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THE  SEARCH  FOR  NEW  DEVELOPERS  OF  THE 
LATENT  IMAGE. 

At  the  commencement  of  another  year  it  is  usual  to  draw  attention 
to  the  several  lines  of  work  which  promise  to  afford  good  and  useful 
results  if  carefully  followed  out ;  but  this  year  we  propose  to  confine 
our  attention  to  a  brief  allusion  to  one  field  of  inquiry  sufficiently 
wide  in  extent  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  workers. 
We  refer  to  the  search  for  new  methods  of  development  for  the  sen¬ 
sitive  film,  whether  it  be  chiefly  composed  of  the  iodide,  bromide,  or 
chloride  of  silver. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  so  few  true  developers  of  the  so-called 
latent  image  are  known,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  attention 
expended  on  photographic  inquiries  during  many  years  by  the  most 
ardent  and  persevering  experimentalists.  The  fact  stands,  however, 
that,  while  we  are  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  bodies  which 
are  capable  of  reducing  with  greater  or  less  facility  the  salts  of  silver, 
and  while  we  know  that  many  of  these  can  be  pressed  into  service 
as  “organifiers”  or  “preservatives”  for  dry-plate  films,  the  number 
of  these  developers  is,  apparently,  singularly  small.  The  question 
naturally  follows — Why  is  this  ?  and  the  answer  to  it  which  appears 
to  be  most  consistent  with  our  existing  information  is,  that  our  ideas 
of  what  constitutes  development  are  so  extremely  unsatisfactory  that 
we  cannot  yet  appreciate  the  nature  of  that  wonderful  something 
which  steps  in  to  the  assistance  of  some  reducing  agents,  and  not  of 
others,  in  order  to  the  production  of  a  visible  image  from  the  invisible 
basis  of  it  which  must  exist  in  an  ordinary  exposed  sensitive  laj^er 
prior  to  the  action  of  the  developer.  It  is  to  the  distinction  of  the 
nature  of  this  act,  superadded,  as  it  appears,  to  mere  reduction,  that 
attention  may  best  be  directed. 

As  mere  rule-of-thumb  work  is  always  unsatisfactory,  it  is  well  to 
have  a  working  hypothesis  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  experiments 
which  shall  demonstrate  facts.  The  hypothesis,  however,  should  be 
the  servant,  to  be  discharged  when  no  longer  satisfactory,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  master.  In  this  sense,  and  in  this 
only,  we  would  use  the  hypothesis  which  we  put  forward  in  outline 
at  pages  479  and  491  of  our  last  volume,  and  show  that  it  is  capable 
of  leading  to  new  lines  of  experiment  in  the  development  of  the 
“latent  image;”  and  it  is  now  our  object  to  indicate  these  courses 
of  trial. 

We  do  not  intend  to  re-state  our  views  on  the  question  here,  but 
would  simply  remind  our  readers  that  our  theory  obliges  us  to  admit 
that  an  exposed  sensitive  layer  of  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  silver 
is  capable  of  either  of  two  kinds  of  development. 

One  mode  of  development  consists  in  the  direct  addition — chiefly 
owing  to  the  exercise  of  a  direct  chemical  affinity — of  two  atoms  of 
silver  to  each  one  of  the  exposed  iodide,  bromide,  &c.  The  second 
mode  involves  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  silver  compound, 
the  metal  remaining  while  the  iodine,  bromine,  or  chlorine  is  re¬ 
moved — development  in  this  case  effecting  a  change  similar  in  kind 
to  that  obtained  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the  action  of  light  only. 

The  first  mode  of  development  is  a  process  of  addition  of  metal ; 
the  second,  one  of  subtraction  of  non-metal.  Common  experience  of 
acid  as  contrasted  with  alkaline  development  seems  to  bear  out  this 


view ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  two  lines  of  develop¬ 
ment  can  go  on  simultaneously  under  favourable  conditions,  contra¬ 
dictory  though  this  seems.  But  we  would  here  only  suggest  that 
either  process  may  be  expected  to  so  greatly  predominate  as  to  cast 
its  opposite  into  the  shade. 

Let  us  now  see  what  some  of  the  consequences  of  our  hypothesis 
would  be  as  regards  the  additive  mode  of  development.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  develope  with  the  aid  of 
other  metals  than  silver — especially  those  most  nearly  resembling  it 
in  chemical  relations.  Of  these,  gold,  copper,  and  mercury  may  be 
cited  as  the  best  examples.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  case  of  iodide  of 
silver,  we  should  be  able  to  effect  its  acid  development  if  silver  in 
solution  be  absent,  but  gold,  copper,  or  mercury  present — -the  metal 
added  on  to  the  exposed  and  chemically-active  iodide  of  silver  being 
one  or  other  of  those  just  mentioned. 

We  have  now  had  a  tolerably  long  experience  with  the  mixed 
copper  and  iron  developer,  and  have  found  copper  persistently  present 
in  the  image  obtained  with  it — in  very  small  quantity,  it  is  true ;  but, 
since  free  silver  was  always  present  in  our  work,  we  should  not  expect 
more  than  a  trace  to  go  to  the  formation  of  the  image,  as  the  silver  is 
so  much  more  readily  reduced  from  its  solution. 

We  made  these  observations  long  before  we  saw  any  fair  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  fact,  but  now  the  observation  appears  in  support 
of  our  present  view  of  possible  development  by  addition.  We  thus 
have  a  new  and  very  interesting  field  of  inquiry  opened  up,  and  one 
likely  to  lead  to  results  of  practical  value. 

It  is  evident  that  acid  development  with  silver  in  any  reasonable 
way  can  only  be  effected  if  the  reducing  agent  employed  to  separate 
the  metal  be  capable  of  acting  rapidly,  but  still  to  be  somewhat  con¬ 
trollable  in  its  action.  This  practically  excludes  a  large  number  of 
reducing  agents,  and  indicates  the  direction  in  which  we  must  look 
for  new  developers.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  silver  must  be  in 
solution  on  the  point  of  deposition  in  order  that  development  shall 
succeed.  If  this  be  true  of  silver,  it  must  be  equally  so  of  other 
metals  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  silver  in  the  formation  of  the 
visible  image ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  plan  adopted  for 
presenting  silver  to  the  “latent  image”  will  succeed  equally  with 
other  metals ;  we  must  carefully  adapt  the  developer  to  the  habit  of 
the  metal  we  propose  to  deposit. 

Now  again,  then,  is  a  new  field  of  research  open  for  all  who  choose 
to  enter — the  reward  being  still  the  discovery  of  new  methods  of  de¬ 
velopment.  And  with  this  we  close  for  the  present,  as  we  shall  return 
at  another  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  kind  of  develop¬ 
ment  we  have  referred  to  above. 


An  effective  kind  of  portrait  known  as  the  “  shadow  ”  or  “  Rembrandt " 
portrait  was  some  time  since  introduced,  and  is  probably  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readers.  Some  photographers  have  been  at  a  certain 
amount  of  trouble  to  arrange  their  method  of  lighting  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  them ;  but  they  can  be  obtained  by  really  simple  means,  as  will 
be  evident  from  the  following ; — While  we  write  this  we  have  lying 
on  our  table  a  portrait  of  this  description  which  has  been  taken  in  a 
private  room  without  any  other  special  arrangement  than  a  white 
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sheet  suspended  over  a  clothes  screen.  The  way  in  which  the 
portrait  was  taken  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  sitter  is  placed  at 
one  side  of  an  ordinary  window,  and  the  camera  is  placed  at  the  other 
side,  but  farther  away  from  the  window.  The  lens,  of  course,  must 
be  one  of  short  focus— that  with  which  the  picture  here  mentioned 
was  obtained  was  a  stereoscopic  portrait  combination — and  the  size 
of  portrait  ought  not  to  exceed  a  bust.  When  the  image  is  examined 
on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  it  will  be  found  that  the  side  of 
the  face  nearest  the  window  is  so  brightly  illuminated  in  comparison 
with  the  other  as  to  be  quite  patchy.  But  the  services  of  the  reflect¬ 
ing  white  sheet  are  now  brought  into  requisition,  and,  by  judiciously 
placing  it,  the  side  in  shadow  may  be  lighted  up  so  as  to  permit  of 
every  detail  being  developed  in  the  negative  without  the  high  lights 
being  unduly  dense.  We  have  now  given  the  method  in  its  crude 
form ;  we  shall  on  another  occasion  enter  into  the  matter  more  in 
detail.  _ _ _ 

“  Promises,"  says  the  proverb,  “are,  like  pie  crusts,  made  to  be 
broken ;  ”  therefore,  bearing  in  mind  the  value  that  is  attached  to 
promises  in  general,  we  do  not  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  volume 
usually  indulge  extensively  in  this  cheap  luxury.  Hence,  instead  of 
stringing  together  a  list  of  names  and  telling  our  readers  that  they 
may  expect  communications  from  them  during  the  year,  we  shall 
simply  say  that  as  we  have  hitherto  made  it  a  point  to  secure  the 
best  and  most  original  contributions  from  all  our  leading  writers  and 
experimentalists,  we  shall,  during  the  year  now  begun,  conduct  the 
Journal  on  the  same  principles,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  volume  we 
may  be  able  to  point  to  it,  as  we  now  do  to  that  just  completed,  with 
its  rich  and  varied  stores  of  contributions  from  our  most  experienced 
photographers  and  writers,  as  testifying  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  fulfilled  our  editorial  duties. 


THE  CHLORO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Last  season's  work  conducted  me  to  various  conclusions  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  worth  explaining,  perhaps,  a  little  more  fully  than  I  was 
able  to  do  in  a  brief  communication  sent  to  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac.  The  following  principles  were  arrived  at 

1.  There  is  no  specific  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  that  gives  the  best 
result ;  all  depends  upon  the  particular  preservative  employed.  The 
inter-connection  which  here  exists  is  somewhat  similar  to  another 
that  I  deduced  from  my  experiments  some  years  ago,  namelj*,  that 
there  is  no  absolutely  best  preservative ;  that  with  some  specimens 
of  pyroxyline  one  preservative  will  do  best,  with  others  another. 

2.  Some  preservatives  tend  to  softness,  others  to  brilliancy.  If  a 
large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  employed  with  a  preservative  that 
tends  to  give  a  soft  image,  the  result  will  be  a  flat  and  tame  negative. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  preservative  tending  to  brilliancy  be 
employed  with  too  small  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  tendency, 
will  bo  to  harshness  and  to  black  patchy  shadows. 

I  showed  years  ago  what  has  lately  been  brought  forward  as  a  new 
discovery,  that  increasing  the  proportion  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in¬ 
creases  the  sensitiveness.  There  is,  however,  at  the  same  time  more 
tendency  to  thin,  flat  images,  and  more  disposition  to  solarise. 

These  results  liavo  seemed  to  me  very  valuable.  I  have  found 
them  of  much  use  in  my  own  work,  and  trust  they  may  be  so  to 
others.  They  teach  us  that  we  must  combine  our  materials  in  such 
h  way  that  the  tendencies  of  the  one  may  balance  those  of  the  other. 
As  I  pursued  my  studies  upon  preservatives,  and  found  them  con- 
tiuually  moro  and  moro  sensitive,  I  at  the  same  time  found  a  tendency 
in  my  own  work  to  reduco  the  nitrate  of  silver.  My  researches 
in  this  direction  led  mo  to  the  cochineal  preservative,  the  most  sen¬ 
sitive  yet  known.  No  further  study  on  my  part  availed  to  find  one 
more  sensitive.  As  I  continued  my  experiments  upon  this  preserva¬ 
tive,  I  found  that  if  used  with  a  largo  quantity  of  free  nitrate  there 
was  n  tendency  to  tho  production  of  a  negative  too  flat,  and  there 
was  ftl.so  ft  diminution  of  the  latitude  of  exposure—  a  most  important 
quality  in  dry  plates.  I,  however,  have  since  found  that  I  at  one 
time  carried  my  reduction  of  the  nitrate  unnecessarily  far. 

After  I  had  tho  cochineal  preservative  in  use  some  little  time  I 
found  tho  pyrogallic  acid  preservative.  This  last  was  less  sensitive 
than  the  cochineal.  I  therefore  for  a  time  neglected  it.  More  lately  I 
have  found  that,  by  returning  to  some  of  my  older  proportions  of 
nitrnto,  and  substituting  pyrogallic  acid  for  cochineal,  I  got  on  the 
whole  better  results.  Pyrogallic  acid,  being  less  sensitive  and  more 


brilliant,  bears,  according  to  the  principles  above  explained,  a  larger 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  directions  which  I  gave  in  a  paper  published  in  September, 
1870,  are  what  I  have  lately  returned  to.  I  was  at  that  time  using 
litmus  as  a  preservative,  working  with  between  four  and  five  grains 
excess  of  nitrate  to  the  ounce.  Pyrogallic  acid  lias  approximately  tho 
same  degree  of  sensitiveness  as  litmus  ;  therefore,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  proportion  which  suits  the  one  should  be  appropriate  for  the 
other. 

8.  An  important  detail  in  practice.  My  investigations  on  this 
chloro-bromide  process,  over  which  I  have  spent  endless  time  with 
the  object  of  perfecting  it,  have  extended  to  all  the  details.  One 
very  interesting  result  is  the  following : — 

It  is  possible  with  a  given  portion  of  emulsion  to  coat  two  plates  in 
succession,  to  pass  them  through  the  same  water  and  the  same  preser¬ 
vative  bath,  leaving  them  in  for  equal  times,  to  dry  both  in  the  same 
way,  and  yet  one  of  these  plates  shall  be  twice  as  sensitive  as  tho 
other.  Of  course  there  is  a  difference  in  the  preparation  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  this  difference  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escape  the  attention  of  any 
one  looking  on.  It  depends  upon  the  interval  of  a  few  seconds  more 
or  less  after  coating  the  plate  and  before  plunging  into  the  wash 
water.  The  more  quickly  the  plate  is  plunged  into  the  trash  water  the 
more  sensitive  the  dry  plate  will  be.  Of  course  the  plate  must  set  suf¬ 
ficiently  not  to  break  in  the  wash  water,  but  any  waiting  beyond  this 
takes  off  from  the  sensitiveness — a  fact  easily  proved  (as  I  have 
proved  it)  by  giving  a  plate  a  double  time  to  set,  and  then  exposing 
it  equally  and  developing  it  together  with  one  that  has  set  for  a 
shorter  time. 

And  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  the  time  described  in  our  text 
books  is  given  almost  always  too  long.  Years  ago  I  showed  that 
with  ordinary  wet  plates  too  long  setting  of  the  film  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  “  marbled  stains and  with  dry  plates  the  evil,  though 
different,  is  even  greater. 

Another  observation  suggested  by  this  fact  is  how  deceptive  com¬ 
parative  examinations  of  different  processes  are  apt  to  be.  A  little 
variation  in  the  manipulation  may  give  rise  to  a  greater  difference 
between  plates  made  otherwise  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  may 
show  itself  in  two  entirely  different  processes. 


As  some  of  your  readers  may  desire  to  have  a  brief  but  exact 
description  of  the  method  which  I  recommend  for  preparing  a  chloro- 
bromide  plate  for  a  pyrogallic  preservative,  I  give  it  here. 

In  order  that  the  emulsion  when  ready  for  use  may  contain  equal 
parts  of  alcohol  and  ether,  it  is  best  to  prepare  the  collodion  with 
excess  of  ether.  A  convenient  mode  of  procedure  is  the  following : — 
In  each  five  ounces  of  emulsion  it  is  convenient  to  reserve  one  ounce 
of  alcohol  to  use  for  dissolving  the  nitrate  of  silver.  This  leaves  us 
two  and  a-half  ounces  of  ether  and  one  and  a-half  ounce  of  alcohol 
in  which  to  dissolve  the  other  constituents. 

I,  therefore,  take  twenty  ounces  of  ether  and  twelve  of  alcohol  (or 
multiples  of  these  proportions).  These  thirty-two  ounces  are  to 
constitute  forty  ounces  of  emulsion,  when  the  eight  ounces  of  alcohol 
reserved  for  dissolving  the  nitrate  of  silver  shall  have  been  added. 

To  the  twenty  ounces  of  ether  I  add  half  the  alcohol  (six  ounces), 
and  in  the  mixture  dissolve — 

Pyroxyline  (intense)  .  224  grains. 

In  the  other  half  of  the  twelve  ounces  of  alcohol  I  dissolve — 

Ordinary  bromide  of  cadmium .  240  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  . . .  48  ,, 

These  need  not  be  pulverised,  but  should  be  thrown  together  into 
a  small,  dry  flask  (if  recently  washed  rinse  it  out  with  alcohol). 
The  six  ounces  of  alcohol  is  added  in  portions,  warmed  over  a  gas 
burner,  and  poured  into  the  rest  of  the  collodion.  Shake  well  up, 
and  keep  for  several  weeks  in  a  warm,  light  room,  so  placing  the 
bottle  that  the  sun  may  fall  on  it  for  several  hours  a  day.  Decant, 
of  course,  before  using.  The  alcohol  and  ether  should  both  be 
highly  concentrated. 

To  sensitise  five  ounces  of  emulsion  take  four  ounces  of  this  collo¬ 
dion.  In  the  alcohol  constituting  the  fifth  ounce  dissolve  seventy 
grains  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  (fused  is  best).  Previously  add  to 
the  collodion,  just  before  sensitising,  eight  drops  of  aqua  regia ,  or  six 
to  eight,  not  exceeding  the  latter  figure. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  a  fine  powder,  should  be  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  large  test  tube  (one  inch  in  diameter,  six  to  eight 
inches  long),  and  half  the  alcohol  added ;  shake  well,  and  boil  over 
a  lamp.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  boils  remove  the  test  tube  from  the 
flame,  and  agitate  from  side  to  side.  Repeat  this  several  times,  let 
it  settle  a  moment,  and  then  pour  straight  into  the  collodion.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  pour  in  small  quantities,  shaking  between  each ; 
but  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  pouring  down  the  side  of  the  bottle.  The 
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alcoholic  solution  should  fall  straight  into  the  collodion.  Now  cork 
and  shake  well.  Add  the  rest  of  the  alcohol  to  the  rest  of  the 
powder  in  the  test  tube,  and  repeat.  Should  any  be  left  a  little 
more  alcohol  may  be  used  to  briug  it  into  solution.  It  is  by  no 
means  important,  however,  that  every  particle  should  be  got  in ;  in 
fact,  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  vary  from  sixty-eight  grains 
for  five  ounces  of  emulsion  up  to  seventy-five  grains,  without  intro¬ 
ducing  any  important  difference  into  the  mixture. 

One  little  manipulation  is  worth  mentioning.  The  bottle  which  is 
to  contain  the  sensitised  emulsion  should  be  much  larger  in  capacity 
than  the  emulsion-— say,  for  the  above  quantity,  a  bottle  of  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  capacity,  and,  preferably,  a  tall,  narrow 
bottle.  In  this  way  the  mixing  is  effected  better  and  more  quickly 
by  far. 

The  mixture  is  in  its  best  condition  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours, 
during  which  time  it  should  be  protected  from  light ;  but  it  should 
remain  in  a  warm  room,  and  be  occasionally  shaken.  I  filter  through 
a  clean,  close,  linen  filter,  with  a  piece  of  sponge  in  the  neck  of  the 
funnel.  Edge  the  plate  with  rubber  varnish ;  coat  a  little  more  ex¬ 
peditiously  than  with  the  wet  process,  and,  for  the  above-explained 
reasons,  cut  short  the  setting.  Leave  in  the  wash  water  only 
long  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  greasy  lines.  This  is  an  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  success.  Its  discovery  lias  been  lately  attributed,  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  by  Canon  Beech ey,  to  Colonel 
Wortley.  I  had  proved,  by  careful  experiment,  its  importance,  and 
had  published  it  before  Colonel  Wortley’s  first  connection  with  the 
subject ;  but  it  seems  idle  to  expect  any  justice  in  this  matter. 

Preservative. 

Solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  (made  by  dis¬ 
solving  an  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid  in 


eight  of  alcohol) . .  ^  drachm. 

Water  . . . . .  8  ounces. 

Gum  and  sugar  each  ...........................80  grains. 


Leave  the  plate  in  from  three  to  ten  minutes ;  the  time  is  not  im¬ 
portant.  Drain,  back,  and  dry. 

Pyrogallic  acid  is  excellent  for  plates  to  be  kept  a  month  or  two. 
I  have  never  tried  it  longer.  Tannin  is  so  well  established  as  to  its 
keeping  qualities  that  were  I  to  prepare  plates  for  a  journey  I  should 
probably  employ  it,  softening,  however,  its  characteristic  hardness 
by  using  much  less  than  ordinarily  directed,  and  by  adding  gum  and 
sugar  in  the  same  proportions  as  above  directed. 

Development.— For  a  6^-  X  8£  plate,  pour  into  a  pan  four  ounces 
of  water  and  half-a-dracbm  of  the  above-described  solution  of  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid.  After  cleaning  the  back,  slide  the  plate  in.  The  use  of 
alcohol  is  superfluous.  After  the  plate  is  wetted,  take  it  out  and  add 
to  the  liquid  twenty  minims  of  sixty-grain  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium  and  an  equal  quantity  of  eighty-grain  solution  of  flinty 
carbonate  (sesqui-carbonate)  of  ammonium.  After  the  details  come 
add  thirty  to  forty  minims  more  of  the  ammonium  solution. 

Fix  in  weak  hyposulphite.  My  plan  is  to  have  an  eighty-ounce 
wide-mouthed  bottle.  Into  this  I  throw  two  or  three  ounces  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite,  and  fill  up  with  warm  water,  and  shake.  If  not  wanted  it 
keeps  good  for  weeks.  Of  course,  what  has  once  been  used  is  re¬ 
jected  and  not  returned  to  the  bottle.  Eight  ounces  of  the  solution 
will  fix  two  dozen  or  more  6£  X  8J-  plates.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

- - - 

ALBUMEN  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  FADING. 

I  was  present  at  the  reading  of  Lieut.  Abney’s  paper  on  Albumen 
Applied  to  Photography,  and  felt  much  interested  in  the  subject  then 
brought  forward  for  discussion,  as  being  full  of  suggestion  and  con¬ 
taining  matter  for  further  research.  I  have  since  read  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hart’s  observations  thereon  and  Lieut.  Abney’s  reply,  which  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal.  Agreeing  with  much  that  lias 
been  said  on  both  sides  regarding  the  constitution  of  albumen,  I  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  two  apparently  contradictory  views  may  be  reconciled 
merely  by  the  adoption  of  a  specific  term  to  describe  the  condition 
of  the  sulphur  as  existing  in  the  white  of  egg.  I  would  propose  to 
call  it  “  integral  ”  sulphur,  and  leave  out  the  word  “  uncombined ;  ” 
for  this  element  may  be  supposed  to  exist  as  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  albumen  until  further  experiments  justify  us  in  considering  the 
sulphur  as  altogether  extraneous. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  remove,  if  possible,  this  fertile  cause 
of  fading,  and  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  replacement  or  separa¬ 
tion  of  this  sulphur  without  entailing  the  destruction  of  the  physical 
characters  which  have  hitherto  been  so  great  a  recommendation  in 
favour  of  its  photographic  employment  that  up  to  the  present  moment 
we  cannot  find  any  efficient  substitute  for  albumen  with  which  to 


coat  the  paper  intended  for  silver  printing,  and,  consequently,  wa 
put  up  with  the  disadvantage  inherent  to  a  sulphur  compound  on  the 
score  of  a  supposed  necessity. 

Mr.  Hart  is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  little  unfortunate  in  his  selection 
of  a  nugget  of  gold  to  represent  what  he  calls  “a  compound  of 
atoms.”  I  conceive  that  native  gold  is  merely  an  aggregate  of 
elementary  atoms  or  molecules,  and  should  not,  under  any  circm* 
stances,  be  called  “a  compound.”  John  Bpji.leh, 


PREPARING  NEGATIVES  FOR  PRINTING  FROM. 

Preparing  negatives  for  printing  from !  Negatives  should  not  re¬ 
quire  any  preparation.  A  negative,  to  be  good,  should  be  so  perfect 
that,  when  the  plate  has  been  exposed,  developed,  fixed,  and  var¬ 
nished  no  other  after-preparation  should  be  required ;  or,  to  use  a 
term  well  known  amongst  photographers,  it  should  reguire  no  sophis¬ 
tication. 

Such  will  probably  be  the  feeling  of  many  readers  on  seeing  tho 
heading  of  this  article,  as  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
production  of  finished  prints  may  believe  that  our  best  photographers 
do  not  resort  to  any  such  means  of  giving  effect  to  their  work.  This 
is  a  mistaken  notion.  A  negative  so  perfect  as  to  require  nothing 
further  done  to  it  when  completed  as  far  as  varnishing  is  the  excep¬ 
tion  and  not  the  rule ;  in  fact,  the  touching  up  and  giving  artistic 
effect  to  negatives  has  become  an  important  branch  of  photographic 
manipulation,  and  is  usually  entrusted  to  artists  who  give  this  branch 
their  whole  attention. 

The  methods  usually  employed  by  them  for  producing  the  desired 
results  are  to  work  on  the  negatives  with  a  moderately-soft  black- 
lead  pencil,  the  negative  having  been  previously  coated  with  a  var¬ 
nish  sufficiently  soft  and  granular  to  allow  of  the  plumbago  biting  the 
varnished  surfaces  of  the  plates.  Another  method  is  the  employment 
of  pigments,  and  working  on  the  negative  with  the  watercolour  and 
brush,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  finishing  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings  on  paper ;  and,  if  done  with  care  and  artistic  taste,  negatives  can 
be  considerably  improved  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  their 
truthfulness. 

Formerly  to  resort  to  any  such  methods  as  these  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  photographs  was  considered  illegitimate.  A  different 
feeling  now  prevails ;  and  any  methods  that  will  produce  pleasing, 
truthful,  and  artistic  effects  are  considered  quite  legitimate.  And  I 
think  justly  so,  for  photographs  are  now  produced  greatly  superior 
in  artistic  effects  to  those  produced  a  few  years  since ;  but,  great  as 
the  improvement  has  been,  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired.  Greater 
progress  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  chemical  and  optical 
departments  of  photography  than  in  the  more  mechanical  portion  of 
it-— that  of  printing.  I  attribute  this  to  the  higher  class  of  talent 
engaged  in  the  two  former  departments,  the  latter  being  still  left  too 
often  in  less  skilful  hands  to  complete. 

I  would  say  to  those  amateurs  who  print  from,  their  negatives, 
and  to  whom  these  hints  are  more  particularly  addressed Do  not 
act  on  the  principle  of  considering  that  when  you  have  exposed  and 
developed  a  plate  your  part  of  the  work  is  complete,  and  that. you 
are  entitled  to  ‘rest  and  be  thankful.’  ”  A  negative  may  be  good  so 
far  as  cleanness  and  fulness  of  details  are  concerned,  but  still  may 
be  deficient  in  good  printing  qualities.  A  negative  that,  shall  have 
been  taken  combining  the  above  qualities,  with  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  of  light  and  shade  ( chiaroscuro  j,  and  other  artistic  effects,  is 
seldom  to  be  seen ;  it  is  rare  that  all  these  qualities  can  be  obtained 
united  in  photography.  A  careful  comparison  of  some  of  the  best  land¬ 
scape  photographs  that  have  yet  been  produced  with  the  beautiful 
engravings,  on  steel,  from  drawings  by  Front,  Roberts,  and  others, 
show  how  difficult  it  is  to  produce  by  photography  the  beautiful  and 
brilliant  effects  of  light  and  shade  as  seen  in  those  engravings.  An 
artist  in  rendering  a  view  of  the  same  subject  would,  in  addition  to  a 
careful  balancing  of  light  and  shade,  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
supposed  cast  lights  and  shades  on  that  portion  of  the  subject  intended 
to  be  the  principal  object  represented,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  atten¬ 
tion  on  that  particular  part,  causing,  as  it  were,  tho  less  interesting 
portion  of  the  subject  to  retire,  and  so  giving  a  pleasing  and  pictorial 
effect  to  the  whole. 

We  cannot,  like  an  artist  friend  of  mine  some  time  since,  in  paint¬ 
ing  a  view  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  well  known  to  me,  and  of 
which  he  had  taken  a  correct  sketch — we  cannot  elevate  one  portion 
of  cliff,  depress  another,  and  cause  another  portion  to  recede  further 
from  the  shore,  in  order  to  give  a  more  pleasing  and  artistic  if  not 
more  truthful  effect  to  the  whole ;  but  we  can,  by  a  careful  system  of 
masking  and  controlling  of  the  printing  power  of  a  negative,  produce 
wore  effective  results  than  are  usually  to  be  seen  in  photography. 
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In  an  article  published  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  of  a  former  year,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  how  equally- 
lighted  prints  from  unequally-lighted  negatives  could  be  produced ; 
and  I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  how  prints  from  negatives  having 
good  definition,  but  wanting  in  brilliancy  and  artistic  effects,  can  be 
improved. 

We  will  suppose  a  negative  to  have  been  taken  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  precluded  any  attempt  at  obtaining  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tions  of  light  and  shade.  It  may  have  been  taken  in  dull  weather,  or 
with  the  light  too  much  fronting  the  subject;  or  some  portions  of  the 
subject  may  be  more  prominent  than  is  desirable,  overbalancing 
other  portions  that  may  be  more  interesting.  In  other  respects  the 
negative  may  be  good,  being  well  defined. 

In  this  case  take  a  print  from  it,  and  wash  and  fix  in  the  usual 
manner;  then  take  a  piece  of  card  or  Bristol  board,  cut  it  the  exact 
size  of  the  negative,  gum  the  print  to  it,  and  decide  what  parts  of 
the  prints  shall  be  in  shade  and  likewise  what  portion  shall  have 
cast  shadows  or  reflected  light  added  to  the  finished  prints,  in  order 
to  give  sufficient  contrast  and  effect  to  the  whole.  Cut  out  of  the  print 
on  the  card  which  is  intended  for  a  mask  those  portions  intended  to  be 
reduced  in  tone,  and  see  that  this  mask  registers  accurately  with  the 
negative.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  them  both  in  the  printing- 
frame,  and  examining  them  by  reflected  light  (my  printing-frames 
are  all  made  so  that  the  negatives  fit  them  accurately) ;  then  gum 
over  those  portions  of  the  mask  that  have  been  removed  some 
pieces  of  tracing  paper,  place  the  negative  and  mask  again  in 
the  printing-frame,  and  with  a  lead  pencil  or  water-colour  trace 
accurately  the  outlines  of  the  portions  to  be  acted  on,  so  that  the 
light  may  not  penetrate  the  parts  not  intended  to  be  printed  stronger. 
By  varying  the  number  of  thicknesses  of  tracing-paper  placed  over 
each  aperture  various  degrees  of  intensity  may  be  given  to  the 
shadows,  the  cast  shadows  being  allowed  to  print  deeper  than  the 
others.  Further  artistic  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  pencil  or 
brush  on  those  parts  of  the  tracing  paper  intended  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  light. 

To  use  the  mask : — Having  taken  a  print  from  the  negative,  re¬ 
move  the  latter  from  the  printing-frame  and  replace  with  plain  glass. 
Lay  the  mask  on  it,  and  on  that  the  print ;  if  the  former  has 
been  correctly  made,  and  that  and  the  negative  fit  the  printing-frame 
accurately,  the  result  will  be  found  to  be  very  satisfactory.  Should 
the  high  lights  in  the  negative  lack  brilliancy,  they  can  be  improved 
by  the  methods  adopted  by  photographers  mentioned  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  article.  John  Homershaai. 


PRINTING-FRAMES  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES. 


Some  time  ago,  experiencing  a  similar  want  to  that  mentioned  by 
“Subaltern'’  in  your  last,  I  had  made  for  me  a  printing-frame 
for  transparencies  from  uncut  negatives,  which  has  effectually 
answered  the  purpose,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  I  send  you  a 
sketch  of  the  frame,  and  will  forward  the  original,  if  desired. 

The  centre  recess  in  the  sketch*  is  7§  inches  wide  by  high,  to 


n  1  ft  X,  in,,1,''s  negative,  the  extra  three-quarter  n 
••mg  the  plate  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  to  cut  off  sky  or  fc 
gmund  aa  required.  When  in  position  the  face  of  the  ifegativ 

,f  v°h  ‘I"  U  ri  1([  Uy°  Sldc  recesscs-  ^  which  one  or  two^qua 
f  vch  rt  are  laid  till  both  arc  on  the  same  level.  Two  dry  plate 

famor(ciosft"l  ^  la*d  uPon  the  native  and 

;  ®  ■  .  lho  back  IS  in  two  pieces,  to  allow  for  the  vary 

of  mo  dry  plates,  and  when  closed  the  chief  nressim 
Jjj  fj  0XP0SC(1  half  of  each  plate.  Previous  to  the  second  expos 

.  ;  Ming  two  transparencies  from  the  uncut  negative 

^Sr*****  diagram,  as  sent  t)  us,  hn?  b(en  reduced  one-half  to  suit 


I  think  the  old  method  of  taking  stereos,  with  two  exposures  can 
hardly  be  recommended,  precluding,  as  it  does,  all  instantaneous 
work  for  which  the  short-focus  stereo,  lenses  are  so  well  adapted, 
and  which,  as  transparencies,  show  to  such  peculiar  advantage. 

Though  the  method  of  printing  transparencies  by  superposition 
and  development  does  very  well  for  short  days  and  dark  weather,  I 
much  prefer,  when  the  light  is  more  favourable,  to  copy  them  with 
a  suitable  camera  on  wet  collodion,  using  the  same  lenses  by  which 
the  negative  was  taken.  Besides  the  advantage  of  direct  transposi¬ 
tion  afforded  by  this  plan,  the  negative  can  be  enlarged  or  reduced 
at  will,  and,  moreover,  all  injury  to  the  film  avoided.  This  last  is 
a  most  important  consideration  ;  for  the  least  imperfection  in  the  ne¬ 
gative  will  destroy,  or  at  all  events  greatly  deteriorate,  the  vulue  of 
the  transparency  in  the  stereoscope. 

As  a  minor  advantage  over  the  superposition  method,  the  film  side 
being  next  the  ground  glass  no  third  plate  is  required  to  protect  the 
finished  transparency.  II.  E.  W. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Bv  a  Perii*atetio  Photographer. 

A  happy  new  year  to  all  my  readers  !  What  the  year  now  begun  has 
in  store  for  each  one  of  us  I  cannot  surmise.  We  shall  take  things 
as  they  come.  Be  mine  the  task  of  making  a  running  and,  in  many 
cases,  an  off-hand  comment  on  the  events  of  each  month.  “  Hard 
words,”  says  the  old  proverb,  “  break  no  bones.”  If  I  have  ever 
used  a  hard  word  when  a  milder  one  might  have  been  more  fitting, 
I  regret  and  apologise  for  it ;  and  with  these  few  remarks  I  betake 
myself  to  the  pleasing  duty  I  have  again  undertaken. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  upon  the  swinging  of  the  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  in  the  camera,  so  as  to  present  it  at  the  most  effective 
degree  of  slope  in  the  case  of  portraiture,  or  in  a  vertical  position 
where  buildings  are  concerned.  No  landscape  camera  of  any  kind 
and  no  portrait  camera  of  large  size  can  be  considered  to  be  complete 
without  the  means  of  presenting  the  plate  at  other  than  a  right  angle 
to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  The  means  patented  by  Mr.  Stillman  to 
effect  this  purpose  are  very  simple,  but  are  applicable,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  the  published  description,  only  to  cameras  with  bellows 
bodies.  A  simple  and  efficient  means  of  swinging  the  back  of  a 
wooden-bodied  camera  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Stillman  or  any  other  person  possessing  mechanical  ingenuity. 
There  does  not  now  appear  to  be  much  room  left  for  improving  the 
landscape  or  architectural  camera ;  a  little  attention  now  to  the  solid 
one,  if  you  please. 

The  closing  days  of  the  1871  sittings  in  the  famous  Ticliborne 
trial  has  tended  to  bring  photography  somewhat  prominently  before 
the  public.  Nothing  probably  is  more  uncertain  than  the  law,  and 
it  is  unwise  to  speculate  upon  the  influence  that  the  photographs 
put  in  as  evidence  may  have  upon  the  verdict ;  but  that  they  will 
have  some,  and  probably  an  important,  influence  upon  the  result  is 
now  pretty  nearly  conceded  by  every  person.  Two  points  present 
themselves  for  consideration  : — First,  the  importance  of  having 
genuine,  untouched  photographs  as  evidence ;  and,  secondly,  the 
importance  of  not  attempting  to  alter  a  daguerreotype  or  any  other 
portrait,  especially  after  a  copy  of  it  has  been  allowed  to  be  taken. 
Is  it  too  late  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  photography  to  put 
a  few  questions  on  the  extinct  (save  in  name)  daguerrotype 
process?  Here  are  a  few  points  for  thought.  What  is  solarisation, 
and  how  do  the  whites  when  solarised  become  blue  ?  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  gilding  solution  converting  the  sickly  blue  solarised 
portions  into  a  brilliant  white  ?  What  compound  is  formed  by  the 
gold,  the  mercury,  and  the  silver  ?  Why  does  moisture  in  the  iodine 
and  the  mercury  box  induce  fogging  ?  Why  is  a  sensitive  plate 
which  has  been  accidentally  exposed  to  the  light  immediately 
restored  to  its  pristine  sensitiveness  by  exposure  to  iodine  for  a 
second  or  two?  And  arising  from  the  latter  question — What  is 
there  to  hinder  us  from  destroying  the  effects  of  light  on  a  collodion 
plate  when  the  sitter  has  moved,  so  as  to  prevent  us  having  the 
necessity  of  washing  off  the  old  and  applying  a  new  film,  as  was 
done  so  very  easily  in  the  daguerreotype  process  ?  What,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  is  the  true  theory  of  the  daguerreotype  process?  Is  it 
really  so  very  obscure  and  uncertain  that  no  one  lias  the  courage  to 
attempt  an  explanation  of  it  ? 

The  eclipse  is  past,  and  photography  has  again  rendered  good 
service.  Is  there  not  a  slight  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  the  management  of  the  eclipse  expedition  to  underrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  photography  ?  and,  if  I  am  correct  in  this  surmise,  does 
it  arise  from  anything  akin  to  jealousy?  Does  it  require  mental 
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capacity  of  a  higher  order  to  note  the  spectroscopic  appearance  of 
an  object  than  to  photograph  it  properly  ? 

Seeing  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  pronounced  a  decree 
adverse  to  the  validity  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s  patent  for  his  inter¬ 
changeable  frame  for  combination  printing,  I  suppose  that  there  is 
no  further  hindrance  to  our  going  in  for  making  and  using  them  to 
our  hearts’  content.  As  the  price  at  which  they  were  previously 
sold  proved  a  hindrance  to  some  people  using  them,  and  as  the  price 
now  will  necessarily  be  much  lower,  there  being  no  fees  for  royalties, 
&c.,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  combination  printing  will  be 
more  fully  developed  during  the  year  on  which  we  have  just  entered 
than  in  any  preceding  year.  And  I  am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  every  photographer  when  I  say  that,  as  Mr.  Edwards  cannot  in 
future  reap  the  solid  pecuniary  rewrard  for  his  invention  that  he  at 
one  time  anticipated,  we  owe  him  at  least  our  thanks  for  what  he  has 
done  to  facilitate  combination  printing. 

From  an  indication  in  that  most  interesting  part  of  this  Journal, 
the  “  Answers  to  Correspondents  ”  column,  I  observe  that  a  desire 
appears  to  be  felt  in  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood  for  the  formation 
of  a  photographic  society.  How  is  this  ?  In  the  Almanac  for  1871 
I  find  an  account  of  a  society  already  in  existence  in  Bristol,  with  a 
Lord  Bishop  as  its  president.  I  find,  further,  that  it  was  established 
in  1869.  Is  it  really  dead  already  ?  This  is  strange  ;  for  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  its  demise.  Seeing,  if  it  be  really  dead,  that  the 
influence  of  its  president — of  which  I  had  occasion  to  write  three 
years  ago — was  insufficient  to  keep  it  alive,  I  would  submit  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  get  some  intelligent  man  of  science,  who  is 
also  a  practical  photographer,  to  occupy  the  position  of  president — 
one  who  would  be,  at  least,  more  useful,  if  not  quite  so  ornamental, 
as  a  right  reverend  bishop  ?  This  running  after  persons  of  high 
position  to  occupy  situations  of  this  kind  is  a  great  mistake.  Social 
standing  is  not  lightly  to  be  esteemed ;  but  an  efficient  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  of  a  position  ought  to  be  the  primary  consideration,  and 
a  president  who  can  attend  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  society  is 
to  be  preferred  to  one  who  cannot. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  a  brief  review  of  the  comparative  merits  of  photographic  portraits 
and  landscapes  in  America,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  in  Mosaics,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  while  improvements  have  been  going  on  in 
portraiture,  no  such  advance  has  been  made  in  the  taking  of  land¬ 
scapes. 

He  asks  (we  quote  from  the  work  in  question) — What,  then,  is  the 
reason  why  the  one  branch  of  the  art  has  not  kept  artistic  pace  with 
the  other?  May  I  venture  to  suggest,  as  an  answer,  that  your  pho¬ 
tographers  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  grand  subject  to  produce  a  great  picture.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  every  landscape  should  represent  some  definite 
object,  such  as  a  house  or  a  church,  or  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  neither 
is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  what  is  called  a  “  local  view  still 
less  is  it  necessary  that  every  view  should  be  lighted  in  one  particular 
way ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  sun  either  behind  the  camera,  or  a  little 
on  one  side,  as  appears  to  be  the  almost  universal  rule. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  suggest  a  few  possibilities  of  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  old  practice. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  ask — Have  you  any  sky  on  your  side  of 
the  water  ?  I  ask  this  because  I  never  see  any  evidence  of  it  in  any 
of  your  landscape  photographs.  It  might  have  been  my  misfortune 
not  to  have  seen  your  last  productions ;  but  in  all  the  views  I  have 
seen  taken  in  America  the  place  where  the  sky  ought  to  be  is 
one  universal  blank — at  the  least  a  gradated  tint  has  been  secured 
over  the  white  paper.  I  know  we  possess — or  at  least  foreigners  tell 
us  so— peculiar  meteorological  advantages  in  our  foggy  island,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  even  in  the  brightest  parts  of  the  earth  a 
few  clouds  are  to  be  occasionally  seen.  Then  why  not  sometimes  give 
us  a  representation  of  the  sky  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful, 
nothing  more  easy  to  photograph.  First:  of  its  beauty  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  pleasures  of  man,  I  quote  Ruskin: — “It  is  a 
strange  thing  how  little  in  general  people  know  about  the  sky.  It  is 
the  part  of  creation  in  which  Nature  has  done  more  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  man,  more  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking  to 
him  and  teaching  him,  than  in  any  other  of  her  works,  and  it  is  just 
the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her.  There  are  not  many  of  her 
other  works  in  which  some  more  material  or  essential  purpose  than 
the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is  not  answered  by  every  part  of  their 
organisation ;  but  every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky  might,  so  far 
as  we  know,  be  answered  if,  once  in  three  days  or  thereabouts,  a 


great,  ugly,  black  rain-cloud  were  brought  over  the  blue,  and  every¬ 
thing  well  watered,  and  so  all  left  blue  again  till  next  time,  with 
perhaps  a  film  of  morning  and  evening  mist  for  dew.  And  instead  of 
this  there  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives  when  nature  is 
not  producing,  scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after 
glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  principles 
of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  all  done 
for  us,  and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure.  And  every  man, 
wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other  sources  of  interest  or  of 
beauty,  has  this  doing  for  him  constantly.’’ 

There  is  nothing  I  need  add  to  this  eloquent  passage  from  one  of 
our  most  eloquent  writers  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  so  I  will  proceed 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  the  sky 
may  be  photographically  represented. 

In  many  subjects — such  as  sea  views  and  distant  expanses  of 
country — it  would  be  easy  to  take  the  sky  on  the  same  plate  as  ilie 
landscape;  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  best  pictorial  results  can  bo 
produced  by  this  means.  All  skies  that  appear  in  nature  are,  of 
course,  to  some  extent  suitable  to  the  views  of  which  they  are  the 
background,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  always  the  most 
picturesque,  or  conducive  to  pictorial  effect;  therefore,  all  I  have 
to  say  of  obtaining  the  clouds  on  the  same  negative  as  the  fore¬ 
ground  is,  get  them  if  you  can,  and  if  the  sky  and  foreground 
make  an  agreeable  whole,  be  thankful  and  publish  the  picture ;  but, 
if  it  is  not  a  pictorial  success,  paint  out  the  sky  with  hlack  varnish 
on  the  negative,  and  print  a  suitable  one  in  its  place.  I  know  I  am 
giving  very  bold  advice,  and  some  will  think  me  presumptuous  in 
the  recommending  any  other  sky  than  the  one  found  in  its  place 
behind  the  view ;  but  the  sky  changes  incessantly,  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  one  you  happen  to  find  when  you  go  out  to  take  the 
view  is  the  best.  Lord  Bacon  says — “  Art  is  man  added  to  nature.” 
Besides,  if  you  rely  upon  chance,  you  no  longer  depend  upon  art ; 
and  if  a  photographer  throws  away  that,  he  loses  his  best  support, 
and  had  better  give  up  the  idea  of  making  original  pictures,  and 
take  to  copying. 


THE  PHOSPHORIC  LIGHT. 

In  the  columns  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  on  the 
20th  September,  1867,  the  writer  of  the  present  article  suggested 
that  the  vapours  of  phosphorus  burned  in  conjunction  with  oxygen 
gas  would  furnish  us  with  a  constant  and  powerful  source  of  artificial 
light.  He  had  not,  at  the  time,  an  opportunity  of  working  out  this 
idea  practically,  and,  so  far  as  he  can  remember,  no  one  else  alluded 
to  his  suggestion  at  all,  either  favourably  or  otherwise ;  and  so  the 
matter  slept  until  the  close  of  1868,  when  he  began  to  experiment 
with  the  view  of  producing  the  light  in  question.  In  these  endea¬ 
vours  he  met  with  a  long  series  of  failures  in  the  making  of  his 
apparatus,  until  Mr.  M.  Noton  (with  whose  name  the  readers  of 
this  Journal  are  already  familiar)  overcame  the  difficulties  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  produced  an  arrangement  in  accordance  with  his 
ideas.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  the  gentleman  in  ques¬ 
tion  it  is  very  probable  that  the  phosphoric  light  would  have  remained 
up  to  the  present  time  in  the  form  of  a  suggestion  merely  instead  of 
an  accomplished  fact.  Fortunately,  however,  the  apparatus  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  constructed,  and  on  the  14th  January,  1869,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  the  phosphoric  light  was  exhi¬ 
bited  in  action,  the  ample  room  in  which  the  members  met  being  bril¬ 
liantly  illuminated  by  its  beams,  as  reported  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  Since  that  time  the 
writer  has  been  continually  intending  to  improve  upon  the  apparatus 
used  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  and  so  has  deferred  giving  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  arrangement  employed  until  the  phosphoric  light  has 
almost  fallen  into  the  limbo  of  the  forgotten. 

In  an  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1869,  the  Editors  briefly  explained  the  principle 
upon  which  the  phosphoric  arrangement  is  based,  and  upon  which 
its  action  depends.  The  writer  will  now  supply  the  only  re¬ 
maining  deficiency ;  that  is,  a  description  of  the  apparatus  itself,  so 
that  others  may  experiment  in  this  direction,  if  they  please,  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  before.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  what  is  going  to  be  described  is  not  an  instrument 
which,  theoretically,  ought  to  work,  and  which,  practically,  has  not 
dona  so ;  but  one  which,  theoretically,  should  give  a  very  powerful 
and  continuous  light,  and  which,  practically,  did  so  the  first  time  it 
was  tried. 

The  apparatus  consists,  then,  of  an  iron  vessel  A,  into  which  sticks 
of  phosphorous  are  introduced.  That  used  at  the  Manchester  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society’s  meeting  was  five  inches  in  its  largest  diameter  and 
three  and  a-half  inches  in  depth,  having  a  capacity  of  twenty-eight 
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fluid  ounces.  This  vessel  is  fitted  with  an  iron  cover  of  substantial 
thickness,  ground  so  as  to  fit  air-tight  to  it,  and  secured  in  its  place, 
when  required,  by  a  crossbar  inside,  fastened  with  a  bolt  and  nut. 
Three  other  holes  are  also  bored  through  this  cover,  as  seen  in  fig.  2, 

FIQ.  2. 


FIG.  1. 

that  marked  No.  1  being  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  a 
piece  of  brass  tube  about  an  inch  long  screwed  into  it  with  a  narrower 
tubo  inside.  This  is  the  jet  through  which  the  phosphorus  vapours 
issue,  and  the  smaller  tube  conveys  the  oxygen  required  to  supply 
the  flame.  The  oxygen  passing  through  the  tube,  entering  the  hole 
2,  and  being  conveyed,  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  through  the  vessel  A  con¬ 
taining  the  phosphorus  up  through'  the  middle  of  the  jet  at  which 
the  phosphorus  vapours  are  burned.  It  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  the  oxygen  should  not  escape  into  the  vessel  A ;  for  if  it  did  so 
combustion  would  take  place  in  the  vessel  itself,  and  would  probably 
lead  to  an  accident.  The  other  hole  3  is  for  occasional  use,  and  is  fitted 
wiih  a  pipe  for  the  introduction  of  common  coal  gas  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.  The  vessel  A  is  placed  upon 
a  stand  over  a  large  Bunsen  burner,  and  with  it  is  enclosed  in  a  capa¬ 
cious  lantern,  furnished  with  plain  glass  front  aud  with  silvered 
reflectors  behind.  Tho  lantern  is  also  supplied  with  a  chimney 
communicating  with  the  outer  air,  and  having  a  gas-burner  inside  it 
to  produce  a  strong  up-draught  before  commencing  to  experiment. 

V;  hen  all  is  arranged,  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  element  phos¬ 
phorus  aro  thrown  into  the  chamber  A  and  the  lid  screwed  down. 
J  lie  apparatus  is  then  placed  in  tho  lantern,  and  the  Bunsen  burner 
beneath  it  is  lighted.  Tho  phosphorus  inside  soon  melts  and 
inflames,  burning  until  the  oxygen  in  the  chamber  is  consumed,  and 
•  g  tho  emission  at  the  jet  of  a  small  quantity  of  white  smoko 
(pliosphorio  anhydride).  After  a  while  ebullition  takes  place,  and 
bright  flashes  of  flame  spontaneously  appear  at  the  nozzle.  If  the 
lmat  he  Sufficiently  applied  tho  flame  becomes  continuous,  and  ex¬ 
tend  i  in  height  in  proportion  to  tho  rapidity  with  which  the  gaseous 
phosphorus  is  evolved,  burning  with  considerable  brightness.  If, 
however,  sufficient  heat  be  not  applied  to  make  the  flame  quite 
C  mtiunous,  and  n  current  of  common  coal  gas  be  passed  directly 
into  tho  chamber  through  liolo  3,  this  gas  and  the  phosphorus 
become  associated  together,  and  burn  at  the  jet  with  a  brilliant 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  experimenter.  When  the 
experiment  was  performed  before  the  Manchester  Photogra  phic  Society 
this  flame  varied  between  fifteen  and  twenty  inches  in  height,  and 
upon  tho  introduction  of  tho  oxygen  its  brightness  became  so  greatly 
augment'1!  ns  to  render  it  almost  unbearable  to  the  eye.  The  readers 
of  this  Journal  may  judge  for  themselves  whether  or  no  a  room  is 
not  brilliantly  illuminated  by  a  flamo  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
r>  bright  throughout  tho  whole  of  that  eighteen  inches  as  to  bo 
almost  unbearable  to  the  sight.  When  the  writer  says  the  illumina¬ 


tion  of  a  room  by  this  light  is  far  greater  than  is  possible  by  a  single 
oxyliydrogen  light  as  ordinarily  employed,  he  is  not  making  any  idle 
boast  of  one  inflated  with  his  own  idea,  but  is  simply  stating  what 
was  proved  to  be  the  fact  at  the  most  numerously-attended  ordinary 
meeting  ever  held  by  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

In  making  use  of  the  apparatus  here  described  the  writer  found 
it  convenient  to  have  all  his  taps  near  together,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram,  so  that  without  moving  about  it  would  be  possible  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  heat  beneath  tlio  phosphorus  chamber, 
accelerate  or  lessen  the  draught  in  the  chimney,  augment  or  sup¬ 
press  the  supply  of  hydrogen  to  the  chamber,  and  add  to  or  tako  from 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the  flame. 

What  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  commercial  introduction 
of  the  phosphoric  light  have  thus  far  beeu  unavailing,  because  of 
the  strong  prejudices  which  are  entertained  against  the  use  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  It  is  true  an  accident  with  this  substance  might  prove  a 
very  disastrous  affair,  as  accidents  with  gunpowder  and  steam  have 
proved;  but  gunpowder,  steam,  and  phosphorus  may  all  bo  used, 
in  suitable  appliances  and  with  ordinary  care,  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  fear  of  any  mischance. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  writer’s  health  lias  been  so  seriously 
interfered  with  that  he  lias  often  feared  he  had  written  his  lust 
article  for  these  or  any  other  pages.  Fortunately  for  him,  however, 
liis  strength  is  returning;  and,  when  lie  has  more  completely  reco¬ 
vered,  he  will  again  institute  experiments  on  this  and  kindred  mat¬ 
ters,  and  such  results  as  are  interesting  from  a  photographic  point 
of  view  will  be  published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photographt. 

D.  WlNSTANLEY. 


WHAT  IS  ESSENTIAL  -PRACTICE  OR  THEORY? 

Undoubtedly  practice  would  be  considered  tho  most  essential  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view;  but  when  results  are  aimed  at  which  shall  bo 
perfect  in  their  artistic  merits  aud  models  of  workmanship,  and  which 
shall  give  photography  its  proper  position  in  the  art- world,  a  knowledge 
of  the  primary  canons  of  the  theory  and  a  thorough  practical  experience 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Theory  aud  the  refined  idea  might  be  displayed 
in  the  arranging  and  lighting  of  a  subject,  or  displayed  even  in  tho 
choice  of  a  landscape;  but  it  would  form  but  a  work  half  finished  if 
thorough  practical  skill  were  not  displayed  in  its  consummation ;  and, 
vice  versd,  a  perfect  model  of  workmanship  might  be  obtained,  but,  if 
lacking  proper  lighting  and  pose,  it  would  be  but  au  imperfect  production 
to  theoretical  minds. 

In  lighting  a  subject,  I  think  most  of  your  readers  will  agree  with 
me  that,  to  obtain  the  most  modelling  and  half-tone,  the  light  should  not 
fall  upon  tho  subject  at  an  angle  of  less  than  forty -five  degrees.  Of 
course  a  side  light  i3  indispensable,  but  (I  take  it)  the  top  light,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  the  top  side  light,  is  the  principal,  and  the  side 
light  used  simply'as  a  secondary  luminatory  power.  If  too  strong  a  side 
light  be  used  a  glaring  effect  is  given  to  the  eye  and  all  the  delicate 
shadows  in  the  face  are  lost,  there  is  hardness  in  the  principal  shadows, 
and  a  flatness  given  to  the  part  of  the  face  exposed  to  the  light.  It  is  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with,  but  in  subjection  to,  the  principal  or  top  light, 
to  soften  down  the  principal  shadows,  and  to  give  a  roundness  to  tho 
general  appearance  of  tho  picture.  In  some  studios,  where  there  is 
great  width,  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  blackness  on  the  off  side 
of  the  face  ;  in  such  cases  reflectors  are  very  useful,  but  should  not  be 
put  too  close  to  the  face,  or  a  line  of  reflected  light  will  be  got  on  the 
edge  of  the  face  and  a  whitewashed  appearance  given  to  it. 

The  Nitrate  Bath. — What  a  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the 
photographer,  let  him  be  professional  or  amateur,  is  the  negative  bath  ! 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  nitrate  bath  obtains  its  maximum  working 
power  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  grains  of  the  silver  salt  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  and  that  no  advantage  is  secured  by  employing  a  stronger. 
Tho  result  of  employing  a  stronger  is  to  obtain  a  negative  lacking 
density,  therefore  one  which  will  require  a  careful  and  prolonged  re¬ 
development  to  obtain  sufficient  opacity;  whereas  a  weak  bath  gives  a 
picture  (unless  a  prolonged  exposure  be  given)  having  no  delicate  half¬ 
tone  either  in  the  face  or  drapery,  but  one  that  would  be  professionally 
called  “black  and  white.”  It  will  be  obvious,  then,  that  to  obtain 
uniform  results  the  bath  must  be  kept  at  its  proper  strength,  i.e.,  thirty- 
five  grains  to  the  ounce  or  thereabouts.  The  next  thing  we  have  to  con- 
sider  is  its  acidity.  I  think  the  proper  acidity  will  be  obtained  by  using 
one  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  every  four  ounces  of  the  bath  solution. 

By  using  an  excess  of  acid^we  shall  get  the  same  result  as  that  given 
by  a  weak  bath.  The  free  acid  in  the  nitrate  bath  is  employed  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  too  rapid  reduction  upon  the  image ;  therefore,  if  we  employ  an 
ovei'-dose,  the  restraining  power  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  deposition  of  the  silver  on  the  minor  lights,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quent  result,  a  dense  deposit  on  those  parts  having  the  greatest  affinity 
corresponding  to  the  white  parts  of  the  object.  A  great  deal  of  trouble 
may  be  obviated  by  paying  proper  attention  to  the  mixing  up  of  the 
bath,  and  absolute  cleanliness  in  all  after  manipulation  pertaining  to  it. 
Il  the  bath  be  used  alkaline  streaks  are  likely  to  result,  and  in  warm 
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weather  solarisation.  In  landscape  photography,  for  instance,  when 
the  formation  of  the  latent  image  and  the  reduction  of  the  silver  salts  is 
so  rapid,  unless  some  medium  be  added  to  modify  this  rapid  action 
unsatisfactory  results  are  more  than  likely  to  be  obtained,  such  as  those 
]  have  mentioned,  together  with  a  want  of  contrast,  especially  where 
there  is  great  distance. 

In  the  developer,  also,  it  is  necessary  that  a  perfect  equilibrium  be 
maintained  between  its  constituents.  The  reducing  agent  must  not 
be  employed  too  strong,  nor  the  quantity  of  the  restraining  agent  too 
large,  otherwise  we  shall  obtain  the  same  results  which  we  have  tried 
to  obviate  by  proper  attention  to  the  nitrate  bath.  If  too  much  of  the 
reducing  agent  be  employed,  and  an  excess  of  free  nitrate,  the  silver 
will  bo  deposited  so  rapidly  than  those  parts  having  a  weak  affinity  will 
remain  undeveloped,  and  the  ones  having  a  strong  affinity  will  appro¬ 
priate  the  whole,  and  a  hard  negative  will  be  the  result.  I3y  employing 
an  excess  of  the  restraining  agent  we  get  almost  the  same  result; 
while  in  the  former  case  the  reduction  takes  place  with  rapidity,  in  the 
latter  it  does  so  very  slowly. 

In  winter,  when  the  formation  of  the  latent  imago  takes  place  more 
slowly  than  in  summer,  and  the  reduction  less  active,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ  less  of  the  restraining  agent.  Of  course  the  quantity 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  organiuer  used,  and  can  only  be 
found  out  by  practice  and  a  theoretical  calculation  and  comparison  of 
the  results.  William  Schmidt. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Plate  of  Meeting. 

Jan.  9th  . 

9,  Conduit-street. 

City  of  London  College. 

Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

,,  11th  . 

„  11th  . 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  “popular”  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  Queen-street 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  27,  when  every  available  seat 
was  occupied  by  an  attentive  audience.  The  oxyhydrogen  light,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  was  in  excellent  working  order, 
and  the  exhibition  was  very  successful. 

The  pictures,  which  were  furnished  by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Panton, 
consisted  of  the  valley  and  mountain  scenery  of  Switzerland,  and  in¬ 
cluded  Sallenches,  Chamouni  and  Zermatt,  Mont  Blanc,  the  Matterhorn 
and  Mount  Rosa .  The  descriptive  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Panton. 
At  the  close  of  the  exhibition, 

Ex-Bailie  Skinner  congratulated  the  council  on  having  got  such  an 
excellent  exhibition  as  a  commencement  of  the  series  of  entertainments 
that  were  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  their  Edinburgh  institutions,  and 
moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Panton  for  both  pictures 
and  descriptive  lecture. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society,  to  be  held  at  9,  Conduit-street,  on  Tuesday  the  9th  inst.,  at 
8  p.m.,  Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  will  read  a  paper  on  Photography  in  the 
Printing  Press,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  will  exhibit  some  new  apparatus. 


Cmispoitlmia. 

The  Philosophy  of  Good  and  Bad  Habits.— Review  of  Photo- 
GRAPHY  DURING  1871. 

When  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader  a  new  year  will  have 
commenced,  and  1871,  ever  memorable  in  history  for  war,  revolution, 
and  disaster  will  have  been  gathered  to  the  tomb  of  the  past.  But 
Europe  is  still  unsettled,  and  it  may  prove  that  the  days  of  war  and 
revolution  have  only  been  chained  for  a  time.  Here,  in  France,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  we  live  from  day  to  day  with  a  volcano  under 
our  feet.  Thus,  whilst  one  nation  in  Europe  is  torn  by  conflicting 
parties,  and  another  possibly  brooding  over  further  schemes  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  there  can  be  no  solid  sense  of  security.  In  England,  however, 
—  “the  island  home  of  the  loyal,  the  brave,  and  the  free” — people 
smile  at  continental  troubles,  and  their  chief  anxiety  just  now  comes 
from  a  very  unromantic  quarter,  viz.,  the  state  of  the  drains,  cesspools, 
sewers,  pipes,  conduits,  closets,  stink-traps,  &c.  The  Graphic,  review¬ 
ing  lately  a  work  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  entitled  The  Choice  of  a  Dwelling, 
concludes  thus  : — “Where  all  is  so  good  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any 
portion  for  special  praise,  but  we  looked  at  once  to  see  what  the  author 
had  to  say  as  to  drains  and  their  proper  ventilation,  a  subject  now  of 
even  painful  interest .”  It  is  so,  indeed;  and  the  dangerous  illness  of 
the  Prince  of  Wale»,  and  the  death  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  occasioned, 


apparently,  by  causes  which  may  exist  unsuspected  in  any  town  house, 
have  filled  the  whole  nation  with  alarm.  It  seems  impossible  to  alter 
the  general  principle  of  the  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  refuse; 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  pure 
water,  and  attend,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  effectual  removal  of  filth, 
to  personal  cleanliness,  regular  exercise,  and  moderation  in  the  pleasures 
of  sense.  Disease  seems  to  arise  in  many  cases  from  impurity  of  the 
blood,  the  impurity  having  been  introduced  into  it  either  through 
the  lungs  or  the  stomach,  by  the  process  called  osmose.  This  im¬ 
purity  may  be  either  a  half-organic  poison,  like  alcohol,  or  it  may  he 
animated  cells.  Plants  convert  the  simple  elements,  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  lime,  &c.,  into  highly 
complex  organised  matters,  which  is  the  only  suitable  food  for  the 
support  of  animal  life.  Plants,  therefore,  are  constructive.  Animals, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  destructive,  and  convert  the  highly  eomplex 
organised  matter,  which  is  their  food,  back  again  into  its  simple 
elements.  Thus,  a  half-organic  substance,  like  alcohol  or  prussic  acid, 
is  a  poison;  and  the  effluvium  from  drains,  the  impurities  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  crowded  house,  &c.,  are  probably  poisons  for  a  similar 
reason.  Alcobol  affords  a  good  illustration  of  these  remarks.  When 
yeast  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar,  which  is  a  highly  complex  organic 
substance,  it  ferments,  parts  with  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  half-organic  alcohol ;  that  is  to  say,  it  becomes  decom¬ 
posed  into  a  substratum  which  is  lower  down  in  the  scale  towards  its 
simple  elements.  This  half-organic  substance,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  passes  quickly  through  certain  membranes  by  the  process 
called  osmose,  and  enters  the  blood,  without  having  undergone  the 
tedious  process  of  digestion ;  there  it  acts  as  a  poison,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  is  conveyed  to  the  whole  system  by  the  circulation,  its 
presence  being  perceived  by  the  general  derangement  which  it  produces, 
particularly  in  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Persons  whose  blood  is 
poisoned  in  this  way,  or  by  breathing  the  foul  air  of  crowded  houses, 
or  air  contaminated  by  the  half-organic  effluvium  from  drains,  are  more 
prone  to  fall  victims  to  fever  and  zymotic  diseases  than  persons  whose 
blood  is  in  a  healthy  state.  These  can  brave  such  risks  with  compara¬ 
tive  impunity,  whilst  the  others  are  readily  attacked.  In  general, 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  mixing  freely  with  the  half-organic  poisons  that 
are  poured  into  it,  oxidises  them  quickly  and  reduces  them  to  their  sim¬ 
ple  elements,  thereby,  of  course,  rendering  them  harmless. 

Turning  to  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  photography 
during  the  past  year,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  fairly  represented  in 
the  recent  exhibition  of  the  London  Society,  the  foremost  consists,  no 
doubt,  in  the  gradual  advance  of  the  collographic  or  heliotype  process  of 
printing.  This  process  within  a  couple  of  years  seems  to  have  made 
giant  strides ;  and  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it 
will  supersede  silver  and  carbon  printing  in  cases  where  more  than  a 
very  few  copies  from  a  negative  are  required.  It  is  gratifying,  also,  to 
observe  tliat  the  Woodbury  process  of  printing  in  coloured  pigments — 
“  photoglyptie,"  as  the  French  call  it — has  at  length  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  an  English  company,  who  are  now  employing  it  in  London  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  illustration  of  books  by  photography.  In  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Woodbury  since  beginning  to  write  this  para¬ 
graph,  he  tells  me  that  more  Christmas  books  have  been  illustrated  by 
photography  this  season,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  his  pro¬ 
cess,  than  in  any  former  year.  MM.  Goupil,  of  Paris,  are  also  making 
great  advance  in  their  new  process  of  photo-engraving.  In  portraiture 
the  practice  of  retouching  the  negative  seems  to  be  more  largely  em¬ 
ployed.  There  is  no  earthly  objection  to  this  if  those  for  whom  the 
portrait  is  taken  are  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  love  of  art  is  so 
strong  that  the  love  of  literal  truth,  unless  that  be  artistic,  has  to  give 
way  before  it.  I  see  no  objection  to  this  in  cases  where  the  exact  truth 
is  undesirable  or  not  required.  If  by  any  means — no  matter  what — an 
artistic  result  can  be  obtained  where  an  artistic  result  is  demanded,  the 
end  must  justify  the  means.  It  all  turns  upon  this:  a  photographer 
must  be  an  artist  in  taste  and  feeling  or  he  will  never  turn  out  artistic 
work.  One  of  the  merits  of  photography  as  a  pursuit  is  that  it  tends  to 
cultivate  the  taste  and  educate  the  mind  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  There  are  many  good  amateur  photographers  who 
cannot  use  the  brush  or  the  pencil,  but  whose  works,  nevertheless,  prove 
that  they  have  exquisite  taste  and  a  keen  enjoyment  of  nature.  Of 
these  gentlemen  there  is,  probably,  not  one  who  would  not  frankly  confess 
that  photography  has  done  much  towards  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  by 
making  him  a  closer  observer  of  those  conditions  upon  which  the  beauty 
of  a  picture  depends.  Thus,  whether  with  his  camera  or  without  it, 
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nature  lias  become  to  him  a  source  of  higher  enjoyment  through  the  closer 
habits  of  observation  and  analysis  which  the  use  of  his  camera  has  taught 
him;  and  on  his  country  rambles  a  host  of  subjects  now  please  his  eye 
and  produce  agreeable  emotions  which,  before  his  art-cultivation,  would 
have  been  passed  by  unobserved.  What  an  inestimable  gain  it  is  to  a 
man  to  have  cultivated  bis  eye  to  an  appreciation  of  form  and  colour 
and  picturesque  combinations  of  light  and  shade !  What  an  unfailing, 
rational,  and  cheap  enjoyment  is  this  !  It  is  one  of  which  he  cannot  be 
robbed.  It  is  his  joy  in  health  and  his  consolation  in  sorrow.  Even  on 
a  bed  of  sickness  and  suffering  a  glimpse  of  this  beautiful  world  brings 
solace  to  a  mind  which  has  been  trained  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Let  the  worst  happen  to  a  man  that  can  happen,  he  has  still  this  comfort 
left,  and  he  can  enjoy  the  fleecy  clouds  and  the  tints  of  sky  through  the 
barred  window  of  a  cell,  from  the  deck  of  a  convict  ship,  or  even  when 
mounting  a  scaffold  to  be  hanged,  or  on  his  way  to  the  plain  of  Satory 
to  meet  a  rebel’s  fate  !  But  the  true  lover  of  nature  can  seldom  deserve 
such  a  fate  as  this,  for  his  mind  must  have  been  humanised  and  the 
rugged  asperities  of  his  character  smoothed  down  by  such  a  passion. 
The  face  of  nature  was  intended  to  be  our  delight,  our  solace,  and  our 
study  by  the  Author  of  all  Good.  Let  us  not,  then,  spend  too  much  of 
life  amongst  brick  walls,  York  paving  stones,  gas  lamps,  smoke  and  fog, 
with  only  such  comfort  as  can  be  extracted  from  cigars  and  brandy  and 
water,  alcohol  and  nicotine !  Respecting  life  in  towns  Dr.  Mann  says  : — 
“  A  man  who  spends  all  his  days  in  the  open  country  may  fairly  expect 
to  live  seventeen  years  longer  than  one  who  dwells  entirely  in  a  close 
city.”  ( A  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  Life ,  page  336.) 

A  propos  of  nicotine  (since  this  first  letter  of  the  new  year  is  to  be 
such  a  gossiping  one),  it  is  this  cheerful  poison — one  of  the  most  deadly 
known — which  gives  the  chief  piquancy  to  snuff,  French  tobacco  con¬ 
tains  about  six  per  cent,  of  it ;  American  tobaeco  about  two  per  cent ! 
A  confirmed  suuff-taker  puts  about  balf-a-gramme  up  his  nose  every 
few  minutes.  Fancy  the  delicate  nerves  of  the  nose,  the  most  sensitive 
of  any  in  the  system — nerves  which  can  detect  the  perfume  of  musk 
twenty  years  after  a  drawer  has  contained  it — nerves  which  could 
almost  be  tickled  by  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter — insulted  by  such 
villainous  stuff  as  this  !  and  how  laughably  they  resent  it  in  the  first 
instance  !  How  very  singular  are  some  of  the  customs  of  mankind ! 
“Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk,”  smoke  tobacco,  take  snuff, 
eat  arsenic,  and  chew  opium  !  One  day,  on  a  country  walk  over  the 
glorious  breezy  landes,  in  the  bright  sunshine,  I  fell  in  with  an  old 
Breton  in  his  broad-brimmed  plush  hat  and  short  jacket  and  trousers, 
and  we  fraternised  and  plodded  along  together.  Presently  he  offered 
me  his  snuff-box,  and  I  took  half-a-gramme  of  his  compound  of  nico¬ 
tine,  a  single  drop  of  which  in  your  eye  will  kill  you  as  dead  as  a  shot 
from  a  Krupp  gun.  What  I  really  did  with  it  the  reader  can  imagine, 
hut  I  didn’t  put  it  up  my  nose.  By-and-by  we  came  to  a  little  road¬ 
side  auberge,  and  there  my  hospitable  friend  must  needs  stop  to  treat 
me,  at  my  option,  either  with  a  glass  of  execrable  brandy  impregnated 
with  fusil  oil,  or  with  not  a  glass,  but  a  bowl,  of  cider  more  than  half- 
converted  into  acetic  acid,  and  which  costs  about  the  same  as  good  fresh 
milk.  What  a  funny  world  we  live  in,  to  be  sure  !  And  then  to  see 
the  state  of  the  high  street  of  my  little  village  of  Codilo,  the  faubourg 
of  Redon,  and  the  dirty  dens  that  the  poor  peasants  live  in— so  low, 
and  dark,  and  stifling  !  No  wonder  doctors  flourish !  Is  it  not  high 
time  that  a  little  elementary  physiology  should  be  taught  in  schools? 
or  arc  we  so  perverse  that  even  knowledge  would  not  cure  us  of  bad 
habits  ?  But  Dr.  Richardson,  of  local  anaesthesia  celebrity,  tells  us  that 
smoking  in  moderation  is  not  so  bad  as  eating  to  excess.  But  eating  in 
moderation  is  not  so  had  as  smoking  to  excess.  It  is  the  excess  of  a 
thing  which  does  harm.  Shall  we,  then,  indulge  in  little  vices  in  mode¬ 
ration  ?  No ;  it  is  playing  far  too  dangerous  a  game.  But  to  return  to 
tho  progress  that  has  been  made  in  our  dear  art. 

In  the  taking  of  negatives  attention  seems  now  to  he  chiefly  directed 
to  tho  bromido  processes,  as  affording  the  best  hope  of  arriving  at 
shorter  exposures.  It  is  here  that  wc  must  look  for  novelty;  for  all 
thoso  processes  in  which  iodide  of  silver  enters  seem  to  have  gone  the 
full  length  of  their  tether,  and  to  he  incapable  of  yielding  anything 
better  than  has  already  been  done  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
operators  who  have  now  employed  them  for  many  years  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  excitant  of  iodide  of  silver,  viz., 
free  nitrate,  which  will  givo  a  fair  amount  of  sensitiveness— a  fact 
which  seems  to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  innumerable  preservatives 
of  different  kinds,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  have  been  applied  to 
washed  iodido  of  silver  films  without  realising  anything  approaching 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  wet  iodide  films  with  excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver. 


It  may  be  otherwise ;  hut,  if  so,  the  pleasing  discovery  of  tho  now  pre¬ 
servative  has  yet  to  be  made.  But  with  bromide  of  silver  the  case  is 
widely  different,  and  a  host  of  preservatives  may  be  employed  in  place 
of  free  nitrate  without  any  sacrifice  of  sensitiveness.  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  acidity  of  the  film  and  of  the  developer,  which 
is  a  necessary  condition  in  the  common  wet  process,  is  an  insuperable 
barrier  against  all  hope  of  arriviug  at  increased  sensitiveness  by  that 
method;  but  with  bromide  of  silver  this  acid  condition  may  be  re¬ 
versed,  and  alkalinity  may  he  substituted  for  it  without  introducing 
fog  or  any  practical  objection.  In  short,  I  have  proved  by  experi¬ 
ments  which  I  published  two  years  ago,  and  which  I  have  many 
times  repeated  since,  that  a  film  greatly  superior  in  sensitiveness  to 
any  that  can  he  produced  by  the  common  wet  process  may  he  obtained 
by  means  of  bromide  of  silver  combined  with  alkaline  organic  matter, 
and  developed  by  the  alkaline  method.  This  fact  (which  1  have  proved 
a  hundred  times — aye,  a  thousand  times)  is  now  beginning  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  others  in  a  sort  of  roundabout  way,  and  it  cannot  he  kept  too 
|  prominently  before  the  notice  of  experimenters.  Sooner  or  later  it 
!  must  be  generally  admitted,  and  then  a  great  step  in  advance  will  ho 
made.  No  dry  plate  with  which  I  have  ever  been  supplied  by  others 
for  trial  has  equalled  in  sensitiveness  those  which  I  can  prepare  myself 
by  observing  the  above  conditions.  The  nearest  approach  has  been  the 
plate  sent  by  Colonel  Wortley  the  other  day;  but  he  is  now  modifying 
his  process  without  publishing  his  new  methods  of  preparation,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  these  may  he.  By  abandoning  the  use  of  a 
chloride  in  his  emulsion,  and  by  employing  a  neutral  or  alkaline  preser* 
vative,  he  will,  no  doubt,  arrive  at  the  same  sensitiveness  as  that  which 
I  can  any  day  obtain  by  working  on  the  principle  published  in  my 
pamphlet  two  years  ago.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  bromide  processes  that 
we  must  now  look  for  advance  in  negative  photography,  not  only  as 
regards  greater  rapidity  of  exposure,  but  also  beauty  of  result ;  for 
bromide  of  silver  is  less  subject  than  iodide  to  solarisation  and  halation, 
and  it  certainly  brings  out  better  the  details  of  green  foliage  in  shadow 
without  sacrificing  the  lights  of  the  picture.  I  may  have  expressed 
doubts  of  this  on  other  occasions ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  any  longer 
in  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  every  week  of  fresh  experiment  brings. 
Add  to  these  advantages  of  the  use  of  bromide  of  silver  exclusively  the 
fact  that  you  can  with  perfect  ease  develope  either  a  negative  or  a  posi¬ 
tive  at  will,  and  I  really  think  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  future  of 
negative  photography  lies  in  the  abandonment  of  iodide  in  favour  of 
bromide  of  silver.  Some  of  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  say,  “mix  the 
two  ;”  but  why  mix  them  if  the  iodide  should  only  be  a  hindrance  and 
not  a  good  ?  It  is  quite  certain  that  its  presence  tends  to  hardness  in  a 
negative  upon  a  dry  plate,  and  that  for  a  reason  which  I  could  easily 
point  out. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  photographers  should  turn  their  attention 
much  more  than  they  have  hitherto  done  to  printing  upon  a  smooth 
surface,  such  as  white  enamelled  plates,  which  might  be  inserted  in 
albums  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  demand  for  such  plates  would  soon 
bring  about  their  supply  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  the  carbon  process  would 
yield  beautiful  results  upon  them — far  finer  than  albumenised  paper 
prints.  The  carbon  process  will  never  he  popular  until  something  of 
this  sort  is  introduced. 

Canon  Beechey  has  made  some  very  excellent  remarks,  at  page  597,  on 
the  squabble  which  photographers  often  indulge  in  respecting  the  priority 
of  discovery  of  matters,  which,  after  all,  may  have  no  great  practical 
importance.  This  is  not  to  our  credit,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  take  the 
advice  of  our  reverend  friend  in  future,  and  try  to  get  on  more  har¬ 
moniously  together.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  know  who  is  the  true 
author  of  every  real  improvement  in  our  art,  however  humble ;  but  that 
can  always  be  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  published  evidence,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  import  angry  feelings  into  the  question.  Now  that  we 
are  beginning  a  new  year,  let  all  past  squabbles  be  forgotten,  and  let  us 
begin  a  fresh  race,  more  amicably,  on  the  course  of  improvement.  The 
little  lecture  we  have  had  has  been  well  deserved,  and  the  kind-hearted 
Canon  has  put  the  matter  before  us  most  sensibly. 

Redon,  France,  December  28,  1871.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— » — 

STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERAS.  —  TRANSPOSING  AND  VIEWING 
THE  PICTURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  number  your  correspondent,  “Subaltern,” 
explained  the  method  which  he  adopts  for  taking  stereoscopic  negatives 
so  that  transparencies  may  he  printed  direct  from  them  without  trans- 
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position.  I  do  not  know  tliat  the  method  which  he  describes  was  new 
fourteen  years  ago ;  but,  as  you  have  inserted  his  communication,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  at  that  time  (photographically  so  re¬ 
mote)  I  used  a  very  similar  arrangement  with  marked  success,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  parallel  frame  of  Latimer  Clark,  then  in  general  use. 

In  my  apparatus,  however,  the  camera  was  provided  with  a  dove-tailed 
groove  sliding  upon  a  wooden  bar,  which  bar  was  marked  with  divisions 
from  the  centre  to  the  left  and  right,  so  that  any  required  amount  of 
stereoscopic  relief  could  be  given  to  the  negatives. 

Perhaps  I  may  add  that  the  wooden  bar  described  was  fixed  upon 
the  top  of  a  dark  box,  which  I  flatter  myself  was  one  of  the  precursors 
of  the  numerous  race  of  similar  contrivances  which  have  succeeded  it. 
It  was  made  for  me  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Rouch,  and  contained  the 
whole  of  my  stereoscopic  wet-plate  requirements,  being  lighted  by  a 
yellow  glass  window  in  front,  the  operator  working  through  sleeves  in 
the  front  lid,  and  seeing  his  work  through  an  opening  at  the  top.  It 
was  provided  with  external  water-tank  and  flexible  washing-tube  and 
clip  of  the  now  well-known  kind. 

In  1858  this  box  travelled  with  me  through  a  country  little  known  to 
photographers,  but  offering  them  a  field  scarcely  equalled  for  the  interest 
and  beauty  of  its  scenery— I  mean  the  volcanic  district  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  in  central  France ;  and  with  it  I  obtained  a  number  of  negatives 
of  some  merit,  considering  when  and  by  what  a  tyro  they  were  taken. 

Mr.  Rouch  obtained  my  consent  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  this 
apparatus,  and  supplied  a  considerable  number,  not  without  pecuniary 
advantage  to  myself. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  transposition  of  stereoscopic  pictures.  Most 
of  your  scientific  readers  are  probably  aware  that  an  ordinary  stereo¬ 
scopic  picture  properly  mounted  can  be  seen  by  an  ocular  trick,  without 
the  use  of  a  stereoscope  at  all.  The  trick  consists  in  converging  the 
direction  of  sight  of  the  two  eyes,  whilst  their  focus  is,  by  an  effort, 
adjusted  to  suit  a  distance  different  to  that  of  convergence.  I  have  often 
examined — and  do  often  examine  and  admire— the  stereographs  in  the 
shop-windows  without  the  use  of  any  other  instrument  than  my  eyes. 

This  power  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  and  is  easily  learnt ;  but  I  pos¬ 
sess  another  and  rarer  one,  that  of  seeing  with  correct  stereoscopic  effect 
pictures  wrongly  mounted.  This  is  done  by  looking  at  the  left-hand  picture 
with  the  right  eye  and  at  the  right  hand  picture  with  the  left  eye,  at  the 
same  time  adjusting  the  focus  of  the  eyes  to  suit  the  apparent  distance. 

This  “  trick”  has  some  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  pictures 
may  be  of  any  size  or  distance  apart  (which  is  not  the  case  with  pictures 
truly  mounted) ;  and  I  have,  indeed,  sometimes  made  two  objects  six 
feet  apart  and  six  feet  distance  from  me  apparently  converge.  Again : 
with  a  “twin  lens”  stereoscopic  camera  the  picture  formed  upon  the 
ground  glass  may  be  seen — inverted  of  course,  but  with  perfect  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect ;  and  the  ultimate  result  can  thus  be  judged  far  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  by  examining  one  picture  only  upon  the  ground  glass. 

Of  course,  the  objection  to  the  twin  lens  camera  is  that  stereoscopic 
effect  cannot  be  given  to  distant  scenery  for  want  of  sufficient  lateral 
separation  of  the  points  of  sight. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

22,  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery -lane,  E.  Edwards,  Patent  Agent. 

Januarg  2,  1872. 


IVORY  FOR  MINIATURES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  oblige 
by  informing  me  of  a  method  by  which  I  can  render  ivory  flexible? 

I  am  desirous  of  painting  a  miniature  on  ivory,  but  previous  to  my 
doing  so  it  is  necessary  that  the  surface  be  made  convex.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  a  method  by  which  ivory  tablets  can  be  rendered  quite  soft  and 
flexible,  so  as  to  permit  them  to  be  bent  into  any  shape,  and  it  is  this 
method  about  which  I  now  inquire.— I  am,  yours  &c., 

Regent-street,  January  3,  1872.  An  Artist. 

[It  is  said  that  if  ivory  be  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution 
of  phosphoric  acid  it  becomes  both  flexible  and  semi-transparent. 
When  washed  and  dried  it  retains  its  flexibility. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

“ALBUMEN  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  FADING.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  the  heading  of  the  paper 
or  controversy  on  the  Application  of  Albumen  in  Photography  changed 
to  the  above  form,  seeing  that  four-fifths  of  the  original  article  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  recommendation  of  the  “treacherous  compound  called  albu¬ 
men”  to  the  most  vital  part  of  photography,  the  negative— or,  as  the 
French  more  properly  call  it,  the  clichi  ;  the  mother  plate  from  which  a 
fresh-born  beauty  can  be  brought  forth  in  season  through  the  influence- 
distant  yet  present— of  that  mighty  combination  of  atoms  giving  us 
light  and  heat. 

I  remark  that  the  photographic  world  is  not  told  to  use  bad  eggs, 
neither  to  let  the  whites  of  the  fresh  ones  stand  to  decompose,  and  rid 
the  solution  “of  at  all  events  a  portion  of  the  sulphur.”  No  !  you  are 
recommended  to  coat  the  substratum  of  albumen  on  the  glass  plate  with 
an  air-tight  film  of  collodion,  and  thus  shut  in  the  enemy  while  in  its 
“  unoxidised  condition,  and  therefore  in  a  fit  state  to  enter  into  combi¬ 
nation  with  silver  as  a  sulphide.”  Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  the 
sulphide  of  silver  in  the  case  of  negatives  would  be  black  or  brown,  and 
so  the  change  would  be  of  no  consequence. 


In  my  former  communication  I  was  careful  not  to  mention  any  out¬ 
side  names.  I  shall  adhere  to  this  until  they  come  forward  in  propria 
persona  to  prove  that  there  is  a  “white  sulphide  of  silver.”  This  is 
the  assumption  which  I  rebut.  I  may  remark  that  1  am  in  a  position 
to  know  that  there  are  many  great  names  who  use  the  “cheap  and 
nasty”  because  it  is  cheap.  If  they  are  unconscious  of  the  fading  of 
their  prints  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  enlighten  them. 

Lieut.  Abney  honours  me  in  Latin.  Bishop  Athanasius  exerted 
himself  against  the  whole  world  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  incar¬ 
nation.  Lieut.  Abney  implies  that  I  exert  myself  against  the  whole 
world.  I  am  only  trying  to  rebut  that  which  I  believe  would  be 
a  popular  error  in  photography.  I  have  already  given  reasons  that  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  sulphur  in  the  albumen  is  the  cause  of  fading. 
Lieut.  Abney  recals  my  attention  to  a  popular  error  -(it  never  was 
a  law  of  nature)  up  to  the  time  of  the  middle  ages — “that  the  sun 
went  round  the  earth.”  Galileo  said  “the  earth  went  round  the  sun.” 
He,  too,  in  the  first  instance,  was  against  the  “whole  world,”  and  he 
had  the  courage  to  suffer  alone. 

As  regards  the  reference  to  mixtures :  if  solutions  are  called  mixtures, 
then,  of  course,  we  cannot  detect  the  particles  by  the  microscope.  I 
have  not  called  solutions  mixtures.  The  reason  is  that  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  an  incorrect  name  for  them.  This  in  passing.  I  do  not  go 
further,  because  it  would  lead  us  from  the  main  point  of  discussion, 
which  I  shall  not  permit  myself  to  do. 

The  example  of  “sensitised  collodion.” — Do  we  not  all  begin  with  a 
transparent  compound — prepared  collodion — and  afterwards  get  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  entangled  in  the  film  that,  certainly,  requires  no  aid  from  the 
microscope  to  detect.  Still  in  the  case  of  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides,  mixed  precipitates  (?)— isomorphous  or  double  salts — the  aid  of 
the  microscope  alone  would  be  insufficient  (our  argument  is  on  “free 
sulphur”  in  a  transparent  medium);  let  us  make  sure  that  they  are 
not  double  salts  by  precipitating  them  separately,  then  mix.  Now, 
will  the  microscope  detect  them  ?  It  appears  that  I  have  made  a  mis¬ 
quotation  ;  allow  me  to  correct  myself.  Lieut.  Abney  says  : — 

“  In  sheets  of  paper  which  I  have  tested  I  have  found  1-2  on  an  average  of 
uncombined  sulphur  present.  The  same  amount  of  sulphur  is  found  in  a  per¬ 
fectly-washed  print ;  but  I  think  the  chief  feature  in  the  analysis  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  sulphur  is  in  the  albumen  before  hyposulphite  of  soda  has  been  in 
contact  with  it.” 

Now,  in  making  an  analysis  of  albumenised  paper,  it  must  be  totally 
destroyed  or  rendered  unfit  for  printing  purposes;  therefore,  the  “same 
amount  of  sulphur”  being  found  in  a  print  on  another  piece  of  paper,  I 
think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  quotation  was  fair,  though  the 
wording  was  somewhat  abridged. 

I  do  not  deny  that  sulphur  compounds  can  exist  in  albumen  in  different 
proportions;  but  what  I  do  deny  is  that  “free  sulphur”  exists  in  albu¬ 
men.  If  there  were  an  “average”  of  “  free  sulphur,”  then  a  minimum 
sample  of  albumen  could  be  brought  up  to  and  above  the  average  by  the 
addition  of  “free  sulphur;”  but  I  have  yet  to  be  shown  that  sulphur 
will  dissolve  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  albumen.  We  are  asked  if  the 
i  crystals  of  the  salts  dissolved  in  the  solution  of  albumen  can  be  de¬ 
tected  in  the  dried  paper  by  the  microscope.  We  might  as  well  have 
been  asked  if  a  microscope  could  detect  a  needle  in  a  truss  of  hay ;  one 
would  be  quite  as  much  mixed  up  with  opaque  matter  as  the  other. 
Again:  we  are  asked — “ What  becomes  of  the  phosphorus ?”  Ah!  by- 
the-bye,  phosphate  of  silver  is  whitish  yellow.  Perhaps  the  makers  of 
the  bad-smelling  papers  which  Lieut.  Abney  has  been  experimenting  on 
think  the  yolks  as  good  as  the  whites  for  albumenising,  and  so  he  finds 
the  phosphorus  that  was  intended  to  form  part  of  the  bones  of  the 
embryo  animal. 

Lieut.  Abney  is  certain  of  one  thing — “  that  unoxidised  sulphur  exists 
in  albumen.”  This  I  do  not  deny;  but  I  again  say  that  sulphide  of 
silver  is  not  white.  Whatever  quantity  of  butyrates  may  have  been 
formed  prior  to  sensitising  would  react,  no  doubt,  with  nitrate  of  silver 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  chlorides,  and  probably  become  soluble  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  I  have  been  told  that  the  silver  solution  on  which 
such  paper  has  been  floated  smells  equally  as  bad  as  the  paper  itself 
after  a  little  use.  We  are  not  discussing  the  fading  by  hyposulphite  of 
soda  being  left  in  the  print;  on  a  future  occasion  I  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  that  subject. 

If  my  allusion  to  a  spirit  conveyed  to  Lieut.  Abney’s  or  any  other 
reader’3  mind  that  I  am  a  “spiritualist”  in  the  sense  of  a  table-rapping 
conjuror,  they  are  much  mistaken;  nevertheless,  by  metaphysical  rea¬ 
soning,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  matter  has  its  origin 
in  a  Spirit.  —I  am  yours,  &c.,  F.  W.  Hart. 

8,  Kingsland  Green,' January  1,  1872. 


To  Make  a  Varnish  that  will  Imitate  Ground  Glass.— Mr.  J. 
Garratt  has  favoured  us  with  the  following To  make  a  varnish  to 
imitate  ground  glass  dissolve  90  grains  of  sandarac  and  20  grains  of 
mastic  in  two  ounces  of  washed  methylated  ether,  and  add,  in  small 
quantities,  a  sufficiency  of  benzine  to  make  it  dry,  with  a  suitable  grain 
— too  little  making  the  varnish  too  transparent,  an  excess  making  it 
crapy.  The  quantity  of  benzine  required  depends  upon  its  quality — 
from  half-an-ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a-half,  or  even  more  ;  but  the  best 
results  are  got  with  a  medium  quality.  It  is  important  to  use  washed 
ether,  free  from  spirit. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  ready.  For  particulars  see  advertising 
sheet,  page  vii.,  in  present  number. 

All  orders  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Publishing  Office,  2,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.  C.  To  prevent  disappointment,  Is.  2d.  in  postage 
stamps  should  accompany  each  order  for  a  single  copy  when  the  work  is 
to  be  forwarded  by  post. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  quarter-plate  camera  and  lens  for  taking  cartes- de-visite  and 
stereos.,  with  tripod  and  complete  set  of  trays  and  dishes  for  an  amateur, 
for  a  good  silver  English  lever  watch,  or  gold  Albert.  Open  to  offers. — 
Address,  H.  T.,  3,  Upper  High-street,  Ipswich. 

A  Darlot  carte-de-visite  lens,  with  Waterhouse  diaphragms,  and  six  stereo, 
printing-frames,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  B  flat  cornet  of  modern  shape. 
Address,  E.  J.  E.,  Trinity  House,  Hastings. 

I  have  a  number  of  the  English  Mechanic  and  Cassell's  Illustrated  History 
of  England  which  I  will  exchange  for  anything  useful  in  the  photographic 
line. — Address,  George  Ward,  Photographic  Rooms,  Ringwood,  Hants. 

Will  be  given  in  exchange  for  Silver  Sunbeam ,  Illustrated  Photographer,  or 
other  photographic  works,  seven  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  and  Photographic  News,  to  present  date  (four  of  the  above 
are  bound) ;  likewise  a  square,  folding,  ornamental  pedestal,  and  turned 
pillar  balustrade  for  cameras,  lenses,  or  other  articles  of  equal  value. — 
Address,  C.  H.  Free,  Queen-street,  Hull. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Omega. — Nothing  will  fix  prints  so  effectually  as  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Geo.  Glover.— 1.  Iodide  of  potassium. — 2.  Iodide  of  ammonium. — 3.  Bromide 
of  calcium. 

J.  B.  Junior— 1.  Six  grammes  are  equal  to  about  ninety-six  grains. — 2.  Do 
not  exceed  twenty  ounces. 

M  edicus  — If  you  really  desire  our  aid  it  is  not  sufficient  for  you  to  merely  say 
that  you  do  not  succeed ;  you  must  give  us  particulars. 

Alfred  James. — The  negative  reached  us  completely  smashed,  as  if  it  had 
been  intentionally  so  treated  by  the  post-office  officials.  If  you  send  another, 
please  take  ordinary  means,  at  least,  for  its  preservation. 

X.Y  Z. — Though  obliged  for  your  kind  invitation  we  must  decline  it.  Some 
tine  day  in  summer  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  your  hospitality  for  a  portion 
of  a  day ;  but  the  distance  is  too  great  to  render  such  a  step  possible  at  the 
present  season  of  the  year. 

Rev.  J.  J.  R — We  now  know  the  cause  of  your  failure;  the  rays  from  the 
paraffine  lamp,  not  having  been  modified  by  passing  through  yellow  glass  or 
yellow  paper,  have  fogged  the  plate.  Collodio-albumen  plates  are  by  no 
means  very  sensitive;  but  they  are  sufficiently  so  not  to  bear  such  a  degree 
of  light  with  impunity. 

J.  E.  G. — 1.  Not  having  a  lens  of  the  description  mentioned  we  are  unable  to 
answer  the  question. — 2.  This  question  cannot  be  answered  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  process,  the  strength  of  the  light,  and  the  kind  of  subject. 

—  3.  The  method  you  suggest  for  backing  plates  would  answer,  but  there 
would  be  great  danger  of  breaking  the  glass.  It  would,  however,  be  inferior 
to  the  application  of  a  dark  pigment. 

Rev.  C.  J.  T. — There  is  no  method  that  we  can  recommend  as  suitable  for 
your  purpose  which  will  answer  better  than  the  coffee  process.  Tenderness  of 
the  film  is  overcome  by  a  substratum  of  albumen,  and  for  transparencies  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  take  great  care  lest  we  should  get  too  great  inten¬ 
sity.  Sinco  receiving  your  letter  we  have  found  two  plates  that  had  been 
prepared  at  the  same  time  as  yours— in  fact,  some  of  the  same  “batch” — 
and  on  trying  one  of  them  we  find  that  the  picture  obtained  on  it  is  of  consi- 
derable  merit,  of  which  we  shall  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
yourself. 

K  8.  Starke. — A  foeimeter  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  you.  It  is  not 
an  Instrument  for  foonuing  with,  as  you  evidently  suppose  it  to  be,  but,  in 
v,  m  a  pi'To  of  apparatus  invented  by  the  late  M.  Claudet  for  the  pur- 
1> of  ascertaining  what  nmount  of  difference  (if  anv)  there  is  between  the 
chemiod  and  visual  focus  of  a  lens.  It  consists,  in 'effect,  of  a  number  of 
pieoes  of  wood  radiating  from  a  centre  like  the  spokes  in  awheel,  but  each 
!l  iving  a  number  painted  on  it,  and  so  arranged  on  the  axis  that  No.  1  is 
B  IT  t  i  I  the  lens.  If  the  lens  be  properly  corrected  the  arm  that  is  focussed 

—  N  >.  6,  for  example — will  bn  sharpest  in  the  picture.  If  a  lower  number 
bn  sharper  than  the  one  focussed  then  the  lens  is  under-corrected. 

H  B  It  — W  e  handed  your  former  letter  to  an  experienced  friend  to  obtain  an 
answer  to  ono  of  the  queries,  but  ho  has,  in  the  meantime,  mislaid  it.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  mode  of  keeping  the  bromide  and  the  silver  dissolved  in  sepa- 
rnts  b ’t ties  suggested  by  you,  it  is  not  so  good  as  that  now  in  use,  for  the 
nitrate  of  silver  1  oing  most  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  it  would  be  necessary  to 
k-'op  the  bottle  containing  it  always  at  a  high  temperature  to  prevent  the 
crystals  depositing.  The  bromide,  on  the  other  hand,  being  quite  soluble  in  the 
collodion,  may  bo  added  at  once.  In  the  early  days  of  this  dcpartuient  of 
photography  8  in  O  experimentalists  added  the  bromide  of  silver  to  the  col- 
lodion  nnd  made  the  emulsion  in  that  way,  shaking  it  well  up,  of  course; 
but  it  was  found  to  be  inferior  to  the  method  now  adopted. 


B.  L  Lloyd  wishes  to  know  when  albumen  was  first  used  as  a  substratum  for 
■collodion.  We  cannot  say  ;  but  we  used  it  a  good  deal  in  the  spring  of  1 8oD , 
and  we  know  it  was  in  use  prior  to  that  time. 

Photo-Litho  writes: — “Speaking  of  patents:  a  process  of  anilino  printing 
was  patented  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Vincent  Brookes;  can  you  inform  mo  if 
the  patent  is  still  in  force  ?  ” — The  process  was  used  in  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Brookes,  but  it  was  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Willis,  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  We  are  uncertain  whether  the  patent  has  expired  or  is  still  in  force. 

A  Country  Optician.— 1.  If  you  will  send  us  the  lens  for  a  few  days  we  will 
screw  it  on  our  camera,  and  then  give  you  our  opinion  of  its  merits. — 2.  Tho 
idea  of  using  flint  glass  of  two  degrees  of  dispersion  is  not  the  novel  one  you 
imagine  it  to  he.  A  patent,  to  which  was  granted  provisional  protection  only, 
was  obtained,  several  years  ago,  for  photographic  lenses  made  of  flint  glass 
alone.— 3.  The  only  objection  that  we  can  see  to  the  use  of  flint  glass  is  not 
in  its  proper  use,  but  in  its  abuse  ;  by  which  we  mean  that  there  may  bo  a 
temptation  to  use  flint  of  too  great  a  degree  of  density,  by  which  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  might  be  in  danger  of  being  acted  on  by  it,  and 
the  glass  thus  get  decomposed. — 4.  In  the  article  in  Inst  number,  by  a  slip  of 
the  pen  the  name  of  M.  Derogy  was  introduced  instead  of  that  of  M.  Darlot. 

A  Correspondent. — “  Magic”  photographs  may  be  made  in  the  following 
manner: — Make  a  print  from  a  negative  in  the  usual  way,  taking  care  not  to 
tone  it  with  gold.  Of  course  it  must  be  fixed.  After  being  well  washed, 
immerse  the  print  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  allow  it  to 
remain  until  the  image  has  disappeared,  and  then  wash  and  dry.  The  print 
will  now  be  invisible,  but  it  may  be  developed  in  the  following  way  :  — Have 
a  sheet  of  white  blotting-paper  prepared  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  afterwards  drying  it.  To  develope  the  image  on  the 
first  sheet,  moisten  the  second  with  common  water  and  lay  one  upon  the 
other,  when  the  invisible  image  will,  as  if  by  magic,  start  into  vigorous, 
visible  existence.  To  preserve  the  picture  it  has  merely  to  be  washed  in 
water. 

Wandering  Photographer  (Libourne). — 1.  Respecting  black  varnish : — 
We  have  never  found  the  ordinary  benzole  of  commerce  to  fail  in  dissolv¬ 
ing  bitumen.  The  kind  you  have  obtained  in  France  must  have  been 
very  impure.  If  you  cannot  succeed  in  obtaining  a  proper  solvent  for  the 
bitumen,  a  good  black  varnish  may  he  made  by  mixing  lampblack  with 
mastic  or  copal  varnish.  What  is  sold  by  ironmongers  and  others  in  this 
country  as  Brunswick  black  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  black  varnish 
for  backing  positives. — 2.  To  make  a  transparency  direct  in  the  camera,  use 
a  collodion  film  containing  bromide  of  silver  alone,  develope  by  the  alkaline 
method,  and  then  apply  nitric  acid.  In  the  early  part  of  last  summer  wo 
exhibited  in  the  publishing  office  of  this  Journal  eight  or  nine  transparancies 
and  negatives  converted  in  this  way.  Some  were  negatives  taken  in  tho 
camera  on  collodio-bromide  plates,  one  half  of  the  image  having  been  dis¬ 
solved  away  by  nitric  acid  and  the  other  half  treated  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  In  some  others  a  transparency  was  printed,  by  contact,  from  a  nega¬ 
tive,  and  this  having  been  printed  in  precisely  a  similar  way  a  result  the 
converse  of  the  preceding  was  obtained— one  half  of  the  plate  showing  the 
original  transparency  in  silver,  the  other  being  a  negative  in  bromide  of 
silver.  These,  again,  were  modified  in  the  way  described  previously  by 
Mr.  Sutton,  the  bromide  of  silver  being  reduced  to  the  metallic  form. 

Received. — Dr.  Millar;  S.  S.;  A  Black  Country  Photo.;  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  ;  E.  Dunmore  ;  “  Graphicus,”  &c. 

With  the  present  number  is  given  the  Titlepage  and  Index  for  our  last 
volume. 


Artistic  Landscape  Composition. — It  is  generally  supposed  to  ho 
best  to  nearly  fill  the  picture,  or  at  least  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
it,  with  the  subject.  This  is  to  avoid  too  great  an  expanse  of  blank  space 
supposed  to  represent  sky,  but  if  you  can  get  some  good  sky  negatives, 
as  already  suggested,  make  a  picture  with  the  landscape  portion  filling 
only  one-third  of  the  space,  and  let  the  rest  be  sky.  You  will  find  this 
a  good  lesson,  and  the  result  ought  to  surprise  you.  Try  a  picture  over 
a  flat  or  slightly-undulating  piece  of  ground,  hut  broken  up  by  shrubs 
(I  don’t  like  to  say  gorse,  broom,  &c.,  because  one  of  my  limited  expe¬ 
riences  has  not  been  a  visit  to  America,  therefore  I  don’t  know  if  you 
have  these  picturesque  additions  to  your  landscapes) ;  let  the  lens  point 
towards  the  sun,  or  a  few  degrees  off  it,  of  course  shading  the  glass 
from  the  direct  rays;  you  will  find  that  the  sunlight  skimming  along 
the  upper  edges  of  all  the  forms  produces  a  good  and  even  effect.  Try 
a  very  simple  subject  for  once,  something  close  at  home,  and  treat  it 
artistically.  Take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  making  the 
leading  lines  harmonise  with  those  broad  laws  of  composition  which 
pervade  all  good  art.  If  a  picturesque  figure  would  afford  balance  to  the 
lines,  or  fill  a  space  evidently  provided  by  nature  for  a  figure,  take  a 
model  out  with  you  dressed  appropriately,  but  if  you  cannot  do  this 
don’t  take  any  figure  that  may  happen  to  be  at  hand,  but  rather  allow 
the  space  to  remain  “to  let;”  especially  avoid  anything  incongruous  ; 
the  figure  of  a  tourist  or  a  swell  from  the  city  in  a  chimney-pot  hat, 
attitudinising  for  his  portrait  in  the  foreground  of  a  landscape,  is,  as 
Dogberry  would  say,  “  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.”— Mosaics. 
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A  SIMPLE  AND  EASY  MODE  OF  CALCULATING  THE 
PROPORTIONS  OF  SALTS  FOR  EMULSIONS. 

So  many  of  our  readers  appear  to  have  experienced  difficulty  in  cal¬ 
culating  for  themselves  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  required  by  a 
given  collodion  whose  contents  in  bromides  is  known,  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reduce  the  calculations  to  a  purely  mechanical  matter, 
in  order  that  all  ordinary  sources  of  error  may  be  eliminated,  and 
the  desired  information  gained  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  trouble 
and  without  the  sacrifice  of  material  accuracy.  The 
plan  we  have  to  describe  and  illustrate  appears  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  simplicity,  and  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  most  practical  purposes. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  a  very  useful  form  of  slide-rule  for  all  ordinary 
laboratory  calculations  in  which  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
is  not  needed.  The  form  of  slide-rule  we  use  is  that 
arranged  by  Professor  Everett,  of  Belfast,  and  is  known 
as  “Everett’s  scale.”  As  this  is  somewhat  costly  its 
use  could  not  be  recommended,  though  it  is  the  most 
accurate  and  universal  in  application  of  the  various  pro¬ 
portion  tables  which  have  been  constructed.  Wollaston’s 
and  other  slide-rules  might,  of  course,  have  been  selected 
instead;  but  we  preferred  to  suggest  and  engrave  the 
well-known  and  simple  “  Gunter’s  scale  ”  as  that  most 
likely  to  prove  useful  to  our  readers  and  capable  of  giving 
sufficient  accuracy  for  ordinary  purposes. 

We  need  not  enter  into  a  statement  of  the  plan  on 
which  the  accompanying  scale  is  constructed ;  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  indicate  the  method  of  using  it,  which  is  about  as 
simple  as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  may  add  that  the 
scale  has  been  engraved  with  care,  and  is  as  accurate  as 
anything  of  the  kind  can  be  when  printed  on  ordinary 
paper;  results  of  very  considerable  accuracy  are  not, 
therefore,  to  be  expected  from  its  use.  We  shall  now 
describe  and  illustrate  the  mode  of  using  the  scale. 

The  scale  is  one  of  logometric  numbers,  and  enables  us 
to  perform  any  sums  in  simple  proportion,  with  the  aid 
of  a  good  pair  of  compasses  working  rather  stiffly  at  the 
joint.  If  we  wish  to  obtain  the  fourth  proportional  of  any 
set  of  three  numbers  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  one  leg  of 
the  compass  on  the  first  number  as  read  on  the  scale,  and 
the  other  leg  on  the  second  number.  Without  disturbing 
the  distances  between  the  points,  the  compass  is  removed 
from  its  first  position  and  one  leg  placed  on  the  number 
on  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  third  proportional  in 
the  statement  of  the  sum ;  the  second  leg  will  then  rest 
on  the  desired  fourth  proportional  number.  A  few 
instances  will  make  this  quite  clear.  We  want  to  find 
the  value  of  x  in  the  following— 

As  10  :  20  30  :  x 

The  legs  of  the  compasses  are  made  to  coincide  with  the  numbers 
10  and  20  respectively  on  the  scale ;  the  points  are  then  moved 


along  until  that  which  previously  rested  on  10  now  coincides  with  30 
on  the  scale.  On  looking  to  the  second  point  we  find  it  to  indicate, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  expected  on  a  scale  printed  on  paper,  60,  the 
true  fourth  proportional  in  the  above  statement,  and,  consequently, 
the  value  of  x.  Thus,  when  the  proportion  is  correctly  stated  in 
the  first  instance,  an  answer  is  obtained  without  any  of  the  trouble 
involved  in  the  ordinary  process  of  multiplying  the  second  and  third 
terms  together  and  dividing  by  the  first. 

As  the  scale  only  reaches  from  10  to  100,  two  points  will  arise  in 
its  use  First,  numbers  lower  than  10  may  occur  in  the  proportion ; 
and,  secondly,  numbers  greater  than  100.  In  the  first  case  it  is  only 
necessary  to  double  all  the  terms,  and  in  the  second  to  divide  all  by 
any  convenient  number — taking  care,  however,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  divide  the  product  by  two,  and  in  the  second  case  to  multiply  the 
product  obtained  by  the  number  used  in  the  primary  division.  In 
applying  these  rules  in  the  preparation  of  emulsions  we  simply 
require  to  know  the  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  corresponding  to 
any  given  bromide ;  and  the  following  short  table  includes  those 
necessary  constants.  Seventeen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  correspond 
to — 

9 -8  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium. 

11‘9  ,,  „  ,,  ,,  potassium. 

10'3  ,,  ,,  „  ,,  sodium. 

13  6  „  „  „  „  cadmium  (anhydrous). 

Suppose,  now,  that  we  have  a  collodion  we  wish  to  sensitise  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  that  the  composition  of  three  fluid  ounces  is  as 
follows : — 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  9  grains, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  28  „ 

Pyroxyline  . . . . .  15  „ 

Alcohol  and  ether  mixture  . . .  3  ounces, 

we  desire  to  know  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  added  to  the 
above,  in  order  that  only  a  slight  excess  of  soluble  silver  may  be 
present  in  the  emulsion  when  properly  prepared.  We  have  first  to 
find  the  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  corresponding  to  nine  grains  of 
bromide  of  ammonium,  thus : — 

9  8  :  17  .-.  9  :  a;  doubling  all. 

19  6  :  35  .*.18  :  x 

Placing  the  points  of  the  compasses  on  the  numbers  on  the  scale 

corresponding  to  the  first  and  second  terms,  and  then  shifting  the 

point  to  18,  the  second  will  indicate  nearly  8T2;  but  to  get  the 
answer  required  this  number  must  be  divided  by  2,  and  we  thus  get 
15'6  grains  as  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  corresponding  to  9 
grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium.  We  now  have  the  second  propor¬ 
tion— that  for  the  bromide  of  cadmium 

As  136  :  17  28  x 

We  need  not  double  in  this  case,  as  no  number  less  than  10  ia 
included  in  the  statement.  We  leave  the  answers  to  be  found  out 
with  the  aid  of  the  scale.  This  product  added  to  that  previously 
obtained  is  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  required  by  the  three 
ounces  of  collodion. 
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NEGATIVE  RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS. 

Has  a  photographer  a  right  to  retain  a  copy  of  any  work  of  art 
entrusted  to  him,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  ?  Has  a  photographic 
printer  any  right  to  retain  copies  for  himself  of  any  negative  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  ?  These  questions 
are  raised  by  a  perusal  of  the  report  of  a  recent  police  case,  with 
some  subsequent  correspondence  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar. 
Let  us  briefly  restate  the  case. 

Dr.  Wallich,  a  photographer  of  eminence  at  the  west  end  of 
London,  entrusted  Mr.  Henderson,  who  is  a  skilful  photo-enameller, 
with  the  negative  of  a  lady,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  enamel 
printed  from  it.  The  order  was  executed;  but  Mr.  Henderson, 
having  made  a  copy  of  it  for  himself,  exhibited  it  in  his  show-case 
at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  without  the 
permission  either  of  Dr.  Wallich  or  of  the  lady  of  whom  the  portrait 
was  taken.  When  Dr.  Wallich  was  made  aware  of  this  fact  he,  in 
the  interests  of  his  clientele,  requested,  through  his  solicitor,  the  im¬ 
mediate  withdrawal  of  the  picture,  which  was  complied  with,  and*an 
apology  was  made.  Some  of  the  terms  imposed  not  having,  how¬ 
ever,  been  complied  with  the  case  ultimately  came  before  a  police 
magistrate,  the  result  of  which  was  that  a  satisfactory  settlement 
was  made.  Feeling  dissatisfied  with  the  report  of  the  case  which 
appeared  in  The  Times  Mr.  Henderson  wrote  impugning  its  accuracy, 
and  Dr.  Wallich  not  being  quite  satisfied  with  the  report  published 
in  this  Journal  some  correspondence  subsequently  ensued  in  our 
pages. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Henderson  stated,  it  was  not  an  ordinary  case  of 
breach  of  copyright.  We  presume  that,  when  deciding  to  exhibit 
the  portrait,  he  would  reason  thus : — “  Here  is  an  excellent  picture  of 
a  lady  possessing  much  personal  beauty ;  I  will  exhibit  it,  and  give 
credit  to  Dr.  Wallich  for  having  taken  it.  It  will  thus  redound  to  his 
fame  as  a  photographer  as  well  as  to  mine  as  an  enameller.”  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  there  was  a  second  portrait  in  the  same  show-case,  also 
by  Dr.  Wallich,  accompanied  by  a  notice  which  at  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition  had  been  placed  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  case,  stating  by 
whom  the  negatives  were  produced,  but  which  had  shortly  after  been 
removed.  In  the  subsequent  correspondence  the  question  of  copy¬ 
right  was  raised.  The  portrait  of  the  lady  was  copyright;  and,  this 
being  the  case,  the  subject  became  one  that  could  be  brought  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  magistrate. 

The  real  question  is,  and  ought  to  have  been  throughout — Is  a  pho¬ 
tographic  printer  for  the  trade  (for  in  this  transaction  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  was  placed  in  that  position)  justified  in  retaining  specimens  from 
negatives  entrusted  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  business  ;  and,  further, 
is  he  justified  in  publicly  exhibiting  such  prints  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  those  interested?  Mr.  Henderson,  who  is  a  photo¬ 
grapher  of  much  experience,  expresses,  or  seems  to  express,  his 
opinion  on  these  points  in  his  letter  in  our  issue  of  the  29th  ult., 
v  hen  he  asks— “  Why  did  Dr.  Wallich  not  say  when  he  delivered  the 
negative  that  it  was  registered  and  that  I  was  not  to  keep  copies?” 
The  meaning  of  this,  we  presume,  is  that  it  was  the  writer’s  opinion 
that  if  a  negative  be  not  declared  to  be  registered,  and  an  intimation 
given  that  copies  are  not  to  be  kept,  a  printer  may  produce  as  many  as 
bo  chooses  for  his  own  private  use.  Mr.  Henderson  will  scarcely  be 
prepared  to  endorse  such  a  sentiment  as  this,  and  yet  this  was  the 
obvious  meaning  of  his  statement.  If  Mr.  Henderson’s  printer  pro¬ 
duce  fur  his  own  use  prints  from  the  negative  of  one  of  his  customers, 
would  ho  consider  it  a  valid  excuse  to  be  told — “  You  did  not  tell  me 
not  to  do  it  ?  ” 

The  law  of  copyright  has,  or  ought  to  have,  nothing  whatever  to 
do  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  No  one  would  for  a  moment  assume  that 
Dr.  Wallich  s  negative  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  profit;  and  know¬ 
ing  as  we  do  that  Mr.  Henderson,  in  exhibiting  the  picture,  thought 
that  ho  was  really  doing  some  good  to  the  producer  of  the  negative 
as  well  as  to  himself,  we  certainly  cannot  look  upon  it  as  an  ordinary 
case  of  breach  of  copyright.  But  supposing,  as  he  imagined,  that 
Dr.  Wallich  would  not  object  to  the  use  made  of  the  negative,  the 
form  of  asking  and  receiving  permission  should  at  least  have  been 
gone  through.  It  is,  however,  the  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  few 
words  quoted  above  to  which  we  take  exception ;  for  we  hold  that 


apart  altogether  from  any  law  of  copyright  that  may  influence  the 
question,  a  breach  of  trust  is  committed  every  time  that  doctrine  is 
acted  upon.  Photographic  use  and  wont,  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
laws  of  society,  are  opposed  to  such  a  principle  of  action. 


We  very  recently  recorded  some  improvements  in  heliotype  printing. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  announce  some  further  advances  in  this  im¬ 
portant  method  of  printing.  In  a  week  or  two  we  shall  publish 
particulars  of  a  new  photo-mechanical  process  invented  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Edwards,  based  on  a  principle  which  we  believe  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  novel  both  in  idea  and  in  application.  Though  having  for 
its  foundation  a  similar  principle  to  that  involved  in  the  art  of  litho¬ 
graphy,  it  is  entirely  different  to  all  existing  collographic  processes. 
It  promises  to  produce  prints  in  all  respects  equal,  and  in  many 
respects  superior,  to  lieliotj-pe,  and  it  will  be  worked  with  greater 
ease  and  far  greater  rapidity.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  enamelled 
paper  of  being  liable  to  injury  from  damp  has  been  overcome  at  the 
Heliotype  Company’s  factory.  It  is  made  on  their  own  premises 
by  a  new  method  (which  we  shall  also  be  enabled  shortly  to 
publish),  by  which  it  is  rendered  waterproof  in  the  courso  of  its 
manufacture. 

During  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  0.  G.  Rejlander  wTe  were 
glad  to  hear  that  he  contemplates  preparing  a  negative  from  his 
famous  composition  picture  The  Two  Ways  of  Life,  and  issuing  a 
second  edition  of  the  work.  This  picture,  we  may  inform  our 
younger  readers,  was  the  forerunner  of  combination  photographs, 
being,  in  point  of  time,  the  first  picture  of  the  kind  ever  produced. 
It  was  prepared  for  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures’  Exhibition  in 
1857,  and  H.R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  picture  and  in  this  new  application  of  photographic  art.  One 
(and  said  to  be  the  best)  of  the  very  few  original  copies  of  the 
picture — which  possesses  historic  interest  quite  apart  from  its  artistic 
value — is  the  property  of  the  Publisher  of  this  Journal.  We  are  not 
aware  of  the  terms  on  which  copies  of  the  reproduction  are  to  be 
issued,  but  we  understand  that  they  will  be  such  as  to  enable  every 
photographer  to  possess  one.  The  size,  we  believe,  will  be  rather 
smaller  than  that  of  the  original  work. 


Among  several  letters  received  on  what  some  correspondents  desig¬ 
nate  the  collodio-bromide  “controversy” — which,  in  this  aspect,  we 
trust,  is  closed  for  the  future — is  one  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
taking  exception  to  some  of  our  comments  on  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
letter  in  our  issue  of  the  20th  ult.  Colonel  Wortley  concludes  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  we  shall  yet  see  and  recognise  the  originality 
and  value  of  the  special  features  of  difference  between  his  method  of 
working  and  that  of  Mr.  Lea.  Waiving  altogether  the  by-gones  in 
this  matter,  we  believe  that  we  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  describe  an 
emulsion  process  by  Colonel  Wortley  containing  features  of  such 
novelty  as  to  admit  of  no  question  whatever  being  raised  as  to  its 
originality,  and  which  we  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  desig¬ 
nating  as  “  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  collodio-bromide  process.” 


DR.  FRANKLAND’S  VIEW  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  CHANGES 
OCCURRING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  has  only  once  occurred,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  during  the  whole 
history  of  photography  that  an  English  chemist  of  the  first  eminence 
has  so  far  deigned  to  bestow  attention  upon  the  art  as  to  publish  a 
complete  review  of  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the  common 
operations  of  taking  negatives  and  printing  with  the  silver  salts. 
This  solitary  instance  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Frankland  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1856,  entitled,  On  the  Chemical  Changes 
occurring  in  Photography — a  paper  which  was  reported  in  full  in 
Photographic  Notes,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  Vol.  1,  for  that  year. 

On  looking  over  the  back  volumes  of  that  journal  the  other  day 
I  stumbled  upon  the  above  paper,  and  read  it  with  all  the  pleasure 
attending  a  new  discovery.  There  is  so  much  in  it  that  will  be  found 
instructive  to  many  readers  who  have  probably  never  heard  of  it 
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before,  and  so  much  that  is  worthy  of  comment  from  the  new  stand* 
point  of  modern  experience,  that  I  venture  to  occupy  a  portion  o1 
your  space  with  some  extracts  from  it  and  occasional  remarks  thereon- 
The  author  begins  by  telling  us  that— 

“There  are  four  elements  upon  the  chemical  reactions  of  which  light 
appears  especially  to  exert  great  influence ;  these  are  chlorine,  bromine, 

iodine,  and  silver . The  combining  power  of  chlorine  is 

generally  exalted,  and  that  of  bromine  little  affected,  whilst  the  affini¬ 
ties  of  iodine  and  silver  are  considerably  depressed,  under  the  influence 
of  light.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decomposing  effect  of  light  is  greatest 
on  the  compounds  of  iodine  and  of  silver,  and  least  upon  those  of  chlorine 
and  bromine.” 

Here  I  would  observe  that  iodide  of  silver  precipitated  from  a 
mixed  solution  containing  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
with  the  latter  in  appreciable  excess,  is  quite  insensitive  to  light. 
Even  when  this  excess  of  the  latter  salt  has  been  so  far  reduced  by 
copious  washing  as  that  no  appreciable  trace  of  it  can  be  detected  by 
the  most  delicate  tests,  the  iodide  of  silver  still  shows  extreme  insen¬ 
sitiveness,  and  requires  several  minutes  of  exposure  to  full  sunshine 
to  afford  any  blackening  under  the  influence  of  an  ordinary  developer. 
This  fact  is  proved  by  iodised  calotype  papers,  which  show  no  signs 
whatever  of  sensitiveness  until  after  they  have  been  washed  abun¬ 
dantly  in  boiling  distilled  water ;  even  then  they  are  far  too  insensitive 
for  any  ordinary  purpose  of  photography.  Iodised  daguerreotype 
plates  are  another  instance  of  the  extreme  insensitiveness  of  iodide 
of  silver.  In  the  year  1842  I  had  my  portrait  taken  by  the  late  M. 
Claudet  upon  one  of  these  plates,  and  the  exposure  required  was  two 
minutes  in  full  sunshine. 

Before  the  introduction  of  bromine,  portraiture  was  all  but  impos¬ 
sible  upon  iodised  plates.  We  all  know  how  very  insensitive  a  dry 
plate  is,  consisting  of  washed  iodide  of  silver,  even  with  a  tannin 
preservative.  In  the  common  wet  collodion  process  it  is  the  excess 
of  free  nitrate  which  renders  the  iodide  of  silver  sensitive.  The 
probability  is  that  iodide  of  silver,  pure  and  not  in  contact  with  any 
other  matter,  is  absolutely  insensitive  to  light.  The  same  may  be 
equally  true  of  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver,  but  they  at  least  are 
rendered  exquisitely  sensitive  by  the  mere  contact  of  moisture,  which 
is  not  true  of  iodide  of  silver.  When  each  of  these  salts  is  placed  in 
contact  with  its  proper  excitant,  the  most  sensitive  appears  to  be  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver,  the  next  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  least  chloride  of  silver. 

Speaking  of  salting  positive  papers,  the  author  says : — 

“  It  is  even  probable  that  in  this  salting  process  the  paper  may  appro¬ 
priate  a  larger  share  of  salt  than  that  strictly  due  to  the  portion  of 
water  imbibed,  for  it  is  well  known  that  porous  bodies  frequently  possess 
the  power  of  withdrawing  salts  from  their  solutions.” 

On  the  effect  of  free  iodine  in  collodion  he  says : — 

‘  ‘  The  free  iodine  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  nitrate  bath 
forms  two  insoluble  compounds  of  silver,  viz.,  iodide  and  iodate,  both  of 
which  are  subsequently  present  in  the  sensitive  film.  The  iodate  of 
silver,  containing  one  atom  of  iodine,  one  of  silver,  and  six  atoms  of 
oxygen,  is  a  highly  oxidising  body,  and  tends,  therefore,  to  prevent  the 
i-eduction  of  the  silver  in  the  developing  process.  The  presence  of  free 
iodine  in  collodion  also  liberates  free  nitric  acid  in  the  nitric  bath,  and 
to  this  free  acid  is  usually  attributed  the  retarding  effect  produced  by 
the  presence  of  free  iodine.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  whilst  some 
of  the  retarding  influence  is  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  free  nitric 
acid,  the  chief  cause  is  the  formation  of  iodate  of  silver,  and  hence  the 
accelerating  effect  of  an  alkaline  bath,  which  prevents  all  formation  of 
the  iodate.” 

Some  years  ago  I  immersed  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  solution  of 
iodate  of  potass,  dried  it,  and  then  floated  it  upon  a  nitrate  bath. 
The  iodate  of  silver  thus  formed  within  the  paper  was  nearly  colour¬ 
less.  It  proved  to  be  quite  insensitive  to  light,  and  no  image  could 
be  developed  upon  it  after  exposure  to  sunshine  under  a  negative. 
The  presence  of  iodate  of  silver  in  the  film,  in  the  wet  process,  bears 
some  analogy  apparently  to  the  presence  of  restraining  bromide  in 
the  dry  process. 

On  the  subject  of  the  discolouration  of  collodion  containing  an 
alkaline  iodide,  Dr.  Frankland  says:— 

“  It  appears  to  me  that  the  well-known  reactions  of  ether  and  iodide 
of  potassium  are  sufficient  to  elucidate  the  liberation  of  iodine  quite 
satisfactorily.  Ether  possesses  the  property  of  attracting  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  forming  acetic  acid.  It  is  impossible  to  preserve  ether 
beyond  a  few  hours  without  its  becoming  acid,  unless  it  be  completely 
excluded  from  the  air  by  being  kept  in  accurately-stoppered  bottles  per¬ 
fectly  full  of  the  liquid.  Now  the  effect  of  acetic  acid  upon  iodide  of 
potassium  is  to  liberate  hydriodic  acid,  a  compound  of  iodine  and  hydro¬ 
gen,  which  is  exceedingly  prone  to  decomposition,  for  in  contact  with  air, 
or  simply  exposed  to  light,  it  rapidly  undergoes  change,  by  which  free 
iodine  is  set  at  liberty.  Free  iodine  is  best  removed  from  coloured  col-  1 
lodion  by  immersing  in  it  a  strip  of  metallic  cadmium,  which  combines 
with  the  iodine  and  forms  iodide  of  cadmium.  ” 


The  iodine  would  thus  be  transferred  from  the  potassium  to  the 
cadmium,  and  there  would  be  formed  acetate  of  potass  in  the  collo¬ 
dion,  which  would  be  for  the  most  part  precipitated  in  insoluble 
crystals.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Williams  have  since  proved  that 
old  red  collodion  contains  oxalic  acid.  Collodion  in  this  state  gives 
a  very  powdery  or  rotten  film.  When  this  change  has  not  been 
carried  too  far  the  plan  of  immersing  a  strip  of  cadmium  in  it,  so  as 
to  restore  it  to  a  colourless  condition,  might  be  the  means  of  making 
a  capital  powdery  collodion  for  dry  plates. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  a  series  of  experiments,  which  consisted  in 
exposing  to  sunshine  for  some  hours  alcoholic  solutions  of  various 
iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides.  Many  of  them  turned  yellow,  and 
amongst  these  was  an  alcoholic  solution  of  common  salt.  When  ether 
was’added  to  the  solutions  the  change  was  much  more  quickly  produced 
This  proves  that  iodised  collodion  should  never  be  kept  in  the  light. 
It  proves,  also,  that  the  discolouration  of  collodion  is  not  due  to  the 
pyroxyline  which  it  contains,  when  that  has  been  properly  washed. 

Speaking  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  Dr.  Frankland  says  : — 

“  Aceto-nitrate  of  silver  is  made  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  acetic  acid  decomposed  a  small  portion  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  producing  acetate  of  silver,  and  liberating  a  corres¬ 
ponding  portion  of  nitric  acid.” 

Speaking  of  the  properties  of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  he  says  : — • 

“  Iodide  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  light  with  much  greater  difficulty 
than  chloride  of  silver.  Bromide  of  silver  is  more  readily  decomposed 
by  light.  Chloride  of  silver  is  very  readily  decomposed  by  light.” 

One  would  suppose,  therefore,  that  chloride  of  silver  would  yield 
the  most  sensitive  films,  but  experience  has  so  far  taught  us  the  very 
reverse.  Every  one  who  has  printed  by  development  knows  that 
chloride  papers  are  less  sensitive  than  those  containing  iodide  or 
bromide  of  silver.  Since  hydrogen  has  a  greater  affinity  for  chlorine 
than  for  bromine,  and  for  bromine  than  for  iodine,  chloride  of  silver 
ought  to  be  the  most  sensitive  of  the  three.  It  may,  perhaps,  prove 
to  be  so  when  the  right  excitant  and  the  right  mode  of  development 
have  been  discovered,  but  at  present  it  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Dr.  Frankland  offers  the  following  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the 
dark  material  which  forms  the  shadows  of  positive  prints : — 

“  Here  a  very  dark-coloured  subchloride  or  suboxide  of  silver  is  pro- 
bably  produced.  Some  have  considered  that  the  darkening  of  the  silver 
salt  is  due  to  the  deposition  of  metallic  silver ;  but  this  final  result  does 
not  seem  to  be  reached  in  the  printing  of  proofs,  for  even  the  darkest 
portions  of  an  impression  are  readily  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium, 
whilst  metallic  silver  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  that  reagent.  Wohler 
has  proved  the  existence  of  the  subsalts  of  silver,  some  of  which  are 
brown  whilst  others  are  black,  and  they  can  be  produced  by  chemical 
means  as  well  as  by  light.  They  contain  two  equivalents  of  silver  to 
one  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.,  and  are  by  oxidation  converted 
into  the  ordinary  protosalts  of  silver.” 

Dr,  Frankland  explains  the  action  of  a  developer  by  saying  that 
it  consists  in  the  deposition  of  metallic  silver  upon  the  latent  image. 
He  says : — 

“  When  pyrogallic  acid  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  gradually 
deposits  metallic  silver,  which  is,  however,  in  a  much  more  minute  state 
of  division  than  when  deposited  by  the  action  of  a  protosalt  of  iron ; 
pyrogallic  acid  is,  consequently,  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  collodion  positives,  owing  to  the  minutely-divided  silver  giving 
to  the  picture  a  dull  appearance  and  brownish  tinge.  The  opacity  of  this 
silver  deposit  is,  however,  greater  than  that  produced  by  an  iron  deve¬ 
loper,  and  it  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  collodion  negatives,  which 
ought  always  to  be  developed  by  this  acid.  In  the  reduction  of  metallic 
silver  the  pyrogallic  acid  is  itself  decomposed.  One  of  the  products  of 
its  decomposition  is  acetic  acid,  but  there  is  also  a  brown  body  produced 
which  has  not  yet  been  closely  investigated.” 

According  to  modern  practice  the  iron  developer  is  generally  used, 
and  the  negative  afterwards  intensified ;  but  these  negatives  are  said 
to  yield  coarse  prints  when  enlarged  by  the  solar  camera.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  prints  from  such  negatives  are 
when  printed  in  the  ordinaiy  way. 

Intensifying  by  mercury  is  thus  explained : — 

“In  the  application  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to  a  developed  positive, 
the  lights  of  the  picture  are  at  first  blackened — apparently  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  subchloride  of  silver — then  a  gradual  whitening  supervenes, 
which  increases  in  intensity  until  the  full  effect  is  produced.  This 
-whitening  is  due  to  the  deposition  of  subchloride  of  mercury  (calomel). 
The  addition  of  ammonia,  or  any  other  alkali,  instantly  changes  the 
white  subchloride  into  black  suboxide  of  mercury.  A  similar  black¬ 
ening  effect  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonia  upon 
the  calomel  deposit,  but  in  this  case  subsulphide  of  mercury  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  is  even  more  perfectly  black  and  opaque  than  the  sub¬ 
oxide.  The  subsulphide  of  mercury  is  also  produced  when  the  sub- 
chloride  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.” 
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When  iodide  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  this  is  poured  over  a  collodion  negative,  the  first 
effect  is  to  blacken  it,  after  which  it  is  turned  yellow.  What  is  the 
material  which  blackens  it  ?  According  to  Dr.  Frankland  it  would 
be  subiodide  of  silver.  We  cannot,  however,  admit  this  without 
further  experiment.  What  have  our  Editors  to  say  on  this  subject? 
The  question  is  an  important  one.  The  negative  becomes  blacker 
both  by  transmitted  and  reflected  light  before  it  turns  yellow.  Why 
is  this? 

Gold  toning  is  explained  thus  : — 

“  The  action  of  the  gold  bath  upon  the  positive  print  is  no  doubt  one 
of  simple  elective  affinity ;  the  silver  contained  in  the  proof  as  suboxide 
is  gradually  exchanged  for  gold,  so  that  after  the  complete  action  of  the 
bath  the  shades  of  the  picture  probably  consist  almost  entirely  of  sub¬ 
oxide  of  gold.” 

With  respect  to  the  fading  of  prints  thus  toned,  here  is  a  con¬ 
solatory  reflection : — 

“  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  tints  of  proofs  toned  by  the  gold  bath 
may  be  improved  by  age,  as  the  suboxide  of  gold  is  gradually  reduced  to 
metallic  gold  by  the  action  of  light,  and  finely-divided  gold  possesses 
even  a  deeper  purple-black  hue  than  the  suboxide  itself.” 

In  my  next  communication  I  will  give,  in  Dr.  Frankland’s  own 
words,  his  theory  of  the  latent  image,  and  will  venture  to  offer  such 
remarks  thereon  as  are  suggested  by  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge.  His  theory  is  similar  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea,  and  is  opposed  to  the  chemical  theory  of  M.  Davanne 
and  most  modern  chemists.  In  my  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  French  Photographic  Society  just  received,  M.  Davanne  again 
asserts  his  belief  in  the  chemical  theory  of  the  action  of  light  upon 
the  haloid  salts  of  silver.  The  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  that 
Society  says : — 

“  M.  Davanne  dit  que  ce  n’est  pas  sans  quelque  satisfaction  qu’il  voit 
en  Aradrique,  comme  en  Allemagne,  le  retour  vers  la  thdorie  chimique, 
qu’il  avait  toujours  soutenu  en  France.” 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


STROLLS  AMONG  STUDIOS. 

Mr.  Richard  Walzl,  the  energetic  publisher  of  the  Photographer  s 
Friend,  has  in  his  quarterly  journal  given  an  account  of  a  series  of 
rambles  he  made  last  summer  among  many  of  the  studios  of  noted 
photographers  in  Canada  and  the  New  England  States;  and  from 
his  record  we  purpose  making  extracts  that  will  prove  interesting  to 
photographers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Speaking  of  Rochester 
lie  says : — 

“The  city  is  seemingly  happy  and  contented  with  its  twenty  photo¬ 
graphers,  most  of  whom  are  located  on  State-street,  the  main  business 
thoroughfare.  The  photographic  stock  business  is  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Marks,  each  keeping  a  good  assortment  of 
all  that  the  practical  photographer  could  desire.  The  rooms  of  Mr.  J. 
II.  Kent  are  located  in  a  fine  corner  building,  the  entrance  on  State- 
str-.'ot.  The  reception  room  is  elegantly  furnished  ;  the  sides  of  the 
room  arc  adorned  with  excellent  specimens  of  Mr.  Kent’s  own  produc¬ 
tion.  The  room  is  cheerful  and  well-lighted,  having  seven  large  win¬ 
dows.  Several  steps  up  from  the  reception  room  i3  the  skylight  or 
op -rating  room,  which  was  just  receiving  a  new  oil  cloth.  Mr.  Kent 
practically  explained  his  mode  of  lighting,  which  is  the  same  as  de- 
1  in  th'  .July  Friend.  The  workrooms  join  the  skylight  and  are 
mlotuly  dean  and  tidy.  Mr.  Kent  a  few  years  ago  was  par¬ 
ti  d  to  acciM-iories,  but  I  notice  a  change  of  opinion,  judging  from  the 
few  I  saw  in  his  room.  I  noticed  in  all  the  leading  galleries  that, 
generally  speaking,  accessories  had  been  laid  on  the  shelf,  there  to 
t  B  and  gather  tho  dust  of  ages.  All  the  negatives  (of  Mr.  Kent), 
as  noon  as  tho  number  required  are  ‘struck  off,’  are  enveloped  in 
envelopes  made  for  the  purpose,  the  name  and  number  placed  outside, 
and  systematically  pat  away  in  their  respective  places,  thus  Mr. 
A.’*  negative  goes  on  the  A  shelf,  Mr.  B.’s  on  the  B  shelf,  and  soon 
down.  The  productions  of  Mr.  Kent  are  artistic  in  posing,  beautifully- 
lightc  i  i,  finely  retouched,  and  first-class  in  all  respects.” 

The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  tho  Niagara  Falls  are  known— at 
least  by  hearsay— to  every  intelligent  person;  not  so,  however,  the 
St  lie  Of  photographic  art  at  the  Falls.  Mr.  Walzl  having  visited 
them,  he  observes : — 

“  I  proceeded  to  call  upon  the  excellent  photographer,  Mr.  Charles 
Bkrstsdt,  whom  I  found  comfortably  situated,  surrounded  with  suit¬ 
able  facilities  for  ‘turning  out*  great  numbers  of  his  justly  celebrated 
views  of  Niagara.  In  showing  me  through  his  establishment,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  valuable  negatives  made  by  him  during  a 
recent  tour  through  Utah.  vSoldom  do  wo  find  such  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  from  such  difficult  subjects.  These  views  will  prove  valuable 


as  illustrations  of  the  territory  in  which  ( Old )  Young  presides  d  la 
Mormon.  Mr.  Bierstadt’s  ‘mirror’  views  are  most  pleasing  and 
wonderful,  having  been  secured  when  not  a  1  breath  was  stirring  ’  the 
clear  water  of  the  lakes.  His  cloud  effects  are  already,  like  his  Niagaras, 
renowned  for  their  excellence  and  beauty.  Photography  in  such  hands 
elevates  the  art  to  the  highest  standard.  While  thus  viewing  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Mr.  Bierstadt’s  place,  a  thought  suggested  that  viewing  out¬ 
side  would  be  more  interesting,  as  the  clouds  were  grand  and  line.  In 
a  few  minutes  Mr.  Bierstadt,  his  son,  an  assistant  and  myself,  crossed 
the  new  suspension  bridge  to  the  Canada  side,  where  we  located  on  an 
elevated  position  (thickly  covered  with  tall  trees)  which  commanded  a 
fine  view  of  both  falls  and  surroundings ;  but  the  bridge  marred  the 
beauty  of  the  view,  and  as  the  bridge  could  not  be  removed,  concluded 
to  elevate  the  instrument  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  After  several 
hours  of  tedious  maneuvering,  a  rope  ladder  was  developed  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  excellent  and  successful  results  were  secured  from  the  top  of 
a  tree  eighty  feet  from  the  ground.  Since  my  return  I  have  been 
favoured  with  these  pictures  from  a  trees-on-able  point  of  view  !  ” 

In  Buffalo  they  take  some  large  direct  portraits  and  groups.  Of 
the  establishment  of  one  photographer  there  (Mr.  Simpson)  Mr. 
Walzl  remarks : — 

“  I  was  here  shown  some  14  x  17  and  IS  x  22  negatives,  showing  ex¬ 
cellent  grouping,  clean,  careful,  and  good  manipulating.  His  light  is 
sky  and  side  light  combined  (north),  arranged  to  allow  the  subjects  to 
sit  on  either  side ;  the  dark  rooms  are  large  and  clean.  The  facilities 
for  printing  are  not  as  handy  as  we  should  like,  but,  if  suggestions  are 
followed,  can  be  greatly  improved.  He  commands  good  prices.  Negatives 
are  all  retouched.  The  employes  are  obliging  and  gentlemanly,  and  tlie 
establishment  calculated  to  make  favourable  impressions.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Baker  has  a  modest  and  neatly-furnished  gallery  on  Main-street.  Ad¬ 
joining  the  reception  room  is  the  finishing  room,  through  which  we 
passed  to  the  skylight  room.  The  light  is  the  usual  sky  and  side  light. 
He  secures  his  excellent  Rembrandt  effects  by  the  arrangements  of 
screens  and  reflector,  and  not  through  any  peculiar  constructed  light,  as 
some  suppose.  Business  (photographic)  in  Buffalo  is  quiet.  There  are 
many  cheap  galleries  making  cartes  and  vignettes  at  $1.50  per  dozen, 
and  ferrotypes  in  proportion,  and  their  work,  like  their  prices,  is  bad. 
In  many  cases  the  door  show-cases  are  hard-looking  cases,  and  need  a 
general  overhauling.  The  passage  and  staircases  were  in  many  places 
anything  but  inviting.  No  wonder  business  was  dull.” 

When  in  Toronto  he  visited  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Notman 
and  Fraser,  of  which  well-known  firm  we  have  the  following 
account : — 

“The  house  employs  some  ten  or  more  assistants  in  its  several 
branches.  They  have  two  large  and  roomy  skylights,  both  are  on  the 
ground  floor;  above  are  the  printing,  mounting,  artists’  and  finishing 
rooms.  The  head  printer  informed  me  that  they  averaged  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  whole  sheets  of  paper  daily  in  printing  custom  work  alone.  The 
negatives  are  all  carefully  numbered  and  retained,  much  of  their  business 
being  orders  for  duplicates.  They  make  a  speciality  of  the  embossed 
medallion  cards,  which  they  finish  up  in  very  fine  and  attractive  style. 
The  prints  are  vignetted  in  the  usual  way  or  style ;  an  oval  is  then  laid 
over  the  vignette  print,  and  the  part  thus  not  covered  is  exposed  to  the 
light  long  enough  to  print  to  sufficient  depth  that,  when  toned,  the 
border  will  be  of  a  dark  grey  colour ;  this  gives  a  white  centre,  and  the 
dark  grey  border  being  exactly  the  size  of  the  oval  in  the  cameo-press, 
which  raises  the  white  portion  only,  thereby  making  a  raised  medallion, 
which  is  a  very  unique  and  pretty  style  of  vignette.  Some  oil  paintings 
I  saw  here  were  far  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  before  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining.  Mr.  Fraser  also  produces  miniature  paintings  for  breast¬ 
pins,  lockets,  and  cases,  which  are  exquisitely  beautiful  in  their  delicate 
and  extraordinary  fine  finish;  they  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the 
public,  who  pay  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  for  each.  Among  other  fine 
and  skilful  plain  photographic  productions,  I  noticed  composition  groups 
representing  the  winter  sports  and  hunting  scenes  peculiar  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  country,  all  of  which  were  artistically  managed,  truthfully  repre¬ 
senting  outdoor  scenes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defy  one  to  tell  they  were 
not  made  outside.  All  negatives  are  retouched  before  passing  into  the 
printer’s  department.  Large  frames  of  plain  photographs,  tastefully 
arranged  with  the  card  and  location  of  the  house,  adorn  the  leading 
hotels  and  prominent  places  in  the  city.  Messrs.  Ewing  and  Co.,  in 
connection  with  their  gallery,  have  in  the  rear  of  their  store  an  ‘  Art 
Exhibition  Room’  and  photographic  materials,  and  also  publish  occasion¬ 
ally  a  number  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Photography,  which  does  not 
compare  very  well  with  the  U.S.  journals.  Their  work  is  very  fine,  some 
real  gems  being  among  tfieir  specimens ;  the  rooms  are  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  few  accessories  and  clean  chemical  effect,  with  negative  retouch¬ 
ing,  are  the  leading  points  of  this  house.  Mr.  Palmer  follows  the  stock 
business  exclusively,  importing  most  of  his  materials  from  Old  England, 
even  the  camera  boxes.  The  stock  trade  in  Canada  is  limited.  There  are 
several  other  fine  galleries  in  the  city,  and  also  some  on  the  cheap  prin¬ 
ciple,  whose  work  would  denote  their  price  in  comparison  with  other.  It 
is  this  class  of  photographers  I  find  who  want  to  sell  out  on  account  of 
Oil  health,’  &c.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  street  show-cases 
or  displays  at  the  entrance,  and  some  make  quite  elaborate  displays.  A 
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Mr.  Turner  occupies  about  twelve  feet  alongside  his  studio  entrance, 
where  is  displayed  photographs  of  every  varied  style.” 

Of  the  establishments  of  Mr.  W.  Notman,  Montreal,  and  others  in 
that  city,  our  author  writes  as  follows  : — 

“The  street  upon  which  he  is  situated  would  hardly  indicate  that 
such  a  fine  and  elegant  establishment  could  be  there  found,  and  which, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  model  gallery  of  North  America.  The 
entrance  to  the  place,  however,  is  not  as  private  as  I  had  been  led  to 
believe.  A  fine  large  show  window  adorns  the  front,  in  which,  from  the 
street,  are  seen  displayed  some  photographs  which,  for  artistic  elegance 
and  superior  finish,  are  unrivalled,  The  graceful  and  natural  poses  are 
wonderful.  Among  these  specimens  I  noticed  a  most  excellent  10  x  12 
of  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons.  The  reception  room  is  elaborately  furnished. 
The  display  of  pictures  represents  every  style  of  merit  known  to  the 
photographic  art.  Two  sales’  ladies  occupy  the  office ;  several  long  show 
cases  containing  portraits  of  celebrities  and  pictures  of  Canadian  scenery, 
including  stereoscopic  views,  occupy  one  side  of  the  room  ;  tables,  upon 
which  are  albums  filled  with  the  choice  card  and  cabinet  photographs, 
and  fancy  velvet  frames  furnish  the  centre  of  the  room.  Adjoining 
this  main  reception  room  is  a  smaller  room  most  elegantly  furnished,  the 
walls  of  which  are  thickly  hung  with  exquisite  and  interesting  oil 
paintings.  Immediately  next  to  this  is  a  skylight  room ;  the  light  faces 
the  north  and  has  a  side  light  also,  coming  down  to  within  four  feet  of 
the  floor.  The  usual  curtain  screens  were  in  use,  the  light  is  unobstructed 
and  very  large,  the  dark  room  was  exceedingly  clean,  every  shelf  neatly 
papered,  and  not  a  surplus  bottle  or  other  useless  thing  to  be  seen;  a 
fine  broad  staircase  of  easy  access  leads  from  this  to  another  room  which 
contains  two  skylights,  one  of  which  is  devoted  entirely  and  exclusively 
for  producing  ‘outdoor  pictures,’  the  other  being  used  for  portraits. 

“  Mr.  Notman’s  composition  snow  scenes,  &c.,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  more  praise  in  their  behalf.  The  work  rooms,  printing, 
finishing,  negative,  dark  rooms,  artists’  studio,  and  private  office  are  all 
roomy,  and  show  refined  taste  and  judgment  in  their  keeping.  This 
establishment  employs  fifty  hands.  The  work  commands  the  best  prices 
in  Canada,  and  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  its  beauty,  artistic 
effect,  and  excellent  finish.  All  albumen  prints,  large  or  small,  are 
enamelled;  the  negatives  are  retouched.  The  formula  used  in  the 
printing  and  negative  productions  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  our 
leading  American  photographers.  I  consider  this  establishment  alone 
worthy  of  a  trip  to  Montreal. 

“  I  next  called  on  our  friend  Mr.  James  Inglis.  Three  skylights  are 
in  operation  on  the  third  floor.  A  large  and  pleasant  reception  room, 
dressing  and  artists’  rooms  on  the  second  floor ;  on  the  upper  floor  are 
the  printing,  negative,  and  finishing  rooms.  I  noticed  on  the  wall  in  the 
printing  room,  in  conspicuous  letters — ‘  Consider  before  you  speak — lsf. 
Is  it  true  ?  2nd.  Is  it  hind?  3rd.  Is  it  necessary  ?'  He  employs  thirty 
assistants.  Among  many  interesting  pictures  shown  me  at  Mr.  Inglis’s 
was  one  just  about  to  be  completed,  being  an  excellent  panoramic  view 
of  Montreal  ;  the  size  is  about  30  x  150  ;  it  was  made  in  sections  and 
correctly  joined,  presenting,  when  finished,  perhaps  one  of  the  largest 
views  yet  made.  A  very  excellent  10  x  12  photograph  of  Prince  Arthur 
is  also  seen  here,  which  was  taken  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  Canadas. 
Composition  photographs  of  all  conceivable  designs  imaginable  are  found 
in  this  house  ;  here  I  saw  represented,  true  to  life,  hunting  scenes, 
picnics,  home  circles,  &c.,  &c.  As  a  compositionist,  Mr.  Inglis  is 
certainly  a  very  decided  success.  Business  we  found  very  good,  and 
prices  also.  Negatives  are  also  retouched  and  the  prints  enamelled. 
Mr.  Inglis’s  popularity  and  business  increases  every  day.  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  the  ‘  viewist,’  has  a  high  reputation  (of  which  he  is  well  deserving) 
for  his  superior  skill  in  producing  excellent  landscape  views,  in  which 
branch  he  is  kept  very  active.  The  Canadians  fully  appreciate  the  value 
of  photography  as  an  advertising  medium  ;  the  steamers,  cars,  hotels, 
and  other  public  places  are  well  filled  with  photographic  advertise¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Martin  is  the  photographic  stock  dealer,  and  keeps  a  general 
supply  of  materials.  Both  Mr.'  Notman  and  Mr.  Inglis,  as  a  general 
thing,  import  their  material  from  Europe  direct.  Montreal,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  population,  has  fewer  galleries  than  any  city  I  know  of.  I 
believe  there  are  only  fifteen  galleries  in  Montreal.  They  are  all  well 
kept,  and  in  none  are  the  prices  so  low  as  in  the  States.  Having 
occasion  to  purchase  an  article  in  one  of  the  business  houses,  I  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  new  style  of  advertising  card,  just  introduced.  It  is  an 
imperial  size  card,  containing  photographs  of  the  members  of  the 
Dominion  Cabinet  (fourteen)  tastefully  arranged.  On  the  four  corners 
are  printed  the  names  of  four  different  firms  who  distribute  them.  The 
photograph  is  by  Mr.  Notman.” 

In  Boston  there  are  no  fewer  than  ninety-five  photographic 
galleries.  From  Mr.  Walzl’s  description,  some  of  them  evidently 
carry  on  extensive  businesses.  Of  one  of  them  he  says : — 

“Mr.  Whipple  is  at  present  in  Europe.  His  representatives  were 
just  preparing  to  close  the  establishment  from  the  29th  July  until  the 
12th  of  September.  This  is  done  to  afford  all  hands  vacation.  Formerly 
only  half  the  employes  enjoyed  vacation,  and  upon  their  return  the 
others  took  their  turn ;  but  in  this  way  the  work  of  the  absent  ones  fell 
on  those  remaining,  and  therefore  Mr.  Whipple  concluded  to  close  the 
gallery  altogether  for  a  short  season.  This  establishment  is  very  large.  ! 


The  front  part  of  the  reception  room  is  exclusively  devoted  to  beautiful 
house  plants,  interspersed  among  which  are  numerous  cages  of  canary 
birds,  who  keep  up  a  continual  warbling.  There  are  three  skylight 
rooms  and  several  negative  rooms.  Iu  the  latter  are  over  80,000  nega¬ 
tives.  The  dark  and  wash  room  floors  are  cemented,  so  that,  in  case  of 
an  ‘  overflow  ’  from  the  water  tanks,  the  water  cannot  find  its  way  to  the 
room  beneath.  Instruments  of  all  sizes,  from  the  locket  to  the  extra 
mammoth,  were  ‘  lying  around  loose.’ 

“Mr.  J.  AY.  Black’s  gallery  is  not  so  spacious  as  the  last  mentioned, 
is  elegantly  furnished,  and  many  fine  specimens  adorn  the  room,  which 
show  that  Mr.  Black  is  very  successful  in  both  portraits  and  views. 

“Mr.  Marshall  has  a  clean  and  well-kept  gallery.  Everything  looks 
cheerful  and  inviting.  His  work  is  strictly  first-class,  and  he  keeps  up 
with  all  the  latest  improvements.  Negative  retouching  is  resorted  to. 
Here  I  saw  something  new  and  of  practical  value.  It  was  a  double 
skylight.  The  main  light  was  built  as  the  building  allowed,  and  con¬ 
tains  clear  glass.  This  light  proving  too  high  for  soft  and  delicate 
results,  another  skylight  frame,  glazed  with  white  ground  glass,  has 
been  placed  in  position  where  a  light  was  wanted,  being  directly  under 
the  first,  and  built  low  enough  to  get  the  desired  effect.  By  this  means 
all  the  difficulties  experienced  from  the  former  light  are  overcome. 
Having  in  my  gallery  a  light  too  high,  I  have  already  adopted  Mr. 
Marshall’s  plan,  and  our  work  has  improved  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and 
the  light  is  as  good  as  can  be  desired. 

“  Mr.  E.  J.  Foss  has  a  neatly-arranged  gallery,  and  I  was  here  made 
acquainted  with  ‘something  new,’  which  I  believe  is  known  as  the 
‘  magic  engraving.’  It  is  made  thus  : — A  plate  of  glass  is  first  covered 
with  an  opaque  ground,  which  is  then  passed  through  a  machine 
which  furrows  through  the  opaque  a  number  of  fine  lines  quite  close 
together,  and  when  placed  upon  the  silvered  paper  is  printed  from  as  a 
negative,  by  which  a  very  slight  move  of  the  plate,  in  any  direction, 
produces  a  crossing  of  the  lines,  which  gives  very  peculiar  effects,  such 
as  representing  watered  marks  (as  seen  in  Irish  poplin  silk  goods),  oak 
graining,  &c.  We  believe  they  are  patented.  The  negatives  are  used 
thus  : — For  medallions,  cut  out  an  oval  from  old  silvered  paper,  reserving 
both  pieces.  Place  the  mat  on  the  negative  and  print  the  picture ;  remove 
the  negative  and  place  the  plate  for  the  background  in  the  frame.  Cover 
the  print  with  the  oval  piece,  and  print  very  lightly  ;  then  reverse  or 
change  ends,  and  print  again.  Hold  the  frame  up  to  the  light  while 
arranging  for  the  last  printing,  and  you  can  select  the  design  you  like. 
For  vignettes,  use  the  oval  on  the  outside,  over  the  face  and  head, 
moving  it  with  a  wire.  An  endless  variety  of  designs  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Mr.  Foss  has  also  something  new  in  the  shape  of  a  muslin 
or  inside  skylight,  which  seems  to  work  with  good  practical  results. 
I  believe  it  is  patented  also.” 

In  New  York  there  are  about  200  galleries.  One  establishment — 
that  of  Mr.  A.  Bogardus — is  thus  described : — 

“  Mr.  A.  Bogardus’s  new  gallery  is  the  only  one  in  New  York  which 
occupies  an  entire  building.  The  first  floor  is  fitted  up  in  superb  style. 
The  front  portion  is  devoted  to  photographic  specimens,  stereoscopic 
views,  chromos,  engravings,  carved  goods,  artists’  fine  materials,  frames, 
and  velvet  passe-partouts.  On  this  floor  the  orders  are  all  received. 
Adjoining  the  sale-room  on  the  same  floor  is  a  ‘fine-art  gallery,’  filled 
with  the  choicest  oil  paintings  by  celebrated  artists,  all  framed  with 
elegance  and  good  taste.  Some  of  these  masterpieces  are  valued  at 
three  thousand  dollars.  The  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Bogardus  despatches  his  business  has  gained  for  him  many  friends,  and 
the  best  artists  of  the  country  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  their  productions  in  an  emporium  which  is  visited 
by  the  refined  and  wealthy  who  appreciate  artistic  productions. 
On  the  second  floor  are  the  artists’  work  rooms  and  passe-partout 
manufactory,  where  goods  specially  adapted  to  Mr.  Bogardus’s  trade  are 
manufactured.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  skylight,  operating,  and 
printing  rooms.  The  light  is  sky  and  side  light,  and  the  curtains  in  use 
are  simple  in  construction  and  work  well.  The  establishment  furnishes 
employment  to  about  twenty  persons,  all  thoroughly  competent  in  their 
respective  branches.  The  negatives  are  retouched.  The  groups  made 
at  this  establishment,  both  large  and  small,  are  far  superior  to  any  we 
have  ever  before  seen.  The  work  in  all  its  branches  is  also  of  the 
highest  standard.  The  place  has  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  thrift,  and 
in  many  respects  is  similar  to  Mr.  Notman’s  gallery.” 


THE  BEST  FORM  OF  STUDIO. 

One  of  the  best  photographs  we  have  ever  seen  was  taken  in  a  studio  of 
such  limited  dimensions  as  to  be  provocative  of  the  expression  that  it 
might  almost  be  carried  in  one’s  pocket.  AVe  have  frequently  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  angle  at  which  the  light  falls  upon  the  sitter 
that  determines  whether,  in  so  far  as  lighting  is  concerned,  it  shall  be  a 
good  or  a  bad  picture,  and,  further,  that  a  small  studio  possesses  some 
advantages  over  one  of  larger  size. 

The  construction  of  the  studio,  or  the  “  light”  (as  our  American 
friends  designate  it),  is  of  paramount  importance  in  portraiture.  Often 
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and  often  (says  a  writer  in  Mosaics j,  when  I  have  shown  examples  of 
good  photography  to  my  co-workers  in  our  city,  I  have  seen  them  look 
at  them  for  awhile,  perhaps  criticise  and  admire  a  little,  and  invariably 
finish  up  with  the  query — “  What  sort  of  a  light  has  he?” 

Now  do  not  be  deluded  with  the  idea  that  whenever  you  see  a  good 
photographic  effect  that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  light.  It  is  not  so.  What 
1  mean  is  that  a  picture  may  be  good  and  yet  be  made  in  a  very  badly- 
constructed  light,  and  that  the  construction  of  the  light  is  not  the  only 
thing  to  consider  when  you  desire  to  make  a  good  picture.  I  have  seen 
men  have  splendidly-constructed  studios  without  one  idea  as  to  the 
best  way  of  working  them.  I  have  seen  men  working  most  beautiful 
results  in  most  inconvenient  and  cramped-up  places.  Thus  you  will 
perceive  that  the  “  light”  is  only  one  means  of  assistance  in  securing  the 
best,  results.  So,  when  you  examine  good  work  again,  you  must  not 
only  say,  “His  light  is  better  than  mine,  but  he  has  more  feeling,  more 
brains  than  I,  together  with  better  manipulative  skill,  and  I  must  think 
how  I  may  reach  up  to  him.” 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  light  has  very  much  indeed  to  do  with 
the  securing  of  excellent  pictures,  we  will  consider  what  construction  of 
light  is  best  for  our  purpose.  There  are  many  opinions  on  this  point, 
and  many  have  a  preference  for  one  construction  of  light  over  another. 
In  the  New  England  States  what  is  called  a  “cone"  light  is  used  con¬ 
siderably.  A  square  hole  is  cut  in  the  roof,  and  an  elevated  square 
cone  fitted  into  it,  glazed  at  the  top  and  sides,  varying  in  height,  and 
the  roof  slanting  both  ways.  By  means  of  such  a  construction  the  light 
floods  into  the  room  in  a  diffused  state,  and  the  operator  must  work  all 
around  the  room  underneath  it,  shifting  his  backgrounds  and  accessories 
several  times  during  the  day  in  order  to  escape  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  used  to  such  a  light,  but  I  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  work  in  such  a  one,  unless  I  had  to  do  it. 

Another  construction  is  that  where  the  inclined  top  light  and  the  side 
light  both  have  a  northern  expose.  This  is  a  good  plan,  but  it  also  ne¬ 
cessitates  the  changing  of  the  apparatus,  &c.,  from  one  end  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  according  to  the  side  of  your  subject’s  face  you  find  it  best 
to  take.  Excellent  effects  can  be  obtained  under  such  a  light  with  great 
ease  ;  but  my  decided  preference  is  for  a  light  with  the  top  inclined  to  the 
north,  and  with  an  east  and  west  side  light.  In  such  a  light  you  can  get 
any  effect  you  want  easily,  and  there  is  the  opportunity  of  setting  the 
sitting  on  whichever  side  you  desire  without  much  disturbance  of  the 
general  arrangements.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  'who  have  to  be 
content  with  such  a  studio  as  the  shape  and  locality  of  their  building 
will  allow,  but  the  nearer  this  form  can  be  approached  the  better  it  will 
be  liked. 

A  few  general  hints,  tlierefoi’e,  on  the  erection  of  such  a  skylight  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  first  place,  do  not  build  too  high.  A  high  light  works  slower 
and  so  diffuses  the  rays  of  light  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  proper  con¬ 
trast  or  strength  in  the  negative.  The  lowest  inclination  should  not  be 
over  seven  feet,  and  six  is  better.  The  highest  point  ten  to  eleven  feet, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  top.  Make  it  so  as  to  incline  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees.  It  is  better  to  have  the  top  light  the  full  width  of 
the  building,  especially  if  you  expect  much  grouping  to  do.  The  side 
lights  should  be  as  wide  as  the  incline  of  the  top  light,  and  run  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  floor,  because  with  a  low  side  light  it  enables  you  more 
easily  to  drive  away  the  shadows  under  the  nose,  eyes,  chin,  hollow 
cheeks,  &c.,  which  occur  at  certain  times  of  the  day.  Never  use  ground 
glass  for  glazing  the  top  light.  I  prefer  blue  frosting,  and  curtains  inside. 

*  i round  glass  diffuses  and.  retards  the  light.  I  had  it  put  on  my  top- 
light  several  years  ago,  at  a  good  deal  of  expense.  I  was  glad  to  pay 
wtdl  to  have  it  taken  away.  If  your  building  is  low,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  erect  a  sunshade  or  screen  on  your  roof  to  protect  the  skylight 
fi  '  mi  tlm  southern  sun,  unless  you  use  top  blinds  outside,  which  are  very 
good.  Never  suffer  yourself  to  work  a  light  with  a  south  exposure  if 
yon  oan  postibly  avoid  it.  A  cone  light  is  better  than  that. 


SOME  HINTS  FOR  WINTER  WORK. 

DUBXKO  the  winter  months  many  photographers  are  but  partially  em¬ 
ployed,  sitters,  as  a  rule,  holding  to  the  old  tradition  that  the  sun  is 
ii  ded  ;  consequently,  on  the  days  when  that  luminary  neglects  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  business  is  dull  and  the  photographic  artist  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Some,  it  is  true,  do  not  feel  this  influence,  as,  from  their  extensive 
connection,  all  days,  sunny  or  dull,  have  their  full  side  of  use  and  work. 
To  such  I  have  nothing  to  offer  ;  they  are  well  off.  I  am  glad  of  it,  and 
V.  ish  a  host  of  the  less  fortunate  photographic  labourers  were  the  same. 
To  til-'  Utter  I  offer  a  few  hints  that  may,  possibly,  be  found  worth 
notice. 

First,  til.-  Imniem — the  old  familiar  “  magic.”  If  they  have  not  got 
one  they  may,  by  consulting  Thu  British  Journal  or  Photography 
and  the  Ai.man  v  ,  find  out  the  way  of  using  their  cameras  and  lenses 
(with  some  .additions  at  no  very  great  cost,  principally  for  lamp  and 
1  ndenser)  for  all  the  purposesof  a  magic  lantern.  By  consulting  the 
same  publications  they  will  see  the  way  of  preparing  slides,  with  all  the 


necessary  information  as  to  mounting,  tinting,  and  exhibiting  the  same; 
or,  by  looking  at  the  advertisements,  they  will  see  where  lanterns  and 
slides  are  to  be  procured  at  a  very  small  cost. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  the  history  of  the  lantern  for  the  last  50 
years,  though  I  well  remember  the  time  when,  during  the  thick,  foggy 
nights  of  a  London  winter,  when  old  “  Charlies,”  and  dirty,  old,  dim 
oil-lamps  that  only  served  to  make  “darkness  visible,”  were  the  order 
of  the  night,  we  were  occasionally  enlivened  by  the  bird  organ  of  some 
wandering  Italian  and  his  foreign-accent  cry  of  “  Gallanty  show,  ladies 
and  gentlemens  !  ”  The  Italians  were  the  exhibitors  at  the  period  I 
write  of,  and  very  coarse  and  primitive  affairs  their  slides  and  optical 
instruments  were.  A  few  years  later  a  better  class  of  thing  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  old  Adelphi,  in  the  Strand,  by  Henry,  the  conjuror  ; 
then  improvements  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  and  by  various  energetic 
and  pushing  opticians  till  the  present  time,  when,  by  the  aid  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  production  of  lantern  subjects,  superior  lenses,  anil  man¬ 
ner  of  illuminating  the  affair,  it  has  become  nearly  all  that  can  possibly 
be  desired. 

The  range  of  subjects  ready  prepared,  some  plain  and  others  coloured, 
is  most  extensive — natural  history,  sacred  history,  geology,  landscape, 
architecture,  &c.,  &c.,  so  that,  by  selecting  a  few  on  any  one  particular 
subject,  a  moderately-educated  photographer  may  employ  his  spare  win¬ 
ter  evenings  in  exhibiting  the  same  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  many 
families  preferring  some  display  of  the  kind  “  at  home  ”  in  preference 
to  “  going  out  ”  to  a  hall  or  lecture-room.  The  first  series  of  subjects 
to  he  appropriately  supplemented  by  a  few  moving  and  comic  slides ;  the 
time  to  be  occupied  about  an  hour  or  so ;  and  the  charge  according  to 
distance  or  other  circumstances. 

An  exhibition  of  photographic  views  by  aid  of  the  lantern,  and  a 
description  of  the  same,  would  also  be  found  attractive  during  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays  in  any  school-room  or  other  con¬ 
venient  place  in  small  towns  and  the  villages  around,  and  help  to  make 
the  photographer  known,  and,  probably,  bring  custom  in  the  portrait 
way  to  his  studio. 

A  hint  may  be  given  in  regal'd  to  Christmas  cards.  The  reader  may 
say  there  are  plenty  of  such  published  and  sent  out  by  London  houses. 
This  is  true  ;  but  then  the  subjects  are  general.  What  the  photographer 
must  try  for  and  aim  at  is  something  peculiar  and  local— something  to 
be  procured  only  from  himself.  Photographers  with  but  scant  ideas  of 
drawing,  but  with  a  little  handy  neatness,  may,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  pair  of  scissors,  a  little  paste,  and  their  cameras  produce  something 
to  answer  every  purpose,  and  find  some  employment  and  a  satisfactory 
sale.  Look  out  for  some  old  print,  such  as  the  ones  engraved  may  years 
hack  by  Virtue — a  circle  or  oval,  with  scroll  ornaments  and  figures,  and 
sometimes  a  little  allegorical  vignette  of  Winter.  Paste  this,  or  auy 
other  suitable  design,  on  to  a  stout,  flat  board  ;  cut  a  piece  of  white 
paper  and  paste  it  over  the  circle  or  oval.  When  dry,  with  a  brush  or 
pen  put  in  bold  print  characters,  such  as — “With  the  compliments  of 
the  season,  and  best  wishes  — —  ”  (here  insert  the  name  of  the  town  or 
place)  ;  or  print  in — “  Wishing  you  a  merry  Chistmas  and  a  happy  New 

Year.  From  a  friend  at - ”  (here  the  name  of  the  place,  or  paste  in 

a  photographie  view  of  it),  and  when  the  design  is  dry  and  flat  take 
card  pictures  of  the  same.  Half-a-dozen  various  designs  may  he  made 
in  this  way  by  persons  quite  unacquainted  with  painting  or  drawing, 
and,  with  a  little  tasty  arrangement  or  neatness,  be  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  and  please  for  the  occasion. 

In  conclusion  :  pushing  photographers  with  some  spare  time  on  hand 
may  rest  assured  that  a  lantern  exhibition  or  the  preparation  of  Christ¬ 
mas  cards,  when  coarseness  and  vulgarity  are  completely  excluded,  will 
in  no,  way  effect  their  position,  save  by  advancing  it,  making  them  better 
known,  and  thereby  ensuring  “more  grist  to  the  mill.”  There  are 
other  uses  to  which  the  camera  and  lantern  may  he  applied,  looked  at  from 
amusing  and  educational  points,  and  of  which  ingenious  and  industrious 
photographers  may,  at  the  “  old  Christmas  time,”  take  advantage. 

Graph  icus. 


NAMES. 

“  What’s  in  a  name  P  ”  That  a  fancied  or  real  assimilation  exists  ’twixt 
things  and  names  many  believe.  The  connection  may  he,  most  probably 
is,  hut  ideal.  However,  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  will  allow  that 
there  is  something  in  it,  and  without  further  preface  roll  ourselves  up 
in  fancy’s  mantle,  and  in  dreamland  pay  ideal  visits  to  ideal  photo¬ 
graphers  in  ideal  workrooms ;  in  fact,  dreamily  furnish  out  the  saloon, 
gallery,  studio,  glasshouse,  atelier ,  and  establishment  with  their  respective 
belongings,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  a  pares  cum  paribus  fashion. 

“Portrait  saloon”  in  letters  a  foot  long.  “  N.B. — No  connection 
with  next  door.”  Tout  introduces  us  to  the  proprietor,  a  gentleman 
of  florid  complexion,  denuded  of  whisker,  but  retaining  a  bushy,  sandy 
moustache,  habited  in  a  shabby,  much  braid-bedecked,  velveteen  coat, 
and  unmentionables  of  a  style  and  cut  affected  by  ostlers.  He  wears 
a  bright-coloured  scarf,  supporting  an  enormous  gilt  breastpin;  and  a 
round  felt  hat,  placed  a  little  on  one  side,  completes  his  portrait.  He 
is  loud  in  voice  and  domineering  in  manner,  evidently  fuming  at  the 
necessity  of  having  to  be  passably  civil  for  business  purposes.  The  sur¬ 
roundings  are  in  keeping  with  the  proprietor -—vulgar,  and  in  had  taste. 
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The  backgrounds  are  wonderful  in  their  impossibilities,  and  glaringly- 
coloured  portraits  adorn  the  walls.  The  specimen  cartes  de  visite  (which 
class  of  photography  seems  to  be  the  principal  business)  are  as  bad  as 
bad  can  be,  save  and  except  bought  specimens,  exhibited  as  a  lure  to 
entrap  the  unsuspecting. 

The  photographer  is  in  the  act  of  delivering  a  dozen  to  a  customer 
with  the  remark — “These  are  the  article,  mum;  hup  to  the  knocker  and 
no  mistake  (photographer  is  not  particular  about  his  h’s).  We  can  do 
the  thing,  we  can,  as  well  as  if  you  paid  ten-and-sixpence  to  Brush, 
hover  the  way,  or  to  (jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder)  ’im  next 
door,  who,  would  you  b’lieve  it,  mum,  doesn’t  know  anything  about 
the  hart.  ‘  Black  hunder  the  heyes  did  you  say  ?  ’  Quite  proper,  mum, 
and  natural ;  it  helps  to  give  a  youthful  look  to  the  face,  mum,  and  you 
must  allow  me  to  know  what’s  what  in  my  line,  mum.  I  calls  ’em 
beautiful.  Thankee.”  Photographer  pockets  three  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence,  smiles  a  satisfied  smile,  d - s  sotto  voce  the  unsatisfied  customer, 

and  attends  to  the  next. 

The  “gallery”  proprietor  is  frequently  similar  in  design  and  make, 
but  a  little  less  loud  and  burly,  perhaps.  Whiskers,  too,  are  more  in 
his  line.  A  general  restless  and  jerky  manner  completes  his  portrait, 
and  his  surroundings,  like  the  last,  are  “loud,”  and  in  bad  taste;  but 
his  manners  are  such  as  are  usually  denominated  “soapy.”  He  is  in 
earnest  conversation  with  a  lady  who  has  been  having  the  likeness  of 
her  grandson  (a  ruddy,  snub-nosed,  fidgetty,  spoilt  young  nuisance) 
“drawered,”  and  who,  photographer  assures  her,  has  “come  out  fine,” 
though  at  the  same  time  he  is  fully  aware  that  an  indiscriminate  blur 
of  hands,  feet,  and  head  represent  the  result  of  his  labours.  However, 
grandma  takes  it  on  trust,  pays  her  money,  and  hopes  the  beautiful 
colour  in  his  eyes  and  face  will  show  up  well— a  hint  not  lost  on  the 
proprietor,  who  skilfully  draws  an  extra  eighteenpence  for  tinting. 
Granny  and  the  obstreperous  one  are  then  smilingly  dismissed. 

“  The  studio  ”  is  the  next  to  be  visited.  We  now  arrive  in  regions  of 
more  cultivated  taste.  The  proprietor  is  a  man  with  a  matter-of-fact, 
sensible  air,  that  makes  you  feel  as  though  he  really  understood  his 
business,  and  would  not  willingly  send  out  rubbish.  He  loves  his  art 
for  its  own  sake,  and  consequently  makes  less  money  than  his  more 
unscrupulous  rivals.  His  accessories  are  comparatively  few  and  well 
worn ;  still  their  effects,  photographically,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
His  customers  are  mostly  of  a  higher  class  than  the  foregoing,  and  know 
pretty  well  when  a  photograph  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  proprietor  is  also  an  artist,  and  can  fill  in  his  leisure  time  with 
oil  or  water-colour  painting;  so,  pursuing  the  “  even  tenor  of  his  way,” 
he  gets  his  living  in  a  quiet,  jog-trot  sort  of  style. 

Our  friend  of  the  “glass  house”  is  similar  in  style — in  fact,  we  may 
say  the  two  are  pretty  considerably  mixed.  He  of  the  glass  house  does 
not  give  much  time  to  painting.  Mechanics  are  his  “  particular  vanity,” 
and  numberless  are  the  devices  for  effects  and  aids  to  manipulation, 
washing  apparatus,  vignette  frames,  patent  blinds,  and  double  printing 
— nothing  comes  amiss.  Whenever  and  wherever  a  chance  occurs  for 
mechanical  genius  we  find  our  friend  in  his  element.  Perhaps  a  smarter 
business  man,  on  the  whole,  is  our  glass  houseman,  still  he  and  his  friend 
of  the  studio  are  “  much  of  a  muchness.” 

We  now  come  to  more  pretentious  places  of  business,  and  step  into  the 
“atelier”  whose  fittings  are  elaborate,  tasty,  and  expensive.  The  recep¬ 
tion-room  and  dressing-rooms,  with  their  several  attendants  and  judici¬ 
ously-placed  specimens  of  high  class  portraits,  attract  attention  at  every 
turn,  and  the  proprietor  is  a  well-dressed  gentleman.  He  confines  his 
attention  to  the  posing  of  the  sitter  and  exposure  of  the  plates,  the  assist¬ 
ants  completing  the  dirtier  part  of  the  process,  subject,  however,  to  the 
proprietor’s  surveillance,  who  gives  the  necessary  directions  for  retouch¬ 
ing  and  printing.  This  man  has  evident^  graduated  in  the  art,  and 
knows  perfectly  well  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it,  and  directs 
accordingly. 

We  will  now  visit  the  last  on  our  list,  the  “establishment  ”— a  name, 
by-the-bye,  often  affected  by  the  scampish  “  ne’er-do-weel  ”  in  ten  square 
feet  of  space,  simply  because  it  is  the  most  inappropriate,  as  more  legiti¬ 
mately  by  the  persons  or  company  who  have  seores  in  their  employ.  We 
look  on  the  establishment  as  an  extensive  commercial  undertaking,  the 
proprietor,  or  proprietors,  as  the  case  may  be,  possibly  understanding 
little  or  nothing  of  the  actual  manipulations,  but  having  experienced  men 
in  their  employ,  who,  for  a  consideration,  allow  Messrs.  Camera  &  Co. 
to  attach  the  credit  of  their  work,  and  who  manage  the  finances  so  as  to 
make  the  concern  pay  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  caring  so  much  for  art 
and  its  belongings  as  will  bring  “  grist  to  the  mill.” 

So  much,  then,  for  names  and  their  associations — fanciful  if  you  will, 
improbable  if  you  like- — the  dream  of  a  dreamer  under  the  influence  of  a 
photographic  hash-hish,  who  has  mentally  drugged  himself  to  fill  a  column 
in  your  Journal.  E.  Dunmore. 


ATTRACTIVE  CHEMICAL  EXPERIMENTS  FOR 
YOUTHFUL  READERS. 

By  the  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. 
Let  me  explain.  The  series  of  experiments  here  presented  are  not 
given  with  the  view  of  teaching  the  chemistry  of  photography,  but 
are  intended  merely  for  the  younger  readers  of  this  Journal,  for  whose 


benefit  they  are  presented  in  as  attractive  and  even  sensational  style  as 
possible,  in  the  confident  belief  that  no  experiment  here  indicated  will 
be  performed  by  a  youth  without  gaining  by  such  trials  an  insight, 
however  small  it  may  be,  into  some  chemical  action  of  which  he  pre¬ 
viously  may  have  been  quite  igLorant ;  and,  as  the  majority  of  the  re¬ 
actions  in  photographic  chemistry  will  find  a  place  among  these  experi¬ 
ments,  they  will  thus  serve  an  educational  purpose  as  well  as  conduce 
to  the  occasional  spending  of  a  pleasant  hour.  All  the  chemicals  to  be 
mentioned  can  be  obtained  readily  either  from  the  photographic  or  the 
general  chemist. 

1.  To  Make  a  Milky  Liquid  by  the  Admixture  of  Two  Colourless  Ones.- — 
In  one  vessel,  which  ought  to  be  made  of  glass,  pour  a  little  water,  so 
as  to  half  fill  it,  and  add  to  it  a  few  grains  of  common  salt,  which  will 
speedily  dissolve.  In  another  vessel,  also  half  full  of  pure  water,  dissolve 
a  few  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Both  liquids  will  be  bright  and  colour¬ 
less.  Now  pour  one  of  them  into  the  other,  and  the  resulting  mixture  is 
thick  and  white  like  milk.  When  a  solution  of  common  salt,  which  is 
the  chloride  of  soda,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  the 
nitric  acid  of  the  latter  salt  combines  with  the  soda  of  the  former, 
forming  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  leaving  the  silver  in 
combination  with  the  chlorine,  forming  chloride  of  silver — a  white 
powder  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  to  which  it  therefore  gives  the 
appearance  of  milk.  If  paper  were  washed  with  one  of  these  solutions, 
and  then,  after  being  dried,  were  brushed  over  with  the  other,  the 
chloride  of  silver  would  be  formed  on  the  surface  or  in  the  texture  of 
the  paper.  In  this  way  is  sensitive  printing  paper  prepared. 

2.  To  Produce  a  Yellow,  Cream-like  Liquid  from  Two  Colourless 
Ones. — To  make  cream  instead  of  milk  it  is  only  requisite  to  substitute 
for  the  common  salt  in  the  previous  experiment  a  little  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  or  any  other  soluble  iodide.  The  resulting  precipitated  powder 
is  iodide  of  silver.  When  an  iodide  of  a  soluble  kind  is  dissolved  in 
a  clear  varnish  such  as  albumen  or  collodion,  a  plate  of  glass  coated 
with  such  a  body  becomes  of  a  dense  yellow  colour  when  immersed  in 
nitrate  of  silver.  This  is  what  takes  place  whenever  a  plate  is  sen¬ 
sitised. 

3.  To  Make  Smoke  Issue  from  Two  Empty  Tumblers. — Moisten  the 
inside  of  one  of  the  glasses  with  strong  ammonia,  and  treat  the  other 
in  a  similar  way  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Keep  the  glasses  thus 
prepared  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  each  other.  Now, 
taking  a  juggler’s  license  with  facts,  direct  the  attention  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  to  the  perfect  emptiness  of  the  glasses,  and  taking  one  in  each 
hand  hold  them  up  and  bring  them  together  slowly  mouth  to  mouth. 
When  a  few  inches  apart  from  each  other  smoke  will  be  seen  to  issue  from 
them,  and  if  they  are  held  closely  together  they  will  be  seen  to  be 
filled  with  a  dense  white  vapour,  which  will  soon  condense  in  the  in¬ 
sides  of  each  glass  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  This  is  a  capital 
experiment  for  astonishing  a  few  friends ;  but  in  performing  it  as  a 
“  trick,”  care  must  be  taken  that  the  previous  preparation  of  the  glasses 
is  not  shown. — Rationale:  The  vapour  from  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  is  invisible,  combines  with  the  ammoniacal  vapour,  also  in¬ 
visible,  and  produces  by  their  combination  chloride  of  ammonium,  or 
salammoniac,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  If,  instead  of  being 
moistened  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  glass  be  filled  with  chlorine 
gas,  the  effect  will  be  somewhat  better, 

4.  To  Make  a  Liquid  that  is  Blue  when  the  Bottle  containing  it  is 
Open,  and  Colourless  when  Corked. — Fill  a  small  bottle  with  liquor  ammo¬ 
nia,  and  place  in  it  a  few  turnings  or  filings  of  copper,  corking  it  imme¬ 
diately.  It  will  remain  colourless  as  long  as  it  is  closed,  but  after  the 
cork  has  been  removed  for  an  hour  or  two  the  liquid  will  have  become 
of  a  blue  colour.  Re-cork  the  bottle  and  it  soon  again  becomes  colour¬ 
less;  reopen  it  and  it  becomes  blue  as  before.  Ammonia  has  no 
action  upon  metallic  copper;  but  when  the  copper  is  oxidised  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air  it  then  becomes  soluble,  the  blue  colour  being  the 
result  of  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  in  ammonia.  When  the  bottle 
was  again  corked  the  remainder  of  the  metallic  copper  extracted  the  sur¬ 
plus  oxygen  from  the  portion  that  had  been  oxidised  and  dissolved. 
It  is  only  when  copper  is  highly  oxidised  that  it  produces  a  blue 
colour  in  the  above  circumstances. 

5.  To  Produce  Fluids  by  the  Rubbing  T ogether  of  Solid  Bodies. — Tritu¬ 
rate  an  amalgam  of  lead  with  an  amalgam  of  bismuth,  and  a  fluid  like 
mercury  is  immediately  produced.  By  the  trituration  or  rubbing  toge¬ 
ther  of  any  of  the  following  pairs  of  solid  bodies  a  fluid  will  also  be 
formed : — Sulphate  of  zinc  and  acetate  of  lead ;  sulphate  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia ;  or  sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  potash. 

6.  By  the  Mixture  of  Two  Highly -odorous  Bodies  to  Produce  an 
Inodorous  One. — The  pungent  odour  of  ammonia  is  too  well  known  to 
need  comment.  Into  a  bottle  containing  some  of  this  liquid  pour  some 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  The  odoar  of  each  vanishes,  the  resulting 
mixture  being  quite  inodorous.  Muriate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  is 
formed  by  the  admixture,  and  these  salts  are  quite  free  from  smell. 

7.  By  Mixing  Tivo  Inodorous  Bodies  to  Form  a  Highly -odorous  One. — 
Mix  together  in  a  mortar  equal  parts  of  salammoniac  and  quick-lime. 
Ammoniacal  gas  is  disengaged,  which  has  a  powerful  and  pungent  odour. 

8.  To  Produce  a  very  Hot  Liquid  by  Mixing  Two  Cold  Ones. — Half 
till  with  water  a  small  bottle  capable  of  being  easily  held  by  the  grasp, 
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and  then  pour  sulphuric  acid  slowly  into  it.  The  mixture  will  soon 
become  so  hot  as  to  compel  the  person  holding  it  to  set  it  down.  The 
bulk  of  the  liquid,  too,  will  be  found  to  have  diminished. 

9.  A  Fine  Solid  Green  Pigment  Made  by  Mixing  Together  a  Blue  and 
Colourless  Solution. — Have  two  solutions  made,  one  of  them  being  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  the  other  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Pour  a  little  of 
the  latter  into  the  former,  and  the  richly-coloured  paint  known  as 
French  green  will  be  immediately  formed  and  precipitated.  Remove 
the  liquid  by  filtration.  By  this  mixture  subcarbonate  of  copper,  the 
pigment  above  named,  is  formed. 

10.  To  Convert  Two  Clear  and  Colourless  Liquids  into  a  Solid  Mass.  — 
There  are  several  ways  of  performing  this  experiment,  which  never 
fails  to  excite  intense  wonder  in  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
working  of  chemical  miracles.  Here  is  the  appearance  presented  by 
one  of  them,  as  I  once  saw  it  performed  by  a  parlour  magician.  On  the 
table  stood  two  bottles  containing  apparently  water,  a  glass  tumbler, 
and  two  glass  rods  for  stirring  with.  The  “Professor”  first  poured 
into  the  tumbler  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  one  of  the  bottles,  and 
then  followed  with  some  from  the  other,  stirring  the  mixture  briskly 
for  a  few  seconds,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  it  became  an 
opaque  and  almost  solid  mass.  After  this  had  been  thoroughly  examined 
by  the  astonished  spectators,  the  “Professor,”  uttering  a  few  mean¬ 
ingless  words  from  the  jargon  of  jugglery,  touched  the  mass  with  the 
end  of  one  of  the  glass  rods,  and  immediately  the  whole  was  converted 
into  a  clear  liquid.  Explanation :  One  bottle  contained  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  other  a  saturated  solution  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash.  When  they  were  mixed  together  they  were  decom¬ 
posed,  chloride  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  lime  being  formed,  and  as 
the  latter  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  water  of  solution  a  solid  body  is 
obtained.  The  cause  of  its  becoming  fluid  on  being  afterwards  touched 
with  the  glass  rod  is  simply  this: — One  of  the  rods  was  a  hollow  tube, 
and  contained  in  its  interior  a  little  nitric  acid,  which,  having  been 
adroitly  poured  on  the  solid  mass,  immediately  converted  the  insoluble 
carbonate  of  lime  into  the  soluble  nitrate  of  lime.  There  are  other 
compounds  by  which  results  of  a  similar  nature  can  be  produced.  To 
a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris)  is  formed  by  the  reactions. 
One  other  method  we  give Pour  a  saturated  solution  of  caustic  potash 
into  a  saturated  solution  of  Epsom  salts,  and  a  similar  result  will  follow. 
In  tin’s  case  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  Epsom  salt  (which  is  sulphate  of 
magnesia)  leaves  the  magnesia  to  combine  with  the  potash,  the  mag¬ 
nesia  being  precipitated  as  a  white  powder. 

11.  To  Produce  an  Exceedingly  Intense  Light.  — Into  a  dish  like  a  child’s 
saucer  put  a  small  heap  of  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash)  that  has  been 
finely  powdered  and  well  dried.  In  the  middle  of  this  make  a  nest, 
in  which  place  a  bit  of  phosphorus  the  size  of  a  small  marble.  Now 
turn  down  the  lights  in  the  room,  and  apply  a  lighted  match  to  the 
phosphorus,  which  will  then  burn  with  a  light  so  intense  as  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  those  present.  The  heat  caused  by  the  burning  phos¬ 
phorus  decomposes  the  nitrate  of  potash,  and  the  oxygen  thus  liberated 
causes  the  flame  of  the  phosphorus  to  become  intensely  luminous.  The 
room  in  which  this  experiment  is  tried  must  be  well  ventilated,  as  the 
fumes  of  phosphoric  acid  are  noxious. 

12.  Experiments  with  Iron.  — ( a )  Write  or  draw  on  paper  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  iron.  When  dry  it  will  be  invisible;  but  if  a 
sponge  moistened  with  a  solution  of  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid  be  passed 
0\  r  it  the  previously-invisible  writing  is  at  once  made  as  visible  as  if 
written  with  ordinary  black  ink.  The  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  gallic 
acid  react  on  each  other,  forming  gallate  of  iron,  which  is  of  a  black 
colour.  Writing-ink  is  made  from  this  mixture,  (bj  If,  instead  of  the 
gallic  acid  mentioned  in  the  former  experiment,  a  solution  of  prussiate 
of  potash  be  employed  the  invisible  image  will  be  developed  as  a  fine 
blue  colour.  By  mixing  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  prussiate 
ot  1 1' it, a ih  Prussian  blue  is  formed;  hence  the  blue  colour  as  the  result 
of  the  experiment,  (c)  Make  a  rod  of  iron  very  hot  (a  white  heat), 
and  then  apply  the  end  of  the  rod  to  a  piece  of  sulphur.  The  iron 
will  immediately  be  fused  and  fall  down  in  large  drops,  which  must  be 
caoght TO  a  vessel  of  water.  If  some  of  these  drops  be  placed  in  a 
little  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  they  will  readily  dissolve,  but  in  doing 
SO  a  smell  of  an  extremely  offensive  character  will  be  emitted.  This 
smell  will  be  immediately  recognised  as  similar  to  that  for  which 
decayed  eggs  are  so  justly  noted.  The  hot  iron  combines  with  the 
sulphur  when  melting,  forming  sulphuret  of  iron.  This  dissolves  in 

id  with  great  readiness,  attended  by  a  copious  liberation  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  ollensi  vely-smelling  gas  alluded  to.  To  the 
■  of  this  gas  iii  the  mineral  waters  of  Harrogate,  Moffat,  and 
Other  watering-places  is  due  their  medicinal  properties,  and  yet  few 
ce  more  poisonous.  Before  leaving  this  gas  here  is  a  pretty  ex¬ 
periment  that  can  be  performed  with  it: — Draw  on  paper  any  invisible 
ti  pros  With  sugar  of  lead,  nitrate  of  bismuth,  or  nitrate  of  silver. 
These  are  invisible  at  first;  but  if  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 

. I  over  the  surface  everything  is  brought  to  light  with  the 

utmost  distinctness  in  a  beautiful  dark  brown  colour.  If  a  current  of 
■  be  passed  into  a  bottle  of  ammonia  the  liquid  is  converted  into 
sulphide  of  ammonium  -a  substance  of  much  use  in  chemistry. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next. ) 
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London:  Henry  Greenwood,  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  experiment,  first  tried  in  1SGG, 
of  increasing  the  size  of  the  Almanac  from  a  pocket  volume  to  one  of 
more  convenient  dimensions  proves  that  the  Publisher  was  justified 
in  taking  that  step. 

For  reasons  which  are  apparent,  we  cannot  give  such  a  review  of  this 
“handy  book”  as  we  should  have  done  had  the  work  emanated  from 
any  other  source;  but  there  is  no  breach  of  journalistic  etiquette  in  our 
directing  attention  to  the  series  of  valuable  essays  which  have  this 
year  been  contributed  to  the  volume.  When  we  state  that  there  are  no 
fewer  than  seventy  practical  papers  on  nearly  every  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  that  among  the  authors  of  these  papers  are  to  be  found  the 
names  of  the  most  experienced  experimentalists  and  best  photographers, 
we  have  said  nearly  sufficient. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  such  an  art-veteran  as  Mr.  Ross,  photo¬ 
grapher  to  the  Queen,  Edinburgh,  shows  by  a  most  interesting  article  on 
studios  that  his  descriptive  powers,  although  they  have  too  long  been 
allowed  to  remain  dormant,  are  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  they  ever  were. 
Mr.  Rejlander,  too,  broaches  some  ideas  concerning  the  identification  of 
people  by  means  of  the  ear,  which  we  venture  to  say  are  as  novel  as 
they  are  valuable. 

Mr.  E.  Buxton  and  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  who  have  both  made  high  reputa¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  India,  are  among  the  contributors.  The  former 
gives  us  a  graphic  and  humorous  account  of  his  experience  with  tents, 
and  the  latter  gives  some  of  his  matured  experience  on  the  taking  of 
landscapes,  and  to  the  tuition  of  such  a  master  who  would  not  gladly 
pay  attention  ? 

Phenomena  connected  with  the  photographing  of  certain  spectra  have 
in  Dr.  Maddox  an  able  exponent.  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds  gives  the 
result  of  a  number  of  experiments  in  toning,  &c.,  with  chloride  of 
copper,  while  Dr.  Anthony  writes  on  the  prevention  of  stains  on  the 
negative. 

The  collodio-bromide  process  is  that  which  has  received  the  most 
special  treatment,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  contributing  his  latest  experience 
with  his  chloro-bromide  process,  and  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  giving  such  an 
amount  of  detailed  information  as  to  entitle  his  ai’ticle  to  take  rank  as  a 
manual  of  practice. 

In  these  “fast”  days  no  photographic  annual  would  be  complete 
without  a  special  article  devoted  to  instantaneous  landscape  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  such  an  article  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Sutton.  Talc  as  a 
protection  for  negatives  is  the  theme  selected  by  Mr.  England  this  year; 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer  gives  minute  directions  for  printing  upon  ivory  and 
opal  glass.  Mr.  Earl,  who  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  the  large 
combination  photographs  shown  by  him  at  recent  exhibitions,  describes 
his  method  of  producing  them  in  so  far  as  the  printing  is  concerned. 

But  it  would  be  almost  endless  for  us  here  to  give  anything  approach, 
ing  a  detailed  notice  of  the  valuable  papers  contributed  to  this  year’s 
Almanac,  forming,  as  they  do,  an  embarras  de  richesse.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut.  Abney,  Dr.  Kemp,  Dr.  Wallich, 
Rev.  A.  Johnson,  Messrs.  Beattie,  Davies,  Wyles,  Brown,  Stark, 
Williams,  Briggs,  Dallas,  J.  R.  Johnson,  Croughton,  Stillman,  Wake, 
Griggs,  Gough,  Phillips,  Grant,  Gillo,  Wilkinson,  Stuart,  Ferneley, 
Pumphrey,  Forrest,  Warner,  Giberne,  Brooks,  and  many  others,  are  all 
so  complete  in  themselves  and  so  pregnant  with  practical  wisdom  and 
matured  thought  as  to  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  passing  an 
eulogium  upon  any  particular  communication. 

In  these  dark  days  the  method  of  producing  an  intense  actinic  light 
suitable  for  enlargements  described  by  Mr.  Gulliver  will  be  highly 
appreciated,  while  in  quite  another  department  of  our  art-science  Mr. 
Watson  shows  how  to  make  photo-enamels  by  what  is  called  the  “sub¬ 
stitution  process.”  Mr.  Bovey’s  article  on  blisters  in  albumenised  paper 
comes  at  a  time  when  this  subject  is  receiving  more  than  usual  attention 
from  metropolitan  photographers.  The  view  of  the  question  taken  by 
Mr.  Bovey  is  similar  to  that  given  in  a  leading  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography. 

Other  departments  of  printing  are  treated  of  by  Messrs.  Henderson, 
Tnglis,  and  Stuart.  The  making  of  collodion  affords  Mr.  G.  W.  Webster  a 
subject  for  some  detailed  instructions  in  that  department.  Mr.  Burgess, 
in  an  article  on  the  substratum  of  albumen,  seeks  to  reconcile  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  of  those  who  state  that  albumen  causes  no  loss  of  sensitive- 
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ness  with  those  who  assert  the  contrary.  Mr.  Pumphrey’s  paper  on 
collodion  transfers  will  prove  useful  to  many  photographers. 

In  addition  to  the  contributed  articles  there  are,  as  in  former  years, 
several  articles  by  the  Editor  on  practical  subjects,  together  with 
several  tables,  hints,  formulse,  &c.,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
being  devoted  to  the  text,  in  addition  to  eighty-eight  embraced  by  that 
interesting  portion  of  the  commercial  literature  of  photography — the 
pages  of  advertisements. 

Being  desirous  of  here  giving  an  article  from  the  pages  of  the  Alman  AC 
as  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  we  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  making  a  selection;  but,  after  some  hesitation  as  to  which  article  to 
select,  we  have  decided  'upon  one  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Watson  on  photo- 
enamelling,  that  being  a  subject  in  which  many  readers  of  this  Journal 
take  an  interest. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  ENAMEL. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  of  all  the  branches  of  our  interesting 
art,  the  practice  of  enamel  photography  possesses  the  most  complete 
fascination  over  those  who  use  it ;  and,  as  one  of  its  most  earnest  de¬ 
votees,  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  when  I  boldly  assert  that  a  well- 
executed  enamel  photograph  far  surpasses  in  richness,  delicacy,  and 
beauty  any  other  description  of  photograph,  while,  on  the  score  of  per¬ 
manence,  its  excellence  is  undoubted.  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  public  at  large  will  more  readily  appreciate  such  pro¬ 
ductions  and  seek  for  them  eagerly,  and  willingly  pay  a  fair  and  re¬ 
munerative  price  for  them. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  received  numerous  communications  from 
members  of  the  profession  respecting  the  production  of  enamels  ;  and 
in  many  cases  I  have  found  that  they  had  already  acquainted  them¬ 
selves  with  the  method  of  making  enamels  by  the  powder  process,  but 
they  were  so  disheartened  by  its  uncertainty  that  they  had  abandoned 
it  in  despair.  Now,  by  the  method  which  I  intend  to  indicate,  the 
practice  of  enamel  photography  is  so  simplified  that  any  photographer 
may  use  it  with  ease  and  certainty. 

It  consists  simply  in  pi-oducing  a  transparency  on  collodion  iu  a  copy¬ 
ing  camera,  toning,  transferring  the  picture  to  a  plate  of  enamel,  and 
burning  it  in. 

Herr  Grime,  to  whose  clever  researches  in  this  branch  of  our  art  we 
are  so  much  indebted,  directs  that  the  transparency  should  be  toned 
with  platinum.  I  have,  however,  met  with  such  indifferent  success 
when  using  it  that  I  was  induced  to  try  various  other  metals,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  chloride,  of  iridium,  which  Griine  states  only  gives  dark 
grey  images;  but  I  have  found  that  the  addition  of  gold  to  this  chloride 
effects  a  remarkable  change  in  its  toning  properties,  producing  a  deep 
rich  black. 

It  is  best,  however,  to  first  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  transparency 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  must  be  somewhat  thin,  full  of 
gradation,  and  the  high  lights  must  be  perfectly  clear.  The  developing 
solution  best  adapted  is  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Norwich, 
for  his  eburneum  pictures,  viz.  : — 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  3  grains. 

Citric  acid  .  3  ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  10  to  20  minims. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Mawson’s  collodion  answers  well,  but  no  doubt  any  good  commercial 
collodion  would  suffice.  If  too  thin  a  little  of  Liesegang’s  papyroxyline 
may  be  added,  as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  manipulate  with  very  thin 
films. 

After  obtaining  a  suitable  transparency,  the  picture  can  easily  be 
floated  off  the  glass  by  immersing  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  dish  of 
water  slightly  acidulated  either  with  sulphuric  or  citric  acid,  when  it  is 
ready  for  toning,  after  washing  away  the  acid  water. 

The  toning  bath  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  gold  and  the 
double  chloride  of  irridium  and  potassium,  in  which  the  picture  is 
placed,  where  it  assumes  an  intensely  beautiful  black  tone.  It  may  be 
observed  here  that  if  the  transparency  has  been  developed  very  slowly 
indeed  the  toning  bath  increases  the  intensity  of  the  picture  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  when  quickly  developed,  the  toning  weakens  the  picture. 
It  is,  therefore,  advisable  that  the  picture  be  developed  very  slowly,  as 
it  is  much  more  pleasant  to  see  at  every  stage  of  the  process  a  complete 
image.  After  bathing  the  picture  in  several  changes  of  water  it  may 
now  be  floated  on  the  enamel  tablet,  and  carefully  dried  before  a  fire  or 
over  a  spirit  lamp  ;  for  it  is  found  that  if  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously 
dark  rings  are  formed  near  the  edges,  which  no  subsequent  amount  of 
burning  will  efface. 

After  the  enamel  is  fired  the  resulting  picture  is  of  a  deep  rich  black — 
not,  however,  quite  warm  enough  for  portraits,  and.  more  especially  if  the 
proportion  of  iridium  has  been  too  great.  It  inclines  then  to  a  greenish- 
black.  No  specific  formula  has  been  given,  because  the  commercial 
samples  of  chloride  of  iridium  are  so  different  that  it  would  only  lead 
to  confusion.  The  best  plan  is  to  try  the  solutions  of  various  strengths, 
and  after  one  or  two  trials  one  is  able,  with  a  given  sample  of  iridium, 
to_  obtain  a  satisfactory  colour.  No  more  of  the  solutions  should  be 
mixed  than  is  required  for  immediate  use,  as  the  bath  will  not  keep  in 
proper  condition  beyond  a  day  or  two.  If  it  be  wished  to  further 
modify  the  colour  of  the  proof  on  enamel,  a  solution  of  permanganate 


of  potash,  perchloride  of  iron,  pernitrate  of  uranium — each  or  all  of 
them — may  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  original  toning  bath.  If 
such  additions  be  made,  the  operator  must  not  be  misled  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  image  before  burning,  which  sometimes  assumes  a  faded 
appearance,  but  appears  with  great  intensity  after  firing. 

Those  who  have  already  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  burning  in  the  pictures  produced  by  the  powder  process  will  not  have 
any  difficulty  in  burning  in  these  proofs;  but  to  those  who  have  not  I 
would  say  that  to  see  it  done  once  is  worth  a  volume  of  written  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  short  chapter  to 
give  full  details.  The  collodion  film  requires  to  be  slowly,  very  slowly, 
burned  away,  the  image  left  on  the  enamel  covered  with  a  transparent 
glaze  such  as  is  used  for  glazing  porcelain,  placed  in  the  muffle  furnace 
for  a  few  minutes,  and,  when  withdrawn,  a  picture  of  the  most  beautiful 
kind  is  the  result,  provided  all  the  operations  have  been  successfully 
performed.  The  whole  method  is  exceedingly  simple  in  practice,  since 
it  is  quite  possible  for  an  expert  to  produce  from  a  given  negative  a 
finished  enamel  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  enamel  plates  are  now  to  be  obtained  commercially  at  a  cheap 
rate,  as  also  the  chloride  of  iridium.  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons  supply 
the  last-named  of  great  excellence.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  photo¬ 
grapher  should  not  be  able  to  produce  these  exquisite  pictures  with  ease 
and  with  as  much  certainty  as  he  now  produces  a  good  negative. 


Hkctings  of  Sodetxes. 

— ♦ — 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
9th  inst., — James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  and  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  Messrs.  Henry  Whitfield  and  R.  Phillips  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Sawyer  then  read  a  paper  on  Photography  in  the  Printing  Press, 
which  we  shall  publish  next  week.  Several  specimens  produced  by  the 
process  described  were  handed  round  among  the  members  for  examina¬ 
tion. 

There  was  no  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  the  Chairman  tendered 
to  Mr.  Sawyer  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

Some  fine  photographs  of  Australian  scenery,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  were 
submitted  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Stillman  then  exhibited  a  portable  tent  or  developing  box  and  a 
new  camera,  both  of  which  had  been  designed  by  him.  The  former  we 
could  not  describe  without  a  diagram,  for  the  preparation  of  which  there 
is  no  time  before  going  to  press,  and  the  latter  we  have  already 
described  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal.  Thanks  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Stillman. 

It  was  intimated  that  at  the  next  meeting  Dr.  Anthony  would  read  a 
paper  on  the  different  modes  of  plate  cleaning  for  photographic  pui’poses. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Comsjjflttinnxe. 

- 4_ - 

Printing  by  Development  upon  Salted  Paper. — New  Chemical 

Notation,  &c. 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  vol.  xviii.,  page  561,  sixth  paragraph, 
headed  Use  of  Chlorides,  he  says 

<r  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  show  that  for  developed  positives  on  paper 
chloride  of  silver  gave  the  best  results.  This  was  as  far  back  as  186-1.  In  the 
Philadelphia,  Photographer  for  July  of  that  year  I  said,  at  page  S8,  that  I  pre¬ 
ferred,  ‘  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  to  develope  on  chloride  of  silver  without 
either  bromide  or  iodide.’  This  had  reference  to  paper  positives  by  development.” 

The  usual  custom,  no  doubt,  is  to  develope  positive  prints  upon  paper 
prepared  with  an  iodide,  and  sometimes  a  bromide,  as  well  as  a  chloride; 
but  Mr.  Lea  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  he  was  the  first  to  point  out 
the  advantages,  if  there  are  any,  of  using  a  chloride  alone.  Some  of  my 
readers,  and  I  dare  say  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  whose  memory  never  seems  to 
fail  on  points  of  photographic  history,  will  no  doubt  remember  that  as 
far  back  as  1858  I  was  making  a  special  study  of  printing  by  develop¬ 
ment,  and  published  several  articles  upon  it.  Mr.  Lea  himself  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  my  serum  process  in  his  letter  at  page  565.  But,  to  put  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt  that  I  used  salted  paper  for  printing  by  develop¬ 
ment,  without  either  iodide  or  bromide,  in  1858,  there  is  a  published 
article  of  mine  in  Photographic  Notes,  No.  46,  for  March  1st,  1858, 
headed  On  Printing  by  Development,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  which  I 
say  “  In  the  first  operation  the  paper  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  salt 
and  water,  to  which  some  lemon  juice  is  added.”  The  rest  of  the  article 
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describes  how  the  paper  is  excited,  developed,  fixed,  &c.,  no  toning  bath 
being  required.  * 

This  published  evidence,  of  course,  leaves  no  ground  for  Mr.  Lea’s 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  process.  But  this  method  of  printing 
dates,  I  believe,  as  far  back  as  the  original  publication  by  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  of  his  paper  processes.  On  this  point,  perhaps,  our  Editors  can 
inform  us.  At  any  rate,  it  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Bingham  in 
1850,  and  the  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  show  that,  in  1S51,  it 
was  known  to,  and  practised  by,  many  people  in  Jersey: — 

In  the  winter  of  that  year,  when  residing  in  Jersey,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  some  very  pretty  views  of  the  island  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  shop  window  of  M.  Le  Feuvre,  bookseller.  They  were 
taken,  some  by  Mr.  Bingham,  and  some  by  his  pupil,  Mr.  Laverty,  a 
naval  instructor,  at  that  time  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  ship.  They 
were  of  a  warm,  bistre  colour,  and  were  the  first  photographs  upon  paper 
that  I  had  ever  seen,  although  I  had  practised  daguerreotype  a  little,  at 
intervals,  ever  since  its  first  introduction.  Of  course  several  persons 
soon  wished  to  learn  the  process  by  which  these  pretty  results  were  ob¬ 
tained,  and  it  was  at  length  arranged  that  a  class  of  about  a  dozen  of 
us  were  to  be  taught,  in  a  series  of  six  lectures,  by  Mr.  Laverty.  Of 
these  persons  three,  at  least,  are  now  living,  beside  myself,  and  they 
could  testify,  if  necessary,  to  the  truth  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate. 
One  of  these  is  Mr.  Asplet,  of  the  firm  of  Asplet  and  Green,  photo¬ 
graphers,  Jersey ;  another  is  my  cousin,  the  rector  of  Grafton-Regis. 
We  used  to  meet  in  Mr.  Laverty’s  house  in  St.  Helier’s,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  to  receive  our  lectures.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions  a  piece  of  paper  was  produced  having  a  glazed  surface, 
and  bearing  scarcely  any  visible  indication  of  a  picture.  We  were  told 
that  it  had  been  exposed  to  light  that  day,  for  a  few  seconds,  under  a 
paper  negative,  and  that  when  a  certain  solution  (gallic  acid)  was 
brushed  over  it  a  positive  print  would  gradually  appear.  This  proved 
to  be  the  case,  and  we  were  all  delighted  spectators  of  the  experiment. 
We  were  then  shown  how  to  prepare  the  paper.  The  method  consisted 
in  laying  it  upon  a  board,  and  brushing  over  it,  by  means  of  a  camel's- 
hair  brush,  three  times  in  succession,  a  solution  of  albumen  and  common 
salt.  When  dry  the  paper  was  brushed  over  in  a  similar  way  with  a 
solution  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver.  When  dry  a  second  time  it  was 
exposed  under  a  paper  negative,  with  a  thick  sheet  of  plate  glass  laid 
upon  it,  and  then  developed  in  the  manner  described.  Our  preceptor 
had  learned  this  method  of  printing  from  Mr.  Bingham.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  method  by  which  the  pretty  bistre-coloured  prints  were 
obtained.  There  were  some  prints  toned,  after  fixing  and  washing,  by 
immersing  them  in  a  pint  of  water  to  which  one  or  two  drops  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium  (“stinking  stuff,”  as  we  irreverently  called  it)  had  been 
added.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that,  although  the  paper  was  albu- 
menised,  these  prints  never  showed  any  discolouration  of  the  whites ; 
and,  moreover,  I  have  still  some  in  my  possession  toned  in  this  way  at 
that  period  which  have  not  faded,  although  they  are  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  Mr.  Spiller  and  others  have  been  wrong  in  supposing  that 
albumenised  paper  prints  always  retain  a  trace  of  silver  in  the  lights,  as 
proved  by  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  test.  It  is  no  such  thing ;  as  any 
one  may  convince  himself  by  first  fixing  and  washing  a  print  upon 
albumenised  paper,  and  then  toning  it  in  the  manner  described,  which 
mny  be  done  without  discolouring  the  lights  in  the  least.  Of  course, 
fresh  hypo,  solution  must  be  used  in  this  experiment. 

After  our  lectures  were  over  we  all  set  to  work  to  put  in  practice  the 
instruction  we  had  received,  and  many  amusing  incidents  and  failures 
occurred.  A  gentleman  now  living  in  J ersey  took  the  lead  at  once,  and 
wit •isuch  ardour  that  within  a  few  weeks  his  landlady  had  twice  given 
him  notice  to  quit,  photography  having  converted  one  of  the  best  of 
lodgers  into  one  of  the  very  worst.  His  operating  room  was  a  cupboard 
under  the  stairs — in  fact,  the  coal-hole ;  and  his  non-actinic  light  that 
which  proceeded  from  the  flame  of  a  tallow-candle.  His  first  offence 
was  that  he  went  away  to  expose  his  paper,  leaving  his  candle  burning, 
and  thereby  set  the  stairs  on  fire  !  His  next,  that  whilst  taking  the 
portrait  of  his  landlady — five  minutes’  exposure  in  full  sun — she  had  to 

•  We  are  in  a  position  to  assign  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  use  of  a  chloride  in  the  formula 
for  preparing  positive  paper  a  date  considerably  earlier  than  that  which  he  claims  for 
himself.  Instead  of  March  1st,  1858,  as  stated  by  him,  we  give  him  March  3rd,  1855, 
in  the  date  on  which  he  first  gave  the  details  of  a  printing  process  in  which  a  chloride 
was  used.  Chlorides  had,  however,  been  in  use  for  the  preparation  of  sensitive 
sheets  for.  development — the  waxed  paper  process,  for  example — for  a  considerable 
win0  previous  to  those  dates  ;  and  a  chloride  was  used  in  collodion  in  addition  to  the 
'  '  >d  bromide  in  August,  1853,  by  Mr.  F.  Maxwell  Lyte.  In  La  Lumiere  for 

March  - 1 th,  1855,  a  method  of  printing  positives  by  development,  in  which  a  chloride 
was  employed,  was  described  by  M.  (Jlaudet.  The  paper  was  salted  by  chloride  of 
mercury  alone,  sensitised  on  a  thirty-eight  grain  silver  bath,  and  developed  by  proto- 
su’ph  ite  of  iron.-— Eds. 


put  up  her  hand  to  brush  a  fly  off  the  tip  of  her  nose,  which  conduct  m 
the  model  provoked  such  a  strong  remark  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
that  the  model  instantly  jumped  up  and  gave  the  latter  notice  to  quit. 
After  committing  these  two  flagrant  offences,  my  friend  became  pain¬ 
fully  convinced  that  he  was  of  much  too  impulsive  a  temperament  for 
the  practice  of  our  fascinating  ai’t;  he  therefore  attached  himself  to  me 
as  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp,  critic,  and  general  suggestor,  and  in  that 
capacity  remained  performing  useful  service  for  some  years. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  that  gentlemen,  even  of  the  status  in  pho¬ 
tography  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  are  liable  to  make  the  mistake  of  turning 
up  again  old  ground  which  has  been  previously  well  explored,  through 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  our  art.  The  remedy  for  this 
would  be  a  really  good  and  trustworthy  history  of  photography,  done  by 
some  such  competent  person  as  one  of  our  Editors,  who  lives  in  Loudon 
and  has  access  to  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  a  personal  knowledge  of 
such  old  leading  photographers  as  could  help  him  to  authentic  facts. 
The  work  should  consist  mainly  of  extracts  from  published  sources  just 
strung  together  by  such  remarks  as  might  be  necessary  to  yield  a  con¬ 
nected  narrative  of  the  progress  of  invention  and  discovery.  The 
volume  might  be  a  year  or  more  in  hand,  and  during  its  compilation 
help  might  be  afforded  to  the  author  in  reply  to  queries,  &c.,  through 
the  medium  of  The  British  Journal  of  Piiotograpiiv.  A  work  of 
this  kind  ought  to  command,  and  no  doubt  would,  a  sale  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  ;  but  its  success  would  depend  mainly  upon  its  value  as  a  work  of 
reference,  and  upon  its  being  as  little  as  possible  a  view  of  the  subject 
from  a  special  point.  The  reader  would  demand  not  opinions  but  facts. 

If  I  were  to  name  anyone  more  competent  than  another  to  write  such  a 
history  it  would  be  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  and  I  sincerely  wish  he  could 
find  time  to  undertake  the  task. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  there  is  a  favour¬ 
able  review  of  a  little  work  entitled  Useful  Chemical  Table*,  by  Mr. 
Collenette,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey; 
price  fid. ;  published  by  F.  Clarke.  Those  who  intend  to  adopt  the  new 
chemical  notation,  or  who  wish  to  understand  it,  will  do  well  to  procure 
this  little  work. 

Can  any  of  my  readers  kindly  tell  me  whether  the  theory  of  parallel 
lines,  left  by  Euclid  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  state,  has  ever  been  ren¬ 
dered  more  logical,  by  assuming  a  different  definition,  or  by  rejecting  the 
twelfth  axiom  without  substituting  another  ? 

I  am  writing  this  letter  on  New  Year’s  Day — a  lovely  bright  morning. 
May  the  new  year  prove  a  happy  one  to  all  of  you,  dear  readers  ! 

Redon,  January  1,  1S72.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— ♦ — 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  A  REPEATING-BACK  AND  A  STEREO. 

CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Perceiving  from  recent  numbers  of  the  Journal  that 
the  subject  of  stereoscopic  photography  is  not  quite  lost  sight  of,  permit 
me  to  add  my  contribution  to  the  sum  of  practical  knowledge  in  this 
direction,  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  a  camera  I  designed  last  summer 
for  taking  four  portraits  on  one  plate,  using  for  this  purpose  only  one 
lens. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  summer,  having  a  camera  for  plates  eight 
inches  square,  to  which  was  attached  a  lens  of  great  rapidity  and  excel¬ 
lence,  I  bethought  me  of  a  means  of  using  it  for  taking  more  than  one 
negative  on  the  plate.  To  this  end  I  adopted  two  partitions— one  across 
the  middle  from  side  to  side,  and  the  other  from  top  to  bottom.  In  this 
way  the  camera  was  divided  into  four  equal  parts — in  fact,  it  was  con¬ 
verted  into  four  cameras  combined  in  one  instrument.  A  very  large 
circular  aperture  was  now  cut  'in  the  front,  and  fitted  in  this,  so  as  to 
revolve  easily,  was  a  disc  of  wood.  The  axis  on  which  this  revolved 
was  a  strong  screw  that  went  into  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  centre  where 
the  partitions  join  each  other.  This  revolving  disc  is  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  no  light  to  the  interior  of  the  camera. 

It  will  now  be  asked — Where  is  the  lens  to  be  attached  ?  A  round 
hole,  large  enough  to  admit  the  lens,  is  made  near  the  edge  of  the 
circular  front,  and  the  flange  is  screwed  there.  This  hole  is  so  made 
as  to  be  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  front  as  the  centre 
of  each  square  aperture ;  and,  by  means  of  four  notches  and  a  spring 
stop,  the  lens  is  brought  accurately  opposite  the  centre  of  each  divi¬ 
sion. 

In  taking  a  carte  I  first  expose  the  two  upper  divisions,  taking  care 
to  cap  the  lens  after  each  exposure ;  and  I  then  have  the  position  or  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  sitter  slightly  varied ;  after  which  I  take  the  other  or 
lower  two  pictures.  I  have  now  four  portraits  on  my  plate,  the  upper 
and  lower  two  respectively  forming  a  stereoscopic  pair. 
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The  advantages  of  this  method  of  proceeding  are  that  only  one  lens 
is  required,  and  that  I  obtain  by  a  very  small  expenditure  of  mechanical 
means  all  the  benefit  of  a  camera  with  a  repeating  back.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  the  stereoscopic  relief  in  the  portraits  when  mounted  for  the 
stereoscope  is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  of  their  having  been  taken  from 
stations'  four  inches  apart. 

In  the  same  front  I  have  two  more  apertures,  one  of  which  serves  for 
my  portrait  lens  when  I  wish  the  four  portraits  not  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  quarter  of  the  large  plate,  but  a  little  closer  together,  so  as  to  leave 
a  broader  margin  at  the  sides  for  defects  at  the  edge  of  the  plate ;  the 
other  serves  to  receive  a  landsape  lens  for  stereoscopic  views. 

I  trust  that  I  have  given  such  an  explanation  of  my  camera  as  will 
enable  any  person  to  convert,  at  the  cost  of  a  shilling  or  two,  any  half 
or  whole  plate  square  camera  into  a  serviceable  repeating  carte  or  stereo¬ 
scopic  camera.  Those  who  adopt  this  method  will,  I  feel  assured,  like 
it  as  much  as  1  do.— I  am,  yours  &c.,  Nithsdale. 

January  8,  1872. 

- - 

“IS  THE  BRISTOL  SOCIETY  REALLY  DEAD  ALREADY?” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Persons  who  spend  their  lives  in  towns  have  constitu¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  some  towns  are 
robust,  bold,  progressive,  and  free ;  those  of  others  are  feeble,  reticent, 
conservative,  and  cautious.  Some  with  energy  grasp  all  opportunities 
for  expansion,  mentally  and  materially ;  others  move  slowly  on  by  the 
old  stage,  and  it  is  only  when  they  find  themselves  far  behind  they  can 
be  persuaded  to  take  the  rail. 

Now,  Bristol  belongs  to  neither  of  the  foregoing  classifications 
exactly.  With  vast  progressive  machinery,  that  city  has  always  taken 
the  next  step  with  extreme  caution,  but  never  with  both  eyes  closed  at 
once.  With  large  educational  endowments,  the  town  drags  behind; 
and  with  a  redundancy  of  religious  institutions,  it  is  yet  defective  and 
vicious.  Parsons  and  publicans  rule  with  considerable  force.  Not¬ 
withstanding  its  large  population,  there  are  very  few  leading  minds  in 
Bristol.  The  very  few  there  are,  like  Professor  Newman,  have  been 
imported. 

These  preliminary  remarks  bring  me  nearer  to  my  subject.  In  a  town 
where  all  action  is  valued  with  reference  to  its  food-producing  power,  the 
difficulty  of  forming  and  keeping  up  a  society  the  object  of  which  is  to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  art  and  science  will  be  apparent ;  and  in  reply  to 
the  last  paragraph  in  Notes  on  Passing  Events  by  your  useful  correspon¬ 
dent,  the  “Peripatetic  Photographer,”  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observa¬ 
tions.  If  a  desire  to  form  a  photographic  society  be  felt  in  Bristol,  it 
must  be  felt  by  a  stranger  to  the  city.  Your  correspondent  writes  truly. 
A  society  was  formed  in  1869,  with  a  Lord  Bishop  at  its  head,  and  that 
society,  after  a  year  and  a-half  of  languid  existence,  died  of  the  disease 
known  as  “mental  atrophy.”  There  was  no  want  of  revenue — the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  were  in  no  sense  complicated.  The  society 
passed  out  of  existence  from  pure  mental  debility ;  and  it  is  better  that 
such  bodies  should  become  extinct  than  live  a  feeble,  useless  life. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  caused  an  advertisement  to  appear  requesting  all 
desirous  of  joining  a  photographic  society  in  Bristol  to  leave  their 
names  at  the  establishments  of  the  principal  opticians.  There  was 
only  one  name  left — that  of  an  amateur.  Evidently  the  desire  for 
photographic  progress  was  not  great  then.  A  few  years  passed  away, 
when  the  Naturalists’  Society  was  divided  into  sections.  There  was  a 
photographic  section  formed.  The  fee  for  membership  was  nominal, 
and  the  room  for  meeting  central  and  comfortable ;  yet  not  a  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  in  the  city  except  one  ever  attended.  I  remember 
one  evening,  just  when  the  carbon  process  had  first  shown  signs  of 
great  and  positive  utility,  a  paper  was  to  be  read  on  that  process,  when 
samples  for  illustration  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Pouncy. 
You  will  say  that  if  anything  could  have  moved  the  Bristol  men  such  a 
paper  would  have  done  it;  but,  beyond  three  amateurs  and  other 
scientific  men,  not  a  photographer  was  there  !  Well,  of  course,  the 
photographic  section  alluded  to  soon  became  non-existent. 

In  the  meantime,  two  fresh  men  came  to  Bristol,  and  they  were 
moved  by  a  desire  to  organise  a  photographic  society.  Both  these  men 
were  suitable  and  active,  and  I  can  assure  your  correspondent  that  there 
was  nothing  wanting  to  ensure  success.  There  were  a  right  reverend 
bishop  for  president,  and  four  very  good  vice-presidents.  A  most  ener¬ 
getic  member  came  from  Bridgewater,  another  from  Monmouth,  and  there 
were  about  three  or  four  amateurs  connected  with  Bristol.  All  schemes 
were  tried  to  galvanise  a  society  into  life.  A  splendid  picnic  was  organised, 
concluding  by  a  grand  dinner.  All  would  not  do — the  Society  never 
got  through  its  teething.  I  can  positively  tell  your  friend  that  there  is 
no  desire — and  no  proceeding  would  create  the  desire — for  a  photo¬ 
graphic  society  in  Bristol,  unless  it  were  thought  that  some  dodge 
was  to  be  revealed  whereby  tl^ose  interested  might  secure  pecuniary 
advantage  by  leaving  a  neighbour  behind. 

It  is  evident  that  in  some  places  principles  take  root  and  soon  deve- 
lope  into  action ;  they  seem  to  find  soil  and  air  suitable  for  healthy  ex¬ 
pansion.  In  other  places  the  same  principles,  if  implanted,  soon  pine 
away  and  die.  We  see  this  in(the  pplitical,  religious,  and  co-operative 
phases  of  one  town  compared  with  another. 


The  perception  and  love  of  truth  and  beauty  is  a  question  of  tempera¬ 
ment  and  circumstances,  and  has  no  dependence  upon  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  mind.  The  love  of  the  truly  aesthetic  may  be  cultivated, 
but  no  culture  will  produce  it.  If  you  have  not  the  suitable  tempera¬ 
ment  you  may  have,  nevertheless,  sufficient  room  for  facts ;  but  you  will 
not  have  those  faculties  of  mind  which,  without  fetter,  can  freely 
arrange  these  facts  in  true  relation  to  each  other,  so  that  truth  will  not 
only  be  set  free,  but  freely  received. 

Twenty  years  hence  a  photographic  society  may  flourish,  if  then 
planted  in  Bristol ;  but  at  present,  let  me  inform  your  correspondent, 
the  seed  would  only  fall  among  the  thorns  of  selfishness,:  suspicion,  and 
envy — quite  sufficient  to  choke  the  growth  of  any  society  formed  for 
the  development  either  of  science  or  art.  Scintilla. 

January  9,  1872. 


Many  Mites  from  Many  Minds. — Dirt  often  causes  you  to  make  a 
face,  and  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  you  cannot  succeed  in  making 
faces  unless  you  scrupulously  avoid  it.— Good  effects  cannot  be  obtained 
in  a  bad  light.— When  you  use  pins  to  hang  paper  on,  varnish  them. — 
Use  the  best  chemicals;  they  are  surely  the  cheapest. —White  light  in 
the  dark  closet  murders  good  work,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  come 
in,  even  through  the  keyhole. — Don’t  evaporate  your  solutions  in  the 
dark  room.  The  vapour  causes  dampness,  and  may  also  act  injuriously 
in  other  ways. — Filter  your  solutions,  as  near  as  you  can,  just  before 
using  them,  through  clean  filters. — Keep  your  filters  in  a  clean  place 
where  no  chemical  can  touch  them. — Keep  a  sponge  handy,  for  wiping 
up  splashings,  and  use  it  for  nothing  else. — It  is  impossible  to  secure  good 
tones  unless  your  negatives  are  sufficiently  vigorous  to  permit  of  rather 
deep  printing.— A  gold  bath  should  never  be  so  strong  as  to  tone  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  and  even  a  longer  time  is  better  in  some  cases.- — Be¬ 
ware  of  dust  in  the  dark  room;  don’t  sweep  it,  but  wipe  it  out  daily. — 
Some  photographers  have  a  wondrous  reputation  for  making  bad  work. 
— Clean  and  delicate  photography  is  preferable  to  bold  and  harsh  con¬ 
trasts. — Aim  high,  and  work  and  strive  studiously,  until  you  can  hit 
your  mark.  — It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  good  photographs  cannot  be 
made  in  the  open  air;  they  can.  —  When  negatives  are  over-developed 
with  iron,  in  order  to  increase  intensity,  metallic  spots  or  blotches  are  apt 
to  occur. — Nothing  should  distract  first  attention  from  the  face;  neither 
an  accessory,  a  bit  of  drapery,  nor  a  light. — A  great  deal  of  delicacy  and 
relief  is  lost  by  using  too  much  light  on  the  subject. — Too  much  light  pro¬ 
duces  thinness  and  poorness  of  the  negative,  rendering  intensity  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  results  are  hard. — Paraffine  is  excellent  to  use  for  making 
dark  slides  run  easy ;  it  is  not  affected  by  the  silver,  and  lasts  a  great 
while.— Some  photographers  believe  in  flooding  the  sitter  with  light,  be¬ 
lieving  they  are  compensated  by  a  decrease  of  exposure.  What  abso¬ 
lute  foolery  ! — Flake  white,  mastic  varnish,  and  turpentine  make  a  very 
good  material  for  coating  the  inside  of  your  skylight  when  it  admits 
too  much  light.  Don’t  lay  it  on  too  thick. — One  of  the  most  valuable 
things  in  a  picture  is  expression,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 

secure.  Much  depends  upon  the  operator  for  success  in  this  direction. _ 

Any  photographer  may  occasionally,  by  chance,  produce  a  good  picture ; 
but  the  chances  are  against  him  unless  he  understands  the  principles  of 
his  chosen  profession. — The  photographer  should  put  his  personal  self 
into  everything  he  does.  You  look  at  a  manuscript  and  you  say,  “That 
is  the  handwriting  of  Jones;”  so  when  one  looks  at  your  work,  it 
should  so  bear  the  impi’ess  of  yourself  upon  it  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 
—Accustom  the  eye  to  the  constant  watching  for  light-effects  upon  the 
human  face,  wherever  you  see  it,  and  then  think  over  and  analyse  the 
cause. — Clean  all  your  vessels  at  once  after  using  them.  If  that  is  im¬ 
possible,  fill  them  with  water,  and  let  them  so  remain  until  they  can  be 
cleansed. — It  is  nice  to  have  your  bottles  all  labelled,  and  it  is  also 
better  to  have  them  vary  in  shape,  so  yon  can  readily  tell  one  from  the 
other. — Just  as  the  mind  controls  the  sculptor  in  moulding  the  clay,  or 
the  painter  in  mixing  his  colours,  so  should  it  be  suffered  to  control  the 
photographer  in  his  manipulations. — The  face  should  receive  the  principal 
light  in  the  picture,  and  all  other  lights  should  be  subservient  to  it  in 
proportion  to  their  importance. — Study  pictorial  effect,  what  aro  the 
main  features  which  constitute  it,  and  always  try  to  secure  it  in 
as  great  a  measure  as  possible  in  your  work. — A  great  many  people 
trim  their  prints  before  toning.  It  is  a  good  way;  it  saves  gold, 

and  there  is  less  risk  of  their  being  torn  in  the  washing. 

“Modification”  is  a  good  word,  and  should  be  painted  in  bold  letters 
in  every  studio.  The  light,  the  collodion,  the  bath,  the  developer,  and 
the  printing  formula  must  all  be  modified  to  suit  the  several  cases  which 
come  up  in  your  practice. — The  one  great  thing  in  retouching  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  to  know  when  to  stop.  Every  touch  should  be  given  by  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  measure  under  protest.  Let  the  negative  do  all  that 
it  can  for  itself.  Don’t  overdo  the  thing.' — Beginners  are  apt,  when  re¬ 
touching  their  negatives,  to  work  out  all  the  shadows  and  middle  tints, 
and  thus  flatten  the  face.  Adopt  the  plan  of  working  from  the  lights, 
softening  into  the  shadows  without  filling  them  up,  and  you  cannot  go 
far  wrong.  —  Clean,  damp  cloths  are  a  convenience  in  the  dark  room  • 
they  should  vary  in  colour,  so  that  each  may  be  used  for  one  purpose 
only,  and  readily  distinguished  from  its  neighbours.  Thus  no  mistakes 
will  occur. — Keep  your  hands  clean. — Photographic  Mosaics, 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ALMANAC. 

This  valuable  work  is  now  ready.  For  particulars  see  advertising 
sheet,  page  viii.,  in  present  number. 

All  orders  to  be  forwarded  to  tbe  Publishing  Office,  2,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  To  prevent  disappointment,  Is.  2d.  in  postage 
stamps  should  accompany  each  order  for  a  single  copy  when  the  work  is 
to  be  forwarded  by  post. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No'charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale ,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a 
nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not 
appear. 

I  will  exchange  two  double  dark  slides  for  plates  5  X  t  or  six  and  a-half 
inches  square,  and  a  9  X  7  view  lens,  by  Lerebours,  for  two  small,  double 
dark  slides  and  a  small  view  lens. — Address,  M.  Usher,  Post-office,  Monk- 
wearmoutk. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  new,  rural  side  slip,  printing-frame  and  dishes  for  14  X  12 
plates,  new  stereoscopic  dark  slide  for  7  X  3|  plates,  suitable  for  single-lens 
camera,  bound  volumes  of  the  Photographic  Journal,  two  volumes  of 
Sutton’s  Notes,  and  an  excellent  Jamin’s  triplet  landscape  and  portrait  lens, 
quarter-plate,  nearly  equal  to  new.  Photographic  offers  solicited.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  E.  Lockyer,  Photographer,  &c.,  Ringwood,  Hants. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

T.  R.,  Jun. — It  was  considered  to  be  inexpedient  to  publish  the  incident  referred 
to  in  your  letter  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

Sulpii.  Caout. — Try  the  effect  of  placing  the  india-rubber  in  hot  water. 
Should  that  not  answer,  place  it  in — the  fire,  and  obtain  some  new  rubber. 

J.  It.  Tanner  (Clunes,  Victoria)  — We  have  heard  of  your  enamels  through 
Australian  newspapers,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  promised  speci¬ 
men.  The  two  cartes  enclosed  are  of  a  better  quality  than  the  average 
London  work  of  a  similar  kind,  and  ought  to  command  good  prices.  We 
regret  to  learn  that  there  is  such  a  tendency  to  reduce  prices  in  your  quarter 
of  the  world ;  it  is  mistaken  policy.  The  pictures  you  wish  for  shall  he 
sent,  care  being  taken  in  their  selection. 

L.  M. — .Taking  all  things  into  consideration  we  should  advise  you  to  select  the 
cabinet  lens  with  the  shorter  focus.  For  vignettes  it  can  be  used  with  full 
aperture,  in  consequence  of  which  the  exposure  will  be  rapid.  We  have  only 
u  “catalogue  acquaintance’’  with  the  lens,  and  hence  cannot  speak  from 
experimental  trial.  If  you  can  spare  for  two  or  three  days  the  French  lens 
respecting  which  you  have  written  we  shall  then  be  able  to  offer  some  advice 
on  the  best  means  of  curing  the  defect.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
can  be  cured. 

George  Brooks. — This  correspondent,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  containing 
some  remarks  on  the  collodio-bromide  process,  mentions  an  interesting  fact 
which  occurred  in  his  experience.  Some  chloro-bromide  solution  which  he  had 
prepared  last  May  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  plates  a  few  days  ago,  and 
f<  mnd  to  work  quite  as  well  as  when  freshly  prepared.  This  is  gratifying, 
because  some  may  bo  deterred  from  preparing  sufficient  emulsion  to  coat 

Slates  properly,  from  a  fear  that  the  overplus  will  be  rendered  useless.  Mr. 

rooks  asks  for  a  simple  way  of  ascertaining  whether  bromide  or  silver  is  in 
excess  in  an  emulsion.  He  will  find  this  question  answered  at  some  length 
by  Mr.  Sutton  in  our  last  volume,  where,  in  the  number  for  July  21st,  at 
page  313,  tho  subject  is  treated  of  by  our  able  French  correspondent.  Mr. 
Dough*  in  his  recent  articles  on  tho  collodio-bromide  process,  also  writes  on 
this  subject.  With  regard  to  a  method  of  filtering  the  collodio-bromide,  tow, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Gough,  is  considered  to  be  tho  best  agent  for  this 
purpose.  A  black  tone  on  a  transparency  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
either  a  gold  or  platina  toning  bath. 

Subaltern  writes  as  follows:  — “I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  frame  for  printing  transparencies  from  uncut  negatives,  by 
*  H-  E.  W.,’  in  your  last  number,  and  being  now  fully  convinced  of  its  effi¬ 
ciency  for  tho  purpose  intended  I  hope  shortly  to  havo  a  similar  one  made.  I 
now  write  to  ask  if  he  would  kindly  give  mo  some  further  information  as  to 
how  ho  prints  transparent  ies  on  wet  plates,  and  fuller  details  than  those 
contained  in  his  last  letter. — 1st.  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  supports  his 
negatives  in  an  upright  position,  opposito  the  camera,  while  being  copied. 
Docs  ho  cut  a  hole  in  tho  shutter  of  a  darkened  room  and  insert  the  nega¬ 
tives,  as  sometimes  recommended,  for  this  would  prove  very  expensive  in 
my  case,  constantly  moving  about  from  ono  barrack  to  another,  and  each 
time  having  to  pay  for  a  new  shutter  ?— 2nd.  Hpw does  he  manage  the  trans¬ 
posing  of  the  negativo  and  copy  ?— 3rd.  As  I  presume  he  uses  a  binocular 
camera,  When  taking  the  transparency  doos  he  use  any  partition  outside  tho 
camera  and  extending  from  the  lenses  to  the  line  separating  the  two  halves 
of  tho  negative  ?  If  so,  I  Lope  ‘II.  E.  W.’  will  kindly  explain  how  ho 
arranges  it.  As  I  havo  never  taken  a  transparency  on  a  wet  plate,  I  should 
feel  much  obliged  for  any  further  hints  that  mav  occur  to  him  when  writing 
a  description  of  his  rnodo  of  working.” 


H.  B.  B. — Your  communication  has  been  received  too  late  to  be  answered  in 
this  number,  but  will,  with  the  former  queries,  receive  attention  in  our  next. 

W.  S.  (Waterford). — A  note  addressed  to  Dr.  Wallich,  2,  Warwick  Gardens, 
Kensington,  London,  will  ensure  the  required  information  being  promptly 
forwarded. 

Retouching. — The  publication  of  Mr.  Duncan  MTavisk’s  epistle  on  re¬ 
touching  has  caused  us  to  receive  several  letters  in  various  dialects  commenting 
upon  it  and  the  subject  treated  of.  One  of  these,  in  the  broad  Cumberland 
dialect,  we  are  having  “translated”  its  perusal  in  the  original  being  far  be¬ 
yond  our  powers.  Another,  in  the  Suffolk  dialect,  supports  the  view  taken  by 
Mr.  M‘Tavish.  A  third,  written  by  a  “  A  Black  Country  Foto,’’  who  tells  us  to 
“  excuze  the  rittin  and  speln,”  contains  some  remarkably  sound  truths.  He, 
too,  visited  the  exhibition,  and  quite  agrees  with  friend  M'Tavish  “  wen  ho 
tauks  uf  tha  lots  o  work  (we  pencel  an  brush)  on  sum  o  the  picturs  in  tha 
exebeshun,  fur  wen  I  wus  theer  I  coodna  help  liearen  tha  tauk  as  wur 
goin  on.  I  heerd  one  ode  gent  tellen  sum  ladies  as  how  thay  mustna  think 
that  tha  picturs  wer  dun  by  fotografurs,  fur  tha  fact  was  that  tha  fotografurs 
send  theer  negatives  to  artists  to  be  worked  up,  an  then  thay  send  tha  prints 
to  another  artist  to  be  tuched  up  agen,  an  then  thay  put  the  picturs  in 
frames  we  theer  own  names  on  an  purtended  that  thay  had  dun  um  theer- 
selfs,  and  that  that  was  tha  way  tha  exebeshun  was  got  up.  When  I  heerd 
this  I  was  most  a  mind  tew  goo  up  tew  hem  an  tell  hem  it  was  a  lie,  an  that 
theer  was  a  grate  many  picturs  (an  good  uns  tew)  that  wer  reel  fotografs ; 
but  I  thowt  that  praps  I  shood  friten  the  ladies  an  get  myself  intew  a 
trubble,  so  I  let  tha  ode  chap  ha  hes  own  way,  an  went  round  tha  rewm  to 
heer  wat  others  ad  to  say,  an  I  heerd  tha  same  tauk  we  lots  o  fokes.  So 
thinks  I  tew  myself  if  I  wur  tha  exebeshun  committe  next  year  I  wood 
make  it  a  law  that  a  untuched  print  from  tha  untuched  negatif  shood  bo 
sent  we  every  tuched  un,  an  tha  tew  ta  be  hung  together,  60  that  fokes 
cood  see  wat  was  dun  by  fotografy  an  wat  we  pencel  an  brush,  then  theer 
cood  be  no  lies  tode.  I  no  theer  woodna  be  sich  a  grand  desplay,  an  I  no 
theer  wood  be  sum  of  tha  grand  men  who  woodna  send  any  picturs  at  all ; 
but  wat  wood  that  matter,  it  wood  ge  a  chonce  to  many  a  good  fotografer 
who  dont  send  any  picturs  now,  cos  he  caunt  afford  tew  spend  so  much 
money  tew  ha  hes  picturs  tuched  up  as  some  con,  an  he  nos  that  if  he  wur 
to  send  hes  untuched  picturs  now  thay  wood  be  hung  by  tha  tuched  um 
sent  by  other  men,  an  he  wood  not  get  hes  due.  But  if  all  who  send  theer 
grand  tuched-up  picturs  had  tew  send  untuched  uns  we  um,  then  he  wood 
ha  a  fair  chonce  o  getting  hes  due,  an  the  public  wood  be  able  tew  see 
wat  fotografy  con  doo,  an  theer  cood  then  be  no  more  lies  about  it.”— * 
Donald  Campbell,  who  hails  from  “opposite  Ben  Lomond,”  takes  exception 
to  Duncan’s  Scotch ;  and  respecting  the  remark  that,  as  the  practice  of 
retouching  pays,  those  who  even  dislike  it  must,  to  hold  their  own,  do  battle 
with  it  on  its  own  ground,  observes  : — “  Take  my  advice,  Duncan,  and  rush 
to  battle  immediately ;  for  tbe  f  Campbells  are  coming’— nay,  are  come — have 
taken  the  field,  and  with  the  brush  and  pencil  of  light  are  slaying  their 
thousands  and  reaping  the  harvest.  Along  with  this  I  send  you  a  few  spe¬ 
cimens  done  north  of  the  Tweed,  to  show  Duncan,  the  next  time  he  comes  to 
London,  that  it  is  not  in  the  retouching  of  the  negative  that  the  desired 
results  of  a  good  photograph  can  be  obtained,  but  in  a  progressive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  light  and  chemistry.”  The  specimens  referred  to  are 

three  exceedingly  fine  cabinet  portraits. - The  last  on  our  list,  “Evanap 

Shenkin,”  coolly  informs  us  that  he  is  preparing  a  letter  for  publication  in 
the  pure  Welsh  language,  which  he  expects  that  we  will  print  in  extemo,  on 
the  same  principle,  he  slily  remarks,  that  we  have  printed  some  of  Mr. 
Sutton’s  letters  in  French.  Well,  our  correspondent  certainly  has  us  there — 
we  shall  not  offend  in  that  way  again;  but  Mr.  “Evan  ap  Shenkin  ”  must 
really  withhold  his  threatened  Welsh  communication,  and  address  our 
readers,  as  he  has  frequently  done  before,  in  plain,  honest  English. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  January  3 rd  and  10th,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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EMULSIFYING  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

During  last  year  we  have  recorded  many  of  the  freaks  of  emulsions, 
and  we  would  add  now  another  to  the  list  of  curious  experiences 
which,  though  probably  before  met  with  by  some  of  our  readers, 
have  not,  so  far  as  we  remember,  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
comment. 

We  made,  some  weeks  ago,  two  rather  considerable  quantities  of 
emulsion  for  a  series  of  experiments  we  have  in  progress.  The 
collodion  used  in  the  preparation  of  each  was  taken  from  the  same 
stock.  One  portion  of  this  was  salted  with  plain  anhydrous  bro¬ 
mide  of  cadmium,  and  the  other  with  iodide  of  cadmium.  The 
bromised  collodion  was  sensitised  with  sufficient  nitrate  of  silver  to 
just  convert  all  the  bromide  of  cadmium  into  bromide  of  silver; 
and  the  iodised  collodion  was  treated  with  a  similarly  suitable  amount 
of  soluble  silver  salt.  The  sensitising  was  conducted  in  precisely 
the  same  way  in  each  case ;  but  there  was  a  very  marked  difference 
in  the  result. 

A  good  emulsion  was  easily  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  bromide, 
as  usual ;  but  no  amount  of  coaxing  would  induce  the  iodide  to  stay 
in  suspension.  It  has  long  been  well  known  that  the  iodide  of  silver 
is  less  easily  emulsified  than  the  bromide.  The  curious  point  re¬ 
mains  to  be  mentioned.  The  bromised  emulsion  was  used  for  coat¬ 
ing  the  plates  required,  and  the  residue  left  aside  in  a  dark  place. 
The  iodide  emulsion  was  well  shaken  up,  a  few  plates  coated,  an 
extremely  coarse,  irregular,  and  nearly  useless  film  being  produced, 
and  the  residue  left  aside. 

After  standing  for  rather  more  than  a  fortnight  we  looked  at  the 
contents  of  the  two  bottles,  and  of  course  found  the  iodide  completelj7 
deposited  and  the  bromide  only  very  partially  precipitated.  A  little 
agitation,  of  course,  produced  a  fair  emulsion  with  the  bromide,  and 
the  iodide  also  emulsified  nearly  as  well  on  shaking  the  bottle.  To 
our  surprise  the  iodide  emulsion  did  not  now  precipitate,  and  afforded 
a  very  fair  film  on  glass  even  after  standing  for  some  time.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  while  a  bromide  of  siiver  emulsion  is  ready  for 
use  soon  after  its  preparation,  the  iodide  of  silver  takes  a  much 
longer  time  to  emulsify.  The  practical  point  is  one  which  seems 
worth  bearing  in  mind. 

On  thinking  over  the  matter  there  appeared  to  be  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  offering  an  explanation  of  the  result  above  mentioned, 
particularly  if  we  remember  the  two  points — that  iodide  of  cadmium 
renders  a  collodion  very  fluid,  and  that  a  plain  collodion,  on  keeping, 
tends  to  become  more  and  more  viscous  until  it  ultimately  gelatinises. 
The  collodion  simply  iodised  with  cadmium  iodide,  to  begin  with, 
possesses  but  little  viscosity ;  therefore,  when  the  iodide  of  cadmium 
is  wholly  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  iodide  of  silver  is  produced 
in  a  liquid  deficient  in  the  viscosity  requisite  to  retain  the  iodide  in 
suspension.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  the  now  simple  solution  of 
nitrate  of  cadmium  gradually  gains  in  viscosity,  and  a  point  is  ulti. 
mately  reached  at  which  the  iodide  of  silver  first  precipitated  is 
borne  up  by  the  liquid  and  an  emulsion  then  formed.  In  the  specimen 
of  iodised  emulsion  we  experimented  with  we  actually  observed  such 
a  tendency  to  thickening  as  that  which  would  be  required  on  the 
above  view. 


If  we  are  correct  in  our  surmises  it  follows  that,  in  preparing  an 
iodised  emulsion,  some  other  iodide  than  that  of  cadmium  should  be 
employed  in  order  to  avoid  the  conferring  upon  the  collodion  before 
sensitising  any  extra  fluidity. 


VENTILATION  OF  SHOW-CASES. 

Everyone  knows  that  if  a  piece  of  cold  glass  be  brought  into  a  hot 
room  the  moisture  held  in  solution  by  the  warm  air  will  be  deposited 
upon  it,  and  that,  in  consequence,  its  surface  will  be  rendered  dull — 
a  dulness  that  will  continue  in  accordance  with  the  facility  afforded 
for  its  evaporation. 

There  is  a  photographic  establishment  in  London  where  there  are 
two  show-cases  placed  near  the  door.  They  are  covered  by  a 
shutter  all  night,  which  is  taken  off  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
soon  after  which  hour  the  sun,  when  it  shines,  falls  upon  the  case, 
revealing  the  fact  that  the  specimens  can  scarcely  be  at  all  seen, 
owing  to  the  condensation  of  moisture  upon  the  inside  of  the  glass. 
One  cause  of  objection  is  the  appearance  the  case  presents  —  the 
specimens  often  cannot  be  seen.  An  objection  of  another  kind 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  aqueous  vapour  given  off  during  the  slow 
drying  of  the  glass  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  pictures.  A  damp 
atmosphere  is  quite  fatal  to  the  stability  of  prints,  some  of  which 
may  not  be  too  well  washed. 

We  have  seen  a  show-case  containing  twenty-four  cartes — several 
of  them  very  beautifully  coloured— -which  had  all  faded  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  quite  incomprehensible  by  the  artist,  who  had  taken  many 
other  portraits  at  the  same  time  and  treated  them.in  a  manner  similar 
to  those  in  the  show-frame,  but  without  any  signs  of  fading  being 
apparent. 

The  remedy  is  obvious  and  very  simple.  What  is  required  is  to 
provide  the  means  for  having  such  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  show¬ 
case  as  will  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  glass.  This 
can,  in  most  cases,  be  effected  by  cutting  one  or  more  holes  in  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  case  so  as  to  provide  for  ingress  and  egress  of 
air.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this  was  very  apparent  in  the  cases  of 
the  photographer  referred  to.  When  he  consulted  us  about  tho 
deposition  of  mist  on  the  glass  we  advised  that  one  of  the  frames 
should  have  holes  cut  in  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a  comparison 
then  be  instituted  between  the  two.  The  result  was  so  palpably  in 
favour  of  this  method  of  ventilation  that  the  other  case  was  also 
altered  in  a  similar  way.  The  holes  that  had  been  cut  were  covered 
over  with  two  thicknesses  of  fine  crape,  by  which  dust  was  prevented 
from  having  access.  The  state  of  the  show-cases  of  many  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  forms  an  inviting  subject  on  which  to  write 
at  some  length,  and  with  all  the  condemnatory  vigour  of  which  our 
language  is  capable ;  but  we  do  not  intend  saying  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  present. 


GUNTER’S  SCALE. 

In  the  article  which  we  wrote  last  week  on  A  Simple  and  Easy 
Mode  of  Calculating  the  Proportions  of  Salts  for  Emulsions  an 
error  in  a  figure  occurred,  which  we  overlooked  until  it  was  detected 
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by  the  scale,  tlrns  affording  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  scale  was  engraved  and  printed,  and  giving  a  fair  idea  of 
the  limits  within  which  the  indications  of  the  little  instrument  may 
be  relied  on  for  low  numbers. 

In  the  statement  of  the  proportions  for  finding  the  amount  of 
nitrate  of  silver  required  to  react  completely  with  nine  grains  of 
bromide  of  ammonium,  and  in  the  second  or  doubled  sum,  the  num¬ 
ber  35  is  set  down  instead  of  the  correct  one,  34.  Using  the  latter 
number,  and  applying  the  compasses  ’on  the  scale  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  article  referred  to,  we  get  a  value  for  x  almost  exactly 
correct;  on  using  the  number  35,  however,  an  amount  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  indicated  greater  than  the  true  amount  by  nearly  one-third 
of  a  grain — a  very  small  error,  it  is  true,  but  yet  one  which  the 
scale  is  perfectly  competent  to  deal  with  and  to  correct. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  calculatinglnvolves 
very  little  trouble,  but  are  equally  well  aware  that  even  the  small 
amount  of  trouble  involved  has  often  been  sufficient  to  deter  some 
from  making  experiments;  we  therefore  think  the  device  we  have 
laid  before  our  readers  will  be  useful,  not  only  in  saving  trouble,  but 
also  in  serving  as  a  check  upon  calculations  made  according  to  the 
ordinary  methods. 

We  merely  now  add  that  the  scale  may  obviously  be  used  for  all 
kinds  of  calculations,  provided  the  terms  be  such  as  are  included  in  the 
series  of  figures  marked  upon  it. 


Me.  Dunmoee  (judging  from  the  paper  he  read  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society)  scarcely  appreciates  the  coagulating 
power  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon  albumen.  His  theory  of  the  blister¬ 
ing  of  albumenised  paper  is  that,  in  consequence  of  the  paper  not 
having  been  allowed  to  float  sufficiently  long  upon  the  silver  bath, 
only  the  outer  surface  of  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  leaving  the 
under  surface  which  is  in  contact  with  the  paper  quite  soluble. 
Although  Mr.  Dunmore’s  opinion  was  controverted  by  the  speakers 
at  the  meeting,  we  may  here  mention  a  fact  not  alluded  to,  but 
which  is  quite  fatal  to  his  hypothesis.  The  negative  albumen 
process  on  glass,  of  which  but  little  is  known  by  the  younger  photo¬ 
graphers,  had  one  among  several  peculiarities— -the  film  was  so 
thoroughly  coagulated,  so  hard,  and  so  firmly  attached  to  the  glass 
that  no  amount  of  ordinary  hard  rubbing  would  affect  it.  Now  this 
completeness  of  coagulation  was  secured  by  an  immersion  in  the 
nitrate  bath  so  short,  in  many  instances,  compared  with  the  floating  of 
albumenised  paper,  as  to  be  merely  a  sudden  plunge.  Ten,  twenty,  and 
thirty  seconds  frequently  represented  the  time  required  for  sensitising 
the  negative  albunqen  plate,  although  in  some  instances  a  much 
longer  time  was  given.  Our  object  in  mentioning  the  above  fact  is  to 
show  by  this  illustration  that  Mr.  Dunmore  rather  misapprehends  the 
degree  of  readiness  with  which  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  coagu¬ 
lates  albumen. 

We  aro  glad  to  find  in  the  resume  of  photographic-work  addressed  to 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  Dr.  John  Nicol,  that 
some  of  our  friends  “  ower  the  border,”  who  are  not  by  any  means 
prone  to  an  over-free  use  of  the  imagination,  are  not  indisposed  to 
think  we  have  given  the  clue  to  a  sound  theory  of  the  latent  image. 
As  we  test  the  new  theory  we  recently  proposed  by  facts  we  have 
increased  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  accordance  with  practice  ; 
and,  therefore,  trust  that  the  points  we  touched  upon  in  a  recent 
article  will  not  be  overlooked  in  new  experiments. 


We  have  to  congratulate  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
upon  having  at  length  decided  upon  no  longer  holding  its  meetings 
at  the  City  of  London  College.  The  objections  to  the  latter  place 
wore  numerous.  As  respects  tho  locality,  it  was  very  inconvenient 
for  tho  members,  most  of  whom  resided  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  it  or  its  approaches;  while  the  hall  itself  was  the  very  embodi¬ 
ment  of  discomfort.  In  leaving  the  dingy  College  in  Leadenhall- 
street  for  tho  well-appointed  Arundel  Hall,  Arundel-street,  Strand, 
the  Committee  has  taken  a  most  important  step,  and  one  which 
will  tend  to  iuduco  many  metropolitan  photographers  who  have 


hitherto  kept  aloof  from  the  seances  of  the  Society,  owing  to  the 
inconvenience  connected  with  the  place  of  meeting,  to  attend  its 
eminently-genial  monthly  gatherings.  Arundel  Hall  is  well  known 
from  its  associations  with  the  now  extinct  Whittington  Club. 
The  suite  of  rooms  are  well  adapted  for  meetings  of  societies, 
such  as  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  requiring  a  cen¬ 
tral  position.  Apropos  of  the  name  of  the  Society,  the  local 
prefix  “  South  ”  is  slightly  misleading  ;  for,  although  it  was  formed  to  be 
a  medium  of  communication  among  the  photographers  who  resided 
in  the  south,  the  meetings  for  several  years  have  been  held  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames,  and  the  members  who  compose  it  come 
from  every  point  of  the  compass — more,  probably,  coming  from  tho 
north  than  from  the  south.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  metropolitan  society. 
A  useful  feature  in  connection  with  the  new  phase  of  existence 
upon  which  it  has  just  entered  is  the  establishment  of  a  circulating 
library,  to  which  already  a  number  of  useful  works  on  photography, 
chemistry,  and  art  have  been  contributed.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  can  spare  books  on  these  and  cognate  subjects  are  invited  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  this  useful  institution. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  versus  LITERAL  TRUTH. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  at  various  times  against  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  retouching  upon  the  negative,  which  has  now  become  so  gene¬ 
ral.  On  its  first  introduction  it  was  greeted  with  the  condemnation 
that  it  was  not  photography,  which  is  as  unanswerable  as  Mr.  Pod- 
snap’s  condemnation  of  anything  as  being  “un-English,”  but  open  to 
the  same  question  as  to  whether  the  fact  of  its  being  English  (or 
photographic)  stamps  it  at  once  as  being  incapable  of  improvement. 
But  lately  the  opponents  of  retouching  have  started  a  new  party 
cry  (which,  like  all  party  cries,  does  not  state  the  whole  truth),  that 
is  that  the  practice  of  retouching  is  shaking  the  public  faith  in  the 
truthfulness  of  photography.  Now  this  raises  two  questions ; — First, 
is  photography  an  infallible  representative  of  nature  as  seen  by  the 
human  eye  ?  and,  secondly,  is  it  true  that  the  public  ever  had  an  un¬ 
bounded  faith  in  it  as  a  representative  of  literal  truth  ?  To  both 
these  questions  I  unhesitatingly  answer  “  No  !  ”  and  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  prove  that  in  many  instances  photography  fails  to 
represent  literal  truth,  and  how,  by  judicious  retouching  upon  the 
negative,  the  shortcomings  of  photography  can,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  rectified,  and  literal  truth  secured  by  the  very  means  condemned 
as  calculated  to  impair  it. 

Although  much  can  be  done  by  knowledge  and  skill  to  overcome 
many  of  the  inherent  failings  of  photography  by  judicious  lighting, 
exposure,  &c.,  still  there  are  numerous  ways  in  which  photography 
fails  to  render  truth  that  is  beyond  the  skill  of  the  photographer  to 
rectify.  These  may  be  classed  under  two  heads — optical  and  chemical. 

Beginning  with  the  optical,  I  need  do  no  more  than  call  to  your 
minds  the  exaggerations  in  perspective  which  are  most  glaring  in 
architectural  subjects  taken  with  a  short-focus,  wide-angle  lens.  I 
do  so,  not  with  the  idea  of  asserting  that  this  can  be  rectified  by  re¬ 
touching  upon  the  negative,  but  to  point  out  that  the  position  claimed 
for  photography  as  an  infallible  exponent  of  literal  truth  is  quite 
untenable.  But  the  exaggerations  and  distortions  in  portraiture 
taken  with  a  short-focus  lens  are  quite  as  bad,  although  not  quite  so 
apparent,  to  an  uneducated  eye.  A  large  head  taken  with  a  short- 
focus  lens  has  the  breadth  of  the  nose,  the  part  nearest  to  it,  in¬ 
creased,  while  the  eyes  and  ears  are  diminished,  and  even  the  outline 
of  the  head  is  false,  as  a  glance  at  this  rough  drawing  will  at  once 
prove. 

I  have  seen  some  ridiculous  effects  in  full-length  portraiture  pro¬ 
duced  by  using  a  short-focus  lens.  I  remember  one  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  one  hand,  the  one  farthest  from  the  lens,  in  his  coat  pocket ; 
this  was  represented  about  half  the  size  of  the  other,  which  was  the 
part  of  his  body  nearest  to  the  lens,  and  the  furniture  behind  him 
was  diminished  in  such  a  way  that  he  (a  short  man)  looked  a  giant 
in  comparison.  Is  this  literal  truth  ?  Then,  again :  the  way  in 
which  portraits  may  be  made  quite  unlike  by  unskilful  lighting  is  so 
well  known  as  to  need  only  a  passing  comment.  In  Dr.  Vogel’s 
last  book  there  are  some  striking  examples  of  how  the  outlines  can 
be  completely  altered  by  different  inclinations  of  the  camera,  by 
which  the  bust  of  Apollo  is  made  to  assume  three  different  actions, 
and  even  expressions,  if  I  rightly  remember.  If,  then,  photography 
is  capable,  in  unskilful  or  designing  hands,  of  so  much  variation, 
what  becomes  of  the  claim  for  infallibility  ? 
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But  it  is  over  the  chemical  failings  of  photography  that  the  ope¬ 
rator  has  the  least  control.  It  is  its  inability  to  reproduce  colours  in 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  we  see  them  that  makes  an  en¬ 
graving  of  a  landscape  much  more  satisfactory  than  a  photograph ; 
because  in  photography  the  various  tints  of  the  foliage  are  repre¬ 
sented  so  much  darker  than  they  impress  themselves  upon  the  eye, 
and  sometimes  because  one  or  more  of  the  trees  that  compose  the 
middle  distance  are  of  a  peculiar  tint  that  photography  reproduces 
darker  or  lighter,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  tree  will  come  out  of  its 
proper  place  in  the  picture,  and  spoil  either  the  harmony  or  the  effect 
of  distance. 

I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  engravings  from 
some  of  Turner’s  paintings  with  photographs  of  the  same  taken 
direct  from  the  paintings,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  there  is  no  com¬ 
parison.  The  engravings  give  in  light  and  shade  the  effect  of  the 
pictures  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  while  the  photographs,  although 
first-rate  as  photographs,  were  in  most  cases  unmeaning  smudges. 
In  some  the  effects  were  reversed,  because  the  yellows  used  by  the 
painter  to  represent  sunlight  came  out  dark.  All  who  know 
Turner’s  works,  and  remember  how  much  he  used  yellows  and  other 
non-actinic  colours,  will  not  be  surprised  that  photographs  of  them 
should  be  utter  failures.  They  altogether  failed  to  give  any  idea  of 
the  composition  of  light  and  shade  in  them,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  they  reversed  some  important  effect  in  the  originals.  Now 
yellow,  in  its  effect  as  seen  by  the  eye,  is  next  to  white ;  and  any 
photographic  representation  of  it  is,  by  reason  of  its  non-actinic 
effect  upon  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver,  false  to  nature.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  :  a  yellow  ribbon  upon  a  purple  or  violet  dress  would  be  truly 
represented  by  an  engraver  or  draughtsman  in  black  and  white  as  a 
light  ribbon  on  a  darkish  dress ;  the  photographic  representation  of 
the  same  would  be  exactly  the  reverse— a  dark  ribbon  upon  a  lightish 
dress. 

No  later  than  a  week  ago  I  had  to  take  notes  for  painting  in  water 
colours  two  ladies  in  fancy  dresses — black  velvet  very  tastefully 
trimmed  with  yellow  ribbon.  When  I  saw  the  negatives  I  could 
scarcely  tell  which  was  dress  and  which  was  trimming,  all  being 
reproduced  alike  in  tint,  and  I  was  obliged  to  paint  with  an  opaque 
colour  upon  the  negatives  the  whole  of  the  trimming,  so  that  it  might 
print  white,  to  be  able  to  get  the  true  effect  in  the  painting.  Now  it 
is  just  this  inability  to  reproduce  yellow  in  its  true  relation  to  other 
colours  that  makes  it  impossible  to  get  a  true  representation  of  some 
faces  without  having  recourse  to  retouching,  The  amount  of  yellow 
in  the  fairest  face  would  surprise  anyone  who  has  never  looked  for 
it;  and  the  more  brilliant  the  complexion  the  more  decided  the 
yellow  in  it.  I  do  not  allude  to  freckles— they  are  quite  another 
matter,  and  are  easily  seen  by  the  most  careless  eye — but  spots  of 
yellow  in  the  skin,  which  cannot  be  seen  without  being  looked  for, 
which  at  a  short  distance  blend  with  the  general  tint  of  the  skin,  but 
are  still  decided  enough  to  be  reproduced  by  photography  as  dark 
spots  and  patches. 

This  portrait  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  The  young  lady  here 
misrepresented  has  one  of  those  brilliant  complexions,  and,  looking 
at  this  picture,  it  would  be  a  wonder  indeed  if  she  had  any  faith  in 
photography  as  a  truthful  representative  of  nature.  I  would  ask 
professional  photographers  present — Is  this  an  exceptional  class  of 
sitter  ?  In  my  experience  in  retouching  this  class  of  negative  was 
in  a  very  decided  majority.  You  will  see  that,  besides  representing 
what  was  a  really  beautifully-clear  complexion  as  broken  and  spotty, 
it  alters  the  light  and  shade  in  the  face  and  the  shape  of  the  nose. 
The  yellow  is  usually  thicker  and  more  decided  about  the  nose,  so 
that  being  reproduced  dark  breaks  the  form  of  that  feature  in  a  very 
marked  manner. 

I  cannot  think  what  answer  a  photographer  who  does  not  retouch 
his  negatives  would  make  to  a  sitter  of  this  description.  He  might 
tell  her  that  sitting  for  a  photograph  was  like  looking  into  a  mirror  ; 
but  I  should  think  that  would  scarcely  be  convincing  to  a  young  lady 
who  has  a  good  complexion  when  she  sees  herself  represented  as  if 
she  were  suffering  from  small-pox.  I  Jinow  some  photographers  will 
say  that  this  can  be  rectified  by  a  full  exposure.  It  can  partly,  but 
at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  picture — all  the  parts  that  are 
black  being  represented  as  grey ;  and  if  the  lady  should  happen  to 
have  blue  eyes  over-exposure  will  completely  spoil  them. 

May  I  also  ask— Has  any  photographer  ever  succeeded  in  pleasing 
a  lady  with  golden  hair  without  having  had  to  dodge  the  negative  in 
some  way  to  make  it  print  lighter  than  it  otherwise  would  ?  And, 
again — Does  not  photography  exaggerate  all  lines  and  wrinkles,  and 
particularly  the  texture  of  the  skin  ?  This  exaggeration  of  the  tex¬ 
ture  in  large  portraiture  is  most  offensive ;  and  their  freedom  from 
this  fault  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  make  artists  admire  the  portraits 
by  Mrs.  Cameron — their  want  of  sharpness  being  much  less  offensive 


than  the  hideous  texture,  which  is  as  if  the  human  skin  had  been  put 
under  a  microscope. 

Then,  again :  I  suppose  there  are  few  photographers  who  have  not 
noticed  the  effect  of  a  side  light  upon  weak  eyes,  making  the  one  on 
the  shaded  side  look  larger  than  the  other  by  reason  of  its  being 
more  open ;  and  the  lid  of  the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  face  next  the 
light  will  have  a  droop  that  is  not  in  the  other.  But,  although  I 
have  not  exhausted  the  list  of  photographic  shortcomings,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall,  if  I  go  on  much  longer,  exhaust  your  patience ;  so  I 
will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  words  upon  the  rectification  of 
some  of  these  faults  by  retouching. 

And  here  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  cannot  see 
why,  because  retouching  can  be  abused,  the  use  of  it  should  be  so 
bitterty  condemned.  It  undoubted^  places  in  the  hands  of  a  pho¬ 
tographer  a  very  great  power  which  is  easily  abused ;  but  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  photographer  that  can  do  it  himself  rarely 
overdoes  this.  It  is  where  the  negatives  are  sent  out  to  persons  who, 
not  having  seen  the  sitter,  cannot  tell  which  are  characteristic  marks 
and  which  are  not,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  likeness  being 
lost.  Therefore  I  say  that  the  right  person  to  retouch  the  negative 
is  the  one  that  had  the  manipulating  of  it ;  for,  having  been  with 
the  sitter  and  engaged  in  conversation  with  him  or  her,  he  would 
know  where  photography  had  failed,  and  could  rectify  it  without 
danger  of  overdoing  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  people  like 
flattery,  and  while  it  pays  to  flatter  (and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
great  success  of  a  large  publishing  firm  is  entirely  due  to  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  flattery  effected  by  retouching)  it  will  be  done,  regardless  of 
truth.  I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my  opinion  of  such  pandering 
to  human  weakness.  But  when  the  result  is  to  produce  a  true  por¬ 
trait— when  plain,  untouched  photography  only  produces  a  carica¬ 
ture — then  I  contend  that  the  use  of  the  pencil  is  not  only  legitimate 
but  commendable. 

The  argument  that  has  the  most  truth  in  it  is  that  the  practice  of 
touching  upon  the  negative  is  calculated  to  make  the  operator  care¬ 
less  in  his  manipulations ;  but  this  only  applies  to  those  photogra¬ 
phers  who  send  their  work  out  to  be  done,  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  great  temptation  to  a  man  who  has  his  negatives  done  at  so 
much  per  dozen,  when  he  gets  a  doubtful  negative  and  perhaps  has 
other  sitters  waiting,  to  pass  it  with  the  remark — “  Oh,  it  will  be  all 
right  when  it  is  touched  !  ”  But  the  operator  who  does  it  himself 
well  knows,  by  experience,  that  a  bad  or  indifferent  negative  wall 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  make  it  presentable,  and  that  no  amount 
of  working  will  give  the  same  effect  as  a  few  touches  upon  a  good 
one. 

In  my  practice  it  is  always  my  aim  to  do  as  little  to  the  negative 
as  possible  for  a  true  effect,  and  never  to  interfere  with  the  drawing 
of  the  face.  I  use  two  pencils,  H  and  H  B,  and  no  other.  I  have, 
till  lately,  used  Faber’s  pencil;  but  finding  a  great  waste  in  the 
breaking  of  the  lead  while  cutting,  I  use  Rowney’s  ever-pointed 
pencils,  which  never  want  cutting,  and  have  very  good  leads.  I 
prefer  to  use  a  varnish  with  a  tooth ;  but  if  I  have  to  retouch  an  old 
negative  I  use  cuttle-fish  powder  gently  rubbed  over  the  varnish, 
which  gives  a  very  good  tooth.  The  lead  must  be  worked  with  a 
rubbing  movement,  not  a  touch,  because  if  it  be  not  rubbed  into  the 
film  it  will  rub  off  in  the  printing.  Taking  this  negative  the  spots 
would  have  to  be  worked  upon  with  the  point  of  the  pencil  till  they 
were  filled  up  to  the  surrounding  parts,  which  is  called  “levelling.” 
This  levelling  is  effected  by  working  with  the  pencil  upon  the  edges 
of  the  spots,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  let  the  pencil-marks 
overlap. 

When  the  levelling  is  satisfactorily  done,  the  highest  lights  are  to 
be  put  in ;  and  for  the  better  explanation  of  this  I  have  brought  a 
rough  chalk  drawing  upon  which  I  will  work  with  white  chalk,  which 
will  be  in  effect  exactly  what  is  done  with  the  pencil  upon  the  nega¬ 
tive.  To  anyone  unaccustomed  to  drawing  the  human  face  it  would 
be  a  very  easy  matter  4o  alter  the  likeness  by  the  misplacing  of  these 
high  lights ;  but  if  you  follow  the  outline  of  the  off  side  of  the  face 
you  have  an  infallible  guide  as  to  their  position.  Observe  the  line  of 
the  forehead.  If  it  be  nearly  straight  the  light  will  have  to  be  placed 
upon  the  forehead  and  carried  down  to  the  eyebrow ;  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  forehead  curve  outward  at  the  top,  or  there  is  a  depression, 
and  then  another  outward  curve  over  the  brow,  the  light  on  the 
lighted  side  of  the  forehead  will  be  divided  by  a  shadow  running 
horizontally  across  it.  It  is  the  filling-  up  of  this  shadow  and  the 
delicate  shadow  at  the  side  of  the  forehead  nearest  the  ear  that  makes 
the  forehead  look  broad  and  flat,  which  is  generally  the  fault  of  those 
retouchers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  drawing  to  guide  them.  Now, 
going  lower,  the  line  falls  into  the  corner  of  the  eye  and  then  curves 
out  again  there.  If  it  fall  in  suddenly  you  may  know  there  is  a  high 
cheek  bone  which  must  be  touched  upon  ;  and,  if  there  be  no  shadow 
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under  it,  it  must  be  made  by  strengthening  the  light  above.  By 
these  means  we  avoid  making  the  face  like  the  section  of  an  egg, 
and  get  that  thin  face  Mr.  Rejlander  so  much  admires.  The  high 
light  upon  the  nose,  also,  will  be  governed  by  the  outline  of  the 
shaded  side.  It  is  a  general  fault  to  run  the  light  straight  through 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  very  seldom  so  in  nature,  the  majority 
being  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  bridge ;  therefore,  the  light 
musf  be  carried  off  on  one  side.  The  pencil  is  very  useful  also  in 
touching  on  the  high  lights  of  white  lace,  which  generally  blends  with 
the  skin  upon  which  it  rests.  By  touching  in  these  lights  you  get  a 
different  tone  upon  the  flesh,  which  is  more  natural. 

You  will  see  by  this  illustration  how  easy  it  is  to  correct  the 
shortcomings  of  photographic  portraiture.  The  dark  cheek  caused 
by  a  full  colour,  the  breaks  in  the  face  caused  by  the  points  of  yellow 
in  the  complexion — all  yield  to  the  pencil ;  but  there  is  another  good 
plan,  of  which  this  is  an  example,  of  touching  in  the  high  lights  with¬ 
out  much  trouble,  and  of  lightening  any  part  that  may  require  it.  I 
cover  the  glass  side  of  my  negative  with  the  ordinary  tracing  paper 
sold  by  any  artists’-colourman,  and  work  upon  that  with  the  pencil. 
The  distance  it  is  from  the  negative  film  (the  thickness  of  the  glass) 
softens  the  touches  upon  the  paper,  and  it  prints  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  if  it  had  been  touched  upon  the  negative  film  itself.  Of  course 
you  cannot  fill  up  freckles  this  way ;  but  for  lighting  the  hair,  heavy 
shadow  under  the  brow,  chin,  &c.,  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  in  this  way 
I  rectify  anything  that  may  be  wrong  in  a  landscape  negative.  The 
hard  line  of  the  distance  cutting  against  the  sky,  or  any  trees  that 
may  be  too  dark,  or  any  parts  of  the  foreground  that  may  want 
lighting,  and  even  clouds  put  in,  are  all  done  with  the  pencil  on  the 
tracing  paper.  If  you  will  only  try  it  you  will  find  what  a  power  it 
places  in  your  hands  for  modifying  without  the  possibility  of  altering 
any  part,  thereby  at  once  doing  away  with  the  fear  of  altering  the 
truth  of  photography.  George  Croughton. 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE  — BEING  A  FEW  STRAY  NOTES 
IN  REPLY  TO  CERTAIN  INQUIRIES. 

To  say  anything  more  upon  this  subject  seems  like  an  announcement 
of  Queen  Anne’s  death ;  for  the  innumerable  articles,  both  from  the 
pens  of  the  inexperienced  and  the  champions  of  the  process,  leave 
hardly  sufficient  light  to  enable  a  photographic  worker  to  offer  a 
“  bit”  more  theory  to  the  philosophical  readers  of  this  Journal.  I 
shall,  therefore,  reply  to  some  questions  as  regards  mere  manipula¬ 
tion,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  cunning  part  of  most  dry  processes, 
and  cannot  be  expressed  by  symbols  and  equivalents. 

After  leaving  some  two  or  three  dozen  negatives,  together  with 
the  drying-box,  at  the  publishing  office  of  this  Journal,  many  who 
saw  and  approved  of  both  the  result  and  the  way  of  securing  it  have 
become  converted,  and  are  now  spending  their  energy  in  making 
plates,  improving  drying-boxes,  and  robbing  the  draining-rack  of  its 
simplicity.  One  inquired — “  Would  not  the  grooves  placed  at  an 
angle  of  twenty-five  degrees  be  an  improvement?”  &c.,  &c.  My  answer 
to  that  is — No;  the  groove  would  have  a  tendency  to  retain  the 
moisture  more  than  if  perpendicular.  In  the  rack  I  illustrated  it 
is  short,  and  the  water  falls  where  it  cannot  be  again  taken  up  by  capil¬ 
lary  attraction.  The  common  folding-up  plate-rack  can  be  put  in 
the  box,  and  answers  every  purpose ;  only  the  plate  stands  diagonally 
in  the  box,  which  requires  to  be  of  deeper  construction  to  allow  the 
lid  to  close. 

The  suggestion  as  to  the  piece  of  card  between  the  plates  in  the  dry¬ 
ing-box  is  worse  than  useless,  as  the  further  apart  the  plates  are  kept 
the  less  liable  are  those  that  are  dry  to  become  injured  by  condensation 
from  the  surface  of  a  still  moist  film.  When  I  have  filled  my 
grooves  too  full  of  plates,  the  developed  negatives  have  shown  signs 
of  a  mild  type  of  measles — the  damp  depositing  on  the  part  of  the 
pinto  once  dry.  Placing  the  plates  back  to  back,  and  leaving  two  or 
three  grooves  between  the  face  or  collodion  sides,  will  avert  this 
probable  catastrophe.  Slow  drying  is  preferable  to  commence  with, 
but  the  last  drain  of  moisture  had  better  be  “  roasted  ”  off  than  allowed 
to  remain  to  witness  the  development  of  the  negative.  Pneumatic 
holders  aro  good  things  enough,  and  worth  lialf-a-crown  each  for 
pome  purposes ;  one  right  and  one  left-hand  will,  however,  wash 
twenty  plates  better  and  quicker  than  half-a-dozen  such  contrivances, 
'l’h-'  pneumatic  idea  is  too  clever-looking ;  try  your  hands  first.  I 
m  o.,  t  wmty  plates  an  hour.  Plunge  them,  almost  violently,  a  few 
peoonds  each  and  they  are  ready  for  the  preservative.  I  have  be- 
f  >r.‘  given  a  description  of  this  part  of  the  preparation  of  plates. 

I  ho  idea  of  the  collodion  improving  by  being  kept  in  the  light  is 
an  idea  long  known  to  dry-plate  workers,  but  the  credit  of  putting  it 
first  in  print,  is  due  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  A  bromised  collodion  when 
first  made  is  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  use  in  collodio-bromide.  The 


light  brings  about  that  condition,  just  as  ordinary  iodised  collodion  is 
quickly  matured  and  its  ephemeral  good  qualities  are  preserved  from 
the  atrophy  of  consumption  by  being  nursed  in  a  cool  place,  away 
from  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  light.  Bromised  collodion  is 
like  the  oak  tree — of  slow  growth,  but  possessing  a  very  lasting  con¬ 
stitution. 

The  idea  of  keeping  the  bromide  in  solution  and  using  it  at  the  same 
time  as  the  silver  is  added  to  the  plain  collodion  is  a  good  one.  I 
have  tried  it  and  found  it  did  not  answer.  Alcohol  and  ether  already 
saturated  with  gun  cotton  have  not  energy  enough  left,  as  I  should 
take  it,  to  accept  the  slow  efforts  of  bromide  to  fulfil  an  urgent  en¬ 
gagement  of  that  sort. 

Now  for  the  glory  of  the  process.  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  certainly 
was  the  first  to  make  known  to  us  that  an  excess  of  silver  in  the 
emulsion  was  the  only  means  of  greatly  inci’easing  its  susceptibility 
to  light,  and  pointed  out  the  exact  way  of  doing  it  by  an  excess  of 
three  or  four  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  declaring  that  any  further 
increase  was  no  more  beneficial.  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  by  a  flank 
movement,  brings  forward  his  “  saturated  ”  process,  and  gives  credit 
certainly  for  what  he  found  already  prepared  for  him,  but  thinks  (or 
rather  knows )  that  ten  grains  of  silver  in  excess  increases  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  plate  twofold  over  the  three-grain  notion  of  Mr. 
Lea.  If  there  be  any  difference  in  painting  in  water  colour  or 
oil,  the  means  employed  by  these  gentlemen  in  their  collodio- 
bromide  processes  will,  I  think,  bear  the  comparison.  If  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley’s  notion  is  no  improvement,  his  claims  are  as  harmless  as  a 
little  joke,  and,  five  years  hence,  will  appear  to  have  only  been  a  hazy 
something  in  connection  with  collodio-bromide,  otherwise  our  English 
champion  will  have  struck  the  bull’s  eye  whilst  our  American  friend 
has  struck  only  the  target. 

I  have  tried  Mr.  Lea’s  litmus  process.  It  is  very  quick,  but 
the  film  is  too  rotten  to  enchain  all  my  photographic  hopes.  The 
Wortley  process  gave  in  my  hands  a  beautiful  crop  of  blisters  as  a 
general  thing,  with  an  occasional  perfect  plate  of  excedingly  fine 
deposit  and  exquisite  rendering  of  detail.  But  my  own,  or  rather 
the  old,  notion  of  bromide  and  silver  being  in  a  neutral  state,  free 
from  an  excess  on  either  side,  will  stand  comparison  with  anything 
I  have  seen  in  point  of  excellence.  The  preservative  of  gallic  acid, 
tannin,  &c.,  as  I  previously  recommended,  has  found  favour  in  the 
hands  of  such  able  workers  as  Colonel  Wortley  and  Mr.  Henry 
Cooper ;  and  if  any  one  be  puzzled  to  know  how  good  or  how  bad 
the  formulae  (I  will  not  say  process)  I  sometime  ago  made  known  in 
this  Journal,  let  him  adhere  strictly  to  the  course  I  have  laid  down, 
but,  if  it  be  too  simple,  he  may  introduce  many  improvements  of 
his  own.  But  before  you  publish  big  things  to  the  photographic 
world,  obtain  either  negatives  or  plates  of  recognised  merits,  com¬ 
pare  your  work  with  this  tangible  evidence  rather  than  with  the 
wonders  of  a  process  set  up  in  type.  If  you  get  the  formulae  from 
one  who  has  for  years  excelled  in  dry-plate  work,  you  hope  im¬ 
mediately  to  equal,  and  in  a  very  short  while  to  surpass,  your 
instructor.  You  have  every  right  to  consider  yourself  a  very  clever 
fellow ! 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  I  have  taken  a  portrait  of 
a  juvenile  whose  notions  of  repose  only  allowed  the  cap  to  be  off  the 
lens  for  two  seconds — the  lens  being  twelve  inches  focus,  open  aper¬ 
ture  (portrait),  the  process  Col.  Wortley’s;  but  I  may  mention  that, 
curiously  enough,  the  same  collodion  and  preservative  behaved  in 
the  most  leisurely  manner  on  the  second  trial.  J.  W.  Gough. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  PRINTING  PRESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

When  Senefelder,  of  Munich,  was  roused  from  his  day-dream  to 
write  a  simple  household  memorandum  with  a  crayon  upon  a  piece  of 
stone,  he  had  little  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  results  which  would 
be  the  outcrop  of  that  accidental  combination,  and  which  proved  to 
be  the  invention  of  lithography.  However  little  he  may  have 
imagined  the  enormous  number  of  works  of  every  variety  and  quality 
which,  by  his  invention,  would  be  produced  year  after  year  since 
that  period,  now  nearly  a  century  ago,  he  could  have  had  no  idea 
that  representations  of  natural  objects,  of  persons,  of  man’s  works  of 
all  sorts,  would  one  day  be  pictured  by  the  action  of  light,  and  that, 
by  a  process  strictly  analogous  to  his  own,  a  surface  would  be  pre¬ 
pared,  capable,  when  still  further  acted  upon  by  light,  of  being 
placed  in  a  printing  press,  and  that  copies  of  such  objects  would  be 
produced  in  printing  ink  with  rapidity  and  with  cheapness,  whilst 
the  proofs  themselves,  in  their  delicacy  of  texture,  exquisite  grada¬ 
tion,  and  faithful  showing  of  the  minutest  detail,  would  leave  ^ 
nothing  to  be  desired. 


January  19,  1873] 
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In  bringing  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  this  even¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  Photography  in  the  Printing  Press,  I  have 
decided,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  invention  step 
by  step ;  and  though,  in  so  doing,  I  am  conscious  that  I  shall,  before 
a  Society  like  the  present,  be  discoursing  of  a  matter  of  which  the 
majority  of  my  audience  know  at  least  as  much  as  I  do,  yet  it  may 
not  be  deemed  unwise  to  consider  our  position  as  regards  this  very 
important  application ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  may  reckon,  without 
doubt,  upon  my  imperfect  knowledge  being  supplemented  by  contri¬ 
butions  from  your  great  experience,  so  that  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a 
tolerably  comprehensive  view  of  the  matter  as  it  now  stands. 

Before  commencing  my  subject,  permit  me  to  recal  to  your  minds 
the  nature  of  the  operation  known  as  lithography.  The  drawing  or 
design  is  made  upon  a  fine  kind  of  stone— -composed  partly  of  clay 
and  partly  of  lime,  known  as  caleareo-argillaceous-— with  crayon, 
chalk,  or  suitable  ink-materials  of  a  fatty  character.  When  the 
design  is  complete,  the  stone  is  sponged  with  water,  which  takes  to 
the  portions  of  the  stone  where  the  design  is  not,  and  runs  off  the 
lines  forming  the  design,  on  account  of  the  material  with  which  it  is 
made  being  of  a  greasy  nature.  The  stone,  after  being  freed  from 
surplus  fluid,  is  rolled  in  by  passing  over  it  a  roller  charged  with 
lithographic  ink,  which  takes  to  the  lines  because  of  the  mutual 
affinity  being  greasy  substances,  and  does  not  take  to  the  rest  of  the 
stone,  because  of  the  water  contained  in  its  pores.  On  laying  a  piece 
of  printing  paper  upon  the  stone  and  pulling  it  through  the  press,  a 
picture  is,  of  course,  the  result.  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  because  the  lines  are  in  relief  on  the 
stone  that  the  ink  acts  upon  them,  but  because  grease,  having  an 
affinity  for  grease,  and  the  ink  with  which  the  roller  is  charged  being 
of  that  nature,  adheres  to  the  lines,  and  is  kept  off  the  rest  of  the 
stone  by  the  action  of  water,  with  which  it  has  no  affinity. 

I  have  found  it  difficult  to  trace  the  precise  origin  of  what  is  now 
known  as  “  collographic  printing,”  so  many  minds  having  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  progress. 

The  action  of  light  upon  sheets  of  paper  treated  with  certain 
bichromates  was  observed,  probably  for  the  first  time,  by  our  coun¬ 
tryman,  Mungo  Ponton ;  and  to  the  elder  Becquerel  is  ascribed  the 
idea  that,  by  sizing  or  coating  the  paper  with  gelatine,  much  more 
vigorous  images  could  be  obtained  than  when  such  paper  was  not  so 
coated.  But  these  experiments  were  made  entirely  with  a  view  to 
retaining  the  image  on  such  surface,  and  constituted  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  carbon  process ;  for  when  the  gelatinous  film,  suggested 
by  Becquerel,  was  charged  with  a  pigment,  and  the  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  picture  were  discovered,  printing  in  carbon  became  a  fact. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  occurred  either  to  Ponton  or  to 
Becquerel  that  it  would  be  at  all  possible  to  ink  up  such  images, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  subsequent  impressions  from  them. 

The  first  person  who  seems  to  have  discovered  the  fact  that  images 
obtained  by  the  action  of  light  upon  surfaces  of  gelatine  mixed  with 
a  bichromate  were  capable  of  being  mixed  up  was  Poitevin ;  and  to 
him,  I  think,  must  be  awarded  the  credit  for  the  invention  of  photo¬ 
lithography. 

Before  considering  the  method  suggested  by  him,  and  made  the 
subject  of  a  patent,  let  us  turn  again,  for  a  few  moments,  to  consider 
another  operation  of  lithography.  In  lithography  the  drawing  can 
either  be  made  at  once  upon  the  stone,  or  by  means  of  transfer,  in 
this  way A  drawing  is  made  on  transfer  paper  with  an  ink  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  purpose ;  when,  the  drawing  is  finished,  it  is  placed 
face  downwards  on  the  stone,  and  by  being  rolled  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  press,  the  drawing  becomes  completely  attached 
to  the  stone.  Poitevin  having  discovered  that  images  on  paper  could 
be  inked  up,  the  step  to  transferring  these  images  to  stone  would 
naturally  be  suggested  by  such  a  well-known  practice  just  described ; 
in  fact,  this  process,  as  originated  by  Poitevin,  is  said  to  have  been 
worked  successfully,  in  Paris,  for  years  by  Lemercier  and  Co.,  under 
the  name  of  photolithography. 

In  1865,  nearly  seven  years  ago,  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  England 
on  behalf  of  MM.  Tessie  du  Mofhay  and  Marechal,  in  which  is 
shadowed  out  a  process  very  similar  to  those  which  have  been  worked 
by  Albert,  of  Munich,  by  Obernetter,  by  Max  Gemoser,  Ohm  and 
Grossmann,  and  others. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  these  methods,  it  will  be  well  just 
to  run  over  the  conditions  necessary  to  form  a  film  capable  of  giving 
good  impressions  in  the  printing  press,  and  point  out  what  was  pro¬ 
bably  known  before  the  publication  of  the  process  of  Tessie  du  Mothay. 

A  solution  of  gelatine  mixed  with  ordinary  bichromate  of  potass 
and  dried  is  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  and  upon  placing  a  nega¬ 
tive  in  juxtaposition  with  it  an  image  will  result ;  the  plate  being 
then  placed  in  cold  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  gelatine  swells 
where  it  is  in  an  unaltered  condition  —that  is,  where  the  light  has  not 


acted  upon  it,  and  the  film  refuses  the  water  where  the  light  has  acted 
upon  it.  This  plate,  after  soaking  in  cold  water,  is  dried  ;  it  is  again 
damped,  and  lithographic  ink  rolled  in  with  an  ink  roller.  It  will  be 
found  that  where  the  light  has  not  acted  the  ink  will  not  adhere, 
and  where  the  light  has  been  most  energetic  there  the  ink  will  adhere 
in  quantity,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  action  of 
the  light  through  the  degrees  of  density  in  the  negative;  thus  a 
protographic  image  is  formed  in  printers’  ink.  This  may  now  be 
printed  from  ;  but  the  gelatine  film  will  be  found  so  soft,  so  adherent 
to  the  paper,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  good  im¬ 
pressions  ;  the  image  soon  becomes  blurred,  and  the  plate  useless. 

MM.  Tessie'  du  Mothay  and  Marechal  seem  to  have  been  quite 
sensible  of  all  these  facts,  and  to  have  set  themselves  to  discover 
some  means  of  hardening  the  film.,  and  so  perfecting  the  impressions 
obtained  from.  it.  Their  patent  says,  in  its  first  paragraph,  that  the 
inventors  have  sought  to  discover— 1st.  Whether,  on  the  one  hand, 
chromic  acid  salts,  more  acid  and  more  complex  than  protochromates 
and  bichromates,  and  consequently  more  easily  discomposable  by  light, 
and  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  bodies  more  capable  of  reducing  the 
oxygen  of  the  chromates  than  gelatinous  oralbumenous  solutions  added 
to  the  solutions  before  mentioned,  could  not  help  the  light  to  transform 
more  completely  the  salts  of  chromic  acid  to  the  state  of  chromate 
of  chromium,  and  thus  generate  more  affinity  for  the  fatty  bodies 
intended  to  ink  them. 

You  will  observe  that  the  phraseology  of  this  patent  is  a  little  obscure, 
owing  probably  to  the  English  patent  agent  not  quite  understanding 
the  delicate  technical  and  chemical  operations  attempted  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  inventors.  To  continue :  they  suggest,  specifically,  the 
addition,  before  the  exposure  of  the  plate  to  the  action  of  light,  of  a  great 
many  substances  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  the  film,  amongst  others 
formic,  gallic,  pyrogallic,  and  tartaric  acids,  hyposulphites,  sulphites, 
bisulphites,  &c.,  and  bichloride  of  mercury ;  they  contemplate  the 
production  of  films  on  paper,  cardboard,  stone,  glass,  and  ceramic 
ware,  and,  in  fact,  so  long  ago  as  seven  years,  invented  a  process  of 
collographic  printing  which  has  been  worked  with  more  or  less  success 
ever  since. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  before  the  publication  of  this  patent,  the 
method  of  obtaining  printing  surfaces  from  gelatine  or  colloid  films 
was  known,  and  the  improvements  claimed  were  for  hardening  the  film, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  production  of  images  of  a  finer  quality,  and  of 
permitting  a  great  number  of  copies  being  printed  from  the  same  plate. 

In  1867  an  invention  was  patented  in  Berlin  by  Messrs.  Ohm  and 
Grossmann ;  an  English  patent  for  the  same  was  taken  out  in  October 
1869,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company. 

This  patent  contains  most  important  novelties.  The  first  is  the 
previous  preparation  of  the  plate  by  placing  upon  it  a  mixture  of 
albumen,  gelatine,  and  a  bichromate,  allowing  it  to  dry,  and  harden¬ 
ing  this  film  by  exposing  its  reverse  side  to  the  action  of  light.  The 
second  is  the  placing  upon  this  preliminary  coating  a  film  of  sensitive 
■gelatine,  hardened  by  the  introduction  of  very  finely-divided  parti¬ 
cles  of  certain  resinous  gums  ;  these  gums  being  dissolved  in  strong 
alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  is  stirred  into  the  fluid  gela¬ 
tinous  compound.  Of  course  an  emulsion  is  obtained,  the  particles 
of  the  gums  becoming  locked  up  in  a  very  finely-divided  form  in  the 
gelatine  ;  this  solution  being  filtered,  is  slightly  opalescent,  and  when 
poured  upon  the  plate  and  allowed  to  dry  the  film  so  formed  becomes 
completely  insoluble  in  water,  and  eminently  adapted  for  producing 
prints  with  a  texture  so  delicate  as  to  require  the  aid  of  almost  a 
microscopic  power  to  detect  it.  In  this  manner  have  been  produced 
the  proofs  which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  this  evening. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1869,  just  five  weeks  after  the  date  of 
the  English  patent  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards  for  photo-mechanical  printing,  in  which  he 
claims  the  use  of  chrome  alum  for  hardening  the  film,  returning 
again  to  the  chemical  method  adopted  by  Tessie  du  Mothay  seven 
years  before.  The  use  of  alum  and  its  compounds  for  hardening 
gelatinous  films  was  first  claimed  and  patented  by  that  very  eminent 
chemist,  Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  in  December  1866.  In 
his  provisional  specification,  he  says “  My  invention  consists  in  the 
use  of  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  (as,  for  example,  sulphate 
of  the  sesquioxide,  or  the  substance  known  as  chrome  alum)  as  a 
means  of  rendering  gelatine  or  gum,  or  compounds  containing  those 
substances,  insoluble  in  water and  then  he  goes  on  to  describe  its 
application,  and  give  various  formulae  for  such  application  “  to  th» 
fixing  of  pigments  and  dyes  in  calico-printing,  to  the  tanning  of  skins 
and  hides,  to  the  fixing  of  photographs  mounted  with  gelatine,  to  the 
fixing  of  prints  produced  in  gelatinous  ink,  to  the  rendering  insoluble 
of  gelatine  used  as  a  glaze  or  varnish  or  for  the  purpose  of  water¬ 
proofing,  to  the  production  of  sheets  of  insoluble  gelatine,  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  photographic  paper  sized  or  coated  with  gelatine  or  gum,” 
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To  return  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  patent.  On  the  publication  of  liis  final 
specification,  bearing  date  June,  1870,  he  claims,  in  addition  to  the 
method  of  hardening  the  film  with  chrome  alum,  a  new  method  of 
inking,  of  pulling  the  proofs,  of  obtaining  depth  and  vigour  in  the 
shadows,  and  of  obtaining  prints  with  clean  margins. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  new  method  of  inking,  he  claims  the  use 
of  rollers  or  dabbers  made  of  india-rubber ;  but  such  rollers  were  in 
common  use  before  this  time  for  printing  purposes.  His  method  of 
pulling  proofs  is  by  warming  a  sheet  of  gutta-percha,  “  and  placing 
it  on  the  plate  and  pulling  the  press,  the  mould  being  so  arranged 
that  it  falls  each  time  exactly  into  its  proper  place.”  This,  as  far 

as  I  know,  is  perfectly  novel.  Then  comes  the  important  claim 

of  “  a  method  of  obtaining  depth  and  vigour  in  the  shadows,  and 
of  obtaining  prints  of  more  than  one  tint  from  the  same  plate.” 
He  says: — “When  a  plate  is  inked  up,  if  the  ink  has  been  mixed 
too  stiff,  it  will  adhere  to  the  deepest  shadows,  and  requires  the 

addition  of  a  thinning  agent  before  it  will  adhere  to  the  half¬ 

tones.  I  take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  procure  prints  of  one  or 
more  tints  from  one  plate,  and  to  obtain  greater  depth  and 
vigour  in  the  shadows,  as  follows :  —  Two  or  more  inks  are 
prepared  of  different  degrees  of  stiffness,  and  of  the  same  or 
different  colours.  The  stiffest  is  first  applied,  which  adheres  only  to 
the  deepest  shadows;  the  next  stiffest  is  then  rolled  in,  which  does 
not  affect  the  ink  already  on  the  plate,  but  which  also  adheres  to 
the  half-tones,  and  so  on.”  Now  this  method  of  procedure  with 
respect  to  all  collographic  films  is  very  valuable ;  and  this  very 
method  was  practised  on  the  continent  quite  openly  for  at  least  two 
years  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  patent,  by  Albert,  by  Ober- 
netter,  by  Max  Gemoser,  and  Ohm  and  Grossmann.  This  method 
is  also  of  the  most  ordinary  use  in  both  lithographic  and  copper¬ 
plate  printing,  and,  moreover,  had  been  used  by  myself  and  other 
licensees  of  Olnn  and  Grossmann  in  this  country  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Edwards’s  patent. 

The  method  of  obtaining  prints  with  margins  is  described  as  cutting 
a  mask  of  thin  paper  with  an  opening  the  size  of  the  finished  prints. 
After  inking,  this  mask  is  laid  on  the  plate,  and  the  paper  or  mount 
on  which  the  impression  is  to  be  made  over  it ;  the  press  is  then 
pulled,  and  of  course  the  paper  mask  preserves  the  margin  clean.  This 
method  was  also  in  use  with  the  double  inking  in  Germany  so  long 
ago  as  1857,  and  is  the  identical  means  used  by  lithographers  when 
they  wish,  as  they  often  do,  to  mask  out  any  portion  of  their  work 
on  the  stone.  Mr.  Edwards  has,  since  the  date  of  his  first  patent, 
taken  out  two  others,  which  contain  claims  for  various  ingenious 
methods  of  producing  pictures,  but  which  do  not  bear  specially  upon 
the  theory  involved  in  the  production  of  prints  from  colloid  films, 
and  need  not  here  be  gone  into. 

Confining  myself  to  the  history  of  the  production  of  photographs 
in  printing  ink  by  processes  analogous  to  lithography,  I  have  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  many  ingenious  methods  such  as  those  by  Pretsch 
and  Woodbury,  the  Dallastype  and  zincography,  all  of  which  bear 
evidence  of  great  theoretical  knowledge  combined  by  practical  skill, 
and  the  results  of  which,  in  their  various  ways,  show  the  immense 
strides  the  art  of  illustrative  photography  is  taking.  I  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  the  details  as  worked  out  in  the  Autotype  Fine  Art  Com¬ 
pany’s  factory  at  Ealing  Dean.  For  all  these  processes  the  nega¬ 
tives  must,  of  course,  be  reversed ;  and  now  comes  the  question  of 
how  to  obtain  reversed  negatives,  and  not  only  reversed  negatives  but 
reproduced  negatives.  If  a  client  entrust  us  with  a  negative  taken  in 
Hi.:  ordinary  way,  we  must  from  that  produce  a  reverse  negative  as 
good  as  the  original.  Many  plans  have  been  tried  ;  but  the  one  sug- 
ge ited  by  my  friend  Mr.  F.  R.  Window,  and  that  produces  the  finest 
results,  is  as  follows  : — A  strongly-printed  positive  is  made  with 
autotype  tissue  specially  prepared.  This  is  developed  on  transparent 
glass,  great  care  being  taken  to  ensure  the  presence  of  all  the  detail 
Of  the  original.  This  is  copied  in  the  camera  as  a  transparency  ;  and 
bo  perfect  are  the  results  that  I  myself  have  occasionally  been  de¬ 
ceived,  and  fancied  the  copied  negative  was  the  original.  In  some 
cases,  when  there  is  want  of  harmony  in  the  original,  it  is  possible, 
le,  careful  management  of  the  developing  solution,  to  obtain  a  nega¬ 
tive  very  much  improved  in  quality,  soft  and  delicate  when  the 
original  may  bo  crude  and  harsh.  Other  methods  are  employed- 
copying  an  autotype  print  on  opal,  copying  a  transparent  positive 
produced  in  the  camera,  &0.  We  also  find  it  convenient  to  have  our 
i  ves  as  films.  This  is  effected  by  levelling  the  plate  before  var¬ 
nishing  and  pouring  upon  it  a  certain  quantity  of  a  twenty-per-cent  so¬ 
lution  of  gelatine,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  glycerine  ;  this  being 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  80°,  is  then  varnished,  and  the  film  leaves 
the  glass  OU  tho  insertion  of  a  penknife  under  the  edge.  Having 
obtained  the  negative,  we  now  come  to  the  preparation  of  the  plate 
A  mixture  is  made  of  gelatine,  albumen,  and  bichromate  of  potash, 


the  ingredients  being  beaten  well  together  ;  when  the  froth  has  settled 
down,  the  mixture  is  filtered,  the  plate  having  been  previously  levelled 
in  a  drying-box,  and  warmed  up  to  a  temperature  of  100°,  is  coated 
with  a  portion  of  the  preparation,  which  is  made  to  flow  all  over 
the  plate  and  a  portion  over  each  edge  ;  the  plate  is  restored  to  its 
drying-box,  and  in  about  two  hours  or  so  the  first  coating  is  dry. 
The  second  preparation  is  composed  of  gelatine,  one  to  six,  and  a  small 
portion  of  albumen,  and  sensitised  with  bichromates.  When  these 
are  thoroughly  dissolved,  they  are  whisked  well  together,  and  whilst 
being  agitated,  a  small  quantity  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  resinous 
gum  is  added  ;  an  emulsion  is  instantly  formed,  the  particles  of  the 
gums  being  entangled  with  the  gelatine  ;  there  is  added  a  trace  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  containing  an 
alkaline  iodide.  The  whole,  after  being  well  stirred  together,  is  filtered, 
the  plate  is  again  levelled  in  its  drying-box.  When  all  is  ready,  the 
plate  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  of  warm  wrater,  the  excess  of 
bichromate  of  tlie  first  coating  is  washed  away,  the  heat  of  the  water 
and  the  residue  of  the  chemical  remaining  coagulate  the  albumen, 
and  produce  a  very  delicate,  slightly  porous  surface  admirably  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  the  second  preparation,  which  is  poured  on  the 
plate  whilst  still  moist.  Care  is  taken  td  let  it  drive  off  the  super¬ 
fluous  water,  and  a  portion  of  the  preparation  itself  is  allowed  to 
escape  over  each  edge,  which  has  the  effect  of  binding  down  the 
film  firmly  to  the  glass.  The  plate  is  restored  to  its  drying  box,  and 
at  a  temperature  of  90°  or  100°  becomes  dry  and  readjMor  use  in  two 
or  three  hours.  When  dry  and  cool,  the  film  negative  is  laid  down 
upon  the  plate  glass  of  the  pressure-frame,  and  the  plate  glass  bear¬ 
ing  the  sensitive  surface  laid  upon  it.  The  progress  of  the  printing 
can  be  easily  ascertained  by  looking  through  the  plate  from  the  back. 
When  the  picture  appears  well,  and  all  the  detail  visible,  it  is  done 
enough  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  always  time  them  by  the  actiuo- 
meter,  and  practice  soon  leads  to  great  accuracy  in  judging  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tints  necessary.  With  Mr.  Johnson’s  actinometer  and  Carrier’s 
sensitive  paper,  a  thin  negative  will  take  two  tints  and  a  very  dense 
one  six  or  seven.  After  exposure,  the  plates  are  washed  with  cold 
water,  rinsed  thoroughly  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously ;  they  are 
then  ready  for  the  press.  Plates  prepared  by  this  method  have 
exceedingly  thin  films,  not  exceeding  the  thickness  of  writing-paper, 
and  to  this  fact  perhaps  is  due  the  exquisite  reproduction  of  fine  and 
delicate  detail.  In  thick  films,  there  is  an  appreciable  and,  very  fre¬ 
quently,  a  strong  relief,  requiring  enormous  pressure  to  force  the 
paper  into  it ;  in  these  thin  films  the  process  is  exactly  analogous  to 
that  of  lithography,  and  the  pressure  required  is  comparatively 
trifling. 

The  plate,  when  dry,  is  levelled  on  the  bed  of  an  ordinary  litho¬ 
graphic  press.  In  our  first  experiment  we  were  sometimes  dismayed 
by  the  fracture  of  our  plates,  caused  by  our  having  wooden  beds 
fitted  to  the  presses  upon  which  was  laid  the  plate.  If  the  wood 
happened  to  give  or  warp  in  the  least  degree,  smash  went  the  glass. 
We  conquered  that  difficulty  by  running  a  little  plaster  of  Paris  on 
a  lithographic  stone  and  then  laying  the  glass  plate  upon  it  whilst 
it  was  still  fluid.  This  at  once  settled  the  difficulty ;  and  no  plate 
laid  down  in  this  way  will  ever  break,  whatever  pressure  may  be 
applied  to  it.  This  plan,  however,  being  rather  troublesome,  I 
adopted  the  following: — Venice  turpentine  was  thickened  with  a 
little  wax,  a  slab  of  slate  or  lithographic  stone  was  smeared  with  a 
little  of  this  compound,  and  the  plate  is  worked  down  upon  it  for  a 
few  seconds ;  it  soon  becomes  set,  and  may  be  printed  from  without 
the  slightest  risk— only  beware  of  any  grit  between  the  glass  and 
the  stone.  Having,  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  got  the  plate  upon 
the  bed  of  the  press,  it  is  carefully  levelled  up,  and  well  sponged 
with  cold  water,  dried  off  with  blotting-paper,  then  wiped  with  a 
piece  of  fine  soft  muslin,  and  ink  rolled  into  it  with  a  lithographer’s 
leather  roller.  If  the  plate  is  over-exposed  or  under-exposed,  a 
judicious  use  of  thicker  or  thinner  ink  will  still  produce  good  results. 
We  sometimes  use  two  or  more  inks  of  the  same  or  varying  degrees 
of  stiffness ;  we  frequently,  in  colour-printing,  use  only  one.  The 
operation  of  printing  is  one  requiring  delicacy,  taste,  and  skill  in 
the  rolling;  and  the  reason  that  the  productions  of  Berlin  and 
Munich  are  so  exquisite  is  that  they  are  able  to  command  the  very 
finest  trained  skill  in  lithographic  printing. 

I  have  now  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  new  development 
of  our  art ;  a  development  which — imperfect,  perhaps,  at  present — 
is  destined  to  have  a  great  future.  The  field  for  work  is  enormous, 
and  there  is  ample  room  for  all  the  various  methods.  My  ambition 
has  been  to  render  honour  where  honour  is  due ;  my  endeavour  will 
be  to  produce  the  finest  work  possible  by  the  process  adopted  by  the 
company  to  which  I  belong,  and  for  the  rest  I  can  only  say — 

“  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.” 

R.  Sawyer. 
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EXPERIMENTS  OF  M.  MERGET  WITH  MERCURIAL 
VAPOUR:  A  NEW  BRANCH  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

You  have  seen  mercury  in  barometers  and  thermometers ;  you  know 
it,  therefore,  by  sight  as  a  heavy  and  brilliant  metal.  You  would 
hardly  suppose  that  it  emits  a  vapour,  but  this  is  the  fact.  It  is 
precisely  because  the  vapour  is  not  abundant  that  M.  Merget  has 
sought  and  discovered  a  process  which  yields  neither  in  delicacy  nor 
precision  to  the  marvellous  spectral  analysis. 

Upon  a  sheet  of  paper  trace  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  chloride 
of  gold  or  platinum,  designs  which  are  colourless.  Then  expose  the 
sheet  above  a  vessel  containing  mercury.  The  feeble  vapour  which 
is  disengaged  suffices  to  render  the  character  or  designs  visible  by 
communicating  to  them  a  tint  more  or  less  dark.  The  impression 
thus  formed  is  indelible.  You  may  make  use  of  this  process  for 
marking  linen  or  making  designs. 

Instead  of  tracing  the  design  with  the  solution,  and  exposing  it  to 
the  mercurial  vapours,  you  can  cover  a  piece  of  paper  or  wood  with 
a  uniform  film  of  the  solution,  and  place  above  it  a  mercurialised 
design. 

You  perceive  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  a  process  which  has 
not  only  the  advantage  of  being  simple  but  also  of  furnishing  per¬ 
manent  proofs.  Here  is  something  even  better : — Expose  a  sheet  of 
paper,  or  a  piece  of  wood,  above  mercury.  The  vapour  will  insinu¬ 
ate  itself  within  the  pores  of  the  paper  or  wood,  and  when  you 
place  a  sheet  of  prepared  paper  against  the  sheet  on  the  wood  you 
will  see  the  details,  however  delicate  they  may  be,  of  vegetable  con¬ 
struction  reproduced  upon  the  paper  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 

In  fact,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  process  is  such  that  it  will  indicate 
the  slightest  traces  of  mercury,  either  in  the  bodies  of  animals  or  in 
the  atmosphere.  That  is  why,  in  all  manufactories  of  looking- 
glasses,  no  matter  liow  large  or  well  ventilated  or  well  appointed  for 
this  particular  work,  the  learned  Professor  of  the  Faculty  at  Lyons 
has  proved  that  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  the  atmosphere  is  con¬ 
stantly  saturated  with  mercurial  vapour.  Workmen  who  only  re¬ 
main  four  hours  a  day  in  such  a  room  have  their  skin,  their  beard, 
their  hair,  and  their  clothes  impregnated  with  mercury,  so  that  even 
outside  the  workshop  they  remain  under  the  influence  of  the  dele¬ 
terious  emanations  from  this  metal.  The  hand  of  one  of  these 
workmen  exposed  over  sensitive  paper  left  a  faithful  image. 

M.  Merget  indicates  very  happily  the  means  of  avoiding  this  mode 
of  poisoning.  M.  Boussingault  also,  who  has  studied  the  deleterious 
action  of  mercurial  vapour  upon  vegetables,  discovered  a  long  time 
ago  that  the  vapour  of  sulphur  is  the  antidote  for  that  of  mercury. 

M.  Merget  has  not  only  discovered  a  process  of  reproduction 
faithful  and  unalterable,  or  a  delicate  and  exact  means  of  analysis— 
vlie  has  done  what  is  even  more  important,  viz.,  diminished  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  the  sufferings  which  are  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  exercise  of  certain  trades.  Felix  Hemerit. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  BLISTERS  ON 
ALBUMENISED  PAPERS. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

This  subject  was  the  matter  of  an  interesting  discussion  at  our  last 
meeting.  Many  and  various  causes  were  assigned,  and  instances 
quoted,  to  account  for  the  reason  of  this  abominable  nuisance ; 
at  the  same  time,  nothing  was  elicited  that  pointed  in  a  definite 
manner  to  its  prevention  or  cure.  That  certain  conditions  pre¬ 
dispose  to  the  formation  of  blisters  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  or, 
perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  are  accessories  after  the  fact ;  as  in 
my  opinion  a  special  condition  must  exist  previously  and  invariably 
in  every  case,  acting  as  the  primary  cause,  other  conditions  being 
but  secondary,  aiding  and  abetting,  as  it  were,  the  primary  cause 
before-mentioned,  but  not  being  the  origin  of  the  evil.  Hitherto 
we  have  only  considered  the  secondary  causes,  overlooking  the 
primary  ones  entirely. 

I  have  made  it  my  business  during  the  past  month  to  go  carefully 
into  the  matter,  and  am  now  convinced  that  the  cause  of  blisters  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  imperfectly  rendering  insoluble  of  the 
albumenous  coating  when  it  is  floated  on  the  silver  bath ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  soluble  portions  dissolve  out,  especially  those  next  the 
paper,  in  the  processes  of  toning,  fixing,  and  washing,  leaving  the 
insoluble  film  partially  detached  from  its  support,  consequently  both 
paper  and  albumen  contract  and  expand  unequally,  or  the  detached 
portions  of  the  film  expand  more  than  those  firmly  attached  to  the 
paper,  ergo  blistering. 

This  partial  solubility  of  the  albumen  may  be  produced  by  floating 
the  paper  for  too  short  a  time,  by  having  the  bath  too  weak,  or  the 
albumen  being  in  unequal  thicknesses,  either  from  absorption  of  the 


paper  or  unequal  coating,  or  by  the  excessive  hardness  and  dryness 
of  the  albumenised  surface— consequently,  the  difficulty  the  solution 
of  silver  has  of  penetrating  it  equally  and  thoroughly.  From  these 
causes  blisters  occur  more  frequently  on  tliickly-albumenised,  liard- 
textured  paper,  and  their  comparative  absence  from  dull-surfaced, 
soft-textured  samples.  If  the  paper  be  not  too  dry,  and  if  the  sen¬ 
sitising  be  perfectly  performed,  blisters  on  albumenised  paper  would 
never  occur ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  by  any  of  the 
usual  modes  of  treatment  the  paper  has  to  undergo  to  produce  them. 
Here,  then,  is  the  cause  and  remedy : — Sensitise  your  paper  properly, 
and  render  the  albumen  insoluble,  and  you  will  never  be  troubled 
with  blisters.  Edward  Dunmore. 

En  passant.  Immersion  of  the  albumenised  paper  in  spirit  coagu¬ 
lates  the  albumen — ergo  prevents  blisters  by  rendering  the  albumen 
insoluble. — E.  D. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  RESULTS  OF  THE  PAST  SESSION. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

It  has  been  our  custom,  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  Society, 
to  give  some  portion  of  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  each  year  to 
a  review  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  past.  The  duty  on  this 
occasion  was  undertaken  by  our  senior  Vice-President,  Mr.  Muir ; 
but,  by  a  mistake  of  our  generally  very  correct  Secretary,  my  name 
was  inserted  in  the  circular  instead  of  his,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
Mr.  Muir  has  taken  a  somewhat  unfair  advantage  of  the  mistake, 
and  thus  laid, on  my  shoulders  the  burthen  which  he  himself  had 
undertaken  to  bear. 

The  duty,  however,  on  this  occasion  is  not  difficult,  as  there  is 
very  little  in  the  shape  of  progress  to  report,  and  what  there  is  may 
be  conveniently  considered  under  four  heads — the  chemical,  optical, 
mechanical,  and  artistic  aspects  of  photography. 

During  the  past  year  very  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  chemistry  of  photography.  This  is  matter  both  of  regret  and 
surprise.  There  is  certainly  a  wide  field  of  research,  and  no  lack  of 
able  chemists  to  work  in  it ;  but  I  suppose  we  must  say  of  1871,  as  of 
previous  years,  that  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  it  have 
been  more  interested  in  the  results  than  in  how  those  results  were 
brought  about.  No  doubt  there  has  been,  as  usual,  a  great  deal 
written  about  the  “  latent  image,”  but  we  are  still  “  as  you  were”  so 
far  as  any  real  knowledge  of  it  is  concerned.  I  hope,  however,  that 
whoever  shall  have  the  honour  of  reviewing  1872  will  have  a  different 
story  to  tell.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Budde  on  chlorine,  introduced 
to  us  by  the  Editors  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  at 
page  479  of  the  last  volume,  and  especially  the  suggested  explanation 
of  the  “latent  image”  founded  on  those  experiments,  has,  I  think, 
struck  the  key-note  and  supplied  investigators  with  the  end  of  the 
clue,  the  unwinding  of  which  will  be  comparatively  a  simple  matter, 
as  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  the  now  something  more  than  hypo¬ 
thetical  “  atomicities  ”  of  the  elements  will  be  found  the  true  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  theory  of  the  “  latent  image.” 

In  connection  with  the  chemical  division  of  our  review,  I  may 
include  new  processes  and  modifications  of  old  ones,  although  in 
reality  there  has  been  nothing  really  new  introduced.  That  known 
as  the  “  Blair- Adams”  process  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  to  deserving 
the  designation,  and  undoubtedly  in  careful  hands  it  gives  fine  and 
rapid  results ;  and,  had  its  author  been  spared  to  continue  his 
labours,  there  is  every  probability  that  it  would  have  taken  a  high 
place  in  public  estimation. 

The  attention  of  dry-plate  workers  has  mainly  been  directed  to  the 
collodio-bromide  process  ;  and  I  have  nothing  but  good  to  report 
concerning  it,  except,  perhaps,  to  allude  to  the  somewhat  unseemly 
controversy  between  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  and  Col.  Stuart  Wortley 
regarding  a  slight  modification  made  by  the  latter  gentleman,  and 
which  he  considered  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  him  in  claim¬ 
ing  the  process  as  his  own.  It  is  to  be  regretted  when  such  men,  who 
have  both  done  good  service  to  the  cause,  fall  out  about  trifles ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  if  every  one  who  alters  a  published  formula 
by  a  few  grains  were  to  claim  the  altered  formula  as  his  own,  we 
should  soon  have  as  many  processes  as  there  are  workers  in  the  field. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  had  not  some  friend  at  his  elbow 
to  advise  him  better,  but  as  it  is  he  has  fairly  laid  himself  open  to  such 
criticism.  I  hope,  however,  you  will  understand  that  I  do  not  make 
these  observations  so  much  against  the  Colonel  as  in  favour  of  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea,  who  has  done  more  to  popularise  the  collodio-bromide 
process  than  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject  put  together,  Messrs. 
Sayce  and  Bolton,  its  originators,  excepted.  I  have  just  another 
word  or  two  to  say  under  this  head.  Our  voluminous  but  somewhat 
erratic  friend,  Mr.  Sutton,  in  writing  during  the  course  of  the  year 
on  the  virtues  of  bitter  beer  as  a  preservative,  went  a  little  out 
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of  his  way  to  put  in  a  word  for  the  “  broust”  of  Ind,  Coope  and  Co. 
Now,  everybody  is  aware  that  “  Auld  Reekie”  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  sweet  ale,  but  it  should  also  be  known  that  she  produces  the 
more  fashionable  “  bitter”  of  as  fine  quality  and  as  suitable  for  pho¬ 
tographic  purposes,  whether  for  external  or  internal  use,  as  any  place 
under  the  sun.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Sutton  did  not  come  here 
when  the  British  Association  met,  as  a  visit  to  the  cellars  of  Muir, 
Macnair,  or  Younger  would  have  materially  modified  his  opinion  as 
to  the  pre-eminence  of  his  favourite  brewer. 

With  reference  to  the  optical  part  of  the  review  I  have  hardly  a 
word  to  say.  Nothing  new  has  been  heard  of  except  a  patent  by 
Mr.  Howard  Grubb,  of  Dublin — an  improvement,  in  my  opinion,  of 
doubtful  value,  or,  at  least,  one  not  likely  to  come  into  general  use. 
We  like,  as  a  rule,  to  have  as  few  reflecting  surfaces  as  possible,  and 
when  perfect  freedom  from  distortion  is  wanted  it  can  readily  be 
obtained  by  several  of  the  lenses  now  in  use.  For  lenses  our 
English  makers  still  hold  their  ground  against  all  comers,  and 
although  they  require  what  seems,  compared  with  the  cost  of  foreign 
lenses,  a  “long”  price,  the  articles  are  worth  the  money,  as  a  really 
good  thing  always  is.  Under  this  head  I  may  notice  a  circumstance 
that  all  who  care  anything  for  science  are  interested  in— the  fact 
that  Parliament  has  voted  a  sum  for  the  construction  and  erection  of 
an  equatorial  telescope  in  the  Royal  Observatory  here ;  and  it  is 
especially  interesting  to  us  as  photographers  to  know  that  ample 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  practice  of  celestial  photography. 

In  connection  with  the  mechanical  department  of  photography 
there  is  little  to  notice,  and  I  am  not  disappointed  at  this.  Our 
cameras  are,  I  think,  as  nearly  perfect  as  we  can  reasonably  expect 
them  to  be ;  while  tents  and  other  appliances  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended  wonderfully  well.  The  combination  printing- 
frame,  introduced  by  Mr.  Edwards,  seems  an  improvement  on  any 
previous  method  of  doing  that  kind  of  work.  Although  I  am  glad 
that  the  result  of  the  recent  litigation  in  connection  with  it  was  in 
favour  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  present 
patent  laws,  but  think  that  photographic  operations  should  not  be 
subjects  of  patents.  For  nearly  all  that  we  know  of  the  art  we  are 
indebted  to  others,  and  it  is  clearly  our  duty,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  pay 
the  debt  thus  incurred  by  communicating  freely  any  little  discovery 
or  improvement  we  chance  to  make.  I  can  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who,  on  making  a  slight  alteration  either  in  formulae  or  method 
ol  operation,  rush  to  the  patent  office  to  secure  it  to  themselves. 
There  is  comfort,  however,  in  the  fact  that  in  at  least  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  only  one  to  benefit  by  the  transaction  is  the  receiver  of  the 
patent  office  fees. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  also  during  the  year  introduced  an  arrangement 
for  working  wet  collodion  in  the  field ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is 
in  no  respect  better  than  that  invented  by  Archer  himself,  or  that  of 
Newton,  or  the  somewhat  similar  arrangement  invented  by  one  of 
our  own  members,  and  exhibited  both  at  our  meetings  and  in  the 
field  some  years  ago. 

In  the  department  of  mechanical  printing  a  steady,  certain  im¬ 
provement  continues  to  be  made.  There  are  many  hands  and  some 
clear  heads  at  work,  and  in  the  results  already  produced  I  believe 
we  have  evidence  that  silver  printing  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  I  think  our  professional  friends  should  look  ahead  a  little, 
and  be  prepared  for  what,  without  claiming  the  gift  of  “  second 
sight,  I  see  to  be  inevitable,  i.e.,  the  slipping  out  of  their  hands  of  a 
birgo  amount  of  profitable,  though  somewhat  troublesome,  work — 
lln:  printing  from  their  negatives.  Whenever  mechanical  prints  can 
be  produced  equal  to  silver,  the  cheap  rate,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
prints  being  permanent,  will  bring  that  method  into  universal  use; 
but  the  extent  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  will 
naturally  tend  to  confine  it  to  a  few  hands  or  firms,  and  by  and  by 
the  maker  ol  negatives  and  the  printer  will  be  as  different  as  at  pre- 

. * ’ '  lb"  engineer  and  copperplate  printer.  No  one,  however 

i  regret  this ;  I  believe  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  all.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  "ill  get  rid  of  all  his  printing  trouble,  and  be  able  to  give 
his  entile  attention  to  the  production  of  high-class  negatives,  and 
he  v.  ill  get  a  better  price  for  the  work  when  it  is  done.  The  public 
will  g"t  a  better  article  for  their  money,  and  they  will  have  the  satis- 
faotion  ol  knowing  that  their  portraits  maybe  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  being  as  durable  as  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  printed. 

Of  the  artistic  aspect  of  photography  I  am  not  at  all  qualified  to 
speak;  hut,  so  far  ns  I  can  understand  the  matter,  very  little  im- 
pr  >vement  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year  on  the  general  class 
()t  work  throughout  the  country,  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  see 
much  improvement  until  the  great  bulk  of  photographers  make  art 
a  study  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  they  have  hitherto  done, 
borne  men  aro  bom  artists,  but  even  they  are  all  the  better  for  a 


little  severe  study  of  the  subject;  and  those  who  are  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate  can  never  turn  out  work  worthy  of  the  name  without  much 
patient,  persevering  study,  both  of  the  laws  by  which  art  is  regu¬ 
lated,  and  of  examples  of  how  those  laws  have  been  practically 
applied  by  masters  both  of  the  past  and  present. 

Under  this  head  there  is  one  practice  against  which  I  can  hardly 
speak  in  too  strong  terms,  namely,  the  extent  to  which  so-called  re¬ 
touching  is  being  carried  on.  Against  retouching  to  a  limited  extent 
I  have  nothing  to  say — it  may  be  even  desirable  ;  but  in  some  parts 
of  tlxe  country,  and  even  by  some  in  our  own  city,  it  is  practised  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  likeness  that  the 
negative  originally  possessed.  There  may  be  circumstances  where 
it  might  be  desirable  that  a  woman  of  fifty  should  be  made  to  look  not 
more  than  twenty ;  but  we  expect  photography  to  be  a  reflection  of 
nature,  and  are  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  nothing  if  not  true.  In  a 
conversation  with  one  of  our  most  celebrated  portrait  painters  a  few 
days  ago,  he  spoke  bitterly  against  the  “  retouching  mania,”  as  he 
called  it,  and  said  that,  as  he  is  frequently  commissioned  to  paint 
|  posthumous  portraits,  he  had  for  years  been  greatly  aided  by  photo- 
I  graphs.  For  some  time  past,  however,  that  source  of  help  had  fre¬ 
quently  failed,  the  only  existing  likeness  being  printed  from  nega¬ 
tives  that  had  been  “  improved  out  of  all  possibility  of  recognition." 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  it  will  be  evident  from  wliat  I  have  said 
that  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  little  progress  made  in  1871, 
and  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  work  for  those  who  have  the  time, 
ability,  and  will  to  do  it,  both  in  the  way  of  introducing  the  new  and 
clearing  out  some  of  the  old.  As  a  Society  we  did  much  too  little 
last  year ;  let  us  hope  that  the  reviewer  of  1872  will  have  a  different 
story  to  tell,  and,  by  way  of  helping  to  bring  that  hope  to  fruition,  let 
each  member  now  resolve  that,  to  the  best  of  liis  ability,  he  will  do 
all  that  he  can  for  the  benefit  of  the  art,  from  which  all  have  derived 
much  pleasure,  and  some  much  profit  too.  John  Nicol,  Pli.D. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

“Hare  &  Hounds,”  Yorkshire-st. 
Philosophical  Institution. 

,,  25th  . 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Arundel 
Hall,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  on  the  10th  inst., — Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Society 
on  having  secured  such  a  central  place  of  meeting  as  the  Arundel  Hall. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  they  had  decided  upon  having  a 
library  in  connection  with  the  Society,  and  several  works  had  been 
kindly  promised  for  that  purpose. 

From  the  Treasurer’s  report  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  balance  of 
£9  11s.  5d.  in  favour  of  the  Society. 

Messrs.  George  H.  Dunmore  and  David  White  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Cause  and  Prevention  of 
Blisters  on  Albumenised  Papers.  [See  page  29.] 

Mr.  Spiller  inquired  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  alcohol  was  applied 
to  the  paper — whether  he  (Mr.  Dunmore)  proposed  to  dissolve  the 
silver  in  the  alcohol,  or  did  he  adopt  a  supplementary  treatment. 

Mr.  Dunmore  used  the  alcohol  after  the  paper  was  removed  from  the 
silver  bath. 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  been  customary  in  the  practice  of  some  to  add 
a  certain  percentage  of  spirit  to  the  water  in  which  the  silver  was  dissolved. 

Mr.  Dunmore  :  Immersing  the  albumenised  paper  in  strong  spirit 
will  always  prevent  blisters. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer  observed  that  the  immersing  of  albumenised 
paper  in  strong  alcohol  would  not  coagulate  it,  but  if  they  used  proof 
spirit  the  albumen  would  be  rendered  insoluble ;  the  presence  of  water 
was  required.  Mr.  Dunmore  had  said  that  the  use  of  a  weak  sensi¬ 
tising  bath  caused  blisters,  but  his  (Mr.  Spencer’s)  experience  was  not 
in  accordance  with  that  statement ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  found 
a  strong  silver  bath  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  production  of  blisters. 
A  strong  silver  bath  hardened  the  albumen  so  thoroughly  as  to  render 
its  penetration  by  the  alcohol  a  matter  of  difficulty.  If  paper  be  floated 
on  a  bath  of  thirty  or  thirty -five  grains’  strength  for  half-a-minute  the 
albumen  would  be  thoroughly  coagulated.  Rive  paper  was  not  harder 
than  Saxe,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Dunmore ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Saxe  paper 
wTas  the  harder  of  the  two,  the  Rive  being  much  softer  than  it  used  to  be 
at  one  time.  At  the  factory  in  the  South  of  France,  before  the  war, 
there  was  upwards  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  rags 
kept  in  store,  but  since  the  war  they  had  scarcely  as  many  pence  worth. 
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Mr.  Foxlee,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  a  strong  bath  compared  with  a 
weak  one,  said  that  the  former  produced  a  peculiarly  hard-looking, 
shiny  surface. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  the  whole  secret  lay  with  the  albumeniser 
of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Foxlee  spoke  of  having  on  one  occasion  found  blisters  on  plain 
paper ;  the  sizing  material  had  separated  from  the  body  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Howard  said  that  as  blistering  of  albumenised  paper  had 
been  of  more  frequent  occurrence  of  late  than  was  formerly  the  case,  it 
might  be  suggested  that  to  some  extent  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  for¬ 
merly  the  albumenising  of  paper  was  confined  to  fewer  hands  than  at 
present,  and  that  their  stocks  were  taken  faster  off  their  hands  and  not 
allowed  to  accumulate,  as  might  now  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Foxlee:  But  freshly-albumenised  paper  gives  most  blisters. 

Mr.  Spencer  obsei’ved  that  albumenised  paper  would  remain  per¬ 
fectly  good  for  six  years  if  kept  quite  dry.  He  never  heard  of  blistering 
in  the  old  days  of  hypo,  toning  ;  with  an  acid  toning  bath  blisters  never 
appeared. 

Mr.  Howard  reminded  them  of  what  he  had  previously  said  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  .collodio-albumen  process,  viz.,  that  blisters  never 
appeared  when  the  plates  were  fixed  in  an  acid  hypo.  bath. 

Mr.  Brooks  remarked  that  he  found  that  any  kind  of  paper  would 
blister  if  laid  face  downwards,  and  water  be  then  poured  upon  it  from 
a  height.  He  got  rid  of  blisters  by  adding  methylated  spirit  to  the 
fixing  bath. 

Mr.  Spencer  :  This  effects  a  cure  by  reducing  the  specific  gravity. 
Mr.  Spiller  suggested  the  desirableness  of  making  experiments  with 
proof  spirits  as  the  solvent  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  printing  bath. 
The  double  purpose  of  sensitising  and  coagulating  the  albumen  would 
thereby  be  effected. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  if  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  the  sensi¬ 
tising  bath  the  paper  would  have  a  highly-glazed  surface,  but  there 
would  be  much  blistering. 

After  some  further  remarks  the  Chairman  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Dunmore  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  George  Croughton  then  read  a  paper  on  Photographic  versus 
Literal  Truth.  [See  page  24.] 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Croughton,  but  it 
was  agreed  to  reserve  the  discussion  till  the  succeeding  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew-square,  on 
Wednesday,  the  10th  inst., — John  Macnair,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr. 
Thomas  Swinton,  Rev.  G.  A.  Panton,  and  Mr.  J.  Annan  were  admitted 
ordinary  members. 

The  President  read  several  communications  from  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth,  and  presented  to  the  Society  from  him  a  copy  of  the  report 
from  the  Royal  Observatory  to  the  Board  of  Visitors.  In  the  first 
communication  the  Professor  thanked  the  Society  for  its  interest  in  the 
proposed  equatorial  telescope,  now  in  course  of  construction,  as  mani¬ 
fested  by  its  application  to  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the  city,  and 
others,  to  use  their  influence  to  get  the  necessary  funds  voted  for  that 
instrument.  He  also  intimated  his  intention  of  proceeding  again  to 
Egypt,  to  continue  his  work  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  his  expectation 
of  making  photography,  as  on  the  occasion  of  his  previous  visit,  play  an 
important  part  in  his  investigations.  In  a  subsequent  communication, 
however,  the  Society  was  informed  that  the  Professor  had  been  pros¬ 
trated  by  severe  illness,  and  that,  unfortunately,  he  had  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  abandon  for  the  present  his  intended  visit  to  the 
Pyramids.  The  President,  however,  stated  that  he  had  called  at 
Professor  Smyth’s  residence  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  that  he  was 
better,  and  gaining  strength. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  every  member  of  the  Society  must  sympathise 
deeply  with  Professor  Smyth,  both  on  account  of  his  illness  and  of  the 
very  great  disappointment  which  he  must  experience  on  being  compelled 
thereby  to  relinquish  his  intention  of  again  visiting  the  wonderful 
structure  which  he  had  invested  with  so  much  interest.  Professor 
Smyth  had  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  Society,  and  had 
repeatedly  furnished  the  members  with  exhibitions  of  very  great  value, 
beauty,  and  interest ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  right  thing  to  do  if 
they  resolved  to  enter  in  the  minutes  an  expression  of  their  sympathy, 
and  a  hope  that  he  might  be  soon  restored  to  perfect  health,  and  able 
shortly  to  visit  Egypt  again. 

The  proposal  was  enthusiastically  agreed  to. 

The  next  business  was  the  consideration  of  a  recommendation  by  the 
Council,  that  members  in  future  be  admitted  without  the  payment  of 
entrance  fee.  The  Council  reported  that,  although  the  income  from  the 
subscriptions  of  the  present  members  was  amply  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  had  sometimes  a 
difficulty  in  getting  papers  and  general  business  for  the  meetings,  and  it 
was  desirable  to  add  largely  to  the  numbers  with  a  view  of  increasing 
the  source  of  such  supply.  They  had  reason  to  believe  that  if  the 
entrance  fee  was  abolished  a  much  greater  number  might  be  induced  to 
become  members,  and  that  the  Society  would  thereby  be  a  decided  gainer. 


The  recommendation  was,  after  some  discussion,  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  President  said  that  the  next  business  was  the  reading  of  a  paper, 
entitled  The  Progressive  Resultsof  the  Past  Session[see  page  29],  by  Mr.  John 
Nicol.  The  paper,  however,  would  not  be  read  by  Mr.  John  Nicol,  but  by 
Dr.  J ohn  Nicol.  It  was  well  known  in  the  Society  that  Mr.  Nicol  was  one 
of  its  most  energetic  members,  and  his  services,  whether  on  the  platform, 
in  discussion,  in  reading  papers,  or  in  Council,  had  always  been  highly 
appreciated.  He  was  very  well  known,  not  only  in  Edinburgh,  but 
throughout  the  country,  for  his  acquaintance  with  general  science,  for 
his  happy  knack  of  communicating  his  knowledge  to  others,  and  also 
for  the  ready  way  in  which  he  was  always  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
whenever  opportunity  offered.  He  (the  President)  was  sure  they  would 
all  be  very  much  pleased  to  know  tbat  Mr.  Nicol’s  ability  and  suavity 
had  to  some  extent  been  rewarded  by  having  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  had  been  done  recently,  and  he  was 
quite  certain  that  the  Society  would  consider  him  right  in  congratulating 
Dr.  Nicol,  in  its  name,  on  his  new  honours,  and  hoping  that  he  may  long 
be  spared  to  enjoy  them. 

Dr.  Nicol  then  read  his  paper,  and  illustrated  somewhat  fully  on  the 
black  board  the  popular  theory  of  the  atomicities  of  the  elements. 

Mr.  Ross  agreed  with  every  word  that  Dr.  Nicol  had  said,  and 
especially  with  his  condemnation  of  the  so-called  retouching.  He  had 
occasionally  specimens  brought  to  him  that  the  manufacturers  (they  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  artists)  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  pass  off  as 
likenesses  of  the  persons  they  were  supposed  to  represent. 

After  a  great  many  remarks  to  the  same  effect,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Dr.  Nicol  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Yerbury  then  laid  on  the  table  his  promised  pictures  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  way  proposed  and  commenced  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  as  described 
in  the  report  of  the  previous  meeting.  They  consisted  of  a  series  of 
characters  of  the  pantomime  of  “Aladdin,”  at  present  being  played  in 
the  Theatre  Royal ;  they  were  Victoria  size,  and  fine  specimens  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Much  amusement  was  caused  during  the  drawing,  all  appear¬ 
ing  anxious  to  obtain  one  or  other  of  the  pretty  girls,  the  clowns  and 
sprites  being  at  a  discount. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Yerbury,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Alex.  Nicol  for  some  fine  specimens  of  photography  in  the  shape  of 
reduced  copies  of  views  of  Melbourne. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Society  came  off  at  the  Peacock  Hotel, 
Newhaven,  on  the  evening  of  Friday  last,  the  12th  instant.  Mr.  Muir, 
Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Duncan  Anderson,  the 
original  convener  of  the  dinner  committee,  was  croupier.  The  large 
company  sat  down  at  5.30  p.m.,  and  enjoyed  themselves  right  heartily 
till  10.30.  After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  the  Chairman 
gave  the  toast  of  the  “Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,”  in  reply  to 
which  several  good  speeches  were  made. — Mr.  Ross  said,  in  allusion  to 
“  old  photographers,”  “  it  was  quite  true  that  he  was  the  oldest  photo¬ 
grapher  present;  but  it  always  made  him  feel  young  again  when  he 
met,  as  he  did  then,  with  such  a  number  of  lovers  of  the  art  in 
harmony  and  union.  Photography  had  been  good  to  him,  and  he  had 
always  tried  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  photography.  Above  all 
things  he  had  aimed  at  truth,  as  photography  was  nothing  if  it  were 
not  true ;  but  if  it  got  anything  like  fair  play  it  was  always  true.  He 
saw  that  in  one  of  the  English  law  courts,  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  Tichborne  case,  a  witness  had  said  that  somebody  had  taken 
thirty  portraits  of  one  person,  and  that  they  were  all  so  different  as 
not  to  be  recognisable.  He  did  not  believe  it ;  it  was  simply  impos¬ 
sible.  He  had  more  than  once  tried  very  hard  to  do  something  of  the 
kind,  but  it  could  not  be  done.  Some  time  ago,  when  his  firm  were 
publishing  some  of  their  fancy  pictures,  they  had  a  very  pretty  girl, 
who  was  both  a  good  subject  and  a  capital  sitter,  and  was  made  to  do 
duty  for  all  kinds  of  compositions.  Change,  however,  her  dress,  hair, 
&c.,  as  they  liked,  the  face  was  recognised  throughout  the  whole 
series  ;  they  could  not  get  the  camera  to  tell  a  fib,  even  when  they 
wanted  it.” — After  this,  toast,  song,  sentiment,  and  story  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  each  of  the  company  evidently  success¬ 
fully  doing  his  best  for  the  pleasure  and  harmony  of  the  whole. 


Scottish  Landscapes. — The  Leipsic  Illustrated  News,  commenting  on 
some  views  of  Scottish  scenery,  by  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Dundee,  says  that 
the  publication  of  such  photographs,  coupled  with  the  facilities  of  the 
journey  between  Hamburgh  and  Scotland,  will  do  much  to  induce  a 
large  number  of  foreigners  to  visit  the  “splendid  cities,  lovely  glens, 
romantic  lakes  and  mountain  passes,”  so  pictorially  represented  by 
Mr.  Valentine. 

Negative  Rights  and  Wrongs. — Mr.  Henderson  writes  to  say  that 
the  expression  made  use  of  by  him  in  his  letter  published  in  our  issue 
of  the  29th  ult.,  and  which  we  quoted  in  our  article  last  week,  does  not 
really  convey  his  sentiments  as  to  the  right  of  any  one  to  retain  copies 
from  negatives  entrusted  to  his  care.  It  had  application,  he  says,  only 
to  the  special  case  which  elicited  the  letter,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  his 
opinion  of  abstract  cases.  Mr  Henderson  has  explained  to  us  the 
circumstances  referred  to  with  much  detail,  but  to  these  it  is  undesirable 
to  make  further  reference. 
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A  New  Branch  of  Photography.— Carbolic  Acid  as  an  Antiseptic 
in  the  Preservative. — Chromic  Acid  as  a  Coagulator. — Sul¬ 
phurous  Acid  and  its  Uses  in  Photography. — Effects  of  Light 
on  a  Solution  of  Cane  Sugar. — Impurities  in  Bromide  of  Potas¬ 
sium. —  IODATE  AND  BrOMATE  OF  SILVER. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Petit  Journal— a  daily  newspaper  published 
in  Paris — there  is  an  article  on  some  experiments  of  M.  Merget’s  with 
mercurial  vapours,  headed  Une  Nouvelle  Branch  e  dc  la  Photographic, 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Felix  Hemerit,  a  well-known  contributor  of  amusing 
scientific  articles  to  the  press.  This  new  branch  of  photography  con¬ 
tains  some  points  of  interest.  A  translation  of  the  article  will  be  found 
at  page  29  of  the  current  number. 

It  occurred  to  me,  on  reading  the  article  referred  to,  that  hydrogen 
might  be  used  instead  of  the  vapour  of  mercury  for  developing  the  im¬ 
pressions  traced  with  gold  or  silver  solutions.  There  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  leading  article  on  this  subject  in  the  number  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  for  November  26,  1869.  Has  the  author  of 
that  article  ever  made  further  experiments  in  the  direction  indicated? 
The  mode  of  intensifying  negatives  by  means  of  a  battery,  which  he 
there  suggests,  is  full  of  interest.  Might  not  copper  be  employed 
instead  of  gold  or  silver  to  add  to  the  intensity  of  a  negative?  Has 
anyone  done  anything  yet  in  this  direction  ?  The  theory  seems  to  be 
perfectly  sound. 

I  often  see,  and  not  without  some  surprise,  carbolic  acid  recommended 
as  an  addition  to  preservatives  for  dry  plates  in  order  to  make  them 
keep  better  before  use.  To  say  nothing  of  the  special  action  of  carbolic 
acid  as  a  constituent  of  a  preservative,  it  is  by  no  means  a  good  anti¬ 
septic,  besides  being  a  very  poisonous  substance.  Only  the  other  day 
some  people  at  Wolverhampton  were  killed  by  the  fumes  of  it.  For 
some  months  I  used  to  clean  my  teeth  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
carbolic  acid — say  one  or  two  grains  of  the  solid  acid  to  a  tumbler  of 
water — but  I  fancied  it  did  them  more  harm  than  good. 

It  appears  from  an  article  in  the  Lancet,  some  months  ago,  by  Dr. 
Dougall,  of  Glasgow,  that  (to  use  his  own  words)  “carbolic  acid  seems 
to  act  as  an  antiseptic  solely  by  coagulating  albumen.  It  does  not 
preserve  by  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture,  like  chloride  of  sodium, 
alcohol,  &c.,  as  practically  it  has  no  affinity  for  water.”  But  even  as  a 
coagulator  of  albumenous  substances  it  is  far  inferior  to  chromic  acid. 
The  same  author  tells  us  that  “  the  coagulating  power  of  chromic  acid 
in  albumenous  solutions  has  been  compared  with  that  of  most  metallic 
salts,  various  acids,  &c.,  and  found  to  exceed  them  all;  for  instance,  it 
has  about  ten  times  the  coagulating  power  of  carbolic  acid,  fifteen  times 
that  of  nitric  acid,  twenty  times  that  of  bichloride^  of  mercury,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  times  that  of  choralum.” 

The  proof  that  the  vapour  of  carbolic  acid  is  but  a  poor  disinfectant— 
in  fact,  not  a  disinfectant  at  all — is  given  by  the  following  experiments 
of  I)r.  It.  A.  Smith,  described  in  his  work  on  Disinfectants,  page  109. 
These  are  made  with  the  view  of  determining  the  efficacy  of  strong 
gases  and  volatile  subtances  in  preventing  putrefaction,  and  it  was 
shown  that  pieces  of  fresh  meat  suspended  in  bottles  containing  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  protoxide  of  nitrogen, 
nitrous  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid  were  fresh  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight 
days  ;  while  a  piece  suspended  in  a  bottle  containing  heavy  oil  of  tar 
and  a  piece  in  a  bottle  containing  Dougall’s  powder,  of  which  the 
chief  ingredient  is  crude  carbolic  acid,  grew  filmy  and  putrid  in  seven 
Dr.  Smith  also  describes  the  following  experiment,  in  which  a 
piece  of  ox-muscle,  some  beef  juice,  and  an  infusion  of  hay  were  sus- 
pended  in  a  gallon  bottle,  which  contained  fully  a  pound  of  pure  carbolic 
acid  about  six  inches  from  its  surface.  The  bottle  was  kept  open  at 
about  60°  Fah.  On  the  fourth  day  the  beef  juice  was  putrid,  and 
■warming  with  baoteuria,  vibriones,  <fcc.  A  portion  of  the  same  juice 
l  to  the  air  was  not  more  putrid  on  the  fourth  day  than  that  in 
the  bottle.  On  the  fifth  day  the  infusion  of  hay  teemed  with  life,  and 
there  was  an  abundant  development  of  penicillium.  On  the  sixth  day 
the  piece  of  muscle  was  putrid  and  slimy.  Dr.  Dougall  says : — 

“  Thpsn  facts  prove  that  the  vapour  of  carbolic  acid,  even  when  most  con- 
r-  ntrated,  fails  to  arrest  putrefaction  and  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
germs  ;  indeed,  ns  seen  by  the  beef  juice,  it  does  not  even  delay  these  pheno¬ 
mena,  th  ■  portion  suspended  in  the  carbolised  atmosphere  putrefying  as  quickly 
as  that  kept  in  ordinary  air.  Here  is  a  beautiful  hypothesis  slain  by  an  ugly 
fact.  After  theso  results  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect,  the  infinitely  minute  quantity  of  carbolic  vapour  which  can  be  tolerated 


in  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  or  is  capable  of  diffusing  spontaneously  in  un 
alleged  infected  medium,  as  competent  to  destroy  floating,  unseen  germs  and 
organic  particles,  seeing  that  in  the  highest  state  of  concentration,  and  all  tho 
conditions  in  its  favour,  it  failed  to  affect  visible  germs  and  tangible  organic 
particles.” 

All  this  is  worth  knowing  ;  and  if  carbolic  acid  merely  acts  by  coagu¬ 
lating  the  albumenous  matter  in  our  preservatives,  that  is  precisely  what 
we  do  not  want  done,  for  this  matter  is,  in  dry-plate  photography,  the 
most  precious  part  of  the  preservative.  Ammonia  appears  to  be  a  much 
better  antiseptic  in  our  preservatives  than  carbolic  acid,  and  its  special 
action,  as  an  alkali,  is  good  rather  than  not,  since  it  tends  to  neutralise 
any  acid  retarding  agent  and  to  render  the  film  more  sensitive. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  try  sulphurous  acid  as  an  antiseptic  addition 
to  our  preservatives,  and  to  notice  its  special  action  as  a  reducing  agent. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  acid  is  not  only  a  deoxidising 
but  also  an  oxidising  agent.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  has  said  of  it : — 

“  Sulphurous  acid,  as  a  disinfectant,  is  among  the  oldest- used  disinfectants. 
Ulysses  employed  it  to  purify  his  mansion  after  he  slaughtered  Penelope’s 
suitor— first,  by  killing  fungi  and  infusoria  ;  second,  by  producing  ozone  during 
its  own  oxidation  in  the  air,  and  thus  acting  also  in  the  manner  of  Condy’s 
fluid.  Although  sulphurous  acid  is  used  in  chemistry  as  a  deoxidiser,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  am  not  writing  in  ignorance  when  I  still  ascribe  to  it  the  re¬ 
verse  effects  also.” 

The  above  quotation  is  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  to  Mr. 
Pairman,  author  of  The  Great  Sulphur  Cure — a  book  which  I  regard  as 
probably  the  most  important  to  the  human  race  that  has  ever  been  issued 
from  the  printing  press.  I  could  confirm,  from  my  own  personal  expe¬ 
rience,  some  of  the  statements  made  in  that  admirable,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  amusing,  work. 

I  have  tried  sulphurous  acid  once  as  an  addition  to  the  presei’vative 
to  a  bromide  of  silver  film  excited  in  a  bath  and  exposed  immediately, 
and  it  gave  a  very  clean,  dense  negative  ;  but  the  exposure  seemed  to  be 
right  on  that  half  of  the  stereoscopic  plate  which  had  received  the  longest 
exposure,  so  that  sulphurous  acid  appeared  to  lengthen  the  exposure. 

If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  ammonia  should  ever  escape  in  the 
laboratory  or  dark  room,  do  not  attempt  to  neutralise  their  bad  effects 
by  means  of  cai'bolic  acid,  but  use  the  vapour  of  burning  sulphur  in 
preference.  In  one  case  it  will  produce  free  sulphur  and  water,  and  in 
the  other  bisulphite  of  ammonia.  Carbolic  acid  does  not  combine  with 
ammonia,  nor  decompose  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  An  escape  of  the 
latter  gas  from  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  bottle  is  said  to  bring  scarlet 
fever.  Wherever  a  quick  and  ready  disinfectant  is  required  fumigate 
with  burning  sulphur. 

M.  Itaoult,  in  a  short  note  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  says  that  he  has  proved  by  experiment  that  cane-sugar,  in 
solution,  protected  from  the  action  of  ferments,  may  be  converted  into 
grape-sugar  by  the  sole  action  of  light.  In  five  months  about  one-half 
of  the  cane-sugar  in  a  solution  exposed  to  light  was  converted  into 
glucose.  The  solution  was  boiled  in  a  glass  tube,  and  the  tube  sealed 
by  a  flame  before  the  re-entry  of  air.  Another  tube  of  the  same  solu¬ 
tion,  kept  in  the  dark  during  the  same  period  and  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature,  remained  quite  unchanged. 

Bromide  of  potassium  is  now  largely  used  in  medicine  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  nervous  complaints.  M.  Falieres  has  lately  published  a  memoir 
on  the  subject  of  the  impurities  in  this  salt.  It  appears  that  the  chief 
impurities  are  iodide  and  chloride  of  potassium,  free  and  carbonated 
potass,  sulphate  of  potass,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  bromate  of  potass.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  similar  impurities  exist  in  the 
other  bromides  commonly  used  in  photography.  A  free  alkali  in  bro- 
mised  collodion  would  be  liable  to  cause  fog  by  producing  oxide  of  silver 
in  the  film — that  is  to  say,  the  material  of  the  latent  image  anywhere — 
unless  it  were  sufficiently  neutralised  by  the  acid  in  the  bath. 

The  other  day  I  made  some  bromo-iodised  collodion  with  freshly-dis¬ 
tilled  ether  and  alcohol  of  extraordinary  purity,  with  pyroxyline  that 
had  been  washed  with  soda  in  the  water,  and  with  iodide  and  bromide 
of  cadmium.  The  pyroxyline  being  perfectly  soluble,  without  any 
sediment,  the  collodion,  which  was  colourless,  was  tried  at  once.  The 
bath  used  was  giving  excellent  negatives  with  old  cadmium  collodion, 
quite  colourless.  With  the  new  collodion  nothing  could  be  obtained 
but  a  deep  ruby-red  fog  enveloping  the  whole  film,  and  making  the 
plate  look  when  viewed  by  transparency  like  a  sheet  of  deep  red  glass. 
I  then  took  a  small  portion  of  the  bath,  acidified  it,  and  tried  again. 
This  time  a  trace  of  the  sky  was  obtained,  the  rest  of  the  negative 
being  without  detail  and  slightly  veiled  with  red.  It  appears  from  this 
experiment  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  acidify  the  bath ;  you  must  modify 
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the  collodion,  and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  with  a  drop  or  two  of 
tincture  of  iodine.  To  acidify  the  bath  makes  the  film  much  less  sensi¬ 
tive,  but  to  add  iodine  to  the  collodion  sets  free  nitric  acid  in  the  film 
as  well  as  producing  iodate  of  silver ;  and  this  latter  salt  has  apparently 
an  important  influence  in  keeping  the  lights  clean  and  bright  without 
impairing  sensitiveness.  On  this  point  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  brotherhood  backed  by  reliable  experiments. 

It  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  understood  that  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
bath  nearly  neutral,  and  when  fog  occurs  to  add  iodine  to  the  bath. 
But  the  true  rationale  of  this  involves  a  principle  which  we  do  not  yet 
seem  quite  to  understand.  Can  our  Editors  throw  any  light  on  this 
subject-?  If  iodate  of  silver  play  an  important  part  in  the  common 
wet  process,  perhaps  bromate  of  silver  may  be  equally  important  in  the 
new  bromide  process.  But,  if  so,  why?  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  January  7,  1872. 

— © — 

TRANSPARENCIES  BY  THE  WET  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— -In  reply  to  “  Subaltern’s  ”  queries  in  your  last,  I  beg 
to  forward  details  of  my  method  of  procedure,  though  I  fear  there  will 
be  little  novelty  in  it  to  the  greater  number  of  your  readers. 

First,  as  to  the  old  mode  of  taking  transparencies  with  two  cameras : 
besides  many  other  drawbacks'!  always  found  the  least  movement  in  the 
room  fatal  to  definition.  I  should  certainly  not  recommend  this  method 
to  your  correspondent,  as  barrack  floors  are  not  unfrequently  subject  to 
considerable  vibration;  still  less  advisable  would  it  be  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
shutter,  with  the  serious  item  of  barrack  damages  looming  in  the  rear. 

All  these  inconveniences  are  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  proper  copying 
camera,  which  can  be  carried  about  and  set  up  in  any  position,  horizon¬ 
tal  or  vertical,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  one  I  use  is  of 
mahogany,  bellows-bodied,  with  a  base-board  twenty-four  inches  long, 
furnished  with  brass  rackwork  from  end  to  end,  on  which  move  the  three 
slides  for  wet  plate,  lenses,  and  negative,  ensuring  the  most  complete 
accuracy  of  focus  with  the  least  trouble.  The  interior  is  divided  down 
the  centre  by  a  collapsible  partition,  which,  together  with  the  lenses,  can 
be  removed,  and  a  single  lens  inserted  for  copying  on  the  full  size  of 
plate,  7|  x  44.  I  can  also  use  it  for  views  from  my  window  for  experi¬ 
mental  work  with  different  collodions,  developers,  &c.,  the  long  range 
of  focus,  from  four  to  twenty-four  inches,  allowing  the  use  of  almost  any 
lens.  This  camera  was  made  by  Mr.  Rogerson,  of  Manchester ;  its  cost 
was  only  £3,  and  what  profit  the  maker  could  have  got  out  of  it  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me. 

I  have  no  doubt  a  similar  apparatus  could  be  made,  with  the  front 
body  to  take  off,  for  ordinary  field  work,  which  arrangement  would 
probably  be  more  convenient  to  your  correspondent  when  on  the  march. 

As  to  formulae,  “  Subaltern”  doubtless  purchases  his  collodion.  Mine 
is  composed  of — 

Alcohol  and  ether .  Equal  parts. 

Pyroxyline .  4  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ... . . .  2  ,,  ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium  .  1J  ,,  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  14  ,,  ,, 

Previous  to  coating  edge  the  plate  with  a  five-grain  solution  of  india- 
rubber  in  benzole. 

Bath. — In  winter,  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

Developer. — If  the  negative  be  very  thin,  but  full  of  detail,  I  prefer 
pyrogallic  acid ;  but  if  dense  enough  to  print  well  upon  paper  I  use  the 
following  formula,  given  by  M.  Duchochois — 

Sulphate  of  iron  . . . . .  24  grains. 

Bisulphate  of  potash  .  24  ,, 

Water .  . .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol,  quant,  suff.,  according  to  the  age  of  the  bath. 

No  acetic  acid  is  required. 

A  somewhat  similar  formula  was  recommended  as  early  as  1854  by 
“  Medicus  ”  in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  20.  It 
is  very  quick  and  good,  and  perfectly  colourless  even  after  long  keeping. 

I  need  scarcely  say  it  is  most  important  that  the  bath  and  developer 
should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  that  imperfections  from  slight  pinholes, 
&c. ,  which  might  pass  muster  in  a  paper  print,  become  glaringly  evident 
under  the  magnifying  power  of  the  stereoscope. 

The  exposure  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  light  and  the  density  of 
the  negative.  I  prefer  the  image  to  flash  out,  and  I  keep  the  developer 
on  till  the  plate  begins  to  veil.  This  may  appear  a  somewhat  heterodox 
proceeding,  but  I  find  that  a  transperency  having  a  very  slight  deposit  of 
silver  on  the  high  lights  appears  to  far  greater  advantage  than  one  whose 
brilliancy  is  suggestive  of  snow  on  the  foliage  or  chalk  on  the  foreground. 

I  fancy  the  colour  of  the  transparency  is  modified  by  that  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  ;  possibly  this  may  be  accounted  for  on  some  heliochromatic  prin¬ 
ciple.  I  cannot  otherwise  explain  the  fact  that  two  negatives  of  the 
same  density,  and  exposed  under  similar  conditions,  will  frequently 
yield  transparencies  of  a  different  tone. 

With  regard  to  query  No.  2,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the 
excellent  article  by  Mr.  Pumphrey  in  your  Almanac  : — “If,  instead  of 
copying  in  the  frame,  we  place  a  lens  under  each  picture,  a  reversing 


action  is  secured,  the  outside  corners  come  in  the  centre,  and  the  picture 
is  seen  stereoscopically  without  the  negative  being  cut  in  two.”  Your 
correspondent  will  be  careful  to  place  his  negative  (which  I  will  suppose 
to  be  taken  by  the  binocular  camera)  with  the  film  side  farthest  from 
the  lens,  otherwise  the  resulting  picture  will  require  a  third  piece  of 
glass  to  protect  it  when  mounted. 

In  reducing  a  7J  x  4J  plate  to  the  usual  stereo,  size,  if  the  whole  of 
the  subject  be  included  there  will  be  a  broad  division  of  bare  glass 
between  the  pictures.  It  is  true  this  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as 
far  as  the  centre  is  concerned,  by  sliding  the  lenses  closer  together 
(which  I  effect  by  having  them  mounted  in  a  groove),  but  the  blank 
space  is  then  transferred  to  each  side ;  hence  the  masks  seen  in  many 
commercial  slides  to  cover  this  defect,  and  which  encroach  on  each 
picture  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  far 
better,  when  taking  the  original  negative,  to  have  the  size  of  the  stereo, 
plate  marked  out  on  the  focussing  screen,  and  by  approaching  or  retiring 
the  camera  endeavour  to  secure  all  the  subject  within  that  limit.  It 
can  then  be  copied  without  any  reduction  under  conditions  the  most 
favourable  to  the  working  qualities  of  the  lens. 

I  generally  use  a  pair  of  Iaa  wide-angle  rectilinears  of  four  inches 
equivalent  focus,  and  the  resulting  angle  on  the  transparency  is  46°,  which 
I  find  amply  sufficient  for  most  subjects ;  but,  where  this  arrangement  is 
not  practicable,  the  masks  would  come  in  very  usefully,  and  the  screw 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Pumphrey  would  prove  a  very  desirable  acquisition. 

The  colour  of  transparencies  is  frequently  improved  by  varnishing, 
and  a  warmer  tone  imparted.  I  do  not  know  that  in  any  case  they  are 
deteriorated  thereby.  The  varnish  should  be  nearly  colourless,  and,  of 
course,  perfectly  filtered.  The  plate  must  be  coated  with  great  care,  so 
that  the  film  may  be  quite  structureless  when  dry. 

Previous  to  mounting  I  cover  the  transparency  with  a  glass  plate  to 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  margin,  from  which  I  remove  the 
film  to  that  depth  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp  chisel.  This  is  better  than 
using  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  moistened  with  alcohol,  which  sometimes 
leaves  a  ragged  edge.  The  name  of  the  subject  is  then  written  in  pen¬ 
cil  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  ground  glass  (which  should  be  of  the 
very  finest  description),  and  the  plates  can  be  bound  together  with 
black  paper,  or,  still  better,  narrow  black  ribbon,  lapping  over  to  the 
depth  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  This  leaves  another  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
of  bare  glass  round  the  picture,  and  gives  it  a  finished  appearance.  An 
india-rubber  band  will  facilitate  the  binding  operation,  which  I  confess 
I  regard  as  a  great  nuisance,  and  am  apt  to  put  off  too  long. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  hints  may  prove  of  service  to  your  correspondent, 
and  induce  others  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  (latterly)  somewhat 
neglected  branch  of  photography. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  E.  W. 

Preston,  January  15,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

PHOTOGRAPHS  PER  BOOK  POST. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  very  desirable  that  all  photographers  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  parcels,  &c.,  per  book  post,  passing  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  any  place  abroad,  or  vice  versa,  must  have 
nothing  written  but  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  sent.  Any  writing  whatever  upon  the  photographs,  or  even  an 
initial  on  the  cover,  renders  them  liable  to  full  letter  postage. 

It  would  appear  that  photographs  per  post  within  the  United  King¬ 
dom  may  have  the  name  of  the  subject  and  process  written  on  them,  so 
long  as  there  is  no  approach  to  anthing  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
letter,  and  the  cover  may  contain  the  desirable  information  of  the  date, 
name,  and  address  of  the  sender. 

I  have  been  the  recipient  of  an  expensive  foreign  packet,  and  if  by 
my  experience  any  of  your  readers  are  enlightened,  my  purpose  in 
troubling  you  will  be  attained.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Henderson, 

Liverpool,  January  17,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

COLLODIO-BROMIDE  EXPERIENCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  had  an  experience  with  chloro-bromide  pre¬ 
pared  with  large  excess  of  silver  which  is  worth  recording. 

Three  wTeeks  ago  I  prepared  some  chloro-bromide  according  to  the 
formulse  given  in  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  paper,  read  in  London  last 
June.  At  first  it  gave  thin  blue  films,  moderately  sensitive  and  very 
clean.  After  using  some  I  added  one  and  a-half  ounce  more  of  the 
chloro-bromised  collodion,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  I 
then  added  the  silver  required,  and  soon  after  I  found  it  to  work  as 
excellently  as  any  one  could  desire— giving  good,  creamy  films,  more 
rapid  when  used  wet  than  ordinary  bath  plates.  I  tried  it  at  intervals 
with  equally  good  results  for  about  ten  days,  when  it  gradually  began 
to  fog.  The  sensitiveness  was  still  very  high,  but  the  fog  gradually  got 
worse  and  worse ;  so  I  added  to  the  two  ounces  of  emulsion  1  had  left 
two  drachms  of  the  bromised  collodion,  and  shook  it  at  intervals  for 
twelve  hours.  Then  I  found  it  to  work  with  the  same  quickness  and 
brilliancy  that  it  did  when  in  its  best  condition. 

This  fact  strongly  supports  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Cooper  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  that  free  bromide  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  success  in  any  bromide-of-silver  process. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Huddersfield,  January  15,  1872.  Georqe  Brook,  Jun. 
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RIGHT  TO  A  NEGATIVE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  see  you  lay  down  tlie  rule  that  a  printer 
has  no  right  to  retain  prints  from  or  make  any  use  of  negatives  entrusted 
to  him  to  print  from. 

A  few  years  ago  I  remember  that  a  printer,  who  was  a  landscape 
photographer  also,  forwarded  to  an  exhibition,  as  his  own,  a  print  from 
a  negative  sent  to  him  by  an  amateur  to  print  from.  The  committee  of 
the  exhibition  awarded  a  prize  for  it,  and  the  gentleman  whose  negative 
it  was,  hearing  of  the  transaction,  complained,  as  he  very  justly  might. 

In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  committee,  instead  of  treating  the 
matter  as  it  deserved,  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  awarding  two  medals 
— one  to  the  photographer  who  took  the  negative,  and  another  to  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  for  printing  it.  Such  an  absurd  decision  may  have  given  rise  to 
an  erroneous  idea  as  to  the  right  in  a  negative,  which  I  hope  may  now 
be  considered  as  established. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E. 


PRINTING  TRANSPARENCIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  respectfully  beg  to  subjoin  the  details  of  a  simple 
method  of  printing  transparencies  for  the  lantern  by  the  ordinary  wet 
process.  I  am  induced  to  do  so,  not  because  I  imagine  it  is  anything 
new,  but  from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  it 
noticed  in  any  of  the  photographic  journals  or  hand-books.  The  usual 
methods  laid  down  are  printing  by  contact  on  dry  plates,  and  “copying  ” 
in  the  camera  by  the  “wet  process.”  Now,  for  amateurs  who,  like 
myself,  are  not  in  possession  of  a  copying  camera,  and  have  not  yet  gone 
into  the  dry  process,  the  method  I  practise  is  very  suitable. 

I  enclose  a  sketch  of  my  arrangement.  The  source  of  illumination  is 
the  lantern  itself,  which  has  as  its  objective  a  quarter-plate  portait  com¬ 
bination  fitted  with  central  stops.  When  printing,  a  small  stop  is  put 
in.  The  one  I  use  has  a  quarter-inch  aperture.  Of  course,  the  smaller 
the  aperture  the  sharper  the  picture  produced.  Opposite  the  lens,  at  a 
suitable  distance,  is  placed  an  upright  wooden  stand,  with  a  ledge  and 
button  for  supporting  the  negative  and  prepared  plate  during  the  print¬ 
ing  process.  The  plate,  when  taken  from  the  bath,  is  well  drained  and 
placed  collodionised  side  against  the  negative,  slips  of  cardboard  being 
interposed  at  each  end  to  prevent  contact  of  the  surfaces.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion  the  negative  and  plate  are  secured  by  American  clips  and  placed  on 
the  wooden  support.  When  in  position  the  cap  of  the  lens  is  removed 
and  the  light  allowed  to  act.  From  twenty  to  thirty  seconds’  exposure 
is  usually  sufficient,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  density  of  the  negative. 

I  find  this  a  very  handy  and  expeditious  method  of  printing  trans¬ 
parencies.  I  send  you  one  for  inspection,  and  if  you  think  the  method 
would  be  of  any  advantage  to  your  amateur  readers,  your  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  it  through  your  columns  will  oblige.  My  circle  of  photo¬ 
graphic  acquaintance  being  small,  I  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  this  plan  is  generally  practised,  and  I  have  never  seen  it 
in  print. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Anderson. 

Glasgow,  January  11,  1872. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  first-class  No.  2  Ross  carte  lens  and  camera,  both  quite  equal 
to  new,  for°a  good  J2  X  10  portrait  camera. — Address,  E.  T.  Gibbs,  Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. 

Wanted  to  exchange  a  Dallmayer  wide  angle  landscape  lens  for  8  X  10  plates,  in 
perfect  condition,  for  a  1a  wide  angle  rectilinear.— Address,  W.  J.  Stillman, 
100,  Clarendon-road,  Notting-hill,  W. 

I  will  exchange  a  musical  instrument  named  a  lyre,  and  a  lot  of  English 
Mechanics  and  Illustrated  History  of  England,  for  anything  useful  in  pho¬ 
tography.— Address,  George  Ward,  photographer,  High-street,  Ringwood. 

A  half-plate  (A.  Ross’s)  portrait  lens,  with  diaphragms  by  T.  Ross,  will  be 
exchanged  for  a  lantern  (lime  light)  suitable  for  enlargements  ;  also,  a  dado 
(Buirs°make)  and  posing  chair  for  a  portable  camera,  about  half-plate ;  value 
adjusted.— Address,  G.  J.  T.,  12,  Clapham  Road,  S.W. 

Offers  are  wanted  to  exchange  for  any  of  the  following  articles :— Quarter- plate 
Lerebours’  lens  and  camera  ;  tripod  stand,  brass  top  ;  interior  background  ; 
side  slip  ;  antique  chair  ;  three-wheeled  velocipede  on  bycicle  principle,  with 
frame  to  carry  dark  tent — all  in  first-rate  condition,  for  anything  useful  in 
photography.— Address,  Holgate,  photographer,  Bingley,  Yorkshire. 


O.  C.  Smith. — Protosulphate  of  iron  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of  cold  and  loss 
than  one  part  of  boiling  water. 

Amateur. — Using  a  paraffine  lamp  for  making  an  enlargement  would  neces. 
sitate  an  exposure  so  long  as  to  be  impracticable. 

Mary  B. — Use  no  hyposulphite  of  soda  unless  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  is 
dissolved,  and  avoid  fixing  too  many  prints  in  it. 

C.  F.  J. — We  have  never  tried  either  of  the  lenses  you  speak  of;  but  we  under¬ 
stand  that,  as  respects  sharpness,  both  are  equal. 

D.  E.  W. — Methylated  spirits  of  wine  contains  a  tenth  part  of  its  volume  of 
common  wood  naphtha,  or  crude  methylic  alcohol. 

K.  Y. — We  have  not  seen  the  stereoscopic  pictures  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  consequently  cannot  offer  an  opinion  on  them. 

An  Old  Reader. — Bromide  of  sodium  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  in 
alcohol ;  indeed,  in  the  latter  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble. 

Geo.  Thomas. — The  front  lens  of  a  portrait  combination  will  answer  quite 
well  for  taking  landscapes  if  properly  used,  but  it  will  not  do  to  be  used  as 
the  object-glass  of  a  telescope. 

J.  Garland. — Publication  gives  priority  of  invention.  Do  you  know  what 
became  of  the  camera  that  was  made  fifteen  years  ago  ?  What  you  call  the 
“  looking-glass  swing  ”  is  a  very  convenient  one. 

C.  W. — 1.  A  light  at  an  angle  of  forty-fiv#  degrees  is  merely  that  light  which 
falls  upon  the  sitter  from  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  (one-eighth  of 
the  circle)  above  the  horizon. — 2.  Stipple  the  glass  on  the  inside. 

Rusticus. — Albumen  may  be  kept  in  a  solid  state.  It  may  be  dried  by  mixing 
alcohol  with  the  white  of  egg,  and,  after  brisk  agitation,  straining  through 
muslin.  The  flocculent  matter  which  does  not  pass  through  is  albumen, 
which  must  be  dried  at  a  temperature  of  120  degrees  Fahr. 

H.  B.  B. — We  have  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Gough  respecting  your 
suggested  modification  of  his  drying  box,  and  he  has  kindly  agreed  to  weave 
together  a  few  jottings  both  on  this  and  the  other  subjects  of  your  letters, 
which  will  appear  in  our  pages  in  the  form  of  a  short  article. 

Amateur. — Hydriodic  acid  may  be  prepared  in  solution  by  passing  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  water  in  which  iodine,  previously  pul¬ 
verised,  is  kept  suspended  by  agitation.  The  iodine  will  be  dissolved,  and 
the  solution  will  become  colourless,  at  which  stage  it  must  be  boiled  to  drive 
off  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

M.  A.,  Jun. — The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  using  collodio-bromide  on 
paper  is  the  porous  nature  of  the  latter  material ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  be  overcome,  for  there  are  several  methods  by  which  the  paper 
can  be  sized  so  as  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  the  collodion.  Arrowroot  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water  forms  a  good  size  for  this  purpose  ;  so  does  albumen  when 
coagulated  by  steam,  hot  water,  or  otherwise.  Try  the  effect  of  immersing  a 
piece  of  ordinary  salted  albumenised  paper  in  very  hot  water  for  a  few 
seconds,  afterwards  drying  it  before  applying  the  collodio-bromide. 

Opie. — Concerning  the  permanency  of  enlargements  when  coloured  in  oil, 
much  depends  upon  circumstances.  No  matter  how  liable  the  picture  might 
be  to  fade  (although  we  do  not  think  that  an  enlargement  developed  on  plain 
paper  is  thus  liable),  there  is  no  fear  whatever  of  any  ill  effects  provided 
opaque  colours  have  been  used  in  the  painting  of  it ;  for  in  that  case  the 
photograph  has  only  served  as  a  guide  to  the  painter,  and  when  covered 
with  paint  is  no  more  seen.  So  far  as  the  material  on  which  the  photograph 
is  mounted  is  concerned,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  it  be  on  cardboard  or 
canvas. 

F.  J.  Leyton. — 1.  What  we  believe  to  be  the  best  substratum  for  dry  collodion 
plates  is  a  very  weak  solution  of  albumen — say  the  white  of  one  egg  to  a  pint 
of  water.  Wet  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  water  and  then  pour  over  it  the 
solution  of  albumen. — 2.  Had  the  size  been  five  instead  of  four  and  a-half 
inches  it  would  have  been  preferable ;  still  many  good  pictures  have  been  taken 
on  plates  of  the  size  indicated.  The  dimensions  are  very  convenient  for  stereo¬ 
scopic  pictures.— 3.  If  the  lens  and  camera  be  in  good  condition  the  price  is 
not  unreasonable. — 4.  Collodio-bromide  plates  may  be  prepared  by  gas  light; 
but  a  yellow  medium — such  as  glass,  paper,  or  oiled  silk — must  be  interposed 
between  the  light  and  the  sensitive  plates. 

Fr.  Romney. — A  very  bright,  flashing  light,  of  great  actinic  power,  may  bq 
obtained  by  mixing  together — 

Chlorate  of  potash .  8  parts. 

Sulphide  of  antimony . .  4  ,, 

Sulphur  .  2  ,, 

Magnesium .  2  „ 

The  magnesium  must  be  in  the  state  of  filings,  and  the  other  ingredients 
must  each  be  powdered  separately,  and  mixed  together  in  a  wooden  vessel 
with  a  bone  paper-knife.  A  little  of  this  powder,  if  ignited,  will  give  a 
flashing  light  of  sufficient  power  to  permit  of  a  photograph  being  taken. 

Received. — T.  Holdaway  ;  •  H.  Lancaster  (in  our  next).  The  Photographer' s 
Pocket  Almanac  and  Reminder,  by  D.  H.  Cussons  &  Co.  Photographic 
Mosaics,  edited  by  E.  L.  Wilson. 


THE  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM  BLAIR. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Memorial  Fund,  eor  the  Benefit  of  the  Family. 


i gjg-  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

j.  O. — They  were  received  and  duly  attended  to. 

Rev.  St.  Y.  B. — Thanks  for  the  suggestion,  which  shall  be  duly  considered. 

F.  G.  B. — By  using  a  taller  camera  stand  you  will  get  rid  of  the  bad  foreground. 

T.  D.  C. — A  reply  to  your  question  will  be  found  in  one  of  our  leading  articles 
in  the  last  number. 

J.  W.  Leigh. — For  mounting  photographs  we  recommend  freshly-prepared 
starch  or  thin  glue. 

Medicus. — An  aplanatic  lens  is  one  in  which  there  is  freedom  from  error,  so  far, 
especially,  as  error  is  due  to  spherical  aberration. 


Sums  already  acknowledged  . .  £47  8  0 
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A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  ALBUMEN. 

Is  there  not  rather  too  much  conservatism  among  photographers, 
and  especially  photographic  experimentalists  ?  Do  they  not  display 
too  much  hesitancy  as  to  leaving  beaten  tracks?  What  would  be 
the  result  if  an  intelligent  exploring  party  were  to  deviate  for  a  time 
from  the  well-worn  iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides,  and  turn  aside 
to  pay  attention  for  a  short  time  to  such  kindred  haloids  as  the 
fluorides  and  cyanides,  or  the  extensive  range  of  bodies  indicated  in 
such  a  Burnett-like  list  as  the  acetates,  benzoates,  borates,  tannates, 
carbonates,  malates,  succinates,  phosphates,  citrates,  tartrates,  oxa¬ 
lates,  lactates,  arsenates,  and  numerous  other  organic  salts  ?  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  was  not  content  with  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
chloride  of  silver  which  had  descended  to  him,  but  thought  lie  would 
try  the  effect  of  the  iodide  and  the  gallate  also,  and  we  all  know 
what  important  issues  resulted. 

Looking  at  photographic  discovery  in  the  light  of  investigation  into 
the  photo-chemical  properties  of  the  bodies  above  enumerated,  we 
confess  that  we  have  vast  fields  of  research  before  us  lying  yet  un¬ 
explored.  So  much  for  the  sensitive  materials ;  but  much  also  remains 
to  be  done  in  respect  of  media  for  their  reception. 

Albumen  was  at  one  period  considered  to  be  the  only  vehicle  in 
which  sensitive  substances  could  be  mixed  so  as  to  be  poured  over 
glass ;  but  on  the  introduction  of  collodion  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
desuetude — the  fact  now  being  that,  with  the  exception  of  these  two 
bodies,  few  others  have  been  employed  as  media.  It  may  be  said 
that  gelatine  is  an  exception.  So  it  is  as  far  as  positive  printing  is 
concerned ;  but  our  remarks  at  present  have  reference  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  negative  processes. 

When  thinking,  a  few  days  ago,  over  the  probable  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  employing  other  substances  than  collodion  as 
vehicles  for  holding  the  bromide  of  silver,  as  in  the  collodio-bromide 
process,  previous  to  making  either  an  albumeno-bromide  or  a  gela- 
tino-bromide  emulsion,  we  recollected  some  trials  we  had  made,  many 
years  ago,  of  a  body  that  we  at  one  time  thought,  and  still  think, 
might  be  utilised  by  photographers.  We  refer  to  caseine. 

Caseine  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  albumen,  but  when  coagu¬ 
lated  it  is  not  so  hard  and  horny ;  consequently  it  will,  as  a  pellicle, 
contain  a  larger  amount  of  haloid  salts  of  silver  than  albumen  with¬ 
out  scaling  or  bursting.  A  short  time  after  Whipple’s  albumen 
process  was  published  we  substituted  caseine  for  the  albumen  used 
in  that  process  ;  and  if  some  jottings  that  we  find  in  an  old  diary  and 
note-book  at  the  time  are  to  be  credited,  the  resulting  plates  must 
have  been  much  more  sensitive  than  most  of  the  dry  coHodion  pro¬ 
cesses  since  brought  to  a  state  of  great  perfection. 

We  may  here  remark,  par  parenthese,  that  “  Whipple’s  process,” 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  was  introduced  in  1855.  It  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  honey  salted  with  iodide  and  bromide 
of  potassium  and  chloride  of  soda.  This  mixture  was  applied  to  a 
glass  plate  in  the  same  way  as  collodion,  and  when  the  film  had 
become  dry  the  plate  was  sensitised  by  being  immersed  for  about 
twelve  seconds  in  a  silver  bath  containing  acetic  acid.  The  plates 
kept  well  and  were  very  sensitive.  Now,  as  we  have  in  our  posses¬ 
sion  portraits  which  were  taken  shortly  after  Whipple’s  process  was 
published  the  principal  modification  of  it  which  we  adopted  being 


the  substitution  of  caseine  for  albumen,  as  already  described — we 
infer,  as  we  have  said,  that  its  sensitiveness  must  have  been  very 
great. 

To  prepare  caseine  add  a  little  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  to 
skim-milk,  and  after  standing  for  several  hours,  collect  and  wash  the 
precipitate,  which  may  then  be  dissolved  in  water  to  which  a  little 
ammonia  has  been  added.  Or  it  (the  precipitate)  may  be  mixed  with 
freshly-precipitated  carbonate  of  barytes  and  dissolved  in  water.  It 
is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  any  desired  degree  of  consistence. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  has  informed  us  of  a 
method  of  making  caseine  successfully  adopted  by  him.  To  some 
skim-milk  add  sufficient  ammonia  to  be  appreciable  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours.  A 
remarkable  change  takes  place  in  the  liquid,  which  separates  into  two 
strata — one,  the  upper,  being  perfectly  opaque,  due  to  its  containing 
the  whole  of  the  fatty  globules  partly  saponified  by  the  ammonia ;  the 
lower,  and  by  far  the  larger,  portion  is  transparent,  or  at  most  slightly 
opaline,  containing  the  caseine  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  entirely 
free  from  fatty  matter.  The  two  strata  are  carefully  separated  by 
drawing  off  the  fluid  from  the  bottom,  and  the  decanted  fluid  is 
precipitated  by  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate, 
caseine,  has  only  to  be  washed  with  pure  tepid  water,  when  the 
caseine  will  be  rendered  pure.  This  is  believed  to  be  at  once  the 
simplest  and  best  method  of  preparing  caseine.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  ammonia  or  any  other  fixed  alkali. 

We  hope  the  above  remarks — which  are  intended  to  be  rather 
general  and  suggestive  than  otherwise — will  have  the  effect  of  stimu¬ 
lating  inquiry  into  directions  somewhat  removed  from  the  beatep, 
path  of  everyday  practice. 


CURIOUS  EXPERIENCE  IN  PREPARING  CHLORIDE 
OF  GOLD. 

Curious  and  often  embarrassing  facts  present  themselves  in  the 
course  of  a  photographer’s  experience,  whether  his  practice  lie  most 
in  the  production  of  negatives  or  of  prints  or  in  the  preparation  of 
chemicals  to  be  employed  in  the  ordinary  processes.  As  facts  are 
proverbially  stubborn  things,  time  and  trouble  are  required  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  which  they  sometimes  indicate,  particularly 
when  the  facts  are  of  the  obstructive  kind.  The  shortest  mode  is 
usually  to  publish  a  statement  of  the  troublesome  circumstances, 
and  the  collective  experience  of  our  readers  will,  in  most  cases, 
supply  the  needful  explanation.  There  is  the  further  advantage  in 
this  course  that  the  general  stock  of  information  is  increased ;  and 
even  if  no  facts  are  stated  really  new  to  veteran  brethren  of  the 
camera,  still  juniors  profit  by  the  experience,  and  all  gain  something. 

Such  being  our  view  of  the  matter,  we  may  quote  from  a  letter 
received  from  an  able  photographer,  detailing  a  curious  experience 
which  he  has  had  in  seeking  to  prepare  chloride  of  gold  reduced 
from  old  toning  baths.  We  must  premise  that  the  method  of  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  gold  is  not  stated,  but  we  assume  that  it  was  the  ordinary 
iron  reduction  process  : — 

“A  short  time  ago  I  had  by  me  a  small  quantity  of  a  gold  precipitate, 
accumulated  from  old  toning  baths,  and  which  had  been  previously 
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washed  in  three  changes  of  water,  then  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
in  equal  parts,  shaken  well  several  times  during  the  day,  and  afterwards 
washed  in  changes  of  water  until  quite  clear,  and  put  aside. 

“Seeing  this  upon  a  shelf,  and  having  one  evening  a  few  hours  to 
spare,  I  thought  I  would  turn  it  into  chloride  of  gold ;  so  I  poured  off 
as  much  of  the  water  as  I  could,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  When 
cold  I  added  to  it  four  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  one  part  of  nitric  acid, 
and  four  parts  of  water,  and  put  it  on  the  warm  hob.  When  dissolved  I 
placed  it  over  a  spirit  lamp  until  it  evaporated  to  a  thick  paste.  When 
this  was  cold  I  filled  the  evaporating  dish  with  cold  boiled  water, 
stirred  well,  let  settle,  and  carefully  poured  off  the  liquid  into  a  filter. 
This  I  repeated  until  I  had  filled  a  twenty-ounce  bottle  full,  and  three 
parts  of  another,  the  whole  being  clear  and  of  a  bright  yellow. 

“Having  used  up  all  the  cold*boiled  water,  and  as  there  still  remained 
in  the  dish  a  quantity  of  precipitate  (probably  chloride  of  silver),  I 
thought  there  might  still  be  a  little  more  gold  to  be  got  out  of  it,  so  I 
poured  a  little  boiling  water  into  the  dish,  stirred  well,  and  when  cold 
emptied  the  whole  into  the  filter,  and  retired  to  bed.  In  the  morning  I 
was  astonished  to  find  this  last,  filtered  through  from  the  boiling  water, 
had  changed  the  whole  of  the  yellow  liquid  which  was  in  the  bottle  to 
a  bright  purple  lake,  resembling  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash. 

“  I  send  you  a  small  bottle  of  it  for  inspection.  I  should  like  to  have 
your  opinion  if  you  think  it  was  the  hot  water,  and  whether  you  think 
it  would  be  safe  to  use,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to  precipitate 
and  redissolve  it.  By  giving  me  your  advice  upon  this  singular  occur¬ 
rence  I  shall  feel  extremely  obliged.” 

The  specimen  our  correspondent  sent  to  us  lxad  the  colour  which 
he  mentions,  and  certainly  looked  bad  enough  to  warrant  a  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  "whole  and  beginning  the  preparation 
of  the  chloride  of  gold  de  novo.  However,  on  adding  a  little  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  to  the  liquid,  the  deep  colour  was  exchanged  for  the 
yellow  tint  of  the  chloride  of  gold  solution. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  our  correspondent’s  solution  had  suffered 
partial  reduction  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  organic  impurity, 
due,  probably,  to  the  filter  by  means  of  which  the  liquid  was  cleared. 
The  solution  so  contaminated  only  required  time  for  reduction,  and 
this  our  correspondent  gave  it  by  leaving  it  to  stand  for  the  night. 

The  remedy  we  used,  viz.,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  together  with  evapo¬ 
ration,  is  that  which  we  may  recommend  to  our  correspondent  or 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  troubled  in  a  similar  manner. 


In  another  page  Mr.  Sutton  has  referred  to  the  great  coagulating 
power  of  chromic  acid  upon  albumen,  &c.  We  are  reminded  to  men¬ 
tion  that  another  very  efficient  and  well-known  mode  of  coagulating 
albumenous  bodies  is  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  We 
find  the  following  solution  to  answer  admirably  as  a  test  for  albumen. 
We  believe  that  it  is  somewhat  more  delicate  than  the  usual  nitric 
test,  and  hence  we  have  for  some  time  employed  it  in  our  laboratory. 
Take  of — 

Carbolic  acid .  1  part. 

Acetic  acid .  1  „ 

Rectified  spirits .  3  parts. 

Mix,  and  preserve  for  use.  We  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  above  recipe,  but  we  know  that  when  a  few  drops  of 
the  liquid  are  added  to  a  liquid  containing  even  a  very  minute  trace 
of  albumen  a  coagulum  is  at  once  produced.  The  test  is,  therefore, 
one  particularly  suitable  to  use  in  ascertaining  whether  the  albumen 
is  coagulated  completely  on  a  given  surface  or  not. 


We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  some  experiments  with  two 
plates  prepared  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  and  which  we  know  have  been 
kept  in  a  plate  box  for  upwards  of  ten  years.  Curious  to  ascertain 
how  they  had  been  affected  by  being  kept  so  long,  we  cut  the  plates  in 
several  pieces  and  treated  them  in  various  ways,  which  we  need  not 
here  describe.  We  found  one  thing,  however— they  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  sensitive,  for  transparencies  which  we  printed  by  a  gas  flame 
developed  as  rapidly  and  with  as  much  detail  as  would  have  been  the 
case  on  plates  freshly  prepared.  The  resulting  pictures  in  every 
case  were  worthless,  for,  on  wetting  the  surfaces  previous  to  deve¬ 


loping,  the  film  assumed  an  exceedingly  granular  appearance,  which 
we  found  to  be  caused  by  the  formation  of  myriads  of  minute  blisters 
— none  of  them  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head.  A  dark-coloured  deposit  was 
formed  under  these  blisters,  but  for  which,  and  a  veiling  of  the 
shadows,  the  image  would  have  been  quite  good.  It  is  very  seldom 
we  have  the  chance  of  trying  plates  that  have  been  kept  so  long 
after  preparation  as  those  referred  to,  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Rimmer,  the  gentleman  from  whom  wre  received  them,  for  his  kind¬ 
ness  in  placing  them  at  our  disposal.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  old 
plates  prepared  by  any  other  process,  such  as  the  collodio-albumen, 
we  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  them.  That  plates 
retain  their  original  sensitiveness  for  at  least  ten  years  is  something 
worth  knowing. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Mr.  Gough’s  interesting  paper  in  your  last  makes  me  desirous  of 
saying  a  few  words  on  one  of  the  points  that  he  mentions.  He  lays 
great  stress  on  the  desirability  of  maturing  a  collodion  by  keeping  it 
some  time  after  adding  the  bromide.  It  might  deter  some  people 
from  working  an  emulsion  process  if  they  thought  this  was  really 
necessary;  and,  as  I  work  on  quite  the  opposite  principle,  and  add 
the  bromising  solution  to  the  collodion  at  the  time  of  sensitising,  the 
fact  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  mentioning.  The  keeping  would,  of 
course,  be  necessary  with  some  samples  of  collodion  ;  but  the  more  I 
work  the  collodio- bromide  process  the  more  convinced  I  become  that 
the  first  necessity  is  a  collodion  thoroughly  suitable  to  the  process. 

I  notice  also  that  Mr.  Gough  mentions  that  the  same  collodion 
which  was  very  rapid  at  one  time  acted  in  a  leisurely  manner  on  the 
second  trial;  and,  as  I  noticed  in  one  of  his  previous  articles  that 
the  same  condemnation  I  had  passed  on  aqua  regia  was  re-echoed 
by  him,  I  have  no  doubt  he  knows  that  the  variation  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  that  body. 

I  hope  Mr.  Gough  will  turn  his  attention  to  getting  increased 
rapidity  with  dry  plates — the  direction  in  which  I  am  now  working. 
A  week  since  I  took  a  large  portrait  with  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear 
lens  of  thirty  inches  focus  with  a  less  exposure  than  I  should  have 
had  to  give  with  a  wet  collodion  plate,  and  the  detail  in  the  shadows 
of  a  dark  dress  and  furniture  were  perfectly  rendered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  rapid  dry  plate  for  landscape  work, 
but  what  is  now  wanted  in  dry  plates  appears  to  me  to  be  to  get 
them  sufficiently  sensitive  to  dark  radiations  and  to  weak  light. 
Nothing  tries  dry  plates  so  much  as  studio  work  and  interiors,  and  I 
am  now  obtaining  most  encouraging  results,  having  imported  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  feature  into  the  emulsion  process. 

I  may  also  say  here  that  this  sensitiveness  to  weak  light  must  be 
accompanied  by  clearness  and  delicacy  in  the  high  lights,  and  a  dry 
plate  is  of  no  use  unless  the  high  lights  remain  clear  and  free  from 
any  blocking  up,  no  matter  how  much  development  may  be  required 
to  bring  out  the  dark  shadows. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  in  Mr.  Nicol’s  paper,  read  before  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society,  that  he  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  “  altera¬ 
tion  of  a  formula  by  a  few  grains.”  It  shows  that  one  important 
part  of  the  collodio-bromide  process  is  not  as  yet  understood,  namely, 
that  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  silver  more  per  ounce  to  the 
emulsion  gives  an  entirely  different  character  to  the  prepared  plate, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  very  highest  importance,  namely,  that 
when  silver  is  added  in  a  certain  excess  (and  it  must  be  a  conside¬ 
rable  one)  free  silver  is  taken  in  the  film  into  the  preservative  hath, 
whereas  when  the  excess  of  silver  is  less  it  is  all  washed  out  in  the 
washing  waters.  I  have  been  able,  in  my  lastest  experiments,  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  fact  beyond  doubt ;  and  those  who  wish  to  do  the  highest 
class  of  work  with  an  emnlsion  process  must  bear  this  in  mind.  I 
am  waiting  very  patiently,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Nicol  will,  as  others 
already  do,  one  day  see  the  importance  of  the  “  few  grains.” 

In  reference  to  Mr.  George  Brooks’s  letter,  I  would  say  that  it 
bears  no  evidence  of  his  emulsion  having  contained  free  bromide ; 
but  on  this  point  also  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words.  It  is  certain 
that  at  the  same  time  a  collodion  can  contain  free  bromide  and  free 
silver,  and  it  is  well  that  this  fact  should  be  noticed  by  all  those  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  process.  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lt.-Col. 


HINTS  ON  PRACTICE. 


Using  the  Substratum. 

A  simple  and  expeditious  method  of  applying  the  substratum  of 
albumen  to  the  glass  plates  is  as  follows: — When  washing  the  plates, 
after  the  acidff^  has  been  accomplished,  instead  of  setting  them  up 
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to  dry  place  them  in  a  shallow  dish  of  water,  best  side  under.  When 
all  are  washed  and  thus  placed,  lift  them  out  one  by  one  with  the  aid 
of  a  pneumatic  plate-holder.  Flow  the  albumen  over,  pour  the 
surplus  back  on  a  filter-paper,  and  set  the  plate  on  a  rack  or  on  clean 
blotting-paper  to  dry. 

By  this  plan  the  fingers  need  never  touch  the  plates,  and  the  use 
of  “  Blanchard,”  “  Buckle,”  or  other  brushes  may  be  wholly  dispensed 

with. 

Half-a-drachm  of  albumen  (previously  beaten  up,  mixed  with  its 
own  bulk  of  distilled  water  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  added)  will 
flow  easily  over  the  plates,  and  be  found  sufficiently  strong  for  all 
requirements. 

Cleaning  Glass. 

The  only  drawback  in  the  use  of  a  substratum  is  the  difficulty  of 
removing  it  when  cleaning  off  old  pictures  from  glass,  where  it  forms 
the  basis. 

The  plates  should  be  placed  in  a  very  strong  solution  of  washing 
soda  in  boiling  water;  after  soaking  in  which  for  some  time  they 
should  be  drawn  out,  one  at  a  time,  carefully  rubbed  over  with  a  pad 
of  stout  brown  paper  soaked  in  water,  and  then  replaced  in  the  soda 
solution  until  all  are  cleaned.  They  should  then  be  washed  well  and 
allowed  to  dry.  Next  coat  with  nitric  acid  and  water,  half  and  half ; 
let  them  stand  in  the  acid  for  a  short  time,  and  then  be  well  washed 
under  the  tap,  placed  in  water,  and  coated  with  the  substratum. 

New  plates  do  not  require  the  washing  soda,  the  treatment  with 
the  acid  being  all  they  need.  Should  the  glass  be  slightly  curved — 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  flattened  crown-coat  the  concave  side. 

I  bad  occasion  yesterday  to  wash  out  a  number  of  plates,  and  the 
method  I  was  directed  to  adopt  was  so  very  satisfactory  that  I  shall 
in  future  discard  the  washing  soda  altogether  for  unvarnished  films. 
I  simply  coated  the  plates  with  undiluted  nitric  acid,  placed  them  in 
a  dish,  covered  them  up,  and  when  I  came  to  wash  them  today  the 
film  and  all  came  off  easily  and  completely  without  any  violent 
rubbing.  Be  it  understood  that  these  plates  were  unvarnished,  and 
all  had  been  coated  with  the  substratum. 

Blisters. 

Do  blisters,  like  fashions,  fevers,  and  other  epidemics,  travel  in  a 
circle?  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  such  were  the  case.  Twice 
during  the  last  decade  have  I  seen  their  advent,  and  on  each  occa¬ 
sion,  after  doing  considerable  damage,  they  have  disappeared,  and, 
as  all  fondly  hoped,  been  “  laid  ”  for  ever. 

But,  alas  for  our  hopes !  here  they  are  again,  more  rampant  and, 
apparently,  more  general  than  ever ;  for  from  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  comes  the  cry  (inexpressibly  saddening  in  photographic  ears) — 
“  Blisters !  blisters !  ” — and  no  exorcist  has  as  yet  appeared  with  power 
sufficient  to  rid  us  of  them. 

In  the  absence  of  the  power  of  prevention  (we  have  yet  to  discover 
their  cause),  any  plan  that  can  be  adopted  for  their  modification  will 
be  hailed  with  universal  satisfaction. 

I  have  tried  immersing  the  pictures  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  in 
water  immediately  after  fixing ;  but  this  does  not  always  prove  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  have  also  tried  “  Aliquis’s”  plan,  as  mentioned  by  one  of 
the  Editors  in  a  recent  leading  article  on  this  subject ;  but  I  only 
did  so  once,  as  I  did  not  succeed  with  it. 

At  the  second  visitation  of  blisters  I  recollect  we  were  told  to  put 
a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  in  the  first  water  (why  acetic  acid  ?) .  I 
really  don’t  remember  if  this  did  any  good,  but  I  fancy  it  must  have 
done  so,  for  it  was  long  used.  Since  their  re-appearance  I  have  all 
along  diluted  the  soda  and  occasionally  met  with  success ;  but  not 
till  I  adopted  the  method  I  now  follow  could  I  feel  sure,  in  any 
degree,  of  immunity  from  this  pest. 

It  is  not  a  cure,  nor  quite  a  total  preventative,* but  it  is  very 
near  it— so  very  near  it  that  in  drying  out  my  prints  the  other 
day  I  had  only  one  blistered  out  of  a  printing  of  eight  sheets,  and  I 
have  not  seen  a  single  blister  since.  It  is,  of  course,  nothing 
new,  only  a  modified  form  of  a  well-known  method  ;  but,  as  all 
photographers  have  occasion  to  know,  from  small  changes  in  our 
delicate  art-science  great  results  often  spring.  A  very  slight  differ¬ 
ence  oftentimes  greatly  increases  the  utility  of  a  discovery.  It  is 
simply  using  a  measured  instead  of  an  indiscriminate  dilution  of  the 
fixing  solution,  and  is  as  follows  ; — 

As  soon  as  the  pictures  are  fixed,  add  to  the  soda  solution  just  half 
as  much  water  as  they  were  fixed  iu,  turn  them  over  one  by  one,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  three  or  four  minutes.  Then  set  the  dish  under 
the  tap,  turn  on  the  water,  and  for  ten  minutes  or  thereabouts  keep 
turning  them  over  constantly  under  the  stream.  (I  fix  in  pretty 
strong  soda,  one  part  of  hypo,  to  four  parts  of  water,  slightly  warm, 
and  immerse  seventeen  minutes.  I  have  a  great  dread  of  all 
proposals  where  weak  soda  is  recommended  as  a  preventative  of 
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blistering;  the  cure  may  be  worse  than  the  complaint.)  When,  after 
this  dilution,  the  prints  are  lifted  out  to  be  washed  as  usual  the  soda 
will  be  found  so  attenuated  as  to  be  almost  drinkable. 

In  these  days  of  wintry  weather  and  warm  washing  waters  it  will 
try  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  printer  to  keep  his  hands  so  long 
in  such  very  cold  water;  but  surely  he  will  have  his  reward  when, 
next  day,  instead  of  one-half  his  printing  coming  back  to  be  re-printed, 
the  manager  comes  to  him,  and,  patting  him  affectionately  on  the 
back,  gives  him  the  cheering  information  that  blistering  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Aleck  A.  Inglis. 


ON  THE  GOOD  KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  COLLODIO- 
ALBUMEN  PLATES  BETWEEN  EXPOSURE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

[A.  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Sooiety.] 

I  almost  think  I  should  make  some  apology  for  the  short  paper  I 
now  intend  to  read  to  you,  for  it  contains  nothing  new  to  the  majority 
here  present,  I  dare  say ;  nor  do  I  propose  in  it  to  try  to  teach  you 
anything,  but  simply  to  state  a  fact  in  my  experience  as  to  the  good 
keeping  qualities  of  collodio-albumen  plates.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  probably  be  information  to  some  of  the  younger  members  in  the 
art  who  have  recently  joined  our  Society  to  know  that  there  is  a 
dry-plate  process  by  which,  with  proper  care,  they  may  prepare  plates 
to  keep,  I  may  say,  indefinitely  between  exposure  and  development. 
My  experience  with  the  plates  I  bring  under  your  notice  this  evening 
would  have  enabled  one  to  have  made  a  couple  of  voyages  round  the 
world,  and  then  come  home  and  quietly  develope  a  good  negative  of 
some  previous  holiday  excursion. 

On  returning  from  a  fortnight’s  trip  to  North  Wales  in  August, 
1869,  I  was  unfortunate  to  find,  amongst  my  exposed  11  X  9  plates, 
several  broken  into  pieces  of  every  conceivable  size  (smaller  than  the 
original,  of  course).  Two  of  the  broken  plates  had  on  them  views  of 
the  suspension  bridge  and  castle  at  Conway,  from  that  well-known 
point  of  view,  the  camera  obscura.  The  reason  I  took  the  picture  in 
duplicate  was  that  I  was  anxious  to  have  the  subject,  and  I  had  been 
unfortunate  with  it  the  summer  before.  Having  taken  it  at  the  close 
of  my  holidays  I  let  the  exposed  plate  remain  in  the  dark  slide,  and 
when  I  came  to  open  it  at  home  I  found  it  broken  in  half.  The 
weather,  too,  in  the  present  instance  was  highly  favourable,  and 
the  reflections  in  the  water  very  fine.  But  my  two  plates  fared  no 
better  than  their  predecessors ;  for,  although  each  plate  was  paired 
separately  with  another,  and  all  packed  in  a  box,  I  found  each  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  castle  broken  and  its  fellow-negative  safe.  Fate  was 
evidently  against  me  ;  but  the  untoward  circumstance  has  turned  out 
to  be  the  first  cause  of  this  paper  being  read  here  tonight. 

Well,  after  indulging  in  a  certain  amount  of  regret,  I  put  one  or 
two  of  the  largest  pieces  loose  into  a  drawer,  with  the  idea  that  I 
perhaps  might  develope  them  some  evening  when  I  had  finished  the 
sound  plates  and  had  nothing  else  to  do,  just  to  see  how  they  would 
turn  out,  and  what  good  negatives  I  had,  perhaps,  lost.  Eventually 
I  thought  better  of  it  than  to  waste  my  materials  on  broken  pieces  of 
glass  ;  so  I  cut  them  up  to  the  best  advantage,  thus  getting  a  stereo, 
or  two  and  one  7£  X  piece,  intending  to  put  them  in  the  soda  pot 
and  clean  off  for  future  use. 

It  just  then  occurred  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  testing  the  keeping  qualities  of  collodio-albumen  plates  between 
exposure  and  development,  without  having  to  set  aside  a  picture 
that  one  might  wish  to  see  at  once  or  not  like  to  risk  keeping  an 
indefinite  time,  and,  perhaps,  lose  for  ever  ;  so  facing  up  the  7|  plate 
with  another  glass  and  a  crimped  paper  between  the  edges,  I  folded 
them  two  or  three  times  round  in  a  piece  of  paper  without  gutta¬ 
percha  tissue,  lead  foil,  or  any  other  aid  to  exclude  the  atmosphere, 
and  put  them  in  a  box  (amongst  sundry  odds  and  ends),  whose  lid 
fitted  anything  but  air-tight,  owing  to  its  having  warped  a  little. 
During  the  time  it  has  been  kept  I  have  changed  houses  at  the 
winter  quarter,  going  into  one  newly-built,  and  with  no  fireplace  in 
the  room  upstairs  that  I  have  appropriated  to  my  hobby,  therefore  a 
possibility  of  its  not  being  properly  dry.  The  first  summer  at  the 
old  house  it  had  frequently  to  stand  a  temperature  of  between  80° 
and  90°,  and  last  winter  it  was  several  times  below  freezing  point  in 
my  room.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  plate  has  been  well  tried  as 
to  the  atmospheric  changes.  I  may  further  add  that  it  has  been 
opened  out  two  or  three  times  to  show  to  friends,  there  being  a  dis¬ 
tinct  outline  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  chains  of  the  bridge,  &c., 
visible.  This  outline  of  the  picture  lost  nothing  by  keeping,  but  was 
just  as  strong  when  I  began  to  develope  the  negative  as  it  was  the 
day  I  took  it  out  of  the  dark  slide.  The  development — which  I  must 
here  state  took  place  at  the  end  of  October  last,  being  a  period  of  two 
years  and  two  months  from  the  date  of  exposure — was  quite  as  quick, 
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and  even  more  so,  than  with  several  of  my  freshly-prepared  and 
exposed  plates. 

I  placed  the  plate  on  a  levelling  stand  with  a  two-and-a-half  grain 
solution  of  plain  pyro.  on  it,  when  the  image,  already  visible,  rapidly 
strengthened,  and.  five  grains  of  pyro.  in  all  entirely  finished  the 
picture  from  first  to  last,  with  a  little  of  a  five-grain  solution  of  acid 
silver. 

I  found  the  edges  of  the  plate,  though  they  were  not  the  original 
edges  that  had  rested  on  the  dark  slide,  more  repellent  of  the  deve¬ 
loping  solution  than  usual.  I  have  generally  found  plates  that  have 
been  kept  some  weeks  a  little  repellent  at  the  edges. 

The  amount  of  friction  that  this  plate  withstood  was  extraordinary ; 
for  I  can  assure  you  I  rubbed  it  with  a  will,  at  last,  with  a  wet  pad  of 
papier  Joseph,  to  overcome  the  fault,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  giving  way  of  the  film.  Herewith  I  hand  you  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  also  a  print,  the  only  one  I  have  taken  from  it,  so  it  is  not 
a  picked  one. 

In  my  earlier  years  at  photography,  when  the  photographic  fever 
was  strong  upon  me,  and  I  worked  the  old-fashioned  stereo. -sized 
plates,  say  6|  X  3|-  (consequently  much  easier  prepared  than  11  X  9 
plates),  I  generally  took  about  four  dozen  with  me  for  a  good  fortnight’s 
holiday  in  the  summer,  and  it  usually  found  me  from  three  to  four 
weeks’  occupation  at  home  to  develope  them  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three,  or  perhaps  more,  of  an  evening,  when  no  engagements  stood  in 
the  way.  I  have,  consequently,  a  great  many  stereo,  negatives 
where  from  two  to  four  weeks  have  elapsed  between  exposure  and 
development.  I  have  one  with  me  here  to-night,  and  also  a  print 
from  it — leaving  nothing  to  be  desired,  I  think — which  was  a  full 
month  between  exposure  and  development ;  and  I  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  many  others  kept  nearly  as  long,  but  could  not  fix  the  time  for 
them  exactly,  as  I  cannot  at  present  lay  my  hand  on  my  memorandum 
book  of  exposures,  &c. 

The  plate  and,  I  think,  the  stereo,  plate  too  (but  a3  it  is  six 
years  and  a-half  since  the  latter  was  made,  I  have  forgotten),  were 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  for  the  collodio-albumen  process,  with 
the  addition  of  a  final  wash  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid. 
It  is  generally  considered  a  good  plan  to  salt  plates  intended  for  long 
keeping,  and  I  adopted  that  method  for,  I  think,  a  couple  of  years  ; 
but  I  gave  it  up,  as  I  found  three  drawbacks  to  it: — Firstly,  I 
found  the  extra  salt  bath  and  long  washing  required  after  it — an 
already  sufficiently  tedious  method  of  preparation — to  be  consider¬ 
ably  lengthened ;  secondly,  I  thought  the  plates  slower  for  it;  and, 
thirdly,  I  found  the  negative  always  lost  more  in  the  fixing  bath 
than  unsalted  plates,  making  it  more  difficult  to  judge  of  the  proper 
density  of  the  finished  negative.  I  had  some  negatives  that  I  was 
afraid  I  had  spoiled  by  over-intensifying,  which  came  out  of  the 
hypo,  exceedingly  thin. 

I  must  confess  the  collodio-albumen  process  is  a  somewhat  tedious 
one  in  preparation,  and  somewhat  slow  in  exposure  and  development; 
but  the  alkaline  method  has  materially  shortened  the  latter.  I  hope 
the  rapid  dry-plate  processes  brought  before  our  notice  in  the  journals 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  recently  before  the  members  of  this 
Society  by  our  worthy  President,  will  turn  out  good  in  keeping 
qualities  both  before  and  (more  especially)  after  exposure  and  be¬ 
fore  development,  as  I  do  not  consider  the  wants  of  amateurs  will 
he  perfectly  met  until  such  is  the  case.  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater 
bore  than  to  have  to  develope  your  plates  nightly  at  a  hotel  or  other 
lodging  place,  when  out  for  your  holidays — perhaps  after  a  hard 
day’s  rambling  on  a  hot  day,  and  with  none  of  the  conveniences  for 
the  work  to  which  you  are  accustomed  at  home.  Water,  the  com¬ 
modity  most  freely  wanted,  is  one  most  difficult  to  get  sometimes,  if 
you  should  be  put  up  “in  the  clouds”  to  sleep,  as  I  was  during  the 
past  summer  at  Jersey.  You  may  occasionally  find  your  jug  empty 
when  you  come  to  wash,  and  also  find  that  it  takes  a  great  amount 
of  bell-ringing  in  the  height  of  the  season  to  get  Betsy  Jane  to 
come  and  fill  it  again. 

Then,  too,  the  quality  of  the  water  you  get  is  very  inferior  for  our 
purpose  compared  with  what  we  get  here.  I  have  generally  found 
it  so  hard  that  you  could  not  wash  your  face  without  a  plentiful 
supply  of  soap,  and  when  you  come  to  wash  that  soap  off  again 
there  was  great  risk  of  your  hands  and  face  remaining  in  permanent 
contact,  or  the  skin  being  taken  off  the  latter  in  drawing  the  former 
away. 

I  well  remember  some  few  years  since,  when  staying  at  Llandudno 
in  the  summer,  wishing  to  show  our  fellow-member,  Mr.  Kennerley, 
the  development  of  a  collodio-albumen  plate,  and  the  hard  usage  that 
it  would  bear.  I  took  to  his  studio  one  evening  a  well  and  freshly-ex¬ 
posed  plate,  and  one  that  I  knew  ought  to  come  out  easily,  it  being 
taken  on  a  splendid  day  from  the  window  of  our  apartments — the 
subject  a  part  of  the  town,  with  the  Great  Orme’s  Head  in  the  back¬ 


ground,  there  being  no  dark  foliage  or  anything  in  it  whatever  to  re¬ 
quire  forcing.  Well,  after  working  at  this  plate  for  about  lialf-an-hour, 
with  sundry  additions  of  pyro.,  until  it  was  an  unknown  strength,  we 
got  a  sky  outline  and  nothing  more,  if  I  remember  rightly ;  so  I 
packed  it  up  in  disgust,  and  thought  my  plates  must  be  much  slower 
than  usual.  When  I  arrived  at  home  the  said  plate  was  brought  out 
in  about  ten  minutes,  and  gave  a  most  excellent  negative ;  and  I 
found  all  my  other  plates  taken  on  that  trip  well  exposed — almost  too 
much  so,  they  came  out  so  very  readily ;  therefore,  I  laid  the  blame 
on  the  hard  water. 

Again :  in  developing  from  home  I  think  you  are  apt  to  hurry 
and  free  the  development  through  inconveniences  and  for  conve- 
vience  sake,  and  so  sometimes  partially  spoil  what  would  otherwise 
have  turned  out  good  negatives. 

In  conclusion  :  I  must  confess  to  a  failure  or  two  now  and  then, 
and  notably  so  during  the  past  summer,  but  I  consider  that  to  be 
accidental.  Having  half-a-dozen  double-backed  slides  to  my  seven 
and  a-quarter  camera,  I  have  lately  been  in  the  habit  of  filling  them 
and  taking  them  with  me,  in  addition  to  the  11X9  camera,  for  the 
chance  of  a  few  stereos,  for  lantern  transparencies — these  plates 
remaining  in  the  slides  the  whole  of  my  excursions.  The  shutters 
of  the  slides  not  fitting  so  tightly  as  they  might  do,  I  find  the  plates 
do  not  keep  so  well,  but  have  a  tendency  to  redden  on  development. 
The  plates  now  before  you  had  accompanied  me  on  a  trip  to  Jersey  at 
the  commencement  of  August  last  year.  It  was  dreadfully  hot  during 
the  ten  days  I  stayed  there.  Not  using  the  plates  in  Jersey  I  took 
them  with  me,  on  my  return,  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Arriving  back  at 
Liverpool,  my  portmanteau  was  “  found  wanting.”  After  waiting 
patiently  for  some  time  until  the  heap  of  luggage  was  lessened  by  the 
rough-and-ready  process  of  every  one  helping  himself,  and  tossing 
everybody  else’s  luggage  anywhere  and  everywhere,  I  found  my 
portmanteau  on  its  back  down  against  the  iron  casing  of  the  steamer's 
funnel  and  thoroughly  hot  through  from  side  to  side.  The  six 
double-backs  were  spread  in  a  layer  between  my  clothes,  and  the 
heat  had  penetrated  through  everything.  The  plates  that  had  been 
exposed  turned  out  as  you  see  ;  those  that  were  not  exposed  I  tried  at 
home  for  transparencies,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  W.  G.  Coote. 


DR.  FRANKLAND’S  THEORY  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

During  the  dark  and  cold  winter  months  photographers  are  often 
driven  to  use  their  brains  rather  than  their  hands,  and  the  winter  is 
therefore  with  them  especially  a  time  for  reflection  and  study.  The 
great  problem  for  us  all  to  solve  is  the  nature  of  the  latent  image. 
When  that  has  been  solved  many  difficulties  in  our  practice  will  be 
cleared  up,  and  our  various  operations  will  involve  much  less  of 
empiricism  than  they  do  at  present.  In  a  late  communication  I  pro¬ 
mised  to  discuss  Dr.  Frankland’s  theory  of  the  latent  image;  and 
perhaps  no  more  suitable  time  could  have  been  chosen  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  for  such  a  discussion. 

After  showing  that  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  haloid  salts  of 
silver  when  exposed  to  light  can  only  as  yet  be  explained  “  on  hypo¬ 
theses  which  do  not  rest  on  sufficient  experimental  evidence  to  entitle 
them  to  the  dignity  of  theories,”  Dr.  Frankland  proceeds  to  say : — 

“Every  sensitive  surface  appears  to  undergo  two  distinct  changes 
when  exposed  to  light,  or  there  are  perhaps  two  distinct  stages  in  the 
change.  The  first  stage  appears  to  be  entirely  a  molecular  one,  and  the 
second  only  is  chemical.  The  first  stage  of  the  change  in  the  sensitive 
surface  is  produced  by  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  light,  and  con¬ 
sequently  this  stage  alone  is  attained  in  camera  photography,  where  the 
external  light  is  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  its  brilliancy  within  the 
camera.  The  second  stage  is  produced  only  by  a  much  greater  intensity 
of  light  or  a  much  longer  exposure.  In  fact,  it  has  been  proved  by  M. 
Claudet  that  the  first  stage  is  attained  by  an  amount  of  light  three 
thousand  times  less  than  that  which  is  required  for  the  second  stage. 
Much  variety  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
change  occurring  in  the  first  stage — some  regarding  it  as  an  actual  or  in¬ 
cipient  chemical  change,  others  as  a  purely  molecular  one.  I  think  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  for  if  the 
change  were  a  chemical  one  it  must  he  attended  by  the  separation  of  iodine, 
bromine,  or  chlorine  from  the  silver  with  which  they  were  previously  com¬ 
bined.  All  these  elements  are  very  volatile,  and  they  must  consequently 
either  combine  with  the  organic  matters  present  in  the  sensitive  surface 
or  evaporate  into  the  surrounding  air ;  in  either  case  it  would  be  ob¬ 
viously  impossible  to  recombine  these  elements  with  the  silver.  But  M. 
Claudet  and  M.  Becquerel  have  proved  that  after  the  first  stage  has  been 
induced  by  the  action  of  white  light  a  subsequent  exposure  to  red, 
orange,  or  yellow  light  restores  the  surface  to  its  original  state  ;  this  fact 
is,  I  think,  perfectly  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  chemical 
combination  of  the  silver  with  iodine,  bromine,  or  chlorine  is  broken  up 
either  totally  or  partially  by  the  first  action  of  light.” 
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The  Doctor  then  expressed  his  opinion  that  in  the  daguerreotype 
process  the  iodide  of  silver  is  crystallised  or  roughened  by  light,  and 
that  the  mercurial  vapour  attaches  itself  to  these  roughened  parts. 
In  the  collodion  film  the  same  thing  occurs,  and  the  development  is 
effected  by  metallic  silver  being  precipitated  from  the  developer  upon 
these  roughened  parts. 

Such  was  the  physical  theory  of  the  latent  image  entertained  by 
Dr.  Frankland  sixteen  years  ago.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is 
based  entirely  upon  the  experiments  of  M.  Claudet  and  M.  Becquerel, 
in  which  the  latent  image  upon  a  daguerreotype  plate  was  obliterated 
by  simply  exposing  the  plate  to  red  or  yellow  light.  But  are  these 
experiments  strictly  reliable?  They  have  never  been  repeated  or 
verified  by  others,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  obliteration  of  the 
image  may  have  been  due  to  the  fumes  of  free  iodine  present  in  the 
air  of  the  dark  room.  These  same  experiments  have  been  made  the 
basis  of  a  physical  theory  of  the  latent  image  in  the  collodion  process ; 
but  has  anyone  ever  observed  the  effacement  of  a  latent  image  by  the 
exposure  of  a  plate  to  the  yellow  light  of  the  dark  room  ?  I  fancy 
not ;  on  the  contrary,  we  heard  not  long  ago  of  a  plan  for  reducing 
exposure  by  admitting  red  light  into  the  camera  through  a  hole 
in  the  front,  fitted  with  a  trough  filled  with  red  liquid.  How  could 
this  be  if  red  light  effaces  the  image  and  undoes  the  work  of  actinic 
rays? 

Then,  again,  if  we  are  to  take  all  M.  Becquerel’s  experiments  for 
granted,  we  must  believe  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  natural  colours  ;  but  do  we  any  of  us  sincerely  believe 
any  such  thing  ?  Suppose  I  were  to  write  an  article  for  this  Journal 
in  which  a  wonderful  theory  of  the  latent  image  was  based  upon 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor’s  story  of  bottling  up  the  solar  rays,  would  not 
my  readers  think  me  “  clean  daft  ?  ”  Before  the  importance  can  be 
attached  to  M.  Becquerel’s  experiments  which  Dr.  Frankland  appears 
to  attach  to  them,  they  must  be  repeated  and  confirmed,  for  at  present 
all  experience  seems  to  be  dead  against  them.  I  feel  quite  sure  in 
my  own  mind  that  it  was  not  the  red  or  yellow  light  which  effaced 
the  image,  but  a  trace  of  free  iodine  in  the  air  of  the  room  where  the 
experiment  was  made  acting  upon  the  plate  for  many  minutes  or, 
possibly,  hours.  I  have  frequently  effaced  the  image  upon  the  silver 
plate,  and  restored  it  to  the  same  condition  as  before  exposure  by 
holding  it  only  for  two  seconds  over  the  iodising  box.  I  think,  then, 
we  must  dismiss  any  theory  which  does  not  rest  upon  better  evidence 
than  the  experiments  of  Becquerel  and  Claudet.  When  the  latter 
gentleman  used  to  take  daguerreotype  portraits  at  the  Adelaide 
Gallery,  you  might  smell  the  free  iodine  all  over  the  building,  and 
your  nose  was  an  infallible  guide  to  his  atelier. 

Dr.  Frankland  says  that  “  if  the  change  is  a  chemical  one,  it  must 
be  attended  by  the  separation  of  iodine,  bromine,  or  chlorine  from  the 
silver  with  which  they  were  previously  combined.”  Of  course  it 
must,  and  these  elements  are  actually  separated  by  the  action  of 
light.  When  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  is  exposed  under  water  to 
the  action  of  light  it  is  darkened,  and  the  water  becomes  charged 
with  a  very  appreciable  quantity  of  hydrobromic  or  hydrochloric 
acid ;  it  will  redden  litmus  paper  strongly,  or  render  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  turbid.  Now,  when  does  this  chemical  change  com¬ 
mence,  or  what  precedes  it  ?  Bromide  of  silver,  we  know,  is  visibly 
darkened  by  an  exposure  of  only  one  second  to  diffused  daylight.  It 
is  sometimes  also  visibly  darkened  by  an  exposure  of  a  few  seconds 
in  the  camera.  If  our  eyesight  were  keener  than  it  is  we  might  be 
able  to  perceive  a  darkening  cone  after  an  instantaneous  exposure  in 
the  camera.  Because  our  eyesight  is  not  keen  enough  to  detect  such 
a  change  are  we,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  no  chemical  change  has 
occurred  during  an  appreciable  time  ?  This  would  be  surely  absurd. 
It  may  be  that  before  the  atoms  of  the  silver  compound  actually  part 
company,  they  may  go  through  some  little  ceremony  of  leave-taking 
which  may  occupy  a  space  of  time  that  we  have  no  practical  concern 
with ;  but  these  parting  formalities  over  we  know  for  certain  what 
comes  next,  and  that  is  all  that  we  need  trouble  our  heads  about. 

The  case,  however,  is  somewhat  different  with  iodide  of  silver. 
Bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  are  sensitive  to  light  in  the  presence 
of  moisture ;  but  iodide  of  silver  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  at 
present.  It  is  extremely  insensitive  even  in  the  presence  of  organic 
matter.  Iodised  calotype  paper,  that  has  been  washed  in  repeated 
changes  of  water  for  a  week  until  the  trace  of  iodide  of  potassium 
remaining  in  it  must  be  inconceivably  small  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  iodide  of  silver,  is  all  but  absolutely  insensitive  to  light. 
Alluding  to  this  fact  Dr.  Frankland  says  : — 

‘ !  Thus  the  iodised  autotype  paper,  which  contains  iodide  of  silver  and 
a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  is  so  insensible  to  light  that  it 
may  be  exposed  for  hours  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  without  any  per¬ 
ceptible  alteration.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  this  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon.” 
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Here  is  an  attempt  to  explain  it.  Pure  iodide  of  silver,  isolated 
and  free  from  contact  with  any  other  body,  is  absolutely  insensitive 
to  light.  But  place  in  contact  with  it  a  substance  which  will  take 
its  iodine,  and  it  will  become  sensitive  at  once.  That  substance  I 
have  called  an  “  excitant.”  Bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  are 
exquisitely  sensitive  to  light  when  water  is  the  excitant,  because 
their  bromine  or  chlorine  goes  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  water.  But 
iodide  of  silver  will  not  decompose  water  under  the  action  of  light, 
and  it  requires  a  more  powerful  excitant.  Even  deoxidising  agents, 
such  as  tannin  or  protosulphate  of  iron,  will  not  render  it  sufficiently 
sensitive  for  camera  work,  and  it  requires  an  excitant  of  free  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  theory  of  the  latent  image  in  its  simplest 
form,  and  divested  of  all  its  narrowing  complications.  When  light 
has  actually  broken  up  the  haloid  salt  of  silver,  the  photographer 
takes  the  new  compound  in  hand  and  applies  it  to  his  purpose.  What 
takes  place  during  the  inconceivably  short  space  of  time  before  the 
atoms  actually  part  company,  is  practically  of  no  importance  to  him 
whatever.  That  can  never  be  known  until  we  have  cleared  up  all 
the  mysteries  which  at  present  envelope  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter.  One  of  our  Editors  has  here  lately  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  this  abstruse  subject.  I  admire  his  pluck,  aud  watch  his  dive 
with  interest.  As  soon  as  I  have  well  studied  some  new  chemical 
works  now  on  their  way  from  London  I  hope  to  take  a  header  after 
him ;  and  if  I  find  any  pearls  at  the  bottom  of  this  wonderful  green 
sea  of  speculation,  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  not  hide 
them  under  a  bushel  or  keep  them  to  myself. 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


THE  CHEMICAL  NATURE  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PICTURE.* 

During  the  summer  I  have  made  numerous  experiments  to  find  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  photographic  image.  According  to  the 
latest  investigations  of  Dr.  Schultz- Sellack,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  action  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver  is  not  of  a  physical 
nature,  but  truly  chemical — that  the  iodide  of  silver  does  suffer  actual 
decomposition  when  the  invisible  image  is  formed — and  that  this  de¬ 
composition  is  hastened  when  an  iodine-absorbing  body  is  present. 
So  far  we  have,  however,  only  uncertain  indications  about  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  invisible  image  itself.  According  to  the 
general  opinion,  the  iodide  of  silver  is  simply  reduced  to  a  sub-iodide 
of  silver.  My  experiments  show,  however,  that  the  case  cannot 
always  be  so  simple  as  this  supposition  assumes.  The  invisible 
image  which  is  formed  when  iodide  of  silver  is  lighted  under  nitrate 
of  silver  is  entirely  different  from  the  one  which  is  formed  in  the 
presence  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  The  ferridcyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  accelerates  tiie  action  of  light  almost  as  much  as  nitrate  of 
silver,  but  the  invisible  image  of  iodide  of  silver  which  has  been 
formed  under  nitrate  of  silver  disappears  when  treated  with  iodide  of 
potassium,  while  the  image  of  iodide  of  silver  which  has  been  formed 
under  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  does  not  disappear  under  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  We  find  the  same  differences  already  in 
iodide  of  silver  plates  which  either  have  been  prepared  in  a  fresh 
bath  or  in  one  which  lias  been  surcharged  with  organic  substances. 
The  picture  on  the  plate  which  has  been  prepared  in  a  fresh  bath 
disappears  under  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  but  the  other  remains. 
This  shows  the  influence  of  organic  matter  in  the  bath. 

It  is  not  without  interest  that  not  only  iodide  of  potassium,  but  also 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium  solution,  exercises  a  destroying  influence 
on  the  iodide  of  silver  image  which  has  been  exposed  to  light  under 
nitrate  of  silver,  while  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  solution  by 
itself  accelerates  the  action  of  light  on  the  plate. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  iodide  of  silver  will  show  very  different 
properties  when  exposed  under  different  substances,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  material  employed,  and  exact  investigations  of  this 
subject  must  serve  to  throw  light  on  many  obscure  parts  of  our 
photographic  process,  H.  Vogel,  Ph.D. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTO- 
GRAPIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  exhibition  which  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  last,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  Liverpool,  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  the  photographic 
art  in  this  country.  A  large  number  of  the  pictures  have  already  been 
exhibited  in  London,  but  the  members  have  not  been  idle,  and  have 
supplemented  these  with  many  additions  of  their  own ;  and  the  result 
was  a  numerous  and  well-selected  collection  of  pictures. 

"  Photographic  Mosaics, 
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•  As  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  the  collodio-bromide 
process,  the  pet  child  of  the  Liverpool  society,  was  exceedingly 
well  represented.  Forward  among  these  were  the  large  pictures  by  Mr. 
Green — Furness  Abbey ,  Pont-y-Pair,  and  a  series  of  continental  pic¬ 
tures  of  smaller  size.  He  also  exhibited  three  negatives  about 
24  x  18,  which  were  very  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  capabilities  of 
this  process. 

Mr.  Alfred  Tyrer  and  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  of  Montreal,  also  exhibited 
numerous  pictures  by  the  same  process.  The  winter  scenes  of  the 
latter  were  exceedingly  fine,  many  of  them  having  evidently  been  taken 
under  circumstances  which  would  have  entirely  precluded  the  rise  of 
the  wet  process.  The  collodio-albumen  process  also  loses  nothing  in  the 
hands  of  our  Manchester  neighbours,  Mr.  G.  Wardley,  Mr.  Coote,  and 
Mr.  S.  M.  Underwood,  the  majority  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  them 
being  of  large  size  and  superior  quality. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Earl,  of  Worcester,  exhibited  the  pictures  which  were  so 
favourably  noticed  in  connection  with  the  London  exhibition,  and,  in 
addition,  a  large  and  beautiful  group  of  flowers,  coloured  in  oil,  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before.  By  the  way,  there  is  an 
anomaly  in  one  of  Mr.  Earl’s  pictures,  to  which  we  only  call  attention 
in  the  hope  that  others  may  avoid  it — The  Pride  of  the  Home,  a  little 
girl  sitting  at  a  window  from  which  the  only  apparent  light  comes  ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  light  in  which  the  figure  has  been  taken  is  a  direct 
top  light,  casting  the  shadow  of  the  nose  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
and  of  the  chin  upon  the  pinafore.  Errors  like  this  do  much  to  lower 
the  artistic  merit  of  composition  photographs. 

The  pictures  of  Californian  scenery,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Watkins,  about 
20  x  16,  gave  us  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  enormous  scale  upon  which 
nature  is  seen  in  those  far-off  regions — mountains  2,600  and  5,000  feet 
high,  and  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall  900  feet.  Truly  that  is  a  great  country ! 

Although  mentioned  before,  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  the  exquisite 
little  composition  pictures  by  Mr.  Adam  Diston,  of  Leven,  Fife.  They 
were  stated  to  be  by  the  process  of  Johnstone,  of  Wick.  This  process 
has  never  been  publicly  described;  but,  judging  from  the  exceedingly 
moderate  price  at  which  copies  are  offered,  it  must  be  almost  as  simple 
as  printing  from  a  single  negative.  Our  only  regret  is  that  pictures 
of  such  artistic  merit  are  not  more  important  in  size. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Good  exhibited  some  beautiful  studies  of  game,  ferns,  &c. 
We  also  particularly  noticed  the  brilliancy  (quite  separate  from  hard¬ 
ness)  of  his  pictures  of  Eversley  Rectory  and  Eversley  Church ;  Mr.  H. 
Whitfield’s  two  studies,  Preparing  for  School  and  The  Cottager'' s  Pet, 
both  taken  upon  Hill  Is  orris’s  rapid  dry  plates;  and  Mr.  O.  G.  Rej- 
lander’s  and  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay’s  pictures,  from  the  late  London 
exhibition.  Many  of  the  latter  are  on  far  too  large  a  scale  to  be  taken 
properly  with  any  lens.  Those  which  were  of  a  reasonable  size — say 
three  or  four-inch  heads — were  as  fine  as  we  could  wish. 

The  Heliotype  Company  was  well  represented  by  a  lai’ge  series  of 
prints  for  book  illustration  and  other  purposes.  We  noticed  in  some  of 
these  an  amount  of  glaze  (quite  different  from  the  surface  of  the  enamelled 
paper  which  is  used)  which  is  very  objectionable,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  varnished  appearance  it  gave,  but  also  from  the  cockling  of  the 
print  which  it  appeared  to  cause.  The  Autotype  Company  was  not 
represented  except  by  some  copies  from  the  old  masters,  lent  by  mem¬ 
bers. 

Some  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Buxton’s  Indian  views  were  exhibited,  and  proved 
very  interesting,  as  did  also  the  views  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  by 
Herr  Ernst  Lucke,  of  Berlin,  lent  by  Mi\  A.  Crosfield,  and  photographs 
of  machinery  by  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Glasgow. 

The  local  professional  photographers  did  not  appear  in  great  strength. 
1  here  were  some  fine  architectural  photographs,  of  large  size,  by 
Mr.  James  Thomson — a  capital  picture  of  a  yacht  afloat,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  reproduction,  about  five  feet  long,  of  a  photograph  of  the 
Alfred  Viaduct,  which  was  a  model  of  careful  copying  and  printing  in 
sections. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  portraiture  was  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Marshall  Wane,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Mr.  Slingsby, 
of  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Brunton,  of  Whitehaven.  The  Rembrandt  effects 
by  the  latter  gentleman  are  singularly  fine.  The  coloured  enlargements 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  R,obinson  and  Thompson  and  Mr.  Wm.  Keith 
were,  in  our  opinion,  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  had  seen  else¬ 
where.  The  enamels  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  and  Mr. 
W.  T.  Watson,  of  Hull,  were  much  admired. 

Among  the  curiosities  exhibited  were  the  first  life-size  picture  ever 
taken— a  collodion  positive  portrait  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  of  Liverpool, 
by  Mr.  Chadburn ;  the  first  portrait  lens  ever  made— that  made 
for  Mr.  Collens,  of  Bristol,  by  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Ross,  already 
described  in  this  Journal,  and  exhibited  with  a  choice  selection  of 
modern  lenses  from  the  establishment  of  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Ross; 
also  probably  the  earliest  specimen  of  heliotype  extant— a  copy,  by 
Wedgwood,  of  an  old  etching.  We  do  not  remember  the  date  attached 
to  the  latter,  but  it  is  long  anterior  to  the  discoveries  of  Daguerre  and 
Talbot. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  exhibited  a  great  variety  of  photo¬ 
graphic  accessories — cottage  porches,  windows,  opera  box,  rocks,  tree 
trunks,  &c. ;  also,  a  solar  camera  of  novel  construction,  and  a  model  of 
the  Woodward  solar  camera. 


Altogether  we  think  the  Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  brought  together  for  so  short  a  time  so  much  that  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  public  at  large  and  the  photographic  community  in  particular. 

It  had  been  intended  to  restrict  the  period  for  keeping  the  Exhibition 
open  to  three  days,  but,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  pre¬ 
venting  an  influx  of  visitors  on  the  two  first  days,  the  Committee  re¬ 
solved  to  keep  the  Exhibition  open  for  two  additional  days. 


The  soirde  of  the  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  last, 
and  was  well  attended.  Mr.  Henderson  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bennett  read  a  short  paper  upon  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  position 
of  photography.  Mr.  Chadburn  exhibited  his  opaque  lantern,  and  Mr. 
Knott  a  choice  selection  of  transparencies  by  Mr.  York,  of  London, 
Messrs.  Pumphrey  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  and  Messrs.  E.  and  II.  T. 
Anthony,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Higgins  also  sent  a  set  of  his  exquisite 
photo-micrographs,  which  attracted  much  attention.  Refreshments 
were  served  during  the  evening  in  the  library  and  committee  room. 


ATTRACTIVE  CHEMICAL  EXPERIMENTS  FOR 
YOUTHFUL  READERS.* 

By  the  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. 

13.  Experiments  with  Silver.— 1.  It  has  already  been  described  how  by 
means  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  common  salt  the  chloride  of  silver  is  made. 
Here  is  a  method  by  which  silver  can  be  precipitated  not  merely  as  a 
chloride,  iodide,  or  other  salt,  but  as  a  fine  metallic  powder,  the  division 
being  so  fine  that  it  is  like  dust Make  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of 
any  degree  of  strength,  and  immerse  in  it  a  slip  of  clean  copper.  No 
sooner  is  it  placed  in  the  solution  than  the  silver  begins  to  be  deposited 
on  it  as  a  dark-coloured  powder.  In  a  short  time  the  deposition 
ceases,  and  the  liquid,  which  originally  was  colourless,  has  now  ac¬ 
quired  a  blue  colour.  To  what  is  this  owing  ?  and  what  caused  the  preci¬ 
pitation  of  silver?  No  sooner  was  the  copper  presented  to  the  nitrate  of 
silver  than  the  nitric  acid  in  combination  with  the  silver  immediately 
left  it  to  combine  with  the  copper,  for  which  it  has  a  greater  affinity — 
the  result  of  the  union  being  nitrate  of  copper,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
to  which  it  gives  the  blue  colour  that  characterises  it.  The  silver 
being  liberated  from  the  nitric  acid,  and  having  nothing  to  combine 
with,  is  necessarily  precipitated  as  a  metallic  powder.  Of  the  powder 
thus  produced  silver  ink  can  be  made,  by  mixing  it  with  water  con¬ 
taining  a  little  gum  arabic.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  silver  bronze. 
The  method  described  is  an  easy  one  for  reducing  silver  to  the  metallic 
state  from  old  and  useless  solutions  of  the  nitrate. — 2.  A  solution  by 
which  articles  of  brass  can  be  immediately  coated  with  pure  silver  may 
be  made  thus  : — Into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  moderate 
strength,  such  as  thirty  or  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  pour 
slowly,  with  occasional  shaking,  a  little  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  There  is  at  first  a  copious  precipitation,  but 
by  continuing  to  add  more  cyanide  the  solution  eventually  becomes 
clear  in  consequence  of  the  precipitate  being  dissolved.  If  a  piece  of 
clean  brass  or  German  silver  be  immersed  in  this  solution  for  a  few 
seconds  it  will  be  coated  with  pure  silver.  The  presence  of  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  caused  the  silver  ty)  leave  the  nitric  acid  and 
combine  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  forming  cyanide  of  silver,  which 
being  insoluble  in  water  causes  a  very  bulky  precipitate,  the  nitric 
acid  and  the  potassium  combining  as  the  soluble  nitrate  of  potash. 
But  when  more  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  was  added  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  dissolved ;  tins  is  because  cyanide  of  silver  is  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  If  the  solution  made  as  above  be 
a  good  deal  diluted  it  forms  an  excellent  silvering  solution  to  be 
used  with  the  battery  for  electro-silvering  purposes;  and  this  is  the 
liquid  that  is  used  in  the  majority  of  electro -plating  establishments. — 

3.  Fulminating  silver  is  a  preparation  very  easily  made,  but  no  youthful 
reader— or,  for  that  matter,  adult  reader  either — must  make  more  than 
two  or  three  grains  at  a  time.  If  this  quantity  is  to  be  exceeded  an 
iron  mask  ought  to  be  provided  as  a  protection  in  case  of  an  explo¬ 
sion.  To  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  add  a  quantity  either  of  lime 
water  or  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  silver  will  be  thrown  down 
as  the  oxide  of  silver.  Digest  a  little  of  this  oxide  with  strong  am¬ 
monia  for  about  twelve  hours,  after  which  pour  off  the  liquid  and 
divide  the  black  powder  into  small  quantities  whilst  still  wet ;  after¬ 
wards  dry  in  the  air.  This  will  sometimes  explode  almost  by  the 
slightest  touch— even  a  drop  of  water  falling  upon  a  small  quantity 
of  it  has  been  known  to  explode  it.  If  the  ammonia  in  which  the 
oxide  was  digested  be  warmed,  it  will,  on  cooling,  deposit  crystals 
which  are  more  powerfully  explosive  than  the  altered  oxide  itself. — 

4.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  easily  made  by  dissolving  a  coin  or  other  piece 
of  silver  in  nitric  acid.  If  the  acid  be  warmed  the  solution  goes  on 
faster.  If  coin  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  the  liquid  will  be 
slightly  blue,  owing  to  the  copper  present  in  all  coins  of  the  realm. 
The  copper,  however,  may  be  removed  by  placing  the  solution  in  an 
evaporating  dish,  to  drive  off  all  the  free  acid,  and  then  increasing 
the  heat  so  as  to  fuse  the  nitrate.  By  this  heat  the  nitrate  of 

*  Continued  from  page  18. 
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copper  is  oxidised  and  rendered  insoluble  in  water;  lienee  when  the 
fused  nitrate  is  again  dissolved  the  oxide  of  copper  will  be  found  in  the 
bottom  as  a  black  powder.— 5.  Place  a  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  expose  to  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe.  It  deflagrates 
and  yields  metallic  silver,  producing  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 

14.  The  Formation  of  a  Silver  Tree. — Mix  one  drachm  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  two  and  a-half  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  having  placed  in  a  clean  bottle  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mercury,  pour  over  it  the  above  silver  solution.  Allow  the  bottle 
to  stand  undisturbed,  and  in  a  short  time  a  beautiful  tree  formed  of 
brilliant  silver  will  be  seen  to  grow  from  the  mercury. 

15.  To  make  Spongy  Metallic  Silver. — First  prepare  some  oxide  of 
silver,  which  is  best  done  by  Professor  Gregory’s  process  as  follows  : — 
Form  the  chloride  of  silver  by  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  nitrate 
some  chloride  of  soda  in  solution.  W ash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water, 
and  then  cover  it  to  the  depth  of  half-an-inch  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  Boil  the  whole  for  ten  minutes,  when  the  chloride  will  have 
been  converted  into  a  black  powder,  which  is  pure  oxide  of  silver.  It 
must  be  washed  as  before.  If  a  portion  of  this  oxide  be  heated  to 
redness  oxygen  will  be  given  off,  leaving  pure  spongy  metallic  silver. 
When  oxide  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  it  forms  the  nitrate  of 
oxide  of  silver,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  the  “  nitrate  of  silver.” 
The  oxide  also  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
forming  electro-plating  solution. 

16.  Reduction  of  Silver  from  the  Nitrate. — Wet  any  article,  such  as  silk 
or  paper,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then,  without  allowing 
it  to  become  dry,  expose  it  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  silver 
will  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  form,  assuming  various  colours  in  the 
act  of  reduction,  such  as  blue,  purple,  red,  and  yellow.  An  insect,  such 
as  a  fly,  wasp,  or  bee,  when  thus  treated,  becomes  a  very  beautiful 
object.  The  fumes  of  phosphorus  exercise  the  same  reducing  effect. 

17.  Marking  Ink.  — Make  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  about  120  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  drop  into  this  some  strong  ammonia.  At 
first  there  will  be  a  copious  precipitation  of  oxide  of  silver,  but  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  slowly,  and  with  occasional  shak¬ 
ing,  the  oxide  will  dissolve,  leaving  the  solution  clear.  Add  a  little 
gum  water  to  this  to  give  it  body,  and  use  it  with  a  clean  quill,  not  a 
steel  pen.  When  the  writing  is  dry  apply  a  hot  iron  to  the  fabric, 
by  which  it  will  acquire  great  vigour.  This  writing  may  be  removed 
by  cyanide  of  potassium. 

18.  Experiments  ivitli  Hydrogen.— 1.  Hydrogen  may  be  made  in  a  very 
simple  way,  thus -  In  a  bottle  place  some  scraps  of  zinc  and  pour  over 
it  a  small  quantity  of  water.  No  action  takes  place;  but  if  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  it  the  metal  immediately  begins  to  dissolve, 
attended  by  a  copious  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Have  a  cork  provided, 
through  which  passes  a  small  piece  of  glass  tube  drawn  to  a  pretty 
small  point.  Put  this  cork  in  the  bottle,  and  apply  a  lighted  match  to 
the  orifice;  the  gas  will  burn  with  a  feeble,  luminous,  but  hot  flame. 
Do  not  apply  the  light  until  the  common  air  has  been  expelled  from  the 
bottle  by  the  formation  of  gas. — 2.  Take  one  of  the  common,  coloured 
india-rubber  balloons  sold  in  the  shops,  and,  having  unfastened  the 
tying  of  the  mouth,  expel  the  common  air,  and  fill  it  with  hydrogen 
by  holding  it  over  the  orifice  of  the  tube  referred  to  in  the  previous  ex¬ 
periment.  When  full  tie  the  mouth  and  allow  it  to  escape,  when  it 
will  immediately  mount  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  made.  Take  such  a  balloon  to  the  outside  of  the  house 
during  a  fine  evening,  and  tie  to  it  about  a  foot  of  magnesium  ribbon 
(or  as  much  as  it  will  take  up) ;  then  ignite  the  magnesium  and  let  the 
balloon  escape,  when  it  will  sail  aloft,  carrying  with  it  the  blazing  mag¬ 
nesium. — 3.  To  a  jet  of  hydrogen  issuing  from  a  small  nozzle  expose  a 
small  piece  of  spongy  platinum;  the  platinum  becomes  red-hot,  and 
the  hydrogen  in  flames.  To  extemporise  spongy  platinum  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  pour  a  little  of  a  solution  of  this  metal — the  chloride,  for  example 
— on  a  small  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  then  by  means  of  tweezers  or 
a  bit  of  wire  hold  it  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  until  it  is  converted  into 
ashes.  This  will  answer  as  well  as  the  more  elaborately -prepared  spongy 
platinum.  This  metallic  preparation  possesses  the  power  of  absorbing 
and  condensing  oxygen.  When  hydrogen  is  presented  to  it  the  two 
gases  unite  and  form  water,  the  combination  being  attended  by  so  much 
heat  as  to  ignite  the  platina  tinder  and  inflame  the  gas.  — 4.  If  a  jet  of 
hydrogen  be  ignited,  and  a  tolerably -wide  glass  tube  be  held  down  over 
the  flame,  pleasing  musical  sounds  will  be  heard.  Let  the  tube  be 
about  twenty  inches  long  and  more  than  an  inch  wide — exact  dimen¬ 
sions  are  immaterial.  The  air  rushes  into  the  tube  to  supply  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  with  the  burning 
hydrogen,  and  this  produces  the  musical  sounds,  the  pitch  of  which 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  tube. 

19.  Experiments  with  Oxygen. — 1.  To  make  oxygen: — Introduce  into 
a  retort  a  mixture  composed  of  two  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  one 
part  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  both  powdered,  dry,  and  well  mixed. 
The  retort  is  best  made  of  metal,  but  it  may  be  made  of  glass  if  a 
small  quantity  only  be  wanted.  When  heat  is  applied  the  oxygen  is 
evolved,  and,  after  being  passed  through  water,  may  be  collected  either 
in  a  bag  or  a  metallic  receiver.  Oxygen  is  heavier  than  common  air 
and  may  therefore  be  kept  for  a  short  time  in  an  open  glass  jar  without 
a  cover,  just  as  if  it  were  a  liquid.  The  vessel,  however,  ought  not  tC 


be  left  uncovered.  It  does  not  burn,  but  it  is  a  powerful  supporter  of 
combustion,  as  witness  the  following  experiments : — 2.  Have  a  bottle 
with  a  wide  stopper  filled  with  oxygen,  and  lower  down  into  it  by 
means  of  a  wire  a  small  taper  or  candle  previously  lighted.  Observe 
how  very  bright  the  flame  will  become.  Withdraw  the  taper  and 
blow  out  the  flame,  and,  while  the  wick  is  still  smouldering,  immerse 
it  again  in  the  oxygen  jar.  It  will  again  take  fire  and  burn  as  before. 
— 3.  Having  a  piece  of  charcoal  fastened  to  a  wire,  kindle  it  in  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  and  immerse  it  in  oxygen.  It  will  burn  vividly  and 
with  a  flame.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  a  splinter  of  wood,  even  iron  wire 
if  made  red  hot  before  being  introduced,  all  burn  in  oxygen.  The 
flame  of  phosphorus  is  so  splendid  and  brilliant  that  few  eyes  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  it ;  while  that  of  sulphur  is  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful,  burning  as  it  does  with  a  violet-coloured  flame  very  rich  in  actinic 
■power. — 4.  In  a  bottle  of  oxygen  having  a  little  water  at  the  bottom 
burn  some  phosphorus.  The  bottle  becomes  filled  with  a  dense  white 
smoke,  which  is  phosphoric  acid.  Let  it  stand  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
smoke  will  sink  to  the  bottom  and  dissolve  in  the  water.  Now  in 
another  bottle  of  oxygen  place  a  small  bit  of  sodium  attached  to  a 
wire,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  some  hours.  It  becomes  converted 
into  a  white  mass,  which  dissolves  in  water,  becoming  a  solution  of 
the  oxide  of  sodium.  Test  these  liquids  by  means  of  litmus  paper,  and 
one  (the  former)  will  be  found  to  be  acid,  the  other  being  alkaline.  Add 
one  of  them  to  the  other  by  slow  degrees,  testing  at  short  intervals, 
until  the  liquid  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but  quite  neutral.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  phosphate  of  soda,  which  may  be  crystallised  out  by  evaporating 
the  water. 


MERCURY  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


[Nature.] 

An  entirely  novel  method  of  photographic  printing  has  just  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  M.  Merget,  of  Lyons.  Although  akin  in  some  respects  to 
the  daguei’reotype  process,  it  differs  essentially  therefrom  in  the  fact 
that  exposure  to  light  is  not  necessary  to  the  formation  of  every  separate 
image.  It  is  difficult  indeed,  just  now,  to  apply  any  distinguishing  name 
to  M.  Merget’s  invention,  for  the  methods  hitherto  discovered — and  the 
number  of  these  has,  we  all  know,  increased  of  late  beyond  all  calcula¬ 
tion — are  all  of  them  divisible  into  two  very  distinct  classes.  Thus  we 
have  those  processes  broadly  termed  “chemical,”  in  which  every  print  is 
secured  by  the  aid  of  light,  as,  for  instance,  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
carbon  methods  ;  and  those  again  where  a  matrix,  or  printing  block, 
having  been  prepared,  the  copies  are  struck  off  in  the  ordinary  litho¬ 
graphic  or  printing  press  ;  photographs  prepared  in  this  latter  manner 
are  usually  termed  “photo-mechanical  prints.”  M.  Merget’s  invention  par¬ 
takes,  singularly  enough,  of  the  nature  of  both  classes  ;  for  while  the 
prints  are  undoubtedly  formed  by  chemical  action,  the  question  of  light 
is  of  no  moment  at  all,  and  the  manipulations  involved  are  to  some 
extent  of  a  mechanical  nature. 

The  experiments  of  Faraday  upon  the  diffusion  of  gases  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  many,  and  it  was  the  results  arrived  at  by  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  philosopher  that  incited  M.  Merget,  the  Professor  of  Plij'sics 
at  the  Faculty  des  Sciences  of  Lyons,  to  take  up  the  investigation  he 
has  so  successfully  carried  through.  Faraday  had  already  found  out 
that  the  vapour  of  mercury  acted  very  sensibly  upon  gold-leaf,  and  the 
first  task  undertaken  by  M.  Merget  was  to  discover  whether  this  same 
action  also  took  place  upon  other  metals  or  their  compounds.  The 
investigation,  it  should  be  stated,  was  designed  to  be  of  a  purely 
theoretical  nature,  and  was  not  undertaken,  in  the  first  instance  at  any 
rate,  with  a  view  of  working  out  any  practical  processes  such  as  may 
eventually  result  from  the  research.  The  principal  points  discovered  by 
M.  Merget  may  be  thus  summarised  : — 

1.  The  vaporisation  of  mercury  is  a  continuous  phenomenon  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  metal  emits  vapour  at  all  times,  even  at  a  very  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  when  in  a  solidified  form. 

2.  Mercury  vapour  may  be  condensed  upon  certain  substances,  such 
as  carbon,  platinum,  &c.,  without  these  latter  being  chemically  affected. 

3.  Mercury  vapour  will  pass  with  exceeding  facility  through  porous 
bodies,  such  as  wood,  porcelain,  &c. 

4  The  salts  of  all  precious  metals  when  in  solution  are  very  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  mercury  vapour,  which  has  the  effect  of  rapidly  reducing 
them. 

The  most  sensitive  to  mercury  of  the  precious  metal  salts  are  nitrate 
of  silver  and  the  soluble  chlorides  of  gold,  palladium,  and  iridium,  and 
paper  prepared  with  any  of  these  forms  at  once  a  most  delicate  test  for 
the  volatile  metal;  but  the  solutions  must  contain  some  hygi'ometric 
body  to  prevent  complete  desiccation,  so  that  the  surface  coated  with 
them  will  always  remain  in  a  moist  condition.  To  demonstrate  how 
exceedingly  sensitive  this  test-paper  is  to  mercury,  we  may  state  that 
its  contact  with  any  body  containing  but  a  slight  trace  of  amalgam 
suffices  to  darken  the  surface,  while  it  is  affirmed  that  any  workman 
who  has  been  employed  for  some  time  in  a  looking-glass  or  other  similar 
factory,  may  produce  an  impression  of  his  hand  by  simply  laying  the 
same  upon  a  sensitive  surface  of  this  kind,  the  minute  traces  of  mercury 
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in  the  pores  of  the  skin  being  amply  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  reduction 
of  the  salt,  and  to  produce  consequently  an  imprint  of  the  fingers.  In 
the  same  way  a  section  of  wood  exposed  to  mercury  vapours,  and 
afterwards  pressed  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  prints  off 
upon  the  surface  all  the  rings  and  markings  it  possesses,  the  mercury 
being  deposited  in  the  pores  of  the  wood  in  a  more  or  less  condensed  form. 

In  the  event  of  nitrate  of  silver  being  used  for  preparing  the  paper,  it 
is  necessary,  obviously,  to  exclude  the  light,  as  otherwise  a  reducing 
action  will  be  already  set  up  by  solar  means  alone ;  but  with  the  salts  of 
palladium  or  platinum  no  such  action  need  be  feared.  According  to  the 
kind  of  metallic  salt  employed,  so  the  tint  of  the  impression  varies ;  but 
in  most  cases  an  intense  black  may  be  obtained  where  the  action  has 
proceeded  far  enough. 

Having  described  M.  Merget’s  discoveries  thus  far,  it  is  easy  to  guess 
how  that  gentleman  employs  them  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  photographic 
process.  An  ordinary  glass  negative,  possessing  an  image  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  deposition  of  silver  particles,  is  prepared  in  a  suit¬ 
able  manner  to  protect  it  from  injury  by  contact  with  the  mercury 
(such,  for  instance,  as  coating  it  in  some  way  with  platinum  or  carbon 
particles),  and  the  picture  is  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  mercury 
vapour.  The  vapour  condenses,  in  a  more  or  less  concentrated  form, 
upon  the  image — in  the  same  way,  pretty  well,  as  it  becomes  deposited 
upon,  and  developes,  the  latent  image  in  the  daguerreotype  process— and 
subsequently  the  plate  thus  treated  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
sensitive  paper.  The  consequence  is  that  the  minute  particles  of  mer¬ 
cury  deposited  all  over  the  image  exercise  a  reducing  action  upon  the 
salts  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  a  print  results  of  the  original 
photograph,  possessing  the  same  gradation  of  tint  as  the  original. 
Indeed,  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  employed  for  sensitising  the  paper,  the 
photograph  secured  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  produced  by  light 
in  the  ordinary  silver  printing  process,  and  the  picture  is  forthwith  toned 
and  fixed  in  the  same  way,  in  fact,  as  one  of  these.  In  the  one  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reduction  of  the  silver  salts  has  been  brought  about  by  mercury 
vapour,  while  in  the  other  light  alone  has  been  the  reducing  agent.  Im¬ 
pressions  obtained  by  means  of  platinum  and  palladium  salts  need  simply 
to  be  washed  in  water  in  order  that  they  may  be  permanently  fixed.  These 
latter,  in  truth,  are  so  indestructible  and  inalterable  that  they  cannot 
be  destroyed  except  by  a  chemical  agent  which  would,  at  the  same  time, 
radically  injure  the  paper  or  other  basis  upon  which  they  rest. 

This  process  of  photography  is  not  yet  in  such  an  advanced  state 
as  to  be  of  any  practical  importance ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  interesting  discoveries  made  of  late  in 
this  branch  of  science.  The  great  advantage  it  possesses  is  that  of 
printing  without  the  aid  of  light,  and  yet  producing  prints  with  detail 
and  half-tone  dependent  upon  delicate  chemical  reaction— such  rare 
gradation  being  secured  as  our  present  light-printed  pictures  (silver  and 
carbon  prints)  alone  possess.  A  mechanical  printing  process  could,  of 
course,  easily  be  worked  out  from  these  data,  if  considered  desirable ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  will  be  the  most 
successful  way  of  applying  the  discoveries  in  a  practical  form.  But, 
even  in  the  event  of  no  practical  use  at  all  being  made  of  the  process — 
for  this  is  indeed  questionable — the  research,  regarded  from  a  purely 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  eulogium. 

H.  Baden  Pritchard. 
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MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  llth  inst., — the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A., 
President,  in  the  chair.  After  the  routine  business, 

Mr.  W.  G.  Ooote  read  a  paper  On  the  Good  Keeping  Qualities  of  Col- 
lodio-A  Ibumen  Plates  between  Exposure  and  Development.  [See  page  37.] 
Several  negatives  were  handed  round  for  inspection.  Mr.  Coote  also 
showed  some  negatives  on  plates  made  in  the  Blair-Adams  way,  but 
without  alkali,  and  not  washed  off.  These  plates  were  quick,  and 
seemed  to  admit  of  much  latitude  in  exposure. 

The  President  showed  some  collodio-bromide  negatives  on  plates  pre¬ 
pared  by  himself.  All  had  received  but  short  exposures,  and  were  full 
of  detail.  He  showed  also  several  transparencies  of  astronomical 
drawings,  exceedingly  bright  and  free  from  fog,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  lantern  purposes.  These,  too,  were  printed  on  collodio-bromide 
plates. 

— ♦ — 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN  BERLIN. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  December  15th  last, — Dr.  H. 
Vogel  in  the  chair. 


After  the  transaction  of  some  business  of  merely  local  interest,  the 
Chairman  devoted  a  few  words  to  the  memory  of  their  fellow-member, 
Johannes  Grasshoff,  who  died  suddenly  on  the  llth  December,  after  a 
short  illness. 

The  Chairman  said : — Only  at  the  last  meeting,  on  the  1st  December, 
we  saw  him  amongst  us,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  taking  the 
deepest  interest  in  all  matters  having  for  their  purpose  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  art,  while  yesterday  we  accompanied  his  remains  to  their 
place  of  eternal  rest.  Although  not  blessed  with  earthly  wealth  he, 
nevertheless,  utilised  every  spare  hour  for  experiments,  and  sought 
to  aid  every  one  by  writing  down  his  experiences  for  publication,  llis 
first  articles  on  photographic  subjects  appeared  in  our  journal  of  18G5, 
and  he  continued  to  contribute  yearly  to  it  till  his  death.  The  loss  of  Herr 
Grasshoff  is  the  more  painful  to  us  as  everyone  knew  him  as  a  man  of 
great  amiability  and  kindness;  and,  although  his  life  has  always  been 
full  of  work  and  troub'es,  he  never  appeared  in  our  midst  without 
being  cheerful  and  good-tempered.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  young 
children.  Peace  be  with  him  ! 

The  members  then  rose  from  their  seats,  as  a  token  of  the  great 
respect  they  felt  towards  their  deceased  friend. 

It  was  then  proposed  that  a  subscription  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  fitting  mo  iment  over  the  grave  of  Herr  Grasshoff. 

Herr  Schwier  added  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  portraits  of 
the  present  membeis  of  the  Society  by  their  late  friend,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  ope  r  a  subscription  for  the  sale  of  these  portraits  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow  and  children. 

Both  proposals  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  subscription  proved 
to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Some  fine  photographs  were  then  presented  to  the  Society.  They 
had  been  forwarded  by  Herr  Luckhardt,  of  Vienna,  Mr.  Rocher,  of 
Chicago,  Captain  Lyons,  and  Mr.  Moraites,  of  Athens. 

Herr  Schwier  communicated  his  experience  in  keeping  sensitised 
paper  white  in  the  printing-frame — a  subject  to  which  the  deceased 
Herr  Grasshoff  had  drr  wn  attention  at  the  previous  meeting,  and  on 
which  he  intended  to  open  a  discussion  at  this  meeting  had  not  death 
prevented  it.  He  (Herr  Schwier)  staged  that,  according  to  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea’s  suggestion,  a  sensitised  paper  would  keep  a  very  long  time 
white  if  placed  between  blotting-paper  which  had  been  previously 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  soda  and  water  (about  one  part  of  soda  to  live 
parts  of  water)  and  well  dried;  but  he  remarked  that  the  ordinary 
blotting-paper  did  not  answer  so  well  as  a  more  substantial  sort  com¬ 
monly  used  for  copperplate  printing.  If  such  a  piece  of  prepared  paper 
were  placed  on  the  back  of  the  sensitising  paper,  between  the  pad  and 
the  silvered  paper,  it  would  perfectly  prevent  the  discolouring  for  a 
long  period. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  acted  in  the 
same  way,  as  he  had  found  that  ordinary  silvered  paper  kept  white  for 
a  long  time  if  a  pad  saturated  with  that  salt  was  placed  on  the  back  of 
it  in  the  printing- frame;  and  he  added  that  there  existed  different  other 
ways  of  preventing  discolouring  which  had  been  described  and  discussed 
at  previous  meetings. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  conservation  and  durability  of  different 
sorts  of  commercial  albumenised  papers,  on  which  the  opinions  of  the 
members  proved  to  be  very  varying, 

Herr  Schwier  presented  a  new  lamp  for  retouching  purposes  which 
had  been  constructed  after  the  instructions  of  the  late  Herr  Grasshoff, 
and  which  was  found  to  be  very  practical. 

After  Herr  Moser  had  shown  some  specimens  of  Dagron’s  pigeon-post 
despatches,  used  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  meeting  was  brought  to 
a  close. 


Photographing  op  Prisoners. — Under  the  new  “Prevention  of 
Crimes’  Act”  the  photograph  of  every  prisoner  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  police  is  taken,  in  order  to  aid,  if  need  be,  subsequent  identification. 
In  Preston  Mr.  W.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  photographer  to  the 
police  force  for  the  present  year. 

Progress  op  Photolithography. — The  Athenceum  says  that  the 
Messrs.  Sabins,  of  New  York,  are  reproducing  by  photolithography  Dr. 
Bry’s  famous  folio,  Har let's  Brief  and  True  Report  of  the  Neio  Found 
Land  of  Virginia,  published  in  1590.  Only  about  half-a-dozen  perfect 
copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  the  last  copy  that  changed 
hands  in  the  United  States  brought  975  dollars. 

International  Exhibition. — Photography  as  a  fine  art  will  be 
represented  at  the  forthcoming  International  Exhibition.  Intending 
exhibitors  should  obtain  and  fill  up  a  form  of  preliminary  application ; 
other  forms  for  labels,  &c.,  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  exhibition 
offices  at  Upper  Kensington  Gore.  The  exhibition  of  photographs  will 
be  restricted  to  such  as  have  been  executed  within  the  year  preceding 
the  date  on  which  they  must  be  delivered,  viz.,  the  13th  of  March  next. 
Immediately  after  their  receipt  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Diamond, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Thompson,  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  will  commence  the 
work  of  selection.  The  selected  specimens  will  be  arranged  by  the 
exhibition  officials.  The  exact  locality  for  photographs  has  not  yet- 
been  determined  on,  but  there  is  a  probability  of  this  class  finding  a 
place  in  one  of  the  Lower  Quadrant  Arcades,  which  are  now  being 
tiled  and  prepared  for  this  year’s  exhibition. 
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Insensitivenss  of  Pure  Iodide  of  Silver.— Excitants. —The  New 
Chemical  Notation.  —  French  Photographic  Society.  —  The 
Smoke  Nuisance. 

The  columns  of  this  Journal  would,  no  doubt,  be  rightly  closed  against 
long  discussions  of  purely  chemical  theories ;  nevertheless  photography 
is  a  branch  of  chemistry,  and  any  important  change  in  chemical  tables 
and  nomenclature  must  interest  all  scientific  photographers.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  a  change  of  this  sort  should  be  explained  and 
attention  called  to  it  in  a  Journal  devoted  to  photography ;  and  this  has 
been  very  well  and  ably  done  in  the  course  of  the  Leclurettes  on  Modern 
Chemistry,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  chemist,  which  appeared  in 
the  volume  for  last  year.  Considering,  then,  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  reply  briefly  to  some  editorial 
remarks  in  a  foot-note  appended  to  my  letter  at  page  617. 

The  Editors  say  that  “  the  oxide  of  sulphur  produced  by  burning  the 
element  in  the  air  or  oxygen  is  not  an  acid ;  ”  in  other  words,  sulphurous 
acid  is  not  an  acid.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  perfectly  right ;  but  my 
own  remarks  to  the  contrary,  on  the  same  page,  are  at  least  borne  out 
by  M.  Regnault,  in  his  Cours  de  Chimie.  Speaking  of  the  dry  gas,  or 
the  gas  liquified  by  cold  or  exposure,  he  says “  L'acide  sul/ureux  est 
un  acide  faible.” 

The  same  author  mentions  the  following  facts,  viz.,  that  if  dry  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  gas  and  dry  chlorine  are  mixed  in  equal  volumes  no 
combination  takes  place  in  the  dark,  but  in  the  light  they  speedily 
combine.  I  merely  allude  to  this  en  passant. 

In  the  foot-note  before  referred  to  our  Editors  say  that  “  at  least  as 
many  hypotheses  are  involved  in  the  use  of  the  old  formulae  as  in  the 
new  ones.”  This  I  cannot  understand.  The  new  tables  and  formulae 
we  have  been  expressly  told  by  our  lecturer  are  based  upon  Ampere’s 
law  of  volumes  and  the  law  of  specific  heat;  but  what  hypothesis  is 
involved  in  the  old  table  of  equivalents  except  that  the  laws  of  nature 
are  invariable,  and  that  if  two  and  two  make  four  today  they  will  also 
make  four  tomorrow,  at  the  same  time  that  atoms  of  matter  will  not 
change  their  properties?  We  are  told,  also,  that  “the  old  equivalents 
are  not  the  lowest  possible  terms.”  In  saying  that  they  were  I  simply 
meant  that,  if  not,  the  equivalent  in  any  case  would  be  reduced  if 
experiment  should  justify  the  reduction.  For  instance :  in  Brande’s  old 
table  the  equivalent  of  gold  is  200,  and  of  bismuth  813 ;  but  in  M.  Reg- 
nault’s  more  recent  table  the  equivalent  of  gold  is  98 ‘22,  and  of  bismuth 
106-40. 

I  merely  make  these  observations  on  our  Editors’  foot-note  in  order  to 
show  that  my  own  statements  were  not  made  hastily  or  without 
authority,  and  with  no  intention  of  running  a  tilt  with  our  lecturer  on 
a  subject  which  is  especially  his  own. 

When  I  was  at  Cambridge  about  the  year  1846,  a  new  notation  of  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus  was  in  use  at  St.  John’s  College,  and 
some  of  the  text-books  at  the  university  at  that  time,  by  Johnian 
authors,  were  published  in  this  new  notation— for  instance,  Hymer’s 
integral  calculus,  and  Miller’s  hydrostatics.  The  principle  of  this  new 
notation  was  perfectly  sound,  and  it  was  supported  by  many  great 
names  ;  but  it  never  found  favour  in  the  other  colleges,  it  was  not  adopted 
in  the  senate  house,  nor  did  it  extend  beyond  the  university.  I  believe 
it  has  now  been  abandoned.  Is  the  same  sort  of  thing  likely  to  occur  with 
the  new  chemical  notation  ?  Perhaps  so,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  em¬ 
brace  any  broad  general  law  such  as  is  now  wanted  to  connect  a  mass  of 
observed  facts.  Chemistry  seems  now  to  be  in  about  the  same  plight 
that  astronomy  would  have  been  in  if  we  had  had  nothing  but  records 
of  observations,  and  no  law  of  universal  gravitation  to  show  the  con¬ 
nection  and  mutual  dependence  of  the  facts  observed.  Until  some  such 
grand  comprehensive  law  is  discovered  in  chemistry,  it  seems  to  me  a 
pity  to  meddle  with  our  old  notation,  particularly  as  the  new  formulae 
are  not  so  simple  as  the  old  ones,  owing  to  many  of  the  equivalents 
having  been  doubled.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  wait,  before  making  a 
sweeping  change  in  formulae  and  tables,  until  some  really  great  discovery 
shall  be  made  which  will  imperatively  demand  a  change  ?  The  formulae 
and  the  names  of  substances  in  organic  chemistry  are  now  something 
awful !  We  want  another  Newton  to  simplify  all  this.  Or,  as  Newton 
did  when  the  falling  apple  struck  him  on  the  head,  make  some  grand 
assumption  of  the  very  simplest  kind,  and  push  it  in  amongst  the  ulti¬ 
mate  atoms  of  matter.  Assume  that  there  is  but  one  ethic,  and  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  chemistry,  cohesion,  affinity,  light,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  even  universal  gravitation,  are  due  to  the  vibration  of 


this  one  all-pervading  subtle  fluid.  Strive  to  prove  this,  and  to  not  be 
beaten  from  your  position  except  by  the  most  obstinate  facts. 

One  of  the  professors  of  the  college  at  Redon,  M.  1’Abbe  Leray,  a 
man  of  the  very  highest  scientific  attainments,  has  lately  published  a 
work  entitled  Constitution  de  la  Matikre,  with  a  preface  by  M.  l’Abbe 
Moigno,  in  which  he  shows  that  universal  gravitation  may  be  deduced 
from  the  vibrations  of  ether.  Some  of  these  day3  I  will  try  to  state 
his  arguments.  Another  very  interesting  work  of  a  similar  kind  is 
that  entitled  Matter  and  Ether,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binks,  a  well-known 
savant,  and  a  high  wrangler  at  Cambridge  some  years  ago.  But  M. 
Leray  is  a  very  bold  and  original  thinker,  and  he  has  high  mathematics 
at  his  fingers’  ends.  L’Abb6  Moigno  is  a  native  of  a  pretty  village 
within  a  walk  of  Redon,  and  he  paid  it  a  visit  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  editors  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  continue 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
over  all  others  by  making  the  largest  extracts  from  its  pages.  The  last 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  No.  10,  for  December,  is  entirely  composed  of 
extracts  from  this  Journal. 

An  allusion  by  M.  Davanne  to  what  the  French  had  done  in  photo¬ 
graphic  invention  and  discovery  is  perfectly  justified  by  facts.  Do  we 
not  owe  carbon  printing  and  collography  to  the  labours  of  Poitevin  and 
Tessie  du  Mothay,  and  photo-enamelling  to  Gamier  and  Lafon  de 
Camarsac?  Do  we  not  owe  also  to  French  enterprise  the  first  proof  of 
the  commercial  practicability  of  Swan’s  and  Woodbury’s  processes, 
which  is  scarcely  to  our  own  credit?  The  French  Photographic  Society 
is  entitled  to  our  best  wishes  and  our  warmest  sympathies,  and  all  the 
aid  which  we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  it.  If  for  a  moment  its 
Bulletin  should  be  largely  indebted  to  the  columns  of  this  J  ournal  for 
matter,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  ere  long  repay  the  debt  by 
offering  to  our  notice  equally  valuable  original  articles. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  smoke  nuisance  in  towns,  and  photo¬ 
graphers  suffer  from  it  more  than  any  other  class  of  her  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects.  Mr.  Pairman,  in  his  work  referred  to  in  my  last  communica¬ 
tion,  says  : — 

“  I  have  repeatedly  had  asthmatic  patients  who  could  not  stand  the  pure  and 
salubrious  air  of  the  country,  but  could  always  breathe  with  freedom  in  the 
very  heart  of  smoky  London.  This  used  to  astonish  me.  But  may  not  the 
sulphur  in  the  coals  explain  it  all  ?  The  smoke  of  a  large  city  is  not  so  bad  a 
thing  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed.  What  with  one  disinfectant  in  the  shape 
of  carbon,  and  another  in  the  shape  of  sulphur  fumes,  it  is  nothing  but  a  great 
vapoury  sheet  spread  by  a  kind  Providence  as  a  protecting  mantle  over  the 
inhabitants,  but  for  whose  benignant  influence,  fevers,  plagues,  throat  and  lung 
affections,  might  riot  more  abundantly  than  they  do  in  such  congregated  masses 
of  human  beings.” 

Photographers  should  take  note  of  the  great  coagulating  power  of 
chromic  acid,  for  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  coagulate  albumen,  gela¬ 
tine,  &c.,  as  perfectly  as  possible — in  pigment-printing,  for  instance. 
It  appears  that  no  known  substance  coagulates  albumen,  gelatine, 
chondrin,  mucous,  saliva,  &c.,  more  promptly  or  perfectly  than  chromic 
acid.  It  is  quite  as  good  a  test  for  gelatine  as  tannin. 

Mr.  Bingham  once  told  me  that  many  failures  had  arisen  in  his  hands 
in  carbon  printing  and  in  Woodbury’s  process  through  using  bichromate 
of  potass  which  contained  an  excess  of  chromic  acid — which  was,  in 
fact,  a  trichromate  or  a  polychromate.  This  excess  of  acid  would  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  entire  chromated  film  insoluble  whether  it 
had  been  exposed  to  light  or  not.  This  may  be  a  valuable  hint  to 
persons  experimenting  with  these  processes  ;  and  the  excess  of  chromic 
acid  in  the  so-called  bichromate  may  account  for  many  failures  in  deve¬ 
loping  carbon  prints.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  January  20,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

DRYING  BOXES.— CARBON  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Gough  objects  to  my  alteration  in 
the  plate-rack  on  account  of  the  grooves  retaining  more  moisture  than  if 
perpendicular.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  might  be  the  case ;  but  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  objection  also  to  Mr.  Gough’s  perpendicular 
grooves.  How  can  injury  to  the  two  edges  of  the  film  be  prevented  if 
the  plate  chance  to  rest  with  the  film  against  one  side  of  the  groove  ? 
Having  been  told  of  the  objection  to  my  alteration,  I  set  about  thinking 
of  another  plan  whereby  I  might  retain  the  plates  in  a  sloping  position 
and  do  away  with  the  objectionable  tendency  to  retain  moisture. 

I  would  mention  that  in  my  first  plan  I  omitted  this — that  the  two 
bevelled  rests  under  the  grooves  should  not  only  be  formed  after  Mr. 
Gough’s  plan,  but  also  be  notched  slightly  at  intervals  to  receive  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  plates  and  to  prevent  their  slipping.  This  would 
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make  the  bevelled  edge  at  the  notches  blunt  again,  but  this  might  be  re¬ 
medied  by  cutting  away  more  wood  on  the  bevelled  side  of  the  notches. 
Each  groove  need  not  have  been  more  than  one  inch  long,  or  even  less. 

Here  is  my  new  proposition : — Let  the  bevelled  rests  be  made  as 
above,  and  the  grooves  be  done  away  with  altogether.  Instead  of  the 
grooves  I  would  substitute,  say  tenter  hooks,  varnished,  having  the 
greater  part  of  the  hook  filed  off,  and  the  remainder  brought  to  a  blunt 
point.  The  backs  of  the  plates  are  to  rest  against  these  points,  the 
lower  corners  resting  on  opposite  notches. 

I  thought  at  the  time  of  making  the  proposition  to  use  cards  to 
keep  off  dust  that  I  might  be  making  a  mistake  in  furnishing  a  medium 
for  damp  ;  but,  on  thinking  of  the  time  a  rack  for  a  dozen  plates  would 
take  to  fill  (especially  by  any  other  process  than  the  collodio-bromide), 
as  well  as  of  the  increased  propensity  of  the  plates  for  catching  dust,  I 
was  induced  to  propose  some  method  for  protecting  them.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  dark  room  should  not  have  any  dust  in  it.  Some  such 
method  might  be  useful  when  the  plates  are  dried  by  means  of  alcohol. 

With  regard  to  the  pneumatic  idea,  I  did  not  intend  that  the  washing 
box  should  be  used  only  for  collodio-bromide  plates,  which  require  a 
short  washing — no  doubt  this  may  be  done  better  and  cheaper  with  the 
hands — but  for  plates  prepared  by  those  processes  which  require  a  long 
washing  of  some  minutes.  In  such  cases  I  believe  it  is  usual  to  wash 
in  a  tray,  the  collodion  film  being  uppermost.  Having  seen  it  mentioned 
that  any  method  by  which  the  plates  might  be  washed  film  downwards 
would  be  an  improvement,  I  thought  of  the  above  plan. 

I  send  you  the  queries  on  the  carbon  process,  as  it  appears  that  those 
previously  sent  have  been  lost.  I  should  also  like  a  solution  of  the 
question  on  “exposing  organified  washed  plates  while  wet  and  then 
allowing  them  to  dry  before  development.”  How  is  it  that  this  is  fatal 
to  the  development  of  plates  by  some  processes  and  not  in  the  case  of 
others?  I  also  want  to  hear  of  the  work  on  chemistry  mentioned  in 
my  last  letter. 

Will  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  failure  in  developing  pigment  prints  ?  The  developing  in  every 
case,  except  one,  apparently  went  on  all  right  until  the  pictures  were 
nearly  developed,  when  in  the  shadows  a  small  wrinkled  blister  made 
its  appearance — generally  rather  near  the  edge  of  the  film.  This  blister 
increased  in  size  as  the  developing  proceeded,  working  its  way  up  the 
shadows.  The  film  then  looked  in  those  parts  very  much  like  the 
wrinkled  drying  surface  of  a  can  of  oil  paint.  In  some  cases  part  of  the 
film  left  the  support  altogether.  In  one  case,  simultaneously  with  the 
paper  leaving  the  film,  a  corner  of  the  film  left  the  support  rigid.  I  have 
the  Autotype  Company’s  Manual,  but  I  cannot  decide  the  cause.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  immerse  the  exposed  paper  for  too  long  a  time  in  the  cold 
bath  preparatory  to  mounting  it  on  the  support,  as  I  take  it  out  before 
it  becomes  flat.  1  have  tried  to  dispense  with  a  “safe  edge,”  thinking 
that  the  groove  of  an  ordinary  printing-frame  might  be  sufficient,  as  the 
negatives  are  small.  Might  this  be  the  cause  ?  I  find  that  the  prints 
are  not  nearly  so  sharp  as  silver  prints.  I  sensitised  the  paper  by  im¬ 
mersion.  Can  any  one  tell  me  how  to  get  sharp  prints? — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  H.  B.  B. 

Cotherklge  Court,  near  Worcester,  January  22,  1872. 

— $ — 

PLATINUM  TONING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  that  you  have  on  recent  occasions  spoken  of, 
and  recommended,  the  use  of  chloride  of  platinum  for  toning  transpa¬ 
rencies.  I  have  tried  it,  and  have  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  try  the  substitution  of  platinum  for  gold  in  the 
toning  of  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper ;  and  in  this,  too,  I  have 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  others  have  not 
thought  of  it.  I  thus  judge  because  I  have  never  seen  any  reference  to  it. 

Kindly  say  if  you  have  previously  heard  of  this  application  of  plati¬ 
num,  and  if  you  know  of  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  generally  in¬ 
troduced.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Country  Parson. 

January  23,  1872. 

[The  use  of  platinum  for  toning  is  far  from  being  the  novelty 
our  friend  imagines.  It  is  at  least  sixteen  years  since  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  substitute  for  gold,  and  was  published  in  the  British  and 
foreign  photographic  journals  of  that  period.  It  was  tried  by  many 
photographers,  but  failed  to  supersede  gold. — Eds.] 

- + - 

BLISTErJNG  OF  ALBUMENISED  PAPEE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  leading  article  of  last  "week  you  were  “down” 
on  my  theory  of  blistering,  and  quote  the  fact  of  albumen  adhering  so 
tenaciously  to  glass  in  the  albumen  process  after  having  been  subjected 
for  a  very  short  time  to  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  most  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  my  error.  For  my  part  I  think  it  rather  proves  my  theory 
than  otherwise — at  any  rate,  it  does  not  disprove  it. 

Albumen  on  glass  and  albumen  on  paper  are  not  parallel  cases. 
Watery  fluids  cannot  penetrate  through  the  glass  to  get  at  the  soluble 
albumen  if  there  happen  to  be  any  present;  but  in  the  case  of  a  paper 
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support  this  penetration  through  the  paper  very  easily  takes  place. 
With  the  glass  the  soluble  albumen  is  cured,  as  it  were,  from  the  action 
of  watery  solvents  on  all  sides  ;  with  paper,  on  one  side  only. 

In  the  collodio-bromide  process  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  blisters 
occur  where  the  albumen  is  thickest.  Of  course  these  blisters  are  from 
another  cause,  and,  as  in  your  example,  have  no  bearing  on  blisters  on 
the  paper. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  paper  with  strong  spirit  (alluded  to 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society),  the  question  was — 
“Do  you  treat  the  paper  with  spirit  before  or  after  sensitising?”  I 
said  afterwards,  and  should  have  explained,  that  it  was  not  only  after 
sensitising  but  after  toning.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  wet  toned  prints 
acted  as  a  sufficient  diluent  when  strong  spirit  was  used  to  cause  the 
requisite  insolubility  of  the  albumen ;  at  any  rate,  a  sample  of  paper 
that  will  blister  is  cured  by  this  treatment.  Any  treatment  that  ensures 
the  insolubility  of  the  albumen  cures  blisters,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  Edward  Dunmore. 

32,  Great  Coram-street,  Brunswick- square,  W.C. 


“THEjRIGHT  TO  A  NEGATIVE.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  your  correspondent  “  D,”  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  referring  to  this  subject,  alludes  to  the  case  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Warner  and  the  1865  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Society,  he  is  somewhat  in  error ;  and,  as  the  facts  have  never  been  fairly 
put  before  the  profession,  allow  me  now  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Warner  sent  to  that  exhibition  a  number  of  photographs  (some 
twelve  or  fourteen,  I  believe)  as  prints  by  him  from  negatives  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Major  Grant,  the  clouds  being  printed  in  from  second  negatives 
by  himself.  The  pictures  were  sent,  as  I  understood  at  the  time,  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  negatives,  and  he  most  certainly  never 
complained  or  made  any  protest  in  the  case  to  the  Society.  The  judges 
were  made  aware  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Warner’s  exhibit  entry  ;  but,  as 
they  were  the  first  series  of  pictures  with  a  second  printing  from  natural 
cloud  negatives  which  had  been  exhibited  here,  they  thought  they  were 
deserving  of  the  award  of  a  silver  medal. 

The  judges’  award  passed  through  the  evening  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  society  without  revision.  Subsequently,  a  correspondence 
passed  between  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Restall,  who  had  been  employed 
by  Major  Grant  to  take  the  negatives  for  a  given  sum,  having  all  the 
instruments  and  chemicals  furnished  to  him,  and  the  Secretary,  acting 
on  a  suggestion  made  in  Mr.  Restall’s  favour,  agreed  to  bring  the  case 
before  the  members  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society;  but  as  that 
meeting  unfortunately  did  not  take  place  for  some  months,  the  subject, 
I  am  afraid,  was  lost  sight  of.  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  the 
circumstance  that  the  second  medal  was  ever  awarded  to  Mr.  Restall, 
or  sent  to  him ;  neither  can  I  refer  to  the  books,  my  connection  with 
the  Society  having  terminated  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  adequately  remunerate  me  for  the  time  I  was  obliged  to  devote 
in  its  favour  from  my  own  private  business. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

J.  C.  Stephens, 

Late  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society. 

Falmouth,  January  22,  1872. 

- ❖ - 

MINERAL  OIL  LAMPS  FOR  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  find  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Al¬ 
manac  for  the  current  year  that  Mr.  Ferneley,  in  his  paper  on  Lantern 
Slides  and  Hints  to  Exhibitors,  recommends  a  peculiar  form  of  mineral  oil 
lamp  constructed  specially  for  him  at  the  Stella  Lamp  Depot  in  Oxford- 
street. 

Now,  I  think  if  the  lamp  Mr.  Ferneley  describes  be  perfectly  safe  to 
burn  in  the  ordinary  lantern  such  as  he  mentions  (and  I  must  confess  I 
have  my  doubts  and  misgivings  on  that  point),  a  great  benefit  will  be 
conferred  on  lantern  exhibitors  generally,  and  to  the  producer  of 
lantern  transparencies  especially,  as  one  frequently  desires  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  day’s  work  by  examining  the  slides,  or  the  effect  they 
produce  on  the  sci'een.  during  the  evening.  After  a  hard  day’s  work, 
making  oxygen  and  using  the  lime  light  is  quite  out  of  the  question ; 
and  trimming  and  getting  in  going  order  the  good  old-fashioned  solar 
oil  lamp  is  nearly  as  bad,  as  a  new  wick  must,  or  rather  ought,  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  each  time  of  using  the  lamp,  if  one  desire  to  get  a  light  of  any 
brilliancy — in  fact,  the  whole  proceeding  is  decidedly  one  of  a  “messy  ” 
and  unsatisfactory  nature. 

Now,  the  mineral  oil  lamps  are  as  clean,  always  ready  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  show  withal  a  very  steady  and  satisfactory  light,  the  only 
drawback  to  their  use  being  that  for  lantern  purposes  they  are  not  safe, 
unless  the  lanterns  be  constructed  specially  for  their  employment,  so 
that  merely  the  burner  is  within  the  body  of  the  lantern,  the  oil  reservoir 
which  should  be  of  glass  (decidedly  not  of  metal)  being  below,  and 
external  to  the  lantern  altogether. 

Probably  Mr.  Ferneley’s  lantern  is  so  constructed.  If  it  be  not,  I 
think  that  gentleman  would  confer  a  favour  by  being  good  enough  to 
describe  the  precautions  he  adopts  when  using  his  stelln  oil  lamp. 
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X  should  like  also  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  tried  the 
t(  meteor”  burner  for  paraffine  lamps.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
“  solar”  burner,  and  I  think  very  superior  to  any  other  form  of  argand 
burner  I  have  ever  seen. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Syntax. 

January  23,  1872. 


“ALBUMEN  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— I  regret  that  the  last  letter  on  the  above  subject  only 
appeared  in  a  contemporary;  but  Mr.  Spiller,  as  an  editor,  has  given 
me  a  precedent  by  entering  into  the  discussion  in  the  Photographic 
Journal,  in  which  my  letters  had  not  appeared.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  please  allow  me  to  reply  to  him  and  others  collectively. 

Lieut.  Abney  and  Mr.  Spiller,  together  with  their  “Echo,”  have 
tacitly  acknowledged  the  incontrovertibility  of  the  principal  point  under 
discussion— the  improbability  of  sulphide  of  silver  existing  in  a  white 
form;  but  they  have  persistently  avoided  offering  any  proofs  that  it  can 
exist  in  a  white  form,  and  therefore  their  argument  that  prints  fade  from 
the  sulphur  in  the  albumen  uniting  with  the  silver  to  form  sulphide  of 
silver  falls  completely  to  ,the  ground. 

The  minor  point — “free  sulphur  in  albumen” — is  attempted  to  be  got 
over  by  a  clever  change  of  words;  still  it  is  only  “from  tweedledum  to 
tweedledee.”  What  does  Mr.  Spiller  mean  by  “integral  sulphur,”  if  it 
be  not  what  Lieut.  Abney  calls  “free  sulphur”— sulphur  untouched, 
sulphur  unchanged  ?  Still  they  do  not  demonstrate  or  offer  any  experi¬ 
mental  proofs  that  it  is  so. 

I  have  shown  that  free  matter,  which  in  its  normal  state  is  solid,  can 
be  detected  by  optical  or  mechanical  means ;  they  have  failed  to  prove 
that  it  cannot.  I  may  remark  that  the  dilution  of  albumen  for  a 
substratum  does  not  make  the  case  any  better;  for  there  are  “old 
photographers”  who  know  that  albumen  was  the  first  process  used 
practically  on  glass  where  there  was  no  such  dilution. 

I  commenced  experimenting  in  photography  in  1848  or  1849,  before  I 
left  school,  and  yet  I  have  never  heard  it  said  that  those  albumen 
negatives  faded,  albeit  they  were  seldom  protected  by  varnish. 

On  referring  to  the  remarks  on  my  last  letter  on  the  salts  of  albumen- 
ised  paper  not  being  detected  by  the  microscope,  the  best  of  all  reasons 
is  given  a  fortiori— one  being  entangled  amongst  a  mass  of  opaque  matter, 
whilst  the  other  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  transparent  medium ;  therefore, 
the  sulphur  would  be  more  easily  detected  were  it  free. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  great  difference  in  quantity  between  the 
“  1  -2  per  cent,  of  free  sulphur  in  albumen”  and  the  transparent  crystals,  or 
hydrated  crystals,  entangled  in  the  opaque  albumenised  paper.  A  sheet 
of  albumenised  paper  weighs  from  330  to  360  grains,  and,  without  select¬ 
ing  any  particular  make,  would  contain  about  four  and  a-half  grains  of 
these  transparent  salts,  or  in  the  ratio  of  1 1  to  1 1  Per  cent. ,  the  sulphur 
in  albumen  being  represented  as  1$ — a  difference  of  only  five  hundredths 
per  cent.,  or  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  in  one  hundred. 

I  have  repeatedly  found  misprints  in  chemical  works,  but  never,  to 
the  best  of  my  remembrance,  have  I  seen  Mulder,  Lieberkuhn,  or  other 
renowned  chemists,  represented  as  stating  in  words  or  formulae  that 
sulphur  or  phosphorus  existed  in  albumen  as  a  “free ”  body.  I  have  a 
formula  for  albumen  before  me  wherein  Lieberkuhn  puts  it  thus  : — 
H  Na  C72  H110  N18  S022,  Ha  0. 

Of  the  passages  in  Echoes  of  the  Month,  m  a  contemporary,  I  may 
remark  that,  not  yet  being  a  spiritualist  nor  having  as  yet  assumed  Don 
Quixote’s  armour,  I  am  determined  not  to  argue  with  myths.  When 
the  “Echo”  sounds  out  his  Christian  and  sirname  I  will  endeavour  to 
spare  time  for  an  answer. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Spiller’s  further  remarks  on  atoms,  if  I  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  proof  sheet  of  my  first  letter  I  might  have 
changed  the  “  compound  ”  to  “  union ;  ”  but  I  let  it  stand,  and  conclude 
(this  being  outside  the  main  issue)  by  saying  that  if  Mr.  Spiller  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  utmost  verge  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  matter,  as  the  ancients  did  at  water  and  air,  I  am  not 
satisfied;  and  therefore  endeavour  to  work  out  the  problem  indepen¬ 
dently,  at  the  same  time  reverencing  the  labourers  who  have,  as  it  were, 
arrived  at  the  child’s  brink  of  the  earth — the  sea-shore — but  were  not 
afraid  to  launch  themselves  on  the  trackless  ocean  in  search  of  shores 
believed  to  be  beyond  their  present  view. 

I  owe  Lieut.  Abney  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  having  led  me  into  a 
train  of  thought  which  I  hope  will  not  stop  at  the  subject  of  albumen. 
• — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  W.  Hart. 

8,  Kingsland  Green ,  January  23,  1872. 


Iftistelknm 

.Antiquity  of  Photography. — Those  who  entertain  any  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  the  antiquity  of  the  photographic  art  would  have  such  doubts  at 
once  removed  if  they  had  before  them  a  circular  with  which  we  have 
been  favoui-ed  by  an  Edinburgh  correspondent,  from  which  we  learn  that 
a  photographer  in  one  of  the  leading  streets  of  that  city,  who  advertises 
the  fact  of  his  having  just  obtained  a  “splendid  new  lens,”  adds  that 
the  business  was  established  in  1340.  This,  our  correspondent  says, 
settles  the  antiquity  of  our  art  “with  a  vengeance !” 


Photography  in  Connection  with  the  Tichborne  Case.— On  Wed¬ 
nesday  last,  Mr.  Nottage,  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  attended 
the  Court,  and  stated  that,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Bovill,  he  had  photographed,  for  the  use  of  the  parties  and  the 
jury,  each  page  of  the  Wagga  Wagga  notebook  on  which  there  was 
writing. 

Picture  Copyright.— On  Wednesday  last,  at  Clerkenwell  Police 
Court,  before  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Henry  Andrew  Manser,  printseller,  of  St. 
John-street,  Clerkenwell,  was  charged  with  infringing  the  copyright  of 
certain  paintings  called  the  Good  Sltepheed,  Ordered  on  Foreign  Service , 
Offer — Perfectly  Satisfactory,  I  Take  the  Opportunity,  and  Accepted, 
without  the  consent  of  Mr.  Henry  Graves.  The  case  was  gone  into  on 
a  previous  occasion,  and  Mr.  Cooke  now  delivered  judgment.  He  first 
considered  whether  it  had  been  proved  that  the  pictures  were  copyright, 
and  whether  Mr.  Graves  really  owned  them ;  and  he  considered  that  the 
plaintiff  was  the  proprietor  of  the  right  of  copy.  At  any  rate,  he  held 
that  the  onus  of  proving  to  the  contrary  rested  with  the  defendant,  and 
that  it  was  not  incumbent  on  Mr.  Graves  to  give  more  than  primd  facie 
evidence  that  he  had  the  right  claimed.  After  careful  investigation, 
therefore,  he  should  fine  the  defendant  £5  for  each  case,  viz.,  £25  in 
all.  Mr.  Merriman,  who  appeared  for  Mr.  Manser,  asked  that  a 
case  might  be  stated  for  the  Queen’s  Bench ;  but  the  application  was 
refused. 

Compensation  in  Art. — Much,  says  a  writer  in  Mosaics,  has  been 
said  and  written  about  prices  realised  for  photographic  and  artistic  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  yet  volumes  would,  perhaps,  be  needed  to  arouse  the  fra¬ 
ternity  to  action  in  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  interest  of  every  thorough¬ 
going,  whole-souled,  earnest  worker  in  the  sunlit  fields  of  photography. 
It  has  long  been  a  stigma  and  a  reproach  to  the  profession  that  there 
are  those  calling  themselves  photographers,  forsooth,  that  are  scattering 
broadcast  among  the  public  their  thousands  of  soulless  productions,  at 
prices  that  the  true  son  of  genius  would  blush  to  name,  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  artistic  gem  emanating,  not  alone  from  the  well-appointed 
atelier,  with  its  skilful  manipulators,  but  from  the  cultivated  intellect 
and  active  brain,  with  a  generous  heart  keenly  alive  to  nature’s  beau¬ 
ties  found  everywhere  around  him.  Oh!  how  often  has  the  heart  of 
such  a  disciple  of  Daguerre  been  pained — aye,  more,  discouraged  and 
disheartened  so  that  its  pulsations  almost  stood  still — when,  on  show¬ 
ing  his  masterpiece  to  what  he  supposed  would  be  an  appreciative  eye, 

is  coolly  told  that  a  “Mr.  B- - ,  next  door,  makes  just  such,  perhaps 

better,  for  the  moiety  of  a  dollar  !”  while  he — leaving  all  soul  and  brain, 
out  of  the  question — has  spent  twenty  times  as  much  in  its  production. 
Do  we  need  the  “ Mene ,  Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin  ”  written  upon  the  wall 
of  our  great  national  banquet  hall  to  arouse  us  to  use  the  scalpel  upon 
this  deadly  excrescence  that  has  fastened  itself  upon  the  great  body 
photographic?  or  shall  we  lie  supinely  inactive,  without  lifting  an  arm 
or  voice  to  give  battle  to  these  hordes  of  artistic  vampires  ?  O  !  that  the 
golden  era  would  dawn  upon  us  once  more,  when  honest  zeal,  combined 
with  artistic  excellence,  would  command  the  remuneration  it  so  emi¬ 
nently  deserves — when  an  appreciative  public,  relieved  from  this  upas¬ 
like  influence,  would  give  us  alike  a  generous  return  for  our  arduous 
efforts  to  please  and  encouragement  to  climb  still  higher  the  rugged  hill 
of  art  until  we  had  planted  our  banner  upon  its  topmost  pinnacle !  Now, 
could  I  only  persuade  my  photographic  brethren  to  act,  and  act  sin¬ 
cerely  in  the  premises,  much  might  be  accomplished,  not  only  in  raising 
the  valuation  of  our  works  but  the  dignity  of  our  profession.  They  may 
pertinently  ask,  or  rather  demand  of  me,  while  declaiming  so  loudly, 
some  available  modus  whereby  this  evil  might  be  mitigated,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed.  I  will  respond  to  such  a  demand  by  saying — Let  it 
he  brought  before  the  Association.  Let  our  young  Ciceros  upon  the  forum 
of  that  august  body,  with  clarion-like  voice,  urge  upon  those  there 
assembled  the  positive  necessity  of  speedy  action  in  the  matter.  Let 
meetings  be  called  and  committees  be  appointed  to  concoct  some  scheme 
that,  put  in  force,  shall  prove  overwhelmingly  conclusive,  not  only  to 
the  participants  of  this  soul-degrading,  miserly  prostitution  of  a  glorious 
calling,  but  to  the  public,  upon  whose  recognition  of  merit  we  stand  or 
fall.  Let  this  be  done  in  every  city,  if  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and 
every  county  containing  enough  honest  men  and  true,  until  there  is 
found  a  vast  conclave,  powerful  in  union,  that  are  determined  that, 
while  issuing  work  of  superior  excellence  to  receive  the  meed  due  as 
such,  or  withhold  from  the  mass  (for  a  time,  at  least,  until  they  become 
surfeited  and  disgusted  with  these  senseless ‘caricatures)  the  result  of 
our  over-taxed  brain.  It  may  be  said  that  I  am  severe,  and  perhaps 
unjust.  The  first  I  may  be,  the  latter  is  simply  impossible.  I  am  only 
earnest,  as  I  feel  deeply ;  and,  although  many  may  consider  it  a  Utopian 
scheme,  and  stand  wavering  at  the  very  portal,  dreading  to  attack  this 
hydra-headed  monster,  whose  adherents  count  by  the  legion,  yet,  let  us 
but  exhibit  a  tithe  of  the  energy  shown  in  the  formation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  photographic  associations,  and  the  victory  is  ours.  I  could, 
perhaps,  multiply  page  upon  page  with  pen  dipped  in  the  gall  and 
wormwood  of  maddening  sarcasm,  but  wherefore  ? — “a  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient.”  And  oh!  let  not  the  ashes  of  our  illustrious  dead — those 
warriors  in  the  field  of  science  and  art  whose  deeds  are  yet  green  in  our 
memory — rise  to  reproach  us  with  selling  their  priceless  legacies  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  Let  our  watchword  be  “Reform  !”  our  cry  “Excel¬ 
sior  !”  and  many  a  weary  son  of  Helios  will  bid  us  God-speed. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

The  firit  seven  volumes,  bound,  of  the  Photographic  News ,  the  eighth  volume 
unbound-— all  in  good  condition — will  be  exchanged  for  a  good  Anglo-German 
coneertina  or  other  musical  instrument,  or  anything  useful  in  photography. — 
Address,  H.  C.,  23,  Lofthouse-place,  Leeds. 

Two  pieces  of  plate  glass  45  inches  X  15,  made  for  first-class  studio  door  panels, 
gilt  lettered,  shaded  and  backed,  will  be  exchanged  for  anything  useful  in 
the  studio-table,  chair,  or  davenport  preferred.  Photo,  sent  on  receipt  of 
stamp.— Address,  W.  Currey,  27,  Bark-»treet,  Bolton. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  good  quarter-plate  camera  and  lens,  by  Hughes,  and 
four  volumes  on  Chemistry,  by  T.  Thomson,  neatly  bound  (the  lens  and 
books  nearly  as  good  as  new),  for  a  good  half- plate  camera  and  lens  by  any 
good  maker,  or  other  photographic  offers.— Address,  J .  Coppelstone,  High- 
street,  Honiton,  Devon. 

Wanted  to  exchange  or  purchase,  a  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  No.  Iaa  rectilinear 
lens,  or  1a  rectilinear,  or  a  Dallmeyer’s  patent  stereoscopic  lens.  Will  give 
in  exchange  a  first-class  stop  of  wood  diapason  pipes,  C  C  to  F  alto,  fifty- 
three  pipes  complete,  quite  new.  —  Address,  S.  Arlidge,  photographer, 
Weedon,  Northamptonshire. 

I  will  exchange  a  first-class  mahogany,  water-tight,  German  glass  C“(9  X  7) 
bath,  with  dipper,  for  whole  plates,  a  12  X  10  photo,  ware  (Edwards’s)  bath 
with  stand  complete  and  dipper,  the  last  edition  of  Sunbeam,  and  Hardwick's 
Photo-Chemistry,  for  a  good  musical  box,  playing  six  or  more  tunes.  A  trial 
expected.— Address,  T.  Holdawat,  Cabinet  Studio,  Shefford,  Bedfordshire. 

I  have  a  Spanish  mahogany  stereo,  camera  of  the  best  finish,  lined  with  black 
velvet,  and  having  one  single  and  six  double  dark  slides  for  plates  6f  X  3|, 
rack-and-pinion  movement,  by  Petschler,  of  Manchester,  equal  to  new, 
which  I  wish  to  exchange  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  binocular  bellows  camera  for 
pictures  up  to  8|  X  6£,  expanding  from  3£  to  12  inches,  with  swing-back, 
without  extra  dark  slides.  — Address,  H.  Lancaster,  Inkerman  Cottage, 
Liscard,  near  Birkenhead.  _ _ . 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 
tgy  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

C.  C.  C.— The  doublet  is  better  and  more  useful  for  interiors  and  exteriors  of 
churches  than  the  carte  lens. 

P.  R.— Not  only  would  there  be  no  objection  to  your  substituting  ground 
glass  for  the  plain  glass  used  for  the  top  light,  but  the  change  would  be  i 
attended  with  great  benefit. 

F.  W.  Turton. — 1  and  2.  We  are  unable  to  furnish  the  addresses  wanted. — 

3.  Can  be  strongly  recommended.— 4.  The  alcohol  must  have  been  impure. 
Methylated  spirit  of  wine  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  well.  —  5.  We  have 
lenses  of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  like  them  much.  They  work  well  with 
the  largest  diaphragm. 

Beta. — 1.  A  good  form  of  condenser  was  given  in  our  Almanac  for  1870.  It 
is  composed  of  a  meniscus  and  biconvex  lens. — 2.  A  portrait  combination. — 

3  and  4.  The  electric  light  is  no  nearer  being  utilised  for  the  lantern  than  it 
was  five  or  six  years  ago. — 5  Copy  in  the  camera ;  use  old  collodion  and  an 
acid  bath. — 6.  Manuals  on  the  colouring  of  transparencies  are  sold  by  nearly 
all  the  artists’  colourmen  in  London. 

Pater. — There  is  no  work  published  such  as  you  require.  We  cannot 
■uggest  any  method  by  which  your  son  can  become  acquainted  with  the 
practical  details  of  photographic  lens-making  otherwise  than  by  undergoing 
the  usual  course  of  tuition  under  a  competent  optician.  While  it  is  quite  true 
that  much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  from  books,  nothing  short  of 
practical  lessons  will  avail  in  this  case. 


R.  M.  writes: — “Is  it  possible  for  me  to  detect  a  grain  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  a  pint  of  water?” — It  is  not  only  quite  possible,  but  quite  easy,  to  detact 
a  grain  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  ten  gallons  of  water. 

J.  H.  M.  asks: — “Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  comblike  markings  on  the 
collodion  film,  and  its  cure  ?  I  have  had  them  on  a  very  horny  collodion 
film,  but  I  have  had  them  on  a  film  of  a  contrary  character,  and,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  only  during  very  hot  weather,  and  I  think  always  on 
the  end  opposite  to  that  where  the  collodion  was  poured  off  (the  thinnest 
end),  but  I  cannot  verify  this,  as  the  negatives  have  long  since  been  sent 

away.” - We  have  never  met  with  this  defect;  perhaps  some  reader  who 

has  will  oblige  by  giving  his  experience. 

Subaltern  says : — “  Pray  allow  me  space  to  thank  “  H.  E.  W.”  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  so  kindly  gave  me  in  your  last  Journal.  I  am  at  present  an 
invalid  and  unable  to  leave  my  room,  so  I  fear  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  I  can  carry  out  his  hints.  I,  unfortunately,  do  not  possess  a  copying 
camera,  having  always  abstained  from  buying  one,  as  any  increase  of  one’s 
baggage  is  a  serious  inconvenience  in  the  roving  life  an  officer  necessarily 
leads.  I  therefore  fear  my  transparency-printing  must  be  confined  to  single 
pictures,  for  which  “  H.  E.  W.’s  ”  formulae  will  be  equally  useful.” 

Beatrice. — This  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  simplest  possible  way  by 
which  she  can  obtain  a  photograph,  two  or  three  inches  in  size,  of  a  micro¬ 
scopic  object.  She  is  desirous  of  having  a  photograph  of  it  that  shall 
present  the  same  appearance  the  object  has  when  examined  through  a  one- 
inch  objective.  This  she  may  accomplish  as  follows  : — Fix  the  object  on  the 
stage  of  the  microscope  so  that  it  will  not  fall  off  when  the  instrument  is 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  Illuminate  either  by  the  sun  or  a  paraffine 
lamp  (the  latter  will  be  the  more  manageable  and  convenient)  ;  have  pro¬ 
vided  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  camera,  remove  the  lens  and  cover  the 
aperture  with  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  back  velvet,  in  which  is  a  hole  that 
will  admit  |the  eyepiece  end  of  the  microscope.  Now  examine  the  image  on 
the  ground  glass,  which  will  have  to  be  re-focussed,  assuming  that  it  was  in 
focuss  when  examined  in  the  microscope  ;  if  it  be  too  large,  push  the  camera 
closer  to  the  instrument,  and  vice  versd.  Commence  by  giving  an  exposure 
of  two  minutes,  and  very  soon  sufficient  experience  will  have  been  acquired 
to  produce  enlargements  of  the  kind  required. 

Major  S -  has  been  trying  the  effect  of  rendering  albumen  on  paper 

insoluble  by  exposing  it  to  the  hot  steam  of  an  engine  boiler.  He  has 
signally  failed  in  coagulating  the  albumen ;  but,  as  he  has  been  made  aware 
that  other  experimentalists  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  he  is  very  desirous  of 
knowing  the  reason  of  his  failure.  The  paper,  he  says,  was  ordinary  salted 
albumenised  paper,  such  as  he  has  used  with  success  for  positive  printing  for 
several  years ;  and,  although  nitrate  of  silver  solution  coagulates  it,  steam 
from  a  boiler  which  works  an  engine  at  a  very  high  pressure  will  not  do  so, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  dissolves  it  altogether  away  from  the  paper.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent,  probably,  is  not  aware  that  the  steam  that  issues  from  such  a  boiler 
as  he  has  described  is  far  from  possessing  the  degree  of  heat  he  believes  it  to 
do.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  if  he  were  to  hold  his  hand  in  the  jet  of  steam 
issuing  from  such  a  boiler  he  would  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  small 
degree  of  heat  it  possesses.  Hot  steam  is  requisite  for  the  coagulation  of  albu¬ 
men  in  this  way,  and  if,  instead  of  the  high  pressure  boiler,  the  ordinary  tea 
kettle  had  been  substituted  the  result  would  have  been  different.  If  our 
correspondent  places  his  albumenised  paper  in  a  wooden  box,  and  admits 
the  steam  to  it  by  means  of  a  pipe  communicating  with  a  common  kettle,  he 
will  find  that  the  albumen  speedily  becomes  coagulated. 


S®”  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS”— Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “  THE  PUBLISHER”— at  tjj«  Office,  2,  York- 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


A  Chemist.— You  confuse  terms.  Curvature  of  the  field  is  different  from 
curvature  of  the  image.  Mount  two  plano-convex  achromatic  lenses  as  a 
double  combination,  convex  sides  out,  and  place  a  stop  between  them.  This 
combination  will  give  a  very  great  amount  of  curvature  of  the  field,  but  the 
image  will  not  be  curvilinearly  distorted.  Again :  mount  an  achromatic 
meniscus  with  a  stop  in  front,  and  the  result  will  be  different ;  the  field  will 
be  flat,  but  the  image  will  be  distorted  from  curvature. 

Malvbrn.— A  good  way  to  effect  the  transfer  of  sensitive  plates  from  the 
plate-box  to  the  dark  slide  is  to  provide  yourself  with  a  pretty  large  bag 
made  of  yellow  calico,  or  tammy,  two  thicknesses  of  which  will  be  required. 
To  transfer  a  plate,  both  the  slide  and  the  box  must  be  put  into  the  bag,  and 
by  means  of  sleeves  in  the  sides  the  arms  can  be  inserted.  The  best  form  of 
changing  bag  would  be  one  with  an  orifice  surrounded  by  an  india-rubber 
band  of  large  size,  so  that  the  head  could  also  be  inserted.  The  bag  would 
thua  have  three  apertures  all  surrounded  by  india-rubber,  viz.,  one  for  the 
head,  and  ono  each  for  the  arms.  On  one  occasion  we  spent  several  hours  in 
the  field  with  a  gentleman  who  had  a  bag  of  this  kind,  and  we  admired  the 
ease  as  well  as  the  rapidity  with  which  he  transferred  his  plates,  two  at  a 
time;  for  he  used  only  one  double  dark  slide,  and  this  had  been  his  custom 
for  the  whole  of  that  and  tho  previous  season. 

An  Old  Amateur  writes  to  ask  what  process  we  recommend  him  to  adopt.  He 
states  that  ho  was  as  keen  an  enthusiast  in  photography  at  one  time  as  could 
bo  found,  but  having  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  Persia  he  finds  that 
during  that  time  photography  has  undergone  quite  a  revolution.  So  much 
has  been  discovered  in  photography  sinoe  he  last  tried  it  that  the  Journal  is 
to  him  a  sealed  book.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  to  advise  our  long- 
absent  friend  to  do.  We  quite  approvo  of  his  resolution  to  devote  much  of 
his  spare  time  during  tho  summer  to  his  old  pursuits,  but  think  that  by  the 
way  of  making  a  fresh  start  ho  should  familiarise  himself  with  the  wet 
collodion  process,  pass  from  that  to  a  simple  “bath  dry  process” — such  as 
tannin,  coffee,  or  those  of  a  similar  character — and  then  from  ittothecollodio  - 
bromido  process.  He  will  thus  acquire  both  facility  in  manipulating  and  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  those  processes  on  which  he  bestows  time  and 
attention.  A  good  manual  will  afford  him  valuable  aid. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  January  17th  and  24 th,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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A  CHARACTER  OP  CERTAIN  PRESERVATIVE  FILMS. 
Herr  Schultz- Sellack  has  recently  called  attention  to  a  remarkable 
agreement  in  certain  properties  between  chemically-clean  glass  sur¬ 
faces  and  photographic  films  coated  with  tannin  or  albumen.  The 
particular  property  in  which  they  appear  to  agree  is  this— that  an 
albumenised  or  tannined  surface,  when  breathed  upon,  takes  the 
moisture  evenly  and  loses  it  gradually  by  evaporation,  just  like  a 
clean  glass  plate. 

This  wonderful  discovery  (!)  is  announced  in  Poggendorf's  Annalen, 
and  a  notice  of  it  appears  in  the  last  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society.  If  Herr  Schultz- Sellack  had  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  photography  he  would  scarcely 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  publish  the  statement  of  a  fact  well  known 
to  all  who  have  much  experience  in  dry-plate  work.  A  film  pro¬ 
tected  by  albumen,  tannin,  or  any  other  substance  capable  of  absorb¬ 
ing  moisture,  resembles  a  perfectly-clean  glass  plate  in  the  mode  of 
condensation  of  moisture  and  the  manner  in  which  an  aqueous  film 
disappears  from  the  surface  ;  but  this  property  of  a  somewhat  hygro¬ 
scopic  surface  is  one  which  might  be  easily  anticipated  and  has  long 
been  observed. 

Whether  this  hygroscopic  property  is  beneficial  or  otherwise  we 
are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  decide,  as  wide  differences  of  opinion 
exist  amongst  practical  men  on  this  subject  —  on  the  one  hand,  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea  considering  nearly  complete  desiccation  of  a  dry  plate 
conducive  to  greater  sensitiveness,  and  on  the  other,  a  large  number 
of  operators  declaring  that  a  preservative  capable  of  keeping  the 
plate  in  a  semi-moist  condition  is  most  advantageous.  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  is  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lea’s  position ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  some  of  the  so-called  preservatives  act  best  when 
moist,  and  others  when  the  film  is  fully  dried.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  citing  a  single  case  in  point. 

When  a  film  of  iodide  of  silver  is  washed  free  from  extraneous 
matter,  and  then  covered  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
a  very  sensitive  layer  is  obtained  while  the  film  is  moist,  but  if  dried 
fully  the  action  of  light  upon  the  surface  is  very  slow.  Suppose, 
however,  that  we  add  to  the  ferrocyanide  solution,  previous  to  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  iodide  film,  a  quantity  of  honey,  a  little  glycerine,  or 
a  very  minute  amount  of  nitrate  of  magnesia,  a  comparatively  sensi¬ 
tive  film  is  obtained,  which,  though  apparently  dry,  is  still  not  com¬ 
pletely  so.  Here,  then,  is  a  remarkable  case,  parallel  with  the 
analogous  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  moist  and  dry  upon  sensitive 
layers. 


A  SHELLAC  VARNISH. 

In  our  last  volume  there  appeared  two  very  interesting  notes — 
one  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S.,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown-— on  the  preparation  of  a  shellac  varnish  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  and  easily  miscible  with  water.  Though  we  have  been  long 
familiar  with  the  mode  of  preparing  such  a  varnish— thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  a  friend — we  have  lately  gone  over  the  whole  matter, 
and  have  been  so  interested  that  we  now  venture  to  recal  the 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers — this  week  mentioning 
the  most  convenient  mode  of  preparing  the  so-called  varnish,  and 
reserving  to  another  time  an  account  of  several  applications  of  it 
which  appear  to  possess  some  interest. 


The  most  rapid  mode  of  obtaining  the  shellac  varnish  conveniently 
is  certainly  that  of  Mr.  Webster.  This  gentleman  dissolves  the 
resin  in  spirit.  We  may  remark  that  strong  spirit  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  solution  when  now  treated  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  the  ordinary  liquid  ammonia  becomes  immediately  misci¬ 
ble  with  water.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  only  to  add  sufficient 
ammonia  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  and  this  can  be  easily 
accomplished  by  testing  a  little  of  the  mixture  by  addition  of  water 
after  every  fresh  dose  of  alkali.  In  this  way  any  unnecessary 
deepening  of  the  colour  is  avoided,  and  a  useful  liquid  obtained. 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  plan — that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brown. 
It  has  been  long  well  known  that  fused  shellac  dissolves  much  more 
easily  in  alcohol  than  the  resin  which  has  not  been  melted.  Mr. 
Brown  adopts  the  same  plan  in  obtaining  solution  in  ammonia. 
The  resin  is  melted  under  a  layer  of  water,  and,  when  perfectly 
fused,  strong  liquor  of  ammonia  is  slowly  poured  in,  the  whole  being 
carefully  mixed.  Gradually  the  resin  is  taken  up  by  the  liquid,  and 
a  good,  brown  mixture  obtained.  If  too  much  ammonia  be  used 
here  the  colour  is  greatly  deepened,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  alkali 
on  a  peculiar  impurity  in  the  resin. 

Both  the  above  processes  work  well ;  but,  when  small  quantities 
have  to  be  prepared,  Mr.  Webster’s  plan  yields  the  best  product,  as 
a  solution  of  shellac  in  spirit  can  be  obtained  having  a  comparatively 
slight  colour,  whereas  the  direct  use  of  ammonia  deepens  the  tint. 
Whichever  plan  be  used  a  good  result  can  be  arrived  at,  and  a  liquid 
obtained  capable  of  numerous  and  most  useful  applications,  whether 
as  a  species  of  varnish,  a  cement,  or  material  for,  in  a  sense,  water¬ 
proofing  paper. 


Chromate  of  potash  is  used  in  dyeing  in  conjunction  with  dextrine, 
&c.,  for  discharging  the  colour  from  various  fabrics ;  it  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  difficulty  has  been  noted  in  using  such  a  mixture,  for 
it  is  found  that  certain  of  the  goods  become  discoloured  by  the 
chromate,  and  that  this  undesired  colour  is  not  easily  removed. 
Will  our  readers  be  “  surprised  to  hear  ”  that  the  cause  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  appears  to  have  been  only  just  found  out,  if  we  may 
judge  from  a  quotation  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  * 
It  has  been  discovered  that  it  is  exposure  to  light  during  treatment 
which  prevents  the  removal  of  the  offending  material.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  indicates  how  little  attention  is  in  general  paid  to  the 
phenomena  attending  the  chemical  action  of  light ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  remarkable  property  possessed  by  the 
chromates  of  rendering  insoluble  gelatine,  &c.,  has  been  utilised  to 
an  extraordinary  extent  in  the  various  pigment  printing  processes, 
operative  chemists  seem  to  have  only  now  become  alive  to  the  fact, 
and  able  to  apply  the  obvious  remedy  in  using  yellow  glass  for  the 
rooms  in  which  the  treatment  of  goods  with  the  cliromated  dextrine 
is  carried  on. 


BLISTERING  OF  ALBUMEN  SURFACES. 

Having  read  with  much  interest  the  various  remarks  which  have 
appeared  in  your  columns  of  late  on  the  blistering  of  albumenised 
surfaces,  I  will,  with  your  approbation,  state  my  conviction  of  the 
cause. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  blisters  and  get  at  a  clear  notion  of  their 
physical  aspect. 
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All  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject  appear  to  agree  that  the  more 
highly  a  paper  is  albumenised  the  more  do  we  suffer  from  the  annoy¬ 
ance.  Well,  such  a  strong  film  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  detach 
some  of  those  large  blisters  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  a  number  of  small  blisters. 

Proceeding  after  the  manner  of  a  microscopist  in  his  dissection  of 
animal  structure,  we  depress  the  sheet  or  photograph  to  the  bottom 
of  a  dish  with  water,  and  there  introduce  a  sharp-pointed  knife, 
whereupon  air  escapes.  Here  we  simply  note  this  fact,  and  continue 
the  dissection.  Having  detached  a  vesicular  film,  and  caught  it  on 
a  small  plate  of  glass  with  the  innermost  side  upwards,  it  will  be 
found  in  almost  every  experiment  to  have  the  surface  fibre  of  the 
paper  attached,  thus  showing  that  it  does  not  part  from  the  surface 
of  the  paper  as  a  film  pure  and  simple.  We  therefore  dismiss  from 
our  minds  the  idea  that  the  outer  surface  only  had  been  rendered 
insoluble,  while  the  inner  portion  had  been  dissolved;  were  this  the 
case  the  blister  would  be  filled  with  the  albumen  solution. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  discovered  by  Graham — that  a  colloid 
solution,  such  as  albumen,  cannot  pass  through  a  colloidal  septum — 
the  blisters  cannot  be  the  result  of  expansion.  Further :  where  a 
colloid  septum  is  wetted  on  both  sides,  liquids  of  the  nature  of  water 
can  diffuse  through,  and  therefore  the  blisters  would  be  filled  with 
water  or  solution  of  crystalloid  salt,  such  as  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Now  we  must  search  deeper  and  wider  for  the  cause.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  blisters  show  themselves  in  greater  force,  in  this 
country,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  July.  During  this 
period  the  natural  waters  are  of  the  most  favourable  temperature  for 
the  absorption  of  air  or  gases  on  which  the  aquatic  plants  feed ; 
gases  coming  in  contact  with  or  passing  through  the  cells  of  the 
living  plant  are  decomposed,  and  the  residual  gas  discharged  into 
the  water.  As  the  water  becomes  lowered  in  temperature  it  is 
unable  to  hold  these  absorbed  gases,  the  minimum  temperature  being 
from  32°  to  40°  Fall. 

It  is  from  this  cause,  in  my  opinion,  that  ice  floats  on  the  surface. 
As  water  becomes  lower  in  temperature  minute  bubbles  of  air  are 
Been  to  grow,  as  it  were,  on  submerged  objects;  eventually  the  buoy¬ 
ancy  overcomes  the  force  of  adhesion  and  gravity,  whereupon  the 
air- beads  rise  and  become  entangled  amongst  the  water  crystals — ice 
— and  thus  render  the  ice  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  the  water  from 
which  it  has  been  formed. 

Some  of  my  readers  will,  most  likely,  say — “  What  has  this  to  do 
with  the  blistering  of  albumen  surfaces?”  Well,  let  us  see  how 
these  ideas,  derived  from  anterior  observations,  assist  us  in  the 
matter. 

There  are  many  substances  beside  the  growing  tissue  and  cells 
having  the  property  of  condensing  gases  in  their  pores,  and  often 
entering  into  combination  with  such  avidity  that  sufficient  heat  is 
liberated  to  render  the  substance  incandescent.  Such  is  the  case 
when  hydrogen  gas  is  impinged  on  platinum  in  a  spongy  form. 
Fresh-burned  charcoal  is  another  substance  having  the  property  of 
condensing  many  times  its  own  volume  of  gas,  and  by  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  occluded  air  the  external  air  sticks  as  a  film  on  the  sub¬ 
stance  with  considerable  force — wets  the  surface,  if  I  may  use  the 
Bimilo.  Most  substances  possessing  extremely  minute  pores  or  inter¬ 
stices  have  this  property,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  for  different  kinds 
of  gases;  therefore  we  may  fairly  class  the  fine  texture  of  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  amongst  such  bodies. 

Grant  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  above-mentioned  cases, 
then  the  cause  and  effect  become  intelligible.  First  we  have  a  hard¬ 
ened  paper  with  gases  or  air  condensed  in  the  interstices,  and  with 
the  external  air  adhering  to  it;  in  this  condition  it  is  coated  with 
an  amorphous  film  of  albumen.  All  appears  to  go  on  favourably 
until  the  fixing  process;  here  the  temperature  is  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  water  contained  in  the  prints.  Now  the  absorbed  air 
which  the  water  contains  finding  a  nucleus  on  its  permeating  the 
body  of  the  paper  grows  immediately  (as  I  poiuted  out  when  direct¬ 
ing  your  attention  to  the  phenomena  proceeding  from  the  freezing  of 
the  water)  in  the  surface-fibre,  thus  it  is  likely  that  the  blisters'are 
formed  in  all  cases  where  air  is  enclosed.  Hyposulphite  of  soda 
when  entering  into  solution  reduces  the  temperature  considerably — 
the  air  being  then  held  with  so  little  force  readily  unites  with  a 
nucleus. 

To  counteract  this  natural  effect  it  is  obvious  that  means  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  on  the  addition 
of  water  to  the  hypo,  solution,  or  on  the  transference  of  prints  from 
the  hypo,  into  water  containing  absorbed  air. 

If  this  be  unmanageable,  the  easiest  thing  to  do  is  to  dip  the  prints 
into  methylated  alcohol,  after  leaving  the  toning  bath.  This  treat¬ 
ment  removes  the  sizing  from  the  paper,  and  the  prints  appear 
translucent  while  wet.  They  should  now  be  well  washed ;  any  disen¬ 


gaged  air  will  then  be  able  to  escape  through  the  porous  body  of 
the  paper.  It  has  been  recommended  to  employ  a  large  charcoal 
filter  to  absorb  the  air  or  gases,  but,  like  all  filters,  it  will  require 
cleaning  out,  and  the  charcoal  needs  re-burning. 

A  word  on  filters  in  conclusion.  The  public  purchase  filters,  and 
imagine  that  they  are  to  have  pure  water,  or  clarilied  solution,  for 
evermore  without  trouble ;  let  them  be  undeceived,  because  when 
charcoal  becomes  saturated  it  must  be  re-burned  to  restore  its 
purifying  properties.  F.  W.  Hart,  F.C.S. 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE. 

In  last  week’s  issue  your  idea  of  combining  silver  with  a  new  base 
in  the  collodio-bromide  is  so  good  that  I  think  it  just  as  well  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  very  notion  of  acetate  of  silver  has  been  carried  out  by 
me  a  dozen  years  ago,  although  in  another  form.  I  made  a  collodion 
for  wet-plate  work  in  which  an  iodide  was  used  with  about  an  equal 
part  of  acetate  of  soda ;  the  collodion  was  accelerated  to  sucli  a 
degree  that  my  exposure  was  reduced  to  about  a  fourth  of  what  I 
would  have  given  without  the  acetate.  The  plate  developed  beauti¬ 
fully  and  free  from  fog.  Here,  again,  comes  in  the  law  of  compen¬ 
sation  ;  my  thoroughbred  collodion  was,  at  the  end  of  a  dozen  hours, 
as  slow  as  a  team  of  oxen,  as  vitality  seemed  to  expend  itself  in  one 
coup  d'etat,  and  the  second  day  it  was  capital - for  cleaning  plates. 

A  bromo-iodised  collodion  could  not  be  stimulated  with  any  such 
exertion.  Since  practising  the  collodio-bromide  process  I  have  often 
promised  myself  an  experiment  in  this  direction  ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  partly  from  my  failure  when  bromide  was  in  the  collodion,  the 
trial  has  ended  in  the  intention  only. 

Mr.  Henry  Cooper’s  success  with  lactate  of  ammonia  has  inspired 
me  with  a  strong  hope  that  collodio-bromide  is  to  be  the  perfection  of 
“  everything  to  be  desired  ”  in  dry-plate  work. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Col.  Wortley  has  found  out  the  conditions 
of  making  a  Promised  collodion  which  arrives  at  maturity  without 
passing .  through  that  infantile  existence  which  I  have  always 
regarded  as  unfavourable  to  the  best  results.  When  I  made  the 
statement  in  your  Journal,  it  was  from  the  united  experience  of  all 
my  collodio-bromide  acquaintances,  which,  if  pinned  together,  would, 
in  respect  of  mere  lapse  of  time,  extend  over  the  greater  part  of  a 
century. 

Although  bromised  collodion  will  give  good  results  when  freshly 
made,  the  development  of  the  image  is  almost  a  matter  of  physical 
force — more  ammonia,  more  silver,  and  such  like — in  order  that  the 
excellent  prints  expected  from  your  exertions  may  be  superb  indeed, 
in  consequence  of  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  negative. 

I  do  not  condemn  Col.  Wortley ’s  mode  of  working,  for  I  have 
lately  seen  some  of  his  negatives  possessing  the  very  highest  qualities 
attainable  by  any  process ;  but,  in  support  of  my  own  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  collodion  should  be  left  to  ripen  as  a  means  of  lighten¬ 
ing  our  labours  in  the  dark  room,  I  may  state  that  for  over  two 
years  I  never  used  silver  as  an  intensifier,  alkaline  development 
giving  me  always  the  right  density,  and  occasionally  too  much. 
With  an  “  infant  ”  collodion  silver  is  the  only  “  soothing  syrup  ” 
that  affords  nourishment  to  the  sickly  image.  J.  W.  Gough. 


THE  FADING  OF  MERCURY-TONED  TRANSPARENCIES. 

In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  said  to  be  wisdom.  This 
may  be  true  enough  in  the  abstract,  but  in  its  special  applications  it 
may  sometimes  lead  to  bewilderment,  more  particularly  if  the  counsel 
of  one  of  the  “  multitude  ”  be  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  another 
counsellor. 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  your  useful  Year-Book  and  Almanac 
I  find  that  Mr.  Brooks  has  something  to  say  in  behalf  of  a  process 
that  has  of  late  received  some  rude  words  and  rough  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Editors  and  others,  the  process  to  which  I  refer  being 
the  toning  of  transparencies  by  means  of  mercury.  As  Mr.  Brooks 
has  issued  a  great  number  of  photo-crayons  toned  with  this  agent,  it 
would  appear  that  he  felt  somewhat  uneasy  at  the  prospects  of  their 
fading ;  but  he  says— “  I  now  feel  quite  decided  that,  if  the  picture  be 
protected  by  a  good  varnish,  fading  will  not  ensue  when  a  picture  is 
thoroughly  toned  with  mercury.” 

Let  not  Mr.  Brooks  nor  any  one  else  lay  this  flattering  unction  to 
his  soul.  If  varnish  be  the  aegis  which  is  trusted  to  ward  off  the 
destructive  effects  of  fading  from  the  picture,  I  warn  those  interested 
from  putting  any  trust  in  it;  for  I  have  in  my  possession  several  of 
such  pictures  varnished  in  the  most  faultless  manner,  with  varnish 
of  unexceptionable  quality,  which  have  faded  away  into  almost  invi¬ 
sibility.  Now,  as  these  transparencies  have  been  prepared  by  myself 
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as  well  as  by  photographers  of  recognised  high  position,  including 
the  introducer  of  the  photo-crayon,  I  believe  that  I  am  warranted  in 
assuming  that  every  requisite  care  has  been  taken  both  in  the  toning 
and  the  washing. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  heat  is  an  all-important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  destruction  of  a  mercury-toned  glass  picture,  and  that 
from  this  cause  the  lantern  pictures  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fade, 
whereas  those  not  subjected  to  heat  will  stand.  I  regret  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  shatter  the  prop  that  is  raised  from  this  basis  to  support  the 
stability  of  the  photo-crayon  ;  for  in  a  series  of  two  dozen  mercury- 
toned  lantern  pictures,  purchased  not  much  over  two  years  ago, 
several  which  have  never  been  in  the  lantern  or  exposed  to  heat  in 
any  way  have  faded  into  worthlessness. 

I  think,  therefore,  from  what  I  have  said,  the  truth  of  which  the 
Editors  will  attest — seeing  that  I  send  them  herewith  several  speci¬ 
mens — there  is  only  one  lesson  to  be  drawn,  and  it  is  this : — Above  all 
things,  as  you  value  your  reputation,  avoid  the  use  of  mercury  for 
toning  either  lantern  transparencies  or  photo-crayon  pictures  d  la 
Sarony.  '  Don  Quixote. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic)  Photographer. 

The  Attractive  Chemical  Experiments  for  Youthful  Readers ,  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Almanac,  and  which,  I  suppose,  was  “crowded  out’’ 
of  that  widely-circulated  annual,  forms  a  special  kind  of  reading 
that  will  prove  attractive  to  old  as  well  as  youthful  readers ;  for  I 
believe  I  am  quite  safe  in  affirming  that  chemical  “tricks”  are 
equally  appreciated  by  old  and  young.  I  recollect  attending  on  one 
occasion  an  entertainment  of  a  very  attractive  nature,  which  may  be 
described  as  follows : — The  lecturer,  having  placed  on  the  table 
several  glasses  apparently  quite  clean  and  empty,  proceeded  to  fill  them 
from  an  ordinary  decanter  full  of  water ;  first,  however,  asking  the 
audience  to  name  the  liquors  they  preferred.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
by  request  the  glasses  were  respectively  filled  with  what  purported 
to  be  port,  sherry,  whisky,  rum,  brandy,  and  sofortli.  When  milk 
was  asked  for,  the  white  fluid  was  immediately  produced ;  so  with 
soda  water,  which  fizzed  and  sparkled,  and  with  ginger  beer,  the 
froth  of  which  stood  stiff,  without  subsiding.  One  gentleman, 
anathematising  the  temperance  fluids,  asked  for  a  glass  of  some¬ 
thing  hot  and  fiery ;  and,  in  response,  a  glass  was  filled  and  from  it 
issued  flames  of  fire.  As  the  clear  glass  decanter  was  filled  with  water 
in  the  presence  of  the  audience  this  trick  was  rendered  more  sur¬ 
prising  than  if  an  opaque  bottle  had  been  employed,  as  is  the  custom 
with  the  majority  of  “  inexhaustible  bottle  ”  conjurers.  As  this  is  not 
written  for  youthful  readers,  but  for  those  who  are  everyday  readers 
of  the  Journal,  I  will  pay  a  compliment  to  their  chemical  perspicuity 
and  assume  that  they  know  how  these  changes  took  place.  How¬ 
ever,  if  I  hear  that  I  have  assumed  too  much,  I  wili  next  month 
give  the  explanation  of  these  small  chemical  marvels. 

Who  does  not  sympathise  with  a  “Black-Country  Foto.,”  who 
appears  to  think  that  there  is  no  use  in  his  sending  portraits  to  the 
London  exhibition  because  he  can’t  afford  to  have  his  negatives 
worked  upon  to  the  degree  that  seems  requisite  to  permit  of  success¬ 
ful  competition?  If  the  gossip  that  was  indulged  in  by  the  visitors 
to  the  exhibition  is  to  be  credited,  the  preparing  of  the  portrait 
negatives  of  one  amateur  must  have  been  attended  with  no  small 
cost ;  for  it  was  asserted  that  he  not  only  had  skilled  professional 
aid,  but  that  the  negatives  were  handed  over  to  a  retoucher  to  be 
dealt  with  regardless  of  expense.  Where  Dives  goes  in  for  honours 
Lazarus  has,  under  similar  circumstances,  but  small  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess.  When  specimens  from  untouched  negatives  are  exhibited  (not 
necessarily  to  the  exclusion  of  prints  after  touching),  then  will  some 
grumbling  cease. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society  has  at  last  quitted  its 
old  quarters  in  the  City  of  London  College  and  has  removed  to  a 
more  central  situation.  Between  the  convenience  and  elegance  of 
Arundel  Hall  and  the  City  of  London  College  there  is  no  compari¬ 
son  ;  and  the  removal  ought  to  tell  most  beneficially  upon  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  society. 

The  communications  already  made  to  photographic  societies  this 
year  indicate  activity.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  Mr.  Sawyer  read  a  paper  on  Photography  in  the 
Printing  Press,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  discuss  the  novelty  of 
Mr.  Edwards’s  process,  so  far  as  its  patentability  was  concerned.  At 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society  there  were  two 
papers — one  by  Mr.  Dunmore,  on  The  Cause  and  Prevention  of 
Blisters  on  Albumenised  Paper,  the  other  being  by  Mr.  Croughton, 


On  Photographic  versus  Literal  Truth.  In  the  former  the  cause  of 
blistering  was  alleged  to  be  the  imperfectly  rendering  soluble  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  albumen  ;  in  the  latter  (the  discussion  on  which 
is  deferred  till  next  meeting)  the  essayist  spoke  of  the  exaggerations 
and  distortions  caused  by  using  a  short-focus  lens,  and  he  condemned 
the  pandering  to  human  weakness  displayed  by  a  large  firm  who 
owed  its  success  to  the  amount  of  flattery  bestowed  upon  its 
customers  by  the  inordinate  use  of  retouching.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  a  resume  of  the  progress  of  the 
past  year  was  given  by  Dr.  Nicol,  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  distorting  lens  into  a  non-distorting  one  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  doubtful  value — an  opinion  in  which  the  generality  of  photo¬ 
graphers  will  scarce]}7  coincide.  The  Manchester  Photographic 
Society  had  a  paper  by  Mr.  Coote  On  the  Good  Keeping  Qualities  of 
C olio dio- Albumen  Plates  between  Exposure  and  Development.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  thing  that  many  dry  plates,  after  exposure,  do  not  retain 
the  latent  image  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  developing  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  the  camera  has  effected  its  portion  of  the  work.  As  a 
type  of  processes  of  this  kind  the  tannin  may  be  mentioned,  whether 
this  substance  be  used  as  a  preservative  in  the  silver  bath  or  the 
emulsion  methods.  Mr.  Coote  developed  successfully  a  collodio- 
albumen  plate  which  had  been  kept  for  more  than  two  years  after 
being  exposed. 


TRANSALPINE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I  had  been  out  of  sorts  all  the  spring;  my  business  engagements  had 
kept  me  longer  than  usual  in  town,  and  prevented  my  getting  a  little  re¬ 
laxation.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  August  I  was  able  to  put  into 
execution  a  long-contemplated  visit  to  some  relatives  in  Italy,  and  try 
what  change  of  air  and  a  holiday  would  do  for  me. 

So  away  we  started— -a  party  of  four,  my  wife  and  two  ladies  under 
my  charge — and  armed  with  Cook’s  tickets  we  made  our  way  via  New- 
haven  to  Paris,  which  we  reached  late  at  night.  Next  day,  as  our 
train  for  Italy  did  not  leave  till  the  evening,  Ave  wandered  about  Paris, 
visiting  the  sad  scenes  of  Communistic  destruction.  Plenty  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  every  shop  illustrative  of  the  wretched  devastation  which  was 
visible  on  all  sides.  In  a  place  like  Paris  there  was  of  course  all  qualities, 
shapes,  and  sizes;  and,  in  addition  to  souvenirs  of  the  ruined  public 
buildings,  there  were  to  be  bought  a  great  variety  purporting  to  be 
faithful  representations  of  the  events  of  the  siege,  such  as  barricades, 
executions,  streets  with  dead  bodies  lying  in  them,  and  so  forth.  These, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  were  fictitious,  carefully-arranged  tableaux,  but 
terribly  natural,  and  greedily  bought  by  tourists,  the  greater  portion  of 
whom  never  for  one  moment  questioned  the  reality  of  the  representation. 

At  night  we  started  from  the  Lyons  station  for  our  long-ihrough  journey 
over  Mont  Cenis,  for  the  tunnel  was  not  yet  complete.  By  morning  we 
were  travelling  through  the  lovely  scenery  from  Chambery  to  St.  Michel, 
the  commencement  of  the  Fell  railway  over  the  mountain.  Here  there 
is  a  splendid  field  for  the  photographic  artist,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
discover,  hitherto  unworked.  As  the  railway  wound  its  tortuous  way 
amidst  the  charming  mountain  scenery  the  landscape  changed  at  every 
turn — bridges,  cottages,  foliage  of  every  variety,  rivers,  brooks,  and 
torrents  coming  into  view  every  instant.  Here  a  photographer  might 
spend  weeks  without  exhausting  the  rich  field  for  his  camera. 

At  three  o’clock  St.  Michel  was  reached,  and  after  some  inexplicable 
delay — which,  however,  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  making  a  comfortable 
dinner — we  changed  from  the  ordinary  line  of  railway  to  the  special 
narrow-gauge  carriages  on  the  Fell  system  for  crossing  the  mountain.  A 
grand  journey  it  is— zigzagging  over  the  steep  ascent,  through  scenery 
of  charming  and  varied  character !  This  Fell  system  has  been  so  often 
described  I  shall  forbear  to  say  more  about  it,  except  that  it  con¬ 
trasted  very  favourably  both  in  time  and  comfort  with  the  old  diligence 
journey  I  had  undergone  some  years  before  over  the  same  route. 

From  our  delay  in  starting  we  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  just  in  time  to  miss  the  last  train  for  Turin,  which  we  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  leaving  the  station  as  we  entered  it.  This  involved 
our  stopping  at  Susa  for  the  night ;  and,  of  all  wretched,  miserable 
places,  commend  me  to  Susa.  Nobody  stops  there  who  can  get  away. 
It  was  eleven  at  night,  and  we  had  been  travelling  ever  since  8.40  the 
previous  evening.  Telling  the  porter  to  take  us  to  the  best  hotel,  away 
we  trudged,  only  too  glad  to  take  advantage  of  any  resting-place  for  the 
night  we  could  get — a  regular  old-fashioned  Italian  hotel,  the  entry 
through  the  kitchen,  and  the  lower  part  of  which,  built  round  a  court¬ 
yard,  was  devoted  to  the  horses,  cows,  and  pigs — very  picturesque, 
no  doubt,  but,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  anything  but  savoury  in  the 
way  of  scent. 

The  next  morning  we  explored  the  town,  which,  though  small,  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  contains  plenty  of  quaint  bits  of  buildings, 
which  would  make  good  food  for  the  camera,  but  not  a  photograph  did 
I  see  for  sale.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  we  set  off  for  Milan, 
being  anxious  to  reach  that  city,  as  we  expected  some  of  our  family 
to  meet  us  there.  This  involved  our  missing  Turin,  the  scenery  around 
which  is  well  worth  the  photographer’s  attention,  as  I  know  of  old, 
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though  the  city  itself  has  no  feature  of  interest  to  the  ardst.  At  Milan 
we  met  with  plenty  of  photographs  of  the  Turin  scenery,  but,  like  the 
rest  of  the  photographs  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  as  souvenirs  of  these 
places  of  a  very  inferior  character. 

At  Milan,  though  there  are  several  good  portraitists,  the  views  of  the 
place  and  surroundings  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  Shop  after  shop 
we  visited  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  presentable  view  of  the  wondrous 
cathedral,  but  not  one  could  I  succeed  in  obtaining  which  would  be  worth 
having.  In  former  days,  no  doubt,  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
managing  to  get  to  a  sufficient  distance  for  a  good  point  of  view,  and 
wide-angle  lenses  were  not  to  be  had.  Now,  however,  that  the  Milan 
Improvements  Company  have  cleared  a  broad  space  in  front,  this  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  removed  ;  but  there  seems  no  one  who  knows  how  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  Swing  backs  appear  to  be  unknown,  and  every 
view  is  wretchedly  distorted  with  converging  perpendiculars — if  such 
a  phrase  be  admissible — owing  to  the  tilting  of  the  camera. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Milan  we  started  to  visit  my  eldest  son, 
resident  in  a  small  Lombard  town  off  the  main  track  of  the  railway, 
where  be,  as  a  civil  engineer,  was  superintending  the  construction  of  some 
irrigation  works.  Here  we  stayed  some  days,  seeing  something  of 
genuine  Italian  peasant  or  farmer  life,  which  the  ordinary  tourist  sees 
nothing  of.  A  primitive  life  it  is.  The  farmer  or  peasant  grows  his  own 
hemp  or  flax,  and  steeps  it  in  one  of  the  numerous  streams  that  are  led 
through  the  place.  It  is  then  beaten  or  rubbed  out  with  the  hand,  the 
women  specially  joining  in  this  labour,  and  afterwards  spinning  it  with 
the  distaff.  When  spun  it  is  woven  in  a  primitive  handloom  into  linen 
for  household  use ;  or  it  is  made  into  ropes  by  means  equally  primitive 
in  their  arrangement.  All  these  would  form  numerous  interesting  groups 
and  bits  for  the  photographer,  and  tourists  would  gladly  purchase  if  they 
could  get  these  souvenirs  of  the  peasant  in  his  picturesque  costume 
engaged  in  these  various  occupations,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  tumble- 
down  cottage,  or  driving  his  peculiar  cart. 

The  country  is  one  vast  flat,  and  it  is  only  the  people  and  their 
dwellings  that  afford  any  food  for  the  photographer,  but  these  are  well 
worth  recording.  To  do  this,  however,  the  artist  must  leave  the  beaten 
track,  and  he  will  need  some  enthusiasm  for  his  work  to  make  him  put 
up  with  the  wretched  accommodation  he  will  meet  with  in  his  country 
tour.  We,  indeed,  were  fortunate  in  not  having  to  avail  ourselves  of 
this,  staying  in  very  comfortable  quarters  with  our  relative.  The  heat 
was  excessive — so  much  so,  that  the  navvies  engaged  on  the  canal  con¬ 
struction  worked  all  but  naked,  wearing  nothing  but  a  shirt. 

After  a  few  days’  stay,  much  interested  in  all  we  saw,  we  rejoined 
the  railway  and  sped  on  our  way  to  Arona,  steamed  along  the  shore  of 
Lago  Maggiore  to  Pallanza,  whence  we  travelled  along  the  great  Simplon 
route  to  a  village  where  another  son  resided,  who  is  connected  with  the 
gold  mines  of  that  district.  Here  we  took  up  our  abode,  making  excur¬ 
sions  up  the  Val  Ansasca  to  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  visiting  the 
various  Italian  lakes,  passing  from  one  place  to  another  on  their  shores, 
sometimes  in  rowing  boats,  sometimes  in  steamers,  and  sometimes  by 
carriage.  In  this  way  we  passed  through  scenes  of  lake  and  mountain 
to  which  no  photographer  that  we  could  meet  with  had  done  justice.  At 
every  place  we  stopped  there  were  plenty  of  photographs  offered  to  the 
tourist,  from  the  humble  carte-de-visite  size  to  the  more  pretentious 
12  by  10,  but  not  one  did  I  see  that  was  worth  having. 

Landscape  photography  seems  not  to  be  understood  by  the  Italians. 
They  seem  to  set  the  camera  down  anywhere,  without  any  consideration 
for  picturesque  effect — no  judgment  whatever  exercised  as  to  light  and 
shade,  and  the  result  is  a  hard  black  and  white  picture  with  a  clean 
white  paper  sky,  wholly  devoid  of  anything  like  artistic  effect. 

What  would  not  a  Wilson  or  an  England  effect  here!  I  wish  they 
who  have  done  so  much  for  Scotland  and  Switzerland  could  be  persuaded 
to  cross  the  Alps  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  labours  in  these  charm¬ 
ing  scenes.  Surely  it  would  answer  their  purpose  to  spend  some  months 
in  these  parts.  I  can  promise  them,  in  addition  to  scenery  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  variety,  good  hotels  and  not  expensive,  with  the  means  of 
locomotion  easy  and  cheap.  If  the  foregoing  lines  should  induce  them 
or  some  other  competent  artists  to  pay  a  visit  to  these  regions,  I  shall,  I 
hope,  have  done  some  service  to  photography  and  the  diffusion  of  art. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  M.A.,  Cantab. 


THE  EARS  AND  THUMBS  OF  CONTENTION. 

Who  that  has  read  the  graphic  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  shapes 
aud  characteristics  of  ears  given  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Rejlander  in  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  will  not  feel  an  interest  in  this 
topic  ?  Who,  once  more,  that  has  read  the  evidence  in  the  Tichborne 
trial,  given  in  our  number  for  December  22,  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  will  not  feel  some  interest  in  thumbs? 
On  both  of  these  topics  the  Attorney-General  enlarged  at  much  length 
in  his  speech  on  Tuesday  last. 

Respecting  the  former  subject — that  of  the  ears — the  Attorney-General 
said  : — 1  come  now  to  another  member  of  the  body  upon  which  we  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  evidence.  If  the  evidence  you  have  got  before  you 
be  tiue,  tho  claimant  and  Roger  Tichborne  cannot  be  the  same.  That 


is  my  argument  upon  the  question  as  to  his  ears.  We  have  got  unusually 
full  and  distinct  proof  about  the  ears,  and  I’ll  demonstrate  to  you  that 
they  cannot  be  the  same  on  the  ears  alone.  Now,  the  ears  are  not  so 
unimportant  as  some  people  may  be  inclined  to  make  out,  although,  I 
dare  say,  my  learned  friend  will  by-and-by  treat  the  ears  with  summary 
contempt.  First  of  all,  M'Cann  distinctly  recognises  him  by  his  ears 
amongst  other  things.  Then  we  find  that  Mr.  Baigent  in  his  affidavit 
said  something  upon  the  same  subject: — “I  then  left  with  Mr.  Holmes, 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  Swan  Hotel.  On  entering  the  large  room 
facing  the  street  I  saw  the  plaintiff,  whom  l  recognised  instantly  as  tho 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Doughty  Tichborne,  whom  I  formerly 
so  well  knew.  His  eyes,  the  upper  part  of  his  head,  and  his  ears  were 
unmistakable,  and  his  voice  had  quite  an  effect  upon  me,  and  was  alone 
quite  enough  to  convince  me.”  At  this  time,  when  Mr.  Baigent  made 
his  affidavit,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  Chili  photographs.  He  pro¬ 
bably  knew  nothing  about  either  of  them  ;  certainly  not  of  the  one  in  tho 
case  produced  here.  These  Chili  daguerreotypes  were  in  due  time 
proved  in  the  case  to  be  good  and  true  likenesses  of  the  real  Roger 
Tichborne,  and  we  have  Roger  Tichborne’s  own  letter  upon  the  subject 
describing  how  they  were  taken.  He  sent  one,  as  you  may  remember, 
to  Lady  Doughty,  and  one  to  Sir  James  and  Lady  Tichborne.  Finding 
that  they  were  authentic  and  good  likenesses,  and  knowing  this  at  tho 
time  when  he  came  to  be  examined  (he  himself  having  said  in  his  affida¬ 
vit  that  he  recognised  the  plaintiff  by  his  ears),  and  finding  that  tho 
daguerreotypes  would  not  suit  the  ears  theory,  Mr.  Baigent,  in  his  cross- 
examination,  turns  round  upon  the  daguerreotypes  and  tries  to  discredit 
and  throw  dirt  upon  them,  knowing  full  well,  if  they  were  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  the  ears  of  Roger  Tichborne  and  this  man  could  not  be 
the  ears  of  the  same  persons.  He  is  acute  enough  to  see  that,  aud  so 
when  he  is  examined  he  turns  round  upon  the  daguerreotypes.  He 
says  it  was  a  badly-formed  ear ;  but  Sir  William  Fergusson,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  it  was  a  large  ear,  but  remarkably  handsome. 
He  was  shown  the  photograph  at  this  point,  and  asked  whether  the  ear 
as  it  there  appeared  represented  the  ear  of  Roger  Tichborne,  aud  he  said 
he  thought  not.  The  cross-examination  goes  on  to  say: — “  The  position 
in  the  photograph  is  not  such  as  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  ear.  Is  this 
daguerreotype  a  fair  representation  of  Roger  Tichborne  as  you  last  saw 
him  ? — It  is  a  very  poor  representation  of  him.  I  don’t  speak  of  it  as  a 
work  of  art,  Mr.  Baigent,  but  does  it  faithfully  represent  the  features, 
to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? — I  do  not  consider  it  a  faithful  or  good 
portrait.  Does  it  faithfully  represent  the  features  ?— No,  it  does  not 
give  you  a  faithful  representation  of  the  man  as  he  was.  I  cannot  say, 
but  it  is  something  like  him,  but  it  is  a  very  poor  thing.  Is  there  any 
mistaking  it  ? — Oh,  it  is  over-solarised,  burnt  out,  and  everything  else. 
Is  it  a  picture  you  could  look  at  without  knowing  it  was  intended  for 
Sir  Roger  Tichborne  ? — You  must  look  at  it  two  or  three  times  before 
you  can  make  it  out.  Does  it  represent  the  ear  ? — It  does  not  convey 
an  idea  of  the  ear  of  Roger  Tichborne.”  At  this  time  Mr.  Baigent  knew 
perfectly  well  what  we  were  going  to  say  about  the  ears.  At  this  stage 
of  his  cross-examination  there  was  an  adjournment,  and  when  he  comes 
back  into  the  box  he  is  questioned  further  about  the  other  daguerreotype, 
and  he  then  said  neither  of  the  pictures  gave  a  representation  of  Roger 
Tichborne’s  ears.  He  throws  dirt,  you  see,  on  the  daguerreotypes,  but 
he  asserts  they  show  the  same  sort  of  ear  that  the  claimant  now  has. 
But  my  learned  friend  called  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley.  We  are  told 
he  is  a  great  authority  in  matters  of  photographs.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
duty  to  dispute  that.  I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  he 
knows  more  about  photographs,  than  Mr.  Baigent.  But  Colonel  Wortley 
very  likely  did  not  know  of  this  point  about  the  ears.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  in  the  course  of  the  cross-examination,  said: — “I  should  call 
your  attention  to  this :  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  might  have  extended  below  the  junction,  and  that  a  different  effect 
is  produced  by  some  defect  of  the  light.  Do  you  find  indications  of 
that  ?”  Colonel  Wortley,  in  reply  to  this  question,  said  he  did  not  think 
there  was  any  such  indication.  We  have,  gentlemen,  got  thus  far.  The 
ear  is  a  very  important  question.  We  have  got  Mr.  Baigent  first  of  all 
making  importance  of  it  in  his  affidavit,  and  we  have  got  other  witnesses 
who  do  the  same.  We  have  got  it  that  Mr.  Baigent  at  that  time  did  not 
kuow  of  the  existence  of  these  Chili  photographs,  and  that  when  he  did 
know  about  them  he  said  two  things — first,  that  they  were  very  bad, 
and  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  likenesses ;  and  next,  that  they  showed 
the  dependent  ear  of  the  claimant.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  is  called  on 
the  same  side  as  an  authority,  and  he  says  they  are  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  do  not  show  that  upon  which  Mr.  Baigent  insists.  That  is  so  far  as 
we  have  got  in  the  great  ear  question,  and  by  your  leave  we  will  here 
break  off  for  our  usual  adjournment.  [The  adjournment  here  took  place 
accordingly.]  Let  me  say,  gentlemen,  I  quite  feel — and  I  am  afraid  I 
may  have  shown  that  I  feel — the  tedium  of  this  part  of  the  case ;  but  if 
I  am  right  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  case  of  all.  This  ought 
to  be  conclusive,  because  you  may  argue  about  mind  and  memory,  but 
if  the  body  be  not  the  same  there  is  practically  an  end  of  the  case.  Pray 
don’t  suppose  I  suggest  that  you  are  not  the  kindest  of  listeners.  I  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  only  apologising  for  appearing  to  take  up 
time  in  apparently  small  matters,  but  if  they  are  really  made  out  to 
your  satisfaction  they  are  of  enormous  importance  in  the  consideration 
of  the  case.  If  I  show  that  the  ears  of  the  plaintiff  cannot  be  those  of 
the  real  Roger ;  if  I  afterwards  prove,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  by  other 
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features,  an  utter  physical  irreconcilability  between  the  two  persons,  you 
will  find  that  there  is  an  end  of  the  claimant’s  case.  Well,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  Mr.  Baigent,  for  reasons  that  I  then  explained,  attempted  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  daguerreotypes,  though  Colonel  Wortley  has 
distinctly  accredited  them.  When  that  failed  the  next  thing  the 
plaintiff’s  advisers  tried  to  do  was  to  show  that  his  ears  had,  in  point 
of  fact,  altered.  According  to  their  present  shape  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  not  like  the  ears  of  Roger  in  1854.  The  daguerreotypes 
prove  this  much,  so  they  had  to  fall  back  on  the  theory  of  the  ears 
having  altered.  The  persons  examined  to  sustain  this  point  were  Dr. 
Sutherland,  Mr.  Canton,  and  Sir  William  Fergusson.  I  shall  refer  to 
Mr.  Canton’s  evidence  first.  He  is  asked  whether  he  noticed  the  ears 
at  all,  and  he  answered  that  he  did.  Both  had  this  peculiarity — that 
they  were  unusually  large  and  the  lobes  were  pendent.  The  rest  of 
the  ears  was  well  formed,  and  then — “Does  any  portion  of  the  ear 
change  w  ith  age  ? — The  skin  covering  the  cartilage  becomes  more  firmly 
adherent,  and  the  lobe  of  the  ear  in  those  who  get  lean  in  old  age 
becomes  less.  Supposing  a  person  gradually  increased  in  size,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?—  The  lobe  of  the  ear  would  be  increased  also  if 
the  increased  size  of  the  ear  was  due  to  fat.  Would  the  ear  become 
more  pendent  ? — As  it  would  become  changed  with  fat  the  ear  would 
increase  in  all  directions  except  above.  A  Juror  :  Does  the  ear  lay  in 
fat  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  body  ?  —As  fat  increases  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  so  it  would  be  in  the  lobes  of  the  ear.  In  this  case 
I  saw  fat  cheeks,  and  expected  to  see  fat  lobes.”  Mr.  Canton  does  not 
say  whether  the  lobes  would  change  in  character,  or  whether  they 
would  become  adherent  or  non-adherent ;  but  he  says  that  on  that  part 
of  the  lobe  which  is  not  cartilaginous  fat  would  grow,  as  I  suppose 
it  would.  I  did  not  cross-examine  this  witness,  because  he  did  not  say 
anything  it  was  necessary  to  challenge,  and  because  I  had  got  all  I 
wanted  from  Sir  William  Fergusson.  He,  therefore,  left  the  matter 
very  much  where  one’s  sense  would  leave  it,  and  does  not  come  to  the 
point  at  all. 

The  Judge— He  says  his  attention  was  only  called  to  the  claimant’s 
ear  the  day  before. 

The  Attorney-General  (assenting)  —  But  Sir  William  Fergusson,  ex¬ 
amined  and  cross-examined,  goes  much  further  in  the  matter: — “Is 
there  anything  you  recollect  as  a  peculiarity  ? — Very  recently,  about 
the  lobes  of  the  ear.  What  was  that  peculiarity  ? — The  lobe  was  much 
larger  than  is  the  case  with  most  people.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  : 
In  what  way  larger ’—Witness :  It  was  broader  and  softer  to  the 
touch  than  is  common.  The  Attorney-General :  Do  they  depend  much 
or  adhere  ?— They  depend  so  much  that  they  strike  one  at  once.  When 
you  say  depend,  what  do  you  mean  ? — They  hang  down.  Below  the 
junction  with  the  side  of  the  face,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes,  they  hang 
down.  Are  they  free  ’—Yes,  they  are  free.  They  are  big  lobes,  hand¬ 
some,  and  very  conspicuous.  They,  are,  however,  big,  and  many 
people  would  object  to  them  on  that  account.  Was  there  anything  to 
show  whether  they  were  in  a  natural  or  unnatural  condition? — Decidedly 
in  a  natural  condition.  Do  you  think  any  pulling  would  have  produced 
the  condition  in  which  you  saw  the  lobes  of  the  plaintiff’s  ears  ? — No ; 

I  think  not.”  Then  in  cross-examination  by  the  jury,  the  witness  was 
asked  whether  he  thought  a  great  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  body 
generally  would  have  affected  the  size  of  the  ears,  and  what  was  Sir 
Wm.  Fergusson’s  answer  ?  He  said,  No;  and  that  it  was  a  rare  thing 
for  fat  to  be  deposited  on  the  ear — in  fact,  never  ;  but  we  some¬ 
times  saw  tumours  in  that  locality,  which  he,  however,  explained 
were  very  different  things  from  fat — so  distinct,  in  fact,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  Sir  William  Fergusson, 
therefore,  differs  from  Mr.  Canton  about  the  matter  of  fat  on  the  ears. 
Mr.  Canton  says  that  fat  is  deposited  on  the  ear  where  it  is  not  cartila¬ 
ginous  and  does  not  adhere  to  the  cheek  or  side  of  the  face ;  but  Sir 
William  Fergusson  says,  “  No,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  fat  to  be  deposited 
on  the  ear  ;  in  fact,  never,  I  may  say.  ”  In  effect,  Sir  W.  Fergusson 
says  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  trick  or  pulling  the  ears  having  been 
practised,  and  therefore  the  fair  conclusion  is  that  what  he  saw  in  1871 
he  would  have  seen  on  the  same  ear  in  1854,  and  there  I  must  leave  it. 
Dr.  Sutherland  is  then  called  and  examined  about  the  ears: — “Was 
your  attention  called  to  his  ears’ — Yes.  When?— On  the  9th  of  No¬ 
vember.  Would  you  agree  with  Sir  W.  Fergusson  that  the  plaintiff’s 
ears  are  large,  well-formed  and  unusually  pendent? — Yes.  Are  they 
what  you  would  call  decidedly  and  distinctly  detached  ears? — Decidedly. 
Are  there  some  ears  which  are  perfectly  lobeless  ? — No  doubt.  And 
others  in  which  the  lobe  is  detached  ? — Yes.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  W. 
Fergusson  that  if  a  man  has  a  lobeless  ear  it  never  becomes  pendent  ? — 
I  should  think  it  would  not.  And  anatomically  you  would  say  that  if 
a  man  has  the  one  kind  of  ear  it  never  becomes  the  other  ? — Decidedly.” 
You  thus  perceive  that  Dr.  Sutherland  carries  the  matter  a  step  further, 
and  he  says  that  there  are  for  general  purposes  two  classes  of  ears.  His 
opinion  is,  he  says,  and  also  his  experience,  that  an  ear  once  attached 
never  becomes  detached  and  dependent.  So  far  the  scientific  evidence. 
There  are  two  medical  gentlemen  on  our  side — Mr.  Seymour  Haden, 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Holt — who,  as  you  will  remember,  saw  the  plaintiff 
when  the  rest  of  us  saw  him,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  Dr.  Sutherland 
is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  a  dependent  ear  never  does  come  out  of 
an  attached  one,  and  that  Sir  William  Fergusson  is  right  in  saying  that 
substantially  the  ear  remains  the  same  all  through  life.  Take  the  Chili 
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daguerreotypes  and  compare  them  with  the  photographs  of  the  claimant  • 
In  the  Chili  daguerreotypes  of  the  real  Roger  Tichborne,  which  Col- 
Wortley  says  are  for  this  purpose  to  be  depended  upon,  you  will  find  that 
the  ears  are  distinctly  adhering,  but  in  all  the  photographs  of  the 
claimant  where  the  ear  is  shown  the  ear  is  distinctly  not  adhering  to  the 
face.  Take  the  uncontradicted  evidence  that  the  one  class  of  ear  never 
becomes  the  other  class  of  ear,  and  draw  for  yourselves  the  conclusion. 
The  ears  of  the  real  Roger  were  of  the  one  kind,  the  ears  of  the  claimant 
are  of  the  other,  and  as  it  is  not  contradicted  or  disputed  that  the  ears 
never  change,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  not  the  ears  of  the  same  man. 
Therefore,  the  two  sets  of  ears  belong  to  two  different  persons,  and  that 
is  my  case.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  should 
like  you  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  look  at  the  photographs — first,  the 
Chili  photograph  of  Roger  Tichborne,  and  then  one  of  the  photographs 
taken  of  the  claimant  since  his  return  from  Australia. 

The  Foreman — If  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Attorney- General,  of  course  we 
will  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure;  but  the  point  is  so  thoroughly 
before  every  one  of  us  that  we  really  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  If 
you  remember,  the  point  was  raised  by  us  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  is 
most  clearly  before  us  now. 

The  Attorney-General — Very  well,  gentlemen.  That  is  so,  and  I  am 
very  glad  you  see  the  point  upon  which  I  insist.  There  will  therefore 
be  no  need  for  me  to  spend  any  more  time  about  it,  for  we  have 
plenty  to  do  yet.  So  much,  then,  for  the  ears.  The  next  point  we 
come  to  is  the  hands  in  general.  I  have  little  to  say  about  them, 
but  then  we  come  to  a  most  important  part  of  the  question,  one  which 
my  learned  friend  with  great  solemnity  said  more  than  once  he  thought 
was  of  the  greatest  importance — that  is  the  question  of  the  thumb. 
And  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  way  in  which  this  has  arisen,  and  the 
charge  made  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand. 
You  saw  the  plaintiff  in  the  box.  You  saw  him  for  a  terribly  long  time 
—for  many  days.  Did  you  ever  see  his  left  hand  ungloved?  Now,  I 
ask  you  that  question.  Had  he  not  always  got  a  glove  on  his  left  hand? 
Did  you  ever  see  his  left  thumb?  That  the  habit  of  the  man  was  to  sit 
with  a  glove  on  the  left  hand  I  am  quite  certain,  and  I  believe  he  always 
did  it.  The  case  went  on  something  like  seventy  days  before  we  heard 
a  word  about  the  thumb,  and  the  first  we  heard  about  it  was  in  the  re¬ 
examination  of  Mr.  Baigent.  It  is  remarkable  the  terms  in  which  he 
introduced  it,  and  the  terms  in  which  the  charge  is  made,  and  the  per¬ 
sons  against  whom  it  was  made.  “Attend  to  me  carefully,”  says  Mr. 
Serjeant  Ballantine;  “were  the  photographs  shown  taken  from  the 
daguerreotype?”  “  Yes,  they  were.”  “Has  the  daguerreotype  been  in 
any  way  altered  since  it  was  taken?”  and  he  answers,  “Yes,  certainly ; 
it  has  been  tampered  with.”  Then  he  is  asked,  “You  say  it  has  been 
tampered  with  ;  what  has  been  done  with  it?”  and  his  reply  was,  “  The 
thumb  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hand  has  been  smudged  out.”  Now 
that  is  the  first  time  in  the  case  that  anything  was  said  about  the  thumb. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  asked  by  whom  the  photograph  was  pro¬ 
duced,  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  said,  “You  may  take  it  that  it  has 
throughout  been  in  the  possession  of  the  defendants.”  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  remarked,  “  I  always  thought  it  was  produced  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.”  The  witness,  however,  said,  “No,  it  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Bowker.”  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  asked  whether  it  was  meant  to 
be  suggested  that  it  had  been  altered  since  the  adjournment,  and  my 
learned  friend  assents  to  that.  Then  Mr.  Baigent,  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  says — “  My  belief  is  that  it  was  not  in  the  same  state  as  it  is  now 
some  few  days  after  the  first  trial  commenced  last  May” — so  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  my  learned  friend  and  Mr.  Baigent  both  meant  to  impute 
that  this  daguerreotype  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  defendants  since 
the  trial  began  in  May.  Mr.  Baigent  further  says — “  I  don’t  pledge  my 
oath  to  that.  That  is  my  impression.  I  did  not  notice  it.  I  certainly 
should  have  noticed  it  I  believe.”  Then  I  say,  “As  I  undei-stood  it,  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  it  comes  from  Mr.  Bowker’s  possession,  and 
it  should  also  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  from  Mr.  Bowker  it  was  handed  in, 
and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Court  ever  since.”  Then  Mr.  Ser¬ 
jeant  Ballantine  says — “De  die  in  diem  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Bowker  ever  since.  Do  not  let  us  have  any  mistake  about  it.  I  don’t 
think  my  learned  friend  can  say  that  I  have  not  dealt  fairly  by  him 
in  calling  your  attention  to  this  matter.  Baigent  makes  a  charge 
ag  xinst  the  attorney  in  the  cause  of  having  tampered  with  this  daguerreo¬ 
type  since  the  6th  of  May.  If  English  words  mean  anything,  they 
mean  that  my  learned  friend  says — “There  have  been  suggestions 
against  every  human  being  in  the  case  produced  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff.”  I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  that.  “  I  shall  not  shrink 
from  any  imputation.”  Nobody  has  suggested  it  of  my  learned  friend. 
Certainly  not.  “  If  there  is  any  ground  for  a  charge  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  make  it,”  and  then  I  say,  with  perhaps  a  superfluous  interposition, 
“  Of  that  I  am  quite  certain.’  Now,  what  is  our  answer?  In  the  first 
place,  that  Mr.  Bowker  had  himself  multiplied  copies  from  the  unaltered 
daguerreotype — that  he  had  himself  given  the  unaltered  daguerreotype* 
to  Mr.  Savage,  at  Winchester,  who  had  multiplied  photographs  from  it 
by  scores  and  fifties,  and  that  in  every  one  of  the  positives  from  his  ne¬ 
gatives  the  thumb  or  hand  remained  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  daguerreo- 

*  The  Attorney-General  is  at  fault  here ;  for  Mr.  Savage,  as  reported  in  our  issue  of 
the  22nd  December,  page  603,  distinctly  said  that  his  negative  was  made  from  a  print 
that  had  previously  been  made  from  the  daguerreotype,  and  not  from  the  daguerreo¬ 
type  itself. — Eds. 
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type  from  which  it  was  originally  struck  off  long  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  trial.  Our  first  answer  then  was  this : — “  You  accuse  Mr. 
Bowker  of  having  tampered  with  an  original,  the  original  state  of  which 
he  had  secured  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  by  himself  multiplying 
copies  of  it.  No  man  in  his  senses  could  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to 
mutilate  a  thing  the  different  state  of  which  he  had  already  put  beyond 
all  doubt  and  question.”  Our  second  answer  was: — “That,  from  the 
time  of  the  trial,  or,  at  all  events,  from  the  time  of  the  adjournment 
to  the  time  it  was  said  to  be  tampered  with,  Mr.  Bowker  had  no  control 
over  it.  There  were  two  boxes,  of  which  Mr.  Bowker  had  the  key  of 
the  small  one,  containing  the  daguerreotype,  but  that  small  box  was 
enclosed  in  a  larger  one,  of  which  Mr.  Dobinson  had  another  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  key,  and  neither  of  these  gentlemen  could  get  at  the  daguerreo¬ 
type  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  The  large  box  was  never  opened 
from  the  time  it  was  locked  up  to  the  time  it  was  produced  here  again, 
and  therefore  it  is  practically  impossible  that  Mr.  Bowker  could  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  mutilating  or  interfering  with  it.  ”  Our  answer, 
then,  was  complete  and  overwhelming — we  did  not  know  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  thumb.  That  it  was  not  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  was  when  photographs  were  taken  from  it  appeared 
by  the  production  of  the  daguerreotypes  and  photographs ;  but 
when  the  change  took  place  and  how  it  took  place  we  had  not 
the  least  idea.  We  made  inquiries  and  nobody  could  tell  us. 

We  were  not  in  full  force  at  that  time,  because,  as  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Jeune  had  gone,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  to  Australia, 
so  Mr.  Purcell  had  also  gone,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  to  Australia. 
About  the  time  that  the  sittings  broke  up,  Mr.  Purcell  returned  from 
Australia,  and  among  the  consultations  and  discussions  which  ensued 
this  matter  of  the  daguerreotype  turned  up.  “  Oh  !”  says  Mr.  Purcell, 
“  I  am  the  person  that  did  that,  and  they  might  have  known  it  well.” 
What  happened  was  this.  He  went  out  to  execute  the  Chili  Com¬ 
mission,  and  as  one  of  the  things  by  which  to  test  the  Chili  witnesses, 
he  took  out  this  vei’y  daguerreotype  of  the  real  Roger  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  them  if  it  was  like  the  man  they  recollected,  and  who  had 
been  writing  to  them,  and  they  all  of  them  said  they  did  not  recognise  it. 
As  part  of  his  luggage  he  put  it  in  a  box  that  was  too  big  for  it.  In 
fact  it  was  not  properly  secured.  It  was  fixed  at  the  back  of  the 
frame  by  little  bits  of  metal,  which  were  attached  to  and  formed  part  of 
the  frame,  and  were  bent  down — little  projecting  saw-teeth,  which  were 
bent  down  over  the  daguerreotype,  and  held  it  tightly  in  the  frame. 
This  daguerreotype  was  placed  in  a  little  box,  not  properly  secured,  and 
the  little  box  Avas  in  a  portion  of  the  luggage  ;  and  on  the  journey  from 
England  to  Valparaiso,  or  from  Valparaiso  to  Melipilla,  the  daguerreo¬ 
type  got  out  of  its  case.  It  got  knocked  about,  and  one  or  two  of  these 
little  teeth  becoming  unfastened  the  daguerreotype  was  unfastened.* 
When  Mr.  Purcell  arrived  at  Melipilla  he  took  it  out  and  found  it  in 
this  state.  He  then  at  once  went  to  a  photographer  and  had  it  re¬ 
fastened  down.  It  was  used  in  the  Chili  Commission  in  its  present  state, 
and  could  not  have  been  injured  in  the  Commission.  Mr.  Purcell  will 
tell  you  how  it  took  place,  and  this  daguerreotype  has  never  been  used 
for  the  purposes  of  photography  since  its  return  from  Chili.  The  piece 
of  paper  at  the  back,  Mr.  Purcell  will  tell  you,  was  pasted  on  by  him¬ 
self,  and  here  are  the  signatures  of  the  Chili  Commissioners  on  the 
paper  as  written  at  Chili,  and  since  then  the  daguerreotype  could  not 
possibly  have  been  interfered  with.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  mystery 
about  it,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  what  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  that 
Mr.  Bowker  had  himself  photographed  the  uninjured  daguerreotype  by 
scores,  and  in  the  face  of  the  other  facts  of  the  case,  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Sergeant  Ballantine,  allowed  his  case  to  come  to  an  end  with  that 
offensive  imputation  against  the  advisers  of  the  defendants,  and  never 
■  xplained  or  withdrew  it.  Well,  is  the  thumb  in  the  photograph  like 
the  plaintiff’s  thumb  ?  Nobody  ever  said  it  was  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  case  but  Mr.  Baigent.  +  This  point  is  due  entirely 
to  the  ingenuity  of  that  gentleman.  His  attention  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  daguerreotype  early  in  May.  No 
one’s  attention  was  drawn  to  the  thumb  till  late  in  November,  and 
the  first  word  that  is  said  about  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Baigent  in  re¬ 
examination.  Now,  you  know  that  in  May,  just  about  the  time  that  the 
attention,  as  I  have  said,  of  Mr.  Baigent  appears,  by  his  examination- 
in-chief,  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  photograph,  I  was  asking  for  the 
inspection  of  the  plaintiff’s  person  for  any  marks  on  him  upon  which  it 
was  intended  hereafter  to  place  reliance.  My  learned  friend  objected, 
for  the  reasons  you  know,  to  that  proposal.  In  his  own  interests  he 
refused  to  allow  that  examination  to  take  place,  and  he  must  not  now 
complain  at  the  remarks  which  all  the  circumstances  give  rise  to  in 
my  mind.  I  don’t  for  a  moment  say — and  when  I  say  a  thing  I  trust 
you  have  learned  I  mean  it — I  don’t  for  a  moment  say  that  my  learned 
friend  had  any  reason  to  think  there  was  any  peculiarity  about  the 
thumb  when  he  refused  inspection.  But  somebody  knew,  and  that 
somebody  instructed  my  learned  friend  to  refuse  the  examination.  I 
point  out  to  you,  once  more,  that  no  human  being  ever  said  a  word 
about  the  thumb  till  Mr.  Baigent  mentioned  it.  Neither  Baigent, 

*  Photographers  will  smile  at  the  idea  of  the  serrated  edge  of  a  brass  mount 
which  has  been  clamped  over  tho  back  of  a  plate  getting  inside  of  the  picture,  be¬ 
tween  the  glass  and  the  surface.— Eds. 

t  According  to  the  report  of  the  case  that  appeared  in  our  pages  the  photographic 
witnesses  examined  in  the  case  have  also  asserted  this.— Eds. 


nor  Hopkins,  nor  the  plaintiff  himself  in  his  letter  to  his  mother  in 
which  he  mentioned  the  brown  mark  ever  suggested  the  existence  of  a 
peculiarity  in  the  thumb.  My  learned  friend  hears  of  it  for  the  first 
time  only  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  his  case,  on  the  12th  of 
December.  That  is  a  remarkable  thing.  My  learned  friend  more  than 
once  or  twice  says  it  is  highly  important.  Sir  William  Fergusson, 
when  he  first  examined  the  plaintiff,  did  not  notice  any  peculiarity  in 
the  thumb,  but  on  the  day  he  appeared  in  the  box  he  said  he  made  an 
examination  of  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  He  noticed  there  was  a 
peculiarity  in  the  thumb.  It  was  peculiarly  pointed  at  the  extremity. 
The  fleshy  part  projected  beyond  the  nail  more  than  usual,  and  more  than 
on  the  other  hand.  The  nail  seemed  to  be  perfectly  developed,  and  it 
struck  him  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  in  the  habit  of  biting  his  nails, 
which  he  afterwards  learned  was  the  case.  Being  shown  the  photo¬ 
graph,  he  said  it  was  an  exact  representation  of  the  claimant.  Then 
in  cross-examination  he  says — “  I  don’t  think  such  a  thumb  could  be 
made  by  manipulation.  I  don’t  think  any  pressure  would  produce  it. 
The  nail  is  smaller  on  this  thumb  than  on  the  other.  The  whole  thumb 
is  smaller  at  the  point.  The  condition,  I  don’t  think,  would  be  formed 
or  made  more  marked  by  biting  the  nails.  I  never  had  my  attention 
called  to  it  until  yesterday  morning.” 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice — I  don’t  understand  that  Sir  W.  Fergusson’s 
evidence  was  so  much  directed  to  the  flesh  protruding  beyond  the  nail 
as  to  the  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  thumb.  That  was  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  which  he  meant  could  not  be  produced. 

The  Attorney-General — It  comes  to  this  :  Sir  William  Fergu3son 
does  not  think  that  biting  would  do  it,  nor  that  it  could  be  done  arti¬ 
ficially.  But  the  plaintiff  had  not  been  examined  by  our  medical  men 
then,  and  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  cross-examine  Sir  W.  Fergusson. 
Mr.  Canton  is  also  examined,  and  states  that  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  thumb  for  the  first  time  the  day  before.  There  was  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  about  it — that  the  nail  was  attached  to  the  part  beneath  to  a  less 
extent  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  nail  on  the  other  thumb.  On  being 
asked  if  such  a  condition  of  the  left  thumb  could  have  been  produced  by 
any  known  process  which  a  man  could  exercise  on  himself,  Mr.  Canton 
said  that  the  only  thing  he  could  conceive  would  be  a  person  continually 
biting  his  nails.  It  really  comes  to  this,  that  if  the  man  had  let  his  nail 
alone,  the  difference  between  the  two  nails  would  be  greatly  less.  That 
is  the  evidence  of  a  witness  for  the  plaintiff.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
nail  has  been  subjected  to  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
difference,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  there  would  have  been  much  less 
difference.  Now,  what  does  that  show?  That  the  nail  has  been  mani¬ 
pulated,  prepared,  gone  through  a  process  of  concoction,  and  not  a  word 
about  it  was  mentioned  to  any  human  being,  however  closely  connected 
or  intimate  with  the  plaintiff,  until  the  13th  December,  when  the  thumb 
had  been  put  in  a  proper  state  for  examination.  When  the  doctors  ex¬ 
amined  the  plaintiff  in  November,  their  attention  was  not  called  to  the 
thumb.  I  suppose  it  was  not  then  in  a  state  to  be  examined;  but  in 
December  they  were  suddenly  called  out  of  court,  and  in  some  back 
room  of  this  Sessions-house  this  thumb  was  shown  to  them.  Then  this 
astounding  charge  was  made  of  our  having  tampered  with  the  daguerreo¬ 
type  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  evidence  which  we  ourselves  had 
actually  preserved.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  evidence  of  the  medical 
men  it  will  be  this.  They  will  express  a  clear  and  confident  opinion, 
from  a  scientific  examination  of  the  thumb,  that  it  is  a  non-natural 
thumb,  by  which  I  mean  that  it  presents  appearances  which  show 
that  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  take  its  natural  course,  but  has 
been  manipulated  and  treated  by  the  plaintiff  or  some  one  in  his 
interest  —  manufactured,  concocted,  and  got  up  —  for  the  purpose 
of  this  examination,  and  now  we  can  understand  why  the  glove 
was  always  kept  on  the  left  hand,  and  why  not  a  single  syllable 
was  said  about  it  until  it  was  ready  for  inspection.  You  can 
also  understand  why  the  secret  was  only  committed  to  Baigent.  It 
was  not  even  communicated  to  Miss  Braine.  My  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Ballantine,  said  it  was  an  important  matter,  and  indeed  it  is. 
Mr.  Baigent  himself  did  not  venture  to  say  a  word  about  the  thumb 
until  the  pressure  of  cross-examination  was  removed  ;  he  reserved  it  for 
his  re-examination,  when  the  mouth  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
was  closed.  Yet  they  searched  all  over  the  man — they  drew  attention 
to  wretched  little  scratches  on  his  ankles,  which  you  could  hardly  see, 
and  to  a  little  white  mark  on  the  middle  of  his  eyelid,  which  I  confess 
I  could  not  see — these  they  hunted  out  for  demonstration;  but  this 
patent  thing,  which  he  could  not  put  his  hand  on  a  piece  of  paper  to 
steady  it  while  he  was  writing,  he  could  not  wash  his  hands  or  use  a 
knife  and  fork  at  dinner  without  exhibiting — this  most  staring  and 
glaring  peculiarity  was  never  mentioned  to  any  human  being  until  the 
13th  December.  In  any  other  but  the  Ticliborne  case  what  would 
have  been  thought  of  this  ?  Take  a  railway  accident  case.  What 
would  a  jury  say  if  alleged  injury  were  brought  before  them  at  the  last 
hour  which  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  his  counsel  had  ever  said  a  word 
about  before  ?  I  know  what  would  have  been  said  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Hawkins  if  we  had  been  counsel  for  the  plaintiff.  But  because  this  is 
the  Ticliborne  case  it  is  allowed,  and  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Ballantine,  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity,  says — “This  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter,  and  a  great  deal  more  will  be  heard  of  it.”  I  under¬ 
stand  my  doctors  will  say  the  nail  does  not  adhere  so  closely  to  the 
under  surface  as  the  nail  does  on  the  other  hand — that  it  is  perfectly 
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easy  to  disconnect  them — that  it  may  be  done  by  perseverence,  by  in¬ 
troducing  little  pins  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  by  gradually  and 
steadily  working  them  to  disconnect  the  under  surface  of  the  nail  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  flesh,  and  that  in  this  way  you  can  arrest  the 
“formative  growth”  of  the  nail,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  that  has 
actually  been  done.  You  will  look  at  the  photographs  for  yourselves, 
and  I  ask  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
pretence  for  saying  that  Roger  Tichborne  had  such  a  thumb.  There  is 
no  one  to  suggest  that  Roger  Tichborne  had  a  peculiar  thumb — no  one 
till  Mr.  JBaigent  suggests  it  on  his  re-examination ;  and  I  submit  that 
the  whole  affair  has  been  trumped  up  to  produce  an  impression  when 
they  found  that  the  other  marks  failed  them. 


Meeting's  of  Sonifies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Feb  7t,h . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 
Arundel  Hall,  Arnndel-street. 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

8th . 

8th ........ 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  popular  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  Queen-street 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  24th  ult.  Every  available 
place  in  the  hall  was  filled. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  a  very  fine  series  of  views  in  Ireland, 
kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Pumphrey  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  and  of  a 
number  of  copies  of  Erskine  Nicol’s  pictures  of  Irish  character,  prepared 
from  negatives  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Tunny.  The  pictures 
were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  tour,  beginning  in  the  north  at  the 
Giant’s  Causeway,  working  south  to  Dublin,  and  including  the  Lakes 
of  Killarney  and  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  country. 

The  descriptive  lecture  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  Richard  Marquis, 
R.H.  A. ;  but  being  evidently  new  to  the  business,  and  unaccustomed  to 
speak  in  the  dark,  the  lecturer  failed  to  come  up  to  the  expectations  of 
the  audience.  We  hope,  however,  to  hear  Mr.  Marquis  again,  as  he  has 
in  him  the  elements  from  which  good  lecturers  are  formed ;  and  from 
his  ability  as  an  artist,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  good  picture,  we  are  certain  that  with  a  little  practice  he  will 
make  a  capital  guide  in  such  exhibitions. 

The  exhibition  was  thoroughly  successful,  and  at  its  close  hearty 
votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Pumphrey  Brothers,  Mr. 
Tunny,  and  the  lecturer. 

We  may  mention  in  connection  with  this  that  last  evening  (Thursday) 
the  same  pictures  were  exhibited  as  one  of  the  series  of  popular  lectures 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  District  Lecture  Association. 
On  this  occasion  the  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Nicol,  who 
stated  at  the  beginning  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  what  rarely 
could  practically  be  done  by  a  lecturer — that  is,  praise  his  own  lecture. 
He  (Dr.  Nicol),  however,  went  on  to  say: — “The  lecture  is  not  mine, 
but  has  been  kindly  sent  along  with  the  pictures  by  Messrs.  Pumphrey ; 
and  it  is  so  much  better  than  anything  that  I  could  produce,  I  shall 
give  it  just  as  it  is,  except,  perhaps,  the  introduction  here  and  there  of 
a  story  or  anecdote,  by  way  of  a  ‘mouth-opener,’  as  our  transatlantic 
friends  would  say.”  Both  lecture  and  exhibition  were  very  successful, 
and  elicited  almost  continuous  applause. 

At  the  close  Dr.  Nicol  exhibited  the  recently-patented  “wheel  of 
life,”  as  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Pumphrey,  and  described  in  The 
British  Journal  oe  Photography  a  few  weeks  since.  He  explained 
the  principle  of  its  construction,  and  gave  much  credit  to  the  inventor, 
who,  he  said,  had  succeeded  in  doing  admirably  what  he  (Dr.  Nicol)  and 
many  others  had  vainly  tried  to  do  for  years. 

At  the  termination  of  the  exhibition,  votes  of  thanks  were  awarded 
to  Dr.  Nicol,  to  Messrs.  Pumphrey  for  the  pictures,  and  to  Messrs. 
Ycrbury  and  Lothian  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  had  managed 
the  lantern. 

- - 

CumspoutieiMT. 

— ♦ — 

The  Constitution  of  Matter  and  its  Motions. — Universal  Gra¬ 
vitation  Produced  by  the  Motions  of  Ether. — Hypothesis  of 

M.  L’Abbe  Leray. — M.  Riche  on  the  New  Chemical  Notation. 

— New  Sensitive  Pigment  Paper. 

In  one  of  my  recent  letters  to  this  J ournal  I  was  deploring  the  want  of 
some  grand  hypothesis  which  would  embrace  in  one  general  law  all  the 
mechanical  phenomena  of  nature — universal  gravitation,  cohesion,  che¬ 
mical  affinity,  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  heat,  &c. — andlo!  just  such 
a  hypothesis  has  turned  up  and  been  explained  to  me  by  its  author — a 


man  whom  I  am  compelled  to  regard,  without  any  exaggeration,  as  one 
of  the  great  geniuses  of  the  present  day.  I  allude  to  M.  L’Abbe  Leray, 
author  of  a  work  to  which  I  referred  in  a  recent  letter,  entitled  Consti¬ 
tution  de  la  Matihre  et  ses  Mouvements. 

I  will  endeavour  to  give  an  outline — but  it  can  only  be  an  outline — of 
this  startling  hypothesis,  which  makes  universal  gravitation  an  effect  of 
the  motions  of  ether,  and  dispels  the  idea  hitherto  entertained  that  it  is 
an  attractive  force  inherent  in  particles  of  matter,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  exert  a  pull  upon  other  particles  at  a  distance  from  them  in 
space. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  immortal  discoverer  of  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation  (which  asserts  that  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe 
attracts  every  other  particle  with  a  force  which  varies  directly  as  the 
mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance),  himself  believed  that 
this  law  would  be  found,  at  some  future  time,  to  result  from  the  motions 
of  a  subtle  liuid  which  occupied  space,  the  atoms  of  which,  by  impinging 
against  ponderable  matter,  produce  the  observed  effect  of  weight  or 
gravitation.  He  could  not  conceive  of  ponderable  matter  possessing 
any  inherent  property  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  act  upon  other  ponder¬ 
able  matter  at  a  distance.  He  could  not  really  believe  in  an  inherent  cen¬ 
tral  force  of  attraction  residing  in  a  material  atom,  by  which  it  could 
draw  towards  itself  another  such  atom  situated  at  a  distance,  or  that  it 
could  affect  other  matter  in  any  way  than  by  the  impact  of  interven¬ 
ing  atoms ;  and  he  predicted  that  some  day  the  cause  of  universal  gra¬ 
vitation  would  be  discovered.  That  day  seems  now  to  have  arrived, 
and  the  discovery  to  have  been  actually  made. 

I  had  read  M.  Leray’s  extraordinary  work  with  a  great  deal  of  inte¬ 
rest,  but  there  were  still  some  unexplained  points  in  his  hypothesis  which 
remained  to  be  cleared  up  and  some  difficulties  to  be  discussed.  As  he 
resides  at  an  ecclesiastical  institution  within  an  easy  walk  of  Redon,  I 
visited  him  a  few  days  ago,  by  appointment,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
having  a  long  talk  over  his  hypothesis;  and  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  I 
had  with  him,  leaving  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  with  a  sense  of 
his  great  abilities  and  originality.  In  fact,  I  seem  to  have  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  second  Sir  Isaac  or  Laplace. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  his  theory  ;  but  of  course  no  demon¬ 
stration  of^any  part  of  it  can  be  made  within  the  limits  of  this  letter  : — • 
Space  is  filled  with  a  subtle  ether,  consisting  of  atoms  in  motion. 
These  atoms  are  elastic — a  property  which  they  possess  in  virtue  of  being 
able  to  change  their  form,  though  not  their  volume,  during  impact  and 
to  recover  it  again.  Their  form  is  spherical,  they  are  all  equal,  and 
their  diameter  is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the  atoms  of  ponder¬ 
able  matter,  and  also  with  their  general  distance  apart.  This  ether  is, 
therefore,  an  exceedingly  rare  medium.  When  the  atoms  impinge 
against  each  other  they  rebound  like  billiard  balls,  and  in  all  their 
motions  they  obey  the  common  mechanical  laws  of  inertia  and  impact, 
and  no  other  laws  whatever.  They  cannot  act  upon  each  other  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  therefore  no  attractive  or  repulsive  force  exists  between 
them. 

If  only  one  of  these  atoms  were  to  exist  in  space  it  would  move  in  a 
straight  line  with  uniform  velocity  until  it  reached  the  limit  of  space; 
that  is  to  say,  the  boundary  by  which  creation  is  limited — the  boundary 
which  separates  entity  from  nonentity.  Here,  being  elastic,  it  would 
be  reflected,  and  would  then  follow  another  rectilinear  course  until  it 
again  encountered  in  another  point  the  boundary  of  space,  where  it 
would  be  again  reflected ;  and  so  on  for  ever  ! 

If  we  imagine  space  filled  with  an  enormous  number  of  such  atoms  it 
will  follow  that  at  every  point  in  space  there  will  he  small  parallel  currents 
of  them  moving  in  all  directions.  Their  distance  apart  being  great  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  two  contrary  currents  will  not  annihilate  each 
other,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  atoms  in  one  current  will  pass 
those  in  the  other  current  without  impact.  Those  atoms  which  do  im¬ 
pinge  against  opposite  atoms,  at  various  angles  of  incidence,  will  re¬ 
bound  and  join  other  currents  which  are  moving  in  their  new  direction. 

The  state  of  things  above  described  constitutes  what  is  called  “mobile 
equilibrium ;  ”  for  what  one  current  loses  by  meeting  another  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction  will  be  imparted  to  surrounding  currents,  and  these,  in 
their  turn,  will  give  back  equal  to  what  they  have  acquired,  so  that 
compensation  will  be  made,  and  thus  the  laws  of  conservation  of  force, 
and  of  vis  viva,  will  be  satisfied. 

The  velocity  with  which  the  atoms  move  is  enormous,  and  millions  of 
times  greater  than  the  velocity  of  light. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
mobile  equilibrium  of  this  ether  and  the  equilibrium  of  air  or  gas  con¬ 
fined  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  reason  why  particles  of  a  gas  appear  to 
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repel  each,  other  is  because  the  ethereal  undulations  of  heat  are  vibrating 
between  them.  By  reducing  the  temperature  and  increasing  the  pres¬ 
sure  gases  may  be  liquified  or  solidified,  in  which  states  no  repulsion 
exists  between  their  particles. 

All  ponderable  matter  is  porous  ;  its  ultimate  atoms  are  spheres  much 
larger  than  the  atoms  of  ether,  and  much  farther  apart ;  the  currents  of 
ether  can,  therefore,  pass  through  a  ponderable  body  in  all  directions. 

When  a  current  of  ether  passes  through  a  ponderable  body  some  of 
the  atoms  of  ether  strike  the  atoms  of  the  body  and  rebound ;  the  cur¬ 
rent,  after  passing  through  the  body,  will,  therefore,  be  weakened, 
according  to  the  number  of  its  atoms  which  have  rebounded  in  altered 
directions — that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  body 
which  have  been  struck  by  atoms  of  ether.  The  greater  the  mass  of  a 
body  the  greater  will  be  the  weakening  of  the  currents  of  ether  which 
have  passed  through  it.  A  current  of  ether  weakened  by  passing  through 
a  body  will  gradually  regain  its  original  strength  by  passing  through 
space,  since  it  will  be  continually  reinforced  by  other  atoms  moving  in 
the  same  direction  as  itself. 

A  single  ponderable  atom  in  the  midst  of  currents  of  ether  will  be  in 
equilibrium  under  their  action,  because  it  will  be  struck  equally  in  all 
directions. 

But  the  atoms  of  a  ponderable  body  will  be  put  into  vibratory  motion 
by  the  passage  through  it  of  currents  of  ether  ;  these  internal  motions 
may  enable  us  to  account  for  light,  heat,  magnetism,  &c. 

When  two  ponderable  bodies  exist  in  space,  and  currents  of  ether  pass 
through  them,  the  two  bodies  will  be  impelled  towards  each  other, 
because  the  currents  of  ether  that  are  between  them  and  tend  to  keep 
them  apart  are  weakened  by  having  passed  through  the  bodies,  and  are, 
therefore,  weaker  than  the  currents  which  impel  them  towards  each 
other.  This  explains  what  has  been  called  the  “attractive  force  of 
gravity.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  since  currents  of  ether  pass  through  the 
bodies  in  all  directions,  the  weakened  currents  between  the  bodies  will 
be  included  within  a  sort  of  conical  space.  The  law  of  attraction 
according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  is  thus  accounted  for. 

Since  the  weight  of  a  body  is  the  same,  no  matter  how  it  is  turned 
about,  it  follows  that  the  ultimate  atoms  of  all  ponderable  matter  must 
be  spherical.  It  follows  also  from  the  hypothesis  that  all  the  spherical 
atoms  of  ponderable  matter  are  equal,  and  that  there  is,  chemically 
speaking,  but  one  simple  substance — the  apparent  variety  depending 
upon  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  the  atoms  into  molecules. 

Crystals  are  formed  by  arranging  these  spheres  in  the  same  way  as 
you  may  arrange  marbles  or  pile  up  cannon  balls. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  hypothesis  to  interfere  with  the  undulating 
theory  of  light,  or  with  any  theory  that  reposes  strictly  upon  observed 
facts  ;  but  this  we  may  discuss  on  a  future  occasion. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  their  great  velocity  that 
the  atoms  of  ether  acquire  sufficient  momentum  to  communicate  sensible 
motion  to  ponderable  matter. 

Ponderable  matter  may  possibly  be  composed  of  the  aggregation  of 
ethereal  atoms  ;  but  M.  Leray  thinks  not.  He  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  be  so. 

Cohesion  and  chemical  affinity  may  be  explained  on  this  hypothesis. 
Its  leading  feature  is  that  it  explains  how  such  natural  phenomena  as  do 
not  involve  vital  or  mental  action  may  be  explained  on  the  simplest  me¬ 
chanical  principles,  and  without  involving  that  “  bugaboo,”  action  at  a 
distance.  Of  course,  Dr.  Frankland’s  ideas  of  “bonds,”  “  active  and 
latent  atomicities,”  &c.,  are  inadmissible  on  this  hypothesis. 

The  demonstrations  are  rigorously  given,  and  the  work  involves  a  good 
deal  of  high  mathematics.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
theory  in  the  above  brief  sketch  of  it.  The  theorems  of  Euclid,  if  thus 
stated,  would  many  of  them  appear  improbable  and  absurd.  The  work 
itself  can  be  procured  from  M.  Gauthier  Villars,  55,  Quai  des  Grands 
Augustins,  Paris,  price  three  francs.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
woodcuts.  A  new  edition  has  just  appeared. 

Some  idea  of  the  distance  between  the  atoms  of  ponderable  matter, 
when  in  the  form  of  gas,  may  be  gathered  from  a  remark  of  Dr.  Mann’s 
in  his  Guide  to  a  Knowledge  of  Life ,  at  page  13,  where  he  says  : — 

“It  can  be  shown  to  be  highly  probable  that  the  ultimate  atoms  of  gases  are 
at  least  one  hundred  times  their  own  diameter  asunder  even  when  those  gases 
are  held  in  confined  vessels.” 

The  earth  and  the  moon  are,  therefore,  about  three  times  as  near  toge¬ 
ther,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  as  two  atoms  of  a  gas 
are,  if  the  above  remark  be  true. 


In  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  corpuscular  theory  of  light  the  atoms  emitted 
from  the  sun  were  supposed  to  follow  one  another  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  thousand  miles  apart  !  Under  such  circumstances  the  impact  of  two 
atoms  of  intersecting  rays  of  light  would  be  a  comparatively  rare  event. 

M.  Leray  asserts  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is  only  an  approximation 
to  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  modified  by  the  volumes  of  bodies.  The  proof 
of  this  he  expects  will  be  found  some  day  in  the  motions  of  comets, 
which  rapidly  change  their  volume. 

Elective  affinity  he  supposes  to  depend  upon  the  different  forms  of 
crystals,  two  crystals  which  present  plane  faces  towards  each  other 
being  more  easily  pushed  together  by  the  atoms  of  ether  than  two 
crystals  in  which  a  solid  angle  or  an  edge  of  one  is  presented  to  a  plane 
face  of  the  other. 

The  sun,  planets,  fixed  stars,  nebulae,  &c.,  are,  of  course,  perpetually 
riddled  through  and  through,  in  all  directions,  by  currents  of  ether. 
That  is  why  the  heavenly  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

With  respect  to  reflection  at  the  boundary  of  space,  it  is  an  idea 
which  grows  upon  you  the  more  you  think  of  it.  Enormous  as  creation 
is  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  its  having  no  limit.  What,  then,  is 
beyond  that  limit  ? — Nothing.  Not  even  space  in  which  matter  can 
exist ;  no  place  even  for  matter.  On  reaching  the  boundary  which  sepa¬ 
rates  an  entity  (for  space  is  an  entity)  from  a  nonentity  matter  must  be 
reflected,  if  elastic;  or  it  must  roll  for  ever  against  the  boundary  of 
space,  if  inelastic.  This  conclusion  seems  to  me  inevitable;  there  is  no 
escape  from  it. 

In  the  new  edition  of  M.  Leray’s  book  he  modifies  the  theory  which 
I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  explain  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  by 
supposing  that,  instead  of  one  ether,  there  are  two  in  a  state  of  mix¬ 
ture,  the  second  being  a  grosser  fluid,  and  its  atoms  larger  than  those  of 
the  other.  It  is  these  larger  atoms  of  the  grosser  fluid  which,  by  their 
transversal  vibrations,  produce  the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  &c.  These 
larger  atoms  do  not  suffer  the  same  swift  motion  of  translation  through 
space  as  the  smaller  atoms  of  the  subtler  fluid.  They  have  no  greater 
motion  of  translation  than  ponderable  atoms  have. 

It  may  be  asked — What  is  the  difference  between  ponderable  and  im¬ 
ponderable  matter,  and  why  are  the  atoms  of  ether  imponderable  ?  To 
this  query  a  satisfactory  answer  is  given ;  but  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  for  it.  Were  I  to  enter  upon  any  demonstrations  an  entire 
number  of  this  Journal  would  not  contain  half  that  could  be  said. 

I  have  proved  in  an  independent  manner,  and  different  from  that  of 
P&re  Leray,  that  two  equal,  penetrable  spheres  of  ponderable  matter, 
existing  in  space  at  a  distance  apart  which  is  large  in  proportion  to  their 
diameters,  will  be  impelled  towards  each  other  by  the  impact  of  ethereal 
matters,  according  to  a  law  which  is  approximately  that  of  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance.  When  the  spheres  are  brought  to  within  a 
much  shorter  distance  of  each  other  the  law  ceases  to  be  approximately 
true.  The  law  of  gravitation  may,  therefore,  be  only  approximately 
true  for  particles  of  matter  at  a  great  distance  apart  in  proportion  to 
their  diameters.  The  only  observations  which  appear  to  confirm  the 
law  are  those  which  have  been  made  upon  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and 
here  we  have  a  case  of  a  distance  apart  many  times  the  diameters  of 
the  bodies,  even  between  satellites  and  their  primaries. 

But  before  any  one  can  seriously  accept  this  new  hypothesis  a  vast 
deal  more  thought  and  study  must  be  bestowed  upon  it  than  I  have  yet 
had  time  to  give  it. 

I  will  send  the  demonstration  referred  to  for  insertion  in  a  future 
number  of  this  Journal  if  our  Editors  think  fit.  The  subject  is  not 
foreign  to  photography,  but  intimately  connected  with  it  as  a  science. 

According  to  the  new  hypothesis,  new  definitions  must  be  given  of 
Mass  and  Density.  According  to  M.  Leray,  “  the  mass  of  an  atom  is 
equal  to  its  volume,  and  the  mass  of  a  body  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
volumes  of  its  atoms.” 

M 

“  If  we  call  M  the  mass  of  a  body,  and  V  its  apparent  volume,  the  fraction  ~ 

is  the  absolute  density  of  the  body.  The  absolute  density  is,  therefore,  unity 
for  an  atom,  and  varies  from  0  to  1  for  all  bodies.” 

If  two  bodies  have  the  same  apparent  volume,  their  densities  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  their  masses. 

I  have  been  looking  through  a  capital  French  work  on  Chemistry, 
published  in  1870,  by  M.  Alfred  Riche,  lecturer  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Paris.  He  uses  the  old  notation  and  table  of  equivalents ;  but 
strongly  advises  a  change  to  the  new,  which  he  explains  very  nicely,  and 
pretty  much  as  our  lecturer  has  done.  Whenever  the  atomic  weight  of 
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an  element  is  given  according  to  the  new  table  its  symbol  has  a  bar 
drawn  across  it.  Something  of  this  sort  should  always  be  observed,  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  between  the  old  and  new  formula. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  containing  a 
most  beautiful  carbon  print.  He  asks  me  what  I  think  of  it.  My 
reply  is  simply  this — that  it  is  the  most  wonderfully  fine  print  I  have 
ever  seen  upon  paper.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A. 

Redon,  January  26,  1872. 


The  Recent  Solar  Eclipse.— -New  Photographic  Venture  at  the 
Antipodes.— Photography  in  the  Bush. 

The  most  interesting  event,  in  a  photographic  point  of  view,  which  I 
have  to  report  is  the  departure  of  the  scientific  expedition  to  observe 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  12th  of  this  month.  The  place 
selected  for  the  observations  is  Cape  Sidmouth,  some  three  hundred 
miles  south  of  Cape  York,  in  Northern  Australia. 

The  expedition  has  been  organised  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Victoria, 
and  the  expense  is  met  by  private  subscriptions,  largely  aided  by  grants 
from  the  several  Colonial  Governments.  The  Queensland  Government 
steamer  was  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  free  of  charge. 

The  various  instruments  necessary  for  the  observations  were  sent  from 
England  by  the  Royal  Society ;  but,  owing  to  my  absence  from  Sydney 
at  the  time  the  expedition  sailed,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  details  of  the 
arrangements  for  taking  photographs  of  the  eclipse.  I  hope,  however, 
soon  to  be  able  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  results. 

The  party  consists  of  more  than  thirty  gentlemen,  the  different 
branches  of  science  being  well  represented ;  for  botanists  and  geologists 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  trip  to  make  investigations  in  their  own 
departments.  For  the  astronomical  observations  Victoria  sends  her 
Government  Astronomer,  Mr.  Ellery,  at  the  head  of  a  large  staff  of  ob¬ 
servers,  and  a  photographer,  Mr.  Walters;  while  New  South  Wales 
sends  Mr.  Russell,  the  present,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  the  late, 
Government  Astronomer,  and  Mr.  Merlin,  of  the  “American  and  Aus¬ 
tralasian  Photographic  Company.”  From  this  double  staff  we  may 
expect  a  large  number  of  photographs  and  other  valuable  results. 

The  steamer  left  Sydney  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  will  return  by 
Christmas,  before  which  time  no  news  will  reach  us  of  the  doings  of  the 
party.  We  shall,  therefore,  look  forward  to  their  return  with  much 
interest. 

Professional  photographers  here  do  not  now  devote  their  attention  so 
exclusively  to  portraiture  as  formerly.  The  “American  and  Australa¬ 
sian  Photographic  Company”  has  announced  its  intention  of  photo¬ 
graphing  every  house  in  the  Australasian  colonies !  I  suppose  it  finds 
it  a  profitable  speculation,  as  it  has  already  photographed  a  considerable 
number  of  towns,  house  by  house.  The  day  for  each  place  is  previously 
advertised,  so  that  the  inhabitants  may  put  themselves  and  their 
dwellings  in  holiday  attire.  The  photographs  are  to  some  extent  used 
as  advertisements. 

I  lately  came  across  a  photographer  in  the  far  interior,  some  500  or 
600  miles  from  Sydney.  He  had  already  travelled  a  still  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia,  from  whence  he  had  started  on 
his  tour.  He  was  plying  his  vocation  at  the  various  sheep  and  cattle 
stations,  and  was  apparently  well  patronised.  I  saw  several  of  his 
groups  of  aboriginals,  which  were  very  good.  The  black  fellows  were 
highly  delighted  with  their  portraits,  and  were  very  anxious  that  copies 
should  be  sent  to  their  friends  in  other  districts. 

Sydney,  December  1,  1871.  E.  B.  Docker,  M.A. 

P.  S. — The  unfortunate  wreck  of  the  mail  steamer  has  deprived  us  of 
the  journals  for  this  month. — E.  B.  D. 

- A - 

CARBOLIC  ACID. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  your  issue 
of  the  19th  January,  under  the  head  “Correspondence,”  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutton,  containing  several  statements  with  reference  to  carbolic  acid 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  allow  to  remain  uncontradicted. 

First  :  he  says  carbolic  acid  is  by  no  means  a  good  antiseptic,  and  is 
very  poisonous,  and  then  refers  to  persons  being  lately  poisoned  by  its 
fumes  at  Wolverhampton. 

As  to  its  poisonous  nature :  It  is,  of  course,  a  poison  if  taken  inter¬ 
nally  in  quantity,  but  is  not  a  virulent  one  taken  in  any  reasonable  or 
probable  quantity.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  to  say  that  if  it 
should  be  taken  internally  in  a  concentrated  form,  by  misadventure,  large 


doses  of  castor  and  sweet  oil  immediately  administered  will  materially 
counteract  the  poisonous  effect  of  the  acid.  The  fumes  of  the  acid  are 
perfectly  harmless  and  may  be  breathed  with  impunity. 

Mr.  Sutton  is  labouring  under  a  false  impression  with  regard  to  the 
case  to  which  he  alludes  at  Wolverhampton,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  correct  account : — Two  dogs  (not  human  beings)  were  supposed  to 
have  died  from  inhaling  the  fumes  of  carbolic  acid  emanating  from  a 
disinfecting  powder  sprinkled  over  the  floor  of  a  workshop  in  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  chemist 
who  examined  one  of  the  dogs: — “The  disinfecting  powder  was  not  a 
carbolic  acid  powder,  but  an  imitation ;  for  it  contained  nothing  but 
lime  impregnated  with  tar,  and  was  entirely  innocent  of  any  harm  to 
the  animals.  Strychnine,  however,  was  discovered  in  considerable 
quantity  in  most  parts  of  the  viscera  and  in  the  blood.  I  calculated 
that  at  least  one  grain  and  a-quarter  of  this  poisonous  alkaloid  had 
been  administered  to  the  animal  by  some  evil-disposed  person  or  per¬ 
sons  unknown.”  Thus  much  for  the  poisoning  of  human  beings  lately 
at  Wolverhampton  by  the  fumes  of  carbolic  acid.* 

Had  Mr.  Sutton  ever  seen  carbolic  acid  fumigation,  or  read  about 
carbolic  acid,  he  would  not  have  made  an  assertion  so  utterly  groundless. 
The  writer  has  himself  many  times  been  for  two  or  three  days  together 
in  a  room  containing  a  large  excess  of  carbolic  acid  fumes  without  ex¬ 
periencing  any  injurious  effects. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  carbolic  acid  on  the  teeth,  if  Mr.  Sutton 
will  refer  to  an  article  in  the  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science  for  March, 
1871,  he  will  find  “it  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  invaluable  for  the 
arrest  of  any  decay  or  decomposition  of  the  teeth.” 

Mr.  Sutton  has  quoted  from  a  long  letter  of  Dr.  Dougall’s  to  the 
Lancet,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  him  to  Dr.  Sansom’s  able 
reply  to  it  in  the  Lancet  of  January  13th.  Dr.  Sansom  says  that  the 
white-cloud  appearance  in  albuminous  solutions  to  which  carbolic  acid 
has  been  added  is  often  really  no  albuminous  precipitate  at  all,  but  is 
caused  by  refractile  globules  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  fine  state  of  sub¬ 
division;  also,  that  it  has  been  shown  that  albuminous  solutions  are 
antisepted  when  carbolic  acid  exists  in  them  in  too  feeble  a  proportion 
to  cause  any  precipitate  whatever.  If  carbolic  acid  acted  as  an  anti¬ 
septic  by  coagulating  albumen,  agents  which  had  a  greater  coagulating 
power  would,  a  fortiori,  be  more  powerful  antiseptics,  which  has  abun¬ 
dantly  been  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  and  therefore  the  antiseptic  pro¬ 
perties  of  carbolic  acid  do  not  result  solely  from  its  power  of  coagulating 
albumen. 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  amount  of  carbolic  acid  vapour 
which  could  be  tolerated  in  the  air  of  a  hospital  ward  would  be 
entirely  inadequate  to  act  as  a  disinfectant,  Dr.  Sansom  says  his  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  him  that  carbolised  atmospheres  are  efficient  in  pre¬ 
venting  putrefaction  and  the  growth  of  mouldiness,  and  more  so  than 
atmospheres  impregnated  with  chloride  of  lime  or  sulphurous  acid. 

Dr.  Sansom  objects  to  the  experiments  recorded  by  Dr.  Dougall, 
since  tar  oil  (a  crude  product  weak  in  carbolic  acid,  and  possessing 
little  or  no  volatile  disinfectant  constituent),  and  McDougall’s  powder 
(a  mixture  of  sulphites  of  lime  and  magnesia  with  tar  oil)  were  used. 

As  to  carbolic  acid  not  being  a  good  antiseptic,  the  following  reports, 
I  think,  fully  prove  the  contrary  : — 

The  late  Dr.  W.  Allen  Miller,  F.R.S.,  preserved  urine  and  fresh  blood 
for  three  months  by  the  simple  addition  of  five  per  cent,  of  Calvert’s 
carbolic  disinfecting  powder — a  product  containing  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
carbolic  acid  in  a  free  state. 

Mr.  Wm.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  says  that  he  took  some  albumen  from 
fresh  eggs  and  mixed  it  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  By  itself  it  be¬ 
came  bad  after  nine  days,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  it  smelt  very 
strongly.  He  added  to  four  bottles  of  the  fluid  respectively  1,  2\,  5, 
and  10  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  powder  (equivalent  to  f,  f,  and  1J 
per  cent,  of  free  carbolic  acid).  All  kept  good  at  ordinary  temperatures 
for  forty  days.  Blood  with  XV  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  remained  good 
for  a  month.  Solutions  of  size,  glue,  and  gum  mixed  with  gum  mixed 
with  ,V  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  have  remained  for  two  months  without 
becoming  sour.  Fresh  yeast  was  washed  with  water  containing  one-tenth 
per  cent.  Its  power  of  inducing  fermentation  was  entirely  destroyed. 

Dr.  F.  Crace  Calvert,  F.R.S.,  in  his  paper  on  comparative  disinfec¬ 
tants,  gives  the  following  results  with  antiseptics  upon  solutions  of 


albumen : — 

Antiseptic  employed. 

Percentage  of 

Time  in  which  acquired 
an  offensive  odour. 

antiseptic  used. 

Temperature  70°  to  80°  F. 

Chloride  of  lime . 

.  5  . 

Tar  oil . 

.  2  . 

.  11  days. 

Carbolic  acid  . 

o 

None . 

six  months 

The  writer  preserved  meat  for  ninety  days,  during  a  hot  summer,  by 
placing  twelve  ounces  of  fresh  meat  in  a  bottle  containing  one  pound  of 
water  and  five  grains  of  carbolic  acid.  The  mouth  of  the  bottle  was 
left  open,  and  no  offensive  smell  was  emitted  till  the  ninety-third  day. 
The  meat  was,  of  course,  unfit  for  food,  and  was  merely  experimented 
with  to  test  the  antiseptic  power  of  carbolic  acid. 

*  The  cattle  show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  has  for  the  two  last  years 
been  successfully  disinfected  and  kept  sweet  with  carbolic  acid. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  in  Compte  Rendus  de  V  Aca- 
dimie  des  Sciences  of  March  6th,  1871,  by  Messrs.  Nelaton,  Langier, 
and  Payen,  on  experiments  made  at  the  Paris  Morgue  by  M.  Devergie  : — 
“  During  the  heat  of  summer,  when  putrefying  corpses  in  the  Morgue  con¬ 
tinually  emit  a  quantity  of  noxious  gases  that  cannot  be  removed  by  ventila¬ 
tion  or  destroyed  by  chlorine  or  bleaching  powder,  we  decided  to  prevent  their 
production  by  trying  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  germs  of  putrefaction,  and 
thus  prevent  decomposition  itself.  We  effected  this  by  dissolving  one  litre  of 
carbolic  acid  in  1,900  litres  of  water  and  irrigating  the  bodies  with  the  solution 
thus  made.  Putrefaction  was  completely  stopped,  and  disinfection  was  even 
obtained  after  reducing  the  quantity  of  acid  by  one-half.  M.  Devergie  points 
out  that  water  containing  one  four-thousandth  part  of  carbolic  acid  proved 
sufficient  during  the  intense  heat  of  last  summer  to  disinfect  the  deadhouse, 
without  the  aid  of  any  shaft,  when  six  or  seven  dead  bodies  were  lying  there. 
********** 
Carbolic  acid  seems  well  adapted  for  the  disinfection  of  rooms  which  have  been 
occupied  by  persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases ;  therefore,  we  recom¬ 
mend  its  use,  after  being  dissolved  in  thirty  times  its  weight  of  water,  by 
sprinkling  it  on  the  floors,  pavements,  and  staircases  during  the  stay  of  patients 
in  rooms  and  for  a  few  days  after  their  departure.” 

According  to  Dr.  Sansom  carbolic  acid  is  readily  taken  up  by  air,  so 
that  159-44  cubic  inches  of  air,  at  60°  Pah.,  contain  one  grain  of  carbolic 
acid.  Air  thus  carbolised  (currents  excluded)  entirely  annuls  putre¬ 
faction  and  fungoid  manifestation  on  the  surface  of  putrescible  fluids, 
and  such  carbolised  air  is  more  permanently  efficacious  than  air  charged 
with  the  fumes  of  chloride  of  lime  or  sulphurous  acid,  and  it  may  be 
breathed  with  impunity  by  mammifers. 

These  few  observations  will,  I  think,  satisfy  your  readers  that  Mr. 
Sutton’s  remarks  are  erroneous  and  without  foundation.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  learn  that  photographers  have  tried  carbolic  acid  in  the  preser¬ 
vative  solution  for  dry  plates,  and  would  recommend  them  to  make  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  one  part  to  one  thousand  parts  of  water,  and 
then  add  their  albumen  to  this  solution  to  the  strength  they  require  it. 
Above  all  things  it  is  essential  that  the  carbolic  acid  be  of  good  quality 
for  photographic  purposes ;  and  I  would  l'ecommend  them  to  use  an 
acid  such  as  Calvert’s  No.  1  (gilt  label)  carbolic  acid. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Reginald  Le  Neve  Foster. 
Bradford ,  near  Manchester ,  January  27,  1872. 


THE  TEST  FOR  ALBUMEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  over  two  years  since  I  devised  the  carbolic  mixture 
for  detecting  traces  of  albumen.  At  the  time  I  did  not  think  it  of 
sufficient  photographic  interest  to  occupy  your  space  in  detailing  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  subject ;  but,  as  you  do  not  remember  the  author’s  name,  I 
beg  to  remind  you  that  I  am  the  author.  It  was  published,  I  believe, 
as  a  note  by  a  friend  of  mine — an  eminent  chemist  and  toxicologist — in 
a  medical  work. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  talking  over  the  means  of  detecting  albumen, 
and  having  experimented  with  phenol  or  “carbolic  acid”  for  about  eight 
years,  many  times  in  connection  with  albumen,  I  kuew  its  properties 
well,  and,  on  my  attention  being  directed  to  a  test  for  albumen,  I 
commenced  experiments  with  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  acetic  acid,  then 
with  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  finally  with  phenol  and  alcohol,  equal 
parts  by  weight.  My  friend  and  self  then  wTent  through  a  comparative 
set  of  experiments  side  by  side — my  friend  taking  his  old  nitric  acid  test 
and  I  my  new  phenol  mixture — the  result  being  that  my  test  indicated 
albumen  both  in  plain  water  and  urine,  diluted  one  in  ten  after  the  nitric 
acid  failed  to  indicate  any  further.  —  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  W.  Hart. 

8,  Kiny stand  Green,  January  29,  1872. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  continued  complaints  which  one  heard  from  people 
after  the  close  of  our  photographic  exhibition,  that  they  had  not  seen  it, 
did  not  know  when  it  opened  or  when  it  had  closed,  and  the  strong 
interest  they  felt  in  it,  induce  me  to  believe  that  a  comprehensive  exhi¬ 
bition  of  photography  in  all  its  shapes — the  new  processes,  the  landscape 
and  humanity  of  different  countries,  &c.,  &c. — might  be  made  of  very 
great  interest,  and  to  pay  its  way  as  well. 

In  the  spring,  and  even  now,  London  is  filled  with  collections  of  paint¬ 
ings,  which  make  photographs  look  tame.  In  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  they  are  equally  put  out ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  seen  and  judged 
properly  they  must  be  in  an  exhibition  by  themselves.  No  intelligent 
collector  hangs  works  in  colour  with  photographs  or  engravings  ;  and 
exhibition  goers,  passing  from  a  gallery  of  pictures,  will  not  stop  to  look 
at  photographs.  If,  therefore,  we  could,  under  the  direction  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  societies,  make  in  October  a  collection  of  cosmopolitan  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  connect  with  it  a  display  and  comparison  of  lenses  of  all 
makers,  we  should  enable  the  art  to  claim  its  just  consideration. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  suggestion  as  to  contributions  of  negatives 
would  give  a  photographic  exhibition,  if  adopted,  a  special  technical 
interest;  and  we  might  in  this  include  examples  of  negatives  by  the 
dry  processes. 


The  question  of  retouching  might  be  decided  without  difference  of 
opinion  by  having  two  classes  of  works — one  touched  on  the  negative,  and 
the  other  in  which  no  touching  other  than  stopping  out  pinholes  should  be 
permitted.  If  awards  are  made — and  in  this  I  recal  Colonel  Wortley’s 
mention  of  the  medal  of  the  Photographic  Society — no  award  should 
be  made  for  a  touched  negative  unless  a  print  from  it  before  touching 
should  be  submitted  to  the  judges  at  the  same  time,  but  not  necessarily 
for  exhibition. 

It  is  clear  that  when  we  talk  of  excellence  in  photography  we  mean 
something  other  than  what  a  draughtsman  may  do  in  the  way  of  supple¬ 
menting  photography.  Works  which  do  not  enter  for  an  award  may 
omit  mention  of  the  distinction  I  have  indicated. 

I  believe  that  such  an  exhibition  would  excite  a  very  general  interest, 
and  do  more  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  photographers  on  practical 
details  than  years  of  casual  acquaintance  of  what  other  men  do. 

I  am,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  outsider,  and  cannot  do  more  than  sug¬ 
gest  ;  but  I  hope  that  some  of  the  influential  masters  of  the  camera  will 
take  up  the  question. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

100,  Clarendon-road,  Notting-hill,  January  29,  1872. 


NATURAL  COLOURS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Last  night,  as  “I  lay  a-thinking,”  the  subject  of  ob¬ 
taining  photographic  colour  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  and  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  differences  in  the  colours  of  the  light  reflected 
from  the  surfaces  of  different-coloured  flowers  (as  red,  blue,  and  yellow) 
was  due  to  differences  in  the  constitution  of  their  juices,  or  of  the  solid 
matter  of  which  they  are  formed.  If  on  examination  it  proved  to  be  of 
the  juices,  a  second  question  arose  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  take  advantage  of  this  in  the  preparation  of  plates,  as  suggested 
by  me  in  an  article  which  you  inserted  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  October  27,  1865  (No.  286,  vol.  xii. ).  Then,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  by  this  or  any  other  means  the  three  monochromic  plates  were 
obtainable,  would  coloured  glasses  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  help  to 
stop  off  the  colours  not  to  be  represented  on  the  plate?  Thus,  with  a 
plate  sensitive  to  blue  only,  the  interposition  of  a  blue  glass  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  transmission  of  the  yellow  and  red  rays,  a  red  glass  those  of 
the  blue  and  yellow  rays,  and  a  yellow  glass  that  of  the  blue  and  red 
rays  to  the  plates  sensitive  to  the  blue,  red,  and  yellow  rays  respectively. 

I  have  evidence  that  so  early  as  1842  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  ob¬ 
tained  variously-coloured  photographs  on  paper,  as  he  gave  me  several, 
and  I  have  still  one  a  good  blue,  one  a  fair  red,  and  two  purple.  The  letter 
accompanying  them  describes  the  two  latter  as  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  juice  of  the  red  poppy  ;  but  many  of  them  have  faded  away  entirely. 
My  impression  is  that  others  of  them  were  from  vegetable  juices,  but  1 
am  not  sure  that  this  was  the  case.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  his  published  papers  will  give  an  account  of  the  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  he  made  on  this  subject. 

These  suggestions  may,  or  may  not,  be  of  value  in  forwarding  the 
realisation  of  the  great  desideratum  of  photographic  colour ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  be  far  wrong  in  mentioning  them  as  they  occur  to  me,  especially  as 
my  former  communication,  in  1865,  was  thought  to  be  worth  considera¬ 
tion  by  experimentalists. 

That  the  great  end  will  be  attained  before  a  very  long  period  has 
elapsed,  and  the  prediction  of  M.  Niepce  be  verified,  that  “  one  day  a 
photographic  picture  will  be  produced  such  as  one  sees  in  a  looking- 
glass,”  is  the  hope  and  wish  of — Yours,  &c.,  Henry  Collen. 

Milford,  Godaiming,  January  29,  1872. 

— * — 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  notice  which  the  direction  of  the  International 
Exhibition  has  sent  to  your  Journal  is  sufficiently  unsatisfactory  to  be 
discussed  a  little  before  the  photographic  profession  commits  itself  to 
the  mercies  of  that  institution  for  another  such  display  as  we  had  last 
year. 

It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  the  least  the  management  could  do,  if  the 
leading  photographers  are  expected  to  contribute,  would  be  to  put  some 
one  on  the  photographic  committee  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  identified  in  a  high  degree  with  the  interests  of  the  art,  or  whose 
interest  in  it  they  feel  assured  of.  We  should  have  imagined  that  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  photographic  societies,  or  at  least  one  of,  those 
eminent  amateurs  who  have  really  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
photographic  science,  and  shown  a  disinterested  devotion  to  it  in  its 
present  condition,  would  have  had  the  selection,  or,  at  least,  a  voice  in 
the  selection,  of  the  pictures  to  be  exhibited. 

As  it  is,  we  have  Dr.  Diamond,  who  was,  in  years  gone  by,  interested 
in  photography,  and  who  is  understood  to  lie  in  the  present  combination 
a  passive  member ;  Mr.  Thompson,  of  whom  most  of  us  know  nothing  ; 
and  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  whom  some  of  the  profession  do  not  accept  as 
an  authority,  and  in  whose  position,  as  having  a  commercial  interest  in 
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photography  in  no  way  identified  with  that  of  the  profession  at  large, 
they  find  excellent  reasons  why  he  should  not  be  put  forward  as  the 
judge  and  spokesman  of  it.  If  a  professional  photographer  is  to  be 
assigned  this  position,  Col.  Wortley’s  place  is  not  sufficiently  high  to 
justify  his  selection.  If  an  outsider  must  be  selected,  he  is  disqualified, 
as  being  commercially  interested  on  the  one  hand  and  a  disputed 
authority  on  the  other,  or  one  at  least  to  whom  few  good  professionals 
will  defer.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Hypo. 

London,  January,  29,  1872. 

[Endorsing  all  that  is  said  about  the  two  jurors  first  mentioned, 
we  ask  our  correspondent  if  he  can,  after  due  consideration,  indicate 
any  photographer,  professional  or  amateur,  in  whom  a  greater  degree 
of  confidence  would  be  placed  than  in  Col.  Wortley  ?— Eds.] 


COMBLIKE  MARKINGS  ON  THE  NEGATIVE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen-,  —  Perhaps  the  following  may  explain  the  defect 
“J.  H.  M.”  speaks  of  During  the  hot  weather  last  summer,  while 
photographing  an  engine  in  the  open  air,  every  plate  showed  comblike 
marks  at  one  side  of  the  plate.  After  two  days’  trial,  and  filtering  the 
bath,  changing  the  collodion,  &c.,  it  struck  me  that  the  cause  might  be 
the  partial  drying  of  the  film.  A  piece  of  wet  blotting-paper  at  the 
back  of  each  plate  at  once  remedied  the  defect,  and  all  came  right.  I 
now  always  place  wet  paper  at  the  back  under  similar  circumstances. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  Geo.  Spencer. 

77,  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  January  26,  1872. 

— + — 

AMMONIA  FUMING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  In  your  useful  little  Almanac  for  the  present  year 
there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  enthusiastically  written,  in 
favour  of  fuming. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  his  recommendation,  I  have  tried  the  said 
fuming ;  but  my  first  essay  has  certainly  not  impressed  me  very  strongly 
as  regards  its  favourable  results— whether  from  my  own  defective 
manipulation  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

I  found  that  the  paper — especially  some  of  Marion’s  thick  Saxe — 
assumed  a  most  disagreeable  yellow  colour  after  fuming,  and  it  main¬ 
tained  that  colour  through  all  subsequent  operations — as  a  matter  of 
course,  spoiling  the  prints.  Another  sample  of  (Rive)  paper  procured  from 
another  dealer  was  not  quite  so  faulty  in  this  respect ;  still,  in  neither 
case  was  the  brilliancy  of  the  prints  enhanced — rather  deteriorated,  I 
thought— although  Mr.  Henderson  maintains  so  stoutly  the  advantages 
of  fuming  in  this  respect.  Again :  instead  of  the  toning  being  quicker 
and  more  regular  in  action,  as  Mr.  Henderson  states,  I  found  it  much 
the  reverse. 

I  think  that  I  must  be  wrong  somewhere  in  my  working,  and  I  wish 
to  ask  your  opinion  or  Mr.  Henderson’s  on  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 
— assuming  it  to  be  really  worth  while  to  adopt  fuming.  I  used  an 
oblong  box  about  two  feet  in  length  by  one  foot  in  breadth,  placing  at 
the  bottom  a  narrow-necked  bottle  containing  about  two  ounces  of 
liquor  ammonia,  fuming  two  quarter-sheets  of  paper  for  about  ten 
minutes,  with  the  result  above  stated. 

Have  I  omitted  any  necessary  addition?  or  have  I  proceeded  wrongly  ? 
— I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  Ammonia  Fuming. 

Leeds,  January  29,  1872. 

— « — 

A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen,— In  my  communication  to  the  Journal  last  week,  at  page 
37,  under  heading  Using  the  Substratum,  there  is  an  omission  which 
would  prevent  the  successful  coating  of  the  plates. 

The  strength  of  the  albumen  there  given  is  that  of  the  stock  solution, 
to  use  which  add  two  ounces  of  distilled  water  to  every,  half -drachm  re¬ 
quired,  half-a-drachm  thus  diluted  being  amply  sufficient  to  coat  fifty 
plates. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Aleck.  A.  Inglis. 

Edinburgh,  January  30,  1872. 


fpstdknm 

Trade  in  Obscene  Photographs.— A  man  named  Benjamin  Smith, 
alias  Martin  Stanley,  living  at  Oil  Mill  Folds,  or  Alma-place,  Westgate, 
Rotherham,  was  charged  at  Rotherham,  on  Thursday,  the  25th  ult. ,  with 
publishing  and  selling  photographs  of  a  kind  to  debase  and  scandalise 
human  nature.  The  West  Riding  constabulary  received  information  from 
various  sources  that  photographs  of  a  most  disgusting  character  were  being 
circulated  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  in  other  countries, 
by  a  man  living  at  Rotherham,  who  had  inserted  an  advertisement  in  seve¬ 
ral  London  and  provincial  papers,  in  the  name  of  Smith  and  Stanley, 


stating  that  he  was  prepared  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps  to  forward  por¬ 
traits  of  French  girls  of  a  highly  novel  and  exciting  nature.  A  trap  to  catch 
the  prisoner  was  accordingly  laid  by  the  Rotherham  police,  an  inspector 
sending  to  him  letters  signed  with  an  assumed  name,  and  purporting  to 
come  from  a  place  some  distance  from  Rotherham.  Stamps  were  enclosed, 
and  in  return  a  number  of  photographs  of  a  most  filthy  and  disgusting 
nature  were  obtained.  At  length  some  postage  stamps,  bearing  a  private 
mark,  were  sent  in  a  letter  to  the  prisoner,  and  the  inspector  of  police 
watched  the  postman  deliver  it.  He  then  entered  the  house,  and  found 
his  own  letter  containing  the  marked  stamps,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  letters,  in  possession  of  the  prisoner.  On  the  house  being  searched 
another  beastly  photograph  was  found,  whereupon  the  prisoner  told  the 
officer  that  he  would  find  no  more  there,  as  he  kept  them  at  a  house  he 
mentioned  at  Sheffield.  This  house  was  accordingly  searched  by  two 
officers  of  the  Sheffield  police  force,  and  there  they  found  a  number  of 
most  filthy  photographs,  together  with  printed  lists  describing  what  the 
prisoner  had  for  sale.  The  prisoner  was  apprehended  on  the  14th  of 
January,  and  since  that  time  nearly  a  hundred  letters  from  all  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  arrived  at  the  Rotherham  post  office 
directed  to  him.  The  police  obtained  the  permission  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  receive  and  open 
these  letters,  and  they  found,  on  doing  so,  that  great  numbers  of  postage 
stamps  were  enclosed,  and  some  filthy  photographs  and  books.  The 
prisoner  was  committed  for  trial,  and  on  application  being  made  the 
magistrates  intimated  that  they  should  require  the  prisoner  to  be  bound 
in  the  sum  of  £200,  and  two  sureties  of  £100  each  to  be  found. 

Camphor  in  the  Printing  Bath. — Mr.  John  R.  Clemons  gives  in 
Mosaics  some  of  his  experience  with  camphor  in  the  printing  press.  He 
says  : — After  the  positive  printing  bath  has  been  used  some  time  it 
becomes  more  or  less  charged  with  albumen.  If,  when  the  solution  is 
poured  from  the  dish  into  the  filter,  frothy  bubbles  appear  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  it  is  in  the  condition  named,  and  is  unfit  for  use  in  sensitising 
albumen  paper.  The  reason  is  obvious.  When  an  albumen  sheet  is 
floated  upon  a  silver  solution  thus  charged  with  albumen,  a  secondary 
film  of  albumen,  or  albumenate  of  silver,  is  imparted  to  it,  which  de¬ 
prives  it  of  its  lustre,  and  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  good  tone  upon  it. 
The  difference  will  be  readily  seen  by  floating  one-half  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  the  used  solution,  and  the  other  half  on  a  fresh  solution,  and 
comparing  the  results.  The  effect  of  silvering  on  such  a  solution  is 
similar  to  that  of  using  doubly-albumenised  paper.  It  both  cases  the 
silver  will  penetrate  both  films,  even  if  silvered  on  the  back,  and  very 
good  prints  apparently  may  be  made  on  paper  so  treated ;  but  when  you 
proceed  to  tone  them,  you  will  find  that  the  double  film  of  albumen 
resists  the  action  of  the  gold,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  get  rich 
tones.  I  have  already  recommended  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  a  bath 
thus  charged  with  albumen,  and  then  burning  it  out,  in  order  to  cleanse 
I  the  bath,  but  since  have  sought  for  a  less  expensive  method,  and  have 
found  camphor  to  be  just  what  is  needed.  Besides  being  less  expensive,  it 
is  also  more  expeditious  ;  for  in  five  minutes  an  eighty-ounce  bath  can  be 
cleansed  of  all  impurities  by  its  use,  as  directed  below.  Make  a 
saturated  solution  of  camphor,  viz.  : — 

Camphor  .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol  .  . .  6  ounces. 

To  cleanse  a  bath  which  is  considerably  fouled  by  the  albumen,  add  two 
and  a-half  ounces  of  this  camphor  solution.  A  greasy  appearance  will 
be  presented  on  the  surface  of  the  bath.  Shake  well,  when  the  greasi¬ 
ness  will  disappear.  Then  filter,  never  using  the  same  filter  twice.  If, 
after  filtration,  the  solution  turns  dark,  add  a  couple  of  drops  of  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash,  and  it  will  immediately  clear.  This  turning  dark 
is  owing  to  long  usage  of  the  silver  solution.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  bath 
is  daily  impregnated  more  or  less  with  the  albumen,  therefore  a  slight 
addition  of  camphor  daily  is  recommended.  This  will  avoid  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  permanganate,  which  rather  decreases  the  sensitiveness.  As 
a  quick  and  ready  corrective  agent,  camphor  will  be  found  of  great 
advantage.  It  will  impart  a  camphory  smell  to  the  solution,  but  in  no 
way  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  prints. 

To  Copy  Oil  Portraits.  —  Mr.  B.  Frank  Saylor,  in  Photographic 
Mosaics,  says  on  this  subject : — As  I  have  never  seen  anything  from 
which  I  have  derived  any  material  aid  in  the  copying  of  oil  por¬ 
traits,  and  especially  old  ones,  I  propose  simply  to  give  our  modus 
operandi,  feeling  confident  that  those  who  do  not  proceed  in  like 
manner  may  successfully  copy  oil  paintings,  and  especially  old  por¬ 
traits.  We  first,  with  a  clean  sponge  and  water,  partially  wash 
the  old  portrait,  and  then  pour  perhaps  an  ounce  of  glycerine  on  it, 
and  with  the  same  sponge  brush  the  glycerine  crosswise  over  the 
entire  picture  until  it  presents  a  uniform  surface;  or,  should  a  greasy 
appearance  be  presented,  something  like  a  negative  plate  when  partially 
coated,  rub  gently  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  crosswise,  and  it  is  ready 
for  copying.  We  copy  under  the  skylight,  about  where  we  should  place 
the  sitter  for  the  same  lighted  picture,  directing  the  camera  to  about  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  and  as  nearly  level  as  may  be.  On  our  camera  we 
use  a  quarter-size  tube  inverted  —  that  is,  turn  it  end  for  end  —  with  a 
diaphragm  of  about  six- eighths  of  an  inch  aperture,  placing  the  picture 
square  to  the  front  of  the  camera.  After  making  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  as  to  size,  See.,  we  coat  the  plate  with  the  same  collodion  which 
we  use  for  our  regular  portrait  negatives,  and  when  it  is  properly  coated 
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expose  fully  —  that  is,  neither  over-  nor  under-expose.  The  success, 
however  depends  on  the  munipulation  during  the  exposure.  We  take  a 
piece  of  backboard,  say  six  inches  wide  and  about  three  feet  long,  and 
with  it  shade  all  the  top  of  the  portrait  above  the  head,  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  portrait  and  holding  the  backboard  in  the  hand,  moving  it 
up  and  down  as  though  it  were  hinged  on  the  top  of  the  portrait,  but  not 
allowing  its  shadow  to  come  down  over  the  forehead  or  face,  except  those 
parts  should  be  improved  thereby.  We  produce  the  same  effect  on  the 
sides  of  the  portrait  by  occasionally  moving  our  body  at  the  same  time 
over  portions  of  the  background,  taking  care  not  to  remain  perfectly 
still  or  too  long  in  the  same  place,  nor  yet  to  allow  any  shadow  from  our 
person  or  anything  else  to  cover  any  portion  of  the  figure.  Thus,  with  a 
little  care  and  attention,  a  very  satisfactory  background  is  obtained, 
even  admitting  of  desirable  variation,  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
a  double-printed  background  and  the  like,  and  producing  from  a  single 
negative  and  printing  duplicates  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  the  original, 
and  every  print  alike.  Lastly :  we  develope  with  the  usual  iron  deve¬ 
loper,  using  six  ounces  of  iron  to  sixty-four  of  water;  this,  however,  we 
again  dilute  with  water,  adding  alcohol,  more  or  less  acetic  acid,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  detail  and  density  we  wish  to  obtain. 


Now  Ready,  Crown  8 vo.,  Price  Is.;  Free  by  Post,  Is.  2d. 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S  DAILY  COMPANION  FOR  1872.  Edited  by 
J.  T.  Taylor. — The  volume  embraces  every  subject  that  can  be  of  any 
use  to  the  Amateur  and  Professional  Photographer.  The  Editor  has 
been  assisted  by  numerous  collaborateurs,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
leading  writers  connected  with  the  Art-Science  of  Photography.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  large  body  of  interesting  and  important 
information  brought  together  within  the  compass  of  this  Volume  from 
the  fact  that  upwards  of  Sixty  practical  workers  in  Photography  have 
contributed  original  articles  to  this  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac. 

London:  Henry  Greenwood,  publisher,  2,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden,  W.C.  _  _ 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a 
nom  de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not 
appear. 

I  will  exchange  a  Marion’s  embossing  press  for  cameo  cartes ,  cost  £4  10s.,  for 
anything  useful  in  photography.  Offers  invited.— Address,  T.  Kay,  Lark 
Hill  House,  Bolton. 

A  very  superior  36-inch  photographer’s  bicycle  will  be  exchanged  for  a  fine 
collection  of  lantern  slides,  revolving  stereoscope,  or  other  photographic 
materials.  Offers  solicited.  Photograph  and  particulars  on  application. — 
Address,  H.  Rooerson,  10,  Springcliff.  Bradford. 

I  wish  to  exchange  an  exterior  background,  by  Bull,  cabinet  size,  for  another, 
or  anything  useful  for  the  studio;  it  was  new  last  June,  and  cost  37s.  6d. 
Offers  also  wanted  for  a  single  half-plate  view  lens,  by  Horne  and  Thorn- 
thwaite.  Photographs  exchanged. — Address,  Photographic  Institute,  Port- 
madoc. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


S3"  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

James  Tullet. — Received.  In  our  next. 

Gko.  Daniel. — Professor  Wheatstone  was  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting 
stereoscope.  An  account  of  his  invention  was  published  in  1838  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 

II.  W.— The  carte  enclosed  is  a  very  pretty  one,  both  in  respect  of  the  subject 
and  the  treatment.  Had  the  oval  been  omitted  and  the  dome  alone  used  the 
effect  would  have  been  better. 

Photo.— Lot  the  south  side  of  the  studio  be  glazed— not  with  clear  but  with 
ground  glass.  Should  this  not  bo  procurable  in  your  town,  use  plain  glass, 
and  dab  it  over  with  putty. 

Crawdon. — India-rubber  finger-stalls  will  prove  an  effectual  means  of  keeping 
fingers  clean.  We  do  not  use  them  ourselves;  but  we  know  several 
gentlemen  who  do.  They  cost  about  threepence  each. 

East  Anglican. — There  is  no  remedy  for  the  spots  in  the  paper  except  more 
care  in  the  selection.  The  spots  are  owing  to  minute  particles  of  metal 
introduced  into  the  paper  when  in  a  state  of  pulp. 

T.  M.  (Newcastle-on-Tvne). — So  far  as  we  know,  the  only  house  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trade  from  which  you  can  obtain  what  is  wanted  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hart,  8,  Kingsland-green.  The  other  matter  shall  receive  attention. 

W.  W. — 1.  A  vessel  made  of  gutta-percha  will  both  destroy  and  eventually  be 
destroyed  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. — 2.  Slate  does  not  appear  to 
affect  a  nitrate  bath.— 3.  Bees’  wax  is  not  decomposed  by  this  solution. 


Pietro  Constantino  Remondini  (Genoa). — Enclosure  received  with  thanks. 
The  Almanac  was  posted  on  the  22nd  January. 

G-  W.  H. — It  is  quite  impossible  from  such  slender  data  as  that  supplied  by 
you  to  obtain  the  information  desired,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  we 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  you  to  follow  out  your 
proposed  intention. 

Inquisitive  Reader. — You  are  mistaken  in  your  supposition  concerning  the 
author  of  the  article.  He  is  not  an  amateur,  hut  a  professional  of  high 
standing,  who,  for  certain  reasons,  prefers  the  adoption  of  a  nom  de  plume 
to  giving  his  own  name. 

Inquirer. — We  could  not  in  this  column  give  you  a  proper  idea  of  polarised 
light.  The  “  three  words  ”  into  which  you  would  like  the  information  com¬ 
pressed  would  have  to  he  extended  to  many  more  before  we  gave  you  or  our 
readers  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  polarised  light. 

Photolitho.— We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Woodbury  has  so  altered  hia  procea* 
as  te  get  rid  of  the  necessity  for  using  a  preliminary  coating  of  collodion, 
He  now  prints  on  the  bare  gelatine,  and  after  exposure  mounts  the  film, 
sensitive  side  downwards,  on  a  plate  of  glass  coated  with  gelatine  and  chrome 
alum. 

Portraits  by  the  Magnesium  Light. — Mr.  W.  G.  Lewis  has  sent  us  some 
carte  portraits  taken  at  night  by  the  magnesium  light,  which  show  that  in 
his  hands  this  neglected  branch  of  photography  is  very  successfully  managed. 
The  faces  are  full  of  delicate  half-tone.  The  time  of  exposure  was  three 
times  that  required  in  ordinary  daylight. 

George  Thompson. — 1.  Although  we  do  not  esteem  the  maker  of  your  lens 
as  one  of  the  best,  he  has,  for  all  that,  a  fair  reputation  in  his  own  country ; 
and  we  know  that  he  has  made  some  good  lenses.  We  have  not,  however, 
heard  of  him  for  several  years  past. — 2.  Dr.  Monckhoven  is  a  dealer  in 
apparatus — not  a  manufacturer  of  lenses. 

F.  C.  S. — Ideas  often  run  in  parallel  grooves.  For  several  weeks  past  we  have 
been  using  our  note-book  very  freely  in  the  collection  of  materials  for 
such  a  series  of  articles  as  that  suggested  by  you  Some  of  the  information 
required  to  render  the  series  of  the  greatest  possible  value  is  only  procurable 
with  much  difficulty  and  at  no  little  expense ;  still,  such  progress  in  the 
compilation  has  been  made  as  will  warrant  the  indulgence  of  a  hope  that  we 
may  be  able  to  introduce  the  subject  at  no  distant  date. 

Erratum. — In  Mr.  Coote’s  article  in  our  last  number,  page  38,  second  column* 
eleventh  line  from  top,  for  “  you  are  apt  to  hurry  and  free  the  development,” 
read  “  force  the  development.”  Mr.  Coote  also  informs  us  that  in  the  middle 
paragraph  of  the  first  column  in  the  same  page,  a  sentence  there  in  which  he 
gave  his  reason  for  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  salt  bath  for  washing  the 
plates  will  read  better  and  more  correctly  as  follows  “  Firstly  :  I  found  the 
extra  salt  bath  and  long  washing  required  after  it  to  considerably  lengthen 
an  already  sufficiently  tedious  method  of  preparation.” 

Subscriber. — Excuse  plain  speaking,  but  your  pictures  are  by  no  means 
good — in  fact,  they  are  very  bad.  We  are  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  attribute 
their  special  qualities — whether  to  want  of  care  or  want  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  Carelessness,  to  all  appearance,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
matter;  for  the  plate  has  been  badly  coated  and  is  torn,  and  the  developer 
has  not  flowed  smoothly  over  the  surface.  After  you  have  acquired  some  more 
experience  and  dexterity  in  manipulation  write  again,  enclosing  a  specimen. 
You  need  not  entertain  any  fear  of  your  name  and  address  being  divulged- 

W.  K. — No  more  easy  and  expeditious  method  of  collecting  oxygen  in  a  bag 
can  he  adopted  than  that  which  ha3  so  often  been  described  in  our  Almanacs 
and  Journals,  viz.,  connecting  the  hag  with  the  washing  bottle  by  means  of 
an  india-rubber  tube,  the  bottle  being  in  turn  connected  with  the  retort  in 
which  the  oxygen  is  generated.  The  method  of  making  oxygen  from  chlo¬ 
rate  of  potash  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and 
best  to  adopt  when  only  a  small  quantity  is  required.  By  a  small  quantity 
we  here  mean  such  a  quantity  as  will  be  required  by  a  professional  enlarger 
of  photographs  in  full  practice. 

Sam  Weller  says — “  1.  Can  you  inform  me  what  the  method  is  for  enlarging 
designs  for  calico  or  zinc  plates  to  he  engraved  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
from  by  pentagraph  ?— 2.  Also  as  to  the  manner  of  building  a  suitable  glass 
house,  and  kind  of  light — north  or  south  ? — 3.  Also,  if  a  cheap  condenser  for 
the  solar  camera  may  be  made  by  cementing  a  clock  glass  to  a  plate  of  sheet 

glass  and  filling  it  with  water  ?” - We  reply  1.  A  design  can  be  placed 

upon  a  zinc  plate  by  the  combination  of  enlarging  and  photolithography,  or 
by  transferring  a  carbon  enlargement. — 2.  A  north  light  is  better  than  a 
south ;  for  the  rest,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  an  architect. — 3.  This 
query  is  answered  with  some  degree  of  minuteness  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
page  30  of  our  Almanac  for  the  present  year. 

Old  Harry  asks— “  What  is  a  pistolgram  ?”  We  are  to  some  extent  ashamed 
of  the  definition  we  are  about  to  give,  hut  we  can  offer  no  other.  It  is  a 
small  picture  taken  by  a  pistolgraph,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  a  small  camera 
introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Skaife,  by  which  photographs  might  be  taken 
with  a  very  rapid  exposure.  We  strongly  suspect  that  “  Old  Harry  ”  knows 
more  of  the  subject  than  he  wishes  us  to  believe,  otherwise  why  put  the 
question  concerning  the  greater  angularity  of  aperture  that  is  possible  to  be 
obtained  with  a  short  than  with  a  long-focus  lens  ?  and  to  which  we  reply 
that,  without  at  present  speculating  on  the  cause,  the  effect  is  just  as  he 
states  it  to  be.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  object-glasses  of  micro¬ 
scopes,  and  it  is  an  important  element  in  the  recognition  of  object-glasses  of 
the  highest  quality. 
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A  NEW  EMULSION  PROCESS. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  observations  made  about  a  month  ago  on  the 
polemics  of  the  collodio-bromide  process,  we  threw  out  a  hint  that 
we  should  at  no  distant  day  be  in  a  position  to  give  an  account  of  a 
new  modification  of  this  useful  process,  which  was  then  being  worked 
to  a  successful  issue  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley.  The  amount  of 
success  really  achieved  and  the  means  adopted  will  be  apparent 
from  what  is  to  follow. 

On  Friday  we  were  present  when  the  new  process  was  subjected 
to  a  test  the  crucial  nature  of  which  will  be  appreciated  when  we 
say  that  portraits  were  taken  in  a  studio  not  admitting  more  than 
■the  average  amount  of  light,  and  on  a  day  the  reverse  of  bright, 
the  time  of  exposure  given  being  respectively  thirty  and  forty 
seconds,  with  a  Dallmeyer  No.  2b  lens,  worked  with  open  aperture. 
The  day  was  one  of  the  dull,  rainy,  unfavourable  kind  with  which 
photographers  and  others  have  of  late  been  but  too  familiar.  Two 
negatives  of  a  fair  sitter  were  obtained  on  a  plate  which  had 
been  prepared  fourteen  days  previously,  and,  although  there  was, 
as  we  have  said,  a  difference  of  ten  seconds,  or  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  in  the  exposure  given  to  each,  the  difference  between  the 
two  was,  indeed,  scarcely  noticeable,  and  would  have  been  still  less 
so  had  any  special  effort  been  made  in  the  developing  to  make  them 
more  nearly  similar.  They  were  developed  by  the  alkaline  method, 
no  intensification  by  means  of  silver  having  been  resorted  to.  That 
which  received  the  shorter  exposure  was  the  better  negative,  and 
since  it  was  taken  we  have  had  ample  opportunities  for  testing  its 
printing  qualities  both  on  paper  and  on  glass.  It  possesses  very 
full  and  perfect  gradation,  no  part  being  quite  opaque.  So  much 
for  the  negatives  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
taken. 

It  now  remains  that  we  give  some  information  concerning  the 
process  itself.  At  present  we  Can  only  give  a  general  idea  of  it,  full 
working  details  being  yet  reserved  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Availing  himself  of  the  knowledge  of  the  photographic  properties 
of  the  salts  of  uranium  acquired  in  connection  with  the  once  famous 
Wothlytype  process,  Colonel  Wortley  has  added  to  the  collodio-bro- 
bromide  emulsion  not  merely  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  a  large 
addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium ;  or,  to  speak  with  more  accuracy,  he 
has  reduced  the  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  formerly  used  and 
advocated  by  him,  and  has  added,  instead,  the  nitrate  of  uranium. 
We  give  at  the  present  time  only  this  outline  of  a  process  which, 
judging  from  what  we  have  seen,  will,  we  believe,  be  one  of  great 
value ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  the  negatives  taken  in  our  presence  were 
all  that  Colonel  Wortley,  in  an  article  in  the  present  number,  claims 
for  them,  while  the  novelty  of  the  means  employed,  viz.,  the  addition 
of  nitrate  of  uranium  added  to  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion,  will  be  at  once  recognised. 

The  nitrate  and,  indeed,  several  other  salts  of  uranium  may  be, 
and  are,  of  so  much  importance  in  photographic  chemistry  that  we 
may  almost  say  they  have  experienced  unmerited  neglect  subsequent 
to  the  period  when  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Burnett  that  uranium  was 
capable  of  being  made  a  powerful  agent  in  photography.  When 
salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  are  exposed  to  light  in  contact 


with  organic  matter  they  are  decomposed,  being  reduced  to  a  lower 
oxide  of  that  metal. 

Let  us  see  how  this  fact  operates  as  regards  the  action  on  silver. 
The  lower  oxide  referred  to  possesses  the  property  of  decomposing  and 
reducing,  not  alone  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  salts  of  other  metals. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a  sheet  of  paper  is  washed  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  is  then  exposed  to  light :  the  light  reduces 
it,  as  already  described,  to  something  which  will,  in  turn,  reduce 
nitrate  of  silver.  Now  let  the  paper  be  brushed  over  with  a  solution 
of  the  latter  salt,  and  wherever  the  light  acted  there  will  the  silver 
be  reduced. 

A  fact  worthy  of  being  noticed  is  that  if  the  nitrate  of  uranium  be 
mixed  with  that  of  the  silver  the  reduction  goes  on  in  the  same  way, 
the  light  reducing  the  uranium  and  the  uranium  reducing  the  silver 
simultaneously  and  continuously.  What  is  remarkable  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  is  that  a  very  deep  colour  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
very  small  portion  of  silver;  and,  as  an  application  of  this  fact,  we 
have  published  printing  processes  by  which,  owing  to  the  judicious 
admixture  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  good  prints  were  obtained  by  sensi¬ 
tising  on  a  bath  containing  only  three  or  four  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  ounce. 

As  we  foresee  that  owing  to  the  application  by  Colonel  Wortley  of 
uranium  to  the  collodio-bromide  process — an  application  that  is  quite 
novel — this  agent  will  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention  during  the 
coming  summer,  we  have  desired  in  the  present  article  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  thorough  inquiry  into  its  action  in  emulsion  processes 
after  we  have  received  from  Colonel  Wortley  such  working  details  as 
shall  enable  ourselves  and  readers  to  test  the  matter  each  for 
himself. 

As  we  have  said,  we  have  placed  on  record  in  previous  volumes 
printing  processes,  such  as  the  Wothlytype,  which  are  based  on  the 
reduction  of  silver  by  uranium  ;  and  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Scotland,  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1857,  a  number 
of  uranic  prints  executed  by  different  preparations,  including  the 
tartrate  and  nitrate,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Burnett,  who  has  probably 
more  than  any  other  person  experimented  with  the  uranium  salts. 

A  peculiarity  in  some  negative  papers  (prepared  with  the  nitrate) 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Burnett,  and  subsequently  discovered 
by  Colonel  Wortley  (who  has  based  the  preparation  of  a  permanent 
sensitive  albumenised  paper  on  this  property),  Mr.  Cooper,  and  other 
experimentalists  to  be  characteristic  of  positive  printing  paper,  is  the 
length  of  time  that  it  will  keep  before  discolouration  takes  place.  “For 
use  in  the  camera,”  said  Mr.  Burnett  in  1858,  “  the  great  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  uranic  salts  is  the  giving  of  papers  which  keep  sensitive  for 
months,  or,  it  may  be,  years,  instead  of  hours  only.”  We  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  this  statement;  for,  in  the  year  after 
that  above-mentioned—tliat  is,  in  1859 — we  received  from  Mr.  Burnett 
a  packet  of  sensitised  uranic  paper,  some  few  sheets  of  which  were  in 
our  possession,  and  still  good,  in  1863,  this  latter  date  being  fixed  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  paper  was  tried  at  the  same  time  that  ar¬ 
rangements  were  being  made  to  publish  this  J ournal  weekly  instead 
of  fortnightly,  as  previously. 

The  applications  of  uranic  salts  to  photography  come  to  us  with 
excellent  testimonials,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Colonel  Wortley 
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has  so  successfully  opened  out  another  channel  through  which  to 
develope  its  unquestionably  great  powers,  viz.,  the  collodio-bromide 
process.  The  valuable  results  which  we  have  already  witnessed 
warrant  the  confident  hope  we  entertain  that,  when  details  are  pub¬ 
lished  and  other  experimentalists  take  up  the  process,  its  resources 
will  be  still  farther  developed. 


THE  RELATIVE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PAPERS. 

The  relative  sensitiveness  of  photographic  papers  has  of  late  years 
been  subjected  to  a  searching  examination,  in  view  of  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  employing  prepared  and  sensitive  paper  in  all  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  chemical  intensity  of  daylight.  As  the  results  have 
a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  well-known  investigations  carried  on 
with  such  ability  and  success  by  Professors  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  and 
by  Roscoe  and  Thorpe,  we  might  naturally  expect  that  Professor 
Roscoe  would  be  able  to  give  a  particularly  clear  and  decisive  state¬ 
ment  of  the  best  results  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries 
which  have  been  made  on  the  sensitive  paper  question.  Such  a 
statement,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Roscoe,  we  have  been  happy  to  find 
in  the  Supplement  to  Watt’s  well-known  Dictionary  of  Chemistry, 
just  issued  from  the  press. 

The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  relies  largely  on  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Macdougall,  already  noticed  in  this  Journal,  and  states 
that  when  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  used  in  sensitising  the  paper  is 
of  constant  composition,  the  sensitiveness  of  a  sample  of  paper  is 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  chlorine  (or  bromine)  present  in  the 
salting  solution,  and  that  it  is  quite  unaffected  by  the  nature  of  the 
metal  with  which  the  chlorine,  &c.,  may  be  combined. 

The  first  point — namely,  that  the  increase  of  sensitiveness  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  amount  of  chlorine  present — is  proved  by  a  number 
of  experiments  in  which  paper  was  treated  with  various  solutions  of 
common  salt  containing  from  a  quarter  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium.  When  the  paper  was  salted  with  a  solution  con¬ 
taining  one  per  cent,  of  common  salt  and  sensitised  in  a  twelve-per- 
cent.  silver  bath,  it  was  found  that  a  given  tint  was  produced  to  a 
practically  constant  source  of  light  in  a  time  which  was  taken  as 
unity.  When  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the  solution  was  doubled  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  paper  was  also  nearly,  but  not  quite,  doubled. 
With  four  per  cent,  of  salt  the  sensitiveness  was  increased  threefold. 
With  eight  per  cent,  the  sensitiveness  reached  over  nearly  five  times 
the  original  value ;  and  with  fifteen  per  cent,  the  sensitiveness  was 
brought  up  to  nearly  seven  times  the  first  amount.  Any  very 
material  gain  in  sensitiveness,  therefore,  may  be  generally  stated  to 
cease  when  the  salt  forms  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  salting  solution. 

The  second  point — viz.,  that  the  sensitiveness  is  independent  of 
the  metal  with  which  the  chlorine  may  happen  to  be  combined,  and, 
therefore,  solely  proportional  to  the  chlorine — was  proved  by  salting 
papers  with  the  same  amount  of  chlorine  precisely ;  but  the  chlorine 
in  each  case  was  engaged  by  a  different  metal — sodium,  potassium, 
ammonium,  and  barium  being  included  in  the  trials — and  the  result 
was  that  the  papers  were  equally  sensitive. 

Other  points  are  touched  upon  in  the  statement,  but  the  above 
solid  groundwork  of  fact  is  well  worth  remembering  by  us  as  photo¬ 
graphers  specially  interested  in  the  sensitiveness  of  salted  papers.  It 
need  only  be  added  that  the  metal,  combined  with  the  halogen,  not 
only  exercises  no  influence  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper,  but  it 
is  equally  ineffective  as  regards  colour;  and  thus,  with  precise 
investigation,  vanish  away  two  of  the  photographer’s  pet  dogmas. 
How  many  more  such  erroneous  impressions  would  have  to  be  given 
up  if  photographers  would  be  only  content  to  give  the  time  to  the 
examination  of  great  principles  of  action  rather  than  to  discussing 
the  merits  of  almost  identical  and  possibly  useless  formulae  ? 


CARBOLIC  ACID.  —  DISINFECTANTS  AND 
VENTILATION. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Sutton  and  Mr.  Reginald  Le  Neve  Foster  on  the 
subject  of  carbolic  acid  have  elicited  observations  on  this  and  the 


subject  of  disinfectants  generally  from  other  correspondents.  Our 
friends,  however,  are  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  Journal  is 
devoted  to  photographic  science  and  not  to  health,  except  so  far  as 
respects  the  loss  of  health  caused  by  photographic  pursuits.  Enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  on  the  general  question  having  been  already 
said,  we  dismiss  the  subject  by  giving  extracts  from  two  of  the  letters 
we  have  received.  The  first  is  from  Mr.  Sutton,  who,  after  discus¬ 
sing  with  considerable  fulness  the  relative  values  of  carbolic  acid  and 
other  disinfecting  agents,  concludes  as  follows : — 

“Now  we  come  to  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  photography.  Our  dark 
rooms  contain  already  so  many  dangerous  poisons  that  the  addition  of 
one  more  to  the  number  cannot  matter  much.  Our  Editors,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Hart,  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  carbolic  acid  is  a  good  coagu¬ 
lator  of  albumen.  May  it  not,  then,  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
doubly-albumenised  paper  for  coagulating  the  first  layer  by  floating  the 
back  of  the  paper  upon  a  solution  of  it?  With  respect  to  adding  it  to 
our  preservatives,  Mr.  Foster  gives  us  some  funny  advice.  After  prov¬ 
ing  that  it  coagulates  albumen,  he  says : — ‘  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that 
photographers  have  tried  carbolic  acid  in  the  preservative  solution  for 
dry  plates,  and  would  recommend  them  to  make  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  one  part  to  one  thousand  parts  of  water,  and  then  add  their  albumen 
to  this  solution  to  the  strength  they  require  it.' " 

Our  friend  seems  to  labour  under  the  impression  that  we  apply  coagu¬ 
lated  albumen  as  a  preservative  to  dry  plates  !  May  I  ask  the  reader  to 
peruse  once  more  my  remarks  on  this  subject  at  page  32,  second  column, 
second  paragraph  ? 

Another  correspondent,  “  Medicus,”  after  speaking  of  disinfectants, 
urges  the  necessity  that  exists  for  a  more  thorough  ventilation  of 
the  dark  room  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  studios  of  many  photo¬ 
graphers  who — but  we  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself : — 

“  Owing  to  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  necessarily  adopted  in 
large  businesses,  the  operator,  whose  duty  it  ?s  to  coat  the  plate  and 
develope  the  picture,  is  kept  confined  for  several  hours  at  a  time  in  a 
small  room  charged  with  the  deleterious  vapours  of  ether,  alcohol,  acetic 
acid;  and  in  some  cases  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  I  recently  visited 
the  studio  of  an  establishment  where  a  very  large  business  is  done,  and 
when  ushered  into  the  dark  room  was  shocked  at  the  impurity  of  the 
atmosphere,  which,  I  may  observe,  a  young  man  was  compelled  to  in¬ 
hale  for  several  hours  a  day.  Now,  this  is  a  matter  which  can  be  so  very 
easily  rectified  that  its  remaining  without  being  remedied  is  quite  inex¬ 
cusable.  Half-an-hour’s  work  of  an  ordinary  stonemason  will  suffice  for 
two  holes  being  cut  through  the  wall,  and  two  air-bricks  being  inserted — 
one  close  at  the  floor,  the  other  near  the*  ceiling  ;  thus  providing,  by  the 
outlay  of  half-a-crown,  an  efficient  means  of  ventilation.  In  the  closet 
(for  I  can  scarcely  dignify  it  by  another  name)  in  which  I  have  long 
carried  on  my  photographic  work  I  have  obtained  ventilation  of  the 
most  perfect  kind  by  means  of  air  bricks.  A  gentle  current  is  always 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  air  is  thus  always  fresh  and 
pure,  although  I  use  much  gas  in  my  little  dark  room. 

Apropos  of  the  remarks  of  “  Medicus,”  we  may  mentien  the  case  of  a 
friend  who  spends  much  time  in  a  dark  room  of  strictly  contracted  di¬ 
mensions,  and,  being  an  almost  constant  smoker,  he  superadds  to  the 
fumes  of  the  photographic  chemicals  the  more  pungent  ones  arising 
from  burning  tobacco.  To  provide  the  necessary  ventilation,  two  large 
holes  about  five  inches  square  have  been  cut  in  the  door,  one  in 
the  upper  and  the  other  in  the  lower  panel,  and  as  far  apart  as  the 
construction  of  the  door  will  permit.  The  access  of  light  is  prevented 
by  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  zinc  being  fixed  in  front  of  these  apertures 
and  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  the  door.  A  very  per¬ 
fect  degree  of  ventilation  is  thus  provided  while  no  light  is  admitted. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  EMULSIONS. 

Tending  in  the  same  direction  as  the  experiments  of  Mr.  H.  Cooper, 
which  we  recently  referred  to,  are  the  experiments  of  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea,  which  will  be  found  in  another  column.  In  the  course  of  these 
remarks  Mr.  Lea  has  mentioned  the  interesting  point  that  the  di¬ 
basic  aniline  phosphate  appears  to  be  an  useful  addition  to  the 
emulsion,  and  thereby  showing  that  insoluble  inorganic  silver  salts 
of  oxygen  acids  when  present  in  the  emulsion  are  capable  of  im¬ 
proving  its  working. 
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It  will  be  remembered  tliat  Mr.  Cooper  uses  lactic  acid  or  lactate 
of  ammonium  as  an  addition  to  the  collodion,  and  has  shown  that 
distinct  advantage  is  gained  by  the  addition.  Mr.  Cooper  also 
suggested  the  use  of  the  organic  acids,  and  proposed  to  experiment 
with  benzoic  acid ;  but  Mr.  Lea’s  non-success  with  this  body  does 
not  give  much  promise  of  success  in  this  direction.  Nevertheless 
valerianic,  propionic,  and  some  of  the  other  acids  of  the  series  remain 
to  be  tried,  though  Mr.  Lea  has  experimented  with  .two  other  acids 
of  the  same  series — acetic  and  oleic — without  any  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult.  It  is  true,  however,  that  good  effects  followed  the  use  of  a 
solution  containing  a  salt  of  oleic  acid,  viz.,  soap  liniment ;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  camphor  present  in  this  solution  had 
at  least  as  much  to  do  with  the  beneficial  action  as  the  oleic  acid, 
for  in  a  special  trial  it  was  found  that  on  the  addition  of  an  oleic  soap 
to  the  emulsion  a  plate  was  obtained  which  took  “  no  image  at  all,” 
a  reddish  fog  only  making  its  appearance. 

We  may  add  that  we  regard  the  publication  of  negative  results 
such  as  those  referred  to  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  as  a  point  of  great 
practical  utility,  and  for  sufficiently  obvious  reasons.  We  only  regret 
that  the  negative  experiments  of  really  able  workers  do  not  more 
frequently  see  the  light  of  day,  as  the  record  of  failure  is  often  as 
useful  in  guiding  thought  in  certain  directions  as  the  statement  of 
success.  Of  course  we  must  guard  ourselves  from  allowing  it  to  be 
supposed  that  we  are  advocates  for  the  indiscriminate  publication  of 
failures  in  different  directions,  as  the  negative  results  of  a  tyro  in 
experiment  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  an  experienced 
worker.  Both  are  liable  to  error,  but  the  former  much  more  so  than 
the  latter.  Moreover,  the  publication  of  random  experiments  is 
rarely  useful,  whereas  an  account  of  a  definite  line  of  inquiry,  even 
when  the  results  are  all  negative,  is  always  of  interest,  and  serves  to 
prevent  waste  of  precious  time  by  others,  even  when  the  indirect 
results  do  not  prove  of  any  interest  or  practical  value. 


We  call  attention  to  a  letter 'from  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  which 
appears  in  another  page,  respecting  an  exhibition  of  no  ordinary 
kind  to  be  made  next  Tuesday  evening  at  the  meeting  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society.  We  refer  to  the  specimens  produced 
by  the  lateM.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  which  have  been  brought  to  this 
country  by  Madame  Niepce.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  for  disposal, 
and  the  family  of  M.  Niepce  has  been  left  in  somewhat  straitened 
circumstances,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Society,  in  the  interest  of  its 
members  and  of  the  photographic  public  generally,  to  devote  a 
portion  of  its  funds  to  securing  these  valuable  mementoes  of  the 
experimental  labours  of  one  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  “  early 
fathers”  of  photography. 


VARIATIONS  ON  THE  CHLORO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  Cooper’s  description  of  his  experiments 
with  lactate  of  silver  in  connection  with  my  chloro-bromide  process, 
and  his  proposed  experiments  with  benzoates  and  other  substances 
introduced  into  the  collodion. 

This  is  a  ground  which  I  myself  pretty  well  explored  some  years 
ago,  without  any  results  of  particular  interest  except  one  that  I  shall 
mention  below.  I  am  very  far  from  affirming  that  the  subject  is 
exhausted,  because  the  number  of  substances  that  can  be  tried  is 
very  large,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  the  results  will  be  short 
of  actual  experiment.  But  the  benzoate  with  which  Mr.  Cooper 
proposes  to  experiment  will  not  yield  any  good  results.  Of  that  I 
satisfied  myself  two  years  ago. 

I  will  give  here  very  briefly  the  results  of  some  of  my  experiments 
in  these  directions,  premising,  however,  that  those  wdio  experiment 
in  these  directions  will  find  that  the  utmost  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  being  deceived  by  one’s  own  results.  A  little  difference  in 
the  preparation  of  a  plate  will  make  a  great  difference  in  its  sensi¬ 
tiveness  quite  irrespective  of  materials.  I  showed  lately  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  setting  of  the  film  a  few  seconds’  difference  in  time 
would  make  a  very  material  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
plate. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  trying  new  methods  one  will  fre¬ 
quently  obtain  a  plate  which  appears  more  sensitive  than  the  regular 
plates  used  for  comparison  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  on  carefully  repeat¬ 


ing  the  experiment  it  becomes  certain  that  the  gain  was  only 
accidental,  and  the  change  involves  no  real  improvement. 

I  give  below  the  results  of  some  of  my  trials  from  my  note  books. 

Benzoates. — November,  1867,  tried  benzoic  acid  in  the  emulsion. 
Good  image;  film  rendered  stronger  but  less  adhesive,  No  particu¬ 
lar  advantage  derived.  Subsequently  tried  benzoate  of  potash  in 
same  way.  Gave  a  granular  film  and  no  particular  advantage. 

Gamboge. — Same  date.  Tolerable  image ;  film  tore  in  flakes.  (The 
gum  was  added  in  alcoholic  solution.) 

Soap  Liniment. — Tolerable  image  ;  film  loosened. 

Lac  Varnish. — Similar  result,  but  film  stronger. 

Hcematoxyline. — Bad  result;  stained  and  spotty  images,  and  not 
very  sensitive. 

Guiacum. —  Similar  to  the  lac  spirit  varnish. 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  soap  liniment  gave  the  best  result.  The 
guiacum,  lac  varnish,  and  benzoic  acid  about  equal  to  one  another, 
but  inferior  to  the  former.  All  showed  a  considerable  tendency  to 
solarise,  so  that  with  longer  exposures  the  very  high  lights  were 
thinner  than  with  shorter  exposures. 

In  January,  1870,  some  other  substances  were  tried.  In  the  case 
of  the  foregoing  series  no  preservative  bath  was  used  ;  the  substances 
indicated  were  added  to  the  emulsion  when  it  was  made,  then  after 
standing  twelve  hours  the  plates  were  coated,  and,  after  setting, 
simply  plunged  into  water  and  dried  again. 

In  the  following  series  the  substances  were  added  in  the  same 
way,  but  the  plates  after  washing  were  treated  with  a  preservative. 
Gloves,  which  I  used  a  good  deal  at  that  time,  was  the  one  employed, 
and  the  plates  were,  of  course,  carefully  tested  against  other  plates 
made  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

In  Januar}%  1870,  some  other  experiments  were  made  : — 

Bibasic  Phosphate  Aniline.- — This  gave  a  very  good  result — the  best 
of  all  the  substances  tried. 

Acetate  of  Potash. — No  image ;  red  fog. 

Oleine  Soap. — No  image  at  all ;  reddish  fog. 

Besin  Soap. — Faint  image;  foggy. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda. — Foggy  image ;  very  bad. 

This  last  substance,  being  insoluble  in  the  collodion,  was  simply 
shaken  up  with  it.  Acetate  of  potash  was  used,  because  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  acetate  of  soda. 

Of  all  these  substances  tried  none  seemed  to  give  promise  of  any 
real  advantage  except  the  aniline  salt,  which  I  had  expressly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose,  one  object  having  been  to  get  phosphoric  acid 
into  the  collodion  in  a  soluble  form,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  phosphate  of  silver.  This  bibasic  phosphate  of  aniline  is  one 
of  the  few  phosphates  that  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol. 

One  idea  which  I  specially  had  in  this  last  series  of  trials  was  to 
find  a  means  of  converting  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  present  into 
an  insoluble  salt  of  silver  at  the  same  time,  without,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible,  destroying  or  injuring  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates,  hoping 
thus  to  obtain  an  emulsion  which  would  keep  indefinitely.  But  I 
did  not  accomplish  anything  with  sufficient  certainty  to  render  the 
plan  a  thoroughly  practical  one.  If  the  emulsion  is  to  be  kept,  it 
must  be  capable  of  being  kept  with  perfect  certainty.  One  cannot 
run  the  risk  of  making  a  batch  of  plates  without  being  quite  secure 
of  the  condition  of  the  emulsion. 

Another  set  of  experiments,  made  about  the  same  time  as  the  first 
above-mentioned,  gave  the  following  results; — 

Daturine— added  in  the  form  of  tincture  of  stramonium.  This 
gave  a  very  good  result ;  image  brilliant  and  clean,  and  plate  very 
sensitive.  Fifteen  minims  to  the  ounce. 

Opium  Alkaloids-— added  in  the  form  of  laudanum.  This  gave 
quite  a  good  image,  though  inferior  to  the  former.  Ten  minims  to 
the  ounce. 

Tannin — two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce.  Quite  light  and  clean, 
but  less  sensitive  than  several  of  the  others. 

Besin — two  grains  to  the  ounce.  Very  sensitive  and  clean,  but 
rather  a  dull  picture. 

Belladoxorine — added  in  form  of  tincture  of  belladonna.  Sensitive, 
but  full  of  granular  deposit. 

Aloes— -tried  both  as  alcoholic  solution  of  the  gum  and  officinal 
tincture.  The  latter  gave  the  best  results  ;  very  good. 

Wine  of  Egypt — -ten  minims  to  the  ouuce.  Very  sensitive,  but 
granular  film. 

Cinchona  alkaloids — used  in  officinal  tincture.  Good,  but  not  very 
clear ;  quite  sensitive. 

Alcoholic  Decoction  of  Liquorice  Boot — Fogged. 

Gallic  Acid — Clean  and  good. 

Hyocyamus — Powerful  and  sensitive,  but  spoiled  by  granular 
fogging. 

Digitalis — Worse. 
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Rhatany  Root— Powerful  image,  but  too  much  of  the  red  colour 
remained  in  the  fixed  plate. 

Turmeric— Failed  wholly. 

Rhubarb  and  Kino— Likewise. 

Nicotine  (alcoholic  extract  of  tobacco  was  used)— Tolerable. 

Olliers  yet  besides  these  were  tried,  but  there  was  not  in  any  case 
a  distinct  gain  over  the  usual  method.  It  should  be  said  that  these 
plates,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  series,  received  no  subsequent  preser¬ 
vative  treatment,  but  were  simply  washed  after  the  film  had  set. 

Of  all  the  foregoing  those  that  gave  the  best  results  were  the 
bibasic  phosphate  of  aniline,  the  tincture  of  stramonium,  and  gallic 
acid;  but,  on  the  whole,  none  of  these  plates  were  as  satisfactory 
as  those  made  by  the  regular  method  which  I  have  published. 

I  make  no  pretension,  however,  to  having  exhausted  the  subject, 
and  others  may  find  some  substance  better  than  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going.  One,  indeed,  which  I  have  yet  to  name,  has  given  me  results 
so  good  that  I  have  for  some  time  intended  to  publish  them.  I  will 
endeavour  to  write  out  the  details,  and  send  them  to  you  next  week. 

M.  Carey  Lea. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  DRY  PROCESSES. 

Dering  last  autumn  and  winter  I  have  made  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  object  of  finding  a  dry  process  that  would  give  results 
identical  with  the  wet. 

I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that  while  very  excellent  results  can  be 
obtained  on  well-lighted  subjects  with  many  dry  processes,  two  diffi¬ 
culties  have  always  opposed  themselves  to  absolute  perfection  of 
work  with  dry  plates — one,  that  they  were  comparatively  insensitive 
to  weak  radiations  of  light ;  and  the  other,  their  tendency  to  assume 
over-density  and  a  general  thickening  up  of  the  lights  before  the 
shadows  were  sufficiently  developed. 

To  overcome  these  objections  I  have  been  working,  and  I  have 
taken  as  my  standard  a  plate  on  which  a  portrait  could  be  taken  in 
the  studio  possessing  qualities  identical  with  a  plate  prepared  by 
the  wet  process.  You  are  the  best  judge  how  far  I  succeeded  by 
what  you  saw  in  my  studio  on  Friday  last.  I  will  merely,  therefore, 
remind  you  that  in  the  portrait  of  a  lady  with  a  black  stuff  dress  on, 
seated  in  a  dark-green  arm  chair,  and  to  which  an  exposure  equal  to 
or,  if  anything,  less  than  would  be  required  for  wet  collodion  was 
given,  the  shadows  were  perfectly  rendered;  while  the  lights  on  the 
face  remained  as  delicately  transparent  and  well-defined  as  they  would 
be  on  a  wet  film.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  no  dry  process 
has  hitherto  approached  such  work  as  this.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
you  are  a  better  judge  of  that  than  I  am  myself.  I  obtain  this 
result  by  replacing,  in  a  great  measure,  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver 
by  superadding  nitrate  of  uranium. 

I  am  aware  that  the  combination  of  nitrate  of  uranium  with  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  in  a  negative  process  is  perfect^  new— so  new  as  to 
be,  without  doubt,  a  patentable  process.  I  feel,  however,  that  when 
a  patent  is  taken  out  it  is  a  great  check — not  on  the  freedom  of  use 
of  the  process,  because  that  can  always  be  conceded  by  the  patentee 
— but  on  the  experimental  work  that  other  scientific  workers  would 
wish  to  undertake.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  any  process  is  in¬ 
capable  of  modification  and  improvement,  and  I  know  that  the  fact 
of  a  patent  hanging  over  people’s  heads  is  a  great  bar  to  investigation 
by  others  as  to  possible  improvements  in  any  process. 

My  reason  for  calling  attention  strongly  to  this  is  that  I  have 
obtained  very  good  results  by  replacing  silver  by  the  nitrate  of  other 
metals  besides  uranium,  and  I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  close  the 
field  of  investigation  that  is  thereby  opened.  Moreover,  my  wish  is 
to  benefit  the  photographic  public  at  large,  and  to  put  into  every¬ 
body’s  hands  a  process  and  a  method  of  working  in  which  I  think 
they  will  find  great  economy  and  great  certainty  as  compared  with 
the  bath  process,  even  if  they  should  wish  to  use  the  collodion  wet 
in  the  studio  instead  of  preparing  dry  plates  with  it. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  an  emulsion  process,  I 
consider  that  I  obtain  the  following  advantages: — 1.  Extra  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  2.  Extreme  delicacy  in  the  picture.  3.  Great  additional 
keeping  qualities  both  in  the  collodion  and  in  the  prepared  dry 
plates.  In  connection  with  this  last,  I  may  remind  you  that 
Wothlytype  collodion  remained  in  a  sensitive  state,  as  far  as  one 
could  judge,  without  an  alteration  even  for  years;  and  this  I  think 
will  be  no  mean  advantage  to  those  using  emulsion  processes. 

In  addition  to  my  investigations  into  the  use  of  other  nitrates  in 
combination  with  silver  in  an  emulsion,  I  have  been  working  on  the 
use  of  other  salts  of  silver  in  combination  with  bromide.  From  a 
somewhat  exhaustive  series  of  trials  of  the  various  salts  I  have 
selected  the  succinate,  citrate,  and  acetate  of  silver  as  giving  excel¬ 


lent  results — the  succinate  of  silver,  especially,  being  an  excellent 
salt.  Citrate  of  silver  also  is  of  great  use,  and  it  has  one  valuable 
property,  namely,  that  of  conferring  considerable  stability  on  the 
plates.  As  an  example  of  this  I  may  cite  that  a  plate  exposed  while 
working  with  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  at  Torquay,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
was  developed  in  London  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  li.  M.  Gordon  on 
the  3rd  of  February,  having  remained  in  the  dark  slide  in  a  damp 
place  during  the  intervening  month,  and  the  negative  appears  to  be 
as  good  as  if  it  had  been  developed  the  day  it  was  taken. 

I  will  conclude  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  uranium  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
used  in  printing  processes.  I  mention  this,  because  I  have  a  print¬ 
ing  process,  the  details  of  which  I  may  probably  publish  before  long, 
in  which  the  sensitive  paper  will  keep  white  and  good  for  almost  any 
time,  and  in  which  nitrate  of  uranium  plays  a  conspicuous  part. 

TI.  Stuart  Wortrey,  Lieut.-Col. 


NUMBERS. 

The  lifelike  and  graphic  description,*  given  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Journal,  of  the  three  ways  of  life  (not  Rejlander's,  but  photo- 
Orapldc,)  would  almost  lead  one  to  imagine  that  the  writer  had  lived 
with,  and  studied  well,  each  character — in  fact,  had  rolled  himself  up 
in  “  reality’s,”  not  in  “  fancy’s,”  mantle  ;  but  I  think  he  might  have 
done  more  had  he  depicted  three  or  four  other  specimens  with  which 
the  “  black  art  ”  abounds. 

No.  1.  The  “  Mysterious.”  (Captain  Slap-Bang.)  Residence 
and  studio— private  house  in  fashionable  locality;  specimen  case — 
something  between  a  tombstone  of  the  “  dear  departed  ”  and  a  house 
agent’s  notice-board.  “  Bored  ”  with  “  lodging  ”  your  eyes  on  iron 
rails,  through  which  you  have  to  look  to  discover  if  the  specimens 
exhibited  are  “  bought,”  taken  from  friends’  albums,  or  done  by 
the  artist  himself,  you  advance  up  the  gravel  walk  and  ring 
the  artist’s  bell.  The  door  is  opened  by  a  small  boy  with  a  large 
head,  whose  digits  have  a  variegated  appearance  of  boot  blacking 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  He  says  he  will  “  hinform  the  Capting  as  ’ow 
there’s  some  one  wants  his  portrait  took,  but  master’s  engaged  now 
a-paintin’  ”  (the  garden  railings  green).  He  requests  you  to  enter  a 
semi-showroom  and  studio,  and  in  a  short  time,  during  which  the 
Captain,  disguising  himself  in  dressing-gown,  smoking-cap,  and  slip¬ 
pers,  strolls  in,  and  languidly  looks  at  his  easel,  paints,  brushes,  &c., 
not  forgetting  the  “  chair,”  which  is  artfully  placed  to  give  a  notion 
that  lie  has  just  been  engaged  on  the  half-finished  picture  that  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  easel;  “  half-finished,”  did  I  say?  That  is  the  con¬ 
dition  it  was  in  when  brought  home  by  Mr.  McGuilp,  and  it  has  re¬ 
mained  so  ever  since,  and  is  likely  to  do  so.  He  is  a  la  Dundreary 
in  voice  and  manner,  but  looks  decidedly  Briton-like  when  he  says, 
“  Yes,  madam  ;  painted  in  oil  from  this  carte  taken  by  myself,  merely 
as  a  guide  to  small  matters  of  detail  in  dress,  &c.  Photography  and  art 
combined — especially  art.  When  one  has  to  study  the  human  face 
in  all  its  aspects  as  I  have  done  (to  see  how  much  he  could  get  out 
of  them,  by-the-bj'-e),  you  see,  my  dear  madam,  the  result  is  perfection. 
Hours,  days,  weeks,  aye,  years  are  required  to  arrive  at  my  position. 
Several  of  our  family  have  R.A.  attached  to  their  names  ”  (which, 
upon  inquiry,  shows  that  his  great-grandmother's  sister’s  brother’s 
first-cousin’s  son-in-law  wrote  R.A.  after  his  name,  but  whether  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  or  the  Royal  Artillery  no  one  knew, 
but  most  probably  the  latter).  “  I  beg  your  pardon;  your  last  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  quite  clear?”  “Diffusion  of  focus,  my  dear  lady;  taken  by 
a  lens  invented  on  purpose  to  give  that  effect.  The  sharp  pic¬ 
tures  are  not  artistic,  not  recognised  by  real  art.  Photography  is 
purely  mechanical ;  if  it  were  not  for  art  stepping  in  to  arrange 
matters  we  should  be  sadly  deficient.”  *  *  “  You  wanted  them  full- 
length,  and  they  are  vignetted  ?  More  artistic  ;  the  beautiful  grada¬ 
tion  (to  hide  the  comets  and  stains  from  the  corners)  gives  more 
power  to  the  picture,  and  the  eye  is  led  to  look  at  the  face  alone.” 
He  thus  mystifies  his  sitter  with  hints  at  line  of  sight,  vanishing 
point,  &c.,  who,  still  dissatisfied,  departs  a  sadder  but  wiser  lady, 
inwardly  vowing  to  go  elsewhere  when  again  she  tries  her  face  and 
fortune.  Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit. 

No.  2.  The  Photographic  “  Uriah  ” — whose  main,  occupation  con¬ 
sists  in  changing  his  residence.  “  The  walls  were  damp  ;  ”  perhaps 
“  the  rent  too  high.”  He  hurriedly  rushes  about,  enveloped  in  a 
cloak  d  la  Guy  Fawkes,  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  hair  scratched  (not 
combed)  back  hangs  in  lank  fashion  behind  his  head  and  ears — in 
fact,  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  heavy  “  parient”  in  the  scenes  of  melo¬ 
drama.  He  disdains  the  great  coat,  the  cloak  giving  to  his  body  and 
brain  more  scope  of  action  and  more  mystery.  Like  the  enveloping 
*  Names,  page  16,  ante. 
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skin  of  the  sausage,  you  cannot  discover  what  the  “  inside  ”  is  really 
made  of.  He  is  heard  of  at  meetings,  reading  papers  on  subjects  that 
the  initiated  laugh  at,  and  the  amateurs  try  and  fail  in  accomplishing, 
in  consequence  of  the  chimerical  “  bosh  ”  which  is  shadowed  forth 
by  this  worthy  expounder  of  these  theoretical  impossibilities.  In 
conversation  he  tells  you  of  his  wonderful  inventions — his  new  var¬ 
nish,  for  instance.  Nothing  can  crack  it — not  even  a  blow  from  a 
twenty-five-ton  steam  hammer,  made  of  the  gum  called  the  “  anti- 
borosti-fosti-fornicuo,”  from  the  Island  of  Jewels  (where  they  beat 
“hard”  water  soft  with  a  clothes’  prop).  His  new  patent  camera 
(very  like  the  French  ones)  pulls  out  as  long  as  the  Thames  tunnel, 
and  folds  as  small  as  a  lady’s  housewife.  His  dry  plates !  It  makes 
you  thirsty  to  use  them.  His  dry  plates !  made  for  a  ?<;etanarian 
to  take  some  “scarey”  Lee-ping  animals.  He  also  writes  small 
articles  on  some  other  wonderful  discovery,  or  it  is  generally  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  letter  to  the  papers.  The  following  week,  having  drawn 
attention  to  it,  the  same  thing  is  offered  for  sale.  No.  2  is  also 
found  trying  what  others’  brains  have  devised,  and  leading  the  public 
to  imagine  that  he  is  the.  inventor.  The  thing  being  novel  they 
accept  it,  but  soon  discover  to  whom  the  merit  is  due  when  taken  in 
hand  by  real  ability,  and  he,  like  Dickens’s  “  Micawber,”  patiently 
waits  for  something  else  to  “  turn  up.” 

No.  3.  The  sterling  man  and  no  mistake,  who  does  not  “  mis-take  ” 
his  pictures  ;  his  heart  is  in  his  hand  ;  ask  what  you  like,  it’s  yours ; 
no  secrets,  no  sham.  Talent,  like  water,  will  find  its  level.  He  is 
heard  of,  yearly  seen ;  gains  a  prize  for  his  untiring  energy  and  in¬ 
domitable  perseverance.  The  public  find  him,  and  so  do  the  know- 
nothing  harpies  of  the  photographic  profession,  who  dog  his  very 
footsteps,  watch  his  smile ;  then  laugh  outright,  taking  particular 
notice  of  how  he  blows  his  nose,  hoping  to  hit  on  some  particular  by 
which  they  may  gain  distinction. 

All  honour  to  No.  3 — the  A’s,  S’s’,  B’s,  C’s,  R’s,  &c.,  &c.  It  is 
these  pioneers  of  real  merit  of  whom  the  photographers  ought  to  be 
proud,  and  also  thankful  to ;  for  by  their  generosity  and  hard  work 
they  have  shown  the  right  way,  and  stimulated  their  other  brethren 
to  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  public  seem  supremely  ignorant  of  the  great  amount  of  work 
connected  with  the  production  of  photographs,  and  it  never  enters 
their  heads  that  gold  and  silver  form  the  principal  ingredients  of  the 
plates  and  finished  pictures.  Let  the  parent  society  have  a  fund, 
subscribed  to  by  members,  and  pay  the  thoughtful  workers  who  are 
trying  continually  to  improve  the  art-let  them  be  native  or  foreign 
— such  knowledge  to  be  participated  in  only  by  the  members  who 
subscribe  to  the  fund.  /  would  willingly  stand  my  share.  The  merits 
of  each  invention  to  be  adjudicated  on  by  a  committee  of  the  (say) 
“  Photographic  Progress  Committee.”  Have  no  members  who  would 
not  pass  an  examination.  Those  who  could  do  their  work  would 
never  fear  it,  and  the  other  know-nothings  would,  by  this  means,  be 
left  out  in  the  cold.  It  is  well  known  the  interest  that  Royalty  has 
in  photography.  Surely  some  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the 
parent  society  might  get  Royal  patronage — same  as  the  Amateur 
Photographic  Association — only  I  would  suggest  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen.  Having  acquired  such  patronage,  let  members 
pass  an  examination  and  receive  certificates  of  ability  of  (say)  first, 
second,  or  third  class ;  such  persons  holding  such  certificates  to  style 

themselves  Mr. - ,  Member  of  Royal  Society  of  Photographers, 

third  class  certificate,  or  first,  as  the  case  might  be.  Yearly  or  half- 
yearly  examinations  should  be  held,  so  that  a  third  class  man  might 
qualify  himself  for  a  second  or  first-class  certificate.  The  public, 
through  the  papers,  would  soon  be  informed  of  the  change.  Then 
let  us  all  unite  and  purge  the  profession  of  the  quacks  that  infest  it, 
and,  by  still  further  raising  the  character,  style,  and  finish  of  our 
pictures,  let  us  give  commercial  ideas,  to  a  certain  extent,  mixed  with 
artistic  and  manipulatory  excellence,  and  try  and  educate  the  public 
to  define  between  the  gold  and  the  dross.  J.  Tulley. 

Division-street,  Sheffield. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Photographs  of  the  human  face  serve  a  few  ends  of  uncritical  affection 
and  many  purposes  of  vanity.  They  contribute  a  certain  pleasure  to 
many  people  who  are  easily  pleased,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  valu¬ 
able  as  a  means  of  facilitating  an  acquaintance  with  the  physiognomies 
of  distant  people.  For  these  reasons  the  multiplication  of  portraits  in 
little  has  in  recent  years  increased  at  a  great  ratio  without  anybody, 
apparently,  perceiving  the  absolute  injury  they  are  doing  to  the  genera¬ 
tion.  Photographs,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases,  are  utterly  devoid 
of  what  we  may  call  artistic  quality.  They  are  hard,  rigid,  blank,  and 
expressionless.  They  give  to  the  face  a  metallic  or  cast-iron  character 
that  to  the  instructed  sense  is  very  repulsive.  Usually  without  middle 
tints,  their  harsh  darks  are  sharply  limned  against  their  dead  whites, 


so  that  the  picture  loses  every  quality  of  gradation  in  shade,  all  softness 
and  ease  of  outline,  and  all  the  better  characteristics  of  human  expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  a  dead  face,  and  not  a  living  one,  that  the  photograph  gives 
us.  Instead  of  a  face  instinct  and  mobile  with  expression,  rich  in  colour 
and  tone,  we  have  only  the  hard  outlines  of  features  which  our  remem¬ 
brance  is  called  upon  to  supply  with  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  original. 
If  we  are  acquainted  with  the  original  our  recollections  supply  what 
the  picture  omits ;  but  no  one  who  first  sees  the  photograph  of  a  face 
has  more  than  the  most  distant  impression  of  what  that  face  really  is. 
It  is  common  enough  to  identify  a  photograph  of  a  face  we  are  familiar 
with,  but  very  rarely  indeed  can  we  identify  a  face  which  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  only  known  by  its  miniature  in  little.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  good  photographs  ;  that  is,  one  sees  sometimes  in  the  show-cases 
of  the  photographers  excellent  pictures  considered  as  works  of  art.  But 
very  rarely  indeed  do  we  find  in  private  hands  anything  superior  to  the 
usual  harsh,  stiff  performances.  These  choice  show-pictures  are  inva¬ 
riably  delicately  pencilled,  the  skill  of  a  draughtsman  supplying  the 
gradations  and  shadings  which  the  rude  work  of  nature  omits.  But  as 
the  majority  of  photographs  have  not  the  advantage  of  this  supplemen¬ 
tary  touching,  those  that  we  usually  see  in  albums  or  upon  parlour  walls 
give  an  almost  frightful  idea  of  human  nature.  One  of  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  tasks  in  the  world  is  to  be  called  upon  to  examine  a  friend’s  album. 
What  a  collection  of  rude  and  vulgar  faces  it  is  sure  to  present  !  The 
originals  may  be  accomplished  and  worthy  people,  but  the  sun-portraits 
have  extracted  the  animated  expression  and  given  to  the  features  a  pro¬ 
minence  and  coarseness  that  are  simply  libellous.  In  all  photographs 
the  lips  are  usually  so  enlarged  that  faces  are  made  to  look  sensual 
that  are  not  sensual;  and  almost  every  face  acquires  in  these  miniatures 
an  indescribable  vulgarity. 

One  special  injury  that  this  art  has  done  us  is  in  intensely  cheapening 
and  vulgarising  all  our  great  men.  Heads  of  celebrities  were  formerly 
engraved  fromportraits  painted  by  distinguished  painters,  and  hence  they 
had  something  of  the  spirit  and  lifelike  chai'aeter  of  the  original.  Now 
they  are  almost  invariably  engraved  from  photographs ;  and  when  the 
engraving  is  on  steel  we  have  the  lines  magnified  in  the  photograpns 
into  sensual  expression,  reproduced  with  all  their  harshness.  We  have 
the  exaggerated  lips,  the  lank,  colourless  cheeks,  the  sharp,  rude  angles, 
and  the  general  hard,  spiritless,  metallic  atmosphere  of  the  sun-picture 
from  which  it  is  copied.  When  Mr.  Marshall  engraved  in  his  superb 
manner  the  heads  of  Cooper,  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Grant,  he  refused  to  en¬ 
grave  from  photographs ;  he  required  nothing  less  than  well-executed 
portraits  in  oil  from  which  to  copy  the  features  of  those  great  men.  But 
this  is  not  usually  the  case,  and  hence  the  multitude  of  steel  portraits 
of  celebrities  reproduce  all  the  rude  and  vulgar  characteristics  given  to  the 
features  in  the  original  sun-picture.  If  it  chance  in  after  years  that  a 
better  art  comes  in,  and  that  portraits  are  taken  so  as  to  present  the 
features  of  men  and  women  with  spirit  and  refinement,  our  posterity 
will  marvel  indeed  at  the  rude  aspects  of  the  people  of  this  era  as  they 
come  down  to  them  in  the  photograph  or  engraving. 

The  foregoing  article,  from  Appleton's  Journal,  has  elicited  a  spirited 
rejoinder  from  Mr.  Norval  H.  Busey,  who,  in  the  Photographer's  Friend, 
replies  as  follows  : — 

In  a  recent  number  of  Appleton's  Journal  I  noticed  an  article  in  which 
the  writer  condemns  in  unqualified  terms  the  art  of  photography. 

As  I  am  considerably  interested  in  the  art — in  fact,  make  my  daily 
bread  by  the  practice  thereof — I  naturally  feel  sensitive  to  any  aspersions 
cast  upon  its  fair  fame ;  therefore  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  say  a  word 
in  its  favour,  although  I  know  that  it  is  much  easier  to  condemn  than  to 
defend. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  deny  the  lamentable  fact  that  there  are  a  very 
great  number  of  photographers  (may  their  shadows  decrease  !)  who, 
being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  art,  and  equally  obli¬ 
vious  to  any  correct  idea  of  the  calling  they  have  adopted,  cast  upon 
the  world  bushels  of  just  such  pictures  as  the  writer  in  Appletonls 
describes — hard,  chalky,  misshapen  abortions.  But  no  science  nor  art 
should  be  judged  by  its  worst  productions;  and,  when  we  consider  that 
even  these  unskilled  workmen  pei’form  a  mission  in  putting  it  into  the 
power  of  the  poor  to  secure  likenesses  of  their  friends — a  privilege  pos¬ 
sessed  only  by  the  affluent  prior  to  the  introduction  of  photography — 
we  must  acknowledge  that  they  do  more  good  than  harm. 

But  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  photography  we  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  poor  pictures,  as  hundreds  of  pictures — pictures  in  every 
sense  of  the  word — are  issued  every  day  from  the  first-class  galleries 
throughout  the  world.  Photographs  full  of  soft,  tender  detail,  brilliant 
in  lighting,  transparent  in  shadow,  radiant  in  expression — likenesses! — 
likenesses  that  you  can  swear  by ;  not  ideal  paintings  executed  to  tickle 
the  fancy  of  youthful  vanity,  covering  the  marks  of  unscrupulous  age, 
but  true,  honest  likenesses  of  the  races  before  the  camera. 

How  many  bad  portraits  we  see  to  every  good  one  !  and  who  is  so  unso¬ 
phisticated  as  to  believe  that  the  family  portraits  painted  generations 
ago  give  us  any  correct  idea  of  our  ancestors,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
the  gazelle  eye  and  rosebud  mouths  that  we  would  fondly  believe  were 
peculiar  to  our  family  (alas  !  they  had  run  out  before  they  reached  us) 
are  only  peculiar  to  the  artist  that  painted  them,  being  a  favourite  style 
of  eye  and  mouth,  and  figuring  conspicuously  in  every  portrait  that  it 
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was  his  bad  fortune  to  paint.  The  want  of  truthfulness  in  likeness 
extends  even  to  the  works  of  distinguished  pm'trait  painters,  it  being 
necessary  to  their  success  that  they  idealise  and  flatter  their  subjects 
unlimitedly.  I  here  confess  that,  were  it  possible,  photographers  would 
idealise  unmercifully;  but  our  art  is  too  literal  to  give  much  margin  for 
flattery. 

Tiie  assertion  that  photography  does  an  injury  to  the  art-taste  of  the 
present  generation  I  deny  in  toto,  and  contend  that,  instead  of  injuring , 
it  has  done  more  towards  educating  the  taste  of  the  public  than  all  of 
the  art-school  since  the  days  of  Raphael ;  for  today  we  hear  people 
intelligently  discussing  the  effect  of  light  and  shade,  the  arrangement 
of  drapery,  and  the  general  composition  of  a  picture;  and  these  people, 
I  may  safely  say,  derived  their  knowledge  solely  from  contact  with 
photographs. 

The  writer  also  complains  that  photographs  enlarge  the  lips  and  make 
faces  appear  sensual  that  are  not  sensual.  This  is  really  the  case  in  bad 
photographs  ;  for,  the  picture  being  flat,  hard,  chalky,  and  devoid  of  de¬ 
tail,  the  mouth  is  sharply  outlined  against  the  plain  white  of  the  face, 
and  naturally  appears  exaggerated  and  prominent.  But  the  objection  fails 
in  a  well-taken  photograph,  in  which,  the  face  being  full  of  half-tone, 
the  strong  lines  of  the  features  are  softened  down  and  harmonised.  As 
to  cheapening  and  vulgarising  our  great  men,  I  think  that  is  an  imaginary 
objection,  for  most  of  the  photographs  we  see  of  celebrities  are  decided 
improvements  on  the  originals,  though  they  have  the  advantage  of  look¬ 
ing  like  the  parties  they  represent,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  the 
engravings  we  used  to  have  to  depend  upon. 

However,  the  difficulty  is  that  the  writer  of  that  article  has  judged 
too  hastily  from  some  of  the  bad  work  that  he  and  his  friends  seem  to 
be  unfortunately  possessed  of,  without  looking  around  him  upon  the 
numberless  specimens  of  real  artistic  photography. 

- — 0— - 

PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  ON  THE  IDENTITY  OF  LIGHT 
AND  RADIANT  HEAT. 

Last  Friday  night  Dr.  Jo1'®  Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  lectured  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  The  Identity  of  Light  and  Radiant  Heat,  and  this  being 
a  subject  of  interest  to  your  readers,  I  took  shorthand  notes  of  the 
chief  portions  of  his  discourse.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance, 
the  theatre  of  the  Institution  being  full  to  overflowing,  so  that  many 
of  those  present  could  find  standing  room  only.  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Bart.,  M. D.,  F. R. S.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

Professor  Tyndall  said  that  the  announcement  of  his  lecture  had 
scarcely  been  given  in  a  manner  which  accurately  denoted  its  nature, 
but  should  rather  have  run  thus: — “By  the  desire  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Institution  the  Physical  Professor  has  consented, 
at  a  very  short  notice,  to  stop  a  gap,  and  thus  relieve  from  a  difficulty  a 
scientific  friend  who  had  been  appointed  to  lecture  on  that  evening,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so.” 

A  well-known  poet  had  said — 

“  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

Whose  body  Nature  is - ” 

And  if  he  halted  there,  and  omitted  to  quote  the  rest  of  the  couplet,  it 
was  not  because  physical  science  had  anything  to  say  hostile  to  it,  but 
because  the  question  lay  clearly  outside  of  science,  which  had  to  deal 
with  Nature  only,  and  no  better  name  could  be  used  than  the  one 
chosen  by  the  poet — “Nature.”  The  parts  of  Nature  were  as  closely 
related  to  each  other  as  are  the  various  organs  of  the  human  body,  and 
philosophers  had  to  discover  the  lines  of  law  which  connect  these 
agencies. 

It  was  long  a  question  in  the  scientific  world  whether  light  and  heat 
were  the  same  thing,  or  whether  there  was  something  very  different 
between  them.  Melloni,  in  some  of  his  experiments,  found  that  light 
would  not  produce  heat  with  his  thermo-pile  ;  but  he  forgot  that  the 
human  eye  is  a  very  delicate  instrument,  capable  of  being  excited  by  an 
amount  of  light  which,  when  resolved  into  heat,  would  give  so  little  in¬ 
crease  in  temperature  that  no  thermometer  in  the  world  would  detect  it. 
Principal  Forbes,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  found  that  radiant  heat,  like  light, 
could  be  polarised  ;  and  other  philosophers  have  done  much  to  establish 
the  absolute  identity  of  light  and  radiant  heat.  Mr.  Faraday  showed 
that  the  magnetisation  of  a  ray  of  light  had  its  strict  parallel  in  the 
magnetisation  of  a  ray  of  radiant  heat ;  and  he  did  this  with  delicate 
instruments— SO  delicate  that  it  needed  the  utmost  care  and  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  observer  in  the  laboratory  to  see  the  effects.  Since  then 
instrumental  means  had  been  increased,  and  so  much  so  that  he  hoped 
that  evening  to  be  able  to  show  to  the  large  audience  before  him  many 
effects  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  observation  of  those  who 
discovered  them  and  of  students  who  followed  in  their  footsteps. 

1 1  rat  was  sometimes  associated  with  ordinary  matter,  so  that  it  passed 
through  it  by  “conduction.”  In  another  condition  heat  flies  through 
space  just  like  light,  and  is  then  called  radiant  heat.  Light  and  radiant 
heat  come  both  together  to  the  earth  from  the  sun,  so  that  the  first  task 
of  the  investigator  is  to  separate  the  two  and  examine  their  properties. 

Piofessor  Tyndall  here  threw  a  short  brilliant  spectrum  upon  the 
screen,  1>\  means  of  the  electric  lamp  and  a  single  bisulphide  of  carbon 
prism,  lie  then  held  a  red  riband  in  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum, 


and  pointed  out  that  it  there  appeared  of  a  brilliant  red  colour  ;  when 
he  held  it  to  the  yellow,  green,  blue,  or  violet  of  the  spectrum,  it  looked 
black.  A  green  riband  looked  green  in  the  green  light,  but  black  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  spectrum.  He  then  said  that  the  red  riband  was  not 
heated  by  the  red  rays,  nor  the  green  riband  by  the  green  rays  ;  but 
when  they  were  placed  where  they  looked  black,  they  were  warmed 
by  the  rays  falling  upon  them,  because  they  absorbed  the  said  rays,  and 
wherever  there  is  absorption  there  is  increase  of  temperature.  Black 
absorbs  all  rays,  and  it  is  black  because  it  absorbs  every  colour  of  the 
spectrum.  Only  where  light  is  absorbed  is  heat  produced  by  it,  and  the 
heat  produced  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  light  absorbed.  If  a  black 
riband  could  speak  it  could  say  in  what  part  of  the  spectrum  it  felt 
warmest ;  and  it  would  say  that  it  grew  warmer  as  it  was  carried  from 
the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  towards  the  red,  but  that  further  on  still, 
beyond  the  red,  where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  by  the  eye,  it  felt  warmest 
of  all.  It  felt  warmest  where  there  were  no  rays  competent  to 
excite  vision  at  all.  Every  eye  in  that  theatre  was  receiving  from  the 
non-illumiuated  part  of  the  screen  beyond  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
rays  which,  measured  by  the  force  they  were  capable  of  exerting,  were  a 
thousand  times  more  powerful  than  the  rays  from  the  part  of  the 
spectrum  which  was  seen  by  the  eye. 

The  lecturer  added  that  he  wished  to  prove  this.  He  substituted  a 
small  round  hole  for  the  slit  in  front  of  the  lamp,  thereby  producing  a 
narrower  spectrum  with  curved  ends.  He  then  placed  a  piece  of  red 
glass  in  front  of  the  hole,  whereby  all  the  visible  rays  of  the  spectrum 
but  the  extreme  red  were  cut  off,  and  a  small  round  circle  of  red  light 
was  seen  upon  the  screen.  He  then  brought  a  thermo-pile  so  near  to 
the  red  circle  of  light  that,  although  it  manifestly  did  not  touch  or 
encroach  upon  the  red  rays,  yet  it  caught  the  invisible  heat-rays  beyond 
the  red  and  was  warmed  by  them.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
needle  of  a  large  galvanometer  connected  with  the  pile  swung  round  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  observers,  thereby  proving  the  presence  of  heat. 
He  then  cut  off  all  the  visible  rays  from  the  lamp  by  means  of  a  glass 
trough  filled  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  yet  the 
needle  swung  round  as  before  when  the  thermo-pile  was  placed  in  the 
track  of  the  invisible  waves.  These  experiments,  he  said,  proved  that 
radiant  heat  was  refracted  by  a  prism  just  like  light. 

He  also  explained  the  nature  of  the  thermo-pile,  telling  how  it  was 
built  up  of  little  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth  soldered  together  at 
alternate  ends,  and  how,  when  one  end  of  the  pile  was  made  warmer 
than  the  other  in  even  an  excessively  slight  degree,  an  electrical  current 
was  set  up  the  effects  of  which  could  be  measured  by  a  galvanometer. 
The  thermo-electric  pile  is  the  most  delicate  instrument  known  for  indi¬ 
cating  slight  changes  of  temperature. 

Professor  Tyndall  next  proved  that  radiant  heat  was  reflected  from 
plane  surfaces  like  light.  Parallel  rays  from  the  electric  lamp  were 
thrown  upon  the  surface  of  a  plane  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  upwards  towards  the  roof  of  the 
theatre.  A  lens  above  the  mirror  brought  the  rays  to  a  focus,  which 
could  be  plainly  seen  because  of  the  illuminated  dust  in  the  air.  The 
opaque  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  then  placed  in 
front  of  the  lamp,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  the  light ;  but,  when  the  thermo¬ 
pile  was  then  placed  where  the  brilliant  visible  focus  had  been,  it  was 
proved  that  dark  radiant  heat  from  the  lamp  still  came  to  a  focus  there, 
as  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  was  powerfully  deflected. 

Above  the  lens  used  in  the  last  experiment  he  placed  a  prism  so  as  to 
totally  reflect  the  upward  beam  of  light  or  heat,  making  it  take  once 
more  a  horizontal  direction.  When  the  light  was  cut  off  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  the  opaque  solution  as  before,  heat  rays  were  still  reflected 
by  the  prism,  as  proved  by  the  thermo-electrometer.  Thus  radiant  heat 
is  reflected  like  light  by  a  right-angled  prism. 

The  lecturer  next  proved  that  radiant  heat  is  reflected  like  light  by 
curved  mirrors,  and  can  be  brought  to  a  focus  like  light  by  lenses.  In 
each  case,  after  showing  the  experiment  with  light,  he  cut  off  the  visible 
rays  by  means  of  the  iodine  solution,  and,  then  by  means  of  the  thermo¬ 
pile  showed  that  a  radiant  heat  focus  occupied  the  place  where  the  light 
focus  had  previously  been. 

In  the  next  experiment  he  proved  that  crystals  of  Iceland  spar  which 
split  a  beam  of  light  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  will  do  the 
same  with  rays  of  radiant  heat.  A  little  circle  of  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  screen,  and  this,  by  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of  Iceland 
spar,  was  transformed  into  two  little  circles  of  light  a  few  inches  apart. 
When  the  thermo-pile  was  placed  before  either  of  these  circles,  and 
while  all  light  was  cut  off  by  the  trough  of  iodine  and  bisulphide  of 
carbon  placed  in  front  of  the  lamp,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  was 
deflected  as  before,  owing  to  the  Iceland  spar  dividing  the  beam  of 
radiant  heat  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  just  like  light. 
While  the  needle  was  deflected  by  the  extraordinary  ray  of  radiant  heat, 
wrhen  he  turned  the  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  halfway  round  the  needle 
returned  to  zero,  because  the  turning  of  the  crystal  removed  the  heat 
rays  from  the  face  of  the  pile,  and  sent  them  to  another  spot. 

Professor  Tyndall  next  showed  that  two  tourmalines,  when  crossed  at 
right  angles,  stop  all  light,  although  the  crystals  themselves  are  trans¬ 
parent.  In  this  position  the  one  crystal  stops  all  the  waves  which  vibrate 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  other  all  the  waves  which  vibrate  in  a 
vertical  plane ;  consequently  none  can  get  through  the  two  crystals,  and 
darkness  was  the  result.  He  then  showed  that  when  a  crystal  of  mica 
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is  pushed  between  the  two  tourmalines  at  a  certain  angle  it  would  par¬ 
tially  twist  round  the  rays  from  the  first  tourmaline,  and  thus  allow 
them  to  pass  through  the  second  one.  Thus,  as  the  mica  was  inserted, 
it  seemed  to  scrape  away  the  darkness  upon  the  screen  caused  by  the 
crossing  of  the  two  crystals  of  tourmaline.  Professor  Tyndall  next 
substituted  two  Nmol's  prisms  for  the  tourmalines,  and  the  mica  enabled 
some  of  the  light  to  pass  as  before ;  and  he  showed  that  a  piece  of  glass 
when  squeezed,  so  as  to  throw  a  strain  upon  it,  had  its  molecular 
arrangement  so  altered  as  to  let  light  get  through  the  prisms,  much  as 
if  the  mica  had  been  used.  In  another  experiment  he  showed  that  a 
piece  of  right-handed  quartz  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystal  gave  a  beautiful  display  of  colours  by  circular  polarisation. 

While  the  two  Nicol’s  prisms  were  in  position  the  lecturer  placed  a 
lens  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus,  and  then  cut  off  all  the  light  by  the 
interposition  of  the  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Then 
he  placed  the  thermo-pile  where  it  could  receive  the  dark  rays,  and 
there  was  a  slight  deflection;  he  proceeded  to  turn  one  of  the  prisms, 
and  then  a  larger  deflection  resulted,  showing  that  more  heat  passed 
through  the  crystal  when  in  one  position  than  when  in  another.  This 
fact  of  the  polarisation  of  radiant  heat  he  said  destroys  many  specula¬ 
tions  once  prevalent.  It  shows  that  waves  of  radiant  heat  vibrate 
transversely ;  polarisation  has  no  meaning  with  respect  to  longitudinal 
vibrations,  but  where  there  are  transverse  vibrations  there  is  a  power  of 
polarisation.  He  then  placed  the  crystals  where  they  gave  a  small 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle;  then  by  the  interposition  of  the 
mica  he  obtained  a  large  deflection,  showing  that  it  acted  upon  radiant 
heat  as  it  did  upon  light.  The  pressed  glass  also  allowed  more  heat  to 
pass  through  the  crystals. 

Next  he  performed  Faraday’s  celebrated  experiment  of  the  magnetisa¬ 
tion  of  a  ray  of  light,  and  followed  it  by  the  magnetisation  of  a  ray  of 
radiant  heat — one  of  the  most  delicate  and  complicated  experiments 
ever  shown  to  a  public  audience.  First  he  took  a  parallel  beam  of  light 
and  heat  from  the  electric  lamp,  then  quenched  the  light  with  the  bi¬ 
sulphide  solution.  The  dark  rays  thus  obtained  were  then  passed 
through  a  Nicol’s  prism,  and  afterwards  through  a  piece  of  Faraday’s 
heavy  glass,  placed  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet ;  next  they 
were  passed  through  a  second  prism,  and  were  finally  received  upon  one 
face  of  the  thermo-pile,  which  they  warmed.  Eays  of  radiant  heat  from 
a  tube  of  warm  water  were  then  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  other  face  of 
the  pile,  and  the  heating  power  was  regulated  by  a  square  disc,  which 
could  be  placed  so  as  to  cut  off  more  or  less  of  the  rays  at  will.  Thus 
the  two  faces  of  the  pile  were  brought  to  the  same  temperature,  and 
then  there  was  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle.  Under  these 
conditions,  when  the  electro-magnet  was  excited  by  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current,  so  that  the  piece  of  heavy  glass  was  placed  in  a  powerful 
magnetic  field,  at  once  there  was  a  deflection  of  the  needle,  showing  that 
some  influence  had  been  exerted  on  the  radiant  heat  by  the  magnetism. 
This  experiment  was  all  the  more  complicated  because  a  very  small  and 
sensitive  galvanometer  had  to  be  used.  Professor  Tyndall,  therefore, 
had  to  illuminate  the  little  dial  of  the  galvanometer  with  one  of  his 
electric  lamps,  and  to  throw  an  enlarged  image  of  the  dial  upon  the 
screen  by  means  of  a  lens  and  a  plane  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  ;  thus  the  movements  of  the  needle  were  made  visible 
to  everybody  present. 

The  lecturer  then  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  thing  called  radiant 
heat  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  radiations  from  luminous  bodies.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  beyond  the  violet  rays,  there  were  some 
feeble  rays  of  radiant  heat ;  but  in  the  short  range  of  the  visible  spectrum 
lay  all  that  vast  wealth  of  colour  which  is  the  chief  source  of  beauty 
in  nature  and  in  art.  If  they  asked  him  how  came  the  light  to  be  thus 
composed,  and  how  it  is  that  external  nature  so  sifts  this  light  as  to 
give  to  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  the  leaves  of  the  forest  trees  their 
wealth  of  beauty,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  have  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful  which  has  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  these  agencies,  and  how 
it  is  that  man  derives  perfection  and  elevation  of  mind  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  this  beauty,  he  would  answer  that  the  cause  must  be  left 
for  philosophers  to  discover.  He  thought,  nevertheless,  that  they 
would  be  able  to  give  but  an  approximate  solution,  and  that  the  real 
root  of  the  matter  would  for  ever  lie  beyond  them. 

William  H.  Harrison. 
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[Standard], 

As  I  see  from  a  short  paragraph  in  the  Standard  of  the  20th  inst.  that 
a  correspondent,  who  addresses  you  in  continuation  of  my  previous 
remarks  on  the  erroneous  statement  in  Oalignani,  gives  a  somewhat  in¬ 
accurate  account  of  the  past  history  and  present  capabilities  of  this 
branch  of  photography,  I  venture,  with  your  leave,  to  lay  before  your 
readers  the  following  observations,  which  shall  be  as  free  from  techni¬ 
calities  as  I  can  make  them. 

So  long  ago  as  1855  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  patented  a  process  of 
photographic  enamelling,  and  undoubtedly  took  a  most  prominent  part 


in  advancing  the  art.  Five  years  afterwards  M.  Joubert  patented 
another  process ;  and  from  that  period  down  to  the  present  variously- 
modified  plans  of  producing  imperishable  photographic  pictures  on 
glass,  porcelain,  or  enamel,  by  means  of  extreme  heat,  have  been  prac¬ 
tised  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  So  much  for  the 
general  history  of  the  subject. 

There  are  two  somewhat  distinct  processes.  In  one  of  these  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  reproduced  on  collodion  in  the  copying  camera,  and  from  the 
original  negative.  The  image,  as  is  the  case  in  all  ordinary  negatives, 
is  formed  of  metallic  silver  in  an  extremely  minute  state  of  subdivision. 
But  since  silver,  when  subjected  to  intense  heat,  becomes  partly  decom¬ 
posed  or  dissipated,  it  is  necessary  that  some  more  refractory  metal 
should  be  substituted  for  it  after  the  image  has  once  been  obtained  as 
already  described.  This  is  easily  effected  through  the  agency  of  che¬ 
mical  affinity ;  and  we  are  thus  furnished  with  a  readily  available  means 
of  converting  the  image  of  metallic  silver  into  one  of  either  platinum, 
iridium,  palladium,  gold,  or  different  admixtures  of  these,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  small  traces  of  some  of  the  more  common  metallic  oxides,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  resist  the  action  of  heat,  and  form  pictures  of  suitable 
and  varied  tints  on  the  fused  enamel.  As  soon  as  the  substitution  of 
metals  for  silver  is  completed  the  detached  collodion  film  containing  the 
picture  is  transferred  to  the  enamelled  surface,  and,  after  being  care¬ 
fully  dried  and  charred,  is  placed  in  the  furnace  for  completion. 

The  other  process  consists  in  obtaining  the  picture,  not  on  a  collodion 
film  rendered  sensitive  by  nitrate  of  silver,  but  on  a  film  consisting  of 
some  gelatinous  substance  combined  with  gum  and  sugar  to  render  it 
to  a  certain  extent  hygrometric.  The  reasons  for  this  will  appear  pre¬ 
sently.  The  gelatinous  film  is  in  this  case  rendered  sensitive  by  an 
admixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  or  one  of  the  salts  of  iron,  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  become  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  The 
film,  after  having  been  dried  in  the  dark  room,  is  placed  under  the 
negative,  as  in  ordinary  photographic  printing,  and  then  submitted 
to  the  action  of  light.  The  result  is  not  only  singularly  curious  and 
interesting,  but  beautiful.  But  to  comprehend  if  properly  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  that  gelatinous  substances,  which  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  freely  soluble,  become,  when  combined  with  the 
bichromate  of  potash  and  exposed  to  light,  insoluble ;  and  this  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  light  has  acted  on  them.  Thus, 
since  the  denser  portions  of  the  negative  through  which  the  picture  is 
impressed  are  those  which  obstruct  the  rays  in  the  largest  degree,  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  sensitive  film  are  those  which  are  the  least 
acted  upon,  and  consequently  most  completely  soluble  ;  whereas  the 
clearer  portions  of  the  negative,  being  those  which  afford  the  most 
uninterrupted  passage  of  the  rays,  correspond  to  those  portions  of  the 
sensitive  film  on  which  the  rays  have  acted  most  energetically,  and 
which  consequently  become  the  most  insoluble.  When  taken  out  of 
the  printing-frame,  however,  the  image  need  not  be  plainly  visible,  or 
indeed  at  all  visible,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  result.  It  was  stated 
that  certain  ingredients  are  employed  in  the  film  with  a  view  to 
render  it  to  a  certain  degree  hygrometric — that  is  to  say,  capable 
of  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  ;  the  object  of  this 
procedure  being  to  render  the  film,  which,  as  already  pointed 
out,  has  been  completely  dried  prior  to  its  exposure  to  light,  again 
slightly  moist.  And  here  we  arrive  at  the  most  interesting  stage  of  the 
process.  On  dusting  the  surface  with  a  coloured  powder,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  of  black  lead,  and  very  gently  rubbing  this  to  and  fro 
either  by  means  of  a  soft  brush  or  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  the  image  starts 
into  being  as  if  by  magic ;  the  various  gradations  of  light  and  shade 
being  rendered  with  the  most  perfect  fidelity,  as  each  position  attracts 
to  itself  equally  varying  proportions  of  the  powder  which  is  employed. 
Now  the  powder  ought  to  consist  of  one  or  more  metallic  oxides,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  certain  substances  to  render  them  the  more  easily  fusible, 
and  which  shall  also  be  indestructible  when  subject  . to  the  action  of 
heat.  The  oxides  in  most  frequent  use  are  those  of  manganese,  cobalt, 
antimony,  tin,  and  the  like,  various  tones  being  imparted  to  the  enamel 
picture  as  in  the  preceding  process. 

The  last-described,  process  is  generally  believed  to  be  that  which  was 
practised  in  London  many  years  ago  by  M.  Joubert.  The  former,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  supposed  to  be  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  prac¬ 
tised  in  France  by  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac.  It  has,  however,  been 
brought  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  of  late  years  through  the 
investigations  of  Herr  Grime  and  others,  and  is  certainly  the  process  by 
which  the  most  beautiful  results  can  be  arrived  at. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  as  regards  the 
facilities  for  imparting  delicacy  in  the  half-tones  and  purity  in  the 
general  characters  of  the  finished  photographic  image,  the  first- 
mentioned  enamel  process  is  as  yet  unsurpassed  by  any  other  branch  of 
the  photographic  or  ceramic  arts.  G.  C.  Wallich. 


©ur  ©tutorial  ©able. 

— ♦ — 

Photographic  Mosaics  for  1872. 

This  Annual,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  of 
Philadelphia,  presents  this  year  a  rather  different  appearance  to  that 
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of  previous  editions,  inasmuch  as  the  contents,  which  at  one  time 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  selected  matter,  is  now  nearly  as  exclu¬ 
sively  original^  selections  from  which  we  have  already  submitted  to 
our  readers.  We  ascertain  from  this  work  that  the  feature  which  is 
considered  by  the  editor  to  be  the  greatest  novelty  introduced  in 
America,  in  the  dark  room  department,  during  the  past  year  is  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  negative  silver  bath.  Mr.  Black,  who  is 
the  high  priest  of  this  system,  adopts  the  plan  of  making  a  silver  bath 
of  the  strength  of  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  to  this  he 
adds  nitric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  from  four  to  ten  ounces  to  every 
sixteen  ounces  of  silver.  The  contents  of  Mosaics  are  varied  and 
suggestive. 


Specimens  of  Photographotype  Engraving. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1865,  we  gave  what  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  first  account  of  the  process  of  graphotyping  that  had  been  published 
in  any  journal,  we  said  that,  although  we  were  not  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  the  invention  then  about  to  be  described  would  deal  a 
death-blow  to  wood  engraving,  the  blow  it  would  inflict  would  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  heaviest  which  that  branch  of  art  had  yet  sustained. 
Between  that  period  and  the  present  the  process  of  graphotyping  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  many  improvements,  and  it  has  been  deve¬ 
loped  to  a  degree,  both  in  its  technical  and  commercial  bearings,  that 
we  scarcely  anticipated  when  we  wrote  the  first  notice  of  the  process. 
The  specimens  now  before  us  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  graphotypes 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  are  a  description  of  picture 
in  which  photographers  will  feel  a  more  special  interest.  The  grapho- 
type  proper,  we  may  here  explain,  is  made  in  the  following  manner : — 
A  thin,  flat  tablet  faced  with  a  white,  chalky  preparation,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  smooth,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  who  draws  on  it  by 
means  of  a  camel’s-hair  pencil  and  a  special  ink  any  design  he  chooses. 
When  the  drawing  is  finished  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  soft,  vel¬ 
vety  kind  of  brush,  by  which  the  chalk  is  brushed  away  to  any  degree 
desired,  leaving  the  lines  made  by  the  artist  intact.  It  is  evident  that 
a  raised  surface  is  the  result,  which,  if  it  were  in  metal,  might  be  printed 
from  as  ordinary  type  is  at  a  press.  By  means  of  the  electrotyping  or 
stereotyping  process  a  metallic  cast  is  obtained  and  is  used  for  printing 
from.  The  specimens  now  under  notice  are,  however,  “  photographo- 
types,”  which  are  produced  by  the  joint  agency  of  photography  and 
electrotyping,  in  virtue  of  which  any  drawing  made — not,  as  before 
mentioned,  on  a  prepared  chalk  plate,  but  on  any  white  surface — 
may  be  reproduced,  either  of  the  original  size  or  reduced  or  enlarged 
to  any  required  degree.  Among  these  specimens  are  copies  of  litho¬ 
graphs  which,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are  printed  from  surface 
blocks,  are  marvels  of  delicacy.  Possessing  similar  excellence  is  a 
copy  from  a  steel  engraving.  Some  are  from  drawings  made  on  grained 
paper,  and  others  from  pen-and-ink  drawings  made  on  plain  paper. 
The  great  utility  of  a  process  by  which  such  results  can  be  obtained 
will  be  apparent  to  all  our  readers. 

— * — 

Art,  Pictorial  and  Industrial. — No.  XX. 

The  heliotypes  in  this  number  of  Art  are  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin ,  by  Murillo,  from  the  engraving  by  Lessore ;  A  Study  from  Life , 
by  Mrs.  Cameron ;  A  Group  of  Art  Pottery,  painted  by  W.  S.  Coleman ; 
and  A  Study  of  a  Child,  from  a  drawing  by  Philip  de  Champagne.  The 
picture  by  Mrs.  Cameron  is  better  than  many  that  we  have  seen  by  this 
lady.  Tt  is  a  group  composed  of  a  lady  and  two  children,  on  the  linear 
composition  of  which — that  is  to  say,  the  direction  of  those  lines  which 
form  the  skeleton  of  the  drawing,  and  unconsciously  lead  and  hold  the 
vision  —  the  editor  remarks  that  it  is  “  such  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of 
what  has  some  elements  of  a  very  beautiful  picture.  The  horizontal 
lines  forced  on  the  eye  by  the  level  arms  of  the  children,  the  straight, 
strained  top  of  the  shirt,  and  the  distorted  fingers  are  bad.  The  effect 
of  the  vertical  line  defined  by  the  rosary  and  by  the  folds  of  the 
woman’s  dress,  parting  right  and  left  at  the  throat,  like  the  cusps  of  an 
ill-drawn  window  of  modern  perpendicular  Gothic,  and  leading  the  eye 
nowhere,  is  absolutely  destructive.  The  face  of  the  principal  figure  is 
all  but  out  of  the  picture.  Of  her  bust  there  is  not  even  an  indication. 
The  masses  of  white  in  the  children’s  dresses,  taken  with  that  of  the 
peignoir  of  the  mother,  are  such  as  to  destroy  any  balance  of  colour  in 
composition.  These  faults,  each  perhaps  but  slight  in  itself,  might  and 
would  have  been  instinctively  avoided  by  a  painter.  But  the  sun  has 
no  taste  ;  and,  though  Virgil  might  reverently  sing,  ‘  Solem  quis  audeat 
dicere  fidsum?  ’  we  are  justified  in  the  assertion  that  the  effect  of  the 


actinic  ray  may  be  compared  to  that  offensive  and  tactless  honesty  of 
some  very  excellent  people,  who  are  justly  avoided  by  their  acquaintance 
from  their  uncultured  habit  of  speaking  their  mind  on  all  occasions. 
Almost  any  artist  who  could  have  approached  the  truth  of  physiognomic 
expression  that  may  be  recognised  in  these  faces,  or  who  could  have 
thrown  shade  and  colour  on  the  canvas  with  a  brush,  at  once  so 
noble  and  so  powerful,  would  have  instinctively  avoided  incongruous 
lines  and  unbalanced  masses  of  colour  that  destroy  at  the  same  time  the 
harmonies  of  linear  and  of  chromatic  composition.” 


Hidings  of  So  tithes. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Socletj. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Feb.  13th  . 

Society  of  London  (Ann.  Meet,  j 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  present  year  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library  and 
Museum,  William  Brown-street, — Mr.  A.  Cooke  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  in  November  last  were  read  and 
confirmed;  after  which 

Mr.  Edmund  Phipps,  the  newly-elected  President,  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  made  the  following  observations : — 

Gentlemen, — I  must  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  conferred 
on  me  by  electing  me  as  your  President  for  this  year. 

I  should  have  gladly  heard  that  you  had  chosen  some  more  worthy 
member  for  the  post ;  and,  indeed,  when  I  look  back  at  the  past  and 
consider  the  photographic  abilities  of  those  who  have  in  former  years 
filled  the  office,  I  may  well  be  excused  if  I  have  a  fear  that  my  services 
may  not  be  of  the  efficient  character  the  members  naturally  look  for  and 
expect.  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I  have  the  interests  of  the  Society 
at  heart.  My  shortcomings  you  must  attribute  to  my  inability— not  to 
any  want  of  zeal. 

Photographers  generally  may  congratulate  themselves  that,  though 
during  the  past  year  no  startling  novelties  have  been  introduced,  there 
has,  nevertheless,  been  a  steady  progress  in  the  further  development 
of  old  and  well-known  processes.  In  the  first  place  stands  permanent 
and  mechanical  printing.  The  more  general  adoption  of  such  processes 
will  bring  photography  a  greater  share  of  public  favour  than  has 
hitherto  fallen  to  its  lot.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  photography  the  fear  and  doubts — in  some  cases  almost 
amounting  to  a  certainty — that  the  beautiful  results  were  merely 
things  of  today,  that  sooner  or  later  they  would  fade  into  unsightli¬ 
ness,  have  tended  to  prevent  that  appreciation  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  bestowed.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  more  extended  de¬ 
velopment  of  permanent  printing — especially  by  mechanical  means — 
will  be  considered  as  a  favourable  sign  by  all  who  care  for  the  future 
welfare  of  photography. 

The  members  of  our  Association  may  congratulate  themselves  that 
during  the  past  year  the  collodio-bromide  process — a  process  in  which 
perhaps  without  exception  we  are  all  more  or  less  interested,  and  one 
that  was  originated  by  two  of  the  members  of  this  Society — has  been 
experimented  upon  in  a  manner  perhaps  without  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  photography  since  the  introduction  of  collodion.  The  most  able  and 
practical  of  the  followers  of  our  art-science  have  devoted  their  energies 
and  skill  to  the  perfecting  of  the  process,  and  the  result  bears  out  (what 
was  confidently  assumed  on  its  introduction)  that,  for  certainty  and 
beauty  of  results — to  say  nothing  of  easy  manipulation — the  process  is 
second  to  none.  The  only  marvel  is  that  a  process  of  such  intrinsic 
worth  should,  until  comparatively  recently,  have  been  so  neglected  by 
the  general  body  of  photographers.  Indeed,  it  is  but  a  short  time 
since  that  the  only  record  of  anything  connected  with  the  process  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  transactions  of  our  Society.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  this  Society  clung  to  the 
process,  it  might  have  been  forgotten,  tp  be  perhaps  hereafter  redis¬ 
covered  by  some  independent  experimentalist. 

I  will  not  refer  to  other  matters  of  interest  which  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  photographers  during  the  past  year;  but  I  cannot  close 
without  referring  to  the  well-sustained  interest  with  which  the  working 
of  our  Association  is  carried  on.  I  find  that  the  number  of  our 
members  is  not  less  than  the  usual  average ;  and  our  present  position  is 
a  standing  refutation  of  the  prophetic  warnings,  which  we  over  and  over 
again  hear,  that  a  society  formed  exclusively  of  amateurs  cannot  exist 
for  any  lengthened  period.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  our  very  existence 
as  an  Association  is  founded  on  mutuality — in  unreservedly  giving  our 
experience  to  others  and  in  receiving  the  benefits  of  their  experience  in 
return.  This  is  the  only  means  of  increasing  our  store  of  knowledge, 
remembering  that  it  is  not  of  necessity  the  publication  of  successful 
results  or  experiments  that  are  useful ;  for  often,  indeed  very  often,  a 
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knowledge  of  tlie  failures  of  others  are  as  valuable  as  a  knowledge  of 
their  successes. 

In  conclusion  :  I  must  express  my  hope  that  at  the  close  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  we  may  find  our  Association  in  a  not  less  prosperous  condition, 
and  that  every  member  may  look  back  on  the  year  with  a  feeling  that 
he  has  furthered  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  the  objects  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  that  he  has  benefited  by  the  endeavours  of  others  to  carry 
out  those  objects. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  C.  Bell,  thanking  the  members  for  electing 
him  an  honorary  member. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Higgin,  stating  that  a  grand 
Fancy  Fair  would  shortly  be  held  in  Sefton  Park  on  behalf  of  the 
Southern  Hospital,  and  contributions  of  photographs  were  asked  for. 
He  (Mr.  Higgin)  hoped  that  in  such  a  good  cause  all  would  help  liber¬ 
ally.  The  fair  will  be  opened  on  the  20th  of  May  next.  Mr.  Higgin 
or  the  Secretary  would  take  charge  of  contributions. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  0.  It.  Green,  seconded  by  the  President,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  honorary  members : — 
Robert  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  Joseph 
Guyton,  Esq.,  Acton. 

Mr.  R.  Mitchell,  of  Bolton,  presented  to  the  Society  two  of  his  beau¬ 
tiful  combination  pictures — Sunrise  in  Winter  and  Llanberis  Pass ;  and 
Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  presented  twelve 
excellent  lantern  views  of  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  J.  Henderson  proposed,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  seconded,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  handsome  presents, 
which  had  been  exhibited  at  the  soiree  and  were  much  admired. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Watling, 
votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  exhibitors  who  had  so  kindly 
sent  photographs  and  apparatus  to  the  exhibition  and  soiree. 

Mr.  J.  Henderson  said  that  the  Society  was  greatly  indebted  to 
their  Manchester  friends  for  the  opportunity  they  had  had  of  comparing 
the  work  by  the  favourite  process  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society,  collodio-albumen,  with  that  of  the  favourite  Liverpool  process, 
collodio-bromide.  He  (Mr.  Henderson)  was  sure  that  the  fine  prints  by 
Messrs.  Sanderson,  Underwood,  Wardley,  Cook,  Adin,  &c. — indeed  all 
the  prints  from  Manchester — gave  ample  evidence  of  the  excellence  of 
the  collodio-albumen  process.  He  also  alluded  to  the  brilliant  tone  of 
Mr.  F,  M.  Good’s  prints,  which  gave  fine  effects. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  the  Library  and  Museum  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  use  of  the  room  in  which  the  meetings  were  held. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Green  drew  notice  to  an  article  in  No.  612  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  on  a  novel  method  of  printing  by 
mercury,  which  he  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  members. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  on  the  collodio-bromide  process,  the 
President  remarked  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  the  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion  would  be  better  prepared  by  adding  a  bromide  to  a 
collodion  containing  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  thus  producing  the 
bromide  of  silver  in  the  pi’esence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate,  and  allowing 
the  silver  to  have  its  full  action  on  the  pyroxyline.  He  thought  that 
by  the  ordinary  method  this  latter  condition  was  not  fulfilled,  seeing 
that  the  bromides  immediately  converted  the  silver  before  it  had  time 
to  react  on  the  pyroxyline.  Where  a  large  excess  of  silver  was  used 
this  action  might  take  Mace,  and  this  might  possibly  account  for  the  in¬ 
creased  sensitiveness  of 'plates  so  jirepared.  He  had  not  experimented  on 
the  subject,  but  he  merely  threw  out  the  suggestion  for  consideration. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Green  thought  that  a  collodion  containing  nitrate  of 
silver'  would  deteriorate  by  keeping.  He  detailed  his  experiences  in 
preparing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver,  recommending  that  the  silver 
be  first  dissolved  in  a  minimum  of  water,  and  highly-rectified  alcohol 
added,  heat  being  applied  to  facilitate  solution. 

Mr.  J.  Henderson  said  it  was  advisable  to  have  occasional  excursions, 
and  he  thought  that  the  Bank  Holidays — 1st  April,  20th  May,  and  5th 
August — would  be  good  opportunities  to  arrange  meetings. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  :  — •  Stillman’s  patent  universal 
camera,  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Hare,  of  London,  which  was  examined 
with  much  interest ;  and,  by  Mr.  Henderson,  a  number  of  views  by  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea  and  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Montreal,  taken  by  the  collodio- 
bromide  process ;  by  the  President,  a  number  of  specimen  prints  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  photo-mechanical  process  worked  by  the  Autotype  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Cflmspritmm. 
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Photo- Sculpture. — Photo-Enamels. — Talc.  — Collodio-Bromide. — 
Persistence  op  Photographic  Action  in  the  Dark. — Carbon 
Printing  upon  Ivory. — The  Salts  of  Copper. — The  “Ciiloralum 
Review.” 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  seems  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  rich  this  year  in  instructive  articles  from  the  pens  of  leaders  and 
veterans  in  our  avt.  Sonic  of  those  which  have  more  especially  in¬ 


terested  myself  (but  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  the  work  through 
carefully)  may  form  the  subject  of  a  few  brief  comment?  in  this  letter. 

Mr.  John  Beattie  makes  some  suggestions  in  reference  to  photo-sculp¬ 
ture,  and  Mr.  William  Tindill  Watson  in  reference  to  photographs  on 
enamel,  which  I  hope  will  be  read  attentively  by  professional  portraitists, 
because  they  assuredly  point  the  way  towards  profitable  new  styles  of 
portraiture.  Those  who  have  taken  up  photography  as  a  profession 
should  never  lose  sight  of  any  chance  by  which  they  may  make  money 
and  at  the  same  time  guide  the  public  taste  into  higher  channels. 
Photo-sculpture,  photo-enamels,  photo-collographic  and  photo-glyptic 
book-illustrations,  carbon-enamels,  and  instantaneous  landscapes  upon 
dry  plates — these  are  the  directions  in  which  advance  is  chiefly  to  be 
desired. 

On  the  subject  of  photo-sculpture  Mr.  Beattie  says  : — 

“  From  reasons  given,  and  others  I  could  give, modellers  in  clay  could  begot 
if  there  were  a  demand  for  them  ;  and,  as  duplicates  in  plaster  prepared  in  a 
manner  to  imitate  marble  can  be  procured  at  a  low  price,  and  as  every  other 
conceivable  method  of  making  portraits  has  been  tried,  I  think  this  process 
would  be  profitable  to  any  one  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  work  it  out.  I  am 
certain  there  is  a  new  field  open  in  this  direction.” 

We  have  here  the  opinion  of  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  tastes  of  the  public,  and  who  has  made  his  indepen¬ 
dence  and  retired  from  the  profession.  He  reminds  the  readers  of  the 
Almanac  that  “Mr.  Sutton  has  suggested  the  resurrection  of  this 
method.”  My  opinion  on  a  professional  subject  of  this  sort  may  not  be 
worth  much,  but  the  opinion  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Beattie  should  be  worth 
a  great  deal,  and  I  hope  some  of  my  readers  may  consider  it  carefully. 
Speaking  of  the  art  of  modelling  in  clay,  that  gentleman  says  : — 

“  The  art  of  modelling  in  clay  is  easier  than  any  other  branch  of  fine  art,  in 
consequence  of  the  material  being  so  pliant.  The  artist  deals  more  with  actual 
form  and  size,  and  less  with  illusion,  than  the  painter.  The  modeller’s  material 
is  much  more  obedient  and  willing  than  the  painter’s,  and  never  wearies  of 
alteration  nor  becomes  confused  or  dirty,  like  a  crayon  or  a  painting ;  and  his 
substance  is  always  plastic  and  always  fresh  after  a  failure  for  further  action. 
If  the  artist  be  but  patient  and  persevering  his  conditions  are  all  in  favour  of 
success.” 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  modelling,  and  believe  the  above  re¬ 
marks  to  be  perfectly  true.  When  a  boy  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institution,  then  under  the  presidency  of  the  good  old  Dr. 
Birkbeck,  and  I  used  to  join  a  modelling  class  in  the  evenings.  My 
impression  then  formed,  and  since  confirmed,  has  always  been  that 
modelling  in  clay  is  the  easiest  branch  of  fine  art — that  is  to  say,  the 
branch  involving  the  least  technical  difficulty  and  requiring  the  least 
technical  instruction.  If  there  were  to  arise  a  demand  for  modellers 
the  supply  would,  no  doubt,  quickly  meet  it.  A  great  many  ladies  now 
gain  quite  a  comfortable  livelihood  by  colouring  photographs  at  their 
own  homes,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  thing  would  be  equally 
true  of  lady  modellers,  if  a  demand  were  to  arise  for  this  kind  of  work. 

I  have  shown  in  one  of  my  former  letters  that  plaster  casts  of  busts, 
about  six  inches  high,  might  be  sold  with  profit  at  about  five  times 
what  is  now  charged  for  card  portraits.  Who  would  not  rather  give 
five  shillings  for  such  a  bust  than  one  shilling  for  a  card  portrait  ?  At 
any  rate  let  sitters  have  the  option.  Should  any  of  my  readers  wish  to 
give  this  novelty  a  trial,  let  them  send  to  me  half-a-dozen  card  portraits 
taken  from  different  points  of  view  all  round  the  sitter,  and  I  will  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  a  clever  modeller  in  this  town  who,  for  fifty 
francs,  will  make  the  bust  in  clay.  From  this  a  mould  could  be  made 
in  England,  and  from  that  any  reasonable  number  of  casts  could  be 
made,  at  about  a  shilling  each.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  twenty  such 
casts  could  be  sold  for  £5,  which  would  leave  a  fair  profit  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  There  are  few  of  us  who  could  not  easily  distribute  tw'enty 
casts  amongst  our  near  friends  and  relations.  By  right  the  modeller 
ought  to  have  at  least  one  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sitter.  In  making 
the  above  proposition  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  mix 
myself  up  in  any  way  in  the  matter  commercially.  The  offer  is  simply 
made  as  a  help  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  try  an  experiment  in  photo¬ 
sculpture.  The  modeller  would  be  the  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the 
College  at  Redon.  This  gentleman’s  time  is  greatly  occupied,  but  he 
has  kindly  offered  to  execute  one  order  as  a  personal  favour  to  myself. 
He  has  made  a  little  bust  from  Mr.  Rejlander’s  portrait  of  me,  which 
has  considerable  merit  as  a  work  of  art ;  but  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  say 
that  it  is  greatly  idealised,  and  about  as  much  like  Marcus  Aurelius  as 
it  is  like  the  writer  of  these  lines.  It  may  be  well  also  to  add  that  my 
friend  is  one  of  those  hyper-fastidious  gentlemen  who  will  undertake  no 
job  that  does  not  happen  to  please  his  own  fancy,  and  that  he  is  very 
particular  in  the  matter  of  pose. 
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With  respect  to  photo-enamels,  the  very  first  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Watson’s  paper.)  puts  one  all  on  the  qui  vive  to  get  to  work  at  once. 
Even  to  an  amateur  this  paragraph  is  full  of  sensation.  What,  then, 
must  it  be  to  a  professional  photographer  ?  We  are  told  that — 

“It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  of  all  the  branches  of  our  interesting  art, 
the  practice  of  enamel  photography  possesses  the  most  complete  fascination  over 
those  who  use  it ;  and,  as  one  of  its  most  earnest  devotees,  I  trust  I  shall  be 
excused  when  I  boldly  assert  that  a  well-executed  enamel  photograph  far  sur¬ 
passes  in  richness,  delicacy-,  and  beauty  any  other  description  of  photograph ; 
while  on  the  score  of  permanence  its  excellence  is  undoubted.” 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the  above,  except  perhaps  in  the  assertion 
respecting  the  richness  of  a  photo-enamel.  Although  silver  printing  is 
evidently  doomed,  and  cannot  survive  much  longer,  yet  let  us  at  any 
rate  be  fair  to  a  falling  process,  which  has  served  our  purpose  for  twenty 
years  for  want  of  a  better.  Let  us  not  say  a  word  against  the  richness 
of  a  fine  silver  print,  for  in  truth  nothing  can  be  richer,  nor  can  anything 
surpass  it  in  colour. 

The  toning  process  of  Herr  Griine  seems  to  be  carrying  the  day  against 
the  powder  process  of  Gamier  and  of  Geymet  and  Alker.  Both  methods 
are  taught  in  London.  It  is  most  surprising  to  me  that  year  after 
year  should  slip  away  and  photo-enamelling  be  so  little  practised  by 
professional  portraitists.  Instead  of  this  real  advance  in  our  art,  re¬ 
touching  the  negative  is  beginning  to  prevail  to  a  vicious  extent.  This 
is  not  as  it  should  be.  There  is  a  grave  fault  somewhere.  May  1  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  that  it  may  he  found  in  the  all  but  universal  wrong  con¬ 
struction  of  the  photographic  portrait  room  ?  No  artist  would  ever 
dream  of  painting  a  sitter  lighted  as  he  now  is  in  nearly  every  photo¬ 
graphic  studio.  We  must  entirely  alter  the  principle  of  lighting  in  our 
studios  before  we  can  hope  to  take  negatives,  as  a  rule  and  not  as  an  ex¬ 
ception,  which  are  worthy  of  being  employed,  untouched,  for  photo¬ 
enamels.  Our  negatives  are  not  good  enough — not  artistic  enough;  and 
that  is  why  photo-enamelling  hangs  fire.  People  will  give  a  shilling  for 
an  inferior  thing,  but  they  will  not  give  a  guinea  for  an  inferior  thing. 
Our  negative  process  is  wellnigh  perfect,  but  before  we  can  produce  a 
negative  portrait  worthy  of  being  enamelled  we  must  light  the  sitter 
just  as  Rubens,  Reynolds,  Titian,  or  Rembrandt  would  have  lighted 
him.  AVe  must  not  place  him,  as  is  generally  done,  in  a  broad  glare  of 
diffused  light,  and  with  light  pouring  down  upon  him  from  the  zenith, 
and  with  his  eyes  staring  at  the  light.  Place  a  bust  of  Ajax  or  Melpo¬ 
mene  in  the  sitter’s  chair,  and  you  will  see  at  once  how  very  wrong  your 
mode  of  lighting  in  general  is — particularly  if  you  paint  the  eyes  of  the 
bust  and  varnish  them.  But  the  mere  act  of  staring  at  the  light  for 
three  or  four  seconds  ruins  the  expression,  to  say  nothing  of  reflected 
light  from  the  cornea  entering  the  lens  and  rendering  the  eye  of  the 
portrait  “fishy.”  One  reason  why  daguerreotypes  and  glass  positives 
have  gone  out  of  fashion  is  because  photographers  cannot  take  a  good 
positive  direct  in  their  present  ill-constructed  studios.  What,  then,  is 
the  remedy  ?  That  is  a  long  story ;  besides,  a  physician  may  diagnose,  a 
disease  correctly  without  being  able  to  cure  it .  It  is  something,  how¬ 
ever,  to  know  that  the  disease  exists  and  really  demands  a  remedy. 

Another  very  important  practical  article  in  the  Almanac  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  England:  for  how  can  such  a  man  as  this  put  pen  to 
paper  without  teaching  us  something  valuable  from  the  stores  of  his 
immense  practical  experience?  In  the  article  in  question  he  discusses 
one  of  the  uses  of  talc  in  photography,  viz. ,  for  interposing  between  the 
negative  film  and  the  sensitive  printing  paper,  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  negative.  AAThen  we  consider  the  great  value  of  such  negatives  as 
many  of  Mr.  England’s,  and  reflect  on  the  thousands  of  prints  which 
are  required  to  be  printed  from  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinary 
risks  to  which  negatives  are  exposed  in  the  printing-frame  would  be 
quite  inadmissible  here,  and  must,  therefore,  be  rigorously  excluded,  so 
that  chance  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  safety ;  this  must  he 
absolute,  coute  que  coute.  This  is  secured  by  laying  a  thin  piece  of  talc 
against  the  negative.  When,  therefore,  we  look  at  one  of  Mr.  England’s 
masterly  views  of  Switzerland,  or  on  the  Rhine,  let  us  remember,  in  the 
midst  of  our  admiration  of  its  great  technical  excellence,  that  it  was 
printed  through  talc.  This  fact  will,  I  apprehend,  settle  all  further 
discussion  as  to  whether  negatives  upon  the  talc  itself  are  sharp  or  not} 
no  matter  which  side  is  laid  against  the  sensitive  paper.  To  quote  Mr. 
England’s  own  words  in  reference  to  the  supposed  loss  of  definition  by 
printing  by  the  means  he  recommends,  he  says: — 

"It  may  be  thought  by  those  unacquainted  with  its  use,  that  so  good  a  defi¬ 
nition  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  intervening  of  a  substance  between  the 
collodion  film  and  the  sensitive  paper;  but  if  the  sheet  of  talc  be  very  thin  and 
laid  closo  to  the  glass,  the  loss  of  sharpness  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible, 
and  then  only  to  a  very  practised  eye.” 


One  great  use  of  talc  is  for  pocket  camera  negatives — in  fact,  the  use 
of  that  little  instrument  almost  involves  as  a  necessity  the  use  of  talc 
instead  of  glass  for  the  negative.  I  have  lately  had  a  pocket  camera 
made  for  the  express  use  of  talc,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  AVoodbury, 
have  been  supplied  with  quite  a  stock  of  that  article.  I  hope  soon  to 
he  able  to  publish  a  practical  letter  on  this  subject;  for  it  is  full  of 
interest  for  artists  and  travelling  amateurs. 

This  brings  us  to  that  never-ending  subject  of  controversy,  dry  plates 
and  collodio-bromide.  The  Almanac  contains  a  capital  article  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Cooper — a  sort  of  r6sum6  of  a  year’s  careful  experi¬ 
menting;  and  another  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  this  pro¬ 
cess,  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Liverpool.  I  was  the  more  pleased  with  these 
articles  because  the  views  held  by  their  authors  quite  coincide  with  my 
own  on  the  subject  of  soluble  bromide  remaining  in  the  film,  no  matter 
what  amount  of  free  nitrate  the  emulsion  may  contain.  The  arguments 
adduced  by  these  gentlemen  are,  I  think,  quite  unanswerable  by  those 
who  hold  the  opposite  view.  Mr.  Bolton  also  holds  a  chemical  theory 
of  the  nature  of  the  latent  image  in  this  process  which  is  very  similar  to 
my  own.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  be  supported  in  one’s  opinions  by 
men  of  note  and  experience,  and  not  to  stand  alone. 

On  the  subject  of  the  good  keeping  properties  of  a  collodio-bromide 
emulsion  prepared  in  the  first  instance  with  a  trace  of  soluble  bromide 
in  excess,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Cooper’s  experience  confirms  my 
own.  He  says: — 

“  I  also  find  that  the  fully-sensitised  emulsion  will  remain  in  good  working 
order  for  a  long  time.  I  have  kept  it  for  a  month  in  cool  weather  without 
observing  any  difference  in  the  result;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
remain  in  good  condition  much  longer.” 

These  remarks  confirm  what  I  said  on  this  subject  in  my  paper  read 
before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  last  year. 
So  far,  I  have  not  found  a  word  to  retract  in  the  contents  of  that  paper. 

AVith  respect  to  the  use  of  adding  a  chloride  to  the  emulsion,  or  to 
the  bromised  collodion  when  employed  with  the  bath,  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  discover  any  good  in  it,  and  have  no  faith  at  all  in  the  chloride. 
The  addition  of  aqua  regia  has  been  already  proved  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  I  predict  that  sooner  or  later  the  addition  of  a  chloride  will  share 
the  same  fate.  It  is  quite  useless,  and  renders  the  film  less  sensitive. 
No  chloro-bromide  film  that  has  ever  been  prepared,  to  my  knowledge, 
equals  in  sensitiveness  the  films  which  I  can  at  any  time  prepare  with 
bromide  of  silver  alone. 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  paragraph  from  Mr.  Cooper’s 
article,  because  it  so  entirely  and  so  happily  expresses  my  own  view's,  as 
stated  repeatedly  in  my  letters  to  this  Journal,  respecting  soluble  bromide 
in  the  film. 

“  Before  going  further  I  may  here  state  that ,  in  my  opinion ,  the  grand  secret 
of  success  is  to  have  a  trace  of  uncombined  soluble  bromide  in  the  emulsion, 
whether  free  nitrate  of  silver  be  present  or  not.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
viscid  colloid  body  like  collodion  can  contain  both  for  a  long  time.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  workers  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  order  the 
emulsion  to  be  used  within  a  certain  number  of  hours  after  its  preparation— in 
truth,  whilst  a  trace  of  soluble  bromide  remains  uncombined.” 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Cooper’s,  not  mine. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  Almanac,  alludes 
to  the  very  singular  fact,  first  noticed  by  Lieut.  Abney,  that  when  light 
has  once  set  up  action  upon  sensitised  carbon  tissue  that  action  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  dark.  This  appears  to  me  to  he  quite  a  new  and  startling 
fact  in  photography.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  explanation  than  the 
following :  —  Light  and  heat  are  both  undulations  of  an  ethereal  fluid, 
probably  the  same  fluid  with  which  spaqe  is  filled  and  which  exists 
within  the  pores  of  all  substances — that  is  to  say,  within  the  space  be¬ 
tween  their  ultimate  atoms — in  a  state  of  constant  vibration.  The 
waves  of  this  fluid,  when  of  a  certain  length,  constitute  light,  and  when 
of  a  certain  greater  length,  heat ;  the  intensity  of  the  light  or  heat  de¬ 
pending  not  upon  the  length  of  the  wave  but  upon  its  amplitude,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  length  of  the  excursion  which  each  vibrating 
atom  makes  on  each  side  of  the  straight  line  which  denotes  the  course  of 
the  ray.  Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  when  the  decomposition  of  a 
compound  body  has  been  commenced  by  the  action  of  the  short  and 
quick  waves  of  light  (or  visible  heat)  that  decomposition  may  afterwards 
be  carried  on  in  the  dark,  but  much  more  slowly,  by  the  longer  and 
slower  waves  of  invisible  heat.  We  all  know  that  in  cleaving  a  piece  of 
wood  it  may  he  necessary  at  first  to  insert  a  very  sharp  wedge,  but  that 
when  an  opening  has  once  been  made  a  blunter  wedge  may  be  employed 
to  finish  the  operation.  My  explanation  involves  no  hypotheses  except 
those  which  are  now  generally  admitted  by  scientific  men.  The  ques- 
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tion  becomes— Would  an  elevation  of  temperature  expedite  the  process 
which  is  said  to  go  on  in  the  dark  ? 

The  article  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer,  on  Carbon  Printing  upon  Ivory, 
Opal  Glass,  dc.,  has  also  interested  me  greatly.  There  is  much  novelty 
in  his  suggestion,  and  a  vast  deal  of  practical  wisdom  involved  in  it. 

In  the  chemistry  of  photography  the  chief  novelty  of  the  past  year 
is  undoubtedly  the  use  of  copper  salts,  as  recommended  in  the  article 
by  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds. 

In  thus  making  allusion  to  some  of  the  articles  in  the  Almanac  which 
have  most  interested  myself  on  a  first  perusal,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  I  undervalue  any  of  the  others.  I  merely  point  out  such  as  appear 
to  have  the  greatest  prominence  from  my  own  special  point  of  view. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  photographic  event  of  the  year,  in 
the  literature  of  our  art,  is  the  appearance  of  this  most  usefnl  volume. 

In  concluding  this  letter  let  me  commend  to  the  notice  of  my  readers 
a  useful  little  journal,  the  seventh  number  of  which  I  have  just  received, 
entitled  The  Chloralum  Review— -a  Sanitary  J ournal.  The  question  has 
often  been  mooted  als  to  whether  photography  is  a  healthy  pursuit.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  not,  unless  the  dark  room  be  properly  ventilated.  The 
vapours  of  ammonia,  collodion,  cyanide,  &c.,  are  all  pernicious,  and 
should  be  got  rid  of.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A. 

Redon,  January  29,  1872. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  trust  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space  for  a  few  lines 
on  the  subject  of  some  rare  specimens  connected  with  the  history  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  now  in  the  possession  of  Madame  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  whose 
husband,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  first  to  employ  glass  and  a 
transparent  medium  (albumen)  for  the  purposes  of  photography,  thus 
discovering,  to  a  great  extent,  the  process  of  photography  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  day.  The  first  glass  negative,  or  rather  cliche,  Madame 
Niepce  possesses,  as  likewise  prints  executed  in  1848. 

Niepce  de  St.  Victor  was  likewise  one  of  those  who  have  worked 
hard  to  secure  natural  colours  in  the  camera.  Some  very  perfect  speci¬ 
mens —  photographs  of  coloured  dolls — which  prove  distinctly  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  not  impossible,  as  many  believe,  are  also 
included  in  the  Niepce  collection,  together  with  some  results  of  early 
photo-engraving. 

Madame  Niepce  and  family  have  been  left,  I  regret  to  say,  in  very 
straightened  circumstances ;  for  the  busy  philosopher  in  his  lifetime  had 
but  the  pay  of  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  French  army  to  subsist  on. 
Madame  Niepce  has  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  Photographic  Society 
this  valuable  collection  of  her  late  husband,  and  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit 
it  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  any  institu¬ 
tion  or  individual  desiring  to  become  possessed  of  some  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  will  be  readily  furnished  with  information  by — Yours,  &c., 

H.  Baden  Pritchard, 
Hon.  Sec.  Photogaphic  Society  of  London. 

9,  Conduit- street,  W.,  February  2,  1872. 


TRANSALPINE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  very  interesting  trip  over  the  Mont  Cenis, 
described  by  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster  in  the  last  number  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  he  describes  the  magnificent  field  open  to 
the  photographer,  remarking  that  so  far  as  he  knows  it  has  not  been 
worked. 

Kindly  permit  me  to  inform  Mr.  Foster  that  I  spent  a  good  portion  of 
the  year  1869  taking  views  on  the  whole  route,  from  St.  Michel  to  Susa, 
including  the  top  of  the  pass  —  a  most  interesting  journey.  Of  this 
series  of  views  a  portion  was  shown  at  our  Exhibition  of  that  year,  and 
also  at  the  International  Exhibition  last  year. 

Further  on  Mr.  Foster,  speaking  of  the  glorious  scenery  of  the  Italian 
Alps,  says  “what  would  not  a  Wilson  or  an  England  effect  here!” 
With  many  thanks  for  the  great  compliment  he  pays  me,  I  may  also 
state  that  I  have  a  series  of  views  of  the  Italian  Alps,  procured  during 
the  summer  of  1866,  and  which  I  am  happy  to  say  has  been  favourably 
received,  both  at  home  and  abroad. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  England. 

7,  St,  James' s-square,  Notting-hill,  February  7,  1872. 

— — ♦ — 

THE  STELLA  LAMP. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  “  Syntax’s  ”  doubts  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
stella  lamp,  I  have  had  them  in  use  for  four  years  or  more,  and,  having 
never  yet  met  with  any  accident,  I  consider  them  safe.  I  have  had 
them  burning  in  the  lantern  for  three  hours  or  more  without  attention. 
The  lamp  goes  in  the  lantern,  and  is  of  square  form. 


In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  March  3rd,  1865, 
page  165,  I  find  the  following  paragraph  respecting  stella  oil  :• — 

“  Ordinary  paraffine  oils  vary  in  specific  gravity  from  800  to  815,  and  ignite 
at  a  temperature  of  from  100°  to  110°  Fah.  Stella  oil  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  835,  and  the  igniting  point  is  about  130°  Fah.  The  lighter  the  specific 
gravity  the  safer  the  oil.” 

If  a  match  be  dipped  in  the  stella  oil  it  will  not  ignite  but  extinguish 
the  light.  In  this  way  I  tested  the  oil  the  other  day  as  to  its  explosive 
power. 

I  also  enclose  a  note  I  had  from  Mr.  Potter,  of  the  Stella  Lamp 
Dep6t,  relative  to  the  queries  as  to  its  safety,  which  you  can  make  note 
of  if  you  please. 

If  “Syntax”  would  wish  to  know  any  more,  I  should  be  glad  to 
afford  him  the  desired  information. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Melton  Mowbray,  February  3,  1872.  C.  A.  Ferneley. 

[We  may  state  that  the  remarks  in  the  foregoing  communication 
apply  to  all  lamps  of  a  kind  suitable  for  burning  paraffine  oil,  whether 
known  by  the  name  of  “Stella”  or  otherwise.  The  precautions 
suggested  in  the  enclosure  referred  to  for  keeping  the  oil  from  being 
heated  are  excellent,  consisting  of  the  insulation  of  the  reservoir  by 
means  of  a  disc  of  cork  or  a  pad  of  felt.  We  have  used  an  Argand 
paraffine  lamp  inside  of  a  lantern  with  perfect  safety,  without  any 
other  means  for  preventing  the  reservoir  becoming  heated  than  a  flat 
sheet  of  tin  interposed  between  the  flame  and  the  reservoir. — Eds.] 


AMMONIA  FUMING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— With  respect  to  the  failure  of  your  correspondent, 
“Ammonia  Fuming”  (as  stated  in  your  issue  of  last  week),  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  use  of  fumed  paper,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  he  could  have  failed  under  the  circumstances.  If  your  correspon¬ 
dent  will  send  me  a  sample  of  the  paper,  also  a  print  from  the  fumed 
paper,  I  may  be  enabled  to  trace  the  cause. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

49,  King  William- street,  E.C.,  Feb.  6,  1872.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “Ammonia  Fuming”  does  not  tell  what  is  the  strength 
of  his  silver  bath  nor  how  long  he  floats  his  paper.  His  failure,  in  my 
opinion,  arises  from  floating  the  paper  too  long.  If  the  paper  is  to  be 
fumed,  floating  on  the  silver  (about  forty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce) 
for  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds  is  quite  sufficient.  If  floated  longer, 
discolouration  is  sure  to  take  place. 

After  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  fuming  I  can  corro¬ 
borate  Mr.  Henderson  with  regard  to  the  prints  being  more  brilliant 
and  toning  quicker  when  the  paper  is  fumed. 

The  reason  of  the  superior  brilliance  lies  in  the  short  floating. 
Without  fuming  it  is  necessary  to  float  at  least  three  minutes— often 
longer — during  which  time  the  silver  soaks  into  the  paper.  With 
fuming  the  paper  must  only  be  floated  at  the  outside  one  minute  (the 
average  time  being  forty  seconds),  so  that  the  silver  has  no  time  to 
penetrate  the  film  of  albumen ;  therefore  the  picture  is  on  the  surface 
instead  of  being  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 

Some  samples  of  paper  (but  very  few)  will  turn  yellow  after  being 
three  or  four  days  after  fuming,  but  this  is  completely  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  alum  to  the  bath  in  the  proportions  that  you  gave  in  your 
last  volume. 

Can  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  reason  why  in  sensitising  the  Auto¬ 
type  Company’s  tissue  the  whole  of  the  pigmented  gelatine  dissolves 
off  in  the  bichromate  solution  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Swansea,  February  5,  1872.  W.  T-.  Wilkinson. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  last  week’s  Journal  “Ammonia  Fuming”  seems  .to 
have  a  little  difficulty  in  his  first  attempt  at  fuming.  I  think  he  would 
find  the  fuming  much  more  easily  accomplished  by  using  a  box  not  more 
than  six  inches  in  height,  the  liquor  ammonia  being  placed  in  three 
little  water-colour  pallets  (about  five  drops  in  each),  which  are  put 
along  the  bottom  of  the  box  at  about  equal  distances.  It  also  assists 
even  fuming  if  an  aperture  (that  can  be  covered  when  not  in  use)  be  left 
in  the  box,  through  which  the  operator  can  blow  now  and  then  during 
the  operation. 

I  never  print  without  first  fuming,  as  I  find  it  accelerates  the  printing 
and  toning,  causes  more  even  toning,  and  gives  much  more  brilliant 
prints.  I  use  a  medium  strength  of  ammonia,  and  fume  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  I  think,  if  “Ammonia  Fuming”  will  try  it,  and  suc¬ 
ceeds,  he  will  never  print  without  first  fuming. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Clifton,  Bristol,  February  7,  1872.  Fumewell. 

— » — 

M  O  U  N  T  A  NTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Almanac  for  this  year  Mr.  Thomas  Forrest  re¬ 
commends  ‘  ‘  bonnet  glue  ”  as  a  good  mounting  medium.  Can  you  tell  me 
at  what  sort  of  shop  I  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  it  ? 
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Fj  x)0  you  consider  that  a  solution  of  india-rubber,  such  as  is  sold  by 
Rowbotham,  k  likely  be  injurious  to  photographs  mounted  with  it  ?  I 
find  it  is  the  only  mounting  medium  I  have  tried  which  does  not  cockle 
the  mount.  I  have  some  photographs  which  have  been  mounted  with 
it  about  three  years  ago,  and  they  show  no  sign  of  changing  colour  or 
deteriorating  in  any  way.-— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  H. 

February  5,  1872. 

[“  Bonnet  glue”  is  a  Mud  of  nearly  colourless  glue,  or  crude  gela¬ 
tine,  that  is  sold  in  thin  flat  square  cakes  by  some  drysalters.  It  is 
not  of  such  a  deep  yellow  colour  as  Russian  glue.  India-rubber  solu¬ 
tion  is  much  used  by  some  photographers  for  mounting.  We  have 
heard  of  prints  having  peeled,  from  the  mount  when  it  was  used,  but 
never  of  any  picture  having  been  injured  by  it.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  special  solution  above  mentioned. — Eds.] 


North  Light  a  Mistake. — A  correspondent  of  Walzl’s  Commercia 
Photographic  News  is  dissatisfied  with  a  north  light  as  a  hobby.  As  you 
well  know  by  this  time,  he  says,  I  am  a  travelling  man.  I  am  in  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  viewing  business  altogether.  My  opportunities  for  observation  of 
the  different  ways  and  manner  in  which  many  photographers  operate  and 
use  their  sky-lights  are  excellent.  The  majority  of  lights  I  find  to  be  north 
sky  and  side  lights.  In  my  opinion,  however,  this  hobby  of  a  north  light  is 
altogether  wrong,  for  it  is  light  the  artist  wants  to  make  the  picture, 
and  the  more  he  has  the  better,  if  it  is  only  soft  enough  that  his  subject’s 
eyes  can  stand  it,  and  the  artist  knows  how  to  manage  it.  I  have  in  my 
travels  come  across  two  or  three  places  where  the  artist  had  to  use  a 
south  side  light.  One  in  particular  was  so  situated  that  he  could  not  get 
either  north  or  east  side  or  sky-lights,  but  could  get  a  south-west  side 
light  twelve  feet  square.  As  this  was  his  only  chance  for  a  light  to  work 
by  he  secured  it,  and  commenced  to  study  and  practice  until  be  was 
enabled  to  manage  it  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Now  he  would  not  ex¬ 
change  it  for  any  other  light  that  can  be  arranged,  for  he  can  light  his 
subject  from  a  heavy  Rembrandt  to  a  dead  flat  picture  with  no  shadow 
at  all.  He  can  also  light  his  background,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
top  or  bottom,  or  perfectly  even.  With  all  of  these  advantages  he  has 
plenty  of  strong  yet  soft  light,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  works  in  one- 
fourth  less  time  than  any  other  gallery  in  the  town.  The  glass  is  ground 
and  tinged  with  a  very  light  prussian  blue ;  the  background  is  buff.  He  has 
two  side  screens  and  a  reflecting  screen.  One  of  the  side  screens  is  made 
of  double  thick  stationery,  and  extends  to  the  ceiling.  The  other  is  7  x  9, 
and  is  portable.  The  reflector  for  lighting  the  shadows  is  a  clean  white 
card  36  x  46  inches,  and  is  portable.  A  strong,  clear  sun  may  shine 
directly  on  his  windows,  making  the  light  strong,  yet  so  soft  that  almost 
any  person  can  face  it,  looking  directly  towards  the  sun  without  frown¬ 
ing.  Another  important  advantage  with  this  light — you  can  make  nega¬ 
tives  until  sundown,  which  is  no  small  item.  During  noonday,  if  you 
have  too  much  light,  it  is  easier  to  cut  off  than  it  would  be  to  enlarge  it 
if  you  have  enough.  My  ideas  are  confirmed  that  a  south-west  side  light 
12  x  12  feet  is  the  light  for  a  photographer. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  good  photographic  apparatus,  half-plate  or  stereoscopic,  offered  in  exchange 
for  any  of  the  following,  viz.  An  organ,  small  steam  engine,  new  music, 
valuable  engravings,  water-colour  cakes,  &c.,  or  a  camera  Dubroni.— -Address, 
Architect,  Madeira  Cottage,  Skettv,  Swansea. 

A  No.  1  Ross’s  carte  lens,  nearly  new,  or  a  CC-stopped  diapason,  new,  is  offered 
in  exchange  for  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1  a.  rectilinear  lens,  or  a  quick-acting  carte 
lens,  of  about  six  inches  focus,  by  any  good  maker. —Address,  S.  Arlidge, 
organ  builder  and  photographer,  Weedon,  Northamptonshire. 

I  will  exchange  a  binocular  stereoscopic  camera,  four  dark  slides  in  good  order, 
and  a  Ross’s  compound  stereoscopic  portrait  lens  with  Waterhouse  dia¬ 
phragms,  for  a  Dallmeyer’s  8|  X  8|  landscape  lens,  eight  and  a-half  inches 
focus,  or  open  to  offers. — Address,  W.  L.  Heaton,  Slater- street,  Bolton. 

I  will  exchange  a  12  X  12  camera,  swing  hack,  sliding  front,  in.  thorough  good 
condition,  good  dark  slide  and  carriers,  with  whole-plate  portrait  lens,  for  a 
10x8  bellows-body  camera — Meagher’s  preferred.  Must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. — Address,  II.  Morris,  1,  Brookland  Villa,  Battersea  Rise,  Surrey. 

A  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  by  Voigtlander,  a  quarter-plate  camera,  a  tripod 
stand,  a  portable  eas#l,  a  portable  tent,  and  a  single-barrelled  gun  by  Manton, 
shot  belt,  and  powder  flask,  offered  for  a  magic  lantern  with  slides,  a  12  X  12 
camera,  with  swing  back  for  landscape,  or  anything  useful  in  photography. 
— Address,  W.  Usherwood,  Dorking.. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

W.  P.  Dewey  (7,  Rue  Scribe,  Paris). — Stamps,  duly  received. 

F.  C.  IIilton. — We  shall  examine  the  enclosure  under  the  microscope. 

Wm.  Ittcn  ardson  (Monte  de  Marsau,  France).— The  subscription  terminates 
May  26,  1872.  Almanac  (sent)  and  postage,  Is.  6d.,  can  be  remitted  when 
your  subscription  falls  due. 

Proto.— An  “  immersion  ”  front  lens  is  usually  composed  of  a  single  or  un¬ 
corrected  element.  Many  ordinary  fronts  are  single  lenses,  the  necessary 
corrections  being  effected  by  the  centre  and  posterior  lenses  ;  the  latter  is  that 
which  has  the  most  powerful  effect  in  flattening  the  field. 


J.  C.  Tonkin  (St.  Mary’s). — ],  It  is  not  necessary  that  anything  bo  tug  raved 
or  written  on  the  card  or  picture. — 2.  The  amount  of  damages  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  loss  you  may  sustain. 

Clericus.— The  tissue  now  issued  by  the  Autotypo  Company  is  prepared  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer.  The  other  gentleman 
named  is  the  old  friend  you  expect  him  to  be. 

W.  F.  C.  B.  (Little  Glace  Bay). — Letter  and  enclosure  received.  It  will  afford 
us  much  pleasure  to  use  our  best  judgment  in  selecting  the  apparatus  for 
you.  The  Publisher  will  attend  to  your  other  instructions,  and  forward  the 
Journal  as  ordered. 

“  Thanks.” — Your  age  will  certainly  not  militate  against  your  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  photography.  The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  pay  a 
professional  photographer  for  giving  you  lessons  and  permitting  you  to 
acquire  the  requisite  degree  of  experience.  Future  success  will  then  depend 
upon  yourself. 

E.  Hors  will. — The  views,  which  are  very  good,  do  not  possess  such  a  general 
degree  of  interest  as  would  warrant  a  London  publisher  in  keeping  them. 
We  have  spoken  to  one  on  the  subject,  and  he  says  they  ought  to  be  sold  by 
a  local  publisher.  We  shall  speak  to  one  or  two  others,  and,  should  we 
ascertain  anything  different  from  the  above,  we  shall  communicate  with  you. 

Young  Photo. — To  enable  you  to  utilise  your  old  gold  rings  for  photographic 
purposes,  dissolve  them  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
one  part  of  nitric  acid.  The  best  way  to  turn  them  to  account  is  to  dispose 
of  them  to  a  refiner,  who  will  give  you  their  full  value  or  an  equivalent  in 
chloride  of  gold ;  for,  unless  you  were  experienced,  the  preparation  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  gold  is  an  experiment  attended  with  some  loss. 

W.  J.  S. — 1.  The  apparatus  is  not  patented. — 2.  Plates  prepared  by  the  hot 
water  process  keep  well ;  but,  although  we  have  used  6uch  plates  very  much, 
we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  say  how  long  they  will  keep.  We  have  used 
them  very  successfully  a  few  months  after  their  preparation.  When  next  we 
try  this  process  we  intend  to  adopt  a  modified  mode  of  proceeding,  which  wo 
expect  will  be  attended  with  some  important  advantages.  Should  this  provo 
to  be  the  case  we  shall  publish  the  results. 

Ignoramus.  —  1.  To  flatten  the  field,  try  the  effect  of  a  back  lens  having  a 
little  more  negative  aberration  than  the  present  one. — 2.  Concerning  the 
central  lens  idea :  obtain  a  few  concave  spectacle  glasses  of  various  degrees 
of  strength — taking  care,  however,  that  they  are  of  the  lowest  powers,  nega¬ 
tively  speaking — and  insert  one  of  them  between  the  lenses  of  your  combina¬ 
tion  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  or  more  from  the  front  lens. — 3.  The 
addition  suggested  will  lengthen  the  focus,  and  necessarily  render  the  lens 
slower  in  working. 

H.  M.  S. — 1.  Remove  the  old  rubber  from  the  cover  of  the  bath,  and  replace  it 
by  new  material. — 2.  We  are  glad  to  hear  such  a  good  account  of  the  ebonite 
bath,  but  suggest  the  desirableness  of  its  being  rinsed  out  with  nitric  acid 
before  being  again  used.  As  respects  the  silver  solution  :  pour  it  into  a  clear 
bottle,  add  sufficient  of  a  weak  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  render  it 
very  slightly  opaline,  and  then  expose  it  to  the  sun’s  rays  for  a  day,  or  to 
ordinary  daylight  for  two  or  three  days  ;  then  filter  and  acidify,  if  necessary, 
regulating  the  strength  to  the  degree  required. 

W.  K.  (Clapham). — About  two  pages  of  our  Almanac  for  1868  (page  43) 
were  devoted  to  the  details  of  the  preparation  of  oxygen  by  five  different 
methods,  including  that  in  which  chlorate  of  potash  is  used.  We  refer  you 
to  this  as  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  Almanac  referred  to  may  be  had  from  the  Publisher,  who 
will  send  it  on  receipt  of  fourteen  stamps.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  oxygen 
is  also  there  given.  The  process  designated  by  the  letter  E  is  that  which  we 
invariably  employ  in  the  production  of  oxygen,  on  account  of  its  simplicity, 
its  purity,  and  its  cheapness. 

Received. — The  Metric  System,  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  M.P. ;  Spiritualistn,  by 
Gerald  Massey ;  the  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia)  Almanac. 


Photographic  Society  or  London. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  at  9,  Conduit-street,  on  Tuesday  next,  the  13th  instant,  at 
eight  o’clock.  A  paper  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Anthony  on  A  Comparison 
of  the  Different  Modes  of  Plate  Cleaning.  The  Niepce  de  St.  Victor 
specimens  will  be  shown. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  February  7th,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  URANO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

The  important  step  made  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortlev  in  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  introduces  some  curious  questions  for  consideration 
— questions,  however,  which  can  only  receive  a  definite  answer  after 
the  complete  statement  of  his  process  by  the  discoverer  of  this 
apparently  most  valuable  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  mode  of 
working.  We  may  touch  upon  the  points  here  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  be  able  to  have  a  statement  of  Col.  Wortley’s  own  opinion  upon 
them  when  he  shall  publish  his  process  in  detail. 

First,  then,  we  want  to  understand  the  office  of  the  nitrate  of 
uranium  in  the  emulsion.  It  is,  we  know,  sensitive  to  light  in  a 
comparatively  very  high  degree,  but  its  sensibility,  per  se,  is  far  less 
than  that  of  bromide  of  silver  in  presence  of  a  very  small  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  nitrate  of  uranium  when  isolated  is,  we  know, 
much  more  sensitive  than  nitrate  of  silver.  Putting  aside  the 
superior  keeping  qualities  conferred  on  the  emulsion  by  the  presence 
of  nitrate  of  uranium,  are  we  to  consider  the  gain  in  sensitiveness 
which  appears  to  result  from  the  use  of  the  salt  a  consequence  of  its 
own  superior  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  light?  In  other  words, 
is  the  difference  in  sensitiveness  greater  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
between  the  direct  sensibility  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium  and  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  ? 

If  this  be  the  fact  it  would  lead  us  to  the  highly-important  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  greater  the  direct  sensibility  of  the  salt  added  to  the 
emulsion  the  higher  will  be  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mixture,  and 
here  would  come  in  the  old  principle  that  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
mixture  of  silver  salts  is  greater  than  that  of  the  single  constituents. 
If  the  above-mentioned  conclusion  could  legitimately  be  drawn  it 
would  at  once  indicate  the  direction  in  which  to  search  for  new 
bodies  to  add  to  bromide  of  silver  emulsions. 

The  second  point  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself  is  thepquery 
whether  the  nitrate  is  the  best  salt  of  uranium  to  employ.  Several 
other  salts  of  the  metal  are  available  for  use,  but  it  is  probable  Col. 
Wortley  has  used  them,  and  is  in  possession  of  some  interesting 
facts  regarding  their  modus  operandi. 

The  first  question  may  be  put  in  the  following  form:— -Is  an 
emulsion  containing  a  decided  excess  of  soluble  bromide  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  nitrate  of  uranium  less  sensitive  than  one  con¬ 
taining  the  same  proportion  of  the  latter  salt,  but  practically  no 
soluble  bromide?  We  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the 
replies  which  can  be  given  to  these  queries. 


THE  CLEANING  OF  GLASS  PLATES. 

On  no  subject  in  connection  with  photography  has  there  been  such  a 
variety  of  opinions  as  on  the  apparently  simple  one  of  cleaning  glass 
plates.  If  the  experience  of  six  photographers  be  obtained  or  six 
manuals  consulted  on  this  matter  the  chances  are  that  they  will  all 
give  different  advice.  On  one  subject,  however,  all  agree,  viz.,  the 
great  importance  of  having  the  plates  absolutely  clean. 

A  page  might  easily  be  filled  with  the  different  methods  recom¬ 
mended  for  cleaning  plates;  but  our  purpose  here  is  only  to  pre¬ 
sent  in  a  summarised  form  those  methods  recommended  by  the 


speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday 
evening  last. 

First  came  the  method  of  Dr.  Anthony — a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hooper,  the  days  of  cyanide, 
whiting,  and  cloths  have  long  since  passed  away,  the  panacea  for  dirty 
plates  being,  in  his  estimation,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetic  acid 
and  methylated  spirit  applied  by  using  a  pad  of  cotton  wool.  Doctors 
differ,  however,  and  Dr.  Mann’s  practice  differed  from  that  of 
Mr.  Hooper,  inasmuch  as  he  believed  in  cyanide  of  potassium 
followed  by  nitric  acid.  Mr.  Spiller  had  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
wood  spirit  for  old  plates,  that  liquid  being  a  solvent  both  of  varnish 
and  of  collodion.  He  reminded  the  meeting  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  immersing  the  plates  in  strong  brine,  and  withdrawing 
them  so  as  to  allow  the  salt  to  crystallise  on  the  surface,  by  which  act 
the  adhering  dirt  would  be  dislodged.  Polishing  with  tripoli  was  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Mr.  Gordon,  on  account  of  the  tooth  it  gave  to  the  surface 
causing  the  collodion  to  adhere.  He  found  that  an  alkaline  solution 
for  cleaning  plates  prevented,  to  a  great  extent,  the  film  from  coming 
away,  an  acid  solution  acting  in  a  contrary  direction.  Alternate 
immersions  in  a  solution  of  washing  soda,  nitric  acid,  and  water, 
followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  homoeopathic  application  of  wax  in  sul¬ 
phuric  ether,  was  the  method  usually  adopted  by  Mr.  Stillman* 
Lieut.  Abney  also  signified  his  predilection  for  cyanide;  but  Mr. 
Sawyer  preferred  a  prolonged  soaking  of  the  plates  in  a  solution  of 
washing  soda,  and  a  subsequent  treatment  with  equal  parts  of 
ammonia,  alcohol,  and  water  mixed  with  tripoli. 

As  there  were  several  professional  photographers  present  who  did 
not  speak,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  methods  detailed  above  in¬ 
cluded  those  adopted  by  them.  We  may  here  add  that  one  member 
who  was  not  present  —  we  refer  to  Mr.  Henderson  —  told  us  that  in 
his  practice  he  has  found  nothing  to  clean  plates  better  than  spirits 
of  turpentine. 


LITERAL  TRUTH  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  various  objections  to  the  use  of  a  lens  of  short  focus  have  cer¬ 
tainly  culminated  in  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  George  Croughton,  in 
a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society* 
and  published  in  our  issue  of  January  19tli,  page  24.  After  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  exaggerated  perspective  in  architectural  subjects  caused 
by  the  employment  of  a  short-focus  lens,  he  says : — 

“I  have  seen  some  ridiculous  effects  in  full-length  portraiture  pro¬ 
duced  by  using  a  short-focus  lens.  I  remember  one  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  one  hand,  the  one  farthest  from  the  lens,  in  his  coat  pocket ;  this 
was  represented  about  half  the  size  of  the  other,  which  was  the  part  of 
his  body  nearest  to  the  lens,  and  the  furniture  behind  him  was 
diminished  in  such  a  way  that  he,  a  short  man,  looked  a  giant  in  com¬ 
parison.  Is  this  literal  truth  ?  ” 

Now,  as  we  intend  to  discuss  very  briefly  this  subject,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  remove  some  misconceptions  that  prevail,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  preface  our  remarks  by  a  comment  on  the  above  re¬ 
marks. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  to  express  a  little  surprise  how  Mr. 
Croughton  could  ascertain  from  the  portrait  the  precise  size  of  a 
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hand  which  was  buried  in  a  coat  pocket,  being,  moreover,  pre¬ 
sumably  hidden  from  the  lens,  and  therefore  from  the  spectator,  by 
the  body  of  the  gentleman  represented,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  assume  that  the  body  of  the  gentleman  was  crystalline, 
that  his  clothes  were  transparent,  and  that  the  farther  hand,  thus 
snugly  ensconced  “  in  his  coat  pocket,”  was  really  visible,  and  was 
of  the  veritable  size  as  compared  with  the  other — “  about  half  the 
size  ” — that  it  was  alleged  to  be,  and,  further,  that  the  unfortunate 
illustration,  instead  of  being  what  in  its  present  form  some  will 
designate  an  imaginary  photograph  by  an  artist,  is  really  “literal 
truth  ”  so  far  as  description  is  concerned. 

From  the  data  given  we  learn  one  or  two  curious  things.  Assum¬ 
ing  one  hand  of  the  gentleman  to  have  been  eighteen  inches  farther 
away  than  the  other — that  being  the  distance  obtained  by  actual 
measurement  of  a  person  posed  for  the  purpose  by  a  photographer — 
it  follows  that,  in  order  that  one  hand  shall  be  twice  the  linear  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  other,  the  lens  by  which  the  portrait  was  taken 
must  have  been  placed  only  one  foot  six  inches  from  the  hand,  or  a 
distance,  roughly  speaking,  of  two  feet  from  the  figure.  How,  under 
such  circumstances,  a  “  full-length  ”  portrait  could  have  been  taken 
passes  our  comprehension.  We  have  several  portrait  lenses,  some 
of  them  of  very  short  focus,  but  by  not  one  of  them  could  we  obtain 
such  an  exceedingly  great  angle  of  view  as  is  implied  in  the  taking 
of  a  full-length  figure  of  a  gentleman  of  say  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height  from  a  point  of  view  two  feet  from  the  subject.  Indeed,  such 
an  angle  almost  exceeds  in  its  altitude  the  confessedly  wide  pano¬ 
ramic  view  which  is  obtained  of  a  landscape  by  a  pantascopic  camera. 
The  widest-angle  portrait  lens  that  is  in  use  would  only  suffice  to 
include  a  very  small  portion  of  the  person ;  but,  moreover,  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  obtain  a  projection  of  a  portrait  like  the  one  in 
question,  no  lens  that  would  delineate  with  ordinary  sharpness  a 
hand  so  near  as  to  make  it  twice  the  size  of  the  other  would  render 
the  other  hand  and  “  the  furniture  behind  ”  with  such  a  degreee 
of  sharpness  as  to  be  recognisable  unless  a  pinhole  stop  were 
used. 

We  have  taken  some  trouble  in  analysing  the  statement  of  Mr, 
Croughton  because  of  the  tendency  that  many  artists  have  of  mak¬ 
ing  statements  about  the  want  of  truth  of  photography  which,  when 
subjected  to  a  moderately  strict  inquiry,  are  found  to  be  baseless; 
and  in  thus  “running  to  earth”  one  of  his  statements,  we  of  course 
view  him  as  a  representative  man. 

But  we  shall  now  take  the  photograph— no  matter  how  produced — 
as  Mr.  Croughton  presents  it,  and  to  his  question  “  is  this  literal 
truth?  ”  we  reply — “  It  is;  and  were  it  otherwise  it  would  not  be  the 
truth.”  True  perspective,  or  the  “  literal  truth,”  we  take  it,  is  the 
art  of  delineating  objects  on  any  given  surface  as  they  would  appear 
to  the  eye  it  that  surface  were  transparent  and  the  objects  themselves 
were  seen  through  it  from  a  fixed  position.  To  explain  :  coat  a  glass 
plate  with  any  varnish  on  which  a  blacldead  pencil  will  bite,*  and 
interpose  it  between  the  eye,  when  kept  at  a  given  point — a  hole 
through  a  brass  plate,  for  instance — and  the  object,  and  then  by  means 
of  the  pencil  trace  accurately  the  objects  seen  outside.  The  drawing 
thus  made  will  be  quite  true  to  nature — it  will  present  to  the  eye  the 
literal  truth.”  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  “  drawing  ”  that  a  camera 
will  give.  But  if  the  point  of  view  be  too  near  to  the  object  to  be  re¬ 
presented,  then  the  object,  if  drawn  on  the  glass,  will  be,  as  a  matter 
of  taste,  too  large  when  compared  with  other  objects  of  a  similar  or 
any  other  nature  at  a  greater  distance.  The  ink  bottle  on  our  table 
when  viewed  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  inches  from  the  eye  hides  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  bound  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  which  are  ranged  on  a  shelf  at  a  distance  of  eight  feet 
in  front  of  us ;  and  yet  the  inkholder  is  very  diminutive  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  tomes  referred  to.  Such  is  the  case  as  presented  by  the 
ordinary  vision  ;  were  the  angles  measured  by  a  theodolite  the  result 
would  be  the  same,  and  with  a  camera  there  would  be  no  difference 
whatever.  This  undesirable  enlargement  of  objects  close  at  hand  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  lens  ;  whether  it  be  of  long  or  of 
short  focus  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  mathematical  truth,  even  though 

*  better  varnish  for  this  purpose  can  be  got  than  the  castor  oil  or  “ricinus” 
retouching  varnish  of  Kruger,  composed  of  sandarac,  one  ounce ;  alcohol,  six  ounces ; 
castor  oil,  eighty  grains. 


the  practical  result  be  that  one  hand  of  a  person  is  shown  to  bo 
twice  the  apparent  size  of  the  other. 

Who  or  what  is,  then,  to  blame  ?  On  the  photographer  himself 
lies  the  whole  responsibility.  There  is  nothing  untrue  to  nature ; 
but  there  is  bad  taste  displayed  in  selecting  a  point  of  view  so  close 
to  the  object  as  to  produce  results  of  this  character.  The  exaggera¬ 
tion  or  violence  of  perspective  would  be  quite  the  same  whether  the 
focus  of  the  lens  be  long  or  short ;  and  the  foregoing  is,  we  believe, 
a  full  answer  to  those  artists  who  speak  about  the  want  of  truth  in 
the  linear  perspective  of  photography. 

During  the  discussion  which  took  place  last  week  on  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  paper  which  has  suggested  these  observations,  we 
were  astonished  to  hear  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  say  that  a  claim  as  to 
the  want  of  truth  in  photography  might  be  urged  from  the  fact  that 
a  row  of  oranges  if  examined  by  the  eye  would  each  appear  to  be 
spherical,  but  if  photographed  with  a  lens  of  wide  angle  would  show 
those  towards  the  outer  ends  of  the  row  as  elliptical.  In  order  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  this  remark  we  must  revert  to  the  preceding 
illustration — a  plate  of  glass  capable  of  being  drawn  upon  placed  at 
any  distance  from  the  fixed  point  of  sight,  which  may  be  a  piece  of 
brass  with  a  hole  in  it.  If  the  oranges  be  delineated  on  the  glas3 
by  a  pencil  they  will  in  the  drawing  thus  made  undoubtedly  lose 
the  spherical  shape  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  centre ; 
but  the  drawing  will,  for  all  that,  be  in  true  plane  perspective,  and 
this  is  the  kind  of  perspective  which  is  made  by  the  camera  on 
a  flat  plate.  To  prove  that  the  latter  is  absolutely  accurate  it  is  only 
necessary  to  hold  up  a  transparent  photograph  so  as  to  intercept  the 
view  which  it  represents,  and  by  holding  the  eye  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  picture  every  part  of  it  will  exactly  coincide  with  its  original 
in  nature.  But  there  is  cylindrical  or  panoramic  as  well  as  plane 
perspective,  to  explain  which  let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  the  flat 
piece  of  glass  alluded  to  in  the  previous  instance  a  cylindrical  plate 
is  used.  If  on  this  a  drawing  be  made,  as  in  the  former  case,  then 
the  oranges  in  the  margin  will  be  quite  spherical,  because  the  plate 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  ray  passing  from  the  object  to  the  eye.  This 
illustrates  panoramic  perspective.  There  is  a  third  kind  of  per¬ 
spective,  in  which  we  suppose  the  spectator  to  be  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  glass  globe ;  this,  for  want  of  a  more  definite  name,  we  may 
designate  spherical  or  globular  perspective.  Now,  by  all  these  three 
may  drawings  or  photographs  be  taken  absolutely  true  to  nature. 

In  photography  all  of  them  are  or  have  been  employed.  Plane 
perspective  is  that  which  is  obtained  in  an  ordinary  camera  on  a  flat 
plate  ;  panoramic  perspective  is  obtained  by  Johnson’s  pantascopic 
camera,  the  plate  used  in  which  is  theoretically  a  cylinder,  although 
practically  it  is  a  flat  glass  ;  spherical  or  globular  perspective  is  that 
which  is  obtained  when  using  Sutton’s  panoramic  lens  with  a  hollow 
plate.  Now,  all  are  accurate  ;  but  the  method  of  viewing  pictures  of 
each  kind  so  as  to  see  them  as  in  nature  is  different.  An  ordinary 
photograph  in  plane  perspective  must  be  viewed  from  a  point  at  a 
given  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  when  thus  viewed 
it  will  always  be  correct ;  a  panoramic  picture  must  be  viewed  with 
a  constantly  changing  point  of  sight,  that  point  always  being  directly 
opposite  to  the  portion  of  picture  which  is  being  examined.  Per¬ 
spective  in  a  photograph  may  be  offensive  on  account  of  its  abrupt¬ 
ness,  but  it  is  never  inaccurate.  The  perception  of  inaccuracy  lies 
in  the  want  of  skill  in  the  person  viewing  it.  Exaggeration  of  draw¬ 
ing  in  nature  may  very  often  be  chargeable  even  upon  artists  of  the 
highest  standing  ;  but  in  no  case  does  the  camera  give  false  perspec¬ 
tive.  Photographic  truth  and  literal  truth  are,  in  respect  of  drawing, 
convertible  terms,  and  it  would  be  well  if  artists  would  realise  this 
fact  more  than  some  do. 


TESTING  WOOD  SPIRIT. 

We  have  several  times  referred  in  this  Journal  to  the  detection  of 
wood  spirit  when  added  to  alcohol.  We  may  now  give  a  short 
account  of  a  method  lately  proposed  by  Mr.  Harkness  for  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  proportion  of  common  alcohol  in  wood  naphtha.  We 
should  premise  by  stating  that  the  principal  constituent  of  wTood 
naphtha  is  methylic  alcohol,  and  the  latter  body,  when  distilled  with 
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oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids,  affords  a  compound  ether  called  oxalate 
of  methyl,  which  when  pure  is  a  solid  crystalline  body  at  ordinary 
temperature.  Mr.  Harkness,  while  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
the  oxalate  of  methyl  from  wood  naphtha,  noticed  that  different 
samples  of  naphtha  gave  different  quantities  of  this  crystalline  body. 
Further  investigation  showed  that  the  presence  even  of  a  small 
quantity  of  methylated  spirit  or  alcohol  in  the  wood  naphtha  from 
which  the  oxalate  was  prepared  altered  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  temperature  at  which  solidification  took  place.  Thus,  oxalate  of 
methyl  prepared  from  pure  wood  naphtha  is  always  solid  at  a 
temperature  exceeding  100°  F.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  experi¬ 
ments  on  all  kinds  of  naphtha,  English  and  foreign. 

In  samples  containing  methylated  spirit  or  alcohol,  crystallisation 
always  takes  place  at  a  temperature  less  than  100°  F.,  such  tempe¬ 
rature  depending  on  the  percentage  of  alcohol  present.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  averages  of  many  experiments : — 

Per  cent,  of  alcohol  Oxalate  of  methyl 

in  naphtha.  solid  at  or  about 

0  104°  Fahr. 


5 

95 

10 

86 

15 

76 

20 

64 

30 

49 

40 

27 

50 

9 

The  test  is  easily  applied.  Distil  at  a  moderate'heat  one  ounce  of 
the  suspected  spirit,  seven  drachms  of  oxalic  acid,  and  one  ounce  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Collect  the  crystals,  if  any,  in  a  small  beaker,  and 
heat  until  the  crystals  melt,  then  with  a  thermometer  watch  the 
temperature  at  which  crystallisation  again  takes  place. 

One  precaution  is  necessary :  the  sample  examined,  if  not  miscible 
with  water,  must  be  rendered  so  by  filtration  through  charcoal  pre¬ 
vious  to  testing. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Harkness,  it 
appears  possible  to  determine  with  a  considerable  approach  to 
accuracy  whether  a  sample  of  wood  spirit  we  may  wish  to  use  in  the 
preparation  of  collodion,  &c.,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  ordinary 
alcohol  or  not. 


In  our  observations  last  week,  on  the  advantages  of  the  employment 
of  the  uranic  salts  in  photography,  we  referred  in  a  cursory  manner 
to  the  fact  that  Col.  Wortley  has  used  the  nitrate  of  uranium  in  the 
preparation  of  a  sensitive  printing  paper  that  will  keep  for  a  long 
period.  In  a  note  we  have  received  from  that  gentlemen  he  states 
that  it  is  his  intention,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  publish  the  full 
details  of  this  process.  We  look  forward  to  that  time  with  much 
interest,  for  among  the  great  wants  of  the  photographer  is  a  knowledge 
of  a  method  of  preparing  such  a  printing  paper  as  that  indicated. 
To  prevent  misconception,  we  may  here  say  that  the  papers  to  which 
we  referred  as  having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Burnett  and  kept  by  us 
were  not  positive  printing  papers  at  all,  but  were  for  negatives  to  be 
developed  by  means  of  silver. 


We  have  recently  met  with  a  very  useful  form  of  cement  for  wooden 
or  other  similar  articles  which  are  employed  for  holding  water  or 
non-alcoholic  liquids.  Although  the  formula  is  not  a  very  novel  one 
we  know  it  to  be  useful  and  likely  to  suit  the  requirements  of  some 
of  our  readers.  It  stands  as  follows : — 


Alcohol  (spirit  of  wine)  .  1  pint. 

Sandarac  .  1  ounce. 

Mastic  .  1  ,, 

Common  white  turpentine  .  1  ,, 

Glue  and  isinglass  .  Sufficient. 

Water . 


Dissolve  the  two  resins — sandarac  and  mastic — in  the  spirit,  and 
then  add  the  turpentine  to  the  solution.  Make  some  very  strong 
glue,  and  add  to  it  a  good  pinch  of  isinglass.  Now  heat  the  alcoholic  I 
varnish  until  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  and  then  very  slowly  stir  in  ' 


the  warm  glue.  The  amount  of  the  liquid  glue  to  be  added  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  noting  the  point  at  which,  after  thorough  mixture,  a 
magma  is  formed  capable  of  being  easily  strained  through  cloth. 
When  required  for  use  the  strained  mixture  is  to  be  warmed,  and 
applied  like  ordinary  glue  to  the  articles  to  be  united.  A  strong 
junction  is  effected,  which  is  not  destroyed  by  cold  water,  and  only 
after  a  comparatively  considerable  time  by  hot  water  or  ordinary 
saline  solutions. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  ON  CHLORO-BROMIDE 
PLATES. 

Use  of  Alcohol  as  a  P reparation  for  Development. — The  plan  of 
pouring  alcohol  over  a  dry  plate  just  before  commencing  to  develope 
it  originated  with  Mr.  Bartholomew,  I  believe,  and  doubtless  had  its 
value  in  the  cases  for  which  that  gentleman  proposed  it.  It  has 
lately,  however,  been  brought  forward  as  a  useful  adjunct  in  the 
development  of  chloro-bromide  plates,  whereas  a  little  reflection 
would  have  shown  that  it  must  necessarily  be  perfectly  useless. 
The  advantage  intended  to  be  obtained  was  that  the  alcohol 
restored  the  film  to  something  resembling  its  condition  when  first 
coated  on  the  plate;  but  as  all  chloro-bromide  plates— and,  indeed, 
almost  all  dry  plates— are  now  made  with  the  aid  of  gum,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  alcohol  must  be  without  result.  To  affect  the  condition 
of  the  film  it  must  first  penetrate  it,  and,  as  gum  is  entirely  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  this  penetration  is  impossible.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
cases  in  which  treatments  are  recommended  without  having  carefully 
compared  the  results,  with  and  without. 

Character  of  the  Film.-—  The  chloro-bromide  film  shows  curious 
and  interesting  points  of  difference  from  the  ordinary  wet  film. 
When  still  wet  it  is  more  tender.  When  thoroughly  dry,  much 
harder;  indeed,  a  perfectly  dry  chloro-bromide  film  is  singularly 
hard.  It  may  be  rubbed  very  forcibly  with  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
finger  without  any  danger  of  giving  way.  It  acquires  in  this  way  a 
sort  of  silvery  polish. 

Fogging.— When  chloro-bromide  plates  are  'well  managed  fog  is 
almost  unknown.  When  it  does  occur  it  may  be  of  either  of  two 
very  distinct  sorts — internal  and  superficial.  Internal  fog  shows 
itself  during  development.  It  is  most  apt  to  arise  from  too  long 
washing  of  the  plates  after  they  are  set,  and  before  applying  the 
preservative.  Superficial  fog  is  liable  to  come  on  redeveloping  with 
acid  pyro.  and  silver.  The  film  is  so  little  permeable,  compared  with 
a  wet  film,  that  the  fogging  which  in  the  redevelopment  of  a  wret 
plate  would  be  firmly  attached  to — if,  indeed,  not  partly  under — the 
film,  with  the  chloro-bromide  plate  is  wholly  superficial,  and  is  easily 
removed  from  the  plate  either  while  wet  or  after  drying.  To  remove 
the  fog  from  the  plate  while  wet,  pour  a  good  stream  of  water  upon 
it  from  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  moving  the  stream  about 
till  the  plate  is  washed  clean.  A  superficial  fogging  may  be  removed 
in  this  way ;  the  stream  used  in  ordinary  washing  will  not  displace 
at  all.  To  get  rid  of  the  fog  after  drying,  rub  the  plate  carefully 
with  the  soft  part  of  the  finger. 

A  careful  observation  of  the  chloro-bromide  plate  shows  me  that 
the  film  exists  in  three  quite  distinct  conditions.  First,  that  in 
which  it  is  originally  applied  to  the  glass.  Second,  when  it  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  action  of  water  by  plunging  into  the  wash  water.  This 
second  condition  continues  during  the  application  of  the  preservative, 
and  if  the  preservative  contain  much  gum  and  sugar,  this  second 
condition  returns  (notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  so  often  ex¬ 
pressed)  during  the  development. 

After  developing,  fixing,  and  drying  the  condition  of  the  film  is 
permanently  altered.  If  wetted  it  does  not  return  to  the  second  con¬ 
dition.  The  change  from  the  second  to  the  third  condition  is  marked 
by  characters  the  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  expected.  It 
might  seem  natural  that  the  continued  manipulation,  the  action  of 
the  fixing  solution,  and  the  removal  of  solid  matter  from  its  pores 
(bromide  and  chloride  of  silver)  would  considerably  weaken  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  much  stronger. 

This  difference  is  perceived  in  a  very  striking  manner  during  re¬ 
development,  when  that  operation  is  needed.  If  the  plate  be  rede¬ 
veloped  immediately  after  the  alkaline  development,  it  is  necessary 
to  handle  it  carefully  and  avoid  putting  any  strain  upon  it.  But  if 
the  plate  be  fixed  and  dried  and  then  be  placed  in  a  redeveloping 
bath  it  will  bear  any  sort  of  treatment.  If  the  plate  was  much 
under-developed,  or  if  the  action  of  the  hath  be  very  slow,  it  may  lie 
in  it  for  hours  without  the  slightest  danger  of  tearing  or  breaking. 

Another  curious  difference  is  the  following : — In  the  first  develop¬ 
ment  the  film  is  very  apt  to  separate  more  or  less  from  the  glass, 
except  when  held  at  the  edges,  and  the  liquid  passes  underneath. 
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The  same  happens  with  the  wash  water,  the  redeveloping  bath  (if 
used),  and  the  fixing  solution. 

But  after  the  fixed  plate  has  once  been  dried,  the  liquids  never 
a^ain  penetrate.  The  adhesion  to  the  glass  is  most  remarkable.  It 
goes,  indeed,  as  far  as  this I  once  took  a  plate  out  of  which  a  large 
piece  had  broken  away,  and,  after  it  was  dry,  placed  it  again  in 
water.  Even  the  torn  edges  did  not  detach  themselves  after  long 
immersion,  although  here  there  was  no  edging  or  substratum  to  hold 
them,  but  they  adhered  simply  in  virtue  of  this  remarkable  hold  that 
the  fixed  and  dried  film  has  upon  the  plate. 

I  shall  close  these  notes  with  the  following  case,  which  shows  how 
much  more  may  be  done  with  these  plates  when  they  show  irregular 
marks  (a  most  exceptional  case),  than  can  be  done  with  some  other 
sorts : — A  plate,  when  examined  by  daylight,  was  found  to  have  been 
insufficiently  developed,  and  was  thrown  into  a  redeveloping  bath. 
On  lifting  it  from  this  bath  it  was  noticed  that  there  were  two  rather 
light  lines,  several  inches  long,  across  the  foreground.  The  plate  was 
therefore  rejected  as  worthless,  and  set  aside.  Some  days  after  I 
chanced  to  take  it  up,  and  found  that  by  hard  rubbing  with  the 
finger  every  trace  of  these  marks  could  be  removed  without  injury 
to  the  image,  so  that  the  negative  was  saved.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

P.S. — If  any  of  your  readers  feel  disposed  to  make  some  exchanges, 
and  will  send  me  a  few  prints  from  good  landscape  negatives  (wet  or 
dry  plate),  I  will,  witli  much  pleasure,  make  a  suitable  return  in 
kind.  The  best  method  of  sending  by  mail  is  to  roll  the  (trimmed 
but  unmounted)  prints  around  a  stiff  hollow  cylinder  or  tube  of 
thick  pasteboard.  Or  a  cork-cutter  may  be  employed  to  cut  a  very 
long  cork,  as  long  as  the  shorter  dimension  of  the  print,  and  three- 
quarter  inch  diameter.  In  either  case  the  prints  should  be  rolled 
tightly  round  the  cylinder.  A  piece  of  stout  hardware  paper  should 
be  put  outside,  giving  it  several  turns,  and  tying  at  centre  and  ends, 
addressing  to  me  at  430,  Walnut-street,  Philadelphia.  Prints  thus 
fastened  up  bear  a  sea  journey  perfectly.  It  is  not  advisable  either 
to  seal  or  paste  the  enclosure. — M.  C.  L. 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  COLLODIO-BROMIDE. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
article  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  on  Variations  in  the  Chloro- Bromide 
Process,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  a  multitude  of  trials  with 
different  substances  added  to  the  emulsion ;  and  he  states  that  “  the 
benzoate  with  which  Mr.  Cooper  proposes  to  experiment  will  not 
yield  any  good  results.  Of  that  I  satisfied  myself  two  years  ago.” 
Since  writing  the  note  to  which  Mr.  Lea  refers,  I  have,  amongst 
other  things,  tried  a  benzoate  and  obtained  good  results  with  it ; 
but  as  it  did  not  prove  so  good  as  a  lactate,  I  did  not  bother  further 
with  it. 

I  have  good  cause  for  knowing  that  it  is  not  wise  to  declare  that 
because  we  have  ourselves  failed  with  a  certain  substance  therefore 
it  cannot  be  made  available  by  any  one  else.  Before  giving  a  strik¬ 
ing  proof  of  this  that  has  just  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  I  may 
remark  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  result  of  Mr.  Lea’s  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  benzoate  and  mine  with  the  same  salt  may  be  easily 
reconciled  by  looking  to  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  article. 

He  there  says  that  in  all  the  experiments  he  had  just  recorded 
the  plates  received  no  subsequent  preservative  treatment ;  “  but  that 
they  were  simply  washed  after  the  film  had  set.” 

I  used  a  preservative,  or  rather  tried  several ;  so  the  experiments 
are  widely  dissimilar. 

Mr.  Lea’s  series  of  experiments  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
directed  to  the  effort  of  finding  some  substance  that  by  simple  ad¬ 
mixture  with  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion  should  enable  us  to 
dispense  altogether  with  the  usual  preservative.  If  these  modified 
emulsions  had  been  tried  with  some  organifier  (to  use  the  better 
word)  the  results  would  have  been  very  different. 

I  will  now  briefly  state  the  curious  instance  of  discrepancy  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  Whilst  Colonel  Wortley  was  working 
with  me  in  January  last  he  made  up  several  emulsions  containing  a 
proportion  of  citrate  of  soda,  and  never  once  had  a  failure.  After  his 
departure  I  wished  to  make  some  emulsion  according  to  the  formula 
he  had  used,  for  the  sake  of  comparative  experiment.  Wonderfnl  to 
relate,  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  a  satisfactory  emulsion 
with  a  collodion  containing  citrate  of  soda.  In  every  case  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  bromide  and  free  nitrate  of  silver  was  precipitated 
after  standing  for  about  twelve  hours.  I  suspected  first  one  thing 
and  then  another  ;  but,  after  repeated  trials,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
citrate  of  soda  was  the  source  of  the  mischief.  If  I  substituted  a 
chloride  for  the  citrate,  everything  else  remaining  precisely  the  same, 
all  went  well.  Now,  if  I  had  not  seen  Colonel  Wortley  use  the 


citrate  with  success  I  should,  of  course,  have  declared  that  it  was 
worse  than  useless. 

Although  the  subject  of  citrates  in  the  emulsion  is  now  bereft  of  a 
great  deal  of  its  interest,  owing  to  other  and  more  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  I  intend  persevering  a  little  longer  with  it.  I  don’t  like  to  be 
beaten. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  trouble  with  citrate  began  I  was  rather 
bothered  with  my  lactate  emulsion,  the  bromide  being  sometimes 
precipitated  ;  but  after  some  time  I  ascertained  the  cause  of  the 
mishap  in  this  instance — I  had  slightly  increased  the  proportion  of 
lactate,  and  had  just  gone  too  far. 

Many  other  instances  of  curious  freaks  with  the  collodio-bromide 
emulsions  have  made  me  very  cautious  in  judging,  from  even  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  of  the  real  value  of  any  modification.  It  is 
a  daring  thing  to  do,  as  I  have  already  said  it  is  an  unwise  one,  to 
declare  that  because  I  always  fail  with  a  certain  thing  no  one  else 
can  succeed  with  it. 

When  these  distracting  discrepancies  arise  in  the  results  of  differ¬ 
ent  workers  the  only  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  patiently  try  and  find 
out  by  dint  of  careful  experiment  the  cause,  for  cause  thei'e  must  be. 

The  greatest  help  in  reconciling  conflicting  statements  is  for  the 
two  opponents  to  work  together  for  some  time.  A  day’s  work  to¬ 
gether  is  better  than  a  month’s  discussion  in  smoothing  away 
difficulties. 

When  Colonel  Wortley  and  myself  were  together  last  month  many 
things  that  we  had  differed  about  were  suddenly  “  put  straight,”  and 
we  found  that  we  agreed  upon  many  points  on  which  we  had  pre¬ 
viously  thought  we  were  opposed. 

Colonel  Wortley’s  last  modification  with  nitrate  of  uranium  seems 
to  promise  so  well  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  up  much 
space  with  the  consideration  of  other  methods  which  will  probably 
be  swept  aside  by  it ;  but  as  I  have  received  numerous  inquiries 
about  my  lactate  formula,  and  as  Colonel  Wortley  has  not  yet 
published  working  details  of  his  new  process,  I  am  induced  to  give 
the  formula  for  the  benefit  of  those  desiring  it. 

I  have  recently  considerably  modified  the  result  by  altering  the  pre¬ 
servative.  Some  little  time  since  I  noticed  that  with  very  trying  sub¬ 
jects — such  as  whitewashed  cottages  with  black  trees — there  was  a 
tendency  to  blocking  up  of  the  highest  lights,  the  second  lights  seeming 
to  catch  up  the  highest  ones,  and  thus  produce  flatness.  The  blocking 
up  is  not  such  as  is  produced  by  over-intensification,  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  Where  alkaline  development  only  is  used  this  flatten¬ 
ing  of  the  high  lights  may  be  produced  by  thinness  of  the  bromide 
film.  If  the  lights  next  to  the  highest  have  been  powerful  enough 
to  reduce  all  the  bromide  in  the  film  the  highest  lights  of  all  must 
suffer.  They  want  more  bromide  to  reduce  and  cannot  get  it,  there¬ 
fore  they  are  on  a  par  with  the  next  lights,  which  just  wanted  as  much 
bromide  as  there  was  for  them. 

The  organifier  used  has  a  marked  effect  in  preserving  the  details 
in  both  lights  and  shadows.  Gallic  acid  tends  to  give  detail  in  the 
shadows,  and  tannin  to  preserve  the  gradation  of  half-tones ;  and  by 
varying  the  proportions  of  these  substances,  as  well  as  of  the  gum 
and  sugar,  I  have  been  able  to  overcome  the  only  defect  I  expe¬ 
rienced  with  the  lactate  plates. 

My  formula  is  briefly  as  follows : — 

Collodion. 

Anhydrous  bromide  of  cadmium  . .  30  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  .  15  ,, 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  calcium  .  7  to  10  grains. 

These  salts  to  be  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  aloohol  at  least  as  strong 
as  805.  Add  from  fifty  to  sixty  grains  of  powdery  pyroxyline 
(thoroughly  dried) ;  then  pour  in  gradually  five  ounces  of  ether.  I 
still  continue  to  use  the  bromide  of  ammonium  in  conjunction  with 
the  cadmium  salt,  as  I  fancy  I  gain  better  flowing  qualities  in  the 
collodion. 

To  sensitise  the  collodion :  weigh  fifteen  grains  of  fused  and  pow¬ 
dered  nitrate  of  silver,  place  it  in  a  test  tube  or  tiny  glass  flask,  pour 
upon  it  eight  minims  of  distilled  water,  and  heat  over  the  spirit  lamp 
until  dissolved  ;  then  add  three  drachms  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  if 
the  silver  be  thrown  down  boil  until  dissolved.  I  have  elsewhere 
stated  my  reasons  for  using  absolute  alcohol  and  dissolving  the 
nitrate  in  distilled  water,  so  I  need  not  repeat  them  here.  Now  pour 
a  little  of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  seven  drachms 
of  the  bromised  collodion;  well  shake.  Add  a  little  more,  and  shake 
again.  Proceed  thus  until  all  the  silver  is  in,  when  the  emulsion 
may  be  agitated  as  much  as  is  convenient.  Finally,  add  to  these  ten 
drachms  of  emulsion  three  drops  of  syrupy  lactate  of  ammonia. 
Well  shake  again,  and  in  about  twelve  hours  the  emulsion  will  be  fit 
for  use.  Longer  keeping  makes  it  more  sensitive.  When  making  a 
fresh  lot  add  the  remainder  of  the  old  to  it.  As  there  is  so  large  a 
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quantity  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  present  in  the  emulsion,  the  length 
of  time  that  the  emulsion  will  keep  depends  upon  many  circum¬ 
stances.  If  any  considerable  time  have  elapsed  it  is  well  to  prepare 
one  plate,  dry  it  off,  and  expose.  If  it  fog  the  addition  of  a  very 
little  bromised  collodion  to  the  emulsion  will  probably  set  it  all  right. 
There  must  he  a  trace  of  soluble  bromide  present  or  the  plate  will  surely 
fog.  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Sutton  referred  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  last  week’s  Journal,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  quote  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  mine  as  bearing  out  his  own  ideas  on  the  point. 

After  coating  the  plate,  it  is  to  be  washed  in  two  changes  of  water 
(distilled  if  the  water  be  very  hard),  drained,  and  then  soaked  for 
five  minutes  in  the 

Preservative. 

Tannin  . about  6  grains, 

Gum .  5  „ 

Sugar  .  5  „ 

Gallic  acid  .  2  ,, 

(previously  dissolved  in  alcohol.  I  keep  a  solution 
forty-eight  grains  to  the  ounce). 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  adding  one  ounce  of 
Roucli’s  solution  of  cochineal  (Carey  Lea’s  formula)  to  seven  grains 
of  this  preservative.  The  mixture  will  keep  for  several  days,  and 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  with  occasional  filtering.  I  find 
a  slight  increase  of  sensitiveness,  and  I  think  that  the  tendency  to 
blurring  is  less  when  using  the  cochineal. 

When  apparently  dry  the  plates  must  be  really  and  thoroughly 
dried  before  packing  away,  and  should  they  get  at  all  damp,  must  be 
dried  again  before  development,  otherwise  blisters  will  surely  follow 
the  use  of  an  albumen  substratum. 

In  passing  I  may  remark  that  when  using  a  solution  of  india- 
rubber  in  chloroform  as  a  substratum  I  used  to  be  sometimes 
annoyed  by  the  collodion  refusing  to  flow  easily  over  the  surface  of 
rubber.  I  have  found  that  by  warming  the  plate  after  coating  with 
the  rubber  solution,  and  using  as  soon  as  cold,  this  tiresome  manipu¬ 
latory  defect  is  obviated. 

If  in  developing  the  image  should  show  any  signs  of  dying  out, 
use  the  pyro.  solution  weaker.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Whiting  tells 
me,  in  a  letter  last  week,  that  when  this  fading  out  of  the  image 
occurred  with  his  gum-gallic  plates,  he  found  reducing  the  pyro.  a 
certain  cure. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  President  said  “  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  the 
collodio-bromide  emulsion  would  be  better  prepared  by  adding  a 
bromide  to  a  collodion  containing  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  thus 
producing  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate, 
and  allowing  the  silver  to  have  its  full  action  on  the  pyroxyline.  He 
thought  that  by  the  ordinary  method  this  latter  condition  was  not 
fulfilled,  seeing  that  the  bromides  immediately  converted  the  silver 
before  it  had  time  to  react  upon  the  pyroxyline.  When  a  large  excess 
of  silver  was  used  this  action  might  take  place,  and  this  might 
possibly  account  for  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  plates  so  prepared. 
He  had  not  experimented  on  the  subject,  but  he  merely  threw  out 
the  suggestion  for  consideration.”  (See  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  page  67.) 

If  Mr.  Phipps  will  refer  to  my  article  on  the  collodio-bromide  pro¬ 
cess,  published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
January  20,  1871,  he  will  find  that  I  had  devised  and  recommended 
a  mode  of  mixing  the  emulsion  in  which  the  bromide  was  formed  in 
the  presence  of  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  this  free  nitrate  was 
allowed  to  exert  its  full  influence  upon  the  pyroxyline.  More  ex¬ 
tended  experience  has  shown  me  that  when  working  with  an  emulsion 
perfectly  corrected,  or  containing  a  comparatively  large  excess  of 
bromide,  this  method  of  making  the  emulsion  is  decidedly  the  best. 

My  readers  may  remember  that  I  advocated  adding  the  silver  in 
excess  in  the  first  instance,  and  then,  after  keeping  for  some  hours, 
mixing  the  remainder  of  the  bromised  collodion  with  the  emulsion. 
In  using  the  expression  “  a  perfectly  corrected  emulsion,”  I  wish  to 
be  clearly  understood.  I  mean  that  there  must  be  neither  a  large 
excess  of  silver  or  bromide,  but  only  just  such  a  trace  of  soluble  bro¬ 
mide  present  as  will  ensure  a  clean  image.  I  find  that  there  is  no 
necessity  to  desensitise  this  collodion.  It  will  keep  in  good  condition 
fully  sensitised  for  an  immense  time ;  and  even  when  there  is  a 
slight  excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  present,  the  last  traces  of  soluble 
bromide  will  remain  unconverted  for  weeks  or  even  months ;  and 
until  the  whole  of  the  bromide  has  suffered  double  decomposition  the 
collodion  will  give  plates  free  from  fog. 

I  hope  next  week  to  say  something  about  the  use  in  photography 
of  white  blotting  or  filtering  paper.  Henry  Cooper. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHIAROSCURO. 

The  photographer  when  taking  a  portrait  has  three  important  things 
to  consider—posing  the  sitter,  arranging  the  accessories,  and  lighting 
the  whole  in  the  most  effective  manner.  It  is  the  last  of  these  the 
writer  proposes  to  consider  for  a  short  space  in  this  article. 

A  portrait  painter’s  studio  is  usually  lighted  from  a  high  window, 
and  schools  of  art  invariably  by  a  skylight,  or,  in  the  evening,  by  gas 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  room  in  the  centre — getting  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment  breadth  in  the  lights,  and  massing  the  shades  under  the  nose, 
chin,  and  at  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  showing  that  the  top  light 
is  not  only  unobjectionable  in  itself,  but  from  an  art  point  of  view 
preferable.  The  difficulty  in  photography  in  getting  detail  and 
avoiding  blackness  in  the  shadows  necessitates  the  side  light  and 
reflector. 

As  the  photographic  portrait  is  a  picture  in  black  and  white,  with¬ 
out  colour,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  lighting  the  subject. 
In  landscape  painting  students  have  often  been  advised  to  copy  the 
light  and  shade  of  a  masterpiece  alone  without  colour  or  detail,  of  such 
importance  is  this  item  deemed ;  and  the  operator  will  do  well  to  study 
the  portraits  by  great  men,  noticing  what  proportion  the  lights  and 
shadows  bear  to  each  other,  and  how  they  are  arranged.  The  photo¬ 
graph  known  as  the  “  Rembrandt  ”  is  lit  from  the  side  of  the  face,  the 
light  skirting  the  nose  and  cheek,  and  is  so  called  not  because  the 
great  painter  used  this  particular  effect  in  his  faces,  but  from  his 
power  of  massing  his  shadows  of  different  intensity,  and  judiciously 
using  a  small,  bright,  well-balanced  light  on  the  principal  part  of 
the  subject  as  the  focus  or  key  of  the  picture,  uniting  it  all  into  one 
harmonious  whole. 

Portraits  of  old  people  are  frequently  painted,  and  should  be  taken 
in  a  pretty  full,  diffused  light,  without  more  shadow  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  secure  roundness  to  the  head.  To  have  every 
wrinkle  and  every  line  exaggerated  must  be  highly  objectionable 
to  the  sitter,  particularly  if  a  lady.  The  English  masters  of  por¬ 
trait  painting  generally  chose  a  full  light  for  ladies  and  children 
where  they  wanted  softness  and  delicacy,  using  only  a  soft  shadow’ 
under  the  nose  and  round  the  cheek ;  and  this  is  better,  reserving  the 
Rembrandt  effect,  as  a  rule,  for  gentlemen. 

Every  individual  is  distinguished  by  certain  peculiarities  of  feature 
and  person,  and  these  are  to  be  placed  in  the  most  favourable  light 
and  circumstances.  It  is  an  old  precept  to  contrast  the  light  side  of 
the  head  with  the  darkest  part  of  the  background,  and  vice  versa. 
The  new  background  described  a  short  time  since  in  the  Journal  is 
admirably  adapted  to  get  this  effect — a  good  contrast  on  each  side ; 
yet  sometimes  the  opposite  treatment  was  adopted,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  face  melting  into  the  deeper  shadows  of  the  background  gave 
greater  breadth  than  would  otherwise  have  been  obtainable.  This 
is  what  is  wanted,  so  as  not  to  fritter  away  the  picture  into  little 
patches.  Bright  objects  that  catch  the  light  and  look  conspicuous 
should  be  kept  out  for  the  same  reason. 

The  position  of  the  hands  should  be  carefully  looked  to,  the  left 
usually  holding  itself  more  gracefully  than  the  right,  bending  with 
greater  ease  at  the  wrist,  as  well  as  being  a  trifle  less.  Let  the  hands 
and  any  white  material  or  light  drapery  be  kept  a  little  in  shadow,  so 
as  not  to  detract  from  the  head,  and  the  high  lights  on  the  nose  and 
forehead  be  the  lightest  parts  of  the  face. 

Sometimes  the  light  of  the  eye  may  be  seen  on  the  wrong  side, 
coming  from  the  reflector.  This  gives  a  strange  effect,  and  should  be 
avoided.  Better  no  light  at  all  than  one  coming  from  the  shaded  side. 

Dresses  and  drapery  should  be  treated  with  the  same  attention  to 
breadth.  Let  the  folds  be  large  and  bold.  A  black  silk  dress  of 
thin  material,  with  countless  finicking  little  creases  and  shadows  all 
over  it,  is  about  the  ugliest  object  to  have  in  a  picture. 

Let  the  light  and  shade  be  carefully  attended  to,  keeping  the  above 
rules  in  mind.  Do  not  allow  the  contrasts  to  be  too  sudden,  or  the 
effect  will  be  harsh,  but  let  there  be  sufficient  diversity  to  make  the 
whole  pleasing,  natural,  and  harmonious.  Arthur  J.  Wake. 


COLONEL  STUART  WORTLEY’S  NEW  BROMO-URANIC 

PROCESS. 

I  am  dating  these  lines  from  Paris,  as  a  supplement  to  my  letter 
dated  a  few  days  ago  from  Redon.  Having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  present  at  M.  Davanne’s  studio  yesterday  when  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  exposed  and  developed  some  of  his  new  dry  plates,  in  presence 
of  several  leading  members  of  the  French  Photographic  Society — 
M.  Davanne,  the  well-known  photographic  chemist,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  theory  of  our  art ;  M.  Alio,  secretary  of  the  society ; 
M.  Frank  de  Villecholes,  M.  Jeanrenaud,  M.  Gobert,  M.  Ernest 
Lacan,  &c.,  &c. — I  am  able  to  tell  the  readers  of  this  Journal  how 
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the  plates  behaved,  having  been  prepared  in  London  a  fortnight  pre¬ 
viously,  and  exposed  and  developed  in  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen 
above  named  and  myself. 

Five  plates  were  exposed  and  developed,  there  and  then,  without 
a  single  failure,  or  even  the  shadow  of  one,  and  all  present  were 
delighted  with  the  result.  All  were  agreed  that  in  point  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  they  were  at  least  equal  to  the  very  best  wet  collodion  plates  ; 
and,  in  point  of  quality,  very  much  resembling  in  tone,  harmony,  and 
general  appearance  good  wet  collodion  negatives  developed  with  iron, 
and  therefore  very  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  hard,  dense  negatives  | 
upon  dry  plates.  The  two  first  plates  exposed  were  views  of  the 
surrounding  chimney  stacks,  &c.,  at  various  distances,  many  of  them 
in  deep  shadow,  while  others  were  half  lost  in  haze ;  the  other  three 
were  portraits,  for  which  I  had  the  honour  of  sitting. 

It  was  a  bright,  cloudless  day,  and  therefore  a  hard  light,  giving 
strong  lights  and  black  shadows,  unaided  by  reflections  from  white 
clouds.  The  plates  were  about  X  5-  The  lens  was  a  Dallmeyer  s 
doublet,  with  an  aperture  about  one-tenth  of  its  focal  length.  1  was 
asked  what  exposure  to  give  to  the  first  plate,  and  suggested  three 
seconds.  The  result  was  very  fine  but  over-exposed,  there  being  a 
decided  concentration  of  light  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  M.  Davanne 
himself  timed  the  next,  and  gave  it  two  seconds.  This  turned  out 
very  good  indeed ;  but  I  almost  think  one  second  would  have  sufficed, 
with  a  little  less  restraining  bromide  in  the  developer.  The  first 
portrait  received  twenty  seconds,  and  was  greatly  over-exposed ; 
the  next  received  ten  seconds,  and  the  third  five  seconds,  which 
proved  to  be  quite  enough.  Every  plate  developed  quite  bright  and 
clear,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  fog.  The  first  view  and  the  first 
portrait  were  intensified  by  mercury,  followed  by  alkaline  pyro.,  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  often  described  in  my  letters  from  Redon. 

Colonel  Wortley  was  much  pleased  with  the  first  result,  and  a  good 
print  was  forthwith  taken  from  it ;  but  the  portrait  we  rather  over¬ 
intensified  through  doing  it  in  the  dark  room  instead  of  by  daylight. 
This  negative,  I  may  mention  en  passant,  M.  Jeanrenaud  attempted 
to  reduce  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  it  obstinately 
resisted  the  treatment ;  nevertheless,  I  believe  it  would  give  a  good 
print  with  sunshine  and  patience.  The  other  negatives  were  inten¬ 
sified  with  silver,  and  turned  out  well.  On  the  whole  every  one  was 
delighted  and  satisfied,  and  the  experimental  trial  of  the  new  process 
went  off  with  great  eclat. 

The  important  novelty  of  the  process  seems  to  be  this — that  the 
Colonel  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  emulsion  made  with  excess 
of  silver  nitrate,  but  which  will  nevertheless  keep  so  well  that  a 
photographic  tourist  may  take  a  bath  of  it  about  with  him  for  at  least 
a  month,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  for  how  much  longer.  This  was 
exactly  the  problem  which  had  to  be  solved,  for  I  have  already  proved, 
and  published  the  fact  months  ago,  that  the  slow  emulsion,  with  excess 
of  soluble  bromide,  would  keep  well.  All  honour,  then,  to  Colonel 
Wortley  for  this  discovery ;  he  has  fairly  worked  it  out,  and  no  one 
can  with  justice  lay  the  smallest  claim  to  it.  He  has  now  abandoned 
aqua  regia,  chloride  of  silver,  and  pyrogallic  acid,  which  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea  claimed,  and  justly,  as  his  own  special  novelties,  and  has 
struck  out  an  entirely  independent  method  by  which  important 
advantages  are  gained  -t  and  thus  has  ended,  as  I  always  thought  it 
■would  end,  the  Lea- Wortley  controversy.  May  all  similar  contro¬ 
versies  end  in  a  similar  way. 

Colonel  Wortley  claims  for  his  new  process  plates  as  sensitive  and 
results  as  good  as  by  the  common  wet  process  ;  but  here  I  am  a  little 
at  issue  with  him,  because  I  think  he  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
asserting  the  merits  of  his  negatives.  Time  will  show  whether  I  am 
not  right  in  my  impression  that  bromide  plates  are  better  than  bromo- 
iodised  ones,  and  that  iodide  of  silver  for  views  and  portraits  has 
been  all  along  a  mistake,  and  the  main  cause  of  hardness  and  halation. 
The  sooner  we  get  rid  of  it  the  better,  especially  for  views. 

Before  leaving  Redon  for  Paris  I  was  obliged  to  write  an  article  in 
advance,  which  will  appear  in  the  next  number.  Will  the  reader 
kindly  remember  that  my  remarks  in  that  article  only  apply  to  the 
old  emulsion  process.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Paris,  February,  10,  1872. 


DOES  PHOTOGRAPHY  NOT  LIE  IN  RENDERING 
ROB  ROY  TARTAN? 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

That  question  brings  us  at  once  to  the  touching  up  of  the  negative, 
or — what  may  be  termed  when  badly  done  or  abused — the  plumbago 
disease.*  Of  late  the  cry  is  getting  up  from  some  quarters  against 
the  touching  up  of  negatives.  Have  we  to  go  back  a  dozen  years 
and  write  “  untouched  photograph?"  as  if  any  person  who  had  to 


•  pay  for  it  did  not  think  it  would  have  been  certainly  better  if,  by  any 
possibility,  the  photograph  could  be  improved ;  but  it  was  different 
in  those  days.  In  our  ancient  simplicity  we  never  dreamt  of  writing 
“  untouched  negative."  No  ;  it  was  the  poor  print  that  suffered  the 
degradation  to  be  touched  up  with  the  bristles  of  swine. 

With  your  permission  I  will  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  the 
report  of  our  last  meeting : — 

1.  One  of  our  most  celebrated  portrait  painters,  who  has  occa¬ 
sionally  to  paint  from  photographs,  said  that  for  some  time  past  that 
source  of  help  had  frequently  failed,  the  only  existing  likeness  being 
printed  from  negatives  that  had  been  improved  out  of  all  possibility 
of  recognition. — 2.  One  of  our  most  celebrated  portrait  photographers 
said  “  that  he  had  occasionally  touched  up  specimens  brought  to  him 
that  the  manufacturers  ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  photography 
was  nothing  if  it  were  not  true ;  but  if  it  got  anything  like  fair  play 
it  was  always  true." — 3.  A  great  many  remarks  to  the  same  effect, 
but  none  to  the  contrary. 

Here  we  have  palette  artist  and  camera  artist  at  one  for  once  in 
regard  to  touching  up,  although  our  photographer  tried  all  lie  could 
do  to  destroy  the  likeness  of  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  did  not  succeed. 

I  will  try  and  help  our  palette  artist  out  of  his  difficulties  if  he 
will  help  me  out  of  mine.  Let  him  procure  the  negative,  wash  off 
the  varnish,  re-varnish,  and  he  will  get  all  he  desires.  Let  him,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  that  advice,  paint  all  his  pictures  in  monochrome,  that  we 
photographers  may  the  better  copy  them.  If  the  artist  abused  the 
negative  in  touching  up,  he  will  just  as  likely  abuse  the  paper  or 
canvas — and  much  easier  done,  too.  We  are  in  our  “  strokes  ”  just 
now,  and  we  must  abuse  them  before  we  come  to  perfection. 

Now  for  the  truth  of  photography.  Neither  painter  or  engraver 
can  rival  photography  in  shepherd  check  or  monochrome ;  it  would 
take  them  mouths  or  years  to  do  what  the  camera  can  do  in  as  many 
seconds.  True,  photography  will  always  have  the  advantage  in  being 
done  with  less  labour,  being  thereby  an  immense  gainer. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  portrait  painters  makes  negatives 
without  a  camera,  using  collodion,  developing  his  picture  with 
a  needle,  and  intensifying  with  black  lead ;  and  here  our  painter 
becomes  a  manufacturer,  because  he  brings  out  his  picture  with  iron 
in  a  solid  instead  of  a  liquid  state.  Nevertheless  he  is  an  artist, 
although  neither  a  photographic  or  one  of  the  new  photographite 
artists. 

But  where  are  we  when  we  come  amongst  the  Scottish  clan 
tartans — confusion  worse  confounded — or  the  little  chubby-faced 
urchin  with  intense  rosy  cheeks?  Instead  of  roundness  we  have  flat¬ 
ness,  and  even  hollow  cheeks.  Mr.  Ross  advised  our  Scotch  bankers 
to  print  their  notes  in  colours,  that  photography  might  tell  an  untruth 
and  be  detected ;  and  until  photography  tells  all  the  truth  we  must 
lie  to  make  photography  appear  to  do  what  it  really  cannot  do.  Has 
photography  to  aim  no  higher  than  serve  as  a  faithful  guide  to  the 
colourist,  a  detective  for  the  criminal,  or  a  witness  for  a  claimant? 
It  is  the  public  we  have  to  please,  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  they  are  the 
best  j  udges — as  witness,  for  instance,  our  last  popular  meeting.  They 
do  not  inquire  which  lens,  who’s  collodion,  and  what  kind  of  pencils  you 
use.  It  is  the  healthy  result  that  is  to  be  looked  at;  and,  depend  upon 
it,  if  they  (the  public)  do  get  diseased  with  plumbago,  they  will  use 
a  wholesome  disinfectant  in  going  to  another  quarter. 

In  conclusion  :  I  put  the  question — “  Is  photography  always 
true  ?"  If  not,  is  it  not  wise  to  touch  up  ?  I  may  add,  that  we  may  go 
a  great  length  in  improving  or  disfiguring  a  face  without  destroying 
the  likeness ;  and  I  take  a  powerful  witness  in  support  of  what  I 
advance— -the  work  produced  by  our  most  celebrated  friend,  but  not 
a  member,  Mr.  Punch .  James  Jameson. 
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Date  of  Meeting* 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Feb.  22nd  ...... 

Philosophical  Institution. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last, — 
James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  passed,  the  Treasurer’s 
report  was  laid  before  the  meeting.  The  satisfactory  nature  of  the 
report  (which,  together  with  that  of  the  Council,  we  shall  publish  next 
week)  may  be  ascertained  from  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  might  congratulate  themselves  upon  a 
state  of  prosperity  such  as  they  had  not  experienced  for  many  years. 
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When  they  did  him  the  honour  of  electing  him  their  President  he  found 
that  their  pecuniary  position  was  very  bad  indeed,  they  were  deeply  in 
debt,  and  their  immediate  prospects  not  very  brilliant ;  but  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Council  they  had  not  only  wiped  away  all  their  debts, 
but,  after  doing  so,  had  a  balance  of  £188  10s.  9d.  in  their  hands.  It 
afforded  him  much  pleasure  to  he  able  to  make  such  a  statement,  and  to 
say  further  that  the  Society  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  He  hoped 
that  the  members  would  aid  the  Council  in  making  that  condition  still 
better. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  annual  report,  which,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bower,  seconded  by  Lieut.  Abney,  was  adopted. 

The  President  then  declared  the  officers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year,  who  had  been  nominated  two  months  ago,  to  be  duly  elected,  no 
opposition  having  been  made  to  them  by  any  member _of  the  Society. 
The  following  was  the  list  read: — President:  James  Glaisher.-—  Vice- 

Presidents:  Dr.  Arthur  Farre,  Dr.  R.  J.  Mann,  and  John  Spiii.ec. . 

Council :  Lieut.  W.  de  Abney,  F.  Bedford,  Y.  Blanchard,  J.  H.  Dall- 
meyer,  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  W.  England,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  R.  Manners 
Gordon,  J.  R.  Johnson,  Lord  Lindsay,  J.  E.  May  all,  Wm.  Mayland, 

G.  W.  Simpson,  W.  J,  Stillman,  Prof.  G.  G.  Stokes,  R.  W.  Thomas, 

Sir  Chas.  Wheatstone,  and  Matthew  Whiting.- — Treasurer :  H.  Y/hite. 

— Hon.  Secretary :  H.  Baden  Pritchard. 

It  was  intimated  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  would  be  a 
special  one,  to  receive  a  suggestion  from  the  Council  relative  to  making 
the  financial  year  commence  in  January,  and  to  consider  a  proposal 
that  members  who  are  elected  in  either  of  the  two  last  months  of  the 
year  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  annual  subscription  for  that  year,  but 
only  for  the  entrance  fee. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Anthony  On  the  Gleaning  of 
Glass  Plates  for  Photographic  Purposes.  The  paper  will  be  given  in  our 
next  number.  We  may  here  state  that  preference  was  given  by  the 
writer  of  the  paper  to  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which,  in  his 
hands,  had  proved  to  be  the  best  detergent  for  cleaning  plates. 

Dr.  Wallich  observed  that  in  using  cyanide  it  was  not  necessary  for 
its  producing  a  bad  effect  that  the  skin  should  be  abraded.  In  his  own 
case,  after  using  it  for  six  months,  the  inhalations  caused  his  right  side 
to  be  very  nearly  paralysed,  although  he  rapidly  got  over  it  by  the  use, 
twice  a-day,  of  a  powerful  magnetic  battery.  Some  temperaments  were 
more  sensitive  to  cyanide  than  others. 

Mr.  Hooper  said  that  in  the  days  of  potassium  collodion,  cyanide 
was  much  used  to  get  clean  plates,  but  the  days  for  cleaning  with 
whiting  and  cyanide  had  long  since  passed  away.  Having  been  several 
times  in  Paris  he  had  learnt  many  useful  lessons  from  photographers 
there.  The  use  of  cloths  and  wash-leathers  for  cleaning  plates  should 
be  abandoned;  they  were  more  expensive  than  what  he  employed.  He 
used  his  plates  over  and  over  again.  The  best  solution  for  cleaning 
plates  was  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  acetic  acid  and  methy¬ 
lated  spirit  of  wine.  A  few  drops  of  this  is  poured  on  the  surface, 
which  is  then  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  the  final  polish  being 
effected  by  a  dry  piece  of  wool.  Some  used  papier  Joseph  for  cleaning 
plates,  but  the  expense  was  a  very  serious  item.  When  using  the 
mixture  he  recommended  it  would  be  unusual  to  have  a  dirty  plate. 

Dr.  Mann  used  cyanide  of  potassium  and  diluted  nitric  acid  for  clean¬ 
ing  his  plates.  These  liquids  were  kept  in  separate  large  jars.  The 
plates  were  first  placed  in  the  cyanide,  and  after  being  rinsed  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  acid.  If  the  plates  were  varnished  he  placed  them  for 
some  time  in  a  cold  solution  of  washing  soda. 

Mr.  Spiller  said  that  had  Dr.  Anthony  been  present  he  should  have 
asked  him  how  he  would  deal  with  old  varnished  plates,  which  case  the 
method  described  in  the  paper  did  not  meet.  He  directed  attention  to 
the  use  of  wood  spirit  for  removing  both  varnish  and  collodion,  and 
spoke  of  the  advantages  of  using  a  plate-cleaning  solution  composed  of 
strong  brine,  which,  by  crystallising  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  dis¬ 
lodged  mechanical  impurities. 

Mr.  Gordon  found  that  if  the  liquid  by  which  the  plate  had  been 
finally  cleaned  were  an  alkali  the  collodion  film  subsequently  applied 
adhered  very  tenaciously  to  if  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  an  acid, 
the  film  came  away.  He  preferred  tripoli  to  anything  else,  on  account 
of  the  tooth  that  it  gave  to  the  surface  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  Stillman’s  experience  in  cleaning  glass  plates,  especially  in  hot 
climates,  led  him  to  prefer  a  slight  soaking  in  soda  followed  by  nitric 
acid,  the  final  washing  water  containing  a  very  small  proportion  of 
ammonia  to  neutralise  any  acid  that  might  be  left  on  the  glass.  This 
gave  a  very  clean  surface.  The  application  of  a  solution  of  wax  in  sul¬ 
phuric  ether,  afterwards  removed  by  polishing  with  a  cloth,  was  also 
advantageous. 

Lieut.  Abney  said  that  by  using  a  solution  of  cyanide  he  got  perfect 
cleanness,  but  it  would  not  remove  iridescent  markings.  The  use  of 
corrosive  sublimate  rendered  the  subsequent  cleaning  of  plates  a  matter 
of  very  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Brooks  advocated  the  use  of  a  substratum  of  albumen. 

Mr.  Sawyer  preferred  the  soaking  of  the  plates  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
solution  of  washing  soda,  and,  after  washing  and  drying,  their  being 
stowed  away.  When  required  for  use  they  were  rubbed  over  with  a 
mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  water,  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  tripoli,  cotton  wool  being  used  as  a  rubber. 
They  were  then  reared  up  to  dry,  after  which  the  tripoli  was  removed 


by  a  damp  wash-leather,  the  final  polishing  being  done  with  a  dry  one. 

In  this  way  he  got  perfectly  clean  plates,  even  although  bichloride  of 
mercury  had  been  used  on  them  previously. 

Mr.  Pritchard  found  the  removal  of  bichloride  of  mercury  an  insu¬ 
perable  difficulty. 

Mr.  Stillman  said  the  wax  solution  spoken  of  by  him  would  entirely 
prevent  any  ill  effects  from  the  bichloride. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  awarded  to  Dr.  Anthony  for  his  paper. 
Several  interesting  specimens  of  the  experiments  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  photography  made  by  the  late  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  were 
exhibited.  They  have  been  brought  to  this  country  by  Madame  Niepce, 
who  is  attached  to  the  household  of  the  ex-Emperor.  Among  these 
were  one  of  the  first  negatives  on  albumenised  glass  that  had  ever  been 
'taken.  The  date  attached  to  this  was  1848..  There  were  also  several 
photographs  in  natural  colours,  taken  direct  in  the  camera,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prints  obtained  by  means  of  uranium.  One  photographic  engraving 
by  M.  Nicephore  Niepce,  dated  1822-,  was  remarkably  good. 

“  It  was  intimated  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Blanchard  would  read 
a  paper  on  Retouching :  its  Uses  and  Abuses. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  met  on  Thursday  evening,  the  8fch  inst.,  in  the  Arundel 
Hall, —the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  Dr.  Wallich 
and  Mr,  John  Homersh'am  were  elected  members. 

The  Secretary  acknowledged  donations  of  books  for  the  library  from 
Messrs.  Brooks,  T.  S.  Davis,  and  J.  T,  Taylor,  to  whom  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  awarded. 

It  was  announced  that  the  business  for  the  evening  would  be  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  George  Croughton,  entitled  Photographic 
versus  Literal  Truth ,  which  -was  read  at  the  last  meeting,  and  was 
published  in  our  number  for  January  19th,  page  24. 

The  paper  having  been  re-read  by  Mr.  Croughton, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  asked  if  Mr.  Croughton  would  explain  by  what 
means  he  ascertained  that  the  farthest  hand  of  the  full-length  portrait 
figure  of  which  he  had  spoken  was  only  half  the  size  of  the  other,  seeing 
that  it  was  hidden  in  the  pocket,  and  was,  moreover,  on  that  side  of 
the  figure  by  which  it  would  be  intercepted  from  view  by  the  body  of 
the  gentleman.  He  thought  that  Mr,  Croughton  had,  in  citing  such  an 
example  as  the  one  given,  attributed  to  the  use  of  a  lens  of ^ short  focus 
that  which  was  really  due  to  quite  another  cause,  viz. ,  the  selecting  of 
a  point  of  view  too  close  to  the  subject.  Exaggerated  perspective,  such 
as  was  complained  of  in  the  paper,  was  owing  not  to  the  employment  of 
lenses  of  either  long  or  short  focus,  but  to  placing  the  camera  too  close  to 
the  figure ;  and  the  angular  measurement  obtained  by  a  camera  in  a  given 
position  would  be  similar  to  that  given  by  measurement  by  a  theodolite. 

Mr.  Croughton  thought  that  the  focus  of  the  lens  had  something  to 
do  with  the  exaggerated  drawing. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  it  was  merely  a  question  of  selection  of  the 
point  of  sight.  No  matter  what  kind  of  lens  was  employed,  if  it  were 
laced  too  close  to  the  sitter  or  to  the  building  the  perspective  would 
e  exaggerated  and  offensive,  although  not  necessarily  false. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  when  every  circumstance  was  favourable 
there  was  a  greater  amount  of  accuracy  to  be  found  in  a  photograph  than 
in  a  free  hand  drawing ;  but  they  must  all  admit  that  there  were  many 
difficulties,  so  much  depending  upon  the  lens  and  the  skill  of  the  ope¬ 
rator,  and  they  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Croughton  for  bringing  the  subject 
before  them,  for  in  the  courts  of  law  long  arguments  had  been  based 
upon  the  fact  that  a  photograph  must  necessarily  be  a  representation  of 
a  sitter.  Among  the  causes  which  prevented  a  photograph  from  being 
a  good  likeness  was  the  fact  of  the  sitter  feeling  under  a  -kind  of  con- 
fcraint ;  being  aware  that  his  portrait  was  about  to  be  taken,  and  that  he 
must  keep  his  features  composed  for  a  short  time,  an  expression  was 
evoked  which  was  not  his  usual  natural  expression.  He  was  ill  at  ease 
and  not  in  his  normal  condition;  the  fixity  of  the  eye,  too,  caused  a 
species  of  twitching  in  the  muscle.  With  respect  to  touching  of  the 
photographs,  he  had  seen  a  great  many  prints  that  had  been  touched 
which,  when  examined  a  few  years  afterwards,  showed  very  distinctly 
eagh  touch,  this  having  been  caused  by  either  the  photograph  or  the 
pigment  having  faded  or  changed  in  tone. 

Mr.  Tulle y  defended  the  truth  of  photographs  as  compared  with  other 
pictures.  As  a  professional  photographer  he  had  a  large  proportion  of 
his  negatives  retouched— not  that  he  either  liked  or  disliked  it,  but 
because  his  customers  approved  of  it. 

Mr.  Croughton  did  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  considered 
photography  untruthful ;  on  the  contrary,  he  admired  iton  account 
of  its  truth.  . 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  injudicious  touching  had  done  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  harm.  When  he  saw  the  remarkable  pictures  done  by 
M.  Adam-Salomon  he  immediately  perceived  that  their  great  merit 
had  not  been  owing  to  the  touching,  but  to  the  genius  of  the  artist 
himself.  The  inspection  of  so  many  negatives  of  such  excellence  was 
one  great  reason  why  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  portraiture.  In¬ 
stead  of  discovering  a  great  amount  of  retouching  on  Salomon’s  nega- 
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tives,  as  he  had  been  told  was  the  case,  they  were  not  touched  at  all. 
When  judiciously  done,  retouching  improved  a  negative.  He  had  often, 
when  taking  two  portraits  on  one  plate,  retouched  one  of  them,  and  that 
one  was  invariably  preferred  to  the  other.  Those  negatives  which  he 
touched  himself  did  not  occupy  him  ten  minutes.  He  had,  some  time 
ago,  kept  a  professional  retoucher,  but  he  was  compelled  to  discharge 
him  because  he  put  so  much  work  upon  the  negatives  as  to  impair  their 
truthfulness. 

Mr.  Howard  defended  the  truthfulness  of  the  drawing  and  perspec¬ 
tive  given  by  a  photographic  lens.  With  respect  to  retouching,  the  very 
greatest  care  and  caution  should  be  employed,  otherwise  the  portraits 
would  be  more  beautiful  than  truthful. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Davis  said  that  it  was  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Howard  had 
averred,  that  a  lens  would  be  got  that  would  give  the  same  angle  as  the 
human  eye ;  but  the  eye  had  this  advantage  over  the  lens,  in  that  it 
darted  from  one  part  of  an  object  to  another  and  saw  it  as  it  really 
existed,  whereas  the  lens  could  not  do  so.  If  a  row  of  spherical  bodies 
were  photographed  by  a  wide-angle  lens,  those  at  the  sides  would  not 
be  round,  as  seen  by  the  eye,  but  would  be  elongated.  He  spoke  of  the 
greatly-increased  exposure  that  was  required  for  objects  in  deep  shadow, 
the  exposure  being  required  to  be  increased  in  geometrical  ratio,  and  the 
desirableness  of  finding  substances  that  would  be  more  sensitive  to  weak 
radiations  than  the  salts  of  silver  at  present  in  use. 

Dr.  Wallich  considered  that  there  was  only  one  absolutely  inherent 
defect  in  photography — the  inability  to  reproduce  colours  in  their  true 
values  in  monochrome  ;  that,  so  far  as  their  chemical  knowledge  at 
present  extended,  could  not  yet  be  done.  Mr.  Croughton  bad  said 
there  were  many  inherent  errors  ;  but  those  by  which  he  illustrated  his 
positions  were  not  errors  of  photography,  but  errors  in  photographs. 
The  lenses  now  made  by  opticians  produced  absolutely  accurate  repre¬ 
sentations  of  architecture,  which  were  literally  true  according  to  mathe¬ 
matical  measurement.  Concerning  retouching  :  he  would  not  at  all 
apply  that  term  to  the  mere  stopping  out  or  rectification  of  small 
blemishes  in  the  film  ;  but  he  strongly  reprobated  its  use  when  applied, 
as  it  so  frequently  was,  to  the  mere  beautifying  of  a  portrait  to  the 
entire  disregard  of  truth. 

Mr.  Foxlee  was  much  struck  in  the  recent  exhibition  to  find  so 
many  portraits  that  had  been  touched — some  of  them  to  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  likeness.  Retouching  almost  held  out  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  slovenly  manipulation  ;  the  other  day  he  was  shown  a  negative 
which  was  very  faulty  in  that  respect,  but  the  photographer  passed  it, 
remarking  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  all  right  when  it  was  retouched. 
The  public  was  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  the  truthfulness  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  A  few  days  ago  he  got  an  order  to  photograph  certain  build¬ 
ings  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  lawsuit,  and  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  no  retouching  whatever  was  to  be  put  upon  them.  He 
mentioned  this  to  show  that  the  public  was  quite  aware  of  the  retouch¬ 
ing  tendency  of  photographers. 

Mr.  Stillman  said  that  photography  undertakes  two  things — it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  give  an  exact  document,  such  as  a  photograph  of  a  building, 
to  be  used  as  evidence,  to  tell  the  exact,  literal  truth ;  and  in  this  kind 
of  photograph  any  retouching  that  went  farther  than  to  supply  mechani¬ 
cal  injuries  was  wrong.  If  they  did  more  than  stop  out  a  pinhole  then 
they  did  too  much.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  wanted  to  produce 
artistic  work,  there  was  no  limit  to  what  might  be  done,  provided  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  sitter  were  faithfully  retained.  The 
moment  they  left  the  negative,  and  made  a  step  to  what  artists  call  the 
development  of  the  ideal  head,  they  departed  from  scientific  truth.  If 
they  gave  photography  all  the  chances  that  they  could,  nothing  being 
lacking  but  colour,  photography  would  do  all  that  it  ought  to  do. 

After  some  observations  by  Messrs.  Fitch,  Henderson,  Brooks,  and 
Croughton,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Croughton 
for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Brooks  exhibited  a  neat  glass  plate-holder,  for  developing  nega¬ 
tives,  that  he  had  constructed,  and  Mr.  Stillman  exhibited  and  explained 
the  action  of  his  new  patent  camera,  two  fine  specimens  of  which  were 
on  the  table. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  7th  instant — Mr.  Muir,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  John  Blackham,  W.  B.  Rhind,  Thomas  Christie,  W.  K. 
Munro,  and  Robert  Dodds  were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

Mr.  James  Jameson  read  a  paper  entitled  Does  Photography  not  Lie 
in  Rendering  Rob  Roy  Tartan?  [See  page  76.] 

Mr.  Ross  stated  that  his  expression  at  a  former  meeting,  regarding 
the  fact  that  photography  could  not  lie,  had  reference  to  form  only. 
Photography  was  born  blind,  and  so  could  not  be  expected  to  distinguish 
between  colours — an  idea  which  was  generally  concurred  in  by  those 
present. 

The  Secretary  then  introduced  the  subject  of  the  recent  alteration 
of  the  size  of  parcels  carried  by  the  post-office.  He  said  the  privilege 
of  sending  mounted  photographs  by  post  had  long  been  largely  taken 


advantage  of.  The  recent  alterations,  by  which  the  size  was  limited  to 
18  X  9  inches,  had  been  found  a  very  great  drawback,  as  the  mount  of 
an  ordinary-sized  picture  had  to  be  cut  down  to  a  degree  that  spoiled 
the  effect  of  the  print.  He  suggested  that  the  Society  should  enter  into 
communication  with  the  authorities,  with  a  view  to  get  the  regulation 
so  altered  that  mounts  of  18  X  12  should  be  carried.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  Postmaster-General,  and  press  the  matter  on 
his  attention. 

Mr.  Pringle  read  a  letter  received  from  a  gentleman  in  England, 
containing  several  inquiries  concerning  glass  houses,  and  especially  one 
about  the  propriety  of  using  ground  glass,  and  stated  that  in  reply  they 
had  found  ground  glass  unsuitable  for  their  purpose,  but  that  they 
found  a  series  of  inner  frames  covered  with  tissue  paper  gave  capital 
results,  under  certain  conditions.  This  had  been  tried  by  several 
members  with  very  good  results. 

Mr.  Alexander  Nicol  exhibited  an  albumof  large  picturesof  Melbourne, 
of  very  fine  quality. 

Mr.  Lothian  then  made  the  third  distribution  of  pictures,  consisting 
of  a  fine  series  of  portraits  of  leading  artists,  and  all  so  good  that  every 
member  seemed  delighted  with  the  one  that  fell  to  him. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Jameson,  Mr.  A.  Nicol,  and  Mr. 
Lothian,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
on  Thursday,  the  Sthinst., — G.  T.  Lund,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  passed,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Payne  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  thanking  the  members  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Photographic  Society  for  their  contributions  to  the  Liverpool 
exhibition. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  passed : — “That  the  thanks  of  this 
Society  be  tendered  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
for  the  soiree  tickets  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  this 
Society,  and  for  the  cordial  reception  of  the  gentlemen  who  visited  the 
Liverpool  exhibition.” 

The  members  then  adjourned  to  the  next  room  to  witness  the  pe¬ 
riodical  exhibition  of  lantern  views.  Some  of  the  pictures  were  very 
fine,  and  the  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  best  the  Society  has 
had.  Among  the  views  shown  was  an  instantaneous  view  taken  by 
Mr.  Hebert  on  collodio-albumen,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  showing  a  steamer 
leaving  the  harbour — a  very  excellent  view,  and  such  as  few  people 
would  suppose  it  possible  to  obtain  by  the  process  employed. 


CorRSpRRiitita. 

— ♦ — 

The  Bromide  or  Silver  Processes  with  Bath  and  Emulsion 
Compared. — Automatic  Development  and  Intensification. — 
Effects  of  a  Chloride  in  the  Film. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  new  season  of  photographic  work  let  me 
earnestly  call  the  attention  of  my-  readers,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  to  the  bromide  of  silver  processes,  which  possess  some  decided 
advantages  over  those  in  common  use,  both  for  wet  and  dry  plates,  for 
portraiture  and  for  landscape.  Of  these  advantages  not  the  least 
appears  to  me  to  be  that  the  results  are  better — more  harmonious,  more 
artistic,  more  truthful— at  the  same  time  that  the  exposure  is  shorter, 
the  plates  more  sensitive. 

There  are  two  modes  of  working  the  bromide  processes,  both  wet 
and  dry ;  one  is  by  the  bath,  the  other  by  the  emulsion.  I  have  be¬ 
stowed  a  great  deal  of  time  in  experimenting  with  both  methods,  with¬ 
out  any  foregone  conclusions  or  special  predilection  for  either,  and  now, 
without  further  preface,  will  state  frankly  the  conclusions  at  which  I 
have  arrived. 

For  plates  which  are  to  be  used  wet,  at  home,  or  for  dry  plates 
which  can  be  prepared  at  home,  I  greatly  prefer  the  method  with  the 
bath.  The  only  advantage  which  the  emulsion  seems  to  possess  is  that 
which  I  described  in  my  paper  read  last  year  before  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation,  viz.,  that  a  tourist  can  carry  his  bottle  of  emulsion  about  with 
him  instead  of  the  dry  plates  ready  prepared,  and  can  thus  easily  pre- 
pare  them  en  route,  and  thereby  avoid  all  the  risks  attendant  on  their 
more  or  less  bad  keeping  properties.  It  is  only  the  rather  slow  plates 
which  possess  good  keeping  properties ;  and  we  all  know  that  slowness 
and  hardness  generally  go  together.  If  you  want  a  negative  full  of 
softness  and  harmony  you  must  use  a  quick  plate.  The  travelling 
photographer  will,  therefore,  find  it  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
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prepare  rapid  dry  plates  en  route  by  the  simple  means  which  attend  the 
use  of  an  emulsion ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  real  use  of  the  collodio- 
bromide  process.  If  I  were  engaged  commercially  in  the  preparation 
of  dry  bromide  plates  of  ordinary  sensitiveness— by  which  I  mean 
nearly  as  sensitive  as  wet  collodion— I  should  always  use  a  bath,  and 
never  an  emulsion,  simply  because  I  regard  the  method  with  the  bath 
as  far  less  troublesome  and  more  sure. 

But  the  really  important  point  to  consider  in  the  bromide  processes  is, 
not  whether  you  use  the  bath  or  the  emulsion,  but  whether  you  wish  to 
take  a  negative  which  can  be  developed  to  sufficient  density  w’ithout 
silver,  or  whether  you  will  rest  content  with  a  negative  that  requires 
intensification.  In  the  former  case  the  process  has  difficulties  and  ob¬ 
jections  which  do  not  exist  in  the  latter.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
hit  the  exact  conditions  of  obtaining  a  bromide  film  which  will  develope 
to  sufficient  intensity  without  silver,  and  it  often  happens  that,  in  aim¬ 
ing  at  these  conditions,  more  or  less  of  sensitiveness  is  sacrificed.  We 
have  proof  of  this  in  the  Liverpool  dry  plates,  which  will  develope  to 
sufficient  density  without  silver. 

My  advice  is,  therefore,  to  give  up  the  idea  of  producing  negatives 
which  require  no  intensification,  and  to  rest  content  with  a  rather  feeble 
negative  full  of  harmony  and  detail,  and  with  lights  of  absolute  purity. 
These  negatives  can  always  be  intensified  after  fixing,  either  by  means 
of  mercury  or  by  means  of  silver  with  a  little  patience  bestowed  upon 
them.  I  greatly  prefer  the  method  with  mercury,  but  some  doubt 
seems  to  exist  as  to  permanency ;  nevertheless,  I  should  risk  it  in  my 
own  practice,  if  the  negatives  were  ever  so  valuable,  because  I  believe 
that,  with  a  thorough  washing  of  the  film  between  each  operation,  no 
fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  negative  fading  or  changing  colour.  On 
this  point,  moreover,  further  experience  is  required  before  one  can  feel 
quite  sure.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  feeble  negatives — 
that  they  can  be  used  in  a  copying  camera  before  being  intensified, 
should  that  be  desired.  With  respect  to  the  mercurial  intensifier,  it 
seems  to  develope  as  well  as  to  intensify—invisible  details  in  the  dark 
shadows  which  have  resisted  the  action  of  hyposulphite  being  rendered 
visible  by  this  intensifier  in  a  way  which  does  not  occur'when  the  silver 
intensifier  is  used.  ,  Mercury  seems  to  double  the  density  of  a  negative, 
whatever  that  may  be,  so  that  you  cannot  intensify  as  much  or  as  little 
you  please ;  but  by  using  a  certain  strength  of  bromide  in  the  collodion 
you  can  arrive  at  a  pretty  uniform  density  in  the  unintensified  negative, 
which  seems  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  half  that  required  for  common 
sun  printing.  This  being  the  case  the  mercurial  intensification  is  not 
much  under  control,  and  may  be  left  to  itself,  since  you  can  be  certain 
beforehand  of  the  ultimate  effect  which  it  will  produce.  Thus,  by 
working  in  a  particular  way,  and  developing  always  with  the  same 
strength  of  developer,  the  only  element  upon  which  diversity  of  result 
depends  is  the  time  of  exposure.  The  development  and  intensification 
become,  therefore,  mechanical  operations,  which  are  the  same  for  all 
the  plates  of  the  same  batch.  So  far  from  this  being  a  disadvantage  I 
regard  it  as  a  very  great  merit  of  the  process.  It  reduces  the  manipu¬ 
lation  all  through  to  a  certainty,  and  renders  the  art  of  taking  negatives 
much  more  easy  to  acquire. 

Although  great  latitude  is  allowable  in  the  time  of  exposure,  yet  dif¬ 
ferences  of  exposure  always  produce  corresponding  differences  in  the 
result.  I  have  proved  this  so  many  hundreds  of  times  in  working  upon 
stereoscopic  plates,  the  two  halves  of  which  have  received  different 
exposures,  that  I  feel  certain  of  the  truth  of  the  above  remark.  Suppose 
you  give  half-a-dozen  different  exposures  to  as  many  different  plates  of 
the  same  subject,  although  all  six  negatives  may  be  presentable,  yet  one 
of  them,  viz.,  that  which  has  had  the  right  and  suitable  exposure,  will 
be  better  than  the  other  five.  When  a  plate  which  has  been  under¬ 
exposed  is  intensified  with  silver  a  hard  negative  is  produced,  the  blacks 
being  dense  enough  but  the  lights  being  devoid  of  detail ;  but  when  the 
mercurial  intensifier  is  used  this  effect  does  not  occur  to  the  same  extent. 
With  this  intensifier  the  real  effect  of  under  or  over-exposure  is  the 
same  as  that  which  occurs  in  common  sun  printing.  Over-exposure 
does  not  produce  feebleness,  but  excess  of  density  and  detail,  so  that  the 
print  is  devoid  of  contrast,  and  harmony  is  carried  to  an  excess. 

With  the  iodide  of  silver  process  and  acid  developer  you  can  produce 
a  negative  which  shall  be  technically  good,  although  untruthful  to  the 
subject;  but  with  bromide  of  silver,  alkaline  development,  and  mercu¬ 
rial  intensification,  technical  excellence  and  truthfulness  of  representa¬ 
tion  must  go  hand-in-hand.  If  your  negative  is  good  you  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  truthful,  and  that  the  natural  contrast  of  light  and  shade  is 
preserved.  If  the  wet  bromide  process  were  employed  in  portraiture 
instead  of  the  common  wet  process,  portraits  would  exhibit  an  excess  of 


softness  and  harmony  if  taken  in  the  common  form  of  studio  in  which 
therehs  too  much  diffused  light.  This  increased  amount  of  harmony 
would  be  liable  to  degenerate  into  flatness.  In  landscape  the  great 
value  of  the  bromide  process  would  be  that  light  and  shade  would  be 
truthfully  rendered,  the  scale  of  gradation  from  light  to  shadow  being 
faithfully  preserved — the  lights  not  being  solarised,  nor  the  depth  of 
the  shadows  reduced  by  the  undue  prominence  of  their  details.  With 
good  bromide  plates  the  result  would  not  disappoint  the  artist’s  expec¬ 
tations  as  regards  the  chiaroscuro  of  his  picture;  and  this  is  saying'h 
vast  deal  injavour  of  the  bromide  process.  The  common  wet  and  dry 
processes  in  which  iodide  of  silver  plays  a  leading  part  often  deal 
untruthfully  with  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  subject,  and  only  render 
details  truthfully;  the  bromide  process,  on  the  contrary,  deals  truth¬ 
fully  with  both.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  remark,  but  it 
certainly  expresses  the  rule. 

Having  then  abandoned  the  idea  of  preparing  bromide  plates  which 
will  never  require  the  negative  to  be  intensified,  we  are  relieved  from 
the  great  bugaboo  of  this  process  and  can  breathe  more  freely.  All 
becomes  simplified  in  a  marvellous  degree.  Our  films  may  be  thinner, 
our  collodion  less  highly  bromised,  our  nitrate  bath  weaker,  our  plates 
more  sensitive,  our  development  more  automatic,  and  the  intensification 
of  the  negative  quite  so  if  mercury  be  employed.  It  will  become  a 
matter  of  very  little  importance  whether  we  use  a  bath  or  an  emulsion, 
except  as  regards  the  comparative  convenience  of  the  two  methods,  for 
the  state  of  the  film  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases  when  the  necessary 
conditions  are  observed. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  prove  this,  because  a  great  deal  turns  upon  the 
clear  apprehension  of  it. 

Suppose  we  use  a  bromised  collodion  containing  rather  less  soluble 
bromide  than  has  hitherto  been  employed — say  six  grains  of  anhydrous 
bromide  of  cadmium  to  the  ounce  instead  of  eight  grains,  and  a  nitrate 
bath  of  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  instead  of  eighty.  A  plate  coated  with 
this  thinly -bromised  collodion  will  be  sufficiently  excited  in  the  nitrate 
bath  after  remaining  in  it  in  summer  for  about  three  minutes,  and  in 
winter  from  about  five  to  ten  minutes.  But  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
bromide  in  the  film  will  not  be  converted  in  that  time.  This  is  proved 
to  demonstration  by  the  fact  that  if  you  leave  the  plate  three  or  four 
hours  in  the  bath  instead  of  three  or  four  minutes  the  film  will  become 
more  creamy.  Now,  the  film  upon  a  stereoscopic  plate  does  not  contain 
more  than  about  a  grain  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  whilst  the  bath  may 
contain  hundreds  or  thousands  of  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver;  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  spite  of  this  enormous  excess  of  free  nitrate,  the  single  grain  of 
soluble  bromide  requires  hours  for  its  complete  conversion.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  on  the  removal  of  the  film  from  the  bath  at  the 
end  of  a  very  few  minutes,  it  must  contain  some  unconverted  soluble 
bromide  as  well  as  the  free  nitrate  which  clings  to  it.  This  is  removed 
by  a  few  minutes’  sojourn  in  the  washing  water,  and  then  the  preserva¬ 
tive  is  poured  over  it. 

It  is  proved,  therefore,  to  demonstration  that  a  bromide  of  silver  film 
prepared  in  a  bath  contains  some  unconverted  soluble  bromide.  It  is 
certain,  also,  that  it  contains  no  free  nitrate,  because  if  it  did  it  would 
immediately  fog  on  the  application  of  the  alkaline  developer,  there  being 
no  more  delicate  test  in  chemistry  for  free  nitrate  than  that  particular 
solution ;  and  yet  this  film  has  been  prepared  in  the  presence  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  excess  of  free  nitrate ! 

Next :  let  us  see  what  is  the  state  of  the  film  when  an  emulsion  is  used 
containing  a  large  excess  of  free  nitrate,  such  as  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
recommends.  In  the  first  place,  the  emulsion  is  used  after  it  has  been 
mixed  only  a  few  hours,  and,  therefore,  before  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
bromide  has  been  converted.  If  it  take  three  hours  to  convert  a  single 
grain  of  bromide  of  cadmium  in  a  bath  containing  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  grains  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  how  long  will  it  take  to  convert  six 
grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  with  only  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  excess,  the  vehicle  being  the  viscid  substance,  collodion,  in  both  cases  ? 
Instead  of  three  hours,  will  it  not  take  weeks  or  months  ?  Experience 
teaches  us  that  it  will,  for  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion  with  free  nitrate 
in  excess  changes  its  properties  from  day  to  day  until  it  becomes  useless. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  certain  that  when  such  an  emulsion  is  used  a  few 
hours  after  it  is  mixed  the  film  contains  both  soluble  bromide  and  free 
nitrate,  just  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  bath.  Washing  the  plate 
removes  this  free  nitrate,  and  the  sensitive  film  ultimately  contains 
none,  or  it  would  be  discoloured  by  the  first  touch  of  the  alkaline 
developer. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  whether  a  plate  be  prepared  by  the  bath 
method  or  by  the  emulsion  method  its  condition  is  the  same  when  ex* 
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posed  in  the  camera;  in  both  cases  it  contains  some  unconverted  soluble 
bromide,  and  no  free  nitrate  of  silver.  If  it  be  required  to  remove  this 
soluble  bromide  by  washing  the  plate  the  operation  is  exceedingly 
tedious,  even  more  so  than  washing  an  iodised  calotype  paper,  and  it  is 
never  thoroughly  effected.  Bromide  of  cadmium  will  retain  its  hold  of 
the  collodion  film  as  tenaciously  as  chloride  of  zinc  -will  retain  its  hold 
of  sailmakers’  canvas  —  these  two  salts  being  analogous  in  their  proper¬ 
ties  and  having  a  strong  affinity  for  matter  of  ligneous  origin. 

The  two  films  having  been  thus  prepared,  and  being  the  same  in  cha¬ 
racter,  the  remaining  operations  are  the  same  for  both ;  but  in  general 
the  film  prepared  in  the  bath  will  be  more  sensitive  than  the  other.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware  up  to  the  present  moment  you  cannot  prepare  a  film 
with  an  emulsion  as  sensitive  as  you  can  with  a  bath. 

The  sensitiveness  of  a  bromide  of  silver  film  depends  upon  two 
things — first,  the  quantity  of  soluble  bromide  remaining  in  it ;  secondly, 
the  nature  of  the  preservative,  or  organifier,  or,  more  properly  still, 
excitant,  that  is  applied  to  it.  Let  us  discuss  these  two  things  sepa¬ 
rately. 

If  the  bromide  of  silver  film  contain  a  certain  very  large  excess  of 
soluble  bromide  it  will  be  for  all  practical  purposes  quite  insensitive  to 
light.  The  following  experiment,  which  can  be  easily  performed,  will 
leave  nojdoubt  of  this  fact  on  the  mind  of  anyone  who  tries  it.  Make 
a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  distilled  water,  and  add  to  it  much 
less  nitrate  of  silver  than  is  necessary  to  convert  the  whole.  Put  a  strip 
of  blue  litmus  paper  into  the  solution,  and  then  expose  the  whole  to  the 
light.  The  precipitated  bromide  of  silver  will  not  be  darkened  in  the 
least,  nor  will  the  litmus  paper  be  reddened.  Now  pour  off  the  super¬ 
natant  liquid,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  in  several  changes  of 
water,  and  expose  it  once  more  to  the  light,  under  pure  water,  with  a 
strip  of  blue  litmus  paper  inserted  as  before.  The  bromide  of  silver 
will  now  darken  instantly  to  a  grey  tint,  and  the  litmus  paper  will  be 
reddened.  Here  we  have  positive  proof  of  the  chemical  action  of  light 
upon  bromide  of  silver  in  contact  with  an  excitant — water ;  the  bromide 
losing  bromine,  and  the  water  taking  up  hydi’obromic  acid,  which 
reddens  the  litmus  paper.  How  any  sane  man,  in  the  face  of  such  a  fact 
as  this,  can  go  on  telling  us  that  the  action  of  light  upon  bromide  of 
silver  is  physical  and  not  chemical  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
The  reaction  appears  to  be  this  Water  is  decomposed;  one-lialf  of  the 
bromine  in  the  bromide  of  silver  takes  the  hydrogen  and  forms  hydro- 
bromic  acid;  sub-bromide  of  silver  remains,  and  oxygen  is  set  free. 
The  reasons  for  supposing  the  grey  substance  to  be  sub-bromide  of  silver 
are  these,  viz.,  it  is  not  affected  by  nitric  acid,  as  it  would  be  if  it  were 
metallic  silver,  and  it  is  dissolved  by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  it 
would  not  be  if  it  were  metallic  silver. 

But  sub-bromide  of  silver,  which  is  produced  by  the  exposure  to  light 
of  a  plain  film  of  bromide  of  silver,  with  moisture  only  as  the  excitant, 
is  not  developable  by  the  alkaline  method  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  alkaline 
developer  will  not  reduce  it  unless  it  be  strong  enough  in  alkali  to  reduce 
toiexposed  bromide  of  silver  also.  A  plain  film  of  bromide  of  silver  is, 
therefore,  of  no  use  to  us  in  photography.  We  must  add  to  it  organic 
matter  as  an  excitant,  instead  of  water,  or  as  well  as  water.  The  best 
kind  of  organifier  or  organic  excitant  has  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  a 
large  number  of  comparative  experiments  have  yet  to  be  made.  Consi¬ 
dering  sensitiveness  only,  and  putting  good  keeping  qualities  out  of  the 
question,  the  best  kind  of  organifier  appears  to  me  to  be  one  composed 
of  azotised  organic  matter  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  fixed 
alkali.  Time  will  show  whether  this  idea  is  correct  or  not.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  an  organic  salt  of  silver,  such  as  the  lactate,  in  the  film 
may  confer  great  sensitiveness  ;  but  all  this  remains  yet  to  be  proved. 
In  the  selection  of  an  organifier  it  seems  to  me  desirable  not  to  use  one 
which  produces  blisters  in  the  film. 

The  rationale  of  the  action  of  an  organifier  seems  to  be  this :  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  formation  of  undevelopable  sub-bromide  of  silver  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  developable  organic  oxide  or  sub-oxide  of  silver  instead.  The 
alkaline  developer  then  reduces  this  oxide  or  sub-oxide  to  the  metallic 
state.  This  may  not  be  an  absolutely  correct  statement  of  what  occurs, 
but  I  think  it  will  prove  to  be  approximately  correct. 

It  now  remains  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  addition  of  a  chloride  to 
the  bromised  collodion,  whether  intended  for  the  bath  or  the  emulsion. 

With  the  bath  I  have  always  found  that  the  addition  of  a  chloride 
renders  the  film  less  sensitive,  and  the  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  as 
follows  : — Chlorised  collodion  requires  a  much  longer  time  and  a  much 
stronger  bath  for  its  conversion  than  bromised  collodion;  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  when  the  two  salts  are  mixed  the  chloride  is  scarcely 
converted  at  all,  but  remains  in  the  film  as  unconverted  soluble  chlo¬ 


ride.  This,  of  course,  renders  the  film  less  sensitive,  but  tends  to  keep 
it  bright  and  clean  under  development.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the 
case  of  the  emulsion,  the  soluble  oxide  which  it  contains  remaining 
unconverted  so  long  as  any  soluble  bromide  remains  to  be  converted 
first.  In  this  case,  also,  the  effect  of  adding  a  soluble  chloride  to  the 
emulsion  is  to  render  the  film  less  sensitive,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  the  lights  of  the  negative  clean  and  bright.  The  opposite  effect  to 
this  may,  however,  be  produced  if  any  of  the  soluble  chloride  be  really 
converted  into  chloride  of  silver;  for  I  find  that  chloride  of  silver  is 
particularly  liable  to  fog  under  development  unless  a  rather  strong  dose 
of  soluble  bromide  be  present  to  prevent  it.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  addition  of  a  chloride  to  the  collodion  I  regard  as  a  mistake  when 
great  sensitiveness  is  required. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  seems  to  think  that  some  free  nitrate  remains 
in  the  film  after  it  has  been  washed,  and  that  this  combines  with  the 
preservative.  Such  a  notion  is,  I  think,  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  organic  matter  is  instantly  dissolved 
by  the  contact  of  an  alkaline  developer.  Besides,  how  could  plates  be 
expected  to  keep  well  which  contain  free  nitrate  in  combination  with 
organic  matter?  His  very  excellent  plates  surely  confute  his  own 
hypothesis. 

But  whatever  may  still  be  doubtful  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  the 
bromide  process  we  may  regard  the  following  facts  as  well  established, 
viz. : — That  the  most  exalted  sensitiveness  requires  the  amount  of 
soluble  bromide  in  the  film  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  that  perfect 
clearness  in  the  lights  of  the  negative  involves  the  entire  removal  of  all 
free  nitrate ;  and  that  no  negative  can  be  developed  to  sufficient  inten¬ 
sity  by  the  alkaline  developer  alone,  unless  the  film  of  bromide  of  silver 
be  itself  sufficiently  dense. 

What  I  have  called  “  automatic  ”  development  and  “  automatic  ”  in¬ 
tensifying  may,  I  feel  sure,  be  realised  in  this  new  negative  process  to 
just  the  same  extent  as  they  have  been  realised  in  carbon  printing.  I 
could  cite  a  hundred  experiments  which  support  me  in  this  opinion, 
and,  if  it  should  be  generally  confirmed,  the  bromide  process  will  end 
in  becoming  the  favourite  of  the  artist  and  the  amateur,  if  for  that 
reason  only.  The  whole  art  and  mystery  will  then  lie  in  properly 
timing  the  exposure.  I  believe  it  will  turn  out  to  be  the  same  thing 
whether  you  apply  fresh  normal  developer  or  old  discoloured  developer 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  The  former  plan  is  perfectly 
safe,  the  latter  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced. 

I  hope  that  during  the  coming  season  many  of  my  readers  will  give 
the  bromide  process  with  the  bath  a  fair  trial.  They  will  be  delighted 
with  it.  The  plates  can  be  excited  and  washed  in  the  same  time  as 
common  bromo-iodised  plates ;  and,  although  the  bath  must  be  a  little 
stronger,  yet  there  is  no  silver  wasted,  since  all  the  excess  is  saved  in 
the  washing  water.  The  supposed  necessity  for  long  washing  proves  to 
be  an  entire  mistake.  Some  of  the  most  sensitive  plates  that  I  have 
ever  prepared  were  sufficiently  washed  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  I  am 
satisfied  that  no  one  who  can  succeed  with  a  bath  will  ever  employ  an 
emulsion,  except  under  circumstances  which  may  arise  in  travelling. 
In  that  case  the  emulsion  should  be  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  with  a 
trace  of  soluble  bromide  in  it  even  after  a  month’s  keeping. 

Redon,  February  4,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— ♦ — 

CASEINE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  preparing  some  caseine  according  to  the 
method  recommended  by  Mr.  Johnson,  but  am  not  sure  whether  I  have 
proceeded  rightly.  In  the  first  place,  the  milk  had  only  been  skimmed 
once,  whereas  slcimmed  milk  of  most  farms  has  been  skimmed  at  least 
twice.  I  do  not  see,  however,  how  this  could  make  any  difference. 

After  adding  the  ammonia  I  allowed  the  milk  to  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hohrs,  at  a  temperature  varying  from  eighty  to  ninety  degrees. 
After  twenty-four  hours  a  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  milk  (a  tumbler 
full)  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  appeared  much  poorer,  but  not  “trans¬ 
parent,  or  at  most  slightly  opaline,”  as  you  wrote  in  the  article  in  the 
number  for  January  26th.  I  drew  this  substratum  off,  and  kept  the 
upper  portion  to  see  whether  any  more  caseine  would  dissolve  out.  I 
then  pi-ecipitated  the  caseine,  but  the  precipitate  was  so  Jine  that  it  be¬ 
came  difficult  to  wash  it.  I  tried  to  wash  it  with  some  pump  water, 
which  must  contain  some  carbonate,  as  it  turns  red  litmus  blue  in  a 
short  time ;  it  also  contains  a  chloride.  This  water  seemed  to  dissolve, 
or,  at  any  rate,  divided  the  caseine  into  very  small  particles,  although 
the  liquid  was  still  acid.  This  fact  seemed  to  prove  that  dissolved  caseine 
must  be  made  very  acid  to  precipitate  all  of  it. 

I  always  found,  as  I  did  in  my  subsequent  trial,  that,  unless  I  made 
the  dissolved  caseine  very  acid — in  fact,  I.  might  say  more  than  very 
acid—  the  liquid  drawn  off  from  the  precipitate  was  very  opaline. 
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caused,  I  should  think,  by  the  precipitate  buoyed  up  in  a  very  minute 
state  of  division.  By  adding  to  this  drawn-off  liquid  more  acid  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  was  again  formed ;  this  seemed  to  show  that  I  had  not  added 
sufficient  acid  in  the  first  instance.  After  allowing  the  remainder  of 
the  alkaline  milk  to  settle  for  about  two  days,  all  the  milk  had  the 
same  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  a  thick,  curdy,  crust  that  the 
very  opaline  substratum  had  in  the  first  instance.  On  drawing  it  off, 
and  precipitating  it,  as  before,  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate 
was  formed  of  much  larger  flakes,  or  white,  opaque,  jelly-like  lumps; 
but  here,  again,  the  liquid  drawn  off  was  very  opaline,  which,  as  I  said 
before,  might  be  precipitated  by  adding  more  acid,  but  the  precipitate 
was  much  finer.  _ 

This  time  I  took  care  to  wash  the  precipitate  in  distilled  water,  which 
did  not  affect  it,  though  I  am  by  no  means  sure  whether  I  washed  it 
enough,  not  knowing  exactly  what  was  to  be  washed  out  of  it,  though  I 
supposed  it  to  be  the  opaque  liquid  that  will  not  precipitate  with  any 
amount  of  acul.*  I  suppose  there  is  no  need  of  getting  rid  of  the  acid 
before  re-dissolving  the  caseine,  as,  I  think,  this  would  be  very  difficult. 
From  this  you  will  see  how  I  tried  to  prepare  the  caseine,  and  will, 
perhaps,  be  better  able  to  help  me. 

I  would  ask  the  following  questions : — 

1.  How  would  you  account  for  the  substratum  being  so  very  opaline  ? 
Can  the  cause  be  the  distant  relation  between  the  country  cow  and  the 
town  cow  with  the  iron  tail?  Also,  would  a  tumbler  of  milk  give  so 
much  dissolved  caseine  as  it  appeared  to  do  in  my  case  ?  I  added  suffi¬ 
cient  ammonia  to  make  it  quite  apparent  to  the  most  insensitive  nose. 
Do  you  think  I  added  too  much  or  not  enough  ?  Also,  what  is  a  good 
temperature  ? 

2.  According  to  the  account  given  in  your  article,  it  appears  that  very 
little  acid  should  be  added  to  the  caseine  to  precipitate  it,  though  per¬ 
haps  this  may  depend  on  the  amount  of  ammonia  present.  How  do  you 
account  for  the  caseine  requiring  so  much  acid  to  precipitate  it  ?  How 
much  acid  should  you  have  used  ?  f 

3.  I  find  that  a  few  pieces  of  precipitate  are  inclined  to  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  washing  water,  while  the  majority  sink.  Are  these  former 
equally  pure  caseine  as  the  latter  (that  is,  supposing  the  latter  to  be 
pure,  which  I  doubt  in  my  case)  ? 

4.  How  should  I  wash  the  caseine  ?  It  seems  a  slippery  customer. 
How  would  rinsing  it  in  a  vessel  of  wrater  and  then  turning  the  contents 
out  on  to  a  clean  fine  cloth  or  bag,  to  be  then  placed,  under  pressure, 
answer  ?  j; 

5.  How  will  caseine  keep  ? 

I  have  been  trying  alcohol  as  a  solvent  with  ammonia.  On  pouring 
off  the  greater  portion  dissolved  I  found  afc  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a 
little  yellowish  matter  adhering  to  it,  also  a  white  curd  or  two.  I  added 
more  alcohol  and  ammonia ;  the  yellow  dissolved,  but  the  curd  did  not. 
What  were  these  two  substances  ?  I  find  that  the  dissolved  caseine  (in 
alcohol  and  ammonia),  which  was  very  opaque,  has  divided  into  two 
strata;  the  upper  being  very  opaque,  the  substratum  nearly  trans¬ 
parent,  though  brownish  in  colour. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  B.  B. 

Cotheridge  Court,  near  Worcester,  February  14,  1872. 

[We  shall  have  some  remarks  to  make  on  this  subject  next  week- 

— Eds.] 

— 4 — 

CARBOLIC  ACID. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — One  word  only  to  Mr.  Sutton,  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
enter  into  the  comparative  values  of  various  disinfectants,  but  merely 
to  refute  misstatements  about  carbolic  acid  as  an  antiseptic. 

If  that  gentleman,  instead  of  misquoting  what  I  wrote  and  making 
me  say  what  I  never  said,  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  do  what  I 
suggested  to  photographers,  viz.,  to  make  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  to  a  thousand  of  water,  and  use  that  solution 
to  dilute  the  albumen  to  such  strength  as  he  may  require,  he  will  find, 
however  “funny”  it  may  be,  that  coagulation  does  not  take  place, 
and  that  the  mixture  remains  sweet  for  a  very  considerable  length  of 
time. 

A  single  fact  is  worth  a  sheet  of  controversy. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Reginald  Le  Neve  Foster. 
Bradford,  Manchester,  February  10,  1872. 

— +■ — 

WENDEROTH’S  ARGENTOTYPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  description  of 
an  alleged  new  process  to  which  the  above  title  has  been  given. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  to  your  readers,  English  and  American, 
that  the  argentotype  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  reversed  carbon 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  find  that  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as,  if  much  acid  be 
added,  the  liquid  will  be  left  clear,  or  very  nearly  so. 

t  Why  should  the  caseine  be  precipitated  in  larger  flakes  at  the  last  trial  than  at 
the  former  ? 

t  I  once  found  that  ammonia  added  to  the  washing  water  seemed  to  precipitate 
rather  than  dissolve  any  milkiness  in  the  water. 


picture  on  opal  with  which  the  former,  at  least,  have  been  long  familiar, 
and  that  the  process  of  producing  it,  if  described  correctly,  is  identical 
with  that  patented  by  me  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

With  your  permission  I  will  make  further  comment  upon  this  matter 
in  your  next  impression,  in  which  I  propose  to  show — 

1.  That  the  argentotype  is  not  new — in  Europe,  at  least. 

2.  That  it  is  not  permanent,  being  less  so  than  a  daguerreotype,  the 
permanent  picture  being  put  upon  a  fugitive  surface. 

3.  That  the  picture  is  reversed. 

4.  That  if  it  be  desired  to  depict  the  delicate  gradations  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  portrait  in  glistening  polished  metal,  while  we  have  enamel  of 
every  hue  and  tint  at  command,  a  more  pleasing,  more  permanent,  and 
infinitely  cheaper  result  may  be  obtained  by  using  burnished  tin  plate  as 
the  support  for  the  carbon  picture.  I  will  back  the  stannotype  against 
the  argentotype  on  all  these  points. 

5.  That  a  non-reversed  picture  may  be  obtained  upon  such  metal  sup¬ 
ports,  and  may  be  rendered  permanent  by  being  enclosed  in  glass  much 
more  easily  than  by  the  mode  which  Mr.  Wenderoth  employs  for  pro¬ 
tecting  his  otherwise  fugitive  argentotype. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

February  12,  1872.  J.  R.  Johnson, 


WANTED— A  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  question  of  forming  a  “  Royal  Society  of  Photo¬ 
graphers  ”  crops  up  now  and  then,  but,  unfortunately,  nothing  comes  of 
it.  I  cannot  but  think  if  the  thing  were  set  about  in  earnest  that  it 
would  become  a  fact.  There  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome — 
great  opposition  from  the  quacks  to  be  anticipated;  but  such  things 
have  been  done  before,  and  will  be  done  again. 

On  reading  the  two  recent  articles  in  your  Journal — one  on  Names,  by 
Mr.  Dunmore,  and  the  other  on  Numbers,  by  Mr.  Tulley — who,  with  a 
sincere  desire  for  fair  play,  can  help  feeling  that  there  is  but  too  much 
truth  in  them?  That  people  having  no  other  claim  to  be  considered 
artists  than  their  presuming  to  write  the  name  after  their  calling  should 
have  the  same  chance  as  others  who  have  spent  years  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  painting  is  a  glaring  injustice.  It  has  sometimes  struck  me 
that  possibly  a  person,  having  previously  had  no  artistic  knowledge  or 
education,  may,  by  producing  photographs  that  satisfy  himself,  also 
better  please  people  of  his  own  standard  in  art  knowledge  than  a  real 
artist  would.  If  so,  it  shows  the  want  of  a  greater  knowledge  of  art 
by  the  general  public. 

I  believe  I  am  quite  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  generation  of  photographers  are  people  who  have 
taken  up  the  thing  as  a  business,  previously  having  had  no  education  or 
training  whatever  in  art.  Such,  if  a  fact,  is  so  unjust  to  those  who  are 
really  deserving,  that  means  should  be  taken  to  set  things  right. 

Photography  has  nearly  annihilated  the  calling  of  the  smaller  race  of 
portrait  painters,  and  many  of  them  have  turned  to  photography  as  a 
refuge.  Surely  such  men  ought  to,  and  do,  know  more  of  their  business 
than  those  who  previously  followed  some  trade  requiring  no  art  know¬ 
ledge. 

Could  a  society  be  formed  of  sufficient  authority,  and  examinations  be 
made,  then  would  those  who  really  have  knowledge  be  encouraged,  and 
the  public  would  soon  be  taught  that  a  photographer  who  could  pass  the 
examinations  must  be  a  better  man  than  one  who  could  not];  and  once 
let  them  find  that  out,  in  their  own  interest  they  would  act  justly, 
where  at  present  they  do  the  reverse. 

As  regards  the  examinations  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say  exactly  what 
is  wanted — certainly  artistic  knowledge  before  scientific ;  but  there  must 
be  a  careful  blending  of  both  in  an  art-science  like  ours.  I  should  like 
to  hear  what  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Rejlander  has  to  say  on  this  importaut 
subject. 

I  think  if  the  subject  become  well  ventilated,  something  might 
come  of  it ;  but,  if  allowed  to  drop  again  and  again,  it  will  be  useless 
troubling  about  it.  We  could  only  sigh  for  it  in  the  good  time  coming. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  '  0.  0.  SMITH. 

Lansdown,  Stroud,  February  12,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  query  as  to  whom  I  could  name  as  a 
fitter  person  to  represent  the  interests  of  photographers  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  I  would  say  that  much  depends  on  the  position  in 
which  Col.  Wortley  is  placed  on  the  committee.  If  it  be  as  an  amateur, 
I  think  that  his  mercantile  interest  would  exclude  him  altogether  in 
favour  of  amateurs  who  have  no  interest  in,  and  who  have  rendered  more 
important  services  to,  photography,  as  well  as  being  admirable  photo¬ 
graphers — as,  for  instance,  Messrs.  R.  Manners  Gordon,  H.  Cooper,  P. 
Le  Neve  Foster,  and,  I  may  add,  Dr.  Maddox  and  Dr.  Anthony. 
Others  might  occur  who  have  laboured  long  for  the  development  of  the 
art  without  having  ever  received  honour  or  profit,  and  who  deserve  such 
honour  and  official  recognition  as  there  may  be  to  give. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  choice  should  fall  on  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher,  we  have  Messrs.  H,  P.  Robinson,  Blanchard,  Rejlander,  Eng- 
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land,  Wallich,  and  Bedford  (I  do  not  pretend  to  exhaust  the  list  of 
names)  men  who  are  unsurpassed  as  photographers  in  their  respective 
lines,  and  of  excellent  general  taste  and  information,  and  who  have  for 
years  laboured  with  true  artistic  feeling  to  improve  the  art  with  which 
they  are  identified,  giving  freely  to  all  the  results  of  their  studies. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  disparage  the  position  and  attainments  of 
Col.  Wortley,  nor  is  there  anything  in  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  dis¬ 
parage  ;  and  I  notice  the  uncertainty  of  his  position  only  because  it 
seems  one  which  is  likely  to  cause,  as  it  has  caused  to  my  knowledge, 
much  disagreeable  feeling  amongst  professional  photographers — neither 
amateur  nor  professional.  The  feeling  is,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  a 
professional  photographer  should  not  be  on  the  committee;  and,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  position  Col.  Wortley  places  himself  in,  the  fact  is  that 
he  is  a  professional  photographer  by  the  usual  rule  of  judging — the 
public  sale  of  his  work.  On  this  ground  alone  I  think  another  name 
would  excite  more  confidence  in  the  profession. 

If,  however,  Col.  Wortley  does  not  admit  himself  to  be  professional, 
and  we  come  back  to  the  amateurs,  I  think  that  anyone  of  the  amateurs 
I  have  mentioned  is  more  entitled  to  a  place  which,  though  its  duties 
are  not  at  all  difficult,  may  be — should  be — given  to  the  man,  if  it  can 
be  said  who  he  is,  who  has  rendered  the  most  practical  service  to 
photography  and  made  himself  the  most  completely  identified  with  the 
present  state  of  the  science  and  art  of  photography.  It  is  an  honour  which 
the  country  has  to  confer — the  only  one  in  connection  with  photography — 
and  should  be  given  to  the  most  disinterested  and  useful  worker  for  its 
advancement,  in  which  sense  I  humbly  submit  that  several  amateurs 
ought  to  come  before  Col.  Wortley.  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
gentlemen  named  by  me  any  more  than  with  Col.  AVortley  ;  but  for 
years  I  have  profited  by  the  studies  of  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Cooper, 
and  seen  their  practical  lessons  to  my  great  advantage,  and,  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer,  I  feel  an  obligation  to  them  which  the  profession 
has  no  way  to  discharge. 

But  even  granting  that  the  scale  of  merit  is  otherwise  than  as  I  claim, 
Col.  Wortley  held  the  position  last  year,  and  that  alone  would  make  it 
desirable  that  some  one  other  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  should  be 
appointed. 

Of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  the  profession  there  is  much 
dissatisfaction  on  this  subject,  though  few  of  the  members  are  inclined 
to  speak,  from  the  fear  of  being  accused  of  personal  motives.  If  I  had 
anything  at  stake  I  might  feel  the  same ;  but  I  am  too  humble  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  profession  to  be  called  in  question  in  any  capacity,  and  speak 
what  I  know  that  others  feel  even  more  than  I.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Hypo. 

[It  was  well  known  last  year  that  Colonel  AVortley  was  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  selection  and  arranging  of  the  photographs  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  photographer 
refusing  to  exhibit  on  this  ground.  We  think  our  correspondent  will 
admit  that  the  arrangements  were  highly  satisfactory,  always  keeping 
out  of  sight  the  great  altitude  of  the  gallery  in  which  the  English 
photographs  were  exhibited — a  matter  over  which  Col.  Wortley  had 
no  control  whatever.-— Eds.] 

— 4- — 

MOUNTANTS, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — AVill  you  allow  me  to  inform  “  H.  H.,”  whose  commu¬ 
nication  appeared  in  last  week’s  Journal,  that  he  can  obtain  “bonnet 
glue”  in  quantities  of  one  pound  and  upwards  from  any  wholesale 
milliner,  or  in  smaller  quantities  at  almost  any  milliner’s.  He  can  also 
obtain  a  similar  article  from  nearly  every  confectioner,  who  use  it  for 
making  gelatine  lozenges.  Please  allow  me  also  to  state  that  if  “  H.  H.” 
will  use  glue  as  1  have  directed,  he  will  not  trouble  himself  about  India- 
rubber  or  other  similar  disagreeable  solutions. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Pont-y-Prydd,  February  14.  1872.  Thomas  Forrest. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  pair  of  Grubb’s  “A”  aplanatic  stereo,  lenses  and  stereo,  camera  will  be 
given  in  exchange  for  a  good  dark  tent  with  sink,  &c.,  complete. — Address, 
T.  Harpham,  10,  Strattan-street,  Leeds. 

A  stereo,  camera,  with  two  dark  slides  and  strong  box  tent,  is  offered  in  ex¬ 
change  {<>r  a  good  background  or  anything  useful.— Address,  AVm.  Cruick.- 
shanx,  Moss  Side,  Rothiemay,  Huntly,  N.B. 

A  cabinet  and  carte  lens,  by  Cook,  London,  and  1-1  plate  walnut  camera  offered 
in  exchange  for  a  repeating  carte  camera  and  quarter-plate  lens  by  any  good 
maker,  or  for  a  postage  stamp  or  medallion  camera  and  lenses,  or  other  use¬ 
ful  article  for  the  studio.  —  Address,  R.  Harvey,  care  of  Mr.  Elliott,  67, 
Great  Charlotte-street,  Liverpool. 


I  will  exchange  a  Grubb  carte  lens  with  stop,  as  good  as  new,  for  a  camera  for 
plates  10  X  8  or  12  x  10,  by  any  good  maker.  Must  be  in  good  order. — 
Address,  R.  AV.  Barnes,  photographic  artist,  22,  Neville-street,  Southport. 

AVanted,  a  good  photographic  apparatus,  half-plate  or  stereoscopic,  for  which 
any  of  the  following  are  offered  in  exchange : — An  organ,  small  steam  engine, 
new  music,  valuable  engravings,  water-colour  cakes,  &c.,  or  a  camera 
Dubroni. — Address,  Architect,  Madeira  Cottage,  Sketty,  Swansea. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

AV.  Savage. — Received.  Thanks. 

AV.  H.  AV. — The  letter  was  duly  forwarded. 

J.  Brown. — An  inch  diaphragm  admits  four  times  more  light  than  a  half-inch 
one. 

Bampton  Postmark,  no  signature. — AVe  have  no  experience  in  the  preparation 
of  positive  paper  by  the  method  described. 

Z.  (Leith). — If  the  stereoscopic  negative  be  sharp  it  can  easily  be  enlarged  to 
ten  inches  without  such  a  falling  off  in  sharpness  as  would  be  observed  when 
framed  and  suspended  on  the  wall. 

Bothered  Bob. — Reticulation  or  crapiness  of  the  film  may  arise  from  several 
causes  ;  an  unsuitable  pyroxyline,  or  the  presence  of  water,  may  produce  it. 
In  your  case  we  cannot  tell  the  cause. 

C.  P.  (Langport).— The  paper  must  be  quite  dry  before  being  fumed.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  which  side  is  next  to  the  ammonia.  The  carte  enclosed  is 
deficient  in  modelling,  the  face  being  flat  and  without  a  proper  degreo  of 
gradation. 

F.  L.  S.— AVe  are  unable,  from  the  destription  of  the  glasshouse,  to  tell  where 
the  fault  lies.  It  would  be  better  to  send  a  print  from  one  of  the  negatives 
complained  of. — 2.  AVe  can  only  indicate  general  principles  to  be  adopted; 
for  details  consult  an  archiiect  or  a  builder. 


Old  Subscriber. — Although  you  have  too  much  light,  has  it  not  occurred  to 
you  that  this  can  easily  be  rectified  by  a  few  sheets  of  brown  paper  or  an 
opaque  screen  ?  This  is  certainly  a  better  way  of  reducing  the  volume  of 
light  than  the  clumsy  and  expensive  mode  recommended  by  your  builder. 

AV.  Richmond. — AVe  feel  interested  in  the  subject  of  your  letter,  but  it  is  un¬ 
suited  for  publication  in  our  columns.  If  we  can  find  leisure  we  shall 
endeavour  to  repeat  the  experiment  recorded.  We  have  several  friends  who, 
as  physicists  and  microscopists,  have  studied  the  subject,  and  to  whom  we 
shall  submit  your  letter. 

H.  B.  B. — AVe  can  easily  understand  how  a  silver  bath  can  become  deranged 
by  being  filtered,  but  not  by  being  shaken.  In  the  former  case  many  sam¬ 
ples  of  filtering  paper  are  impure  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  “anti- 
chlor,”  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  derange  a  negative 
bath.  The  queries  in  a  former  letter  we  cannot  answer, 

Geo.  Ross. — It  is  probable  that  the  yellow  glass  in  the  dark  room  is  too  pale 
in  colour.  Try  the  effect  of  covering  the  panes  with  one  thickness  of  yellow 
tissue  paper,  and  having  prepared  a  plate  leave  it  exposed  to  the  light  in  the 
dark  room  for  a  few  minutes,  afterwards  applying  the  developer.  In  this 
way  you  will  soon  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  fault  is  connected  with  the 
window. 


AV.  AV. — The  lavender  ray  is  more)  refrangible  than  the  violet,  and  the  indigo 
ray  less  so.  AVith  these  exceptions  the  diagrams  are  quite  correct,  and  may 
at  once  be  enlarged  for  the  walls  of  the  institute.  The  spectrum  ought  to  be 
nicely  painted  with  bright  colours.  Let  the  diagram  be  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  size,  and  introduce  the  prism  with  the  incident  beam  of  light.  Have 
a  second  screen,  or  wall  diagram,  showing  the  comparative  degrees  of 
actinism,  light,  and  heat. 

McGeorge  and  Son. — To  make  a  photogalvanograph  try  the  following 
formula  by  Mr.  Lea.  Coat  a  plate  of  glass  with — 

Gelatine . . .  200  grains. 

AVater .  4  ounces. 

Cold  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  . .  5  drachms. 

AVhen  dry,  expose  under  a  negative  for  about  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  sun. 
Place  it  in  water  for  about  two  hours,  and  then  allow  it  to  dry.  Now  render 
the  surface  “  conducting  ”  by  brushing  over  it  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  then  apply  pyrogallic  acid  to  reduce  the  silver.  Place  the 
plate  thus  prepared  in  an  electrotype  bath,  and  take  a  cast  from  it  in  copper. 

E.  S.  Norcomb  (Birkenhead).— Pure  iridium  is  insoluble  in  any  of  the  acids, 
even  in  the  nitro-hydrochloric.  Protochloride  of  iridium  (an  olive-green 
powder)  is  formed  by  transmitting  chlorine  over  powdered  iridium  heated  to 
a  dull  red.  The  sesquichloride  is  formed  by  calcining  the  iridium  with 
nitrate  of  potash,  digesting  in  nitric  acid,  washing  in  water,  and  dissolving 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  terchloride  is  obtained  in  combination  with  potas¬ 
sium  by  heating  the  iridium  with  nitrate  of  potash,  dissolving  in  aqua  regia, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness.  There  is  still  another  chloride  of  this  metal — 
the  bichloride.  This  is  obtained  in  solution  by  adding  hydrofluosilicic  acid  to 
the  bichloride  of  iridium  and  potassium  (formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  over 
a  heated  mixture  of  iridium  and  chloride  of  potassium). 

Received.— M.  Carey  Lea  (in  our  next) ;  Convocation  Report  on  Intemperance  ; 
Our  National  Resour  ces~  Manchester :  Hey  wood  ;  J.  Raven. 
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ON  CASEINE. 

In  another  place  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  article  by 
“  F.  E.  W.  B.”  On  the  Preparation  of  Caseine  and  its  Application  in 
Photography,  in  the  course  of  which  detailed  instructions  are  given 
for  the  production  of  caseine  in  moderate  quantity  and  in  a  state  of 
sufficient  purity  for  practical  purposes.  During  last  summer  we  were 
obliged  to  make  a  large  number  of  determinations  of  the  proportion 
of  caseine  in  various  samples  of  milk,  and,  further,  had  to  arrange  a 
mode  of  rapidly  removing  from  the  milk  its  caseine  in  the  form  of  a 
compact  curd.  •  In  the  course  of  these  experiments]  we  noted  some 
points  which  may  be  worth  mentioning  here,  as  the  “  caseine  ques¬ 
tion  ’’  occupies  some  attention  at  present. 

Ordinary  milk,  as  our  readers  well  know,  should  contain  about 
four  per  cent,  of  caseine,  though  city  milk  rarely  comes  up  to  this 
standard,  the  produce  of  the  “  cow  with  the  iron  tail  ”  not  usually 
being  rich  in  nutritious  matter.  The  richness  of  a  sample  of  milk 
in  caseine  materially  affects  its  mode  of  coagulation ;  the  best  coagu- 
lutn  is  obtained  from  rich  samples,  and  the  worst  from  poor  ones. 
The  differences  noted  between  caseine  prepared  under  either  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  simply  physical  differences,  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  caseine  separates  out  from  the  liquid,  but  not  due  to  any  es¬ 
sential  modification  of  the  substance.  The  distinctions  observed  be¬ 
tween  samples  of  caseine  are,  therefore,  to  be  attributed  to  variations 
in  the  dilution  of  the  milk  which  furnished  them  rather  than  to 
variety  in  race  of  animal,  food,  or  condition  of  life.  All  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  influence  the  quantity  of  caseine  produced,  but  do  not 
sensibly  affect  its  quality. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  employ  a  rich 
milk  for  the  preparation  of  caseine  than  a  poor  one  ;  but,  after 
allowing  it  to  stand  as  our  contributor  directs  in  order  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fatty  matter  may  be  thrown  up,  we  prefer  to 
coagulate  the  skimmed  milk  by  raising  the  temperature  to  150°  Fah., 
and  then  add,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  two  or  three  drops  of 
oil  of  vitriol  to  a  gallon  of  the  milk,  until  a  distinct  coagulum  is 
formed.  If  then  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  and  briskly 
stirred,  a  very  satisfactory  curd  is  usually  obtained,  if  the  milk  were 
rich  to  begin  with. 

We  greatly  prefer  the  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  the  acetic  acid  for 
coagulation ;  but  the  former  acts  best  when  used  in  the  way  indi¬ 
cated — that  is  to  say,  when  added  in  several  small  quantities.  It 
would  seem  that  the  first  few  drops  of  acid  chiefly  serve  to  neutralise 
any  alkali  that  may  be  present,  leaving  the  liquid  in  a  condition 
favourable  to  coagulation ;  the  next  few  drops  determine  partial 
separation ;  and  the  final  addition  completes  the  px*ocess.  The  curd 
can  then  be  treated  as  “  F.  E.  W.  B.”  recommends. 

The  coagulated  caseine  is  not  only  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  also  in 
caustic  potash.  It  is  also  dissolved  by  solution  of  borax  and  by  the 
common  phosphate  of  soda.  The  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda 
likewise  dissolve  it;  also  nitre,  sal  ammoniac,  and  common  salt  solu¬ 
tions. 

In  most  characters  caseine  solution  resembles  those  of  albumen 
very  closely.  Some  chemists  are  even  disposed  to  regard  ordinary 
milk  as  containing  the  potassium  salt,  and  white  of  egg  the  sodium 


salt,  of  the  same  acid,  namely,  albumenic  acid.  It  has  been  proved 
by  Bouchardat  that  moist  coagulated  caseine,  when  left  in  contact 
with  water  containing  only  one  fifty-thousandth  of  its  weight  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  dissolves  to  a  liquid  which  has  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  solution  of  albumen.  This  fact  is  well  worth  remembrance, 
quite  apart  from  its  significance  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  white  of  egg  and  of 
milk. 


A  QUICK  MODE  OF  OBTAINING  A  HIGHLY-ACTINIC 

LIGHT. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  different  artificial  lights  possessing 
high  actinic  power;  but  some  experiments  which  we  made  a  few 
days  ago  show  that  burning  bisulphide  of  carbon,  when  fed  with  a 
stream  of  oxygen,  is  in  some  respects  an  exceedingly  convenient 
light  for  some  photographic  purposes. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  Mr.  Winstanley  has,  with  his  usual 
assiduity,  occupied  himself  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  as  a  source 
of  light  of  high  actinic  power ;  but  there  are  some  decided  disad¬ 
vantages  attending  its  use  quite  apart  from  the  somewhat  unpleasant 
nature  of  the  products  of  combustion.  The  chief  of  the  objections 
referred  to  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  apparatus  against  explo¬ 
sion.  We  have  had  tubes  delivering  oxygen  blown  about  owing  to 
the  rapid  admixture  of  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  with  the 
gas,  the  former  travelling  back  through  the  tube  by  diffusion,  even 
against  the  current  of  oxygen.  This  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
only  after  some  time  did  any  explosion  take  place.  Having  had 
some  unpleasant  experiences  of  this  kind,  we  have  looked  with  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  forms  of  apparatus  employed  for  passing  a  jet  of 
oxygen  close  to  the  surface  of  burning  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  preparing  for  a  lecture,  wre  wished  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  supply  of  pure  oxygen  to  the  burning  bisulphide 
enormously  increased  the  luminosity  of  the  flame.  Not  wishing  to 
run  the  risk  of  annoying  explosions,  we  simply  placed  a  quantity  of 
the  liquid  bisulphide  on  a  common  plate,  set  the  latter  under  a  hood 
to  carry  away  the  products  of  combustion,  and  set  fire  to  the  liquid. 
The  latter  burnt  with  its  usual  pale  blue,  lambent  flame.  We  now 
took  a  long,  narrow  glass  tube  and  connected  it  with  the  gas-holder 
containing  oxygen,  and  thus  easily  directed  a  good  current  of  the 
oxygen  into  the  flame,  taking  care  that  the  gas  played  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  bisulphide.  In  this  way  a  large  volume  of 
intensely  brilliant  flame  was  obtained  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
without  the  least  risk. 

The  volume  of  the  flame  was  easily  regulated  by  the  extent  of 
surface  of  burning  liquid  exposed,  and  also  by  the  volume  of  oxj'gen 
allowed  to  play  upon  it;  the  latter,  of  course,  being  easily  adjusted 
by  more  or  less  contracting  the  orifice  of  the  tube  through  which  the 
gas  issues.  The  actinic  power  of  this  kind  of  flame  is  so  great  and 
so  well  known  as  to  need  no  formal  proof  here. 

We  have  said  enough,  however,  to  show  that  this  brilliant  light — 
possessing,  as  it  does,  a  very  high  chemical  intensity  —  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  witli  perfect  safety,  and  at  a  moment’s  notice,  if  we  happen  to 
have  a  supply  of  oxygen  at  hand.  No  special  apparatus  is  needed, 
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and  tlie  cost  is  extremely  trifling.  We  should  add  that  the  fumes  of 
sulphur  dioxide,  produced  plentifully,  disinfect  an  apartment,  if  this 
be  any  consolation  for  a  nearly  stifled  photographer.  The  fumes  may 
be  best  carried  up  a  chimney,  and  so  removed  from  the  operating 

room. 


WENDEROTH’S  ARGENTO  PICTURES. 

In  our  last  number  we  published  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  R. 
Johnson,  with  reference  to  an  alleged  new  description  of  picture  that 
has  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  Wenderoth,  of  Philadelphia,  and  which 
Mr.  Johnson  correctly  states  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  reversed 
carbon  print  on  opal,  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  I  rom  some 
details  concerning  the  argentotype  (which  has  been  patented  in 
America),  given  by  writers  in  transatlantic  journals,  we  learn  suffi¬ 
cient  to  permit  us  to  give  such  a  description  as  will  enable  our 
readers  to  thoroughly  comprehend  it. 

We  have  published  so  often  the  method  of  making  carbon  pictures 
upon  opal  glass  that  we  shall  assume  our  readers  to  know  all  about 
that  simple  operation.  The  argentotype  is  neither  more  or  less  than 
the  substitution  of  a  silvered  metal  plate  for  the  opal  glass.  When 
the  sensitive  carbon  tissue  is  removed  from  the  printing-frame,  instead 
of  being  laid  down  upon  the  zinc  plate,  tin  plate,  or  opal  glass — all 
of  which  are  used  in  this  country — Mr.  Wenderoth  silvers  a  metallic 
plate,  makes  the  surface  dull  by  means  of  a  sanded  brush,  and  cleans 
this  surface  by  means  of  “spittle”  (than  which  nothing  else  answers 
so  well),  which  is  then  covered  with  diluted  alcohol.  The  exposed 
carbon  tissue  is  now  laid  down  upon  this  plate  and  pressed  into 
intimate  contact  with  it  by  means  of  a  squeegee.  The  whole  is  then 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  warm  water,  after  which,  the  tissue  is  peeled  off 
and  the  image  developed  on  the  plate  by  a  few  dashes  of  the  warm 
water,  as  in  ordinary  carbon  printing. 

The  whole  details  of  this  method  of  printing  are  the  same  as  those 
we  published  in  our  articles  on  carbon  printing,  applied  to  enamel 
and  opal  glass  plates,  in  the  number  for  August  12,  1870,  page  371, 
to  which  we  direct  the  attention  of  any  readers  who  may  be  desirous 
of  trying  the  “last  new  thing  out.” 

To  protect  the  picture  a  plate  of  glass  is  cemented  to  it  by  means 
of  white  wax.  The  plate  is  made  warm,  a  bit  of  glass  is  then  placed 
upon  it,  and  this  melts  and  spreads  over  the  surface.  The  plate  of 
glass,  being  also  made  warm,  is  placed  down  upon  it,  and  the  whole 
is  put  under  a  weight,  by  which  the  picture  is  sealed  up  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  action. 

A  simpler,  cheaper,  and  altogether  a  better  way  of  obtaining  an 
argentotype  would  appear  to  be  the  following : — Develop e  a  transpa¬ 
rent  positive  upon  glass,  either  by  the  carbon  or  any  other  process, 
and  back  it  up  with  a  piece  of  silver  paper  or  tinfoil.  Or  the  process 
might  be  modified  by  dusting  the  picture  side  of  the  glass  over  with 
the  silver  bronze  powder  used  by  japanners.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
effects  that  might  be  produced  in  this  and  other  similar  ways ;  but 
whether  the  novelty  would  not  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  beauty  of 
the  results  our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves. 


We  remind  our  readers  that  the  time  at  their  disposal  for  preparing 
pictures  for  the  International  Exhibition  is  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
the  13th  of  March  being  the  date  by  which  their  contributions  must 
be  sent  in.  For  the  honour  of  our  craft  let  this  country  be  well 
represented.  That  we  will  maintain  our  recognised  position  as  being 
foremost  in  the  world  as  respects  landscape  and  genre  subjects  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever ;  the  department  in  which  we  have  the  most 
fear  of  serious  rivalry  is  that  of  portraiture.  Last  year  Fritz  Luck- 
liardt,  Rabending,  and  some  other  continental  exhibitors,  left,  by  their 
specimens,  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  public, 
many  of  whom  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  as  regards  portraiture, 
we  had  much  to  learn  from  our  foreign  brethren.  It  devolves  upon 
our  professional  portraitists  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  to  prove  that,  whatever  artistic  position  we  occupied  last 
year  in  photographic  portraiture,  we  shall  this  year  stand  second 
to  no  other  country. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

I  have  been  reminded  by  a  note  from  Col.  Wortley  that  the  formula 
I  gave  last  week  for  the  preservative  for  my  lactate  plates  bears  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  the  one  he  was  using,  and  of  which  ho 
gave  me  the  formula  two  months  since. 

I  did  not  mention  Col.  Wortley’s  use  of  this  combination,  as  I  was 
afraid  of  seeming  to  divulge  more  of  his  mode  of  working  than  he  had 
chosen  to  do  himself,  otherwise  I  should  have  stated  his  very  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  it.  As  I  have  now  his  permission  to  speak  more  fully, 
I  will  briefly  state  the  facts  of  the  case. 

When  I  first  commenced  to  experiment  with  the  collodio-bromide 
process  I  used  various  preservatives,  and,  amongst  others,  gum-gallic 
(d  la  Gordon),  gum-tannin,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two,  the  formula  of 
which  stood  thus  : — 

Tannin  .  5  grains. 

Gallic  acid .  3  „ 

Gum  arabic  .  15  ,, 

Sugar .  4  „ 

I  have  now  before  me  a  print  from  a  negative  that  I  showed  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Amateur  Field  Club,  on  which  this  preserva¬ 
tive  was  used.  The  subject  is  a  group  of  trees  in  Knowle  Park,  and 
the  delicacy  is  quite  remarkable. 

Although  the  addition  of  the  gallic  acid  gave  more  delicacy,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  much  greater  tendency  to  blistering  than  when  it 
was  omitted,  and  I  therefore  discontinued  to  use  this  mixture,  and 
remained  pretty  constant  for  some  time  to  tannin,  gum,  and  sugar. 

During  last  autumn  I  found  that  gum-gallic  gave  greater  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  with  the  emulsion  I  was  then  using,  with  slight 
excess  of  bromide,  and  in  my  articles  in  the  almanacs  I  recommended 
its  use.  As  the  increased  tendency  to  blurring  did  not  now  appear, 
I  attributed  it  to  the  mixture  of  gallic  acid  and  tannin. 

When  Col.  Wortley  came  to  stay  with  me  at  the  end  of  December 
last  he  was  using  with  his  collodio-bromo-citrate  plates  an  organifier 
composed  as  follows  : — 

Tannin  .  10  grains. 

Sugar .  5  ,, 

Gallic  acid .  3  „ 

Gum  .  3  „ 

During  our  mutual  experiments  this  mixture  was  tried  on  my 
lactate  plates,  and  in  my  note-book  I  find  written  under  the  above 
formula  (given  me  by  the  Colonel  on  December  28) : — “  This  pre¬ 
servative  makes  my  lactate  plates  slower.  The  tannin  appears  too 
strong  for  ordinary  collodions.”  I  suggested  reducing  the  amount  of 
tannin,  and  I  think  the  Colonel’s  own  plates  were  thereby  improved. 

When  I  first  used  the  mixture  of  gallic  acid  and  tannin  I  had 
overlooked  the  cause  of  the  blisters.  Col.  Wortley  strongly  insists 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  greatly  reduce  the  quantity  of  guni> 
in  order  to  ensure  freedom  from  them.  He  proved  to  me  by  demon¬ 
stration  that  when  my  preservative  with  fifteen  grains  of  gum  gave 
a  host  of  blisters,  his  with  only  three  grains  generally  gave  none  at 
all,  provided  every  other  precaution  had  been  taken  against  their 
appearance. 

In  working  on  at  my  lactate  process  I  tried  many  proportions  of 
the  above  four  ingredients,  and,  after  a  host  of  trials,  I  found  that 
with  the  collodion  I  am  now  using  the  formula  I  published  last 
week  gave  the  best  results.  It  stands  thus ; — 

Tannin  .  5  to  G  grains. 

Sugar  .  5  „ 

Gum .  5  ,, 

Gallic  acid  .  2  „ 

At  the  same  time  I  stated  the  effects  produced  by  varying  the 
quantity  of  gallic  acid  or  tannin,  so  that  each  worker  might  have  no 
difficulty  in  altering  the  proportions  to  suit  his  own  case. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  increased  tendency  to  blistering  caused  by  a 
larger  proportion  of  gum  I  should  use  as  much  as  fifteen  grains  to 
the  ounce.  As  it  is  we  must  be  contented  to  get  the  greatest  number 
of  good  points  in  a  process,  sacrificing  a  little  here  and  there  to 
make  all  work  harmoniously. 

I  do  not  claim  any  title  to  originality  for  the  formula  for  a  pre¬ 
servative  given  last  week,  and  must  certainly  give  Colonel  Wortley 
the  credit  of  having  proved  to  me  that  such  a  mixture,  or  one  very 
similar,  had  certain  advantages  over  the  ones  I  was  using  two 
months  ago. 

White  versus  Unbleached  Filtering  Paper. — Having  suffered  from 
using  white  filtering  paper,  I  wish  to  caution  others  against  employ¬ 
ing  it.  By  detailing  a  bit  or  two  of  my  own  experience  I  may,  per¬ 
haps,  help  to  clear  up  the  reason  of  some  occasional  defects  in  dry 
plates  which  have  hitherto  sorely  puzzled  many  of  us. 

In  the  first  place :  the  “  reason  why  ”  white  blotting  or  filtering 
paper  ought  not  to  be  used  is  that  it  is  very  often  impure  from  con- 
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taining  a  variable,  and  sometimes  a  decidedly  appreciable,  amount 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  chemical  is  used  as  an  antichlor, 
after  bleaching  the  pulp,  and  is  not  always  eliminated  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  washing. 

Experience  No.  1. — I  had  obtained  a  quantity  of  white  blotting- 
paper  from  a  first-rate  wholesale  house.  Using  some  of  it  one  day 
to  blot  off  a  few  sheets  of  sensitised  paper,  I  was  led  to  suspect  its 
quality  by  observing  that  where  it  was  moistened  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver  it  very  rapidly  assumed  a  brown  tint.  A  few  days  afterwards 
I  had  farther  proof  of  the  nature  of  its  defect.  Wishing  to  dry  a 
batch  of  collodio-bromide  plates  very  rapidly,  a  quantity  of  this  blot¬ 
ting-paper  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  tin  box,  and  on  it  several 
thicknesses  of  pure  filtering  paper.  On  this  the  plates  rested.  Ap¬ 
plying  a  spirit  lamp  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  I  accidentally  scorched 
the  white  paper  which  came  nearest  to  the  heat.  On  raising  the  lid 
of  the  box  I  noticed  a  strong  sulphurous  smell,  and  on  trying  the 
dry  plates  they  were  all  found  to  fog  most  wofully.  I  afterwards 
proved  this  sample  of  blotting-paper  to  be  so  impure  that  it  would 
be  decidedly  unsafe  to  use  it  even  for  blotting  off  finished  prints. 

Experience  No.  2. — I  had,  about  this  time,  received  a  lot  of  filter¬ 
ing-paper  from  one  of  the  first  chemists  in  the  kingdom.  Besides 
packets  of  the  usual  circular  filters,  there  was  some  thick  and  thin 
paper  in  sheets.  The  thin  was  quite  white,  and  the  thick  the  colour 
of  unbleached  calico.  I  was  at  last  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
white  paper  was  impure ;  but,  before  ascertaining  this  fact,  I  expe¬ 
rienced  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

During  the  past  month  I  was  much  annoyed  on  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  to  find  every  plate  in  a  batch  of  collodio-bromide  defective. 
An  insensitive  streak  extended  from  one  corner  about  half-way 
across  the  plate.  After  some  time  I  found  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
filtering-paper,  on  which  the  lowest  corner  had  rested.  I  had  been 
using  a  strip  of  the  white  instead  of  the  unbleached,  and  here  was 
the  source  of  my  trouble. 

My  dry  plates  stand  in  such  a  manner  in  the  drying-box  that  the 
lowest  corner  only  rests  upon  a  strip  of  filtering-paper,  and  they  are 
not  placed  in  the  box  until  the  greater  proportion  of  the  moisture 
has  been  drained  away. 

As  extra-sensitive  plates  are  more  easily  affected  than  others'  by 
all  kinds  of  deleterious  influences,  many  defects  might,  perhaps,  be 
traced  to  the  same  cause  as  the  one  just  quoted,  as  it  is  one  that  is 
too  little  suspected. 

I  hope  to  discard  filtering-paper  altogether  from  my  dry-plate 
operations,  using  instead  a  textile  fabric  that  may  be  easily  and 
effectually  cleansed.  For  filtering  the  emulsion  and  preservative  I 
now  never  use  paper,  and  I  do  not  intend  using  it  any  longer  for 
drying  plates,  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so.  For  this  last  pur¬ 
pose  the  thing  is  to  find  some  pure  fabric  that  will  easily  “  suck  up” 
moisture. 

In  writing  these  few  notes  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  photo¬ 
graphers  generally,  and  dry-plate  workers  in  particular,  to  a  great 
source  of  danger  which  I  am  afraid  has  been  hitherto  almost  entirely 
unsuspected  by  the  majority  of  folk.  Moral:  Never  use  filtering- 
paper  for  photographic  purposes  unless  you  are  convinced  of  its 
absolute  purity,  and  especially  distrust  the  white.  The  latter  will 
too  often  prove  “  all  fair  without  and  all  abomination  within.” 

Henry  Cooper. 


the  nascent  image  in  the  collodion  have,  in  penetrating  the  film, 
acted  chemically  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  below  it;  for  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  glass  is  susceptible  to  these  influences,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  in  its  constitution  a  salt  of  a  metal.  Question,  then 
Can  a  glass  plate  when  so  acted  upon  be  again  and  again  made 
chemically  pure,  so  that  its  surface  shall  act  simply  as  a  support  to 
the  sensitive  film  of  collodion,  without  itself  determining  those  local 
molecular  actions  which  we  know  as  “markings?”  The  subject 
being  one  of  interest,  besides  being  important  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  made  me  resolve  to  go  through  a  series  of  exhaustive 
experiments  in  order  to  determine  two  points: — 

1st.  The  most  ready  mode  of  cleaning  glass  plates  which  had  no 
apparent  stain  on  the  surface. 

2nd.  How  far  it  was  possible  to  remove  the  visible  stains  on  glass, 
so  as  to  make  it  available  for  ordinary  use  in  the  studio,  short  of 
having  the  surface  renewed  by  the  glass-polishers. 

To  determine  this  latter  question  I  had  no  lack  of  materials,  inas¬ 
much  as  quantities  of  “  patent  plate,”  “  sheet,”  and  “flatted  crown,” 
which  had  been  used  dozens  of  times  in  ordinary  photographic  ex¬ 
periments,  were  now  “  laid  on  the  shelf,”  rich  in  every  variety  of 
stain,  and  ready  to  serve  as  illustrations  of  plate-cleaning  under 
difficulties. 

It  would  be  wearying  to  narrate  how  I  rubbed  and  scrubbed  at 
these  stains  with  chemical  and  mechanical  agents,  and  then,  as  far 
as  was  possible,  with  both  combined  —  tripoli,  finely-elutriated 
chalk,  rotten-stone,  “ pierre  ponce,"  colcothar,  charcoal ;  then  tripoli 
and  nitric  acid,  tripoli  and  aqua  regia.  But  in  all  these  I  thought  I 
recognised  a  clinging  of  the  material  about  the  edges  of  the  plate 
which  boded  ill  to  the  purity  of  the  bath;  so  I  rejected  mechanical 
agents  in  to  to. 

I  next  tried  prolonged  soaking  of  the  stained  plates  in  strong  acids 
—nitric,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitro-muriatic,  and  then  in  perhaps 
the  most  potent  of  all,  chromic  acid,  got  by  liberating  it  from  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  by  sulphuric  acid.  I  think  this  chromic-acid  treat¬ 
ment  removed  more  stains  than  any  other;  but  its  characteristic 
yellow  was  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  even  by  repeated  washings, 
and  I  had  reason  to  believe  the  sensitising  bath  was  injured  by  the  in¬ 
finitesimal  quantity  of  chromic  acid  clinging  about  plates  so  cleaned. 
The  other  strong  acids  were  to  a  certain  point  efficacious  in  removing 
slight  stains  ;  but  plates  are  difficult  of  manipulation  in  strong  acids, 
so  I  laid  aside  the  acid  for  the  easier  and  more  effective  alkaline 
treatment.  I  tried  all  the  common  and  potent  alkalies.  I  boiled 
plates  for  various  periods  in  washing-soda,  and  I  made  trials  of 
potash,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  what  are  called  “  washing-crystals.” 
Plates  were  well  rubbed  with  these  agents,  then  well  rinsed,  and  duly 
tested  for  purity  of  surface.  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  not  alluded 
to  the  use  of  spirits  of  wine  or  old  collodion,  which  last  was  freely 
employed  in  the  olden  time  for  plate-cleaning,  and  used  to  make  one’s 
eyes  smart  fearfully.  I  look  upon  these  comparatively  simple  deter¬ 
gents  now  as  only  useful  to  remove  the  accidental  soil  and  grease 
from  new  plates,  while  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  old  collo¬ 
dion  is  decidedly  convenient  to  employ  as  an  extempore  detergent 
where  a  glass  plate  has  been  used  before. 

Now  for  a  comparison  of  results.  I  found  that  many  stains  were, 
susceptible  of  removal,  but  that  when  the  stain  was  not  only  brown, 
but  iridescent  by  reflected  light,  it  was  indicative  of  decomposition 
of  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  no  treatment  of  mine  had  any  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  upon  it.  I  found  that  I  could  get  clean  plates  with  all 
the  processes  I  employed,  but  that,  naturally,  the  trouble  required 
varied  with  each  agent.  One  fruitful  source  of  vexation  .1  soon 
learned  to  avoid ;  and  that  was  any  attempt  to  wipe  the  plates,  after 
rinsing  and  while  they  were  wet,  with  a  quasi-clean  towel !  I  never 
found  any  cloth,  towel,  or  leather,  however  free  it  was  presumed  to 
be  from  the  article  soap,  but  it  seemed  capable  of  leaving  some 
smear  or  other  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  which  smear  no  after¬ 
amount  of  dry  rubbing  or  polishing  seemed  capable  of  eradicating. 
After  well  rinsing  the  plates  I  always  found  it  better  to  put  them  to 
stand  on  their  corners  to  dry,  which  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  photographic  studio  they  generally  did  in  the  course  of  half-an- 
liour.  I  may  now  proceed  to  say  that  of  all  the  agents  I  used  for 
plate-cleaning  I  give  the  preference  to  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  and  I 
may  state  that  in  many  hundreds  of  plates  cleaned  with  it  subse¬ 
quently  to  these  experiments  I  have  had  the  most  delightful  freedom 
from  stains.  I  find  the  following  to  be  the  most  ready  mode  of  em¬ 
ploying  this  valuable  detergent In  a  glass  dish  I  lay  a  wet  pad 
composed  of  a  few  layers  of  old  linen  (this  is  to  prevent  the  plate 
from  slipping) .  I  then  rub  both  sides  of  my  plates  moderately  with 
a  ball  of  old  linen  or  calico  wetted  with  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium ;  and  each  plate  so  rubbed  is  thrown  into  a  basin  of 
water  till  the  basin  is  full  of  plates,  or  till  all  the  batch  is  used  up. 


ON  THE  CLEANING  OF  GLASS  PLATES  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

I  am  induced  to  bring  the  subject  of  plate-cleaning  before  the  notice 
of  the  Society,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only  desirable  from  time  to  time 
to  look  to  our  appliances  in  art  or  science  so  as  to  make  them  efficient 
with  the  greatest  saving  of  time  and  labour ;  but  such  a  review  is 
especially  useful  at  a  period  when  the  obtaining  a  pure  surface  of 
glass  to  act  simply  as  a  support  to  the  delicate  film  of  collodion 
would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  the  large  body  of  photo¬ 
graphers— a  difficulty  apparently  so  great  that,  in  a  sort  of  despair, 
several  substances,  and  especially  albumen,  have  been  strenuously 
advocated  as  preliminary  coatings  for  glass  plates.  Now,  seeing  that 
albumen  has  the  character  of  injuring  the  sensitising  bath,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  layer  of  albumen  as  a  substitute  for  diligent  plate¬ 
cleaning  has  rather  been  made  a  party  question,  being  alternately 
hailed  as  a  blessing  and  deprecated  as  a  curse.  Laying  aside,  then, 
for  a  moment  the  question  of  preliminary  coatings,  let  us  concentrate 
our  attention  on  the  modes  either  actually  employed  or  proposed  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  pure  surface  on  the  glass  plate. 

Our  difficulty  evidently  lies  with  plates  which  have  been  used 
more  than  once,  and  where  the  powerful  reagents  used  to  develope 
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Now,  as  cyanide  of  potassium  is  extremely  soluble,  there  cannot  be 
much  of  it  clinging  to  the  plates  as  one  by  one  I  shake  them  in  the 
fluid  and  transfer  them  to  a  second  basin  of  water.  Practically,  I 
take  a  plate  from  the  first  water,  rinse  it  in  the  second,  and  then  put 
it  at  once  on  its  edge  to  dry.  As  I  collect  the  dried  plates  I  give 
each  a  wipe  on  face  and  edge  with  a  clean  dry  .cloth,  and  put  it  away 
in  the  store-box  as  chemically  clean.  When  these  plates  are  wanted 
for  use  a  moderate  polish  with  a  clean  dry  cloth  suffices,  but  where 
very  great  certainty  is  required  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  may 
be  used  to  remove  any  accidental  soil,  precisely  as  if  the  plate  were 
a  new  one ;  but  in  any  case  it  does  not  take  longer  than  ten  minutes 
to  prepare  a  dozen  plates  taken  from  the  store-boxes,  and  to  make 
these  plates,  I  think  I  may  say,  exquisitely  pure.  I  find  that  it  takes 
from  about  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a-lialf  to  clean  half-a-gross  of  the 
smaller  sizes  of  glass  plates  with  the  cyanide,  and  to  put  them  to 
dry.  I  shall  be  asked  if  I  do  not  think  the  cyanide  very  poisonous 
to  use.  I  answer,  not  with  ordinary  precautions.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  cyanide  need  not,  if  care  be  used,  come  into  contact  with  the 
hand  ;  and,  as  I  presume  the  rubbing  the  plates  with  this  agent 
would  be  done  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  large  room,  the  amount 
of  the  vapour  of  cyanogen  respired  would  be  inappreciable.  The 
valuable  qualities  will  be  recognised  in  the  fact  that  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  most  potent  as  a  deteryent ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  so 
that  it  readily  quits  the  plate,  and  that  by  no  chance  could  a  mere  trace 
of  it  injure  the  silver  bath.  Should  there  be  a  suspicion  of  cyanide 
clinging  to  the  plate,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  added  to  the  last 
rinsing-water  would  obviate  that  condition;  but  I  have  not  found 
such  treatment  to  be  necessary.  I  tried  the  acid;  but  the  plates 
were  just  as  good  without  it. 

I  see  that,  in  travelling,  Dr.  Vogel  used  a  strong  solution  of  am¬ 
monia  for  cleaning  his  plates,  and  found  it  to  be  very  efficacious. 
I  do  not  doubt  this  for  a  moment,  and  accept  it  with  all  respect  as  a 
valuable  agent  to  be  used  as  Dr.  Vogel  employed  it ;  but  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  employ  liquor  of  ammonia  to  clean  our  plates  on  a 
large  scale,  as,  to  be  efficient,  the  ammonia  must  be  strong,  and  irri¬ 
tation  to  the  eyes  would  seem  to  me  to  be  inevitable,  even  with  the 
greatest  precaution,  and  ultimately  most  damaging. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  information  derivable  from  these  experiments. 
I  make  out  that  new  glass  is  easy  to  clean,  and  that  the  same 
may  be  said  of  glass  which  has  been  used,  provided  that  when  the 
film  of  varnish  and  collodion  has  been  removed  there  be  no  stain 
visible  in  looking  through  the  plate.  Where  there  is  present  an  iri¬ 
descent  effect  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  I  take  it  to  be  an  indication 
that  the  glass  is  decomposed,  and,  therefore,  useless  for  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  photographic  work  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
a  plate  of  this  kind  can  be  utilised  by  coating  the  surface  with  albu¬ 
men  or  caoutchouc.  This  naturally  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  pre¬ 
liminary  coatings,  though  I  have  not  much  to  say  on  the  subject.  I 
have  used  coatings  of  albumen  now  and  then ;  but  working,  as  I  do, 
principally  with  small  plates,  I  have  looked  on  these  coatings  as  more 
trouble  than  profit.  As  to  whether  albumen  does  or  does  not  render 
sensitised  collodion  less  susceptible  to  actinism,  this  will,  of  course, 
soon  be  settled  by  direct  experiment ;  but  there  is  another  point  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  adopting  this  coating  for  small  plates,  and  where 
great  delicacy  is  required.  It  is  this :  however  great  the  care  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  filtration,  &c.,  of  the  albumen,  specks  of  extraneous 
matter  will  inevitably  be  present,  more  or  less,  and  so  help  to  swell 
the  aggregate  of  spots  in  the  negative  derivable  from  collodion  and 
varnish.  Therefore,  I  think  I  may  say  I  should  clean  plates  of  all 
sizes  with  the  cyanide,  but  should  only  coat  the  larger  sizes  with  al¬ 
bumen,  where  small  spots  or  specks  would  be  of  no  sort  of  impor¬ 
tance ,  more  paiticularly  I  should  use  a  preliminary  coating  for 
plates,  ii  respective  of  size,  where  slight  stains  were  observable,  and 
where  economy  was  an  object.  I  do  not’ ignore  the  advantages  of 
albumen  coating ;  but  I  should  hardly  make  use  of  it  if  I  could  get 
efficiency  by  simpler  means. 

This  comprises  what  I  have  to  say  on  a  subject  tiresome  enough  in 
itself,  but  full  of  importance  to  the  practical  photographer.  It  may 
be  that  there  are  some  to  whom  I  shall  have  conveyed  no  new  infor¬ 
mation  ;  for  this  plate-cleaning  is  a  subject  which  must  have  occupied 
the  mind  of  many  a  vigorous  thinker,  and  of  these  some  may  have 
carried  the  subject  to  a  more  successful  climax  than  I  have  been  able 
to  c fleet.  I  only  hope  in  such  a  case  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
photographic  art,  the  subject  will  be  most  fully  discussed,  and  that 
my  paper,  given  in  all  honesty  of  purpose,  will  have  the  effect  of 
eliciting  the  practical  experiences  not  only  of  the  eminent  members 
of  our  society,  but  of  all  votaries  of  photography  to  whom  per¬ 
fection  in  the  appliances  may  be  a  matter  of  artistic  interest  or  of 
commercial  importance. 

Jo'in-  .\ nt tow,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.M.S. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  CASEINE  AND  ITS  APPLI¬ 
CATION  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Pure  caseine  is  not  as  yet  procurable  at  the  stores,  and  I  will,  there¬ 
fore,  give  here  a  detailed  description  of  its  preparation  and  the 
apparatus  used. 

London  milk  does  not  yield  as  good  caseine  as  country  milk,  the 
reason  for  which,  I  believe,  may  be  found  in  the  food  of  the  cattle. 
Even  of  country  milk  summer  produce  is  preferable.  The  best  milk 
is  that  in  which  all  fatty  particles  separate  from  the  rest  easily.  If 
that  be  not  the  case  the  resulting  caseine  is  not  pure,  not  good,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  get  a  good  produce  by  using  chemicals  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  fatty  matter. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  prepare  caseine  in  large  quantities.  Pro¬ 
cure  say  six  gallons  of  milk,  and  keep  it  in  a  dark  and  cool  place  for 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  carefully  skimming  off  the 
cream.  With  the  right  description  of  milk  two  skimmings  are 
sufficient  to  remove  all  fat,  but  some  kinds  require  three.  Now  pour 
the  milk  into  a  zinc  vessel  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  it.  This 
vessel  must  fit  into  a  copper,  allowing  at  least  three  inches  of  space 
all  round  between  the  two,  which  space  is  filled  with  water.  Dilute 
one  ounce  of  acetic  acid  with  ten  ounces  of  water ;  add  this  to  the 
milk,  stirring  well.  Light  a  fire  under  the  copper,  immerse  a  ther¬ 
mometer  into  the  milk,  and  keep  the  temperature  of  the  latter  as 
near  100°  Fahr.  as  you  can. 

By  raising  the  temperature  you  can  expedite  the  progress  of  coagu¬ 
lation,  but  the  resulting  caseine  will  not  be  good.  Allow  at  least 
forty-eight  hours.  There  is  no  necessity  to  stir  it;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  preferable  to  leave  it  alone,  because  this  will  enable  you  to  re¬ 
move  any  fatty  particles,  should  any  have  remained.  You  can  easily 
see  that  all  fat  rises  to  the  surface  and  is  different  in  colour.  Your 
curds  ought  to  be  of  a  bluish-white  colour. 

At  the  end  of  two  days  (or  more  does  not  matter)  ladle  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  zinc  vessel  into  a  large  conical  flannel  bag,  to  drain  off 
the  whey;  then  wring  and  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  adhering 
moisture  as  you  can,  and  empty  into  a  clean  earthenware  pan  or 
dish,  or  a  sheet  of  clean  paper.  Break  up  the  lumps  into  as  small 
particles  as  possible,  and  put  them  in  the  press.  The  press  is  a 
simple  square  box,  made  of  one-inch  deal  board,  eighteen  inches 
high  and  six  inches  square  inside.  A  piece  of  the  same  deal  board, 
having  a  number  of  small  holes  bored  in  it,  and  a  stout,  short  stick 
attached  in  its  centre,  to  allow  it  to  be  used  as  a  piston,  is  made  to 
fit  exactly  into  the  box. 

Having  put  your  curds  into  the  box,  pour  boiling  water  on  them, 
so  as  to  cover  about  four  or  five  inches ;  stir  a  minute,  then  insert  the 
piston,  and,  by  leaning  heavily  upon  it,  squeeze  out  the  water,  which 
will  escape  through  the  holes.  Pour  this  water  out  or  draw  it  off 
with  a  syphon,  taking  care  to  keep  the  piston  tight  on  the  curds. 
Repeat  this  operation  with  boiling  w&ter,  and  then  throw  the  caseine 
into  a  pan  containing  clear  cold  water.  Break  up  the  lumps,  and 
stir.  Drain,  and  squeeze  in  a  flannel  bag,  and  finally  spread  out  on  a 
clean  sheet  of  paper  to  dry.  This  will  take  three  or  six  days,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season  or  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Take  the  trouble 
to  break  up  the  caseine  as  finely  as  possible — the  advantages  of  which 
are  that,  firstly,  it  dries  quicker,  and,  secondly,  when  used,  dissolves 
sooner.  It  can  be  used  wet ;  only,  as  you  are  not  likely  to  use  large 
quantities  at  once,  it  must  be  thoroughly  dried  in  order  to  keep. 
When  dried,  it  keeps  good  for  ever.  Keep  it  in  cotton  bags,  hung  up. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  the  press  must  be  made  of 
good  dried  deal ;  otherwise,  the  first  batch  or  two  of  caseine  might 
be  spoiled  on  account  of  a  certain  quantity  of  resinous  and  other 
volatile  matter  which  is  contained  in  green  wood.  It  is  advisable, 
under  any  circumstances,  before  using  the  press  for  the  first  time,  to 
pour  in  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  common  soda, 
rinsing  afterwards  well  with  both  boiling  and  cold  waters. 

The  caseine  so  prepared  can  be  used  for  various  purposes,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  preparation  of  carbon  tissue  for  printing,  making 
transfers  for  photolithography,  and  for  the  production  of  surfaces  for 
relief  printing.  Caseine  is,  likewise,  the  best  glue  or  cement  known. 
It  beats  glue  when  used  for  wood.  It  has  wonderful  powers  of  tenacity, 
and  if,  in  using  it  to  cement  broken  glass  or  china  or  metal  goods,  you 
put  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  your  dis¬ 
solved  caseine,  nothing  will  cause  the  cemented  parts  to  come  asunder. 
Of  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  the  production  of  surface  blocks 
for  the  typographic  press  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  novelty,  and  the 
description  of  that  process  may,  therefore,  precede  the  others. 

Dissolve  fifty  grammes  of  caseine  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
cents,  of  water,  to  which  add  a  few  drops  of  liquor  ammonia.  Stir 
occasionally.  When  thoroughly  dissolved  it  should  be  of  a  syrupy 
consistency.  Now  make  a  stiff  paste  of  three  hundred  grammes  of 
best  china  clay,  ten  cubic  cents,  of  glycerine,  and  of  water  quant.  sutf\. 
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Workituntilitisofathoroughly  homogenous  consistency;  then  addfive 
hundred  cubic  cents,  of  water  and  mix  with  the  dissolved  caseine.  Strain 
or  squeeze  through  linen  or  flannel  to  get  rid  of  all  coarse  particles. 

With  a  flat,  soft  hog’s-liair  brush  lay  an  even  coating  of  this  paste 
on  strong  cardboard,  taking  care  not  to  lay  it  on  too  thick.  Equalise 
with  a  soft  badger  tool.  When  this  has  set — that  is,  when  partially 
dried — lay  on  a  second  coat,  and  so  on  until  you  have  a  sufficient 
thickness.  Generally  six  coatings  are  as  much  as  can  be  safely  laid 
on,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  cracking.  Great  care  is  required  in 
this  coating  process.  You  must  not  lay  on  the  second  coat  until  the 
first  has  set,  or  you  would  disturb  the  first,  and  the  surface  would  be 
uneven;  nor  must  you  wait  until  the  first  is  dried,  because  then 
your  second  coat  would  split  off.  The  best  guide  is  to  look  at  the 
card  by  reflected  light ;  the  moment  when  the  mass  loses  its  shining 
appearance  and  assumes  a  look  of  dull  matt  is  the  proper  time  to 
put  on  another  coat.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  the  air  should 
have  free  access  to  the  back  of  the  card.  To  this  end  have  wooden 
frames  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  and  nail  wire  netting  over. 
Place  your  card  thereon  when  putting  on  the  caseine-clay  composi¬ 
tion.  When  the  last  coat  has  set  hang  up  the  card  to  dry,  which 
takes  about  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours. 

When  dry  cut  this  prepared  card  into  the  required  sizes  with  a 
straight-edge  and  knife,  brush  it  over  with  acidulated  water  (acetic  acid 
being  added  to  the  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  decidedly 
sour  to  the  taste) ;  let  this  soak  in,  and,  while  the  mass  is  still  moist 
(not  wet),  submit  your  cards  to  a  strong  pressure  between  metal  plates. 
A  photographic  mounting  press  will  do,  although  passing  through  a 
regular  hot-press  rolling  machine  gives  the  best  results.  The  metal 
plates  must  not  be  hot. 

The  purpose  of  this  process  is  twofold — first,  to  give  an  even, 
satinised  surface ;  and,  secondly,  to  render  the  mass  more  compact, 
closer,  and  of  a  finer  texture,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  produce  the 
very  finest  lines,  which  otherwise  could  not  be  got. 

Now  to  produce  adesign  in  relief  on  this  card  you  sensitise  the  surface 
by  brushing  it  over  with  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  drying.  This,  of  course,  must  be  done  in  the  dark  room. 
When  dry,  expose  in  a  strong  printing-frame  under  a  negative  to  light. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that— first,  the  negative  must 
be  reversed  if  the  object  be  to  use  the  surface  for  subsequent  print¬ 
ing;  and,  secondly,  that  it  must  be  perfect  as  regards  opacity  and 
transparency.  The  lines  to  be  reproduced  in  relief  must  be  bare 
glass,  while  the  other  parts  must  be  perfectly  impenetrable  to  light. 
Do  not  put  the  frame  in  the  direct  sun. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  data  for  the  exposure ;  that  depends  alto¬ 
gether  upon  the  light  and  the  negative.  If  the  negative  be  perfect 
no  harm  will  be  done  by  a  long  exposure.  After  exposure,  remove 
the  card  from  the  frame  (in  the  dark  room)  and  with  a  soft  camel’s- 
hair  brush,  warm  water,  and  common  soap  proceed  to  develope  the 
design  by  carefully  brushing  and  washing  the  card,  having  always  a 
good  lather  on  it.  After  a  couple  of  minutes’  brushing  you  can  con¬ 
tinue  the  operation  in  the  light,  as  the  card  is  no  longer  sensitive. 
You  will  see  now  that  the  parts  unacted  on  by  the  light  will  dissolve 
away.  Rinse  often  in  clean  water  in  order  to  watch  the  process.  A 
little  experience  is  necessary  to  guide  one  in  this  operation  of  deve¬ 
lopment,  as  in  the  wet  state  the  plate  is  deceptive  as  to  depth.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  unaltered  parts  swell  up  in  develop¬ 
ing,  while  the  others  do  not.  Although  the  design  stands  out  in 
relief,  yet  it  does  not  do  so  to  the  extent  you  might  have  expected. 
If  you  force  it,  by  long  and  hard  application  of  brush  and  soap,  you 
will  be  likely  to  injure  the  fine  lines. 

When  yoU'  deem  it  to  be  sufficiently  developed,  rinse  in  clean 
water  and  stand  it  up  to  partially  dry.  If  left  to  dry  spontaneously 
the  card  would  not  remain  flat~a  condition  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  for  printing.  After  the  card  has  partially  dried,  put  it,  face 
downwards,  on  a  glass  or  metal  plate,  a  board  or  another  plate  with 
a  weight  on  top,  and  let  it  so  remain  until  thoroughly  dry.  Any 
attempt  to  bend  a  dry  card  would  be  fatal,  as  the  caseine-clay  com¬ 
position  is  extremely  brittle. 

If  the  design  consist  of  many,  or  principally  of  fine,  lines,  then  in 
order  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  sharpness  in  the  final  result  it  is 
necessary  to  blacken  the  surface  of  the  card  before  sensitising.  This 
is  best  done  by  a  coating  of  caseine,  gelatine,  or  gum  and  lampblack. 
I  prefer  caseine ;  but,  whichever  you  use,  make  the  solution  very 
thin — just  sufficient  gelatinous  matter  to  hold  the  black  in  suspense. 

To  make  this  now  dried  card  fit  for  printing  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  stereotype  or  electrotype  cast  made  and  mounted,  and  finally  the 
larger  white  spaces  may  be  deepened  with  the  graver  and  the  gouge. 

We  can  also  produce  a  design  in  relievo  on  this  card  without  a  ne¬ 
gative,  by  simply  drawing  on  the  card  with  a  pen  and  ink,  the  latter 
being  made  as  follows ; — Ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  pot¬ 


ash,  five  grains  of  chloride  of  copper,  and  liquid  Indian  ink  quant, 
sujf.  to  make  it  black.  Expose  to  light  after  drawing  for  at  least  one 
hour.  Development  the  same  as  before  mentioned.  If  for  printing, 
the  design  must  be  reversed. 

The  following  is  an  ingenious  little  contrivance  to  get  over  the  ob¬ 
stacles  of  having  either  to  take  a  negative  or  to  draw  reversed : — ■ 
Dissolve  twenty  grains  of  gum  arabic  and  five  grains  of  sugar-candy 
in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  add  liquid  Indian  ink.  With  this  make 
the  design  on  good  thin  photographic  paper.  When  the  design  has 
been  completed  and  the  ink  is  dry,  pin  the  paper  firmly  down  on  a 
board,  and  with  an  ordinary  printer’s  roller  proceed  to  ink  it  over 
with  printing  ink.  Take  it  off  the  board,  and,  by  transmitted  light, 
examine  it  well  to  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  opaque  all  over.  If  not, 
repeat  the  rolling.  In  this  operation  you  must  be  careful  to  pin  down 
well  and  secure  the  edges  of  the  paper,  the  suction  of  a  printer’s  roller, 
which  is  made  of  glue  and  treacle,  being  so  strong  that  unless  your 
paper  be  well  secured  you  might  see  it  stick  to  the  roller  instead  of 
to  the  board.  After  inking,  every  vestige  of  drawing  has  disappeared, 
of  course.  Allow  the  ink  to  soak  a  little  into  the  paper — say  for 
lialf-an-hour ;  then  the  paper  is  placed  in  a  dish  containing  cold 
water  slightly  acidulated.  The  dish  is  to  be  kept  moving,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  design  will  reappear — this  time  white  on  black.  When 
thoroughly  developed  take  out  and  dry  between  blotting-paper,  when 
a  negative  will  be  found  that  can  be  used  on  either  side. 

In  bad  weather  it  is  advisable  to  varnish  the  paper  with  mastic 
varnish  after  drawing  and  before  inking,  to  make  it  more  transparent. 
In  exposing  a  card  under  such  a  negative  a  much  longer  time  has  to 
be  given  ;  but  the  ultimate  results  are  the  same. 

In  a  future  communication  I  will  say  something  about  the  use  of 
caseine  in  other  branches  of  photography.  F.  E.  W.  B. 


THE  GONOMETER— AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR  MEASURING 
THE  ANGLE  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LANDSCAPE. 

In  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  of  the  1st  instant  there  is  a 
description,  by  the  Count  Ludovico  de  Courten,  of  a  small  apparatus 
to  which  he  he  has  given  the  above  designation,  it  being,  as  he  says, 
a  modification  of  the  iconometer  invented  by  M.  Davanne,  by  which 
that  instrument  is  rendered  applicable  to  the  latest  improvements 
in  photographic  optics.  The  name  “  gonometer  ”  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  gonia  (angle)  and  metron  (measure),  its  signification 
being  measurer  of  angles,  and  it  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  goniometer  of  Wollaston,  the  object  of  which  is  to  determine 
crystallographic  angles.  Referring  to  the  iconometer  of  M.  Davanne, 
the  Count  says I  have  substituted  for  the  small  ocular  plate  a  kind  of 
circle  so  mounted  on  the  instrument  that  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  advance  far  enough  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  angle  or 
point  whence  start  the  lines,  which,  by  their  opening,  determine  the 
extent  of  the  angle.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  embrace  angles 
which  are  exceedingly  open,  but  which  in  practice  little  exceed  90°. 

The  gonometer  is  neither  complicated  nor  difficult  to  understand, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  diagrams,  and  it  is  the  simplest 
application  possible  for  measuring  optical  angles. 

The  instrument  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  compass  or  of  two  blades 
on  hinges.  as  in  the  diagram  — 


A  A'  pointers  are  in  brass,  and  have  at  their  extremities  the 
B  B,  quadrants  (marks  to  guide  the  observer  in  estimating  the 
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angle) ;  the  most  distant  are  in  brass,  blackened  and  unpolished.  C, 
central  pivot,  or  summit  of  the  angle.  D,  index  with  vernier  (the 
adjustment  is  similar  to  a  barometer’s  vernier) ;  the  inner  extremity 
indicates  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  opening  upon  the  angular 
scale  (this  piece  is  fixed  to  the  pointer  A).  E,  angular  scale,  divided 
by  intervals  of  from  0°  to  90°;  the  units  are  given  by  the  vernier 
(this  piece  is  fixed  to  the  pointer  A').  F,  the  screw-hole  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  pivot,  used  to  fix  the  opening  and  render  the  movement  more  or 
less  difficult.  G,  buttons  for  separating  the  pointers.  The  figures 
are  in  exact  proportion  and  of  the  proper  size  of  the  model. 

In  using  the  gonometer  it  is  held  horizontally  by  means  of  the 
buttons  which  make  the  separation,  the  eye  being  at  the  side  of  the 
pivot ;  and  the  instrument  is  opened  until  the  view  is  comprehended 
in  the  two  lines  which,  leaving  the  eye,  pass  by  the  quadrants,  and 
finish  at  the  extreme  sides  of  the  image.  For  the  vertical  angles 
the  manner  of  proceeding  is  self-evident. 

It  is  necessary  to  change  the  observation  when  embracing  any 
considerable  space,  so  as  to  obtain  perfectly  the  prolongation  of  the 
two  lines.  The  instrument  should  be  held  firmly,  the  eye  well  ob¬ 
serving  the  line.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  in  these  movements 
of  the  eyes  and  head  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  instrument  fixed ; 
experience  has  shown  the  contrary.  The  nearer  the  central  pivot 
the  less  the  displacement  is  felt,  and  the  farther  you  are  from  it  the 
better  the  quadrants  mark  the  lines  ;  without  that  the  two  first, 
which  are  close  to  the  eye,  present  themselves  in  a  confused  manner. 
But  in  the  horizontal  angles  it  is  possible,  without  any  difficulty,  to 
acquire  considerable  precision  -by  looking  with  the  right  eye  at  the 
left  line,  and  with  the  left  eye  at  the  line  on  the  right.  There  is  a 
distance  at  which  the  lines  pass  precisely  by  the  respective  quadrants 
and  the  axis  of  observation.  At  this  point  the  separation  should  be 
stopped,  and  the  number  of  degrees  marked  upon  the  index  of  the 
angular  scale  should  be  noted  down. 

For  greater  certainty  it  is  well,  when  such  is  possible,  to  rest  the 
arm  on  a  tree,  a  wall,  or  a  piece  of  furniture,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  is  quite  practicable  in  vertical  measurements. 

The  large-angled  single  landscape  combinations  employed  scarcely 
cover  more  than  a  surface  equal  to  their  focus,  the  angle  of  which  is 
a  little  over  50°,  while  the  maximum  that  can  be  obtained  by  the 
combined  system  does  not  exceed  double  of  that  same  distance; 
therefore,  it  is  very  seldom  that  an  apparatus  for  so  large  an  open¬ 
ing  is  made  use  of.  In  a  general  way  views  do  not  exceed  60°  to  65°. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  maximum  side  of  an  image  be  60°, 
we  will  make  choice  of  the  optical  combination  which  best  compre¬ 
hends  that  opening  for  the  surface  to  be  covered.  There  is  here  a 
great  latitude  which  cannot  be  determined  d  priori,  and  which  exacts 
on  the  part  of  photographers  knowledge  of  a  certain  space. 

The  gonometer  serves  to  determine  the  angles  covered  by  the 
different  focal  combinations.  By  placing  the  instrument  on  the 
camera  and  the  pivot  upon  the  direction  of  the  mediate  line  of  the 
unpolished  glass,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  same  space  that  is  painted 
upon  this,  the  number  of  degrees  can  be  read  upon  the  angular  scale. 

An  extreme  and  rigorous  exactness  in  estimating  the  angles  after 
nature  is  not  necessary;  nevertheless,  the  instrument  will  give  it. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  gonometer  for  some  time.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  likely  to  render  useful  service  to  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  but  it  is  possible  I  may  deceive  myself,  for  a  father  sees  only 
that  which  is  to  be  admired  in  his  own  children. 


EXPRESSION. 

Writing  to  the  Photographer's  Friend ,  Mr.  N.  R.  W.,  of  Hartford, 
Con.,  gives  his  sentiments  concerning  the  duties  of  the  photographer  in 
eliciting  a  proper  expression  on  the  face  of  his  sitter.  With  most  opera, 
tives,  he  says,  the  very  height  of  their  ambition  is  reached  when  they 
succeed  in  producing  a  clear,  sharp,  well-defined  negative;  in  short,  one 
that  is  perfect,  so  far  as  correct  lighting  and  careful  manipulation  can 
make  it.  When  such  a  result  is  arrived  at  by  our  average  artists,  they 
hasten  from  the  dark  room  the  moment  the  development  is  completed  to 
assure  the  sitter  of  his  success.  It  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  a  word, 
because  she  reads  the  result  in  every  lineament  of  his  face.  She  leaves 
the  studio  to  return  in  a  day  or  two  for  a  proof,  and  our  artist  posts 
back  to  wash  and  fix  the  negative,  &c.  While  coating  the  next  plate  he 
indulges  in  visionary  speculations  as  to  the  number  of  dozen  she  will 
order.  His  next  sitter,  possessing  an  entirely  different  face,  complexion, 
and  perhaps  drapery,  is  placed  in  the  same  light,  the  same  exposure 

given,  and  of  course  the  result  is  somewhat  different  from  the  first _ in 

fact,  not  so  good ;  so  the  development  is  cut  short  and  the  plate  often¬ 
times  angrily  (lung  into  the  potash.  After  hastily  coating  another  plate 
lie  presents  himself  to  the  sitter  with  a  face  which  is  just  as  perfect  a 
mirror  of  his  failure  as  it  was  of  his  triumph,  He  is  not  quite  so  bland 


this  time;  not  a  word  escapes  him  but  the  stereotyped — “you  moved,” 
accompanied  by  a  look  anything  but  soothing.  After  having  thus 
prepared  her  mind  for  the  happy,  animated  expression  she  wishes  to 
wear,  he  proceeds  to  make  the  second  exposure.  A  very  decided 
admonition  to  keep  perfectly  still  is  administered,  and  the  addition  of  a 
few  more  seconds  produces  a  negative  up  to  our  hero’s  staudard  of 
chemical  excellence.  Perhaps  he  notices  that  the  expression  is  cross, 
but  he  cares  nothing  for  that;  it  will  make  a  good,  print  and  that  he 
thinks  is  sufficient  to  insure  him  the  reputation  of  a  very  painstaking 
photographer.  Next  day  our  operator  is  rendered  indignant  when  his 
first  sitter  calls  and  expresses  herself  dissatisfied  with  the  expression  of 
her  picture,  which  is  dull,  &c.  Although  the  friend  or  frieuds  with 
her  support  her  opinion  he  mentally  pronounces  them  all  fools,  and 
mechanically  goes  to  work  to  make  another  negative,  all  the  while  feeling 
he  is  doing  unnecessary  work,  and  looking  this  feeling  to  perfection. 
Of  course  the  lady  observes  his  mood,  and  sits  down  in  what  she  imagines 
is  a  dentist’s  chair  and  the  operator  a  pair  of  “ fawcepts."  The 
operation  over  she  orders  half  a  dozen,  and  leaves  the  studio  with  a 
determination  never  to  sit  there  again.  Soon  the  other  lady’s  proof  is 
called  for,  and  pronounced  “horrid  cross.”  All  his  patience  is  now  gone, 
and  in  chilling  tones  he  assures  madam  it  is  as  good  a  photograph  as  he 
can  make,  adding  that  he  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  expression — 
that  is  her  business. 

Now,  I  claim  it  is  his  business,  andjdiat  he  should  exert  himself  to 
produce  a  good  expression  on  every  sitter’s  face ;  for  expression  is  indi¬ 
viduality,  and  without  this  expression  or  individuality  the  photograph, 
no  matter  how  great  a4monument  to  manipulative  skill  jit  may  be,  is 
worthless  as  a  likeness.  Therefore,  I  consider  the  likeness  the  most 
essential  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  production  of  a  portrait.  Who  is 
satisfied  with  a  portrait  that  every  one  pronounces  an  excellent  photo¬ 
graph  but  good  for  nothing  as  a  likeness?  Yet  how  many  photogra¬ 
phers  are  there  who  give  no  thought  fcto  4the  sitter’s  expression  beyond 
the  customary — “Give  us  a  good  expression,”  “Look  a  little  pleasanter,” 
&c.,  which  only  make  matters  worse  by  encouraging  a  look  which  is 
assumed,  and  neither  from  the  mind  or  is  seen  in  the  eyes,  but  merely 
in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  which  are  either  relaxed  or  contracted  for 
the  occasion. 

How  very  different  is  jit  with  portrait  painters !  The  one  great  point 
of  excellence  with  them  is  “expression.”  Modelling,  drapery,  &c.,  are 
all  subservient  to  likeness  ;  and  how  do  they  manage  to  get  this  indivi¬ 
duality  ?  Certainly  not  by  affirming  that  it  is  his  or  her  business  to 
make  this  expression,  but  by  assuming  their  most  agreeable  manner,  by 
pleasant  conversation,  &c.  They  must  see  this  expression  before  they 
can  convey  it  to  the  canvas,  and  they  consider  it  their  business  to 
summon  it  to  the  surface.  They  know  human  nature  is  impressionable. 
Tliis  is  particularly  observable  in  children,  who  are^instinctively  either 
attracted  or  repelled  by  your  looks  or  manner.  So  is  it  with  adults,  to 
some  extent ;  impress  them  favourably  by  your  own  demeanor  and  they 
will  look  favourably.  Do  this,  and  you  will  find  your  greatest  annoy¬ 
ance  will  cease,  for  you  will  hear  no  more  about  that  “horrid  cross 
look.”  I  know  that  portrait  painters  possess  every  advantage  in  time, 
&c.,  over  us,  but  we  certainly  have  more  control  over  the  expression 
than  is  generally  conceded.  It  is  not  at  all  times  possible  to  represent 
a  Patrick  Henry  in  all  the  fiery  vehemence  of  his  oratory,  or  a  Lincoln 
expressing  his  “with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  to  all;”  but  we 
can  assui-edly  do  better  than  make  them  look  like  whipped  school  boys 
longing  for  vengeance. 


Ctmtemporarji 

EXPERIENCES  OF  CARBON  PRINTING. 


[Journal  of  the  PHOTOGRAPHiCiSociETY.] 

Some  little  experiences  gained  in  the  practice  of  carbon  printing  by  the 
Autotype  process  during  the  past  few  years  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  those  who  are  seriously  contemplating  its  adoption.  From  all  sides  I 
hear  rumours  about  making  a^trial  and  giving  the  process  a  fair  chance ; 
and  there  are  now  to  my  knowledge  several  LondoiUportraitists^of 
reputation  who  are  so  far  satisfied  with  the  success  they  have  lately 
obtained  that  they  threaten  to  give  silver  pictures  the  go-by  altogether. 
That  carbon  printing  has  not  hitherto  given  such  delicate  results  as  our 
ordinary  method  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  by  all ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vigorous  printing  of  bold  free  subjects  is  possibly  more  easily 
secured  with  pigments  than  with  silver.  While  it  must  be  allowed,  too, 
even  by  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  newer  method,  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  has  over  and  over  again  in  past  years  been  employed  for  vignettes 
and  other  small  and  delicate  pictures  with  but  little  success,  still  in  this 
case  a  plea  may  fairly  be  urged  on  behalf  of  carbon.  The  preparation  of 
a  softly-shaded  vignette  is  a  difficult  task  enough,  goodness  knows,  with 
albnmenised  paper;  and  it  is  surely  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
if  we  cannot  off-hand  produce  a  picture  of  the  kind  in  permanent  pig¬ 
ments,  of  which  we  have  had  as  yet  comparatively  little  experience. 
And  herein,  in  my  opinion,  lies  the  great  reason  for  the  rejection  of  car¬ 
bon  printing  in  many  studios^;  we  want  to  produce  straight  away  the 
i  finest  examples  of  photography,  such  as  can  only  be  obtained  with  albu- 
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menised  paper  with  considerable  skill  and  practice,  and  we  are  not  con¬ 
tented  at  the  outset  with  ordinary  plain  or  masked  prints,  of  which  speci¬ 
mens  have  certainly  been  prepared  equal  to  the  finest  albumenised  pictures. 

Fortunately  very  high  excellence  in  printing  is  not  imperative  in  the 
production  of  the  War  Department  photographs,  which  consist,  as  most 
of  my  readers  know,  of  pictures  of  guns,  targets,  horses,  warlike  stores, 
&c. ;  and  if  any  human  models  are  reproduced,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  portraying  the  features,  but  rather  the  dress  and  accoutrements  of 
the  men.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  in  my  power  to  take  up 
pigment  printing  at  a  comparatively  early  date;  and  I  suppose  from 
first  to  last  there  have  now  been  produced  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  at 
Woolwich  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  carbon,  pictures.  On  an 
average  we  produce  three  hundred  large  prints  per  week  ;  and  in  order 
to  be  able  to  do  this  amount  of  printing  at  one  time,  and  without  em¬ 
ploying  the  developing  plates  twice  over,  there  is  a  stock  of  350  zinc 
plates  kept  ready  at  hand. 

As  regards  the  development  of  the  tissue :  this,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
conducted  by  making  the  solarised  tissue  adhere  (by  swelling  in  cold 
water)  to  an  impermeable  surface,  such  as  a  zinc  plate,  and  then  wash¬ 
ing  the  material  in  warm  water.  Zinc  plates  planished  and  grained 
with  sand  were  used  in  the  first  instance  as  a  developing  support;  but 
to  increase  the  transparency  in  the  shadows  I  substituted  a  polished  or 
scraped  surface.  This  I  found  not  only  gave  a  more  delicate  and  at  the 
same  time  more  brilliant  picture,  but,  moreover,  never  caused  a  blacken¬ 
ing  or  soiling  of  the  surface  of  the  print,  which  grained  plates,  especially 
when  first  used,  always  bring  about.  Another  advantage  lies  in  the 
cost  of  the  polished  plates,  -which  may  be  purchased  at  two-thirds  the 
price  of  grained  ones,  a  saving  of  fourpence  per  pound  being  effected ; 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  purchase  of  some  eight  hundredweight  of 
metal  (for  this  is  the  weight  of  our  stock),  the  question  of  cost  is  really 
an  important  one.  The  surface  or  glaze  of  the  print  is  also  in  some 
measure  influenced  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  waxing  compound, 
which  must  always  be  applied  to  the  plates  as  sparingly  as  possible ;  but 
the  character  of  the  metal  surface  is,  after  all,  the  principal  point  to  be 
attended  to. 

The  main  difficulties  in  carbon  printing  are  to  be  found  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  tissue.  The  temperature,  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  also  the  misbehaviour  sometimes  of  the  tissue  itself  (especially  when 
manufactured  in  a  sensitive  condition),  are  stumbling-blocks  which  oc¬ 
casionally  beset  the  carbon  printer ;  but  very  much  may  be  done  to 
counteract  them.  A  test  negative  of  known  intensity  is  printed  every 
morning  to  judge  of  the  sensitiveness  and  solubility.  In  summer, 
when  too  brittle,  the  tissue  is  kept  in  a  damp  locality ;  while  in  winter 
the  material  may  be  sometimes  improved  by  drying  gently  before  use. 
Faulty  tissue  may,  during  development,  be  often  controlled  to  a  great 
extent ;  thus  the  formation  of  blisters  and  spider-webs  in  the  dark 
shadow  may  be  checked  and  altogether  avoided  by  rapid  cooling  in  cold 
weather  and  fixing  immediately  after  the  development  has  gone  far 
enough.  Again :  by  varying  the  temperature  of  the  developing-trough 
from  75°  to  IKFFahr.,  very  much  may  be  done  with  inferior  tissue, 
which,  when  in  good  order,  always  developes  most  satisfactorily  at  90° 
or  92°  Fahr.  Our  developing-trough  is  a  metal  tank  five  feet  in  length 
and  fifteen  inches  deep,  heated  with  gas  from  below,  and  containing  at 
each  end  a  pendent  thermometer  enveloped  in  wire-gauze.  Two  opera¬ 
tors  can  work  comfortably ;  and  as  the  prints  are  developed  they  are 
immersed  in  adjacent  vessels  of  cold  water,  and  subsequently  in  the 
alum  solution.  When  the  tissue  was  first  supplied  by  the  Autotype 
Company  it  was  necessary  to  subject  the  developed  image  to  the  action 
of  a  cold  water  rose  to  remove  the  last  trace  of  chromate  and  yellow¬ 
ness.  Now  a  simple  immersion  in  water  suffices. 

The  tissue  I  have  generally  found  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  in 
sensitiveness  after  a  little  keeping.  On  about  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  its  preparation  it  is  at  its  best,  and  may  be  used  with  advantage 
during  the  space  of  a  week ;  after  that  time,  if  not  very  carefully  stored, 
it  begins  to  lose  its  virtues,  becoming  less  sensitive  and  less  soluble. 
On  many  occasions,  however,  we  have  worked  with  tissue  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  old. 

As  regards  the  comparative  sensitiveness  of  silver  and.  bichromate  to 
light,  it  may  be  roughly  calculated  that  the  latter  is  twice  as  sensitive 
as  the  former;  or,  in  other  words,  if  six  tints  of  the  photometer  are 
necessary  to  produce  a  carbon  print,  as  many  as  twelve  are  required 
before  the  silver  picture  cati  be  considered  sufficiently  perfect.  And, 
while  on  the  subject  of  the  photometer,  one  word  in  praise  of  the  Car¬ 
rier  sensitive  paper,  used  therein,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  is  now 
nearly  two  years  since  our  last  supply  of  this  material  was  obtained ; 
and,  although  no  particular  care  has  been  taken  in  its  storage,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  paper  is  now  as  good  as  on  the  day  it  was  first  received. 

The  continuance  of  the  printing  action  set  up  by  the  light,  when  the 
tissue  is  not  developed  at  once,  was  for  some  time  a  source  of  much 
annoyance  to  us.  Pictures  printed  one  day  could  not  be  developed  the 
next,  as  the  action  of  printing  went  on  during  the  dozen,  hours  of  repose, 
and  the  pictures  became,  therefore,  over-printed.  Measures  of  all  kinds 
were  essayed  to  stop  this  action.  If  the  tissue  was  too  much  printed, 
and  was  transferred  at  once  to  the  zinc  plate  after  a  good  washing  during 
the  minute  or  two  that  the  material  is  in  cold  water,  the  action  we 
found  could  be  slightly  checked,  provided  the  tissue  was  not  allowed 
to  dry ;  for  the  less  moisture  contained  in  the  material  the  move  energetic 


is  the  printing  action.  Indeed,  if  a  piece  of  solarised  tissue  is  thoroughly 
dried  in  a  water-oven,  and  then  placed  in  a  vacuum  under  a  darkened 
bell-jar  with  some  potash  bulbs  to  absorb  the  moisture,  the  printing 
action  will  proceed  with  increased  rapidity.  Moreover,  damp  tissue  will 
be  found  to  print  more  slowly  under  a  negative  than  dry  tissue. 

The  continuance  of  the  printing  action  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
tissue  from  the  light,  may,  however,  as  Lieut.  Abney  has  already 
pointed  out,  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  instead  of  an  inconvenience. 
His  suggestion  that,  the  tissue  should  only  be  partially  printed  in 
the  light,  and  the  action  afterwards  completed  in  the  dark,  is  a  very 
racticable  one ;  and  he  will  be  glad  to  know  that  during  the  month  of 
anuary  nearly  a  thousand  pictures  were  printed  off  in  this  manner, 
most  of  the  negatives  being  only  half  printed  in  daylight  in  the  first 
instance.  Very  dense  negatives  seem  to  require  to  be  printed  as  much 
as  this  to  set  up  a  perfect  action  all  over;  otherwise  the  printing  will 
only  proceed  in  the  dark  in  those  places  where  the  tissue  has  been 
attacked  by  light.  With  good  negatives,  however,  one  eighth  is  quite 
sufficient  printing  in  the  daylight ;  that  is  to  say,  a  plate  requiring  eight 
tints  need  only  receive  one  while  exposed  to  light. 

The  data  which  Mr.  Abney  has  given  I  find  to  be  practically  correct; 
thus,  three  negatives  requiring  three,  six,  twelve,  and  twenty-six  tints 
of  the  photometer,  if  only  printed  to  the  extent  of  f,  x65,  and  ||, 
would  then  all  alike  require  about  eighteen  hours’  preservation  in  the 
dark  to  be  finished.  An  eight-tint  negative  given  but  one  tint  requires 
to  be  kept  about  forty-two  hours  afterwards.  The  pictures  produced 
in  this  way  are  fully  equal  to  those  completely  printed  in  the  sun  ;  and 
we  now,  therefore,  never  think  of  conducting  our  printing  operations 
wholly  in  the  daylight. 

If  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  action- is  the  reverse  of  that  observed 
in  dry  sensitive  plates  or  in  pure  iodide  of  silver ;  in  these  the  images 
becomes  by  degrees  weaker,  until  at  last  it  fades  away  altogether,  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  biehroxoated  film  a  faint  picture  once  produced 
very  rapidly  increases  in  vigour.  H.  Baden  Pritchard. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Dat®  of  Meeting. 

Name  sf  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Free  Library  and  Museum. 

“  Hare  &  Hounds,”  Yorkshire  st. 

„  29th  ...... 

Oldham  . . . 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  the  annual  report  of  this  Society  read  at  the  recent 
meeting : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  improved  financial  position  of  the  Society,  which  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  so  well  marked,  still  continues,  and  is  this  year  espe¬ 
cially  matter  for  congratulation,  seeing  that  not  only  has  the  Society 
been  freed  from  the  fetters  of  debt,  but  there  exists  a  satisfactory 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  By  reason  of  the  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  members,  and  the  energetic  support  that  has 
lately  been  accorded  to  the  Society,  there  is  every  prospect  of  this 
favourable  state  of  affairs  being  a  lasting  one. 

The  year’s  proceedings  commenced  with  a  communication  from  Mr. 
John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  describing  some  interesting  properties  exhibited 
by  silk,  and  pointing  out  its  possible  application  in  photography  when 
dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  preservation  of  .negatives  was 
treated  of  by  Mr.  W.  England  at  the  March  meeting,  who  imparted 
some  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  best  measures  for  preventing 
the  cracking  or  splitting  of  the  film,  the  communication  being  warmly 
discussed  by  several  practical  photographers.  In  April  Mr.  Dunmore 
called  attention  to  the  production  of  enlarged  photographs  by  means  of 
large-sized  negatives  produced  upon  paper,  illustrating  his  remarks 
with  many  handsome  specimens  produced  by  the  process  he  described. 
A  description  of  the  heliotype  process  was  next  given  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Edwards,  who  has  lately  brought  his  invention  to  much  perfection ;  an 
illustration,  of  the  process  was  given  in  the  journal  of  the  Society  for 
May,  which  demonstrated  very  satisfactorily  the  value  of  the  invention. 
In  June  Dr.  Mann  read  a  paper  on  the  astronomical  photographs  of  Mr. 
Rutherfurd,  of  New  York,  and  exhibited  some  fine  enlargements  of  the 
moon,  as  also  some  of  the  original  negatives.  One  of  the  pictures  of  the 
winter  eclipse,  taken  by  Mr.  Brother’s,  was  also  shown.  At  the  same 
meeting  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  read  a  paper  on  the  collodio -bromide  process, 
especially  in  its  application  to  dry-plate  photography ;  in  this  paper  the 
excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  was  strongly  insisted  upon,  the  tint  of 
the  negative  film  resulting  being  of  a  characteristic  olive-green  colour. 

In  November  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  took  place,  the 
number  of  pictures  catalogued  being  much  in  advance  of  any  previous 
exhibition.  Although  scarcely  so  striking  in  its  general  aspect  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  collections  shown  in  some  of  the  previous  years,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  were  quite  equal  in  merit  to  any  before  exhibited ;  and  it  was, 
indeed,  on  account  of  the  uniform  and  general  excellence  of  the  works 
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that  no  very  marked  impression  was  made  by  a  few  individual  exhibits. 
Owing,  unfortunately,  to  the  state  of  the  weather  during  the  exhibition 
month  (which  was,  singularly  enough,  the  coldest  November  in  this 
century),  the  number  of  visitors  were  fewer  than  last  year. 

At  the  December  meeting,  Lieut.  Abney,  R.E.,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  subject  of  albumen  applied  to  photography,  in  which  its 
value  as  a  substratum  for  collodion  negatives  was  pointed  out;  the  pos¬ 
sible  feasibility  of  eliminating  the  sulphur  from  the  albumen  was  also 
touched  upon.  An  account  was  given  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  manner 
adopted  by  M.  Dagron  in  preparing  the  microphotographic  despatches 
upon  imponderable  films,  such  as  were  employed  in  the  pigeon-post  by 
the  French  Government  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  Photography  in  the 
printing-press,  as  worked  by  the  Autotype  Company,  formed  the  subject 
of  a  communication  by  Mr.  J.  ft.  Sawyer  in  January ;  the  process  is 
that  elaborated  by  Max  Gemoser,  and  patented  by  Messrs.  Ohm  and 
Grossmann,  of  Berlin,  and  forms  one  of  a  series  of  photocollographic 
printing  methods  now  being  worked  in  Europe. 

During  the  year  photography  has  played  an  important  part  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  astronomy.  On  the  occasion  of  the  eclipses  in  Sicily  and 
Ceylon  the  camera  was  resorted  to  for  securing  pictures  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena.  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  by  the  aid  of  a  large  four-inch 
rapid  rectilinear  lens,  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  succeeded  in 
photographing  the  solar  eclipse  at  Syracuse ;  his  pictures  or  negatives, 
though  only  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  were  so  perfect  that  when  carefully 
scrutinised  and  enlarged  several  diameters  they  revealed  the  important 
fact,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel,  when  he  saw 
them,  that  “the  corona  is  certainly  eatfra-atmospheric  and  «Z£ra-lunar,” 
thus  almost  settling  without  a  doubt  the  point  in  dispute,  viz.,  that  the 
corona  is  a  solar  appendage.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  former  eclipse  Mr.  De  la  Hue  proved  conclusively, 
and  by  the  same  agency,  that  the  protuberances,  or  red  fiames,  also 
belong  to  the  sun.  The  Indian  Eclipse  Expedition,  which  was  furnished 
with  three  lenses  of  the  same  nature  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Brothers,  have 
secured  several  successful  photographs  of  a  like  nature. 

The  value  of  photography  as  an  aid  to  astronomy  is  most  strikingly 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  it  will  be  put  to  important  use  in  the 
observations  to  be  undertaken  in  1874  of  the  transit  of  Venus  ;  and 
Government  has  already  granted  the  sum  of  £5,000  towards  this  object. 
Five  photo-heliographs,  similar  to  those  constructed  by  Dallmeyer  for  the 
Wilna  Observatory,  have  been  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

Some  important  uses  were  made  of  photography  both  by  the  French 
and  German  armies  during  the  recent  war.  Attached  to  the  German 
staff  was  a  photo-surveying  detachment,  who  rendered  good  service 
before  Strasburg  and  Paris.  In  the  multiplication  of  maps  and  sketches 
the  camera  was  much  employed  both  by  the  Germans  and  French,  the 
work  being  performed  for  the  most  part  by  private  firms.  For  making 
observations  and  records  of  the  enemy’s  position  the  camera  was  likewise 
used ;  but  the  most  beautiful  application  of  all  was  the  preparation  by 
its  aid  of  the  microphotographic  pigeon-despatches  previously  alluded  to. 

Mechanical  printing,  in  the  shape  of  collographic  processes  and 
Woodburytype,  has  made  but  little  progress  during  the  year ;  but  the 
study  and  increased  application  of  those  processes  in  commerce  is  well 
worthy  of  note. 

Carbon  printing  is  firmly  established  in  many  large  studios  throughout 
the  country,  and  its  general  employment,  even  for  delicate  portraiture, 
appears  imminent. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  photographic 
portraits  as  legal  evidence  has  caused  some  attention  to  be  given  of  late 
to  the  so-called  retouching  of  photographs ;  whether  the  same  is  utterly 
to  be  condemned,  or  whether  a  certain  limited  employment  of  the  brush 
or  pencil  upon  the  photograph  is  not  only  justifiable  but  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  are  the  points  at  issue.  It  may  be  noted,  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  that  since  November  last  the  law  that  provides  for  the 
photographing  of  criminals  has  come  into  active  operation. 

In  regard  to  pure  photographic  science,  some  interesting  experiments 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Schultz  Sellac  and  Dr.  Vogel,  in  reference  to 
the  action  of  light  upon  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  and  the  formation  of 
the  latent  image. 

The  obituary  of  last  year  included  the  well-known  names  of  Sir  John 
Herschel,  William  Blair,  and  T.  B.  Williams,  of  whom  a  brief  account 
was  given  in  last  month’s  journal.  Among  foreign  photographers  of 
eminence  who  have  died  during  the  past  year  may  be  mentioned  MM. 
Laulerie,  Milly,  Bertsch,  Barreswill,  H.  Ilegnault,  Fowler,  Gros,  and 
Johannes  Grasshoff.  - 

ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
31st  DECEMBER,  1871. 


CASH  ACCOUNT. 

Receipts. 

£  s. 

d. 

1871.  Payments. 

£  s. 

d. 

—Balance  at  Bankers.. 

65  17 

8 

Dec.  31. — General  Expenses  .. 

110  17 

1 

Entrance  Fees,  Sub- 

,,  Journal,  1870-71 ... . 

115  17 

3 

scriptions,  and 

,,  Taylor  and  Francis, 

Donations  . 

356  9 

6 

old  account . 

190  19 

8 

Exhibition  Cata- 

loguesand  Admis- 

£117  14 

0 

sions  (1871) . 

17  15 

0 

Balance  at  Bankers. 

77  C 

8 

Sales  of  Journals  and 

Advertisements  . . 

54  18 

6 

£495  0 

8 

£495  0 

8 

BALANCE  SHEET  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  ON  31  nr  DEC. 


1870. 

Dec.  31—  Assets.  £  s.  d. 

Entrance  Fees  and 
Subscriptions  due  £165  7  6 
Less  10  per  cent  for 

bad  debts .  15  7  0 

-  150  0  0 

Journal  Advertise¬ 
ments  outstanding  37  19  0 
Less  20  per  cent, 
for  Collection  ....  7  12  0 

-  30  7  0 

Cash  received  by  Publishers..  2  8  6 

Balance  at  Bankers  .  77  6  8 

£260  2  2 


1871. 

Dec.  31.—  Liauilitikh.  £  $.  d. 
General  Expenses: — 

Sundry  Accounts .  65  19  y 

Journal  :— 

December  Number  .  7  12  0 


£73  11  6 

Balance  .  186  10  0 


£260  2  2 


We  have  examined  the 
correct. 

February  10,  1872. 


above  account  with 
(Signed) 


the  Vouchers,  and  find  the  same  to  be 
W.  J.  STILLMAN,] 

J.  WERGE,  j 


Auditors. 


(Ehrmpontmut. 

Developers. — Chloro-Bromide  Process. — Landscape 
Photography. 

Although  the  power  of  developing  the  latent  image  is  undoubtedly 
connected  very  closely  with  the  power  of  reducing  nitrate  of  silver,  and, 
consequently,  with  the  affinity  of  the  developing  agent  for  oxygen,  it 
by  no  means  follows  (and  this  is  curious)  that  the  power  of  development 
will  be  proportionate  to  that  affinity.  We  have  an  interesting  proof  of 
this  in  comparing  gallic  acid  with  protosulphate  of  iron.  Sulphate  of 
iron  is  the  more  powerful  and  more  rapid  developer  of  the  two,  and  yet 
the  one  that  has  the  less  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  appears  by  the  fact  that 
gallic  acid  is  capable  of  reducing  ferric  salts  to  ferrous  salts.  Its  affinity 
for  oxygen  exceeds  that  of  the  protosalts  of  iron,  so  that  when  placed 
in  contact  with  persalts  it  robs  them  of  one-third  of  their  oxygen  and 
converts  them  to  protosalts. 


My  experience  quite  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  colour  of  cliloro-bromide  images.  I  have  had  very  many 
brown  images  with  films  made  with  silver  in  excess.  It  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  colour  of  the  image  affords  no  criterion  as  to  the  nitrate 
of  silver  used  in  sensitising,  This  matter  of  fcolour  seems  to  depend 
partly  on  the  preservative  used  and  partly  on  some  particulars  of  deve¬ 
lopment  not  yet  sufficiently  attained. 

So,  too,  if  we  mix  redeveloping  baths  with  acetic  acid,  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  silver  solution  containing  citric  acid,  these  baths  will  behave 
very  variously  according  to  small  differences  in  the  relative  proportions. 
Some  will  remain  colourless,  or  pale  straw  colour,  for  a  long  time  ;  some 
will  colour  very  quickly.  In  colouring  also  there  is  a  great  difference. 
Some  baths  turn  suddenly  greyish  and  muddy,  with  something  of  an 
olive  tint ;  other  baths  become  dark  sherry  wine  colour.  This  last  is 
the  most  common,  and  corresponds  with  the  brown  colour  which  is 
commonest  in  chloro-bromide  plates.  Colour  is  often  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  particles  of  the  body.  This  gold  in  powder  of  ordi¬ 
nary  fineness  is  yellowish  brown,  but  in  very  fine  powder  it  is  deep 
ruby  red,  and  in  this  condition  will  remain  suspended  in  water  for  weeks 
with  all  the  appearance  of  an  actual  solution.  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  silver  may  exist  in  some  such  condition  in  a  developing  bath  that 
has  taken  on  a  deep  sherry  colour. 

I  read  also  with  interest  what  Mr.  Cooper  said  about  the  use  of 
chloride  in  the  emulsion.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  him  speak  of 
having  obtained  an  extremely  sensitive  film  with  a  comparatively  large 
proportion  of  chloride,  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  bromide.  When 
I  was  experimenting  on  the  subject  in  1870,  my  opinion  was  that  the 
utility  of  chloride  lay  in  the  prevention  of  fog ;  that  it  gave  brilliancy 
but  reduced  sensitiveness ;  that  the  best  plan  was  to  use  just  enough  to 
secure  a  bright,  clean  plate,  and  not  go  beyond,  as  any  farther  increase 
seemed  to  diminish  sensitiveness.  These  impressions  may  not  be  correct, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are.  I  propose  before  very  long  to  go 
over  the  ground  again  more  carefully.  The  influence  of  the  chloride  in 
increasing  intensity  was  very  well  marked.  With  a  full  dose  of  chloride 
very  intense  blacks  were  obtained,  and  extremely  strong  images;  they 
seemed,  however,  too  harsh,  and  to  lack  the  softness  which  is  the  great 
object  in  landscape  work. 

It  is  convenient  to  understand  these  properties  fully,  as  it  enables  us 
to  regulate  the  action  of  our  materials.  With  a  pyroxyline,  for  example, 
that  is  very  sensitive  but  lacking  intensity,  I  should  use  more  chloride 
and  so  get  better  results,  yet  not  so  good  as  with  less  chloride  and  a 
better  pyroxyline. 
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If  I  were  asked  what  is  the  greatest  disparity  in  dry-plate  work  I 
should  not  be  at  a  loss  to  answer.  Clean  work  is  as  easily  made  as  with 
the  wet  process;  stains,  fog,  &c.,  give  very  little  trouble.  But  the  real 
trouble  lies  in  this  :  a  foreground  (of  shaded  foliage,  for  example)  needs 
a  long  exposure,  whilst  the  brightly-lighted  distance  should  have  but  a 
short  one.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  mastered  ?  Not  easily — that  is 
certain  ;  nor  can  one  be  always  sure]of  success. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  failures  which  may  arise.  With  chloro- 
bromide  plates,  if  the  distances  are  very  much  over-exposed  they  come 
out  too  thin  and  vapoury,  and  lacking  detail.  With  the  old  sort  of  dry 
plates,  made  with  a  nitrate  bath  (a  method  which  before  very  long  will 
be  fairly  forgotten),  these  over-exposed  distances  came  out  opaque  in  the 
development,  which  was  still  worse.  Coffee  plates  made  with  the 
nitrate  bath  are  quite  prone  to  give  these  opaque  distances,  as  many 
photographers  know  to  their  sorrow. 

Shaded  foliage  in  the  foreground  varies  very  much  in  difficulty  accor¬ 
ding  to  certain  conditions.  If  there  are  light  clouds  moving  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  greatly  less.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  clear  weather  in  this 
country— that  is,  absolutely  clear,  deep  blue,  cloudless  skies.  I  need  not 
say  how  bad  they  are  for  landscape  work  including  shadow  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Sometimes  shaded  foliage  so  situated  hardly  any  light,  even 
from  the  sky,  can  reach  it.  To  attempt  to  combine  such  a  foreground 
with  a  luminous  distance  would  be  to  go  beyond  the  powers  of  any  pro¬ 
cess,  wet  or  dry.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  February  1,  1872. 

— *. — 


A  Bromo-Chloride  Negative  of  |Five  Years  Ago. — Taking  Re¬ 
versed  Negatives.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  M.P.,  on  Weights 
and  Measures.— M.  Riche  on  the  Dualistic  Chemical  Notation. 
In  looking  over  a  collection  of  old  photographic  prints  the  other  day  I 
came  upon  a  faded  one  which,  for  many  reasons,  possesses  a  special 
interest  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  bromide  processes  appear  to 
be  exciting  much  discussion.  I  enclose  it  to  the  Editors  along  with  this 
letter.  It  is  a  view  of  the  great  west  window  of  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor,  with  three  children,  equidistant,  sitting  upon  the  grass  in 
front,  staring  at  the  lens.  The  negative  was  by  Mr.  Dawson,  and  the 
following  particulars  respecting  it  are  written  upon  the  back 

“Print  from  negative  by  Mr.  Dawson;  bromo-chlorised  collodion;  dry 
tannin  plate  ;  exposed  film  from  lens  ;  aperture  one-thirty- two  of  focal  length  ; 
Ross  doublet.  See  Notes,  June  1, 1867,  page  167. 

The  print  measures  7J  x  4J  inches,  and  is  sharp  everywhere.  The 
sky  of  the  negative  had  not  been  painted  out,  nor  did  it  require  it,  and 
there  is  no  sign  anywhere  of  chemical  halation  or  blurring.  In  short, 
the  negative  was  as  technically  perfect  in  every  respect  as  one  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  in  the  present  state  of  photography  at  its  very  best. 

On  referring  to  the  number  of  Photographic  Notes  above  indicated  I 
find  that  this  print  was  sent  to  me  by  Major  Russell,  along  with  a  letter 
from  him,  which  was  published  in  that  number  of  the  journal,  enclosing 
another  from  Mr.  Dawson,  in  which  further  particulars  respecting  the 
negative  are  given.  I  will  quote  from  this  published  letter  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons : — First,  to  prove  that  bromo-chlorised  collodion  is  no 
novelty,  but  was  iu  use  in  1867  ;  secondly,  to  prove  that  it  was  found 
less  sensitive  than  bromised  collodion,  but  that  it  gave  a  bright  nega¬ 
tive  ;  thirdly,  to  prove  that  bromo-chlorised  collodion,  excited  in  a  bath 
and  treated  with  a  common  tannin  preservative,  is  as  sensitive  as  good 
wet  collodion ;  and,  lastly,  to  prove  that  there  is  no  loss  of  good  defi¬ 
nition,  and  but  little  loss  of  sensitiveness,  in  taking  a  reversed  negative 
with  the  bach  of  the  plate  next  to  the  lens  and  the  film  next  to  the  back 
shutter ;  and,  moreover,  that  this  mode  of  working'is  free  from  “flare,” 
and  does  not  require  the  back  of  the  plate  to  be  painted.  Those  who 
take  negatives  for  photo-coil  ography  or  carbon  printing  will  do  well  to 
bear  the  above  remarks  in  mind. 

Mr.  Dawson’s  letter  contains  the' following  particulars  respecting  the 
negative  in  question : — 

It  was  one  of  a  batch  of  plates  prepared  in  the  same  bath,  and 
treated  with  the  same  tannin  preservative,  but  coated  with  different 
kinds  of  collodion.  There  were  three  of  these  different  collodions,  and 
they  were  made  according  to  the  following  formulae : — 

No.  1. 


Pyroxyline . 

Ether  (s.  g.  725)  . 

Alcohol  (s.  g.  805)  .. 
Bromide  of  cadmium 


4  grains. 

4  fluid  drachms.  1  __  j  qz 
4  >>  *>  ' 

8  grains. 


No.  2. 

The  same  plain  collodion  as  above,  but  salted  with — 

Bromide  of  cadmium .  6  grains. 

Chloride  of  magnesium .  2  ,, 

No.  3. 

The  same  plain  collodion,  salted  with — 

Bromide  of  cadmium . 5  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  2  ,, 

The  plates  were  excited  in  an  acid  sixty-grain  bath,  in  which  they 
remained  for  eight  minutes.  It  was  the  month  of  May,  but  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  not  stated.  They  were  then  washed  in  two  changes  of 
water  during  about  half-an-hour,  then  in  a  weak  salt  bath  for  five 
minutes,  and,  lastly,  in  common  water  for  fifteen  minutes.  A  twelve- 
grain  solution  of  tannin  was  then  poured  over  them,  and  left  to  soak 
well  in,  after  which  they  were  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  and  were 
ready  for  use. 

A  few  days  after  they  were  exposed  at  Windsor.  To  quote  Mr. 
Dawson’s  own  words : — 

“The  time  of  exposure  varied  from  ten  to  forty  seconds,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  collodion  used  for  coating  the  plate.  The  objective 
was  a  Ross’s  doublet,  equivalent  focus  seven  and  three-quarter  inches,  aperture  of 
diaphragm  equal  one-thirty-two  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  For  the  simply- 
bromised  films  I  gave  the  same  exposure  that  I  would  have  done  for  the  most 
sensitive  wet  plates ;  for  the  bromo-chlorised  slightly  longer ;  and  for  the  bromo- 
iodised  twice  as  long.  Of  course  I  regulated  the  exposure  by  my  previous 
experience,  from  which  I  had  found  No.  1  formula  to  be  somewhat  the  most 
sensitive,  but  great  tact  was  required  to  keep  the  film  from  fogging.  No.  2 
seemed  to  be  a  shade  less  sensitive,  and  developed  clean  and  bright  with  little 
trouble.  No.  3,  although  comparatively  insensitive,  could  always  be  depended 
on.  They  were  all  developed  by  the  alkaline  method.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  eleven  good  negatives  were  secured,  but 
that  one  was  particularly  remarkable,  viz.,  that  -from  which  the  print 
now  sent  to  our  Editors  was  printed.  Respecting  this  he  says: — 

“The  plate  was  put  into  the  frame  with  the  collodion  side  away  from  the  lens, 
yet  the  negative  is,  although  reversed,  perhaps  the  best  of  the  whole  lot.  Every 
minute  tracery  of  the  magnificent  west  window  of  St.  George’s  Chapel  is  defined 
extremely  well,  and,  most  curious  of  all,  the  picture  seems  to  be  as  much  on  the 
collodion  surface  as  in  any  of  the  other  negatives.  The  half-tones,  too,  are  most 
perfectly  rendered.  It  was  taken  on  one  of  the  bromo-chlorised  plates,  with  an 
exposure  of  twenty  seconds.  The  children  in  the  foreground  playing  on  the 
grass  were  photographed  without  their  knowledge,  by  my  attracting  their 
attention  with  a  wild  halloo  as  soon  as  I  uncovered  the  lens.” 

Judging  by  the  result,  the  above  mode  of  taking  children  in  a  view  is 
hardly  to  be  recommended.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  let  them  scramble 
for  a  penny  thrown  in  a  direction  behind  the  camera.  But  we  are  not 
now  discussing  how  best  to  take,  or  not  to  take,  children  in  a  view, 
but  the  bromo-chloride  plate.  All  that  Mr.  Dawson  says  about  its 
comparative  insensitiveness  and  its  brightness  under  development  is 
confirmed  by  my  own  experience,  both  with  the  bath  and  with  the 
emulsion ;  and  I  think  my  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  last  letter  will 
prove  to  be  coi’rect.  Colonel  Wortley’s  bromo-chlorised  plates  seem  to 
be  about  as  sensitive  as  those  of  Mr.  Dawson  now  under  consideration, 
and  to  behave  in  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  way.  If  so,  they  may 
be  imitated  exactly  by  excitation  in  a  bath. 

With  respect  to  the  image  being  upon  the  collodion  surface,  that  is  a 
mistake  which  I  dare  say  Mr.  Dawson  has  long  since  found  out.  In  the 
common  wet  and  dry  processes  the  image  is  no  doubt  upon  the  surface 
of  the  film ;  but  in  the  bromide  process,  with  alkaline  development,  it 
is  the  film  itself  which,  by  being  reduced,  forms  the  image. 

It  is  a  common  thing,  in  speaking  of  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates,  to 
compare  them  with  wet  collodion  plates ;  but  what  is  the  sensitiveness 
of  these  latter  ?  Nothing  can  well  be  more  variable  than  it  is.  I  was 
once  present  at  a  dry-plate  tournament  at  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon’s, 
when  several  different  kinds  of  dry  plates  were  tried  against  a  wet  col¬ 
lodion  one.  The  test  object  was  a  part  of  his  house  with  some  adjoining 
shrubbery,  beautifully  lighted  by  sunshine.  The  wet  plate,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  most  sensitive  that  the  wet  process  with  brorno- 
iodised  collodion  and  iron  developer  would  yield,  was  about  the  same 
size  as  the  print  now  under  notice,  viz.,  7§  x  44 ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  the  focal  length  of  the  view  lens  used  with  it,  and  the  aperture 
of  the  diaphragm,  were  about  the  same  as  that  in  Mr.  Dawson’s  experi¬ 
ment.  The  exposure  given  was  ten  seconds,  but  it  was  generally  agreed 
by  those  present  that  it  was  too  short,  and  that  thirteen  seconds  would 
have  been  nearer  the  mark.  The  negative  was  very  thin,  and  would 
have  required  a  great  deal  of  building  up  with  silver.  My  own  impres¬ 
sion  at  the  time  was  that  thirty  seconds  would  have  been  the  right 
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exposure  for  the  wet  plate.  All  present  were,  however,  anxious  to 
favour  the  wet  plates  rather  than  the  dry  ones,  for  fear  of  being  thought 
partial  the  other  way.  The  dry  plates  were  then  tried,  and  they 
yielded  good  negatives  in  thirty  seconds — all  except  one,  which  was  a 
Liverpool  plate,  and  required  at  least  from  three  to  five  minutes.  Being 
under-exposed  Jt  was  fogged  in  the  attempt  to  bring  it  out  like  the  others 
by  forcing  it  with  ammonia.  Mr.  Gordon’s  gum-gallic  plate  went 
exceedingly  well  on  that  occasion,  with  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds ; 
and  so  didjMr.  Whitings  plate  by  the  same  process  and  with  the  same 
exposure.  Mr.  England  also  succeeded,  with  a  good  deal  of  patience 
and  silver,  in  developing  a  rapid  Taupenot  plate  which  had  received  the 
same  exposure.  Since  then  I  have  prepared  bromide  of  silver  plates 
with  a  strong  bath  and  alkaline  preservative,  which  I  am  satisfied 
would  not  have  required  on  that  occasion  more  than  three  or  four 
seconds. 

I  mention  all  these  facts,  of  some  two,  three,  or  more  years’  standing, 
in  order  to  prove  that  there  is  really  nothing  new  in  the  amount  of 
sensitiveness  now  claimed  for  plates  by  the  chloro-bromide  process ; 
and,  also,  that  bromo-chlorised  collodion  is  not  at  all  a  new  story. 
The  time  in  the  bath  and  the  amount  of  washing  desci'ibed  by  Mr. 
Dawson  were  too  long,  and  that  is  why  his  bromised  plates  by  formula 
No.  1  showed  a  tendency  to  fog.  Then,  again,  tannin  is  s  slow  pre¬ 
servative. 

A  word  or  two  more  on  the  subject  of  taking  reversed  negatives  for 
photo-collography  and  carbon  printing.  The  common  practice  is  to 
take  reversed  negatives  by  reflection  in  a  mirror.  Suppose  a  picture  is 
to  be  copied.  It  is  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  lighted  from  the  zenith, 
and  then  copied  by  reflection.  In  carbon  printing  from  such  a  negative 
the  single  transfer  process  is  employed,  and  then  the  print,  of  course, 
is  not  reversed.  But  I  fancy  it  would  be  a  better  plan  to  take  the 
negative  in  the  usual  way,  except  that  it  be  placed  in  the  dark  slide 
with  the  back  of  the  plate  towards  the  lens.  The  only  necessary  pre¬ 
caution  to  observe  would  be  to  wipe  the  back  of  the  plate  thoroughly 
dry  and  clean  before  the  exposure.  One  of  my  chief  reasons  for  calling 
attention  to  Mr.  Dawson’s  print  is  to  show  that  excellent  results  may 
be  obtained  in  this  way,  with  the  advantage  of  the  negative  being  less 
subject  to  flare.  The  plan  has  also  another  advantage,  viz.,  that  the 
film  would  not  dry  so  quickly  during  a  long  exposure,  nor  be  so  liable 
to  attract  dust.  If  the  dark  slide  were  made  thick  enough,  a  sheet  of 
damp  blotting-paper  might  be  laid  against  the  back  shutter,  and  then 
the  film  would  probably  keep  damp  for  hours — a  very  valuable  pro¬ 
perty  when  copying  interiors  or  subjects  badly  lighted.  The  time 
will  probably  come  when  negatives  will  have  to  be  taken  generally  in 
this  way  in  order  to  suit  the  photo-collographic  process ;  and  camera 
makers  should,  therefore,  be  ready  to  supply  the  want  of  suitable  dark 
slides.  Mr.  Wood,  of  Cheapside,  once  made  for  me  a  dark  slide  in 
which  plates  could  be  inserted  with  equal  ease  either  with  the  back 
or  the  front  to  the  lens  ;  and  this  slide  answered  capitally.  The  late 
Baron  Le  Gros,  one  of  the  early  daguerreotypists,  used  to  assert  con¬ 
fidently  that  plates  exposed  with  the  film  next  to  the  back  shutter 
gave  sharper  and  brighter  negatives — brighter,  perhaps,  but  surely 
not  sharper.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  seen  many  splendid  collodion 
positives  taken  through  the  glass,  and  therefore  non-reversed.  The 
plan  ought  to  be  much  simpler  and  better  than  the  use  of  a  mirror  or 
reflecting  prism. 

During  the  parliamentary  session  of  last  year  the  subject  of  changing 
our  weights  and  measures,  and  adopting  the  French  metric  and  decimal 
system,  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  that  occasion 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson,  M.  P.  for  South  Shields,  made  an  admirable 
speech  against  the  change.  This  was  on  July  26th.  The  other  day  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  on  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures, 
he  having  read  my  article  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  December 
8,  at  page  580,  which  in  general  supports  his  own  views.  In  my  reply 
I  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  to  the  following  effect,  viz.,  that 
having  lived  four  years  in  France  I  have  had  much  practical  experience 
of  the  inconvenience  of  the  French  weights,  measures,  and  money,  and 
that  I  should  regard  our  adoption  of  their  metric  and  decimal  system 
as  quite  a  national  calamity.  As  an  instance  of  its  inconvenience  I 
cited  the  following  example: — You  go  into  a  butcher’s  shop  and  ask 
the  price  of  beef — say,  of  a  morceau  chow.  You  are  told  17  sous  the 
livre  (not  170  centimes  the  kilogramme).  You  then  say,  “cut  me  off 
six  livres."  The  butcher,  of  course,  cuts  off  rather  more  than  you  ask 
for,  and  on  weighing  the  piece  he  finds  it  amount  to  six  livres  and  150 
grammes.  Now  here  is  a  nice  little  sum  for  you  to  work  in  your  head, 


or  in  default  of  that  to  take  your  chauce  of  receiving  wrong  change, 
which  experience  has  taught  you  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  As 
for  the  French  money,  they  want  a  10  franc  piece,  and  also  a  10 
centimes  piece,  with  new  names  of  one  syllable  ;  it  is  true  that  the 
10  centimes  piece  exists  and  is  called  a  decime,  but  nobody  ever  uses 
that  term,  and  actual  payments  are  always  made  in  francs  and  sous, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient.  Let  all  civilised 
nations,  by  all  means,  adopt  the  same  system  of  weights,  measures, 
and  money,  but  on  no  account  let  them  adopt  the  French  sys¬ 
tem,  for  that  is  a  huge  mistake.  The  great  misfortune  is  that 
mankind  has  adopted  the  denary  instead  of  the  duodenary  scale  of 
notation.  Mr.  Stevenson’s  speech  has  been  printed,  and  he  has  kindly 
sent  me  a  copy.  His  remarks  are  thoroughly  practical  and  sound.  He 
says  that  in  Germany,  before  the  war,  there  were  seventeen  different 
states  and  sixteen  different  foot  lengths  !  The  Germans,  I  believe, 
have  now  adopted  the  French  metric  and  decimal  system ;  so  the  French 
have,  in  one  respect  at  least,  had  their  revenge.  With  respect  to  our 
system,  Mr.  Stevenson  truly  says: — “There  are  no  countries  in  the 
world  which  are  further  advanced  than  Great  Britain  and  the  English- 
speaking  race  in  respect  of  weights  and  measures.  There  is  only  one 
pound  weight,  only  one  inch,  and  one  gallon  all  over  the  country.”  He 
agrees  with  me,  however,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  make  the 
fluid  ounce  a  little  smaller,  so  that  a  cubic  foot  might  contain  exactly 
1000  ounces.  Atjpresent  it  is  about  one  and  a-half  minim  too  large. 

The  new  chemical  notation  and  tables  are  beginning  to  make  their 
way  in  France.  It  seems  nearly  certain  that  in  a  very  few  years  they 
will  be  generally  adopted  everywhere.  Photographers  should  certainly 
lose  no  time  in  making  themselves  masters  of  these  changes.  There  are 
weighty  reasons  for  them  which  seem  to  prevail  with  most  scientific 
men,  and  those  Avho  object  to  adopt  them  will  become  martyrs  to  a  prin¬ 
ciple.  One  of  the  most  recent  standard  works  on  chemistry  in  France 
is  the  Manuel  de  Chimic  Medicale  et  Pharmaceutique,  by  M.  Alfred 
Riche,  Professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  of  Paris.  On  the  subject 
of  new  chemical  notation  he  says,  after  describing  the  old  dualistic 
system  introduced  by  Lavoisier,  in  which  a  salt  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  an  acid  and  a  metalic  oxide  : — 

“  This  dualism  of  compounds  does  not  exist.  It  is  true  that  we  generally 
produce  salts  directly  by  adding  an  acid  to  a  base ;  but  experience  has  shown 
that  if  we  add  an  anhydrous  acid  to  an  anhydrous  base  no  combination  takes 
place,  and  the  presence  of  water  is  indispensable  to  it.  Thus  anhydrous  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  anhydrous  baryta  do  not  combine  directly.  Since  water  is 
necessary,  what  happens  then  ?  The  substitution  of  barium  for  hydrogen ; 
thus — 

Ba  O  +  S04  H  =  HO  -f  S04  Ba. 

Experiment  teaches  that,  and  nothing  but  that;  consequently  the  formulae 
S04  H,  S04  Ba,  are  more  rational  than  the  formulae  S03,  HO;  S03,  Ba  O. 
Reactions  can,  therefore,  be  explained  in  a  simpler  manner  by  admitting  substi¬ 
tutions  instead  of  juxtapositions. 

“  The  decomposition  of  salts  cannot  be  cited  in  favour  of  the  dualistic  theory. 
If  we  submit  to  the  action  of  a  pile  as  weak  as  possible  a  saline  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.,  these  salts  are  decomposed  into  metal 
which  goes  to  the  negative  pole,  and  acid  at  the  positive  pole,  which  unites  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  base.  This  is  the  principle  of  electrotype  and  of  galvanic 
gilding  and  silvering. 

“  What  we  have  said  may  appear  to  be  invalidated  by  the  decomposition  of 
sulphate  of  soda  under  the  electric  current.  In  fact,  soda  colours  green  the 
syrup  of  violets  at  the  negative  pole ;  but  this  is  only  in  appearance.  Sodium 
goes  to  this  pole,  and  if  in  reality  we  find  soda  there  it  is  because  the  sodium 
decomposes  the  water.” 

The  author  then  states,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  that  if  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  soda  you  immerse  a  bent  tube  containing  mercury,  and 
let  the  negative  wire  dip  in  the  mercury  and  the  positive  wire  in  the 
solution,  the  acid  formed  at  the  positive  pole  will  redden  the  liquor,  and 
the  sodium  will  form  an  amalgam  with  the  mercury.  If  this  amalgam 
be  wetted  with  water  .a  copious  disengagement  of  hydrogen  will  take 
place.  This  seems  to  be  conclusive  against  the  old  dualistic  theory  of 
the  composition  of  salts.  On  this  subject,  see  the  remarks  in  the  Lectu • 
rette  on  Modern  Chemistry,  at  page  582,  first  column,  second  paragraph. 
Redon,  February  11,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

LITERAL  VERSUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRUTH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -~-In  a  leading  article  in  your  last  issue  upon  literal  truth 
in  photography  you  claim  to  have  “run  to  earth”  my  statement  that 
there  is  false  perspective  in  a  view  taken  with  a  short-focus  wide-angle 
lens,  and  you  go  into  various  details  to  prove  that  I  (like  many  artists) 
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have  made  a  statement  that,  on  inquiry,  is  found  to  be  baseless.  But, 
like  many  photographers  who  are  not  artists,  you  argue  by  optical 
rules  that  do  not  apply,  inasmuch  as  you  quite  overlook  the  one  im¬ 
portant  fact  (so  ably  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  S.  Davis,  in  the  discussion  at 
the  meeting  referred  to)  that  a  photographic  lens  represents  objects  as 
seen  by  one  eye,  while  we  see  them  with  two,  which  makes  a  very  great 
difference,  as  I  will  prove  by  your  own  illustration. 

Take  a  prepared  glass  plate,  as  you  direct,  coated  with  some  varnisn 
which  has  a  tooth  that  a  pencil  will  mark  upon,  and  placing  it  against 
a  window  look  through  a  glass  plate  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  draw  upon 
the  glass  plate  what  is  seen  by  one  eye,  and  then  on  another  plate  the 
same  view  as  seen  through  two  holes  by  both  eyes,  and  you  will  nna 
that  the  tendency  some  artists  have  of  stating  that  there  is  a  want  of 
truth  in  photography  is  not  so  baseless  as  you  would  have  us  believe. 

Taking  the  statement  about  the  inkstand :  you  say  that  an  ordinary- 
sized  inkstand  placed  fourteen  inches  from  the  eye  covers  so  many 
volumes  of  The  British  Journal  oe  Photo¬ 
graphy  placed  eight  feet  from  it.  That  is  a  fact 
in  perspective  that  every  artist  is  aware  of ;  but 
place  a  photographic  lens  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  inkstand  and  it  would  cover  a  much 
larger  number  of  similar  volumes,  as  a  glance  at 
the  annexed  diagram  will  at  once  demonstrate. 
Of  course  you  are  quite  right  when  you  say  that 
if  the  angles  were  measured  by  a  theodolite 
they  would  be  found  to  be  correct ;  but,  as  the 
theodolite  has  but  one  eye,  it  does  not  see  the 
same  as  we  do  with  two. 

As,  however,  the  diagram  proves  my  case 
better  than  any  number  of  words  could  do,  I 
-  will  only  add  that  if  objects  in  the  foreground 

'"7  7771  7  ,  are  made  to  cover  more  of  the  distance  than 
4’e1  lensaB  and1  theeeyer°  e1  would  be  covered  by  the  same  objects  when 
D  the  wall  8  feet  from  the  seen  by  us  with  two  eyes,  exaggeration  of  per- 
inkstand.  spective  must  be  the  consequence,  and  the  shorter 

the  focus  of  the  lens  the  more  the  exaggeration.  Acting  a  little  on  your 
closing  words,  I  say  that  it  would  be  well  if  photographers  realise  this 
fact  more  than  some  do. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  George  Croughton. 


[We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  perceive  in  what  respect  Mr* 
Crougliton’s  argument  applies  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  viz., 
the  truth  of  the  perspective  given  by  photographic  lenses,  no  matter 
whether  the  focus  be  long  or  short.  The  fact  that  we  see  objects 
through  two  eyes,  whereas  the  camera  only  sees  them  through  one, 
does  not  alter  the  standing  fact  that  no  matter  how  many  eyes  we 
use  we  cannot  alter  the  relative  angles  subtended  by  each  object  to 
the  eye.  In  the  inkstand  illustration,  it  so  happens  that  a  photo¬ 
graphic  camera  has  projected  the  view  on  a  ground  glass,  and  both 
with  single  and  binocular  lenses ;  but  what  is  the  difference  ?  One 
is  merely  a  single  and  the  other  a  stereoscopic  view,  the  relations 
between  each  part  of  the  view  remaining  the  same  throughout.  Mr. 
Croughton’s  diagram  merely  shows  what  effect  would  be  produced  by 
taking  two  views  with  the  points  of  sight  at  a  little  distance  apart. 
Stereoscopic  projection  has  in  this  case  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  that  of  literal  truth  in  linear  or  camera  perspective. 
Our  position,  from  which,  as  it  is  mathematically  true,  we  cannot  be 
dislodged,  is  that  a  quick  perspective  is  not  false  because  it  is  quick ; 
that  a  short-focus  lens  gives  a  quick  perspective,  but  one  that  is 
mathematically  accurate ;  and,  lastly,  that  a  quick  perspective  is  bad 
in  respect  of  artistic  taste  but  right  as  regards  drawing.  That 
artists  really  use  only  one  eye  in  measuring  the  angle  included  by 
the  objects  they  introduce  in  their  pictures  or  sketches  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  when  they  hold  out  the  pencil,  sec.  art.,  and  measure 
by  it  the  apparent  dimensions  of  any  article,  they  view  it  through  one 
eye  only ;  and  the  measurement  thus  obtained  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  the  camera,  provided  that  the  pencil  or  measuring-rod  be 
always  held  at  a  definite  distance  from  the  eye. — Eds.] 


AMMONIA  FUMING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  further  experiments  I  find  that  the  failure  of  my 
trial  of  fuming  is  traceable  to  the  cause  suggested  by  your  correspon¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  viz.,  floating  the  paper  too  long. 

Hitherto,  without  the  use  of  ammonia,  I  have  given  the  paper-— a 
thick  sample — at  least  four  or  five  minutes  on  a  sixty-grain  bath,  and 
have  invariably  secured  brilliant  prints ;  but,  if  the  paper  is  to  be  sub¬ 
sequently  treated  with  ammonia,  I  have  found  that  at  the  most  one 
minute’s  floating  on  a  bath  of  the  strength  named  will  secure  immunity 
from  discolouration  of  the  paper,  and  the  result  is  a  rich  print,  so 
beautiful  in  colour  that  I  wish  the  tone  could  be  permanently  secured. 

I  believe  the  printing  is  somewhat  accelerated,  and  the  prints  tone 
decidedly  well  in  all  respects.  In  this,  with  the  short  experience  I 
have  had  in  the  matter,  I  can  certainly  corroborate  Mr.  A.  L.  Hender¬ 
son’s  remarks. 


A  short  floating  results  in  a  surface  print ;  and  I  think  it  a  question 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  or  not  such  a  print  is  likely  to  with¬ 
stand  the  innumerable  causes  of  fading  as  well  as  one  which  is  not  only 
on  the  albumen  surface  but  also  penetrates  the  paper.  Thanking  you 
for  the  space  you  have  kindly  conceded  to  me,  and  acknowledging  my 
indebtedness  to  your  correspondents, — I  am,  yours,  &c,, 

Leeds,  February  17,  1872.  Ammonia  Fuming. 

— ♦ — 

REDUCING  THE  INTENSITY  OF  A  NEGATIVE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  is  a  very  simple  and  most  effective  means  of 
reducing  the  intensity  of  a  negative,  which,  I  infer  from  Mr.  Sutton’s 
interesting  Paris  letter,  cannot  be  generally  known.  It  is  as  follows 

Take  one  drachm  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  “detergent,”  bichromate  of 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  dilute  it  with  eight,  ten,  or  more 
drachms  of  water.  To  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  developer. 
Wash  well  as  soon  as  the  reduction  has  gone  far  enough.  Should  the 
negative  accidentally  be  made  too  thin  it  may  be  redeveloped. 

This  reducer  acts  very  gradually  and  uniformly.  By  it  the  image 
may  be  dissolved  quite  out,  and  then  brought  up  again  in  the  usual 
way.  I  have  frequently  both  before  and  after  fixation  done  this  by 
way  of  experiment. 

This  fact  and  some  others  I  will  send  you  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  are  studying  the  theory  of  the  action  of  light  in  relation  to  photo¬ 
graphy.-— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  HANSON. 

Leeds,  February  19,  1872. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Although  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  complimentary 
remarks  of  your  correspondent  “Hypo. ’’with  regard  to  myself,  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  accept  them  in  connection  with 
his  disparagement  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley.  That  gentleman,  as  an 
artist  and  photographer,  is  generally  admitted  to  stand  in  the  first 
rank  among  us ;  and.  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  thankless 
but  heavy  duties  of  selecting  and  arranging  the  photographs  at  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  last  year  entitles  him  to  our  best  thanks,  and  points  him  out 
as  a  fit  man  for  the  same  duty  on  the  present  occasion. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster, 

Society  of  Arts,  John- street,  Adelphi, 

February,  21,  1872. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  individuals  who  have 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  pictures  in  an  exhibition  appear  to 
have  a  vested  right  in  a  large  share  of  public  animadversion,  and  the 
fault-finding  letters  of  “Hypo.”  against  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  to  this  office  show  that  the  latter  gentleman  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  opinion  implied  in  your  editorial  append  to 
“  Hypo.’s  ”  first  letter — that  if  he  were  freed  from  the  assistance  of  his 
collaborateurs  a  better  juror  than  Colonel  Wortley  is  not  to  be  found  ; 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  apply  the  pruning-knife  as  freely  to  the  re¬ 
dundant  supplies  shot  into  the  Exhibition  as  he  did  last  year,  aiming 
assiduously  at  avoiding  the  errors  of  taste  perpetrated  during  the  last 
two  years  by  those  who  had  similar  duties  to  perform  at  the  Conduit- 
street  exhibition. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  Cyanide. 

Feh'uary  20,  1872. 

— t — 

MOUNTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  seen  in  your  Almanac  for  the  present  year  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  mounting,  by  Mr.  Forrest,  I  tried  his  plan,  but 
have  not  found  it  to  answer  perfectly.  I  find  that  unless  the  prints  are 
soaked — in  which  case  cockling  is  sure  to  be  the  result — they  curl  up, 
making  it  very  difficult  to  lay  them  on  the  mounts ;  and  the  edges  do  not 
stick,  owing  to  the  quickness  with  which  the  glue  dries. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  any  hints  on  the  subject. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Darlington,  February  20,  1S72.  James  E.  Backhouse. 

[Perhaps  Mr.  Forrest  will  kindly  supplement  liis  remarks,  so  as  to 
meet  the  above  case. — Eds.] 


A  Thanksgiving  Emblem. — Why  should  not  photographers  be 
gushing  ?  The  aid  of  our  art-science  has  been  evoked  in  celebration  of 
the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  H.-W.  Goulding,  an  amateur 
artist,  has  designed,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Millichap,  of  Rodney-street,  Liver¬ 
pool,  has  photographed,  “  a  thanksgiving  emblem.”  It  represents  the 
interior  of  the  sick  chamber  at  Sandringham  at  the  moment  when  the 
shadow  of  death  was  warded  off.  Figures  of  the  Queen,  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  Princess  Alice,  the  medical  attendants,  &c.,  are  grouped 
in  the  photograph. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  Beamless  woollen  cloth  background,  8  feet  X  6  feet,  with  baton  and  roller, 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  good  bellows-bodied  camera,  to  take  plates  5x4 
inches.  —  Address,  D.  Breare,  Photographer,  Moor-lane,  Burley-in- 
Wharfedale,  vid  Leeds. 

A  stereo,  camera  and  three  dark  slides,  in  good  condition,  and  a  silver  hunter 
watch,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  quarter  or  5  X  5  square  bellows-body  camera, 
with  dark  slides,  or  changing  box  for  dry  plates. — Address,  W.  L.  Heaton, 
Slater-street,  Bolton. 

I  will  exchange  a  camera,  X  4|,  a  stand,  a  bull  terrier  dog  and  a  young 
retriever  (both  excellent  watch  dogs),  for  anything  useful  in  photography, 
such  as  a  large  camera  or  baths,  tripod  for  large  work,  &c. — Address, 
Operator,  5,  Mulgrave-street,  Plymouth. 

I  wish  to  exchange  the  following  articles : — A  handsome  and  superior  portable 
stove,  complete,  suitable  for  a  studio,  reception-room,  office,  &c. ;  a  telescope 
and  microscope  combined,  with  extra  eyepieces,  &c.,  complete  and  as  good  as 
new,  in  morocco  case ;  a  10  X  8  single  landscape  lens  ;  a  quantity  of  books  on 
entomology,  &c.  I  am  in  want  of  a  card  camera  with  repeating  back,  a 
half- plate  portrait  lens  suitable  for  cabinets,  a  15  X  12  camera,  or  a  large  por¬ 
trait  lens,  not  less  than  12  X  10,  or  accessories  for  the  studio.  A  carte  of  the 
stove  sent  for  two  stamps.  Open  to  offers  together  or  separate. — Address, 
W.  E.  Slater,  G,  Stanley-terrace,  Jamaica  Level,  Bermondsey. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

J  R.  Johnson. — Received.  In  our  next. 

W.  D.  Jefferson. — State  what  you  offer  in  exchange. 

Richard  Walzl  (Baltimore). — Your  letter  and  enclosure  safe  to  hand ; 
your  account  duly  credited. 

A  Northern.— Any  officer  of  Inland  Revenue  will  answer  your  question, 
and  with  more  accuracy  than  we  could. 

Blair  Athol.— An  ordinary  paraffine  lamp  answers  quite  well  for  the  micro¬ 
scope.  It  ought  to  be  mounted  on  a  stand  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sliding  up 
and  down  a  rod  to  suit  the  height  of  any  stage. 

Doublet. — 1.  The  lens  in  question  will  have  equal  depth  of  focus  with  an 
ordinary  landscape  lens  when  stops  of  similar  size  are  used  in  each. — 2.  We 
cannot  tell.— 3.  Yes. — 4.  For  animals  and  groups,  yes  ;  for  copying,  no. 

Flora. — It  is  possible  that  the  cork  that  has  got  into  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bottle  may  not  have  done  it  much  harm.  Pour  out  the  silver  from  the  bottle, 
filter  it,  and,  if  it  work  well,  so  much  the  better  ;  if  not,  place  it  in  the  sun 
for  a  few  days. 

Geo.  Carter-— To  restore  the  faded  print  try  the  effect  of  removing  it  from 
its  mount  and  then  immersing  it  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury.  We  have  some  old  and  once  badly-faded  stereographs  that  were  re¬ 
stored  by  this  treatment. 

Thomas  Sykes  Brown. — Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  front  lens  of  a  por¬ 
trait  combination  will  answer  for  landscapes,  and  so  will  the  object  glass  of 
an  opera  glass;  but  it  would  be  .unreasonable  to  expect  that  either  of  them 
would  equal  a  properly- constructed  landscape  lens. 

J.  Black. — Jewellers’  rouge  may  be  used  for  polishing  glass,  but  it  is  usually 
considered  too  soft  for  the  purpose  when  purchased.  To  give  it  the  requisite 
degree  of  hardness  place  it  in  an  iron  pot  and  heat  it  over  a  fire  until  it 
acquire  a  purple  colour.  It  must  be  stirred  all  the  time. 

B.— 1.  Try  the  carbon  process  by  single  transfer. — 2.  Mr.  Huggon  has  not 
published  any  account  of  the  composition  of  his  intensifies — 3.  Give  to  a 
plate  prepared  with  glycerine  and  honey  an  exposure  about  twice  as  long  as 
you  would  give  to  a  freshly-prepared  wet  plate.  The  precise  time  of  expo¬ 
sure  will  be  ascertained  after  one  or  two  trials. 

A  Dry-Plate  Man.— This  correspondent  is  very  desirous  of  seeing  a  negative 
taken  on  Colonel  Wortley’s  new  dry  plates,  and  asks  how  he  can  effect  it. 
Nothing  is  easier.  He  has  merely  to  call  at  our  office,  where  he  can  see  the 
negative  referred  to  in  the  leading  article  in  our  number  for  the  9th  inst.fas 
having  been  exposed  and  developed  by  Colonel  Wortley  in  our  presence. 

H.  N.  M. — This  correspondent  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  photographer  who  wishes  to  emigrate  to  Kentucky,  in  the  United 
States,  and  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  with  him  a  stock  of 
chemicals,  or  to  purchase  them  in  New  York.  In  reply  to  a  third  query 

Sut  by  our  correspondent,  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  Broadway, 
few  York,  are  the  largest  dealers  in  America. 

Rev.  Robt.  Bannerman. — The  best  description  of  camera  to  take  with  you 
on  your  missionary  tour  will  be  a  binocular  one,  with  an  extra  lens  of  longer 
focus  than  the  others,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  covering  the  full-sized  plate. 
Let  the  front  of  the  camera  have  three  flanges  screwed  on  it,  the  outer  two 
being  for  the  stereoscopic  lenses  and  the  centre  one  for  the  third  lens.  We 
advise  you  to  have  the  camera  made  entirely  of  wood,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  form  a  packing-box  for  the  double  dark  slides,  of  which  you  ought  to  have 
Bix. 


C.  F.  D. — Will  any  reader  oblige  this  correspondent  by  informing  him  of  a 
safe  solvent  for  removing  the  varnish  from  an  oil  painting,  and  the  method 
of  using  it  ? 

Old  Subscriber.— The  object  of  publishing  the  readings  of  the  dry  and  wet 
thermometer  in  our  meteorological  table  is  to  give  the  degree  of  dryness  of 
the  air.  Two  thermometers,  mounted  6ide  by  side,  and  the  bulb  of  one  of 
them  covered  by  a  bit  of  muslin  kept  constantly  wet  by  means  of  a  few 
threads  dipping  into  a  small  bottle  of  water  placed  close  at  hand,  furnish  a 
hygrometer  of  the  most  approved  kind.  If  both  were  dry  they  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  same  degree  of  heat,  but,  as  one  is  wet,  the  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  produces  cold  ;  hence  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  always  indicates  a 
lower  degree  of  temperature.  The  drier  the  air  the  greater  will  bo  the  evapo¬ 
ration,  and  thus  the  greater  will  be  the  difference  between  the  two  indica¬ 
tions.  From  this  you  may  deduce  the  fact  that  the  drier  the  air  the  lower 
will  be  the  wet  thermometer  compared  with  the  dry  one. 

Jane  (Lytham),  who  encloses  a  view  of  Conway  Castle  taken  by  the  collodio- 
albumen  process,  writes  as  follows  concerning  this  process: — “  The  collodio- 
bromide  dry  process  is  no  doubt  taking  the  lead  of  all  others,  and  many  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  giving  their  greatest  attention  to  it ;  and  it  may  become  the 
dry  process.  Yet  many  good  landscapes  and  stereo,  views  can  be  got  by  the 
collodio-albumen  process.  I  send  you  one  taken  by  me  in  1869  from  the 
very  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Coote,  in  the  Journal  of  January  2G, 
1872.  There  are  several  who  have  worked  this  process  and  got  excellent  re¬ 
sults  Now  we  know  that  their  keeping  qualities  are  excellent,  both  before 
and  after  exposure.  I  generally  take  a  trip  to  North  Wales  every  year ;  and, 
if  I  have  plates  that  will  keep,  both  before  and  after  exposure,  what  does  it 
matter  (when  out  on  a  fine  day)  whether  I  expose  three  seconds  or  three 
minutes  ?  What  I  earnestly  request  is  that  some  kind  friend  will  give  the 
best  method  of  preparing  these  plates.” 

Photo-Enlarger. — This  correspondent  some  years  ago  obtained  a  Wood¬ 
ward’s  solar  camera,  the  condenser  of  which  is  nine  inches  in  diameter.  It 
works  very  well,  producing  good  solar  enlargements,  but  it  has  one  most 
serious  drawback — it  is  very  slow.  Our  correspondent  asks  us  to  make  one 
or  two  remarks  on  this  subject  and  indicate  the  direction  in  which  rapidity  is 
to  be  gained.  Presuming  that  the  printing  paper  is  prepared  in  the  manner 
most  conducive  to  sensitiveness,  and  that  our  advice  is  desired  concerning  the 
best  optical  means  to  employ,  we  reply  that  the  amount  of  light  which  is 
admitted  through  a  nine-inch  condensing  lens  is  too  small  to  print  with  even 
the  most  moderate  degree  of  rapidity  when  that  light  has  to  be  spread  over 
so  large  an  area  as  to  permit  a  full-sized  sheet  of  paper  to  be  illuminated. 
By  getting  a  condenser  of  larger  diameter  the  rapidity  would  be  increased. 
If,  for  example,  instead  of  the  nine-inch  condenser,  one  of  eighteen  inches 
were  obtained,  the  gain  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  would  be  four  times,  so 
that  an  exposure  of  an  hour  would  be  reduced  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
This— namely,  the  enlargement  of  the  condenser — is  the  best  direction  in 
which  to  seek  for  increased  rapidity. 

Received.— How  to  Sit  for  Your  Photograph.  By  “  Chip.” 


The  Bengal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition.  —  Pending  the 
arrival  of  full  details  concerning  the  medal  awards  at  this  exhibition, 
i  we  are,  notwithstanding,  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  gold  medal  “for 
the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photographic  pictures  taken  in  Europe  ” 
has  been  awarded  to  Colonel  Wortley.  The  full  list  of  medals  that 
were  to  be  awarded  was  published  at  page  322  of  our  last  volume. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  February  14 th  and  21  st,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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“  Surprised.” — 1.  It  is  probable  that  the  sheet  of  brown  paper  that  was  in 
contact  with  the  sensitive  paper  has  been  impregnated  with  something 
giving  off  vapours  which  have  caused  the  paper  to  become  discoloured. 
This  discolouration  may  possibly  disappear  in  the  fixing  bath.  We  have 
never  tried  the  sensitive  paper  of  the  maker  named,  and  hence  cannot  speak 
from  experience.  Unless  the  brown  colour  has  been  caused  by  the  paper  at 
the  bottom  of  your  drawer  the  paper  has  been  imperfect,  otherwise  it  would 
have  retained  its  purity  longer  than  three  weeks. — 2.  The  lenses  respecting 
which  you  inquire  are  not  for  portraits,  but  for  landscapes. 
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THE  OXIDATION  OF  GOLD  AND  THE  FADING 
QUESTION. 

Facts  have  been  known  for  some  years  past  which  tend  to  show  that 
gold  is  a  metal  much  more  easily  oxidised  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  It  has  long  been  known  that  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acids  is  capable  of  dissolving  gold ;  but  that  the  solution  so 
obtained  is  very  unstable  appeared  to  be  proved  by  the  observation 
that,  when  the  liquid  so  produced  is  diluted  with  water,  a  purple  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  produced,  consisting,  apparently,  of  metallic  gold.  The 
whole  question  has  been  re-examined  by  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Allen,  F.C.S., 
and  the  results  published  in  our  contemporary,  the  Chemical  News. 
We  purpose  now  to  give  a  short  account  of  this  gentleman’s  interest¬ 
ing  investigation,  and  to  show  in  what  respect  the  results  touch 
photographic  work. 

First,  as  regards  the  question  of  solution,  Mr.  Allen  has  shown 
that  nitric  acid  is  not  the  only  body  which,  when  mixed  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  is  capable  of  effecting  the  solution  of  metallic  gold  ;  for 
he  finds  that  when  pure  permanganate  of  potassium  is  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  heated,  a  solvent  for  gold  is  obtained. 
When  such  a  mixture  is  digested  with  the  metal,  and  the  action  of 
heat  continued  until  the  usual  colour  of  the  permanganate  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which,  on  dilution  with  water,  gives  no 
precipitate;  but  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  plenty  of  gold,  and, 
therefore,  gives  an  abundant  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  iron  and 
with  oxalic  acid.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  gold  exists  in  this 
solution  as  sulphate — the  permanganate,  in  the  first  instance,  con¬ 
veying  the  necessary  oxygen  for  the  elimination  of  the  hydrogen 
from  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuric  solution'  of  the  metal  bears 
very  rough  treatment  without  decomposition,  thus  indicating  a 
higher  degree  of  stability  than  is  usually  attributed  to  auric  sulphate. 
In  the  above  experiment  the  presence  of  chlorine  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  excluded.  Mr.  Allen  further  precipitated  auric  oxide 
by  treating  the  chloride  with  magnesia.  The  oxide,  when  com¬ 
pletely  freed  from  chlorine,  was  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  obtained  was  found  to  be  comparatively  very  stable. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  nitro-sulphuric  solution  of  gold 
originally  obtained  was  found  to  be  very  unstable,  mere  dilution  with 
water  being  apparently  capable  of  precipitating  the  gold.  Mr.  Allen 
finds  that  this  precipitation  is  caused  by  the  production,  on  dilution, 
of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  which  quickly  reduces  the  gold, 
and,  of  course,  precipitates  it.  This  point  was  proved  by  adding  an 
oxidising  agent— permanganate— to  the  solution  before  dilution. 
On  the  addition  of  water  no  gold  was  then  thrown  down,  because 
the  permanganate  oxidised  any  nitrous  acid  produced  before  the 
latter  could  act  on  the  gold.  Further :  to  another  concentrated 
solution  some  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  added,' and  the  liquid  on 
dilution  afforded  no  precipitate  of  gold.  Ammonia  and  nitrous  acid 
mutually  decompose,  yielding  nitrogen  gas  and  water ;  any  of  the 
reducing  acid  formed  could,  therefore,  be  instantly  decomposed,  and 
the  gold  in  solution  thus  protected  from  reduction. 

The  conclusions  derivable  from  these  experiments  are— first,  that 
gold  is  a  much  more  easily  oxidable  metal  than  is  usually  supposed ; 
and,  secondly,  that  its  oxidised  saline  compounds  are  much  more 
stable  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  them. 


If  all  this  be  true,  can  we  regard  gold-toned  prints,  however  well 
and  carefully  prepared,  as  particularly  stable  ?  We  should  certainly 
say  not.  For  though  the  gold,  even  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  divi¬ 
sion,  is  not  liable  to  direct  atmospheric  oxidation,  still  in  the  presence 
of  bodies  containing  loosely-combined  oxygen  we  now  know  that  it 
can  be  easily  acted  upon.  We  thus  find  an  additional  reason  for 
discarding  the  silver-printing  process  as  usually  practised,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  varieties  of  pigment  printing. 

We  seem  now  to  get  a  fair  clue  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
fading  of  gold-toned  prints — so  long  a  complete  mystery.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  sulphide  of  gold  is  more  liable  to  direct  oxi¬ 
dation  than  the  metal  on  the  one  hand  or  sulphur  on  the  other ;  fur¬ 
ther,  that  this  oxidation  is  not  confined  to  the  sulphur  of  the  gold 
sulphide,  but  that  the  latter,  as  a  compound,  undergoes  oxidation, 
yielding,  possibly,  even  a  sulphate  of  the  metal  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour. 

Mr.  Allen’s  experiments  show  that  there  would  be  nothing  impro¬ 
bable  in  such  an  explanation ;  in  fact,  it  is  decidedly  more  probable 
than  the  view  that  the  fading  of  a  gold-toned  print  is  immediately 
due  to  the  formation  of  a  sulphide  of  gold.  However  we  may  pre¬ 
pare  sulphide  of  gold  it  always  has  a  very  dark,  colour.  To  say  the 
least,  then,  it  seems  strange  to  state  that  loss  of  colour  of  a  print  is 
due  to  the  production  of  a  dark-coloured  compound;  yet  such  a 
statement  has  often  been  in  substance  made.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  compounds  of  gold,  sulphur,  and  oxygen  have  less 
colour  than  sulphide  of  gold ;  it  is,  therefore,  natural  to  suppose  that 
fading  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  sulphide  of  gold  first  formed  in  the 
print. 

The  cause  of  change  in  a  print  may  be  as  follows: — The  toned 
print,  on  treatment  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  may  have  either 
at  the  time  or  on  subsequent  decomposition  a  portion  of  the  metallic 
gold  present  converted  superficially  into  sulphide  of  gold.  The 
latter,  in  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  left  on 
washing,  suffers  gradual  oxidation  in  conjunction  with  the  hyposul¬ 
phite,  it  being  well  known  that  the  hypo,  is  very  liable  to  oxidation ; 
and,  further,  that  the  presence  of  a  substance  in  process  of  oxidation 
is  at  all  times  likely  to  start  a  similar  action  in  a  body  not  otherwise 
very  prone  to  change,  and  this  apparently  by  a  species  of  sympathy, 
with  the  operations  of  which  chemists  have  long  been  familiar.  The 
so-called  sulphur-toned  prints  may  be  expected  to  prove  liable  to  the 
same  kind  of  change.  It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  a  large  number 
of  such  prints  have  not  been  found  to  fade.  The  reply  obviously 
would  be  that  though  sulphide  of  gold  is  probably  carried  by  such 
prints,  no  other  body  is  present  capable  of  facilitating  its  oxidation. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  USE  OF  OXYGEN  AND 
HYDROGEN. 

One  of  the  collateral  disadvantages  of  having  to  keep  oxjTgen  in  a 
bag  is  the  necessity  that  exists  for  subjecting  the  bag  to  such  a 
degree  of  pressure  as  will  cause  the  gas  to  be  emitted  with  the  force 
requisite  for  the  effective  production  of  the  lime  light.  Without 
pausing  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  three  methods  of 
holding  oxygen — the  metallic  receiver  for  compressed  gas,  the  gaso- 
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meter  or  tank,  and  the  bag— we  shall  merely  take  the  latter  as  we 
find  it,  and  inquire  if  it  cannot  be  so  improved  as  to  get  rid  of  one  of 
its  greatest  drawbacks — the  heavy  weights  which  must  invariably  be 
its  concomitant. 

Several  years  ago  we  made  a  discovery — which,  however,  was 
doubtless  made  long  before,  and  has,  we  know,  been  made  many 
times  since — namely,  that  the  providing  of  weights  for  a  gas  bag  was  a 
serious  nuisance.  It  is  all  very  well,  as  was  said  in  the  first  edition 
of  a  popular  work  on  the  lantern,  to  weight  the  bags  with  fenders, 
pokers,  tongs,  or,  failing  these,  to  utilise  a  “  little  boy  ”  in  this  way ; 
but  let  us  suppose  that  circumstances  prove  unfavourable,  and  that 
neither  lumps  of  coal,  fenders,  or  tongs  are  at  hand,  and  that  the 
4 ‘ little  boy”  is  indisposed  to  place  himself  in  a  position  of  little 
honour  but  of  much  peril,  and  that  weights  must  be  used,  what 
then  is  to  be  done?  A  weight,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a  necessity.  An 
equivalent  of  a  weight  is  a  spring,  and  now  arises  the  question — Is 
it  possible  to  supersede  the  time-honoured,  heavy  iron  56-pounders 
by  springs,  and  if  so,  how  are  they  to  be  applied  ? 

This  article  will  not  be  a  mere  theoretical  one,  for  we  shall  recom¬ 
mend  nothing  that  we  have  not  practically  accomplished,  and  from 
the  results  of  our  own  experience  we  shall  answer  the  foregoing 
question  with  the  assertion  that  cumbrous  weights  for  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  light  may  be  done  away  with  for  the  future. 

A  bag  of  the  usual  wedge  shape  is  supposed  to  be  that  on  which 
we  are  to  operate.  Square  or  cube-shaped  bags  were  at  one  period 
in  use ;  but,  as  they  were  found  to  be  impracticable,  they  have  been 
discarded,  and  the  wedge  shape  is  now  almost  universally  adopted. 
Some  years  ago  we  were  very  much  troubled  indeed  about  the 
matter  of  weights.  It  was  easy  enough,  when  we  went  from  home 
to  exhibit  a  few  transparencies  in  the  lantern,  to  accommodate  a 
couple  of  gas  bags  and  the  lantern  in  the  cab  or  other  conveyance  by 
which  we  went;  but  when  four  56-lb.  weights  had  also  to  be  included, 
the  weight  of  the  impedimenta  became  annoyingly  apparent.  But 
after  due  consideration  and  many  trials  we  at  last  got  over  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  we  now  purpose  taking  the  reader  into  our  confidence  and 
telling  him  how  he  may  do  so  likewise;  but  he  will  please  remember 
that  what  we  are  now  about  to  communicate  to  him  is  a  record  of 
what  we  have  already  accomplished. 

In  the  following  diagram  a  represents  the  bag  of  gas  to  be  put 
under  pressure,  and  b  b  the  pressure-boards.  Attached  to  each 

FIG.  i. 


board  (the^mode  of  attaching  we  shall  afterwards  describe)  are  two 
light  steel  rods  c,  each  terminating  with  a  pulley  /,  and  the  object  of 
which  will  be  apparent  when  we  say  that  a  strong  and  elastic  strap 
of  india-rubber  ^  is  firmly  attached  to  d,  which  is  fixed  on  the  lower 
board,  and  this  strap,  after  passing  over  the  two  pulleys  /,  is  wound 
round  a  roller  at  e  on  the  upper  board,  which  roller  is  capable  of 
being  wound  up  so  as  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  elastic  band  that 
passes  round  it.  When  this  tension  has  been  increased  sufficiently  it 
will  prove  to  be  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  lime  light.  But 
let  us  now  come  to  details. 

To  increase  the  portability,  the  steel  rods  c  c,  to  the  end  of  which 
the  pulleys  are  attached,  ought  to  be  made  to  slide  in  on  the  boards. 
This  may  be  effected  by  means  of  metallic  rings  or  loops  screwed 
into  the  boards,  two  being  sufficient  for  each  rod.  They  can  thus  be 


drawn  out  or  kept  pushed  in,  according  to  whether  they  are  in  use 
or  not.  Note  this,  however,  that  the  farther  they  are  out  the  greater 
is  the  leverage  and  the  more  will  the  power  exerted  by  an  elastio 
string  or  strap  be  augmented.  At  the  place  d  on  the  lower  board  the 
strap  is  firmly  fixed.  There  may  be  many  ways  of  doing  this  better 
than  that  adopted  by  us,  viz.,  bending  over  the  end  of  the  strap  so  as 
to  form  a  loop  through  which  a  thick  wire — nearly  the  thickness  of  a 
wooden  pencil — was  passed,  and  this  was  fastened  by  obvious  means 
into  hooks  screwed  into  the  board.  At  e,  as  we  have  said,  it  must  be 
wound  round  a  wooden  rod  which  passes  right  across  the  board, 
working  in  “journals”  at  each  end,  but  terminating  at  one  end,  no 
matter  which,  in  a  strong  ratchet  wheel  with  a  catch,  which,  when 
the  roller  is  made  to  revolve,  prevents  it  from  running  back.  A  view 


FIG.  2. 


of  this  portion  of  the  mechanism  is  seen  in  fig.  2,  which  requires  no 
explanation.  On  the  square  in  the  centre  of  the  ratchet  is  fitted  a 
key,  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  elastic  band  so  as  to  increase 
the  tension. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  gas  bag  is  about  to  be  used.  After 
seeing  that  both  ends  of  the  elastic  band  are  secured,  wind  up  the 
ratchet  until  the  pressure  on  the  bag  is  quite  sufficient,  and  after  the 
light  has  been  burning  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  tension 
on  the  spring  shall  have  been  reduced,  give  another  turn,  if  required, 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  original  pressure. 

Although  this  method  may  not  appear  to  be  sound  in  principle — 
seeing  that  the  spring  pulls  hardest  when  freshly  wound — in  practice 
it  acts  perfectly  well ;  for,  the  spring  being  very  long,  it  can  act  through 
a  considerable  space  without  much  apparent  diminution  of  power 
But  there  is  also  a  great  degree  of  equality  caused  by  the  fact  of  the 
leverage  through  which  the  spring  acts  being  less  when  the  bag  is 
full,  and  the  spring  exercises  its  greatest  tension,  than  when  the  two 
boards,  by  the  emptying  of  the  bag  between  them,  approach  each 
other  at  a  more  acute  angle. 

The  best  way  of  applying  the  pressure  is  by  a  pair  of  springs,  one 
near  each  of  the  outer  corners  of  the  boards ;  but,  if  the  spring  be 
strong,  one  will  answer.  In  our  experience,  however,  two  proved  to 
be  much  better  than  one. 

That  there  is  really  a  considerable  degree  of  equality  in  the  “pull” 
of  a  spring  when  a  portion  of  its  power  midway  between  the  two 
extremes  of  tension  and  relaxation  is  utilised,  will  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  when  the  time-keeping  performance  of  French  and  American 
spring  clocks  and  Geneva  watches  is  taken  into  consideration.  All 
these  are  theoretically  inaccurate,  because  the  motive  power  is  ever 
varying,  being  stronger  when  the  machine  is  fully  wound  up  than 
when  it  is  nearly  run  out;  but  in  practice  there  is  not  much  deviation 
from  the  normal  rate  of  time.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  a  gas  bag 
when  “  weighted  ”  with  a  spring  weighing  a  few  ounces  instead  of 
the  usual  two  56-lb.  weights. 

To  the  manipulator  who  uses  his  lime  light  either  for  producing 
enlargements  or  merely  showing  pictures  in  one  place  the  weights 
will  answer  just  as  well  as  the  springs ;  but  for  any  person  who  has 
to  move  from  place  to  place,  or  to  act  as  a  peripatetic  lecturer  and 
showman,  the  advantages  of  the  system  here  described  will  prove 
incalculable. 


The  subject  of  linear  perspective  being  one  in  which  all  photographers 
ought  to  feel  an  interest,  and  of  which  they  should  possess  more 
knowledge  than  they  do,  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  promise  an 
illustrated  article  on  this  subject,  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who 
is  a  competent  authority  in  this  department  of  science,  and  who  will 
treat  it  with  special  reference  to  its  ‘application  to  photography,  in 
which  he  is  an  adept. 
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“METHYLATED”  PERSPECTIVE. 

Fkom  what  source  did  Mr.  Crougliton  pick  up  the  illustration  that 
makes  perspective  so  clear  to  your  readers  in  last  week’s  issue? 
Surveyors  often  have  to  creep  round  objects  (houses,  not  inkstands), 
and  retain  the  inclination  of  straight  or  curved  lines ;  but  if  a  one- 
eyed  draughtsman  placed  a  four-inch  inkstand  six  inches  from  his 
single  optic,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  would  be  invisible  if  the  point  of 
station  were  selected  in  Ludgate-hill.  Artistic  license  is  good  in 
some  things,  but  this  is  too  much  of  a  Christy  Minstrel  notion  for  a 
white  man  to  perpetrate. 

The  dangerously  rapid  dry-plate  process  can  be  followed  up  by  a 
“modification,”  but  perspective  cannot  be  “methylated”  and  be 
equal  to  the  article  as  supplied  to  us  by  Turner,  Prout,  and  David 
Roberts.  Rowney  and  Co.,  Winsor  and  Newton,  or  any  other  artists’ 
colourman  can  supply  a  shilling’s  worth  of  linear  perspective,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  anyone  who  uses  a  short-focus  lens  that  this  auto¬ 
matic  draughtsman  finds  the  same  vanishing  points,  depicts  the  rela¬ 
tive  sizes  of  all  details,  and  preserves  the  inclination  of  every  line 
with  the  same  fidelity  as  the  , living  delineator  should  do  from  the 
same  point  of  station. 

When  the  draughtsman  cannot  stand  far  enough  from  a  building 
his  skill  is  taxed  to  select  the  view  that  will  be  both  artistic  and 
pleasing,  and  if  this  be  arbitrary  the  drawing  will  either  be  an 
inebriated-looking  production  or  a  “combination”  of  artistic  tricks; 
whereas,  that  vilified  instrument,  the  short-focus  lens,  with  a  seeming 
consciousness  portrays  nothing  but  the  unadulterated  truth. 

Supposing,  now,  a  draughtsman  of  binocular  vision  (without  the 
inkstand  impediment)  selects  a  near  point  of  station,  the  pencils  of 
light  from  the  extreme  outside  of  the  object  will  meet  in  a  focus  on 
his  eye ;  these  lines  of  light  are  the  sides  of  a  triangle  the  base  of 
which  cuts  into  the  building.  This  base  is  the  plane  from  which  all 
straight  lines  are  set  up ;  the  vanishing  points  are  found  by  a  line, 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  building,  drawn  from  the  eye  of  the 
draughtsman  cutting  into  the  base  of  the  triangle  (of  light).  As  you 
will  not  be  far  in  advance  of  the  receding  side  of  the  building,  the 
vanishing  points  will  fall  close  to  it.  The  line  from  your  eye  parallel 
with  the  front  will  travel  a  long  way  before  it  intersects  with  the 
base  line  extended  to  meet  it.  If  you  stand  immediately  in  front  a 
parallel  line  would  never  meet,  and  you  therefore  have  but  one 
vanishing  point  opposite  your  point  of  station  on  the  plane  of  the 
building.  This  is  what  is  called  “  parallel  perspective.”  The  base 
line  of  your  imaginary  triangle  becomes  the  horizontal  line  on  your 
drawing-board,  carrying  with  it  the  vanishing  (points,  as  they  have 
already  found  their  own  “  location.” 

As  lines  of  light  can  be  handled  with  much  facility  compared 
with  full-length  pieces  of  timber,  we  can  just  move  the  focus  as  it 
strikes  one  eye  to  the  other  eye,  and  the  displacing  of  the  base  line 
will  not  be  perceptible.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  that  one  eye  or 
two,  either  in  the  human  head  or  in  front  of  a  mahogany  box,  will 
render  the  perspective  similar  in  every  respect,  although  stereoscopic 
relief  is  given  to  an  object  from  the  very  slight  change  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  vanishing  points,  but  more  particularly  from  the  angle  of 
reflection  of  light,  which  is  not  very  slight  considering  the  myriads 
of  little  pencils  impinging  on  all  sides  of  the  object  viewed. 

Artistic  notions  and  teachings  require  a  little  tonic  occasionally, 
and  if  some  one  were  to  step  forward  and  say  that  he  never  saw  an 
imitation  of  Rembrandt  produced  by  photography — well,  it  would  be 
worse  than  the  bailiff  in  the  house;  and  yet,  when  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  tells  us  that  one-eighth  only  of  Rembrandt’s  pictures  was 
in  light  and  the  remaining  seven-eighths  in  shadow,  whilst  Rubens 
gave  one-fourth  light  and  three-fourths  shadow — how  do  wre  make 
our  conceptions  of  a  photograph,  with  one-half  a  black  face,  coincide 
with  Sir  Joshua’s  statement?  But  that  is  not  perspective. 

I  have  thrown  out  the  hint  that  Mr.  Crougliton  may  “  hold  forth  ” 
on  the  subject,  because  I  think  he  can  handle  it  better  than  perspec¬ 
tive.  Solomon  Setsquare. 
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Art  !  What  is  it  ?  The  difficulty  of  conveying  a  definite  or  accu¬ 
rate  notion  of  it  by  means  of  written  words  is  great.  The  easiest 
and  best  method  of  acquiring  an  idea  or  knowledge  of  art  is  by  an 
examination  and  study  of  the  numerous  works  of  the  great  masters 
who  have  trod  in  its  paths,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  Nature 
herself — the  mater  and  source  of  all  art — coupled  with  the  study  of 
those  principles  which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  condensed 
experience  of  art-students  of  all  ages  and  peoples. 

We  know  that  art  is  not  a  material,  tangible  substance,  nor  yet 
the  mere  capacity  of  using  its  appliances,  and  that  it  is  only  visible 
in  its  results.  By  art,  life,  motion,  and  poetry,  its  very  soul,  is  ex¬ 


pressed  on  and  suffused  over  the  flat  surface,  or  hewn  out  of  a 
shapeless  block.  A  stately  edifice,  with  magnificent  proportions  and 
harmonious  lines,  deprived  of  its  magic  touch  would  be  hideous. 

Pictorial  art  (the  subject  under  consideration)  is  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  an  object  or  scene — the  visible  rendering,  the  petrifaction,  of 
ideas,  emotions,  &c.— -the  graphic  delineator  of  all  the  good  and 
noble  qualities  that  pertain  to  humanity,  refining  and  elevating  man. 
To  the  artist— -no  matter  whether  he  work  with  palette  and  brush  or 
pencils  of  light— -the  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  art  is  unquestionable.  The  importance  of  such  know¬ 
ledge  cannot  be  over-estimated  ;  for  though  one  possessed  of  genius 
but  ignorant  of  these  principles  may,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and 
repeated  attempts,  succeed  in  producing  a  work  of  art,  yet,  had  this 
necessary  knowledge  been  previously  acquired,  the  result  would  have 
been  much  superior,  and  be  attained  with  considerably  less  labour. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  most  recondite  one  can  infallibly  call  to  existence  an  art 
product.  No!  the  work  will  be  but  a  conventional  illustration  of 
such  principles  unless  the  very  soul  is  infused  into  it.  That  power 
or  subtle  influence  must  be  there  which  raises  in  the  beholder  the 
same  sentiment  or  emotion,  whether  of  awe,  pleasure,  or  sublimity, 
that  held  sway  over  the  mental  and  spiritual  domain  of  the  artist  in 
the  execution  of  the  work.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  one  of  his 
discourses,  says : — 

“  It  cannot  be  by  chance  that  excellences  are  produced  with  any  con¬ 
stancy  or  any  certainty,  for  this  is  not  the  nature  of  chance ;  but  the 
rules  by  which  men  of  extraordinary  parts,  and  such  as  are  called  men 
of  genius,  work,  are  either  such  as  they  discover  by  their  own  peculiar 
observations  or  of  such  a  nice  texture  as  not  easily  to  admit  of  being 
expressed  in  words — especially  as  artists  are  not  very  frequently  skilful 
in  that  mode  of  communicating  ideas.  Unsubstantial,  however,  as  these 
rules  may  seem,  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writing, 
they  are  still  seen  and  felt  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  he  works  from 
them  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  they  were  embodied,  as  I  may  say, 
upon  paper.” 

These  words,  from  such  an  authority — than  whom  we  have  no 
higher — are  as  equally  applicable  to  the  photographer  as  to  the  art- 
students  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  An  opprobrium  attached  to 
photography  is  that,  comparatively,  no  course  of  study  is  required 
by  the  embryo  artist  before  he  becomes  an  adept.  He  learns  to  mix 
a  few  solutions,  to  clean  and  develope  a  plate,  and  then  soars  beyond 
the  region  of  farther  tuition.  The  fine-art  painter,  on  the  contrary, 
has  to  undergo  a  long  and  arduous  course  of  preparatory  study.  From 
his  first  to  his  last  lesson  the  beautiful  in  form-all  the  grand  art- 
treasures  of  every  age — are  constantly  before  him ;  and,  while  with 
his  pencil  he  traces  and  analyses  them,  their  associations  are  in¬ 
stilled  into  his  mind,  refining  his  taste  while  giving  him  facility,  and, 
maybe,  rousing  within  him  the  noble  ambition  of  resolving  to  attempt, 
at  least,  to  rival  the  great  veterans  of  the  sphere  he  has  chosen. 

In  order  to  appreciate  an  art  product  a  great  amount  of  abstruse 
knowledge  is  not  necessary ;  but  to  produce  or  analyse  such  work — 
to  show  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  certain  things  being  where  and 
as  they  are — a  greater  amount  of  intellectual  refinement  and  good 
taste  is  required.  In  fact,  all  the  knowledge,  excepting  the  mecha¬ 
nical  skill,  employed  in  its  production  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
this. 

In  the  composition  of  a  picture  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  the 
lines  is  of  the  first  importance.  Variety,  contrast,  and  balance  will 
exist— if  such  a  phrase  be  permissive — in  every  well-composed  pic¬ 
ture.  The  sentiments  associated  with  straight  lines  is  different  from 
that  suggested  by  curved  ones.  In  the  triangle  we  find  strength  and 
solidity,  while  grace,  freedom,  and  flowing  motion  is  associated  with 
curves.  A  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  and  qualities  of  lines  in 
combination  and  of  chiaroscuro  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  landscape 
photographer,  enabling  him,  with  unerring  certainty,  to  select  and 
choose  the  most  beautiful  aspect  of  every  scene  he  portrays.  To 
the  portrait  photographer,  who  has  more  pliant  subjects  to  deal  with, 
the  benefits  accruing  from  such  knowledge  are  even  greater. 

The  component  parts  of  a  picture  are  reducible  to  three  elements, 
viz.,  outline,  relief,  and  colour.  In  photography  pur  et  simple,  how¬ 
ever,  the  two  first  are  employed,  colour  being  omitted.  Nevertheless, 
a  photograph  is  not  necessarily  destitute  of  colour.  It  may,  equally 
with  an  engraving,  be  rich  and  glowing  in  that  respect,  though  pro¬ 
duced  in  monochrome. 

Outline — the  boundary  of  vision,  the  lines  which  circumscribe  and 
define  the  space  occupied  by  the  object — is  of  great  importance  in 
the  composition  of  a  picture.  For  lines,  like  the  skeleton — the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  system — impart  strength,  solidity,  grace,  &c.,  to  it,  and 
if  they  fail  in  that  respect  through  defective  arrangement,  the  result 
will  lack  the  qualities  of  pictorial  beauty.  The  lines  should  so 
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combine  and  unite  that  they  exist  but  as  belonging  to  the  picture, 
otherwise  they  mar  and  exert  a  disturbing  influence,  diverting  the 
attention  to  extraneous  circumstances  that  have  no  connection  with 
the  end  or  aim  of  the  work.  Hogarth,  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty, 
says : — 

“The  way  of  composing  pleasing  (or  harmonious)  forms  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  making  choice  of  variety  of  lines,  as  to  their  shapes 
and  dimensions ;  and  then,  again,  by  varying  their  situations  with  each 
other  by  all  the  different  ways  that  can  be  conceived,  and,  at  the  same 
time— if  a  solid  figure  be  the  subject  of  the  composition — the  space  that 
is  to  be  enclosed  within  those  lines  must  be  considered,  and  varied,  too, 
as  much  as  possible,  with  propriety.” 

By  such  selection  and  treatment,  contrast  and  variety  with  har¬ 
mony  will  be  secured.  The  different  lines — the  oblique,  horizontal, 
&c. — wiH  intermingle  and  blend  with  each  other,  and  most  likely 
unite  in  some  predominating  form,  such  as  the  oval,  pyramid,  &c.  A 
point  to  be  guarded  against  in  landscapes  is  the  undue  repetition  of 
the  principal  lines.  The  effect  is  bad  and  unpleasant.  Nevertheless, 
the  judicious  employment  of  repeated  lines  is  at  times  highly  useful, 
and  should  not  always  be  rejected.  They,  like  the  monotone  of  the 
orator,  yield  force  and  contrast,  impart  unity,  and  aid  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  retirement  and  repose,  as  “  throughout  nature  reflection  and 
repetition  are  peaceful  things.” 

The  power  of  guiding  the  eye  is  of  great  importance  to  the  artist. 
By  its  aid  feeling  and  sentiment  are  powerfully  expressed  ;  without  it 
great  would  be  the  difficulty  of  securing  unity,  obtaining  expression, 
and  infusing  spirit  and  energy  into  his  works.  A  good  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  leading  lines  will  at  once  conduct  the  eye  to  the 
point  where  the  interest  culminates  and  concentrates — to  the  incident 
that,  as  it  were,  gives  birth  to  the  picture ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  artistic  photography  some  idea  or  incident,  however  trivial,  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  expressed  or  depicted,  otherwise  the  art-product  is  but 
a  topographical  delineation  of  some  place  or  object. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  prominent  few  of  the  essential  principles 
that  should  be  familiar  to  the  art-photographer.  But  this  great 
point  should  be  remembered,  viz.,  that  “  the  truthful  rendering  of 
grand  and  beautiful  objects  is  the  aim,  the  purpose  of  art,”  and  that 
the  province  of  art  is  not,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  imitation  only ;  for 
imitation  is  the  lowest  form  of  art— -the  means,  and  not  the  end. 

Corvus. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Bv  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Quite  a  pile  of  letters  of  request  that  I  should  publish  the  method  of 
performing  the  chemical  “  trick  ”  mentioned  in  my  last  having  been 
handed  to  me,  I  have  no  other  course  left  open*abut  to  do  so.  In  the  first 
place,  the  decanter  was  not  filled  with  pure  water,  but  with  water  con¬ 
taining  a  large  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  glasses,  too, 
instead  of  being  empty,  as  they  appeared  to  be,  contained  one  or 
other  of  a  variety  of  agents  on  which  this  acid  produced  an  effect. 
A  little  nitrate  of  silver,  tincture  of  red  cabbage,  carbonate  of  soda 
with  and  without  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
a  small  bit  of  potassium  dropped  into  the  liquid,  furnish  the  clue  to 
the  secret  of  ginger  beer,  milk,  port,  sherry,  and  other  liquors  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  quondam  empty  glasses  when  filled  with  water.  A 
bit  of  potassium  adroitly  dropped  into  one  of  the  glasses  when  being 
filled  will  burst  into  flame. 

There  is  a  remark  in  the  first  letter  of  “  Hypo.”  on  which  I  have 
to  offer  an  observation.  Some  of  the  profession,  he  says,  do  not 
accept  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  as  an  authority  in  photography;  and 
because  he  has  a  commercial  interest  in  photography  in  no  way 
identified  with  that  of  the  profession  at  large,  they  find  in  this  “  excel¬ 
lent  reasons’  ’  why  he  should  not  be  put  forward  as  a  judge  of,  or  re¬ 
porter  on,  the  exhibition.  It  does  not  here  concern  me  to  inquire 
whether  “  Hypo.”  be  a  professional,  an  amateur,  or  even  a  practical 
photographer,  or  whether  he  writes  under  a  sense  of  soreness  at  any 
or  all  of  his  pictures  having  been  last  year  rejected  (which  was  pos¬ 
sibly  not  the  case),  or  in  what  he  believes  to  be  the  true  interests  of 
photography ;  but  the  fact,  whether  real  or  alleged,  that  “  some  of 
the  profession”  do  not  quite  relish  the  position  Colonel  Wortley  is  to 
occupy  will,  I  anticipate,  carry  but  little  weight  with  it.  Who,  may 
I  ask,  are  their  mightinesses,  the  “  profession  ?”  and  what  have  they 
done  that  they  should  assume  to  have  matters  moulded  to  their  will  ? 
Put  into  one  scale  the  inventions  and  discoveries  in  photography  com¬ 
municated  to  the  world  by  those  who  subsist  by  taking  portraits  at  the 
command  of  the  public,  and  into  another  those  by  amateurs,  and 
pray  which  side  will  preponderate  ?  When  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  is  fortunate  enough  to  invent,  or  to  stumble  accidentally 
upon,  anything  of  utility — whether  it  relate  to  the  mechanical  depart¬ 


ment,  such  as  printing-frames  and  cameras,  or  to  the  manipulative, 
such  as  the  burning-in  of  enamels  or  the  sensitising  of  paper — does 
he,  I  ask,  emulate  the  open-handed  amateur  and  give  it  to  the  world, 
or  does  he  not  rather  rush  to  the  patent  office  and  secure  it  for 
himself,  or  perchance  hoard  up  his  secret  until  it  has  been  subscribed 
for  to  an  adequate  amount?  Observe,  I  find  no  fault  with  either 
course — “  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;”  but  when  special 
deference  is  shown,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  to  the  “  profession,’’  one 
is  prompted  to  inquire  as  to  the  basis  of  such  deference. 
Among  the  numerous  amateurs  who  have  thrown  open  their  vast 
storehouses  of  knowledge  to  the  fraternity,  Colonel  Wortley,  whether 
he  be  an  amateur  or  a  professional  in  any  modified  sense  of 
that  word,  has  been  among  the  very  foremost.  But  what  special 
quality  is  it  that  fits  a  man  for  the  position  the  occupancy  of 
which  by  Colonel  Wortley  “  Hypo.”  so  strongly  cavils  at?  Is  it 
the  amount  of  money  he  makes  by  exercising  his  profession,  the 
beauty  of  his  pictures,  the  extent  of  the  patronage  bestowed  upon 
him,  liis  art  knowledge,  his  inventive  or  suggestive  faculty,  or  hia 
dexterity  as  a  manipulator?  I  might  go  into  these  topics  seriatim, 
and  point  out  that  some  of  our  most  “eminent”  professors  scarcely 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  photographic  world,  that  among 
our  most  dexterous  manipulators  are  to  be  found  some  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  action  of  the  chemicals  they  can  so  adroitly 
handle,  that  among  our  ablest  suggestive  writers  on  photography 
are,  or  at  any  rate  ivere,  some  who  could  scarcely  manipulate  or 
successfully  carry  out  their  own  ideas;  but  it  would  be  a  fruitless 
theme  to  pursue.  I  think  that  Colonel  Wortley  has  only  to  manage 
the  exhibition  this  year  as  well  as  he  did  last  year  to  force  even 
“  Hypo  ”  to  say  that,  after  all,  he  is  “  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.” 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  past  month  appears  to  be  the 
addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion.  Its 
precise  action  in  this  process  I  do  not  quite  understand ;  but  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  it  acts  as  a  substitute  for  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  in 
addition  to  the  advantages  conferred  by  this  latter  agent  it  also 
gives  an  increased  degree  of  sensitiveness.  Nothing  now  remains 
but  to  wait  with  such  patience  as  we  may  possess  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  details.  As  photographic  weather  is  now  setting  in,  the 
sooner  the  details  are  published  the  greater  will  be  the  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  public. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Professor  Tyndall  says,  that  light  and  heat  are 
identical,  are  we  not  justified  in  expecting  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  take  photographs  by  thermal  as  well  as  by  luminous  action?  The 
title  of  his  lecture  would  have  been  more  accurate  had  it  been  “  On 
the  similarity  of  certain  phenomena  produced  by  light  and  by  heat.” 
Light,  we  know,  can  be  polarised — so  can  heat;  light  can  be  re¬ 
flected  by  mirrors  and  refracted  by  lenses,  and  so  can  heat  (the  red 
hot  cannon  ball,  concave  mirrors,  and  gunpowder  experiment  dates 
from  before  Dr.  Tyndall’s  day).  Light  lias  an  ultra  visible  spectrum 
action,  and  so  has  heat ;  but  with  these  properties  identity  terminates. 
No  amount  of  heat  radiated  from  the  face  even  of  a  cook  in  full  practice 
would  so  act  on  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  as  to  produce  a  collo¬ 
dion  negative.  For  this  and  other  reasons  I  take  exception  to  the 
title  of  Dr.  Tyndall’s  lecture. 

The  societies  are  now  in  full  operation.  Liverpool  has  elected  a 
new  president,  Mr.  Phipps,  who  will  doubtless  “  leave  his  mark”  on 
the  society.  At  the  January  meeting  no  special  business  of  public  in¬ 
terest  appears  to  have  been  entered  upon.  The  subject  of  literal 
truth  in  photography  has  afforded  the  members  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  an  opportunity  of  expressing  opinions  on  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  camera  perspective.  The  whole  case  is  summed 
up  in  the  remark  in  an  editorial  article  in  this  journal  for  the  16th 
uit.,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  nothing  untrue  to  nature  in  photo¬ 
graphing  a  person  from  a  point  of  view  too  close  to  the  subject,  but 
there  is  bad  taste  in  doing  so.  This  is  a  truism  which  no  mathema¬ 
tician  or  optician  will  dispute.  Plate-cleaning,  and  the  best  methods 
of  effecting  this  operation,  formed  the  theme  of  discussion  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  which  was  also  the 
annual  meeting  of  that  body.  A  valuable  feature  in  the  proceedings 
at  the  recent  meeting  was  the  exhibition  of  the  first,  or  one  of  the 
first,  negatives  ever  taken  on  glass.  In  addition  to  this,  other  speci¬ 
mens  by  M.  Niepce— notably  somein  natural  colours — were  exhibited. 
What  a  very  curious  subject  was  selected  by  the  Edinbui'gli  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  — -  Does  Photography  not  Lie  in  Rendering  Rob  Roy 
Tartan  ?  In  what  respect  photography  lies  in  rendering  tartan  of 
any  kind  or  colour  more  than  it  does  in  rendering  anything  else  in 
nature  passes  my  comprehension.  The  inability  of  photography  to 
reproduce  in  light  and  shade  the  exact  value  of  colour  has  always  been 
recognised,  and  the  principle  that  applies  to  Rob  Roy  tartan  applies 
also  to  the  colour  on  a  lady’s  cheek  or  the  freckles  on  her  nose. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  VENTILATION  OF  STUDIOS. 

In  the  construction  of  studios  (says  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphers  Friend),  whatever  may  be  their  purpose,  there  are  certain 
essential  characteristics  under  all  circumstances,  viz.,  efficiency  in  the 
admission  of  light,  strength,  durability,  and  being  rain  and  snow  proof. 

They  should  not  only  be  proof  against  the  entrance  of  drifting 
snow,  but  when  they  are  so  located  as  to  be  liable  to  become  laden 
with  it  they  should  have  strength  sufficient  to  resist  the  incumbent 
weight. 

In  cities  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  roof  or  skylights  are 
necessarily  located  under  the  lee  of  a  high  wall,  where  a  great  body 
of  snow  is  liable  to  accumulate;  hence  great  precaution  should  be 
exercised  for  safety,  and  such  locations  for  skylights  should  be 
avoided  where  practicable. 

Gutters. — Where  it  is  necessary  to  receive  the  water  from  a  sky¬ 
light  into  a  gutter  it  should  be  spacious,  and  should  have  a  good  fall 
to  the  point  of  discharge  ;  it  should  be  hung  so  low  in  front  through¬ 
out  its  length  that  in  case  the  spouting  becomes  clogged  the  water 
will  flow  over  the  front,  and  that  snow-water  cannot  possibly  set  back 
over  the  foot-rail  and  under  the  lower  edge  or  eaves  of  the  glass. 

Laps. — Most  glaziers  err  in  giving  too  much  lap  to  roof  glass. 
The  experience  of  the  writer  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
lap  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  is  better  than  more ;  but  particular  care 
should  be  taken  in  laying  the  glass,  if  the  lights  be  crooked,  which 
they  usually  are,  more  or  less,  to  lay  the  convex  side  of  the  lights 
underneath ;  and  lights  having  a  corresponding  degree  of  curvature 
should  be  selected  for  the  respective  laps,  in  order  to  secure  close 
joints.  When  glass  is  laid  with  the  concave  surface  of  the  glass 
upward,  the  tendency  is  to  cause  the  greatest  flow  of  water  over  the 
centre  of  each  line  of  lights  where  the  least  friction  or  obstruction 
is  presented  to  the  water,  and  the  liability  to  leak,  both  at  the  rabbets 
and  the  laps,  is  diminished  as  the  flow  inclines  from  the  former  and 
is  accelerated  in  its  flow  over  the  latter. 

Weight  and  Quality  of  Glass. — The  quality  of  the  glass  required 
for  admitting  light  for  a  special  purpose  should  govern  the  selection, 
varying  it  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  area  of  the 
light  be  sufficient,  hammered,  heavy  glass  answers  a  good  purpose  for 
counting  rooms,  but  its  transparency  is  materially  impaired  by  the 
refraction  of  its  roughened  surface ;  hence  it  is  not  adapted  to  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  as  well  as  blown  glass. 

The  heavy  hammered  glass  in  large  sheets,  where  it  is  adapted,  has 
decided  superiority  over  light  blown  glass  in  smaller  panes  or  lights, 
as  there  are  fewer  joints  and  greater  strength. 

Laying. — In  laying  heavy  plates  no  rabbets  should  be  made  in  the 
upper  edge  of  the  sash  bars  or  rafters,  but  they  should  have  a  V-shaped 
groove  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  rail,  which  should  be  lined  with  a 
jointless  copper  gutter  fitting  the  groove  with  a  flange  on  either  side 
extending  over  to  the  centre  of  the  bearing  of  each  plate.  The  plates 
should  be  bedded  in  putty,  it  resting  partially  on  the  rail  and  over¬ 
lapping  the  flange  of  the  groove  gutters.  The  plates  should  be  so 
laid  that  the  edges  are  an  inch  apart,  and,  if  practicable,  it  is  desirable 
that  a  single  plate  should  extend  from  eaves  to  ridge ;  but  in  case 
two  or  more  sheets  are  required  to  extend  the  length  of  a  rafter,  it 
should  be  stuffed  the  thickness  of  each  sheet  or  plate,  so  that  the 
surface  of  each  shall  be  parallel.  The  overlapping  of  these  heavy 
plates  need  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  but  the  upper  one 
should  be  bedded  on  the  lower  one  in  putty.  If  laid  thus,  expansion 
and  contraction  is  provided  for  in  all  directions  ;  and  if  the  length  of 
the  rafters  do  not  exceed  twenty  feet,  the  pitch  need  not  be  more 
than  two  and  a-lialf  inches  to  the  foot. 

In  laying  blown  glass  by  overlapping  it,  and  on  wooden  sash  bars, 
the  bars  should  be  rabbeted  so  as  to  leave  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
standing  between  the  rabbets. 

_  A  groove  should  be  ploughed  in  each  rabbet  three-eighths  by  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  cross  sections,  so  placed  as  to  leave  a  surface 
three-eightlis  of  an  inch  in  width  in  the  back  part  of  each  rabbet  on 
which  to  back  putty. 

The  standing  wood  outside  of  the  grooves  should  be  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  lower  than  the  back  portion  of  the  rabbet,  that  the  glass 
may  not  rest  thereon. 

If  thus  arranged,  the  major  portion  of  the  condensed  vapour  on  the 
under  side  of  the  glass  will  be  drawn  by  contact  with  the  edge  of 
the  back  puttying,  and  will  thence  fall  into  the  groove  provided  for 
both  it  and  the  leakage  from  the  upper  surface.  The  grooves  should 
extend  to  the  foot  of  the  rafter,  so  as  to  discharge  into  the  gutter  or 
on  the  roof  below. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  putty  used  in  back  puttying  does 
not  crush  down  into  and  obstruct  the  flow  of  water  in  the  grooves. 
No  putty  over  glass  is  necessary  provided  it  be  properly  bedded, 
lapped  as  recommended,  and  well  tacked. 


A  roof  to  be  set  with  overlapped  glass  in  small  lights  should  be 
steep ;  a  pitch  of  45°  is  better  than  less.  Laps  in  blown  glass  should 
never  be  bedded  in  putty. 

The  longer  the  lights  in  proportion  to  the  width  the  better,  as  there 
are  less  laps,  and  the  surface  of  the  glass  at  the  laps  is  nearer  parallel, 
and  there  is  less  capillary  attraction  at  that  point.  There  is  no 
economy  in  using  single  thickness  glass  on  roofs  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

Sash  bars  for  supporting  glazed  roofs  should  be  of  sufficient  depth 
to  support  the  glazier  and  the  glass  without  springing  between  bear¬ 
ings,  and  purlins  should  be  used  wherever  they  are  necessary  for 
support.  Iron  trussed  purlins  are  preferable.  Hinged  or  sliding 
sash  in  roofs  should  be  avoided  if  practicable. 

Ventilation. — Perfect  ventilation  is  more  essential  in  structures 
having  glazed  roofs  than  in  those  having  roofs  of  other  material,  as 
the  heat  under  them  is  often  so  intense  as  to  be  unendurable.  The 
egress  openings  should  be  as  high  as  practicable,  and  much  more 
spacious  than  they  are  usually  constructed. 

Mr.  Hayes’s  “  ventilating  skylights,”  which  are  said  to  be  patented, 
are  ingeniously  arranged,  and  being  metallic  are  durable,  much  more 
so  than  wooden  structures ;  but  those  examined  by  the  writer  have 
been  found  wanting  in  the  important  essential  we  have  been  urging. 
His  patent  metallic  sash  bars  are  superior  to  all  others  that  I  have 
seen ;  their  expensiveness  will,  however,  retard  their  general  intro¬ 
duction. 

Where  it  is  practicable  to  convey  the  air  from  the  highest  point 
under  a  skylight,  by  means  of  a  spacious  metal  pipe,  through  the 
wall  of  a  perpetually-heated  smoke  flue,  and  up  the  centre  of  it  to  a 
point  above  it,  and  then  terminate  it  with  an  exhausting  cowl,  the  most 
effective  arrangement  for  withdrawing  the  heated  air  known  to  the 
writer  is  supplied,  provided  the  ingress  openings  are  spacious  and 
properly  arranged. 

Air  supplied  to  buildings  through  subterraneous  ducts  placed  below 
solar  influence  and  below  frost,  by  drawing  it  into  the  building  on  the 
vacuum  principle,  may  be  given  about  the  same  temperature  as  the 
strata  of  earth  through  which  it  passes,  and  a  temperature  may  be 
obtained  by  this  means  much  lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  on 
or  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  summer,  and  much  higher  in 
winter.  The  economy  of  the  latter  is  a  matter  of  no  little  import¬ 
ance  under  circumstances  where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  high 
temperature  in  a  large  building  perpetually  throughout  the  cold 
season. 

Painting. — The  woodwork  of  all  glazed  structures  should  be  tho¬ 
roughly  painted  before  glazing,  as  it  can  be  done  at  less  cost  and  be 
better  done,  and  then  the  surface  on  which  putty  is  to  be  applied, 
being  already  well  saturated  and  coated  with  paint,  will  not  extract 
the  oil  from  the  putty  and  cause  it  to  clear  from  the  wood.  The 
glazed  surface  generally  used  in  photographic  galleries  is,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  writer,  too  small,  as  abundant  light  is  often  indispensable, 
and  an}'  excess  is  readily  excluded. 


THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  CHLOROPHYL. 

A  learned  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Erlangen  has  recently 
published  in  the  organ  of  that  society*  a  lengthy  treatise  on  the  cor¬ 
respondence  existing  between  the  absorption  and  the  fluorescence  of 
that  peculiar  and  widely-scattered  substance,  chlorophyl.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  green  of  our  vegetable  world  is  the  manifestation  of 
this  substance  to  our  eyes.  It  is  the  agent  which,  under  the  stimulus 
of  light,  and  under  that  alone,  enables  plants  to  assimilate  carbon  by 
cutting  carbonic  acid  in  two. 

The  optical  qualities  of  chlorophyl  are  also  well  known.  Among 
them  those  which  produce  its  fluorescence  and  absorption  are  the  most 
remarkable.  The  so-called  Stokes’s  law — conformably  with  which 
fluorescence  is  a  process  by  which  refrangible  rays  are  changed  into  less 
refrangible  rays — is,  accoi’ding  to  the  author  of  the  paper  before  us, 
erroneous.  I  will  briefly  state  how  it  is  that  he  came  to  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion. 

In  order  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  absorption,  chlorophyl  in  a 
vessel  with  parallel  sides  was  placed  in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  operator’s 
spectroscope.  This  chlorophyl,  be  it  observed,  was  not  exactly  in  the 
same  condition  as  it  exists  in  plants,  for  there  it  is  found  in  solid  grains, 
while  in  the  vessel  described  it  was  dissolved  in  either  alcohol  or  ether. 

A  very  thick  wall  of  chlorophyl,  or  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  it, 
absorbs  the  whole  spectrum  except  that  least  refrangible  part  of  the  red 
before  B  (Fraunhofer’s).  A  gradual  diluting  of  the  liquid,  or  narrowing 
of  the  wall,  brought  out  first  the  green,  next  the  yellow,  the  orange, 
and  partly  the  red. 

*  Schrift  der  Phys,  Med.  Soc.  zu  Erlangen. 
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If  the  solution  be  prepared  from  freshly-culled  leaves  the  effect  is  a 
highly  remarkable  spectrum  of  absorption.  There  are  several  dark 
lines  visible  in  various  parts — one  in  the  red,  another  in  the  orange,  a 
third  in  the  yellow-green,  and  a  fourth  in  the  green.  The  blue  and  violet 
are  entirely  (from  F)  obscured.  There  are  others  besides  those  men¬ 
tioned,  but  it  will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  have  drawn  attention  to  these. 

The  phenomena  of  fluorescence  shall  be  considered  next.  Under 
the  influence  of  sun,  candle,  or  daylight  a  peculiar  blood-red  lustre 
( schimmer)  is  observable,  which  is  intensified  by  concentrating  the  rays 
on  the  surface  or  the  3ides  of  the  liquid.  It  looks  as  if  the  green  liquid 
was  self-luminous  with  red  light.  The  more  concentrated  the  solution 
the  less  deep  below  the  surface  goes  the  red  lustre. 

On  throwing  a  spectrum  on  the  surface  it  is  found  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  red  lustre  is  spread  over  the  spectrum.  Only  the  extreme 
red  end  seems  to  be  free.  But  on  this  dark  red  ground  there  appear 
several  bright  lines — one  in  the  red,  another  in  the  orange,  a  third  in 
the  yellow-green,  and  a  fourth  in  the  green;  and  every  one  of  these 
bright  lines  in  the  fluorescence  spectrum  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
above-mentioned  dark  lines  of  the  absorption  spectrum. 

The  author  proceeds  next  through  a  number  of  pages  to  the  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Stokes’s  law.  The  main  points  and  conclusions  merely  being 
admissible  here,  they  will  now  be  shortly  enumerated. 

Only  rays  capable  of  absorption  excite  self-luminosity  or  fluorescence 
of  the  liquid  in  proportion  with  that  capability. 

Bodies  absorb  all  rays  whose  number  of  vibrations  is  such  that  the 
smallest  particles  of  these  bodies  may  vibrate  in  accordance  with  them. 

Bodies  also  absorb  rays  whose  number  of  vibrations  is  twice  or  half 
as  large  as  that  of  their  own  molecules. 

If  a  molecule,  through  direct  or  indirect  absorption,  be  caused  to 
vibrate,  then,  to  borrow  a  term  from  acoustics,  not  only  is  the  sound 
produced  which  lies  in  the  period  of  the  absorbed  wave  (and  also  the 
lower  octave),  but  that  sound  is,  moreover,  accompanied  by  all  its  other 
characteristic  periods  of  vibration. 

These  propositions  somewhat  explain  the  mechanical  process  taking 
place  regarding  the  experiments  with  chlorophyl  alluded  to.  They 
show,  for  instance,  that  the  absorption  in  the  blue  and  violet  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  molecule  of  chlorophyl  is  capable  of  producing 
oscillations  of  half  the  vibration  number  of  blue  and  violet  rays  of  light. 

This  explanation  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Stokes’s  law,  according  to 
which  the  ray  causing  fluorescence  is  supposed  to  excite  only  those  rays 
whose  vibration  number  is  smaller  or  at  the  most  equally  as  great  as  its 
own.  In  fact,  the  present  explanation  leads  us  to  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  an  absorbing  ray  in  the  vicinity  of  B  not  only  excites  the  slow 
ultra-violet  oscillations,  and  those  of  a  like  vibration  number  to  itself, 
but  also  the  rapid  red  oscillations  between  B  and  C  which  fluorescence 
causes  to  appear. 

The  author  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  experiments,  which  prove 
that  in  the  case  of  chlorophyl,  also,  Stokes’s  law  breaks  down. 

His  experiments  on  the  solid  chlorophyl,  for  which  he  chose  the  leaves 
of  the  Phrynium  setosum,  have  yielded  the  following  result : — There  is 
no  powerful  absorption  in  the  solid  chlorophyl  except  in  the  red  between 
B  and  C  and  in  the  violet.  It  (the  solid  chlorophyl)  shows  no  fluores¬ 
cence  except  it  be  obtained  as  a  precipitate  from  an  alcoholic  solution. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  question  of  what  kind  of  rays  are  the  most 
potent  for  assimilation  (liberation  of  oxygen),  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
only  an  absorbing  ray  can  act  chemically.  The  chemical  work  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  produced  by  the  vis  vitce  which  the  ray  surrenders 
to  the  cell  during  absorption.  The  most  effective  rays  ought,  conse¬ 
quently,  to  be  looked  for  where  the  readiest  and  most  complete  absorp¬ 
tion  takes  place. 

The  power  of  absorption,  however,  is  not  the  only  quality  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  effect  of  a  ray;  the  magnitude  of  the  vis  vitce  has  also  to 
be  taken  into  account,  or,  in  other  words,  its  mechanical  intensity. 

A  ray  which  is  not  absorbed  (the  extreme  red,  for  instance)  will  have 
no  effect  at  all  on  its  mechanical  intensity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ray 
which  is  completely  absorbed  will  have  but  a  slight  effect  if  its  mechani¬ 
cal  intensity  be  small. 

The  question  is — Have  we  any  means  at  command  to  judge,  or, 
better,  to  measure,  the  vis  vitce  of  ether  vibrations — that  is,  the  mecha¬ 
nical  intensity  of  the  sun’s  rays  ? 

Luminous  power  as  observed  by  our  visual  organs — physiological 
intensity,  in  fact — is  of  no  value  whatever  in  judging  of  the  mechanical 
intensity  of  the  various  kinds  of  rays,  our  eye  taking  no  cognisance 
of  the  ultra- red  rays,  but  being  exceedingly  sensitive  to  yellow  rays; 
or,  in  other  words,  we  being  cognisant  of  certain  effects,  the  cause  of 
which  we  call  light,  are  in  a  position  different  from  that  of  the  plant ; 
for  it  there  exists  no  light — merely  radiation,  or  ether  oscillation.  The 
intensity  curve  of  the  solar  spectrum  expresses  but  the  subjective  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  radiation  as  regards  our  eye ;  but  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  objective  occurrences  outside  of  ourselves. 

A  similar  thing  may  be  said  of  the  so-called  chemical  intensity  as 
ascertained  by  the  action  of  rays  of  light  on  silver  salts.  Any  and 
every  ray  which  is  absorbed  acts  chemically.  Different  bodies  absorb 
different  rays.  In  the  one  it  is  the  red,  in  another  the  violet,  which 
causes  chemical  effect.  To  designate  violet  and  ultra-violet  as  princi¬ 
pally  chemical  rays,  simply  because  they  happen  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
sensitive  silver  salts  in  order  to  bring  about  a  chemical  change,  is  un¬ 


justifiable.  The  curve  of  the  so-called  chemical  intensity  of  the  solar 
spectrum  merely  expresses  the  relatious  existing  between  solar  rays  and 
these  particular  substances,  and  is  otherwise  inapplicable. 

The  mechanical  intensity  can  be  ascertained  by  means  of  a  substance 
which  absorbs  all  kinds  of  rays  equally  complete.  This  substance  is 
lampblack,  which  transforms  the  vis  vitce  of  vibrations  into  caloric 
agency.  A  galvanometer  needle  will  indicate  the  effect  on  a  thermo¬ 
pile.  The  caloric  curve  of  the  spectrum  is  consequently  identical  with 
a  curve  corresponding  to  the  vis  vitce  of  the  several  rays;  hence  the 
thermo-multiplicator  is  the  real  actinometer.  By  means  of  it  the  mechani¬ 
cal  intensity  of  the  various  rays  is  reduced  to  the  same  caloric  measure, 
and  independent  of  all  specific  power  of  absorption.  In  the  case  of  the 
plant,  for  instance,  the  rays  most  potent  for  the  excitement  of  assimila¬ 
tion  are  those  which  are  the  most  absorbed  by  chlorophyl  and  at  the 
same  time  possess  a  high  mechanical  intensity.  They  are  the  red  rays 
between  B  and  C. 

The  blue  and  violet  rays  can  act  but  feebly,  although  they  are  readily 
absorbed  because  their  mechanical  intensity  is  small.  The  extreme  red 
rays  produce  no  effect  at  all,  in  spite  of  their  very  considerable  mechanical 
intensity,  because  they  are  not  absorbed.  The  yellow  rays  act  feebly, 
because  they  are  but  little  absorbed ;  nevertheless  their  mechanical  in¬ 
tensity  is  not  small.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  orange  and  green  rays. 

Prof.  Garland,  of  Leiden,  who  has  also  recently  investigated  the  sub¬ 
ject,  endorses  the  opinion  of  the  author  regarding  the  erroneous  appli¬ 
cation  of  chemical  rays  to  such  as  might  with  more  appropriateness  bo 
termed  photo-chemical  rays.  He  says  that,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  red  light  of  a  certain  line  I,  as  well  as  the  blue  and  violet 
from  G  to  H,  or  only  the  latter,  can  produce  a  discolouration,  he  exposed 
fresh  chlorophyl  behind  a  glass  plate  coloured  red  by  cupric  oxide,  and 
behind  a  blue  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammoniacal  cupric  oxide.  Three 
layers  of  the  red  glass  allowed  only  red  light  of  certain  refrangibility 
(from  A  to  middle  of  C  and  D)  to  pass,  which  was  the  same  as  in  line 
I ;  and  the  blue  solution  only  light  of  another  refrangibility  (between 
F  and  G  f  H).  Behind  either  of  them  the  chlorophyl  experienced  a 
slow  discolouration.  The  same  effect  resulted  if  paper  coloured  by 
chlorophyl  was  exposed  to  light  which  was  made  to  pass  through  red, 
green,  and  blue  glass,  each  applied  in  three  layers. 

In  passing  through  any  of  the  three  the  objects  exposed  to  view  were 
visible  with  equal  distinctness.  The  red  glass  allowed  the  rays  to  pass 
as  mentioned  above ;  the  green  only  green  and  some  yellow  and  blue  ; 
the  blue  only  blue  and  violet  and  extreme  red  on  the  other  side  of  line 
I.  The  exposed  paper  was  totally  discoloured  after  exposition  behind 
the  first  and  third;  behind  the  second  there  was  no  perceptible  change 
whatever. 

To  ascertain  the  objective  luminous  power  of  the  acting  rays  was 
neither  easy,  on  account  of  the  long  insolation,  nor  necessary.  It  is 
certain  that  violet  and  red  light  of  a  refrangibility  similar  to  that  of 
line  I  produces  a  sufficiently  strong  discolouration,  and,  moreover,  that 
the  intermediate  rays  cannot  produce  the  same  effect. 

Since,  however,  the  rays  must  have  acquired  a  certain  intensity  in 
order  to  have  any  effect,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  limit  of  effective 
rays  should  be  removed  towards  the  luminous  part  of  the  spectrum, 
instead  of  taking  it  that  the  result  of  light  and  dark  at  the  moment 
of  discolouration  is  the  real  guide. 

The  evidence  lately  adduced  by  Schultz-Sellack  regarding  silver 
haloid  salts  may,  consequently,  be  extended  to  the  chlorophyl  in  this 
manner: — That  the  chlorophyl  is  discoloured  by  all  rays  which  absorb 
it  in  layers  of  some  millimetres  thickness.  It  is,  hence,  apparent  that 
to  call  the  rays  to  which  iodide  of  silver  happens  to  be  peculiarly  sensi¬ 
tive  chemical  par  excellence  is  a  misuse  of  the  word. 

The  investigations  of  several  philosophers  on  the  subject  have  not  yet 
settled  the  question  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  chlorophyl.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  accepted  as  a  plausible  theory  that  it  passes  from  green 
to  yellow  in  the  process  of  discolouration,  in  a  similar  manner  as  it 
originates  from  yellow.  MM.  Filhal  and  Muller’s  experiments  seem  to 
show  that  there  is  such  a  yellow  colouring  matter  always  in  the  chloro¬ 
phyl.  In  its  modifications,  during  the  sucking  up  of  starch  and  proto¬ 
plasm,  the  plant  passes  from  spring  to  autumn ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  yellowness  of  the  autumn  foliage  is  caused  by  a  residue  of  dis¬ 
coloured  chlorophyl. 

Prof.  Gerland  says  that  if  an  illuminated  solution  of  chlorophyl  be 
found  in  air  the  process  to  which  it  is  exposed  is  the  following : — At 
first  the  oxygen  combines  with  it ;  the  chlorophyl  begins  to  be  modified ; 
this  modification  is  interrupted  by  sufficiently-intense  light,  and  the 
discolouration  takes  place.  If  the  intensity  of  the  light  be  but  feeble 
the  oxidation  continues,  and  the  modification  of  the  chlorophyl  is 
accomplished. 

The  theory  of  H.  Pfeffer,*  that  the  rays  extinguished  in  the  solution 
are  transformed  into  heat,  is  erroneous ;  they  undoubtedly  perform  a 
chemical  action.  This  has  been  shown  by  experiments.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  chlorophyl  in  a  thin  (6mm.)  glass  tube,  exposed  to  red, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  light  upon  an  ordinary  spectrum, 
remained  unaffected.  There  is,  consequently,  in  order  to  produce  an 
effect,  a  higher  luminous  power  (mechanical  intensity)  requisite  than 
that  necessary  for  the  blackening  of  silver  salts  in  photography.  This 
also  explains  the  failures  above  alluded  to  of  photographing  on  paper 
♦  Arbeiten  des  bot.  Inst.  Wurzburg. — H.  I.,  §  50. 
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pigmented  by  the  chlorophyl.  In  order  to  produce  different  colours  of 
light  solutions  of  various  hues  had  to  be  used. 

Prof.  Jul.  Sachs,  who  has  also  largely  experimented  on  this  subject, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  yellow  rays  which  appear  to  us  the 
brightest  excite  assimilation  the  strongest.  This,  to  our  author,  appears 
erroneous ;  for,  if  this  were  the  case,  then  the  solution  of  chlorophyl 
which  allows  the  yellow  rays  to  pass  readily  would  act  stronger  than 
orsellin,  aniline  red,  and  aniline  violet,  which  allow  no  yellow  to  pass. 

This,  however,  proves  by  no  means  that  the  red  rays  between  B  and 
C,  which  are  most  favourable  to  the  liberation  of  oxygen,  are  the  only 
agents  in  the  life  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  There  are  other  processes 
besides  the  one  of  assimilation  which  are  effected  by  the  influence  of 
light.  Protoplasm,  for  instance,  absorbs  principally  violet  rays,  and 
seems  to  owe  its  vital  movements  to  this  influence. 

In  conclusion :  the  author  wishes  to  again  draw  attention  to  Stokes’s 
law  in  regard  to  fluorescence.  He  says  that  this  quality  of  the  leaf- 
green  was  destined  to  change  the  feebly-acting  refrangible  rays  into 
active  and  less  refrangible  rays;  in  other  words,  to  make  those  rays 
more  “digestible”  to  the  plant.  Now,  however,  fluorescence  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  accompanies  absorption,  and  in  chlorophyl  that  is  in  the 
above-mentioned  solution  it  consists  in  the  self-luminousness  of  mole¬ 
cules  in  the  colours  of  those  rays  which  they  are  able  to  absorb  directly. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  that  the  rays  between  B  and  C 
which  are  the]]most  readily*5  absorbed  are  also  those  which  excite 
fluorescence  the*  strongest.  Those  rays,  consequently,  which  happen 
to  need  no  “digestion”  at  all  would  be  the  ones  which  would,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stokes,  be  rendered  more  “digestible.”  But,  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  solid  chlorophyl  in  the  plants  does  not  fluoresce  at  all, 
this  view,  anyhow,  is  not  applicable  in  this  instance,  and  it,  moreover, 
does  not  otherwise  recommend  itself.  Arminius. 


A  FEW  HINTS  TO  BEGINNERS.— PORCELAIN  PICTURES. 

[Photographic  Mosaics.] 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  photographer  who  makes  better  work  than  you 
do  has  any  superior  way  of  mixing  his  chemicals,  or  that  he  has  instru¬ 
ments  that  are  so  very  superior  to  yours.  The  secret  is  in  the  way  he 
handles  them.  To  make  good,  successful  work  in  our  present  time  (you 
having  every  facility  to  procure  almost  anything  that  is  needed  in  the 
business)  is,  in  my  estimation,  no  great  thing  to  do. 

Photography  has  become  a  legitimate  business,  wherein  anyone  that 
will  use  common  sense  and  display  a  little  taste  can  make  himself  a 
successful  workman. 

Do  not  get  into  a  routine  way  of  working.  There  are  men  in  our 
business  that  think  like  a  great  many  other  old  fogies.  Some  photo¬ 
grapher  said,  several  years  ago,  that  ‘  ‘  if  you  have  your  silver  bath  so 
strong,  of  course  your  collodion  must  be  excited  just  so  strong;”  and 
because  he  said  so  it  must  be  so — “  he  ought  to  know,  for  he  gets  fifty 
or  sixty  dollars  per  week  at  Mr.  So-and-so’s.”  The  fact  of  his  getting 
high  wages  does  not  make  all  he  says  true ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
a  great  many  think  so.  Such  is  the  fact.  Learn  what  action  your 
chemicals  have  under  different  circumstances,  and  note  them  down,  and 
plan  out  a  way  of  working,  and  stay  by  it.  Do  not  jump  at  every  new 
receipt  you  see,  good  or  bad,  and  put  one  aside  that  you  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  with.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  should  not  try  anything 
new.  If  you  find,  in  your  judgment,  that  it  will  probably  work  better 
than  something  you  have,  of  course  try ;  for  if  you  know  what  action 
your  chemicals  have,  and  use  a  little  common  sense,  you  will  not  be  in 
the  dark,  and  certainly  will  profit  by  it. 

The  editor  of  Mosaics  has  asked  me  for  a  few  hints  on  making  porce¬ 
lain  pictures,  and  I  append  them,  giving  substantially  what  I  read,  a  few 
months  ago,  before  the  Pennsylvania  Photographic  Association. 

The  first  essential  is  to  have  the  right  quality  of  glass,  the  neglect  of 
which,  I  think,  has  given  the  most  trouble  where  the  parties  have  not 
taken  the  pains  to  look  into  the  matter.  I  find  one  material  will  give  a 
flat,  poor  picture,  while  the  other  will  give  me  the  desired  effect. 
Select  the  best. 

If  I  have  a  negative  that  is  rather  intense  I  use  the  albumen  thinner, 
which  works  very  well.  In  toning  porcelains  particular  care  ought  to 
be  taken  that  the  toning  does  not  proceed  too  quickly.  It  ought  to 
take,  at  least,  five  minutes. 

Any  toning  bath  will  do.  What  I  generally  use  is  after  the  paper 
prints  of  the  day  have  been  toned.  I  weaken  it  about  four  times, 
which  leaves  it  plenty  strong  enough. 

The  collodion  is  made  as  follows : — 

Alcohol  and  ether . . .  Equal  parts. 

Collodion . .  1  ounce. 

Cotton .  4  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Chloride  of  strontium  .  2  grains. 

Nitrate  of  uranium  .  1  grain. 

Citric  acid  .  1  , , 

Silver  .  5  grains. 


I  mix  it  as  follows  : — Take  a  clean  six-ounce  bottle  (I  generally  make 
about  four  ounces  at  a  time),  weigh  off  the  uranium  and  strontium,  put 
them  into  a  mortar,  and  dissolve  them  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water, 
and  add  the  alcohol,  which  is  put  in  the  bottle  and  well  shaken.  When 
you  find  it  all  dissolved  add  your  cotton ;  then  add  your  ether,  and  shake 
again  until  your  cotton  is  all  taken  up.  All  this  can  be  done  in  the  light. 
Now  put  your  silver  in  the  mortar,  pulverise,  and  dissolve  it  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water.  When  dissolved  add  a  few  drops  of  alcohol, 
after  which  add  it  to  the  collodion.  This  operation  must  be  done  very 
carefully,  adding  the  silver  drop  by  drop,  and  keep  shaking  while  adding. 
These  hints  are  only  needed  by  parties  that  are  inexperienced  in  this 
particular.  After  this  is  done  add  your  citric  acid,  which  first  dissolve 
in  a  little  alcohol.  Add  in  the  same  way  as  the  silver.  This  collodio- 
chloride  can  be  used  in  half-an-hour  after  it  is  made. 

A  porcelain  picture  should  never  be  of  a  grey,  blue,  or  black  tone, 
but  always  warm  and  rich. 

If  a  picture  is  over-printed,  which  sometimes  happens,  aud  you  don’t 
like  to  throw  it  away,  immerse  it  in  the  soda  first,  and  then  tone  it.  It 
works  very  well.  G.  Schreiber. 


©ur  ®  tutorial  Cable. 

— ♦ — 

How  to  Sit  for  your  Photograph. 

By  Chip.  Philadelphia :  Benerman  and  Wilson. 

This  pamphlet  is  written  in  a  racy  style — not  for  the  photographer, 
however,  but  for  the  public.  Still,  photographers  will  derive  many  use¬ 
ful  ideas  from  it,  and  for  their  benefit  we  give  the  following  extract  from 
the  brochure: — 

“When  attiring  for  the  skylight,  do  not  disquiet  yourself  about 
colours,  as  almost  every  shade  now  in  fashion  can  be  well  managed  by 
the  skilful  artist.  Indeed,  there  are  but  a  few  things  decidedly  objec¬ 
tionable  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Uppermost  are  solid  white  goods,  like 
pique,  or  extremely  thick  muslin,  plaids  in  black  and  white,  and 
prominent  stripes. 

“The  thick  white  affords  no  shadow  and  no  perspective,  makes  a  hard, 
unbroken,  unvaried  surface.  It  is  only  tolerated  upon  children — where 
detail  of  dress  is  of  less  moment  perhaps — because  of  its  universal  use, 
making  it  almost  an  arbitrary  alternative,  yet  even  with  them  objec¬ 
tionable.  Still  as  the  little  ones  by  custom  (most  emphatically  appro¬ 
priate  at  all  other  times)  are  almost  always  dressed  in  white,  the 
objection  is  compromised  with  under  the  skylight.  But  plaids,  broad 
stripes,  and  pronounced  figures  are  without  extenuation.  These  should 
always  be  avoided.  Their  effect  is  always  so  utterly  unpicturesqe  as  to 
destroy  all  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  a  photograph. 

‘  ‘  Trimmings  and  ornaments,  well  disposed,  are  very  effective.  They 
divert  the  eye  from  too  close  attention  to  features,  and  many  times  con¬ 
ceal  the  lack  of  those  charms  all  do  not  possess,  but  which  all  covet. 
Although  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  very  plain  faces  should  avoid 
adopting  any  startling  fashion  that  would  attract  attention  to  any  one 
point.  A  quiet,  non-conspicuous  style  is  the  best,  shunning  all  ex¬ 
tremes,  like  pompadour  hair  three  stores  high,  broad  collars,  astonish¬ 
ing  bows,  & c.  Loose,  flowing  garments,  outside  wraps  of  good  desigD, 
lace  shawls,  and  fans  are  useful  in  making  up  a  picture.  Ladies  would 
do  themselves  a  favour  to  remember  them  when  visiting  the  studio,  as 
they  soften  and  modify  many  angular  points.  The  hair  should  be 
dressed  not  too  tightly  ;  loose,  fluffy  hair  admits  light,  and  catches 
those  coy  middle  tints  so  beautiful  to  the  eye. 

“But  the  more  simply  children  are  dressed  the  better  for  artistic 
pictures.  Youth  and  innocence  bring  their  true  and  appropriate 
adorning  ;  and  if  left  to  themselves  will  usually  take  the  most  becoming 
attitudes,  because  natural.  A  child  climbs  into  the  posing  chair  and 
faces  half  round,  all  tumbled  and  twisted,  ‘  mussed  ’  and  natural,  the  very 
ideal  of  childhood.  Then  officious  mamma  steps  in  and  spoils  it,  squares 
and  straightens,  pulls  out  the  dress,  covering  the  beautifully-dimpled 
knee,  tugs  away  at  the  little  arms  and  shoes,  till  baby  looks  like  a 
terrified,  disjointed,  wooden  doll.  The  artist,  indignant,  tries  his  hand 
to  undo  the  mischief,  and  he  manoeuvres  and  scares  the  little  one.  In 
quirling  up  and  distorting  the  pliant  limbs,  and  placing  everything 
properly  and  nicely,  he,  too,  makes  a  fizzle,  and  so  the  children  are  taken 
mostly  in  the  most  unnatural  and  constrained  fashion. 

“No  child  left  to  itself  ever  sat  straight  up  and  down,  plumply 
facing  the  camera,  as  we  see  them  ten  times  out  of  twelve.  That  dull 
stupid  idea  originated  in  some  wooden  brain  that  had  no  right  to 
preside  over  our  magical  instrument. 

“Half -grown  boys,  especially,  require  much  letting  alone.  Free  and 
easy  conversation  with  them  upon  a  subject  near  their  hearts  will  put 
them  into  position  sooner  and  better  than  ‘much’  laying  on  of  hands. 
They  scorn  to  be  ‘fixed  up’.  Everything  ‘put  on’  is  weak  and  un¬ 
manly.  They  wish  to  have  accorded  them  independence  of  action.  A 
few  hints  or  suggestions,  wisely  put,  are  sufficient,  upon  which  they 
will  readily  act. 

“  To  maintain  the  equipoise  of  this  subject,  that  too  much  weight 
may  not  fall  at  any  time  upon  the  photographer’s  side,  let  us  return  to 
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the  sitter,  and  consider  that  extremely  difficult  moment  of  ‘  holding  still’ 
during  (in  technical  parlance)  ‘the  exposure.’  In  most  instances,  the 
more  effort  used  to  keep  utterly  quiet  the  surer  the  failure.  Too  taut 
nerves  will  stand  the  stress  for  a  little,  but  they  often  rebel  before  the 
time  is  up.  It  is  better  to  start  with  them  under  complete  control. 
Settle  yourself  comfortably  and  easily,  letting  only  one  portion  of  the 
person  rest  hard  against  a  support — either  the  head  or  back.  Use  the 
will  more  than  the  muscle  for  sustaining  an  even,  composed  attitude ; 
and  do  not  be  diverted  from  your  part  of  the  business  by  any  extraneous 
motion  or  confusion,  for  many  times  it  is  necessary  to  rotate  screens, 
or  change  the  lighting,  or  some  injudicious  person  may  unceremoniously 
bounce  in  upon  you.  Here  I’m  reminded  of  most  extraordinary  behaviour 
under  dire  circumstances.  An  artist  while  making  a  ‘mammoth,’  and 
therefore  indulging  in  extra  exposure,  was  unceremoniously  startled  to¬ 
ward  the  last  by  the  unexpected  ‘caving  in’  of  his  roof  in  close  proximity 
to  the  camera.  Tne  cap  was  clicked  on  in  a  flash,  and  turning  to  his 
sitter,  who  sat  as  unmoved  and  unconcerned  as  a  statue,  asked  in  blank 
astonishment,  ‘Why  didn’t  you  jump?’ — ‘  That  wasn’t  my  business,’ 
coolly  responded  the  man,  gifted  with  uncommon  concentration. 

“The  views  which  illustrate  our  photographic  literature,  showing 
us  the  interior  of  skylights,  generally  represent  the  operator  standing 
with  his  back  turned  upon  the  sitter,  regarding  a  watch  intently. 
Obviously  he  is  attending  to  only  one  part  of  his  business.  In  checking 
off  the  exact  seconds,  he  neglects  all  the  rest. 

“  Now  by  facing  his  subject,  noting  the  opportunities  for  improving 
the  picture,  by  easy,  unimportant  talk,  tipping  screens,  moving  top 
shades,  and  even,  though  everything  be  rightly  adjusted,  by  keeping  up 
a  little  show  of  business,  he  shortens  the  time,  and  prevents  the  face 
from  settling  into  that  desponding,  hopeless  expression  which  it  is  sure 
to  acquire  if  left  to  an  absolute  vacuum  of  sound. 

“  Of  course  this  attention  to  the  sitter  should  never  be  so  personal  as 
to  become  embarrassing.  Every  person  will  consent  to  whatever  is 
necessary  to  perfect  the  picture.  In  almost  all  cases  it  is  more  agree¬ 
able  than  otherwise  to  be  regarded,  watched  over,  during  the  exposure. 
It  relieves  one  from  that  sudden  responsibility  which  falls  like  a  pall 
on  his  unaccustomed  shoulders. 

“All  unconsciously  he  deports  himself  like  a  man  with  a  motive. 
Interested,  but  not  anxiously  concerned,  he  brightens  and  sticks  to  it, 
without  indicating  effort.  However  brilliantly  a  lady  may  start  off 
with  a  smile,  particularly  if  got  up  to  order,  and  not  based  upon  an 
idea,  she  may  be  sure  it  will  dwindle  into  the  feeblest,  silliest  of  smirks 
if  she  keep  on  smiling  at  a  stupid  mark  with  no  audience. 

“  The  majority  of  persons  go  to  the  studio  without  an  idea  of  what 
they  really  are,  or  what  they  really  want,  depend  upon  the  artist  for 
every  thought  they  have,  every  movement  they  make.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected,  also,  to  bring  each  one  up  to  the  standard  of  his  beautiful 
specimens  at  the  entrance. 

“  In  possession  of  such  impressible  material,  he  is  responsible  for  not 
only  the  characteristic  posing,  but,  further,  to  see  that  they  do  not 
depart  from  his  studied  labours  during  the  sitting. 

“This  can  only  be  achieved  by  careful,  constant  attention,  indirectly 
bestowed  all  through  the  exposure.” 


Cflmspkimm. 

Jottings  of  a  Recent  Visit  to  Paeis. — Colonel  Wortley’s  New 
Process. — MM.  Gotjpil’s  New  Method  of  Photo-Engraving. — 
M.  Adam-Saloman’s  New  Style  of  Portrait. — Visit  to  M. 
Lemercier’s  Establishment. — Carbon  Printing  by  M.  Marion 
and  M.  Jeanrenaud. — Regnault’s  Water-Colour  Painting. 

My  present  letter  will  consist  chiefly  of  jottings  of  a  recent  visit  to 
Paris,  where  I  spent  some  pleasant  days  amongst  the  photographers  of 
that  gay  city. 

I  have  already  described  [ante  page  75]  the  trial  of  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley’s  new  emulsion  process  at  M.  Davanne’s  studio,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  my  portrait  was  taken  without 
my  knowing  it,  and  during  a  bi’ief  pause  in  a  conversation  with  M. 
Gobert,  whilst  seated  in  the  operator’s  chair.  The  negative  of  the 
view,  taken  in  two  seconds,  was  as  fine  a  negative  of  the  kind  as  I  ever 
saw,  and  quite  undistinguishable  in  appearance  from  a  good  iron-de¬ 
veloped  wet  collodion  negative.  A  print  was  immediately  taken  from 
it,  and  this  turned  out  well.  The  Colonel  had  that  confidence  in  his 
process  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  prepare  his  plates  in  London,  take 
them  to  Paris  in  their  sensitive  state,  and  expose  and  develope  them 
by  appointment  in  the  presence  of  the  6lite  of  the  members  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society.  This  was  putting  the  new  process  to 
the  most  severe  crucial  test  that  could  be  imagined.  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  have  been  equally  safe  to  submit  the  common  wet  process  to 


a  similar  test,  by  transporting  the  bath  and  the  collodion  from  London 
to  Paris. 

All  that  the  Colonel  has  communicated  at  present  respecting  his  new 
emulsion  process  is  that  the  emulsion  does  not  contain  agud  regia  or 
chloride  of  silver,  and  that  it  does  contain  nitrate  of  uranium.  He 
tells  me  that  he  has  tried  other  salts  of  uranium  as  well  as  the  nitrate, 
and  also  a  complete  series  of  the  nitrates  of  the  different  metals.  On 
his  return  to  England  it  was  his  intention  to  try  immediately  the  bro¬ 
mide  of  uranium  instead  of  the  bromide  of  cadmium  in  the  emulsion, 
so  that  the  nitrate  of  uranium  might  be  found  directly  by  double  de¬ 
composition.  M.  Puesch,  the  leading  photographic  chemist  in  Paris 
(Place  de  la  Madeleine),  told  me  that  many  of  the  salts  of  uranium  were 
very  unstable  and  difficult  to  prepare  ;  he  showed  me  some  bromide  of 
uranium  which  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  crystallise.  He  said 
that  the  nitrate  of  uranium  seemed  to  be  the  only  stable  salt  of  that 
metal.  I  cannot  at  present  offer  any  plausible  explanation  of  the  action 
of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  the  bromide  of  silver  emulsion.  The  uranic 
nitrate  parts  with  oxygen  on  exposure  to  light  in  presence  of  organic 
matter,  and  then  acts  as  a  deoxidising  agent  by  endeavouring  to  recover 
its  lost  oxygen.  In  this  way  it  may  probably  act  as  an  accelerator  ;  but 
in  what  way  it  tends  to  keep  the  lights  clean  in  the  absence  of  soluble 
bromide  in  the  film  I  am  not  yet  able  to  say. 

The  problem  which  the  Colonel  has  really  solved  seems  to  be  this — that 
he  can  now  prepare  a  highly-sensitive  emulsion,  made  with  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  indefinitely,  in  good 
working  order.  This  is  really  a  valuable  discovery,  because  it  will 
enable  the  photographic  tourist  to  prepare  his  dry  plates  en  route  with 
very  little  trouble,  and  thus  render  himself  independent  of  their  keeping 
qualities,  and  also  of  the  numerous  accidents  to  which  prepared  plates 
are  liable  in  travelling.  To  be  independent  of  a  nitrate  bath  will 
assuredly  be  a  great  boon  to  the  tourist.  I  was  talking  to  M.  Gaston 
Braun  on  the  subject  of  this  new  process,  and  he  admitted  frankly  the 
great  value  which  it  would  have  for  him  as  a  professional  landscape 
photographer.  He  attaches  no  importance  whatever  to  the  good  keeping 
properties  of  a  dry  plate  beyond  a  few  hours,  either  before  or  after  ex¬ 
posure,  but  he  does  attach  immense  importance  to  being  able  to  prepare 
dry  plates  en  route  as  sensitive  as  wet  ones,  and  that  without  the 
nuisance  of  a  nitrate  bath.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  amateurs 
attach  great  importance  to  the  good  keeping  qualities  of  dry  plates 
before  and  after  exposure,  but  professional  photographers  none  what¬ 
ever,  because  their  operations  are  conducted  in  much  too  serious  a  spirit 
for  them  to  submit  to  any  such  risks  of  failure.  Colonel  Wortley  is 
very  sanguine  and  very  confident  of  the  good  keeping  qualities  of  his 
plates  both  before  and  after  exposure ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  agree  with 
M.  Gaston  Braun  that  these  qualities  are  very  unimportant,  and  ought 
not  to  be  unnecessarily  put  to  the  test. 

MM.  Goupil  are  again  hard  at  work  at  Asnieres  with  their  photo- 
glyptic  and  photo-engraving  processes,  and  are  making  steady  progress 
in  both.  I  spent  a  few  hours  very  pleasantly  at  their  establishment, 
and  was  posted  by  M.  Rousselon  in  all  the  recent  improvements  which 
he  has  introduced.  In  the  photoglyptic  (Mr.  Woodbury’s)  process  a  very 
decided  progress  has  been  made,  for  now  they  are  able  to  deal  much 
better  than  before  with  large  masses  of  light  and  the  delicate  gradation 
of  a  nude  figure.  On  my  previous  visit  to  Asnieres,  paintings  of  this 
sort  defied  this  process  of  reproduction,  but  now  much  better  results  are 
obtained.  I  was  shown  some  large  glass  transparencies,  mostly  copies  of 
paintings,  done  by  the  Woodbury  process,  which  were  of  marvellous 
beauty.  They  are  sold  at  twenty  francs  each.  Some  were  backed  by  paper 
upon  which  the  subject  was  roughly  tinted,  and  these  made  very  pretty 
coloured  transparencies.  How  very  desirable  it  is  that  photographers 
should  get  out  of  the  eternal  old  groove  of  albumenised  paper  printing, 
which  is  the  least  satisfactory  mode  of  all,  and  adopt  some  of  the 
beautiful  methods  of  printing  transparencies  in  carbon,  or  enamels  in 
carbonor  otherwise  !  Colonel  Wortley  tells  me  that  he  has  printed  from 
all  his  best  negatives  carbon  transparencies  upon  glass.  He  is  the  great 
champion  of  softness  and  harmony  as  opposed  to  hardness,  and  in  all 
matters  of  taste  is  quite  the  artist.  Of  all  living  photographers  he  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  fit  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  that  is  submitted  for  exhibition,  and  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with 
“  Hypo.”  in  his  remarks  at  page  81.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  we 
have  such  a  man  connected  in  any  way  with  our  art. 

In  photo-engraving  MM.  Goupil  have  lately  made  a  great  step.  In¬ 
stead  of  adding  finely-powdered  sand  to  their  gelatine  film  they  now  add 
a  chemical  compound  which  is  sensitive  to  light,  and  which  gives  granu¬ 
lation  to  the  plate  in  the  precise  degree  in  which  it  is  required — that  is 
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to  say,  more  in  the  shadows  and  less  in  the  lights.  Their  process  is  in 
this  respect  a  wide  departure  from  that  of  Mr.  Woodbury.  M.  Rous- 
selon  states  that  this  important  novelty  is  his  own  invention,  and  that 
he  intends  some  of  these  days  to  publish  it  and  make  it  a  present  to  the 
world.  It  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  simple,  and  not  to  require  the 
electric  light  or  the  hydraulic  machine.  I  was  shown  some  very  pro¬ 
mising  results  of  large  size,  untouched  and  unfinished,  as  well  as  some 
very  splendid  finished  proofs  upon  India  paper.  It  will  be  understood 
that  in  all  photo-engravings  there  is  a  grain,  and  in  this  respect  they 
differ  essentially  from  photo-collographs  or  heliotypes. 

Asnieres  was  the  scene  of  a  great  deal  of  fighting  under  the  Commune, 
and  I  saw  some  houses  in  ruins  and  others  sadly  knocked  about  by  shot 
and  shell.  M.  Rousselon  during  the  war  commanded  a  company  of 
Francs-tireurs,  but  they  were  sad  turbulent,  mutinous  fellows.  Twenty- 
four  shells  exploded  in  the  atelier  of  MM.  Goupil,  but  fortunately  did 
very  little  damage,  and  they  only  lost  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
negatives,  although  their  immense  stock  lay,  as  usual,  upon  the  shelves 
round  the  gallery  of  the  building.  During  the  commune,  the  terrace 
upon  which  the  printing-frames  are  usually  spread  was  occupied  by  a 
mitrailleuse  which  raked  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  M.  Rousselon 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  communists,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and 
they  were  about  to  place  him  against  a  wall  to  be  shot,  when  rescue 
arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  worthy  of 
our  brotherhood.  I  heard  this  tale  from  his  own  lips. 

In  company  with  one  of  the  veterans  of  our  art,  M.  Ernest  Lacan, 
editor  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  and  founder  of  La  Lumitre, 

I  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Adam-Salomon,  the  sculptor  and  photographer,  at  his 
pretty  villa  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes  the  genius 
loci  made  his  appearance  in  characteristic  costume —  a  black  velvet  cap, 
black  velvet  coat,  and  a  mantle  thrown  artistically  over  his  right  arm — 
himself  a  picture.  He  showed  us  a  great  many  splendid  portraits  in  his 
well-known  rich  and  vigorous  style,  which  were  truly  works  of  art,  as 
well  as  some  others  in  a  far  different  style,  which  I  admired  even  more  on 
account  of  their  pure  unsophisticated  merits.  They  were  very  feeble 
prints  of  a  peculiar  colour,  printed  apparently  from  feeble  but  fully- 
exposed  negatives,  and  mounted  upon  large  sheets  of  grey  cardboard. 
I  commend  this  style  to  the  notice  of  my  readers  as  an  artistic  novelty 
when  well  done,  but  it  requires  an  artist  to  do  it  properly.  Carbon 
printing  of  a  peculiar  red  tint  like  red  chalk  might  be  employed  very 
happily  for  this  style  of  portraiture,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated.  Some  specimens  will  not  improbably  be  exhi¬ 
bited  by  M.  Adam-Salomon  at  the  International  Exhibition  this  year, 
and,  if  so,  they  should  be  carefully  studied.  Look  particularly  at  one 
of  a  young  girl,  with  her  face  in  broad  shadow  but  slightly  turned 
upwards.  It  is  a  charming  photograph — really  wonderful. 

M.  Lemercier,  the  well-known  lithographer,  has  bought  Herr  Albert’s 
patent  of  photo-collography,  but  has  not  yet  commenced  operations, 
although  he  hopes  to  begin  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  He 
showed  me  some  very  fine  proofs  done  in  Germany — I  can  hardly  find 
words  to  describe  how  fine,  for  many  of  them  were  a  complete  realisa¬ 
tion  of  what  I  have  long  hoped  to  see  accomplished  upon  plain  paper, 
viz. ,  artistic  effect  of  the  very  highest  order  combined  with  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  printing  ink.  In  this  process,  as  it  seems  to  me,  undoubtedly 
lies  the  future  of  photographic  printing.  It  is  one  which  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  every  amateur  and  professional ;  and,  when  a  few  more  years 
of  experience  have  been  had  with  it,  we  shall  hear,  probably,  of  little 
else  as  the  ordinary  method  of  printing.  Every  variety  of  effect  and 
of  tint  can  be  produced,  and  nothing  comes  amiss  to  it.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  precisely  what  was  wanted  to  give  an  immense  commercial  im¬ 
petus  to  our  art ;  but  its  special  excellence  lies  in  the  superb  style  in 
which  it  renders  matt  prints — like  copperplate  proofs  without  the 
grain — such  proofs,  in  fact,  as  have  never  before  been  seen,  and 
which  leave  nothing  to  desire.  I  was  kindly  presented  with  one 
of  them,  which  I  value  as  a  choice  treasure.  I  showed  M.  Lemercier 
the  little  treatise  on  autotype  mechanical  printing  lately  published  by 
the  Autotype  Company,  and  he  thought  the  illustration  tolerably  good ; 
but  the  specimens  which  he  showed  me  by  Herr  Albert  were  far  in 
advance  of  this,  being,  no  doubt,  the  very  choicest  proofs  that  have 
yet  been  produced  by  the  process.  Curiously  enough,  one  of  them  was 
a  view  of  the  interior  of  a  richly-decorated  apartment,  embracing  two 
entire  sides  as  seen  from  the  opposite  angle,  and  taken,  I  was  told,  by 
a  wide-angle  lens  of  the  spherical  form  upon  a  curved  glass — no  doubt, 
my  own  panoramic  lens.  No  damage  was  done  to  M.  Lemercier’ s  esta¬ 
blishment  during  the  war,  and  it  is  now  a  busy  hive  of  workmen  once 
more.  There  are  a  large  number  of  presses,  mostly  worked  by  hand, 


since  nothing  but  high-class  work  is  done  here.  Some  very  curious 
new  machines  worked  by  steam  have,  however,  been  put  up  lately 
for  a  special  purpose.  Whatever  is  new  and  good  in  his  art  always 
finds  in  M.  Lemercier  a  ready  disciple,  and  he  has  identified  himself 
from  the  first  with  all  real  progress  in  the  photolithographic  depart¬ 
ment. 

M.  Marion  has  lately  published  an  interesting  work  on  carbon  print¬ 
ing  and  photolithography,  price  one  franc,  which  can  be  obtained  at 
his  establishment  in  the  Cite  Berg^re,  Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre. 
He  kindly  gave  me  a  copy,  with  some  specimens  of  his  method  of  car¬ 
bon  printing.  I  must  defer  the  review  of  this  work  until  my  next  letter. 
The  prints  were  good  in  definition  and  half-tone,  but  hideous  in  colour 
— a  fault  much  too  common  in  carbon  prints  upon  paper.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  such  process  as  this  should  ever  become  popular  for  por¬ 
traiture  until  much  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed 
upon  the  colour  of  the  pigment  paper  is  given  to  its  preparation.  If  I 
have  spoken  warmly  in  admiration  of  photo-collographic  prints  of  the 
first  class,  I  am  compelled  to.  speak  with  equal  warmth  of  my  dislike 
of  ordinary  carbon  prints  upon  paper.  The  nearest  approach  that 
I  have  yet  seen  to  presentable  carbon  prints  upon  plain  paper  —  I 
mean  artistically  presentable — were  some  I  saw  the  other  day  in  the 
portfolio  of  M.  Jeaurenaud,  one  of  the  leading  French  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  this  process— a  gentleman  of  excel¬ 
lent  taste,  judging  by  his  choice  of  subjects  in  landscape.  He  always 
uses  the  single  transfer  process,  and  transfers  his  negatives  by  means  of 
gelatine.  He  kindly  showed  me  the  whole  process,  and  I  will  describe 
it  in  my  next  letter.  His  negatives,  which  are  of  large  size,  are  as 
thick  as  cardboard,  and  not  in  the  least  crumpled.  He  keeps  them 
between  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

My  method  of  intensifying  with  mercury,  followed  by  alkaline  pyro., 
was  new  to  M.  Davanne,  and  we  had  a  little  discussion  over  the 
rationale  of  it,  and  the  chances  of  permanency.  He  seemed  to  think 
well  of  the  chances,  and  we  agreed  in  supposing  the  material  of  the  in¬ 
tensified  negative  to  consist  of  an  amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury.  He 
will,  no  doubt,  give  the  process  a  further  trial  and  us  the  benefit  of  his 
reflections  thereon.  He  is  still  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  chemical 
theory  of  the  latent  image,  and  we  joined  in  a  good  laugh  at  the  physi¬ 
cal  hypothesis.  He  has  a  well-appointed  studio,  but  better  adapted  for 
photo-chemical  experiments  than,  for  portraiture. 

M.  Puesch — whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the  proprietor  of 
the  chief  photographic  depot  in  Paris — is  a  successful  worker  with  the 
old  tannin  process.  He  and  his  assistant  go  on  fete  days  to  Fontain- 
bleau,  with  large  dry  tannin  plates,  and  take  views  of  the  forest  scenery 
a  la  Rousseau.  I  was  shown  several  of  their  negatives,  which  as  nega¬ 
tives  were  very  pretty,  but  they  had  never  been  printed;  and  I  ventured 
to  make  with  respect  to  them  the  same  remark  Dr.  Diamond  once  made 
with  respect  to  a  pretty  tannin  negative  that  I  showed  him  of  Jersey, 
viz.,  that  it  was  pretty  as  a  negative,  but  would  not  yield  a  pretty  print, 
which  proved  to  be  true.  M.  Puesch  would  not  believe  that  his  nega. 
tives  are  hard ;  but,  in  fact,  most  dry-plate  negatives  are  hard,  more  or 
less,  which  are  taken  upon  films  containing  iodide  of  silver. 

Paris  looks  much  as  it  did  before  the  war,  if  we  except  only  the 
ruins  of  such  of  the  public  buildings  as  were  burnt  by  the  communists. 
Of  these  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  the 
most  remarkable.  On  the  walls  of  some  of  these  ruins  have  been 
painted,  in  clear,  sharp  letters,  since  the  fire,  the  three  terrible  words — 
‘  ‘  Liberte,  Egalite,  Frateenite  ” — terrible  for  reasons  which  I  will 
not  state  here,  because  they  are  not  purely  photographic  ones,  and 
therefore  I  am  sure  our  Editors  would  cut  them  out. 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  be  going  to  Paris  shortly  let  me  advise 
them  strongly  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  picture  gallery  which  is  now  open  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Place  Yendome.  There  they  will  see  two  of  the 
most  splendid  paintings  in  water-colour  that  have  ever  been  produced 
by  the  pencil  of  man.  They  are  by  the  young  Regnault,  who  was  killed 
jn  one  of  the  sorties  from  Paris  during  the  siege,  and  they  represent  the 
interior  of  a  seraglio.  Their  charm  lies  in  their  wonderful  richness  and 
depth  of  colour.  Never  before  were  curtains,  drapery,  carpets  painted 
in  such  magnificent  style ;  they  baffle  all  desci'iption.  The  figures  are  sub¬ 
servient  to  these  gorgeous  accessories,  but  the  whole  is  probably  as  true  as 
true  can  be — the  fair  Circassians,  indolent  eitnuy^es,  imprisoned,  and 
“sighing  for  love  as  the  caged  bird  for  air,”  in  the  midst  of  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  luxury  which  has  no  charm  for  them.  France  may  rebuild 
her  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  plant  another  column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  but 
she  cannot  so  easily  reproduce  her  lost  Regnault,  the  most  promising 
young  artist  of  the  age.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Salome,  in 
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the  last  French  exhibition,  the  most  remarkable  painting  there,  was  his 
work.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  February  24,  1872. 

Errata. — Page  76,  fourth  paragraph,  fourth  line,  for  “  bath  ”  read 
“bottle;”  page  80,  second  column,  third  line,  for  “oxide”  read 
“chloride;”  page  80,  second  column,  seventeenth  line,  for  “dissolved” 
read  “discoloured.” 

- ¥ - 

MR.  J.  R.  JOHNSON  ON  WENDEROTH’S  ARGENTOTYPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  my  note  published  in  your  number  for  February  16 
I  undertook  to  show  that  the  modified  carbon  picture  called  by  the 
above  name,  and  made,  I  understand,  the  subject  of  a  patent,  is  not 
new,  is  not  permanent,  and  is  reversed ;  that  a  much  more  cheap  and 
permanent  picture  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  tin  plate ;  and  that  a 
picture  under  glass  with  metallic  backing  is  still  more  easily  obtainable. 

In  the  patent  granted  to  me  in  1869  I  showed  that  the  insolated 
carbon  or  pigment  film  would  adhere  by  mere  suction  to  any  imper¬ 
meable  surface,  provided  that  the  film  was  immersed  in  water  and  laid 
upon  the  impermeable  surface,  the  excess  of  fluid  being  removed  by 
pressure  or  mere  friction  with  a  sponge  at  the  back.  I  also  showed, 
at  length,  the  conditions  for  effecting  this  successfully ;  I  also  pointed 
out  tfie  use  of  metal  plates,  polished  and  ground,  as  a  temporary  sup¬ 
port  from  which  to  transfer  the  print  to  paper.  The  directions  embodied 
in  the  specification  have  been  amplified  and  greatly  extended  in  the  two 
editions  of  the  Manual  of  the  Autotype  Process,  and  polished  plates  of 
zinc,  tin,  and  silver  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  various  persons 
— the  latter  metal,  in  particular,  having  been  employed  by  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes  in  preference  to  zinc. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  carbon  print  with  a  polished  metal 
ground  to  form  the  high  lights  is  perfectly  familiar  to  all  who  have 
practised  carbon  printing  by  double  transfer;  but  the  superiority  of 
opal  glass,  enamel,  ivory,  &c.,  for  this  purpose  prevented  the  familiar 
thing  being  offered  for  sale  to  the  public. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  use  of  a  silver  support  as  a  base  for  a 
permanent  carbon  picture  is  a  step  backward,  inasmuch  as  the  picture 
as  a  whole  is  no  longer  permanent ;  a  polished  surface  of  silver,  unless 
hermetically  sealed,  being  notoriously  liable  to  tarnish.  The  picture 
is  also  reversed  unless  the  negative  has  been  previously  inverted. 

1  send  herewith  a  picture  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  Wenderoth’s 
argentotype  without  its  disadvantages,  and  which  can  be  produced  for 
a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  patented  article.  It  is  a  carbon  pic¬ 
ture  which  has  been  developed  upon  prepared  paper  and  subsequently 
transferred  to  a  plate  of  tin,  which  is  well  known  to  be  less  liable  to 
oxidise  or  sulphurise  than  silver,  and  which  may  be  had  for  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  former.  The  picture  produced  is  exactly  like  our 
non-reversed  prints  upon  ivory  and  opal,  directions  for  which  have  been 
published  in  our  Manual,  and  still  more  detailed  instructions  have  been 
given  by  our  Mr.  Spencer  at  page  53  in  your  Almanac  for  1872.  The 
picture  has  received  a  coat  of  varnish,  and  may  be  guaranteed  to  be  as 
permanent  as  any  other  work  of  art  if  merely  protected  from  abrasion, 
even  without  being  hermetically  sealed. 

The  best  tin  for  this  purpose  is  that  used  for  the  tags  of  laces,  which 
is  so  thin  that  it  may  easily  be  cut  with  scissors  as  paper,  and  will  be 
found  well  adapted  for  lockets,  brooches,  &c. 

If  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Wenderoth  be  followed,  viz.,  that  of 
cutting  the  picture,  not  after  the  material  in  which  it  is  “typed ”  (?)  or 
printed,  but  upon  that  which  supports  it,  and  which  is  therefore  not  an 
essential  feature,  we  may  call  the  non-reversed  picture  a  stannotype,  or, 
more  correctly,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  patented  article,  recto- 
stannotype  or  stanno-rectotype,  which  is  of  admirable  length  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes. 

A  metallotype  picture  may  be  still  more  easily  made  in  this  wise ■ 
Coat  a  plate  of  glass  with  collodion  and  immerse  it  in  water.  When 
all  the  greasy  streaks  have  been  removed  use  it  as  a  permanent  support 
for  a  carbon  picture,  and  develope  in  the  ordinary  way.  Immerse  the 
developed  picture  in  alum  and  wash  in  cold  water.  When  dry,  coat  it 
with  any  negative  varnish.  The  picture  is  obviously  non-reversed  when 
viewed  through  the  glass,  and  is  the  most  easily-produced  and  the  most 
perfect  of  all  pigment  prints.  It  may  be  put  into  an  ordinary  case  used 
for  positives  on  glass,  and  may  be  backed  with  paper  or  any  other  re¬ 
flecting  substance.  If  metallic  brilliancy  be  desired  a  piece  of  tinfoil 
may  be  placed  behind  it,  or  silvered  or  gilded  paper  may  be  substituted. 
Whatever  substance  be  employed  it  should  not  be  in  optical  contact 
with  the  picture  if  the  greatest  brilliancy  be  desired. 

If,  however,  an  ordinary  enamel  quality  be  preferred,  the  backing 
should  be  in  optical  contact  with  the  picture.  This  is  best  effected  by 
coating  it  at  the  back  with  oxide  of  zinc  in  oil,  or  plaster  of  Paris  may 
be  poured  upon  the  picture,  thus  constituting  what  we  call  in  the 
Manual  the  “tablet  carbon  picture.”  If  the  metallic  lustre  be  wanted, 
the  picture  may  be  silvered  or  gilt  with  silver  or  gold  leaf.  It  is  obvious 
that  an  argento,  aureo,  palladio,  or  platino  picture  may  be  made  by  this 
method  much  more  easily  than  by  that  of  Mr.  Wenderoth,  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  advantage  of  the  image  being  non-reversed. 


All  the  variations  of  the  metal-supported  picture  which  we  have 
described  require  to  be  mounted  in  a  case  or  frame.  I  will,  however, 
conclude  my  observations  by  pointing  out  a  method  of  producing  the 
same  result  in  appearance  without  this  inconvenience. 

Coat  a  plate  of  glass  with  collodion.  Alloio  it  to  dry,  and  coat  the 
edges  with  negative  varnish  or  india-rubber  to  prevent  the  collodion 
film  leaving  the  plate  when  wetted.  Lay  upon  it  an  insolated 
piece  of  pigment  paper,  develope  the  image,  and  allow  it  to  dry.  Now 
take  a  piece  of  silvered  paper  and  immerse  it  in  the  solution  of  gelatine 
and  chrome  alum  used  for  transferring  films  from  the  flexible  support  to 
ivory  or  opal  glass  (see  Manual  or  Almanac  already  referred  to).  Take 
out  the  paper  and  lay  it  upon  the  picture  supported  upon  the  collodion- 
ised  glass,  and  with  the  squegee  remove  the  superfluous  gelatine.  Allow 
the  whole  to  dry,  when  the  picture  will  leave  the  glass  supported  upon 
the  silvered  paper,  and  having  on  its  face  the  full  polish  of  the  glass 
upon  which  it  was  supported  during  development. 

The  picture  film,  while  on  the  glass,  may  be  coloured  either  by  powder 
colour  or  by  transparent  oil  colour  before  being  backed  in  all  of  the  above 
classes  of  picture ;  or  the  picture,  in  transparent  tints,  if  printed  with  a 
transparent  background  not  tinted,  may  have  the  subject  (portrait) 
backed  with  opaque  white  colour,  which  will  effectually  show  up  the 
tints,  and  may  be  then  backed  with  gilt  paper  or  gold  leaf  to  form  the 
background — thus  imitating  some  of  the  splendid  miniatures  on  a  gold 
ground  found  in  many  illuminated  manuscripts  and  missals. 

The  ground  only  being  gilt,  and  the  flesh-tints  having  their  appro¬ 
priate  quality,  the  picture  constitutes  a  perfectly  legitimate  style  of  art 
when  used  for  ornament  or  ornamentation.  A  locket,  brooch,  or  panel 
for  a  cabinet  or  casket  thus  formed  may  be  submitted  to  the  most  fasti¬ 
dious  artist  without  fear  of  adverse  criticism;  while  to  Mr.  Wenderoth, 
and  other  enterprising  photographers  who  address  the  general  public 
through  the  press,  it  recommends  itself  as  being  capable  of  receiving  a 
name  which  quite  throws  the  argentotype  or  even  the  stanno-rectotype 
into  the  shade.  It  may  be  called  an  “  aureopolychromatype.”  —  I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J-  R-  Johnson. 

P.S. — I  have  submitted  the  word  “aureopolychromatype”  to  an  inge¬ 
nious  friend,  and  he  has  already  improved  (?)  upon  my  suggestions,  and 
proposes  to  take  out  a  patent  for  that  improvement.  He  intends  to 
proceed  exactly  as  I  have  described  up  to  the  backing,  but  to  coat  the 
portrait  at  the  back  with  silver  instead  of  with  opaque  white  pigment, 
and  then  to  gild  the  backgronnd,  thus  constituting  what  he  proposes  to 
call  an  “  argento-aureopolychromatype !  ”  How  original !— J.  R.  J. 

- 4 - 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  space  to  echo  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  on  “  Hypo.’s  ”  letter  in  your  last  issue  ?  “  Hypo.” 

is  very  flattering  to  me — indeed  a  good  deal  more  so  than  I  deserve — 
but  I  do  not  think  that  he  gives  Colonel  Wortley  fair  play. 

Even  supposing  that  the  photographic  display  at  the  International 
Exhibition  last  year  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been,  the 
cause  of  this  was  quite  beyond  his  (Colonel  Wortley ’s)  control. 

Twice  have  I  had  the  honour  of  being  named  by  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London  on  their  hanging  committee,  and  I  confess  to  having 
a  fellow-feeling  for  anyone  selected  to  perform  one  of  the  most,  if  not 
the  most,  thankless  tasks  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  R.  Manners  Gordon. 

February  26,  1872. 

LITERAL  TRUTH  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  question  of  exaggeration  of  perspective,  treated  by 
you  in  your  leading  article  of  February  16  on  Literal  Truth  in  Photo¬ 
graphy,  is  one  on  which  erroneous  notions  are  so  grounded  in  the  minds 
of  some  photographers  that  it  seems  not  out  of  reason  to  carry  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it  a  little  farther. 

The  notion  that  a  short-focus  lens  exaggerates  perspective  may  be 
proved  false  by  anyone  who  will  make  the  following  experiment : — Take 
any  view  (architectural  by  preference)  with  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle 
rectilinear — a  lens  of  the  most  absolute  exactitude  — and  then  with  the 
largest-focussed  lens  obtainable  take  a  portion  of  the  same  view ;  then 
either  reduce  the  latter,  or  enlarge  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  to  the  same  size  the  one  as  the  other,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  exactly  coincide. 

If,  again,  we  take  a  drawing  by  a  very  accurate  draughtsman  and 
compare  it  side  by  side  with  a  photograph  of  the  same  figure,  we  find 
that  any  part  of  the  figure  which  in  the  photograph  approaches  us  is 
larger  in  proportion  than  it  will  be  in  the  drawing.  As  you  have  said, 
the  photograph  is  accurate  and  represents  objects  as  they  are  seen.  The 
draughtsman,  making  due  allowance  for  the  increase  of  size,  owing  to 
the  nearness  of  the  part  exaggerated,  draws  it  of  its  actual  size  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  other  portions  of  the  figure-making  a  hand  which  happens 
to  be  one-sixth  nearer  him,  for  instance,  than  the  other,  and  therefore 
I  should  be  by  so  much  larger,  no  larger  in  his  drawing  than  the  other  is. 
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It  needs  not  to  be  proved  that  this  is  in  another  way  perfectly  true. 
One  is  scientific,  the  other  optical,  truth.  To  make  the  two  coincide— at 
least  theoretically— you  have  only  to  suppose  the  photograph  taken  at  a 
distance  so  great  that  the  distance  between  the  two  hands  is  inappre¬ 
ciably  small  in  comparison.  The  draughtsman  supposes  his  model  to 
be  at  such  a  distance  and  draws  it  accordingly.  He  makes  things  not 
as  they  look  but  as  they  really  are,  so  far  as  a  plane  projection  of  them 
will  go.  Yet  he  is  continually  obliged  to  compromise  m  carrying  fiis 
principles  into  complicated  subjects,  and  violate  the  laws  of  perspective 
to  be  in  good  drawing.  The  photograph’s  is  the  only  consistent 

^  The  wide-angle  rectilinear  lens,  as  it  gives  a  wider  extent  of  subject 
than  most  lenses  working  on  a  plane  surface,  is  accused  of  the  worst 
exaggeration,  and  I  hear  people  constantly  declaiming  against  it ;  but 
it  is  to  my  mind  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  optical  achievements,  and 
is  a  lens  I  would  not  under  any  circumstances,  as  a  photographer  of 
landscape  or  architecture,  be  without. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

r  W.  J.  Stillman. 

100,  Clarendon-road,  Notting  Hill,  February  26,  1872. 


- « - 

SWEATING  OP  GLASS  PLATES. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — Can  you  prescribe  a  remedy  for  “sweating”  when  plate 
glass  is  attacked  by  that  malady?  I  believe  I  have  used  the  correct 
term,  but  if  I  explain  the  exact  symptoms  you  will  perhaps  be  able  to 
recognise  the  phenomenon  if  I  have  misnamed  it. 

I  received  a  gross  of  glass  plates  from  a  London  firm  last  year. 
They  arrived  in  tolerable  order,  a  slight  efflorescence  appearing  on 
some  of  them,  which  was  removed  by  diamond  polish.  I  used  three 
dozen,  and  after  an  intermission  from  photography  of  about  four  months 
I  examined  the  rest,  as  I  was  anxious  to  prepare  a  large  stock  of  dry 
plates  before  the  hot  weather.  I  found,  to  my  great  disgust,  that  nearly 
every  plate  had  a  large  patch  of  semi-opaque  deposit  on  both  sides, 
extending  from  the  middle  to  about  an  inch  from  the  edges  in  most 
cases,  and  giving  the  plate  the  appearance  of  unevenly-ground  glass. 
On  some  plates  the  deposit  appears  in  the  form  of  streaks  or  smears, 
but  in  all  it  seems  to  yield,  though  very  slowly,  to  the  action  of  polishing 
materials,  and  can  be  scraped  off  to  some  extent  by  a  sharp  instrument ; 
so  that  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  mischief  lies  outside  the  glass,  and  is 
not  the  result  of  any  corrosive  action  affecting  the  body  of  the  glass 
itself. 

I  have  attacked  it  with  mineral  acids  without  effect.  When  wetted 
with  water  or  any  other  fluid  the  opacity  vanishes  and  the  plate  appears 
perfectly  transparent;  but  the  plague-spot  reappears  as  soon  as  the 
plate  is  dry.  Though  so  obstinate  it  is  strangely  sensitive  in  some 
ways  ;  for  I  find  that  in  some  plates  the  india-rubber  holder  has  modi¬ 
fied  the  appearance.  Where  thinnest  the  deposit  exhibits  prismatic 
colours  when  the  plate  is  held  at  a  proper  angle,  and  some  plates  are 
cemented  together  apparently  by  its  intervention. 

I  may  mention  that  the  case  in  which  the  plates  were  sent  to  me  con¬ 
tained  a  bottle  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  stopper  of  which 
was  blown  out,  so  that  the  case  with  all  its  contents  was  saturated 
with  ammoniacal  vapour.  Knowing  this,  I  expected  to  find  that  mine¬ 
ral  acids  would  set  all  right,  but  was  disappointed.  The  plates  are 
useless  for  my  purpose  in  their  present  state.  I  have  a  large  supply, 
and  they  are  excellent  when  in  good  order. 

I  should  add  that  the  deposit,  as  I  have  called  this  abnormal  appear¬ 
ance,  does  not  appear  homogeneous,  but  is  dappled,  so  to  speak,  with 
spots  of  less  density  than  the  field. 

I  am  trying  tea  as  a  preservative  with  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  process, 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  I  find  it  very  sensitive,  and  the 
saving  in  time  and  trouble  which  is  effected  by  dispensing  with  gum, 
tannin,  and  sugar,  and  the  weary  filtering  they  require,  is  very  great ; 
moreover,  one  gets  rid  of  another  chemical.  A  tea  caddy  is  more  easily 
replenished  than  a  tannin  bottle  on  the  confines  of  civilisation.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J-  King, 

Dakore,  Bombay  Presidency,  India,  Bombay  Civil  Service. 

February  2,  1872. 

[We  purpose  having  an  article  on  this  subject  in  our  next. — Eds.] 


DISTORTION  IN  SHORT-FOCUS  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  Mr.  Edwin  Musgrave’s  paper,  read  before  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  on  Ross’s  new  doublet  lens,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  1865  Journal,  I,  accepting  with  a  sort  of  blind  faith  his 
statement  that  it  was  the  most  perfect  of  the  different  combinations  that 
had  been  produced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  photographers,  purchased 
one  which,  on  the  statement  of  Mr.  Musgrave,  included  an  angle  of  85°  52' 
on  the  base  line  of  the  picture,  which  is  eight  inches  long,  the  equi¬ 
valent  focus  of  the  lens  being  a  little  over  four  and  a-quarter  inches. 
Surely,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  incorrectness  by  using  a  lens  of  short 
focus,  here  was  a  case  in  which  it  would  appear,  for  a  shorter  focus  lens 


to  cover  a  plate  of  such  dimensions  does  not,  I  suppose,  exist ;  I,  at  any 
rate,  have  not  seen  any. 

Being  well  aware  of  the  full  powers  of  this  lens  and  its  freedom  from 
distortion,  I  felt  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr.  Croughton,  who,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  is  an  artist  rather  than  a  photographer,  should  make  the  sweeping 
charge  against  short-focus  lenses  that  he  did.  Since  I  read  his  remarks 
I  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  arranging  a  number  of  objects  at  varying 
distances  from  the  camera,  commencing  within  a  yard,  and  have  photo¬ 
graphed  them.  Having  gone  carefully  over  the  picture  thus  taken 
and  measured  the  relationship  of  each  part  to  the  other,  comparing 
it  with  the  measurements  obtained  by  a  theodolite,  I  have  to  assert 
in  the  most  unqualified  manner  that  the  perspective  given  by  my 
doublet  is  quite  faultless.  I  trust  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  vague 
assertions  relative  to  the  want  of  truth  produced  by  lenses  of  short 
focus ;  for  I  assert,  as  the  result  of  long  experience,  that,  when  such  a 
lens  is  good,  it  gives  pictures  that  are  literally  true. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
February  27,  1872.  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect. 

— ♦ — 

COLONEL  STUART  WORTLEY’S  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  understand  that  your  correspondent,  Colonel  Wortley, 
intends  shortly  to  publish  the  particulars  for  working  his  admirable 
new  process.  He  would  confer  an  additional  obligation  on  the  photo¬ 
graphic  public  by  giving  the  working  formulae  early,  as  some  experience 
and  familiarity  with  the  process  would  be  thus  obtained  before  the 
tourist  season  begins. 

The  cantankerous  churl  does  surely  not  exist  who  would  dispute  his 
claim  to  the  discovery. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  0.  W.  S. 

Manchester,  February  26,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

MOUNTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— If  Mr.  J.  E.  Backhouse  will  damp  his  prints  previous 
to  mounting,  he  will  not  be  troubled  with  the  edges  curling  up  and  not 
sticking ;  and  if  he  will  use  the  glue  sufficiently  thin,  and  apply  it  thinly 
and  evenly  to  the  print,  he  will  not  be  troubled  with  cockling. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  damp  print  contracts  so  much  on  dry¬ 
ing  as  will  cause  the  mount  to  cockle.  The  chief  cause  of  cockling  is 
the  contraction  of  the  mountant,  which  may  be  proved  by  the  following 
experiment : — Take  two  damp  prints,  and  upon  the  back  of  one  apply  a 
stiff  glue  or  paste,  applying  it  thickly  ;  and  upon  the  back  of  the  other 
print  apply  a  very  thin  solution  of  glue,  applying  it  thinly  and  evenly. 
Pin  up  the  two  prints  to  dry,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  print  to 
which  the  thick  glue  or  paste  has  been  applied  is  tightly  rolled  up  face 
outwards,  while  the  print  to  which  the  thin  solution  has  been  applied 
will  be  found  slightly  curled  face  inwards,  thus  proving  that  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  glue,  if  thinly  applied,  is  less.thanthe  albumen  surface  of 
the  print. 

Mounting  with  glue  requires  the  work  to  be  more  expeditiously  done 
than  mounting  with  starch);  but  that  is  more  an  advantage  than  other¬ 
wise,  as  the  prints  are  the  sooner  dry.  To  those  who  do  not  care  about  the 
permanence  of  their  prints,  or  who  are  content  to  mount  in  the  old 
slow-coach  style,  I  would  say,  continue  to  mount  with  starch ;  but  to 
those  who  value  permanent  prints,  clean  and  expeditious  mounting, 
with  freedom  from  cockling,  I  would  say  use  glue.  For  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  see  the  fun  in  mounting  cartes  at  the  rate  of  50  or  60  per  hour, 
when  the  thing  can  be  done  easier  and  better  at  the  rate  of  200  or  300 
per  hour. — I  am,  yours,  «fec-,  Thomas  Forrest. 

Cambrian  Studio,  Pont-y-pridd,  February  28,  1870. 


M.  Nicephore  Niepce. — The  Comptes  Bendus  informs  us  that  M. 
Fondet,  President  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne,  has 
addressed  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  on  the  question  of  the  title 
of  Nicephore  Niepce,  wrho  was  a  native  of  Chalons,  to  be  the  inventor 
of  photography.  M.  Fondet  asks  for  the  documents  in  the  care  of  the 
Academy,  which,  he  says,  are  of  a  nature  to  establish  the  claim  he 
makes.  The  earliest  record  of  experiments  made  by  M.  N.  Niepce  dates 
from  1814,  whereas  in  1802  Mr.  Wedgwood  published,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  ‘  ‘  An  Account  of  a  Method  of  Copying  Paintings 
upon  Glass,  and  of  Making  Profiles  by  the  Agency  of  Light  upon  Nitrate 
of  Silver,  with  Observations  by  H.  Davy.”  It  was  not  until  December, 
1827,  that  M.  Niepce  communicated  his  photographic  discoveries  to 
our  Royal  Society.  So  much  for  the  claim  set  up  by  M.  Fondet. — 
Athenaeum. 

Caution  to  Continental  Photographers:  Espionage  by  Russia. — 
In  the  continental  gleanings  of  the  Morning  Advertiser  we  find  the 
following.  The  Mr.  Hart  whose  fate  is  spoken  of  acted,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve,  as  one  of  our  foreign  correspondents  in  1865,  and  contributed 
much  interesting  information  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography: — “We  all  recollect  the  numerous  reproaches  of 
espionage  laid  at  the  feet  of  Prussia  during  the  late  war,  and  which,  in 
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the  case  of  Hart,  the  German  photographer,  who  took  views  of  the  very 
banks  of  the  Loire  which  were  successfully  invaded  six  months  after¬ 
wards,  were  never  cleared  up.  Hart  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  shot 
at  the’Ecole  Militare  of  Paris  in  July,  1870,  with  a  curse  of  revenge  on 
his  lips;  but  the  Prussian  Government  never  tried  to  interfere  or 
establish  that  Hart  was  not  a  spy.  According  to  a  correspondence  from 
Lemberg,  Russia  is  now  trying  a  similar  game,  which  would  show  more 
than  anything  else  which  way  her  designs  tend.  A  young  man  named 
Eduard  Ruckhardt  has  been  convicted,  on  circumstantial  evidence,  of 
having  made  military  and  topographical  studies,  taking  notes  about 
influential  and  wealthy  parties  resident  in  strategetical  points,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  them  to  the  Russian  Government,  whose  agent 
he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  sub  rosd  to  a  fellow  prisoner,  who  turned 
Emperor’s  evidence.  It  was  also  elicited  that  Russia  and  Turkey 
(Prussia?)  had  formed  an  alliance  against  Austria.  The  prisoner  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  a  Russian  nobleman  at  a  salary  of  £200,  which 
service  he  left  without  any  apparent  cause.  When  he  was  arrested  they 
found  with  him  an  innumerable  collection  of  photographic  plans, 
levellings  of  the  Lupkow  Railway,  soundings  of  rivers,  notes  and 
sketches  of  the  new  Austrian  fortifications  at  Przemysl,  &c.,  and  a 
correspondence  with  Kresser,  the  gouverneur  of  Volhynia,  was  also 
detected.  The  sentence  passed  on  him  was  only  one  month’s  carcere 
duro,  with  fasting,  which  seems  quite  in  season.  The  morale  of  this 
episode  is,  does  our  Government  exercise  the  necessary  vigilance  against 
spies  from  abroad,  not  only  in  the  places  d’armes  and  fortified  places  of 
these  islands,  but  also  towards  those  amateur  travellers  who,  for  the 
love  of  the  thing,  use  their  theodolites,  sextants,  and  camera  obscura 
on  the  apparently  most  interesting  points  of  our  coasts?  We  have 
heard  many  incredible  reports  on  the  matter,  but  dare  not  re-echo  them, 
for  fear  of  being  treated  as  alarmists.” 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  portable  dark  tent,  with  tripod  stand  and  whole-plate  bath,  will  be  given  in 
exchange  for  a  studio  chair  or  anything  useful  in  photography.— Address, 
H.  Morris,  New  Wandsworth  Station. 

Dubrony’s  small  photographic  apparatus  complete,  to  take  plates  about  two 
inches  square,  without  dark  room,  or  a  small  Darlot  doublet  lens  with  lever 
diaphragms,  suitable  for  a  pocket  camera,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  lens 
suitable  for  architectural  views,  carte  size,  or  for  interior  and  exterior  back¬ 
grounds,  not  less  than  eight  feet  square,  in  good  condition.— Address,  with 
photographs  and  particulars,  S.  S.  Crewdson,  photographer,  Ulverston. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

G.  Y.  R.— Always  tone  before  fixing. 

F.  J.  O. — There  are  no  mean*  by  which  a  pale  print  can  be  darkened  short  of 
working  upon  it  by  pigments  and  a  brush. 

Dolly  Varden.— A  half-plate  lens  will  answer  for  cartes,  but  it  is  always 
best  to  have  special  lenses  for  special  purposes. 

John  Sekots.— There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  rumour,  if  rumour  it  be. 
We,  at  any  rate,  had  never  previously  heard  of  it. 

Clericus.— We  presume  that  the  distinction  intended  between  gonometer  and 
goniometer  is  that  the  former  is  a  measurer  of  the  angle  of  a  view,  the  latter 
that  of  a  crystal. 

X.  X.  X.— Use  as  little  oil  as  possible  in  painting  the  background,  turpentine 
being  largely  employed  instead.  Distemper  colours  are  useful,  but  we  can 
give  no  detailed  directions. 

James  Rogers.— We  are  unable  to  say  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
printing  of  landscapes  from  more  than  one  negative,  but  have  an  idea  that 
Mr.  Annan,  of  Glasgow,  is  associated  with  it. 

Scotia.— A  suitable  lens  to  employ  for  your  purpose  is  a  concave  spectacle  glass 
of  either  the  lowest  degree  of  power  or  the  next  to  it  (Nos.  1  and  2).  Place 
it  between  the  present  lenses,  but  rather  nearer  the  front  than  the  back. 
Glasses  of  this  kind  are  readily  procurable  in  Glasgow. 

Richard  Lettimer.— Both  the  makers  named  have  a  good  reputation.  If 
you  add  a  drop  or  two  of  water  to  the  varnish  it  will  probably  cure  it  of  its 
film-dissolving  propensity,  or  you  may  use  a  varnish  in  which  benzole  is  the 
solvent  instead  of  alcohol.  The  former  will  prove  to  be  the  more  convenient 
and  better  method  to  adopt. 

Troublesome. — If  a  wet  collodion  plate  has  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time  before 
development  it  will  prove  the  better  way  of  proceeding  to  remove  it  from  the 
bath  as  soon  as  “  greasiness  ”  has  been  got  rid  of,  and  transfer  it  to  a  dish 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  which  must  be  made  to  flow 
several  times  over  the  surface. 

Rev.  T.  R.  K. — We  cannot  allow  the  question  of  the  “  Desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  ”  by  photographers  to  be  discussed  in  our  columns.  If  your  letter, 
which,  by  the  way,  greatly  exaggerates  facts,  were  published,  there  would  be 
so  many  replies  that  our  space  would  be  swallowed  up.  You  may,  however, 
reach  our  readers  through  our  advertising  pages. 

George  Smith,  Jun.— We  are  unable  to  give  you  directions  for  making  a 
portrait  lens.  From  the  tenor  of  your  letter  it  is  evident  that  you  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  method  by  which  lenses  are  ground.  After  this  necessary  know¬ 
ledge  has  been  acquired  write  again,  and  put  any  definite  query  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  which,  if  we  are  able,  we  shall  give  a  reply. 


E.  Allen. — 1.  Ascertain  the  focus  of  the  lens,  measuring  from  the  stop  ;  then 
have  a  camera  of  such  a  length  as  to  have  the  ground  glass  at  a  distance 
from  the  lens  equal  to  twice  the  focal  length,  and  place  the  picture  to  be 
copied  the  same  distance  in  front.  The  copy  will  then  be  of  the  same  size 
as  the  original.— 2.  The  lens  is  too  slow  for  portraiture. 

Inquirer  puts  a  query  which  some  of  our  readers  will  bo  better  able  to 
answer  than  we  can : — “It  is  becoming  very  usual  just  now  for  tourist*  to 
collect  large  Mwmounted  photographs,  Now,  to  preserve  them  properly  in 
scrap-books  they  should  be  flat.  Would  you  kindly  say  how  one  should 
proceed  to  secure  this flatness  after  the  prints  are  fixed  and  washed?” 

Vigo. — 1.  He  is  still  alive  and  in  business.  Our  remarks  had  reference  to 
another  person. — 2.  The  lens  in  question  will,  wo  imagine,  answer  for  groups 
in  a  studio. — 3.  Our  advice,  meanwhile,  is  to  prepare  your  collodion  as  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  By  a  bromised  collodion  we  understand 
one  that  contains  bromide*  only,  in  contradistinction  to  a  bromo-iodised  col¬ 
lodion. 

Beginner.— It  would  have  greatly  facilitated  a  reply  had  you  divided  the 
various  queries  and  topics  and  numbered  them.  However,  after  having  read 
through  your  most  doleful  list  of  grievances,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  study  of  a  good  manual  will  enable  you  to  overcome  them  all  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  On  the  question  of  fixing,  make  the  hypo»ulphite  solution 
much  stronger,  and  leave  the  prints  longer  in  it. 

Young  Photo.  (Maesteg). — We  do  not  clearly  comprehend  your  questions; 
but  the  method  that  is  most  easily  adopted  is  to  take  a  small  and  very  sharp 
negative,  from  which  make  a  transparency  sharp  and  thin;  place  this  in  a 
lantern  and  throw  an  enlarged  image  on  a  plate  of  glass  the  dimensions 
required.  The  glass  must  of  course  be  collodionised  and  mado  sensitive. 
Develope  the  image,  and  the  result  will  be  the  negative  desired. 

Amateur  (Edinburgh). — Mix  the  glycerine  according  to  the  following  for¬ 
mula  : — 

Distilled  Water  .  6  ounces. 

Glycerine  .  2  ,, 

Silver  bath  solution .  2  ,, 

Honey  .  1  ounce. 

Shake  well  up,  and  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  kaolin,  and  expose  to 
sunlight  for  a  few  hours.  A  black  mass  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
upper  part  clear.  Pour  this  over  the  plate  when  taken  from  the  silver  bath, 
without  washing.  The  plates  will  keep  well  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  de¬ 
veloper  may  be  applied  without  any  previous  washing. 

Charles  Smith.— In  reply  to  your  first  letter :  the  piece  of  wood  that  supports 
the  board  does  so  through  the  media  of  deep  grooves  or  notches  in  the  latter. 
The  best  way  to  attach  it  would  be  by  means  of  a  travelling  screw,  so  as  to 
permit  the  boards  to  be  raised,  lowered,  or  fixed  at  any  angle  desired.  As 
respects  your  other  queries :  we  see  no  reason  to  modify  the  statement  we 
made  in  the  number  for  February  24,  1865,  concerning  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  using  a  third  element  in  the  condenser.  The  carte  lens  of  short 
focus  will  answer  somewhat  better  than  the  ordinary  French  quarter-plate 
portrait  combination,  being  better  corrected  for  flatness  of  field.  Do  not 
reverse  the  position  of  the  lens,  but  let  it  be  mounted  with  its  front  next  to 
the  screen.  The  Polytechnic  screen  is  so  large  that  if  small  pictures  were 
adopted  the  imperfections  of  painting  would  be  unduly  magnified.  So  far  as 
lighting  a  large  screen  is  concerned,  a  small  condenser  will  answer  as  well  as 
one  of  large  size ;  the  great  point  to  be  secured  is  to  have  a  large  angle  of 
light  to  pass  through  the  condenser.  The  double  lantern  (one  optical  6y*tem 
being  over  the  other)  answers  well.  The  dimensions  and  distance  between 
the  lenses  must  depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the  condensers. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  February  28th  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

Four  weeks’since  we  recorded  the  results  of  some  trials  by  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  of  an  emulsion  process  then  introduced  by  him  to 
public  notice  for  the  first  time.  The  process,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  a  dry  one,  its  sensitiveness  was  very  great,  and  a  special  feature 
in  its  preparation  was  the  use  of  a  large  proportion  of  nitrate  of 
uranium.  We  stated  at  the  time  that  detailed  information  as  to  the 
mode  of  preparation  would  be  withheld  for  a  few  weeks. 

We  have  now  to  introduce  the  second  act  of  the  drama.  On 
Monday  last  we,  together  with  several  other  gentlemen,  met  at 
Colonel  Wortley ’s  studio  to  try  the  effect  of  his  bromo-uranic  emul¬ 
sion  used  wet ,  and  tested  against  the  wet  collodion  process  as  worked 
by  a  gentleman  whose  manipulative  powers  are  of  the  very  highest 
order — we  refer  to  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon- — who  brought  with 
him  his  own  tent,  bath,  developer,  and  other  chemicals. 

After  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  now  direct  special 
attention  to  the  nature  and  important  results  of  the  trial,  which  for 
a  moment  we  shall  leave  pending.  The  question  is  really  this— 
Can  the  silver  bath,  which  as  hitherto  been  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  studio  practice,  be  dispensed  with?  The  silver  bath, 
ever  varying  from  the  effect  of  each  plate  that  is  dipped  into  it,  is  the 
acknowledged  source  of  most  of  the  evils  that  trouble  the  photo¬ 
grapher  ;  but  if  it  could  be  done  away  with  and  a  collodion  ready 
sensitised  be  poured  upon  the  plate  at  once,  what  advantages  would 
be  gained !  All  evils  would  cease  and  all  troubles  disappear.  No 
matter  how  carefully  a  silver  bath  is  prepared  and  how  admirably  it 
acts,  the  moment  that  a  collodionised  plate  is  dipped  into  it  its  con¬ 
dition  has  undergone  a  change  ;  it  is  no  longer  the  same  bath  it  pre¬ 
viously  was.  It  is  now  plus  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  nitrates  of  cad¬ 
mium,  ammonium,  or  potassium,  and  is  minus  silver  and  water.  If 
fully  iodised  to  begin  with,  not  only  is  its  condition  in  this  respect 
altered  by  the  insertion  of  more  plates,  but  it  is  even  influenced  by 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  To  get  rid  of  all  these  evils — 
which  in  turn  induce  fogging,  slowness,  feebleness  of  the  image,  and 
other  annoyances — has  been  the  desire  of  many  a  photogragher,  and 
this  desire'.lias  gone  forth  in  the  direction  of  securing  such  a  degree 
of  simplicity  in  the  working  of  the  wet  process  as  should  for  ever  rid 
him  of  the  necessity  for  having  any  silver  bath  at  all.  We  shall  now 
record  a  most  successful  effort  in  this  direction. 

Let  us  premise,  first  of  all,  that  although  collodio-bromide  is 
usually  associated  with  a  dry  process  —  indeed  it  has  hitherto  been 
presented  in  this  guise  —  it  can  be  used  wet  as  well  as  dry ;  and  the 
object  of  the  trial  on  which  we  here  report  was  to  decide  the  precise 
relationship  in  which  it  stood  to  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process 
worked  with  a  silver  bath  and  iron  development.  Mr.  Gordon,  as 
we  have  already  said,  was  the  representative  of  the  latter  process, 
Colonel  Wortley  working  the  other. 

The  first  trial  took  place  in  the  garden  adjoining  Colonel  Wortley ’g 
residence.  The  collodion  used  by  Mr.  Gordon  was  understood  to  be 
in  excellent  condition,  having  been  prepared  for  about  a  fortnight;  it 
contained  what  may  be  termed  a  very  full  proportion  of  bromide  in 
addition  to  the  iodide,  and  the  silver  bath  was  one  of  forty  grains  to 
the  ounce,  The  cameras  were  each  fitted  with  rapid  rectilineal s  of 


the  stereoscopic  size,  no  diaphragms  being  used ;  and  as  the  cameras 
were  placed  side  by  side  it  was  evident  that  the  optical  conditions 
under  which  the  trials  were  made  were  identical.  The  subject  on 
which  the  first  trials  were  essayed  was  a  portion  of  the  garden  in 
which  there  were  trees  as  well  as  other  vegetation  of  a  very  sombre 
hue,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  in  deep  shade.  There  was  a  gleam  of 
strong  light  on  some  chimneys  and  portions  of  a  house  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  the  subject  shown  upon  the  ground  glass  presented  much 
more  of  contrasting  light  and  shade  than  is  met  with  when  the  pho¬ 
tographer  is  out  in  the  country  taking  views. 

The  operation  of  preparing  an  emulsion  plate  for  the  camera  is 
simplicity  itself.  The  plate  is  attached  to  a  plate-holder  ;  it  receives 
a  coating  of  the  sensitised  collodio-bromide  in  the  usual  way. 
When  the  film  has  been  allowed  a  few  seconds  for  “  setting  ” 
the  holder  is  removed  and  the  plate  is  laid,  face  upwards,  in  a  flat 
dish  of  water,  in  which,  by  means  of  silver  hooks,  it  is  rinsed  until 
greasiness  disappears,  when,  being  now  ready  for  exposure,  it  is 
transferred  to  the  dark  slide  of  the  camera.  All  this  occupies  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  time  that  is  requisite  to  sensitise  a  wet 
collodion  plate  in  a  silver  bath.  A  preliminary  trial  plate  having 
been  exposed  for  seven  seconds,  it  proved  on  development  to  be  so 
much  overdone  that  the  exposure  of  the  first  pair  of  competitive 
plates  was  reduced  to  a  third  of  that  time,  and  two  and  a-half 
seconds  was  the  duration,  as  near  as  could  be  measured,  of  the  first 
exposure, 

Mr.  Gordon’s  method  of  developing  the  wet  plate  we  need'not 
describe,  as  every  person  is  familiar  with  this  operation.  Colonel 
Wortley  developed  his  by  pouring  over  it  a  solution  pretty  nearly 
composed  as  follows  ; — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  solution  (96  grs.  to  oz.)  40  drops. 


Bromide  of  potassium  (same  strength1)  .  10  ,, 

Pyrogallic  acid  solution  (same  strength) .  20  ,, 

Water . . .  .  1  ounce. 


The  pyrogallic  solution  was,  of  course,  an  alcoholic  one.  No 
sooner  had  this  developer  been  applied  than  the  image  appeared, 
the  time  occupied  in  its  appearance  being  certainly  not  longer  than 
when  an  iron  developer  is  used  in  the  ordinary  wet  process.  When 
the  details  were  brought  fully  out  they  were  strengthened  by  the 
intensifier  in  common  use,  viz.,  pyrogallic  acid,  citric  acid,  and 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Other  trials  were  subsequently  made,  in  which  the  exposure  was 
varied  from  the  time  above  stated  by  about  half  a  second.  Accuracy 
of  the  strictest  kind  in  respect  of  exposure  was  secured  by  Mr. 
England  who,  with  a  stop  watch,  gave  the  “  time." 

After  all  the  outdoor  trials  were  made,  a  group  of  the  various 
gentlemen  present  was  taken  in  the  studio,  with  a  2b  portrait 
lens  of  eight  inches  equivalent  focus  and  a  stop  barely  one  and 
a-half  inch.  Three  plates  were  tried  in  this  case,  one  being  the 
ordinary  wet  collodion;  the  second,  the  wet  emulsion  as  already 
described ;  and  the  third,  one  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  dry  plates. 
They  received  thirty  seconds  each. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  comparative  results  of  these 
various  trials. 
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As  each  pair  of  negatives  were  finished  they  were  subjected  to  a 
close  examination  by  the  gentlemen  present,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  acted  as  jurors  in  the  case.  At  first  there  might  have  been 
detected  slight  differences  between  the  negatives,  but  so  exceedingly 
slight  were  these  differences  that  it  was  only  by  minute  inspection 
they  could  be  detected— such  a  degree  of  difference,  in  fact,  as  is 
frequently  to  be  found  between  the  two  halves  of  a  stereoscopic 
plate ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  very  much  alike.  But  by  modifying 
the  proportions  of  the  developer,  decreasing  the  amount  of  bromide 
(which  is  the  restraining  agent  in  alkaline  development),  and  pro¬ 
portionately  increasing  the  ammonia.  Colonel  Wortley,  in  his  last 
picture,  made  what  every  person  present,  including  the  “counsel’’ 
for  the  antagonistic  process,  admitted  to  be  a  move  in  advance,  his 
wet  emulsion  plate  standing  first  on  the  list  in  respect  of  sensitive¬ 
ness.  The  particular  picture  on  which  this  advance  was  apparent 
was  the  group  that  was  taken  indoors  in  the  studio,  rather  more 
detail  beiog  shown  in  the  shadows  than  in  the  wet  collodion  negative. 

“What,”  it  will  be  asked,  “was  the  behaviour  of  the  dry  plate 
put  in  competition  with  the  others  when  taking  the  group?” 
Having  been  one  of  a  number  that  was  said  to  have  been  prepared 
rather  with  a  view  to  long  keeping  than  to  great  sensitiveness,  it  was 
at  first  thought  that  an  exposure  twice  the  length  of  that  given  to 
the  other  plates  would  be  required ;  but,  in  order  that  the  results 
might  be  the  more  easily  compared,  it  was  ultimately  determined 
that  it  should  receive  just  the  same  exposure  as  the  others.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  expectation  of  every  person  present  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  capital  negative — a  little  less  done  than  the  others,  but  a  good 
negative  for  all  that.  Between  it  and  the  wet  emulsion  negative, 
that  by  the  wet  collodion  process  occupied  an  intermediate  place. 

We  have  thus  given  a  fair  account  of  a  trial  the  great  importance 
of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate.  Although  we  stated  in 
our  last  volume  that  Mr.  Black  had  found  a  great  increase  of  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  result  from  the  chloro-bromide  process  when  used  wet, 
this  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  an  emulsion  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  fairly  pitted  against  the  wet  collodion  process.  In 
giving  the  name  of  Mr.  Cordon  as  that  of  the  gentleman  who  worked 
the  latter  method  we  presume  our  readers  will  acknowledge  that  it 
could  not  possibly  have  been  better  represented. 

Another  thing  must  also  be  looked  at :  the  wet  collodion  process 
is  one  which  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  accumulated  experience  of 
many  thousands  of  experimentalists  and  operators  over  a  period  of 
about  twenty  years,  whereas  the  special  emulsion  process  that  was 
tried  against  it  is  not  twenty  weeks  old,  and  in  this  particular  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  scarcely  twenty  days.  Who  can  predict  to  what  stage  of 
development  it  may  be  carried  shortly  after  all  details  have  been 
published  and  the  process  shall  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
experimental  public ! 

These  details,  we  understand,  are  to  be  published  in  a  short  time— 
probably  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Meanwhile,  one  or  two  considera¬ 
tions  will  arise  in  connection  with  the  subject.  First  of  all,  a  water 
bath  only  being  required  in  working  the  wet  emulsion  process,  this 
hitherto  important  requisite,  the  bath,  instead  of  being  made  of  glass 
or  porcelain,  may  now  be  formed  of  wood,  gutta-percha,  tin,  or  papier 
mache—even  an  old  tea-tray  will  answer  the  purpose ;  and  probably, 
when  more  experience  has  been  obtained,  it  may  even  be  found  that 
the  slight  washing  requisite  to  cause  the  water  to  flow  over  the 
surface  without  “  greasiness  ”  may  be  effected  without  a  vessel  at  all. 
For  tourists  the  getting  rid  of  glass  baths  will  prove  to  be  a  most 
advantageous  feature. 

Another  feature  for  consideration  is  the  fact  that  no  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver  solution  being  present  the  camera  slide  will  not  get  stained  with 
splashes  [from  this  liquid;  any  drippings  of  fluid,  if  such  there  be, 
will  consist  of  water  alone.  And  this  leads  to  a  subject  of  greater 
importance.  Every  photographer  is  aware  that  the  keeping  of  a  wet 
collodion  plate  is  attended  with  the  concentration  of  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  on  the  surface,  and  that  in  proportion  as  this  concentration 
advances  so  does  the  solvent  action  of  the  solution  on  the  iodide  in 
the  film  increase.  But  when,  instead  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil. 
ver,  water  alone  forms  the  liquid  on  the  surface,  it  is  rendered 
apparent  that  no  injurious  action  can  take  place. 


The  keeping  property  of  the  sensitive  emulsion  is  believed  to  be 
excellent.  At  any  rate,  some  bottles  of  it  were  placed  by  Colonel 
Wortley  in  a  box,  which  was  then  sealed  in  our  presence.  In  two 
or  three  weeks  we  are  to  be  present  when  this  box  is  opened,  and  the 
emulsion  will  then  be  tried  as  before.  This,  the  keeping  quality  of 
the  emulsion,  is  now  all  that  is  requisite  to  be  ascertained  in  order  to 
the  effecting  of  the  greatest  revolution  that  has  for  a  long  period 
occurred  in  connection  with  photography. 

During  the  time  the  trials  above  narrated  were  being  proceeded 
with,  much  interest  was  excited  by  testing  the  adhesive  qualities  of 
one  of  the  dried  emulsion  films  to  the  glass  plate.  After  a  negative 
had  been  developed  and  fixed  it  was  laid  on  the  ground  and  subjected 
to  a  fall  of  water  from  a  height  of  several  feet.  This  was  suffered  to 
fall  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  for  a  considerable  time  without  in  the 
least  degree  disturbing  the  film.  With  dry  plates  the  liability  of  the 
film  to  break  from  the  plate  has  been  a  source  of  anoyance ;  with 
Colonel  Wortley  s  uranium  plates  this  is  quite  got  rid  of. 


A  CHEAP  GAS-HOLDER  FOR  USE  WITH  THE  LIME  LIGHT. 
An  account  was  given  last  week  of  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
inconvenience  of  carriage  of  ordinary  weights  could  be  avoided 
when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  oxyhydrogen  light  at  a  distance  from 
home.  We  do  not  propose  this  week  to  deal  with  gas  bags  at  all, 
but  rather  to  describe  an  exceedingly  simple  kind  of  gas-holder,  as 
convenient  in  use  as  it  is  inexpensive  in  construction.  Of  course 
the  gas-holder  is  only  suitable  for  use  in  the  studio  or  photographer's 
laboratory,  aud  could  not  be  carried  about  for  exhibitional  purposes. 
While  a  gas-holder  can  scarcely  compete  with  a  gas  bag  in  respect 
of  facility  of  carriage,  the  former  possesses  the  great  advantage  in 
permitting  the  storage  of  a  quantity  of  gas  for  a  very  long  time.  In 
our  own  laboratory  we  have  two  large  gas-holders  always  more  or 
less  charged ;  but  we  have  used  the  plan  now  to  be  described  in 
various  ways  when  we  required  an  auxiliary  reservoir  in  which  an 
additional  quantity  of  gas  had  to  be  retained  for  use. 

The  vessel  we  use  is  a  large  glass  carboy — one  of  those  employed 
by  manufacturers  for  the  carriage  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Vessels  of  this 

kind  are  very  strong,  and 
are,  moreover,  protected  by 
a  wicker  basket,  in  which 
they  can  be  very  conveni¬ 
ently  moved  about.  When 
we  have  procured  the  car¬ 
boy,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  a  metallic  cap,  tin  or 
lead,  fitted  as  shown,  and 
made  to  easily  cover  the 
mouth  and  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  carboy.  Through  this 
cap  the  two  tubes  are  sol- 
lered,  that  marked  E  being 
•vider  than  D.  It  is  well  to 
lave  the  tube  E  half-an-inch 
n  diameter.  The  tube  E 
oust  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
lie  glass  vessel,  while  D 
should  only  enter  the  neck 
is  far  as  shown  in  the  dia- 

A)  iiiige  giasb  ca,rL>o>.  u,  wio&er  nursing  gram.  Each  tube  should  be 
it.  C,  metallic  cap  and.  plug  for  mouth  of  carboy,  .  ,  ,  , 

through  which  pass  the  two  tubes  D  and  E.  provided  Wltll  ft  Stopcock. 

The  best  mode  of  fixing  the  cap  in  its  place  is  the  following : — 
Fill  up  the  cap  nearly  to  the  top  with  liquid  “plaster  of  Paris,” 
and  then,  having  turned  the  carboy  upside  down,  insert  the  neck 
into  the  pasty  mass  contained  in  the  cap  and  press  securely  home, 
tie  the  cap  in  its  place  and  allow  the  whole  to  “  set.”  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  stopcocks  should  be  open  before 
the  neck  of  the  carboy  is  pressed  into  the  “plaster  of  Paris” 
paste,  as,  if  the  air  from  the  interior  of  the  vessel  be  not  allowed 
ape,  the  plaster  will  be  forced  out. 
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Such  is  the  gas-holder  in  its  most  simple  form ;  we  have  now  to 
describe  the  mode  of  using  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  first  fill  the  vessel  with  water;  this 
is  easily  accomplished  by  connecting  the  tube  E  with  the  water  tap 
from  a  cistern  or  the  street  main  by  means  of  vulcanised  tubing, 
opening  the  water  tap  and  the  two  stopcocks  of  the  gas-holder. 
Air  escapes  by  1)  as  water  flows  in  at  E.  When  water  begins  to 
flow  out  at  I)  the  two  stopcocks  at  1>  and  E  are  closed,  the  water 
shut  off,  and  the  vulcanised  tube  disconnected  from  the  tap  and  re¬ 
tained  full  of  water  by  pinching  or  a  plug.  We  now  have  the  gas¬ 
holder  ready  to  receive  its  charge  of  gas.  The  tube  I)  is  connected 
with  the  apparatus  from  which  gas  is  being  evolved,  the  stopcock  of 
D  is  opened,  and  immediately  after  that  of  E,  the  water  being  at 
the  same  time  free  to  flow  through  the  vulcanised  tube,  which  latter, 
having  its  orifice  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  carboy,  acts 
simply  as  a  syphon.  The  admission  of  gas  can  be  continued  until 
nearly  all  the  water  has  been  expelled  from  the  gas-holder,  the  two 
stopcocks  are  then  closed,  the  elastic  tube  pinched,  and  if  the  cap 
fit  well  and  be  varnished,  plaster  and  all,  the  gas  can  be  stored  for 
any  length  of  time. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  gas  we  need  only  connect  the 
vulcanised  tube  with  the  tap  of  the  water  supply  and  open  the 
stopcock  at  E,  in  order  to  subject  the  gas  within  the  carboy  to  any 
desired  pressure— the  pressure,  in.  fact,  being  only  limited  by  the 
head  of  water  at  command  and  the  strength  of  the  glass  vessel. 
For  all  ordinary  work  with  the  lime  light  a  pressure  on  oxygen 
capable  of  supporting  a  column  of  water  ten  inches  in  height  is 
more  than  sufficient.  When  the  current  of  gas  is  required  it  is,  of 
course,  obtained  on  opening  the  stopcock  at  I).  The  best  mode  of 
working,  when  we  desire  to  use  oxygen  for  the  lime  light,  is  to  allow 
a  little  water  to  flow  into  the  carboy,  and  then  to  open  the  stopcock  D 
fully,  and  regulate  the  flow  of  gas  by  the  graduated  admission  of  water. 

We  need  not  do  more  than  mention  here  that  the  simple  apparatus 
we  have  above  described  can  be  used  as  an  air  reservoir  for  the 
little  gas  blow  pipe  used  in  testing  small  quantities  of  residues  for 
silver  or  gold,  and  other  analogous  operations  at  high  temperature. 
It  may  also,  obviously,  be  used  as  an  aspirator,  by  giving  the  long 
vulcanised  syphon  tube  a  sufficient  fall,  and  connecting  the  vessel 
through  which  air  is  to  be  drawn  with  the  tube  1).  On  sucking  over 
water  through  the  syphon  a  current  of  air  is  drawn  into  the  carboy 
as  the  water  leaves  the  vessel. 


SURFACE  DEFECTS  OF  GLASS. 

The  question  of  cleaning  glass  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
disposed  of  for  the  present  by  the  paper  of  Dr.  Anthony  and  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  that  followed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society.  Some  further  considerations  on  the 
surface  of  glass  are  suggested  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  King,  which  we 
published  last  week. 

The  sweating  of  glass  is  an  evil  unfortunately  well  known  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  kinds  of  glass  of  fine  and.  colourless  quality,  but 
it  rarely,  if  ever,  is  known  except  in  this  connection.  It  may  be  that 
even  green  glass — by  which  we  mean  glass  with  a  faint  green  tinge — 
is  subject  to  sweating ;  but  we  have  not  seen  any  examples  of  it, 
whereas  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  seen  many  specimens  of  this 
particular  defect  in  colourless  glass. 

There  are  a  variety  of  causes  for  this— one  of  them  arising  from  the 
arsenic  which  it  is  sometimes  found  necessary  to  add  to  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  glass.  Black  oxide  of  manganese  has  long  been  used 
to  clear  the  glass  from  the  bad  colour  it  acquires  through  impurities 
in  the  alkalies  used  in  its  formation  and  from  the  presence  of  iron. 
From  this  cleansing  effect,  manganese  has  been  designated  “  glass 
soap.”  Its  presence  is  a  necessity,  but  it  induces  oilier  evils.  When  it 
is  added  to  simple  glass  it  imparts  a  purple  colour,  the  depth  of  which 
increases  with  the  increase  of  the  quantity  added,  until  the  glass 
becomes  almost  black.  But  by  the  addition  of  other  bodies — white 
arsenic,  for  example— to  the  glass  while  still  in  fusion,  the  colour 
gradually  becomes  more  faint,  until  it  altogether  disappears  and  the 
glass  is  clear  and  transparent. 


In  addition  to  this  use  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
flux ;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  often  a  temptation  to  use  it  too 
freely,  the  result  of  this  indiscretion  being  that  the  glass  becomes  soft 
and  very  liable  to  decompose. 

The  care  required  in  the  mixing  of  the  various  materials  used  in 
the  formation  of  glass  is  very  great.  The  material  for  plate  glass 
cannot  even  be  mixed  in  true  atomic  proportions  on  account  of  the 
heat  volatilising  a  portion  of  the  alkali ;  and  to  compensate  for  this 
loss  too  great  an  excess  of  alkali  is  sometimes  added,  which  causes 
the  glass  to  attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  from  whom  we  have  received  a 
letter  on  the  subject  of  “  sweating,”  says  that  many  years  ago  it  was 
felt  desirable,  to  meet  a  growing  want,  to  make  a  colourless  white 
glass,  and  phosphate  of  lime  was  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mix¬ 
ture,  which  combined  with  pure  Fontainebleau  sand ;  but,  although 
the  phosphate  gets  completely  fused,  it  never  thoroughly  amalga¬ 
mates,  for  a  dimness  is  found  to  grow  on  the  surface  which  no 
polishing  will  remove.  Such  glass,  he  adds,  is  never  used  now  for 
photographic  purposes. 

To  photographers  the  question  of  a  remedy  for  such  sweating  is 
of  more  importance  than  its  cause.  It  may  naturally  be  thought 
that  if  the  glass  be  well  cleaned  and  then  coated  with  collodion  and 
varnish  it  will  not  be  affected  in  the  way  described.  So  we  thought 
until  we  conversed  upon  the  subject  with  a  gentleman  whose  pro¬ 
fession  is  that  of  a  glass  decorator,  and  who  does  a  large  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  those  ornamental  glass  plates,  with  names  and 
professions,  so  commonly  seen  in  shop  windows.  On  these  name¬ 
plates  there  are  both  silvering,  gilding,  and  painting,  and  these  in 
turn  are  backed  with  a  strong  coating  of  varnish.  Here  certainly, 
one  would  think,  no  action  could  take  place  on  a  glass  surface  so 
well  protected  ;  and.  yet  we  are  informed  that  serious  loss  and  much 
annoyance  is  frequently  caused  by  the  glass  becoming  moist  and 
throwing  off  the  gold  or  silver. 

We  add  a  few  words  on  the  restoration  of  the  surface  of  glass  that 
has  become  dim  from  the  action  of  time  or  of  chemicals.  A  mixture 
of  rouge  and  water,  or  that  peculiar  polishing  material  known  as 
“  coleothar,”  which  is  very  closely  allied  to  rouge,  when  applied  by 
means  of  a  close-grained  polishing-pad  and  smart  friction  will  im¬ 
part  a  bright  polish  to  a  surface  of  glass. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  new  photographic  society  has  been 
formed  in  Bristol,  called  the  “  Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,”  which  gives  every  promise  of  being  a  very 
successful,  energetic  working  body.  The  meetings  are  held  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  the  month,  at  the  New  Museum,  which  is  si¬ 
tuated  at  the  top  of  Park-street.  We  wish  this  new  society  in  the 
West  much  success.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  reports  of  the 
monthly  meetings,  and  also  the  papers  which  may  be  from  time  to 
time  read  before  the  members. 


COLI,ODIO-BROMI.I)E  EMULSIONS— THE  UNCON¬ 
VERTED  BROMIDE  THEORY. 

Ever  since  Major  Russell  in  studying  out  bis  “  rapid  bromide  pro¬ 
cess  ”  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  portion  of  the 
soluble  bromide  in  the  collodion  left  unconverted  into  silver  salt, 
there  has  been  exhibited  more  or  less  disposition  to  transfer  the 
same  doctrine  to  the  various  forms  of  the  emulsion  process.  Several 
of  your  correspondents  have  taken  this  view,  and  supported  it  in 
your  columns.  Mr.  Bolton  lately  did  so,  and  Mr.  Gough  also,  in 
some  remarks  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer  again,  seems  to  hold 
the  same  opinion. 

The  only  fact  that  I  have  seen  alleged  in  support  of  this  view  is 
the  well-known  one— -that  a  freshly-made  emulsion  improves  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  for  a  time,  and  then  begins  to  retrograde.  Another  fact  which 
might  be  also  cited  as  seeming  to  support  this  theory,  but  which  I 
have  never  seen  adduced,  is  that  in  my  own  process,  using  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  short  washing  is  necessary,  a  long  one  leading  to 
fog.  It  may  be  argued  that  nitrate  of  silver  may  not  unlikely  be 
dissolved  more  rapidly  than  the  bromides.  We  know  indeed  that 
those  who  use  the  plder  fprm  pf  the  propess  in  which  the  bromides 
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are  used  in  excess,  find  that  an  hour’s  washing  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  bromides  completely.  A  hypothesis,  might,  therefore,  be 
offered — that  with  a  short  washing  more  silver  was  removed  than  bro¬ 
mide,  and  enough  more  to  leave  the  bromide  in  excess,  or  at  least  to 
leave  some  soluble  bromide  present. 

The  interesting  experiment  published  in  your  columns  by  Mr. 
Gough  seems  also  to  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  experiment, 
though  interesting,  was  vague,  because  the  relative  proportions  of 
silver  and  bromide  were  not  given. 

The  uncertainty  that  rests  over  this  whole  matter  led  me  to  make 
the  following  experiments,  which  were  not  undertaken  to  support 
any  theory,  but  simply  to  reach  the  truth,  which  they  seem  to  me  to 
bring  out  into  a  pretty  clear  light. 

I  had  some  emulsion  which  had  been  prepared  with  a  considerable 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver — about  eight  grains  to  the  ounce — and  which 
had  lain  quietly  aside  for  three  and  a-lialf  months ,  well  protected  from 
the  light.  On  examination  it  proved  to  have  precipitated  a  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver,  but  the  emulsion  did  not  differ  in 
appearance  from  emulsion  recently  prepared.  When  shaken  up  and 
filtered  it  gave  a  moderately  opaque  film. 

The  following  plates  were  prepared  with  this : — 

Plate  1.  Above  emulsion,  coated,  washed,  and  treated  with  preser¬ 
vative. 

Plate  2.  To  this  emulsion  was  added  one-eighth  its  bulk  of  bromised 
collodion  prepared  with  seven  and  a-lialf  grains  of  bromide  of  cad¬ 
mium  and  one  and  a-lialf  grain  of  bromide  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce. 
The  mixture  was  shaken  up,  quickly  filtered,  and  a  plate  coated  with 
it.  A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  this  admixture  still  left  the 
nitrate  of  silver  present  in  large  excess. 

Plate  3.  To  this  last  emulsion  there  was  added  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  proportion  of  three  grains  to  the  ounce,  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol. 

Besides  these,  there  were  made  for  comparison — 

Plate  4.  Fresh  emulsion,  kept  for  my  usual  time  (ten  to  twelve 
hours),  and  coated  precisely  as  usual. 

Plate  5.  Same  as  last,  except  that  the  emulsion  was  kept  for  three 
and  a-lialf  days.  [I  do  not  mean  that  a  similar  emulsion  three  and 
a-lialf  days  old  was  used,  but  a  portion  of  the  very  same  that  coated 
plate  4  was  kept  and  used;  the  sequel  makes  this  important.] 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  these  experiments  cover  the  whole 
question.  Everyone,  I  believe,  now  admits  vvliat  was  contested  so 
long — that  emulsions  prepared  with  even  a  large  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver  will  give  clean  plates  (supposing  a  chloride  or  aqua  regia 
to  be  present).  The  argument  of  Mr.  Bolton  and  of  others  I  under¬ 
stand  to  be  that  collodion  is  a  viscid  liquid  in  which  decompositions 
take  place  slowly  ;  that  nitrate  of  silver  and  soluble  bromides  un¬ 
doubtedly  coexist  in  it  when  freshly  mixed.  Thus  much  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  admitting.  But  the  argument  is  carried  farther,  and  it 
is  affirmed  that  up  to  the  time  of  coating  there  still  remains  uncon¬ 
verted  bromide ;  if  not,  then  the  plate  fogs. 

My  five  plates  had  all  an  exactly  equal  exposure  on  a  day  of  very 
uniform  light,  and  were  developed  alike.  Results  as  follow: — 

Plate  1.  Oave  a  clean  plate ,  though  very  much  inferior  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  plate  No.  4,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner. 

Plate  2.  About  equal  in  sensitiveness  to  the  preceding,  but  not 
nearly  so  clean. 

Plate  3.  Intermediate  between  1  and  2. 

Plate  4.  Bright,  clean,  and  very  sensitive. 

Plate  5.  Much  like  1,  but  a  shade  less  sensitive. 

As  regards  sensitiveness,  all  the  four  plates  made  with  the  old 
emulsions  were  about  equal. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  these  results  effectually  negative  the 
“unconverted  bromide”  theory;  for,  if  it  were  true,  plate  1  ought 
to  have  been  sensitive,  but  foggy,  whereas  it  was  in  both  respects  the 
reverse.  Plates  2  and  3  ought  to  have  given  results  similar  to  plate  4, 
which  they  were  very  far  from  doing. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  behaviour  of  the  emulsion  is  any¬ 
thing  very  mysterious.  When  the  emulsion  is  freshly  mixed  the 
bromide  of  silver  forms  by  degrees  only,  and  until  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  that  substance  present  the  emulsion  gives  very  transparent 
films  that  are  insensitive,  and  this  insensitiveness  is  probably  in¬ 
creased  by  the  unconverted  bromide  still  present.  But  the  bromide 
of  silver  has  (as  is  the  case  with  all  the  silver  haloids)  its  highest  sen¬ 
sitiveness  when  newly  formed.  This  sensitiveness  very  slowly  be¬ 
comes  impaired.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time — say  ten  or  twelve 
hours — most  of  the  bromide  of  silver  has  been  formed  for  even  a  less 
time  ;  the  first  formed  has  its  sensitiveness  hardly  impaired,  and  the 
sum  total  of  sensitiveness  is  at  its  maximum.  But  each  portion  soon 
after  forming  begins  to  undergo  some  molecular  change  which  di¬ 
minishes  its  sensibility.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time — perhaps  two 
or  three  days — the  whole  of  the  bromide  of  silver  has  undergone  this 
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change,  and  the  emulsion,  though  still  capable  of  giving  clean 
images,  affords  much  less  sensitive  films. 

It  seems,  also,  not  impossible  that,  when  bromide  of  silver  remains 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  there 
may  be  formed  a  “  bromo-nitrate  ”  of  silver,  analogous  to  the  “iodo- 
nitrate  ”  that  gives  so  much  trouble  in  the  wet  process.  Although 
bromide  of  silver  has  less  affinity  than  iodide  for  nitrate  of  silver, 
it  seems  unlikely  but  what  the  analogy  should  exist  to  some  extent, 
and,  if  so,  we  may  easily  suppose  the  bromo-nitrate  to  be  injurious 
to  the  sensitiveness.  I  suggest  this  as  a  hypothesis  only  which 
may  be  hazarded,  not  as  an  opinion  formed. 

A  careful  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  results  of  the 
addition  of  bromised  collodion  to  old  emulsion,  where  the  quantity 
(as  in  the  foregoing  experiment)  is  less  than  is  equivalent  to  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver  present  in  the  collodion,  and  the  addition  of  bro¬ 
mide  in  excess.  This  last  .treatment  produces  a  complete  change. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  a  recollection  of  old  experiments,  that, 
if  the  bromide  be  added  in  excess,  and  if,  subsequently,  nitrate  of 
silver  be  added  to  bring  the  silver  again  into  excess,  that  then,  after 
time  is  given,  the  bromide  of  silver  recovers  its  high  sensitiveness. 
Probably  in  Mr.  Gough’s  experiment  bromides  were  added  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  remove  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver. 

I  rather  regretted  that  the  results  should  have  taken  the  form  that 
they  did;  for,  if  an  old  emulsion  could,  by  the  addition  of  a  moderate 
quantity  of  bromised  collodion,  be  brought  into  first-rate  order — that 
is,  if  plate  2  had  been  equal  to  plate  4 — then  a  great  simplification 
might  have  been  introduced  into  the  chloro-bromide  process.  It 
would  have  been  practicable  to  have  sensitised  a  stock  of  emulsion 
to  put  aside,  and  then,  when  desiring  a  portion  for  use,  that  portion 
could  be  mingled  with  enough  bromised  collodion  to  bring  it  into 
proper  condition.  In  this  way  we  could  sensitise  a  stock  for  a  long 
time,  and  when  a  portion  was  wanted  for  use  the  addition  of  the  bro¬ 
mised  collodion  would  put  it  into  immediate  order.  This  would,  of 
course,  be  more  convenient  than  having  to  prepare  an  emulsion 
twelve  hours  in  advance ;  but  the  method  does  not  seem  to  work 
well.  No  one,  after  a  comparison  of  plates  2  and  4,  would  be 
willing  to  adopt  such  a  system.  In  fact,  the  plate  made  with  the  old 
emulsion  was  a  better  one  than  that  made  after  the  addition  of  the 
bromide.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  VARNISH. 

I  have  lately  been  making  some  experiments  in  the  preparation  of 
a  photographic  varnish,  and  the  results  may  perhaps  interest  you. 

The  resins  I  selected  were  those  most  readily  to  be  found  in  the 
market  of  a  tolerably  uniform  quality,  viz.,  seed  lac,  purified  seed 
lac,  orange  lac,  shellac,  bleached  lac,  sandarac,  benzoin,  mastic,  and 
copal.  Having  found  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  grains  of  the  resins  to 
each  ounce  of  solvent  gave  me  a  varnish  of  sufficient  body,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  dissolve  fifty  grains  of  each  separately  to  the  ounce  of 
alcohol  (methylated),  sp.  gr.  830,  note  their  characteristics,  and  then 
blend  them  in  such  proportion  as  would  be  most  likely  to  produce  a 
hard,  elastic,  and  non- tacky  film  at  a  high  temperature. 

Of  the  above  the  only  two  which  gave  me  any  trouble  were,  as  I 
had  expected,  the  mastic  and  copal  resins.  Every  precaution  having 
been  taken  to  facilitate  their  solution,  I  found  them,  nevertheless, 
excessively  unkind — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  shall  decline  having 
anything  to  do  with  them  in  future. 

The  lacs,  sandarac,  and  benzoin  were  all  eminently  soluble ;  but 
the  behaviour  of  the  former,  when  in  solution,  was  vastly  different. 
The  seed  lacs  and  bleached  lac  threw  down  a  bulky  precipitate — ■ 
perhaps  equal  to  about  one-quarter  of  the  entire  bulk,  and  the  top 
liquid  cleared  in  about  twelve  hours.  The  precipitate  in  the  solution 
of  orange  lac  occupied  fully  one-half  the  bulk,  and  the  liquid  took 
several  days  to  clear,  while  the  shellac  would  not  clear  at  all.  Both 
the  sandarac  and  benzoin  gave  very  little  deposit,  and  were  amber- 
bright  after  twelve  hours. 

The  lacs  give  the  hardest  and  most  vitreous  films  ;  they  are  also 
easily  laid.  The  bleached  lac  is  nearly  as  hard ;  but  it  should  be 
avoided  on  account  of  the  chlorine  it  contains.  The  sandarac  is 
difficult  to  apply,  and  does  not  give  a  hard  film  ;  while  the  benzoin 
produces  one  which  is  quite  soft  and  tacky.  Seed  lac  is,  perhaps, 
rather  too  dark  in  colour;  but  the  purified  seed  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  give  it  elasticity,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  very  small  portion  of  benzoin  or  a  little  castor  oil  would 
produce  the  result.  But  I  have  great  faith  in  it  alone  ;  for  I  know  a 
professional  photographer  who,  on  the  recommendation  of  MM. 
Barreswil  and  Davanne,  has  used  it  exclusively  for  years  without 
ever  having  had  cause  to  regret  doing  so. 
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A  very  delicate  test  for  any  of  the  above-named  resins  that  may 
be  held  in  solution  in  alcohol,  and  one  which  I  have  never  heard  of 
as  being  used  for  the  purpose,  is  liquor  ammonia. 

Suppose  tbe  following  made  up,  each  solution  containing  fifty  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  methylated  alcohol,  and  filtered  quite  bright : — No.  1, 
seed  lac  ;  No.  2,  purified  seed  lac  ;  No.  3,  orange  lac  ;  No.  4,  shellac; 
No.  5,  bleached  lac ;  No.  6,  sandarao ;  No.  7,  benzoin ;  No.  8,  mastic, 
and  No.  0,  copal. 

Pour  into  a  test  tube  or  a  minim  measure  one  drachm  of  either 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  add  one  or  two  drops  of  liquor  ammonia,  and  tbe 
solution  will  immediately  strike  a  dark  colour  (port  wine) ;  no  pre¬ 
cipitate  forms,  and  on  diluting  with  water  the  liquid  remains  quite 
bright. 

No.  5  (bleached  lac),  treated  in  the  same  way,  neither  darkens,  pre¬ 
cipitates,  or  becomes  milky  on  diluting  with  water. 

No.  6  (sandarac)  does  not  darken,  forms  a  dense  flocculent  preci¬ 
pitate,  and  on  diluting  with  water  becomes  milky. 

No.  7  (benzoin)— a  precipitate  forms  which,  on  agitating,  is  ^dis¬ 
solved,  and  on  diluting  with  water  becomes  very  milky  indeed. 

No.  8  (mastic)  behaves  just  like  No.  7. 

No.  9  (copal)  darkens  very  slightly,  no  precipitate  forms,  and  on 
diluting  with  water  does  not  become  milk}'. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  all  the  above  resins  it  is  only  tbe  benzoin 
and  mastic  which  behave  alike ;  but  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  former 
will  easily  distinguish  it  from  the  less  fragrant  mastic. 

If  tbe  seed  lac  after  solution  be  shaken  up  with  animal  charcoal  to 
decolourise  it,  it  darkens  slightly  witli  the  ammonia,  but  not  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  that  it  otherwise  would. 

A  mixture^of  Nos.  l®and  6  will  show  the  presence  of  both  resins, 
as  it  darkens  and  precipitates  at  the  same  time  on  adding  the 
ammonia. 

A  friend  of  mine  a  fewT  days  ago  gave  me  a  varnish  which  he  had 
bought  as  being  composed  entirely  of  lac.  I  was  able  in  one  moment 
to  convince  him  that  it  contained  no  lac  at  all,  but  was  made  up  of 
sandarac,  with,  perhaps,  a  trace  of  bleached  lac. 

On  testing  some  Scehnee  varnish  I  find  it  acts  precisely  like  No.  5 
(bleached  lac).  R.  Manners  Gordon. 


NEW  MODE  OF  INTENSIFYING  WITH  MERCURY.— M. 
MERGET’S  PROCESS. 

In  some  former  communications  to  this  Journal  I  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  new  method  of  intensifying  negatives  with  mercury,  which 
seems  to  have  some  decided  advantages  over  all  other  methods  of 
intensification  now  practised.  It  is  cleanly  and  does  not  stain  the 
fingers;  it  may  be  done  in  daylight;  it  is  simple  and  inexpensive ; 
it  is  energetic  and  yet  under  control ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  result  is  permanent  and  unchangeable,  and 
neither  gets  darker  nor  feebler  by  time  or  exposure  to  light.  In  the 
latter  respect  this  new  method  differs  from  the  common  methods  of 
intensifying  with  mercury,  and  is,  therefore,  not  open  to  the  same 
objections.  It  so  happens — fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  bromide 
processes — that  this  method  of  intensifying  exactly  suits  the  pale 
image  brought  out  in  the  first  stage  of  alkaline  development,  and 
brings  it  up  to  proper  printing  density  without  the  risky  operation  of 
forcing  the  development  by  the  addition  of  alkali.  It,  therefore, 
renders  these  processes  more  certain  by  removing  a  difficulty  which 
has  hitherto  stood  in  their  way.  It  also  greatly  facilitates  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  dry  plates  en  route,  no  matter  by  what  process  they  may 
have  been  prepared. 

The  method  is  as  follows : — The  negative,  no  matter  how  feeble, 
provided  all  the  details  are  indicated,  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  washed  thoroughly ;  a  solution,  more  or  less  strong  as  the 
case  may  require,  of  corrosive  sublimate  (“  mercuric  chloride,”  as  it 
is  now  called)  is  then  poured  over  it.  This  at  first  blackens  and 
then  whitens  the  image.  If  but  little  intensification  be  required  the 
solution  should  be  very  weak,  and  it  should  be  washed  off  as  soon  as 
the  negative  has  been  blackened  by  it,  and  before  the  white  stage  is 
reached ;  but  if  the  negative  be  very  feeble  the  solution  should  be 
strong,  and  should  be  left  upon  the  film  until  the  whitening  process 
has  reached  its  maximum  effect.  The  film  is  then  to  be  thoroughly 
washed,  and  the  image  is  to  be  blackened  by  pouring  over  it  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  pyrogallic  acid — strength,  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
to  which  has  been  added  an  alkali  in  sufficient  quantity  to  impart  to 
the  mixture  its  maximum  of  reducing  power.  The  alkali  may  be 
either  potass  or  soda,  caustic  or  carbonated,  or  it  may  be  ammonia ; 
in  fact,  the  old  discoloured  alkaline  developer,  strengthened  with  a 
little  more  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda,  will  answer  the  purpose, 
although  a  fresh  solution  is  better,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
in  the  sequel.  The  application  of  this  alkaline  pyrogallol  (as  pyro¬ 


gallic  acid  is  now  called)  immediately  blackens  the  negative  and 
intensifies  it  to  the  required  degree — that  degree  depending  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  previous  action  of  the  mercuric  chloride  has 
been  carried.  The  negative  is  now  to  be  well  washed,  dried,  and 
varnished  in  the  usual  way. 

The  novelty  of  the  above  method  of  intensifying  consists  solely 
and  entirely  in  the  use  of  alkaline  pyrogallol  for  blackening  the  mer¬ 
curialised  image,  instead  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  sulphide  of  ammo¬ 
nium,  ammonia,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  as  commonly  employed. 
Both  stages  of  tbe  process  may  be  considered,  if  you  choose,  as 
under  control;  but  I  recommend  that  the  second  stage  be  always 
pushed  to  its  maximum  of  effect,  and  that  the  first  stage  only  be 
regarded  as  under  control,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  presently, 
and  which  relate  to  the  permanency  of  the  proof.  The  object  of  the 
second  stage  being  to  reduce,  the  material  of  tbe  image  to  the 
metallic  state,  any  weakness  of  the  solution  which  interferes  with 
this  complete  reduction  will  endanger  the  permanence  of  the  negative 
by  leaving  unstable  unreduced  material  in  it.  My  advice,  therefore, 
is  to  be  cautious  in  the  treatment  of  the  image  with  the  mercurial 
solution,  and  not  to  carry  it  too  far,  but  to  push  the  blackening  with 
the  alkaline  pyrogallol  to  its  full  extent  by  making  this  solution  as 
energetic  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  a  very  feeble  negative — such  as 
is  obtained  in  the  first  stage  of  alkaline  development  of  a  bromide 
plate — the  treatment  with  mercury  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  image  is  whitened  throughout.  The  whole  operation 
of  intensifying  becomes  then  quite  automatic,  as  I  stated  in  a  recent 
communication.  Of  course  a  negative  which  requires  but  little  in¬ 
tensification  would  be  ruined  by  this  treatment. 

Let  us  now  discuss  the  old  methods  of  blackening  the  whitened 
image,  and  see  in  what  respects  they  were  faulty,  and  why  the  new 
method  has  remedied  their  defects? 

The  difference  between  the  old  methods  and  the  new  one  is  simply 
this— that  the  old  methods  did  not  reduce  the  material  of  the  image 
to  the  metallic  state,  whilst  the  new  method  does  this,  so  that  no 
further  change  is  possible. 

The  following  experiments  which  I  have  just  made  will,  I  think, 
sufficiently  prove  the  truth  of  this  remark : — A  few  grains  of  calomel, 
(mercurous  chloride),  were  put  into  a  glass  scale  pan,  with  a  little 
water,  in  which  they  were  stirred  up,  and  some  crystals  of  caustic 
soda  were  added.  The  calomel  was  quickly  blackened  to  a  fine  deep 
tint.  It  is  probable  that  this  black  substance  wras  a  mixture  of  the 
grey  suboxide  of  mercury  (mercurous  oxide)  with  metallic  mercury. 
I  would  observe,  however,  that  the  compounds  of  mercury  are  ex¬ 
tremely  complex,  more  so  than  those  of  any  other  metal,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  sensitive  to  light  and  change  quickly  by  exposure 
to  light ;  for  instance,  the  oxide,  sulphide,  and  iodide  of  mercury  are 
all  sensitive  to  light. 

A  few  grains  of  calomel  were  next  treated  in  a  similar  way  with 
iodide  of  potassium.  After  passing  through  a  black  and  then  a  yellow 
colour,  the  calomel,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  took  the  pale 
grey  tint  of  suboxide  of  mercury.  This  was  not  dissolved  by  a  large 
excess  of  iodide  of  potassum. 

On  adding  a  few  crystals  of  iodine  to  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  a 
new  experiment,  the  calomel  took  a  dark  green  colour,  and  the 
crystals  of  iodine  were  covered  with  the  scarlet  iodide  of  mercury 
(mercuric  iodide.)  The  dark  green  powder  (mercurous  iodide)  was 
perfectly  soluble  in  strong  potassium  iodide  solution. 

A  few  grains  of  calomel  treated  in  the  same  way  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda  first  took  a  deep  black  colour,  which  passed  in  a  few  minutes 
to  the  pale  grey  tint  of  the  mercurous  oxide.  This  precipitate  was 
not  affected  by  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
hyposulphite. 

The  experiments  were  all  made  in  the  light,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  potassium  iodide  may  have  contained  a  little  carbonate. 
Some  dark  green  precipitate,  made  as  in  the  third  experiment 
described,  and  left  in  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  iodide, 
changed  in  about  an  hour  to  the  pule  grey  tint  of  me  rcurous  oxide. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  will  not  be  though  t  surprising  that 
negatives  intensified  by  mercury  according  to  tbe  old  methods  should 
fade  or  take  a  paler  colour  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  mercurialised  nega¬ 
tive  that  has  been  changed  to  a  yellow'  colour  by  treatment  with  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  which  a  little  iodine  has  been 
added,  or  by  treatment  with  mercurous  iodide  dissolved  in  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  negative,  instead  of  fading,  is  said  to  become  darker, 
by  exposure  to  light,  until  at  length  it  gives  hard  and  worthless 
prints.  The  rationale  of  this  is  somewhat  different,  and  appears  to 
be  as  follow's  :  —  The  silver  image  having  been  changed  into  one 
composed  of  iodide  of  silver  and  iodide  of  mercury  is  now  sensitive 
to  light,  since  both  these  iodides  are  sensitive,  and  is  therefore  dark¬ 
ened  by  repeated  exposure  to  sunshine  in  the  printing-frame. 
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In  treating  a  silver  image  with  one  of  the  usual  soluble  salts  of 
mercury  it  is  always  blackened  before  it  takes  its  ultimate  white  or 
yellow  colour.  The  reason  of  this  is  somewhat  obscure.  When 
corrosive  sublimate  is  employed  the  dark  material  may  be  subchloride 
of  silver  (argentous  chloride)  ;  but  when  the  solution  of  iodide  of 
mercury  is  used  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain,  or  even  probable, 
that  the  dark  material  is  subiodide  of  silver.  We  do  not  at  present 
know  what  it  is. 

The  old  methods  of  intensifying  by  mercury,  therefore,  fail  because 
they  do  not  leave  the  material  of  the  image  in  the  state  of  metal, 
but  in  the  state  of  oxide,  iodide,  or  sulphide.  The  new  method,  on 
the  contrary,  is  not  outy  much  more  energetic,  but  offers  a  better 
guarantee  of  permanency,  because  it  reduces  both  the  silver  and  the 
mercury  in  the  image  to  the  metallic  state.  Having  found  the  image 
in  the  state  of  metallic  silver  it  adds  to  it  metallic  mercury,  thus 
forming  an  amalgam,  and,  at  least,  doubling  its  intensity  when  the 
process  is  fully  carried  out. 

The  rationale  of  the  new  method  seems  to  be  as  follows : — 

When  the  silver  image  is  treated  with  the  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  some  of  the  chlorine  leaves  the  mercury  and  goes  to  the 
silver;  there  is  thus  formed  a  mixture  of  white  chloride  of  silver  and 
white  mercurous  chloride  (calomel).  When  this  white  mixture  is 
subsequently  treated  with  alkaline  pyrogallol — composed  say  of  pyro- 
gallol  and  caustic  soda — both  the  white  chlorides  are  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state,  and  no  further  change  can  spontaneously  take  place 
in  them.  Since  none  of  the  silver  lias  been  removed  from  the  film, 
the  increased  density  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  metallic  mercury 
in  about  equal  quantity,  atom  for  atom. 

The  way  in  which  the  alkaline  pyrogallol  reduces  the  metallic 
chlorides  appears  to  be  this : — The  oxygen  of  the  alkali  goes  to  the 
pyrogallol,  and  the  chlorine  of  the  silver  and  mercury  to  the  alkali- 
metal.  Thus,  in  the  case  supposed,  there  would  remain,  after  de¬ 
composition,  metallic  silver  and  mercury,  sodium  chloride,  and 
oxidised  pyrogallol. 

The  amount  of  intensity  gained  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
metallic  silver  in  the  negative  that  is  chloridised  by  the  mercurial 
solution.  If  the  negative  be  whitened  to  the  full  extent  the  intensity 
gained  will  be  the  maximum ;  but  if  the  negative  be  only  slightly 
blackened  by  the  mercurial  solution  the  intensity  gained  will,  of 
course,  be  less.  A  little  experience  will  soon  teach  the  operator  when 
to  stop.  By  tilting  the  plate,  parts  of  the  negative  may  be  whitened 
whilst  other  parts  are  left  black.  The  solution  should  not  be  poured 
violently  upon  one  spot  unless  it  be  wished  to  render  that  spot  darker 
than  the  rest. 

When  in  Paris,  M.  Ernest  Lacan  showed  me  a  print  taken  by  M. 
Merget,  by  his  new  mercury  process.  If  all  that  Mr.  H.  Baden 
Pritchard  says  about  that  process  be  true  (see  page  41),  can  he  explain 
why  it  is  that  an  unvarnished  negative  intensified  by  the  mercury 
process  described  in  this  letter  does  not  discolour  sensitive  paper 
placed  in  contact  with  it  in  the  dark?  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


THE  PHOTO-ALBUM  QUESTION,  FROM  AN  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  is  at  the  present  time 
being  called  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
photographic  albums  now  in  use.  They  are,  with  some  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  made  for  sale,  not  for  service — got  up  for  show,  not  for  use. 
From  the  first  period  of  their  introduction  they  have  been  in  great 
demand,  with  but  little  time  to  inquire  into  their  make  and  quality ; 
but  it  now  appears  that  the  day  of  reckoning  is  about  to  dawn,  and 
inquiries  are  beginning  to  be  made  for  articles  of  a  better  and  more 
trustworthy  make — something  not  all  outside.  At  present  they  are 
very  inconvenient  as  regards  getting  the  cards  in  and  out,  tearing, 
soiling,  and  finger  markings  being  the  result,  giving  the  pages  or 
tablets  anything  but  a  clean  and  pleasing  appearance. 

Before  any  real  reform  can  take  place  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
an  understanding  and  some  joint  action  on  the  part  of  photographers, 
card  makers,  and  album  manufacturers,  so  as  to  secure  and  come  to 
one  general  understanding  in  regard  to  the  sizes  of  the  cards  and  the 
various  apertures  in  order  to  have  one  uniform  regulation  in  these 
matters.  All  this  could  be  easily  done  with  the  assistance  of  the 
journals  and  dealers,  when  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  would 
follow,  and  a  great  demand  for  the  improved  articles  take  place.  The 
present  tawdry,  unmeaning  covers  should  give  place  to  something 
strong  and  durable,  while  the  inside  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  the  pictures,  cartes,  or  cabinets  being  easily  and  quickly  placed 
in  or  taken  out  without  any  risk  of  dirt  or  injury.  These  inside 
leaves  or  tablets  are  the  things  of  moment,  and  require  a  complete 


and  thorough  reform  and  improvement,  thereby  introducing  an  article 
that  will  be  more  generally  approved  of.  Different  patents  have 
been  taken  out  for  improvements  in  albums ;  but  up  to  the  present 
time  nothing  has  appeared  with  any  marked  advance  over  the  old, 
flimsy,  and  inconvenient  article.  It  is  purposed  to  offer  a  few  hints, 
so  that  those  interested  in  the  matter  may  improve  upon  the 
same. 

The  great  point  is  fixing  the  picture  in  its  place  so  as  to  allow  of 
an  easy  and  quick  removal.  This  might  be  done  by  allowing  the 
cards  when  inserted  in  the  tablet  groove  to  hang  over  the  edge  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  These  hangings-over  would  be  protected  by  the 
covers  of  the  album,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  sufficient  finger  hold 
to  insert  or  withdraw  the  cards  from  the  top  or  bottom  edge  of  the 
leaf ;  or,  in  lieu  of  this,  each  place  destined  for  a  picture  might  have 
a  groove  at  the  bottom  and  a  flat  screw  stud  at  the  top,  the  stud  to 
turn  with  the  screw  movement,  so  that  when  the  card  is  placed  in 
the  groove  and  pushed  under  the  stud  one  screw  down  of  the  same 
will  keep  the  picture  firmly  in  its  place,  and  not  at  all  liable  to  slip 
out.  The  groove  part  of  the  mount  and  that  where  the  stud  is  fixed 
to  be  lined  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  so  as  to  prevent  any  tear  or 
fracture.  This  method  of  fixing  would  do  for  albums  arranged  for 
different-sized  pictures.  The  ornamentation  of  the  covers  or  leaves 
is  quite  a  matter  of  fancy  and  speculation ;  as  a  sailor  would  say, 
the  “shipping”  and  “unshipping”  of  the  picture  is  the  matter  of 
consequence,  and  the  way  proposed  will  possibly  be  found  an  easy, 
simple,  and  satisfactory  one. 

Another  plan  would  be  to  take  a  hint  from  the  old  cottage  and 
church  windows,  where  pieces  of  glass  are  secured  by  insertion  in  thin 
pieces  of  grooved  lead  so  pliable  as  to  be  easily  bent.  A  paper 
moulding  could  be  placed  at  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  sunk  part 
that  holds  the  card,  the  bottom  of  the  card  fitting  into  a  groove. 
The  flexible  lead  at  the  top,  gilt  or  tinted  as  the  rest  of  the  moulding, 
could  be  raised  up  while  the  card  is  being  put  in  place,  and  then 
pressed  down  to  keep  it  firm  and  secure ;  or  the  corners  of  the 
cards  rounded  or  canted,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  insertion  into  the 
leaden  groove.  For  the  screw  a  round  flat  stud  something  like  a 
drawing-board  pin,  small  mother-of-pearl  half  buttons,  or  gilt  catch 
could  be  used.  Possibly  if  a  little  attention  were  bestowed  upon  the 
matter  by  dealers  and  makers  something  satisfactory  would  be  the 
result,  and  a  great  demand  spring  up  for  the  improved  articles  in 
question. 

Another  simple  and  easy  plan  would  be  to  have,  in  the  first  place, 
one  regular  size  for  the  cards — a  margin  line  of  one-eighth  and  one- 
sixteenth  at  the  sides  and  top  and  three-eighths  at  the  bottom.  This 
would  allow  each  opening  at  the  bottom  to  have  a  five-eighths  grip 
of  the  card  when  put  in  place.  The  back  of  the  leaf  or  tablet  to  be 
lined  with  linen  paper,  or  something  that  will  give  a  little.  The 
five-eighths  strip  or  band  that  runs  across  could  be  cut  out  or  so 
arranged  as  to  show  the  name  of  the  person  or  place  on  each  card, 
and  not  interfere  with  any  fresh  specimens  when  inserted  in  the 
spaces.  The  catch  or  stud  should  be  at  the  top  to  keep  the  card  firm 
and  secure.  Care  must  be  taken  in  fastening  the  linen  paper  at  the 
back  of  each  opening  to  allow  the  card  to  go  easily  down  to  the 
bottom  behind  the  strips  or  bands.  Graphicus. 


BRONCHITIS  CURED  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

On  the  subject  of  the  deleterious  effects  on  the  health  produced  by 
photography  we  often  hear  more  than  enough.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
F.  B.  Gage,  in  Anthony’ s  Photographic  Bulletin ,  for  a  few  words  on  the 
other  side. 

The  range  and  scope  of  photography,  and  the  intimate  connection 
which  exists  between  it  and  the  creative  principle  of  animal  life,  is  yet 
but  little  understood.  ‘  ‘  In  the  beginning  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  God  said, 
let  there  be  light  ;  and  there  was  light.” 

Here  were  the  two  chief  elements  of  photography.  Darkness,  a 
sensitive  element,  the  first  great  principle  out  of  which  all  things  are 
created.  Light,  a  developing  agent,  was  then  poured  upon  the  darkness, 
to  develope  its  sensitiveness  into  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
As  it  would  require  ages  to  perfect  some  of  these  forms  of  life,  God  wisely 
caused  a  return  of  the  darkness,  that  the  earth  might  renew  its  sensitive¬ 
ness.  The  return  of  light  developed  that  newly-acquired  sensitiveness  into 
life.  And  so  it  has  gone  on  for  ages.  God,  the  great  first  photographer, 
is  ever  busy  sensitising  the  plate  (the  face  of  the  earth),  and  developing 
innumerable  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Heat  is  His  great 
accelerator.  Cold  is  His  great  retarding  agent.  Heat  gives  density. 
Cold  gives  transparency.  All  His  operations  are  given  by  fixed  laws  of 
darkness  and  light,  cold  and  heat.  He  not  only  sensitises  His  plate  in 
darkness,  but  oftentimes  by  the  yellow  light  of  the  moon,  as  we  sensL 
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tise  our  plates  by  yellow  lamp-light.  And  so  the  great  omnipresent  and 
omnipotent  first  Photographer  pursues  His  photographic  labours  with 
unerring  wisdom  and  ever-recurring  certainty.  To  us,  His  creature 
photographs,  He  has  revealed  only  enough  of  His  process  to  enable  us  to 
pursue  the  enchanting  art  blindly,  and  with  great  uncertainty.  While 
His  pictures  present  the  most  wonderful  blending  of  light  and  shadow, 
softness  and  detail,  ours  are  only  burlesques  of  solarisation  and  distor¬ 
tion  ;  while  His  photographs  are  miracles  of  delicate  colouring,  we  can 
only  produce  in  simple  light  and  shade,  though  ever  striving  and  hoping 
that  He  will  some  time  reveal  to  us  His  process  of  photographing  in 
colours.  Man  invents  new  processes,  says  history  and  philosophy.  I 
deny  the  fact.  Man  invents  nothing.  God  invented  everything,  and 
His  vast  storehouse  is  filled  with  the  most  incomprehensible  inventions. 
These  treasures  of  His  He  simply  reveals  to  us  as  He  sees  we  need  and 
have  become  fitted  to  receive  them ;  and  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  that 
event  He  will  reveal  to  man  His  process  of  photography  in  colours.  As 
all  animal  life  is  produced  by  photographic  reaction,  so  is  that  life 
nourished  and  sustained,  and  he  who  best  knows  and  observes  its  laws 
(other  things  being  equal)  will  live  the  longest  and  enjoy  the  most.  As 
man  would  pine  away  in  uninterrupted  darkness,  and  lose  all  vigour  and 
soon  all  life,  so,  on  the  other’  hand,  if  blest  with  perpetual  light  he 
would  soon  be  blasted  by  the  intense  heat  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
sensitive  element  in  his  nature,  which  developes  into  comeliness  and 
strength.  Were  it  all  night  no  life  whatever  could  be  produced,  and 
were  it  all  day  it  would  be  equally  impossible.  Thus  it  is  only  the 
reaction  of  the  one  on  the  other,  perpetually  recurring,  that  keeps  the 
great  wheels  of  existence  moving. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  troubled  with  bronchitis. 
For  some  years  it  was  kept  in  check  by  ordinary  remedies  ;  but  after  a 
time,  becoming  too  much  advanced,  an  application  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  was  applied  to  the  throat  with  a  brush.  This  coagula¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  silver  would  relieve 
the  acute  pain;  after  a  few  days  the  coagulated  surface  would  decay 
and  slough  off,  and  a  new  surface  would  appear  under  it.  For  a  time 
it  would  be  greatly  relieved ;  but  whenever  I  took  a  cold  again  the 
disease  would  return  as  bad  as  ever. 

This  process  of  applying  silver  has  long  been  employed  by  our  best 
physicians,  and  has  nothing  new  in  it.  In  my  own  case  I  found  it  use¬ 
ful  for  a  time,  but  after  repeated  applications  it  failed  to  do  any  good. 
The  coagulated  surface,  in  decaying  and  sloughing  off,  gave  as  much 
pain  as  the  disease  itself,  and  the  healthy  surface  failed  to  appear  be¬ 
neath  it.  My  intimate  connection  with  practical  photography,  and 
observance  of  its  laws,  led  me  to  study  the  nature  of  this  remedy  for 
bronchitis ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  should  be  something  more 
than  the  application  of  silver.  I  reasoned  that  there  is  a  power  in  our 
systems  which  turns  inert  into  actinic  matter.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  not 
creative  of  itself,  but  when  other  substances  are  present  it  acquires  that 
power  in  a  high  degree.  Iodine  being  chief  among  these  substances  I 
reasoned  that  it  should  be  present  in  the  silver.  I  reasoned  that  if  the 
silver  solution  should  be  saturated  with  iodine,  it  would  then  have  the 
power  to  coagulate  the  surface  without  destroying  it;  but,  owing  to  the 
sensitising  and  stimulating  power  of  the  iodine,  it  would  be  turned  into 
a  healthy  condition.  Here,  then,  was  my  theory— that  uniodised  silver 
would  destroy  the  surface ,  and  a  new  surface  would  -form  underneath. 
Iodised  silver,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  destroy  it,  but,  the  coagula¬ 
tion  having  checked  the  disease,  the  iodine  would  give  vitality  to  the 
coagulated  surface  and  restore  it  to  a  healthy  condition. 

This  (reasoning  from  a  photographic  standpoint)  I  thought  looked 
rational  and  worthy  of  a  trial,  so  I  disclosed  my  theory  to  my  physicians, 
who  were  men  of  intelligence.  The  theory  looked  plausible  enough  to 
them ;  and,  reasoning  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  iodine 
could  do  no  serious  harm,  they  consented  to  give  it  a  trial.  Thereupon 
I  made  a  silver  solution,  using  sixty  grains  of  silver  and  one  ounce  of 
water.  After  it  was  dissolved  I  dropped  in  three  drops  of  tincture  of 
iodine  in  alcohol ;  this  formed  a  precipitate,  a  portion  of  which  redis¬ 
solved  in  the  solution.  After  standing  and  being  occasionally  shaken 
for  half-an-hour  it  was  applied  to  the  throat  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
coagulation  was  much  more  thorough  than  with  plain  silver,  the  surface 
instantly  becoming  nearly  milk  white,  and  the  application  was  less 
painful  to  the  patient.  A  few  days’  trial  served  to  prove  the  theory 
correct,  for,  although  the  disease  had  progressed  so  many  years  that 
there  was  but  little  hope  of  ever  effecting  a  permanent  cure,  yet  this 
treatment  was  found  to  give  immediate  relief,  so  that  it  was  only  at 
long  intervals  that  the  remedy  need  be  resorted  to.  In  cases  of  not 
long  standing  the  cure  was  easily  effected,  and  permanently.  Three  of 
our  best  physicians  in  this  vicinity  have  adopted  its  use,  and  have  cured 
cases  that  defied  all  other  remedies.  To  produce  the  best  effect  the 
solution  should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  and  never  see  white  light  until  after 
it  is  applied  to  the  throat.  Then  it  will  have  its  full  effect  of  vitality, 
and  the  cure  will  be  indeed  by  photography. 

A  gargle,  composed  of  six  or  eight  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  in  eight 
ounces  of  water,  is  recommended  to  use  in  connection  with  the  above 
treatment ;  two  or  three  times  a  day  is  often  enough  to  use  it. 

Hoping  that  this  new  phase  of  photographic  science  may  be  of  service 
to  suffering  humanity,  I  cast  it  adrift  through  your  widely-circulated 
pages,  that  it  may  bear  its  full  fruits. 


Coiileraporarn  jpress. 

ON  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  MERCURIAL  VAPOURS. 

[Chemical  News.] 

From  the  facts  given  in  a  former  portion  of  this  paper,  quoted  in 
abstract  in  our  “Chemical  Notices”  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  great  number 
of  applications  may  be  deduced,  of  which  some  of  the  most  important 
are  the  following : — 

I  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that,  as  regards  analytical  chemistry,  the 
ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  test-paper  becomes  a  very  sensitive  and 
precise  reagent  for  the  detection  of  mercury.  We  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  test  whereby  a  piece  of  bright  metallic  copper  or  gold,  by 
electro-chemical  action,  is  employed  for  the  detection  of  mercury, 
which,  by  forming  a  white-coloured  amalgam  with  the  copper  and  gold, 
and  by  the  volatilisation  of  the  mercury  by  the  application  of  heat,  is 
readily  recognised ;  but  if  the  liquor  thus  tested  for  mercury  does  not 
contain  a  rather  large  quantity  of  mercury,  this  test  is  not  sufficiently 
decisive.  In  such  a  case,  when  they  cannot  distinguish  the  formation 
of  an-  amalgam,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  the  piece  of  gold  or  copper 
into  contact  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  paper  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  brown  colouration,  which  characteristically  indicates  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  mercury.  By  operating  in  this  manner,  I  have  been  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  presence  of  mercury  in  a  solution  containing  1-100, 000th  part  of 
bichloride.  When  mercury  is  set  free  and  volatilised  in  the  dry  way,  it  is 
usually  seen  in  the  shape  of  very  small  globules,  only  visible  by  the  aid 
of  a  magnifying  glass  ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  very  small, 
these  globules  may  happen  to  be  altogether  invisible.  The  smallest 
trace  of  vapours  of  mercury,  absolutely  too  small  to  cause  any  percepti¬ 
bly  visible  deposit  of  globules,  is  immediately  rendered  apparent  by 
their  action  upon  the  test-paper  just  alluded  to.  Reciprocally,  vapours 
of  mercury  may  be  usefully  applied  for  the  detection  of  the  salts  of  the 
noble  metals,  by  the  deep  colours  the  solutions  of  these  salts  imparted 
to  paper  assume  by  being  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  mercury.  The 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  platinum  and  iridium  may  be  used  to  write 
with  a  pen  or  paint  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  on  paper  or  on  other  sub¬ 
stances  which  do  not  chemically  alter  and  affect  the  composition  of 
these  salts ;  and  what  is  so  produced  on  paper  will,  after  having  been 
exposed  to  the  mercurial  vapours,  be  almost  indestructible  by  all 
chemical  reagents.  The  combined  application,  therefore,  of  these  salts, 
and  of  the  vapours  of  mercury,  yield  scope  for  the  making  of  indelible  inks 
suited  for  writing  or  making  drawings  on  paper,  linen,  wood,  &c. 
Made  up  with  salts  of  gold,  palladium,  and  silver,  these  inks,  though 
less  unalterable,  may  be,  however,  advantageously  employed  in  many 
instances  in  the  same  manner.  Instead  of  using  the  solutions  of  these 
salts  as  writing  ink,  the  solutions  may  be  painted  in  thin  films  over 
ordinary  paper,  and  this  next  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  mercury  evolved 
from  previously  mercurised  figures  of  drawings.  I  have  thus  succeeded 
in  solving  the  problem  of  photographic  printing  without  light.  For 
this  purpose,  I  first  prepare  a  positive  (on  glass  or  paper)  so  that  it  is 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  mercurial  vapours,  condensed  and  absorbed 
by  finely-divided  reduced  silver,  these  papers  being  evolved  when 
the  positive  is  pressed  against  a  piece  of  paper  sensitised  with  the 
solution  of  a  salt  of  any  of  the  precious  metals.  The  proofs  thus 
printed,  supposing  a  silver  salt  to  have  been  used,  are  fixed  by  the 
processes  in  use  in  photography ;  when  salts  of  gold,  palladium,  plati¬ 
num,  or  iridium  have  been  used,  the  fixing  of  the  print  is  obtained  by 
simply  washing  with  water — leaving  the  prints  for  ever  absolutely 
unalterable  by  light  and  atmospheric  action,  while,  moreover,  the  prints 
produced  by  reduced  platinum  or  iridium  are  indelible  and  cannot 
be  destroyed  without  the  aid  of  chemical  agents,  which  would  also 
destroy,  or  at  least  entirely  alter,  the  paper  on  which  the  prints  are 
made.  It  is  clear  that  steel  and  copper  and  photo-chemical  engravings 
may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way. 

The  permeability  of  mercurial  vapours  through  porous  substances  has 
enabled  me  to  take  upon  sensitised  paper  the  impressions  of  leaves  and 
twigs  of  plants,  which  are  thus  reproduced  with  great  neatness,  and 
correctly  resemble  the  original.  As  regards  the  detection  of  mercurial 
vapours  and  the  presence  of  mercury  in  toxicological  researches,  my 
discovery  of  the  tests  alluded  to  is  of  great  value.  As  an  instance  of 
the  value- of  these  tests,  I  may  here  quote  that,  on  visiting  a  looking- 
glass  factory  very  well  constructed  as  regards  ventilation  in  every 
respect,  I  found  the  air  of  this  very  large  establishment  saturated 
from  top  to  bottom  with  mercurial  vapours.  M.  Merget. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Professor 
Boussingault  observed  that  sulphur  evolves,  in  the  presence  of  mercurial 
vapours,  also  vapours  which  neutralise  very  completely  the  deleterious 
effect  of  the  vapours  of  mercury  on  the  human  system. 


ON  FUMING,  TONING,  AND  FIXING  PRINTS. 

[Photographic  Times.] 

The  albumen  paper,  having  fully  dried  after  silvering,  has  now  to  be 
fumed  with  ammonia.  This  operation  should  be  conducted  in  a  room 
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distant  from  that  in  which  you  may  be  performing  the  negative-making 
process,  otherwise  the  fumes  may  raise  “old  scratch”  with  that  part  of 
your  operations. 

In  handling  the  liquor  ammonia  cone,  care  should  be  exercised, 
as  its  great  strength  will,  if  too  freely  inhaled,  give  you  much  physical 
inconvenience  and  suffering,  even  should  it  not  dangerously  affect  you. 
The  bottle  should  always  be  kept  very  tightly  stoppered,  and  in  a  cool 
place.  The  stopper,  when  removed,  should  be  pointed  away  from  you, 
as  the  force  gained  by  the  confined  gas  often  ejects  it  with  great  violence ; 
a  disregard  of  this  precaution  has  led  to  most  serious  injuries. 

So  much  for  my  lecture.  Now  let  us  fume  the  paper. 

Provide  a  box,  some  old  case,  or  large  old  trunk ;  if  the  last,  stand 
on  end  so  that  tbe  lid  or  cover  may  be  easily  opened  and  closed.  On  each 
side,  a  few  inches  from  top,  nail  a  narrow  strip  of  wood,  so  that  upon 
such  you  can  easily  lay  other  strips  of  wood,  stretching  across  the  trunk 
or  box,  to  which  the  dried  sensitised  albumen  paper  can  be  fastened  by 
a  pin  in  one  corner.  When  you  have  so  fixed  these  strips  of  wood,  with 
paper  fastened  thereto,  pour  into  a  saucer  or  flat  dish  an  ounce  or  two 
of  the  ammonia  and  close  the  door.  The  dish  should  be  placed  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk  or  box,  and  at  least  six  inches  (better  twelve) 
below  the  lower  corners  of  the  paper.  The  paper  must  be  allowed  to 
hang  in  the  fumes  of  ammonia  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  must  be  well 
opened  to  allow  free  contact  with  all  portions  of  the  silvered  surface. 
Upon  opening  the  door  first  remove  the  dish,  being  careful  not  to  inhale 
the  fumes  too  freely. 

The  paper  is  now  ready  for  printing,  which  operation,  as  you  know, 
simply  consists  in  placing  its  silvered  side  next  to  the  film  side  of  the 
negative,  and  exposing  while  so  held  to  the  action  of  light.  No  general 
rule  can  be  given  as  to  how  long  to  allow  this  action  of  light  to  continue. 
This  is  alone  to  be  governed  by  the  quality  of  the  light  and  the  character 
of  the  negative.  Most  generally  the  best  prints  are  those  made  from 
what  are  known  as  thin  or  weak  negatives,  full  of  detail,  and  which  are 
printed  either  in  diffused  light  or  shielded  if  printed  in  the  sun  by 
tissue-paper.  After  all  your  paper  has  been  printed,  you  have  the 
various  operations  of  toning,  fixing,  washing,  &c.,  to  which  we  will  now 
proceed. 

Before  toning,  you  will  need  to  wash  the  prints  for  about  half-an-liour 
in  at  least  three  changes  of  water,  or  until  the  milkiness  produced  by 
the  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  no  longer  noticeable.  This  water  should  be 
saved  by  throwing  into  a  tub,  wrhere  it,  with  many  of  the  other  washings 
of  your  various  processes,  can  be  treated  with  salt  and  the  resulting 
chloride  of  silver  utilised.  While  our  prints  are  washing,  the  toning 
bath  can  be  made, 

I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  but  one  formula.  It  is  a  good  one ;  in  my 
hands  quite  good  enough  : — 

Water  . . . .  32  fluid  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  £  grain  to  ounce. 

Acetate  of  soda  .  64  grains. 

Sal  soda  solution .  enough  to  make  the  bath  just  alkaline. 

If  you  use  the  ordinary  gold  which  you  will  find  with  the  dealers  it 
may  be  that  more  will  be  required  than  one-quarter  of  a  grain  to  each 
ounce  of  water.  It  is  often  very  poor,  as  photographers  are  not  unlike 
other  people ;  they  too  often  buy  that  which  is  lowest  in  first  cost,  not 
considering  the  highest  priced  is  most  often  the  best  and  most  carefully 
manufactured. 

The  bottles  of  gold  referred  to  are  supposed  to  contain,  I  believe, 
fifteen  grains,  which  is  probably  somewhere  about  half  gold  and  half  salt. 

Procure  a  bottle,  in  which  measure  sixty  fluid  drachms  of  water 
(seven  and  a-half  fluid  ounces),  remove  the  cork  from  a  fifteen-grain 
bottle  of  gold,  and  put  gold,  bottle  and  all,  into  the  water.  You  now 
have  a  solution  of  gold  of  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  gold  to  each  fluid 
drachm.  Eight  fluid  drachms  (one  ounce)  of  this  would  then  be  the 
proportion  to  add  to  your  thirty-two  ounces  of  water  intended  for  the 
toning  bath. 

One  grain  of  gold  is  enough  for  each  sheet  of  paper  to  be  toned,  so 
that  if  you  know  how  many  sheets  of  paper  you  have  printed  you  can 
always  estimate  how  much  toning  solution  you  should  make  up. 

It  is  not  important  that  the  amount  of  gold  should  be  in  the  proportions 
given.  If  more  be  used  the  prints  tone  faster ;  if  too  much  be  used  the 
action  is  likely  to  be  irregular ;  if  much  less  the  operation  is  tedious ; 
if  too  little  the  prints  lack  richness,  and  lose  rapidly  in  the  subsequent 
fixing  operation. 

The  sal  soda  solution  can  be  made  and  kept  for  use,  of  about  five 
of  sal  soda  to  an  ounce  of  water.  This  must  be  added  to  the  bath 
cautiously,  and  carefully  tested  with  litmus  paper  upon  each  addition. 
If  too  much  be  added  the  prints  are  flat,  dull,  and  wanting  in  vigour;  if 
too  little  the  action  of  the  bath  is  irregular  and  slow.  This  bath  solution 
should  stand  fully  half-an-hour  before  use,  and  should  be  of  about  80° 
to  90°  Fahrenheit.  But  few  prints  should  be  placed  in  it  at  one  time, 
so  that  you  can  closely  watch  the  changes,  and  from  it,  when  toned  to 
your  liking,  at  once  remove  them  to  a  dish  of  clean  water. 

No  rule  for  toning  can  be  given,  for  each  print  depends  much  for  its 
tone  upon  the  quality  of  the  negative.  Some  may  be  pushed  to  a  rich 
purple  red ;  others  never  would  reach  that  point,  but  would  become  flat, 
and  be  over-toned ;  therefore  I  will  not  attempt  to  direct  in  a  matter  in 
which  experience  alone  can  teach.  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  better  to  be 
on  the  side  of  under-toning  than  to  push  so  far  as  to  over-tone. 


After  careful  washing  in  several  changes  of  water,  proceed  to  fix  in  a 


bath  of  soda  as  follows  : — 

Water .  8  ounces. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  1  ounce. 


In  this  be  careful  not  to  place  so  many  that  they  become  matted 
together,  and  keep  them  moving  so  that  the  solvent  action  of  the  soda 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  perform  its  part. 

Ten  to  fifteen  minutes  will  be  required  to  properly  “  fix”  your  prints, 
after  which  place  them  in  water,  which  should  be  changed  at  least  a 
dozen  times,  and  in  which  they  should  remain  all  night,  and  be  treated 
with  two  or  three  more  changes  in  the  morning  before  you  hang  them 
up  to  dry.  If  possible  a  stream  of  water  should  pass  through  them ; 
with  this  the  washing  can  be  well  done  in  three  or  four  hours. 

In  either  of  the  operations  of  toning,  fixing,  or  washing,  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  matting  together  of  the  prims,  otherwise  the 
chemical  changes  of  toning  and  fixing  will  be  irregularly  conducted, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  miserable  work. 

The  final  Avashing  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  upon  it  largely 
depends  the  permanence  of  your  prints. 

With  a  few  general  remarks  I  will  close. 

In  the  summer,  reduce  strength  of  silvering  solution  or  float  a  shorter 
time.  A  freshly-albumenised  paper  requires  less  time  for  silvering  than 
old  and  hard-dried  paper,  and  is,  consequently,  more  liable  to  render  the 
solution  cloudy.  Paper  a  long  time  albumenised  is  often  repellent  to 
the  solution  of  silver,  such  as  standing  out  upon  it  when  hung  up  to 
drain  like  the  moisture  on  a  window-pane.  This  can  be  remedied  by 
rubbing  over  the  face  of  the  paper  with  a  pad  of  cotton,  to  absorb  the 
oily  surface,  before  silvering. 

A  print,  before  “fixing”  in  hypo.,  presents,  when  held  to  a  strong 
light,  a  mottled  appearance  in  its  white  parts  or  high  lights.  When 
properly  “fixed”  and  examined  as  before,  this  mottling  has  gone,  and 
only  the  even  grains  of  the  paper  is  seen.  I  have  thought,  at  times, 
that  the  addition  of  about  five  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to  the  hypo,  solution 
was  of  benefit,  yet  am  scarcely  prepared  to  assert  that  it  is  of  any 
material  value. 

We  have  now  passed  safely  over  the  whole  subject  of  negative  making 
by  the  “Avet”  process,  and  the  production  of  prints  from  the  same.  I 
have  aimed  to  write  plainly,  and  tried  to  avoid  confusion  by  giving  but 
few  formulae.  If  I  have  been  at  all  successful  in  making  a  somewhat 
intricate  science  more  plain  than  it  was  before,  or  in  giving  any  hints  of 
value,  my  purpose  has  been  accomplished. 

In  practicing  our  beautiful  art,  allow  me  to  advise  you  never  to  be 
too  hasty  in  making  changes  in  formulas  which  work  well  in  your  hands ; 
they  are  generally  less  to  blame  for  any  poor  work  you  may  make  than 
you  are.  Brains,  patience,  cleanliness,  and  system,  with  almost  any 
of  the  thousands  of  formulae  published,  will  give  good  work.  In 
formulae  there  is  but  little  practical  difference  ;  in  the  men  who  work  than 
the  difference  is  greater  than  any  Avoras  of  mine  can  express. 

Chas.  Wager  Hull. 


Hleetings  of  Societies. 

~  — ♦ — 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
Arundel  Hall,  Arundel-street. 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

,,  14th  .... 

”  14th  ..  .. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  second  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  27th 
ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown-street, — the  President, 
Mr.  E.  Phipps,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  Pcobert  Crawshay,  Esq.,  and  Joseph 
Guyton,  Esq.,  thanking  the  Association  for  having  elected  them 
honorary  members.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  the  Hon.  Seci'etary  of 
the  proposed  Southern  Bazaar  and  Fancy  Fair,  asking  for  donations  of 
photographs,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Evans  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  association. 

A  carte  de  visite,  taken  by  Mr.  Crawshay,  was  exhibited,  which,  for 
delicacy  and  general  excellence,  could  not  be  surpassed.  The  Hon. 
Secretary  also  exhibited  tAvo  numbers  of  a  new  publication  called  the 
Picture  Gallery,  the  illustrations  produced  by  the  Woodburytype. 

Mr.  A.  Johnston,  of  Wick,  had  forwarded  a  pamphlet  on  The  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Combined  Negatives,  written  and  published  by  him.  He 
kindly  placed  the  information  contained  in  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
members.  It  was  subsequently  read,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  Avas  aAvarded 
to  Mr.  Johnston  for  his  kindness.  It  was  Mr.  Johnston’s  desire  that 
the  information  contained  in  the  pamphlet  should  not  be  published. 

The  opinion  of  the  members  Avas  that  Mr.  Johnston  had  done  good 
service  to  photographers  in  working  out  the  system  he  advocated. 

During  the  discussion  Avhich  ensued, 

Mr.  Henderson  asked  what  was  the  best  plan  of  stopping  out  the 
skies  of  negatives.  He  had  used  ordinary  black  varnish,  but  it  became 
unmanageable  where  the  subject  required  delicate  handling. 
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The  general  impression  was  that  thick  Indian  ink  or  water  colour  of 
some  form  was  the  best,  the  negative  being  subsequently  varnished. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  said  that  an  amateur  residing  in  Carlisle  had 
communicated  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  (who  was  unable  to  be  present)  a 
method  he  recommended  of  preparing  permanent  sensitive  albumenised 
paper.  His  directions  were  that  the  silver  bath  should  be  made  of 
forty  grains  of  nitrate  to  the  ounce,  with  ten  grains  of  citric  acid  added. 
It  depended  also  on  the  quality  of  the  paper  used.  Mr.  Forrest  had 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  and  that 
gentleman  had  stated  that  this  method  had  long  been  known  and  prac¬ 
tised  by  photographers  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Tunny  using  twenty  grains 
or  more  of  citric  acid  to  the  ounce  with  good  effect. 

Mr.  Henderson  asked  what  effect  the  citric  acid  had. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  thought  that  it  acted  as  a  restrainer,  and  that  the 
printing  would  be  slow. 

The  President  asked  if  such  a  large  proportion  of  citric  acid  would 
not  retard  the  toning  in  the  same  manner  as  an  excess  of  nitric  acid. 

The  published  method  of  using  tartaric  acid  having  been  referred  to, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  thought  that  the  processes  would  be  found 
analogous,  both  acids  being  vegetable  acids. 

The  keeping  qualities  of  Durand’s  sensitive  paper  having  been  men¬ 
tioned, 

Mr.  Mawdsley  stated  that  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Watling’s  experience  (and 
his  own  coincided  with  it)  was  that,  though  the  paper  would  keep  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  previous  to  exposure,  it  was  difficult  to  tone  if  any  length 
of  time  elapsed  between  printing  and  toning. 

Mr.  Henderson  having  referred  to  tbepnethodof  making  collodio- 
bromide  suggested  by  the  President, 

The  President  stated  that  he  found  on  reference  that  Mr.  Cooper  had 
advocated  a  somewhat  similar  method  of  procedure  in  January,  1871. 
The  two  methods  were  not  exactly  identical,  as  by  Mr.  Cooper’s  method 
a  small  portion  only  of  the  pyroxyline  was  acted  on  by  the  excess 
of  silver,  and  portion  only  of  the  bromide  of  silver  was  formed  in  the 
presence  of  excess  of  nitrate.  His  idea  was  that  if  a  nitrated  collodion 
could  be  kept  it  would  be  both  simpler  and  better  to  form  the  bromide 
of  silver  in  it  by  the  addition  of  a  bromide.  It  would  render  the  pro¬ 
cess  more  analogous  to  the  bromide  process  where  a  bath  was  employed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  thought  that  the  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  the  silvered  collodion. 

The  report  of  the  Soiree  Committee  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  thank¬ 
ing  the  Association  for  their  courtesy  at  the  late  exhibition. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia 
requesting  a  mutual  interchange  of  prints.  The  Secretary  was  in¬ 
structed  to  reply  that  when  the  season  was  further  advanced  seyeral 
members  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

— $ — 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  14th  ult., — M.  Charles 
Teisseire  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  laid  upon  the  table  the  following  publications  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  Society : — The  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac,  M.  Marion’s  Initiative  Catalogue,  The  Carrier 
Pigeon  Post,  by  M.  Dagron,  and  Despatches  by  Carrier  Pigeons  during 
the  Siege  of  Paris. 

The  Chairman  briefly  referred  to  the  causes  which  had  unfortunately 
obliged  the  Society  to  suspend  the  course  of  its  seances  during  so  long  a 
period,  and  stated  that  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  the  Society  had 
resumed  its  labours  for  the  encouragement  of  photography  by  joining 
the  artistic  circle  of  Marseilles  in  organising  a  photographic  exhibition. 
He  hoped  that,  in  discussing  the  new  discoveries  that  had  recently  been 
made  in  all  branches  of  the  photographic  art  (which  were  of  the  greatest 
interest),  they  would  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  time  that  had  been  lost. 
In  support  of  what  he  had  stated,  he  (the  Chairman)  exhibited  the  two 
last  deliveries  published  of  heliographic  engravings  from  the  originals  of 
MM.  Amand  Durand. 

The  collection,  which  is  scarcely  completed,  included  some  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimens  after  Rembrandt,  Albert  Durer,  Jules  Domain,  &c.°and 
elicited  expressions  of  admiration  from  all  present,  who  stated  that 
it  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  complete  revivification  of  the 
engravings  of  the  masters  of  the  different  schools. 

M.  Henry  Peliissier  presented  some  negative  and  positive  carbon  proofs 
which  he  had  printed,  and  which  exhibited  various  defects  proceeding 
from  the  nature  of  the  pigment  paper  employed  by  him. 

The  Society  expressed  the  hope  that  the  improvement  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  paper,  which  had  been  so  long  interrupted  by  the  causes 
before  referred  to,  would  be  resumed  as  early  as  possible,  it  beiim  im¬ 
possible  for  carbon  printing  to  be  practised  to  any  extent  in  France  until 
suitable  pigment  papers  could  be  procured,  and  in  sufficient  abundance. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  put  to  him  by  M.  Peliissier, 

M.  Vidal  stated  that  with  the  present  paper  it  was  very  difficult  to 
prevent  air-bubbles,  which  frequently  affected  the  carbon  proofs ;  but  he 
believed  means  could  soon  be  discovered  of  avoiding  this.  One  way  he 
could  recommend,  in  the  meantime,  as  almost  infallible — which  was  to 


cover  the  pigmented  paper,  spread  upon  a  plate,  after  exposure,  with 
collodion  at  one  per  cent,  containing  two  grains  of  camphor.  This  col- 
lodionised  surface  must  be  applied  upon  albumenised  paper  plunged  in 
alcohol  with  five  per  cent,  of  camphor  in  it.  The  whole  should  be 
pressed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  proceeding  to  the  development. 
No  bubbles  would  then  be  produced  in  any  temperature,  and  however 
long  the  subsequent  immersion  in  hot  water.  If  desired,  the  image 
could  then  be  placed  on  its  definitive  support,  after  covering  its  surface 
with  gelatine,  and  smoothing,  particularly,  all  the  parts  of  the  transitory 
vehicle  which  had  not  been  covered  with  collodion.  It  should  then  be 
left  to  dry  or  be  plunged  for  half-an-hour  into  a  bath  composed  of  half 
alcohol  and  half  ether.  The  image  would  remain  on  its  last  support. 
He  (M.  Vidal)  then  said  he  had  made  some  attempts  to  dissolve  the 
pellicle  of  collodion  with  which  the  image  was  covered,  and  he  had  par¬ 
tially  succeeded  by  plunging  the  proof  thus  covered  in  essence  of 
lavender.  It  was  his  intention  to  continue  his  experiments,  in  the  hope 
of  achieving  that  desirable  object. 

A  report  was  read  of  the  experiments  made  by  M.  Davanne  before 
the  Photographic  Society  of  France  in  the  process  invented  by  M. 
Merget. 

M.  Vidal  intimated  that  he  proposed,  on  his  own  account,  experi¬ 
menting  on  the  action  of  mercurial  vapours  upon  ammoniacal  nitrate  of 
silver  and  upon  the  chloride  of  platina;  but  he  felt  convinced  that, 
however  interesting  the  discoveries  made  might  be,  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view  their  application  wrould  never  equal  printing  with  printers’  ink, 
or  even  carbon  printing.  Nevertheless,  they  might  contain  the  germ  of 
certain  applications  which  would  lead  to  the  most  useful  discoveries ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  advantage  of  ascertaining  every 
means  that  might  exist  of  printing  one  or  several  hundred  proofs  from  a 
negative  produced  by  the  action  of  light.  He  expected  to  receive  speci¬ 
mens  of  what  had  been  obtained  by  M.  Merget’s  process,  which  should 
be  submitted  to  his  colleagues. 

M.  Melchior  said  he  remembered,  when  working  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  advantage  he  had  found  in  keeping  one  or  two  vessels  con¬ 
taining  liquid  ammonia  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  neutralising  the  acid 
vapours  which  came  from  the  vessel  in  which  the  nitrate  was  produced. 
By  that  means  he  prevented  any  deleterious  action  being  caused  by  the 
vapours.  Although  that  remedy  was  well  known  to  chemists,  he 
thought  the  mention  of  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  photographic  ama¬ 
teurs  and  others. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  meeting  separated. 


(fflmspmtiDna. 

M.  Jeanrenaud’s  Method  of  Transferring  Collodion  Negatives 
from  Glass  to  Gelatine. — Carbon  Transparencies  upon  Gela¬ 
tine. — Plain  Paper  Prints. — M.  Gobert’s  Method  of  Trans¬ 
ferring  Collodion  Negatives  to  Waxed  Paper.  —  Carbolic 
Acid,  Bromo-phenol,  &c. 

I  promised  in  my  last  letter  to'jdescribe  in  this  one  M.  Jeanrenaud’s 
method  of  transferring  collodion  negatives  from  glass  to  gelatine. 
Having  witnessed  the  whole  operation  during  my  recent  visit  to  Paris, 
I  will  endeavour  to  make  it  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  reader. 

M.  Jeanrenaud’s  transferred  negatives  are  of  large  size — 12  x  10  and 
upwards — and  the  process  of  transfer  is  conducted  by  him  without  the 
least  difficulty  or  uncertainty.  However  valuable  his  negative  may  be, 
he  transfers  it  from  the  glass  to  gelatine— first,  because  he  always 
prints  in  carbon,  and  therefore  requires  his  negatives  to  be  reversed  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  they  are  less  liable  to  be  broken  and  scratched  in 
printing  when  transferred. 

When  it  is  understood  beforehand  that  a  negative  is  to  be  transferred 
the  treatment  is  as  follows  : — 

After  fixing  and  washing  it  in  the  usual  way,  a  weak  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  over  it ;  after  remaining  on  the  film  a  few 
seconds  this  is  poured  off,  the  film  is  washed,  and  the  plate  is  set  up  to 
dry. 

When  dry,  a  band  of  stout  paper,  about  an  inch  wide,  is  pasted 
round  each  side  of  the  negative,  at  the  back,  one  half  of  it  projecting 
so  that  it  may  be  turned  up  to  form  a  dish,  which  is  subsequently  to 
hold  the  film  of  gelatine  and  keep  it  from  running  off  the  plate  before 
it  sets.  When  these  bands  of  paper  are  turned  up  and  their  corners 
pinched  together  they  form  a  dish  or  tray,  of  which  the  bottom  is  the 
negative,  lying  film  upwards. 

A  plate  of  glass  larger  than  the  negative  is  now  placed  truly  level 
upon  a  levelling  stand.  The  negative  forming  the  tray  above  described 
is  placed  upon  this ;  and  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine  is  poured  into  it. 
This  solution  contains,  to  the  ounce  of  water,  from  80  to  100  grains  of 
gelatine,  and  about  12  minims  of  glycerine.  M.  Jeanrenaud  boiled  his 
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gelatine  over  gas  or  charcoal  (I  forget  which)  and  poured  it,  whilst 
quite  hot,  upon  the  negative.  Then  followed  a  rather  neat  little  opera¬ 
tion  with  a  large  pipette,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  an  even 
polished  upper  surface  of  gelatine,  free  from  all  irregularities.  The 
pipette,  which  would  hold  four  or  five  ounces  of  solution,  was  dipped 
into  the  hot  gelatine,  and  filled  by  suction  with  the  mouth  at  the  upper 
end,  after  which  the  hot  gelatine  was  delivered  by  the  hole  at  the 
pointed  end  over  the  surface  of  the  negative,  which  was  then  turned 
about  upon  its  glass  support  so  as  to  produce  an  even  film  as  polished  as 
a  mirror.  This  having  been  effected,  the  film  was  allowed  to  cool  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  when  quite  set  was  put  away  in  a  vertical  position  to 
dry. 

The  gelatine  film  takes  several  hours  to  dry.  When  quite  dry,  common 
plain  collodion  is  poured  over  it,  and  as  soon  as  this  has  set  the  edges  of 
the  film  are  cut  with  a  penknife  against  a  straight  edge.  The  film  then 
leaves  the  glass  spontaneously,  and  must  be  carefully  preserved,  along 
with  other  similar  films,  between  the  leaves  of  a  suitable  book. 

M.  Jeanrenaud’s  negatives  are  transferred  to  films  of  gelatine,  which 
are  as  thick  as  the  cards  upon  which  cartes  cle  visile  are  mounted,  and 
they  lie  quite  flat,  without  the  least  pucker  or  ii'regularity.  The  films 
are,  I  fancy,  too  thick  to  be  printed  from  on  both  sides ;  but,  the  object 
being  to  obtain  reversed  negatives,  this  end  is  at  least  gained.  Of  course 
the  film  of  gelatine  may  be  made  as  thick  or  as  thin  as  you  like,  the 
thickness  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  solution  that  is  poured  into 
the  paper  tray;  but  when  the  film  is  very  thin — say  as  thin  as  a  sheet  of 
talc — it  is  liable  to  be  crumpled,  and  in  that  case  close  contact  between 
it  and  the  printing  paper  would  be  next  to  impossible  in  every  part. 

Mr.  Ernest  Edwards  kindly  showed  me  his  process  for  transferring  a 
few  months  ago,  and  it  resembles  in  its  main  features  that  now  described, 
the  only  important  difference  being  that  he  adds  a  little  chrome  alum  to 
his  gelatine,  and  makes  his  films  so  thin  as  to  be  able  to  print  from  them 
on  either  side;  the  paper  tray  is  not,  therefore,  necessary.  M.  Jeanre¬ 
naud’s  transferred  negatives  have  not  this  advantage ;  but  they  are  much 
flatter,  stronger,  and  thicker  than  Mr.  Edwards’s. 

Reversed  negatives  are  not  only  useful  for  carbon  printing  by  single 
transfer,  which  is  the  process  commonly  employed,  but  they  are  suitable 
also  for  photo-collography,  and  also  for  printing  views  for  the  large 
reflecting  stereoscope.  It  is  not  improbable  that  large  glass  tran¬ 
sparencies,  printed  in  this  way  upon  gelatine  would  be  found  very 
saleable  to  tourists,  on  account  of  their  great  beauty  and  portability. 
Tourists  are  at  present  compelled  to  buy  paper  prints,  although  inferior, 
because  it  is  often  impossible  for  them  to  carry  about  such  heavy'and 
fragile  articles  as  photographs  upon  glass  ;  but  if  the  option  were  offered 
them  of  transparencies  upon  gelatine,  even  at  double  or  treble  the  price, 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  latter  would  no  doubt  often  turn  the  scale 
in  their  favour. 

The  common  sheet  gelatine  might  perhaps  be  used  as  a  support  for 
carbon  printing ;  but,  if  not,  M.  J  eanrenaud’s  transfer  process  might  be 
employed  in  the  following  manner: — 

Coat  a  glass  plate  with  a  film  of  plain  collodion,  dip  it  at  once  into 
water,  then  into  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  then  into  water  again,  and 
let  it  dry.  When  dry,  apply  to  it  a  carbon  print,  and  finish  the  process 
in  the  same  way  as  that  described  for  a  negative.  The  result  would  be 
a  beautiful  carbon  transparency,  which  might  be  viewed  with  either  side 
next  to  the  eye.  If  behind  this,  and  in  contact  with  it,  there  were 
placed  the  same  subject  roughly  tinted  upon  thin  paper,  the  effect,  if 
well  done,  would  be  very  pretty.  The  beautiful  effect  of  the  simple 
transparency  would  be  greatly  heightened  if  it  were  placed  at  the  open 
end  of  a  dark  box  and  viewed  through  a  lens  at  the  opposite  end.  This 
dark  box  might  be  made  of  cardboard,  very  light  and  portable,  and  like 
a  folding  camera.  These  are  suggestions  for  amateurs,  but  they  might 
be  worthy  of  consideration  also  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

When  a  negative  has  been  varnished,  the  varnish  must  be  dissolved 
by  alcohol  before  the  film  can  be  transferred.  Albumen  or  collodio- 
albumen  films  cannot  be  transferred  from  the  glass  by  any  known 
method  of  treatment ;  but  a  thin  preliminary  coating  of  albumen  much 
diluted,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  dry  plates,  does  not  interfere  with 
the  transfer.  M.  Jeanrenaud  transferred  in  my  presence  one  of  three 
portraits  that  had  been  taken  of  me,  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  upon 
one  of  his  new  dry  plates,  at  M.  Davanne’s  studio.  In  this  case  the 
preliminary  coating  of  weak  albumen  did  not  interfere  with  the  transfer; 
but  it  left  a  powdery  deposit  upon  the  under  side  of  the  film,  which, 
however,  was  easily  wiped  off. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  M.  Jeanrenaud’s  carbon  prints,  many 
of  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  show  me.  They  are  of  large  size,  upon  I 


plain  paper — some  in  pure  carbon,  others  in  sepia,  which  is  of  a  warmer 
tint.  They  are  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  general  run  of 
silver  prints  upon  plain  paper ;  but  in  point  of  vigour  and  beauty  of  colour 
they  still  leave  something  to  desire.  The  blacks  of  the  carbon  prints 
are  cold  and  rather  mealy,  and  the  warm  sepia  prints  are  a  little  too 
foxy.  The  positive  print  is  the  final  result  of  all  our  labours  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  its  beauty,  in  the  eye  of  an  artist,  will  always  depend  upon 
little  inexplicable  niceties  of  colour  and  vigour.  These  delicacies  of 
tint  of  the  pigment  paper  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  they  deserve ;  but  until  proper  attention  is  bestowed  upon 
them  it  is  certain  that  carbon  or  pigment-printing  will  never  be  popular. 
The  only  really  artistic  photographs  that  I  have  ever  seen  upon  plain 
paper,  which  left  nothing  to  desire  in  point  of  effect,  colour,  and  depth, 
are  some  of  M.  Blanquart-Evrard’s  early-developed  prints,  and  some 
German  photo-collographs,  which  M.  Lemercier  showed  me  lately, 
pulled  in  printers’  ink  of  a  singularly  fine  colour,  upon  India-tinted 
paper.  The  latter,  especially,  have  greatly  warmed  my  enthusiasm  for 
our  art,  which, [for  some  years  past,  has  been  cooled  by  the  prevailing 
taste  for  albumeuised  paper  prints — a  taste  with  which  I  could  never 
hartily  sympathise.  There  has  been  a  want  felt  all  along  for  a  really 
good  plain  paper  printing  process,  and  now  that  want  has  been  most 
happily  supplied  by  the  new  process  of  photo-collography.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  photographic  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  at  any  rate, 
should  be  printed  in  a  style  which  sacrifices,  none  of  the  sentiment  and 
special  beauty  of  the  original. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  transferring  negatives :  if  it  should  be 
required  to  make  the  transfer  to  waxed  paper  instead  of  to  gelatine,  the 
process  described  and  illustrated  by  M.  Gobert,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society  in  December  last,  seems  to  answer  the 
purpose,  and  to  be  extremely  simple.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

The  negative,  whether  varnished  or  not,  is  moistened  with  alcohol, 
and  a  sheet  of  albumenised  paper,  previously  saturated  with  alcohol,  is 
immediately  applied  to  the  film  and  pressed  into  contact  with  it.  This 
pressure  is  best  exerted  by  laying  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  upon  the 
back  of  the  albumenised  paper,  and  putting  the  whole  into  the  common 
pressure-frame.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  negative  may  be 
removed  and  the  drying  finished  in  the  air.  The  adhesion  between  the 
albumenised  paper  and  the  negative  film  is  now  very  perfect.  In  order 
to  remove  them  from  the  glass  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  edges  with 
a  penknife,  then  moisten  the  paper  with  water,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it 
may  be  lifted  off  the  glass  by  one  corner.  It  only  remains  then  to  dry, 
wax  the  paper  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  operation  is  complete. 

A  negative  thus  transferred  to  paper  is  reversed,  but  if  the  paper  be 
thin  it  may  be  printed  through  the  paper  without  much  loss.  Should 
this,  however,  be  objected  to,  a  double  transfer  will  be  required — first  to 
a  gelatinised  paper  in  the  manner  above  described,  after  which  an  albu¬ 
menised  paper  saturated  with  alcohol  is  pressed  into  contact  with  the 
collodion  film,  and  when  dry  the  gelatinised  paper  is  dissolved  away  by 
hot  water,  leaving  the  film  adhering  to  the  albumenised  paper,  the 
negative  being  in  this  case  non-reversed.  It  seems  not  to  matter  in  the 
least  whether  the  negative  be  varnished  or  not. 

If  it  were  intended  in  the  first  instance  to  transfer  the  negative  to 
paper,  it  might  be  saturated  with  alcohol  immediately  after  being  fixed 
and  washed,  and  the  albumenised  paper  applied  to  it.  This  would  have 
great  advantages  when  taking  wet  collodion  negatives  out  of  doors,  in  a 
tent,  because  every  one  who  has  worked  in  that  way  knows  how*  liable  a 
negative  is  to  get  injured  in  drying  before  it  is  finally  put  away  in  the 
plate  box.  But  with  a  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  immediately  pressed 
into  contact  with  it,  and  then  put  into  a  suitable  pressure-frame,  much 
of  this  risk  would  be  avoided.  Glass  negatives  are,  in  fact,  exceedingly 
perishable  articles,  very  liable  to  be  broken  and  scratched,  and  there 
seems  to  be  much  practical  wisdom  in  transferring  them  either  to  gela¬ 
tine  or  paper.  It  should  be  remembered  that  glass  negatives  printed  in 
the  shade,  as  is  commonly  done,  take  longer  to  print  than  waxed  paper 
negatives  in  the  sun.  Amateurs  who  like  monster  negatives  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do  well  to  transfer  them  to  paper.  A  few  experiments  made 
with  negatives  of  test  objects  of  no  value  will  soon  decide  how  far  M. 
Gobert’s  process  is  simple,  good,  and  useful. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  begging  leave  to  offer  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject  of  carbolic  acid  and  its  possible  uses  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  in  reply  to  the  two  letters  of  Mr.  Reginald  Le  Neve  Foster 
which  have  appeared  lately  in  this  Journal,  in  both  of  which  I  am 
charged  with  making  misstatements  and  assertions  without  authority — 
charges  Avhicli  I  emphatically  deny.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  in  a 
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very  few  words  that  the  misstatements  do  not  lie  with  me,  but  with  Dr. 
Sansom,  the  authority  upon  whom  Mr.  Foster  chiefly  relies. 

I  have  already  written  a  reply  to  Mr.  Foster’s  first  letter,  at  page  55, 
but  from  its  length,  and  the  matter  not  being  sufficiently  photographic, 
our  Editors  thought  it  better  only  to  publish  the  concluding  paragraph. 
In  that  letter  I  cited  several  cases  of  persons  who  had  been  accidentally 
poisoned  last  year  by  taking  carbolic  acid,  giving  as  my  authority  the 
names  and  dates  of  the  various  English  journals  in  which  the  cases  were 
reported.  One  of  the  most  distressing  of  these  was  that  related  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  May  6,  of  three  poor  girls  who  had  been 
killed  by  taking  carbolic  acid  instead  of  a  cough  mixture.  This  suffi¬ 
ciently  proves  carbolic  acid  to  be  a  dangerous  poison.  With  respect  to 
a  carbolised  atmosphere  not  disinfecting,  the  following  experiments  are 
recorded  by  Dr.  It.  A.  Smith  in  his  work  on  disinfectants,  at  page  109. 
I  have  already  quoted  them  in  my  letter  at  page  32.  A  piece  of  ox- 
muscle,  some  beef  juice,  and  an  infusion  of  hay  were  suspended  in  a 
gallon  bottle  which  contained  fully  a  pound  of  •pure  carbolic  acid— about 
six  inches  from  its  surface.  The  bottle  was  kept  open  at  about  60°. 

I  Fahr.  On  the  fourth  day  the  beef  juice  was  putrid  and  sw'arming  with 
insects.  A  portion  of  the  same  juice  exposed  to  the  common  air  was 
not  more  putrid  than  that  in  the  carbolised  atmosphere  of  the  bottle. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  infusion  of  hay  teemed  with  life.  On  the  sixth 
day  the  ox-muscle  was  putrid  and  slimy.  Now  if  these  experiments 
are  not  utterly  false  they  prove  that  a  carbolised  atmosphere  is  not 
disinfecting ;  and  yet  pure  carbolic  acid  was  used.  I  put  the  word  ‘ 4  pure  ” 
in  italic  because,  in  reply  to  what  Dr.  Smith  asserts  in  his  book,  Dr. 
Sansom  says  the  experiments  failed  because  they  were  made  with  impure 
acid ;  that  is  to  say,  with  tar  oil  and  McDougall’s  powder  (see  Mr. 
Foster’s  remarks  to  this  effect  at  page  55).  Who  now  has  made  the 
misstatements — Dr.  Sansom  or  I  ? 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  word  or  two  about  the  probable  use  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  as  an  addition  to  the  preservative  for  dry  plates.  Dr.  Dougall 
has  stated  in  the  Lancet  that  carbolic  acid  acts  as  a  disinfectant  by 
coagulating  albumen;  Dr.  Sansom  states  that  it  antisepts  without 
effecting  coagulation.  Which  are  we  to  believe  ?  At  any  rate,  I  have 
given  my  authority,  and,  whether  Dr.  Dougall  be  right  or  wrong,  no 
blame  attaches  to  me.  But  I  prefer  to  believe  him  in  the  right,  because 
Dr.  Sansom  already  stands  convicted  of  one  misstatement  about  the 
impure  acid. 

Mr.  Foster’s  advice  about  the  addition  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  to  albumen  may  be  good,  but  we  must  try  it  before  we  can  de¬ 
cide.  Carbolic  acid,  or  phenol,  as  it  is  now  called,  has  some  other  curious 
properties  which  may  render  it  of  use  in  photography ;  for  instance,  it 
combines  with  chlorine,  bromide,  and  iodine,  and  the  compounds  are,  I 
believe,  soluble  in  collodion.  It  would  be  interesting  to  try  one  of  the 
three  bromo-phenols  instead  of  bromide  of  cadmium.  Phenol  is  not  an 
acid,  although  it  combines  with  alkalies;  it  might  not,  therefore,  have  the 
common  retarding  effect  of  acids  in  a  preservative.  If  it  really  do  not 
coagulate  albumen  I  see  no  d  priori  objection  to  its  use ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  proved  more  than  once  that  albumen  and  gelatine  in 
which  putrefaction  had  decidedly  commenced,  as  evidenced  by  the  smell, 
had  no  bad  effect  as  preservatives.  In  short,  doctors  differ,  and  the 
only  safe  course  is  to  experiment  for  ourselves,  being  thankful  for  any 
suggestion  which  may  happen  to  turn  out  good, 

M.  Riche,  in  his  Manuel  de  Chimie  Mtdicale,  says “  Phenol  applied 
to  the  skin  produces  a  white  spot.  It  coagulates  albumen ;  it  is  employed 
with  success  as  an  antiseptic ;  it  is  used  as  an  application  to  suppurating 
wounds  ;  it  is  sometimes  administered  internally.”  But  so  are  strych¬ 
nine  and  prussic  acid.  He  also  refers  to  the  following  experiment : — A 
shaving  of  deal  plank  immersed  in  a  solution  of  phenol,  and  then  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  coloured  blue  by  exposure  to 
sunshine.  Chloro-phenol  appears,  therefore,  to  have  photogenic  pro¬ 
perties— another  reason  for  trying  these  compounds  in  photography. 
Phenol,  although  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  very  soluble  in  ether 
and  alcohol. 

Mr.  Foster  quotes  the  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science  as  stating 
that  carbolic  acid  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  invaluable  for  the  arrest 
of  any  decay  or  decomposition  of  the  teeth.  That  may  be,  but  I  gave 
it  up  for  my  teeth-cleaning  partly  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  smell, 
and  partly  because  of  its  irritating  action  on  the  skin  of  my  lips  and  gums. 

Should  it  prove  that  carbolic  acid  has  any  of  the  uses  in  photography 
which  either  Mr.  Foster  or  I  have  pointed  out  in  this  little  discussion 
(which  I  hope  we  both  regard  as  quite  a  friendly  one),  our  remarks  will 
not  have  been  thrown  away.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon ,  March  1,  1872. 


LIGHT  versus  HEAT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  article  Notes  on  Passing  Events,  by  “A  Peripa¬ 
tetic  Photographer  ”  (page  98),  occurs  a  passage  which  surprises  me  in 
an  article  by  so  shrewd  an  observer  in  general.  He  says : — 

“If  it  be  true,  as  Professor  Tyndall  says,  that  light  and  heat  are  the  same, 
are  we  not  justified  in  expecting  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  take  photographs 
by  thermal  as  well  as  by  luminous  action  ?  ” 

It  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  photography,  so  called,  is  not  the  work  of 
the  light,  but  the  chemical  ray,  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  separate 
one  from  the  other  in  a  complete  and  undestructive  manner,  we  should 
be  able  to  take  a  photograph  without  light. 

Whether  Professor  Tyndall  be  right  in  his  assertion  of  the  identity  of 
light  and  heat,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  pho¬ 
tographs  as  well  by  thermal  as  by  luminous  action.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

100,  Clarendon-road ,  Notting  Hill ,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

March  6,  1872. 

— * — 

METRIC  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  number  for  the  23rd  ult.,  Mr.  Sutton,  in 
objecting  to  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  into  this  country, 
puts  forward  an  instance  of  what  he  considers  an  inconvenience  con¬ 
nected  with  that  system. 

It  is  curious  that,  in  the  very  instance  he  gives,  the  inconvenience,  if 
any,  does  not  arise  from  the  use  of  the  system,  but  actually  from  the  non 
use  of  it.  He  says  you  are  told  by  the  butcher,  “seventeen  sous  the 
livre,”  and  are  asked  to  pay  for  “six  livres  and  150  grammes  ”  of  meat ; 
and  this  he  propounds  as  the  troublesome  calculation.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  trouble,  if  any,  arises  from  not  using  the  metric  system,  but 
from  ignoring  it,  and  by  adopting  weights  and  coins  foreign  to  the 
system,  viz.,  “livres”  and  “sous”  instead  of  “francs”  and  “cen¬ 
times.” 

If  the  butcher  had  used  the  metric  system  he  would  have  said — 3 
kilos,  and  150  grammes  of  meat  at  1  fr.  70,  viz.,  3T50 kilos,  at  170  fr., 
the  answer  to  which  comes  out  5 '35  fr.  almost  as  soon  as  propounded — 
certainly  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  explain  it  as  follows,  viz.  : — ■ 

3  kilos,  at  170  fr.  is .  fr.  5‘10 

(The  odd  grammes  are  thus  calculated,  the 
decimal  system  giving  great  facility.) 

100  grammes  Tls  of  170  is  .  ,,  17 

50  ,,  £  is  .  ,,  -08 

Total  fr.  5-35 

Say  5 -40  fr.,  to  give  the  butcher  the  benefit  of  the  small  fraction  over. 

This  sum,  I  venture  to  think,  is  more  easily  calculated  in  the  head 
than  the  analogous  one  on  the  English  system,  viz.,  6  lbs.  5  ozs.  of 
meat  at  9gd.  per  lb.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Nemo. 

March  4,  1872. 

P.S. — The  cubic  foot  may  be  brought  into  nearer  accordance  to  1000 
ounces  with  less  disturbance  to  the  ounce  than  what  Mr.  Sutton  pro¬ 
poses.  If  he  "will  increase  the  linear  foot  by  ,  tr’oTj  part — a  difference  less 
than  that  which  frequently  occurs  between  two  foot  rules  bought  at 
different  shops — such  a  cubic  foot  will  contain  1000  ounces,  in  which 
the  ounce  will  only  differ  -r'gth  of  a  grain  from  the  present  ounce — that 
is,  a  less  amount  than  the  thickness  of  the  graduating  line  on  the 
measuring  glass. 

— -A  — 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  “A  Peripatetic  Photographer,”  I  have  only 
to  say  with  regard  to  his  queries  as  to  my  motives  that  I  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  grievance  in  the  matter.  My  photographs  were  not  rejected  from 
the  last  exhibition,  nor  did  they  suffer  unduly  in  the  hanging  (with 
which,  by  the  way,  Colonel  Wortley  had  nothing  to  do,  if  I  read  the 
notice  aright).  I  am  a  professional  photographer,  if  that  be  a  fact  of 
any  importance  in  the  matter ;  and  may  answer,  what  some  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  profession  might  reply  with  more  fitness,  that  though  “their 
mightinesses,  the  profession,”  have  not,  as  a  general  thing,  as  much 
time  to  experiment  in  as  amateurs,  there  are  very  few  of  the  latter  wffio 
have  discovered  anything  in  which  there  was  money  that  have  not 
rushed  to  the  Patent  Office  to  secure  it.  That  was  a  particulai-ly  unfor¬ 
tunate  allusion  to  make  in  reference  to  Colonel  Wortley,  considering  all 
that  has  been  said  as  to  the  collodio-cliloride  process. 

But  speaking  to  the  point — the  sustaining  the  exhibition — I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that  when  “their  mightinesses”  decide  not  to  sustain  it, 
there  will  be  a  slender  show;  and,  in  fact,  if  half-a-dozen  professionals 
I  could  name  were  to  refuse  to  send  the  exhibition  would  not  represent 
the  present  state  of  photography. 

But  I  have  before  distinctly  said  that  my  opinion  was  that  any  “pro¬ 
fessional”  should  be  excluded  from  the  commission — in  fact,  no  one  who 
exhibits  should  be  on  it — and  as  distinctly  said  that  the  service  rendered 
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the  art  should  be  the  standard  in  bestowing  honour  in  connection  with 
it,  and  no  measure  of  success  in  practical  photography. 

My  assistant  suggests  that  the  communication  of  “A  Peripatetic  Pho¬ 
tographer  ”  is  meant  to  be  satirical  on  Colonel  Wortley,  under  the  colour 
of  defending  him,  which  would  explain  the  unfortunate  allusion  to 
patents. 

And  now  again  permit  me  to  repeat  that  I  have  no  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  personnel  of  the  commission  of  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  I  have  no  earthly  objection  to  Colonel  Wortley  being  on  it,  per  se, 
or  have  I  any  interest  opposed  to  his.  I  should  probably  know  him  if 
I  saw  him,  but  am  sure  he  would  not  recognise  me ;  nor  have  we  ever 
come  ’in  collision  to  my  knowledge  in  any  way.  If  he  be  the  man 
worthiest  the  place  of  course  he  is  the  right  man  in  it ;  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  most  essentially  something  in  which  “their  mightinesses 
the  profession”  have  a  right  to  an  opinion,  and  I  doubt  not  that  they  will 
make  it  felt.— 1  am,  yours,  &c.,  Hypo. 

March  6,  1872. 

^Our  correspondent  labours’  under  a  slight  misapprehension, 
Colonel  Wortley  is  not  a  patentee.  As  chairman  of  a  company  that  ex¬ 
isted  several  years  ago,  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  names  of  himself 
and  the  Hon.  Warren  Vernon,  as  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  company; 
but  as  a  private  individual  he  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  either 
secured  anything  by  patent  or  even  kept  it  as  a  secret. — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  a  10  X  8  triplet  by  Dallmeyer  for  a  card  lens  or  doublet  for 
8|  X  plates,  by  Ross,  or  a  sewing  machine. — Address,  R.  Fisher,  pho¬ 
tographer,  108,  Westbourne  Grove,  London. 

A  carte-de-visite  pocket  bellows  camera,  with  changing-box  for  dry  plates,  and 
Grubb’s  view  lens  and  tripod  stand,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  good 
half-plate  camera,  view  lens,  and  bath  for  wet  plates. — Address,  J.  T. 
Fuobestor,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds. 

Wanted  to  exchange  a  half-plate  mahogany  camera]  and) half-plate  portrait 
lens,  with  stops,  for  a  good  whole-plate  view  lens,  of  about  ten  inches  focal 
length;  difference  in  value  to  be  adjusted.— Address,  C.  Meredith  Penly, 
photographer,  Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire. 

A  miniature  satchel  camera,  beautifully  made,  by  Meagher,  with  four  double 
backs  and  four  do.  extra,  two  rising  fronts,  satchel  and  sling  for  same  ;  also 
Ross’s  inch  doublet  fitted  to  same,  with  walking-stick  tripod  complete,  in 
exchange  for  Dallmeyer’s  10  X  8  wide-angle  single  landscape  lens  ;  or  for  a 
good  magic  lantern,  with  apparatus.  Also,  an  8|  X  6|  Dallmeyer’s  wide- 
angle  single  landscape  lens,  in  exchange  for  magic  lantern. — Address,  Rev. 
A.  Johnson,  St.  Olave’s  Grammar  School,  Southwark. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

«3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Pomphrey  Brothers.— Received. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson.— We  shall  write  to  you. 

Robert  Hill. — The  tube  of  your  combination  is  too  short;  have  it  increased 
by  an  inch  and  a-half. 

J.  B.  Dale. — To  secure  more  harmonious  definition  in  the  group,  arrange  them 
slightly  in  a  curve,  or,  if  the  same  grouping  be  preferred,  use  a  much  smaller 
stop. 

Clf.ricus  (London). — Canadian  balsam  is  used  for  cementing  lenses,  and  for 
mounting  microscopic  slides.  This  substance  will  probably  answer  your 
purpose. 

J.  B.  Burton. — Glacial  acetic  acid  being  a  definate  article,  you  ought  always 
to  use  it  instead  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  acid,  which  vary  very  much  in 
strength. 

Azem.— A  note  to  the  maker  or  the  albumeniser  of  the  paper  would  doubtless 
obtain  from  him  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  spots.  We  are,  in  the  meantime, 
unable  to  say  to  what  cause  they  are  due. 

Omega. — Changing-boxes  are  very  convenient ;  and,  from  our  own  experience’ 
we  can  affirm  that  when  well  made  the  plate  can  be  transferred  from  the  box 
to  the  slide  with  perfect  ease  and  certainty. 

Rev.  F.  Barnet. — The  negative  was  duly  received,  but  it  was  shivered  in  a 
thousand  pieces.  The  majority  of  the  negatives  that  we  receive  through  post 
are  in  this  condition.  A  treatise  on  the  art  of  transmitting  negatives  safely 
through  post  appears  to  be  much  needed. 

Beginner. — Hardness  is  not  brilliancy.  The  print  enclosed  is  simply  hard; 
but,  in  addition,  it  is  not  sharp.  You  err  in  your  belief  that  although  it  is 
your  best  it  is  probably  the  worst  photograph  we  have  seen  ;  we  remember 
once  seeing  one  that  was  considerably  worse.  Focus  more  carefully  and 
expose  much  longer. 


Actino. — The  fog  is  merely  superficial,  and  may  be  removed  by  gentle  friction 
with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  or  a  tuft  of  soft  cotton  wool  while  tho  plate  is  wet. 

Subscriber.— 1.  The  albumenised  paper  has  been  touched  by  fingers  con¬ 
taminated  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Tho  texture  of  tho  skin  is  very  olearly 
to  be  seen — 2.  The  stain  is  sulphide  of  silver. 

G.  Boyle.— Tho  nitrato  bath  for  the  final  sensitising  of  a  collodio-albumen 
plate  may  be  composed  of — 


Nitrate  of  silver .  40  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  j  ounce. 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  ^  drachm. 


F.  S.  F. —  I  he  bath  being  such  a  very  old  one  you  will  act  wisely  by  precipita¬ 
ting  it  as  a  chloride,  which  afterwards  reduce  in  tho  usual  way.  Or  you 
may  precipitate  it  as  metallic  silver  by  immersing  in  it  one  or  more  strips  of 
copper.  AVash  and  fuse  the  metal,  which  will  be  pure  silver.  If  the  Lath 
be  of  the  strength  and  quantity  described,  you  ought  to  recover  silver  from 
it  of  somewhere  about  the  value  of  two  pounds,  fifteen  shillings. 

J.  Gilbert.— The  cause  of  your  failure  in  using  the  collodis-bromide  emul¬ 
sion  is,  without  doubt,  to  be  found  in  tho  large  excess  of  bromide.  The 
result  that  really  happened,  viz.,  no  trace  whatever  of  an  image,  is  just 
what  might  and  ought  to  have  been  expected.  Had  the  plate  been  immersed 
in  water  according  to  the  directions,  the  soluble  bromide,  would  have  been 
dissolved  out.  It  cannot  be  too  well  understood  that  in  this  process  free 
bromide  acts  as  a  powerful  retarder. 

Frederick  Mann  (Belfast). — About  three  or  four  years  ago  we  recceived  for 
trial  two  cylinders,  one  of  them  being  zirconium  and  the  other  a  preparation 
of  magnesia.  If  we  remember  aright  they  came  originally  from  M.  Tessie  du 
Mothay,  but  we  received  them  through  the  late  Mr  It.  J.  Fowler,  who  was 
at  that  time  our  correspondent  in  Paris.  It  is  probable  that  Messrs.  Harvey, 
Reynolds,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  can  give  the  information  required,  but  we  can¬ 
not,  and  we  know  of  no  person  in  London  who  can. 

G.  St.  George. — 1.  A  blue  stain  can  be  imparted  to  the  glass  in  the  studio  by 
dabbing  it  over  with  a  little  starch  to  which  a  very  small  portion  of  an  aque¬ 
ous  solution  of  iodine  has  been  added;  or  Prussian  blue  may  be  dabbed  over 
the  surface.  The  contents  of  a  fourpenny  tube  of  the  latter  pigment  (in  oil) 
will  go  a  long  way.  It  may  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of  turpentine  and 
boiled  oil.  —  2.  The  lantern  is  more  convenient  than  the  solar  camera. 
For  full  particulars  see  the  various  articles  on  this  subject  in  our  Almanac 
for  1870. 


&W"  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS”— Adver 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER”— at  tbo  Office,  3,  York 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W-C. 


London  Photographic  Society.— The  next  meeting  of  this  Society 
will  be  held  on  the  12tli  inst.,  at  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  at  9,  Conduit-street, 
W.,  when  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  will  read  a  paper  on  Retouching :  Its 

Use  and  Abuse. 

New  Photographic  Club. — At  a  gathering  of  some  gentlemen,  a  few 
days  ago,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  club  or  society  the  nature  and  object 
of  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  designation  proposed,  viz.,  “The 
Dry-plate  Worker’s  Club.”  Among  some  of  the  resolutions  agreed 
upon  for  the  admission  of  members  was  the  following: — That  each  member 
must  read  a  paper  once  a  year  on  some  topic  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  dry  plates.  The  co-operation  of  experimentalists  in 
the  country  will  be  invited.  Further  particulars  will  be  announced  as 
soon  as  the  club  is  definitely  constituted.  The  Secretary  pro.  tem.  is 
Mr.  J.  W.  Gough,  Prospect  Villas,  Ladywell,  S.E.,  to  whom  application 
for  particulars  ought  to  be  made, 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  March  6th  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  BETOUCHING  QUESTION. 

Time  was  when  the  London  Photographic  Society  led  the  van  in 
the  investigation  of  subjects  of  interest  in  either  the  artistic  or  scien¬ 
tific  bearings  of  photography.  Some  of  our  readers  have  complained 
that,  in  descending  to  make  the  art  of  cleaning  glass  the  piece  de 
resistance,  as  they  did  at  their  meeting  last  month,  they  have  usurped 
the  functions  of  newly-formed  societies,  in  which  the  preponderance 
of  the  members  are  inexperienced  amateurs  or  young  apprentices,  and 
they  argue  that  such  a  topic  is  one  for  the  first  page  of  a  manual  of  the 
art  rather  than  for  discussion  by  the  first  photographic  society  in  the 
kingdom.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  the  object  of  papers 
and  discussions  at  meetings  of  societies  is  to  give  or  elicit  information 
on  subjects  that  are  presumably  imperfectly  known  to  the  members,  and 
the  council  of  the  society  know  best  the  relationship  existing  between 
the  subject  to  be  discussed  and  the  knowledge  that  the  members  are 
likely  to  possess  of  it.  Our  own  opinion  is  this— that  nothing  that  is 
likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  photographers  ought  to  be  considered  as 
unworthy  the  attention  of  a  society  the  object  of  which  is  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  art  and  science  of  photography.  Hence,  if  even  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  taking  old  broken  corks  out  of  bottles  were  to  be  discussed,  its 
utility  to  those  comprising  the  body  of  members  should  be  the 
primary  consideration. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  society  should  have 
allowed  another  local  body  of  less  numerical  strength  and  possibly 
smaller  influence — the  South  London  Photographic  Society — to  have 
been  the  first  to  discuss  in  all  its  bearings  the  subject  of  “retouch¬ 
ing,”  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  was  not  only  fully  treated  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  above  society,  but  has  also  afforded  a  topic 
for  consideration  at  meetings  of  the  Edinburgh  and  other  photo¬ 
graphic  societies.  In  coming  in  at  such  a  late  hour  into  this  well- 
worked  field,  the  “parent  society”  cannot  be  said  to  have  occupied 
the  van;  but,  although  late,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  has 
at  last  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  in  his  paper  read  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  assumed 
the  inability  of  photography  to  depict  nature  in  monochrome  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  claimed  the  right  to  make  good  such  shortcomings 
as  those  referred  to  by  our  “  Peripatetic  Photographer,”  who,  a 
fortnight  ago,  condensed  the  whole  argument  in  its  favour  when  he 
said — “  The  inability  of  photography  to  reproduce  in  light  and  shade 
the  exact  value  of  colour  has  always  been  recognised,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  applies  to  Rob  Roy  tartan  applies  also  to  the  colour  on  a 
lady’s  cheek  or  the  freckles  on  her  nose.” 

To  retouch  a  negative  so  as  to  subdue  obtrusive  freckles  and 
similar  defects,  owing  to  the  inability  of  photography  to  reproduce 
colour  in  something  approaching  to  its  visual  value,  is,  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  not  merely  to  be  tolerated  but  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  It  is  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  retoucher  against 
y}hich  Mr.  Blanchard  spoke.  The  limit  of  retouching  is  the 
removal  of  such  defects  of  manipulation  as  pinholes  and  other 
blemishes  of  the  film,  and  such  natural  shortcomings  of  the  science 
as  are  evinced  by  the  greater  chemical  energy  that  some  rays  possess 
as  compared  with  others,  in  virtue  of  which  the  blue  iris  of  an  eye 
may  be  represented  of  a  lighter  colour  in  the  photograph  than  a 
yellow-coloured  eyeball — a  very  peculiar  effect  indeed  being  given, 


but  one  which  is  seldom  seen.  Delicate  freckles  that  are  almost 
invisible  to  the  human  vision  still  hold  their  bad  pre-eminence  on 
the  photographic  plate  in  spite  of  bromides,  over-exposure,  and  the 
various  other  suggestions  that  have  been  offered  for  their  ameliora¬ 
tion  or  suppression. 

Mr.  Blanchard  commenced  his  paper  by  alluding  to  an  idea,  rather 
than  quoting  the  phraseology,  of  a  German  writer,  whose  name  an 
inopportune  cough  in  our  rear  prevented  us  from  hearing ;  but  which 
was  to  something  the  same  general  effect  as  an  idea  conveyed  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  Birmingham,  who,  when  lecturing  before  the  Whit¬ 
tington  Club,  in  1847,  On  Things  Not  Seen  (we  quote  from  a  hazy 
recollection  of  a  report  of  his  lecture  that  appeared  in  the  now  ex¬ 
tinct  Phonetic  News  of  that  period),  said  that  a  great  painter  does  not 
represent  a  man  merely  as  he  sees  him,  but  paints  him  at  his  best 
possible  reality.  Meaning  by  this  that  the  great  painter  is  not 
content  with  what  the  Americans  used  to  call  a  mere  “  face  map,” 
but  that  he  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  his  subject  by  study¬ 
ing  him  under  varying  expressions— expressions  evoked,  of  course, 
by  conversation,  selecting  the  best  one  for  pourtrayal  on  the  canvas. 

The  great  Birmingham  lecturer  was  quite  right  in  the  abstract; 
but,  when  we  come  to  apply  this  to  photography,  difficulties  inter¬ 
vene.  Photographers  do  not  obtain  one,  two,  or  five  hundred 
guineas  as  the  “great  painters”  do,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  spend 
the  best  part  of  a  day  in  eliciting  the  various  play  of  expression  on 
the  features  of  their  sitters  (who  may  be  in  a  hurry  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  a  certain  ’bus),  and  which  expression,  when  found,  is 
frequently  lost  when  the  appalling  moment  comes  and  the  cap  of 
the  lens  is  removed. 

The  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  photographer,  who  takes  his  sitter  as  he  is  at  the  moment 
when  the  exposure  is  made,  aud  the  painter  who  retains  in  his 
memory  the  varying  expressions  and  depicts  that  which  in  his  esti¬ 
mation  is  best,  work  under  quite  different  conditions ;  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  a  portrait  should,  undoubtedly,  embody  the  best  and 
most  ennobling  expression  of  the  sitter.  Where  such. a  view  is  not 
obtained,  no  manner  of  retouching  will  restore  the  deficiencies. 

A  very  powerful  agent  in  effective  retouching  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Blanchard,  the  pencil  of  the  sun,  by  which  he  means  that  after  the 
picture  is  printed  the  subordination  of  certain  parts  in  relation  to 
others  may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  judiciously-directed  pencil  of 
light,  by  which  darkening  is  produced  ad  libitum  on  any  particular 
part.  This  great  artistic  effect  that  such  a  potent  pencil  was  capable 
of  conferring  was  well  known  to,  and  frequently  used  by,  some  of 
the  members  of  the  original  Liverpool  Photographic  Society;  and  we 
recollect  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland 
twelve  years  ago,  Mr.  Tunny  directed  special  attention  to  the  effects 
that  might  thus  be  obtained,  This  is  one  of  the  “little  things”  in 
photography  that  may  ever  and  anon  be  brought  before  the  notice  of 
the  photographic  public,  although  of  late  it  has  sadly  been  lost  sight  of. 

This  line  of  thought  suggests  an  idea  long  ago  originated  and 
worked  to  a  successful  issue  by  M.  Blanquart-Evrard — an  idea 
which,  like  the  former  one,  has  been  greatly  lost  sight  of.  We  shall 
here  briefly  explain  its  nature.  When  a  developed  but  unfixed 
negative  is  exposed  to  the  light  it  continues  to  intensify  in  a  very 
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sensible  degree,  this  intensification  being  caused  by  the  light ;  hence, 
if  any  portion  of  the  negative  be  protected  from  the  luminous  action, 
no  change  will  take  place  in  that  part. 

The  application  of  this  principle  is  obvious.  If  it  be  desired  to 
intensify  one  part  of  a  negative  more  than  another  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cover  the  surface,  or  even  the  back,  with  a  sheet  of  brown  paper 
in  which  there  are  apertures  cut  corresponding  with  the  portions  that 
are  required  to  be  intensified.  This  is  done,  as  we  have  said,  after 
intensification  or  redeveloping  and  washing,  but  before  fixing.  The 
pencil  of  the  sun,  however,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  is  applied 
to  the  print,  not  to  the  negative.  Both  are  valuable  applications  of 
the  same  power. 

We  were  glad  to  find,  from  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr. 
Blanchard’s  paper,  that  the  views  concerning  the  limits  and  uses  of 
retouching,  recently  so  ably  expressed  in  this  Journal  by  Mr. 
Croughton,  were  accepted  as  being  a  correct  statement  of  the  case  ; 
and  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Blanchard  are  in  entire  harmony  with  those 
of  Mr.  Croughton,  who,  we  may  add,  is  a  skilful  professional  re¬ 
toucher  and  artist. 

- -o— - 

THE  UNCONVERTED  BROMIDE  THEORY. 

Last  week  we  were  glad  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  views  of  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea  on  the  “  unconverted  bromide  ”  theory  which  has 
been  put  forward  to  account  for  some  of  the  facts  observed  in  work¬ 
ing  with  emulsions  which  ought  to  contain  an  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  but  appear  to  work  as  if  free  soluble  bromide  is  present. 
While  the  existence  of  the  soluble  bromide  in  emulsion  and  at  the 
same  time  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  same  viscid  liquid  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted — as  the  two  salts  may  be  so  locked  up  as  to  be  unable  to  get 
at  each  other — we  venture  to  think  that  there  is  little  warrant  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  sensitised  plate  at  the  moment  of  exposure  can  con¬ 
tain  anything  but  traces  of  the  salt  which  is  really  in  excess. 

A  little  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  whole  question 
may  be  most  conveniently  discussed  in  view  of  the  final  condition 
just  noted,  and  that  apart  from  this  it  is  of  but  little  importance. 
The  interesting  experiments  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  have  rendered 
this  possible  by  showing  that  after  a  great  lapse  of  time,  and 
apparently  sufficient  agitation  and  admixture,  an  emulsion  containing 
a  decided  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  did  not  afford  results  in  favour 
of  the  unconverted  bromide  theory,  as  the  plates  afforded  by  the 
emulsions  of  long  standing  gave  cleaner  negatives  than  did  the 
same  emulsion  when  treated  with  sufficient  simply  bromised  collodion 
to  afford  again  “  unconverted  ”  bromide. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  addition  of  the  new  bromide 
would  produce  an  injurious  result,  and  yet  such  was  the  case  by 
comparison.  We  should,  therefore,  take  up  this  question  from  the 
point  where  Mr.  Lea  leaves  it,  and  trace  the  changes  which  may  be 
expected  to  occur  in  a  film  which  is  supposed  to  contain  free  soluble 
bromide  and  free  nitrate  of  silver — the  latter  in  more  than  sufficient 
quantity  to  wholly  decompose  the  bromide  and  still  to  leave  an 
excess  of  soluble  silver  salt  in  the  emulsion. 

When  the  plate  is  coated  with  an  emulsion  and  then  plunged  into 
a  vessel  of  water,  the  superficial  portions  of  the  layer  loses  some  of 
its  residual  alcohol  and  ether:  Any  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  these 
bodies  is,  of  course,  communicated  to  the  water ;  or,  rather,  the 
spirituous  solvents  are  diluted  by  the  water.  It  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  bromide  begins  almost  immediately  to  dissolve, 
meets  with,  the  residual  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  blocks  the  way 
of  escape  for  any  further  quantity  of  the  silver  salt,  the  water  at  the 
same  time  penetrating  and  dissolving  the  several  salts,  and  enabling 
them  to  react  upon  each  other  under  a  seal,  as  it  were,  of  newly- 
formed  bromide.  It  is  further  probable  that  as  the  bromide  forms 
within  the  film  way  of  escape  is  less  open,  and  the  reaction  goes  on 
until  the  salt  really  in  excess  remains  master  of  the  field. 

If  the  plates  were  not  washed  wit  water  prior  to  pouring  on  the 
preservative  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  film  would  remain  in  the 
Bame  condition  as  the  emulsion  has  been  supposed  to  be  in ;  but  the 
introduction  of  so  powerful  a  solvent  as  water  must  be  held  to  so 
materially  alter  the  conditions  under  which  the  bromide  of  silver 


layer  is  placed  as  to  make  us  hesitate  to  accept  the  view  put  forward 
by  the  advocates  of  the  unconverted  bromide  theory. 

But  we  tested  the  matter  directly  by  a  special  plan.  We  added  an 
emulsion  which  ought  to  contain  a  slight  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
some  alcohol  diluted  with  water,  and  we  quickly  obtained  a  precipitate 
of  the  pyroxyline  and  its  entangled  bromide.  The  precipitated  mass, 
when  quickly  filtered  off,  very  rapidly  washed  and  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  days  in  distilled  water,  has  not  yielded  up  to  water  any¬ 
thing  but  nitrate  of  silver,  though  it  is  evident  that  if  the  precipitated 
bromide  of  silver  had  entangled  soluble  bromide  in  the  emulsion  it 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  hold  it  during  the  rapid  treatment  with 
the  dilute  alcohol ;  whereas,  at  the  end  of  the  trial  the  presence  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  proper  excess  appears  to  indicate  that  probably 
no  such  locking  up  of  bromide — certainly  not  to  the  extent  sup¬ 
posed —  could  have  taken  place,  otherwise  the  bromide  should  have 
appeared  in  excess  in  the  aqueous  solution  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  is  little  solid  foundation  for  the  view 
already  so  often  referred  to,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  the  direct  expe¬ 
riments  of  Mr.  Lea,  and  at  variance  as  it  also  is  with  the  other  facts 
mentioned.  Further  :  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  to  develope  difficult 
and  somewhat  treacherous  theory  when  the  more  simple  one  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Lea  lies  ready  to  hand— a  theory  which,  we  would 
venture  to  say,  may  be  regarded  as  on  the  whole  much  less  open  to 
objection  than  that  previously  broached. 


ON  FUMING  ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 

The  comments  which  have  lately  appeared  on  Mr.  Henderson’s  short 
article  on  fuming  albumenised  paper,  which  appeared  in  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  and  Mr.  Henderson’s  kind  offer 
made  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal  to  afford  further  informa¬ 
tion  to  any  who  might  require  it,  has  had  the  effect  of  inundating 
this  gentleman  with  letters  having  reference  to  the  subject.  At  Mr. 
Henderson’s  suggestion  we  here  give  the  Almanac  article  referred  to, 
and  have  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  the  sensitised  paper  be  thoroughly  dry.  Those 
who  have  failed  in  obtaining  satisfactory  results  have  done  so  in 
most  cases  from  a  neglect  of  this  precaution.  The  following  is  the 
article  referred  to : — 

“ Do  you  fume  your  sensitised  paper? ”  At  least,  as  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  the  answer  is  almost  universally  “  No  ;  we  get 
sufficiently  good  prints  without  it,  and  why  should  we  be  at  the 
trouble?”  The  latter  expression  is  not  to  be  found  in  my 
dictionary. 

If  any  of  your  readers  will  only  give  fuming  a  fair  trial  they  will 
never  print  another  picture  unless  the  sensitised  paper  be  subjected 
to  ammoniacal  fumes.  With  all  papers,  whether  highly  salted  or 
lowly  salted,  a  weak  bath  or  a  strong  bath,  richer  prints  will  be 
obtained — no  mealiness,  no  refusing  to  tone,  and,  beside  a  great 
saving  in  gold  and  silver,  no  waste  in  bad  prints.  Another  saving 
I  was  almost  going  to  forget — in  irritability  of  temper. 

Now,  good  brethren,  do  try  the  fuming,  if  you  care  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  above-enumerated  advantages.  You  need  not  lay  out 
a  little  fortune  in  getting  an  elaborately-made  box  for  the  purpose; 
any  box  will  do,  no  matter  what  shape  or  size.  Stretch  a  few  pieces 
of  string  across,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top,  to  support  the 
paper.  A  saucer,  with  about  an  ounce  of  liquor  ammonia,  is  put  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  you  have  now  a  complete  fuming  box, 
unless  you  like  to  put  a  strip  of  felt  on  the  top  edge  to  keep  in  the 
fumes. 

The  time  of  fuming  depends  on  the  acidity  of  the  bath  and  the 
amount  of  ammonia  liberated— time,  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  I 
fume  two  sheets  at  a  time,  placing  them  back  to  back  on  the  strings. 
The  paper  prints  a  beautiful  purple-blue,  with  a  tinge  of  bronze. 

Why  fuming  is  so  largely  adopted  in  America,  while  it  finds  no 
favour  with  the  “  Britishers,”  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain.  I  am  afraid 
we  are  getting  too  conservative,  and  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  that 
groove  the  better  so  far  as  photographic  operations  are  concerned. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  try  fuming  fairly,  I  will  rest  content 
that  my  annual  mite  to  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  will  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  referred  to  the  adoption  of  ammonia  fuming 

iu  America.  Xu  order  that  the  method  adopted  hy  some  priaters  in 
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that  country  may  be  seen,  we  subjoin  a  condensation  of  an  article  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hearn,  on  the  silvering  and  fuming  of  paper,  that  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  World:— 

For  the  sake  of  distinction  and  also  of  treating  these  two  processes 
I  will  treat  of  them  under  two  heads,  viz : — 

1.  Silvering  your  paper. 

2.  Fuming  your  paper. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  photography  than  this  comparatively 
simple  process  of  “  silvering  your  paper,”  for  upon  this,  in  a  great 
measure,  depends  the  brilliancy  of  your  prints.  Make  up  a  silver 
bath  for  paper  according  to  the  following  formula : — 

Crys.  nitrate  of  silver  . . .  1  ounce. 

Pure  filtered  rain  or  distilled  water  .  4  ounces. 

When  completely  dissolved,  add-— 

Nitric  acid,  C.  P.  (stirred  well)  .  5  drops. 

Aqua  amm.  cone.  „  „  .  8  „ 

Sat.  sol.  alum .  2  drachms. 

Shake  up  well  and  add — 

Pure  filtered  rain  or  distilled  water  .  8  ounces. 

Alcohol  .  %  ounce. 

When  wanted  for  use,  filter. 

Before  using  your  bath  always  be  sure  that  it  is  alkaline.  When 
this  formula  was  first  published  I  was  using  it  then  at  about  forty 
grains  to  the  ounce  ;  but  since  cold  weather  has  set  in  so  decidedly  I 
have  made  it  stronger,  and  at  the  present  time  it  never  gets  lower 
than  fifty  grains  before  I  dose  it  up  to  about  fifty-five  strong  to  the 
ounce,  and  so  I  keep  it  about  this  strength  all  the  time. 

Great  care  and  a  little  skill  is  required  in  the  manner  of  silvering 
a  sheet  of  paper  properly. 

The  way  that  I  was  taught  to  do,  and  the  one  which  I  think  is 
best,  is  the  following: — Take  hold  of  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
of  the  sheet  (back  towards  you)  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  with  the  right  hand,  and  bend  in  the  back 
of  the  sheet.  Then  plat;e  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  sheet  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  dish,  midway  between  the  right  and  left  corners ; 
keep  hold  of  the  corner  and  draw  the  sheet  towards  you,  and  at 
the  same  time  lower  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  By  placing  the 
sheet  on  the  bath  in  this  way  you  will  not  have  the  trouble  of  blow¬ 
ing  at  the  bubbles  to  break  them,  which  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
thing  to  do. 

In  taking  the  sheet  off  again,  take  hold  of  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  with  the  right  hand,  raise  it  slowly  until  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  rises  ;  take  hold  of  that  with  the  left  hand,  and  slowly  raise 
the  sheet  until  all  the  other  corners  are  off,  and  let  the  silver  drain 
off  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  By  taking  it  off  slowly  only  a  few 
drops  will  drain  off.  Then  bend  in  the  back  of  the  sheet,  bring  the 
two  upper  corners  together,  take  hold  of  them  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  then  take  hold  of  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  with  the  left  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  let  go  the  upper 
right-hand  corner,  and  the  silver  will  drain  off  that  corner  which 
was  put  on  last  and  came  off  first ;  and  thus  the  sheet  will  be  evenly 
silvered  and  all  parts  of  it  will  print  alike.  Do  not  have  the  room 
in  which  you  hang  your  paper  to  dry  too  warm,  for  it  will  not  print 
as  brilliantly  as  if  it  were  only  moderately  warm.  If  you  put  on  tags 
on  the  corner  for  the  silver  to  drain  off  on  put  on  clean  tissue-paper, 
and  then  it  will  not  discolour  the  corner  of  your  paper. 

I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  among  some  photographers  that  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  as  to  how  long  the  paper  is  silvered,  providing 
it  is  not  silvered  so  short  a  time  as  to  make  the  prints  show  decided 
signs  of  weakness. 

Now,  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  silvering  paper  besides 
mechanically  laying  a  sheet  on  the  bath  and  taking  it  off  again, 
without  any  reference  either  to  time  or  the  way  in  which  it  is  done, 
so  long  as  this  process  is  done.  In  the  morning,  before  you  silver, 
you  must  look  over  your  negatives  that  you  are  to  print  during  the 
day  and  note  what  kind  of  negatives  you  have.  Now,  suppose  you 
have  about  twenty-five  negatives  to  print,  and  on  looking  through  them 
find  that  ten  are  very  intense  ones,  five  are  very  weak  ones,  and  the 
remaining  ones  of  about  the  right  intensity,  so  as  to  give  prints  that 
are  neither  too  intense  nor  too  weak,  but  just  right.  Now,  mark  on 
one  corner  of  a  sheet  20",  and  silver  it  exactly  20".  The  second  and 
third  sheets  do  likewise.  On  one  corner  of  each  of  the  next  two 
sheets  mark  2',  and  silver  them  exactly  2'.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
sheets  mark  1',  and  silver  them  likewise.  Fume  the  20"  paper  as 
short  a  time  as  you  can  without  having  it  print  reddish.  Cut  it  up 
in  sizes  suitable  for  printing,  and  print  your  intense  negatives  with 
it.  Print  the  negatives  hare  and  stand  it  up  face  to  the  sun,  and 
the  best  prints  obtainable  from  intense  negatives  can  be  had  in  this 
way. 


The  advantage  of  long  silvering  on  a  moderately-strong  bath  is 
readily  seen  in  the  case  of  weak  negatives.  Take  your  2'  paper  and 
fume  it  (the  time  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  fuming).  Cut  this 
up  also  and  place  it  under  your  weak  negatives  to  print.  Print 
through  tissue-paper,  regulating  the  number  according  to  its  weak¬ 
ness.  The  negatives  that  are  of  the  right  intensity  use  with  the  1' 
paper.  Fume  as  given  below,  and  print  as  you  think  best. 

The  advantage  of  being  precise  about  silvering  your  paper  can  be 
seen  by  printing  the  intense  negatives  with  your  2'  paper,  and  the 
weak  negatives  with  your  paper.  In  the  former  case  you  will  see 
that  the  intense  negatives  give  off  prints  that  are  as  cold  as  “  Green¬ 
land’s  icy  mountains,”  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  prints  will 
be  as  weak  as  “a  new-born  baby.”  The  result  of  the  finished 
picture  will  more  than  enough  pay  for  the  extra  trouble  that  you 
have  experienced  in  making  them,  and  in  this  case,  at  least,  the 
great  Yankee  question,  “  Will  it  pay?"  is  answered — “It  ivill  pay." 

Fuming  the  Paper,  which  has  at  last  become  so  popular  in  America, 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  paper ;  for,  besides  making  it  more  sensitive, 
it  also  imparts  a  moisture  to  the  paper,  which  in  the  dry  summer 
months  is  very  acceptable.  The  fuming-box  which  I  am  using  is 
very  simple  in  its  construction,  being  a  simple  square  box,  with  a 
false  bottom  about  three-fourths  of  a  foot  from  the  real  bottom. 
The  false  bottom  is  perforated  with  holes  about  one  inch  apart,  in 
the  middle,  and  closer  together  as  they  proceed  outward,  The  holes 
are  of  the  size  that  the  largest  gimlets  make.  It  is  large  enough  to 
fume  three  sheets,  which  is  all  that  I  care  about  fuming  at  once. 

On  the  real  bottom  of  the  box  I  place  a  saucer  containing  some 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  every  time  I  put  in  a  sheet  or  two  of 
paper  to  fume  I  put  in  about  lialf-an-ounce  of  liquor  ammonia  on  to 
the  carbonate,  and  place  the  saucer  on  the  middle  part  of  the  bottom. 
By  this  means  the  fumes  of  the  ammonia  will  come  up  through  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  paper  will  be  fumed  evenly.  Fuming 
with  this  addition  to  your  box  will  require  a  few  minutes  longer  than 
without  it. 

On  the  time  of  fuming  little  remains  to  be  said.  If  you  wish  to 
fume  paper  to  print  weak  negatives  with,  let  it  remain  in  your  box 
at  least  half-an-hour.  The  advantage  of  this  will  be  seen  when  you 
have  printed  your  paper;  for,  if  you  let  the  paper  remain  in  your 
box  this  time,  it  will  give  much  stronger  prints  than  if  you  fumed  it 
only  a  few  minutes.  I  have  seen  it  recommended  somewhere  (I  do 
not  remember  where  at  present),  and,  having  tried  it,  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  decidedly. 

For  intense  negatives  short  fuming  is  best.  The  best  way  to  find 
out  how  long  to  fume  is  to  experiment  a  little,  watch  closely  the 
results,  and  take  heed  of  them.  I  will  simply  repeat  a  sentence 
that  I  wrote  in  an  article  on  fuming  in  the  November  number  of  the 
World: — “If  you  fume  your  paper  too  short  a  time  it  will  print  a 
yellowish-red  colour,  and  if  you  fume  too  long  it  will  print  a  very 
cold  colour.  The  medium  is  far  better.”  For  the  same  kind  of 
negatives  silver  your  paper  alike,  and  fume  it  alike,  if  it  ivill  result 
letter  by  so  doing. 

We  believe  that  all  the  information  which  can  be  desired  on  the 
subject  of  ammonia  fuming  will  have  been  obtained  from  the  fore¬ 
going  communications. 


When  favoured,  a  few  days  ago,  with  a  visit  by  Sir  Jocelyn  Coghill, 
Bart.,  we  received  from  that  gentleman  some  information  concerning 
an  exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  Dublin  in  May.  It  is  intended 
to  be  rendered  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  photographers  through¬ 
out  the  three  kingdoms  are  cordially  invited  to  send  some  of  their 
pictorial  treasures  for  exhibition.  All  photographs  intended  for  this 
purpose  should  be  sent  before  the  end  of  April,  either  direct  to  the 
exhibition  building  in  Dublin  or  to  Mr.  Smith  (late  Green),  carrier, 
Charles-street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London.  We  shall  announce 
further  particulars  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  We  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  reminding  our  readers  who  intend  sending  pictures  to 
the  International  Exhibition  that,  although  the  time  for  sending 
them  in  is,  strictly  speaking,  past,  yet  that  a  delay  of  a  very  few 
days  will  not  make  a  material  difference.  The  present  week,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  contributions  being  sent  in. 


THE  CHLORO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

A  recent  review  of  the  dry-plate  work  done  during  the  past  season 
enables  me  to  draw  the  following  inferences  with  regard  to  various 
modifications  in  the  process  : — 
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First :  I  am  confirmed  in  my  general  conclusion  that  the  useful 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  within  the  limits  of  the  different 
formulas  which  I  have  published  ;  that  is,  that  it  is  always  best  to 
have  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  present,  and  that  that  excess  should 
vary  from  a  small  one  up  to  four  or  five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
emulsion. 

The  effect  upon  the  appearance  of  the  negative  itself  of  different 
proportions  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  interesting  and  well  marked.  With 
an  excess  of  one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce  the  negative  is  of  a  fine 
brown  colour.  As  the  quantity  is  increased  the  negative  becomes 
more  grey  in  shade.  As  far  as  this  matter  of  colour  goes,  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  brown  shade.  It  prints  better, 
and  gives  a  more  brilliant  effect.  As  might  be  expected,  the  brown 
colour  is  much  more  non-actinic  than  the  grey.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  negatives  made  with  a  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  need 
to  be  denser  to  the  eye,  because  of  their  greater  permeability  to  light, 
and  if  this  be  not  attended  to  the  results  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  tendency,  when  the  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  very  large,  is  to  a  difficult  development.  The  image,  indeed, 
comes  out  rapidly,  but  the  development  soon  begins  to  lag.  It  con¬ 
sequently  becomes  necessary  to  use  larger  quantities  of  alkali,  and 
generally  to  force  the  operation.  Very  frequently  a  re-development 
with  acid  pyro.  and  silver  is  found  to  be  required ;  and  here  a  new 
trouble  presents  itself.  Those  films  in  which  the  quantity  of  nitrate 
is  large  give  an  image  which  has  comparatively  little  affinity  for  the 
acid  redevelopment.  The  gain  in  density  is  consequently  very  slow. 
I  have  seen  cases  where,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  in  a  redeveloping 
bath  in  excellent  condition,  the  gain  in  density  was  barely  percepti¬ 
ble,  and  where  four  or  five  hours  were  necessary  to  give  printing 
density.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  regular 
result  of  using  a  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  tendency  is 
in  this  direction,  and  the  development  is  very  much  more 
troublesome. 

I  have  always  stated  from  the  very  first,  in  the  most  unmistakable 
way,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  increased  in  the  proportion 
of  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  consequently,  the  fact  cannot 
with  any  propriety  be  brought  forward,  as  has  been  done,  as  a  new 
discovery.  But  I  also  say  that  the  best  results,  as  a  whole,  will  be 
obtained  by  keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  various  formulae  which 
I  have  worked  out. 

I  have  next  to  speak  of  another  serious  difficulty  that  connects 
itself  with  the  use  of  a  very  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This 
is  the  great  tendency  to  solarisation.  In  dry-plate  work  a  consider¬ 
able  latitude  of  exposure  is  essential.  If  a  moderate  mistake  of 
exposure  is  to  be  fatal  we  may  lose  a  whole  day’s  work ;  we  have 
no  opportunity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wet  process,  of  correcting  in 
the  subsequent  plates  the  errors  of  the  first.  Latitude  of  exposure 
is,  therefore,  for  all  dry  processes  an  absolute  essential. 

If,  now,  a  plate  be  made  with  a  very  large  excess  of  silver  it  will, 
if  the  exact  exposure  be  hit,  go  through  all  the  subsequent  stages  very 
satisfactorily  ;  but  if  the  exposure  have  exceeded  a  certain  point  there 
will  be  an  absence  of  detail  in  the  high  lights.  Not  only  the 
very  highest  lights  will  have  received  a  maximum  impression,  but 
also  those  of  several  grades  below  will  have  received  this  maximum 
impression  ;  all  of  these,  will,  therefore,  come  out  equally  dense  in  the 
development.  The  result  will  be,  not  anything  like  snowiness  in 
the  high  lights,  but  a  flat  half-tint  where  there  ought  to  be  shading 
and  gradation. 

I  endeavoured,  in  a  recent  communication  to  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  to  make  clear  the  very  great  influence  which  dif¬ 
ferent  preservatives  exert  on  these  dry  plates.  Exactly  as  we  descend 
in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  preservative  itself  we  need  more  free  nitrate 
of  silver  to  compensate  for  the  difference. 

This  principle  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility,  because 
it  will  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  good  qualities  of  any  pre¬ 
servative  that  we  may  prefer  to  use.  If  the  preservative  be  some¬ 
what  deficient  in  sensitiveness  we  can  compensate  for  that  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  silver.  The  following  experiment  will  place  this  influence 
of  preservatives  in  a  strong  light 

Some  plates  were  prepared  for  trial  with  about  eight  grains  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver — some  being  made  with  pyrogallic  acid,  and  some 
with  cochineal.  One  of  each  was  exposed  on  the  same  view  in  direct 
succession.  The  pyrogallic  plate,  as  being  the  least  sensitive,  was 
given  one-quarter  longer  exposure.  It  proved  to  be  rightly  timed, 
and  gave  a  good  negative.  The  other  plate,  through  having  had  a 
considerably  less  exposure,  was  solarised,  and  gave  a  flat  print. 

Perhaps  these  principles  will  be  more  useful  if  I  give  a  practical 
application  of  them.  I  do  so  with  some  reservation,  however, 
because  the  amount  of  experience  necessary  for  arriving  at  absolute 


conclusions  is  necessarily  very  large.  Also  the  character  of  the 
pyroxyline  has  a  good  deal  of  influence. 

Preservative .  Excess  of  nitrate  of  silver 

which  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  so  far  as  I  can  at 
present  judge. 

Cochineal  .  1  to  3  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Pyrogallic  acid  ^ 

Litmus 


f 

1 


2  to  4 


Tea 

Tannin  y .  3  to  0 

Gallic  acid 

I  no  longer  recommend  cochineal  or  litmus. 


I  have  obtained  most 
excellent  results  from  both;  but  on  litmus  the  image  fades  out  too 
rapidly,  and  cochineal  plates  do  not  keep  well.  Pyrogallic  acid  is  a 
very  pleasant  preservative  to  work  with ;  as  yet  I  cannot  speak 
definitely  of  its  keeping  qualities.  In  this  respect  tannin  and  gallic 
acid  are  so  well  tried  and  so  favourably  known,  that  for  plates  to  be 
kept  for  some  time  it  is  certainly  safer  to  use  them. 

All  of  these  preservatives  do  best  with  gum  and  sugar,  except  the 
tea.  Ten  grains  of  gum  and  ten  of  sugar  to  the  ounce  is  what  I 
generally  use,  though  I  am  now  making  some  experiments  with  more 
gum  and  less  sugar,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Gordon. 

I  notice  that  one  of  your  correspondents,  who  has  tried  pyrogallic 
acid  and  reports  satisfactory  results,  prefers  to  use  more  than  my 
formula  calls  for.  I  once  gave  a  careful  trial  to  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  quantity  I  commonly  use  (half  a  drachm  of  sixty-grain 
alcoholic  solution  to  eight  ounces  of  preservative)  and  a  plate  made 
with  double  the  quantity.  But  I  could  perceive  no  advantage;  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate  made  with  the  lesser  quantity  equalled  that 
of  the  plate  made  with  the  greater.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  COLONEL  WORTLEY’S 
EMULSION  PROCESS. 

I  have  been  occupied  during  the  last  few  days  with  trials  of  some  of 
Colonel  Wortley’s  dry  plates,  and  experiments  with  his  new  emulsion 
and  preservative,  which  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  since 
his  return  home  from  Paris.  In  hopes  that  an  account  of  these 
experiments  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  my  readers,  I 
will  endeavour  to  describe  them  as  minutely  and  graphically  as 
possible. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  emulsion 
and  dry  plates  may  be  forwarded  with  safety  from  England  to  France, 
without  being  opened  by  the  douaniers,  by  simply  describing  the 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  packet,  giving  the  full  name  and  address 
of  the  sender,  and  requesting  that  they  may  not  be  examined  by  day¬ 
light.  On  two  occasions  I  have  received  from  Colonel  Wortley 
sensitive  dry  plates  thus  forwarded,  which  have  arrived  in  good 
condition. 

Two  of  the  last  batch  of  dry  plates  have  been  exposed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  with  the  following  results  : — 

The  test  object  in  both  cases  was  a  rustic  kiosk  in'  my  garden, 
having  on  one  side  an  arbor  vitce,  half  of  which  was  in  shadow,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  line  of  distant  hills.  The  time  was  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  On  both  occa- 
aions  I  gave  the  same  exposure,  which  was  that  required  by  a  very 
good  wet  collodion  plate  bromo-iodised  and  developed  with  iron. 
This  exposure  turned  out  to  be  amply  sufficient  and  about  right. 
One  of  the  plates  was  developed  in  the  following  manner : — Half-an- 
ounce  of  alcohol  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  was  put  into 
a  measure  ;  to  this  was  added  one  small  drop  of  a  five-grain  solution 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  two  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  one  small 
drop  of  ammonia.  This  developer  was  poured  over  the  film  without 
any  previous  washing ;  it  flowed  well  to  all  the  corners  and  edges, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two  a  feeble  image  began  to  appear. 
This  was  subsequently  intensified  with  a  little  more  ammonia  added 
to  the  developer,  and  the  negative  was  then  washed  and  fixed  with 
hypo.  In  this  state  it  had  a  reddish  tinge  by  transmitted  light,  and 
a  fine  creamy  appearance  by  reflected  light.  Its  density  was  about 
half  that  required  for  silver  printing ;  but  the  right  density  was  easily 
obtained  by  subsequent  treatment  by  the  new  mercurial  intensifying 
process  described  in  my  last  letter.  The  negative  turned  out  good, 
the  film  held  on  well  to  the  glass,  and  the  few  very  small  blisters 
which  showed  themselves  went  down  on  drying  and  produced  no 
bad  effect.  The  lights  of  this  negative  are  as  clear  as  crystal,  and 
not  veiled  in  the  least  degree. 

For  the  second  plate  a  different  developer  was  used,  which  con¬ 
tained  no  alcohol.  Being  the  same  as  that  used  in  all  the  subsequent 
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experiments  about  to  be  described,  a  single  statement  of  its  composi¬ 


tion  will  suffice,  viz. : — 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  3  grains. 

Ammonia,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water .  1  minim. 


Solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  (5  grains  to  the  oz.)  1  „ 

The  plate  was  washed  with  rain  water,  and  then  the  above  was 
poured  over  it.  As  before,  a  pale  image  made  its  appearance  in  a 
minute  or  two,  and  was  intensified  by  adding  another  minim  or  two 
of  ammonia  to  the  developer.  But  this  time  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
report  that  the  film  blistered  very  badly — so  badly,  in  fact,  that  the 
negative  was  ruined.  I  never  saw  such  a  tremendous  crop  of 
blisters  before  upon  any  plate,  and  the  intensifying  solutions  subse¬ 
quently  got  under  them,  and  produced  yellow  spots  when  the  film 
was  dry.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  mode  of  deve¬ 
lopment  was  not  that  which  Colonel  Wortley  recommends,  so  that  he 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  failure.  In  all  respects,  except 
the  yellow  spots  produced  by  the  blisters,  and  the  well-known  brain 
markings,  &c.,  which  the  wrinkling  of  the  film  produces  in  the  sky, 
the  negative  w7as  good  and  the  lights  clear.  The  film  was  not  glued 
down  to  the  glass,  but  slipped  about  like  a  skin  towards  the  end  of 
the  operations ;  the  blisters  were,  therefore,  due  to  the  preserva¬ 
tive  employed,  and  not  to  the  very  weak  preliminary  coating  of 
albumen. 

The  Colonel’s  mode  of  developing,  without  washing  the  film  and 
with  the  same  alcohol  throughout,  is  strongly  to  be  recommended,  not 
only  as  preventing  blisters,  but  as  being  very  neat  and  simple  en 
route,  when  the  water  one  gets  at  inns  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on 
for  washing  the  latent  image.  I  shall  always  adopt  this  plan  in 
future,  for  the  cost  of  the  alcohol  is  not  much,  since  half  a  pint  will 
develope  about  two  dozen  stereoscopic  plates,  When  plates  are  dried 
by  a  final  rinse  with  alcohol  the  same  will  probably  do  for  the 
developer. 

The  next  two  plates  tried  were  from  a  batch  of  six  which  the 
Colonel  sent  me  about  three  months  ago,  and  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  in  one  of  my  letters  in  the  last  volume.  They  have  been 
kept  in  a  common  deal  plate-box  in  my  dark  room  out  of  doors 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  air  of  Brittany  unprotected  —  a  rather  severe  ordeal.  I 
was  not  very  sanguine  of  the  result,  being  one  of  the  sceptics  on  the 
subject  of  the  good-keeping  properties  of  dry  plates.  The  result, 
however,  agreeably  surprised  me  ;  both  plates  turned  out  well  —  as 
well,  in  fact,  as  the  one  which  I  exposed  on  the  first  receipt  of  the 
parcel,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Colonel’s  possession.  It  is  true  I 
gave  them  rather  a  longer  exposure ;  but  the  light  may  not  have  been 
the  same  in  the  two  cases.  They  were  developed  without  alcohol, 
and  showed  no  blisters.  The  Colonel’s  new  plates  are,  however, 
more  sensitive  than  those  by  his  old  process.  This  proof  of  the 
good  keeping  qualities  of  the  plates  was  highly  satisfactory.  One  of 
them  was  developed  the  day  after  exposure.  In  both  the  lights  were 
clear. 

Now  we  come  to  some  experiments  with  the  emulsion  and  pre¬ 
servative. 

A  plate  was  coated,  washed  for  about  five  minutes  in  two  changes 
of  water,  treated  with  the  preservative,  and  exposed  wet.  It  had  the 
same  exposure,  under  the  same  conditions,  as  one  of  the  dry  plates 
of  the  last  batch  sent,  and  turned  out  well  and  fully  exposed.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  it  was  more  sensitive  than  the  dry  plate, 
and  it  would  not  develope  to  quite  the  same  density.  The  reason 
may  have  been  that  it  was  not  immersed  in  a  lath  of  preservative, 
but  had  it  simply  poured  over  the  film  and  left  on  for  a  minute  or 
two. 

The  next  plate  was  treated  with  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin 
instead  of  with  the  Colonel’s  preservative.  It  required  rather  a  longer 
exposure,  and  gave  more  density. 

Three  plates  were  now  prepared  with  the  emulsion,  treated  with 
different  preservatives,  and  put  away  to  dry.  One  had  the  Colonel’s 
new  preservative,  another  a  fifteen-grain  tannin  solution,  and  the  third 
albumen  with  three  minims  of  ammonia  per  ounce.  All  three  plates 
had  a  preliminary  coating  of  albumen  of  the  usual  strength.  They  were 
exposed  and  developed  the  next  day  with  the  aqueous  alkaline  deve¬ 
loper.  The  two  first  were  about  equally  sensitive,  and,  strange  to 
say,  required  about  three  times  as  much  exposure  as  the  Colonel’s 
own  plates  of  the  quick  batch.  The  albumen  plate  was,  however, 
quite  as  sensitive  as  his  own,  and  gave  a  magnificent  negative, 
except  that  it  would  not  readily  intensify.  In  its  first  stage  nothing 
could  be  finer ;  there  were  qualities  about  it  which  you  only  see  in 
albumen  negatives,  viz.,  evenness,  homogeneity,  and  delicacy ;  it  had 
also  the  peculiar  yellow  colour  of  albumen  negatives.  Not  one  of 
these  three  plates  blistered  in  the  least,  though  I  fully  expected  the 


Colonel’s  preservative  to  yield  a  copious  crop.  The  secret  of  all  this 
is  known  only  to  our  gallant  friend,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
account  for  it. 

One  more  experiment  remains  to  be  described,  and,  as  it  turned 
out  well,  I  am  anxious  to  lay  some  stress  upon  it.  The  preservative 
employed  was  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tannin,  strength  five  grains 
to  the  ounce.  The  plate,  after  being  coated  with  the  emulsion  and 
washed,  was  drained  for  a  minute ;  then  the  above  solution  was 
poured  over  it,  left  to  flow  backwards  and  forwards  until  the  lines 
disappeared,  and  the  plate  was  put  up  to  dry.  It  was  developed  with 
the  alcoholic  developer,  and  turned  out  capitally.  The  sensitiveness 
was  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  most  rapid  plates  ; 
but  all  the  faults  due  to  irregularities  of  drying  were  eliminated,  and 
the  negative  was  particularly  even  and  uniform. 

In  all  the  above  experiments  there  was  never  the  slightest  trace  of 
fog,  although  I  always  pushed  well  with  ammonia.  The  Colonel’s 
emulsion  is  capital  as  regards  sensitiveness  and  good  keeeping  quali¬ 
ties  so  far,  and  the  mode  of  making  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  dis¬ 
covery.  It  is  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  I  had  proposed  to 
myself  for  this  summer’s  serious  work.  One  thing  is  evident  to 
those  who  work  the  wet  process  out  of  doors  in  a  tent,  namely, 
that  they  may  use  this  emulsion  instead  of  common  collodion,  and  a 
bath  of  water  instead  of  a  nitrate  bath.  The  development  will  be  a 
little  longer,  but  there  will  be  less  risk  of  stains. 

The  final  problem  which  yet  remains  to  be  solved  in  the  dry  col¬ 
lodion  processes  is  how  to  prepare  at  once  a  powdery  collodion  which 
shall  yield  a  soapy  film  when  new,  so  that  no  preliminary  coating 
shall  be  required.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  a  film  of  this  kind 
should  blister  with  any  preservative.  This  point,  however,  I  can 
easily  settle  by  using  a  gum  preservative  with  some  old  bromised 
collodion  I  have  by  me  which  gives  a  soapy  film.  The  reader  shall 
hear  the  result  in  a  future  letter.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COMBINED  NEGATIVES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

The  pictures  of  Mr.  Diston,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  bring  before 
you  this  evening,  are  probably  as  perfect  examples  of  the  system  of 
combination  which  he  works  as  have  yet  been  exhibited.  That 
system  has  by  no  means  had  a  fair  trial  as  yet,  seeing  that  the 
method  by  which  the  pictures  are  produced  has  never  yet  been 
publicly  stated,  although  sufficient  has  been  divulged  to  allow  me  to 
indicate  the  entire  process ;  but  in  case  it  may  be  said  that  half 
information  is  no  information,  I  may  and  ought  to  mention  that  the 
entire  method  can  be  had  for  half-a-crown,  the  process  being  fully 
set  forth  by  its  author,  Mr.  Alex.  Johnston,  of  Wick,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  at  that  price. 

I  may  at  once  say  that  this  is  not  a  process  by  which  old 
negatives  can  be  made  easily  into  combination  pictures.  They 
must  be  dealt  with  by  other  and  more  ordinary  methods.  With 
this  process  new  negatives  require  to  be  made  and  produced  in 
such  a  way  that  it  becomes  possible  for  one,  two.  or  three  films  to  be 
placed  upon  each  other.  The  parts  wished  to  be  destroyed  behind 
the  first  or  ground  negative  being  dissolved  out  by  suitable  chemicals 
combined  with  mechanical  manipulations,  and  so  you  have  say  two 
negatives  which  may  be  said  to  contain  one  picture ;  on  the  one  you 
have  one  part  of  the  subject,  on  the  other  the  other  part.  These  two 
are  joined,  and  when  thoroughly  combined  you  have  in  appearance 
one  negative,  only  the  two  films  being  cemented  together. 

The  same  process  is  possible  with  three  or  even  four  films  ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  profitable  to  carry  the  idea  beyond 
four  or,  at  most,  five  films  combined  on  one  plate.  Most  of  those 
before  you  are  from  two  plates,  I  believe,  but  some  are  composed  of 
three. 

The  joinings  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  select,  and  by  this  process 
you  are  saved,  by  one  manual  operation,  the  repetition  of  printings 
necessary  by  all  the  other  modes  of  combination  printing  by  special 
frames,  &c. ;  for  in  this  the  negatives  are  combined  and  made  one, 
so  that  any  ordinary  printer  can  print  these  beautiful  pictures, 
exercising  no  more  care  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  an  ordinary 
negative. 

I  need,  I  believe,  say  nothing  further  on  the  subject  than  this — 
that  if  for  half-a-crown  professional  and  amateur  photographers  can 
get  full  information  of  the  mode  of  producing  photographs  such  as 
those  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  you,  then  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Society,  at  least,  should  send  northwards  to  Wick  a 
shoal  of  half-crowns  and  get  the  pamphlet,  and  then  inundate  us 
every  meeting  night  with  pictures  at  least  as  good  as  these  are. 

P.  Lothian. 
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THE  “PERIPATETIC  PHOTOGRAPHER”  ON  LIGHT, 
HEAT,  ACTINISM,  AND  PATENTS. 

Thanking  Mr.  Stillman  for  his  flattering  expression  of  opinion, 

I  proceed  to  notice  his  point  of  dissent  from  my  observations  on 
Professor  Tyndall’s  lecture  on  the  identity  of  heat  and  light.  Mr. 
Stillman  says : — 

“It  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  photography,  so  called,  is  not  the  work 
of  the  light  but  the  chemical  ray,  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  separate 
one  from  the  other  in  a  complete  and  undestructive  manner,  we  should 
be  able  to  take  a  photograph  without  light.” 

I,  in  common  with  the  vast  majority  of  physicists,  consider  that  the 
proofs  of  photography  being  the  work  of  the  chemical  ray  have  been 
abundant.  Without  going  into  the  abstract  question  of  what  light 
is,  let  us  take  a  beam  as  it  is  projected  into  our  atmosphere  from  the 
sun,  and  ascertain  what  lessons  we  can  deduce  from  its  behaviour 
when  analysed  by  a  prism.  An  otherwise  perfectly  dark  chamber  is 
selected  for  our  experiment,  the  beam  of  sunlight  being  admitted 
through  an  aperture  in  the  shutter,  and  by  means  of  the  prism 
spread  out  in  a  beautiful  spectrum  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
table  before  us.  Observe  that  the  end  of  the  spectrum  on  the  same 
side  of  the  unused  surface  of  the  prism,  which  is  assumed  to  be 
triangular,  is  violet,  the  farther  end  being  red  and  the  centre  yellow. 
A  sheet  of  sensitive  photographic  paper  somewhat  larger  than  the 
spectrum  visible,  and  which  is  technically  designated  “  the  visible 
spectrum,”  is  laid  down  and  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  these  coloured  rays  for  a  short  time.  If,  now,  the  aperture 
through  which  the  light  was  admitted  be  closed  and  the  paper 
examined  by  candle  light,  what  is  found  ?  It  is  seen  that  the  portion 
of  the  sensitive  paper  on  which  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  was 
thrown  is  very  decidedly  blackened,  whereas  the  other  end  is  not  at 
all  discoloured. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  is  best  to  keep  a  candle  burning  on 
the  table,  and  have  a  flap  shutter  by  which  the  solar  light  may  be 
excluded  whenever  it  is  so  desired.  Careful  inspection  will  reveal 
something  more  than  the  result  I  have  just  broadly  stated.  It  will 
show  that,  although  the  greatest  amount  of  darkening  of  the  paper 
has  taken  place  at  the  portion  on  which  the  violet  ray  fell,  the 
darkening  influence  has  really  proceeded  a  considerable  way  up  the 
spectrum,  and,  strong  in  the  violet  and  indigo  rays,  has  become 
weaker  as  it  passed  up,  being  feeble  in  the  green  and  almost  absent 
in  the  yellow,  beyond  which  it  is  not  able  to  force  its  way.  But  at 
the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  a  singular  phenomenon  has 
occurred ;  for,  although  no  spectrum  is  to  be  seen  beyond  the  violet 
or  lavender,  the  sensitive  paper  is  found  to  have  darkened  very  much 
beyond  this  part,  proving,  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner,  that 
there  are  dark  rays  of  very  great  chemical  power  that  lie  far  outside 
the  visible  spectrum.  The  whole  space  through  which  these  rays, 
visible  and  invisible,  act  upon  a  photogenically-sensitive  surface  may 
be  designated  the  “  actinic  spectrum,”  nearly  one-half  of  it  being  in¬ 
visible  to  our  sense  of  vision. 

The  same  experiment  proves  that  mere  luminousness,  as  such — or 
what  Mr.  Stillman  calls  “  the  light  ” — is  not  the  agent  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  photograph,  but  that  it  is  produced  really  and  truly  by  the 
actinic  rays.  If  more  proof  of  this  be  wanted  it  can  be  given ;  but 
I  think  that  Mr.  Stillman  will,  after  he  has  tried  two  or  three  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  direction  indicated,  admit  all  that  I  have  said. 

But  he  is  certainly  somewhat  over  hasty  in  the  prediction,  or, 
rather,  assertion,  which  he  makes  as  follows : — 

“  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  photographs  as 
well  by  thermal  as  by  luminous  action.” 

Passing  by,  with  a  smile,  the  bull  unwittingly  originated  by  myself 
and  homologated  by  Mr.  Stillman,  of  a  photograph  disconnected  with 
light,  I  direct  attention  to  the  most  perfect  conditions  under  which 
we  can  obtain  radiant  heat  free  from  any  suspicion  of  light,  viz.,  by 
mounting  a  very  large  cannon  ball  upon  a  pedestal,  the  ball  to  be 
heated  up  to  that  stage  when  it  shall  cease  to  emit  light,  or  a  little 
below  the  red-hot  point. 

Allowing  this  to  be  our  thermal  sun,  and  having  our  sitter  placed 
so  as  to  be  cheered  by  its  radiations,  how  then?  The  room  is 
thoroughly  darkened,  but  the  thermal  emanations  are  abundant. 
How  are  we  to  proceed  to  register  the  amount  of  thermal  radiation 
emitted  from  our  sitter’s  face  and  transmitted  to  our  sensitive  surface  ? 
and  how,  above  all  things,  is  that  surface  to  be  rendered  sensitive  ? 
As  Mr.  Stillman  asserts  that  it  is  “  undoubtedly  true  ”  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  this,  I  should  like  to  know  upon  what  line  of  experi¬ 
mental  investigation  lie  bases  his  belief  or  knowledge  of  this  desirable 
issue. 

The  converse  of  the  experiment  here  noted— that  is,  the  possi- 
b.lity  of  taking  a  photograph  in  a  dark  room  by  the  regulated  ad¬ 


mission  of  the  dark  or  extra-spectral  rays  beyond  the  violet  of  the 
spectrum — I  have  many  times  proved, 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  beg  to  throw  out  the  following  nuts 
to  crack,  and  I  rather  think  they  will  prove  somewhat  hard  : — Is 
violet  a  primary  or  a  secondary  colour,  or  is  it  both  ?  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  violet  in  the  spectrum  and  that  produced 
artificially  by  the  admixture  of  blue  and  red  pigment  ?  And,  arising 
out  of  this,  why  has  a  natural  green  different  physical  characteristics 
from  an  artificial  green  formed  by  the  admixture  of  blue  and  yellow 
pigments,  although  to  the  human  eye  both  colours  are  alike  ? 
Finally  :  wdiat  is  a  natural  primary  colour  ? 

A  few  words  on  the  strictures  of  “  Hypo.”  In  my  observations  on 
patents  I  did  not,  as  he  suggests,  mean  to  be  “  satirical  upon  Colonel 
Wortley;”  for,  without  knowing  much  of  this  gentleman’s  past 
history  and  photographic  career,  I  do  know  that  the  only  patent  con¬ 
nected  with  photography — at  least,  with  which  his  name  has  ever 
been  associated — was  the  old  and  long-dead  Wothlytype  patent ; 
and,  as  you  have  explained,  he  was  then  acting  in  an  official  and 
not  a  private  capacity.  A  Peripatetic  Photographer. 


NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  COLONEL  STUART  WORTLEY. 

A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

Being  in  London  ten  days  ago  I  called  on  the  Editor  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  to  have  a  chat  about  the  new  collodio-bro- 
mide  process  for  dry  plates.  While  doing  so  Colonel  Wortley  came 
in,  and,  having  been  introduced,  he  explained  his  process,  in  which 
I  was  very  much  interested,  and  he  kindly  asked  me  to  come 
out  to  his  house  and  see  for  myself,  which  invitation  I  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted. 

It  was  a  very  dull,  damp,  unpleasant  forenoon — such  a  day  as  I 
would  not  have  thought  of  exposing  a  plate  and  get  anything  of  a 
picture.  I  reached  Rosslyn  House  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  opera¬ 
tions  were  immediately  commenced. 

The  first  plate  was  exposed  twenty-five  seconds.  It  developed 
very  steadily  in  about  ten  minutes,  but  was  over-exposed. 

The  second  plate  was  exposed  fifteen  seconds,  and  developed  a 
very  fine,  clear,  soft  picture,  without  being  intensified.  It  was  fixed, 
washed,  and  set  up  to  dry,  and  varnished  in  order  that  I  might  bring 
it  with  me  to  show  to  this  meeting ;  but  unfortunately  it  came  to  grief. 
Had  the  atmosphere  been  bright  Colonel  Wortley  could  have  taken 
the  view  in  five  or  six  seconds. 

These  plates  stand  any  amount  of  washing.  They  were  washed 
under  a  three-quarter  inch  tap  with  a  good  pressure ;  and,  to  put 
them  to  a  more  severe  test,  Colonel  Wortley  placed  them  on  the 
pavement  three  feet  below  the  tap,  and  still  the  film  was  not  in  the 
slightest  disturbed.  The  plates  had  a  substratum  of  albumen,  and 
were  developed  with  pyro.,  then  with  ammonia  and  bromide,  and,  if 
necessary,  intensified  with  citric  acid  and  silver  as  usual. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me — at  least,  all  the  dry-plate 
workers — that  we  have  at  last  reached  the  point  so  long  desiderated. 
The  whole  process  is  so  simple  and  the  result  so  pleasing,  as  I  saw 
from  a  great  many  negatives  and  prints  at  Rosslyn  House,  that 
there  will  be  no  bother  with  the  bath  and  no  anxiety  about  the 
plates.  You  can  take  the  collodion  with  you  and  prepare  the 
plates,  if  you  are  on  a  journey,  expose  and  develope  them,  at  night, 
and  see  the  result,  so  as  to  regulate  the  exposure  for  the  following 
day. 

I  much  regret  not  being  able  to  show  some  plates  by  this  new 
process,  as  I  fully  expected  to  have  done  so,  but  hope  by  next  meet¬ 
ing  to  have  the  process  thoroughly  tested.  R.  G.  Muir. 


VAGARIES  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

In  a  recent  experiment  with  collodio -bromide  emulsion  containing 
uranium,  as  recommended  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  behaviour  of  the  plate  during  development  led  me  to  the 
belief  that  the  thin,  ghostly  image  was  not  likely  to  supersede  my 
old  process  (with  a  trace  of  free  bromide  in  the  plate). 

I  therefore  made  up  an  emulsion  for  my  old  and  certain  process 
and  added  three  grains  of  silver  in  excess,  so  that  I  could  correct 
it  more  easily,  and  leave  the  trace  of  bromide  to  prevent  fog,  &c., 
in  the  negative.  I  exposed  the  wet  emulsion.  There  were  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  sky,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  forcing  with  ammonia  the 
distant  landscape  very  shyly  made  its  appearance ;  but  my  doctrine 
(and  perhaps  my  self-esteem)  was  knocked  on  the  head,  so  I  set  to 
work  to  discover  the  shortcomings  of  the  hitherto  absolutely  certain 
process. 
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Viewing  my  pulverised  nitrate  of  silver,  its  appearance  bespoke  a 
very  uncleanly  condition.  I  therefore  regarded  it  as  a  piece  of 
wisdom  on  my  part  when  I  say  that,  on  adding  water  to  dissolve  the 
contents  of  the  stock-bottle— intending  to  utilise  it  for  paper  printing 
. — its  rebellious  disposition  surprised  me  a  good  deal,  for  it  remained 
passively  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Shaking  was  useless.  The 
appearance  now  suggested  to  me  that  it  had  either  been  acted  on  by 
the  light,  or  organic  matter  had  by  accident  associated  itself ;  but  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  in  consequence  of  the  bottle  remaining  in 
the  light  the  contents  had  been  reduced  to  metallic  silver ;  or  it  may 
be  to  a  subcliloride,  from  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  I  half 
suspect  the  former  to  be  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  or  rather  the 
catastrophe  it  would  have  been  had  I  prepared  a  few  dozen  plates, 
besides  expending  my  patience  and  railway  fare. 

Perhaps  my  experience  in  this  matter  may  be  of  value  to  other 
workers,  and  may  explain  why  the  old  disciples  of  the  process  found 
the  plates  slow,  although  more  silver  was  added  than  required  to 
convert  or  combine  with  the  bromides  in  the  collodion.  In  reality, 
the  light  having  acted  on  the  silver  in  a  pulverised  state,  and  the 
bromide  in  the  exposed  plate  being  in  excess,  slowness  or  all  the 
other  dissatisfactions  followed.  J.  W.  Gough. 


RESEMBLANCE  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

Not  long  ago,  says  Herr  Prumm,  in  Mittheilungen ,  an  article  went 
the  round  of  the  papers  about  a  photographer  in  Poland  who  had  taken 
the  pictures  of  two  brothers ;  the  latter  refused  payment,  because,  as 
they  said,  the  pictures  were  not  likenesses.  The  photographer  com¬ 
menced  suit  to  get  his  money,  but  the  judge  decided  against  him, 
because  experts  had  declared  that  the  pictures  in  question  did  not 
resemble  the  two  brothers.  The  pictures  did  not  represent  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  persons  for  whose  likeness  they  were  intended. 

The  photographer  considered  himself  justified  in  placing  the  pictures 
in  his  show-window,  writing  under  them  the  device,  “The  highway- 
robbers  so-and-so.”  Instantly  the  brothers  W.  who  had  sat  for  the 
pictures  put  in  an  appearance,  and  said  that  the  exposure  of  the  pictures 
with  such  a  device  was  an  insult  to  them ;  they  declared,  therefore,  the 
pictures  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  themselves,  and  instituted  a  suit 
against  the  photographer. 

This  case  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  comment,  and  before  another 
judgment  is  given  it  will  be  interesting  to  investigate  what  we  may  call 
resemblance  in  photography,  for  the  mathematical  definition  of  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  two  bodies  will  hardly  hold  out  in  portraiture. 

The  definition  generally  sounds  this  way : — If  a  picture  is  to  resemble, 
it  must  reflect  perfectly  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended.  But  this 
phrase  does  not  express  anything,  for  a  mirror  shows  only  those  points 
distinctly  which  we  can  observe  ourselves  from  our  own  standpoint, 
which  is,  therefore,  offered  to  us  under  sharply-defined  conditions. 

Now  when  we  offer  to  the  mirror  a  person  with  very  hollow  cheeks, 
and  when  we  throw  equally  from  both  sides  a  very  intense  light  into 
those  cavities,  the  person  will  appear  most  likely  more  sickly  than  he 
would  under  different  circumstances ;  for  instance,  when  the  light  sur 
rounds  one  side  of  the  face  while  the  other  appears  in  a  half  shadow. 
The  same  face  will  make  a  different  impression  when  we  see  it  in  the 
evening  reflected  in  a  mirror  which  is  illuminated  by  a  single  candle  from 
one  side  only.  The  effect  may  be  increased  till  it  almost  looks  super¬ 
natural,  while  the  living  face  impresses  the  observer  with  the  most 
genial  cordiality. 

When  the  same  face,  only  by  changing  the  illumination,  can  produce 
such  varied  results,  what  changes  must  take  place  when  the  face,  by  a 
change  in  the  surroundings  and  dress,  &c.,  obtains  an  entirely  different 
form  ! 

How  frequently  does  it  happen  to  us  that  we  meet  an  old  friend  whom 
we  have  not  seen  for  some  time,  and  we  address  him  with  the  words— 
“  But  how  you  have  changed  ;  I  can  hardly  recognise  you !”  And  still 
he  has  only  let  his  beard  grow ;  his  cheeks  have  not  become  any  fuller, 
nor  has  his  hair  undergone  any  change.  Remove  his  beard  and  the  old 
familiar  face  meets  our  view  again.  But  when  we  hand  to  such  a 
bearded  friend  a  pair  of  spectacles,  then  he  becomes  changed  beyond 
recognition.  The  female  sex  is  still  more  affected  by  such  modifica 
tions. 

Fashion,  that  wonderfully  striking  argument  in  the  logic  of  every 
lady,  prescribes  a  towering  hair  arrangement.  A  tender  mother  desires 
to  incorporate  this  fashion  in  a  daughter  just  entering  society.  Before, 
the  slender  but  pleasing  face  of  the  girl  was  only  surrounded  by  a  few 
dark  braids ;  now,  however,  the  forehead  is  surmounted  by  a  series  of 
hair  fortifications,  which  rise  to  an  enormous  height. 

The  neck,  which  cannot  boast  of  fulness,  and  which  formerly  was 
carefully  and  neatly  guarded  by  a  standing  collar,  has  lost  its  guardian, 
and  no  longer  offers  any  barrier  to  profane  looks.  The  pleasing,  but 
rather  narrow  girlish  head,  is  all  at  once  transformed  into  that  of  an  old 
maid,  rather  prematurely  old,  which,  instead  of  having  the  charms  of 
nature,  developes  only  those  charms  which  astonish  us  as  the  disgusting 
mistakes  of  fashion. 


If  we  would  reproduce  such  heads  in  portraiture  who  would  call  them 
likenesses  ?  And  still  they  reflect  the  object  exactly,  only  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  see  it  with  those  surroundings.  The  reproach  might  be 
raised  against  us  that  we  only  like  the  most  striking  exceptions,  and 
that  they  do  not  touch  the  ordinarily- conceived  ideas  about  resemblance. 
But  what  has  been  stated  above  happens  unfortunately  too  often  ;  it  is 
no  longer  an  exception.  Still,  even  when  we  admit  that  they  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  every  milder  change  in  the  form  of  the  head  will  produce  a 
similar  change,  and  destroy  the  image  which  we  preserve  of  the  person 
in  our  memory  or  in  our  fancy,  particularly  when,  as  in  the  photogra¬ 
phic  picture,  the  colours  are  wanting. 

We  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  tolerably  good-looking  person  at 
a  time  when  he  was  engaged  with  a  particularly  interesting  object ;  his 
eyes  looked  excited,  and  in  his  face  the  emotions  of  his  mind  were  ex¬ 
pressed.  We  soon  became  friends,  and  shortly  after  circumstances 
separated  us.  The  desire  to  see  his  interesting  features  again  became 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  we  ask  for  his  photograph.  Our  request  is 
readily  granted.  We  hold  in  our  hand  an  excellent  photograph,  but  it  is 
not  a  resemblance  ;  it  does  not  harmonise  with  the  features  of  the  per¬ 
son  whose  image  has  impressed  itself  on  our  memory  ;  it  shows  us  the 
features  of  a  commonplace,  everyday  person,  which  in  this  form  cer¬ 
tainly  would  fail  to  excite  our  sympathy.  Still  our  friend  remarks  that 
the  card  is  considered  a  good  likeness.  Another  time  a  lady  friend,  re¬ 
siding  at  a  distance,  writes  to  us  that  she  sends  us  her  picture,  stating 
that  another  one  could  hardly  be  made  under  as  favourable  circum-  • 
stances,  as  she  was,  just  at  the  time  of  sitting,  in  one  of  her  happiest 
moods.  The  photograph  charms  us  at  once.  Her  soul  seems  to  beam 
through  her  eyes  and  speak  to  us  ;  and  still  the  thought  passes  through 
our  minds — the  picture  is  beautiful,  but  it  does  not  give  the  likeness  of 
our  friend  ;  her  face  looks  much  more  sober. 

When  we  feel,  however,  the  difference  between  the  expression  in  the 
person  and  in  the  picture,  and  content  ourselves  with  the  consciousness 
that  the  pictures  are  beautifully  executed,  but  not  likenesses,  because 
the  expression  which  seems  to  us  to  be  the  right  one  has  not  been  given, 
this  feeling  will  be  particularly  increased  by  our  own  state  of  mind,  and 
it  will  contrast  the  more  as  our  own  humour  differs  from  the  one  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  picture.  For  when  we  are  irritated  we  feel  vexed 
at  everything  gay  and  laughing,  and  the  reverse  when  we  our¬ 
selves  are  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  for  then  we  desire  to  see  joy 
ai’ound  us. 

Now  when  the  humour,  the  form,  and  the  light,  each  by  itself,  can 
exercise  such  an  influence  on  the  pictures,  how  much  more  must  this  be 
the  case  when  these  three  factors  combine  and  act  in  the  same  direction  ! 
What  becomes  of  the  resemblance  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  reverse  of  portraiture — to  the  caricature — and 
we  frequently  find  pictures  which  do  not  render  the  features  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  to  be  represented  in  their  exact  form,  and  still  they  place  the 
person  so  lifelike  before  us  that  even  a  distortion  of  the  features  has  not 
been  able  to  destroy  the  impression  of  truthfulness,  and  we  must  say — 
What  a  good  likeness  is  this  !  This  sensation  goes  still  further  in  the 
silhouettes,  the  monotonous  surface  of  which  gives  us  only  the  outlines, 
the  contour,  of  the  face,  and  still  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can  recog¬ 
nise  at  once  the  persons  in  their  peculiarities. 

Can  we  not  define,  then,  the  idea  of  likeness  as  the  characteristic 
representation  of  the  model  ? 

This  is  often  done,  and  still  it  does  not  suffice.  We  speak  of  the 
resemblance  of  a  caricature  or  of  a  silhouette,  but  we  do  not  measure 
them  by  the  same  standard  by  which  we  measure  a  clear-drawn  por¬ 
trait.  These  latter  must  give  more  than  merely  our  characteristic  forms  ; 
they  must  please  us  and  others,  and  they  are  called  resemblances. 

The  higher  the  opinion,  therefore,  which  a  person  has  of  himself  the 
more  difficult  will  it  be  to  draw  a  portrait  of  him  which  will  satisfy,  un¬ 
less  his  face  is  particularly  favourably  constructed. 

Look  at  the  portraits  of  our  most  favourably-known  artists.  Many 
of  them  do  not  give  the  characteristics  at  all ;  but  they  act  with  a  mental 
freshness,  are  beautiful,  and  as  they  are  not  unfavourable  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  resemblances.  The  spectator  looks  at  such  a  picture  until  the 
painter’s  idea  becomes  his  own,  and  henceforth  the  person  lives  in  his 
memory  as  it  is  delineated  on  the  canvas. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  the  word  resemblance, 
we  will  do  well  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible.  We  may  speak  of  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  favourable  and  unfavourable  pictures,  but  we  should  not 
at  once  call  them  likenesses,  or  unlike  when  they  do  not  please  us  ;  for 
at  the  moment  when  the  picture  was  made  the  person  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  artist  as  represented  in  the  picture,  but  this  appearance 
need  not  correspond  with  his  ordinary  looks  or  the  desired  ones. 

Now,  however,  when  a  judge  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  a  photo¬ 
graph  does  not  represent  the  physiognomy  of  the  sitter,  because,  as  he 
says,  it  does  not  look  like  him,  the  conclusion  seems  to  me  rather  bold. 
The  physiognomy,  in  the  combination  of  all  the  features  as  a  whole,  is 
always  reproduced  in  the  photograph ;  but  this  does  not  say  that  this 
picture  cannot  be  uncharacteristic  or  unfavourable. 

When  we  extend  this  to  the  practice,  and  to  the  case  under  considera¬ 
tion,  we  find  that  the  brothers  coincided  with  the  judge,  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  did  not  represent  them,  until  they  were  insulted ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  insult  had  been  given,  and  many  hundred  persons  had  recognised 
them,  they  acknowledge  them  as  their  likenesses. 
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We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  legal  question,  but  we 
believe  that  in  similar  cases  it  would  be  better  to  discard  the  ideal  ques¬ 
tion — Is  the  picture  a  likeness  ?  The  judge  should  concern  himself  only 
with  the  material  value  of  the  picture,  which  consisted  in  the  labour 
bestowed  in  its  production,  and  this  is  all  which  is  actually  paid  for  by 
the  public. — Trans,  in  Phot.  World. 


RECTANGLES. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  in  his  Bulletin  gives  the  followidg  calculation 
and  formula  for  determining  the  sides  of  a  rectangle  reduced  in  a  certain 
proportion  in  area,  but  keeping  the  same  proportions  of  sides ;  in  other 
words,  the  same  shape. 

This  is  frequently  a  necessity  with  photographers  who  are  called  upon 
to  copy  drawings,  &c.  The  calculation  necessarily  involves  a  knowledge 
of  algebra,  but  probably  any  photographer  who  does  not  understand 
how  to  make  the  calculation  can  easily  find  in  his  locality  some  one 
sufficiently  well  informed  to  make  it  for  him  in  any  especial  case. 

Let  a  x  b  =  area  of  drawing ; 

Let  x  x  y  =  desired  area  ; 

Let  t  —  fraction,  or  proportion  of  the  original  size  to  the  new  size 
Then— 

ab  :  xy  =  1  :  t ;  (1) 

and  by  the  terms  of  the  case, 

a  y  —  x  b.  (2) 

From  equation  (1)  we  obtain 

xy  =  abt; 

and  from  (2) 


substituting  this  value  of  x  into  the  previous  equation, 

—  =  abt ; 
b 

dividing  both  sides  by  a  we  have 


multiplying  both  sides  by  b  we  have, 

ya  =  b2 1.  (3) 


In  this  last  equation  we  have  the  value  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
desired  rectangle  expressed  in  known  terms  of  the  corresponding  size  of 
the  original  rectangle,  and  the  fraction  representing  the  proportion  of 
the  new  rectangle  to  the  old.  To  express  this  in  other  than  algebraic 
terms,  multiply  the  figures  representing  the  size  of  either  side  of  the 
original  drawing  by  itself ;  multiply  the  figures  thus  obtained  by  the 
fraction  representing  the  proportion  of  the  new  copy  to  the  original 
drawing.  Take  the  square  root  of  the  resulting  product,  and  it  will  give 
you  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  copy  corresponding  to  the  same  side  of 
the  original.  Having  obtained  one  side  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  propor¬ 
tion  or  the  rule,  of  three  to  get  the  other. 


(ShutmporarjT  1 \nm. 


SPLITTING  OF  THE  VARNISHED  FILM:  ANALYTICAL 
INVESTIGATION. 

[Photographic  World.] 

A  material  which  cannot  be  desired  any  better,  and  which  perhaps 
never  can  be  obtained  again  in  the  same  quantity,  induced  me  to  try  to 
find  the  origin  of  the  cracking  of  the  varnish  by  an  analytical  method. 

I  took  twelve  stereo,  plates,  of  a  size  of  12  x  18  centimetres,  and 
treated  them  as  follows  : — 

In  an  evaporating  dish  I  placed  twelve  ounces  =  360  grammes  of  distilled 
water,  heated  it  to  boiling,  and  dipped  a  brush  (made  of  hog’s  bristles) 
into  it,  and  washed  the  negatives  with  it,  which  were  covered  with  ex¬ 
cellently-developed  cracks,  and  had  hence  become  useless.  I  managed 
this  operation  in  such  a  manner  that  one-third  of  the  plates  remained 
untouched.  In  this  manner  I  removed  the  collodion  and  varnish  films 
from  12  x  12  x  12  =  1728  square  centimetres  of  surface. 

I  must  here  remark  that  the  collodion  film  separated  from  the  glass  as 
soon  as  the  hot  water  touched  it,  and  only  here  and  there  small  patches 
still  adhered  to  the  glass,  which  made  repeated  washing  necessary. 


The  collodion  films  which  collected  in  the  water  looked  like  fish- 
scales,  but  very  soft,  and,  consequently,  rolled  together  ;  they 
were  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  several  times,  dried,  and  weigheu. 
I  obtained  1*085  grammes  of  dried  film.  The  further  analysis  is 
divided  into  two  parts — first,  the  filtered  liquid ;  second,  the  dried 
films. 

1.  Examination  of  the  Filtrate. — Three  ounces  =  ninety  grammes  of 
the  liquid,  which  had  been  filtered  from  the  films,  and  was  of  a  yellowish 
or  opalescent  colour,  was  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  preliminary  examination  gave  the  following  results  : — That  it  was 
slightly  alkaline ;  that  it  became  turbid  on  the  addition  of  acids,  while 
ammonia  made  it  more  transparent;  and  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
as  well  as  sulphide  of  ammonium  are  without  any  reaction  on  the  metals. 

The  testing  for  earths  and  alkalies  was  without  result  so  far  as  the 
former  were  concerned ;  as  for  the  latter,  there  were  reactions  which 
indicated  the  presence  of  alkaline  salts. 

Of  the  evaporated  three  ounces  =  ninety  grammes,  I  received  a  pecu¬ 
liar  brownish-yellow  residue,  which  at  one  time  weighed  0  350  grammes, 
at  another  time  0*368,  which  difference  may  be  explained  that  the  first 
time  a  hotter  fire  was  employed,  and  some  of  the  contents  may  have 
been  lost  by  too  violent  boiling. 

This  yellowish-brown  residue  has  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste,  dis¬ 
solves  in  water,  does  not  smell,  and  when  treated  with  a  solution  of 
iron  (testing  for  cyanogen)  it  yields  a  brown,  flaky  precipitate.  When 
we  add  a  little  acid  to  this  reaction  we  obtain  a  deep  brown  liquid  with 
fine  light  flakes,  which  do  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  acid.  While  this 
residue  dissolves  completely  in  water,  diluted  acids  have  no  such  in¬ 
fluence  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  leave  a  brownish-yellow  residue.  The 
test  for  alkalies  indicated  the  presence  of  potash.  The  solution  when 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid  was  indifferent  to  a  silver  solution. 

This  liquid  shows,  therefore,  the  characteristics  of  a  weak  alkaline 
wood-soap  solution,  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  negative  varnish. 

This  is  explained  as  follows  : — The  cyanide  of  potassium  which  was 
used  in  fixing  the  negatives  contained  caustic  potash,  which  frequently 
happens.  Probably  the  washing  of  the  negatives  had  not  been  very 
thorough,  or  the  water  contained  salts  of  calcium,  which  prevented  the 
removal  of  the  caustic  potash,  and,  consequently,  sufficient  caustic 
potash  remained  in  the  negatives  to  form  a  resin-soap,  with  a  part  of 
the  rosin  of  the  varnish.  When  we  consider  that  such  a  mild  salt  as 
borax  is  able  to  form  solutions  of  shellac,  we  need  not  feel  surprised 
that  the  smallest  traces  of  caustic  potash  in  or  on  the  collodion  film  are 
sufficient  to  form  a  soap  with  the  resinous  materials  of  the  varnish,  and 
when  such  a  saponification  has  once  set  in  the  splitting  and  cracking  can 
no  longer  surprise  us.  The  thin  upper  film  of  the  varnish  which  has  not 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  caustic  alkali  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  protect  the  underlying  saponified  stratum  against  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and,  as  it  cannot  yield,  the  consequences  are 
the  dangerous  splits  which  spoil  so  many  of  our  negatives.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  of  very  great  importance  to  call  attention  to  two 
questions  : — 

1.  Had  the  plates  which  showed  these  splits  been  fixed  with  cyanide 
of  potassium? 

2,  Did  the  negative  varnish  contain  unbleached  shellac  ? 

Without  wishing  to  assert  that  in  all  cases  when  the  film  breaks  the 

cause  must  be  insufficient  washing  after  cyanide,  or  the  employment  of 
unbleached  shellac,  I  still  think  that  I  have  pointed  out  a  new  way  of 
finding  the  cause  of  this  annoyance,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  others 
will  let  me  have  the  results  of  their  observations. 

The  second  part  of  the  analysis  consisted  in  the  examination  of  the 
dried  films.  It  was  carried  out  in  the  following  manner : — One  gramme  of 
the  films  was  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  until  all  soluble  matter  was 
removed,  and  the  residue  was  dried  and  weighed ;  the  weight  was  0*253 
grammes,  consequently  0*747  grammes  had  been  dissolved.  I  must  here 
remark  that  the  alkaline  liquid  which  was  filtered  from  the  undissolved 
part  showed  some  peculiarities.  After  standing  for  a  while  in  the  test- 
tube  white  flakes  separated,  which  on  the  addition  of  a  little  pure  ether 
were  redissolved.  As  the  alcoholic  solution  gave  a  clouded  coating,  I 
suspect— -and  probably  correctly — that  it  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
the  pyroxyline. 

The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water  to  the  extract  produced  a 
decided  cloudiness  and  a  considerable  white  flaky  precipitate,  which 
also  was  readily  dissolved  by  a  few  drops  of  ether. 

The  dissolving  of  gun-cotton,  as  shown  in  this  experiment,  is  not 
without  interest.  Either  the  materials  of  the  negative  varnish  have 
produced  a  change  in  it,  or  else  it  has  the  property  that  it  dissolves 
more  readily  in  alcohol  when  resin  is  present. 

Further  investigations  will  explain  this  point  also.  The  rather  hard 
and  solid  residue  of  the  alcoholic  extract,  the  total  weight  of  which  was 
0  *253  grammes,  was  heated  on  a  piece  of  platinum.  It  took  fire  with  a 
slight  flash,  and  gave  the  strong  and  peculiar  smell  of  resin.  After  heat¬ 
ing  it  for  some  time  I  obtained  a  light  grey  solid  mass  of  0*135  grammes 
weight ;  0*118  grammes  were,  therefore,  lost  in  burning,  and  which 
consisted  of  remnants  of  the  resins  and  pyroxyline. 

With  diluted  nitric  acid  the  last  residue  was  dissolved,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  light,  porous,  black  coal. 
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The  test  of  the  solution  indicated  silver  only.  When  we  now  con¬ 
dense  the  results  of  this  analysis  we  find  on  a  surface  of  1728  square 


centimetres  : — 

a.  Substances  soluble  in  water  =  1 '400  grammes. 

b.  ,,  insoluble  ,,  =  4 '340  ,, 

Total  . 5  '740  grammes. 

The  1  ‘400  grammes  under  a  consist  mainly  of  a  peculiar  resin  soap.  — 
Licht.  Julius  Kruger. 

- 4 - 

THE  STEREOGRAPH.* 


[Philadelphia  Photographer.  ] 

I  believe  I  remarked  in  the  article  preceding  this  that  a  stereograph 
of  a  landscape  may  be  constructed  by  the  artist ;  but  the  contrary  of 
this  has  been  asserted  by  other  writers  on  this  subject.  I  mean  by  this 
expression  that  the  stereographic  construction  is  a  possibility,  although 
I  may  admit  the  difficulty  of  the  operation.  With  any  lens  whatever 
with  which  the  stereograph  may  be  taken  the  differences  of  distance 
between  the  corresponding  points  on  either  picture  of  the  stereograph 
vary  exactly  according  to  certain  circular  functions  as  the  distances  of 
the  real  objects  from  the  centre  of  either  lens.  If,  therefore,  these 
distances  (and  of  course  they  can  be  obtained  by  absolute  measurement) 
are  known,  then  by  the  application  of  the  trigonometrical  formulae  on 
which  they  depend  the  differences  of  distance  of  the  corresponding 
points  on  either  picture  can  be  computed  to  most  refined  accuracy,  and 
then  from  the  computations  the  distance  thus  determined  can  be  located 
on  the  sheet  on  which  the  construction  is  to  be  effected. 

This  knowledge  enables  us  to  construct  with  great  facility  stereographs 
of  geometrical  solids  or  of  regularly-shaped  figures ;  in  fact,  artificially- 
constructed  stereographs  preceded  the  photographic  stereograph,  and  at 
the  time  of  their  first  appearance  such  stereographs  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  lovers  of  science.  It  seems  wonderful,  when  we  look  at 
two  sets  of  two  circles  each,  one  within  the  other,  either  strabonically 
or  with  the  aid  of  lenses,  to  find  that  they  represent  a  frustum  of  a  cone, 
standing  either  on  its  broad  base  or  on  its  smaller  base,  in  accordance 
with  the  condition  of  the  construction  or  the  observation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  either  with  the  naked  eyes  alone,  or  with  the  stereograph.  Let 
us  make  such  a  construction  in  order  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  question. 


The  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two  inner  circles  is  2  355 
inches,  whereas  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  outer  circles  is 
2-5  inches.  The  difference  of  these  two  quantities  gives  0T45  parts  of 
an  inch.  Now  this  quantity  is  sufficient  to  produce  considerable  depth, 
and  consequently  a  great  amount  of  solidity,  when  the  two  sets  of  circles 
are  superimposed  strabonically.  When  so  viewed  they  give  us  the  per¬ 
ception  of  a  deep  tumbler  standing  on  its  narrow  base.  If  you  will  take 
the  pains  to  understand  what  I  said  in  the  last  article  on  this  subject, 
you  will  inevitably  comprehend  the  reason  of  this  wonderful  phenome¬ 
non;  for,  inasmuch  as  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  outer 
circles  is  greater  than  that  between  the  centres  of  the  inner  circles,  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  centres  of  the  two  outer  circles,  as  they  proceed 
to  each  eye  obliquely,  will  cross  or  intersect  each  other  at  a  point  nearer 
to  the  eyes  than  the  intersection  produced  by  the  rays  from  the  centres 
of  the  inner  circles.  And  so  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  corresponding 
points  on  any  part  of  the  larger  circles,  they  will  cross  nearer  to  the  eyes 
than  those  proceeding  from  the  smaller  circles.  This  being  the  case,  then, 
the  whole  of  the  large  circle  will  stand  nearer  to  the  eyes  than  the  small 
circle,  and  thus  give  the  perception  of  solidity.  The  amount  of  solidity 
depends  entirely  on  the  quantity  0T45,  or  whatever  this  concrete  quan¬ 
tity  may  be.  If  we  increase  the  amount  we  increase  the  depth  of  the 
tumbler,  and  vice  versd.  When  the  two  centres  of  the  two  circles  coin¬ 
cide  the  intersections  of  the  rays  will  coincide,  and,  consequently,  the 
picture  produced  by  superimposition  will  be  quite  flat. 

Supposing,  now,  we  were  to  superimpose  the  two  sets  of  circles  by 
means  of  a  stereoscope,  the  phenomenon  perceived  would  be  a  tumbler 
standing  wrong  side  up.  How  is  this  ? 

It  is  simply  the  result  produced  by  an  astronomical  telescope,  which 
inverts  the  image  of  every  object  regarded  through  it.  The  stereoscope 
is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  object  glass  of  such  a  telescope,  and 
all  that  is  required  to  make  the  analogy  complete  is  to  supply  the 
stereoscope  with  an  erector. 

*  Concluded  from  page  522,  vol.  xviii. 


The  two  annexed  figures  give  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  which 
can  be  effected  by  artificial  construction.  Let  us  suppose  that  we 

FIG.  1. 


observe  them  strabonically  Then  the  first  one  represents  by  superim¬ 
position,  first,  a  large  or  outer  frustum  of  a  quadrilateral  pyramid 
standing  on  its  larger  base;  secondly,  an  inner  frustum”of  a  quadri¬ 
lateral  pyramid  standing  on  its  smaller  base,  whilst  its  upper  base 
coincides  with  the  smaller  base  of  the  preceding  frustum ;  finally,  an 
hexagonal  pyramid  stands  within  the  smaller  frustum  on  its  base — that 
is,  the  apex  is  nearest  to  the  eye. 


in  the  second  figure  the  order  of  every  part  in  the  preceding  is  in¬ 
verted,  thus  giving  the  perception  of  the  phenomenon  produced  by  the 
stereoscope  on  the  first. 

The  amusement  to  be  derived  from  the  artificial  construction  of 
stereographs  is  very  great ;  and  the  variety  depends  on  the  originality 
and  imagination  of  the  artist. 


Stereoscopic  Printing. 


If  the  reader  thoroughly  comprehends  the  subject  already  explained, 
he  will  have  no  difficulty  of  conceiving  what  is  meant  by  stereoscopic 
printing.  This  is  an  interesting  branch  of  stereoscopicity,  and  affords  a 
fund  of  amusement  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  practical  printer.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  such  printing : — 

The  Guards  on  the  Rhine.  The  Guards  on  the  Rhine. 


A  sound  is  heard  from  door  to  door, 

Like  clatt’ring  sword  and  cannon  roar  ; 
The  German  Rhine  calls  loud  for  aid  ; 
"What  man  will  swing  the  helping  blade  ? 
Be  unconcerned,  dear  Fatherland, 

The  Rhine  with  Guards  is  strongly  mann’d. 


A  sound  is  heard  from  door  to  door. 
Like  clatt’ring  sword  and  cannon  roar  ; 
The  German  Rhine  calls  loud  for  aid  : 
What  man  will  swing  the  helping  blade  ? 
Be  unconcerned,  dear  Fatherland, 

The  Rhine  with  Guards  is  strongly  mann’d. 


A  hundred  thousand  hear  the  cry  ; 

And  lightnings  flash  from  ev’ry  eye  ; 

The  German  youth  gird  on  the  glaive, 
Their  country  from  the  foe  to  save. 

Be  unconcerned,  dear  Fatherland, 

The  Rhine  with  Guards  is  strongly  mann’d. 


A  hundred  thousand  hear  the  cry  ; 
And  lightnings  flash  from  ev’ry  eye  ; 
The  German  youth  gird  on  the  glaive. 
Their  country  from  the  foe  to  save. 

Be  unconcerned,  dear  Fatherland, 

The  Rhine  with  Guards  is  strongly  mann’d. 


The  preceding  is  a  stereograph,  and  the  following  is  a  description  of 
its  appearance  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye : — The  distance  between 
the  A  and  the  A,  as  also  between  the  L  and  the  L,  of  the  first  two  lines 
is  equal,  but  greater  than  that  between  the  T  and  the  T,  as  also  between 
the  W  and  the  W,  of  the  next  two  lines ;  and  this  latter  distance  is 
greater  than  the  distance  between  the  next  two  lines  in  succession. 
Now  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  first  two  lines  will  stand  out  and 
up  from  the  paper,  when  superimposed,  quite  above  the  next  two  lines, 
which  in  their  turn  stand  out  above  the  next  two  and  the  title.  The 
printer  will  observe  that  there  is  a  difference  of  an  en  quad  between 
the  distances  above  mentioned.  In  spacing  between  the  words  the 
greatest  caution  is  required,  in  order  to  preserve  regularity,  not  to  mix 
the  spaces ;  that  is,  if  you  start  with  three-em  spaces,  not  to  use  any 
four-em  or  five-em  spaces  amongst  them,  for  the  slightest  irregularity  in 
this  respect  (an  irregularity  which  is  not  at  all,  or  scarcely,  perceptible 
to  the  naked  eye)  is  magnified  to  a  great  extent  by  superimposition ; 
even  spaces  that  are  new,  when  mixed  with  those  that  have  been  used 
and  are  slightly  oxidised,  make  the  difference  perceptible. 

This  slight  difference  in  spacing  shows  so  distinctly  a  difference  in 
the  superimposition,  that  we  may  correctly  assert  that  the  eyes  can 
detect  a  deviation  from  parallelism  by  superimposing  two  lines  that 
appear  to  be  parallel,  and  which  without  superimposition  cannot  be 
determined  to  be  otherwise  by  simple  inspection.  This  property  is  so 
refined  and  so  easy  of  application  as  to  become  the  most  certain,  the 
quickest,  and  most  reliable  means  of  detecting  counterfeit  bank  notes, 
forged  names,  &c. ;  for,  if  the  corresponding  halves  of  two  bills  from  the 
same  plate  be  inspected  in  the  stereoscope,  the  picture  will  be  perfectly 
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flat,  whereas  if  a  counterfeit  bill  be  placed  side  by  side  with  a  good  bill 
the  picture  will  not  be  flat ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  irregularity 
will  become  visible  after  awhile,  some  parts  standing  up  here  and  being 
depressed  there.  Notwithstanding  the  great  facility  in  making  this 
diagnosis,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  some  practice  is  required ;  for 
those  who  have  had  to  deal  with  such  operations  know  well  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  the  untutored  experience  even  in  obtaining  relief  when 
viewing  an  ordinary  stereograph.  After  a  little  practice  the  banker 
would  find  this  method  his  never-failing  bank-detector. 


Utelinp  of  Soriutks. 

— ♦ — 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  wras  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last* 
the  12th  instant, — Mr.  John  Spiller  in  the  chair. 

Captain  J.  Fellows,  R.E.,  and  Mr.  John  Homersham  were  admitted 
as  members. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  a  promise  of  the  presentation,  at  an  early 
day,  of  two  prints  to  each  member,  from  negatives  by  Mr.  F.  Good  and 
Mr.  V.  Blanchard.  A  photograph  of  the  lid  of  a  turned  box.  by  Mr. 
Perigal  was  exhibited. 

Mr.  Blanchard  then  read  a  paper  on  Retouching  :  Its  Uses  and  Abuses, 
which  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Mr.  Croughton  (who  rose  in  response  to  the  Chairman’s  invitation) 
did  not  think  he  could  supplement  the  remarks  expressed  in  the  paper, 
which  were  in  strict  harmony  with  what  he  himself  always  recom¬ 
mended,  viz.,  as  little  touching  as  possible.  Of  the  pernicious  effects  of 
over- touching  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever;  it  certainly  degraded 
photography.  He  had  sometimes  had  negatives  sent  to  him  to  be  re¬ 
touched  which  were  only  worthy  of  being  washed  off.  Retouching  was 
by  some  considered  to  be  mainly  useful  for  making  good  negatives  out  of 
bad  ones.  It  would  be  much  the  better  way  if  retouching  were  done 
by  the  photographer  himself,  for,  if  the  retoucher  had  never  seen  the 
sitter,  unless  the  former  was  a  very  good  draughtsman  some  marks 
characteristic  of  him  were  almost  sure  to  be  worked  out ;  hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  retoucher  seeing  the  sitter. 

Mr.  Stillman  considered  that  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Blanchard 
relative  to  the  perfection  of  photography  and  the  little  need  for  retouch¬ 
ing  that  existed  was  very  gratifying.  Bearing  in  mind  the  beauty  of 
Mr.  Blanchard’s  negatives,  to  know  that  he  regarded  retouching  as  a 
thing  to  be  condemned  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  cause  its  condemnation. 
What,  he  asked,  would  be  the  effect  of  retouching,  even  when  done  as  a 
matter  of  necessity.  If  there  were  a  portrait  taken  of  a  man  who  was 
ultimately  to  become  the  Milton  or  the  Shakspeare  of  the  century,  to 
know  that  the  picture  had  been  touched  ever  so  little  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interest  with  which  it  would  be  examined.  They  did  not 
care  to  know  what  was  the  photographer’s  idea  of  his  beauty,  but  they 
did  want  to  know  precisely  what  the  man  was  made  by  nature ;  and 
the  best  retoucher  in  the  world  would  not  be  thanked  if,  when  the  pic¬ 
ture  came  to  be  examined  some  years  hence,  the  head  were  found  to  be 
lacking  in  something,  or  that  some  valued  characteristic  had  been  altered. 

Mr.  Slingsby,  in  the  course  of  a  few  observations,  cautioned  photo¬ 
graphers  against  being  too  confident  in  the  powers  of  the  retouching  process. 

Mr.  Hubbard  looked  more  to  the  taking  of  the  negative  than  to 
retouching ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  not  indisposed  to  avail  himself  of 
the  aid  of  the  latter  where  it  was  really  required,  as  in  the  stopping  out 
of  defects. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  spoke  of  the  false  effects  that  were  some¬ 
times  given  ^landscapes  by  touching  out  objectionable  hills,  or  intro¬ 
ducing  features  which  did  not  exist  in  nature,  and  strongly  urged  that 
in  landscape  work  photography  in  its  purity  ought  to  be  exhibited.  He 
condemned  the  printing  of  composition  pictures  from  different  negatives 
unless  there  was  such  a  degree  of  harmony  between  them  as  would  be 
found  to  exist  in  nature. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  said  that  some  thought  that  photography  should 
be  the  record  of  an  actual  fact,  while  others  looked  upon  it  as  a  means 
of  making  pleasing  pictures.  If  they  wanted  an  absolute  record  of 
fact  which  might  serve  for  great  artists  like  Turner,  mere  photography 
might  assist  artists  enormously  as  being  a  record  of  the  actual  fact; 
and  from  this  point  of  view  all  retouching  would  be  out  of  place.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  agreeable  likeness  or  a  pleasing  picture  were 
desired,  every  little  contrivance  with  which  they  were  acquainted  might 
be  utilised  to  secure  that  end.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  absurd  to  send  a 
portrait  to  a  retoucher  who  had  never  seen  the  person.  Whenever  an 
absolute  record  of  facts  was  wanted  there  must  be  no  touching  at  all. 

Mr.  Stillman  :  If  photography  is  to  be  supplemented  by  hand  work 
it  is  no  longer  photography ;  that  moment  it  ceases  to  be  a  record  of 
what  the  light  did. 

Mr.  Croughton  replied  to  Mr.  Stillman’s  observation  concerning  the 
retouched  portrait  being  the  retoucher’s  idea  of  truth  by  saying  that  a 
photograph  itself  was  the  photographer’s  idea  of  truth.  A  man’s  portrait 
taken  by  a  number  of  different  photographers  would  each  have  the 
ndividuality  and  mannerism  of  the  artist  stamped  upon  it. 


Mr.  Stillman  said  that  photography  was  simply  a  record  of  what 
was  placed  before  the  camera.  The  circumstances  under  which  re¬ 
touching  was  requisite  were  when  spots  existed,  or  when  there  was  a 
large  brown  freckle  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

Mr.  Sawyer  observed  that  the  object  of  the  portrait  was  to  show 
the  truth,  and  the  sensitive  plate  did  not  actually  represent  the  truth 
of  nature,  as  certain  radiations  did  not  impress  the  plate  in  the  same 
degree  as  others.  Referring  to  the  power  possessed  by  the  photographer 
in  arranging  and  lighting  his  sitter,  he  said  that  it  did  not  follow  that 
because  a  photograph  was  untouched  it  was  therefore  true ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  because  a  picture  was  touched  it  was  therefore  untrue. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  said  that  it  was  of  great  importance  that  when 
retouching  was  necessary  the  negative  should  be  retouched  by  the  photo¬ 
grapher  himself,  who  had  seen  the  sitter  and  the  aspect  of  the  light. 
It  was  reprehensible  to  send  bad  negatives  to  a  retoucher  to  be  worked 
upon.  Mr.  Blanchard  had  rendered  good  service  by  the  exhibition  of  so 
many  fine  negatives,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that,  if  Mr.  Blanchard  were 
to  take  a  bad  negative,  he,  at  any  rate,  would  not  retouch  it,  but  would 
wash  it  off.  He  spoke  of  the  slipshod  habits  of  operating  that  were 
induced  by  the  practice  of  retouching ;  and  with  reference  to  Rembrandt 
portraits,  characterised  the  demand  for  them  in  certain  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  as  an  evidence  that  the  taste  of  the  people  was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

Mr.  England  spoke  of  the  beneficial  effect  that  might  be  produced  in 
landscape  negatives  by  careful  retouching. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Howard, 

Mr.  Blanchard  replied  to  the  various  observations  that  had  been 
made. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Blanchard  for  his  paper. 

The  meeting  was  then  resolved  into  a  special  one  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  altering  one  of  the  laws,  which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  P.  Le 
Neve  Foster,  was  accordingly  done.  The  effect  of  this  alteration  is  that 
the  financial  year  will  in  future  commence  in  January,  and  that  those 
members  who  join  the  Society  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year 
will  not,  as  hitherto,  have  to  pay  the  subscription  for  that  year,  but  only 
the  entry  money. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— » — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  6th 
instant, — Mr.  William  Neilson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed,  and  Mr. 
Bambury,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Pillons  were  admitted 
ordinary  members. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Muir,  Vice-President,  communicated  some  Notes  of  a  Visit 
to  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley.  [See  page  124.]  He  (Mr.  Muir)  also  read  a 
note  that  he  had  received  from  Dr.  John  Nicol  regretting  that  he  could 
not  be  at  the  meeting,  and  stating  that  from  what  he  had  read,  and  from 
some  experiments  that  he  had  made,  he  was  certain  that  the  improved 
collodio-bromide  would  be  the  process  of  the  season,  and  that  Colonel 
Wortley  had,  he  thought,  really  introduced  something  that  might  be 
fairly  claimed  as  his  own. 

Much  interesting  conversation  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Muir’s 
statement,  and  a  general  wish  was  expressed  that  the  Colonel  should, 
as  soon  as  possible,  give  the  promised  complete  information  regarding 
his  bromo-uranium  process. 

Mr.  P.  Lothian  then  exhibited  a  number  of  very  beautiful  composi¬ 
tion  prints  executed  by  Mr.  Diston,  of  Leven,  by  the  method  devised  by 
Mr.  Johnston,  of  Wick,  and  read  some  particulars  regarding  them.  [See 
page  .]  The  pictures  were  much  admired,  and  some  of  the  members 
indulged  in  some  merriment  at  Mr.  Johnston’s  expense,  in  connection 
with  the  way  in  which  he  tries  to  get  paid  for  his  invention. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  then  exhibited  and  explained  the  principle  and 
advantages  of  a  new  bellows  camera  for  12  x  10  plates  that  he  had  con¬ 
structed  for  Mr.  Yerbury.  It  was  beautifully  made,  light,  and  yet  per¬ 
fectly  rigid  and  strong,  and  could  with  the  greatest  ease  be  used  either 
for  a  horizontal  or  upright  picture.  The  bellows  was  square  instead  of 
conical,  as  usual  in  cameras  of  that  size,  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
swing  back  were  exceedingly  simple  and  efficient. 

The  fourth  distribution  of  pictures  then  took  place,  and,  as  the 
pictures  varied  considerably  in  size,  there  was  much  interest  in  the 
drawing.  They  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  Moffat,  all  very  good,  some, 
especially — one  of  two  children,  one  dressed  as  a  sailor,  and  the  other 
as  a  Newhaven  fishwife — exquisitely  so. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Moffat,  Mr.  Muir,  Mr.  Lothian, 
Mr.  W.  Neilson,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


CflrmpBntrnMT. 

Reducing  Intensity  by  Chromic  Acid. — Cyanide  oe  Potassium  tor 
Cleaning  Plates. — Aurora  of  February  4th  as  seen  in  Brittany. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Hanson,  of  Leeds,  for  his  suggestion  of 
reducing  an  over- intensified  negative  by  means  of  bichromate  of  potass 
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and  sulphuric  acid.  I  will  try  this  plan  shortly  and  report  results  ;  but 
would  not  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  be  simpler  and  more  effective  ? 
There  appears  to  be  a  soluble  double  chromate  of  silver  and  potass,  and 
this,  I  suppose,  is  produced  by  Mr.  Hanson’s  mode  of  treatment. 
Chromate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
decomposes  it.  The  bichromate  mixture  seems  to  me  to  be  a  roundabout 
way  of  cleaning  plates  from  silver  stains,  or  of  reducing  a  negative.  I 
have  already  stated  that  M.  Jeanrenaud  failed  in  reducing  the  negative 
that  had  been  over-intensified  by  mei’cury  by  means  of  cyanide  of 
potassium. 

Apropos  of  cyanide  of  potassium  for  cleaning  plates.  Many  of  us, 
I  am  sure,  must  have  read  with  painful  surprise  that  two  physicians  of 
eminence  in  their  profession  should  have  lately  recommended  the  above 
diabolical  poison  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  at  least  a  dozen  years  since  a 
single  grain  of  cyanide  of  potassium  has  entered  my  dark  room  for  any 
purpose ;  and  if  there  were  no  other  good  and  effectual  way  of  cleaning 
a  glass  plate  for  photographic  purposes  than  by  the  use  of  this  substance, 
I  for  one  would  give  up  photography  upon  glass  and  return  to  paper  or 
the  silver  plate.  Let  us,  then,  consider  first  what  is  the  kind  of  dirt 
which  it  is  required  to  remove  from  a  glass  plate ;  and,  secondly,  whether 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  really  the  best  detergent  or  solvent  of  it. 

The  kinds  of  dirt  are  greasy  smears  from  the  fingers,  old  varnish,  and 
metallic  stains. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  by  no  means  an  indispensable  or  even  a  good 
substance  for  the  removal  of  grease  or  organic  matter  from  glass. 
Glaziers  who  clean  windows  in  London  certainly  do  not  use  it,  and  yet 
they  make  the  glass  to  all  appearance  beautifully  clean  and  polished. 
Cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  true,  contains  carbonate  of  potass  as  an 
adulteration,  but  this  would  not  combine  with  grease  to  form  soap  at 
the  ordinary  temperature ;  even  if  it  would  it  might  be  used  alone. 
For  the  removal  of  grease  some  absolute  metliylic  alcohol,  to  which  a 
little  ether  has  been  added,  rubbed  over  the  glass  with  a  tuft  of  cotton 
wool,  will  be  found  more  effectual  than  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Old  varnish  may  generally  be  removed  by  soaking  the  plate  in  a 
strong  solution  of  washing  soda.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  certainly 
not  the  best  known  solvent  of  old  varnish.  But  for  the  carbonate  of 
potass  which  it  contains  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  a  solvent  at  all. 

Metallic  stains  of  all  kinds  may  be  removed  much  more  effectually  by 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid  than  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  Try  both  upon 
different  halves  of  the  same  negative  and  see  which  destroys  it  the 
soonest.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  but  a  poor  solvent  of  metallic  silver, 
mercury,  or  gold ;  but  aqua  regia  dissolves  these  metals  readily  and  com¬ 
pletely. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  sound  chemical  reasons  in  favour  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  for  cleaning  plates  as  compared  with  other  less  dangerous 
poisons ;  but  if  any  such  reasons  exist  the  advocates  of  cyanide  have 
not  yet  brought  them  forward. 

We  must  not  conclude  that  because  the  use  of  cyanide  does  not 
always  kill  us  dead  on  the  spot  (as  it  is  quite  capable  of  doing,  which 
no  other  poison  is),  that,  therefore,  it  does  us  no  harm  at  all.  Day  by 
day  and  month  by  month  the  constant  use  of  this  most  dangerous 
poison  may  be  gradually  undermining  our  constitution,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  years  of  suffering  in  after  life.  Who  can  tell  ?  Avoid  it ;  it 
has  no  real  use  in  photography.  All  that  it  does  can  be  done  equally  well 
by  other  less  dangerous  substances ;  why,  then,  use  it  at  all?  Some 
people  say  that  a  negative  fixed  with  cyanide  requires  less  washing 
than  one  that  has  been  fixed  with  hypo. ;  but  this  I  deny,  and  I  think  it 
highly  probable  that  the  insufficient  washing  after  the  use  of  cyanide 
may  be  a  fruitful  cause  of  cracked  films.  It  is  just  as  important  to  wash 
out  thoroughly  the  last  trace  of  the  deliquescent  carbonate  of  potass  as 
the  last  trace  of  hyposulphite  from  the  films.  As  for  stains  on  the 
fingers,  don’t  use  cyanide  to  remove  them  ;  let  them  be.  I  never  saw  a 
man’s  fingers  more  stained  than  M.  Adam-Salomon’s  the  other  day,  and 
I  respected  him  for  it.  Health  is  the  greatest  blessing  in  life ;  don’t  run 
the  risk  of  losing  it  for  the  sake  of  a  hobby  or  a  whim. 

Dr.  Mann,  whom  the  reader  knows  I  esteem  greatly  as  the  author 
of  that  admirable  little  work  A  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  Life,  follows 
up  the  use  of  strong  cyanide  with  nitric  acid !  Why  does  he  do  this? 
Why,  if  cyanide  is  so  potent  in  removing  stains,  must  it  be  followed  by 
nitric  acid?  Will  he  kindly  give  us  his  chemical  reasons  for  this  piece 
of  advice?  Suppose  some  innocent  amateur,  thinking  to  simplify  the 
doctor’s  mode  of  plate- cleaning,  were  to  mix  the  nitric  acid  with  the 
cyanide,  and  then  set  to  work  with  the  strong  solution,  would  it 
not  in  all  probability  be  the  last  batch  of  platea  he  would  ever  clean 


in  this  world?  It  is  instant  death  to  breathe  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid. 
It  is  instant  death  to  put  a  few  grains  of  cyanide  in  contact  with  the 
mucuous  membrane;  no  other  poison  kills  like  this.*  Nicotine,  strych¬ 
nine,  and  conia  are  innocent  in  comparison ;  for  they  take  time  to  kill, 
and  allow  time  for  treatment  with  an  antidote.  Better  play  tricks  with 
a  cobra  or  a  rattlesnake  than  with  that  terrible  substance  cyanide  of 
potassium,  for  you  cannot  draw  its  fang ;  it  attacks  you  more  or  less 
through  every  pore  and  with  every  breath  you  draw,  and  its  sting  onca 
felt  is  instant  death.  Read  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  on  poisons,  and  then  use 
cyanide  in  photography  if  you  dare. 

My  own  mode  of  cleaning  plates  is  this : — I  first  rub  off  all  mechani¬ 
cal  dirt  with  whiting.  Then  wash  the  plate  well,  particularly  round  the 
edges  ;  then  rinse  it  with  weak  nitric  acid,  wash  it  again,  and  let  it  dry. 
Just  before  use  I  wet  it  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in  absolute 
methylic  alcohol  containing  a  little  ether,  and  polish  it  with  a  dry  tuft 
of  cotton  wool.  The  object  of  the  nitric  acid  is  to  remove  the  whiting 
from  cracks  and  holes  in  the  glass  by  converting  it  into  soluble  nitrate 
of  lime ;  and  the  object  of  the  alcohol  is  to  remove  the  trace  of  any 
organic  matter ^vhich  may  have  been  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glass  from  the  atmosphere,  during  the  time  which  elapses  between 
cleaning  the  glass  and  finally  polishing  it  for  use — often  many  days,  or 
even  weeks.  Old  varnish  is  removed  by  soda  or  any  other  suitable 
solvent,  and  metallic  stains  by  aqua  regia  previous  to  the  above 
treatment. 

According  to  a  recent  communication  of  M.  Rabateau  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  cyanate  of  potass  is  not  poisonous. 

Just  before  the  war  I  bought  some  dozens  of  glass  plates,  stereo,  size, 
from  a  dealer  in  Paris,  a  German,  who  has  since  left.  They  were 
described  as  English  plate  glass  in  his  bill  and  printed  priced  catalogue. 
I  lately  opened  one  of  the  packets  for  the  first  time,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  all  the  glasses  looking  like  ground  glass.  It  turned  out  that 
they  were  old  scratched  plates  which  had  been  varnished  in  order  to 
conceal  the  fraud.  The  varnish  resisted  most  solvents  but  was  attacked 
by  turpentine.  The  moral  of  these  sort  of  adventures  is,  always  to  deal 
with  a  well-known,  respectable  firm. 

The  aurora  on  the  fourth  of  last  month  was  a  magnificent  sight  at 
Redon.  I  watched  it  from  7  until  9  p.m  from  a  hill  top.  The  sky 
was  very  red  in  the  south-east,  but  the  chief  display  of  darting  rays 
was  in  the  north-east  and  north.  It  was  light  enough  at  9  p.m.  for  me 
to  read  a  letter,  and  my  walking-stick  cast  a  perceptible  shadow, 
thrown  by  light  from  the  north-east.  The  telegraph  wires  were  affected 
on  that  night. 

A  few  days  before  that  on  which  the  aurora  occurred  there  was  a 
remarkable  red  appearance  over  the  whole  sky  at  Redon,  just  before 
sunrise.  Everything  looked  as  if  viewed  through  pink  glass,  even  to 
objects  in  the  darkest  corners  of  my  bedroom.  The  whole  atmosphere 
in  all  directions  seemed  to  be  saturated  with  red. 

We  have  had  an  exceedingly  mild  winter  here,  and  my  apricot  trees 
were  in  blossom  a  fortnight  ago.  The  spring  is,  in  fact,  too  forward. 

I  have  just  received  a  box  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  containing 
materials  for  trying  his  new  process.  In  his  letter  he  says  that  since 
seeing  me  in  Paris  he  has  found  “  an  entirely  new  method  of  hardening 
the  collodion  and  making  it  stand  any  amount  of  violent  washing 
without  blistering  or  tearing  of  the  film  ;  in  fact,  the  collodion  appears 
as  if  glued  to  the  glass.  The  process  is  now  very  perfect.”  My  letter 
in  the  number  for  February  23rd  was  written  before  my  recent  visit  to 
Paris,  and  the  reference  in  it  to  Colonel  Wortley ’s  process  is  to  his  old 
bromo-chloride  process,  not  to  his  new  method,  of  which  I  then  knew 
nothing.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Bedon,  March  8,  1872 . 


REVOLUTION  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  that,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  trials  of  wet 
and  dry  processes  in  last  week’s  Journal,  you  confine  yourselves  to  the 
question  of  comparative  rapidity,  and  seem  to  ignore  what  is  of  greater 
importance  than  rapidity,  viz.,  quality. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  rapidity  is  only  one  of  several  qualities 
that  any  photographic  process  must  possess  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  the 
suffrages  of  the  photographic  public.  Having  told  us  concerning  the 
relative  rapidity  of  the  ordinary  wet  process  versus  the  collodio-bromide 
emulsion  when  used  wet,  please  also  to  say  something  concerning  their 
quality,  for  this,  after  all,  is  the  thing. 
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I  find,  on  comparing  your  account  of  the  trials  with  another,  that, 
while  you  say  that  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  was  used,  the  other  account 
gives  it  as  a  wide-angle  rectilinear.  As  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
amount  of  light  passed  by  these  lenses,  one  being  very  slow  compared 
with  the  other,  please  say  which  is  right,  and  oblige, — Yours,  &c., 

Liverpool,  March  11,  1872.  Amateur. 

[We  abstained  from  instituting  any  comparison  between  the  quality 
of  the  negatives  because  it  would  not  have  been  fair ;  for,  as  was 
said  in  our  article  on  the  subject,  the  one  process  was  worked  by  an 
expert,  Mr.  Gordon  being  a  dexterous  and  skilful  manipulator. 
That  process,  moreover,  is  a  very  old  one,  being  backed  with  the 
accumulated  experience  of  twenty  years.  The  wet  emulsion  process 
is,  in  comparison,  but  of  yesterday,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  institute  too  strictly  at  this  stage  the  question  of  quality. 
But  even  in  this  respect  they  held  their  own  very  well ;  however, 
with  a  little  more  experience  in  the  best  way  of  working  the  process 
the  results  will  improve,  and  we  fully  conveyed  this  idea  in  our 
article  on  the  subject.  A  gentleman  from  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool, 
who  was  present  when  the  trials  were  made,  has  obtained  one  of  the 
negatives  for  exhibition  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association,  at  which  our  correspondent  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  for  himself  the  quality  of  the  negatives  then 
obtained.  "  In  reply  to  the  other  query,  the  lens  was  a  rapid  recti¬ 
linear. — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  head-rest,  value  25s.,  for  a  5  X  5  camera,  with  two  or  three 
single  or  double  backs,  focussing  from  two  and  a-half  to  about  six  inches. — 
Add  ress,  W.  L.  Heaton,  46,  Egyptian- street,  Bolton. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  handsome  book  of  British  Song,  illustrated  by  Weir,  &c  , 
with  notes  by  G.  Hogarth  (cost  £2) ,  for  a  chair,  or  anything  useful.  — 
Address,  Jas.Balcanquall,  Auch  ter  much  ty,  Scotland. 

A  mahogany  Kinnear  camera  for  plates  10  X  8,  brass  bound,  leather  body, 
quite  equal  to  new,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  carte  lens  by  a  good  maker. — 
Address,  B.  Bennett,  33,  Fair-street,  Drogheda,  Ireland. 

I  will  exchange  a  beautifully -made  imitation  old  oak  table  (cost  £3  10s.  a  short 
time  ago)  for  a  light  portable  dark  tent  on  wheels  or  otherwise  ;  differences 
adjusted.— Address,  J.  Mackenzie,  Glebe-street,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

I  will  exchange  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses,  a  half-plate  portrait  lens,  and  a 
view  lens,  for  a  good  watch  and  Albert  chain,  or  anything  in  jewellery, — 
Address,  F.  Swigg,  5,  Devonshire  Cottage,  Union-street,  Plymouth. 

I  will  exchange  a  new  lime  light,  consisting  of  Hemming’s  jet  and  all  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  production  of  a  pure  white  light,  for  a  whole-plate  camera,  a 
lens,  or  a  first-rate  studio  stand. — Address,  N.  C.,  54,  Paul-street,  Fins¬ 
bury,  E.C. 

An  excellent  mahogany  binocular  stereo,  camera  and  pair  of  double  combination 
portrait  and  view  lenses,  with  instantaneous  shutter,  will  be  exchanged  for  a 
good  bellows  camera,  whole-plate  or  X  4| ;  difference  to  be  adjusted. — 
Address,  J.  L.,  Photographic  Institute,  Whitehaven. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
ffigr  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Septimus  Henderson.— Add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  the  colouring  matter  will  soon  be  precipitated. 

N.  Murdoch.— We  are  glad  to  find  that  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  the 
results  of  fuming.  Your  experience  coincides  with  that  of  many  other 
photographers. 

C.  F.  N.— There  are  several  additions  that  may  be  made  to  gum  water  which 
will  prevent  its  decomposition.  Acetic  acid  is  much  used  for  this  purpose ; 
carbolic  acid  is  also  good. 

Lucem. — To  obtain  such  density  as  you  desire,  after  intensification  with  silver 
use  the  mercurial  intensifier  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Sutton.  The  whites 
of  the  prints  will  then  be  perfectly  pure. 

Operator. — The  spots  appear  to  be  caused  by  lime,  but  how  this  obtains 
access  to  them  we  cannot  say.  It  is  possible  that  chloride  of  lime  may  be 
present  in  your  mounting  room,  and,  if  so,  that  would  at  once  explain  the 
cause.  The  other  prints  are  good,  and  reflect  credit  upon  the  person  by 
whom  the  negatives  were  taken. 

W.  C.  Crofts. — There  is  not  much  difference  between  A  and  C.  The  latter 
has  rather  the  larger  aperture  in  comparison  with  the  focal  length,  and  is, 
in  consequence,  slightly  more  rapid.  Between  B  1  and  2  there  is  a  much 
greater  difference  than  between  A  and  C,  2  being  the  more  rapid.  We  have 
beeu  using  C  of  late,  and  like  it  much. 

J.  Smith  (Glib  urn). — The  kind  of  condenser  best  adapted  for  a  solar  camera  is 
a  plano-convex,  the  convex  side  of  which  is  placed  next  to  the  light.  The 
negative  is  placed  in  the  cone  of  light  so  as  to  be  fully  illuminated  to  the 
corners,  and  the  enlarging  lens  or  the  objective  is  so  placed  with  reference  to 
the  light  as  to  allow  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  light  to  fall  near  to  the  front 
lens — a  little  latitude  being  permissible. 

W.  J.  Stillman. — We  have  received  a  note  from  this  correspondent,  in  which 
he  informs  us  that,  whereas  in  his  letter  in  our  last  number  on  Light  versus 
Meat  he  says — “  It  is  yet  to  be  proved,”  &c  ,  what  he  intended  to  say  was-— 
“  Is  it  yet  to  be  proved  ?  a  transposition  of  two  small  words  which  quite 
alters  the  sense.  Our  correspondent’s  communication  has  been  received  after 
some  strictures  on  this  and  other  portions  of  his  letter  by  “  A  Peripatetic 
Photographer  ”  have  gone  to  press. 


R.  W.  Hill. — If  tho  sensitising  bath  be  one  for  paper  a  simple  Mxty-gruin  so¬ 
lution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  all  that  is  required.  If  it  be  for  negatives,  1  i  it 
be  a  thirty-five-grain  solution,  and  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  sufficient  to  produce  a  very  slight  degree  of  milkineBs, 
and,  after  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  filter,  when  it  will  be  ready 
for  use.  If  the  addition  of  acid  be  necessary,  dilute  one  drop  of  nitric  acid 
with  ten  of  water,  and  of  this  diluted  acid  add  sparingly,  as  required. 

J.  H.  (Motherwell). — 1.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  this: — The  hydrogen  had 
not  been  made  in  sufficient  quantity  to  expel  the  air  from  the  bottle,  and  when 
you  applied  the  light  it  was  to  the  mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen  issuing  from 
the  orifice.  This  mixture  is  explosive,  but  the  explosion  would  not  have 
happened  had  the  aperture  in  the  jet  been  smaller. — 2.  We  do  not  know  what 
process  of  enamelling  is  employed  in  Australia.— 3.  If  the  lens  be  good  the 
church  should  have  been  sharp  ;  but  probably  you  did  not  use  a  sufficiently 
small  stop.  Try  one  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  size. 

The  Blair  Fund. — Although  we  here  formally  close  the  reception  of  sums 
for  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Blair,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  we  shall 
have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  them  any  sums  which  may  yet 
be  contributed.  The  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Blair  has  desired  us  to  convey  to  tho 
various  subscribers  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  felt  by  his  mother  and  the 
whole  family  for  the  response  made  to  our  appeal  on  their  behalf.  The  sums 
subscribed  through  this  Journal  and  transmitted  to  the  family  from  time  to 
time  have  amounted  to  £52  8s.,  for  which  we  hold  a  formal  receipt. 

E.  L.  D. — Nothing  will  prove  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  cockling  of  the  leaven 
of  the  book  caused  by  mounting  photographs  on  them  unless  a  mounting 
material  be  employed  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  water.  We  have  hitherto 
recommended  a  solution  of  india-rubber  for  this  purpose,  as  it  does  not  cause 
contraction  or  cockling,  and  we  are  not  yet  aware  of  any  other  mountant 
that  under  the  circumstances  will  answer  as  well.  The  evil  complained  of 
may  probably  be  lessened  by  wetting  the  leaf  well  all  over  as  well  as  the 
photograph  before  pasting  it  down ;  in  this  case  we  assume  you  will  use 
starch  as  hitherto.  When  india-rubber  solution  is  employed  both  the  picture 
and  the  leaf  must  be  quite  dry. 

George  White. — A  daguerreotype,  if  taken  with  ordinary  care,  will  not  fade; 
of  this  you  may  rest  assured.  In  saying  this  we  make  a  distinction  between 
fading  and  the  tarnishing  of  the  metallic  surface  of  ths  plate,  which  tarnish¬ 
ing  takes  place  (whether  there  be  a  picture  on  it  or  not)  in  consequence  of 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Two  things  in  connection  with  this  may  be 
noted — first,  that  a  silver  plate  containing  a  daguerreotype  is  not  so  liable 
to  tarnish  as  one  that  has  not  a  picture  upon  it;  and,  secondly,  that  by 
having  a  glass  plate  placed  in  front  of  the  daguerreotype  and  a  slip  of 
paper  pasted  round  the  edges  the  picture  will  not  even  tarnish,  If  a 
daguerreotype  plate  be  tarnished,  the  application  of  a  little  weak  solutian  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  will  remove  it ;  a  strong  solution  will  also  remove  the 
picture  itself. 

Received.— The  Rev,  J.  D.  Riley;  William  Murray;  A,  E.  Lesage;  George 
Peters ;  F.  Protolezzi. 


Catalogue  of  Second-hand  Lenses  and  Apparatus. — Mr.  Morley 
has  favoured  us  with  a  copy  of  his  new  catalogue  of  lenses  and  cameras. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  collection  possessing  greater  excel¬ 
lence  and  variety. 

Destructive  Fire. — Among  the  sufferers  by  the  recent  disastrous 
fire  in  Allen’s-huildiugs,  Victoria-street,  Manchester  (when  property  to 
the  extent  of  £12,000  was  destroyed),  was  Mr.  Lafosse,  a  well-known 
photographer  in  the  manufacturing  metropolis,  whose  loss  is  estimated 
at  £1200. 

New  Case. — A  specimen  of  a  new  style  of  morocco  case  for  portraits 
has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  E.  Mander,  of  Birmingham,  who  is 
facile  princeps  in  this  department  of  manufacture.  The  novelty  con¬ 
sists  in  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  hinges  and  the  spring  snap  for 
keeping  it  closed.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  workmanship  is  of  the 
highest  order,  while  the  elegance  of  appearance  is  undoubted. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  March  Y&tli,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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A  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TENT. 
Notwithstanding  the  perfection  to  which  dry  plates  have  been 
brought,  together  with  theirlmarvellous  certainty  and  great  rapidity, 
tents  are  still  recognised  as  necessary  evils  in  the  impedimenta  of  the 
landscape  photographer.  “  Which  tent  is  the  best?  To  this  ques¬ 
tion  we  reply  in  much  the  same  strain  that  we  do  to  the  well-worn 
query,  “  Which  dry  process  is  the  best  ?  ”  by  stating  that  it  is  our 
function  as  journalists  to  describe  each  as  fully  as  possible  to  give 
such  a  description,  in  short,  as  will  enable  an  intelligent  reader  to 
make  the  requisite  deductions  for  himself. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  a  few 
months  ago  a  tent  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  which  we  had 
at  that  time  merely  an  opportunity  of  seeing  without  noting  its 
several  points.  A  more  fitting  opportunity  for  examining  it  in  detail 
having  recently  been  afforded,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  tent. 

It  is  one  of  those  tents  in  which  there  is  a  place  for  everything. 
When  packed  up  it  occupies  wondrously  little  room.  The  particular 
specimen  we  examined  and  saw  in  full  action  when  brought 
out  to  the  garden  in  which  it  was  tested  was  in  the  form  of  a  box 
seventeen  inches  high,  fourteen  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  nine¬ 
teen  inches  from  back  to  front.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  far 
from  the  dimensions  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned  12  X  10  solid 
wooden  cameras.  The  size  of  plate  that  was  manipulated  in  it  was 
10  X  8.  How  much  larger  plate  could  be  worked  we  are  not 
aware  ;  but  the  pictures  taken  on  the  occasion  referred  to  showed 
that  for  this  size,  at  any  rate,  it  was  perfect.  For  a  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  tent  we  refer  to  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the  main 
box  is  represented  at  A  B. 

The  end  A  is  hinged,  and  falls 
down,  disclosing  a  view  of  the 
interior.  A  box,  however,  of 
the  size  of  A  B  would  not 
afford  sufficient  room  in  the 
interior  to  admit  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  manipulation  required 
in  working  the  wet  collodion 
process  successfully.  But  by 
a  very  simple  and  ingenious 
expedient  the  working  room  is  extended  to  nearly  double  tha^ 
yielded  by  the  main  body.  The  box  expands ;  two  side  pieces,  or 
smaller  boxes,  C  C,  draw  out  in  telescopic  fashion,  and  thus  make 
the  body,  in  effect,  twice  the  width  that  it  originally  was. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  box  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  low 
tripod  stand,  the  end  A  being  next  to  the  operator,  and  the  sides  ex¬ 
panded  as  in  the  diagram.  If  the  end  A  were  opened  it  would  dis¬ 
close  the  facts  that,  first  of  all,  the  vertical  silver  bath  was  passed 
down  through  an  aperture  in  the  bottom,  and  quite  close  to  the  end 
next  the  operator ;  that  it  had  a  perfect  covering,  by  which  there  was 
no  possibility  of  any  drops  of  developer  or  other  liquid  obtaining  ad. 
mission  ;  that  the  interior  was  well  illuminated  by  means  of  a  large 
pane  of  orange  glass  in  the  farther  end  opposite  to  A ;  that  the  little 
pane  of  clear  glass,  X,  shown  in  the  top,  had  a  sliding  shutter  in  the 


inside  by  which  it  could  be  rendered  quite  light-proof;  that  the 
bottom  of  the  box  formed  a  sink  of  convenient  dimensions ;  and, 
finally,  that  at  S  S  there  were  short  black  sleeves  of  calico,  through 
which  the  arms  of  the  operator  could  be  introduced,  and  the  aper¬ 
tures  in  which,  being  kept  contracted  by  means  of  india-rubber,  ex¬ 
cluded  the  light. 

The  box  forms  a  packing-case  for  the  chemicals,  bath,  and  plates 
But  it  will  at  once  be  asked — “  How  can  access  be  obtained  to  the 
interior  when  the  lateral  expanding  pieces  C  C  are  closed  up  ?  ”  We 
reply  that,  previous  to  pushing  them  in,  the  fronts,  to  which  are 
attached  the  sleeves  S  S  (and  which,  by  the  way,  are  larger  than  we 
have  shown  in  the  diagram),  are  folded  back  and  lie  close  against  the 
sides  C ;  hence,  when  these  expanding  pieces  are  pushed  in  and  the 
door  A  opened,  the  whole  of  the  interior  is  seen,  and  is  available  for 
storage.  The  box,  when  closed  up,  is  therefore  double,  being  formed 
of  two  thicknesses  of  wood. 

Let  us  again  open  the  box,  and  notice  the  operation  of  taking  a 
negative.  By  means  of  a  suitable  shelf  and  fixtures  the  dark  slide  is 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  door  A,  and  the  plate  is  collodionised  and 
immersed  in  the  bath.  After  the  requisite  lapse  of  time  the  operator, 
having  previously  attached  to  the  top  an  eye  shade  so  adapted  to 
the  shape  of  the  face  and  eyes  as  to  permit  him  to  look  through  the 
little  frame  X  without  any  light  entering,  inserts  his  hands  through 
the  armpieces  S  S,  brings  his  face  close  down  upon  the  eye 
shade,  which  we  have  not  shown  in  the  drawing,  and,  having  by  one 
of  his  hands  moved  aside  the  inner  shutter  from  the  pane  X,  he  sees 
the  whole  interior  with  much  distinctness.  The  plate  is  lifted  out  of 
the  bath  and  (after  draining)  into  the  slide,  the  back  of  which  is  then 
buttoned  on.  Withdrawing  the  hands  from  the  sleeves,  the  door  A  is 
then  opened,  the  slide  removed,  and  the  exposure  in  the  camera 
effected. 

To  develope,  the  slide  is  placed  in  situ  on  the  door  A,  and  when  i 
has  been  closed,  the  arms  are  inserted  as  before  and  the  eyes  applied 
to  the  frame.  The  plate  is  removed  from  the  slide  and  the  developer 
applied  with  perfect  freedom  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  abundance 
of  room  in  the  interior.  The  arrangements  for  washing  are  good.  On 
the  top  of  the  box  is  laid  a  common  india-rubber  water  bottle,  capable 
of  holding  a  few  pints  of  water,  and  an  elastic  pipe  from  this  is 
brought  into  the  interior  through  a  hole  close  at  the  bottom  of  the 
right-hand  wing  C,  the  flow  of  water  being  regulated  by  a  spring 
clip  at  the  end,  a  properly-fitted  brass  tap  being  attached  to  the 
reservoir  so  as  to  permit  of  the  water  being  turned  off  when  there  is  no 
immediate  use  for  it,  or  when  the  flexible  pipe  is  to  be  disconnected. 

We  have  described  the  box  tent  as  we  saw  it  in  use ;  but  we 
understand  that  Mr.  Stillman  contemplates  one  or  two  alterations  of 
a  minor  kind,  the  chief  of  which  will  be  the  removing  the  pane  X  from 
the  roof  of  the  tent  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  door  A,  wdiere  we 
have  shown  it  by  the  dotted  lines. 

At  the  time  we  saw  the  tent  it  was  thoroughly  tested  by  the  most 
practical  of  all  tests,  viz.,  actual  use ;  and  several  portraits  and  groups 
were  taken  through  its  instrumentality,  which,  in  respect  of  perfect 
and  equal  development  up  to  the  very  edges,  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  if  Air.  Stillman,  who  operated,  had  been  working  in  the 

argest  photographic  laboratory  in  existence. 
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We  cordially  welcome  the  introduction  of  a  tent  so  portable  and 
commodious  as  that  which  we  have  now  described,  and  bear  witness 
to  the  great  mechanical  ingenuity  displayed  by  Mr.  Stillman  in  its 
construction.  By  the  time  this  meets  the  eye  of  the  reader 
we  expect  to  have  a  print  from  an  excellent  group,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Gordon,  Whiting,  Bedford,  Simpson,  and  Taylor,  and  the 
taking  of  which  wound  up  the  proceedings  of  an  experimental  day 
pleasantly  spent. 

As  the  box  tent  is  not  patented  amateurs  may  adopt  such  modifi¬ 
cations  of  it  as  they  like,  or  as  their  style  of  manipulation  may 
render  necessary. 

SAYING  OF  LABOUR  WITH  EMULSION  PROCESSES. 

It  has  frequently  been  asked — “  Is  an  emulsion  process  really  less 
troublesome  than  the  more  simple  of  the  modes  of  preparing  dry 
plates  with  the  ordinary  nitrate  bath  ?  ”  and  we  have  been  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  reply  that  the  difference  in  trouble  is  scarcely  sensible. 
We  may  fairly  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject  now,  since  a  process 
is  before  the  public  which  is  likely  to  cause  a  revolution  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  photography;  but  the  process  we  refer  to  may  be  properly 
excluded  from  consideration,  as  it  appears  to  possess  qualities 
peculiarly  its  own. 

If  we  compare  dry  plates  prepared  by  ordinary  emulsion  and 
simple  bath  methods  respectively,  we  find  that  from  the  moment  the 
sensitive  plates  are  washed  they  stand  in  essentially  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  go  farther,  and  say  that  even  as  regards 
washing  there  is  no  very  material  difference.  Again:  there  is  no 
greater  trouble  in  preparing  a  suitably-salted  collodion  for  one  pro¬ 
cess  than  for  the  other.  We  are,  therefore,  practically  shut  in  to  the 
contrast  of  the  sensitising  parts  of  the  two  operations.  When  these 
are  considered  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  advantage  apparently 
lies  with  the  bath.  If  we  consider  the  time  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  a  proper  emulsion  it  will  usually  be  found  to  balance  that  occu¬ 
pied  in  immersion  of  plates  in  a  bath  when  the  latter  operation  is 
systematically  conducted  in  reference  to  the  washing.  In  the  matter 
of  time,  then,  there  appears  to  be  little  real  gain  for  the  emulsion. 
The  preparation  of  a  nitrate  bath  is  attended  with  less  trouble  as 
regards  weighing  materials  than  the  treatment  of  a  corresponding 
amount  of  emulsion — that  is,  an  amount  capable  of  doing  the  same 
quantity  of  work.  All  these  considerations  appear  to  tell  somewhat 
in  favour  of  the  bath  process;  and,  in  fact,  the  economy  of  labour  is 
probably,  on  the  whole,  slightly  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  case,  and  in  this  way,  apparently,  the  question  we  started  with 
must  be  answered.  But  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
avoidance  of  the  many  sources  of  trouble  attending  the  use  of  a  bath 
— difficulties  with  which  we  are  all  only  too  well  acquainted.  We 
know  that  many  hold  an  opposite  opinion,  and  that  the  advantage 
named  for  the  emulsion  process  is  not  sufficient  to  weigh  to  any 
material  extent  with  several  able  operators ;  but  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  recent  improvement  made  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  appears 
to  be  so  great  a  step  in  advance  as  to  throw  the  working  advantages 
enormously  in  favour  of  emulsions. 


REDUCTION  OF  SILVER  AGAIN. 

We  have  frequently  had  to  describe  various  modes  of  reducing 
silver  compounds  to  the  metallic  state,  and  may  now  add  another  to 
the  list,  or,  rather,  state  some  details^of  a  plan  which  is  essentially 
but  a  convenient  modification  of  a  known  method. 

The  coin  of  the  realm,  or  any  other  similar  impure  silver,  having 
been  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  in  the  usual  way,  Dr.  Griiger  adds 
sufficient  chalk  to  neutralise  the  free  acid,  and,  when  this  point  has 
been  reached,  a  small  excess  of  the  chalk  is  added, 'and  the  whole 
well  shaken  and  then  allowed  to  stand.  The  chalk,  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  gradually  displaces  the  copper  usually  present  in  solution,  and 
at  the  same  time  precipitates  the  iron  which  may  be  present.  A  little 
silver  is  usually  thrown  down  at  the  same  time,  but  this  can  be 
easily  recovered  subsequently.  The  solution  thus  purified,  and 
chemically  neutral,  may  now  be  treated  in  several  different  ways,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  convenient : — 
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First  Plan. — The  solution  may  be  treated  with  a  largo  excess  of 
chalk  in  powder  ;  that  is  to  say,  shaken  up,  and  allowed  to  stand 
with  the  chalk.  The  silver  is  slowly  precipitated  as  carbonate  from 
the  solution,  and  this  precipitation  is  complete.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  off,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  any  convenient  vessel,  and 
the  chalk  dissolved  away  from  the  now  metallic  silver  by  acetic  acid. 
If  the  metal  be  desired  in  the  form  of  a  button  it  can  then  be  melted, 
but  is  most  conveniently  retained  in  the  pulverulent  condition  in 
which  it  is  obtained  after  the  acetic  acid  treatment.  This  is  the 
most  economical  mode  of  proceeding.  The  more  neat,  but  expensive, 
plan  ia  that  which  we  will  now  describe. 

Second  Plan. — The  solution  is  treated  with  magnesium  wire, 
ribbon,  or  powder.  The  magnesium  instantly  reduces  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  metal,  and  the  reaction  continues  until  the  whole 
of  the  silver  has  been  removed  from  solution.  The  metal  obtained 
in  this  way  is  very  pure,  and  the  expense  of  the  process  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  its  use ;  for,  though  magnesium  is  an  expensive 
metal,  its  atomic  weight  is  so  low  that  one  part  of  the  metal  is 
capable  of  reducing  nearly  nine  parts  of  metallic  silver  from  solu¬ 
tion,  representing  rather  more  than  fourteen  parts  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Third  Plan. — This  is  an  application  of  the  oxalic  acid  process 
which  we  proposed  some  time  ago  to  the  solution  freed  from  several 
impurities  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  treatment.  This  process  consists 
in  the  addition  of  solution  of  oxalate  of  soda  to  the  solution  until  no 
further  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  silver  and  of  lime  is  thrown  down.  The 
precipitate  is  caught,  dried,  and  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of 
common  “  bicarbonate  of  soda.”  The  mixture  is  then  simply  heated 
to  redness,  or  the  temperature  raised  so  high  that  the  whole  may 
fuse.  In  the  latter  case  a  good  and  clean  button  of  metallic  silver  is 
very  easily  obtained  ;  in  the  former  case  the  residue  of  gentle  heating 
is  first  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  the  residue  then  digested 
with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  everything 
but  metallic  silver. 

The  third  plan  is  intermediate  as  regards  convenience  between  the 
other  two,  and  while  much  less  expensive  than  the  second  is  slightly 
more  expensive  than  the  first.  "VVe  hope  the  cases  detailed  may  be 
sufficient  to  clear  up  many  of  the  difficulties  which  our  correspondence 
informs  us  are  so  frequently  met  with  by  some  of  our  readers. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  at  which 
the  subject  of  the  collodio-bromide  process  was  discussed,  attention 
was  specially  directed  to  the  peculiar  green  colour  of  some  negatives 
which  were  then  exhibited,  and  it  was  stated  in  a  somewhat  promi¬ 
nent  manner  that  the  cause  of  the  green  colour  was  the  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  emulsion.  So  long,  said  the  essayist,  as  the 
bromide  was  in  excess  the  negatives  were  of  a  brown,  red,  or  orange 
colour ;  but  the  instant  that  this  excess  of  bromide  was  expelled  they 
commenced  to  assume  a  green  colour,  the  intensity  of  this  increasing 
with  the  degree  that  the  silver  was  in  excess.  Although  some  collo¬ 
dio-bromide  workers  demurred  to  this  at  the  time  as  not  being  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  experience,  the  subject  has  not  since  been  brought 
prominently  forward.  We  are  now  reminded  of  it  by  the  receipt  of 
a  negative  from  Mr.  Gough,  taken  last  week  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  give  a  much  more  extended  range  to  the  cause  of 
the  green  colour  in  question.  This  negative  is  of  a  very  decided 
green  colour,  being  in  this  respect  stronger  than  any  that  we 
have  yet  seen ;  but  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion  was  one  in  which 
there  was  an  excess — not  of  silver,  but  of  bromide.  As  Mr.  Gough’s 
negatives  are  usually  of  a  rich  purple -brown  colour,  we  were  desirous 
of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  this  great  change.  It  arose,  he  said, 
from  his  having  made  the  collodion  alkaline.  The  cotton  he  was 
using  at  the  time  gave  a  hard,  skinny  film,  and  he  added  a  little  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  to  try  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the  toughness  of 
the  film.  The  immediate  effect  was  the  strong  green  colour  of  the 
deposited  silver.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  colour  of 
the  negative  is  not  solely  dependent  upon  the  excess  of  either  silver 
or  bromide,  but  upon  other  conditions  of  the  emulsion  and  preserva¬ 
tive. 
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RAMBLINGS  ON  RETOUCHING,  &c. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  I  ventured  upon  a  pro¬ 
phecy  that,  in  a  very  little  time,  retouching  would  become  as  com¬ 
mon  m  England  as  it  was  on  the  continent ;  and,  as  a  unit  among 
many,  I  raised  my  voice  in  warning  against  the  probable  abuse  of 
this  new  power  unless  efficiently  controlled.  Already  is  my  pro¬ 
phecy  beginning  to  be  fulfilled  ;  and  that  my  warning  cry  was  needed 
is  proved  by  the  interest,  the  skill,  and  the  heat  of  discussion  upon  the 
subject  in  its  various  aspects  evinced  during  the  last  few  weeks  in  the 
journals  and  societies  devoted  to  our  art.  It  may  be  thought  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  it  in  every  light ;  but,  possibly,  some  of 
the  readers  of  this  Journal  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  opinions  of  one 
who  was  among  the  first  in  this  country  to  make  retouching  his  daily 
practice,  and  who  has  himself  worked  up  many  thousands  of  negatives. 

The  pet  cry  now  is,  not  so  much  the  advisability  as  the  legitimacy 
of  retouching,  and  it  is  so  much  mixed  up  with  the  claims  of  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a  fine  art,  that  almost  every  writer  and  every  disputant 
dilates  and  argues  upon  some  thesis  of  his  own  imagining ;  but, 
though  possibly  contributing  valuable  matter  for  thought,  the  subject 
is  still  left  where  he  found  it,  and  is  involved  still  more  in  a  cloud  of 
fact  and  fancies. 

Artists — that  is,  painters — who  are  not  connected  with  photography 
generally  look  down  upon  it  with  a  noble  scorn,  and  laugh  at  its  pre¬ 
tensions  to  be  called  an  art.  But  artists  are  a  very  clannish  body, 
and,  moreover,  they  consider  themselves  the  very  creme  de  la  creme 
of  materialised  poetry — the  aristocracy  of  brains.  What  wonder 
that  they,  like  aristocrats  of  sang  azur,  close  the  portals  of  their 
order  to  any  except  those  they  consider  as  “  of  us.”  Engravers  at 
one  time  had  not  the  position  they  now  hold  ;  and  future  historians 
of  our  art  will  be  able  to  say  the  same  of  photography.  Artists 
are  not  logical.  Instead  of  taking  their  stand  upon  brains  they  take 
it  upon  processes;  and  thus  they  can  only  object  to  the  claims  of 
photography  on  the  ground  of  its  being  mechanical — produced  by 
means  which  do  not  admit  of  the  controlling  power  of  the  cultivated 
mind.  Thus  is  a  Turner,  a  Gainsborough,  or  Reynolds  placed  on  the 
same  pedestal  as  any  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson  who  paints  elegant 
signs  for  the  publican — a  Mulready  in  the  same  niche  as  a  peripatetic 
ornamenter  of  the  footpath.  Nor  in  their  logic  can  any  separation 
be  made  between  those  who  decorate  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  producers  of  gorgeous  decorations  on  the  exterior  of  a  show- 
booth.  One  of  the  greatest  of  living  art  critics  has  recently  uttered 
the  following  most  true  and  pointed  saying  : — “  Into  whatever  formula 
we  may  put  our  definition  of  the  work  of  art  it  will  always  come  in 
the  last  resort  to  depend  upon  the  mind  of  the  artist.”  [To  be  logical  he 
should  have  said  “worker.”]  “It  is  the  value  of  what  that  mind 
brings  to  the  work  which  will,  in  the  long  run,  determine  the  rank 
and  worth  of  the  work.”  How  a  man  could  speak  thus  and  yet  de¬ 
cline  to  admit  photography  into  the  charmed  region  of  art,  even 
though  in  the  outermost  circle,  I  cannot  conceive.  But.  if  artists  will 
not  learn  to  photograph,  and  will  not  examine  the  works  of  leading 
photographers,  their  dictum  is  worthless  as  far  as  photography  is 
concerned.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  for  a  man  to  dictate  upon 
the  shortcomings  and  uselessness  of  carbon  printing  who  had  never 
touched  pigment  paper  nor  seen  a  squeegee. 

Admitting  the  dictum  that  it  “depends  on  the  mind  of  the  artist,” 
there  is,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  no  reason  why  retouching 
and  photographing  should  not  be  combined.  Rampant  realism  per¬ 
vades  the  minds  of  some  of  the  disputants.  “  Touch  not  a  hair  of 
his  head,  a  furrow  of  his  brow  ” — “  Stick  to  your  last  ” — “  If  photo¬ 
graphy  lie  it  is  a  photographic  lie,  and  so  you  are  clear.”  These 
and  their  kind  are  the  arguments  of  the  anti-retoucliers.  Attend  not 
to  them  and  you  rob  and  cheat  posterity,  they  say.  But  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  assert  that  many  have  both  talked  and  written  on  retouch¬ 
ing  who  have  evidently  never  handled  either  pencil  or  brush. 
“  Truth— literal  truth  ” — is  most  frequently  thrust  to  the  fore  ;  but 
what  is  truth  ?  Truly  it  is  said — “  Truth  is  hid  in  a  well.”  Of  all 
most  difficult  subjects  photographic  truth  is  most  perplexing.  If  a 
freckle  be  produced,  or  a  black  speck,  it  is  the  truth  of  form,  but  not  of 
colour.  If  hollow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes  give  evidence  of  prepon¬ 
derating  toplight,  it  is  again  truth — truth  of  an  accident.  If  photo¬ 
graphers  were  more  observant,  more  thoughtful,  the  phrase  “  literal 
truth  ”  would  be  banished  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  traditions. 

If  twenty  persons  were  taken  (front  face,  for  instance)  in  the  same 
light  upon  a  fairly  large  scale — say  a  two-inch  head — with  a  lens  well 
stopped  down,  and  with  a  sufficient  length  of  focus  to  prevent  any 
distortion,  and  these  photographs  were  given  to  the  respective  mothers 
of  the  sitters,  with  a  request  that  they  would  point  out  untruthful 
parts  or  features,  I  will  undertake  to  say  that,  in  eighteen  cases  out  of 
the  twenty,  they  would  lay  their  fingers  upon  existing  imperfections 
of  form  alone,  of  the  existence  of  which,  until  that  moment,  they  were 


totally  ignorant.  And  with  the  most  skilful  illumination  and  posing 
of  the  head  this  would  result.  Lest  I  may  be  said  to  be  guilty  of 
exaggerating,  I  will  particularise  a  little  more.  How  many  people 
have  crooked  noses  and  are  ignorant  of  it !  Odd  eyes  still  more  so  ! 
A  “  lump  at  the  end  of  their  nose  !  ”  Skin  of  coarse  texture— not 
velvet !  Double  chins  !  No  chins  at  all ! 

I  repeat :  these  defects  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  and  it 
is  also  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  that  the  sitter,  and  not  only 
he,  but  his  most  intimate  friends  and  relatives,  are  aware  of  them 
for  the  first  time  when  they  have  a  photograph  which  they  can  scan 
and  examine  as  they  never  examined  and  scanned  the  original.  And 
here  is  just  the  secret  of  the  matter.  A  photograph  is  inspected  in 
five  minutes  more  than  a  living  face  is  in  a  lifetime.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  literal  truth?  Let  the  reader  try  to  think  of  all  his 
acquaintances  that  he  remembers  who  have  odd  eyes  or  crooked 
noses,  and  then  let  him  really  examine  them  to  find  out  such  defects ; 
he  will  be  astonished  at  their  frequent  recuri’ence.  Are  we  then 
justified,  except  for  the  pages  of  a  scientific  journal  —  ethnological, 
phrenological,  physiognomical,  &c. — in  handing  down  to  posterity 
representations  of  great  men  with  features  which,  though  true  in 
reality,  their  own  mothers  would  say  were  untrue,  and  with  other 
features — misrepresented  colour  in  hair  and  flesh — which  all  agree 
to  be  false?  I  say — No !  Grasp  the  idea  of  the  man  and  the  face. 
Then  pose  him  with  care  ;  illuminate  him  with  all  your  skill ;  pho¬ 
tograph  him  with  art;  finish  the  negative  with  artistic  pencil;  and 
then  you  have  a  result  to  be  proud  of,  with  a  truthfulness  which  is 
real  to  the  heart  and  mind,  though  unreal  to  the  compass  and  rule, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  never,  till  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphs  become  realities,  take  the  place  of  the  painter-artist’s  pro¬ 
ductions,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  gratify  thousands  upon 
thousands  to  whom  a  well-painted  portrait,  by  a  clever  artist,  would 
be  ever  a  forbidden  luxury. 

There  are  bad  photographs  in  abundance,  but  there  are  also  bad 
paintings;  and  a  good  photograph  is  far  above  a  bad  painting.  If 
every  one  strive,  even  by  combination  of  photography  and  pencilling, 
to  produce  truthful,  effective,  and  pleasing  pictures,  the  art  will  be 
advanced,  public  taste“will  be  cultivated,  and  the  unskilled  photo¬ 
grapher  with  the  unskilled  retoucher  will  as  surely  go  to  the  wall  as 
have  done  the  race  of  canvas  daubers  and  ivory  stainers  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  swamped  the  country  with  their  “  works  of  art,”  and  who 
have  given  to  artists  a  reputation  which  to  this  day  clings  to  them. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


ON  RETOUCHING:  ITS  USES  AND  ABUSES. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

A  German  author  has  written — “One’s  portrait  ought  to  be  one’s  best 
self.”  It  was,  I  believe,  Jean  Paul  Richter  who  thus  spoke,  though 
I  cannot  quote  exactly.  The  thought,  however,  is  sufficient  for  ray 
purpose,  and  I  care  little,  therefore,  for  the  exact  word- clothing  in 
which  it  was  conveyed.  The  idea  fitly  serves  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  my  paper;  for  undoubtedly  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  who  are  induced  by  the  importunity  of  friends  or  of  their  own 
vanity  to  sit  for  their  portrait,  either  to  the  painter  or  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  fully  recognise  the  importance  of  looking  their  very  best 
on  this  great  occasion. 

The  painters  of  all  ages  have  recognised  fully  the  importance  of 
this  very  natural  desire ;  and  the  great  ones  have  made  their  names 
household  words,  not  by  the  literal  rendering  of  a  mask  of  flesh  and 
blood— a  mere  “  counterfeit  presentment  ”  of  the  human  face— but 
by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  they  have  seized  upon  some  of  the 
many  fleeting  and  subtle  effects  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  storm  and 
calm,  which  we  call  “  expression.”  Second-rate  painters,  who  have 
lacked  this  power  to  illuminate  the  face  with  the  semblance  of  the 
divine  light  of  the  soul  shining  through  the  eyes,  have  contented 
themselves  with  improving  nature  (an  easy  operation  from  their 
point  of  view),  and  by  sharpening  the  nose  to  the  regulation  pattern, 
reducing  the  mouth  to  half  its  size,  and  by  doubling  the  proportions 
of  the  eyes,  have  produced  works  which,  for  want  of  better,  have 
been  so  long  received  as  the  fair  translation  of  the  human  face 
divine,  that  when  the  camera  came  with  its  version  of  the  matter  it 
received  small  mercy  in  return,  and  every  disagreeable  thing,  true 
or  untrue,  has  been  freely  said  on  all  hands  in  return. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  am  here  on  this  occasion  as 
the  knight-errant  of  photography,  eager  to  defend  its  fair  fame 
against  all  comers,  for  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  upon  some  of 
its  shortcomings  later  on ;  but  I  desire  at  the  very  commencement 
of  my  observations  on  retouching  to  say  that,  fully  recognising  the 
fact  that  the  portrait  should,  as  far  as  possible,  embody  the  best  and 
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noblest  points  of  the  sitter,  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  ar¬ 
rangement  and  judicious  management  no  amount  of  touching  away 
of  pimples,  or  of  softening  down  of  the  furrows  made  by  the  plough 
of  Time,  will  succeed  in  bringing  about  the  result  desired. 

The  importance  of,  as  far  as  possible,  removing  defects  common  in 
photographic  operations — defects  resulting  from  the  wrong  transla¬ 
tion  of  colour  in  landscapes  as  well  as  in  portraits — has  long  been 
practised  by  many  in  this  country;  but  undoubtedly  abroad  it  has 
for  a  very  long  period  been  carried  out  in  a  much  more  wholesale 
manner,  and  the  importation  of  specimens  of  very  much  manipu¬ 
lated  photographic  productions  has  created  a  mania,  both  in  America 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  for  this  very  artihcial  work.  This  mania, 
like  most  others,  is  inconsiderate  and  rushes  to  extremes;  and  this 
intemperate  abuse  of  a  power  which  is  of  undoubted  use  to  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  rightly  used,  is,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  doing  serious 
harm  at  the  present  moment  to  photographers ;  but  its  worst  effects 
will  be  more  felt  hereafter. 

When  I  went  to  Paris  some  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  M.  Adam- Salomon  at  work  in  his  studio.  I  also  saw  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  his  negatives  taken  at  random  from  his  plate-boxes. 
I  found  that  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  soften  a  shadow  or 
subdue  a  defect  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do  it;  but  in  none  of  those 
shown  to  me  (and  I  saw  some  of  his  finest  and  best-known  nega¬ 
tives)  was  there  that  laboured  manipulation  which  is  so  apparent  in 
many  of  the  German  productions,  and  which  is  even  more  power¬ 
fully  apparent  in  many  of  the  English  specimens.  I  learned  a  most 
important  lesson  in  Paris.  It  was  this  : — Be  judicious  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  light  in  the  studio,  and  specially  guard  against  much 
top  light,  and  very  few  touches  of  the  pencil  will  then  be  needed. 

But,  even  with  the  most  perfect  arrangement  of  the  studio  light,  it 
necessarily  happens,  from  under-exposure  or  from  many  other  causes, 
that  the  shadows  are  too  heavy,  or  the  hair  too  dark,  or  the  whites 
of  drapery  too  intense.  In  all  these  cases  “retouching”  comes  in 
with  enormous  effect.  I  have  always  found,  however,  that  the  most 
useful  pencil,  and  by  far  the  most  effective,  is  the  “pencil  of  the  sun.” 
A  finely-pointed  sunbeam,  well  used,  will  do  more  in  the  production 
of  an  artistic  picture  than  a  Faber’s  pencil.  The  enormous  importance 
of  this  best  of  all  pencils  was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Rej lander  many 
years  ago,  and  will  be  remembered  by  many  here. 

I  think  photographers  are  perfectly  justified  in  the  employment  of 
this  kind  of  retouching;  for,  in  the  removal  of  a  disturbing  patch  of 
strong  light,  or  in  the  introduction  of  a  necessary  shadow,  not 
apparent  in  the  original  print  from  the  negative,  they  are  merely 
overcoming  an  objection  so  constantly  urged  against  photographic 
productions  by  artists,  that  all  parts  of  a  photograph  (the  most  in¬ 
significant  as  well  as  the  most  important)  have  equal  value,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  received  as  a  work  of  art. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  many  really  good  photographs  are  really 
spoiled  by  the  injudicious  touching  on  the  negative  by  persons  who 
have  never  seen  the  sitter,  and  who  do  not  realise  in  the  negative 
the  precise  conditions  of  light  and  sha.de  under  which  it  was  taken, 
and  who  completely  bungle  in  consequence.  How  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  does  it  happen  that  the  picture  with  the  best  expression  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  worst  negative!  I  hold,  therefore,  that  it  is  quite 
legitimate  in  such  cases  to  try  one’s  best  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  aid  of  the  pencil. 

Even  in  the  best-lighted  studios  the  necessity  for  a  comparatively 
large  quantity  of  light  tends  to  considerably  deepen  the  wrinkles, 
and  make  them  appear  much  more  cutting  than  when  seen  in  a  more 
subdued  light — say  the  light  of  an  ordinary  room,  for  example. 
Surely,  under  such  circumstances,  the  free  use  of  a  lead-pencil  to 
soften  but  not  to  remove  these  cutting  lines  is  quite  justifiable.  One 
thing  is  most  certain — it  generally  makes  the  portrait  really  more 
like.  I  have  frequently  tested  the  opinions  of  critics  by  touching  on 
one  of  the  negatives  when  two  have  been  taken  upon  the  same  plate, 
leaving  the  other  untouched.  It  has  almost  always  happened  that 
the  touched  one  has  been  considered  most  like  by  the  friends  of  the 
sitter. 

Another  kind  of  flattery  to  be  produced  by  retouching  I  hold  to  be 
quite  permissible,  as  it  also  tends  to  make  the  portrait  really  more 
truthful.  It  is  to  freely  soften  with  the  pencil  the  frown-wrinkles 
produced  by  the  fatigue  to  the  eyes  caused  by  the  unusual  quantity 
of  light  they  have  to  endure. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  in  order  to  secure  anything  like  a  truth¬ 
ful  rendering  of  a  very  fair  blonde,  with  golden-yellow  hair,  the  expo¬ 
sure  has  to  be  carried  to  the  very  extreme  limit,  and,  in  consequence, 
a  considerable  amount  of  flatness  results.  Under  such  circumstances, 
undoubtedly,  it  is  an  improvement  to  give  point  and  vigour  by  a 
few  sharp  touches  of  light  on  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  face. 
Mr.  Croughton,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  read  at  the  South  London 


Photographic  Society,  rightly  referred  to  the  number  of  patches  of 
wrongly-translated  colour  (not  necessarily  freckles)  which,  though  not 
at  all  apparent,  or  only  to  be  found  by  looking  for  in  the  sitter,  come 
out,  however,  with  painful  and  disagreeable  prominence  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  To  soften  these  is  to  make  the  portrait,  therefore,  more  like; 
and  it  is,  I  think,  quite  permissible.  But  to  smooth  out  every  mark 
indicative  of  character,  until,  as  Rejlander  said  lately,  the  face  is 
more  like  an  egg  than  flesh — to  take  old  faces  and  blot  out  all  trace 
of  the  wear  and  tear  of  time — in  fact,  to  subject  all,  old  and  young, 
fair  or  dark,  to  the  same  manipulation,  and  turn  them  out  to  order, 
always  of  the  same  regulation  pattern,  is,  from  my  point  of  view,  to 
degrade  the  art  and  do  it  serious  injury.  And  I  am  bound  here 
to  say  that,  whilst  I  am  not  one  who  cries  with  some,  “  let  us  have 
photography  pure  and  simple  ”  (for  I  am  sure  that  with  it  truth 
would  not  always  come) — and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  do  my  best, 
by  any  means  in  my  power,  to  make  the  photograph  more  like,  if 
possible,  the  sitter  I  saw  in  my  studio — I  cannot  but  condemn  the 
laboured  manipulation  which  is  unfortunately  becoming  too  much 
the  fashion,  and  which  buries  under  a  uniform  tint  all  the  character, 
and  reduces  the  face  to  a  mask  only.  Valentine  Blanchard. 


M.  DAV ANNE'S  LEVELLING  STAND- 

M.  Davanne  has  lately  invented  a  very  convenient  levelling  stand, 
for  use  in  the  dark  room  at  home.  It  is  suitable  for  plates  of  any 
size,  and  consists  of  three  heavy  leaden  or  iron  pillars,  shaped  as  in 
the  annexed  diagram,  and  independent,  so  as  to  be  put  at  any  distance 
apart.  A  brass  top  with  a  screw,  os  here  shown, 
screws  up  and  down  each  pillar.  The  whole  is 
about  three  inches  high.  These  pillars  can  now 
be  bought  at  the  depot  of  M.  Puesch,  Place  de  la 
Madeleine,  Paris,  the  price  being  five  francs  each 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  couve 
nient  for  home  use ;  and,  as  I  have  seen  them  ii 
action  at  M.  Davanne’s  studio,  I  can  strongh 
recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  the  reader 
The  circumference  of  the  brass  top  should,  oi 
course,  be  milled,  and  the  thread  of  the  screw  should  not  oe  too  line. 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

CAN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  ALONE,  WITH¬ 
OUT  THE  AID  OF  THE  ARTIST,  SATISFY  THE  RE¬ 
QUIREMENTS  OF  PORTRAITURE? 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 
Photography  is  now  generally  spoken  of  as  an  art-science,  thereby 
signifying  a  close  union  between  two  attributes  which  had  previously 
existed  independent  of  each  other,  but  which,  through  the  agency  of 
photography,  had  found  a  neutral  ground  wherein  each  could  be  of 
service  to  each  other — art  working  through  the  unwritten  law  of  taste 
and  feeling,  appealing  to  the  heart  and  intellect  through  the  sensuous 
part  of  our  nature,  settling  into  actions  thoughts  and  sensations  in 
unison  with  the  dominant  idea  suggested  by  the  original;  science,  on 
the  other  hand,  working  through  the  written  law  of  facts,  appealing 
through  the  senses  to  the  intellect  alone. 

The  question  arises — How  far  can  this  union  be  carried  on  without 
each  losing  too  much  of  its  own  separate  individuality? 

In  the  earlier  history  of  photography  it  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  its  strictly  scientific  capability  of  recording  facts ;  and  the 
artist  was  met  with  reproach  because  he  did  not  fall  down  and 
worship  this  golden  image.  But  the  time  came  when  the  artist  de¬ 
monstrated  that  this  same  golden  image,  although  possibly  true  to  fact 
in  its  general  form,  yet,  by  changing  or  altering  its  component  parts  so 
that  it  was  no  longer  entirely  made  of  one  material,  could  be  made 
to  look  still  more  like  what  it  represented  itself  to  be.  This  proceed¬ 
ing  took  from  the  makers  of  the  one  material  image  much  of  their 
fame,  and  hence  has  arisen  a  struggle  wherein  each  party  endeavours 
to  hold  its  own  in  the  contest.  And  certainly  it  seems  rather  unfair 
that  the  artist  should  be  called  to  order  for  neglecting  to  give  photo¬ 
graphy  a  place  in  the  art-world ;  and  when  it  becomes  evident  that 
there  exists  a  standpoint  whereon  the  artist  can  exercise  his  own 
immediate  vocation,  then  an  outcry  is  raised  that  photography  must 
not  be  tampered  with  after  it  has  been  scientifically  completed. 

Just  at  this  time  the  war-cry  is  raised,  more  especially  in  relation 
to  portraiture,  and  we  will  now  investigate  in  detail  the  particular 
matters  which  belong  to  our  especial  subject. 

In  a  paper  read  before  you  some  time  since,  I  endeavoured  to 
show  that  art  might  be  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  viz.,  the 
objective  and  the  subjective.  In  the  objective,  the  thing  represented 
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was  made  evident— in  the  subjective,  the  individuality  of  the  artist 
was  made  more  evident;  so  that  in  photographic  art  the  objective 
rules,  whilst  in  fine  art  the  subjective  rules.  Thus  in  the  early 
period  of  photographic  portraiture  it  was  the  objective  result  which 
was  made  evident;  but  of  late  we  have  had  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
objective  result  a  large  amount  of  subjective  influence,  which  has 
produced  more  artistic  effects  of  light  and  shade,  more  graceful  and 
characteristic  positions,  and  mental  influence  has  also  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  expression,  so  that  thus  far  the  union  between 
art  and  science  progressed  with  much  success. 

And  here  I  just  notice  that  all  this  was  possible  to  exist  in  one 
person,  so  that  the  photographer  became  the  sole  exponent  of  both 
the  art  and  scientific  result. 

Well,  from  the  scientific  side  it  became  gradual]}7,  evident  that  it 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  made  on  the  art 
side,  so  as  to  stand  upon  equal  ground,  and  this  from  two  causes 
almost  opposite  in  origin,  namely,  what  it  did  truthfully  and  what  it 
did  untruthfully.  It  truthfully  reproduced  exaggerated  lines  and 
markings  which  had  arisen  on  the  art  side,  in  getting  by  concen¬ 
trated  light  a  stronger  effect  of  rotundity  and  projection  of  parts,  as 
also  it  still  continued  to  untruthfully  reproduce  various  colours. 

Having  thus,  in  general  terms,  stated  what  the  science  of  photo¬ 
graphy  is  capable  of  doing,  we  will  next  examine  what  are  the 
requirements  of  portraiture. 

The  casual  thinker  will,  no  doubt,  sum  it  all  up  in  the  term 
“  flattery,”  by  which  is  understood  an  enhancement  of  what  is  visibly 
good,  coupled  with  a  depreciation  of  what  is  visibly  bad.  Now, 
although  to  some  extent  there  is  just  a  little  truth  in  this  idea,  I  take 
it  that  the  real  requirements  of  fine-art — or,  rather,  high-art — por¬ 
traiture  consist  in  having  the  exterior  semblance  made  to  reflect  the 
interior  being  or  mind  and  temperament  of  the  original.  Of  course, 
from  such  a  view  as  this,  all  such  ideas  as  hold  in  the  Cromwellian 
theory  of  every  visible  marking  being  equally  represented  cannot  be 
held  for  one  moment,  because  they  tend  to  the  exaltation  of  matter 
over  mind. 

Taking,  then,  this  view  of  portraiture  in  its  highest  form,  it  will 
he  easily  comprehended  that  complete  success  can  only  arise  from 
the  subjective  mode  of  obtaining  results;  so  that  in  high-art  por¬ 
traiture  the  end  is  obtained,  not  so  much  by  depreciation  of  the  bad, 
as  by  not  allowing  the  spectator  to  have  his  attention  called  to  that 
particular  part,  and  thus,  in  consequence,  the  features  or  parts  of 
the  face  which  reflected  the  interior  being  become,  not  exalted,  but 
command  attention,  and  so  the  intended  effect  is  produced. 

Again :  the  peculiar  and  mental  characteristics  of  individuals 
either  remain  in  full  vigour  or  increase  in  quality,  whilst  the  exterior 
form  generally  declines ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  possesses  the  capa-  1 
bility  of  reflecting  the  individual  temperament.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  a  map  of  the  face,  with  all  its  markings  strengthened,  would 
certainly  not  convey  the  right  idea  of  what  the  man  really  is,  and  so 
the  end  of  high-art  portraiture  is  obtained  by  the  artist  endeavouring 
to  translate  the  invisible  by  subjective  treatment  of  the  visible. 

Now,  then,  can  the  science  of  photography  satisfy  these  require¬ 
ments?  And  by  science,  of  course,  I  mean  the  optical  and  chemical 
result  which  follows  when  all  the  art-power  at  command  has  been 
used  through  the  objective  action.  But  this  has  failed  ;  for  the  more 
one  has  to  do  with  photography,  thereby  gaining  experience,  the 
greater  we  find  the  difficulties  which  we  are  called  upon  to  overcome 
in  hundreds  of  cases  where  this  scientific  result  does  not,  because  it 
cannot,  render  a  satisfactory  record  of  the  individual. 

The  next  matter  we  have  to  consider  is,  can  the  subjective  influence 
be  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  photography  ?  I  answer,  I  think 
it  can,  by  manipulation,  or  remodelling  of  the  negative ;  but  only 
through  the  agency  of  artists  who  have  had  practical  experience  in 
producing  likenesses.  And  I  think  that  the  first  attempts  at  this 
subjective  influence  confirm  my  opinion  of  its  utility  and  future  im¬ 
portance,  from  the  fact  that  such  influence  has  already  made  itself 
felt;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
through  the  agency  of  incompetency ,  and  thus  you  can  reasonably 
conclude  that  if  you  can  influence  for  evil  you  can  also  influence  for 
good. 

Science  has  now  enabled  us  to  produce  portraits  of  a  size  which, 
in  the  early  days,  would  have  been  thought  almost  impossible ;  but 
that  capability  has  also  brought  with  it  the  necessity  for  higher 
efforts  on  the  art  side.  What  is  the  practical  tendency  of  all  this? 
Why,  that  the  future  exponents  of  our  art-science  must  be  artistic  ns 
well  as  scientific,  or  depute  to  skilled  artists  the  second  stage  of  the 
work. 

I  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  non-use  of  this  plastic  condition  of 
photography  which  has  hitherto  caused  the  educated  artist  not  to 
succeed  so  well  on  the  scientific  side ;  there  is  felt  too  much  the  con¬ 


tinual  running  upon  the  rails  laid  down  by  science,  and  which, 
wonderful  and  powerful  as  it  is,  is  not  felt  to  satisfy  the  desire  to 
step  on  one  side,  and  linger  over  a  spot  which  art  requires  to  give 
attention  to  more  than  to  the  uniform  continuity  which  scientific 
travelling  imposes,  and  so  the  artist  neglects  to  give  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  mere  mechanical  photography,  whilst  striving  to  obtain  art 
art  results. 

Photography,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  a  substitute  for 
art;  and  hence  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  would  restrict  it  to  its 
simple  condition  of  the  one  material  image  I  have  spoken  of,  and  so 
keep  it  for  ever  to  its  scientific  result,  because  a  substitute  should 
endeavour  to  do  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  what  it 
represents.  So  the  more  }rou  desire  to  raise  photography  into  the 
regions  of  art,  the  more  you  must  lose  sight  of  the  visible  science, 
although  I  desire  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  not  wishing  to 
depreciate  in  the  slightest  degree  what  science  can  do.  I  suppose 
one  of  the  tendencies  of  scientific  discovery  is  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  mere  cumulative  mechanical  labour,  and  hence  the  powerful 
aid  which  photography  can  give  to  the  recording  of  co-existing  facts. 
But  to  make  this  power  of  use  in  appealing  to  the  emotions,  you 
must  have  recourse  to  mind,  and  that  not  so  much  through  the 
medium  of  ideality  as  of  individuality,  and  which,  when  used  with 
cultivated  skill,  will  always  impart  life  to  its  efforts.  My  ol  ject  has 
not  been  to  show  how  all  this  may  be  done,  but  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  who  value  the  importance  and  necessity  of  art  in  connection 
with  photography  that  we  cannot  rest  and  be  thankful  with  the 
simple  scientific  result  of  making  a  negative.  I  full}7  subscribe  to 
the  remark  made  by  a  recent  writer  on  our  art-science — that  after 
the  artistic  element  has  been  infused  into  the  model  or  sitter,  with 
all  its  accompanying  effects  of  light  and  shade,  why  should  not  a 
dozen  cameras  be  at  work  under  similar  conditions  as  to  optical  and 
chemical  means,  and  so  you  would  have  twelve  equally  good 
negatives,  but  all  from  one  artistic  mind  only? 

I  will  close  my  remarks  by  recapitulating  the  various  positions  I 
take,  viz.,  the  onward  tendency  in  photographic  portraiture  to  become 
more  closely  allied  with  art  in  the  necessity  that  will  exist  for  its  aid 
where  science  fails.  The  apparent  bar  to  a  development  of  this  fact 
is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  not  only  to  rest  content  with  the 
scientific  record  of  the  objective  result  but  to  oppose  the  artistic 
work,  as  involving  a  departure  from  the  so-called  truthfulness  of 
such  scientific  record  ;  also,  that  any  further  progress  on  the  art 
side  must  be  through  the  working  on  the  negative,  bringing  into 
action  the  whole  force  of  the  subjective  talent  of  the  artist. 

My  sole  endeavour  has  been  to  induce  photographers  to  recognise 
the  value  and  importance  of  art  when  brought  to  bear  upon  por¬ 
traiture,  but  only  through  the  agency  of  proper  and  acknowledged 
artistic  capability.  Edwin  Cocking. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BENGAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

The  fourteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Bengal  Photographic  Society 
opened  on  the  20th  January,  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Dalhousie  Insti¬ 
tute,  Calcutta,  and  is  the  best  we  can  recollect,  both  in  numbers  and  in 
quality,  there  being  upwards  of  500  photographs,  all  of  fair  average 
excellence,  while  many  ai'e  the  finest  productions  of  the  best  English 
and  Indian  artists. 

The  special  feature  of  this  Exhibition  is  the  large  number  of  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Europe,  and  we  congratulate  the  Society  on  its  having 
received  such  magnificent  specimens  of  the  present  state  of  the  art,  both 
in  portrait  and  landscape  photography,  as  those  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  Dr.  Wallicb,  and  M. 
Boissonas,  of  Geneva. 

As  usual  the  majority  of  pictures  exhibited  are  landscapes,  but  there 
are  more  portraits  and  reproductions  than  last  year.  Indian  antiquities 
are  well  represented ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few 
illustraiions  of  Indian  life  or  other  subjects  of  local  interest.  We  had 
also  expected  to  have  seen  more  specimens  of  printing  in  permanent 
pigments. 

As  there  are  so  many  good  pictures  in  each  class,  we  shall  briefly 
review  them  under  the  heads  of  landscape,  portraits,  antiquities,  Indian 
subjects,  reproductions,  photographs  in  permanent  pigments. 

Landscape. — In  landscape  photography,  pure  and  simple,  we  con¬ 
sider  the  finest  specimens  those  by  Bourne  and  Shepherd.  Those  by 
Messrs.  Robinson  Cherrill  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  have  high  special 
excellence.  The  contributions  by  Indian  amateurs  are  not  as  good  as 
usual,  but  we  note  several  excellent  pictures  among  them,  as  well  as 
among  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Caddy. 

The  fine  series  of  views  in  Ceylon  and  Bombay  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Bourne  and  Shepherd,  which  gained  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  series 
of  landscapes  taken  in  India,  have  particular  merit  on  account  of  the 
general  excellence  of  the  photographs  apart  from  any  “  dodging.”  Some 
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of  the  best  of  the  other  landscapes  exhibited  are  obtained  by  double 
printing,  and  the  evidences  of  skilful  manipulation  in  the  printing  are 
apparent;  but  these  photographs  all  appear  to  be  taken  direct  from 
nature,  and  yet  are  at  the  same  time  perfect  both  as  photographs  and 
as  pictures. 

Among  those  specially  deserving  of  notice  we  may  note  No.  197, 
View  on  the  Ceylon  Railway  Incline — a  most  difficult  subject  admirably 
rendered.  The  details  of  the  rock  in  the  foreground  and  the  rich  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  shadow  under  the  cutting,  contrasted  with  the  soft 
delicacy  of  the  distant  hill,  make  a  perfect  tout  ensemble.  No.  200,  the 
great  falls  of  Rambodda,  Ceylon,  is  a  most  successful  picture ;  the  tree 
in  the  foreground  breaks  the  white  mass  of  falling  water  very  happily, 
and  the  rock  and  figure  balance  the  tree.  No.  201,  View  in  the  Ram¬ 
bodda  Pass,  is  an  unusually  fine  river  scene.  No.  215,  View  near  Louisa 
Point,  Mathran,  is  well  chosen,  and  the  aerial  perspective  admirably 
rendered.  No.  203,  Chain  Bridge  over  the  Ooma-oyct,  Ceylon,  is  a  fine 
view.  No.  212,  Borah  Bazar  Street,  Bombay,  is  an  effective  street 
scene.  No.  220,  The  Great  Cave  of  Elephanta,  is  an  admirable  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  difficult  subject,  well  chosen  and  perfect  in  transparency  and 
detail.  No.  207,  View  from  a  Coffee  Estate  at  Madoolseema,  Ceylon,  is 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  collection,  particularly  well  chosen,  and 
the  gradations  of  the  distance  full  of  softness  and  detail.  Nos.  198,  200, 
206,  and  209  also  deserve  attention. 

The  magnificent  series  of  instantaneous  marine  views  by  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley,  for  which  he  obtains  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  series  of 
photographs  taken  in  Europe,  next  claims  attention.  Where  all  are  so 
good  it  is  difficult  to  particularise,  but  we  may  note  Nos.  231  and  234 
as  the  finest  of  the  series,  being  specially  characterised  by  a  unity  of 
effect  as  well  as  a  delicacy  and  brilliancy  which  is  wanting  in  some  of 
the  others.  No.  238  is  also  good.  We  fully  endorse  the  terms  in  which 
the  judges  have  expressed  their  high  opinion  of  these  wonderful  photo¬ 
graphs  : — “  The  whole  series  possesses  striking  and  remarkable  merit  of 
a  special  kind,  and  is  probably  without  precedent  in  any  previous  ex¬ 
hibition  in  Calcutta.” 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  send  a  series  of  twelve  of  their  fine 
landscape  compositions,  exhibiting  the  same  characteristics  as  those  sent 
last  year.  We  may  particularly  notice  No.  38,  I  Vest  Hill  Earm,  which 
is  a  fine  composition.  Nos.  39  and  40  are  woodland  scenes  full  of 
beauty  and  repose,  and  most  successful  photographs.  The  whole  series 
are  fine  photographs,  well  deserving  careful  study ;  and,  although  they 
lack  the  varied  interest  which  marks  those  of  Bourne  and  Shepherd, 
they  have  a  peculiar  homely  beauty  of  their  own,  and  bring  to  mind 
the  gorsy  commons  and  quiet  homesteads  of  the  old  country. 

Captain  Senior  obtains  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  gold  medal  for  the 
best  landscapes  exhibited  by  an  amateur  member  of  the  Society,  for  a 
small  series  of  six  excellent  views,  of  which  we  may  particularise  No. 
243,  Sansadhara,  or  the  Petrify  big  Spring  Dehradoon — a  most  successful 
picture  of  a  rocky  river  bed,  full  of  delicacy  and  detail.  No.  245, 
Village  Gossips,  is  a  nice,  brilliant  little  picture.  No.  246,  Cathedral  of 
Sirdhana,  is  an  unusually  good  photograph,  full  of  brilliancy  and  deli¬ 
cate  half-tones. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ravenshaw  gains  a  silver  medal  for  a  very  nice  series  of 
photographs  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darjeeling,  including  some 
very  successful  views  of  the  Snowy  Range.  These  photographs  would 
have  looked  better  had  they  been  a  little  richer  in  tone ;  the  cold  blue 
tone  is  scarcely  suited  for  such  subjects. 

Captain  W.  G.  Murray  sends  a  capital  series  of  views  in  Cuttack, 
for  which  he  receives  a  bronze  medal.  As  most  of  this  series  are  archaeo¬ 
logical  illustrations  of  the  temples  at  Bhuvaneshwar  and  the  caves  in 
Cuttack,  we  shall  refer  to  them  again  under  the  head  of  antiquities. 

Mr.  W.  Campbell  sends  a  small  series  of  views  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gour,  for  which  the  silver  medal  for  photographs  of  Indian  subjects 
was  awarded.  N  o.  32  is  a  particularly  pleasing  photograph ;  the  effect 
of  the  light  and  shade  falling  on  the  tomb  is  very  good. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Kemp’s  series  of  small  views  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barrackpore  are  nice,  clear,  well-chosen  pictures,  but  somewhat  wanting 
in  brilliancy.  Nos.  97  and  98,  views  under  the  Banian  Tree  in  Barrack- 
pore  Park,  are  successful  pictures  of  a  difficult  subject,  but  would  have 
been  much  improved  by  better  printing.  We  may  also  note  Nos.  471 
and  473  as  successful  pictures  of  foliage. 

Major  C.  C.  Taylor,  A.D.C.,  sends  series  of  views  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Simla,  of  an  unusally  large  size  for  amateur  work,  and 
possessing  many  points  of  excellence ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
should  be  marred  by  a  flatness  and  want  of  relief,  due,  in  our  opinion, 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  printed.  Had  the  skies  been 
slightly  shaded  in  a  gradation  of  tone,  lightening  towards  the  horizon, 
instead  of  being  of  an  uniform  dead  colour,  the  distances  would  have 
been  thrown  back,  giving  relief  to  the  picture,  and  greatly  improving 
its  effect. 

Dr.  Simpson  exhibits  a. fine  panorama  of  Darjeeling.  There  are  some 
wonderful  effects  of  distance  and  cloud  in  the  separate  views,  but  it  is 
marred  as  a  whole  by  the  difference  of  tone  of  the  adjacent  pictures 
composing  it.  The  three  views  on  the  left  make  a  good  picture,  but 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  mistake  in  mounting  the  other  two,  for 
they  are  apparently  two  representations  of  nearly  the  same  view,  and 
the  wrong  one  has  been  joined  to  the  other  three. 
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Nos.  80  and  83,  by  Serjeant  Booth,  of  the  26th  Cameronians,  are  both 
nice,  brilliant  pictures,  and  others  of  the  same  series  are  good. 

Major  Impey’s  views  of  Mount  A  boo  are  fair,  but  not  equal  to  some 
we  have  seen  in  former  years.  No.  4,  Rocks  and  Palms,  Mount  A  boo, 
is  a  good  photograph;  so  is  No.  6.  We  notice  that  the  photographs 
printed  in  England  are  not  so  good  as  those  printed  out  here.  Nos.  11, 
12,  and  13,  photographs  of  the  curious  sculptures  at  Mundore,  are  good. 

Nos.  59  and  51,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Darjeeling,  are  good ;  so  is  No.  5G, 
The  Road  to  Dooteriah,  but  somewhat  wanting  in  softness,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  several  of  this  series.  No.  61  is  a  fine  view  of 
Kincliingunga ;  the  different  distances  of  mountain  ranges  are  well 
rendered.  No.  62  is  an  effective  cloud  scene,  and  the  snowy  range  in 
the  distance  is  well  brought  out;  the  drifting  clouds  are  very  good. 

Mr.  Mackay’s  series  of  views  in  the  Andamans  are  interesting,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  successful  photographs.  Nos.  461  and  4G6,  Views 
of  Mount  Harriet,  will  have  a  melancholy  interest  at  the  present 
moment  as  views  of  the  spot  near  which  our  late  Viceroy  was  so  foully 
murdered. 

Mr.  Caddy’s  series  of  views  in  Oude  and  Rohilkund  includes  some 
nice  photographs,  though  they  are  rather  unequal  in  quality.  No.  400, 
Goomty  Bridge,  Lucknow,  is  a  capital  photograph.  No.  491  is  a  nicely- 
chosen  bit  in  the  Park  at  Lucknow.  No.  492  is  a  very  successful  gene¬ 
ral  view  of  Lucknow.  Nos.  407  and  441  are  good.  No.  426  is  fair,  but 
rather  wanting  in  softness.  No.  499  is  a  good  street  view.  No.  459 
is  a  good  view  of  the  Martiniere,  Lucknow. 

Captain  Bladen  Swiney  had  sent  from  England  several  Indian  and 
English  views,  as  well  as  some  charming  portraits.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  these  excellent  photographs  arrived  too  late  for  competi¬ 
tion,  or  they  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  a  high  place.  Captain 
Swiney  also  sends  several  specimens  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  new  heliotype 
process — among  them  some  copies  from  his  own  negatives.  A  comparison 
of  Nos.  11  and  12  and  14  and  15  shows  that,  although  the  heliotypes 
scarcely  possess  all  the  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  the  silver  prints,  they 
have  quite  sufficient  of  these  qualities  to  be  of  great  practical  value  for 
illustrating  architectural  subjects,  especially  as  they  appear  to  have  the 
advantage  in  rendering  the  details  of  fine  tracery  with  more  distinctness 
than  the  silver  prints.  We  note  No.  5,  The  Gooptas  Ghat,  Fyzabad,  as 
a  well-chosen,  pleasing  picture.  No.  20,  view  on  Waverly  Mussooree, 
is  a  charming  view.  No.  27,  A  Cloud  Study,  Evening,  is  nice,  and  fully 
gives  the  impression  of  a  still,  quiet  English  summer  evening. 

Captain  Waterhouse  exhibits  a  series  of  views  connected  with  Colonel 
Tennant’s  eclipse  expedition  to  Ootacamund  in  December  last,  and  also 
some  views  of  the  Neilgherries.  As  Captain  Waterhouse  acted  as  a 
judge,  his  pictures  were  withdrawn  from  competition. 

Portraits. — The  collection  of  portraits  this  year  is  of  unusual  excel¬ 
lence,  and  comprises  specimens  of  almost  all  the  novelties  in  this  branch 
of  the  art.  We  may  particularly  mention  the  new  and  effective  cameo- 
vignette  style  of  carte-de-visite  portraits,  and  the  so-called  Rembrandt 
style  of  lighting,  which  we  do  not  quite  approve,  though  it  may  be  use¬ 
ful  in  some  cases.  Several  fine  specimens  of  these  and  other  styles  will 
be  found  among  the  contributions  of  our  well-known  local  photograph¬ 
ers— Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd  and  Westfield  and  Co.  We  are 
sorry  to  observe  that  the  system  of  retouching  is  gaining  ground  so 
much.  We  suppose  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  it,  but  it  becomes 
difficult  to  judge  how  much  credit  is  due  to  the  photographer  and  how 
much  to  the  retoucher. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  particular  attention  to  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Cherrill’s  magnificent  portrait,  entitled  A  Bridesmaid,  to  which  the 
judges  awarded  the  Viceroy’s  gold  medal  for  the  best  picture  in  the 
room.  The  unusually  large  size  of  this  picture,  and  its  extremely  per¬ 
fect  manipulation  without  retouching,  render  it  well  worthy  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  accorded  to  it.  It  is  rather  heavier  in  tone  than  the  subject 
demands,  but  altogether  is  a  wonderfully  fine  photograph.  The  same 
artists  exhibit  some  pleasing  portraits  of  children. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  splendid  series  of  large-size  portraits  are  well 
worthy  of  careful  study  on  account  of  their  great  technical  and  artistic 
excellence.  We  may  particularly  draw  attention  to  their  general  soft¬ 
ness  and  delicacy  and  freedom  from  the  hardness  commonly  called 
“sharp  focus.”  The  general  effect  is  of  a  fine  crayon  drawing  or  cartoon 
in  monochrome. 

Dr;  Wallich,  of  London,  contributes  several  very  fine  portraits 
well  deserving  attention.  The  portrait  of  a  lady  with  fan  is  pleasing. 
The  vignette  heads  are  particularly  good ;  so  are  the  portraits  of  children. 

M.  Boissonas,  of  Geneva,  who  obtains  the  President’s  silver  medal 
for  portraits  of  children,  exhibits  an  unusually  good  collection  of  these 
portraits  in  carte-de-visite  and  cabinet  size.  M  ost  photographers  have 
bitter  experience  of  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  temper  and  patience 
accompanying  the  photography  of  children ;  but  we  are  sure  M.  Boissonas 
finds  it  a  pleasure,  and  has  the  happy  knack  of  pleasing  his  little  sitters 
as  well,  for  we  have  them  romping,  playing,  laughing,  and  evidently 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves.  The  delicate  grey  tone  of  several  of 
these  pictures  is  peculiarly  well  suited  to  the  subjects.  We  may  parti¬ 
cularly  note  the  centre  picture  of  the  group — a  boy’s  head,  cabinet  size. 

Messrs.  White  have  also  sent  some  pleasing  portraits  of  children. 

As  may  be  expected,  there  are  not  many  specimens  of  portraiture 
from  the  Indian  amateurs.  A  series  of  six  contributed  by  “An 
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Amateur  ”  shows  what  may  be  done;  and  some  of  them  are  interesting 
as  portraits  of  Indian  statesmen  who,  though  they  are  no  longer  with 
us,  still  live  in  memory. 

The  charming  portraits  exhibited  by  Captain  Swiney  are  unusually 
good  both  in  pose  and  in  lighting. 

Some  of  the  portraits  exhibited  by  Mr.  Caddy  are  deserving  attention 
as  well-posed,  soft,  delicate  pictures. 

Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd  exhibit  a  large  number  of  excellent 
specimens  of  portraiture  in  various  styles,  for  which  the  silver  medal 
for  the  best  series  of  portraits  taken  in  India  has  been  awarded  to  them. 

The  large  portraits  exhibited  by  Mr.  Westfield  are  full  of  force  and 
brilliancy,  but  are  very  much  retouched.  The  portrait  of  the  King  of 
Siam  is  very  good ;  so  is  the  group  at  Government  House. 

Antiquities. — Photographs  of  Indian  antiquities  are  more  numerous 
this  year  than  usual,  probably  owing  to  the  impetus  given  by  the 
Archaeological  Survey  to  this  most  interesting  and  useful  application  of 
photography.  It  would  greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  these  photographs 
if  a  brief  note  of  their  age  and  style  were  written  on  the  mount  below 
them. 

Mr.  Pont’s  admirable  series  of  views  of  the  architectural  remains  in 
the  neighbourhoods  of  Delhi  and  Agra  deservedly  gain  the  prize.  They 
are  brilliant,  clear,  and  well-chosen  pictures.  No.  110,  Vieiv  of  the 
Kutb,  is  an  unusually  good  view.  Nos.  112  and  114  are  good.  No. 
113  is  a  particularly  pleasing  view  of  the  Juma  Musjid,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  it  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  prize  prints  for  distribution. 
No.  116  is  a  capital  photograph  of  a  difficult  subject.  No.  105,  Barra- 
Jcur  Temple,  is  very  effective.  The  photographs  of  railway  bridges,  &c., 
are  also  very  good. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ravenshaw’s  series  of  views  of  the  Kantanuggur  Temple 
in  Dinajpore  and  of  Bannnggur  are  interesting  illustrations  of  Hindu 
architecture,  and  most  of  them  are  good  photographs. 

Captain  W.  G.  Murray’s  excellent  photographs  of  the  temples  at 
Bhuvaneshwur  and  the  caves  in  Cuttack  very  fully  illustrate  these 
curious  and  interesting  remains  of  some  of  the  oldest  structures  known 
in  India.  In  No.  273,  Hathi  Ournpa  or  Elephant  Cave,  will  be  observed 
a  rock-cut  inscription  of  one  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  who  lived  about  250 
B.C.,  and  the  numerous  caves  at  Khandagiri  date  from  that  period  to 
about  the  second  century  A.D.  The  great  temple  at  Bhuvaneshwur  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  Hindu  temple  in  northern  India,  and, 
according  to  Fergusson,  was  built  by  Lelat  Indra  Kesari,  A.D.  657. 
There  are  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  of  these  temples  in  the 
neighbourhood,  dating  from  the  seventeenth  to  about  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  photographs  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  style  of 
these  temples,  and  of  details  of  their  ornamentation. 

Captain  Waterhouse  exhibits  a  series  of  photographs  of  sculpture  in 
the  Indian  Museum,  taken  by  direction  of  General  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Caddy’s  contributions  include  several  excellent  archaeological 
photographs  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Lucknow  and  Buadon. 

Indian  Subjects. — The  collection  of  photographs  illustrative  of  Indian 
subjects  other  than  landscapes  or  antiquities  is  singularly  poor  this 
year.  There  are  a  few  photographs  of  this  kind  scattered  among  the 
contributions  of  several  exhibitors,  but  none  seem  to  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  prepare  a  series. 

Dr.  Simpson’s  fine  portraits  of  a  Lama  of  Blwotan  and  A  Wandering 
Minstrel,  Nos.  88  and  89,  are  exceedingly  good,  and  the  best  of  the 
kind;  but  it  is  a  pity  there  were  not  sufficient  to  make  a  series  for 
competition. 

Mr.  Westfield  exhibits  a  series  of  very  brilliant  photographs  illus¬ 
trative  of  village  life  in  Bengal. 

Mr.  Bennertz’s  series  of  little  bits  about  his  house  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  surroundings  of  life  in  Calcutta. 

Reproductions  of  Works  of  Art.  —  The  reproductions  this  year, 
although  presenting  several  novelties,  do  not  possess  any  striking  merit. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Caddy’s  series  of  photographs  of  sculpture,  for  which  he 
gained  the  silver  medal,  comprises  reproductions  of  the  principal  works 
of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  Calcutta.  No.  460,  busts  of  Bishops  Wilson 
and  Heber,  H.  H.  Wilson,  and  Sir  W.  Jones,  are  successfully  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  the  style  of  lighting  adopted  seems  suitable  to  the  subject. 
No.  4074)  Clyte,  is  very  nice,  and  the  pearly  delicacy  given  by  the 
cold  grey  tone  is  very  effective  and  suitable  to  the  subject. 

The  copies  of  pictures  in  the  fine  art  exhibition  are  very  successful. 
Mr.  Phillips’s  reproductions  of  engravings  and  lithographs  are  similar 
to  those  exhibited  last  year,  and  possess  the  same  good  qualities. 

The  Surveyor-General’s  Office  Photographic  Branch  exhibit  a  fine 
large  reproduction  from  an  engraving  of  Kaulbacli’s  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Westfield  and  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd  both  exhibit  fine 
photographs  of  the  Governor-General’s  cup. 

Photographs  in  Permanent  Pigments. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
although  there  are  several  processes  of  photographic  printing  in  perma¬ 
nent  pigments,  they  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  at  all  superseded  the  old 
and  unsafe  method  of  silver  printing.  We  had  expected  to  have  seen 
more  illustrations  of  the  carbon  and  photo-mechanical  processes,  several 
of  which  are  now  being  worked  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  The 
excellent  specimens  of  carbon  printing  exhibited  by  Mr.  Westfield,  and 
Captain  Bladen  Swiney’s  heliotypes,  show  that,  although  the  prints 
produced  by  these  methods  are  in  some  respects  not  so  beautiful  as  silver 


prints,  they  are  very  little  inferior,  and  their  undoubted  permanence 
should  be  a  full  compensation  for  minor  defects.  When  we  see  such 
fine  photographs  as  those  by  Colonel  Wortley  and  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill  printed  by  the  ordinary  method,  we  cannot  help  feeling  regret 
that  so  much  labour  and  thought  should  have  been  expended  almost  in 
vain,  and  that  the  beauty  of  these  really  fine  pictures  should  be  so  evanes¬ 
cent.  If  photographers  go  to  the  trouble  of  producing  fine  large  photo¬ 
graphs  fit  for  the  decoration  of  apartments,  they  have  a  strong  interest 
in  making  them  permanent — not  only  that  they  may  be  creditable 
memorials  of  a  life’s  work,  but  also  on  the  lower  ground  of  present  profit. 
The  public  feeling  on  the  point  is  perhaps  fairly  expressed  in  a  remark 
made  to  us  by  a  friend,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  gladly  have  purchased 
Messrs  Robinson  and  Cherrill’s  prize  picture,  but  he  did  not  care  to 
invest  in  a  photograph  which  would  probably  lose  all  its  beauty  in  a 
year  or  two.  We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  almost  impossible  by  any 
existing  process  of  general  adaptation  to  obtain  the  same  delicacy  and 
brilliancy  as  are  given  by  silver  printing  ;  but  we  hope  this  difficulty  will 
soon  disappear,  and  silver  prints  will  be  things  of  the  past. 

The  fine  collection  of  photo-ceramic  photographs,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  are  specially  deserving  of  attention  as  being 
perfectly  indestructible  by  any  ordinary  means,  the  photographic  pic¬ 
ture  being  burnt-in  on  the  surface  of  a  porcelain  or  enamel  plate.  In 
tone  and  delicacy  they  are  quite  equal  to  any  ordinary  photograph,  but 
of  course  the  application  of  the  process  is  limited  ;  and,  though  it  is  most 
valuable  for  obtaining  imperishable  records  in  certain  cases,  it  could  not 
be  used  generally.  It  is  a  pity  these  interesting  photographs  were  not 
received  in  time  for  competition,  or  they  would  doubtless  have  taken 
the  prize. 

Captain  Swiney’s  specimens  of  the  heliotype  processes  have  already 
been  mentioned.  To  a  process  of  this  kind  we  must  look  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  photographic  printing  in  the  future,  and  although  most  of  the 
prints  hitherto  produced  by  these  processes  are  somewhat  wanting  in 
delicacy  of  gradation,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  this 
difficulty  will  be  overcome,  and  that  perfect  permanent  photographic 
prints  will  be  produced  in  an  ordinary  type-printing  press  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  and  economy. 

The  carbon  photographs,  Nos.  324,  325,  and  326,  by  Mr.  Window, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Westfield,  are  good  specimens  of  another  permanent 
process  in  which  the  mode  of  printing  is  more  analogous  to  silver  print¬ 
ing  than  in  the  last  method  ;  but  the  chemical  substances  employed  are 
entirely  different,  so  that,  instead  of  the  image  be  formed  by  minute 
particles  of  silver  liable  to  be  tarnished  and  changed  by  atmospheric 
influences,  it  is  composed  of  carbon  or  other  pigment  imbedded  in  an 
insoluble  form  of  gelatine,  and  therefore  is  almost  indestructible  by  all 
ordinary  agents.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  successful  working 
of  this  process  on  a  large  scale  have  prevented  its  extension,  which  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  prints  are  surely  not  inferior  to  silver  prints. 

In  the  absence  of  other  competition,  the  medal  for  this  class  of 
subjects  was  awarded  the  Photographic  Branch  of  the  Surveyor-General’s 
Office,  who  exhibits  a  series  of  photozincographs  in  colours,  showing 
the  applicability  of  the  process  to  the  reproduction  of  inscriptions,  &c. 
The  specimens  of  maps  in  two  colours  are  interesting. 

Captain  Waterhouse  exhibits  a  printing  plate  and  three  prints  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  process  of  photo-collotype  printing,  analogous  to  the  helio¬ 
type.  They  are  interesting  as  the  first  of  the  kind  produced  in  India, 
and  as  illustrating  the  capabilities  of  the  process  for  the  reproduction  of 
fine  line  subjects. 

Award  of  the  Judges. 

To  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Bengal  Photographic  Society. 

Sir, — We  have  the  honour  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bengal  Photographic  Society  that,  after  careful  inspection 
of  the  photographs  now  exhibited  at  the  Dalhousie  Institute,  we  have 
adjudged  the  prizes  as  follows:  — 

Prize  A. — A  gold  medal.  For  the  best  single  photograph  in  the 
room.  To  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  for  their  picture  No.  47,  The 
Bridesmaid. 

Prize  B. — A  gold  medal.  For  the  best  series  of  six  photographs  by 
an  amateur  member  of  the  Society.  To  Capt.  Senior,  for  his  series  No. 
241  to  246. 

Prize  C. — A  gold  medal.  For  the  best  series  of  six  landscapes  taken 
in  India.  To  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd,  for  their  series  of  portraits 
Nos.  197,  201,  203,  212,  215,  and  220. 

Prize  D. — A  silver  medal.  For  the  best  series  of  six  portraits  taken 
and  printed  in  India.  To  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd,  for  their  series 
of  portraits  Nos.  ISO  to  185. 

Prize  E. — A  silver  medal.  For  the  best  series  of  six  photographs  by 
an  amateur  member  of  the  Society.  To  Mr.  J.  H.  Ravenshaw,  for  his 
series  Nos.  149  to  156. 

Prize  F.  — A  bronze  medal.  For  the  second  best  series  after  E.  To 
Capt.  W.  G.  Murray. 

Prize  C. — A  silver  medal.  For  a  series  of  Indian  subjects  exclusive  of 
antiquities.  To  Mr.  W.  Campbell;  but  we  would  recommend  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  superior  merit  of  Capt.  Murray’s  series,  the  silver 
medal  should  be  given  to  Capt.  Murray,  and  the  bronze  medal  to 
Mr.  Campbell. 
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Prize  H.  —  A  silver  medal.  For  a  series  of  twelve  photographs  of 
Indian  antiquities,  by  an  amateur  member  of  the  Society.  To  Mr.  V. 
Pont. 

Pi  •ize  I. — A  gold  medal,  For  the  best  series  of  photographs  taken  in 
Europe.  To  Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  for  his  series  Nos.  231  to 
238. 

Pi  'ize  J. — A  silver  medal.  For  the  best  series  of  photographs  of 
young  children.  To  M.  Boissonas,  of  Geneva. 

Prize  K.  — A  silver  medal.  For  the  best  series  of  reproductions  of 
works  of  art.  To  Mr.  A.  E.  Caddy. 

Prize  L. — For  the  best  series  of  photographs  in  permanent  pigments. 
In  the  absence  of  other  competition  this  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Branch  of  the  Surveyor  General’s  office. 

We  desire  to  mention  with  special  commendation  the  magnificent 
series  of  marine  views  exhibited  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley. 
The  whole  series  possesses  striking  and  remarkable  merit  of  a  special 
kind,  and,  probably,  without  precedent  in  any  previous  exhibition  in 
Calcutta. 

We  would  also  specially  mention  a  series  of  portraits  by  Dr.  Wallich, 
of  London,  the  portraits  and  views  exhibited  by  Mr.  Westfield,  as  well 
as  the  views  and  reproductions  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Darjeeling. 

We  have  selected  for  distribution  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Society  No.  197,  View  on  the  Ceylon  Railway  Incline,  by  Messrs.  Bourne 
and  Shepherd,  and  No.  113,  View  of  the  Jumna  Musjid,  Delhi,  by  Y. 
Pont,  Esq. 

(Signed)  Richard  Temple.  (Signed)  J.  Waterhouse, 
(Signed)  R.  A.  Sterndale.  Captain. 

P.  S. — We  would  specially  mention  the  excellent  series  of  photographs 
by  Captain  Waterhouse,  which  would  have  gained  prize  B  had  they  not 
been  withdrawn  from  competition  in  consequence  of  his  having  con¬ 
sented  to  act  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  special  request  of  the  Committee. 

(Signed)  Richard  Temple. 

(Signed)  It.  A.  Sterndale. 

Calcutta,  January  20,  1872. 


dhir  ObtiitorhiL  Cable. 

— ♦ — 

The  Russell  Rapid  Dry  Plates. 

London:  W.  W.  Rough  &  Co.,  180,  Strand. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  months  since  we  received  for  trial  from  Messrs. 
Rouch  &  Co.  a  sample  of  some  dry  plates  they  were  having  specially 
manufactured  by  Mr.  George  Dawson,  of  King’s  College ;  but  as  the 
weather  was  extremely  unpropitious  for  outdoor  trials  in  photography  at 
the  time  they  were  received,  we  determined  upon  delaying  their  expo¬ 
sure  until  the  advent  of  brighter  days,  and  this  delay  we  determined 
upon  with  the  greater  readiness  inasmuch  as  we  should  then  be  the 
better  able  to  speak  of  their  keeping  qualities. 

The  plates  having,  wTe  understand,  been  prepared  upwards  of  two 
months  prior  to  our  receiving  them,  and  having  been  nearly  three  months 
in  our  possession,  affords  a  guarantee  of  keeping  powers  for  at  least  five 
months ;  but  from  what  we  are  informed,  and  have  seen,  it  is  probable 
that  after  the  lapse  of  some  years  they  would  be  found  to  be  quite  good, 
provided,  of  course,  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  fumes  by  ob¬ 
noxious  gases. 

We  subjected  the  plates  to  trials  of  various  kinds,  including  por¬ 
traiture,  and  found  them  very  much  more  sensitive  than  plates  prepared 
by  the  ordinary  tannin,  coffee,  or  collodio-albumen  processes.  In  order  to 
test  this  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  we  exposed  a  plate  prepared 
by  one  or  other  of  these  processes  along  with  each  of  the  “Russell  rapid 
plates”  we  tried,  the  result  being  that  as  respects  rapidity  the  latter 
were  greatly  superior  to  the  others.  As  compared  with  wet  collodion 
they  are  inferior  in  sensitiveness,  but  less  so  than  we  had  expected  from 
a  remark  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Dawson,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  prepare 
them  so  as  to  be  quite  as  sensitive  as  wet  collodion  plates,  but  that  he 
preferred  to  give  them  a  diminished  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  order  to 
secure  long-keeping  qualities. 

The  wisdom  of  this  course  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  To  a 
traveller — say  in  Japan — what  does  it  matter  whether  the  plates  he  had 
taken  with  him  from  England  require  an  exposure  of  sixty  seconds  or 
one  of  only  forty  seconds,  compared  with  the  far  more  important  issue 
of  obtaining  a  good  negative  versus  a  mass  of  fog?  We  are  far  from 
underrating  sensitiveness  of  the  most  exalted  kind;  but  from  a  length¬ 
ened  experience  with  dry  plates  we  give  the  first  position  to  absolute 
certainty. 

We  found  these  plates  to  develope  with  perfect  cleanness,  no  trace  of 
fogging  being  apparent  even  when,  to  bring  out  the  details  in  an  inten¬ 
tionally  under-exposed  plate,  we  increased  the  proportion  ammonia  to 
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a  far  greater  extent  than  that  recommended  in  the  printed  directions  for 
developing  which  accompanied  the  package.  Add  to  this  that  the  tone 
of  the  negatives  was  a  fine  non-actinic  brown,  that  the  film  adhered 
firmly  to  the  glass,  that  there  was  perfect  freedom  from  blisters, 
and  we  have  said  all  that  is  required  concerning  the  Russell  rapid  dry 
plates. 

The  instructions  for  developing  Mr.  Dawson’s  plates  arc  so  full,  and 
apply  so  well  to  collodio-bromide  plates  other  than  those  with  which 
they  are  issued,  that  we  publish  them  in  extenso.  The  opening  para¬ 
graph  is  assumed  to  apply  to  the  special  plates  “  published  ”  by  Messrs. 
Rouch  &  Co. 

Before  putting  the  plates  in  the  dark  frames,  brush  the  front  lightly 
with  a  broad  camel’s  hair  brush,  to  remove  adhering  dust.  Expose  in 
the  camera  slightly  longer  than  for  an  ordinary  wet  plate ;  but,  if  the 
development  has  to  be  postponed  for  a  week  or  more,  expose  twice  as 
long. 

Developing  Solutions,  c fee.  —  A.  Equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  distilled 
or  common  water.  Keep  this  mixture  in  a  well-corked  or  stoppered 
pouring-bottle.  It  does  not  spoil  by  keeping  or  frequent  use  if 
occasionally  filtered  to  remove  sediment.  This  mixture  is  not  necessary, 
although  it  assists  the  after-development. 

B.  Bromide  of  potassium .  10  grammes. 

Distilled  or  common  water . . .  1  ounce. 

May  be  preserved  in  a  dropping  or  other  bottle  for  any  length  of  time. 

C.  Pyrogallic  acid  .  3  grains. 

Distilled  or  common  water .  1  ounce. 

This  solution  should  be  made  just  before  use.  An  excellent  plan,  to 
avoid  frequent  weighings,  is  to  dissolve  in  the  ratio  of  100  grains  of 
pyro.  to  1  fluid  ounce  of  strong  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  ’805.  The  solution  will 
keep  well  for  at  least  six  months,  and  15  minims  of  it  will  represent 
(allowing  a  little  for  waste)  3  grains  of  pyro.  Mix  quant,  suff.  of  this 
with  clean  water  before  commencing  development. 


D.  Carbonate  of  ammonia .  .  60  grains. 

Distilled  or  clean  common  water  .  1  ounce. 


A  large  stock  may  be  made  up,  and  preserved  in  an  air-tight  bottle  for 
several  months.  When  required  for  use,  pour  a  quantity  into  a  rather 
large-sized  dropping-bottle.  Dry  carbonate  of  ammonia  cannot  be  kept 
long  if  wrapped  up  in  paper,  because  the  active  agent,  ammonia,  would 
in  that  case  be  constantly  escaping ;  therefore,  keep  the  dry  stock  also 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

To  Conduct  the  Development. — Supposing  we  are  about  to  develope  an 
8i  x  6£  inches  plate,  which  has  received  just  the  right  amount  of  ex¬ 
posure,  proceed  thus : — 

1.  Pour  over  the  film  sufficient  of  mixture  A  to  moisten  it  well,  and 
at  once  return  the  excess  into  the  pouring-bottle  for  future  use;  or  this 
operation  may  be  omitted. 

2.  Rub  the  pigment  from  back  with  a  wet  sponge  or  rag,  and  place 
the  plate  in  a  basin  of  water,  or  rinse  under  the  tap  till  all  greasy-look- 
ing  lines  have  disappeared. 

3.  Into  a  clean  developing  cup  pour  as  much  of  the  plain  pyro.  solution 
C  as  will  flood  the  plate  well.  Drop  into  this  six  drops  of  the  bromide  B. 
Mix  intimately,  and  apply  to  the  film  two  or  three  times  for  not  longer 
than  half  a  minute,  taking  care  not  to  pour  the  solution  always  on  or 
near  the  same  spot,  as  that  causes  insufficient  development  at  that  point. 
Next  pour  back  the  developer  into  the  cup,  and  mix  with  it  eight  drops 
of  carbonate  D.  Apply  to  the  film  again.  In  about  half  a  minute  the 
high  lights  of  the  image  will  begin  to  appear,  and  gradually  some  of  the 
best-lighted  details.  After  the  latter  have  pretty  clearly  indicated 
themselves,  more  carbonate  may  be  added  and  also  more  bromide,  pro¬ 
vided  always  the  carbonate  is  considerably  in  excess.  Recollect  always 
that  soluble  bromide  is  the  restrainer,  and  alkaline  pyro.  the  active  agent,  of 
development. 

The  plate  during  development  may  be  supported  in  the  hand,  on  a 
pneumatic  plate-holder,  or  on  a  levelling  stand  ;  but  the  best  plan  of  all 
is  to  have  a  very  shallow  glass  dish  rather  larger  than  the  plate,  and  in 
this  to  conduct  the  development.  A  piece  of  strong  thread  or  thin  tape 
placed  across  the  bottom  of  the  dish  will  prevent  strong  adhesion  when 
the  exposed  plate  is  put  inside,  and  will  also  enable  the  operator  to  pull 
out  his  negative  at  any  time  for  examination.  By  these  means  two  or 
three  plates  may  be  developing  at  the  same  time  in  as  many  dishes, 
because  it  is  not  necessary  to  roll  about  the  solution  after  development 
has  fairly  commenced.  To  level  the  dish  on  any  sloping  table  it  is  only 
requisite  to  cut  one  or  two  wedges  for  insertion  under  the  bottom 
of  the  dish.  When  the  solution  covers  the  plate  evenly  the  levelling  is 
correct. 

In  most  instances  the  development  can  be  completed  in  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes  by  these  means;  but  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  hastily 
to  force  density  by  adding  a  great  deal  of  carbonate  to  the  pyro.  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  quantity  of  bromide,  because  that  might  cause 
fogging,  which,  when  once  set  in,  cannot  be  stopped  nor  even  remedied 
by  any  treatment.  Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
negative  of  sufficient  printing  density  by  the  above  method,  it  is 
recommended — 

4.  To  stop  the  action  of  the  alkaline  pyro.  as  soon  as  all  the  details 
of  the  image  have  shown  themselves ;  then  to  wash  the  plate  well  under 
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a  tap,  or  in  plenty  of  clean  water,  and  proceed  to  intensify  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  solutions  : — 

No.  1. — Pyrogallic  acid  .  1  grain. 

Citric  acid  .  2  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

No.  2. — Nitrate  of  silver . 30  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounce. 

Acetic  acid  .  2  drachms. 

Pour  quant,  suff.  of  No.  1  on  and  off  the  washed  film  three  or  four 
times,  to  neutralise  the  last  trace  of  alkali ;  then  add  a  few  drops  of 
No.  2  to  the  acid  pyro.,  and  proceed  with  the  intensification  in  the 
usual  way  by  pouring  on  and  off,  and  carefully  watching  progress  by 
transmitted  light.  When  the  details  of  the  image  are  well  brought  out 
by  the  alkaline  developer,  this  reinforcing  method  produces  density 
very  rapidly — much  quicker  than  alkaline  pyro. — and  that,  too,  with¬ 
out  danger  of  fogging,  if  every  trace  of  alkali  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
intermediate  washing,  and  by  soaking  the  film  with  acid  pyro.  before 
adding  the  silver. 

5.  Fix  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  containing  not  more  than 
from  four  to  six  ounces  of  the  salt  in  a  pint  of  water.  Cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  might  be  used,  but  it  is  apt  to  weaken  the  image.  This  same 
property,  however,  renders  it  useful  for  reducing  density  when,  by  in¬ 
advertence,  the  development  has  been  carried  too  far. 

N.B. — The  reinforcing  of  the  image  with  acid  pyro.  and  silver  can  be 
done  effectually  after  the  alkaline-developed  negative  has  been  fixed 
and  thoroughly  washed,  either  while  the  plate  is  still  moist,  or  at  any 
time  afterwards.  There  is  no  danger  of  these  films  slipping.  After 
intensifying,  wash  off  the  developer. 

Hints  for  Emergencies. — When  using  the  alkaline  developer  as  directed 
above,  if  the  image  flash  out  with  great  rapidity  on  applying  the  first 
dose  of  ammoniacal  pyro.  this  indicates  too  prolonged  an  exposure.  In 
that  case  instantly  plunge  the  plate  into  a  basin  of  clean  water,  or 
thrust  it  under  a  running  tap.  Now  prepare  a  fresh  developer  containing 
double  the  amount  or  more  of  bromide  (B)  and  half  or  less  of  carbonate 
(D)  to  the  same  quantity  of  pyro.  (C),  and  proceed  as  before.  By  these 
means  a  film  which  has  been  exposed  four  or  five  times  longer  than 
necessary  can  often  be  made  to  yield  a  first-class  negative,  provided  the 
first  developer  has  been  washed  off  before  fogging  has  set  in.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  first  dose  of  bromo-ammoniacal  pyro.  is  applied, 
little  trace  of  the  high  lights  appears  after  about  a  minute,  here  we  have 
evidence  of  under-exposure.  At  this  stage,  without  waiting  a  moment 
longer,  wash  the  plate,  and  mix  a  new  developer  containing  only  a  trace 
of  bromide,  but  double  the  amount  of  carbonate,  the  proportion  of  pyro. 
remaining  the  same.  By  proceeding  as  before  with  this  modified  deve¬ 
loper,  and  adding  a  little  carbonate  when  required,  a  moderately  good, 
although  seldom  a  fine,  negative  will  often  be  the  result.  Generally  such 
negatives  are  deficient  in  details,  and  are  what  are  called  hard.  In  all 
respects,  therefore,  it  is  far  better  and  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  over- 
than  rmder-exposure.  As  several  solutions  are  required  in  this  mode  of 
development,  it  is  recommended  to  place  them  on  the  table  of  the  dark 
room  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  to  be  used,  and  also  to  have  the 
bottles  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  so  that  one  can  readily  distinguish 
between  the  solutions  in  a  very  dark  room  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone, 
without  being  compelled  to  strike  a  light  to  read  the  labels. 

George  Dawson. 

— ♦ — 


English  Cathedrals,  with  Photographic  Illustrations. 

Birmingham :  Pumphrey  Brothers. 

Some  time  since  (October  14,  1870)  we  directed  attention  to  a  series  of 
photographically-illustrated  handbooks  or  descriptions  of  cathedrals 
that  had  just  then  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Pumphrey,  and  we  pro¬ 
nounced  them  to  be  “  the  best  things  in  the  way  of  guide-book  literature 
that  we  had  seen.”  The  volume  now  before  us  contains  the  series  of 
these  guide  books,  together  with  several  new  ones,  printed  on  toned 
paper.  Eight  pages  of  descriptive  matter,  tersely  written  and  elegantly 
printed,  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  following  cathedrals,  viz.,  Bristol, 
Beverley,  Canterbury,  Durham,  Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Hereford, 
Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  St.  Paul’s,  Peterborough,  Bipon,  Salisbury, 
Wells,  Winchester,  Worcester,  York,  and  Westminster  Abbey.  These 
are  all  illustrated  by  photographs  (of  which  there  are  two  hundred  and 
eighteen),  the  majority  of  them  containing  twelve  pretty  little  views 
each  about  an  inch  square,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this.  A 
full-page  illustration  of  Durham  Cathedral  forms  the  frontispiece.  We 
have  had  frequent  inquiries  respecting  suitable  material  out  of  which  to 
form  short  descriptive  lectures  in  connection  with  the  exhibition,  by  the 
magic  lantern,  of  photographic  transparencies  of  cathedrals,  of  which 
class  of  picture  there  are  great  numbers  in  existence ;  the  volume  in 
question,  apart  altogether  from  its  other  merits,  contains  just  the  kind 
of  condensed  account  of  these  archaeological  piles  that  is  wanted  for  the 
purpose.  The  elegance  and  undoubted  utility  of  the  work  will  ensure 
its  being  well  received  by  the  public. 


Httefings  of  jlerielies. 

— ♦ — 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Arundel  Hall,  Arundel 
Street,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  instant, — Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

A  negative  possessing  some  peculiar  features  was  sent  for  exhibition 
by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore,  who,  in  a  letter,  said  that  he  should  like  the 
members  to  try  to  discover  any  marked  peculiarity  in  it,  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  literal  truth  in  photography  had  been  discussed. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  said  that  in  his  estimation  an  unnatural  appear¬ 
ance  was  presented  by  the  diminutive  size  of  a  donkey  in  the  middle  of 
;  the  picture,  near  the  foreground,  while  a  ladder  at  a  presumable  greater 
distance  was  much  larger  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Brooks,  in  exhibiting  a  negative  which,  he  said,  had  been  taken 
by  the  collodio-bromide  process  on  one  of  the  darkest  days  during  the 
past  winter,  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  detail  was  very 
delicate,  although  the  subject  was  one  of  a  very  non-actinic  colour,  and 
in  which  great  contrasts  and  much  hardness  would  naturally  have  been 
expected — so  much  so  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  could  not  have  been 
properly  taken  by  the  wet  collodion  process. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  capabilities  of  the  collodio-bromide 
process,  it  was  agreed  that  the  process  should  be  discussed  at  the  May 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Brooks  consented  to  introduce  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cocking  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Can  the  Science  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  Alone,  Without  the  Aid  of  the  Artist,  Satisfy  the  Requirements  oj 
Portraiture  ?  [See  page  134.] 

Mr.  Blanchard  could  not  tell  the  meeting  how  pleased  he  was  with 
the  paper,  which  was  an  admirable  one,  and  so  full  of  solid  mental  food 
as  to  require  a  considerable  time  for  perfect  digestion.  He  quite  agreed 
with  what  had  been  said,  that  when  a  blind,  unthinking  machine  was 
set  to  record  a  fact  it  could  only  record  it  without  thought.  There  was 
nothing  mysterious  in  the  grinding  of  yellow  ochre  ;  but  mind  could,  by 
means  of  that  yellow  ochre,  suggest  thought  on  a  flat  surface  ;  and  this 
was  art,  as  applied  to  blind,  unthinking  matter.  The  camera  recorded 
facts,  and  that  which  was  in  front  of  the  camera  was  that  which  it  “saw ;  ” 
but  in  the  case  of  portraiture  that  something  was  by  no  means  the  true 
something.  Those  sitters  that  he  most  successfully  portrayed  were 
those  with  whom  he  was  best  acquainted.  In  the  case  of  a  stranger  he 
could  simply  record  that  which  he  saw.  He  would  have  to  tell  him  that 
he  might  fail  in  obtaining  a  proper  portrait  because  he  did  not  know 
him ;  but  after  being  acquainted  with  him  he  would  succeed  better. 
When  he  took  a  friend  he  was  successful,  as  he  obtained  the  proper  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face  and  realised  the  idea  of  what  he  should  be  like. 
The  hard,  rigid  mask  which  was  put  before  the  camera  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  person.  A  painter  tried  his  hardest  to  put  his  soul  into  his 
picture,  and  did  not  attend  to  the  exact  number  of  wrinkles  in  the  face. 
In  portraiture  the  eye  was  the  great  stumbling-block  —  through  it  they 
saw  the  thoughts  of  the  sitter ;  but  in  depicting  the  eye  the  camera  sel¬ 
dom  told  the  truth.  To  prevent  the  eye  from  being  seen  it  was  often 
expedient  to  make  the  sitter  look  down ;  this  wras  hi  resources  when  he 
would  otherwise  have  failed.  To  sacrifice  everything  so  as  to  obtain  the 
eye  in  all  its  fulness  was  desirable. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  although  science  at 
present  did  not  give  an  absolute  and  faithful  record  of  fact,  it  did  so  in 
such  a  very  near  degree  that  there  was  nothing  of  a  manual  kind  that 
would  show  the  slightest  result  which  could  be  compared  with  it.  In 
taking  a  portrait  the  sitters  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  must  aid 
in  the  operation,  which  would  ensure  a  more  successful  result.  Confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  sitter  conduced  to  success  in  the  portrait. 

Mr.  Cocking  said  that,  during  a  course  of  fifteen  years’  experience  in 
drawing  portraits  on  stone  for  publication,  he  had  always  rendered  the 
peculiar  and  special  characteristics  of  those  persons. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  on  the  general  question  they  must  rest 
upon  the  leading  idea  in  the  paper,  viz.,  that  art  and  science  can  be 
divided.  In  sculpture  and  painting  they  had  to  convey  ideas  through 
material  forms.  The  painter  did  so  through  the  medium  of  colour  ;  and 
the  photographer  also  did  so  through  scientific  means,  although  in 
another  form.  The  portrait  artist  had  to  call  up  those  feelings  he  wished 
to  represent,  and  after  a  time  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  expression 
he  desired,  after  which  it  could  be  conveyed  in  any  material. 

Mr.  J.  Spxller  wished  to  know  if  there  were  any  portrait  photo¬ 
graphers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  allowances  for  the  difference 
of  colour  and  complexionin  their  sitters — whether  they  were,  for  example, 
in  the  habit  of  toning  the  portrait  of  a  person  with  a  florid  complexion 
in  a  warm  colour. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  that  he  did  so  occasionally.  In  printing  he 
made  much  use  of  washed  albumenised  paper. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  acquainted  with  a  photographer  in  Glasgow  who,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  characteristic  tones  of  those  who  had  fair  com¬ 
plexions  or  red  hair,  applied  the  toning  solution  with  a  brush,  so  as  to 
prevent  certain  parts  from  being  over-toned. 

Mr.  Spiller  spoke  of  the  use  of  the  pounce-box  when  taking  persons 
of  a  very  florid  complexion. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson,  in  reference  to  tliis,  observed  that  it  bad  been 
remarked  that  there  were  three  kinds  of  retouching,  viz.,  that  on  the 
print,  on  the  negative,  and  on  the  sitter  himself. 

Mr.  Foxlee  gave  an  instance  in  which,  a  few  days  previously,  he  had 
had  recourse  to  violet  powder  on  the  face  of  one  of  his  sitters. 

Reference  having  been  made  by  the  Chairman  to  the  special  tone 
selected  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  to  suit  each  individual  sitter, 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  spoke  of  the  difficulty  that  existed  in  the  way 
of  getting  printers  properly  instructed  in  the  special  tones  that  were 
required  for  individual  cases. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  Mr.  Williams  had  a  proof  from  each  negative 
submitted  to  him,  and  wrote  on  the  back  his  instructions  concerning 
the  depth  and  tone  to  be  adopted  in  the  printing. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cocking  for  his  paper,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  was  held  at  the  Me. 
morial  Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  instant, — the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey5 
M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  passed, 
the  President  said  the  only  business  before  the  meeting  was  Mr. 
Noton’s  experiments  with  his  hot  air  and  gas  blowpipe. 

Mr.  Noton  said: — My  object  in  bringing  such  an  uncouth-looking  lot 
of  apparatus  before  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society  this  evening  is  to  give  them  (especially  those  who  have  lanterns) 
an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  judging  for  themselves,  whether  there  is 
any  likelihood  of  any  change  or  improvement  being  made  in  the  present 
form  of  apparatus  or  method  of  obtaining  the  lime  light.  The  members 
of  the  Society  are  aware  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  hot  air  in  lieu 
of  oxygen  for  the  above  purpose.  It  was  recommended  so  strongly,  and 
seemed  so  plausible,  that  I  was  taken  up  with  the  idea  ;  and  as  it  was 
a  thing  just  in  my  way  I.  set  about  to  make  a  few  practical  experi¬ 
ments  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  it,  intending,  of  course,  if  the 
theory  were  correct,  to  work  it  out  properly.  You  see  in  the  notice 
calling  the  meeting  I  have  had  it  designated  as  my  blowpipe.  I  have 
done  this  purposely,  because  with  this  one  of  mine  I  cannot  get  the 
promising  results  held  out  in  the  journals.  I  am  disposed  to  consider 
mine  quite  a  success  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  work  it,  but  all  its 
doings  are  negative.  I  propose  first  to  use  the  blowpipe  with  coal  gas 
and  air,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  some  gentleman  who  is  up  in  blowpipe 
manipulation  would  be  so  kind  as  to  assist  me,  and  try  to  get  the  best 
results  possible  out  of  it.  I  shall  not  take  up  much  of  your  time  in  the 
several  trials,  because  I  think  you  will  see  they  are  sufficiently  conclu¬ 
sive  as  not  to  require  it.  After  the  coal  gas  and  air  has  been  tried,  I 
will  make  some  oxygen  and  use  it  with  coal  gas  as  a  comparison  ;  after 
this  I  shall  proceed  to  make  the  heater  block  red  hot,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  about  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  While  this  is  being  done,  the 
time  may  be  utilised  in  the  regular  ordinary  way.  In  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  No.  603,  November 
24,  1871,  you  will  perceive  I  had  not  then  the  power  of  making 
the  heater  block  red  hot,  so  the  experiment  was  not  complete  enough  ; 
since  then  I  have  arranged  it  so  that  the  block  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  burning  charcoal,  enabling  me  to  get  it  much  hotter  than 
before. 

Mr.  Noton  first  tried  the  effect  of  coal  gas  and  air,  then  coal  gas  and 
oxygen,  and  afterwards  the  same  gases  made  hot  by  passing  them 
through  a  red-hot  perforated  block  of  iron.  The  tests  applied  were  a 
piece  of  marble  to  produce  a  light  and  a  rod  of  steel  to  ascertain  the 
power  of  combustion.  The  intensity  of  the  light  was  compared,  in  the 
usual  way,  by  cast  shadows  from  a  rod  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  lime 
light  casting  one  and  an  ordinary  gas  flame  the  other. 

There  was  no  discussion,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that,  as  far  as 
Mr.  Notou’s  apparatus  would  show  it,  hot  gases  were  not  superior  to 
cold  for  heat  or  light-giving  purposes  on  a  small  scale. 

During  the  time  occupied  by  Mr.  Noton  in  his  sundry  preparations, 
the  members  busied  themselves  with  the  Society’s  portfolios. 

The  meeting,  which  was  only  moderately  attended,  was  adjourned  at 
an  early  hour. 


(Cumspmihciuf. 

— -♦ — 

M.  E.  Becquerel’s  Experiments  with  Bisulphide  of  Carbon.-— 
Probable  Temperature  of  the  Sun. — Rigidity  of  the  Earth. — 
Effects  of  Violet  Light  on  Vegetation. — The  Daguerreotype 
Process  in  its  Relation  to  Science.  —  Australian  Eclipse 
Expedition. 

M.  E.  Becquerel  has  often  startled  the  scientific  world  by  wonderful 
discoveries,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  action  of  light.  Do  we  not 
owe  to  him  the  discovery  of  photography  in  the  natural  colours  ?  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  he  stated  that  when 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  agitated  with  a  silver  rod  the  rod  is  electrised, 
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and  sparks  are  produced;  also  that  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  sensitive  to 
light.  Being  a  very  inflammable  substance,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
sparks  do  not  set  it  on  fire;  and  having  been  used  in  optical  instruments 
for  a  number  of  years  on  account  of  its  high  refractive  power,  it  is 
scarcely  less  surprising  that  its  sensitiveness  to  light  should  not  have 
been  discovered  before,  particularly  as  a  fiocculent  precipitate  is  said  to 
be  produced  by  exposure. 

Scientific  men  in  France  are  beginning  seriously  to  doubt  the  high 
temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  sun.  P<Sre  Secclii  still  maintains  that 
this  temperature  cannot  be  less  than  ten  million  degrees  centigrade; 
but  M.  E.  Becquerel,  M.  Faye,  M.  St.  Claire-Deville,  M.  Vicaire,  and 
M.  Fizeau  all  agree  that  it  is  probably  below  three  thousand  degrees, 
and  not  higher  than  can  be  reached  in  a  chemical  laboratory. 

In  England  some  of  our  most  learned  men — for  instance,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
the  great  Cambridge  “coach,”  and  his  old  pupil,  the  second  wrangler  of 
1845,  Sir  William  Thompson — are  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  earth, 
instead  of  being  a  shell  a  few  miles  thick,  filled  with  molten  lava,  is  a 
solid  sphere  more  rigid  than  steel,  for  if  it  were  not  they  tell  us  there 
would  be  no  tides.  Photographers  will  be  both  surprised  and  glad  to 
hear  that  they  do  not  live  upon  a  mere  shell,  which  may  give  way  with 
them  at  any  moment,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  doing  lately  at  Wool¬ 
wich  ;  but  the  further  discussion  of  this  subject  would  be  unsuitable  in 
this  place. 

Some  of  the  bigwigs  of  our  art  used  to  suppose  that  violet  light  was 
an  important  aid  to  vegetation ;  but,  according  to  M.  Baudrimont,  it  is 
no  such  thing.  In  a  note  communicated  by  him  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  he  says  he  has  found  that  violet  light  is  fatal  to  vegetation. 

English  chemists  are  said  to  be  particularly  idle  just  now,  the  journal 
of  our  Chemical  Society  containing  little  else  than  extracts  from  the 
journals  of  foreign  chemical  societies.  Be  that  as  it  may,  English 
chemists,  if  they  have  contributed  no  new  facts  to  our  stock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  have  been  singularly  busy  lately  in  changing  the  notation  and 
symbols  of  their  art,  scarcely  a  single  substance  now  retaining  its  old 
name,  its  old  formula,  or  its  old  atomic  weight.  Whether  these  mighty 
changes  will  be  adopted  on  the  continent  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
they  appear  to  be  generally  accepted  in  England  as  good,  sound,  and 
necessary,  although,  for  a  time,  very  troublesome  and  perplexing. 

Astronomers  are  beginning  already  to  make  preparations  for  the 
approaching  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun’s  disc,  which  will  take  place 
on  December  8,  1874.  Our  Astronomer  Royal  seems  to  have  doubted 
whether  photographic  observations  would  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  be 
of  any  use,  on  account  of  the  shrinking  of  the  collodion  film ;  but  Mr. 
Warren  De  la  Rue  is  of  opinion  that  the  shrinking  only  takes  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  thickness  of  the  film,  and  not  laterally  (?).  A 
simple  way  of  evading  this  possible  source  of  error  would  be  to  use  the 
daguerreotype  process,  which  is  not  so  utterly  bad  that  photography 
ought  to  be  given  up  altogether  on  the  occasion  inferred  to  merely  be¬ 
cause  collodion  films  shrink.  Men  of  science  require  to  be  gently 
reminded  that  photography  is  possible  even  without  collodion,  and  wa3 
practised  successfully  for  ten  years  before  collodion  was  thought  of.  1 
believe  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  daguerreotype  plates  are  a3 
sensitive  as  collodion  ones,  and  that  the  image  upon  a  silver  plate  is 
finer  than  that  on  a  collodion  film,  and  less  liable  to  injury  by  being 
broken.  In  short,  the  daguerreotype  process  seems  to  be  better  adapted 
for  many  scientific  purposes  than  the  collodion  process,  and  it  can  be 
employed  under  circumstances  of  temperature  and  difficulty  when  the 
collodion  process  cannot.  Should  it  be  required  to  multiply  proofs, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  take  a  collodion  negative  from  a  daguerrean 
image ;  but  in  astronomical  science  one  perfect  positive  proof  is  required 
rather  than  a  multitude  of  imperfect  ones. 

The  late  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  once  told  me  that  his  daguerreotype 
views  of  the  courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace  were  taken  upon  plates  which 
he  had  excited  at  home  several  hours  previously;  and  that  sensitive 
silver  plates  would  keep  exceedingly  well  if  placed  face  to  face  in  a 
common  grooved  plate- box.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  an  image 
upon  a  polished  silver  plate,  excited  by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  iodine 
and  bromine,  and  developed  by  the  impalpable  fumes  of  mercury,  must 
of  necessity  be  finer  than  an  image  produced  in  a  gummy  film,  containing 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  sensitive  material.  The  lines  and  structure  in 
a  collodion  film,  and  the  minute  particles  of  dust  which  inevitably  stick 
to  it,  all  militate  against  the  use  of  the  collodion  process  for  an  exact 
scientific  purpose,  however  admirable  it  may  be  for  common  or  artistic 
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uses.  These  considerations  should  be  carefully  weighed  by  scientific 
men  about  to  employ  photography  for  an  important  scientific  purpose, 
and  they  should  take  no  heed  of  any  prejudices  of  mere  photographic 
artists  in  favour  of  collodion.  An  artist  may  act  wisely  in  repudiating  the 
silver  plate,  but  for  the  man  of  science  the  daguerreotype  is  the  process 
par  excellence.  The  plates  can  be  polished  and  excited  hours  in  advance, 
if  necessary ;  temperature  has  little  or  no  effect  upon.  them.  The  image 
when  fixed  with  gold  is  difficult  to  rub  off ;  the  chemicals  are  for  the 
most  part  dry,  and  very  stable  in  all  climates ;  and  the  apparatus  is 
small,  simple,  and  portable.  For  an  important  scientific  purpose  the 
plates  could  be  made  of  extra  thickness  and  of  pure  silver ;  and  they 
could  always  be  polished  by  hand  upon  a  buff.  The  daguerreotype 
process  is  the  most  simple  and  certain  of  all  known  methods  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  the  least  subject  to  vagaries  and  accidents.  I  have  worked 
at  it  for  more  than  a  year,  and  with  the  confidence  which  experience 
fully  justifies.  For  sharpness,  delicacy,  and  half-tone  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  it,  and  it  brings  out  the  details  in  shadow  with  unequalled  fidelity. 

It  is  supposed  that  English  astronomers  will  occupy  the  following  five 
stations,  viz.,  Auckland,  in  New  Zealand,  Alexandria,  Rodriguez  and 
Kerguelen’s  islands,  and  Woahoo.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  is  to  make  five  photo- 
heliographs  for  these  stations,  similar  to  that  made  by  him  for  the  Wilna 
Observatory.  The  object  glasses  will  be  four  inches  diameter ;  and  the 
focal  image  of  the  sun,  about  half-an-inch  diameter,  will  be  magnified 
about  eight  times  linear  on  the  photographic  plate.  The  instruments 
will  be  mounted  upon  equatorial  stands,  and  be  furnished  with  driving 
clocks. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Docker,  of  Sydney,  describes  in  Ms  letter,  at  page  55,  the 
start  of  the  scientific  expedition  from  Sydney,  to  observe  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  which  occurred  on  the  12th  of  December.  The  party,  consist¬ 
ing  of  about  thirty  gentlemen,  went  in  a  steamer  to  a  station  near  Cape 
Sidmouth,  in  northern  Australia.  The  result  of  the  expedition  is 
described  in  the  Melbourne  Argus  as  a  complete  failure,  owing  to  the 
weather  being  so  bad  that  no  view  could  be  had  of  the  sun.  The 
narrative  is,  nevertheless,  highly  interesting.  The  party  set-  up  their 
instruments  on  a  small  desert  island,  which  they  christened  ‘  ‘  Eclipse 
Island.”  The  only  lasting  traces  of  the  astronomers  are  the  photo¬ 
graphers’  dark  rooms  and  the  brick  foundations  used  for  the  instru¬ 
ments,  in  which  were  entombed  two  bottles  containing  coins,  newspapers^ 
and  some  particulars  of  the  expedition.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  March  16,  1872. 

SLIPPING  OF  THE  FILM  IN  COLLGDXG-BROMIDE  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  trying  some  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s 
dry  plates  prepared  by  himself,  but  there  is  one  difficulty  connected 
with  them  that  I  cannot  get  over.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  film  to  slip, 
not  so  much  during  the  develop  ment  as  in  the  fixing  and  intensifying. 

Mr.  Sutton,  I  observe,  has  had  a.  similar  experience  ;  but  in  his  case 
the  defect  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  plate  developed 
with  alcohol.  Perhaps  he  will  not  be  so  lucky  next  time.  Two  or  three 
of  my  films  have  adhered  very  well,  but  with  most  it  has  been  a  delicate 
gymnastic  exercise  to  prevent  them  from  slipping.  I  have  tried  both 
alcohol  and  water  development  with  the  same  result. 

I  see  that  Colonel  Wortley  exhibits  the  attachment  of  his  film  to  the 
glass  by  putting  them  under  a  heavy  stream  of  water.  May  I  ask 
through  your  columns  if  he  can  explain  where  the  fault  is  ?  I  have  met 
with  just  the  same  defect  in  bromide  films  prepared  in  a  bath  ;  but  in 
the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process  the  albumen  substratum  seems  never 
to  fail.  The  plates  will  stand  any  amount  of  developing,  fixing,  intensi¬ 
fying,  and  pumping  upon,  besides  a  tolerable  amount  of  rubbing  when 
it  is  wished  to  clean  them. — -I  am,  yours,  &o.,  Russell  Sedgfield. 

Norbiton ,  March  16,  1872, 


DURABLE  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  method  of  preparing  durable  sensitive 
paper  will,  perhaps,  prove  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 

If  citric  or  tartaric  acid  be  added  to  the  silver  bath,  and,  without 
any  further  treatment,  paper  is  sensitised  thereon,  the  results  are  very 
disappointing.  In  the  frames  the  prints  assume  a  dirty  brick-red 
colour,  and  will  not  tone  without  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable 
!  quantity  of  gold;  even  then  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory 
either  in  colour  or  brilliancy.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  excess  of  acid  in 
the  silver  bath,  and  the  remedy  is  to  neutralise  this  excess. 

The  following  formula  is  good : — Take  either  an  old  bath  or  make  a 
new  one  of  forty  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce ;  to  each  ounce  of  solu¬ 
tion  add  ten  grains  of  citric  acid.  Now  with  ammonia  neutralise  all 
the  acid,  making  the  solution  either  neutral  or  very  slightly  alkaline. 


The  paper  is  floated  on  this  bath  from  three  to  five  minutes,  if  printed 
without  ammonia  fuming ;  but  if  the  paper  is  to  be  fumed  (which  gives 
the  finest  results  with  any  process)  floating  from  twenty  to  sixty 
seconds  will  be  sufficient. 

The  printing,  toning,  and  fixing  are  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner. 
Prints  done  by  the  above  formula  are  richer  in  colour  and  more 
brilliant  than  those  done  with  a  plain  silver  bath  (especially  without 
fuming).  The  paper  also  prints  and  tones  more  quickly,  besides  keeping 
white  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

To  strengthen  after  using  make  a  solution  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver  . . . .  160  grains. 

Citric  acid...... . .  40  ,, 

Water  . . . . . . .  1  ounce. 

This  is  to  be  neutralised  as  above,  and  added  to  the  stock  in  the 
roportion  of  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  each  sheet  of  paper 
oated,  together  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  forty-grain  solution  now  and 
then  to  keep  up  the  bulk  of  the  bath.-— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

15,  Bond-street,  Swansea,  March  19,  1872.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BENGAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -Thanking  you  for  the  advocacy  of  our  last  Exhibition, 
1  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Judges’ 
awards,  as  also  a  report  on  the  Exhibition,  should  you  find  the  same 
interesting  enough  for  your  Journal.  I  would  also  mention  that  the 
Ocean  Express  and  Globe  Express  in  London  undertake  the  transmission 
of  any  packages  for  the  Exhibition,  and  I  would  recommend  them  to 
every  one  who  is  desirous  of  competing  at  our  Exhibition.— I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  T.  H.  Bennertz. 

Calcutta ,  February  23,  1872.  Hon,  Sec.  B.  P.  Soc. 

[The  report  and  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  another  page.— 

Eds.] 

LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  error  in  my  letter  on  Light  versus  Heat,  which 
you  kindly  corrected  in  your  Answers  to  Correspondents,  seems  to  have 
developed  a  completely  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  no  one,  I  hope, 
doubts— that  photography  is  the  result  of  the  chemical  ray,  on  which 
fact,  and  its  relation  to  photography  in  colour,  I  had  the  honour  to 
treat  at  length  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  two 
years  ago  ;  and  when  I  said  that  we  should  have  thermographs  as  soon 
as  photographs  properly  so  called,  I  am  surprised  that  “A  Peripatetic 
Photographer”  should  not  have  seen  that  I  meant  to  say  that  neither  was 
possible.  But  howls  it  that  “A  Peripatetic  Photographer”  does  not 
answer  Ms  own  question,  to  which  I  alluded  ?  He  said— “  If  it  be  true, 
as  Professor  Tyndall  says,  that  light  and  heat  are  the  same,  are  we  not 
justified  in  expecting  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  take  photographs  by 
thermal  as  well  as  by  luminous  action  ?”  I  reply,  “we  ought where¬ 
upon  “A  Peripatetic  Photographer”  takes  me  to  task  for  my  supposed 
admission  of  his  own  hypothesis  ! 

And  while  we  are  on  the  question,  let  me  ask  why  the  misnomer 
photograph  cannot  be  done  away  with  ?  Sun  picture  is  a  good  English 
word  which  might  be  translated  heliogram,  following  the  analogy  of 
telegraphy  and  telegram.  Physigram  is  too  suggestive  of  the  difference 
between  the  doctors  on  the  subject  of  photography  or  art ;  but  has  a 
good  meaning  indicating  that  the  work  is  the  likeness  of  things  known 
and  seen,  not  of  fantastic  notions  of  those  ideolographers-,  the  painters 
(I  hope  “A  Peripatetic  Photographer”  won’t  take  me  too  much  au 
sbrieux  again),  and  then  we  might  finally  get  rid  of  the  appellation 
some  of  the  profession  are  discontented  with — photographer.  It  is  true 
that  all  words  for  the  same  thing  come,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  mean 
the  same,  but  we  should  have  something  new. 

But  replying  more  seriously  to  the  question  of  “A  Peripatetic  Photo¬ 
grapher,”  and  particularly  the  last,  “What  is  a  natural  primary 
colour  ?  ”  the  answer  is,  as  far  as  any  can  be  made,  a  colour  which 
cannot  be  separated  into  or  made  up  from  two  others  ;  as  violet  is 
distinctly  and  easily  composed  of  red  and  blue  in  certain  proportions,  it 
must  be  a  secondary  (or  tertiary)  colour.  The  difference  between  the 
violet  of  the  spectrum  and  pigmentary  violet  is  that  between  a  certain 
colour  produced  by  spectral  analysis  and  another  which  is  produced 
by  reflection  from  a  substance  which  is  so  constituted  as  to  reflect 
certain  rays  and  absorb  certain  others ;  and  as  all  reflections  are  to  a 
certain  extent  overpowered  by  the  tone  of  the  prevalent  light,  the 
reflected  colour  is  greyed  or  subdued  by  the  other  elements  of  light, 
the  prismatic  colour  being  pure.  The  question,  as  to  the  diversity  of 
physical  characteristics  can  only  be  answered  intelligently  when  one 
knows  what  is  meant  precisely  by  “  physical  characteristics.” 

“A  Peripatetic  Photographer”  will  please  to  remember  that  the 
visible  violet  ray  has  no  known  relation  to  the  chemical  effect  produced 
by  what  is  called  the  violet  ray,  but  which  is  really  that  portion  of  the 
chemical  ray  which  is  refracted  to  the  same  angle  as  the  violet  light  ray, 
so  that  no  arguments  based  on  colour  will  answer  chemical  demands. 
We  have  a  right  to  suppose  that,  following  the  analogy  of  the  wave 
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law,  the  chemical  ray  under  refraction  changes  the  length  of  its  wave’ 
and  that  the  wave  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  has  a  greater  chemica* 
power  than  that  at  the  other — that  is,  that  the  chemical  effect  bears  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  wave.  But,  if  in  discussing  the 
chemical  action  and  reaction  of  photography  we  let  colour  alone,  we 
shall  understand  the  question  more  clearly. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

8,  Altenburg  Gardens,  Clapham  Common ,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

March  16,  1872. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Thos.  Wood,  photographer,  79,  Middle  Hillgate,  Stockport,  has  a  good  portrait 
lens,  with  camera,  which  he  would  like  to  exchange  for  a  single  combination 
view  lens.  State  particulars. 

An  excellent  portable  dark  tent,  with  india-rubber  tubing,  tripod  stand,  sink, 
padded  compartments  for  bottles,  and  threefold  twilled  calico  covering — the 
whole  forming  a  complete  tent — will  be  exchanged  for  a  carved  oak  table  or 
useful  photographic  scenes.— Address,  C.  Farley,  photographer,  Drogheda. 

A  square  mahogany  half-plate  camera  and  portrait  lens,  adjustable  cone  front 
for  copying,  fitted  with  a  Lerebours’  carte  lens,  and  a  camera  stand  will  be 
exchanged  for  either  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  Ross’s  doublet,  or  Steinheil’s 
patent  aplanatic  doublet.  Values  adjusted.— Address,  A.  Lee,  Milsom-street 
Rooms,  Bath. 


ANSWERS  TO  C(  RRESFONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  ne  e>  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 


The  Dean  op  Carlisle  is  thanked  for  his  enclosure,  but  the  subject  is  one 
that  could  not  be  discussed  in  our  columns. 

Amicus. — It  was  the  fact  that  gamboge  is  a  gum-resin  that  first  led  Mr.  Gough 
to  try  it  as  a  preservative  in  the  coll  dio-bromide  process.  He  long  ago  tried 
a  series  of  experiments  in  this  dii  ec  don,  several  of  which  he  has  communi¬ 
cated  to  us. 

A  Subscribing  Amateur  (Clifton).-  In  our  volume  for  1868  you  will  find, 
on  page  287,  an  article  on  Portraiture  Out-of-Poors,  in  which  we  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  most  useful  appliance  for  garden  portraiture  that  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Solomon.  We  do  not  know  cf  anything  that  will  answer  your  pur¬ 
pose  so  well. 

Zigzag. — In  the  toning  of  transparencies  by  chloride  of  platinum  a  very  weak 
solution  is  prepared,  and  it  is  either  poured  over  the  surface  or  the  plate  is 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  the  solution.  Chloride  or,  more  properly,  bichloride 
of  platinum  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  aqua  regia  (nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid),  and,  if  desired,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  at  a  gentle 
heat ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  toning  transparencies  evaporation  will  not  be 
necessary. 

Geo.  Barton,  Sen. — A  variety  of  combinations  may  be  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  manganese.  Manganic  acid,  permanganic  acid,  protoxide  of 
manganese,  as  well  as  the  sesquioxide  and  peroxide  of  the  same  metal,  are  all 
examples  of  combinations  of  manganese  and  oxygen  in  different  proportions. 
The  quantity  of  the  oxygen  makes  the  manganese  sometimes  a  base,  some¬ 
times  an  acid.  Manganese  in  this  double  character  combines  with  acids,  and 
forms  protoxides  and  sesquioxides  ;  and  also  with  all  the  bases,  forming  man- 
ganates  and  permanganates. 

N.  W. — The  twofold  treatment  of  the  bath— first  by  nitric  acid,  and  secondly 
by  neutralising  and  sunning — having  failed  to  restore  it  to  good  working 
order,  as  soon  as  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  fogging  arises  from  no  other 
cause  than  the  bath,  discard  it  and  obtain  another.  It  may,  however,  be  well 
that  you  should  try  some  of  the  other  agents  the  value  of  which  in  curing 
silver  baths  in  certain  states  of  disorder  has  been  well  ascertained,  viz.,  the 
addition  of  weak  solutions  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  permanganate  of  potash, 
boiling,  and  others.  If  these  fail,  then  precipitate  the  silver. 

A.  Bothered  Reader. — The  images  that  are  seen  reflected  from  the  flint  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  back  lens  of  your  combination  when  the  hollow  side  is  next  the 
eye  are  not  given  correctly  by  your  friend  the  schoolmaster.  One  of  them  is 
fringed  with  colour,  while  the  other  is  quite  colour-less.  The  former  is  the 
image  that  is  reflected  from  the  farther  surface,  and  the  prismatic  fringes  are 
caused  by  the  double  passage  of  the  rays  through  the  glass,  viz.,  the  passage 
to  and  from  the  reflecting  surface.  The  other  image  is  colourless  because  it 
is  caused  by  reflection  only,  refraction  having  nothing  to  do  with  this  case. 

F’R.S. — 1.  The  simplest  way  by  which  to  make  oxide  of  silver  is  to  add  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  to  one  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Wash  the  precipitated  oxide. — 
2.  Oxide  of  silver  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the 
resulting  solution  certainly  makes  a  plating  liquid  for  use  with  the  battery ; 
but  a  solution  that  will  answer  quite  as  well,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes  in 
this  direction,  may  be  made  by  the  addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  nitrate 
of  silver  (both,  of  course,  in  solution),  adding  the  former  until  the  white 
precipitate  at  first  thrown  down  is  all  dissolved.  This  solution  works  well 
with  a  battery. 

F.  H.— 1.  If  the  india-rubber  springs  are  good  they  will  last  for  a  long  period 
— certainly  for  several  years. — 2.  The  obtaining  of  water  under  a  pressure 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  indicated  will  often  be  a  greater  source  of  difficulty 
than  the  getting  of  weights. — 3.  To  photograph  slides  of  hymns,  &c.,  for  the 
lantern  is  the  easiest  branch  of  photography.  It  is  only  requisite  that  the 
chemicals  be  in  good  condition. — 4.  There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  making 
bichloride  of  mercury.  Among  others,  it  may  be  made  by  dissolving  red 
oxide  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  will  be  cheaper  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  you  to  purchase  it  than  to  make  it. 


J osiah. — You  ought  to  get  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  for  No.  2  than  for 
No.  1. 

V.  K.  R.  (Woolwich). — 1.  Make  the  glass  very  clean  and  expose  it  to  the  fumes 
evolved  by  mixing  fluor  spar  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  leaden  trough.  The 
spar,  which  is  a  fluoride  of  calcium,  is  decomposed  by  tho  acid,  and  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  is  evolved  ;  this  dissolves  silica,  hence  the  glass  is  acted  upon. — 2. 
Render  the  surface  of  the  glass  grey  by  means  of  lino  emery  powder  and 
water,  using  a  small  piece  of  glass  as  a  “  rubber.” 

Norwich. — 1.  A  collodion  positive  and  a  negative  differ  merely  in  the  fact  of 
the  latter  having  a  denser  deposit  of  silver  on  it,  caused  by  a  more  prolonged 
exposure  and  a  longer  development. — 2.  This  question  we  do  not  understand. 
A  finely-taken  positive  is  often  superior,  especially  in  delicacy,  to  a  print 
upon  paper. —  3.  Pink  albumenised  paper  is  procurable  in  London. —  4. 
Opinions  are  divided  concerning  the  best  lens  in  uso  for  copying  engravings. 
Each  manufacturer  or  dealer  sells  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  lens  for 
this  purpose. — 5.  Most  certainly ;  a  good  portrait  may  be  taken  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  landscape  lens,  but  it  will  bo  slower  than  if  a  portrait  lens  were 
employed. — 6.  The  difference  between  a  portrait  lens  and  a  doublst—  as  you 
mean  by  the  word  —  is  one  of  trade  nomenclature;  both  are  doublets. — 7. 
Such  an  article  as  you  require  will  be  found  in  our  volume  for  1866. 

Received. — “  Indigestion  Cured  by  Sulphine “  Chief  Engineer’s  Report  for 
Midland  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  Company;”  “Press  Notices  of  National 
Swimming  Baths  Company.” 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “  THE  EDITORS”— Adver 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "THE  PUBLISHER”— at  tbs  Offlos,  3,  York 
street, Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

Our  next  day  of  publication  falling  on  Good  Friday,  this  Journal  will 
be  published  on  THURSDAY  next,  the  28th  instant.  Orders  from 
Advertisers  and  Agents  should  reach  our  Office  not  later  than  Tuesday 
Evening  next. 

Publishing  Office— 2,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
March  22,  1872. 


Shadows — What  are  They? — A  very  curious  phenomenon  (says  Prof. 
Towler  in  Phot.  World )  has  so  frequently  occurred  to  me  in  the  practice 
of  photography,  and  one  which  to  a  marked  extent  seems  to  be  opposed 
to  the  accepted  laws  of  light,  that  I  am  finally  inclined  to  pay  more 
attention  to  it  than  science  perhaps  would  justify.  The  phenomenon  is 
this : — In  summer,  for  instance,  or  on  any  bright  day,  whilst  the  sun  is 
shining  upon  an  object  without  the  slightest  obstruction,  I  have  observed 
that  the  shadows  are  so  intense  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  get  in  the 
negative  any  detail  of  the  parts  of  the  object  situated  in  the  shadows, 
however  long  the  exposure  may  be  prolonged;  whereas  with  diffused  light, 
even  with  a  short  exposure,  every  detail  becomes  manifest  on  the  ground 
glass  and  on  the  collodion  film.  There  is  no  doubt  about  these  two  facts — 
they  exist ;  it  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  science  to  investigate  the 
cause.  Now  from  the  circumstance  that  such  facts  do  exist,  we  are 
induced  to  believe  that  shadows  have  a  positive  character  about  them; 
that,  in  fine,  not  as  we  have  hitherto  been  taught  to  regard  them,  they 
are  not  the  results  of  the  mere  absence  of  light,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  brilliant  illumination  makes  a  shadow.  It  sounds  childish  and 
has  the  odour  of  ignorance  to  utter  such  an  expression.  I  am  well  aware 
of  this ;  but  yet  I  am  constrained  to  utter  the  bold  innovation — a  brilliant 
light  makes  a  shadow.  I  will  now  give  my  explanation  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon.  With  diffused  light  every  object  is  equally  illumined,  and 
each  object  thus  becomes  an  independent  luminary  and  reflects  rays  to 
illuminate  objects  in  its  proximity,  and  hence  all  the  rays  thus  emitted 
or  reflected  are,  so  to  say,  about  equal  in  intensity.  They  do  not  anni¬ 
hilate  each  other  as  they  cross  each  other;  whereas,  when  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  fall  upon  a  body,  although  all  other  neighbouring  bodies  in 
its  neighbourhood  reflect  rays  that  would  destroy  the  shadows,  they — 
that  is,  the  direct  rays — by  reason  of  their  superior  intensity  knock  down, 
annihilate  the  reflected  rays,  so  that  they  never  reach  the  parts  to 
which  they  were  proceeding.  The  shadow  thus  produced  is  really 
caused  by  the  absence  of  light ;  but  the  absence  of  light  is  produced  by 
the  killing  influence  of  the  direct  rays  on  reflected  rays  of  less  inten¬ 
sity.  Hence  we  are  justified  in  using  the  expression — Bright  light 
makes  a  shadow.  Hence,  too,  we  are  justified  in  the  recommendation 
to  our  brother  photographers  to  never  attempt  to  get  an  artistic  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  object  illuminated  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Wait  always 
until  the  sun  passes  behind  a  cloud ;  then  open  the  slide  and  expose. 
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A  NEW  SENSATION.— PSYCHIC-FORCE  CARTES. 

Ye  are  about  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  most 
ecent  “  sensation  ”  existing  in  certain  London  circles,  this  being 
othing  more  nor  less  than  the  advent  or  importation  of  something 
fliich  we  had  previously  presumed  was  confined  to  the  other  side  of 
lie  Atlantic — we  mean  “  spirit  photography  ” — which,  during  the 
resent  month,  appears  to  have  set  in  like  a  flood  in  our  own  metro- 
olis.  It  is  our  intention  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  visitation  as 
7e  are  able — an  account  which,  if  it  fail  to  edify,  may,  at  least, 
muse.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  “  last  new  thing  ”  of  which  we  have 
ieard,  and,  as  journalists,  we  shall  keep  our  readers  au  courant  with 
his  as  with  every  other  ramification  of  our  art-science. 

It  will  be  recollected  how  that,  when  giving  the  details  of  the  trial 
f  Mumler  in  America  in  connection  with  spirit  photography,  we 
xpressed  an  opinion  that,  with  the  facilities  which  appeared  to  have 
ieen  afforded  to  American  photographers,  it  was  surprising  they 
hould  not  have  definitely  found  out  how  the  trick  was  done ;  at  the 
ame  time  we  stated  that  if  such  opportunities  had  been  afforded  to 
London  photographers  they  would  speedily  solve  any  mystery  that 
aight  appear  to  be  attached  to  it.  Such  an  opportunity  seems  about 
o  be  afforded. 

The  case,  so  far  as  we  know  of  it,  stands  thus;  and  for  our 
irst  information  as  to  the  matter  we  are  indebted  to  the  Spiritualist, 
i  paper  which  is  edited  by  a  gentleman  known  at  least  by  name  to 
)ur  readers,  Mr.  Wrn.  H.  Harrison : — 

On  Monday  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Samuel  Guppy,  of  Moreland  Villas, 
Highbury  Hill  Park,  N.,  accompanied  his  wife  to  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Hudson,  177,  Palmer’s-terrace,  Holloway-road,  to  have  her  portrait 
,aken.  At  this®stage  we  drop  for  a  moment  our  narrative  to  in¬ 
quire  who  and  what  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guppy.  We  are  bound  to 
:onfess  that  we  have  never  seen  the  gentleman,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
jut  he  is  said  to  be  a  perfectly  straightforward  and  honest  man,  a 
itterateur  by  profession,  and  an  amateur  photographer.  We  have  read 
some  of  his  writings  and  judge  that  he  is  by  no  means  an  ascetic. 
Mrs.  Guppy  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  chief  “  mediums”  in  con- 
lection  with  spiritualism  in  this  country,  although  it  must  be  said 
hat  her  gifts  or  talents  in  this  direction  have  never  been  associated 
,vith  pecuniary  considerations.  We  now  introduce  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Puppy,  published  in  the  Spiritualist  of  the  15  th  instant,  and  which 
ive  here  append  : — 

“A  novelty  ought  to  have  a  pretty  name.  The  Dialectical  Society 
called  it  ‘spiritualism,’  when  they  put  it  on  its  trial — not  guaranteeing  it 
any  more  than  the  court  guaranteed  Tichborne. 

“  To  be  a  spiritualist  is  generally  understood  to  ascribe  the  phenomena 
to  the  agency  of  departed  souls.  To  be  a  psychic  forcist  involves  no 
3uch  commitment.  It  is  quite  innocent ;  it  involves  no  disputes  about 
subjective  or  objective  or  unconscious  cerebration.  You  do  something 
and  there  is  the  result — you  are  not  pledged  to  any  belief  on  the 
subject. 

“Mr.  Mumler  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  exclusiveness  of  producing 
psychic  force  cartes- de-visite. 

“As  far  as  my  experiments  went  I  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
exclusiveness  in  the  production  of  spiritual  phenomena,  provided  that 
the  right  conditions  were  present.  Several  months  ago  in  my  own  studio 
I  tried  to  get  a  spirit-photograph,  and  I  certainly  succeeded,  that  is, 
there  was  a  veiled  something  besides  my  wife,  whose  portrait  I  was 


taking.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  it  was  possible,  but  that  many  com 
ditions  and  probably  many  trials  were  requisite.  The  picture  I  got  was 
not  conclusive  enough  to  induce  me  to  say  anything  about  it,  and  the 
subject  was  ‘laid  on  the  table.’ 

‘  ‘  On  Monday  last  my  wife  asked  me  to  accompany  her  to  Mr.  Hudson’s 
photographic  studio,  No.  177,  Palmer-terrace,  Holloway-road,  to  get 
some  cartes-de-visite.  She  had  several  negatives  taken  in  various  attitudes. 
When  she  had  finished  sitting,  I  said,  ‘I  should  like  to  try  an  experi¬ 
ment.  ’  I  directed  Mr.  Hudson  how  to  arrange  the  drapery  forming  the 
background,  and  requested  my  wife  to  stand  behind  it  while  I  was  being 
taken.  While  so  sitting,  and  Mr.  Hudson  preparing  the  plate,  a  wreath 
of  artificial  flowers  was  placed  on  my  head  suddenly.  There  were  some 
artificial  flowers  about,  and  they  had  been  put  on  a  table  in  one  picture 
taken  of  my  wife,  but  there  was  no  wreath.  Mr.  Hudson  was  in  his 
dark  room,  and  my  wife  behind  the  drapery  at  the  time.  No  other 
person  was  present.  The  picture  taken  showed  a  white  figure  standing 
behind  me,  like  a  person  covered  with  a  sheet.  My  wife  was  dressed 
entirely  in  black.  ‘Try  again.’  Again  a  curious  white  figure  with  a 
dark  part  on  it,  resembling  the  ace  of  spades.  ‘Try  again,’  and  I 
arranged  a  curtain  with  the  drapery,  so  that  it  could  be  opened.  Again 
a  white  sheet-like  form,  with  an  opening,  in  which  some  persons  trace  a 
face.  Now,  in  these  pictures,  there  is  no  possibility  of  deception,  except 
by  the  collusion  of  my  wife,  myself,  and  Mr.  Hudson.  The  figure  behind 
me  is  that  of  a  person  in  a  white  sheet — my  wife  had  on  a  black  dress. 
Neither  she  nor  I  were  aware  when  we  went  to  Mr.  Hudson’s  of  making 
the  trial.  The  thought  suggested  itself  to  me  as  a  mere  experiment.  If 
my  wife  had  had  a  sheet,  and  had  stepped  out  from  behind,  Mr.  Hudson 
must  have  seen  her  when  he  took  the  picture.  I  mention  these  things 
as  satisfying  myself  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  figure  being  another 
entity  than  my  wife.  On  Thursday,  Miss  Houghton,  of  Delamere- 
crescent,  called  on  my  wife.  I  related  the  circumstances.  She  asked 
my  wife  to  accompany  her  to  Mr.  Hudson  and  have  a  trial.  It  succeeded. 
She  had  three  photographs  taken ;  the  first  has  a  psychic  force  figure 
draped  in  white,  with  the  faint  traces  of  features.  In  the  next  there  is 
a  veiled  figure  and  a  very  clear  hand  on  Miss  Houghton’s  shoulder.  In 
the  third  there  are  the  three  salient  points  of  the  handle  of  a  dagger 
(which  Miss  Houghton  wears  concealed  in  her  back  hair)  suspended 
above  her  head. 

“Now  I  will  not  be  answerable  for  the  photographs  of  Miss  Hough¬ 
ton,  for  she  ordered  me  out  of  the  room  while  they  were  being  taken  ; 
but  as  to  the  ghost-like  pictures  on  the  photographs  of  myself  (very 
ugly  photos. ,  and  which,  if  I  was  not  already  married,  I  would  smash 

to  pieces — but  in  the  cause  of  truth,  as  1  am  often  told - ),  as  to  those 

pictures,  I  assure  those  who  know  me  that  they  are  produced  by  psychic 
force,  unconscious  cerebration,  or  spirits — just  as  investigators  may 
please  to  call  the  cause.  They  have  no  claims  to  beauty,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  science.  As  to  those  who  doubt  this  statement,  I 
say — ‘Wait  a  bit,  and  you  will  see  plenty  more,  well  attested.’  Another 
effect  will  take  place — that  whereas  there  are  no  spirit  cartes  de  visits 
now,  because  no  real  spirit  likenesses  have  been  produced,  imitations 
will  be  for  sale  much  more  artistic  than  the  real. 

“  Then  we  shall  again  present  Ginz’s  Baby  to  the  Royal  Society.  The 
Dialectical  proved  that  he  could  move  a  table  whichever  way  he  was 
asked  to.  Mr.  Crookes  and  Sergeant  Cox  proved  that,  although  invisible, 
he  could  press  down  a  scale,  and  we  now  prove  that,  although  invisible, 
in  broad  day  he  can  have  his  picture  taken.  All  I  shall  add  is  that 
these  pictures  may  be  inspected  by  the  public  at  Mr.  Hudson’s,  photo¬ 
grapher,  177,  Palmer-terrace,  Holloway-road.  Mr.  Hudson  took  them, 
and  can  give  any  explanation.  ” 

After  reading  the  above  we  determined  to  call  upon  Mr.  Hudson, 
in  order  to  see  these  wonders  for  ourselves.  Previous  to  describing 
our  visit  we  subjoin  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harrison  relative  to  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  character  described.  Mr.  Harrison  has,  we  may  state, 
in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
more  than  once  seen  “  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  and  who  became 
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materialised.  In  this  respect  our  friend  has  been  more  highly  favoured 
than  we  have  been,  the  only  spirits  hitherto  seen  by  us  being  those 
which  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  hydrometer  of  the  excise 
officer,  and  which  come  at  our  bidding  from — the  nearest  spirit 
merchant’s.  Speaking  of  one  of  those  aerial  or  gaseous  entities  with 
which  he  was  enabled  to  make  acquaintance,  Mr.  Harrison  says  : — 

‘ ‘  The  veiled  figure  of  Katie  was  evidently  the  same  one  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  spirit  photographs  Mr.  Guppy  is  beginning  to  obtain,  and 
in  America,  at  first,  similar  veiled  figures  sometimes  appeared  on  the 
plate  in  spirit  photographs.  A  photographer  can  easily  produce  better 
spirit  pictures  than  the  real  ones,  by  giving  a  person  who  acts  the 
‘  spirit’  only  one-third  the  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera  which  the 
rest  of  the  picture  receives.  Mr.  Guppy’s  real  pictures  are  of  another 
kind,  but  they  could  easily  be  imitated  by  ‘  masking’  or  ‘  double 
printing’ — two  operations  well  known  to  photographers.  For  a  spirit 
photograph  to  carry  evidence  to  outsiders,  the  spirit  should  be  beyond 
all  mistake  that  of  a  deceased  person  unknown  to  the  photographer,  and 
it  should  have  its  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  sitter,  that  the  two  forms 
may  overlap  each  other  at  places.  Such  a  picture  cannot  possibly  be 
imitated  without  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  sitter,  or  knowledge  of  the 
deceased  person  on  the  part  of  the  photographer.  *  *  *  * 

“  There  is  a  point  of  special  scientific  interest  about  spirit  photo¬ 
graphs.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  spirit  form  comes  out  more  strongly 
than  anything  else  in  the  negative — more  strongly  than  the  white  shirt- 
front  of  the  sitter.  In  most  cases,  but  not  quite  all,  the  spirit  is  in¬ 
visible  to  the  eye  at  the  time.  It  follows  that  if  the  camera  and  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  are  working  under  normal  conditions,  some  very  intense 
chemical  rays  must  be  thrown  off  by  a  spirit  form  when  it  is  partially 
materialised,  though  still  invisible.  I  have  strong  reasons  for  suppos¬ 
ing  that  these  partially  materialised  invisible  forms  can  move  solid 
things  by  simply  carrying  them  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  ‘  psychic 
force,’  which  pulled  Mr.  Crookes’s  spring  balance  and  played  his  accor¬ 
dion  while  suspended  on  nothing  in  mid-air,  was  an  invisible  hand  and 
arm.  These  semi-materialised  forms  may  possibly  throw  off  extra¬ 
violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  of  great  intensity ;  if  so,  such  a  phenomenon 
is  not  outside  the  range  of  experimental  physical  science.” 

A  later  communication  on  this  subject  appears  in  the  Medium  of 
last  Friday,  from  which  we  learn  that  Mr.  Harrison  lias  himself  been 
subjected  to  the  conjoint  influences’of  Mr.  Hudson’s  camera  and  Mrs. 
Guppy’s  psychic  powers.  Mrs.  Guppy  in  this  communication 
says : — 

“When  Hudson,  in  developing,  said,  ‘There  is  something  on  the 
plate,’  I  was  curious  and  gratified  on  seeing  it,  and  immediately  said, 

‘  Try  again,’  and  so  on  until  the  third  time,  when  the  light  decreased  too 
much.  Neither  did  it  surprise  me  that  Miss  Houghton  got  spirit  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  for,  the  conditions  once  established,  the  surprise  would  have 
been  the  other  way. 

“  The  only  thing  that  surprises  me  is  that  it  has  not  been  found  out 
before ;  because  all  scientific,  and,  in  fact,  very  many  men  whose  brains 
are  not  allowed  to  be  sufficiently  trained  to  entitle  them  to  the  diploma 
of  scientific,  know  that  power  or  force  is  convertible  into  light,  heat, 
electricity,  galvanism,  &c.,  &c.  Now,  all  persons  who  have  seen  the 
phenomena,  and  have  read  the  accounts  of  the  various  manifestations  of 
the  power  at  times  exhibited,  must  be  aware  that  that  power  is  at  times 
almost  really  superhuman. 

*******  ******** 

“Mr.  Harrison  had  a  vei'y  pretty  carte  de  visite  made  yesterday. 
Over  his  head  is  a  hand,  clear  on  a  black  background.  Photographers 
will  imitate  this  by  a  hand  on  a  glass  interposed  in  the  printing ;  but 
here  was  the  hand  taken,  developed,  cyanided,  and  washed  off  in  three 
minutes.  The  medium  behind  the  screen  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  for  that,  besides  being  visible  to  the  operator,  would  tell  its  own  tale 
on  the  picture.” 

In  the  company  of  a  friend' — a  professional  photographer  in  the 
city — we  called  upon  Mr.  Hudson,  who  is  a  photographer  in 
Holloway-road.  We  here  take  Occasion  to  thank  him  for  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  he  submitted  for  our  examination  everything  in 
connection  with  this  subject  that  he  had,  including  the  prints,  the 
negatives,  the  studio,  and  the  camera.  He  informed  us  that  he 
would  not  lend  himself  to  any  kind  of  deception,  and  that  he  really 
had  no  idea  how  the  figures  came  upon  the  negatives,  which  he  had 
treated  in  every  respect  as  was  his  wont.  In  reply  to  a  question,  he 
said  that,  although  with  strangers  he  usually  turns  his  back  to  the 
sitter  during  exposure,  in  this  case  he  did  not  do  so,  and  that  if  any¬ 
thing  had  been  projected  from  behind  he  must  have  seen  it.  We  have 
written  to  Mr.  Guppy  inquiring  if  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
our  being  present  with  a  friend  when  he  next  attempted  to  obtain 
photographs  of  this  description,  and  also  whether  he  would  allow  us 
on  that  occasion  to  operate  on  plates  that  we  should  bring  with  us. 
To  this  request  we  have  not  yet  received  a  reply. 


“  It  never  rains  but  it  pours.”  The  same  class  of  phenomena  is 
said  to  be  witnessed  in  the  studio  of  another  photographer  in  Camden 
Town,  but  whose  name  we  do  not  at  present  remember.  Wo  have 
however,  seen  a  specimen  of  his  art,  which  we  shall  describe  in  a 
manner  more  truthful  than  complimentary  by  saying  that  the  sitter  is 
posed  at  one  corner  of  the  plate,  as  if  to  make  special  room  for  the 
spirit  figure,  which  is  that  of  a  man.  A  peculiarity  connected  with  the 
plate  is  that  the  figure,  draped  in  fleshly  habiliments,  is  printed  from 
a  negative,  the  aerial  gentleman  being  from  a  transparent  positives 
conveying  to  a  photographer  the  mundane  idea  that  just  before  the 
developer  was  applied  a  negative  had  been  placed  over  that  contain¬ 
ing  the  latent  image,  and  exposed  to  a  gas  or  other  light  for  a  second 
or  two,  the  result  being  that,  when  the  plate  was  developed,  one 
figure  was  a  negative  and  the  other  a  transparency.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
take  that  should  not  be  permitted  to  occur  again ;  but  we  suppose 
that  the  photographer,  being  an  amateur,  has  in  this  case  attracted 
spirits  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  difference  between 
positives  and  negatives.  With  more  experience  in  this  new  line  of 
business  they  will  do  better  in  the  future. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  utter  predictions,  but  on  this  subject 
we  do  venture  to  prophesy  that  no  “  manifestations”  will  be  apparent 
on  the  plate  if  we  are  permitted  to  be  present  when  it  is  exposed 
and  developed.  We  shall  see. 


Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Guppy  a  most 
courteous  reply  to  our  letter,  and  an  offer  to  afford  us  all  requisite 
information.  He  has  enclosed  a  very  beautiful  “  spirit  photograph” 
taken  at  three  o’clock  on  Monday  last  by  Mr.  Hudson.  It  is  a 
group  composed  of  Mrs.  Guppy  and  her  child,  and  behind  them  is 
seen  a  female  figure  in  light  clothing,  gracefully  posed,  very  sharp, 
and  well  defined,  being  in  this  respect  quite  different  from  any 
pictures  of  this  class  we  have  hitherto  seen.  Some  “  expert”  pro¬ 
fessional  photographic  friends  who  have  seen  the  picture  are  of 
opinion  that  the  light  female  figure  could  not  have  been  placed 
on  the  negative  by  any  known  system  of  double  printing,  and 
hence  think  that  at  the  time  of  the  negative  being  taken  the 
figure  must  have  been  standing  behind  the  sitters.  In  addition  to 
the[assurance  of  Mr.  Guppy  that  no  such  figure  was  visible  to  the 
eye,  we  have  received  an  affidavit  (dated  March  25th,  the  day  on 
which  it  was  taken)  by  Mr.  Hudson  relative  to  the  picture  that  was 
enclosed,  in  which  he  says  “  that  at  the  time  of  my  taking  the 
enclosed  photograph,  signed  by  me,  there  was  no  human  being  in 
my  studio  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guppy  and  their  child ;  that  Mr 
Guppy  was  behind  the  dark  screen  the  whole  of  the  time  (eleven 
seconds)  of  the  photograph  being  taken,  and  that  I  looked  at  Mrs. 
Guppy  and  child  most  particularly  when  I  uncovered  the  camera, 
and  there  was  no  person  visible  except  Mrs.  Guppy  and  child. — 
Fredk.  A.  Hudson.” 

Here  the  matter  now  rests.  If  we  are  permitted  to  be  present 
when  such  photographs  are  taken,  we  expect  that  we  shall  then 
be  able  to  give  our  readers  a  clue  to  the  taking  of  “  psychic-force 
cartes  de  visite for  the  present  we  have  exhausted  our  information 
on  the  subject. 


THE  UNCONVERTED  BROMIDE  THEORY  AGAIN. 
Though  we  have  already  had  a  “say”  about  the  unconverted 
bromide  theory  a  few  additional  words  on  the  matter  may  not  be  out 
of  place,  as  our  able  French  correspondent  has  touched  upon  the 
question  in  his  letter  which  we  publish  this  week. 

Mr.  Sutton  is  not,  as  it  would  appear,  ready  to  admit  the  force  of 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s*experiments  in  the  matter — experiments  which 
we  must  confess  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  crucial.  There 
appears  to  be  no  real  cause  for  taking  the  case  of  sensitising  a  bro- 
mised  collodion  in  a  bath  into  consideration.  That  it  is  convenient  to 
do  so  we  may  admit,  but  by  no  means  necessary.  The  reasoning  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  wet  film  is  not  directly  capable 
of  extension  to  the  emulsion  and  vice  versa,  owing  to  the  enormous 
differences  existing  between  the  several  solvents  used.  Cases  do 
exist  in  which  the  two  methods  may  be  fairly  contrasted ;  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  case  alluded  to  is  not  one  of  them.  Mr. 
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Lea’s  experiments  proved,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  that  an  emul¬ 
sion  prepared  originally  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  which  on 
the  unconverted  bromide  theory  might  at  the  outset  have  contained 
free  bromide,  also  gave  tolerably  good  plates  after  it  had  been  sensi¬ 
tised  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  same  emulsion  treated  with  plain  bromised  collodion  in  suffi¬ 
cient  proportion  to  still  leave  free  nitrate  in  excess  gave  much  less 
satisfactory  plates  than  at  first.  In  this  case,  where  the  uncon¬ 
verted  bromide  had  the  best  possible  chance  against  the  emulsion, 
which  most  probably  contained  only  bromide  of  silver  with  excess  of 
nitrate,  the  result  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former.  No  argu¬ 
ments  derivable  from  the  bath  process  appear  to  be  capable  of 
affecting  the  above.  Therefore,  while  we  may  be  very  willing  to 
admit  that  unconverted  bromide  can  exist  in  a  film  at  the  same  time 
as  free  nitrate  of  silver,  we  are  yet  far  from  being  driven  to  such  a 
conclusion  by  observation,  the  facts  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted 
being  of  such  a  kind  as  to  lead  photographers  really  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

We  did  not  propose  to  say  even  as  much  as  we  have  done  upon 
this  subject;  but  it  seemed  very  undesirable  that  the  belief  in  the 
unconverted  bromide  theory  should  be  allowed  to  operate,  as  it 
probably  would  do,  in  producing  carelessness  in  the  preparation  of 
emulsions. 


REDUCING  THE  INTENSITY  OF  PRINTS. 

The  following  letter,  which  we  have  received  from  the  daughter  of 
one  of  our  most  eminent  artists,  speaks  for  itself : — 

“I  have  obtained  a  large  number  of  fine  photographs  of  Scottish 
scenery,  and  I  purpose  devoting  the  ensuing  summer,  which  I  have  to 
spend  in  a  retired  village  in  Sicily,  in  painting  them.  I  am  met  at  the 
very  outset  by  an  evil  of  a  for-midable  kind  connected  with  the  tones 
of  the  photographs,  which  are  so  excessively  heavy  and  black  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  making  really  presentable  works  of  them.  The 
trees,  grass,  and  vegetation  generally  are  of  an  intensely  deep  violet- 
black  colour,  and  nothing  short  of  the  total  obliteration  of  these 
portions  by  body  colours  would  enable  me  to  get  in  an  amount  of 
light  approximating  to  nature,  and  this  I  am  desirous  of  avoiding. 
There  is  a  marked  peculiarity  about  a  painted  photographic  landscape 
which  I  am  very  far  from  being  desirous  of  imitating.  This  peculiarity 
will  be  immediately  apparent  if  you  bestow  a  passing  glance  at  those  in 

the  window  of  - ’s  establishment,  and  mentally  compare  them  with 

a  really  well-painted  water-colour  landscape.  Now,  I  believe  that  this 
smudginess  of  effect  could  be  entirely  avoided  if  the  photographs  were 
printed  pale  and  thin,  yet  with  sufficient  decision  to  show  every  detail 
well  marked.  With  the  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  this — if  it 
can  be  done — you  are  better  acquainted  than  I  am ;  but  that  would 
prove  no  solace  for  me,  for  I  leave  England  immediately  after  Easter, 
and  I  must  take  my  portfolio  of  views  with  me,  as  I  have  no  time  to 
obtain  another  series,  which  would  have  to  be  specially  printed  to  meet 
my  requirements.  Do  you  know  of  any  chemical  process  by  which  my 
photographs  can  be  made  much  lighter  than  they  are  at  present,  so  as  to 
permit  me  to  colour  them  with  effect?  I  send  one  of  them  in  order 
that  you  may  see  the  blackness  of  which  I  complain.” 

The  picture  that  accompanied  the  above  letter  was  a  view  of  Locli 
Katrine,  in  which  the  vegetation  and  foliage  formed  a  mass  of  black 
of  great  depth  of  tone ;  and,  apart  from  the  depth  and  want  of  detail 
in  the  foliage,  the  picture  was,  as  a  whole,  of  much  too  deep  a  tone. 
Some  landscape  photographers,  in  their  desire  to  obtain  forcible 
pictures,  quite  ignore  the  idea  of  making  them  natural ;  and  hence 
the  immeaning,  smudgy  grass  and  trees  we  so  frequently  see  in  what 
would  otherwise  be  fine  pictures.  If  it  be  found  impossible  to  give 
such  subjects  the  proper  amount  of  exposure  consistent  with  the 
securing  of  the  distance,  then  by  all  means  either  let  there  be  two 
negatives  taken — one  for  the  foreground  and  the  other  for  the 
distance — so  as  to  secure  by  double  printing  the  excellences  of  both  ; 
or  let  such  a  system  of  masking  the  parts  that  are  under-exposed  be 
adopted  as  will  secure  a  representation  of  the  scene  as  viewed  in 
nature. 

But  the  restoration  or,  more  properly,  the  reducing  of  the  unna¬ 
turally  dark  foliage  now  claims  our  attention.  The  best  agent  that 
we  have  tried  for  this  purpose  is  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  strength 


of  the  solution  being  weaker  than  that  used  for  fixing  negatives 
After  trying  a  few  experiments  on  other  prints,  the  mode  in  which  we 
finally  managed  to  reduce  the  print  of  our  fair  correspondent,  and 
to  impart  something  like  an  air  of  sunny  brightness  to  what  was 
formerly  depicted  in  sombre  gloominess,  was  as  follows: — 

The  cyanide  solution  was  mixed  with  gum  water  so  as  to  give  it 
such  an  amount  of  stiffness  that,  when  applied  to  paper,  it  would 
not  run  or  spread ;  and  with  this  the  heavy  parts  of  the  print  were 
treated  by  the  aid  of  a  camel’s-liair  brush.  The  object  of  having  the 
liquid  so  viscid  as  not  to  spread  was  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  paint 
over  certain  parts  of  the  foliage  that  in  the  picture  were  contiguous 
to  portions  in  the  distance  in  which  the  details  were  very  delicately 
rendered,  and  which  would  not  bear  to  be  reduced.  With  a  solvent 
of  this  consistenc}'  sharp  touches  could  be  given  with  as  great  facility 
as  the  broad  washes  that  had  to  be  employed  when  reducing  the 
intensity  of  a  large  patch  of  grass  of  a  violet-black  hue  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  After  a  very  short  time  we  removed  all  the  cyanide  by  the 
rapid  sweeps  of  a  wet  sponge,  and  found  that  a  very  charming  degree 
of  brightness  had  been  imparted  to  the  scene;  but  the  reduced  parts 
were  not  merely  lighter,  but  were  slightly  altered  in  tone  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  untouched  parts.  The  difference  was  slight,  but  yet 
immediately  recognisable.  The  altered  tone  was  rather  more 
pleasing  than  the  original  one,  being  a  little  warmer.  To  assimilate 
the  tones,  the  cyanide  solution  was  still  farther  diluted  and  brushed 
over  the  whole  picture,  care  being  taken  to  remove  it  before  the  more 
delicate  parts  had  suffered. 

After  the  cyanide  had  been  thoroughly  removed  by  washing  and 
the  print  dried,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  from  the  fair 
artist  that  the  picture  was  “just  the  very  thing”  for  being  successfully 
worked  upon  by  a  painter. 


ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

To  those  who  have  followed  the  progress  of  work  bearing  upon  the 
nature  of  the  photographic  image,  it  has  been  well  known  that  Herr 
Schultz-Sellack  has  lately  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  subject.  As  the  communications 
of  this  gentleman  chiefly  appear  in  Poggendorf's  Annalen,  our 
readers  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  them  except  when  translated  in 
this  Journal  or  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society.  The  follow¬ 
ing  summary  of  Herr  Schultz- Sellack’s  views  now  will,  therefore, 
prove  useful  at  the  present  time,  more  particularly  as  we  shall  have 
to  refer  to  them  more  in  detail  on  another  occasion : — 

The  author  appears  to  draw  no  material  distinction  between  the 
more  evident  action  of  light  on  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of 
silver  and  that  which  only  becomes  apparent  on  chemical  treatment. 
ITe,  therefore,  appears  to  admit  but  two  modes  in  which  light  is 
capable  of  acting — one  by  the  well-known  reduction  to  subsalt ;  the 
other  by  a  purely  mechanical  process  of  disintegration,  which  occurs 
most  easily  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  haloid  salt.  The  former 
change  is  that  which  is  specially  produced  by  light ;  the  latter  can 
be  brought  about  without  its  agency  as  well  as  with  it. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  such  statements  the  following  is  the  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  author’s  views  on  the  various  phenomena  recorded  : — 

1.  That  when  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  are  exposed 
to  light  the  constituents  of  the  respective  salts  are  separated  or 
“  dissociated,”  the  iodide  giving  the  lowest  resulting  tension. 

2.  If  chemical  decomposition  by  light  be  prevented  b}r  the 
presence  of  haloid  salt  in  excess,  mechanical  disintegration  only 
results.  A  layer  of  varnish  prevents  this. 

3.  The  mechanical  subdivision,  as  above,  of  the  iodide  of  silver 
layer  determines  the  colour  of  the  transmitted  light,  and  this  result 
may  be  obtained  without  the  agency  of  light. 

4.  The  behaviour  of  iodide  of  silver  in  presence  of  excess  of  iodide 

may  be  used  for  the  production  of  photographic  pictures,  in  disin¬ 
tegrated  iodide  of  silver.  '  * 

5.  The  iodide  film  with  free  silver  affords  a  chemical  picture  in 
sub-iodide  of  silver. 

6.  The  process  of  development  is  essentially  a  chemical  one, 
analogous  to  the  development  of  copper  pictures  by  mercury. 

$ 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  point  in  the  above  is  the  recognition 
of  a  power  of  light  to  produce  mechanical  subdivision.  We  hope 
presently  to  have  something  to  say  on  this  mode  of  “grinding”  by 
light. 


For  many  years  English  photographers  have  sent  to  France  when 
they  were  desirous  of  having  a  burnt-in  enamel  photograph  taken 
from  the  negative ;  but,  thanks  to  the  skill  and  persistency  which 
one  of  our  London  photo. -enamellers  has  displayed  in  the  production 
of  these  beautiful  and  imperishable  pictures,  the  tables  are  at  last 
turned,  and  Parisian  photographers  are  now  beginning  to  send  their 
negatives  to  London  when  photo,  enamels  are  required,  as  they  find 
that  not  only  can  they  get  them  done  better  in  this  country,  but, 
mirabile  dictu!  much  sooner  than  when  they  were  wont  to  have  them 
executed  in  La  Belle  France. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  BY  THE  WAY  ON  LIGHT,  HEAT, 
AND  COLOUR. 

Can  you  find  room  for  a  few  thoughts  which,  although  not  strictly 
bearing  upon  photography  in  a  practical  sense,  yet  claim  a  distant 
relationship  to  subjects  that  frequently  occupy  the  pages  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography?  They  have  been  suggested  to 
me  by  a  splendid  lecture  delivered  to  the  Science  Class  of  Clifton 
College,  by  Mr.  Lant  Carpenter,  on  Life  in  the  Depths  of  the  Ocean, 
and  some  remarks  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal,  by  your 
“  Peripatetic”  friend,  on  light,  heat,  and  actinism. 

After  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  liis  lecture,  had  clearly  given  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  such  investigations,  he  stated  that  some  opinions  long 
held  as  true — such  as  that  life  could  only  exist  in  comparatively  small 
depths — were  really  untrue ;  for  experiment  had  proved  that  creatures 
were  not  only  found  at  the  vast  depths  of  one  and  two  miles,  but  that 
animals  belonging  to  every  family  of  non-invertebrate  species,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  very  lowest  forms  known,  were  also  discovered. 

Now,  as  light — or,  in  other  words,  the  energy  that  would  produce 
the  sensation  called  light  —  only  penetrates  the  ocean  to  a  depth  of 
about  one  hundred  fathoms,  it  is  very  clear  that  vital  and  chemical 
changes  of  the  highest  order  ai*e  possible  in  the  complete  absence  of 
that  which  affects  the  mind  as  light. 

The  experiments  described  by  the  very  intelligent  lecturer  showed 
clearly  that  vital  action  in  all  conditions  was  under  the  complete  do¬ 
mination  of  temperature — the  beauty  and  complexity  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  found  changing  with  the  cold  or  heat  of  the  region.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  forms  belonging  to  the  family  of  sponges  were 
found  in  the  coldest  areas,  these  having  a  skeleton  of  silica 
or  flint,  which  they  secrete  from  their  surroundings — carbonate  of 
lime  being  the  usual  substance  secreted  from  the  sea  by  animals  to 
form  their  skeletons  in  warmer  parts. 

Further  experiments  went  to  show  that  vegetable  matter  was  only 
found  comparatively  near  to  the  surface.  Then  arose  the  question — 
Upon  wdiat  do  the  myriads  of  these  creatures  now  at  work  forming 
the  vast  chalk-beds  in  the  silent  valleys  of  the  ocean  feed  ?  In  those 
regions  of  utter  darkness  it  was  found  that  there  are  in  the  water, 
under  a  pressure  almost  inconceivable,  the  gases  necessary  to  the 
vitalisation  of  their  fluids.  But  what  of  their  food  ?  Mr.  Carpenter 
told  us  that  he  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  water  brought  up  from 
these  great  depths,  and  further  told  us  that  his  analysis  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  other  great  chemists.  The  result  was  that  it  contained  a 
considerable  amount  of  organic  matter,  in  a  state  similar  to  what  is 
called  protoplasm  ;  and  upon  this  these  workers  are  supposed  to  feed. 

Here  the  lecturer  left  us  to  ruminate  upon  the  puzzle  of  how 
animal  existence  could  possibly  come  into  being  and  evolve  into 
higher  forms  by  the  mere  instrumentality  of  force,  the  lecturer 
evidently  holding  by  the  physical  theory  of  life.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  whether  the  theory  of  protoplasm  or  that  of  bioplasm  be 
true,  this  much  is  self-evident — that  force  is  powerless  to  produce 
form  unless  harnessed  to  intelligence.  But  what  concerns  us  more 
just  now,  it  is  evident  that  the  energy  of  heat  is  capable,  as  the 
physical  agent,  of  producing  all  the  vitai  and  chemical  changes  neces¬ 
sary  to  organic  animal  life. 

This  leads  us  to  our  “Peripatetic”  friend’s  remarks  in  his  critique  on 
Mr.  Stillman.  He  produces  the  usual  proof,  satisfactory  enough, 
that  a  photograph  is  not  made  by  light,  but  by  an  energy  which 
accompanies  light,  and  thinks  Mr.  Stillman  wrong  when  he  says  a 
photograph  may  yet  be  made  by  heat.  Now,  can  we  predicate  any  che¬ 
mical  action  as  being  directly  the  result  of  light  ?  One  of  our  greatest 
philosophers,  who  has  lately  passed  away,  said — “  Light,  although 


the  cause  of  vision,  is  itself  invisible.”  Now  this  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  The  direct  cause  of  light,  as  I  conceive,  is  a  condition  of 
matter — in  fact,  a  form  of  motion  in  a  certain  condition  of  etherial 
substance;  and  the  effect  called  light  is  the  result  of  the  impact  of 
that  motion  transmitted  through  mechanical  and  vital  media  to  a  sen¬ 
sitive  and  perceptive  mind.  When  such  energy  acts  upon  a  healthy 
mind  light  is  the  result,  and  no  such  condition  as  light  exists  in  the 
universe  outside  of  mind.  When  the  same  energy  acts  upon  che¬ 
mically-prepared  surfaces  new  forms  of  motion  are  set  up,  governed 
by  another  set  of  laws.  It  is  as  rational  to  talk  of  sound  separated 
from  mind  as  to  talk  of  light  without  a  perceiving  organ.  There  is  a 
class  of  phenomena  which  can  be  conceived  of  as  purely  objective ; 
there  is  another  class  which  is  inconceivable  as  such. 

The  form  of  force  called  heat,  as  we  have  seen,  does  produce  most 
marvellous  physical  changes,  and  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that 
forms  might  be  impressed  by  its  radiations;  but  that  pictures,  or 
what  are  usually  called  “  photographs,”  or  anything  of  that  kind,  can 
ever  be  made  by  heat  radiations  is  quite  inconceivable,  because  so 
few  substances  reflect  heat  and  so  many  absorb  it,  and  change  it  into 
other  forms  of  force.  Living  bodies  will  endure  an  extreme  amount 
of  heat,  because,  although  they  take  it  up  freely,  the  vital  force 
changes  it  into  another  form  and  throws  it  olf  again.  “  The  thermal 
radiations  from  the  sitter’s  face”  would  not  be  abundant  for  the 
above  reasons.  They  would  be  abundant  radiating  from  the  source 
of  heat,  but  not  from  the  sitter ;  by  him  they  would  be  absorbed  aud 
again  thrown  out  by  perspiration.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  a 
picture,  as  we  understand  it,  cannot  be  produced  by  heat. 

As  to  our  “  Peripatetic  ”  friend’s  hard  nuts  which  he  gives  your 
readers  to  crack,  allow  me  to  tell  him  that  it  has  long  been  a  habit  of 
some  thinkers  to  give  philosophic  nuts  to  crack.  Such  nuts  are  easily 
handed  about,  and  sometimes  they  do  not  cost  much.  Why  did  our 
friend  not  ask  the  much  older  question  first,  viz. — What  is  colour? 
Does  it  exist  in  the  thing  perceived,  or  is  it  a  quality  of  the  perceiv¬ 
ing  mind  ?  Or  is  it  a  subjective  impression,  depending  upon  objec¬ 
tive  physical  conditions  ?  How  do  we  account  for  so  many  different 
perceptions  of  colour?  What  does  our  friend  mean  when  he  says, 
“Although  to  the  human  eye  both  colours  are  alike?”  If  different 
eyes  see  colour  alike,  how  account  for  the  difference  between  such 
splendid  men  as  Turner  and  Wilkie? 

As  I  understand  language,  a  colour  cannot  be  both  primary  and 
secondary.  If,  like  a  substance,  a  colour  be  not  subject  to  further 
analysis,  it  is  primary  or  otherwise.  But  looking  at  colour  as  a  sen¬ 
sation,  then  Newton’s  theory  of  seven  colours,  or  it  may  be  many 
more,  was  true.  I  think  if  our  friend  will  consult  Sir  J.  Herschel’s 
first  lecture  on  light  he  will  find  his  other  queries  answered  relative 
to  the  specified  colours  of  the  spectrum  and  similar  ones  produced  by 
pigments. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  said  a  few  words  on  retouching  nega¬ 
tives  ;  but  I  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  space  I  must  defer  them 
until  another  time.  Besides,  you  promise  us  Mr.  Blanchard’s  lecture 
next  week  on  the  subject.  John  Beattie. 


HOW  I  PHOTOGRAPH  MY  LITTLE  ONES.* 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  babies  are  beginning  at  last  to  be 
recognised  in  the  photographic  world.  Some  few  years  back,  I  re¬ 
member  when  the  unfortunate  mother,  heading  perhaps  a  small 
procession  of,  say,  grandmamma,  one  or  two  aunts,  a  nursemaid,  and 
“  the  baby,”  ventured  into  a  photographic  studio,  she  was  not  received 
very  graciously;  for  the  operator  had  so  entirely  made  up  his  mind 
that  babies  were  impossibilities,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  give 
the  matter  consideration  and  to  endeavour  to  find  out  ways  and  means 
of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  and  the  decision  usually  arrived  at  was 
that  the  child  must  be  taken  asleep — very  much,  of  course,  to  the 
mother’s  dissatisfaction.  Seeing  that  all  the  relations  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  studio,  and  each,  in  different  comers  of  the  room,  had 
tried  to  engage  the  little  one’s  attention  at  once,  it  was  surely  no 
wonder  that  the  little  martyr  was  overcome  with  bewilderment  and 
had  finally  baffled  the  operator’s  efforts  by  screaming  lustily.  Now  I 
am  very  fond  of  babies  and  children,  and  greatly  prefer  photo¬ 
graphing  them  to  their  seniors.  I  can  manage  to  make  them  smile 
and  laugh,  or  look  grave  and  thoughtful,  with  a  little  coaxing.  I 
amuse  them  sometimes  with  “  bopeep”  if  they  are  very  small,  or,  if  a 
little  older,  with  a  short  tale  of  thrilling  interest  made  up  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  introducing  a  terrible  catastrophe  or  an  infantile  joke, 
as  I  find  necessary.  Now  this  I  cannot  do  with  adults.  I  have  no  in¬ 
fluence  over  them,  and  fail  altogether  in  my  management  of  them;  in 
fact,  they  have  no  respect  for  me. 
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When  a  few  years  ago  I  first  began  to  amuse  myself  with  pho¬ 
tography  I  was  strongly  advised  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  children ; 
it  was  mere  waste  of  time,  material,  and  patience.  I  won’t  say  that 
it  was  exactly  for  this  very  reason  that  I  did  take  up  the  particular 
branch  of  photography  I  have  since  cultivated,  but  at  any  rate  it  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  am  simply  an  amateur,  and 
have  naturally  to  make  shift  in  many  ways  and  in  many  things.  In 
the  first  place  I  have  to  operate  in  the  open  air ;  for  the  small  conser¬ 
vatory  I  tried  at  first,  and  fondly  imagined  was  the  very  thing,  turned 
out  a  failure,  it  being  constructed  on  the  worst  possible  principles  for 
lighting  the  sitter ;  so  I  soon  abandoned  it,  and  now  make  use  of  a 
movable  screen  with  canopy  overhead  and  curtains  at  the  sides  to 
draw  and  undraw  as  I  please,  there  being  a  second  and  smaller 
awning  over  the  camera  to  shade  the  lens.  This  arrangement 
answers  pretty  well,  though,  of  course,  it  has  many  drawbacks.  I  can 
work  only  in  the  summer  time,  and  even  then  there  are  wet  and 
windy  daj^s  when  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything.  My  curtains  and 
canopies  do  not  allow  me  to, control  the  lighting  so  well  as  in  a 
properly-constructed  glass  house;  but  then  my  exposure  is  so  much 
shorter,  and  with  children  the  length  of  pose  is,  i-nmv  opinion,  of  the 
very  first  importance.  Indeed,  as  a  rule,  I  consider  that  I  cannot  get 
a  good  expression  if  I  have  to  expose  more  than  five  seconds; 
I  much  prefer  to  give  only  one. 

I  never  tell  a  child  to  sit  still  and  not  talk ;  if  it  be  at  all  inclined  to 
be  fidgety  I  give  it  a  doll  or  a  toy  of  some  sort,  and  enjoin  my  little 
model  to  keep  that  quite  still  and  quiet.  I  find,  too,  that  it  is  no  use 
trying  more  than  three  sittings  in  one  morning ;  if  I  cannot  succeed 
then  I  give  it  up  and  try  another  day.  I  never  allow  the  sitter  to  be 
placed  in  position  before  I  am  quite  ready  with  my  plate,  and  I  love  to 
work  alone.  I  strongly  object  to  mothers  and  nurses  being  present.  I 
do  not  mind — indeed  I  require  sometimes— -one  conspirator ;  but  he  or 
she  must  be  quite  under  my  control,  and  close  by  my  side.  I  object 
to  take  the  mother  with  the  child,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  She 
generally  in  her  anxiety  spoils  the  picture ;  and,  however  good  the 
portrait  of  the  child  may  be,  people  invariably  say  on  looking  at  it, 
“  Oh  I  don’t  like  that  at  all— look  at  the  mamma.”  I  remember  once 
trying  to  make  a  little  fellow  of  ten  months  old  laugh  while  I  was 
taking  his  likeness ;  but,  although  usually  of  a  merry  disposition,  he 
persisted  just  then  in  looking  very  gravely  at  me  and  my  camera.  At 
last,  against  my  rules,  I  begged  a  lady  to  hold  him,  to  see  if  that  would 
have  a  cheering  effect ;  but  all  my  clappings,  shoutings,  and  frantic 
gestures  still  proved  unsuccessful  with  him,  although  they  were  too 
much  for  the  lady,  for  as  I  exposed  she  burst  into  a  merry  laugh, 
while  the  little  one  represented  gravity  itself,  a  most  ludicrous  result 
being  obtained. 

I  find  that  children  from  two  to  four  years  old  are  the  easiest  to 
manage ;  when  older  they  get  conscious  and  uncomfortable,  and  it  is 
hard  work  engaging  their  attention,  particularly  if  mamma  has  been 
telling  them  beforehand  that  they  are  going  to  have  their  portraits 
taken  and  must  be  quite  still  and  good,  sometimes  even  instructing 
them  at  home  and  rehearsing  the  performance  of  sitting  for  the  por¬ 
trait  beforehand.  One  little  girl  I  remember,  who  had  been  thus 
prepared,  in  her  anxiety  turned  her  head  quite  away  just  as  I  was 
about  to  expose,  and  when  requested  to  look  towards  the  camera  could 
only  be  prevailed  upon  to  face  the  instrument  with  her  eyes  shut. 
The  supposition  that  a  dicky-bird  will  fly  out  of  the  camera  is  very 
instrumental  in  calling  up  a  bright  expression ;  the  childrens’  imagi¬ 
nations  are  so  vivid  that  some  of  them  actually  fancy  they  do  see  it, 
and  will  even  tell  me  the  colour  of  the  bird.  Sometimes  I  show 
them  a  cherry  or  a  strawberry  wrapped  in  paper ;  and  when  they  are 
looking  brightly  expectant,  I  expose,  taking  care  not  to  discover  the 
prize  until  I  have  capped  my  lens.  I  never  allow  cakes  or  sweets  to 
be  given  to  my  sitters  until  I  have  quite  finished  with  them  for  the 
morning;  but  a  cherry  or  a  grape  I  do  not  mind,  for  it  is  soon  swallowed 
and  out  of  the  way. 

I  think  I  have  now  said  quite  enough  about  my  little  ones  to  show 
that  I  can  make  photography  pleasant  both  to  them  and  to  me ;  but 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  I  never  make  use  of  a  head-rest, 
and  as  a  rule  allow  the  children  to  take  their  own  position,  merely 
seeing  that  it  is  a  comfortable  one,  and  at  the  same  time  graceful  and 
pretty,  and  this  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  if  the  models  be  left  to  them¬ 
selves.  Lady  Amateur. 


THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  by  the  account  of  the  proceedings  given  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  we  should  say  that  this  section  is  to  be  pitied 
for  not  having  a  more  determined  chairman,  for  when  disorder  is  allowed 
to  prevail  at  such  meetings  and  separate  conversations  are  allowed  to 


be  carried  on  in  knots  and  groups,  the  amount  of  good  to  be  derived 
from  such  gatherings  is  greatly  reduced.  But  we  allow  the  correspon¬ 
dent  to  tell  his  own  story  : — 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  I  find  much  difficulty  in  reporting,  it  having  been  one  of  those 
rambling,  disjointed  affairs,  everybody  busy  talking  at  one  time  ;  a 
good  half-dozen  knots  of  photographers  each  discussing  its  own  knotty 
problem,  each  sufficient  for  itself,  each  regardless  of  the  efforts  and  in¬ 
different  of  the  wishes  of  the  chairman  to  marshal  into  order  the 
vagrant  ideas  of  his  subjects  of  an  hour. 

Much  that  was  good  was  said.  I  tried  to  listen  to  all,  consequently  met 
disastrous  failure.  Scraps  of  conversation  as  to  advantages  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water  to  collodion,  whereby  greater  softness  is  had  in  negatives, 
statements  adverse  to  the  use  of  cotton  precipitated  by  water  from 
collodion  by  redissolving  as  of  late  advised,  the  usual  disagreement  as 
to  the  use  of  albumen  as  a  substratum,  with  a  little  dash  of  all  things 
else  that  are  good  for  us  to  know. 

Thus  we  passed  an  hour,  when  we  were  suddenly  recalled  from  our 
chaotic  condition  by  some  half-dozen  prints  presented  by  Mr.  Newton  for 
inspection.  Soon  came  the  inquiry  from  every  mouth — “  What  are 
these?  How  fine  !  Is  there  anything  new  about  them?”  with  much 
more  of  the  same  character ;  in  answer  to  all  of  which  Mr.  Newton  stated 
that  they  were  prints  from  negatives  made  from  other  original  negatives, 
the  negatives  from  which  the  prints  exhibited  were  made  having  been 
copied  or  printed  from  originals  by  the  collodio-chloride  process. 

So  exceedingly  fine  are  they  that  I  think  your  readers  should  know 
the  whole  story,  even  if  portions  are  like  an  “  oft-told  tale,”  for  none 
will  deny  the  value  of  a  good,  reliable  process  for  reproducing  negatives 
of  objects  far  away  or  lost. 

In  an  eight-ounce  bottle  measure  two  ounces  of  alcohol,  in  which  dis¬ 
solve  twenty  grains  of  chloride  of  cadmium  and  twenty  grains  of  citric 
acid  :  add  forty-eight  grains  of  cotton,  and  finally,  by  degrees,  shaking 
between  each  addition,  four  ounces  of  ether. 

In  a  mortar,  chemically  clean,  pulverise  as  finely  as  possibly  forty- 
eight  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dissolve  in  the  least  water  possible ; 
to  this  add  quickly  two  ounces  of  alcohol ;  of  this  add  a  little  at  a  time 
to  the  collodion,  shaking  well  upon  each  addition. 

Albumenise  the  glass  with  the  following  : — One  ounce  of  albumen, 
six  ounces  of  water,  half-a-drachm  of  aqua  ammonia,  well  shaken 
together  and  filtered. 

When  the  albumen  has  dried  flow  with  collodion,  and  dry  thoroughly 
by  heat  before  a  grate  fire  or  over  a  heated  plate,  over  an  argand  gas 
or  other  burner. 

Warm  the  negative  to  be  copied,  and,  with  this  plate  expose  to  light 
as  you  would  in  paper  printing. 

Tone  and  fix  in  hypo,  ancl  gold  toning  bath,  as  follows  Sixteen 
ounces  of  water,  two  ounces  of  hypo.,  dissolve  four  grains  of  gold  and 
thirty-two  grains  of  silver  in  a  little  water,  and  add  to  the  hypo,  solution, 
shaking  well.  In  this  the  positive  will  gain  strength. 

To  produce  the  negative  the  same  process  is  to  be  followed,  printing 
from  the  positive. 

Strength,  if  desired,  may  be  given  before  toning  by  the  use  of  an 
ordinary  solution  of  pyro. ,  silver,  and  citric  acid. 

After  toning,  strength  may  he  had  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
citric  acid,  and  silver. 

In  all  cases  varnish  the  collodio-chloride  positive  before  using  it  to 
print  negatives  from ;  also  the  negative  before  printing  paper  positives. 

Chas.  Wager  Hull. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD. 

Those  who  have  watched  with  some  anxiety  for  the  effect  of  the  recent 
heavy  trials  under  wffiich  a  befriended  people  have  smarted  will  read 
with  pleasure  the  assuring  and  encouraging  remarks  uttered  by  M. 
Ernest  Lacan.  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  for  March  opens  with 
an  appeal  to  the  patriots  who,  at  our  forthcoming  exhibition,  are  to  let 
us  know  that  France  is  still  alive  and,  let  us  add,  determined  to  benefit 
rather  than  to  suffer  by  her  temporary  overthrow. 

The  Photographische  Corresponded,  No.  93,  contains  an  abstract  of 
the  report  handed  in  to  the  North  Austrian  Board  of  Trade  concerning 
the  London  exhibition  of  1871.  According  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
catalogue  the  exhibitors  range  as  follows: — England,  52;  Austria,  11 ; 
Hungary,  6;  Belgium.  3  ;  Germany,  2;  Denmark,  1.  This,  however, 
does  not  include  all  exhibitors,  since  some  photographic  productions 
were  mixed  up  and  placed  among  different  collections.  There  were  also 
other  pictures  which,  for  reasons  unknown  to  the  reporters,  were  not 
specified  in  the  catalogue.  They  were  the  productions  of  an  amateur 
photographer  and  writer.  In  the  Australian  collection,  for  instance, 
as  also  in  the  French  department,  photographs  were  exhibited,  and  the 
beautiful  diapositives  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  were  placed  in  the 
gallery  of  the  conservatory.  Possibly  the  reproaches  heaped  on  the 
committee  by  one  of  the  photographic  journals  induced  that  gentleman 
to  remain  unnamed  in  his  pictures.  An  interesting  collection  of  Russian 
galvano-photographs,  probably  borrowed  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  same  gallery. 
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Excellent  as  most  of  the  exhibited  photographs  were,  their  arrange¬ 
ment  left  much  to  he  desired.  Numbers  of  them  were  hung  on  huge 
walls  in  the  Albert  Hall.  Landscapes,  the  line  aud  interesting  details 
of  which  were  of  special  attraction,  were  hung  some  ten  feet  high,  and 
beautiful  large  heads,  such  as  one  by  Melville,  were  placed  too  low. 
This  proximity  to  the  floor  made  it  incumbent  on  the  beholder  and 
examiner  to  kneel  down.  There  was  no  rest  for  the  eye  on  this  crowded 
surface,  and  the  effect  of  many  a  good  specimen  hung  on  a  proper  back¬ 
ground  was  baulked. 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  viewing  the  Dresden  Gallery  during 
its  safe  keeping  in  the  Zwinger  will,  perhaps,  remember  how  oppressive 
a  sight  it  was,  and  what  an  ungenial  atmosphere  prevailed ;  it  was  not 
so  at  the  exhibition  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Photographs  require  an 
adequate  illumination  and  a  correct  background.  But  the  commission 
are  not  the  only  ones  at  fault;  the  exhibitors  themselves  displayed 
a  large  amount  of  want  of  appreciation  respecting  the  frames  they  used. 
There  was  one,  for  instance,  whose  beautiful  photographs  were  mounted 
on  yellow  cartoon  in  an  oak  frame  with  gilt  beading.  Now  this  grada¬ 
tion  of  the  apparently  same  colour  was  a  serious  mistake.  Black  frames 
and  deep  pictures  seemed  to  be  unknown  to  some. 

Another  quantity  of  photographs  had  found  room  on  the  walls  of  a 
much-frequented  passage  leading  to  the  refreshment  bars.  Here  we 
could  not  complain  of  crowded  walls,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
passage  was  a  low  one,  lighted  here  and  there  from  above,  without 
velum,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  well-damped  light  in  the 
grand  hall.  The  atmosphere  occasionally  helped  out,  and  at  times  ex¬ 
ceeded  desirable  bounds;  for  during  September  the  pictures  enjoyed 
twilight  at  midday. 

It  must  here  be  mentioned  that  among  the  Austrian  specimens 
many  good  productions  remained  unnoticed  on  account  of  the  curious 
distribution.  Thus,  for  instance,  Leth’s  enamel  photographs  on  porce¬ 
lain  were  exhibited  among  the  crockery  ware,  alongside  of  plates  with 
coarsely-painted  images ;  while  some  of  the  enamel  portraits  seemed  to 
have  been  sent  to  London  expressly  to  ornament  the  office  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  inspector.  Leth’s  xylographs  had  a  similar  fate ; 
they  were  assigned  to  the  carvings  in  wood.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  material  decided  the  position ;  and  if  there  had  been  an  exhibition 
of  paper  we  might  have  found  our  photographed  papers  among  the 
double-elephant,  the  Watt’s,  &c. ;  while  photographs  on  ivory  would 
have  graced  the  table  of  turners’  work. 

The  photographs  of  Captain  Sclioff,  as  well  as  the  excellent  helio¬ 
graphs  by  Mariot  from  the  military  geographical  institute,  were  lost  in 
a  heap  of  maps,  cases,  and  books  that  covered  the  tables.  Now 
Henderson’s  enamel  photographs,  as  well  as  those  on  other  material  than 
paper,  ivory,  porcelain,  milk  glass,  &c.,  were  exhibited  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  collection  proper,  and  the  reporters  cannot  quite  understand  the 
action  of  the  Austrian  representative.  He  had  taken  a  most  paternal 
care  of  the  meerschaum  department  and  other  branches  of  Vienna  indus¬ 
try,  and  they  do  not  quite  comprehend  him  if  he  tries  to  fix  the  blame 
on  the  English  commission  only.  These  accidents,  from  whatever  cause 
they  may  spring,  are  not  calculated  to  encourage  Austrian  photographers 
in  participating  in  the  next  exhibition. 

Respecting  the  catalogue  they  add  a  few  remarks.  In  the  first 
edition,  the  photographs  were  numbered  between  3422  and  3574..  In 
the  second  edition,  however,  this  number  was  largely  augmented.  An 
addition  of  at  least  100  numbers  was  brought  about  by  allowing  a 
number  for  each  picture  of  most  English  exhibitors.  These  numbers 
were  indicated  either  by  a,  b,  and  asterisks,  or  by  falling  back  to  3336 
in  smaller  type  on  lighter  paper.  We  could  not  find  any  explanation  of 
this  change  anywhere,  and  the  consequence  was  that  many  visitors 
examining  No.  3336  found  proofs  by  Maes,  in  Antwerp,  instead  of  a 
map  of  the  Leone  District,  as  described  in  the  catalogue.  It  would 
also  have  been  desirable  if,  before  the  issue  of  a  second  edition  of  the 
catalogue,  foreigners  had  been  granted  an  opportunity  for  more  fully 
specifying  their  pictures,  which  might  have  added  to  their  attraction. 
The  representatives  of  the  photographic  society  have  never  received  an 
invitation  for  such  alterations.  Moreover,  the  consignments  of  Austrian 
photographers  mostly  contained  sufficient  material  for  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  inspector  to  have  made  such  alterations  if  he  had  thought  fit. 

Recently  the  reporters  have  also  been  informed,  as  another  illustration 
of  the  care  of  the  bonus  paterfamilias ,  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  photographers  the  addresses  were  omitted — surely 
not  a  matter  of  little  importance  to  exhibitors. 

They  feel  called  upon  to  make  these  remarks  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  are  about  to  participate  in  the  coming  exhibition,  and  as  friendly 
advice  to  those  who  may  have  the  superintendence  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  department  entrusted  to  them.  Concerning  the  exhibited 
pictures,  they  have  noticed  with  satisfaction  the  representation  of  the 
recent  printing  methods  by  several  exhibitors,  and  that  in  London 
especially  a  praiseworthy  activity  prevails  in  this  direction.  That  the 
various  methods  are  more  or  less  happy  modifications  of  methods  known 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  makes  the  decided  progress  of  today  no  less 
apparent.  This  may  be  due  to  the  offer  of  prizes  ;  for  who  will  deny 
that  the  generous  donations  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  to  the  French  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  has  brought  to  light  some  happy  discoveries  ?  We  find, 
indeed,  that  men  highly  gifted  and  originators  of  sound  principles  and 
schemes  have  to  leave  their  native  land  in  order  to  be  acknowledged. 


The  “nemo  in patrid  propheta  ”  was  exemplified  in  Pretscli.  He  found 
capitalists  and  enlightened  friends  of  art  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  his  applli 
cations  in  Austria.  In  England  and  France  men  of  high  standing, 
presidents  of  chambers  of  commerce,  aud  other  dignitaries  think  it  not 
beneath  their  attention  to  encourage  photographic  societies  by  moral 
and  pecuniary  aid,  while  here  in  Austria  the  thing  is  considered 
impracticable. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  what  was  seen  of  the  Woodbury  and  the 
Relief-Printing  Company’s  processes  and  productions.  Akminius. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Unbounded  (sa,ys  Dr.  Vogel,  in  a  recent  number  of  our  Philadelphia 
contemporary)  is  the  field  of  photography;  every  day  it  conquers  new 
realms,  and  already  it  circles  the  earth  with  its  activity.  I  was  re¬ 
minded  of  this  again  on  seeing  some  photographs  from  Japan,  which 
were  made  by  the  Japanese  themselves,  and  they  handle  already  tho 
positive  and  negative  processes  very  cleverly.  The  distant  East  has 
already  suffered  much  under  the  influence  of  the  West.  The  Japanese 
pigtail  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  in  the  portraits  which  I  have 
seen  the  native  wears  already  the  hair  parted  in  the  middle.  Thus 
civilisation  progresses.  Berlin  is,  as  I  hear,  considered  by  the  distant 
Asiatics  as  the  centre  of  Europe.  "We  have  now  in  our  University  forty 
young  Japanese  students.  They  dress  in  the  latest  fashion,  with  kid 
gloves  and  stove-pipe  hat;  they  speak  excellent  German,  and  have  even 
acquired  great  skill  in  consuming  lager  beer;  they  have  established  a 
Japanese  lagei  beei  club,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  projecting  check 
bones,  the  yellow  skin,  and  the  oblique  eyes,  we  would  hardly  recognise 
in  them  the  Oriental.  Most  of  them  study  medicine.  One  of  them 
becomes,  in  April,  my  pupil;  and  then  you  shall  see  his  self-made 
original  Japanese  photograph.  But  tho  pictures  from  the  far  North  are 
almost  more  interesting  than  those  from  the  far  East.  Mr.  Black  in 
Boston,  was  probably  not  aware  what  an  extraordinary  effect  ’the 
pictures  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  which  he  recently  presented  to 
me,  would  produce  here.  We  have  seen  here  now  aud  then  pictures  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  but  only  small  and  insignificant  ones ;  but  here  we 
have  a  collection  of  magnificent  Arctic  views.  You  know  them  from 
the  Cleveland  Exhibition.  How  much  has  Mr.  Black  done  already! 
His  balloon  photographs  are  widely  known,  but  now  he  photographs  an 
exploding  torpedo,  and  all  this  with  a  pound  of  nitric  acid  in  the  silver 
bath.  But  the  American  photographers  certainly  all  know  Mr.  Black, 
and  know  that  he  is  not  as  sour  as  his  bath. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  which  is,  as  it  seems, 
widespread  in  the  United  States.  1  have  often  been  asked  by  you  and 
other  gentlemen  for  lantern  slides.  Such  slides  as  have  been  prepared 
in  America  for  some  time  are  unknown  here.  The  magic  lantern,  which 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  is  generally  employ  ed  for  schools,  for 
lectures,  and  even  on  the  street  for  advertisements,  is  here  only  known 
in  a  few  instances,  and  generally  in  the  hands  of  uneducated  people, 
who  travel  from  city  to  city  to  give  exhibitions,  and  very  often  they 
show  painted  slides  only.  I  have  striven  to  introduce  the  magic 
lantern  and  photographs  into  the  lecture  room;  but  have  not  succeeded, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  no 
lantern  slides  exist  either  of  the  beautiful  stereos,  of  Lcescher  and  Petsch 
or  of  the  numerous  beautiful  landscapes.  What  we  have  in  the  shape 
of  slides  are  transparent  stereos.,  and  these  are  generally  of  French  origin. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  W oodbury  process  would  give  to  the  lantern 
slide  business  a  new  impulse,  but  so  far  this  does  not  seem  the  case. 

In  the  dry-plate  process  we  had  to  register  many  fond  hopes  during 
the  last  year,  but  judging  from  the  letters  of  my  co-labourers  it  seems 
that  a  reaction  has  set  in.  Much  feeling  was  expressed  for  the  bromine 
process  of  Lea  and  Wortley,  but  now  most  experimenters  declare  them¬ 
selves  in  favour  of  the  old  Russell  tannin  process ;  it  is  less  handy  and 
not  so  sensitive  but  more  certain,  and  this  is  after  all  the  principal 
consideration  in  the  dry  process. 

I  wrote  to  you  the  last  time  about  retouching  negatives  before 
varnishing.  This  is  of  much  importance  for  negatives  from  which  a 
great  number  of  prints  have  to  be  made ;  for  instance,  for  plates  for  the 
trade,  where  in  consequence  of  constant  use  the  plates  suffer  much. 
The  employment  of  a  dull  varnish  which  is  afterwards  coated  with  the 
ordinary  varnish  is  well  known  to  you.  Herr  Quidde,  who  has  charge  of 
the  chemical  department  in  the  large  photographic  stock  business  of 
Herr  Schauer  here,  uses  now  in  place  of  a  dull  varnish  the  ordinary  kind, 
which  has  been  diluted  with  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol.  He 
coats  the  negative  immediately  after  washing  with  a  solution  of  yellow 
dextrine  of  the  strength  1:8;  when  dry  the  plate  is  coated  at  a 
moderate  heat  with  the  above  diluted  varnish.  To  this  thin  film  the 
retouch  is  applied ;  the  lead  pencil  takes  as  well  as  on  the  semi-opaque 
varnish.  When  the  retouch  is  finished  the  plate  receives  a  coat  of 
ordinary  varnish,  which  protects  the  retouch. 

In  my  last  letter  but  one  I  stated  some  facts  how  a  thick  collodion 
influences  the  sensitiveness.  I  have  extended  these  experiments  and 
investigated  the  influence  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Hardwich  says  that  ether 
lessens  the  intensity  of  the  picture.  I  admit  that  this  is  true  for  high 
temperatures,  but  it  is  quite  different  with  a  low  thermometer.  I  even 
obtained  with  a  collodion  rich  in  ether  more  brilliant  pictures  than  with 
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one  containing  much  alcohol,  although  the  per  centage  of  cotton  and 
iodising  salts  was  absolutely  the  same.  The  ethereal  collodion  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  besides  by  a  very  fine  precipitate,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
drawing  appears  remarkably  clear  ;  it  was  further  noticeable  that  with 
the  ethereal  collodion  the  shadows  remained  perfectly  clear,  while  in  a 
collodion  in  which  alcohol  predominates  the  darker  parts  show  always  a 
slight  veiling. 

Ether  even  prevents  fogging,  the  same  as  iodine  or  acid.  When  I 
was  in  Aden  I  remarked  that  our  alcohol  collodion  gave  veiled  pictures, 
and  that  this  tendency  to  fog  was  removed  by  diluting  it  with  ether — 
in  short,  an  ethereal  collodion  offers,  particularly  for  the  winter  season, 
great  advantages ;  but  even  in  summer  the  proportion  of  alcohol  should 
not  be  carried  to  excess,  particularly  now  when  pure  materials  are  much 
easier  obtained  than  formerly. 

Another  interesting  point  is  the  effect  of  dilution.  Frequently  we 
make  our  remnants  of  collodion,  which  have  become  too  thick  by 
evaporation,  serviceable  again  by  diluting  them.  Many  practical 
workers  will  have  noticed  that  such  a  diluted  collodion  has  become 
much  weaker  and  yields  less  sensitive  plates  than  before.  When  we 
examine  such  plates  more  closely  we  will  find  that  they  have  become 
less  sensitive,  but  that  the  lights  are  worked  out  much  softer,  and  the 
shadows  much  more  intense,  than  with  a  thick  collodion.  The  picture 
is,  therefore,  softer,  and  this  is  important  when  we  have  to  make  pictures 
with  very  strong  light  and  shade  effects  ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
landscape  with  bright  sunlight,  a  few  seconds  more  or  less  of  exposure  are 
of  no  moment,  and  I  have  for  this  reason  always  given  the  preference 
to  a  diluted  collodion  in  taking  such  pictures.  It  also  deserves  the  pre¬ 
ference  for  transparencies,  lantern  slides,  and  reproductions  of  negatives. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  intensify  such  plates,  while  a  thick  collodion  yields 
a  negative  which  becomes  dense  enough  with  the  ordinary  development. 

In  one  of  the  recent  sessions  of  our  Society  a  question  led  to  a  very 
lively  discussion  which  many  of  our  photographers  may  not  consider  as 
worthy  of  a  great  deal  of  attention;  it  is  the  proper  framing  of  the 
pictures.  In  a  business  point  of  view  this  certainly  is  of  importance, 
for  here  a  picture  which  is  mounted  on  a  large  board  brings  a  higher 
price  than  one  mounted  on  a  small  one ;  and  if  the  mount  is  tinted,  or 
has  an  ornamental  border,  the  price  asked  is  still  higher;  but  it  is  not 
only  the  size,  but  also  that  the  necessary  taste  is  displayed.  Adam- 
Salomon  has  no  white  margin  on  his  large  pictures,  while  on  the 
imperials  and  cartes  de  visite  only  the  smallest  white  border  is  visible ; 
with  large  pictures  generally  a  considerable  white  margin  is  taken. 
Herr  Petsch  recommends  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  according  to  how 
the  picture  is  to  be  placed.  For  a  dark  wall,  pictures  with  small  white 
margins  are  preferable,  while  for  a  light  wall  a  broad  white  border  is 
preferable.  The  effect  of  contrast  is  very  important  here.  Copper¬ 
plate  engravings  have  generally  a  large  white  margin,  and  for  a  very 
good  reason — the  grey  print  appears  much  darker  when  contrasted 
with  the  mass  of  white  border.  Something  similar  is  the  case  in  toned- 
off  pictures.  Everybody  knows  that  they  are  not  printed  so  dark  as 
the  full  pictures,  because  the  former  would  appear  too  dark.  When  we 
have  a  tinted  mount  in  place  of  the  white  one,  it  is  advisable  to  print 
the  picture  a  little  darker.  It  is  also  recommended  to  place  a  small 
gold  border  in  the  interior  of  the  frame,  particularly  when  the  picture 
has  no  margin  at  all ;  this  gold  band  should  be  as  plain  as  possible — all 
ornamentation  is  superfluous. 

Our  photographers  commence  gradually  to  prepare  for  the  Vienna 
International  Exhibition  in  1873.  From  all  that  I  can  learn  the  coming 
Exhibition  will  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  one  in  Paris  in  1867  ;  and 
as  Vienna  is  a  beautiful  and  rich  city,  where,  according  to  Monckhoven, 
you  can  enjoy  yourself  better  than  in  Paris,  the  influx  of  strangers  will 
not  be  wanting.  It  seems  as  if  Vienna  was  to  take  the  place  of  Paris 
as  caterer  of  amusements. 

Paris,  with  its  ruins,  its  deserted  streets,  no  longer  charms  the  stranger 
as  it  did  two  years  ago.  It  is  strange  that,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  hatred 
by  the  French  of  ail  that  is  German,  there  are  a  great  many  curious  ones 
who  wish  to  learn  how  Germany  acquired  its  greatness. 

They  learn  the  German  language  from  hatred  of  Germany,  and  never 
before  have  so  many  German  books  been  imported  into  France  as  just 
now.  Even  more  than  this — even  in  matters  of  taste  attention  is  paid 
to  Germany.  Formerly  Paris  was  the  ideal,  and  every  Frenchman 
looked  with  contempt  on  everything  foreign.  Grasshoff’s  picture  of  the 
lady  in  thirty  different  positions  is  sought  in  Paris  as  a  model,  and  a 
great  many  are  sold  there.  Tempora  mutantar. 

I  told  you  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  taste  for  burnt-in  enamel 
pictures  on  porcelain  is  waning,  and  the  business  in  them  is  going 
behindhand. 

The  glass-factory  of  Dr.  Oidtmauer,  in  Linnich,  has  lately  taken  hold 
of  this  subject — not  in  order  to  make  portraits,  but  to  make  coloured 
ornamentations  on  glass.  Such  ornamented  glasses  are  much  in  vogue 
here  now  for  windows  in  castles  and  country  villas. 

The  pattern  is  drawn  by  hand  on  thin  transfer  paper ;  the  glass  is 
prepared  with  a  mixture  of  gum  arabic  and  bichromate  of  potash.  The 
transfer  paper  is  placed  over  this  and  exposed  to  light ;  the  colouring 
material  is  dusted  on.  This  adheres  to  all  parts  not  affected  by  the  light, 
and  we  obtain  at  once  a  pattern  which  can  be  burnt-in.  Prints  and 
woodcuts  are  by  this  method  easily  transferred  to  glass ;  but  for  portraits 
the  process  does  not  work  fine  enough. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

*  Alleged  Robbery. 

At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  the  21st  instant,  before  Mr.  Serjeant 
Cox,  David  John  Smith  and  James  Atkins,  photographers,  were  indicted 
for  stealing  a  number  of  valuable  prints,  the  property  of  Robert  Cole, 
Smith’s  master,  and  they  were  also  indicted  for  receiving  the  same. 

Mr.  Besley  and  Mr.  Moody  prosecuted.  Mr.  M.  Williams  appeared 
for  Atkins  ;  and  Smith  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  afterwards  called  as  a 
witness  for  the  prosecution. 

The  prosecutor  resides  at  Teddington,  and  is  entitled,  by  payment  to 
Messrs.  Graves,  of  Piccadilly,  engravers  and  publishers  to  the  Queen, 
to  produce  in  photograph  such  works  of  art  as  may  be  deemed  desir¬ 
able,  and  to  sell  them.  Amongst  a  large  number  were  many  from  the 
Queen’s  book,  and  some  the  work  of  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
Smith  was  in  Mr.  Cole’s  service,  and  while  so  employed  it  appeared  that 
Atkins  came  into  the  town  with  a  photographic  apparatus,  and  Smith 
went  to  him  to  have  his  likeness  taken,  and  afterwards  he  showed 
Atkins  some  of  the  sketches  taken  by  his  master.  Atkins  asked  him 
if  he  could  get  him  some,  and  he  said  he  would  try  ;  but  not  producing 
them  during  the  prisoner’s  stay  he  gave  him  his  address  at  Brixton.  On 
the  11th  of  February,  Alfred  Hughes,  foreman  to  Mr.  Cole,  and  lodg¬ 
ing  in  the  same  place  as  Smith,  saw  him  give  a  man  named  Black  a 
packet  and  ask  him  to  take  it  to  his  bedroom.  When  Smith  was  asleep 
his  box  was  searched,  and  the  packet  of  photographs  was  found. 
Hughes  communicated  what  he  had  seen  to  the  prosecutor,  who  asked 
Smith  if  he  bad  taken  any  photographs  home  on  the  previous  Saturday, 
and  he  said  he  had,  but  could  not  produce  them.  He  was  asked  where 
they  were,  and  from  what  he  said  a  search  warrant  was  obtained,  and 
the  house  of  Atkins  was  searched,  when  several  rolls  of  prints  were 
found,  all  belonging  to  the  prosecutor  ;  and  Atkins  said  they  were  given 
to  him  as  waste  by  Smith.  The  prosecutor  told  Atkins  that  they  were 
not  waste,  and  even  if  they  were  Smith  had  no  right  to  give  them  away, 
as  all  waste  copies  ought  to  be  destroyed.  There  were  forty-eight  prints 
in  all,  of  which  only  three  could  be  considered  as  waste,  and  they  were 
worth  at  least  £5.  Reuben  Brazier,  the  policeman  who  accompanied 
the  prosecutor  to  Atkins’s  house,  said  at  first  his  assistant  denied  hav¬ 
ing  any  prints  there,  but  the  prisoner  Atkins  told  him  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  if  he  had  any  to  say  so.  On  one  side  of  the  van  was  found 
a  roll  of  prints,  and  a  further  search  disclosed  another  roll,  all  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  prosecutor  as  his  property. 

Mr.  M.  Williams,  on  the  part  of  Atkins,  urged  that  he  never  received 
the  prints  with  a  guilty  knowledge,  but  believed  they  were  waste  copies 
of  photographs  taken  by  a  peculiar  process,  which  was  a  secret  he  was 
most  anxious  to  know,  and  which  probably  the  possession  of  some  waste 
copies  might  assist  him  in  arriving  at. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the  prosecutor  said  he 
was  willing  to  take  the  youth  Smith  back  into  his  service.  He  entered 
into  recognisances  to  bring  him  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon,  and  he 
was  then  discharged. 

[A  somewhat  singular  thing,  in  connection  with  the  above  case,  is 
the  following A  few  weeks  ago,  we  were  told  by  a  London  photo¬ 
grapher,  in  whose  veracity  we  place  implicit  reliance,  that  he  had 
that  day  an  interview  with  Mr  Graves  respecting  the  obtaining 
permission  to  make  a  photographic  copy  of  one  of  his  pictures  for  a 
client  occupying  an  exalted  position  in  the  social  world,  the 
permission  in  this  case  to  be  paid  for  as  a  matter  of  business.  Mr 
Graves,  however,  gave  a  decided  refusal,  alleging  that  in  no  case  had 
he  ever  granted  such  permission,  either  as  a  favour  or  in  the  course  of 
business,  to  photographers,  nor  was  it  his  intention  ever  to  do  so. 
Between  this  alleged  statement  of  Mr  Graves,  and  that  made  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecutor  in  the  above  case,  viz.,  that  he  holds  the  right 
to  photograph  works  of  art,  there  is  a  discrepancy  which  ought  to  be 
cleared  up.  It  is  possible  that  the  works  of  art  that  were  photo¬ 
graphed  were  other  than  engravings ;  but  on  this  no  definite  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  in  the  reports  that  have  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers. — Eds.] 


“  RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES.” 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

“Retouching  negatives!”  Pshaw!  What  a  device  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  enemy  to  be-little  nature’s  scientific  art ! 

I  see  a  great  deal  said  in  your  journals  upon  this  “  improvement  ”  (?) 
in  the  photographic  workshops  not  only  with  regret,  but  with  disgust.  It 
is  doing  mechanically  what  ought  to  be  done  photograph Ically  alone,  and 
as  long  as  it  is  recommended  and  pursued  just  so  long  may  we  rest 
assured  no  decided  real  improvement  will  be  made  in  photography  pro¬ 
per;  and  the  more  skilful  a  man  becomes  in  retouching  his  negatives 
the  more  careless  and  unskilful  will  he  become  in  his  scientific  studies 
and  photographic  manipulations.  The  man  who  cannot  produce  a  nega- 
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tive  in  tlie  camera  that  will  print  a  positive  of  equal  merit  to  any 
“  artistically  retouched  ”  negative  is  unworthy  to  be  denominated  a  pho¬ 
tographer.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say  that  this  cannot  be  done.  With 
examples  we  have  had  before  us  as  far  back  as  1857,  in  which  the  finest 
gradations  of  light  and  shade  have  been  obtained  by  the  collodion  pro¬ 
cess,  in  which  respect  Mr.  Hugh  O’Neil  and  Mr.  Peale  stood  at  that 
time,  if  they  do  not  now,  pre-eminent.  “What  has  been  done  can  be 
done  again”  by  adequate  brains  and  skilful  hands. 

The  retouching  of  positives  by  regular  artists  has  done  more,  in  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  to  retard  photographic  improvement  de  facto 
than  all  the  journals  combined  have  done  toward  its  advancement,  and 
we  can  expect  no  other  effect  from  the  general  adoption  of  retouched 
negatives.  It  must  have  been  the  suggestion  of  some  miserable  photo¬ 
graphic  tyro  who,  satisfied  with  his  inability  to  produce  a  passable 
photograph,  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  an  “  artist”  to  cover  up  his 
malpractice  ;  or  else  by  some  poor  artist  starving  on  the  legitimate  use 
of  his  pencil  in  hopes  of  eking  out  a  livelihood. 

To  take  (or  make)  a  photograph,  by  photographic  manipulation,  that 
shall  be  perfect  in  all  its  parts — in  tone,  colour,  roundness,  and  the 
proper  degrees  of  gradation  of  light  and  shade — should  be  the  highest 
aim  of  every  photographer,  not  by  the  aid  of  the  lead  or  sable  pencil, 
but  solely  with  the  collodion  or  some  other  film,  the  nitrate  bath,  the 
camera,  the  developer,  and  the  toning  bath.  To  accomplish  this  mere 
mechanical  skill  or  chemical  knowledge  is  of  no  avail  ;  it  requires  an 
active  brain,  an  eye  for  colour,  an  artistic  taste,  and  close  observation. 

In  photographic  manipulation  it  is  necessary,  to  the  production  of  a 
perfect  picture,  to  fully  understand  the  proper  degrees  of  depth  of  shades 
to  which  a  picture — the  negative — should  be  brought  to  form  those 
pleasing  contracts  to  the  lights  that  in  nature  gives  it  all  its  charms. 
This  is  true  art,  or,  in  other  words,  nature  transferred  to  paper  or  the 
canvas.  It  requires  a  reasoning  faculty  above  the  power  of  the  common 
mind  which  even  education  will  not  impart — a  delicacy  in  the  percep¬ 
tive  organs  which  is  imparted  only  by  an  innate  love  for  the  sublime 
aud  beautiful.  In  all  else  some  may  be  perfectly  ignorant,  and  yet 
detect  the  slightest  departure  from  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
a  good  picture.  It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  that 
clear  transparent  tone,  without  which  a  picture  is  dull  and  meaningless, 
and  those  thick,  muddy  tints  which  destroy  otherwise  good  photographs. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  photographer  should  be  able  to  produce  a  grada¬ 
tion  of  light  and  shade  that  will  not  be  marred  by  the  slightest  abrupt 
termination  ;  and  to  secure  them  in  the  positive  they  must  be  possessed 
by  the  negative.  Hence  it  is,  when  we  see  a  photograph  possessing  all 
the  qualities  here  enumerated,  and  none  of  the  defects,  that  we  set  down 
the  man  who  produced  it  as  deserving  of  all  praise. 

Any  one  who  can  clean  a  glass  plate,  coat  it  wth  collodion,  plunge  it 
into  a  silvering  solution,  draw  a  focus,  and,  byi  consulting  his  watch, 
obtain  an  image,  can  produce  an  impression  fit  for  the  colourist,  to  be 
worked  up  by  liis  pencil,  if  he  be  an  artist,  to  the  most  exquisite  degree 
of  lifelike  detail.  When  it  leaves  his  hands  it  is  no  longer  a  photograph 
but  a  fine  painting  or  drawing,  and  owes  all  the  merit  it  possesses  to 
him.  The  photographer  is  thrown  entirely  in  the  background,  swallowed 
up,  as  it  were,  by  the  artist  ;  and  what  meed  of  merit  can  be  bestowed 
upon  the  photographer,  or  what  can  he  take  to  himself  ?  All  we  can 
say  is,  that  he  has  been  of  assistance  to  the  artist  in  obtaining  a  good 
likeness.  Can  we  say  more  of  the  retouched  negative  ?  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  artistic  effect  by  this  method  must  be  by  an  artist’s  hand. 

A  photograph,  on  the  contrary,  coming  from  the  photographer’s  hand 
perfect  in  all  its  details— although  it  possesses  but  two  colours — at  once 
stamps  its  producer  a  man  of  genius,  an  adept  in  his  art  ;  as  much  so  as 
a  perfect  drawing,  painting,  or  piece  of  statuary  points  to  a  master 
hand  in  those  branches  of  art.  These  are  the  reasons  why  we  place  the 
man  or  woman  who  can  produce  photographs  that  cannot  be  improved 
by  the  pencil  of  the  “artist”  at  the  head  of  the  art,  and  why  we  consider 
him  more  deserving  of  praise  than  all  others.  Men  who  have  the  talent 
and  capacity  to  accomplish  this  end — and  I  know  there  are  some  such 
on  the  photographic  list  in  America — degrade  themselves  and  their 
divine  art  by  resorting  to  the  trick  of  retouching.  If  you  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  it  by  any  of  the  known  processes,  seek  out  one  that  will.  Strive 
to  improve  the  photograph  de  facto,  not  to  “  doctor ”  it. 

H.  H.  SPELLING. 


CGtrfSpnitbtiut. 

Alkaline  Nitrogenous  Preservatives. — Trial  of  Plates  thus 
Preserved  a  Year  ago.  —  Antxsepted  Preservatives.  —  The 
Unconverted  Bromide  Theory. — Wet  Methods  by  the  Bath 
and  Emulsion  Compared. — Some  Curious  Animals  Worthy  of 
the  Camera. 

During  the  last  three  years  I  have  tried  many  times,  and  always  with 
very  good  and  promising  results,  a  preservative  for  dry  or  wet  bromised 
plates,  composed  of  albumen  or  gelatine,  to  which  an  alkali  has  been 
added.  Sometimes  this  preservative  has  been  composed  of  gelatine  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  at  other  times  of  albumen  with  ammonia  added.  The 
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greatest  sensitiveness  that  I  have  ever  obtained  by  any  process,  wet  or 
dry,  has  been  with  the  former  of  these  two  preservatives,  but  in  that 
case  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  use  Nelson’s  gelatine,  which  is  neutral 
to  test  paper,  other  gelatines  being  acid,  probably  from  their  containing 
a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  or  alum.  Unless  the  neutral  kind  of  gelatine 
be  used  the  result  is  a  comparative  failure.  Albumen  with  ammonia 
gives  splendid  results  in  point  of  quality — in  fact,  unequalled  in  my 
opinion  by  any  other  preservative  ;  but  the  films  are  not  so  sensitive  as 
with  the  neutral  or  alkaline  gelatine,  probably  because  albumen  contains 
salt  and  other  saline  matter  which  is  absent  in  pure  gelatine.  Another 
curious  fact  is  that  these  preservatives  seem  to  act  just  as  well  when 
they  are  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction,  the  chemical  change  pro¬ 
duced  by  zymogens,  or  organised  animated  cells,  propagating  within  the 
liquid  and  performing  their  vital  functions  in  modifying  its  composition, 
not  appearing  to  alter  its  photographic  properties  in  any  material  way. 
All  these  curious  facts,  with  the  publicatioh  of  them,  I  claim  as  a  little 
discovery  of  my  own  ;  for,  although  amongst  the  multitude  of  different 
preservatives  which  have  been  tried  and  recommended  by  different 
persons  at  various  times  some  few  may  have  been  neutral  or  even  alkaline, 
yet  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  this  condition  of  neutrality  or  alka¬ 
linity  was  an  important  element  in  conferring  extra  sensitiveness  upon 
the  film.  Take,  for  instance,  any  bromide  of  silver  film  you  like,  prepared 
inany  manner — with  or  without  a  uranic  salt,  or  aqua  regia,  or  a  chloride, 
and  either  by  a  bath  or  an  emulsion — wash  it  until  all  appreciable  trace 
of  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  removed,  then  apply  to  it  a  preservative,  you 
will  find  a  considerable  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  preservative  which  you  employ,  and  more  especially  to  its 
condition  of  acidity  or  alkalinity.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
experiments  Avhicli  I  have  just  made  in  proof  of  this  : — Employing 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  emulsion,  and  proceeding  in  exactly  the  same 
way  in  all  the  comparative  experiments  made,  as  regards  the  washing  of 
the  film  and  the  developement  of  the  image,  I  find  that  his  own  preser¬ 
vative,  which  is  strongly  acid,  gives  less  sensitive  films  than  my  own 
mixture  of  albumen  and  ammonia.  Take,  again,  another  experiment : — 
Use  a  solution  of  common  acid  gelatine — Cox’s,  for  instance — upon  one 
tplate,  and  neutral  or  alkaline  gelatine  upon  another,  and  you  will  find 
the  sensitiveness  in  the  latter  case  many  times  greater  than  in  the  former. 
The  difference  is  so  striking  as  this — that  in  the  latter  case  your  negative 
will  be  fully  exposed  in  all  its  details,  but  in  the  former  case  only  a  faint 
trace  of  the  sky  will  appear.  The  nature  of  the  organic  matter  used  in 
the  preservative  has  an  effect  upon  the  result,  no  doubt — and  a  marked 
effect — but  its  condition  as  regards  acidity  or  alkalinity  has  a  much 
greater  effect  upon  the  quality  of  sensitiveness.  It  has  happened 
occasionally  in  my  experience,  and  also  in  that  of  Major  Russell,  that  a 
film  which  has  had  no  preservative  applied  to  it  whatever  has  shown 
extraordinary  sensitiveness,  and  has  turned  out  well  as  a  negative  ;  but 
this,  I  think,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  in  these  cases  the 
pyroxyline  has  been  of  a  very  organic  character,  if  one  may  use  the  ex' 
pi’ession,  in  its  reactions  with  the  salts  of  silver,  and  that  the  water  with 
which  the  plate  happened  to  be  washed  was  slightly  alkaline.  In  the 
Major’s  experiment  to  which  I  have  alluded  he  told  me  that  his  well  water 
contains  no  chloride,  but  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  in  [my  own 
experiments  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  rain  water  which  I  invariably 
use  may  sometimes  contain  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  ammonia — the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  combining  with  the  ammoniacal  gas  evolved  from 
putrefying  organic  matter  at  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the  product  being 
taken  up  by  the  rain.  In  fact,  rain  water  is  of  very  uncertain  compo¬ 
sition,  sometimes  being  alkaline  for  the  reason  above  explained, 
sometimes  acid  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  sometimes  containing  salt  from  the  prevalence  of  sea 
breezes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sulphurous  acid  introduced  into  it  from 
the  combustion  of  coal.  Comparative  experiments  of  great  nicety  ought 
therefore  always  to  be  made  with  distilled  water  made  at  home ;  and  it 
is  because  this  is  not  done  often  enough  that  so  much  discrepancy  exists 
in  the  results  obtained  by  different  operators. 

Assuming,  however,  as  proved — which  is  more  than  many  persons 
would  grant— that  an  alkaline  preservative  compound  of  nitrogenous 
organic  matter,  such  as  albumen  or  gelatine,  pale  ale  or  orchinea, 
yields  the  most  sensitive  films  with  the  finest  results,  still  it  becomes  a 
question  how  far  it  would  be  wise  to  use  such  a  preservative  for  plates 
which  are  required  to  have  good  keeping  qualities.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  is  that  such  plates  would  not  keep  well. 

On  this  subject  I  am  now  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  speak  with  con¬ 
siderable  confidence,  having  just  exposed  some  plates  which  were  pre¬ 
served  with  ammoniacal  albumen  precisely  a  year  ago.  They  were 
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prepared  with  bromo -iodised  collodion,  excited  in  a  forty-grain  bath, 
washed  in  three  or  four  changes  of  rain,  water  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  then  coated  with  a  freshly-made  solution  of  albumen  one  part, 
water  three  parts,  ammonia  five  minims  to  the  ounce.  This  was  left 
flowing  upon  the  plate  backwards  and  forwards  for  about  half  a  minute 
and  was  then  washed  off,  not  too  closely,  and  the  plates  were  put  away 
to  dry.  No  preliminary  coating  was  used.  Two  of  the  plates  were 
exposed  at  once,  and  received  about  the  same  exposure  as  ordinary  wet- 
collodion — say  rather  less  than  gum-gallic  plates.  They  were  developed 
first  with  alkaline  pyro.,  and  then  intensified  with  acid  pyro.  and  silver 
They  would  have  turned  out  exceedingly  well  but  for  the  blisters, 
which  left  a  mark  in  drying,  the  collodion  having  been  rather  too  skinny, 
to  employ  without  a  substratum.  The  plates  being,  therefore,  useless 
for  the  practical  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  were  put  away 
in  a  deal  plate-box,  in  which  they  have  remained  ever  since.  A  few 
days  ago  I  tried  two  of  them  again,  and  the  result  is  instructive  as 
teaching  us  what  is  the  behaviour  of  an  alkaline  albumen  preservative, 
in  long  keeping.  They  were  stereoscopic  plates,  as  all  my  experimenta 
plates  are,  and  one  half  was  exposed  the  same  as  if  freshly  prepared, 
the  other  half  receiving  three  times  that  exposure.  The  result  was 
that  both  halves  were  very  much  under-exposed,  and  yielded  excessively 
bright  and  very  hard  negatives  ;  but  further  than  this,  there  was  a 
peculiar  appearance  in  the  skies,  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  small 
circular  spaces  or  spots,  rather  less  intense  than  the  rest.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  from  the  above  experiments — which  are  valuable  because  they 
required  a  year  to  complete — first,  that  the  change  produced  in  the  films 
by  keeping  was  not  of  a  nature  to  produce  the  slightest  tendency  to  fog ; 
and,  secondly,  that  long  keeping  greatly  reduced  the  original  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  films.  With  respect  to  the  little  pale  round  discs,  they  were 
attributable,  perhaps,  to  the  operations  of  colonies  of  microscopic 
organised  germs,  one  of  which  had  established  itself  originally  in  the 
centre  of  the  disc.  These  plates  had  been  kept  during  the  whole  twelve 
months  in  my  dark  room,  subject  to  great  variations  in  temperature, 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  chemical  fumes.  They  confirm  me  in  a  belief 
which  I  have  always  entertained  to  this  effect,  viz. ,  that  the  organised 
animated  germs  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  at  all  times  highly  charged 
are  deadly  foes  to  all  dry  collodion  films  which  are  not  antisepted  in 
some  way  ;  and  here  we  stumble  again  upon  Mr.  Foster’s  advice  to  try 
phenol  in  our  preservatives,  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  which  experiment 
only  can  decide.  It  was,  however,  most  gratifying  to  observe  the  rather 
exceptional  fact,  viz.,  that  alkaline  albumen  does  not  produce  fogging 
upon  a  long-kept  plate,  but  has  the  opposite  tendency ;  for  fog  is  incu¬ 
rable,  whilst  comparative  insensitiveness  may  be  allowed  for. 

My  preservative  of  albumen  with  ammonia,  of  which  I  am  extremely 
fond,  is  simply  Mr.  Fothergill’s  preservative  in  his  last  process  without 
the  nitrate  of  silver  ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  when  there  is 
plenty  of  bromide  in  the  film  the  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  increase  the 
sensitiveness  in  the  least.  I  am  still  an  unbeliever  in  the  utility  of  free 
nitrate  in  those  dry  processes  in  which  bromide  of  silver  enters,  but  at 
the  same  time  quite  ready  and  willing  to  become  a  convert  to  the 
opposite  view  should  that  appear  to  be  more  consistent  with  facts,  which 
it  certainly  is  not  at  present. 

All  reasoning  founded  on  the  emulsion  process  alone  is  unsafe  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  ;  but  the  process  with  the  bath  throws 
a  vast  deal  of  light  upon  the  unconverted  bromide  theory.  I  wish  I 
could  persuade  people  of  this,  for  none  of  the  disputants  ever  make  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  bath  method  of  excitation,  and  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  arguments  deduced  from  it. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  instructive  experiment,  which  is  only 
one  of  hundreds  all  proving  the  same  thing  with  which  I  have  been 
perfectly  familiar  for  the  last  three  years  : — 

A  plate  was  prepared  with  Colonel  Wortley’s  emulsion  and  preserva¬ 
tive  ;  another  was  prepared  with  some  of  my  own  bromised  collodion, 
jxcited  in  an  eighty-grain  bath,  washed  for  five  minutes  only,  and 
uganified  with  the  same  solution.  Both  plates  were  equally  sensitive 
uid  both  yielded  good  negatives— the  only  difference  being  that  the  emul¬ 
sion  plate  required  a  good  deal  of  intensifying,  the  other  plate  none  at 
ill,  the  alkaline  developer  alone  being  quite  sufficient  to  bring  up  density 
3nough. 

The  bromised  collodion  in  the  above  experiment  was  three  years  old ; 
t  contained  six  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce,  and  no 
jadmium  or  any  other  salt  or  addition  of  any  kind,  and  it  had  acquired 
jy  age  a  very  pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  film  was  still  rather  skinny.  The 
titrate  bath  was  several  months  old,  and  strongly  acid  with  nitric 
acid. 


Here,  then,  was  all  that  the  Colonel  claims  in  point  of  sensitiveness 
realised  in  the  most  simple  manner  by  means  of  the  bath  ;  whilst  we 
know  at  the  same  time  that  the  film  contained  no  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  unconverted  bromide,  because  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  bath 
for  five  hours  instead  of  five  minutes  its  density  would  have  been  nearly 
doubled,  and  it  would  have  become  quite  opaque.  Another  fact,  which 
I  know  for  certain,  is  this,  viz.,  that  if  the  film  had  been  left  longer  in 
the  bath,  so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  unconverted  bromide  left  in  it, 
and  if  it  had  received  a  longer  washing,  its  sensitiveness  would  have 
exceeded  that  of  the  emulsion  film. 

The  unconverted  bromide  theory  is  simply  this  : — It  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  a  very  large  excess  of  soluble  bromide  in  the  film  at  the  time 
of  exposure  destroys  sensitiveness  entirely,  but  that  by  gradually 
reducing  this  excess  sensitiveness  first  appears,  and  is  afterwards 
gradually  increased,  until  it  reaches  its  maximum,  when  the  excess  is 
reduced  to  the  smallest  workable  quantity.  But  what  is  that  smallest 
workable  quantity  ?  The  opponents  of  the  unconverted  bromide  theory 
say  that  it  may  be  zero,  and  that  there  may  be  actually  free  nitrate  in 
excess — such,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand  it.  But  Colonel  Wortley’s  notion  seems  to 
be  much  more  plausible  than  this.  He  thinks  that  the  preservative  com¬ 
bines  with  the  free  nitrate  which  still  remains  in  the  film  after  it  has 
been  washed,  or  decomposes  it,  so  as  to  produce  an  organic  salt  of  silver, 
such  as  the  gummate,  the  property  of  which  organic  compound  is  that  it 
is  not  darkened  by  the  alkaline  developer  unless  it  has  been  exposed  to 
light.  The  objection  to  this  notion  is  that  we  know  of  no  such  silver 
compound  in  chemistry  possessing  the  peculiar  property  claimed  for  this ; 
and  therefore  I  still  believe  that  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  removed  by 
the  washing,  and  some  unconverted  bromide  still  left,  its  non-conver¬ 
sion  in  presence  of  the  other  salt  being  attributable  to  the  viscidity  of 
the  vehicle  in  which  both  the  salts  exist  in  presence  of  each  other.  Mr. 
Carey  Lea  attaches,  I  think,  a  vast  deal  too  much  importance  to  a  single 
experiment.  Everyone  who  has  experimented  much  in  photography 
ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  until  the  same  result  can  be  obtained 
with  certainty  whenever  you  choose  to  work  for  it,  and  until  the  same 
experiment  has  been  repeated  a  great  many  times  with  the  same  result, 
it  cannot  be  accepted  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  theory,  for  nothing  is  so 
capricious  in  this  world  as  our  delightful  art. 

A  good  deal  of  excitement  seems  to  prevail  just  now  in  our  little 
community  respecting  the  use  of  the  emulsion  process  for  wet  plates,  but 
have  I  not  been  recommending  the  wet  bromide  process  consistently  and 
perseveringly  for  the  last  three  years,  and  especially  so  in  my  last 
pamphlet,  entitled  a  New  Instantaneous  Wet  Collodion  Process,  and  was 
I  not  the  first  to  publish  the  fact  that  Major  Russell’s  tannin  process 
might  be  used  wet  with  great  advantage  ?  See  my  pamphlet  entitled 
A  Treatise  on  Some  New  Instantaneous  Dry  Collodion  Processes  published 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  also  numerous  articles  of  mine  in  Photographic 
Notes  at  that  time  and  since.  In  what  really  valuable  and  useful  respect 
can  the  new  rapid  emulsion  process,  used  wet,  claim  to  be  superior  to 
the  wet  bromide  process  with  the  bath,  which  I  have  been  strongly 
recommending  for  the  last  three  years  ?  Certainly  not  in  sensitiveness. 
Has  it,  then,  any  practical  advantages  for  studio  work  over  the  method 
with  the  bath  ?  I  really  think  not.  I  cannot  now  discover  them,  and 
I  am  working  most  conscientiously  with  Colonel  Wortley’s  own  mate¬ 
rials.  I  still  give  the  preference  to  the  bath,  and  should  always  use  it 
for  studio  work  and  for  preparing  dry  plates.  This  is  not  a  hasty  pre¬ 
ference,  for  I  have  experimented  with  both  methods  of  exciting  the 
plates,  most  conscientiously  and  perseveringly,  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

There  are,  however,  some  special  uses  of  the  rapid  emulsion  method 
for  preparing  either  for  wet  or  dry  plates  away  from  home  which  have 
great  value,  and  will  always  recommend  it  to  the  tourist.  I  yield  to 
none  in  my  appreciation  of  it  for  this  special  purpose. 

A  correspondent  has  inquired  what  is  the  quality  of  the  negatives 
taken  by  Colonel  Wortley’s  emulsion  process,  apart  from  all  consider¬ 
ation  of  sensitiveness.  I  will  endeavour  to  state  my  own  opinion 
frankly  on  this  point  after  many  trials  of  the  process.  It  seems  to  me 
at  present  that  when  all  goes  right  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
these  negatives  are  ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  in  them  to  be  too  thin, 
and  the  time  of  exposure  so  as  to  get  the  best  results  seems  to  be  rather 
critical.  I  fancy  also  that  it  is  important  to  develops  the  plates  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  exposure.  There  is  no  tendency  to  fog,  but  a 
tendency  to  be  thin  and  grey.  I  have  not  yet  tried  any  of  his  last 
plates,  which  are  said  to  be  glued  so  firmly  down  to  the  glass.  With 
respect  to  the  uranium  salt  in  the  emulsion  I  am  still  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
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understand  what  its  peculiar  office  may  be.  The  process,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  is  no  doubt  the  most  interesting  novelty — in  fact,  the  only  one 
just  now  in  our  art,  and  I  most  heartly  wish  it  all  success.  The  best 
aid  we  can  give  it  is  to  try  it  conscientiously  and  discuss  it  fairly. 

Some  of  my  readers  who  are  naturalists  as  well  as  photographers  may 
be  interested  in  hearing  about  some  curious  insects  and  reptiles  which  I 
have  obtained  in  this  part  of  France.  Walking  the  other  day  through  a 
cliesnut  plantation  which  had  just  been  cut  down  close  for  hoops  for 
casks,  I  came  upon  a  reptile  which  is  veryj  uncommon  and  held  in 
great  abhorrence  by  the  peasantry  about  here,  called  a  salamander.  It 
is  a  sort  of  large  lizard  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with  black  stripes  and 
spots.  A  more  repulsive-looking  animal  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  and 
many  fabulous  stories  are  current  respecting  it.  Its  bite  is  said  to  be 
certain  death ;  and  some  horrible  result  is  said  to  follow  if*  it  should 
crawl  over  a  man’s  face  whilst  he  is  sleeping  on  the  grass.  I  have 
observed  many  times  a  curious  butterfly  with  a  long  tail,  which  seems  to 
fly  tail  first ;  and  this  morning  I  watched  for  some  minutes  the  evolutions 
of  a  pair  of  black  hornets,  or  rather  immense  wasps,  as  black  as  a  stag 
beetle.  Are  any  of  my  readers  familiar  with  these  curious  creatures? 
If  so,  a  line  about  them  would  much  oblige  me. 

I  have  already  described  M.  Davanne’s  new  levelling  stand ;  it  is  a 
very  convenient  invention.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A. 

j Redon,  March  23,  1S72. 

— + — 

The  Australian  Eclipse  Expedition.  — Exchanging  Antipodal 

Photographs. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  us  that  the  other  eclipse  observers 
were  more  fortunate  than  ours.  Still  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
us,  young  in  scientific  enterprise,  that  our  first  great  effort  met  with 
total  failure  at  the  last  moment,  after  all  the  preliminary  difficulties 
and  expenses  had  been  successfully  overcome. 

Instead  of  giving  you  an  account  at  second-hand,  I  send  that  written 
by  the  reporter  of  the  Melbourne  Argus,  who  accompanied  the  expe¬ 
dition,  to  use  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Beaufoy  Merlin,  the  Sydney  photographer  attached  to  the  party- 
lias  described  to  me  the  arrangements  made  and  the  difficulties  met 
with  in  the  photographic  department.  The  Melbourne  operators  had  a 
camera  with  a  thirty-inch  rectilinear  lens ;  while  the  apparatus  of  the 
Sydney  party  consisted  of  the  equatorial  telescope  of  ten  feet  four  inches 
focus,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  Government  Astronomer, 
and  attached  to  it  a  camera  with  a  thirty-inch  rectilinear  worked  by 
Mr.  Merlin.  They  were  stopped  down  for  equal  exposures,  and  the 
lenses  uncovered  simultaneously  by  the  same  movement.  Some  plates 
were  exposed  during  totality  in  spite  of  the  pouring  rain,  but,  of  course, 
with  no  result. 

Mr.  Merlin  has  kindly  given  me  some  photographs  which  he  took 
during  the  trip ;  they  may  be  interesting  to  you,  and  so  I  forward  them. 
You  may  judge  of  the  difficulties  under  which  they  were  taken  when  I 
mention  that  the  thermometer  stood  at  140°  in  the  dark  tent,  while  out¬ 
side  there  was  a  vertical  tropical  sun  above,  and  beneath  a  dazzling 
coral  strand.  The  brushwood  was  so  stunted  and  impenetrable  that  no 
shelter  could  be  got  for  the  tent,  and  the  plates  would  dry  before  the 
developer  could  be  applied. 

There  was  one  result  of  the  expedition,  however,  which,  I  think, 
will  prove  of  much  scientific  interest,  Mr.  Merlin  has  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  photographing  the  coast  from  a  passing  steamer.  I 
saw  an  instantaneous  picture  which  he  had  taken  whilst  steaming  along 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
coast.  The  disc  of  the  sun  appears  amongst  masses  of  cloud,  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  land  is  quite  sharp,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  detail — 
every  tree  on  the  horizon  being  quite  distinct,  while  the  waves  are 
breaking  in  the  foreground.  The  negative  got  scratched,  and  Mr. 
Merlin  threw  it  aside,  intending  to  take  more  on  the  return  voyage. 
Unfortunately  the  weather  turned  out  bad,  and  the  damaged  negative 
was  rescued  from  the  sink,  and  an  enlargement  to  twice  the  size  of  the 
negative  made  in  order  to  show  the  possibility  of  the  work  being 
done  satisfactorily. 

I  believe  the  Victorian  Government  are  at  present  having  a  portion  of 
the  coast  sketched  by  hand  for  their  charts— a  very  tedious  and  expensive 
work,  while,  at  the  best,  it  can  only  be  approximately  accurate ;  whereas 
by  photography  it  might  be  done  at  a  trifling  cost,  at  the  rate  of,  perhaps, 
forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day,  with  such  accuracy  that  a  vessel  coming 
within  sight  of  land  could  at  once  identify  its  position.  Mr.  Merlin 
intends  to  do  something  more  in  this  direction. 


I  am  very  glad  to  notice  the  desire  of  your  correspondent  “Lux”  to 
make  exchanges  with  Australian  amateurs.  I  shall  take  care  to  make 
his  proposal  as  widely  known  as  possible,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
few  amateurs  here  will  be  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Indeed, 
the  advantage  will  be  all  on  our  side ;  for  I  must  warn  your  corres¬ 
pondent  not  to  expect  anything  particularly  good  from  us.  But  a 
frequent  interchange  of  productions  will,  doubtless,  raise  the  standard 
here.  I  think  carbon  prints  would  be  most  valued  in  this  country,  as 
hardly  anything  by  that  process  has  been  produced  here.  My  j  pro¬ 
fessional  engagements  have  prevented  me  from  practising  any  photo- 
tographic  work  for  some  time;  but  I  think  I  can  promise  “  Lux  ”  some 
prints  in  a  month  or  two. 

I  hope  other  English  amateurs  will  follow  suit ;  and  I  would  suggest 
that,  if  it  would  not  be  too  great  a  tax  upon  you,  the  exchanges  should 
be  made  through  you.  The  pictures  from  here  might  be  sent  to  your 
care,  where  each  amateur  might  have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  those 
he  wished  to  have,  while  those  to  be  sent  out  in  return  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  your  approval.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  such  an  arrangement.  E.  B.  Docker,  M.A. 

Sydney,  January  27,  1872. 

The  following  is  the  account  referred  to : — 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  astronomical  party  when  they  had  once  effected 
a  landing  on  Eclipse  Island,  as  we  christened  the  point  of  observation. 
The  islet  was  soon  converted  into  a  bustling  little  canvas  town.  From 
nearly  every  tent  some  instrument  peered  out,  all  pointing  in  the  one 
direction,  as  though  these  mortals,  with  their  puny  optics,  thought  to 
stare  out  of  countenance  the  great  eye  of  day.  The  Victorian  party  had 
two  analysing  spectroscopes  and  an  integrating  spectroscope,  both  equa- 
torially  mounted.  The  first  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ellery,  and  the 
second  was  to  be  worked  by  Mr.  Foord,  both  gentlemen  having  assistants 
to  use  the  finding  telescopes  attached  to  pick  out  portions  of  the  corona 
for  examination.  The  two  analysing  spectroscopes  were  for  examining 
the  nature  of  the  light  of  the  chromosphere  and  the  corona ;  and  the 
integrating  spectroscope,  entrusted  to  Mr.  M ‘George,  was  designed  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  whole  light,  all  the  observations  being  directed 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  character  of  the  orb  from  which  the 
light  proceeds.  Professor  Wilson  had  two  Savart’s  polariscopes.  The 
object  of  polariscopic  observations  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  light  of 
the  corona  is  that  of  a  self-luminous  body  or  a  reflected  light;  also,  in 
the  case  of  its  being  a  reflected  light,  to  determine  the  angle  of  incidence, 
the  great  question  to  be  settled  being  whether  the  corona  is  an  appendage 
of  the  sun,  or  whether  it  exists  in  our  atmosphere.  There  was  aho  a 
magnetic  theodolite  to  record  magnetic  disturbances.  Mr.  Merlin, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Walter,  had  charge  of  the  photographic  department. 
The  principal  instrument  was  one  of  Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  lenses 
of  four  inches  aperture  and  thirty  inches  focal  length,  giving  an  image 
about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  equatorially  mounted,  and 
driven  by  clockwork.  It  was  intended  to  take  ten  views  during  the 
totality.  Mr.  White,  assisted  by  Mr.  Black,  directed  the  instruments 
for  determining  the  position  of  the  station  and  predicting  the  time  of 
the  different  phases  of  the  eclipse.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  December, 
a  brick  pier  to  support  the  transit  instruments  was  built.  The  pier  was 
made  square,  as  the  instruments  had  to  be  placed  not  only  in  the  meridian 
for  the  accurate  determination  of  the  time  and  longitude,  but  also  at 
right  angles  to  the  meridian  for  finding  the  altitude.  The  first  obser¬ 
vations  were  made  by  an  eight-inch  altazimuth,  which  does  not  require 
such  a  massive  stand  as  the  transit.  This  gave  very  nearly  the  local 
time  and  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  By  means  of  these  data  the 
transit  was  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian,  the  finding  of  the 
latitude  by  this  method  being  more  troublesome  and  requiring  finer 
weather  than  the  finding  of  the  time.  On  the  first  night  the  sky  was 
rather  cloudy,  so  that  only  two  complete  observations  could  be  taken. 
The  next  night  three  observations  were  obtained,  and  the  third  night 
four  observations  were  made.  This  being  considered  sufficient  for  the 
latitude,  the  instrument  was  next  moniing  placed  in  the  meridian,  but 
the  weather  was  so  unfavourable  that  no  observations  could  be  taken  in 
that  position,  so  that  the  altazimuth  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  time 
observations. 

The  Sydney  party  were  furnished  with  an  equatorial  telescope,  made 
by  Merz,  of  Munich,  with  seven  and  a-quarter  inches  clear  aperture  and 
ten  feet  four  inches  focal  length,  mounted  on  the  German  plan.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  telescope  was  an  apparatus  for  taking  photographs  in  the 
principal  focus  of  the  object  glass  ;  also  a  photographic  lens  and  camera, 
by  which  a  second  series  of  photographs  could  be  taken  simultaneously, 
the  photographic  lens  having  a  three-inch  aperture  and  thirty-inch  focal 
length.  There  were,  in  addition,  two  small  telescopes  of  two-inch  aper¬ 
ture,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  twenty,  mounted  equatorially  and 
driven  by  clockwork,  and  a  third  telescope  of  three  and  a-half  inch 
aperture  and  four  feet  six  inch  focal  length.  The  party  intended  to 
take  a  double  series  of  photographs,  to  make  two  independent  drawings, 
and  to  make  naked- eye  drawings  and  observations.  The  duties  were 
apportioned  as  follbws  : — Mr.  Russell,  the  Government  Astronomer,  was 
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to  take  photographs  with  the  large  telescope,  Mr.  Beaufoy  Merlin 
photographs  with  the  camera,  the  Rev.  W.  Scott  and  Lieutenant 
Gowlland  to  make  drawings  with  small  telescope,  and  Mr.  W.  M ‘Don¬ 
nell  to  act  as  timekeeper.  The  passengers  were  furnished  with  dia¬ 
grams,  and  each  received  instructions  to  pay  special  attention  to  some 
one  particular  portion  of  the  phenomena.  When  the  day  of  the  eclipse 
arrived  the  instruments  were  all  working  admirably.  There  had  been 
numerous  rehearsals  to  secure  the  utmost  economy  of  time,  and  all  felt 
that  nothing  but  clear  weather  was  needed  for  success. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  the  11th  December,  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  Melbourne,  the  sky  became  seriously  overcast.  The  clouds  had 
been  gathering  in  dense,  dark  masses  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening, 
and  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  there  was  an  awful  thunderstorm,  which 
lasted  over  an  hour.  The  glow  of  the  lightning,  which  came  down  in 
sheets  of  flame,  and  the  rattle  and  crash  of  the  thunder  which  followed  the 
flash  instantly,  were  inexpressibly  grand.  It  was  something  quite  beyond 
the  experience  of  anyone  on  board.  Some  of  the  men  in  the  forecastle  were 
on  their  knees  praying  vigorously.  A  portion  of  the  astronomical  party 
returned  from  the  shore  in  the  middle  of  the  storm.  While  they  were 
ascending  the  ship’s  side  the  lightning  struck  the  iron  rigging,  leaped 
across  from  stanchion  to  stanchion  in  balls  of  fire,  and  broke  off  at  the 
ropes  depending  from  the  dead-eyes  with  loud  crackling  noises  before  it 
reached  the  sea.  The  vessel  was  lit  up  from  stem  to  stern  with  a  blinding 
light,  and  those  on  deck  could  see  nothing  for  some  seconds  after  each 
flash.  The  party  in  the  boat  were  so  much  affected  in  this  way  that 
some  alarm  prevailed  at  first.  Each  one  thought  he  had  been  deprived 
of  sight,  and  asked  his  neighbour  how  it  was  with  him.  Had  we  been 
in  a  wooden  ship  the  consequences  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
serious.  This  storm  unfortunately  did  not  clear  the  atmosphere.  Next 
morning,  the  day  of  the  eclipse,  every  eye  was  turned  heavenward.  To 
our  dismay  there  was  not  a  speck  of  sky  to  be  seen.  At  ten  o’clock 
there  were  several  breaks  in  the  clouds,  and  the  sun  showed  himself  for 
a  few  seconds,  but  an  hour  and  a-half  later  all  was  dense  cloud  again. 
Things  looked  brightest  at  mid-day,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  fine  afternoon.  Then  dark  clouds  swept  up  from  the  horizon, 
and  extinguished  almost  every  hope.  At  two  o’clock  there  was  yet 
another  chance,,  though  a  faint  one.  This  was  tantalising.  Every 
interest  centered  in  a  few  patches  of  sky  and  their  relations  to  the 
neighbouring  clouds.  There  were  aggravating  clouds  of  every  imagina¬ 
ble  form  and  variety — cirrus,  stratus,  cumulus,  nimbus — all  were  there 
at  various  times  of  the  day,  assuming  the  most  distressing  shapes,  but 
giving  no  promise  of  dissolving. 

‘  ‘  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that’s  dragonish  ; 

A  vapour,  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion, 

A  towered  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 

A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon’t,  that  nod  unto  the  world 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air.” 

The  computation  of  the  duration  of  the  eclipse  was  found  to  be  very 
accurate,  the  eclipse  occurring,  as  near  as  could  be  judged,  three  or  four 
seconds  before  the  predicted  time.  The  computation  was  as  follows : — 
First  contact,  lh.  15m.  6s. ;  commencement  of  totality,  2h.  42m.  23s. ; 
end  of  totality,  2h.  45m.  49s. ;  last  contact,  4h.  lm.  6s.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  contact  there  was  scarcely  a  rift  in  the  canopy  of  clouds.  The 
sun  was  wholly  obscured.  A  few  seconds  later  a  passing  glimpse  was 
obtained,  showing  that  the  encroachment  of  the  dark  body  of  the  moon 
on  the  bottom  edge  of  the  sun’s  disc  had  begun.  Then  all  was  dark 
again  excepting  a  faint  luminous  spot  indicating  the  radiant  body’s 
position.  A  sharp  shower  fell  at  this  time,  and  the  instruments  exposed 
had  to  be  covered  up.  A  drizzling  rain  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon.  At  the  faintest  indication  of  a  break  in  the  clouds 
the  astronomers  ran  out  of  their  tents  and  endeavoured  to  take  observa¬ 
tions,  but  without  any  result.  Seven  minutes  before  the  commencement 
of  totality  there  was  a  gleam  of  light  from  the  sun,  but  the  phase  of  the 
eclipse  could  not  be  discerned.  We  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
silver  sickle  of  the  sun  at  the  top  just  before  the  full  obscuration ;  then 
darkness  fell  suddenly  like  a  pall  on  the  surrounding  objects,  and  we 
knew  that  totality  had  begun.  It  was  a  strange  weird  light  at  first. 
The  large  billowy  clouds  assumed  olive  and  purple  tints,  and  then 
changed  to  an  ashen  hue.  These  colours  were  reflected  in  the  sea  with 
some  variations  of  light  green  and  copper.  Men  looked  livid  in  the 
light,  and  everything  around  had  a  most  unearthly  appearance.  The 
steamer  at  anchor  showed  with  a  wonderful  distinctness ;  every  line, 
spar,  and  bit  of  cordage  stood  out  against  the  horizon  with  the  sharpness 
of  a  highly-magnified  stereoscopic  picture.  There  was  no  total  darkness, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  amount  of  light  diffused  in  the  clouds.  During 
totality  newspaper  print  could  be  read  without  much  difficulty ;  nor  was 
there  any  perceptible  diminution  in  the  temperature.  The  three  minutes 
and  a-half  seemed  exceedingly  short.  We  saw  nothing  of  the  corona 
beyond  a  brief  glimpse  of  a  luminous  mark  shining  faintly  through  the 
vapours ;  some  said  they  detected  a  decided  red  tinge.  The  clouds 
turned  black,  the  tints  disappeared  from  the  sea,  and  utter  darkness 
seemed  coming  upon  us,  when  a  few  rays  of  light  played  upon  the  edges 
of  a  great  bank  of  clouds  in  the  N.W.,  some  of  the  grey  tints  of  dawn 
appeared,  and  daylight  came  back  with  a  rush  as  from  the  lifting  of  a 
Veil.  A  hawk  which  had  been  sailing  about  swept  down  into  a  bush  on 
the  island  to  roost  as  soon  as  totality  began.  When  daylight  returned 
he  was  astonished  to  find  himself  within  a  few  feet  of  forty  or  fifty  men, 


and  flew  off  in  wild  alarm.  Though  daylight  had  returned  the  sun  was 
still  hidden  by  the  clouds.  A  minute  later  we  faintly  saw  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  the  solar  limb  at  the  bottom  like  a  fine  luminous  thread,  when 
more  clouds  interposed  and  shut  out  the  great  luminary  for  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon.  This  was  all  that  was  vouchsafed  to  U3  of  the  grand 
phenomena  of  a  total  solar  eclipse.  Never  was  nature  more  assiduously 
wooed  to  reveal  her  treasures  to  science  ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
Of  the  upward  and  onward  march  of  the  moon,  the  successive  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  solar  spots,  the  brilliant  breaking  into  view  of  Bailey’s 
beads,  the  passage  of  the  shadow  through  the  air,  the  rose-coloured 
prominences  and  coronal  radiations  during  totality,  the  reappearance  of 
the  solar  crescent,  and  the  final  retreat  of  the  lunar  shadow  into  space, 
we  had  seen  nothing.  No  observation  could  be  taken  by  instrument. 
Mr.  Russell  exposed  a  photographic  plate  for  twenty  seconds  during 
totality,  but  got  no  result. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  pack  up  and  head  the  ship  for  home.  The 
work  was  commenced  before  the  eclipse  was  over,  the  rain  falling  dis¬ 
mally  all  the  time,  and  was  completed  in  less  than  three  hours.  The 
disappointment  to  all  was  very  great.  It  was  especially  felt  by  the 
astronomical  party,  but  they  bore  it  bravely,  as  became  men  who  had 
faithfully  performed  their  duty.  When  over  dessert  that  evening  Mr. 
Ellery  proposed,  in  the  interests  of  science,  ‘  ‘  Success  to  the  other 
eclipse  expeditions,”  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  cordially  wish  that 
all  the  other  observers  might  have  presented  to  their  view  the  radiant 
globe  projected  on  an  azure  sky,  instead  of  the  mountains  of  dull  cloud 
that  desolated  our  hopes.  One  toast  suggested  another,  and  a  tolerably 
full  list  was  done  justice  to. 

The  return  voyage  was  begun  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
December.  The  only  lasting  traces  of  the  astronomers  left  on  the 
island  were  the  photographers’  dark  rooms  and  the  brick  foundations 
used  for  the  instruments,  in  which  were  entombed  two  bottles  contain¬ 
ing  coins  and  newspapers,  and  some  particulars  of  the  expedition.  A 
member  of  the  party,  animated  by  something  of  the  spirit  of  Old 
Mortality  in  his  desire  to  preserve  from  oblivion  the  mortuary  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  expedition,  inscribed  this  touching  record  on  the  slab  which 
formed  the  top  of  one  of  these  pedestals — “Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
the  Australian  Eclipse  Expedition.” 

— ♦ — 

JOURNALISTIC  SINS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  may  forget  the  courtesy  due  to  our  Editors  in  pre¬ 
suming  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  manner  of  conducting  a  journal ;  but 
I  may  be  allowed  to  allude  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  photographers 
in  general — that  the  bias  given  in  favour  of  individuals  is  open  to  the 
interpretation  that  some  authors  of  “immensely”  good  things  are 
heralded  to  the  world  as  great  discoverers,  and,  indeed,  great  bene¬ 
factors  to  the  photographic  public.  New  discoveries  should  indeed  be 
proclaimed  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  your  correspondents  can 
possibly  work  up  ;  but  an  old  subject,  or  an  improvement  on  a  worn- 
out  process,  should  be  received  with  that  moderation  which  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  facts  will  warrant. 

A  great  portion  of  your  journal  is  weekly  devoted  to  extolling  the 
virtues  of  the  rapid  collodio-bromide  plates  of  certain  manufacture  ; 
but,  for  one,  I  can  hardly  recognise  this  as  photographic  literature. 
Rapid  dry  plates  equal  to  wet  appear  in  new  garbs  almost  every  month. 
Dr.  Norris  advertised  this  years  ago,  and  many  workers  can  verify  all 
that  he  set  forth  in  his  bill  of  fare.  The  same  plates  are  now  made, 
and  being  equal  to  tbe  best  and  most  sensitive  exposed  right  out  of  the 
bath,  what  is  the  marvel  about  the  new  collodio-urano-bromide  process  ? 
Are  they  twice  as  quick  as  wet  ?  If  so,  they  must  still  be  four  times  aa 
slow  as  Mr.  Sutton’s  own  rapid  dry  plates,  that  he  says  are  eight  times 
more  sensitive  than  wet  collodion. 

Have  these  plates  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  a  veritable  existence  ?  or  are  they 
only  worked  out  in  theory  ?  The  “  Major  Russell  ”  rapid  plates  can  be 
made  by  any  one  anxious  to  do  so.  His  process  is  simple  and  sure,  and 
his  plates  equal  to  the  author’s  estimate  of  them.  The  Liverpool  Dry 
Plate  Company,  I  think,  profess  to  confer  the  same  sensitiveness  if  the 
person  will  encounter  the  risk  of  failure.  Mr.  George  Dawson,  now 
manufacturing  rapid  dry  plates,  lays  down  the  same  injunction.  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea  has  succeeded  second  to  none  in  the  rapidity  of  his  work, 
endorsed  by  reliable  and  painstaking  photographers,  whose  opinions 
unquestionably  substantiate  his  assertions.  Photographic  history  is  full 
of  the  wonders  of  rapid  dry  plate  work.  Many  men  of  the  greatest 
veracity  have  their  own  little  wonders  to  relate ;  but  a  giant  is  in  the 
field,  and  their  pigmy  voices  cannot  be  heard.  “  Science”  is  straining 
every  nerve  to  prepare  the  vulgar  minds  for  the  good  things  in  store  for 
them.  Yet  no  one  knows  the  composition  of  this  gilded  pill  but 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley. 

You,  Messrs.  Editors,  have  thought  fit  to  inoculate  your  readers  with 
the  idea  that  the  culminating  point  of  photography  has  been  reached. 
You  certainly  must  be  in  possession  of  the  undivulged  formulse ;  and  yet 
you  are  slow  to  make  known  to  us  the  time  when  the  nitrate  bath  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  refiner’s.  Weeks  ago  you  were  on  the  eve  of  doing  so ;  but 
surely  an  Editor’s  modesty  cannot  be  so  great  as  to  restrain  him  in  a 
revolution  that  is  prolific  of  so  much  good  !  Or  shall  we  premise  that 
you  see  your  way  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  your  subscribers  by 
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eclipsing  the  process  that  is  to  appear  in  all  its  refulgence  in  a  “future” 
number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  ? 

The  publication  of  the  urano-bromide  process  will,  doubtless,  be  good 
(at  least  we  hope  so);  but  Mr.  Sutton,  in  his  theory  of  it,  will  have  a 
difficulty  of  steering  clear  of  the  incontrovertible  evidence  shown  by  him 
to  us  years  ago — that  a  bromide  film  was  an  unphilosophical  way  of 
obtaining  the  perfection  of  results.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  (I  think)  1862  he  read  a  paper,  and  believed,  no  doubt, 
he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  principle  that  was  working  such  radical 
changes  in  his  philosophical  estimate  of  a  “  dry  process  equal  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  that  of  wet.” 

In  troubling  you  with  this  long  letter  my  only  regret  is  that  the 
Editor’s  notions  of  supporting  a  process,  and  those  of  his  correspondent 
also,  are  a  little  too  prominent  for — Yours,  &c., 

March  26,  1872.  A  Country  Photographer. 

[Our  country  friend  appears  to  be  somewhat “  riled”  because  we 
have  not  fulfilled  the  promise  made  of  publishing  the  details  of  Col. 
Wortley’s  process.  In  any  promise  made  by  us  there  was  always 
the  proviso — provided  we  were  informed  of  it.  When  we  fixed  a  pro¬ 
bable  time  for  the  publication  of  details  we  merely  repeated  what 
was  told  to  us  by  Col.  Wortley.  For  ourselves  we  have  no  more 
knowledge  of  the  process  than  our  correspondent  himself;  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  numerous  correspondents  who 
have  written  in  a  strain  somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing  that  as 
soon  as  Col.  Wortley  places  us  in  a  position  to  do  so  we  shall 
redeem  the  promise  we  made  on  his  authority. — Eds.J 


Photographic  Society  of  France. — Our  French  correspondent  (Mr. 
Sutton)  has  sent  us  the  following.  Coming  at  a  late  hour  we  have  not 
been  able  to  attach  the  report  to  our  correspondent’s  weekly  communi¬ 
cation  : — At  the  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  on  March 
1st,  a  great  many  favourable  remarks  were  made  respecting  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley’s  new  process,  principally  by  members  who  were  present 
at  the  demonstration  of  it  which  he  gave  in  M.  Davanne’s  studio  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  which  bore  out  all  that  I  have  said  in  describing  in  a 
recent  letter  what  occurred.  The  portrait  then  taken  of  myself  was 
exhibited  at  the  meeting,  and  the  only  fault  found  with  it  was  a  little 
marbling  on  the  background — a  defect  pointed  out  by  M.  Davanne.  At 
the  same  meeting  some  new  samples  of  Obernetter  paper  were  exhibited, 
also  some  prints  in  natural  sepia  by  M.  Jeanrenaud.  A  member  present 
(I  believe  M.  Andra),  an  amateur,  exhibited  some  sensitive  pigment  paper 
which  had  been  preserved  two  years,  and  which  had  exactly  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  leather.  The  Obernetter  paper  seems  to  be  excellent  in  all 
respects  save  one,  viz.,  that  the  collodion  film  is  liable  to  blister  and 
crack.  M.  Davanne  recommends  to  use  very  weak  toning  and  fixing 
solutions  as  a  remedy.  At  the  previous  meeting  the  Secretary  did  me 
the  honour  to  read  my  remarks  respecting  their  Society  in  my  letter  at 
page  43.  They  are  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  with  the  following  comment : — 
‘La  socidte  remercie  la  redaction  du  British  Journal  de  ces  lignes  de 
bonne  confraternite.”* 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted,  a  Ross’s  medium-angle  5x4  doublet  lens,  in  exchange  for  a  good 
horizontal  hunting  watch  and  silver  guard.— Address,  F.  Buckingham, 
photographer,  Charlbury,  Oxon. 

A  No.  1  Ross  carte  lens,  new  and  complete,  with  Waterhouse  stops,  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  No.  1a  or  Iaa  rectilinear. — Address,  S.  Arlidge,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Weedon,  Northamptonshire. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  ne  ei  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  recently  Registered — 

W.  Murray  (Glasgow).—-  Copy  of  Drawing  entitled  “  Empire  and  An  are, hie  f 
by  Perrie  Langlade,  Lassivade. 

A.  E.  Lesage  (Dublin). — Three  Portraits  of  R.  P.  Blennerhasset,  Esq.,  31. P., 
and  two  Groups  of  Mr.  Blennerhasset  and  a  Friend. 

To  Correspondents.— As  we  go  to  press  a  day  earlier  this  week,  we  have 
to  claim  the  indulgence  of  several  correspondents,  whose  letters,  arriving 
at  the  last  moment,  we  have  had  scarcely  time  even  to  read.  We  may  here 
state  that  as  the  Correspondence  department  of  the  J ournal  occupies  much  more 
time  than  our  readers  can  possibly  imagine,  it  is  desirable  that  letters  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible.  On  one  occasion  we  received 
twenty-one  letters  within  an  hour  of  our  despatching  the  last  matter  to  the 
printer,  and  all  of  these  correspondents  expected  their  special  wants  to  be 
attended  to  in  that  week’s  number.  Verb.  sap. 

S.  S.  Crewds on. —Received. 

J.  Waller. — Received.  Thanks. 

R.  D.  J. — This  gentleman  has  sent  five  shillings  to  the  Blair  fund. 

W.  W — Apply  a  little  varnish  round  the  margin  of  the  plates  before  beginning 
to  develope ;  the  films  will  then  adhere. 

*  The  Society  thanks  the  staff  of  The  British  Journal  for  these  lines  of  good 
fellowship. 


Puzzled.— Roman  vitriol  is  sulphate  of  copper.  Bluestone  is  another  name  for 
the  same  salt.  Copperas  is  a  popular  name  for  protosulphato  of  iron. 

Ozone. — 1.  Use  distilled  water. — 2.  Print  in  clouds  from  a  separate  negative.— 
3.  Cut  a  hole  of  any  suitable  shape  in  a  piece  of  card,  and  place  it  about  an 
inch  in  front  of  the  negative. 

R.  H.  E. — If  the  portrait  combination  be  used  with  stops  of  the  same  size  as 
the  single  or  landscape  lens,  both  being  of  the  same  focal  length,  the  land¬ 
scape  lens  will  be  the  more  rapid  of  the  two. 

Capt.  Samuel  Barrett,  3rd  Hussars  (Ahmednuggur,  Bombay). — Letter  and 
cheque  duly  received.  Back  numbers  of  the  Journal  from  January  1st,  and 
Almanac  for  1872,  have  been  forwarded. 

T.  N.  C.  (Edinburgh). — Filter  the  clear  solution  from  the  deposit  and  dissolve 
the  latter  in  ammonia,  using  no  more  than  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  To 
this  add  the  ordinary  solution,  and  the  bath  will  work  as  well  as  ever. 

Frederick  Lock. — If  the  lens  be  corrected  for  portraiture  no  other  kind  of 
correction  is  required  for  it  when  used  for  enlarging.  If  you  send  us  the 
two  elements  in  the  computation  we  can  easily  give  you  all  the  other  dimen¬ 
sions  and  measurements. 

Geo.  B.  Hansard. — 1.  Allow  the  ray  of  light  to  fall  upon  a  plate  of  glass  at 
an  angle  of  56°  and  it  will  be  polarised.. — 2.  The  cause  of  the  rays  not  con' 
verging  outside  of  the  condensers  is  the  closeness  of  the  light  to  them- 
Withdraw  the  light,  and  in  proportion  asjyou  do  so  the  transmitted  rays 
will  converge. 

E.  Fletcher. — Dry  collodion  plates  may  be  prepared  in  such  a  variety  of  ways 
that  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  advise  you  It  may  be  better  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  tannin  or  coffee  processes,  which  are  similar,  and  are  both 
simple  and  certain.  For  a  detailed  account  of  either  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
other  good  dry  processes,  see  our  Almanac,  or  any  good  manual  of  photo¬ 
graphy. 

X.  Y.  Z.;  George  Ashton;  John  S.  Price;  Amateur;  and  A.  H. — W« 
really  are  unable  to  give  any  information  concerning  the  timo  when  th0 
details  of  the  process  are  to  be  published.  The  latest  information  that  w0 
have  obtained  on  th«  subject  is  that  it  is  to  be  published  as  a  pamphlet, 
advance  sheets  of  which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  photographic  journals.  We 
think  that  the  surmises  of  A.  H.  and  John  S.  Price  are  wrong;  they  are  at 
least  uncharitable. 

J.  B.  C.  F.  (Lutterworth).— 1.  The  tannin,  judging  from  appearance,  seems  to 
be  a  fine  sample.  That  which  we  use  is  very  similar.  Major  Russell’s 
instructions  for  dissolving  tannin  are  to  mix  it  with  distilled  water  in  a  glass 
vessel,  stirring  it  occasionally  with  a  glass  rod  until  dissolved.  Should  there 
be  little  resin  present  the  solution  will  be  complete  in  a  few  minutes;  after 
which  it  must  be  filtered,  employing  a  fresh  piece  of  paper  for  a  second  and 
third  filtration.  A  little  alcohol  is  then  added.  It  should  not  be  used  until 
perfectly  clear. — 2.  We  are  unable  to  say  when  Colonel  Wortley  will  publish 
the  details  of  his  emulsion  process. 

Ignorant  Amateur. — After  more  experience  with  collodio-bromide  plates  you 
will  find  that  much  in  developing  that  now  appears  formidable  to  you  will 
disappear.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  will  last  for  a  long  period — 
certainly  for  a  year  or  two.  Keep  it  out  of  the  light  as  much  as  convenient. 
In  filtering  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion  lay  a  glass  plate  over  the  filter ;  this 
will  prevent  evaporation.  For  a  pouring  bottle  select  one  with  a  lip,  and  make 
a  cap  of  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha  to  fit  tightly  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
bottle.  Any  clever  carpenter  will  make  a  drying  box,  if  you  hand  him  the 
Journal  containing  the  directions. 


A  New  Photographic  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  photographers 
held  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  dry  processes.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers : — President:  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  —  Vice-Presidents:  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  and  Mr.  Russell 
Manners  Gordon.  —  Treasurer:  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. — Secretary:  Mr. 
JohnW.  Gough,  1,  Prospect  Place,  Ladywell,  Lewisham"  S.E. — Council: 
Messrs.  England,  Sebastian  Davis,  Simpson,  and  Taylor.  Among  the 
names  of  the  enrolled  members  we  observed  those  of  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill, 
Sir  John  Sebright,  Major  Peploe,  Lieutenant  Abney,  Canon  Beechy, 
Messrs.  Henry  Cooper,  W.  B.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Brooks.  Among  those 
proposed  as  foreign  honorary  members  were  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Sutton.  The  names  of  those  proposed  for  election  as 
members  have  to  be  sent  in  at  least  a  week  prior  to  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  to  be  balloted  for,  and  two  black  balls  are  to  exclude. 
The  meetings  are  to  be  held  at  seven  o’clock  on  the  first  Friday  in  each 
month,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelpbi,  and 
it  is  considered  to  be  imperative  that  eaolx  member  should  read  a  paper 
or  make  a  communication,  at  least  once  a  year,  on  some  point  connected 
with  dry-plate  practice.  Ladies  are  eligible  for  election  as  members, 
and  practical  dry-plate  photographers  throughout  the  country  are  invited 
to  join  this  association.  An  occasional  out-door  trip  will  diversify  the 
summer  proceedings  of  the  club.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Secretary,  whose  address  we  have  indicated  above. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  March  23,  1872. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Fradelle  and  Leach,  Regent-street,  photographers. 
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ON  CRACKING  OP  VARNISHED  FILMS. 

It  has  been  occasionally  noticed  that  the  varnish  covering  the 
reduced  silver  in  a  negative  hardens  more  quickly  than  that  coating 
the  simple  collodion  layer.  Again :  it  has  been  observed  that  cracks 
in  old  varnished  negatives  often  appear  to  start  from  a  metallic  centre, 
and  are  on  the  whole  less  frequent  —at  least  in  the  early  stage  of 
development — in  the  transparent  portions  of  a  negative.  Assuming 
the  above  to  be  true  to  a  limited  extent— and  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  above  we  are  willing  to  admit— -a  very  curious  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  occurred  to  us  some  time  since,  and  such  as 
it  is  we  propose  now  very  briefly  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  varieties  of  varnish  leave  on  evapora¬ 
tion  a  hard  resinous  film,  which  is  liable  to  crack  on  very  trifling 
provocation.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  leave  layers  which  remain 
comparatively  soft  and  tacky  for  a  considerable  time.  The  best 
varnish  is  that  which  affords  a  moderately  hard  and  tough  film,  free 
from  the  defects  above  alluded  to.  All  resinous  layers  are  liable  to 
become  brittle  by  age,  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  loss  of  the 
softer  constituents  either  by  slow  evaporation  or,  on  the  other,  by 
the  oxidation  of  those  toughening  materials  and  their  conversion  into 
brittle  products.  When  such  a  change  takes  place  generally  through¬ 
out  a  resiuous  layer  a  minimum  of  mischief  may  be  anticipated ;  but 
if  the  film  become  hard  and  brittle  only  in  parts,  then  the  ultimate 
risk  is  increased  owing  to  the  different  power  of  various  portions  of 
the  film  to  bear  changes  of  temperature  or  humidity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  most  brittle  portions  of  a  varnish  layer  are,  of  course, 
those  most  likely  to  give  way  under  such  adverse  circumstances.  If, 
as  has  been  stated  by  several  observers,  cracks  in  the  layer  of  var¬ 
nish  on  a  negative  more  frequently  have  their  origin  in  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  layer  immediately  covering  silver  than  in  those  parts 
which  have  little  but  plain  collodion  beneath  them,  we  may  fairly 
connect  the  occurrence  of  cracks  with  brittleness  of  the  film— if 
what  we  have  already  stated  be  true.  This  brittleness  may  be  the 
result  of  the  loss  of  the  softer  constituents  of  the  varnish  by  evapo¬ 
ration  or  their  conversion  into  brittle  compounds  by  oxidation.  It 
is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  admit  that  either  evaporation  or  oxidation 
would  go  on  more  rapidly  in  those  portions  of  the  varnish  covering 
the  metallic  film ;  but  an  old  and  very  interesting  observation  of  the 
late  Professor  Graham  appears  to  us  to  warrant  the  view  that  the 
result  is  brought  about  by  oxidation,  but  oxidation  effected  in  a  very 
singular  manner. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  metal  silver  possesses  the 
power  of  absorbing  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  oxygen  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  This  oxygen  is  retained  in  some  singularly  loose 
form  of  combination,  or  “  occluded,”  as  Prof.  Graham  termed  it.  This 
absorption  occurs  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  absorption  which  takes  place  when  molten  silver  is  exposed  to  air. 
As  the  negative  image  consists  mainly  of  metallic  silver,  it  is  certain — 
if  the  experiments  of  Graham  and  others  are  to  be  trusted — that  this 
layer  is  also  highly  charged  with  oxygen.  Since  the  latter  body  is 
held  by  the  silver  in  an  exceedingly  loose  condition,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  varnish  covering  the  metallic  portions  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  image  is  peculiarly  liable  to  oxidation,  since  it  is  in  intimate 


contact  with  a  metal  capable  of  yielding  up  oxygen  with  great  facility 
There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  understanding  where  the  oxygen 
is  to  come  from,  in  order  that  the  change  from  tough  to  brittle  varnish 
may  be  effected  by  the  chemical  alteration  of  the  soft  compounds  into 
more  or  less  brittle  products. 

It  may  be  asked— Could  not  this  “  occluded”  oxygen  in  silver  form¬ 
ing  the  image  be  removed  if  it  were  worth  while  to  do  so  ?  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the  negative  to  stand  in  a  bath  of 
alcohol  containing  pyrogallic  acid,  and  to  which  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
ammonia  have  been  added ;  then  washing  the  plate  with  alcohol,  and 
pouring  on  the  varnish  before  the  washing  alcohol  has  time  to 
evaporate.  In  this  way  the  silver  film,  if  dried  in  the  first  instance, 
can  have  its  occluded  oxygen  removed,  and  then  get  a  coat  of 
varnish  without  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 


We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  announce  that  at  the  inaugural  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Dry  Plate  Club,  this  (Friday)  evening,  in  the  anticipated 
absence  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  president,  who  is 
not  at  present  in  London,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  will  fill  up  the 
time  that  would  otherwise  be  occupied  by  the  delivery  of  an  inaugural 
address  by  furnishing  the  working  details  of  his  urano-bromide 
emulsion  process.  We  may  therefore  promise  that  in  our  next  issue 
the  numerous  inquirers  who  have  expressed  their  desire  for  these 
details  will  have  their  wishes  gratified.  In  selecting  the  new  club 
for  divulging  the  particulars  of  the  new  process  Colonel  Wortley 
has,  in  our  estimation,  done  a  graceful  act;  and  we  hope  that  no 
meeting  of  this  body  will  be  allowed  to  take  place  without  the 
members  endeavouring  to  emulate  him  in  the  desire  to  make  com¬ 
munications  which  if  of  minor  importance  may  yet  prove  beneficial 
in  other  departments. 

We  met  a  few  days  since  with  a  mixture  which  affords  a  very 
highly  actinic  light  when  a  small  quantity  is  suddenly  burnt  under  a 
suitable  hood  for  removing  the  dangerous  fumes  produced  during 
combustion.  The  mixture  contains  in  one  hundred  parts — 


Moisture  .  13 

Chlorate  of  potash .  44  5 

Magnesium,  in  powder  .  2  9 

Sulphuret  of  arsenic  .  513 


The  best  mode  of  getting  a  brilliant  flash  with  this  light  is  to  obtain 
a  large  spirit  flame,  and  rolling  some  flannel  steeped  in  spirit  of  wine 
round  a  small  hoop  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  When  the 
spirit  is  ignited  a  large  sheet  of  flame  is  obtained,  into  which  a  small 
portion  of  the  mixture  can  be  projected  with  the  certainty  of 
instantly  igniting.  _ 

In  our  last  number  we  stated  that  we  had  made  a  definite  application 
to  Mr.  Guppy  for  permission  to  be  present  when  the  so-called  “  spirit 
photographs”  were  being  taken,  and,  further,  that  he  would  allow  us 
to  operate  and  to  use  our  own  camera,  chemicals,  and  glass  plates, 
with  a  view  to  publishing  the  result  in  this  Journal.  To  these 
inquiries  we  have  received  the  following  very  definite  reply : — 

“Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  the  question  put  by  you,  as  soon  as  your 
health  and  your  time  and  the  weather  permit,  I  will  arrange  for  you  as 
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follows You  shall  take  your  own  camera  and  glass  plates,  and  you 
shall  sit  for  a  spirit  photograph.  I  cannot  answer  for  your  getting  one, 
hut  if  you  will  give  time  and  patience,  and  attend  to  my  suggestions, 
it  is  very  probable  you  will  get  one — if  not  at  once,  after  a  trial  or  two. 
You  shall  develope  it  yourself  with  your  own  chemicals  (this  I  take  on 
me  to  answer  Mr.  Hudson  will  allow,  at  my  request,  in  your  special 
case). — Yours,  very  truly,  Saml.  Guppy.” 

This  certainly  is  fair  enough,  and  is  all  that  can  meanwhile  be 
expected.  As  soon  as  the  various  contingencies  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Guppy  permit  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  permission  granted. 


THE  REAL  NOVELTY  IN  COL.  WORTLEY’S 
PROCESS. 

I  hardly  know  which  most  to  admire — Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  new 
process,  or  the  talent  which  he  has  shown  in  bringing  it  before  the 
public,  more  particularly  in  France.  Here,  it  may  be  affirmed 
without  exaggeration,  one-half  of  the  population  have  had  it  put 
before  them  in  all  its  details,  down  even  to  the  composition  of  the 
developing  solution  in  cubic  centimetres  and  grammes.  _  The 
particulars  of  the  grand  experimental  trial,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  M. 
Davanne’s  studio,  published  with  great  minuteness  by  M.  Ernest 
Lacan,  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie,  of  which  he  is  editor, 
have  been  copied  into  many  of  the  leading  French  journals,  down 
even  to  the  Paris  Petit  Journel,  published  daily  at  one  sou,  and 
which  has,  perhaps,  the  largest  circulation  of  all,  and  penetrates 
into  every  corner  of  France.  Even  in  the  little  provincial  town  of 
Redon,  in  the  least  civilised  part  of  France,  Brittany,  all  my 
French  friends  have  now  heard  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  (a  name 
which  it  puzzles  them  greatly  to  pronounce)  and  his  process, 
through  the  medium  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  journals  which 
they  take  in. 

Thus  in  France,  as  in  England  and  elsewhere,  even  photographers 
sometimes  get  the  news  of  improvements  in  their  art  through  the 
indirect  medium  of  their  daily  paper ;  for  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  there  are  many  of  them  who  show  such  apathy  in  all  that 
respects  the  progress  and  interests  of  an  art  which  they  have 
adopted,  either  as  a  profession  or  a  hobby,  that  they  do  not  regularly 
subscribe  to  a  photographic  journal !  Last  autumn  I  was  surprised 
and  pained  to  notice  this  fact  in  the  case  of  the  two  leading  photo¬ 
graphic  portraitists  in  so  fine  and  populous  a  city  as  Nantes;  and  to 
observe  that  not  only  the  processes,  but  even  the  names,  of  such 
men  as  Poitevin,  Tessie  du  Mothay,  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  Davanne, 
Jeanrenaud,  &c.,  were  strange  to  them  !  It  is  well  for  such  men  as 
these  that  their  Petit  Journel,  in  now  and  then  giving  information  to 
the  general  public  of  improvements  in  photography,  informs  them 
also,  and  excites  their  self-complacent  minds  to  just  a  ray  of 
curiosity  to  know  what  their  brethren  of  the  camera  are  about. 

Judging  by  the  French  photographic  journal,  Colonel  Wortley’s 
process  has  been  received  with  much  favour  and  enthusiam  amongst 
the  more  enlightened  of  our  brotherhood  in  France,  and  it  is  now 
the  main  topic  upon  the  tapis.  To  the  French  it  comes  with  all  the 
charm  of  a  new  discovery  to  hear  of  a  method  by  which  wet  plates 
may  be  prepared  with  collodion  ready  sensitised,  and  a  bath  of  water 
substituted  for  the  nitrate  bath,  with  a  developer  that  is  alkaline, 
and  containing  neither  iron  nor  silver,  We  in  England  have  been 
familiar  with  processes  of  this  kind  for  the  last  year  or  two,  but  to 
French  photographers  an  emulsion  of  collodio-bromide  of  silver  is 
so  novel  an  idea,  practically ,  that  I  doubt  whether  even  M.  Davanne. 
the  leading  French  photographic  chemist,  had  made  any  serious 
experiments  in  this  direction  before  the  date  of  Colonel  Wortley’s 
visit.  It  is  well  for  the  future  of  this  process  in  France  that  not 
only  he,  but  also  M.  Lacan,  were  witnesses  of  the  Colonel’s  successful 
experiments  with  it,  for  now  the  photographic  world  in  the  country 
from  which  I  date  these  letters  is  all  in  the  qui  vive  respecting  it. 

But,  what,  after  all,  is  the  Colonel’s  process,  and  what  is  the  real 
novelty  in  it  ?  Does  the  novelty  consist  in  the  fact  of  the  emulsion 
containing  free  nitrate  of  silver,  which  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  it  does  ?  No  ;  for  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  had  previously  pub¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  free  nitrate  might  exist  in  the  emulsion  without  pro¬ 
ducing  fog,  provided  the  emulsion  were  used  within  a  certain  number  of 
hours  of  its  being  mixed,  and  provided  the  plates  were  washed  with 
water  containing  free  chlorides.  This,  be  it  remembered,  was  Mr. 
Lea’s  process  as  published  in  his  letters  to  this  Journal  prior  to  the 
modifications  which  the  Colonel  has  lately  introduced.  Does  the 
valuable  novelty  consist  in  any  special  peculiarity  of  the  Colonel’s 
preservative?  Hardly,  I  think  ;  because  he  can  take  negatives  wet 
without  any  preservative  at  all,  and  because  there  are  other  pre¬ 


servatives  which  have  been  used  and  recommended  by  me  years  ago 
which  give,  with  his  own  emulsion,  plates  even  more  sensitive  than 
his,  and  I  firmly  believe  with  just  as  good  keeping  properties. 
This,  however,  is  an  open  question,  which  ho  and  others  may 
dispute. 

Does  the  process,  then,  consist  in  a  mode  of  preparing  wet  or  dry 
plates  more  sensitive  than  any  that  have  hitherto  been  prepared  by 
a  bromide  of  silver  process?  To  this  we  must  reply  “no”  again,  be¬ 
cause  nearly  three  years  ago  I  published  a  bromide  process  with  the 
bath  which  will  give  plates  any  day  you  like  more  sensitive  than 
the  Colonel’s.  Does  it  consist  in  using  an  emulsion  process  for  wet 
plates  without  a  preservative  ?  Again  we  must  reply  “  no  for  in 
many  of  my  letters  to  this  Journal  last  year,  and  also  in  my  paper 
read  before  the  British  Association,  I  spoke  of  such  a  process  as 
being  quite  practicable,  and  as  having  yielded  occasionally  good 
results  in  my  hands. 

In  what,  then,  does  the  real  novelty  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  process 
consist?  The  following  is,  I  believe,  the  true  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion: —  The  novelty  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  s  process  consists  in 
being  able  to  prepare  a  highly -sensitive  emulsion,  containing  free  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  will  not  become  deteriorated  by  keeping. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this.  The  true  novelty  lies  here, 
and  nowhere  else.  Our  gallant  friend  may  not  admit  it,  possibly, 
and  may  also  claim  important  new  properties  for  his  preservative ; 
but,  speaking  with  all  candour  on  this  point,  I  think  that  claim  will 
not  hold  its  ground,  That,  however,  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
time  will  show  which  of  us  is  in  the  right. 

Now,  having  got  an  emulsion  possessing  the  above  recommendation, 
let  us  discuss  fairly  its  probable  utility. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  utility  to  tourists,  for  many 
reasons.  Suppose  such  an  one  elects  to  work  a  wet  process  in  a 
tent — Mr.  England  or  M  Gaston  Braun,  for  instance — evidently 
it  must  be  much  more  convenient  to  use  a  bath  of  water  than  one  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  time  in  exciting  a  plate. 
The  development  is  not  necessarily  longer  in  one  case  than  the  other, 
while  in  both  cases  it  generally  happens  that  the  negative  requires  to 
be  intensified,  and  that  by  the  same  means.  This,  in  the  emulsion 
process,  can  be  deferred  indefinitely,  and  the  negative  need  not  even 
be  fixed.  Thus,  in  the  tent,  and  on  the  spot  whence  the  view  is 
taken,  nothing  is  required  save  the  bottle  of  emulsion,  some  water, 
and  the  developing  solutions — no  nitrate  of  silver,  and  no  hyposul¬ 
phite  being  required. 

Next,  suppose  a  tourist  distrusts,  and  not  unreasonably  so,  the 
keeping  properties  of  dry  plates — and  let  me  here  observe  that  no 
professional  photographer  with  whom  I  have  ever  conversed  on  this 
subject,  would  dream  for  a  moment  of  staking  the  result  of  a 
laborious  and  costly  day’s  work  upon  the  supposed  good  keeping 
properties  of  dry  plates  that  had  been  long  prepared — what  would  be 
easier  than  to  prepare  dry  plates,  en  route,  of  an  evening  for  the  next 
day’s  work  by  means  of  the  Colonel’s  emulsion  ? 

Lastly,  let  us  suppose  that  a  wet-plate  worker  has  a  dark  and 
difficult  subject  to  take,  requiring  a  very  long  exposure — say  of  an 
hour  or  more — how  next  to  impossible  the  common  wet  process 
becomes,  and  how  very  useful  would  be  the  Colonel’s  emulsion! 
Here,  again,  is  a  most  valuable  application  of  the  novelty ;  in  fact,  it 
opens  a  new  field  of  operations  to  the  photographer,  and  now  renders 
possible  to  him  what  before  was  next  to  impossible. 

Such,  then,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  real  novelty  and  the  chief  uses 
of  the  Colonel’s  emulsion  process.  They  all,  it  will  be  observed, 
relate  to  out-of-door  work.  For  in-door  work — studio  work  I  mean 
— or  for  preparing  dry  plates  at  home  which  are  intended  to  keep, 
I  see  no  utility  in  an  emulsion  whatever,  and  greatly  prefer  the  bath. 

The  real  objections  to  the  bath  process  are  not  at  all  those  which 
are  commonly  brought  against  it.  These  exist  more  in  idea  than  in 
fact.  All  you  have  to  consider  in  the  bromide  process  is  to  keep  the 
bath  up  to  the  proper  strength,  and  to  keep  iodide  of  silver  and 
organic  matter  out  of  it.  It  matters  not  how  acid  it  is.  The  bath 
in  this  process  is  not  at  all  the  ticklish  thing  that  it  is  in  the  common 
wet  process.  Of  course  no  sensible  photographer  would  ever  use 
common  impure  nitrate  of  silver  in  making  it.  The  real  objection 
to  the  bath  process  is  the  trouble  of  filtering  the  solution,  and  the 
cost  of  using  a  solution  of  such  a  high  strength.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  no  silver  is  in  reality  wasted,  because  all  that  is  not 
absolutely  required  for  converting  the  soluble  bromide  goes  into  the 
washing  water. 

As  for  the  amount  of  washing  which  the  plates  require  after  being 
excited  in  a  bath,  that,  I  positively  declare,  need  not  be  greater  than 
is  commonly  given  to  ordinary  dry  plates. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  bath  over  the  rapid  emulsion  process 
consists  at  present  in  these  facts,  viz.,  that  the  plates  are  more  sensi- 
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tive,  and  that  they  develops  to  greater  intensity  without  silver,  very 
often  yielding  quite  density  enough.  As  a  rule,  the  bath  negatives 
are  more  plucky,  &c.,  than  the  others.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


ENLARGEMENTS,  FROM  A  BUSINESS  POINT  OF 
VIEW. 

“  Put  money  in  tliy  purse  !” — Iago. 

Enlarged  pictures  from  glass  negatives  or  cards  are  in  much 
demand.  The  higher  and  well-to-d’o  branches  of  the  profession  who 
can  employ  the  requisite  and  necessary  apparatus  for  producing 
enlarged  pictures,  and  skilled  artists  to  improve  and  colour  the  same 
in  oil,  water,  or  crayons,  have  all  that  they  require  or  need ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  many  industrious  men  in  business  on  a  small 
scale  who  might  profitably  do  a  little  in  a  quiet  way  if  the  method 
and  manner  were  briefly  and  clearly  pointed  out.  There  are  also 
many  persons  of  limited  meads  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  something  in  the  enlargement  manner  provided  the  cost  came 
within  their  reach.  To  meet  this  the  working  photographer  must 
do  much  of  the  work  himself,  trusting  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
skill  of  others,  save  in  that  of  getting,  in  the  first  instance,  an  enlarged 
picture  from  a  small  negative  or  card.  A  reference  to  advertise¬ 
ments  in  this  Journal  will  point  out  the  persons  who  execute  such 
work.  If  anyone  be  inclined  to  try  let  him  obtain  a  picture  12X10, 
and  proceed  to  tint,  mount,  and  frame  it  in  the  following  manner: — 

With  some  clear,  clean,  smooth  starch  paste  cover  the  back  of  the 
enlargement,  allowing  it  to  soak  well  in;  then  lay  and  smooth  it 
down  in  the  centre  of  a  sheet  of  thin,  common  pasteboard.  This 
will  leave  a  margin  of  some  two  inches  or  so  all  round.  When  dry 
lightly  sponge  over  with  clean  water,  and  then  wash  in  a  tint  of  a 
blue  or  greenish  cast  for  the  background.  Do  this  with  a  large, 
wire-bound  sable  brush,  taking  care  to  cut  cleanly  up  to  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  hair,  face,  neck,  shoulders,  or  dress.  With  a  smaller 
sable  brush  go  over  the  face  with  a  flesh  tint,  and  the  hair  with  any 
tint  that  will  correspond  with  the  original ;  the  same  as  regards  the 
dress,  taking  care  to  lay  on  but  little,  and  that  little  very  lightly. 
The  flesh  and  hair  tints  can  be  had  from  any  of  the  dealers  in  small 
cakes,  and  only  need  rubbing  up  in  a  small  saucer,  and  applying  with 
care  as  directed.  Touching  the  lips  and  glazing  the  eyes  with  gum 
water,  as  well  as  other  small  dodges,  had  better  not  be  attempted 
unless  the  operator  be  accustomed  to  the  same.  When  all  is  dry 
put  the  enlargement  under  a  cut-out  mount,  then  under  a  glass,  and 
finally  into  a  gilt  bead  or  ornamented  imitation  oak  frame. 

By  these  means  a  12X10  picture  will  now  appear  as  a  15X13,  and 
make  a  most  creditable  appearance  when  hung  up.  What  has  been 
hinted  at  is  entirely  for  the  guidance  of  such  as  have  had  no  expe¬ 
rience  in  regard  to  tinting  or  mounting.  All  who  can  do  such 
things  may  carry  the  finishing  and  effect  much  further  than  has 
been  pointed  out ;  and  if  the  inexperienced  have  orders  that  wall  bear 
the  cost  of  extra  work,  the  professional  colourists  are  ever  at  his 
service,  and  their  different  terms  easily  procured. 

It  might  also  be  a  point  for  the  consideration  of  professional 
enlargers  as  to  supplying  work  slightly  tinted,  from  12  X  10  to 
60  X  18,  leaving  the  framing  part  and  mounting  to  the  photographer, 
who  can  procure  from  any  of  the  dealers  in  photographic  materials 
milled  boards  and  cut-out  mounts  of  various  sizes  and  patterns.  The 
milled  boards  for  mounting  and  backs  can  be  had  17£  X  14J  pott, 
21  X  II  large  half  royal,  28  X  21  large  whole  royal,  and  various 
other  sizes  up  to  extra  antiquarian,  which  is  54  X  34. 

A  very  little  consideration  and  a  little  practice  will  enable  any 
worker  of  average  ability  to  tint  with  certainty,  and  enable 
him  to  follow  the  advice  of  “  Iago,”  and  put  money  in  his  purse. 

Graphicus, 


ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Chiaroscuro  in  art  is  a  quality  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  the 
most  difficult  and  complex  portion  of  the  painter’s  art.  Photographers, 
however,  have  no  difficulty  to  contend  against  in  delineating  the 
gradations  and  modifications  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  here  that 
photography  rises  immeasurably  superior  to  every  other  method  of 
representation  in  pourtraying  all  the  effects  of  homogeneous  light  and 
shade — effects  so  subtle  and  delicate  as  to  escape  notice,  and  baffle 
imitation,  even  if  perceived. 

By  the  due  employment  of  its  resources,  spirit  and  sentiment  are 
infused  into  the  picture.  Clad  in  its  wondrous  power  objects  con¬ 
temptible,  ignoble  in  design  and  in  conception,  may  be  surrounded 
with  a  grandeur  unsurpassable,  or  robed  in  the  garb  of  poetry ;  for 


light  and  shade  is  the  poetry  of  nature — indeed,  one  may  say  its 
creator.  Through  its  powerful  influence  all  the  endless  and  varied 
effects  visible  in  nature  are  truthfully  rendered  or  expressed.  It 
yields  us  aerial  perspective,  enabling  the  eye  to  wander  and  roam 
over  an  unbounded  surface,  and  impresses  character  upon  the 
atmosphere,  whether  hazy  and  damp  from  the  dew  and  mists  of  the 
dawn  or  closing  of  day,  or  clear  and  bright,  glowing  in  the  warmth 
of  direct  sunlight.  The  presence  of  air  in  any  of  its  aspects  has  a 
marvellous  power  of  giving  life  and  soul  to  a  picture,  and  ought  to 
be  secured. 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  photographer  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  as  he  is 
continually  under  the  necessity  of  applying  its  powers.  It  is  the 
light  and  shade  more  than  anything  else  that  impresses  the  character 
and  individuality  on  a  portrait  by  bringing  forward  the  marked  cha¬ 
racteristics,  and  concealing  or  keeping  in  subordination  defects  and 
peculiarities,  &c.  Nature  is  continually  telling  a  different  tale  in 
her  landscapes.  The  dawn  of  morn  speaks  not  in  the  same  tone  as 

“  Evening  gray, 

When  o’er  some  ample  space  her  twilight  ray 

Obscurely  gleams.” 

The  passing  cloud,  the  falling  shower,  or  the  raging  storm  “  wrapt  in 
black  gloom”  roll  not  into  the  oblivious  past  without  bringing  some 
new  element  into  action,  either  harmonious  or  discordant.  Some  of 
these  smiles  or  frowns  are  more  beautiful  and  better  adapted  than 
the  others  to  give  expression  to  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  The  artist 
skilled  in  these  principles  finds  his  task  much  simplified.  He 
analyses  the  scene,  and  watches  until  the  aspect  of  the  place  infuses 
into  his  soul  the  sentiment  he  desires  to  pervade  his  works.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  he  believes  that  success  is  his.  Hogarth,  writing 
upon  this  subject,  says  : — “  The  pleasure  arising  from  composition, 
as  in  a  fine  landskip,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  depositions  and  assem¬ 
blages  of  lights  and  shades.”  Unlike  the  linear  composition,  its 
arrangement  is  at  once  visible,  immediately  exerting  its  influence, 
and,  if  the  artist  has  been  successful,  transmits  the  sentiment  desired 
to  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

One  of  the  chief  things  sought  for  in  pictorial  representation  is 
breadth  of  effect — an  essential  quality,  without  which  no  picture 
can  be  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Its  laudable  presence  imparts  unity  of 
treatment,  concentrates  or  masses  the  lights  and  darks  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  be  scattered  here  and  there,  thus  securing  simplicity 
and  unity  of  effect.  To  secure  this  quality  lights  should  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  lights,  and  in  the  same  manner  darks  wdth  darks,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  tints  serving  to  blend  and  interweave  the  one  into  the  other, 
repeating,  disseminating,  and  gradually  assimilating  them  into  a 
harmonious  whole. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  clearly  this  principle.  It  was  known  to, 
and  practised  by,  all  the  great  masters,  the  works  of  whom  abound 
in  breadth  of  effect,  to  which  everything  is  subordinate,  where  nothing 
is  allowed  to  arrest  or  divert  the  eye  from  the  object,  but  all  are 
skilfully  made  to  keep  the  place  assigned,  so  that  they  in  no  wise 
disturb  the  repose,  thereby  imparting  a  luminous  quality  to  their 
works,  and  compelling  the  mind  to  acknowledge  and  appreciate  the 
subject.  According  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  “  the  highest  finish  is 
labour  in  vain,  unless  at  the  same  time  there  be  preserved  a  breadth 
of  light  and  shade.”  This  quality  will  always  be  found  to  exist 
when 

“  Round  the  full  lights  the  wandering  shadows  steal, 

Then  only  justly  spread,  when  to  the  sight 
A  breadth  of  shade  pursues  a  breadth  of  light.” 

The  principle  light  should  always  maintain  its  precedence  both  in 
tone  and  size,  all  the  others  being  subordinate  to  it,  and  there  brought 
to  a  focus.  In  the  same  manner,  to  the  object  on  which  it  is 
intended  the  eye  should  immediately  fall  all  others  must  yield 
place,  as 

“  Fair  in  the  front,  in  all  the  blaze  of  light, 

The  hero  of  your  piece  should  meet  the  sight.” 

None  others  should  be  brought  into  emulation  with  it  for  priority  in 
any  respect. 

As  it  is  from  shade  that  light  derives  its  brilliancy,  so  when  in 
art  these  are  in  opposition  a  greater  and  more  brilliant  effect  is  the 
result.  But  care  must  be  taken  so  that  the  contrast  be  not  too 
glaring,  as  in  photography  this  is  too  easily  obtained — especially  in 
the  department  of  landscape,  when  the  green  foliage  is  illuminated 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  resulting  in  an  excess  of  contrast 
utterly  destructive  of  breadth,  and  at  the  same  time  false  and  untrue 
to  nature.  Judiciously  employed,  contrast  gives  brilliancy  to  the 
lights  and  depth  to  the  shades — a  principle  well  known  to  the  old 
masters,  in  whose  works  we  often  find  a  patch  of  yellow  paint,  tanned 
and  dirty  from  accumulated  years,  by  contrast  made  to  stand  out  in 
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all  the  intensity  of  brilliant  and  luminous  sunlight,  spreading  its 
genial  influence  over  the  entire  scene. 

The  lighting  of  the  picture  should  be  broad  and  simple,  and  its 
direction  perceptible.  Passing  diagonally  across  from  one  point 
will  in  a  great  measure  contribute  towards  the  preservation  of  unity 
of  purpose  and  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  be  most  effective  both 
in  portraiture  and  landscape  work.  A  model  with  the  light  skilfully 
arranged  upon  it  in  a  photographic  studio,  so  that,  other  conditions 
(chemical,  &c.)  being  equal,  a  fine,  vigorous  photograph  could  be 
produced. 

The  same  model,  under  the  above  conditions,  if  painted  by  an 
artist  would  be  flat  and  devoid  of  vigour.  The  shaded  side,  for  his 
purpose,  would  have  to  be  thrown  into  a  deeper  depth,  into  which 
the  human  but  not  the  photographic  eye  could  penetrate,  on  account 
of  the  small  amount  of  actinism  that  is  reflected  from  it  without 
solarising  and  obliterating  the  lighter  and  more  brilliant  portions. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  due  transparency  and  bring  out  detail — 
for  detail  should  exist  in  the  deepest  shades  if  just  discernible  or 
merely  suggestive — an  auxiliary  light  is  brought  into  requisition.  It 
should  not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  the 
dominant  light  by  overwhelming  the  cast  shadows  and  rendering 
their  direction  undistinguishable,  as  nothing  is  more  weak  and  insipid 
than  a  picture  where  the  shadows  fail  nowhere  and  seem  not  to  be. 
The  cast  shadows,  more  than  anything  else,  depict  for  us  the  form 
and  especially  the  texture  of  the  surface  upon  which  they  fall, 
whether  it  be  smooth  and  polished,  broken  or  jagged.  Some  of  the 
finest  effects,  in  a  pictorial  sense,  may  he  traced  to  the  cast  shadows ; 
and  this  style  of  lighting  has  been  employed  by  many  of  the  greatest 
painters,  in  the  works  of  whom  there  is  a  vigour  combined  with  a 
most  wonderfully  picturesque  and  expressive  effect. 

In  conclusion:  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  abstract 
beauties  of  a  picture,  such  as  breadth,  softness,  vigour  and  brilliancv, 
—-qualities  essential  to  artistic  excellence — are  but  accessories  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  elevated  excellence  in  pictorial  art,  and  that  is 

truthfulness.  Corvus. 

- - 

NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

The  ugliest  and  bulkiest  tool  in  the  possession  of  the  landscape 
photographer  is  without  doubt  the  “  tent.”  How  many  phantoms 
are  conjured  up  by  that  little  word  !  Just  take  up  any  old  (or  new) 
volume  of  this  or  any  other  photographic  journal  and  see  how  many 
tents  have  been  ushered  into  existence;  truly  their  number  is  legion. 
The  aiming  at  the  greatest  portability,  combined  with  other  good 
qualities,  in  cameras  has  developed  an  immense  amount  of  mechanical 
skill,  both  in  amateurs  and  professional  camera  makers;  but  a  like 
degree  of  attention  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  the  tent.  Why  is 
this  ?  Does  it  arise  from  a  lurking  suspicion  that  dry  plates  will 
speedily,  or,  at  any  rate,  eventually,  supersede  wet  plates  ?  I  can 
scarcely  believe  this  to  be  the  reason;  for,  although  the  supplanting 
of  wet  by  dry  plates  in  every  department  of  the  art  is  very  much  to  be 
desired,  the  number  of  those  whose  faith  in  them  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  resting  in  this  hope  is,  I  fear,  too  few  to  influence 
mechanical  invention  in  this  direction.  I  wonder  if  the  oft-repeated 
cry  of  “  an  end  to  silver  printing,”  raised  some  years  ago,  had  any 
influence  in  retarding  the  perfecting  of  this  kind  of  printing.  Even 
so  many  years  after  the  introduction  of  carbon  printing,  and  when, 
as  at  the  present  time,  some  exquisitely  beautiful  things  are  produced 
in  this  way,  I  do  not  think  that  any  expectation  of  the  final  triumph 
of  carbon  printing,  near  or  remote,  will  cause  albumenisers  and 
others  interested  in  the  description  of  printing  depending  upon  their 
exertions,  to  slacken  for  a  moment  these  efforts  towards  obtaining 
the  best  possible  results.  “  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush,”  says  the  proverb  ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  indulging  in 
expectations  of  good  things  to  come  should  lead  to  remissness  in 
present  duty.  I  write  this  after  a  perusal  of  your  article  on  the  new 
portable  tent  invented  by  Mr.  Stillman.  His  invention  embodies 
some  essentially  new  features  in  principle,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
he  has  utilised  these  principles  in  a  very  practical  manner.  As  he 
has  generously  made  a  present  of  his  invention  to  the  public,  the 
least  the  public  can  do  is  to  thank  him  for  the  gift,  and  I,  for  one,  do  so. 

In  the  following  quotation,  which  is  given  from  memory,  and  there¬ 
fore  apt  to  be  verbally  inaccurate,  I  shall  present  a  slight  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  photographic  truth  versus  artistic  licence.  Sir 
George  Harvey,  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  in  the 
course  of  some  observations  made,  I  think,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  said  that  Mr.  Kenneth  Maclea,  a 
brother  artist,  found  that  when  he  had  either  to  paint  a  photograph 
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or  to  paint  a  portrait  from  one  he  had  invariably  to  make  the  eyes 
somewhat  larger  than  they  were  depicted  by  the  lens.  I  do  not  at 
present  recollect  what  argument  was  based  upon  this;  but  I  do  not 
think  I  am  very  far  wrong  in  assuming  it  to  be  a  demonstration  of 
the  superior  accuracy  of  the  drawing  of  the  face,  and  especially  the 
size  of  the  eyes,  when  made  by  a  painter  than  when  made  by  an  uner¬ 
ring  lens.  It  shows  at  any  rate  the  great  power  of  conventionalism. 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  write  on  the  theory  of  the  primary  colours, 
but  I  was  somewhat  interested  in  a  discovery  I  made  when  looking 
over  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  1SG1,  this  being  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Maxwell,  in  which  he  broached  the 
theory  that  the  three  primary  colours  were  not  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
but  were  really  blue,  red,  and  green.  Yellow,  he  said,  was  the  result 
of  a  mixture  of  red  and  green,  and  this  assertion  he  proved  by  pro¬ 
ducing  yellow  by  the  refraction  through  a  prism  of  red  and  green 
light.  Among  the  experiments  or  illustrations  made  on  that  occasion 
by  mixing  the  colours  of  a  pure  spectrum  were  the  production  of 
purple  by  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue,  of  a  pale  pink  by  mixing  bluo 
and  yellow,  and  of  yellow  by  means  of  red  and  green. 

Spirit  or  psychic-force  cartes  require  a  word  in  passing.  "Whether 
the  assertions  made  on  this  subject  be  true  or  not  has  no  present 
interest  for  me  whatever.  Hosts  of  scientific  and  so-called  educated 
men  are  said  to  be  willing  and  anxious  to  testify  to  the  realistic 
character  of  the  alleged  phenomena ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  a  report 
by  a  few  photographers  of  known  reputation,  whose  testimony  would 
go  a  very  great  way  indeed  if  they  established  the  fact  that  such  pic¬ 
tures  were  obtained  in  their  presence  when  one  of  their  own  number 
was  operating — new  glass,  and  their  own  apparatus,  being  used.  If 
they  reported  upon  its  truth,  I  would  then  draw  the  following  conclu¬ 
sion,  which  I  will  cast  into  a  kind  of  philosophical  argument: — If 
spirit  forms  really  do  exist,  and  in  a  form  in  which,  although  invisible 
to  our  sense  of  vision,  they  emit  rays  which  are  visible  to  the  delicate 
surface  of  the  sensitive  photographic  plate,  it  then  follows  that  the 
rays  which  are  emitted  must  be  those  which  lie  in  that  end  of  the 
spectrum  where  there  is  the  greatest  refrangibility.  These  rays  we 
know  are,  chemically  speaking,  very  active  and  powerful,  although 
to  the  organs  of  sense  quite  invisible.  The  next  step  in  the  inquiry 
is  this — Can  we  by  any  known  scientific  appliance  so  alter  the 
refrangibility  of  these  invisible  rays  as  to  make  them  visible  to  our 
senses  ?  If  so,  we  have  solved  a  problem — we  have  provided  a  means 
by  which  the  spirits  may  be  seen  by  the  ordinary  eye.  We  know 
that  there  are  many  bodies  by  which  the  refrangibility  of  light  can 
be  lowered,  and  rays  previously  unseen  be  made  visible.  If,  for 
example,  a  glass  vessel  full  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  be 
interposed  in  the  way  of  these  rays  they  will  become  visible.  Sub¬ 
stances  that  possess  this  propert3r  are  termed  fluorescent  bodies,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  there  are  many  of  them.  Glass  coloured  green  by 
means  of  uranium,  together  with  solutions  of  horse  chesnut  bark, 
are  all  well  known  in  this  connection.  Bearing  this  in  mind  I 
suggest  the  following  as  a  camera  on  the  focussing  screen  of  which 
spirits,  if  they  he  present,  ought  to  be  seen.  Provide  a  small  camera 
lens  of  large  aperture,  and  either  outside  or  inside  place  either  a  plate 
of  deep  blue  glass  or  a  glass  bath  filled  with  a  blue  liquid,  the  object 
of  this  being  to  cut  off  as  many  of  the  visual  rays  as  possible. 
This  will  allow  of  the  transmission  of  the  main  body  of  the  chemical 
rays,  visible  and  invisible,  the  luminous  rays  being  to  a  great  extent 
barred  out.  This  lens,  attached  to  a  camera,  is  to  be  focussed  on 
the  spot  where  the  invisible  visitor  is  supposed  to  be;  but  the 
focussing  glass  of  the  ordinary  camera  will  be  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  retention  of  a  spirit  in  visible  form.  The  focussing  screen  must 
consist  of  a  fluorescent  substance,  such  as  uranium  glass,  or  even  of 
a  combination  of  uranium  glass  and  some  other  similar  body,  such 
as  quinine,  both  of  which  might  be  used  together,  by  placing  them 
in  a  very  thin  bath,  the  uranium  glass  being  powdered.  The  usual 
dark  cloth  would  have  to  be  thrown  over  the  observer’s  head,  and  if 
my  starting  premiss  be  correct  the  spirit  will  be  visible.  Professor 
Stokes  has  had  passages  at  arms  with  some  of  his  brethren  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  are  recognised  as  amongst  the  leaders  of  spiritual¬ 
istic  science  ;  perhaps  they  may  yet  get  their  revenge  on  him  by  using 
his  own  beautiful  investigations  in  the  invisible  rays  to  give  him 
occular  demonstration  of  the  strength  of  their  position. 


PAINTING  OPTICALLY  CONSIDERED.— PROFESSOR 
HELMHOLTZ’S  LECTURES. 

The  great  German  physicist  and  physiologist,  who  in  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  has  perhaps  no  living  equal,  delivered  before  the  Scientific 
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Society  of  Berlin  a  lecture  under  the  above  title.  We  ( Photographic 
World )  translate  it  partly  from  extracts  in  the  Mittheilungen,  giving  at 
the  same  time  the  remarks  of  the  editor  in  how  far  the  views  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Helmholtz  bear  on  photography.  The  lecture  is  the  more  inte¬ 
resting  because  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  physical  explanation  has  been 
given  of  the  aesthetic  effect  produced  by  pictures — of  those  wonderful 
deceptions  to  which  our  eye  is  subjected  by  the  art  of  the  painter,  and 
which  it  conceives  as  realities. 

The  lecturer  dwelt  only  on  painting ;  and,  let  us  say  it  at  once,  he 
was  master  of  his  subject — a  circumstance  which  we  must  acknowledge 
the  more  freely,  foi',  generally,  even  in  very  select  natural  historical 
meetings,  an  astonishing  amount  of  indifference  is  displayed  to  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  the  fine  arts.  Only  recently  we  noticed  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  essay  the  lion-killer  of  Woltf  described  as  an  amazon. 

The  speaker  did  not  mention  photography.  We  questioned  him  on 
this  subject  after  the  lecture  was  over,  and  he  remarked  that  so  far  he 
had  not  paid  any  special  attention  to  photography. 

Still  there  is  so  much  in  it  which  is  important  to  know  when  we  wish 
to  judge  of  the  effects  of  photography,  that  we  do  not  doubt  it  will 
be  read  with  much  interest  by  all  who  have  the  advancement  of  photo¬ 
graphy  at  heart. 

The  speaker  in  introducing  his  subject  said  that  the  scientist  has  to 
reach  an  understanding  of  art  by  climbing  the  steep  declivities  of 
mathematics  and  through  the  defiles  of  physiology.  The  philosophical 
inquiry  starts  from  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  while  the 
physiological  one  tries  to  investigate  the  elementary  causes,  and  thus  it 
shows  itself  how  intimately  art  is  connected  with  these,  the  fundamental 
causes  of  our  perception,  by  means  of  the  senses.  The  most  plainly  is 
this  connection  shown  in  music,  which  of  all  the  arts  imitates  nature 
the  least,  and  is,  therefore,  the  freest.  The  art  of  painting  is  fettered, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  compelled  under  all  circumstances  to  reproduce  some¬ 
thing  which  exists  in  reality  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  our  feelings 
protest  against  the  opinion  that  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  reality 
everything  is  done  that  should  be  done. 

The  educated  artistic  taste  is  not  satisfied  with  photographs ;  it  wants 
things  as  they  possibly  might  be,  but  not  a  slavish  copy. 

The  surrounding  reality  throws  its  image  on  the  retina  through  the 
lens  and  pupil,  the  same  as  in  a  camera  the  picture  is  formed  by  the 
lens  on  the  ground-glass.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  was  the  purpose  of 
painting  to  reproduce  an  image  of  an  object  exactly  as  it  does  appear  in 
our  eye,  when  viewed  from  the  best  standpoint ;  but  as  soon  as  we  con¬ 
template  this  purpose  more  closely  we  meet  with  the  most  gigantic 
difficulties,  which  would  appear  insurmountable  if  they  had  not  been 
overcome  long  ago. 

The  simplest  of  these  are  the  differences  in  the  quantities  of  light  with 
which  nature  operates  in  its  real  pictures,  and  the  painter  in  his  copies. 
Let  us  take  a  certain  practical  example — for  instance,  two  paintings 
placed  side  by  side  in  a  well-lighted  gallery.  The  one  represents  a 
cavalcade  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  with  their  white  burnooses,  in  the  hot  and 
sunlit  desert  ;  the  other  a  landscape  by  moonlight,  the  full  moon  in  the 
pure  sky,  her  image  reflected  from  the  calm  surface  of  the  water.  The 
brightest  colours  in  each  are  mixtures  a  little  different  in  composition ; 
the  whitest  colour  at  the  command  of  the  painter  is  kremser  while.  So 
also  in  both  pictures  almost  the  same  pigments  will  be  employed  for  the 
deepest  shadows — mixtures  of  black  and  brown. 

How  are  the  proportions  of  the  light  intensity  in  reality  ?  The  rays 
of  the  Sun,  when  his  cone  of  light  extends  over  the  earth’s  hemisphere, 
have  in  travelling  the  enormous  distance  from  their  source  lost  so  much 
of  their  intensity  that  in  reaching  us  they  represent  only  the  40,000th 
part  of  their  original  strength.  The  brightest  white  reflects  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  and  its  light  intensity  is  only  the 
100, 000th  part  of  that  of  the  sun  itself. 

The  moon  is  a  grey  body  which  does  not  possess  more  than  f  of  the 
light  intensity  of  white.  The  full  moon  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun 
developes  only  the  800,000th  part  of  the  illuminating  power  of  the  sun, 
and  a  white  body,  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  will  be  eighty 
thousand  million  times  less  bright  than  the  sun  from  which  the  light 
originally  proceeded.  The  gallery  in  which  the  pictures  are  placed  has, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  a  brightness  of  2\y,  sometimes  only  ?\j, 
of  the  direct  sunlight.  What  a  difference  between  the  light  on  the  two 
pictures  and  in  the  scenes  as  they  would  appear  in  reality  if  we  saw 
them  in  nature  ! 

The  brightest  kremser  white  when  carried  into  the  desert  and  held 
alongside  of  the  Bedouin  burnoose  would  appear  a  dirty  grey.  A  smoked 
plate  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  developes  still  half  the  light 
intensity  of  the  shaded  white.  (We  frequently  notice  this  in  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  where  sunlight  is  reflected  from  a  black  coat  spots  almost 
perfectly  white  result  in  the  picture. )  It  is  astonishing  that  a  picture — 
for  instance,  a  moonlight  scene — although  when  placed  in  the  gallery 
it  receives  twenty  thousand  times  more  light  than  the  objects  would  in 
reality,  and  although  the  highest  light  is  only  a  dirty  grey,  still  makes 
on  us  the  same  impression  as  the  reality,  as  we  may  experience  every 
day.  The  explanation  is  that  the  eye  becomes  fatigued  by  the  light. 
When  we  step  out  of  the  bright  sunlight  into  a  dark  vault  in  which  a 
candle  burns,  we  will  at  first  notice  nothing  but  the  flame,  and  a  certain 
brightness  for  a  space  of  twelve  feet  round  it ;  all  the  rest  is  enveloped 
in  absolute  darkness. 


This  brightness  at  the  periphery  of  the  circle  drawn  round  the  candle 
corresponds  with  the  brightness  of  the  full  moon  ;  only  gradually  the 
eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  feeble  light  and  begins  to  distinguish 
objects  in  the  formerly  absolutely  dark  space.  When  we  step  out  into 
the  sunlight  again  we  at  first  will  be  blinded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
unable  to  distinguish  the  gradations  of  brightness,  until  the  eye  has 
accustomed  itself  to  the  quantity  of  light. 

In  the  sunlit  desert  the  excess  of  light  would  dull  the  eye,  while  the 
moonlight  would  soothe  it  and  enable  it  to  see  more  keenly.  The 
painter  unconsciously  calculates  on  this  intermediate  physiological  state 
of  the  organ  between  rest  and  fatigue.  By  taking  this  into  account  he 
is  enabled  to  give,  with  his  inadequate  means,  the  resemblance  of 
reality  to  his  creations. 

To  this  must  be  added  another  law,  by  which  our  visual  organ  is 
governed,  and  which  has  been  defined  by  Fechner,  of  Leipzig.  The  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  eye  for  different  intensities  of  the  light  is  very  great. 
We  can  distinguish  the  difference  in  the  brightness  of  two  surfaces  when 
this  difference  does  not  amount  to  more  than  r$T  or  T  of  the  light 
intensity.  If  the  painter  produces  the  gradations  of  light  in  the  same 
manner  he  may  be  sure  of  impressing  our  eye  with  the  sensation  of  the 
actual  state  of  light.  But  the  law  of  Fechner  has  two  exceptions.  It 
does  not  hold  good  for  the  most  intense  nor  for  the  feeblest  light;  extra¬ 
ordinarily  bright  objects  do  not  look  any  brighter  than  those  which 
actually  are  less  so.  Our  eye,  for  instance,  cannot  perceive  that  the 
margin  of  the  sun  is  less  bright  than  its  centre  (photography  plainly 
shows  this  difference  in  instantaneous  pictures  of  the  sun) ;  so,  also,  the 
eye  fails  to  perceive  the  difference  between  the  gradations  of  very  feeble 
light.  This  aids  the  artist  to  make  complete  the  deception  in  his 
picture  of  the  sunny  desert  and  his  moonlit  night. 

The  optical  question  may,  for  him,  be  defined  in  about  the  following 
manner  : — He  must  paint  with  colours  which  are  subject  to  the  law,  and 
has  to  paint  objects  to  which  it  refers  no  longer  ;  he  has  to  make  sub¬ 
jective  conditions  of  the  eye  objective  on  the  canvas. 

In  regal’d  to  colour,  Dove  has  established  that  when  red  and  blue 
are  equally  bright  the  former  will  look  brighter  in  sunlight,  while  the 
latter  is  the  brightest  in  the  half-shade.  Violet  and  blue  overrule  in 
feeble  light,  while  red  and  yellow  predominate  in  intense  light. 

The  painters  have  painted  according  to  this  law  long  before  the 
physicists  found  it  out,  by  giving  the  shadings  of  white  light,  when 
sunlight  is  to  be  represented,  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tinge,  while  for 
moonlight  a  bluish  tone  is  employed  in  order  to  produce  the  effect 
which  we  observe  in  nature. 

Still  another  optical  phenomenon  has  to  be  taken  into  account — the 
effect  of  contrast — the  changes  which  are  produced  by  the  contrasting 
colour  on  the  apparent  colour  and  brightness  of  an  object  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  cause  is  here  again  the  fatigue  and  the  excitability 
produced  in  the  eye  by  rest.  When  we  look  at  a  grey  field  on  a  Avhite 
ground,  the  eye  will  become  so  fatigued  by  the  white  that  the  grey 
appears  much  darker  than  it  really  is ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
grey  field  is  placed  on  a  black  ground,  it  will  appear  to  our  eye,  when 
rested  from  its  contemplation,  as  almost  white.  This  applies  to  photo¬ 
graphy  in  a  remarkable  degree.  We  saw  at  Herr  Milster’s  the  first  print 
from  an  unretouched  negative — a  copy  of  an  oil  painting  representing 
ladies  in  white  dresses  under  green  trees.  The  foliage  was  under-exposed 
and  deep  black;  the  dresses  showed  a  vigorous  light.  The  foliage  was 
now  covered  (in  the  negative)  while  the  dresses  were  left  as  before  ;  the 
result  was  that  the  dresses,  in  contrast  with  the  retouched  foliage, 
looked  grey  and  much  darker  than  before,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
cover  them  also. 

Still  more  curious  are  the  similar  observations  and  phenomena  of  a 
partial  excitement  in  regard  to  colour.  According  to  Young’s  theory, 
the  optic  nerve  is  composed  of  three  nerve  bundles.  One  of  them 
is  excited  by  the  physical,  primary  colour,  red  ;  the'  other,  by  the 
primary  green  ;  the  third  by  the  primary  violet.  (The  old  idea  of 
the  primaries — red,  yellow,  blue — has  long  ago  been  abandoned  by 
physicists.)  A  strong  white  light  excites  all  the  three  bundles  simul¬ 
taneously,  but  when  we  see  colour  only  the  corresponding  nerve  bundle 
is  excited,  and  in  consequence  becomes  fatigued,  while  the  other  two 
are  at  rest  and  become  fitted  for  a  powerful  excitement.  The  well- 
known  simple  experiment  of  the  red  paper  on  the  white  ground  con¬ 
firms,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  this  explanation  of  fatigue  and  rest. 
If  we  look  long  and  intensely  at  a  red  spot  on  a  white  ground,  and  if 
the  red  is  suddenly  removed,  we  will  notice  on  the  white  ground  a  green 
spot  in  the  place  of  the  red.  In  looking  intensely  at  the  red  colour  on 
the  white  ground,  the  nerve  which  is  sensitive  to  the  red  light  becomes 
fatigued,  while  the  others  remain  excitable  ;  they  perceive,  therefore,  of 
the  bright  neighbourhood  of  the  red  the  combination  of  all  the  colours 
not  red,  as  green. 

In  the  shade  of  gi*een  trees  the  patches  of  sunlight  have  a  reddish  tinge, 
while  the  sunlight  when  it  enters  into  a  room  lit  by  the  yellow  light  of 
a  candle  has  a  bluish  look,  but  it  is  not.  The  painter  is  compelled,  in 
order  to  produce  the  resemblance  of  reality,  to  paint  actually  these 
subjective  appeai’ances  of  colour.  He  paints  the  neighbourhood  of  red 
with  a  slight  shade  of  green,  the  neighbourhood  of  yellow  with  a  sligth 
bluish  tone.  He  can  only  produce  the  saturation  of  tone  and  of  local 
colour  by  these  contrasts ;  this  only  produces  the  charm,  the  splendour, 
and  the  joy  of  colour.  This  saturation  by  contrast  excites  also  the 
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pleasure  in  tlie  contemplating  eye.  Tlie  great  masters  in  colouring  have 
known  this  and  proved  it. 

We  have  to  add  another  means  of  deception.  Light  becomes  dimmed 
and  dispersed  by  the  vapours  of  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  fluids  of  the 
eye.  It  is  the  medium  of  the  eye  which  gives  to  the  darkness  surround¬ 
ing  a  luminous  body— a  candle,  for  instance— the  appearance  of  a 
coloured  luminosity  or  a  halo.  The  painted  candle  of  the  artist  does 
not  produce  this  subjective  impression.  He  is  compelled  to  make  the 
subjective  impression  objective  in  his  painting  ;  he  has  to  paint  the  halo 
around  the  flame  of  his  candle.  He  acts  analogously  in  representing 
the  half-shade,  which  creates  the  singleness  of  colour  in  the  picture,  by 
making  the  dark  transparent  and  bringing  all  in  the  proper  relation  to 
the  bright  centre. 

Still  another  means  of  deception  is  found  in  the  perspective  of  the 
air,  i.e.,  the  actual  lessening  of  the  intensity  of  light  by  the  atmosphere ; 
it  enables  the  painter  to  represent  distance,  to  separate  foreground  from 
middle  ground,  middle  ground  from  back  ground,  and  to  impress  the 
spectator,  who  is  accustomed  to  see  with  both  eyes,  with  the  idea  of 
•solidity,  although  in  fact  he  looks  upon  a  plane. 

We  naturally  raise  the  question — If  the  means  at  the  command  of  the 
artist,  in  the  lustre  of  colours  and  intensity  of  light,  are  so  limited,  why 
does  he  not  try  to  improve  them  ? 

Wall  paintings  receiving  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  glass  and  trans¬ 
parencies,  dioramas  and  electric  light,  give  to  him,  in  both  respects, 
greater  facilities  for  accomplishing  his  object. 

But  the  great  artists  of  all  times  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with 
these  apparently  insufficient  means,  and  produced  with  them  the  greatest 
results,  affecting  the  senses  and  tlie  souls  of  men.  The  cause  of  this 
must  be  that  this  scantiness  of  the  means  and  the  moderation  of  the 
light  give  to  the  picture  the  most  pleasing,  the  most  agreeable  effect. 
The  reason  is  evident ;  the  glare  of  the  sunlit  world  tires  the  eye,  but 
the  painting  produces  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator  that  gentle  and 
moderate  excitement  which  it  is  able  to  bear  for  a  long  time  and  with 
pleasure.  We  demand  of  a  picture  an  ennobled  truthfulness  to  nature 
which  the  reality  fails  to  reach,  owing  to  the  optical  condition  of  the 
eye  and  the  heart.  On  these  natural  imperfections  of  the  technicalities 
the  success  of  a  work  of  art  depends,  the  purpose  of  which  is,  without 
undervaluing  the  distinctness  of  form,  to  excite  the  attention  of  our 
senses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  awaken  an  association  of  ideas  and  to 
combine  the  separated  and  scattered  features  of  the  ideal  in  nature  to  a 
living  reality. 

We  ( Mittlieilungen )  may  add  that  an  ennobled  truthfulness  of  nature, 
an  idealised  reality,  we  demand  also  of  photography.  Our  art  has  not 
colours,  but  only  gradations  of  black  and  white,  like  an  engraving.  Its 
highest  light  is  not  even  kremser  white,  but  only  paper ;  its  greatest 
shadow  perhaps  somewhat  darker  than  the  deepest  black  used  by  the 
painter.  It  is  in  his  power  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  artist  to  balance 
these  against  each  other. 

The  difference  between  photography  and  art  should  not  be  carried  too 
far,  nor  too  much  stress  be  laid  upon  it.  The  effect  of  the  finished 
picture  is  undoubtedly  dependent  on  the  same  laws,  no  matter  how  it 
has  been  produced,  whether  by  the  hand  or  by  the  camera. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD. 

The  agitation  of  1870  is  about  to  recommence  with  fresh  vigour.  The 
attempt  at  establishing  something  in  the  way  of  protection  for  the 
property  of  German  photographers  was  frustrated  previously  on 
account  of  the  pending  political  changes.  It  was,  indeed,  hard  times 
for  those  who  had  pinned  their  faith  upon  the  passing  of  the  Act 
submitted  by  tlie  government  of  North  Germany  to  the  parliament  of 
that  portion  of  the  fatherland  to  see  it  put  aside.  But  the  depression 
caused  by  their  discomfiture  was  not  to  last  for  ever.  Again  the 
German  photographers  sound  the  alarm  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  in  order  to  gather  together  around  the  common 
standard  those  whose  interests  are  at  stake  in  the  ensuing  struggle  for 
fairness  and  for  right.  With  their  little  experience  in  constitutional 
life  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  should  carry  everything  before 
them  ;  but  we  shall  watch  their  movements  patiently,  wishing  them 
all  the  success  they  deserve.  From  what  we  are  able  to  gather, 
there  seems  but  one  thing  needed,  and  that  is  “organisation.” 
“Organise”  is  our  advice  to  our  commilitones  in  Germany.  “Drop 
for  awhile  all  dissensions,  and  fight  your  way  through  the  Reichstag  in 
a  body.” 

Dr.  F.  Stolze,  Berlin,  in  a  recent  number  of  Liclit,  invites  those  who 
wish  to  join  the  movement  to  send  in  their  names  as  signatories  to  the 
petition  praying  the  German  Parliament  to  grant  a  law  respecting 
copyright  in  general,  and  the  protection  of  photographic  property  in 
particular.  Whatever  may  be  the  motives  which  other  branches  of 
industry  may  see  fit  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  lawmakers, 
photographers  consider  that  there  are  three  aspects  from  which  their 
case  must  be  considered  in  order  to  be  properly  understood.  And,  in 
the  first  instance,  respecting  the  artistic  aspect,  it  is  argued  that  since 
its  discovery  photography  has  been  at  war  with  painting,  which,  until 
then,  was  the  only  method  of  pictorial  representation.  Artists  of  not 


the  highest  repute  have  systematically  endeavoured  to  spoil  photography 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  they  have  tried  to  close  the  gates  of  tlie 
temple  against  its  devotees,  and  to  reduce  it  to  the  position  of  a  purely 
mechanical  handicraft  of  reproduction.  But  in  vain  was  the  marvellous 
infant  repelled  and  insulted  ;  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  few  inno¬ 
vations  which  so  rapidly  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  world. 
True  artists  soon  discovered  what  a  helpmeet  the  “  eye  of  nature  ”  had 
become  to  their  tribe,  who,  through  thousands  of  years,  had  toiled  and 
struggled  with  detail  in  light  and  shade,  which  photography  displayed 
in  never-anticipated  beauty.  Undoubtedly  the  mediocre  and  the  low 
amongst  them  had  to  suffer.  Public  taste  and  judgment  became  more 
and  more  refined  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  art,  and  talent  and 
diligence  shone  everywhere,  whilst  the  dabbler  in  oil  or  water  had  to 
•go  to  the  wall,. 

It  became  evident  that  photography  was  no  enemy  of  the  artist. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  the  very  faithfulness  of  photographic  represen¬ 
tations  were  made  a  reproach ;  and  there  are  few  artists  of  standing  who 
could  entirely  reconcile  themselves  to  the  conception  of  the  purely 
artistic  element  in  photography.  Nevertheless,  there  it  is  as  distinctly 
as  any  one  may  care  to  see  it.  A  painting  done  by  hand,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  man’s  own  will,  is  not  criticised  according  to  these  actions, 
but  according  to  the  taste,  appreciation  of  beauty,  illumination,  com¬ 
position,  and  the  creative  genius  of  the  individual.  Otherwise  the 
single  copyist,  entirely  devoid  of  any  of  these  qualities,  would  be  as 
great  an  artist  as  the  original  painter.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  one  must 
read  the  words  of  Lessing’s  Conti  when  he  says  that  Baphael,  though 
born  without  hands,  would  nevertheless  have  been  the  greatest  pictorial 
genius.  Similarly  in  photography.  The  artistic  value  of  its  produc¬ 
tions  depends  upon  precisely  the  same  qualities  as  those  exhibited  in  a 
picture  ;  but  the  pei’fection  of  technical  appliances  is  sufficient  in  either 
case  for  the  reproduction,  pure  and  simple.  The  scope  is,  however, 
narrower  in  the  case  of  the  photographer.  He  cannot  omit  the  un¬ 
beautiful  or  disturbing  effec .  ;  he  can  only  hide  it  by  illumination, 
retouching,  or  pose. 

The  boldest  and  most  sublime  emanations  of  a  fruitful  imagination 
are  still  alone  in  the  power  of  the  painter  to  depict  ;  the  photographer 
can  but  judge  and  choose  the  best  among  his  material.  But  this  by 
no  means  shuts  him  out  from  the  artist’s  sphere.  Otherwise  the  land¬ 
scape  painter  must  follow  suit  ;  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  faithfully  repre¬ 
sent  nature.  Besides  now-a-days  everybody  knows  and  recognises 
the  difference  between  an  artistically  beautiful  and  a  mere  mechanical 
photograph.  Two  photographers  working  in  the  same  studio  with  the 
same  chemicals,  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  same  technical  ability, 
never  yet  produced  the  same  picture,  as  far  as  artistic  value  is  con¬ 
cerned.  If  this  be  true,  who  can  deny  that  there  are  photographic 
artists  ?  and  who  will  turn  aside  from  a  petition  where  art  pleads  for 
her  due  with  ever-increasing  power  ? 

From  a  national  and  economical  point  of  view,  also,  photography  has 
gained  a  position  as  an  educational  agent  which,  bitterly  as  it  has  been 
fought  for,  deserves  its  acknowledgment  and  its  laurels.  It  has  even  been 
argued  that  in  protecting  photographic  property  it  would  be  largely 
enhanced  in  value,  and  consequently  its  usefulness  impaired  in  this 
direction.  The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  every  book.  Why  not 
permit  the  copying  of  them  by  anybody  ?  Authors,  indeed,  would  be¬ 
come  rare  ;  and  who  can  tell  what  photography  would  be,  even  at  the 
present  day,  if  large  outlay  for  trials  and  experiments  had  been  properly 
guaranteed?  In  protectionist  countries  one  meets  with  by  far  more 
material  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  botanical,  zoological,  &c. ,  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  said  that  the  original  photographer  did  in  reality  no 
more  and  no  less  than  the  copyist.  Both  made  one  negative  to  paint 
from.  This  is  absurd,  the  arz-angements,  thought,  and  trials  of  the 
former  being  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

The  principle  of  free  trade  is  also  hoisted  in  opposition.  Again :  there 
is  the  parallel  case  of  the  books.  One  must  not  copy  although  one 
may  write  on  the  same  subject;  and  this  is  all  that  is  required 
in  the  case  of  photographs.  For  private  purposes  let  those  copy  who 
like. 

The  legal  aspect  of  the  question  is  of  the  plainest.  The  present  law  is 
untenable,  simply  because  it  is  different  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 
Bavaria,  Elsass,  and  Lothringen  protect;  others  do  not.  But  worse 
than  this,  foreign  productions  are  protected  in  Germany,  but  not  vice 
versa.  This  prevents  a  fair  competition  and  cripples  German  industry. 
There  is  another  point  yet  which  is  of  some  interest  to  artists.  Not  very 
long  ago  it  was  decided  in  a  court  of  justice  that  certain  photographs  of 
registered  and  protected  works  of  art  were  not  illegal,  because  they  had 
been  copied  from  photographs  of  which  the  authors  were  unknown. 
Artists — that  is,  painters,  &c.  — as  a  rule  charge  a  not  over  small  amount 
or  royalty  for  the  permission  to  copy  their  works ;  but  a  risk  of  the  kind 
just  described  is  not  calculated  to  encourage  photographers  in  spending 
much  on  taking  works  of  art  to  their  studios  on  negative  retouching  and 
copying.  A  sound  law  is,  in  the  interest  of  all  parties,  needed. 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  gives  details  of  the  recent  disaster  at  Diissel- 
dorf.  The  wing  of  the  castle  containing  the  studios  of  many  hard¬ 
working  and  eminent  painters  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fire ; 
and  of  the  unfinished  pictures  and  drawings  in  the  academy  hardly  any¬ 
thing  is  saved.  Arminius. 
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CfliTtemprartT  tjtess. 

K  - 4 - 

ASTIGMATION. 

[Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.] 

The  subject  of  astigmation  is  one  about  which  less  is  probably  known 
than  any  other  in  the  wide  range  of  optics.  Many  treatises  on  the 
transmission  of  light  through  lenses  have  been  given  to  the  public,  but 
they  have  been  directed  to  the  passage  of  rays  at  right-angles  to  the 
lens,  or  at  any  rate  to  those  which  are  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  axis  of 
the  lens.  It  is  when  rays  of  greater  or  less  obliquity  are  transmitted 
that  the  phenomenon  known  as  astigmation  is  encountered ;  and  the 
greater  the  obliquity  of  the  incidence  the  more  skill  is  required  in  the 
optician  to  counteract  its  effects.  If  a  lens,  such  as  one  of  a  plano¬ 
convex  form,  be  held  up  so  as  to  bring  to  a  focus  a  definite  bright 
object  a  star,  for  instance  that  object  will  at  its  focus  be  represented 
by  a  speck  of  light,  without  any  luminous  tail  in  either  one  direction  or 
the  other;  this,  however,  being  the  case  only  so  long  as  the  plane  of  the 
lens  is  at  a  right  angle  to  the  incident  stellar  rays.  No  sooner  is  the 
lens  turned  obliquely  to  those  rays  than  the  image  of  the  star  at  the 
focus,  formerly  circular  and  well-defined,  is  found  to  be  elongated. 

In  the  previous  case,  although  the  image  be  examined  when  either 
within  or  without  the  point  of  sharpest  focus,  it  becomes  indistinct,  but 
always  remains  of  a  circular  shape  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  oblique  inci¬ 
dence  there  is  no  point  at  which  a  sharp  focus  can  be  obtained. 

But  the  careful  observer  will  observe  that  when  the  image  is  examined 
within  the  focus,  the  star  appears  not  only  indistinct,  but  of  an  elon¬ 
gated  form,  the  elongation  being  in  a  vertical  direction.  On  the  contrary 
when  the  image  is  examined  a  little  beyond  its  sharpest  focus,  the  same 
hazy  indistinctness  appears,  but  this  time  the  elongation  is  placed  hori¬ 
zontally. 

.  The  subject  of  astigmation  in  lenses  is  one  which  to  a  greater  extent 
interests  the  photographic  optician  than  any  other ;  for,  until  the  neces¬ 
sity  arose  for  depicting  landscapes  or  other  objects  subtending  a  large 
angle  on  a  flat  field,  the  theory  of  the  transmission  of  very  oblique  rays 
through  lenses  was  scarcely  ever  studied,  and  even  now  it  is  thoroughly 
known  only  to  the  limited  class  above  indicated.  Only  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  astigmation  is  to  be  found  in  the  examination  of  the 
image  of  a  well  defined  cross,  or  the  astrigals  of  a  window  against  a 
bright  sky,  formed  by  rays  transmitted  obliquely  through  a  lens  ;  and 
tor  the  most  effective  way  of  viewing  this  phenomenon  any  small  teles¬ 
cope  may  be  employed,  after  having  first  unscrewed  the  object-glass  and 
placed  it  temporarily  somewhat  obliquely  to  the  body  of  the  instrument. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  focus  be  obtained  as  sharply  as  possible  on 
the  vertical  line  of  the  cross  or  the  vertical  window  bars,  the  horizontal 
lines  of  these  will  be  quite  invisible,  from  their  being  so  far  out  of  focus  • 
while,  again,  if  the  eyepiece  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the  horizontal 
bars  sharp,  then  do  the  vertical  lines  disappear.  Proper  correction  for 
the  oblique  pencil  would  cause  both  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  to  be 
depicted  with  equal  sharpness.  This  is  astigmation  as  applied  to  lenses. 
Put  there  is  astigmation  also  m  the  human  eye,  in  certain  diseased  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  organ. 

In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  by  Dr.  Lie- 

breich,  On  the  Effects  of  Certain  Faults  of  Vision  on  Painting,  with  special 
reference  to  Turner  and  Mulready,  reference  was  made  to  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  m  a  painting  when  the  artist  had  either  long  or  short  si«ht  The 
former,  or  hypermetrophy,  the  lecturer  explained,  did  not  essentially 
influence  painting,  and  was  easily  corrected  by  the  use  of  convex 
spectacles  ;  whereas  short-sightedness  influenced  both  the  choice  of  sub¬ 
ject  and  its  manner  of  execution.  In  addition  to  these  two  depar¬ 
tures  from  normal  vision,  the  eye,  he  said,  sometimes  diverges  from  its 
spnencal  foini,  producing  astigmatism.  This  particular  phase  of  vision 
has  only  been  closely  investigated  since  Airy  discovered  it  in  his  own  eye 

Ocular  astigmatism  was  illustrated  in  the  following  way  Let  me¬ 
ridians  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  on  the  eye  as  on  a  globe,  so  that  one 
pole  is  placed  m  front,  then  astigmatism  might  be  defined  as  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  curvature  of  two  meridians,  which  might  stand  perpen¬ 
dicular  upon  each  other,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  a  difference 
m  the  power  of  refraction  of  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  two 
meridians.  An  eye  might,  for  example,  have  a  normal  reflection  in  its 
horizontal  meridian  and  be  short-sighted  in  its  vertical  meridian. 
Differences  of  this  kind  to  a  very  small  extent  were,  he  said,  to  be 
found  m  almost  every  eye,  but  were  unperceived ;  higher  decrees  of 
astigmatism  were,  however,  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Of  the  importance  of  freedom  from  this  defect  by  painters  who  had 
to  reproduce  what  they  saw  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  Dr  Liebreich 
has  rendered  important  service  to  the  cause  of  science  by  the  prominent 
manner  m  which  he  has  directed  public  attention  to  the  defect.  The 
remedy  proposed  is  the  adoption  of  glasses  the  surfaces  of  which  are  of 
a  cylindrical  instead  of  a  spherical  curved  form. 


PHOToaRAPHTC  Society  oe  London.— The  next  meeting  of  this 
keld  at,9>  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  on  Tuesday 
next,  the  9th  instant,  at  8  p.m.  A  paper  will  be  read  on  M.  Merget’s  new 
printing  process,  and  examples  of  mercury  photographs  will  be  exhibited. 


ULtlinp  Sandies. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  9th  .... 

Society  of  London . 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
Arundel  Hall,  Arundel-street. 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

„  Ilth  .... 

South  London . ,  . 

„  11th  .... 

Manchester  . 

- - - 

BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  New 
Museum,  Clifton,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  ult. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  passed, 
I  he  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  T.  Williams,  of  Monmouth, 
who,  having  heard  that  a  paper  on  the  coffee  'process  was  to  be  read  at  that 
meeting,  presented  to  the  Society  six  exquisite  photographs  of  Welsh 
views,  &c.,  three  of  which  were  done  by  the  above  process,  and  were 
considered  quite  equal  to  the  other  three,  which  were  done  by  the  w'et 
process.  J 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  R.  T.  Williams  was  then  enthusiastically 
passed ;  also  that  a  note  intimating  such  should  be  sent  to  him. 

Several  gentlemen  were  elected  as  members. 

,T  £haiIman  thei]  called  uPon  Mr.  H.  J.  Goss  to  read  his  paper  on 
the  G offee  Process,  which  was  as  interesting  and  exhaustive  as  it  was 
able  and  instructive.  He  spoke  with  much  emphasis  on  the  control  one 
had  over  coffee  plates  in  the  development.  The  paper  was  much 
enjoyed  by  all  present. 

Some  conversation  about  dark  tents  then  took  place,  Mr.  E.  Brivht- 
man  describing  his  as  a  real  tent,  being  about  five  feet  high,  and  in  which 
two  could  work.  It  was  much  superior  to  the  box  tent,  as  the  photo¬ 
grapher  could  work  with  much  more  ease,  not  being  so  hampered  for 
room.  °  1 

The  second  paper  of  the  evening,  on  The  Nitrate  of  Silver  Bath,  was 
then  read  by  Mr.  E.  Bnghtman. 

Mr.  Brightman,  after  referring  to  the  importance  of  the  nitrate  bath 
to  the  photographer,  remarked  that  it  (the  bath)  received  a  compa 
ratively  small  share  of  attention,  for,  although  new  developers,  intensi- 
hers,  toning,  and  printing  processes  were  being  continually  brought 
before  the  photographic  world,  the  silver  bath  remained  in  the  same 
state  as  m  the  early  days  of  photography,  one  nearly  universal  formula 
bemg  in  use  amongst  all  photographers.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  bath  was  most  sensitive  when  used  in  an  acid  or  neutral  condition 
was  then  alluded  to,  the  reader  giving  as  his  opinion  that  with  a  plain 
iodised  collodion  an  acid  bath  was  inimical  to  sensitiveness,  but  with 
i°!i  <;ordamm8 _  bromide  salts  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid  might 
be  added  to  the  bath  without  impairing  its  sensitiveness.  A  series  of 
experiments  were  then  instanced  in  which  collodion  had  been  used 
containing  various  proportions  of  iodide  and  bromide  salts,  which  were 
tlSfr+U1  SllVCT  s.°1hltlous  containing  various  quantities  of  nitric  acid, 

wh^n  r  -0li  -aCu 1  t?e  bath  havinS  impaired  its  sensitiveness, 
when  a  plain  iodised  collodion  was  used ;  but  with  the  collodions  con¬ 
taining  the  additions  of  bromide  salts,  the  sensitiveness  was  not 
perceptibly  affected  by  the  addition  of  acid  to  the  bath  even  in  large 
quantffms.  The  subject  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bath  having  befn 
f  upon  at  considerable  length,  some  remarks  were  made  upon  the 
vanoussnbstances  which  had  been  recommended  as  additions  to  the  bath 
°bJect  .of  mcreasmg  intensity,  such  as  nitrate  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  magnesia,  and  acetate  of  soda.  The  reader  having  then  con- 

bath? bv^hu  PTl1V  atl°f  °f  WatCr’  and  tlie  restoration  of  disordered 
siun  Mhn  °f  permanganate  of  potash  and  cyanide  of  potas¬ 

sium,  alluded  to  the  new  process  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  and 

stndioenfCll  *  ^1  niirate  batb  would  soon  pe  banished  from  the 
stud  o  of  the  photographer.  He  trusted  that,  on  the  full  publication 

PA  CeSS’  Jhe  members  of  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  Plioto- 

SS™  S0°I??n/0U  J  be  amonSst  tlie  first  workers  in  the  field  to 
take  it  up  and  do  their  utmost  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  abomination  of 
photography— the  nitrate  bath.  01 

fn7fpteS  °f  1thai]ks  were  tlien  Passed  to  Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  Brightman 
for  their  valuable  papers,  and  also  to  the  Chairman. 

me7th7ei?Jwar^(Mrfi H'  A‘  H-  darnel)  intimated  that  at  the  next 
meeting  lie  would  read  a  paper  on  The  Still  and  Distilled  Water. 

earlyhour tU1S  moderately  wel1  attended,  and  was  adjourned  at  an 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  Council  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  18th  ult  — 
CoL  the  Hon.  D.  F.  de  Ros  in  the  chair.  ’ 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed  the 
following  members  were  elected  :-Lieut. -Col.  J.  H.  Rocke,  Major  N 
Leyland,  J.  Jardine,  Esq.,  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  Esq.,  W.  E.  HaLock 
Esq  J.  Ligertwood,  Esq.  Major  Herne,  Lieut.  J.  D.  Loysagkt  Mrs 
Gulston,  A.  Hill,  Esq.,  R,  N.  Leycester,  Esq.  *  0  5 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the  pictures  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  and  Mr,  Glaisher  read  his  report  upon  them,  of  which  the 
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following  is  an  abstract : — In  tlxe  quality  of  the  pictures  received  this 
year  by  the  Association  there  is  a  decided  advance  upon  those  of  last 
season,  and  they  are  upon  the  whole  superior  to  any  which  have  been 
sent  to  us.  Last  year  I  had  to  mention  with  regret  that  no  advance 
was  shown;  it  was,  however,  such  an  exceptional  year  in  many  ways 
that  no  surprise  could  be  felt.  This  year’s  pictures  are,  I  am  gratified 
to  find,  better  in  every  respect ;  and  even  those  out  of  the  pale  of  prizes 
are  above  the  average.  Of  those  in  the  highest  class,  Capt.  White  has 
sent  a  series  of  plates  which  for  brilliancy  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
And  it  is  a  most  gratifying  fact  that  our  very  first  member,  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Anglesey,  has  sent  a  large  number  of  pictures  which,  though 
they  do  not  possess  the  brilliancy  which  is  so  characteristic  of  those 
just  mentioned,  have  other  merits  of  the  very  highest  order ;  in  softness 
and  artistic  arrangement  they  are  second  to  none.  Mr.  Bailey,  whose 
game  pictures  have  been  so  much  admired  in  previous  years,  has 
sent  a  series  of  flower  copies  of  considerable  merit ;  and  Mr.  Hall  has 
again  sent  some  of  his  admirable  engraving  copies.  There  are  some 
fine  Indian  pictures  by  Major  Herne,  Mr.  Ravenshaw,  and  Dr.  Browne. 
Mr.  Beasley,  always  good  at  dry-plate  photography,  has  sent  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  I  have  yet  seen  by  a  preservative  process.  Capt. 
Lewis,  the  governor  of  Her  Majesty’s  prison,  Pentonville,  has  contri¬ 
buted  some  interesting  studies  of  convict  life,  which,  as  illustrating  the 
peculiar  physiognomy  of  that  class,  are  very  valuable ;  nor  must  I  forget 
to  mention  a  series  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Bevington,  on  plates  20  x  16, 
illustrating  the  manufacture  of  leather  at  Messrs.  Bevington  and 
Son’s,  Neckinger  Mills,  Bermondsey,  which  deserve  the  highest 
praise. 

Class  I.  contains  92  pictures,  contributed  as  follows : — Capt.  White, 
17;  F,  Beasley,  Esq.,  16;  F.  G.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  8;  the  Marchioness  of 
Anglesey,  5;  Major  Herne,  5;  G.  Bevington,  Esq.,  4;  Capt.  Allen,  4; 
Lieut. -Col.  Rocke,  3;  Capt.  Lewes,  3;  J.  H.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.,  3;  E.  R. 
Hall,  Esq.,  2;  Col.  Holder,  2;  R.  Murray,  Esq.,  2;  F.  H.  Tanner,  Esq., 
2;  W.  Bailey,  Esq.,  2;  Dr.  Browne,  2;  F.  S.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  2;  Capt. 
Swiney,  2;  J.  Watling,  Esq.,  2;  A.  Suzanne,  Esq.,  1;  T.  Brownrigg, 
Esq.,  1;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  1;  W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  1;  J.  G. 
Hyde,  Esq.,  1. 

Class  II.  contains  150  pictures,  contributed  as  follows: — F.  G.  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  16;  Major  Herne,  14;  Capt.  White,  13;  the  Marchioness  of 
Anglesey,  11;  F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  11  ;  J.  H.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.,  8;  A.  R. 
Hunt,  Esq.,  8;  Capt.  Allen,  7;  Col.  Rocke,  5;  A.  H.  Longman,  Esq., 
5;  Capt.  Lewes,  4;  W.  Bailey,  Esq.,  4;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  4;  Rev. 
J.  Williams,  4;  Col.  Holder,  3;  R.  Murray,  Esq.,  3;  Dr.  Browne,  3; 
J.  Watling,  Esq.,  3;  G.  Bevington,  Esq.,  2;  D.  Pudumgee,  Esq.,  2; 
W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  2;  J.  G.  Hyde,  Esq.,  2;  F.  S.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  2; 
J.  Me  Andrew,  Esq.,  2;  Capt.  Swiney,  2;  E.  R.  Bembridge,  Esq.,  2; 
S.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  Esq.,  1;  Major  Elphinstone,  1;  Dr.  Day,  1;  Major 
Grimstone,  1;  A.  Suzanne,  Esq.,  1;  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  1;  Rev.  T. 
Hervey,  1;  L.  Asliburner,  Esq.,  1. 

Class  III.  contains  218  pictures,  contributed  as  follows A.  R.  Hunt, 
Esq.,  14;  Capt.  White,  13;  W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  10;  F.  H.  Tanner, 
Esq.,  10;  Major  Herne,  9;  F.  G.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  9;  Rev.  T.  Hervey,  8; 
C.  Stephens,  Esq.,  8 ;  A.  H.  Longman,  Esq.,  7 ;  Sir  H.  Halford,  Bart.,  7 ; 
F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  7  ;  R.  Murray,  Esq.,  7  ;  the  Marchioness  of  Anglesey, 
6;  L.  Ashburner,  Esq.,  6;  Dr.  Day,  6;  Capt.  Board,  6;  J.  Me  Andrew, 
Esq.,  6;  H.  Sampson,  Esq.,  6;  E.  R,  Bembridge,  Esq. ,  5;  Capt.  Swiney, 
5;  W.  Bailey,  Esq.,  5;  J.  G.  Hyde,  Esq.,  5;  W.  G.  Hunter,  Esq.,  4; 
J.  W.  Ritchie,  Esq.,  4;  Col.  Rocke,  3 ;  Capt.  Fox,  3 ;  Capt.  Allen,  3 ;  G. 
Dundas,  Esq.,  3;  F.  S.  Schwabe,  Esq.,  3;  Major  Grimstone,  3;  Capt. 
Lewes,  3;  D.  Pudumgee,  Esq.,  3;  W.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  3;  Col.  Holder, 
2;  Rev.  J.  Williams,  2;  R.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  2;  J.  Watling,  Esq.,  2; 
Miss  B.  Williams,  1 ;  Major  Elphinstone,  1 ;  Dr.  Brown,  1 ;  Rev.  T.  F. 
Ravenshaw,  1;  J.  H.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.,  1;  A.  Suzanne,  Escp,  1;  R.  C. 
de  la  Condemaine,  Esq.,  1;  Capt.  Layton,  1. 

The  remainder  of  the  pictures  are  comprised  in  Classes  IV.,  V.,  and 
VI. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Council : — Capt.  White,  for 
Nos.  16,  17,  and  48,  a  silver  goblet ;  ditto,  for  Nos.  26  and  30,  a  large 
album  elegantly  bound  in  morocco ;  the  Marchioness  of  Anglesey,  for 
No.  31,  a  silver  goblet ;  Major  Herne,  for  No.  34,  a  large  album  elegantly 
bound  in  morocco;  J.  H.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  20,  25,  27,  a  silver- 
mounted  claret  jug;  E.  R.  Hall,  Esq.,  for  No.  13,  an  oil  painting  in  gilt 
frame;  Col.  Rocke,  for  Nos.  5  and  6,  an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame;  F. 
Beasley,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  151,  170,  and  174,  a  silver  goblet;  ditto,  for 
Nos.  163  and  167,  an  album  elegantly  bound  in  morocco;  F.  G.  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  for  No.  47,  an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame;  Capt.  Swiney,  for  No.  4, 
an  album  elegantly  bound  in  morocco;  Capt.  Allen,  for  Nos.  93  and  95, 
an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame;  J.  Watling,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  8  and  11,  an 
album  elegantly  bound  in  morocco;  Capt.  Lewis,  for  Nos.  35  and  36, 
an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame;  J.  G.  Hyde,  Esq.,  for  No.  3,  an  oil  paint¬ 
ing  in  gilt  frame;  A.  Suzanne,  Esq.,  for  No.  3,  an  album  elegantly  bound 
in  morocco;  R.  Murray,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  1  and  2,  an  album  elegantly 
bound  in  morocco. 

Certificates  of  honourable  mention  were  awarded  to  the  following 
members: — G.  Bevington,  Esq.,  Col.  Holder,  T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  W.  S. 
Hobson,  Esq.,  F.  H.  Tanner,  Esq.,  W.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Dr.  Browne,  and 
F.  S.  Schwabe,  Esq.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


Camspnlmut. 

— ♦ — 

Experiments  with  some  Organic  Compounds  of  Silver;  also  with 

Colonel  Wortley’s  Emulsion  and  Preservative. —  Rigidity'  op 

the  Earth. — The  Yellow  Window.— Effects  of  Atmosphere 

Zymogens  on  Dry  Films. 

I  have  just  been  trying  some  experiments  witli  the  view  of  testing  the 
truth  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  sensitive 
film  in  his  rapid  emulsion  process.  His  theory  is  this  : — 

He  supposes  his  emulsion  to  contain  no  unconverted  soluble  bromide, 
and  a  considerable  excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  When  this  is  spread 
upon  a  glass  plate,  and  the  film  is  slightly  washed,  he  considers  that 
some  free  nitrate  still  remains  in  it.  On  applying  the  organilicr — gum, 
suppose — this  free  nitrate  forms  with  the  organic  matter  a  chemical 
compound — say  gummate  of  silver — which  possesses  the  property  of  not 
being  discoloured  by  the  alkaline  developer  unless  it  has  been  exposed 
to  light.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  this  organic  compound  of  silver,  in 
addition  to  the  bromide  of  silver,  that  the  great  sensitiveness  of  his 
plates  is  due. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  Colonel’s  theory 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  good  quality  of  his  plates,  or  the  excellence  of 
the  results  which  he  obtains  upon  them  with  so  much  uniformity  and 
certainty.  That  fact  remains,  whether  his  explanation  of  it  be  true  or 
false.  Moreover,  I  am  satisfied,  from  many  conversations  which  I  had 
with  the  Colonel  when  in  Paris,  that  he  is  not  bigoted  in  his  opinion,  but 
as  anxious  as  we  all  are  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  The  last  article  of  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea’s  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  on  this  subject  is  also 
written  in  so  fair  and  philosophical  a  spirit  that  we  may  safely  include 
that  gentleman  also  in  the  list  of  earnest  men  who  are  not  bigots,  but 
ready  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  all  sides  of  this  disputed  question.  The 
same  also  may  be  truly  said  of  our  Editors,  who  have  described  some 
interesting  experiments  of  their  own,  which  tend  to  throw  more  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  whose  reasoning  will,  I  think,  ultimately  proveto 
have  nearly  hit  the  mark.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  facts  remain  incontro¬ 
vertible,  whether  our  reasoning  respecting  them  be  right  or  wrong.  A  wet 
collodion  operator  may  take  splendid  negatives,  with  great  uniformity  and 
certainty,  and  yet  hold  entirely  wrong  notions  respecting  the  theory  of 
the  process  which  he  employs ;  and  so  it  may  be  with  a  dry  collodion 
operator.  We  eat  and  drink,  and  the  food  and  beverages  we  take  sup¬ 
port  our  daily  life  in  health  and  comfort,  but  we  may,  nevertheless,  he 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  process  of  digestion  by  which  food  is  converted 
into  blood,  or  may  even  entertain  an  entirely  wrong  notion  on  the  subject. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  true  explanation  of  such  natural 
phenomena  as  those  with  which  we  are  intimately  concerned  must  be  of 
immense  practical  advantage  to  us,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  worth  while 
to  endeavour,  by  the  use  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  to  establish  such  a 
true  explanation  of  the  facts. 

To  return  to  the  Colonel’s  theory.  The  following  are  the  experiments 
which  I  have  made  in  the  dark  room,  carefully  screened  from  all  actinic 
light  : — 

About  half-an-ounce  of  an  old  fifteen-grain  solution  of  gum  arabic, 
which  was  strongly  acid,  and  therefore  presumably  containing  gummic 
acid,  was  put  into  a  clean  ounce  measure,  and  five  minims  of  an  eighty 
grain  nitrate  bath,  which  had  served  for  exciting  bromide  plates,  were 
added  to  it.  No  discolouration  was  produced  ;  the  liquid  remained  for 
some  minutes  as  clear  as  water.  The  reader  will  observe  that  if  gummic  j 
acid  is  to  deconrpose  nitrate  of  silver,  and  produce  gummate  of  silver 
and  free  nitric  acid,  here  the  reaction  ought  to  have  taken  place  in  per¬ 
fection,  inasmuch  as  the  gummic  acid  was  in  large  excess.  According 
to  the  Colonel’s  theory,  then,  the  solution  ought  not  to  have  been  dis¬ 
coloured  by  the  addition  to  it  of  alkaline  pyrogallol.  In  order  to  try 
whether  it  would  or  not,  I  added  to  it  first  about  a  drachm  of  a  three- 
grain  solution  of  pyrogallol,  without  any  ammonia  or  alkali.  In  a  very 
few  seconds  discolouration  commenced,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes 
the  solution  became  black. 

In  the  next  experiment  I  added  to  the  mixture  of  acid  gum  and 
silver,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  same  quantity  of  solution  of  pyro- 
gallol  without  alkali,  but  to  which  was  added  five  minims  of  a  five- 
grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  The  mixture  now  showed  at 
first  some  yellow  turbidity,  due  to  the  presence  of  bromide  of  silver, 
and  it  did  not  darken  so  quickly  as  in  the  former  case.  In  the  course, 
however,  of  two  or  three  minutes,  darkening  commenced  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  became  ultimately,  say  in  five  minutes,  nearly  as  black  as 
before. 
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The  third  and  last  experiment  was  made  with  the  Colonel’s  own 
preservative,  and  here  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  result  was 
observed.  On  adding  the  nitrate  of  silver  the  preservative  struck  at 
once  a  much  darker  colour,  though  without  actual  turbidity,  although  I 
fancied  that  it  became  turbid  at  first.  On  adding  the  plain  solution  of 
pyrogallol  to  this  no  further  darkening  took  place,  and  it  was  not  until 
ammonia  was  added  that  the  mixture  became  black,  which  it  then  did 
immediately. 

As  I  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  Colonel’s  preservative,  I  can 
offer  no  explanation  of  the  difference  observable  between  its  behaviour 
and  that  of  the  simple  solution  of  gum.  I  do  not  think  his  preservative 
contains  bromide  of  cadmium  in  order  to  convert  the  free  nitrate  which 
may  remain  in  the  film,  because  the  change  of  appearance  produced  in  it 
by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  like  that  which  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  if  it  contained  a  soluble  bromide  or  analogous  salt.  I  may 
remind  the  reader  also  of  the  experiments  described  in  my  last  letter, 
in  which  clean  negatives  were  got  with  the  Colonel’s  emulsion  when 
tannin,  and  also  when  alkaline  albumen,  were  used  as  preservatives 
instead  of  his  own,  and  in  the  latter  case  with  a  marked  increase  of 
sensitiveness. 

"VYe  may  conclude,  I  think,  from  the  first  two  of  the  three  experi¬ 
ments  just  described,  that  the  Colonel’s  theory  respecting  the  property 
}f  gummate  of  silver,  of  not  being  darkened  by  an  alkaline  developer,  is 
piite  incorrect.  Every  organic  compound  of  silver  with  which  I  am 
icquainted  can  be  darkened  readily  by  alkaline  pyrogallol.  In  the 
’ace  of  this  fact  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  but  a  very  small 
;race  of  organic  nitrate  of  silver  can  remain  in  the  film  at  the  time  of 
;he  exposure.  In  proportion  as  any  trace  remains  so  I  think  it  will  be 
liscoloured  or  fogged  by  the  alkaline  developer. 

But  does  the  Colonel’s  emulsion  really  contain  any  free  nitrate?  and, 
f  so,  how  much  ? 

In  order  to  put  this  matter  to  the  test,  I  made  the  following  experi¬ 
ments  : — First,  I  poured  some  of  the  emulsion  into  a  glass  of  distilled 
vater,  stirred  it  well  up,  filtered  it,  and  tested  it  with  a  weak  solution  of 
tromide  of  potassium.  Turbidity  was  produced  at  once.  Evidently, 
hen,  the  emulsion  contained  more  than  enough  nitrate  of  silver  to  con- 
ert  the  whole  of  the  bromide  of  cadmium.  But  was  the  whole  of  that 
eally  converted  before  in  the  emulsion  itself  ?  We  must  not  too  hastily 
onclude  that  it  was,  because  the  water  before  it  was  filtered  showed 
ome  turbidity,  which  may  have  been  produced  by  the  complete  con- 
ersion  having  taken  place  in  it.  When  this  turbidity  was  filtered 
mt,  the  clear  liquid  showed  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  bromide  test. 

In  the  next  place,  I  poured  some  of  the  Colonel’s  emulsion  upon  a 
;lass  plate,  and  applied  to  it  my  old  test  for  a  corrected  emulsion,  viz. , 
plain  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  This  yielded  so  very  pale 
nd  faint  trace  of  the  darkening  produced  by  the  presence  of  free 
itrate  that  I  should  have  almost  considered  it  corrected  enough.  A 
ear  ago  I  worked  with  emulsions  in  this  state  which  yielded  highly- 
ensitive  films,  and  have  got  good  results,  as  stated  many  times  in  my 
ommunications  to  this  Journal.  Now,  if  an  imwashed  film  like  Colonel 
fortley’s,  without  any  preservative,  contain  so  small  an  excess  of  free 
itrate  as  scarcely  to  give  an  appreciable  discolouration  or  trace  of  fog 
rhen  plain  iron  solution  is  applied  to  it,  how  much  of  even  that  small 
■ace  of  free  nitrate  will  remain  in  it  after  it  has  been  washed  for 
ve  minutes  in  two  changes  of  water  ? 

I  think,  then,  we  may  set  aside  the  free  nitrate  story  as  having  anything 
>  do  with  the  sensitiveness,  and  merely  regard  its  presence  in  the 
nulsion  as  a  proof  that  the  soluble  bromide  has  been  all,  or  very  nearly 
.1,  converted.  In  that  case  we  shall  simply  adopt  the  sensible  view 
:  this  vexed  question  which  our  Editors  have  well  expressed  in  their 
dlowing  remarks  in  the  leading  article  at  page  120,  viz.  : — 

“  We  venture  to  think  that  there  is  little  warrant  for  believing  that  the 
msitised  plate  at  the  moment  of  exposure  can  contain  anything  but  traces  of 
re  salt  which  is  really  in  excess.” 

It  is  quite  certain,  anyhow,  that  bromide  of  silver  does  not  depend 
pon  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  for  its  sensitiveness,  since  good  nega- 
ves  innumerable  have  been  taken  with  emulsions  containing  a  decided 
ccess  of  unconverted  bromide,  and  no  trace  of  free  nitrate  at  all. 

The  plain,  practical  fact  with  which  we  are  mainly  concerned  is  this, 
iz.,  that  unconverted  bromide  is  an  enemy  to  sensitiveness,  and  if  in 
ifficient  excess  may  destroy  sensitiveness  altogether.  It  is  evident 
.so  that  the  more  we  reduce  this  excess  the  more  sensitive  the  film  be- 
>mes.  Whether  we  can  do  without  any  excess  at  all  is  still  an  open 
uestion,  for  the  ans  wer  to  which  we  must  appeal  to  the  bath  process,  since 
ie  emulsion  process  can  now  throw  no  further  light  upon  the  subject. 


The  main  reason,  I  think,  why  in  all  our  experiments  with  the  bro¬ 
mide  process  we  were  unable  to  work  without  an  excess  of  unconverted 
bromide  that  is  appreciable  enough  was  because  we  had  too  much  light 
in  our  dark  room.  On  this  subject  Colonel  Wortley,  in  his  printed 
paper  of  instructions,  makes  the  following  excellent  remarks  : — 

“  Carry  on  all  the  operations  connected  with  my  dry  plates  in  as  yellow,  or, 
rather,  I  should  say,  in  as  orange-coloured,  a  light  as  you  conveniently  can. 
They  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  light,  even  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  many 
failures  with  these  plates  have  been  found  to  be  solely  due  to  the  use  of  a  light 
not  sufficiently  orange  in  colour.  The  reflection  from  a  white  ceiling  or  white 
walls  of  a  room  would  be  injurious;  and  whether  gas,  a  lamp,  or  candles  are 
used,  it  is  necessary  to  have  yellow  glass  between  it  and  your  work,  and  it  is 
very  advisable  to  have  a  tall  tin  chimney  with  a  crook  at  the  top,  so  that  no 
light  can  escape  and  be  radiated  either  from  ceiling  or  walls.” 

No  doubt  bromide  plates  require  extra  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the 
matter  of  light,  unless  they  contain  a  fair  quantity  of  restraining  bro¬ 
mide.  In  my  pamphlet,  published  two  years  ago,  I  pointed  this  out 
very  forcibly  in  the  following  terms,  at  page  33  : — 

“In  working  with  plates  of  such  exalted  sensitiveness  extra  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  diffused  actinic  light  in  every  stage  of  the  process 
where  it  can  do  harm.  An  extra  sheet  of  orange-coloured  paper  should  be 
fastened  against  the  window  of  the  dark  room;  and  no  unguarded  flame  of 
lamp,  candle,  or  gas  jet  should  be  allowed  to  throw  its  light  upon  the  sensitive 
film.  All  cracks  and  crannies  in  the  dark  room,  through  which  white  light 
can  enter,  should  be  carefully  stopped,  and  the  door  should  be  carefully  covered, 
and  not  be  left  open.  When  these  precautions  are  omitted,  a  veil  of  fog  will 
infallibly  tell  the  tale  of  carelessness  in  some  form  by  which  white  light  has 
been  allowed  to  get  access  to  the  plate.  A  test  for  actinic  light  in  the  dark 
room  is  to  try  whether  a  good  plate,  unexposed,  can  be  developed  in  it  (that  is 
to  say,  will  bear  the  prolonged  action  of  the  normal  developer)  without  fogging.” 

In  my  own  dark  room  here  there  are  two  small  windows,  containing 
each  about  six  square  feet  of  glass.  One  faces  the  south,  the  other  the 
north.  The  south  window  is  partly  protected  from  the  sun  by  the 
thatched  roof  of  a  rustic  verandah  which  projects  about  three  feet. 
Nevertheless  in  winter,  as  well  as  at  some  hours  of  the  day  in  summer, 
the  sun  shines  upon  this  window,  and  then,  although  it  is  screened  by 
two  layers  of  yellow  paper  and  two  thicknesses  of  yellow  calico,  I  can 
never  develope  a  clean  bromide  plate.  This  window  has  now  been 
furnished  with  an  outside  wooden  shutter,  and  all  goes  well.  I  can  work 
with  much  greater  certainty  than  before.  The  north  window,  at  which 
I  now  develope,  has  two  layers  of  orange-coloured  paper,  a  sample  of 
which  I  enclose  for  our  Editors  to  see.  A  dark  room  with  a  south 
window  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  many  troubles  in  photography. 

In  reference  to  a  paragraph  in  my  letter  at  page  140,  in  which  allusion 
is  made  to  the  rigidity  of  the  earth,  a  correspondent  has  inquired  how 
that  can  affect  the  tides  ?  If  our  Editors  will  permit,  I  will  answer  his 
query  as  briefly  as  possible.  The  tides  are  produced  by  the  moon  pull¬ 
ing  the  water  into  an  elongated  form,  and  the  solid  earth  taking  its 
place  in  the  midst  of  this  sphei’oid,  so  that  there  is  high  water  on  the 
side  of  the  earth  opposite  to  the  moon  as  well  as  on  the  side  nearest  to 
her.  But  this  assumes  that  the  earth  is  a  solid,  and  cannot  change  its 
form.  If  the  earth  be  a  shell  filled  with  liquid  that  shell  would  be 
elastic,  and  would  take  the  same  spheroidal  form  as  the  outer  liquid,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  tide,  but  the  same  depth  everywhere  at  all 
hours.  But  if  the  earth  be  rigid  throughout,  and  not  a  shell  filled  with 
molten  lava,  how  are  we  to  account  for  earthquakes  felt  over  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  surface,  and  for  volcanic  eruptions,  &c.  ?  I  really  do 
not  know;  nor  does  any  one  else  at  present.  And  then  comes  the 
question  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  and  the  nutation  of  the 
earth’s  axis  as  affected  by  its  rigidity — questions  of  immense  interest, 
but  not  photographic  ones. 

M.  E.  H.  Von  Baumhauer  presented  a  paper  the  other  day  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  auroras 
to  the  penetration  into  our  atmosphere  of  clouds  of  uncondensed  cos- 
mical  matter  containing  iron  and  nickel,  which  may  account  for  their 
being  attracted  towards  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  Thex-e  seems 
to  have  been  a  fine  aurora  australis,  visible  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
on  the  same  night  as  that  splendid  one  which  many  of  us  witnessed  a 
few  weeks  since.  Will  it  ever  be  possible  to  photograph  these  wonder¬ 
ful  phenomena  upon  spherical  glasses  by  means  of  the  panoramic  lens  ? 
To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it,  for  really  nothing  seems  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  the  energetic  human  will. 

Dry  plates,  no  doubt,  sometimes  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  germs  or  “  zymogens,”  as  Mr.  Wentworth  Scott  has  called  them, 
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producing  centres  of  fermentation,  or  putrefaction,  in  tlie  preservative. 
I  made  tlie  curious  discovery  the  other  day  that  a  preliminary  coating 
composed  of  albumen  in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition  yielded  an 
abundant  crop  of  circular  spots,  which  have  been  called  “moons,” 
having  a  dark  speck  or  nucleus  in  the  centre.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  this  being  the  cause  of  them,  because  plates  prepared  in  an  exactly 
similar  way  without  the  substratum  are  quite  free  from  these  defects. 
In  a  note  presented  the  other  day  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences> 
M.  E.  Robert  accounts  for  the  second  fermentation  of  wine  at  the  time 
of  the  flowering  of  the  vine  by  the  abundance  of  certain  germs  in  the 
atmosphere  at  that  time  of  year.  This  suggests  the  question — Is  it 
better  to  wash  off  the  preservative  or  leave  it  on  ?  Is  it  a  real  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  plate,  or  a  source  of  danger,  particularly  in  summer  ? 

Some  dry  plates  are  said  to  fog  by  keeping — in  fact,  that  is  the  general 
complaint  ;  but  my  own  experience  leans  towards  the  very  opposite. 
I  find  them  to  become  less  sensitive,  brighter,  denser  in  the  blacks,  and 
subject  to  moons  and  pale  round  spots.  When  dry  plates  fog  by  keep¬ 
ing,  that  is  owing,  I  suspect,  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  not  having  been 
all  washed  out.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  I  l'ecorded  in  my  last 
letter,  viz.,  that  an  alkaline  preservative  does  not  produce  fog  on  long- 
kept  plates,  but  the  very  opposite,  as  just  described. 

In  Mr.  Dawson’s  very  sensible  and  practical  instructions  for  develop¬ 
ing  his  Russell  dry  plates,  he  plainly  tells  his  clients  that  development 
must  follow  exposure  immediately,  or  the  exposure  must  be  prolonged 
in  order  to  make  allowance  for  the  gradual  effacement  of  the  latent 
image.  His  plates,  no  doubt,  contain  a  trace  of  unconverted  bromide, 
to  which  this  effect  is  due.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  March  30,  1872. 

— « — 

SPIRITUALISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHS.  —  PERMISSION  TO 
PHOTOGRAPH  ENGRAVINGS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  article  of  the  28th  ult.  on  Psy chic- Force  Cartes, 
you  quote  an  article  from  the  Spiritualist,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Harrison.  Now,  your  readers  are  well  aware  of  that  gentleman’s 
scientific  abilities,  yet  he  has  fallen  into  a  slight  error  when  he  says,  in 
speaking  of  taking  a  spirit  photograph — “The  spirit  should  have  its 
arms  round  the  neck  of  the  sitter,  that  the  two  forms  may  overlap  each 
other  at  places.  Such  a  picture  cannot  possibly  be  imitated  without 
collusion  on  the  part  of  the  sitter.”  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  prepared 
to  demonstrate  to  you  and  Mr.  Harrison  the  fact  that  such  a  picture 
can  be  produced  in  the  negative  without  the  knowledge  of  the  sitter. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  subject ;  and  I  intend  writing  to  one  of 
the  journals  devoted  to  the  science  to  offer  my  services,  including  the 
use  of  my  studio,  apparatus,  chemicals,  cabinet,  &c.,  for  one  hour  a  day 
free  for  twelve  months  to  any  medium  or  mediums  who  may  feel  inclined 
to  test  the  matter. 

I  am  not  sceptical  in  respect  of  “psychic  force,”  having  several  times 
seen  manifestations  of  it ;  yet  at  the  same  time  I  must  admit  I  have 
been  often  tricked,  and  have  even  caught  the  tricksters  in  their  acts. 
Spiritualists  have  been  singularly  fortunate.  I  have  heard  numbers  of 
them  say  that  they  never  knew  a  case  of  imposition.  Do  they  try  to 
find  out  trickery  ? 

Apropos  of  another  article  in  your  Journal,  Photography  in  Court, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Graves,  the  publisher,  had  engaged  some 
one  to  photograph  works  of  art  for  him,  your  remarks  on  the  case 
singularly  coincide  with  my  own  experience.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Graves  for  permission  to  copy  an  engraving  for  the  inspection  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  said  engraving  was  from  a  photographic 
negative,  from  which  I  had  produced  numerous  copies  on  enamel  for  Her 
Majesty.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  received  a  positive  refusal 
(although  I  offered  the  usual  trade  discount  for  the  accommodation, 
together  with  an  undertaking  that  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  named, 
to  be  produced  on  enamel  only  and  for  no  other  person)  from  Mr.  Graves, 
who  stated  that  he  never  did  give  permission  to  any  one  to  copy  his 
pictures  and  never  intended  to  do  so,  supplementing  these  remarks 
with  others  not  very  complimentary  to  the  photographic  art  or  its  pro¬ 
fessors. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  L.  Henderson. 

49,  King  William-street,  London,  E.C.,  April  3,  1872. 

— + — 

THE  URANO-BROMIDE  EMULSION  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  you  are  attacked  in  a  letter  signed  “A  Country 
Photographer”  last  week,  I  must  take  the  whole  onus  on  my  own 
shoulders  of  not  having  published  my  formulae,  and  entirely  acquit  you 
of  any  blame  in  the  matter.  I  felt  so  strongly  the  injustice  and  discour¬ 
tesy  with  which  Mr.  Nicoll  spoke  of  my  process,  published  last  year, 
before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  as  merely  the  alteration  by 
a  few  grains  of  another  formula,  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  take  precam 


tions  against  my  present  process  being  received  and  attacked  in  the 
same  way.  The  process  is  a  free  gift  to  the  photographic  public,  and  I 
have  a  right  to  do  witlx  it  as  I  think  best. 

I  have  given  the  formula;  of  my  new  process  to  several  gentlemen _ 

some  known  to  me  personally,  some  only  by  reputation — in  order  that 
they  may  satisfy  themselves  that  the  process  has  the  important  points 
which  I  claim  for  it;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  1  hold 
it  at  the  disposal  of  everyone  who  cares  to  ask  for  it,  providing  that  his 
name  is  known  to  me  as  a  careful  experimentalist  and  good  worker,  bo 
that  when  the  process  is  published  and  is  attacked,  as  every  process  is, 
by  the  know-nothings,  I  may  feel  that  the  process  can  be  done  justice 
to  in  good  hands. 

By-the-bye,  Mr.  Sutton  asks  what  functions  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
plays  in  the  process.  The  double  salt  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
uranium,  which  I  believe  is  foi'ined  in  the  collodion,  is  a  very  stable 
salt — a  most  valuable  quality  in  a  sensitive  emulsion.  Further :  nitrate  of 
uranium  adds  to  the  sensitiveness,  and  in  a  very  marked  degree  to  the 
delicacy  and  quality  of  the  x’esulting  negative.  There  is  a  point  to  which 
I  have  only  had  my  attention  turned  lately,  namely,  that  in  pictures 
taken  in  a  dull  light,  such  as  portraits  in  a  studio,  redevelopment  with 
even  a  minim  of  silver  solution  in  the  developer  continues  to  bring  out 
quantities  of  detail  when  you  can  do  more  with  the  alkaline  developer, 
and  this  is  owing  to  the  nitrate  of  uranium  remaining  in  the  lilm  being 
reduced  by  the  silver  in  the  redeveloping  solution — a  fact  which,  I  think, 
we  shall  lind  to  be  of  very  gi’eat  importance. 

Thi-ee  days  ago  in  my  studio — which,  as  you  arc  aware,  is  not  very 
well  lighted — I  took  an  excellent  portrait  negative  on  a  dry  plate  with 
Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  twenty-eight  inches  focus,  for  18  x  15 
plates,  with  an  exposure  of  fifty  seconds — a  result  that  1  am  sure  I 
could  not  obtain  without  the  use  of  an  uranic  salt  in  the  emulsion. 

Mr.  Sutton  did  not,  it  appeals  to  me,  try  the  emulsion  wet,  without 
putting  any  preservative  on.  I  shall,  however,  send  him  another  small 
bottle  and  ask  him  to  do  so.  Also,  I  may  remind  him  that  uranium  in 
an  emulsion  has  much  controlling  power  in  the  development,  and  that 
when  rapid  work  is  requii’ed  the  bi’omide  in  the  developer  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

[We  are  glad  to  find  from  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  that  he  will  give  the  details  of  his  process  this  (Friday) 
evening,  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Dry  Plate  Club,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  7  p.m. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

PSYCHIC-FORCE  CARTES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  open  the  pages  of  your  journal  to  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  me  on  the  above  subject.  I  repoi’t  progress  as  follows  : — 

We  left  off  in  your  detail,  in  yours  of  the  28tli,  at  the  group  of  Mrs. 
Guppy  and  child,  with  a  female  figure  in  light  clothing  behind  them. 
Now  there  is  one  very  curious  circumstance  attending  this  photograph — 
that  is,  that  my  wife  requested  me  to  keep  my  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
(through  the  dai’k  curtain),  and  I  did  so  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
photograph  being  taken,  and  I  saw  no  figure  whatever,  though  I  could 
see  her  and  the  child  as  clearly  as  you  could  see  a  person  through  a 
gingham  umbrella.  I  never  took  my  eyes  off  her.  From  this  I  feel 
bound  to  conclude  that  “Katie”  (for  so  we  call  this  spirit),  while 
invisible  to  me,  had  the  power  of  giving  out  rays  which  affect  the  salts 
of  silver. 

That  picture  was  taken  on  the  25th  ult.  On  the  28th  Miss  Houghton 
(who  is  well  known  as  an  accomplished  artist,  and  also  known  in  spirit 
circles)  came  by  appointment ;  and  though  the  weather  was  so  bad  that 
even  a  volunteer  could  hardiy  be  expected  to  turn  out,  she  induced  my 
wife  to  go  with  her  to  Mr.  Hudson’s. 

They  did  not  get  much.  Two  pictures  were  taken  of  Miss  Houghton. 
In  the  one  “Katie  ”  has  decorated  Miss  H.’s  head  with  some  branches 
of  willow  palm,  and  in  the  other  there  is  a  bright  cross  over  her  head. 
Query— Was  this  suggestive  of  the  next  day  (Good  Friday)  ? 

Although  the  pictures  are  not  excessively  striking  as  spirit  photo¬ 
graphy,  they  are  so  as  beautiful  photographs  of  Miss  Houghton,  and 
worth  any  money  to  painters  who  are  delineating  the  inside  of  a  church 
during  service.  In  that  of  the  palms  which  “Katie”  brought  from 

- ,  as  there  were  none  on  the  premises,  Miss  Houghton’s  upturned 

eyes  personify  Hope  and  Resignation  ;  while  in  the  one  with  the  cross 
(where  that  cross  came  from  or  where  it  went  to  no  one  knows)  her 
expression  and  clasped  hands  are  a  priceless  study  for  the  artist.  Miss 
Houghton  is  to  come  again  next  Thursday ;  meantime  we  go 
ahead. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Herne,  a  well  known  medium,  went  to  Mr.  Hudson’s, 
and  instead  of  any  spirit  appearing  some  invisible  power  held  up  a 
table  and  flowers  over  his  head  while  a  very  good  portrait  of  him  was 
taken  (including  the  table  and  flowers  in  the  air). 

Then,  yesterday,  Miss  Florence  Cook  was  with  Mr.  Herne  at  Mr. 
Hudson’s,  and  there  is  a  white  figure  behind  her,  something  similar  to 
the  white  figure  in  the  second  picture  taken  of  me. 

Then  another  lady  had  her  portrait  taken,  and  there  is  a  strikingly 
white  something  in  drapery  on  one  side  of  her. 
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You  may  imagine  that  Mr.  Hudson,  between  answering  inquiries  and 
taking  photographs  and  printing,  can  hardly  find  time  to  eat.  He  in¬ 
forms  me  that  he  intends  affixing  his  signature,  with  the  affidavit  men¬ 
tioned  in  your  last,  to  his  photographs  in  future. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  certain  amount  of  practice  is  required  by  the 
agencies  producing  these  manifestations.  See  the  first  three  of  mine 
taken  March  4,  and  then  that  of  “Katie”  taken  on  March  25. 

I  really  cannot  form  any  idea  as  to  the  dimensions  this  sort  of  photo¬ 
graphy  will  take.  It  is  not  confined  to  one  photographer,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mumler,  nor  to  one  medium,  as  the  trials  of  Mr.  Herne  and  Miss 
Cook  prove.  It  is  susceptible  of  great  elegance,  as  the  group  of  my 
wife  and  child,  and  “Katie”  bending  over,  prove. 

It  is  a  world-wide  thing  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mumler’s.  What 
it  most  resembles  is  this  : — You  all  saw  the  hands  and  arms  which  were 
ut  out  of  the  hole  in  the  Davenport  cabinet ;  well,  simply  suppose  those 
ands  and  arms  photographed.  You  have  all  read  of  tables  being 
carried  part  way  up  to  the  ceiling;  well,  suppose  the  table  photo¬ 
graphed  in  mid-air — that’s  all. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  curious  questions  as  to  objective  and  sub¬ 
jective  and  unconscious  cerebration  and  popular  delusions,  but  those 
matters  are  in  the  province  of  Dr.  Carpenter — the  coming  man,  the  to 
be  president  of  the  British  Association;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  he  and  those  learned  professors  whose  mental  radiations  are  daily 
before  the  public  condescend  to  allow  their  intellectual  lenses  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  rays  on  these  trifling  incidents  it  will  be  all  explained  as 
clearly  as  that  a  diamond  is  a  vegetable  (a  potato,  perhaps),  and,  as 
“Sir  Charles  Coldstream”  said  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  “there  is 
nothing  in  it.” 

All  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  photography.  We  photographers 
must  stick  to  our  business  and  leave  philosophical  theories  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  those  who  call  themselves  “trained  minds.”  I  am  simply  an 
amateur;  but  it  is  amateurs — men  who  will  spend  £100  on  an  idea  with¬ 
out  a  chance  of  seeing  sixpence  back — who  find  out  things.  Hudson  is 
working  on  some  hints  I  gave  him.  I  first  produced  the  double  photo¬ 
graphs  on  the  same  plate,  and  shewed  one  to  Mayall — an  Indian  Colonel 
running  himself  through  with  his  own  sword. 

I  packed  away  all  my  photographic  apparatus  in  the  autumn.  What 
did  I  photograph  ?  Well,  gentlemen,  I  photographed  passing  smiles  on 
women’s  faces;  and  if  I  can  catch  “Katie”  with  my  own  lens — a  five 
and  a-half  inch.  Hermagis — I  will  show  you  something  like  a  spirit  pho¬ 
tograph. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Saml.  Guppy. 

1,  Morland  Villas,  Highbury  Hill  Park,  April  2,  1872. 

[As  an  append  to  the  above  communication,  we  may  state  that 
Mr.  Guppy  has  during  the  past  week  been  inundated  by  letters 
relative  to  the  subject  of  pyschic-force  photographs,  and  as  he  has  no 
leisure  to  reply  to  any  but  those  from  personal  friends,  of  whom  he 
lias  many  in  the  photographic  fraternity,  he  begs  that  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  acquiring  knowledge  on  this  subject  will  call  upon  Mr. 
Hudson,  Palmer’s-terrace,  Holloway-road. — Eds.] 


ANENT  CASEINE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — A  few  weeks  ago  I  tried  the  sulphuric  acid  method  of 
obtaining  caseine  from  skim  milk.  I  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  cause 
of  failure  is  unknown  to  me,  and  I  would  ask  for  your  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

In  the  first  place,  I  procured  two  gallons  of  skim  milk,  and  allowed  it 
to  stand  in  a  couple  of  basins  for  about  sixteen  hours.  After  this  I 
skimmed  off  what  cream  there  was  on  the  milk,  and  placed  the  basins 
on  the  stove  to  warm,  as  directed.  During  warming  and  after  I  took 
off  some  congealed  fatty  matter,  but  not  a  great  deal.  I  then  dropped 
into  each  basin  three  times,  at  intervals  of  five  to  ten  minutes,  two  to 
three  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  stirred  slightly.  As  far  as  I 
could  see  these  additions  did  not  affect  the  milk  beyond  causing  a  slight 
coagulation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  acid  drop  falling. 

I  think  I  should  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  I  added  the  acid  whilst 
the  milk  was  warm,  though  considerably  lowered  in  temperature.  I 
fancy  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  my  failure.  After  this  I  let 
it  stand  for  half-an-hour,  and  then  stirred.  No  change,  however, 
seemed  to  be  produced.  Thinking  that  perhaps  absence  of  heat  might 
be  the  cause  I  again  put  the  basins  on  the  stove ;  but  however  much  I 
cried  “come,  butter,  come,”  the  caseine,  or  coagulation — and  in  this 
question  there  appears  to  be  a  great  difference  between  these  two  terms 
— would  not  make  its  appearance. 

I  now,  in  comparison,  added  acid  ad  libitum — at  least,  many  drops — 
and,  it  being  late,  left  the  basins  on  the  stove  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  I  found  that  the  milk  had  boiled,  and  the  coagulation  was 
most  successful;  but,  as  I  dare  say  you  may  guess,  as  caseine  the  pro¬ 
duct  was  anything  but  so.  The  curd  was  very  compact,  especially  in 
one  basin — more  like  a  sponge  than  anything  else.  I  then  washed  and 
dried  the  curd,  which  was  opaque  white.  I  cannot  dissolve  the  curd  in 
ammonia,  &c. 

The  liquid  remaining  after  the  coagulation  was  a  kind  of  yellow  whey. 
I  find  that  heat  does  not  coagulate  caseine,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 


might  aid,  or  otherwise,  the  operation.  Also,  that  concentrated  dy- 
hydric  sulphate  produces,  on  heating  with  caseine,  a  brown-red  solution. 

I  was  successful  in  producing  a  curd  that  would  dissolve  by  Mr. 
Johnson’s  method;  but  I  do  not  think  the  caseine  was  pure,  and  the 
curd  was  small  and  opaque  white.  I  send  a  small  piece  of  dried  curd 
(sulph.  ae.). — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  B.  B. 

Cotheridge  Court,  Worcester,  April  2,  1872. 

EXCHANGE  OP  PRINTS  WITH  AUSTRALIAN  AMATEURS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Docker’s  letter  (dated  January 
27)  on  this  subject,  may  I  request  those  who  respond  to  my  application 
of  November  17,  1871,  to  observe  the  following  rules: — 

1.  Send  all  prints,  unmounted  and  untrimmed,  packed  on  a  light 
wooden  roller,  covered  with  strong  paper  outside,  per  book  post,  legibly 
marked  “Photographs.” 

2.  Write  the  title  of  each  subject  (and  any  remarks  which  may  be  of 
interest),  and  sign  the  name  of  the  producer  on  the  back  of  each  print 
with  soft  lead  pencil. 

3.  To  avoid  any  expense  to  the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  all  parcels  so 
forwarded  to  be  prepaid  per  book  post,  and  any  postage  incurred  in  for¬ 
warding  “returns”  to  be  refunded  to  them. 

Hoping  this  may  prove  mutually  agreeable  as  a  method  of  exchange — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Lux. 

[Our  services  in  this  matter  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  them. — Eds.] 


Ultstelhumi. 

Photographs  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution. — At  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institution  is  now  being  shown  a  very  interesting  series  of  dissolving 
views  of  Mont  Oenis  and  other  Alpine  passes  (taken  by  Mr.  William 
England),  with  explanatory  description  by  Mr.  King.  These  views  are 
thrown  upon  a  disc  of  nearly  thirty  feet  diameter. 

Dry  Plate  Club.-- -In  answer  to  the  inquiries  respecting  particulars 
of  this  club,  the  rules  will  doubtless  be  approved  at  the  meeting  to  be  held 
this  (Friday)  evening,  the  5th  inst.,  and  the  proceedings  will  appear  in 
the  photographic  journals  next  week.  Besides  the  opening  address, 
Mr.  Gough  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Colour  of  Dry  Plate  Negatives. — 
J.  W.  Gough,  Secretary,  Ladywell,  April  3,  1872. 

Solar  Photography. — The  Athenaeum  says  that  during  the  last  ten 
years,  2,778  solar  photographs  have  been  taken  at  the  Kew  Observatory. 
We  are  now  told  that  the  continuous  photographic  record  of  the  state 
of  the  sun’s  disc  will  shortly  be  brought  to  a  close.  Looking  at  the 
very  remarkable  phenomena  which  are  now  known  to  be  active  upon 
that  great  mass  of  matter  which  forms  the  centre  of  our  system,  and 
upon  which  all  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  on  this 
earth  are  depended,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  wise  determination. 

Stellar  Photographs. — We  (  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art ) 
are  happy  to  learn  that,  through  the  liberality  of  members  of  his  own 
and  his  wife’s  family,  means  have  been  obtained  to  enable  Dr.  B.  A. 
Gould  to  avail  himself  of  the  inventions  of  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  Esq., 
and  obtain  photographs  of  the  principal  constellations  in  the  southern 
heavens.  The  importance  of  this  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  is  thus 
clearly  stated  in  a  letter  from  Professor  Peirce  to  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy : — 
‘  ‘  This  addition  to  astronomical  research  is  unsurpassed  by  any  step 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  taken.  The  photographs  afford  just  as 
good  an  opportunity  for  new  and  original  investigation  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  near  stars  as  would  be  derived  from  the  stars  themselves 
as  seen  through  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  They  are  indisputable 
facts,  unbiased  by  personal  defects  of  observation,  and  which  convey  to 
all  future  times  the  actual  places  of  the  stars  when  the  photographs  were 
taken.”  Dr.  Sellack,  Ph.D.,  a  scientific  photographer,  after  spending 
some  weeks  in  the  observatory  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  has  sailed  for  Buenos 
Ayres  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  obtaining  these  photographs. 
Since  his  residence  in  Cordoba,  Dr.  Gould  has  been  making  an  uranome- 
try  of  the  southern  heavens — a  catalogue  and  maps  of  all  the  stars  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  on  the  clearest  nights,  together  with  a  determination 
of  their  positions.  Owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  he  has  found 
many  more  than  have  previously  been  known.  For  instance,  Argelander 
found  from  the  North  Pole  to  30°  S.  3256  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye; 
and  Dr.  Gould  has  already  found  from  the  South  Pole  to  10°  N.  4600. 
To  do  this  the  sky  has  been  divided  into  seventeen  maps,  and  he  and 
his  four  assistants  have  laboured  night  and  day  in  mapping  and  estimat¬ 
ing  magnitudes,  and  making  the  calculations  necessary  for  findingth  e 
position  of  each  star  from  the  position  it  held  when  previous  catalogues 
were  made.  Argelander  writes  that  “no  work  could  be  more  import¬ 
ant.”  When  in  addition  to  this  an  American  astronomer,  aided  by  an 
American  inventor,  can  bring  back  exact  photographs  of  the  gi-eat 
southern  constellations,  a  great  addition  will  be  made  to  astronomical 
science,  of  which  as  Americans  we  may  justly  be  proud. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
deplume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

Several  oil  paintings  are  offered  in  exchange  for  view  lens  and  camera— whole- 
plate  or  10  X  8  preferred.— Address,  Mr.  Lambert,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. 
A  furnace  and  flue,  with  appliances  and  instruction,  will  be  exchanged  for  a 

Ross’s  doublet.  Open  to  arrangement. - A  powerful  press  and  cameo  die 

will  be  exchanged  for  a  large-sized  landscape  background,  rustic  (flatted). 
Photographs  exchanged.*— Address,  Photo.,  12,  Clapham-road,  S.W. 

A  parlour  printing-press  and  quantity  of  type,  a  first-class  revolver,  and  12  X  6 
mahogany  camera,  are  offered  in  exchange  for  a  good  view  lens  by  a  good 
maker. — Address,  W.  H  ,  11,  South  Bar,  Banbury. 

A  well-made  mahogany  camera  with  rack  adjustment,  once  used,  for  four 
cartes  on  whole  plate,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  doublet  lens  or  photographic 
apparatus. — Address,  W.  E.  Debenham,  188,  Regent-street,  VY. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  pocket  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  camera  and  view  lens, 
three  double  dark  slides  and  stand  for  plates  X  4J,  for  a  tent  or  box  to 
work  plates  not  less  than  8  X  10.— Address,  A.  Nock,  opposite  Mona-place, 
William-street,  Lozells,  Birmingham. 

The  Photographic  News  for  1871  and  the  following  Almanacs— British 
Journal  of  Photography  for  1868, 1869,  1870, 1871,  and  1872,  and  Photo¬ 
graphic  News  tor  1866,  1867,  1868,  1871,  and  1872,  are  offered  in  exchange 
for  chemicals  or  anything  useful  in  photography.— Address,  A.  Burgess, 
Apsley-road,  South  Norwood. 

1  will  exchange  a  French  cabinet  lens,  also  an  8|  X  portrait  lens,  by  Jamin, 
with  10  X  10  studio  camera,  and  two  dark  slides,  all  in  good  condition,  for  a 
10  X  10  view  lens  and  bellows-body  camera  by  any  good  maker  (must  be  in 
good  condition),  or  anything  useful  in  photography.  Difference  adjusted. — 
Address,  E,  Waite,  33,  New  Park-street,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 


J.  S.  B.—  Please  indicate  the  special  topic  in  connection  with  the  daguerreotype 
on  which  you  desire  information  and  we  will  reply. 

W.  A.  Delferier. — We  have  to  thank  this  gentleman  for  a  formulae  for  an 
alkaline  developer  long  employed  by  him  with  success.  We  shall  publish  it 
shortly. 

Excelsior. — Use  a  twin-lens  camera,  and  have  a  flap  shutter  with  a  knob  so 
arranged  as  to  open  and  close  it  by  the  action  of  the  finger  and  thumb.  For 
your  purpose  a  stereoscopic  camera  with  one  lens  only  would  be  quite  worth¬ 
less.  In  taking  subjects  that  either  are  or  are  apt  to  be  in  motion — such  as 
waves,  street  scenes,  and  such  like — the  subject  would  be  differently  repre¬ 
sented  in  each  picture  unless  both  were  taken  simultaneously.  What  you 
say  about  some  of  the  French  albumen  transparencies  is  quite  true ;  but  the 
fact  that  they  bear  internal  evidence  of  being  taken  as  you  describe  is  an 
argument  against  the  system. 

B.  T.  N. — 1.  The  only  difference  that  exists  in  the  film  between  the  first  and 
second  exposure  is,  that  in  using  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  there  will  be  a 
more  perfect  conversion  of  the  bromide  after  the  plate  has  been  out  of  the 
bath  for  a  short  time  than  when  it  is  immediately  taken  out.  Your  first  ex¬ 
posed  picture  is  hard  and  under-exposed  ;  the  second  is  much  better.  Try 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  plate  longer  in  the  silver  bath. — 2.  If  prints  that 
are  of  a  rich  purple  when  removed  from  the  toning  to  the  fixing  bath  turn  of 
a  “  rusty  colour  ”  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  been  imperfectly 
toned. — 3.  We  cannot  devise  a  remedy  for  the  streakiness  of  the  background 
when  using  gelatine  in  the  developer. 

Photographing  Children.  —  Mr.  Forrest  (Pontypridd)  says  :—  “  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  remarks  by  a  “  Lady  Amateur,”  in  your  last  week’s 
Journal,  concerning  photographing  the  little  ones.  lean  endorse  all  she 
says  about  the  pleasure  she  has  in  the  work.  For  my  own  part,  I  find  it 
quite  a  relief  to  be  ‘troubled  ’  with  a  little  one  now  and  then  ;  for  with  them 
there  is  none  of  that  stereotyped,  made-up  face  so  generally  found  in  ‘  chil¬ 
dren  of  larger  growth.’  I  enclose  two  cartes  I  have  just  taken,  and  would 
ask— Is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  such  innocence  and  happiness  as  is 
displayed  in  the  two  faces  ?  ” — One  of  these  pictures  represents  a  chubby 
juvenile  actively  engaged  with  one  of  Maw’s  patent  feeding-bottles,  and  sur¬ 
veying  the  world  with  the  same  degree  of  composure  as  a  Turk  would  who 
was  experiencing  the  delights  of  a  hookah. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
l|§f  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Marion  &  Co.™ In  our  next. 

J.  T.  P. — The  address  asked  for  is  Camden-road,  N. 

E.  Pilling  (Bury).— -Our  time  is  too  much  occupied  to  make  analyses  of  the 
kind  wanted. 

George  Lorrimer.— -As  the  work  of  an  amateur  of  so  short  an  experience 
your  pictures  are  creditable.  No.  1  is  insufficiently  toned  ;  No.  2  suffers 

from  the  opposite  fault. 

Senor  Demetris  Paredes  (Bogota,  Columbia). — Your  favour  per  Messrs. 
Cotesworth  and  Powell  duly  received.  The  back  numbers  from  January  5 
and  the  Almanac  for  1872  go  by  this  mail. 

R.  L.  J  ones. — Messrs.  Horne  and  Thornthwaite  have,  we  think,  Ackland’s 
process  printed  in  full  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  we  daresay  they  would  send 
on  application.  No  notice  of  it  appeared  in  our  last  Almanac. 

W.  J.  S.  (Birmingham).— 1,  The  final  application  of  the  acid  silver  in  the  way 
we  have  described  for  the  coffee  process  will  answer  quite  well  in  the  hot- 
water  process. — 2.  Any  of  the  collodions  useful  for  the  wet  process  will  answer# 

S.  S.  Crewdson.— Try  the  effect  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  ammonia  in 
the  developer.  We  have  known  plates  which  at  first  were  judged  to  be  slow 
ultimately  acquire,  by  the  modification  here  hinted  at,  a  high  degree  of  sensi¬ 
bility.  Also  increase  the  strength,  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution. 

Subscriber.— -1.  Write  to  Bailey  and  Son,  Wolverhampton. — 2.  We  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  lenses,  and  believe  them  to  be  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  specified.— 3.  In  saying  that  a  certain  lens  has  a  focus  scarcely  short 
enough  for  interiors,  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  your  meaning.  We 
happen  to  know  that  lenses  of  this  description  are  made  of  very  short  focus 
indeed. 

Don  Cjesar. —  1.  A  single  aplanatic  combination  has  its  corrections  for  achro- 
maticity  differently  effected  from  that  of  the  ordinary  lens. — 2.  An  orthoscopic 
lens  is  one  in  which  one  of  the  combinations  is  negative  or  concave.— 3. 
Neither  of  them  give  absolutely  straight  lines  at  the  margin,  hut  the  nature 
of  the  curvature  differs  with  each.  You  will  find  carefully-executed  diagrams 
of  both  these,  and,  indeed,  cf  all  other,  lenses  in  our  Almanac  for  1870,  and 
also  special  comments  upon  the  advantages  and  shortcomings  of  each. 

Photo.— If  the  house  in  connection  with  which  your  studio  is  to  be  built  is 
lofty,  you  will  obtain  only  a  very  unsatisfactory  result  with  the  sitter  as  you 
propose,  viz.,  the  sitter  at  the  farther  end  of  the  glass  room,  and  that  only 
seventeen  feet  from  the  house.  Can  you  not  place  the  sitter  at  the  house  end 
of  the  glass  room  ?  If  this  cannot  be  done,  make  the  room  sufficiently  wide  to 
work  it  angularly.  You  need  only  have  glass  on  the  north-east  side.  If 
nothing  else  can  be  done,  then  you  must  have  a  ground  glass  roof.  Two  of 
the  specimens  enclosed  are  very  fine. 

J.  M.  C.  says:— “Would  you  kindly  tell  me  howto  take  microscopic  photographs 
(I  mean  small  photographs  to  examine  under  a  low  power  of  the  microscope)  ? 
I  have  a  microscope  and  a  camera,  and  have  often  taken  very  good  photographs 
from  slides.  I  have  Carpenter,  Beale,  &c.,  and  Lankester  on  the  microscope; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  patronise  with  their  notice  this  very  enchanting  part 
of  the  business.  If  you  could  tell  me  in  a  few  words  the  arrangement  and 
mode  of  using  the  artificial  light  I  should  feel  very  much  favoured.” — Will 
some  reader  supply  the  required  information  ? 


Berlin  Posing. — Our  friend  Mr.  Badeau,  of  the  firm  of  H.  T. 
Anthony  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  afforded  us  an  opportunty  of  ex¬ 
amining  some  of  the  latest  examples  of  Berlin  posing.  The  originality 
of  these  is  striking.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  way  in  which  a  girl  and 
her  young  brother  are  posed  : — She  is  dressed  like  a  little  maid-of-all- 
work,  who,  fatigued  by  ber  duties,  has  sunk  to  slumber  in  an  easy  chair 
in  the  drawing-room.  Cupid,  in  the  shape  of  the  young  brother,  comes 
to  visit  her,  and  instil  his  insidious  ideas  into  her  brain  during  slumber, 
Cupid  being,  of  course,  in  puris  naturalibus,  and  looking  down  upon  her 
from  the  lofty  position  given  to  him,  his  feet  being  on  the  arms  of 
another  chair,  and  his  body  supported  by  the  chair  hack.  It  is  very 
pretty  and  easy.  In  another,  two  ladies  are  posed  it  this  way  One  is 
represented  as  an  artist  engaged  in  pourtraying  on  an  easel  in  front  of 
her  the  features  and  figure  of  the  other,  who  is  posed  as  her  sitter.  In 
these  pictures  the  photographic  skill  is  quite  equal  to  the  artistic  merit. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  April  3rd,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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COLONEL  STUART  WORTLEY’S  FORMULA. 

In  the  present  number  we  publish  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  formula 
for  the  preparation  of  the  collodion  for  dry  plates  by  the  urano- 
bromide  emulsion  process  now  so  well  known  by  name  to  our  readers. 
Not  having  yet  tried  the  formula  given  we  are  unable  to  speak  of 
the  process  from  personal  experience ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
will  be  extensively  tried  by  some,  at  least,  of  our  readers  before  many 
days  elapse. 

From  a  glance  at  the  formula  it  will  be  seen  that  the  feature 
in  which  it  essentially  differs  from  any  other  is  the  presence  of 
nitrate  of  uranium.  To  ascertain  the  exact  value  of  this  addi¬ 
tion  will  be  a  matter  of  comparative  facility  to  experienced  collodio- 
bromide  workers ;  but  even  if  it  confer  no  other  advantage  than 
that  of  making  the  emulsion  keep  for  some  weeks — an  advantage 
that  has  been  claimed  for  it — that  in  itself  will  prove  a  gain  of  a 
most  important  character.  We  know  from  experience  with  the 
Wothlytype  process  that  a  mixture  of  the  nitrates  of  silver  and 
uranium  in  collodion  will  keep  good  for  printing  with  for  a  very  long 
period;  but  the  two  processes  are  sufficiently  different  to  render  it 
unsafe  to  reason  too  closely  from  one  to  the  other. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  Colonel  Wortley  had  given 
something  more  than  the  mere  formula  for  the  composition  of  the 
collodion ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  could  not  expect  that  he  would 
give  working  details.  These,  however,  will  probably  be  given  at  no 
distant  date,  either  by  ourselves,  when  we  have  time  to  experiment 
with  the  process,  or  by  some  of  our  numerous  correspondents.  We 
recommend  a  close  adherence  to  the  formula  given  and  a  careful 
noting  of  the  results,  comparing  them  with  those  obtained  by  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea’s  formula  when  worked  under  similar  circumstances — 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  similar  preservative  and  a  similar  exposure ;  for 
it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  respective  merits  of  two  processes 
can  be  ascertained. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  of  the  so-called  rotting  of  the  film  by  the 
addition  of  a  couple  of  drops  (more  or  less)  of  acid  to  the  collodion, 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Lea,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Dawson  (who,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  now  commercially  interested  in  the  preparation 
of  dry  plates)  that  a  really  good  sample  of  pyroxyline  will  make  a 
collodion  that  will  bear  the  addition  of  nearly  three  times  as  much  acid 
as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Lea  without  “rotting”  the  film.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  differences  that  are  to  be  found  between  the 
soluble  cottons  of  the  various  makers  explain  the  reason  why,  in  the 
experience  of  some  experimentalists,  like  Colonel  Wortley,  acid  dis. 
integrates  the  film,  while  other  photographic  workers  do  not  find  this 
to  be  the  case. 


THE  FERRIDCYANIDE  INTENSIFIER. 

In  the  letter  of  our  French  correspondent,  this  week,  the  formula  for 
a  “  ferridcyanide  ”  intensifier  is  given,  which,  when  translated  into 
our  English  weights  and  measures,  stands  nearly  thus  : — 


1.  Nitrate  of  uranium  .  9  grains. 

Water  . . . .  1  ounce. 

2.  Ferridcyanide  of  potassium .  grains. 

Watei*  . . .  1  ounce. 


The  two  solutions  are  mixed  in  equal  volumes  before  application 
to  the  negative.  Many  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  remember 
that  the  use  of  this  intensifier  was  discussed  some  four  years  ago, 
and  a  very  useful  article  on  the  subject  was  contributed  to  the' 
Almanac  for  1868  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes.  In  order  that  our  readers 
may  appreciate  the  necessity  for  keeping  to  the  above  proportions  in 
preparing  the  intensifier  for  use,  we  may  mention  that  when  the 
nitrate  of  uranium  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  are  used  in  equal 
quantities,  and  the  mixture  poured  over  the  fixed  and  washed  nega¬ 
tive,  the  action  is  very  irregular,  brown  patches  resulting,  and 
particles  of  a  precipitate  settling  down  on  the  clear  portions  of  the 
film. 

Referring  to  the  difficulties  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Hughes  says  : — 

“I  tried  the  ferridcyanide  solution,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  alone  on 
the  negative,  and  found  it  produced  no  effect.  I  then  tried  the  ten-grain 
solution  of  the  persulphate  of  uranium  alone,  and  it  produced  no  effect. 
It  was  clear  that  it  was  the  chemical  product  of  their  union  that  effected 
the  change.  Taking  the  ten-grain  ferridcyanide  solution  as  the  starting- 
point,  I  added  gradually  to  it,  in  small  proportions,  the  ten-grain  per¬ 
sulphate  solution.  Stains  were  the  result ;  but,  as  I  added  more  and 
more,  the  stains  became  less  and  less,  so  that,  when  four  ounces  of  the 
persulphate  solution  were  added  to  one  ounce  of  the  ferridcyanide 
solution  (each  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  wafer),  I  got  rid  of  all  stains 
and  precipitate.  I  then  had  a  safe  working  solution,  which  readily 
intensified  the  negative. 

“  Subsequent  experience  showed  that  with  other  samples  of  either 
persulphate  or  nitrate  of  uranium  the  proportions  had  to  be  varied ; 
but  there  appears  a  certain  proportion  to  be  worked  out  experimentally, 
when  they  can  always  be  irsed  without  staining. 

“I  was  much  delighted  with  the  character  of  negative  which  this 
intensifier  produced.  It  picked  out  in  the  most  perfect  manner  imaginable 
every  high  light  and  delicate  half-tone ;  and  was  capable  of  being  carried 
to  any  extent,  until  the  contrasts  were  extended  or  exaggerated  to  any 
desirable  degree.  When  the  plate  was  dry  the  intensity  was  very  much 
increased,  but  in  varnishing  the  negative  returned  to  the  state  it  was  in 
when  wet.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  French  formula  given  above  the 
proportion  which  Mr.  Hughes  found  to  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results  are  very  closely  adhered  to.  Now  comes  the  note  of  warning, 
however ;  for,  beautiful  though  the  negatives  unquestionably  are, 
after  this  treatment  they  are  doomed  to  practical  destruction  by  the 
necessary  exposure  to  light  in  the  printing-frame.  Mr.  Hughes 
evidently  suffered  severely  in  this  way,  for  he  says : — 

‘  ‘  The  early  prints  produced  had  all  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  the  negatives,  and  I  really  thought  that  I  had  made  an  extraordinary 
improvement  in  my  working.  But  a  sad  disappointment  was  in  store 
for  me ;  for,  after  a  very  few  prints  had  been  taken  from  the  negatives, 
I  discovered  that  each  became  more  and  more  deficient  in  half-tone, 
until  at  last  nothing  but  the  vilest  print  was  obtainable.  The  negatives 
are  sensitive  to  light,  and  the  half-tones  soon  become  as  intensely  non- 
actinic  as  the  densest  deposits ;  hence  the  deplorable  failure.  If  any 
means  can  be  discovered  to  desensitise  these  plates  it  will  be  an  in¬ 
valuable  process  ;  but,  as  it  stands,  I  never  met  in  all  my  photographic 
experience  a  more  delusive  snare  than  this  intensifying  process.” 

If  we  consider  the  matter  with  a  little  care  the  above  change  is 
easily  understood.  Ferridcyanide  of  uranium  is  soluble ;  ferroeyanide 
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of  the  metal,  a  deep  brown  powder,  is  practically  insoluble  in  water 
and  some  of  the  weaker  acids.  When  the  solutions  for  intensifying 
are  mixed,  it  is  probable  that  ferridcyanide  of  uranium  is  formed  in 
the  liquid,  but,  of  course,  held  in  solution.  On  application  to  the 
fixed  negative  the  metallic  silver  brings  about  the  reduction  of  some 
of  the  ferridcyanide  to  the  state  of  ferrocyanide  of  uranium,  and  the 
latter  body  is  precipitated  on  the  silver.  Light  is  also  able  to  bring 
about  this  change  ;  but  it  can  do  more,  for  the  brown  ferrocyanide  is 
in  turn  resolved  by  the  continued  action  of  light  into  several  coloured 
products.  In  consequence  of  this  tendency  to  change  the  ferridcyanide 
intensifier  is  of  very  limited  utility. 

- - 

PROFESSOR  MORSE  AND  THE  FIRST  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PORTRAIT. 

Telegrams  from  America  have  announced  the  death,  on  Friday 
last,  of  Samuel  F.  B,  Morse,  the  inventor,  or,  to  speak  more 
cautiously,  one  of  the  inventors,  of  the  electric  telegraph.  It  is  on 
account  of  Mr.  Morse’s  connection  with  the  early  history  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  because  certain  claims  have  been  put  forward  by  his 
fellow-countrymen  associating  his  name  with  the  invention  and 
introduction  of  photography,  that  we  here  refer  to  the  subject. 

That  this  eminent  man  was  among  the  first  to  take  portraits  by 
the  daguerreotype  process  is,  we  think,  abundantly  proved;  for, 
when  he  was  in  Paris,  in  1838,  Daguerre  had  not  then  divulged  the 
details  of  his  process,  and,  moreover,  the  exposure  required  was  so 
very  long  that  Daguerre  did  not  appear  to  have  considered  it  possible 
to  take  portraits.  Up  to  that  time  the  results  only  had  been  seen  ; 
of  the  means  employed  no  one,  except  one  or  two  to  whom  the 
process  had  been  shown  in  confidence,  was  aware. 

Mr.  Snelling,  of  New  York,  in  his  History  ancl  Practice  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  (1853),  says  in  the  most  definite  manner: — “It  is  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  distinguished  inventor  of  the 
magnetic  telegraph,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  application  of 
photography  to  portrait  taking.” 

There  are,  however,  antagonistic  claims  to  this  honour.  In  the 
Camera  ancl  the  Pencil,  by  M.  A.  Root,  there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to 
the  history  of  photography,  in  which  Professor  J.  W.  Draper,  writing 
to  the  author,  says  that  the  first  daguerreotype  portrait  taken  from 
life  was  by  himself.  He  used  a  non-achromatic  lens,  and  put  the 
plate  in  the  focus  of  the  violet  rays.  The  great  size  of  his  lens  will 
surprise  modem  readers :  it  was  five  inches  in  diameter  and  only 
seven  inches  in  focus.  The  sitter’s  face  was  dusted  with  flour.  At 
that  time  Professor  Draper  became  acquainted  with  Professor  Morse, 
with  whom  he  conducted  many  subsequent  experiments  with  an 
achromatic  lens  and  plates,  which  were  imported  from  France.  After 
stating  that  in  March,  1840,  he  wrote  to  the  editors  of  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  giving  an  account  of  his 
success  in  having  solved  the  problem  of  photographic  portraiture, 
Professor  Draper  thus  concludes : — “  How  any  doubt  can  now  be  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  who  took  the  first  sun  portrait  passes  my  comprehension.” 

Sir  David  Brewster,  whose  authority,  however,  in  matters  of  either 
photographic  history  or  practice  is  by  some  not  considered  to  be  very 
sound,  writes  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  1843  “  Dr.  Draper,  we 

believe,  was  the  first  who,  under  the  brilliant  summer  sun  of  New 
York,  took  daguerreotype  portraits.  This  branch  of  photography 
seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  possible  application  of 
Daguerre’s  process,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  reports  to  the 
French  legislative  bodies.”  Professor  Morse,  in  describing  his  early 
experiments,  says About  the  same  time  Professor  Draper  was 
successful  in  taking  portraits,  though  whether  he  or  myself  took  the 
first  portrait  I  cannot  say.”  This  was  in  October,  1839,  and 
Daguerre’s  book  had  then  been  published. 

By  whom,  then,  was  the  first  portrait  taken  by  means  of  the 
daguerreotype?  The  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favour  of 
Professor  Draper. 

A  NEW  COMPOUND  FROM  ALBUMEN. 

We  have  referred  on  former  occasions  to  the  exceedingly  interesting 
results  which  have  been  obtained  by  Loew  in  the  course  of  his  re¬ 


searches  on  albumen.  We  now  learn  from  our  weekly  contem¬ 
porary,  the  Chemical  News,  that  a  new  and  most  important  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  chemistry  of  our  old  friend  albumen  by  the 
same  chemist.  As  all  matters  connected  with  a  body  of  such  im¬ 
portance  as  albumen  are  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  photo¬ 
graphers,  we  may  now  briefly  indicate_tho  direction  which  Loews 
results  seem  to  take. 

In  our  last  volume  we  stated  that  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  albumen  a  curious  substitution  com¬ 
pound  was  obtained,  in  which  the  radicle  N  0,  replaced,  to  a  certain 
extent,  hydrogen  in  albumen,  while  the  sulphuric  acid — or,  rather,  a 
residue  of  it — entered  likewise  into  the  constitution  of  the  new  body 
produced.  This  body  bears  some  resemblance,  chemically,  to  one  of 
the  varieties  of  pyroxyline ;  but  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  aware 
that,  when  pyroxyline  is  treated  with  caustic  potash  or  with  a  re¬ 
ducing  agent,  more  or  less  pure  cellulose  is  reproduced.  Loew  now 
finds  that,  when  the  albumen-nitro  compound  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  reducing  agent,  the  nitrogen  introduced  by  the  previous 
treatment  is  not  removed,  but  that  the  oxygen  is  displaced,  hydrogen 
going  in  instead. 

The  formula  of  the  new  compound  is  written — 


H100 

(NH,).  n,.  so,,. 

iS08,  OH 

This  complex  body  has  the  most  formidable  name  of  “  hexamido-sulph- 

albumenic  acid." 

The  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  body  is  that  its 
existence  and  mode  of  formation  appear  to  indicate  that  albumen 
contains  certain  bodies  closely  related  to  the  benzole  or  “  aromatic  " 
series.  When  benzole, 

cfl  h8, 

is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  nitro-benzole, 


C9  H8  (NO.) 

is  formed,  and  this,  on  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
becomes  aniline — 

Cfl  Ha  (NHJ 

The  changes  effected  by  this  treatment  are  similar  in  kind  to  those 
undergone  by  albumen  when  subjected  by  Loew  to  analogous  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  purely  theoretical  considerations  we  need  not  enter  into 
here ;  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  know  that  an  important  step  has 
been  made  in  the  chemistry  of  albumen,  which,  if  well  followed  up, 
may  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  its  true  constitution,  and  ultimately  to 
the  discovery  of  a  mode  of  building  up  this  strange  and  important 
body  without  the  intervention  of  the  so-called  vital  force. 


A  SECURE  WAY  OF  SENDING  NEGATIVES  BY  POST. 
We  are  frequently  favoured  by  some  of  our  correspondents  forward¬ 
ing  negatives  and  transparencies  by  post,  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
we  receive  them  in  such  a  state  of  “  compound  fracture"  as  might 
fittingly  be  described  as  a  state  of  granular  pulverisation.  We  are 
well  aware  that  the  misfortune  alluded  to  is  one  with  which  very 
many  of  our  readers  are  quite  as  well  acquainted  as  we  are,  and  we 
now  purpose  giving  such  advice  as  will,  if  acted  upon,  prevent  fracture 
from  this  cause.  We  may  here  take  occasion  to  observe  that  some 
of  our  correspondents  wdio  devote  four  or  six  pages  to  a  description 
of  a  shortcoming  or  defect  in  a  negative,  and  profess  to  feel  the  live¬ 
liest  interest  in  our  opinions,  are  yet  so  thoughtless  as  to  send  us 
the  illustration  of  their  failure  between  two  thin  pieces  of  card¬ 
board,  quite  ignoring  the  fact  that  one  among  many  vicissitudes  to 
which  it  must  perforce  be  subjected  during  its  passage  through  the 
post  is  the  stamping. 

The  mode  of  transmitting  negatives  through  the  post,  to  be  useful 
and  of  universal  application,  must  be  simple,  cheap,  and,  above  all, 
it  must  hold  them  in  perfectly  safe  keeping,  at  the  same  time  leaving 
them  easily  accessible.  A  method  supplying  all  these  desiderata  was 
devised  by  us  about  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  although  at  the  time 
we  intended  to  describe  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  we  have 
only  really  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  doing  so  by 
recently  receiving  from  the  postman  a  packet  containing  a  very  valu¬ 
able  negative  hopelessly  fractured. 
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The  first  thing  required  is  a  book  somewhat  larger  than  the  nega¬ 
tive  or  transparency.  Any  worthless  volume  will  answer  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  provided  that  it  has  stiff  boards.  Many  otherwise  almost 
valueless  books,  but  of  a  kind  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  may  be  met 
with  at  any  old  bookstall — one  of  dimensions  suitable  for  a  negative 
of  cabinet  size  being  obtainable  by  an  outlay  of  a  few  pence. 
Now  select  a  certain  number  of  the  leaves  of  the  volume  near  the 
middle — the  number  being  equal  to  three  or  four  times  the  thickness 
of  the  negative — and  then,  after  curling  these  leaves  by  pressing  them 
firmly  against  their  faces,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  each 
leaf  is  exposed,  apply  by  means  of  a  stiff  brush  a  little  strong  gum 
water  all  along  the  exposed  surfaces,  and  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
book.  Now  close  the  volume,  and  keep  it  firmly  closed  for  several 
hours,  having  previously  taken  the  precaution  to  wipe  off  the  super¬ 
fluous  gum  with  a  wet  sponge.  When  the  gum  has  become  dry,  and 

[the  book  is  opened,  the  central  leaves,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
—more  or  less,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper — will  be 
found  to  be  firmly  glued  together  in  a  compact  mass,  held  together, 
however,  only  by  the  edges.  From  our  experience  we  advise  that 
the  gum  brush  be  applied  to  the  ends  as  well  as  to  the  face  of  the  book. 

On  the  upper  leaf  of  the  glued  packet  the  negative  is  laid,  and  a 
pencil  mark  made  round  it.  At  a  sufficient  distance  beyond  this 
mark  cut  deeply  down  through  the  leaves  by  means  of  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife,  removing  the  square  portions  of  the  mutilated  leaves 
as  they  are  cut  out.  If  the  knife  be  sharp,  and  the  hand  strong, 
a  thickness  of  about  twelve  leaves  will  be  cut  at  each  stroke — this, 
of  course,  depending  upon  circumstances;  for,  as  every  bibliopole  is 
aware,  some  books  are  tough  and  hard  in  every  respect — in  a  physical 
as  well  as  in  an  intellectual  sense. 

Assuming  that  the  book  has  been  “  got  through,”  we  have  now  a 
little  box  in  which  a  negative  may  be  laid  without  any  other  wrapping 
than  that  of  a  piece  of  thin  paper  to  prevent  it  from  shaking  about 
in  its  literary  envelope. 

A  simple  wrapper,  sufficient  to  contain  the  address,  is  gummed 
and  tied  upon  the  book,  and  in  this  way  it  will  go  safely  through  the 
post,  laughing,  as  it  were,  to  scorn  the  blows  of  the  stamper,  or  the 
suspicion  of  either  the  letter-carrier  or  any  other  person  into  whose 
hands  it  may  fall.  Even  the  highest  development  of  official  in¬ 
quisitiveness  would  almost  scornfully  reject  the  temptation  to  have  a 
peep  into  the  interior  of  the  well-bound,  though  somewhat  antique, 
Yol.  III.  of  Jones  on  the  Differential  Calculus. 

Is  this  proceeding  strictly  in  accordance  with  sound  morality? 
Perfectly  so.  The  amount  of  postage  on  books  is  regulated  by  their 
weight,  and  so  is  that  of  photographs,  whether  on  glass  or  paper. 


The  powerful  aid  that  a  photographer  may  derive  from  time  and 
atmospheric  action  are  well  illustrated  by  some  observations  made 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  as  well  as 
by  some  specimen  prints  exhibited  by  Mr.  PI.  Baden  Pritchard.  In 
virtue  of  a  discovery  made  by  Lieut.  Abney,  carbon  prints  which, 
either  from  want  of  time  or  want  of  light,  have  received  an  exposure 
of  only  one-eighth  of  the  proper  time,  may  be  brought  up  to  full 
intensity  by  merely  delaying  their  development  for  a  few  hours.  The 
real  value  of  this  will  be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  following 
assumed  facts Suppose  that  a  large  order  for  prints  had  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  a  single  negative,  much  time  would  be  consumed  according 
to  the  ordinary  method  of  silver  printing ;  but  in  carbon  printing  it 
is  only  necessary  to  give  an  exposure  of  an  eighth  part  of  that  time, 
and  lay  the  partially-exposed  tissue  away  in  a  dark  place,  when  the 
action  of  light  set  up  under  the  negative  will  continue  to  go  on  until 
the  print  has  received  what  is  equivalent  to  a  sufficient  degree  of 
exposure.  The  successful  practical  application  of  this  fact  to  the 
printing  work  of  everyday  life  will  prove  most  gratifying.  In 
working  out  this  subject,  Lieut.  Abney  has  also  found  that,  in  the 
taking  of  negatives  of  line  subjects  for  photolithography,  the  great 
intensity  hitherto  required  will  be  no  longer  necessary;  for,  when  a 
thin  negative  is  made  use  of,  and  a  very  brief  exposure  given,  the 
action  afterwards  goes  on  in  the  blacks.  The  whites,  in  consequence 
of  the  shortness  of  the  exposure,  are  not  penetrated  by  the  light,  and 


consequently  do  not  suffer  by  the  automatic  development  that  goes 
on  in  the  dark.  When  this  principle  of  the  continuation  of  the 
luminous  action  shall  have  been  applied  to  the  wet  (or  dry)  collodion 
process,  then  will  be  solved  the  problem  of  a  really  instantaneous 
negative  process. 


ON  THE  URANO-BROMIDE  EMULSION  PROCESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Dry-Plate  Club.  ] 

When  first  asked  to  join  the  Dry-Plate  Club  I  determined  to  offer 
to  my  co-members  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  the  formula  for  my 
new  uranium  emulsion  process.  I  had  intended  this  for  a  later  meet¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  editors  of  the  journals  having  represented  to  me  that  as 
the  season  for  photographic  -work  was  drawing  on  apace,  it  would  be 
a  great  convenience  to  the  general  body  of  photographers  if  I  could 
publish  earlier  than  I  had  intended,  so  that  test  experiments  might 
be  made  before  the  season  was  regularly  entered  upon,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  giving  up  my  own  convenience  in  answer  to  such  a 
request,  and  this  paper  is  the  result. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  much  of  your  time  in 
giving  you  the  formula,  as  simplicity  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  process;  and  you  are  all  so  well  versed  in  the  various 
technicalities  of  dry-plate  photography,  that  the  minor  details  need 
not  have  much  time  wasted  over  them.  My  search  has  been 
particularly  directed  to  two  points — one,  the  obtaining  of  a  negative 
by  a  dry  process  which  should  have  as  much  delicacy  and  quality  as 
a  wet  negative,  in  opposition  to  the  hardness  usually  associated  with 
dry  plates ;  and  another,  the  preparation  of  an  emulsion  which  will 
keep  in  a  liighly-sensitive  condition,  without  change,  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  To  do  this  I  have  availed  myself  of  certain  properties 
possessed  by  the  nitrate  of  uranium. 

A  long  series  of  experiments  undertaken  when  I  was  working  the 
Wothlytype  process  convinced  me  that  a  delicacy  of  image  greater 
than  could  be  obtained  by  other  means  was  secured  by  the  use  of 
that  salt;  and  as  the  collodion  prepared  and  sensitised  for  Wothly¬ 
type  remained  in  a  sensitive  state  for  years,  I  felt  sure  that  I  should 
obtain  important  results  by  using  nitrate  of  uranium  in  combination 
with  bromide  and  nitrate  of  silver.  You  will  remember  how  strenu¬ 
ously  I  advocated  last  year  the  necessity  of  a  very  large  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  if  great  sensitiveness  were  required  in  an  emulsion, 
and  I  do  not  depart  in  any  way  from  anything  that  I  then  said. 
In  point  of  fact,  every  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  that  is  added  to  an 
emulsion  up  to  saturation  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  resulting 
emulsion.  Although  nitrate  of  uranium  is  capable  to  a  certain 
extent  of  replacing  nitrate  of  silver,  I  do  not  prefer  to  use  it  in  that 
way  where  great  sensitiveness  is  required ;  on  the  contrary,  I  still 
use  plenty  of  silver,  and  use  the  nitrate  of  uranium  to  give  stability 
to  the  emulsion,  extra  sensitiveness,  delicacy  of  image,  and  a  power 
of  restraining  fog  analogous  to  that  possessed  by  free  bromide,  but 
without  the  loss  of  sensitiveness  and  other  injurious  tendencies  which 
accompany  the  use  of  the  latter. 

Another  remarkable  point  in  connection  with  nitrate  of  uranium  is 
the  great  advantage  it  has  where  redevelopment  is  required,  as  the 
uranium  in  the  film  is  acted  on  by  the  silver  in  the  developer,  and 
great  additional  power  is  thereby  obtained.  I  have  made  many 
experiments  as  to  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  uranium 
separate,  but  have  not  succeeded  so  well  as  by  combining  them  in  an 
emulsion.  I  recommend  you,  if  you  wish  to  try  the  process,  to 
commence  with  the  following  formula : — 

Plain  collodion . . . . .  1  ounce. 

Pure  anhydrous  bromide  of  cadmium  .  7  grains. 

Nitrate  of  uranium  . 30  ,, 

Nitrate  of  silver . 18  ,, 

Samples  of  nitrate  of  uranium  vary  considerably,  and  I  purify 
what  I  use  in  the  following  manner: — Dissolve  one  part  of  uranium 
in  two  parts  of  ether,  and  let  stand  for  some  hours;  the  water  of 
crystallisation  that  is  in  the  uranium  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  leaving  a  top  layer  of  ether  containing  pure  uranium,  and  it 
is  this  top  layer  which  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion. 

I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  nitrate  of  uranium  should  be  acid; 

and  should  it  not,  after  solution  in  ether,  give  an  acid  reaction  to 

test  paper,  it  will  be  advisable  to  add  to  it  a  minim  or  two  per  ounce 
of  acid.  Both  nitric  and  acetic  have  answered  in  my  hands,  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  the  former.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  great  caution  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  a 
mineral  acid  in  collodion,  as  if  too  much  be  used  the  film  becomes 
rotten  and  breaks  up  in  washing. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  which  I  am  anxious  to  impress  strongly 
upon  you,  viz.,  that  to  succeed  with  an  emulsion  process  the  first  and 
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most  essential  requisite  is  to  have  a  collodion  suited  to  the  work. 
Some  kinds  of  cotton  give  a  collodion  from  which  a  good  result  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  and  I  feel  sure  that  many  experimentalists  fail  in 
getting  an  emulsion  to  work  satisfactorily  from  the  use  of  a  collodion 
unsuited  to  this  peculiar  work. 

I  hope  this  process  may  have  a  fair  trial  at  your  hands,  and  I 
must  ask  you  not  to  forget  that  it  is  one  of  entire  novelty,  and  that 
the  conditions  of  its  working  are  somewhat  different  to  those  of  any 
process  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  say  this  because  there  is  an 
unfortunate  tendency  among  photographers,  when  they  try  and  do 
not  succeed  to  their  satisfaction  with  a  new  process,  to  throw  the 
blame  of  their  failure  upon  it ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  blame  should 
be  laid  upon  their  own  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  process,  or,  what  is  still  more  likely,  that  they  are  using  chemi¬ 
cals  which  are  unsuited  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  process. 

With  regard  to  the  development,  I  think  I  need  not  take  up  much 
time  on  that  subject.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  prefer  to  use  a 
strong  alkaline  developer.  And  here,  again,  nitrate  of  uranium  has 
its  use,  as  it  certainly  enables  one  to  use  (combined  with  its  other 
good  qualities)  a  developer  sufficiently  strong  to  render  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  dry  plate  no  longer  a  tedious  operation.  One  point  I 
must  here  ask  leave  to  impress  upon  you  strongly,  namely,  the  great 
latitude  allowable  in  the  development  of  a  plate  with  this  emulsion, 
whether  used  wet  or  dry.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  amount  of 
bromide  in  the  developer  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  result.  If, 
then,  very  sensitive  negatives  are  required,  or  very  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  use  bromide  in  the  developer  in  minimum  quantity.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  you  like  to  be  slow  and  sure,  use  plenty  of  bromide,  and 
take  your  time  about  the  development.  Again  :  always  intensify,  if 
intensification  be  required,  before  fixing,  so  as  to  utilise  the  uranium 
in  the  film.  One  last  point: — The  light  in  your  dark  room  must  be 
as  orange  as  possible,  and  a  light  which  is  quite  sufficiently  orange 
for  the  wet  process  will  not  be  orange  enough  for  working  the  emul¬ 
sion  process. 

In  conclusion:  I  may  mention  that,  having  been  consulted  by 
many  friends  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  various  dry  plates  that  they 
were  experimenting  on,  I  found  out  in  many  cases  that  the  failure 
was  due  to  the  weakness  or  badness  of  either  the  pyro.  or  the  carbo¬ 
nate  of  ammonia.  The  pyro.  that  is  used  should  certainly  be  of  the 
best  kind,  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware, 
varies  much  in  its  qualities,  and  in  an  old  sample  it  frequently 
happens  that  but  little  ammonia  is  present. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  time  with  a  discussion  on  preservatives, 
particularly  as  every  one  has,  in  all  probability,  a  pet  one  of  his 
own.  I  am  somewhat  pleased  with  my  own  latest  one,  however,  as 
it  possesses  two  peculiar  advantages — one,  in  that  it  keeps  any 
time  after  it  is  made ;  and  another,  that  it  obviates  any  tendency  to 
blistering  of  the  finished  plate. 

This  subject  is  sure  to  occupy  our  attention  at  one  of  the  meetings 
during  the  summer,  when  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  a  few  remarks  to 
offer  on  the  subject. 

Having  now  given  you  the  formula  of  the  new  uranium  emulsion, 
I  will  not  detain  you  further  at  present ;  but,  should  the  subject 
be  brought  on  for  discussion  at  any  of  our  future  meetings,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  the  members  of  the  Club  any  additional  information 
that  they  may  require. 

I  have  brought  down  this  negative  to  show  you  what,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  quality  of  negative  we  should  seek  for  in  a  dry  plate. 
It  was  taken  with  fifty  seconds’  exposure  in  my  studio,  with  Dall- 
meyer’s  rapid  rectilinear  lens  for  18  X  16  plates,  of  twenty-eight 
inches  focus,  and  yet  you  will  notice  that  under  those  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  has  borne  a  somewhat  pushing  development  without 
losing  the  delicacy  of  its  lights,  or  bringing  any  fog  into  the  shadows. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut.-Col. 


A  WANT  AND  A  HINT.— THE  APRON  AND  TRING 

HOOD. 

As  the  time  is  fast  approaching  for  amateur  and  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  to  take  advantage  of  the  summer  months  in  visiting  places 
of  note,  and  in  trips  out — some  for  pleasure  and  others  for  profit — a 
call  will  possibly  be  largely  made  on  the  conveniences  arising  from 
the  use  of  dry  plates,  which  have  been  so  much  improved  of  late.  In 
regard  to  dry  plates  or  wet  plates,  with  a  preservative  such  as  the 
Shadbolt,  glycerine,  and  golden  syrup  methods,  there  is  a  “want” 
that  has  never  as  yet  been  cheaply  and  effectually  met,  and  that  want 
is  cheap  double  backs  for  quarter,  half,  or  whole-plate  cameras — 
backs  that  can  be  readily  and  inexpensively  fitted  to  any  camera  of 
the  sort  named  that  may  be  in  a  photographer’s  possession  and  use. 
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If  some  maker  or  dealer  would  give  attention  to  this  matter  they 
might  find  it  to  their  advantage.  Doing  away  with  a  tent  or  other 
cumbersome  changing  apparatus  is  a  thing  of  some  consequence  to 
all  having  any  regard  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

When  double  backs  are  not  within  reach,  the  following  tring 
“hood  and  apron  changing  plan”  will  be  found  inexpensive  and 
satisfactory : — Have  made  of  a  double  thickness  of  coarse,  unbleacln  l 
calico  a  strongly-stitched  narrow  apron,  with  two  wide  pockets  in 
front  like  the  old  toll  collector’s — one  for  the  dark  slide,  the  other  for 
the  quarter,  half,  or  whole-size  plate-box.  Fasten  the  apron  securely 
round  the  waist,  with  the  box  and  slide  in  their  places  ;  then  pull 
over  the  head  a  large  loose  hood  or  black  bag  with  a  square  piece  of 
yellow  calico  in  front,  or  a  piece  of  architect’s  tracing  cloth  stained 
yellow  on  each  side,  a  light  wire  circle  with  a  T-shaped  end  having 
been  fitted  to  and  fixed  on  the  operator’s  hat  to  keep  the  bag  out  a 
little,  so  that  the  hands  may  have  free  and  full  play  in  changing  the 
plates.  This  outward  bag  should  have  at  the  bottom  a  wide  tuck  on 
which  there  is  a  strong  worsted  cord  of  the  old  bell-pull  kind,  iu 
order  to  fasten  the  said  hood  or  bag  securely  round  the  operator's 
waist.  All  who  desire  to  work  with  security  and  comfort  should,  if 
convenient,  wear  a  coat  of  the  old  shooting  order  cut,  with  a  large 
and  capacious  pocket  on  each  side. 

It  is  as  well  before  going  out  to  give  the  camera  and  slides  what 
sailors  would  call  an  “overhauling” — or  seeing  that  the  camera  is 
light  tight ;  that  the  slides  fit  and  work  in  their  places  clean  and 
even  ;  in  fact,  that  all  the  requirements  are  in  trustworthy  and  com¬ 
plete  working  order.  Attention  to  this  will  often  save  time,  temper, 
and  trouble.  Giuphiojs. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TLATES 
FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

[Specification.] 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  a  coated  metallic  plate  for 
portraits  and  other  sun  pictures  of  such  a  character  that  the  im¬ 
pression  will  possess  a  natural  or  lifelike  appearance;  and  said 
invention  consists  chiefly  in  covering  iron  and  other  metal  plates 
with  a  composition  best  suited  for  giving  the  desired  tint  to  such 
pictures  or  impressions,  which  plates  may  also  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

Ferrotype  plates,  as  heretofore  prepared,  have  been  covered  with 
a  black  varnish  or  japan,  and  manufacturers  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  attempts  to  produce  the  richest  and  most  perfect  black 
covering  or  coating  upon  such  plates,  a  black  colour  having  been 
considered  by  dealers  and  artists  as  essential  to  the  production  of 
good  pictures ;  but  experiments  have  proved  that  a  chocolate  or 
reddish-brown  colour  is  much  superior  to  black  for  this  purpose,  as 
it  produces  a  more  lifelike  and  natural  picture  than  black.  In  the 
preparation  of  these  tinted  plates  it  is  necessary  to  bake  on  the 
covering  material  as  in  ordinary  japanning.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
a  pigment  of  suitable  colour  that  will  stand  the  heat  of  a  japanning 
oven  without  changing  colour;  it  has,  however,  been  found  that  pure, 
very  finely-ground  sesquioxide  of  iron  which  will  not  change  colour 
at  a  high  temperature  answers  the  purpose  perfectly,  and  I  prefer  to 
use  the  pigment  known  in  commerce  as  “Indian  red,”  which  yields 
the  desired  colour  and  is  not  changed  by  the  necessary  heating. 

There  are  other  forms  of  oxide  of  iron  known  in  commerce  by  a 
variety  of  names,  and  any  of  these  pigments  which  have  been  first 
proved  by  practical  experiments  to  have  the  character  mentioned 
above  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

One  method  of  applying  this  invention  is  as  follows: — I  take 
twenty  gallons  of  linseed  oil  and  fourteen  pounds  of  Indian  red,  and 
boil  them  together  until  a  thick,  paste-like  substance  is  produced.  When 
this  is  cold  I  reduce  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  applying  to  the 
plates  with  about  twenty  gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine  or  naphtha. 
The  composition  thus  produced  is  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  iron 
plates  with  a  brush  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  applying  japan  or 
baking  varnishes. 

I  sometimes  prepare  the  common  black  ferrotype  plates,  and  then 
put  a  covering  of  the  aforesaid  coloured  compound  over  the  black 
coating,  and  in  this  way  obtain  different  shades  and  surfaces. 

The  almost  fleslilike  appearance  given  to  the  colour  of  the  plates 
by  Indian  red,  or  other  similar  pigments,  renders  the  pictures  taken 
thereon  more  lifelike  and  natural  than  pictures  taken  on  black  plates. 
There  is  a  delicate  shading  both  to  drapery  and  to  the  outlines  of 
these  pictures  which  is  not  produced  when  the  black  plates  are  used, 
and  which  appears  in  striking  contrast  with  the  comparatively  sharp 
and  harsh  expression  produced  by  the  black-coloured  plates. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  said  invention,  as  communicated 
to  me  by  my  foreign  correspondents,  and  shown  how  the  same  may 
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be  conveniently  and  advantageously  carried  iuto  practice,  I  claim 
the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  plates  for  sun  pictures  as 
above  set  forth.  George  Haseltine. 


ON  THE  COLOUR  OF  NEGATIVES  IN  DRY-PLATE 

WORK. 

[A  communication  to  the  Dry-Plate  Club.] 

The  colour  of  wet-plate  negatives  is  so  similar  in  their  finish,  as  far 
as  colour  goes,  that  the  photographer,  or  rather  printer,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  judging  what  kind  of  results  may  be  expected  from  them ; 
but  the  practice  of  dry-plate  work  requires  some  intimacy  with  the 
special  kind  of  negatives  to  know  exactly  how  to  deal  with  them  in 
printing.  A  thin  deposit  or  a  dense  one  cannot  be  judged  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  a  wet  plate,  the  adiactinic  property  often 
giving  a  negative  that  is  thin  a  more  desirable  quality  than  could  be 
obtained  by  the  increase  of  the  silver  deposit  by  intensification, 
allowing  that  intensification  does  not  prevent  the  penetrability  of 
light  so  much,  but  by  building  up  many  layers  to  absorb  the  actinism, 
more  by  virtue  of  its  quantity  than  quality,  rendering  the  fine  detail 
comparatively  coarse  by  adding  more  deposit  than  the  lens  was 
capable,  or  the  film  incapable,  of  receiving.  Magnify  the  very 
much-intensified  negative  and  you  will  see  the  clumsiness  of  the 
built-up  image. 

A  negative  having  an  adiactinic-formed  image  in  the  first  develop¬ 
ment  (although  thin  as  far  as  its  transparency  goes),  the  small  gra¬ 
dation  of  deposit  is  properly  exaggerated  when  the  intensity  of  colour 
is  more  pronounced  in  proportion  to  the  density.  But,  as  is  some¬ 
times  the  case,  the  proper  deposit  is  established  by  development,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  dense  portion  of  the  negative  is  too  rich  in 
colour  to  allow  of  a  uniform  penetration  of  light  with  the  more 
translucent  portions,  which  may  be  equally  brilliant,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  are  diluted  too  much  with  white  light  to  restrain  the  actinism 
from  passing  through  in  the  ratio  of  the  thickness  of  its  density. 
Tannin  negatives  possess  many  seemingly  good  qualities,  judged  by 
the  eye  looking  through  them ;  but  experience  has  taught  the  most 
of  us  that  it  is  short-sighted  judgment  to  expect  much  from  such 
appearances,  the  denser  portions  being  too  rich  in  colour  to  easily 
filter  the  actinic  light  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  affect  the 
silvered  paper  or  whatever  else  is  used  to  print  upon. 

But  knowing  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  such  negatives  in  printing, 
and  that  development  allows  of  muchmodificationin  destroying  thatin- 
herent  hardness,  a  little  over-exposure  is  one  of  the  means  to  that  end. 

No.  1  is  a  tannin  negative  (collodio-bromide),  and  gives  a  rather 
good  print ;  but  the  colour  is  highly  favourable  for  great  contrast  (if 
it  were  required).  Had  the  alkaline  development  been  stopped 
when  the  details  were  in  a  weak  condition,  and  pyre,  and  silver  been 
resorted  to,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  as  good  as  it  looks.  A  long 
exposure  with  a  tannin  plate  shows  most  distinctly  by  increasing  the 
high  lights  to  a  burnt  sienna  colour,  leaving  the  half-tints  chocolate 
brown,  the  more  transparent  portions  a  light  sepia — each  being  a 
medium  of  different  penetrability  to  light. 

No.  2  is  a  coffee  negative,  and  one  that  belies  its  appearance  in  a 
degree  by  showing  to  much  greater  advantage  in  the  printing-frame. 
Taken  late  one  evening  with  light  almost  direct  on  the  face  of  the 
camera,  the  whole  front  of  the  building  is  in  shadow;  but  the  colour  of 
the  deposit  favours  the  faithful  rendering  of  all  the  detail  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  eye.  The  high  light  on  the  slated  roof  would  have  been 
hopeless  with  any  kind  of  process  or  preservative.  The  colour  of 
coffee  negatives  is  a  rich  chocolate,  not  chargeable  to  a  more  non- 
actinic  colour  in  the  high  lights,  like  the  tannin  plates. 

No.  3. — Coffee  negative  also. 

No.  4. — Tea  with  sugar  and  a  little  gum  arabic.  An  India-ink 
sepia  tint,  about  one  of  the  best  qualities  to  be  expected  from  a 
negative  giving  brilliancy  and  softness,  and  rarely  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  exaggerating  the  high  lights ;  for  they  seem  from 
over-exposure  to  become  of  a  greyish  tint,  less  actinic  than  the  middle 
tints  and  shadows.  This  is  a  favourite  preservative  of  mine,  and 
requires  no  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  test  its  capabilities.  No.  4 
was  taken  on  a  cloudy  day  in  November,  but  with  sunshine. 

No.  5  is  a  light  purple  brown,  and  gives  a  brilliant  pink  (tannin, 
gallic  acid,  and  sugar).  This  is  the  standard  preservative  against 
which  I  test  everying  else,  the  tannin  giving  a  reddish  tint,  but  the 
gallic  acid  adding  the  purple  (which  is  akin  to  blue).  The  non-actinic 
tendency  of  tannin  to  check  the  light  is  counterbalanced  by  a  little 
admixture  of  the  colour  that  is  more  liberal  in  transmitting  the  rays 
that  are  required  to  do  the  work.  Sugar  does  nothing  to  help  the 
colour  that  I  am  aware  of. 

No.  6. — Tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  sugar. 

No.  7. — Ditto. 


No.  8  is  the  same  preservative,  but  the  tannin  is  decreased,  so  that 
the  purple  tone  predominates,  and  more  particularly  where  the 
development  is  forced  with  ammonia.  I  have  rarely  had  a  fully-ex¬ 
posed  negative  which  gave  me  very  much  of  the  purple  tint  in  the 
high  lights,  and  never,  I  think,  in  the  shadows. 

No.  9. — The  purple  tone  predominates,  tannin  being  reduced, 
the  alkaline  development  forcing  the  picture  too  much,  rather  than 
resort  to  silver. 

No.  10  is  rather  under-exposed  from  too  much  free  bromide  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  emulsion. 

No.  11  is  over-exposed,  or  rather  over-developed.  The  printing 
has  been  very  slow,  but  the  result  is  much  better  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  intensity  of  the  negative.  The  colour  is  very 
non-actinic,  but  not  exaggerated  in  the  gradation,  the  shadows  show¬ 
ing  the  purple  brown. 

No.  12  is  the  same  as  No.  11,  but  rightly  exposed  ;  yet  the  colour 
is  exact,  but  of  a  deeper  character,  owing  to  the  great  intensity  of 
the  picture. 

No.  13  has  little  gum  in  the  preservative,  less  tannin,  and  slightly 
more  gallic  acid.  Had  silver  been  resorted  to  in  intensification  the 
purple  tint  would  have  been  reduced,  or  had  the  film  less  free 
bromide  the  result  would  have  been  a  warm  sepia,  although  nothing 
can  give  much  better  prints  than  such  a  colour.  The  high  lights  in 
the  negative — slated  roof,  foreground,  and  less  so  the  front  of  the 
building — have  been  more  acted  upon  by  the  alkaline  developer, 
thereby  causing  the  increase  of  purple. 

No.  14  is  a  very  purplish  tint  throughout,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  very  strong  light  was  at  the  time  on  the  building ;  but  the  cast 
shadow  on  the  front  wall  is  almost  void  of  that  colour,  but  each 
side,  where  strongly  illuminated,  is  most  distinctly  marked.  No.  8 
and  this  are  similar.  If  No.  8  had  not  been  damaged  in  develop¬ 
ment  it  would  have  resulted  in  the  same  depth  of  tone.  A  little 
silver  would  have  just  managed  it. 

No.  15  came  up  nicely  under  the  alkaline  development ;  the 
colour  is  exceedingly  rich.  Such  negatives  are  pictures  to  look 
at ;  the  eye  of  the  artist  realises  to  some  extent  a  painting  in 
monochrome — warm,  rich,  but  not  hot  looking,  as  a  tannin  pre¬ 
servative  alone  would  have  given. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  excess  of  silver,  and,  as  I  have 
already  stated  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  an  acid 
preservative  or  collodion  gave  a  reddish  tint.  An  alkaline  con¬ 
dition  of  either  the  collodion  or  preservative  invariably  resulted  in 
green;  and,  just  in  proportion  as  an  alkali  or  acid  be  in  excess  in 
the  dried  film,  so  will  the  colour  be  equally  pronounced.  When 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  announced  the  discovery  of  the  excess  of 
silver  being  the  cause  of  the  green  tint  of  the  film  he  also  stated 
that  in  his  saturated  process  he  employed,  and  always  had  used,  an 
alkaline  gum  arabic  preservative  since  Mr.  Hardwich  recommended 
it.  Although  aqua  regia  had  been  added  to  the  emulsion  the 
washing  of  the  plates  would  almost  remove  it,  and  the  application  of 
the  preservative  permeating  the  film,  and  becoming  incorporated 
with  it,  the  last  trace  of  acid  would  be  neutralised,  and  the  alkalinity, 
although  very  slight,  would  be  immutably  established. 

No.  16  is  prepared  from  an  emulsion  according  to  the  process  of 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  but  with  my  own  preservative  of  tannin,  gallic 
acid,  &c.,  which  did  not  neutralise  the  aqua  regia  in  the  emulsion, 
although,  no  doubt,  the  washing  of  the  plate  left  but  a  mere  trace 
in  the  finished  film.  The  development  has  shown  the  evidence  of 
that  trace,  the  sky  being  a  purple  red  (claret  colour),  and  the  illumi¬ 
nated  face  of  the  building  developing  to  a  decided  purple.  This  is  a 
case  of  excess  of  about  four  grains  of  silver  without  the  ghost  of  a 
shade  of  green  near  it. 

No.  17  is  not  only  an  excess  of  silver  process,  but  saturated  as  far 
as  sixteen  grains  would  affect  the  film,  and  prepared  according  to  the 
formulae  published  by  Colonel  Wortley  in  June  last.  Yet,  doubtless 
from  some  uncharitable  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  silver,  the  green 
colour  has  been  left  out ;  but  the  gum  preservative  (which  is  not  of 
an  alkali  selection)  shows  its  characteristic  features  in  colour  and 
softness  (the  sepia  tint),  but  with  the  total  absence  of  the  purple 
tone  that  gallic  acid  would  have  given  it.  The  most  exposed  part  of 
the  negative — the  sky — shows  a  reddish  brown,  which,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  was  red  only  before  the  application  of  the  silver  intensi- 
fier. 

Most  of  my  negatives  with  excess  of  silver  refused  intensification 
with  the  alkaline  development,  and  I  have  resorted  to  Mr.  Sutton’s 
alkaline  bichloride  of  mercury  intensifier,  which  I  like  exceedingly ; 
but  whether  they  are  permanent  or  not  is  foreign  to  the  subject  of 
my  paper. 

I  am  doubtful  if  any  excess  of  silver  in  the  emulsion  would  affect 
the  finished  negative  in  colour  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
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that  excess ;  but,  being  on  the  side  of  free  bromide,  appearances 
would  unquestionably  differ. 

The  following  is  my  reason  for  supposing  that  much  free  silver  in 
the  emulsion  acted  but  the  minor  part  of  remaining  passively  in  the 
washing  water  : — After  the  preparation  of  two  or  three  plates  I  have 
taken  a  glass  full  of  the  water,  applying  a  few  drops  of  my  bromide 
solution  to  it,  and  the  evidence  that  much  silver  had  left  the  film 
was  unquestionable.  To  the  admirers  of  green  negatives  I  would 
say — “Abandon  the  excess  of  silver  notion;  try  an  alkali  in  the  col¬ 
lodion,  or  as  a  preservative.” 

Recently  a  new  lot  of  collodion  refused  to  give  intensity  owing  to 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  gun-cotton,  the  character  of  which  I  tried 
to  alter  by  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda.  After  making 
up  an  emulsion  in  the  usual  way,  exposing  and  developing  (without 
the  application  of  a  preservative),  the  finished  negative  was  not  only 
of  a  green  tint,  but  of  so  decided  a  colour  that  it  could  well  have 
been  compared  with  the  green  quarry  lights  in  a  church  window. 

In  trying  the  Blair- Adams’  preservative  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  negative  would  finish  of  a  greenish  tint,  and  I  have  found  with 
the  collodio-bromide  emulsion  and  this  preservative,  if  altogether 
developed  with  ammonia  and  pyro.,  the  green  character  of  the 
negative  was  altogether  too  forcible;  if  it  had  been  completed  with 
pyro.  and  acid  silver  the  green  would  have  been  of  a  very  subdued 
tone,  and  one  likely  to  print  well. 

The  collodio-albumen  preservative,  it  will  be  recollected,  finished 
a  good  deal  like  a  wet  one  in  colour,  and  consequently  very  like  it  in 
quality  also.  The  gelatine  preservative  gave  the  much-admired 
rich  brown,  more  particularly  when  the  collodion  was  acid  from  age, 
and  assisted  by  the  acidity  of  the  preservative. 

The  tea  and  morphia  preservative  works,  so  far  as  colour  is 
concerned,  the  same  as  gum  and  tea,  light  sepia,  &c. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  litmus  preservative  would  find  favour  in  the 
hands  of  many  workers  if  they  gave  it  a  fair  trial.  Besides  short¬ 
ening  the  exposure,  the  colour  of  the  negative  is  that  of  a  wet  plate 
developed  with  pyro.  Mr.  Lea  condemns  this  preservative  for  its 
short  keeping  qualities — a  consideration  with  me  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  as  I  look  for  the  best  results  rather  than  speed  or  great 
stability.  I  like  to  prepare  and  develope  my  negatives  within  a 
month,  as  I  am  unable  to  indulge  in  six  or  twelve  months’  photo¬ 
graphic  cruises.  The  litmus,  to  such  as  myself,  is  about  on  a  par 
with  the  purse,  as  far  as  keeping  qualities  go. 

Had  I  not  left  the  preparation  of  this  paper  until  the  eleventh 
hour  I  might  have  selected  evidences  of  other  and  different  preser¬ 
vatives,  and  such  as  affect  the  colour  of  the  finished  negative ;  for, 
when  we  consider  how  far  the  colour  may  be  detrimental  or  bene¬ 
ficial  in  obtaining  the  most  perfect  results  in  printing,  the  importance 
of  the  subject  will  not  be  lightly  looked  upon.  Again  :  a  negative 
imperfect  from  some  accidental  cause  of  wind  or  weather  can  have 
its  blemishes  furbished  up  with  the  colour  brush,  providing  the  artist 
is  skilled  enough  with  that  photographic  implement.  But  here, 
again,  however  good  the  manipulation  may  be  to  all  appearance,  the 
silvered  paper,  &c.,  accepts  the  chemical  improvement  more  than  the 
artistic  excellence;  but  if  the  colouring  can  be  made  exactly  to  agree 
in  every  respect  with  the  chemical  deposit  on  the  film,  the  short¬ 
comings  apparent  on  development  need  not  be  carried  into  the  finished 
print.  J.  W.  Gough. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  MAKING  THE  ARGENTO 
PICTURE. 

By  permission  of  Mr.  Wenderoth  we  ( Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin) 
publish  the  following  : — 

The  argento  picture  is  a  picture  in  carbon,  on  a  metal  plate,  sealed 
to  a  glass  plate,  and  absolutely  permanent. 

The  operations  to  be  performed  are  five  : — 

1.  Sensitising  the  pigmented  gelatine  paper,  usually  called  tissue. 

2.  Exposing  the  tissue  under  a  negative. 

3.  Transferring  the  exposed  tissue  to  the  metal  plate. 

4.  Developing  the  picture. 

5.  Cementing  the  picture  to  a  glass  plate. 

The  Carbon  Tissue. — The  manufacture  of  tbe  carbon  tissue  is 
understood  by  a  few  only,  and,  like  the  manufacture  of  albumenised 
paper,  should  be  done  by  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  it.  Carbon 
printing  has  been  unsuccessful  to  a  large  extent  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  use  of  the  carbon  tissues  that  have  been 
in  the  market  so  far.  One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  has  been  blister¬ 
ing  and  scaling  during  development.  By  continued  study  and  practice 
I  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  tissue  which  has  none  of  these  defects, 
and  can  be  worked  without  producing  failure.  Carbon  tissue  can  be 
made  to  suit  any  negative,  by  simply  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
amount  of  colouring  pigment  added  to  the  gelatine.  The  tissue  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  by  me  will  answer  the  usual  negative,  when  neither 


too  weak  nor  too  hard.  By  regulating  the  time  of  exposure  quite  a 
large  range  in  the  difference  of  the  strength  of  the  negatives  wul  give 
the  same  satisfactory  results,  which  practice  will  Boon  teach.  The 
tissue  is  sold  and  manufactured  unsensitised,  and  ia  made  sensitive  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

1.  Sensitising  the  Tissue.—  This  operation,  and  operations  3  and  4, 
must  be  conducted  in  the  dark  room,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  sensitised  tissue  is  a  great  deal  more  sensitive  than  the  chloride 
of  silver  paper,  and  that  even  prolonged  exposure  to  gaslight  will  affect 
the  purity  of  the  high  lights. 

Sensitising  Solution. — In  winter  take  seven  ounces  of  water  and  one 
ounce  of  alcohol,  to  which  add  finely-powdered  bichromate  of  potash 
until  saturated,  shaking  well  all  the  time,  and  filter  through  filtering 
paper.  When  the  weather  is  warm,  or  in  southern  climates,  four 
ounces  of  alcohol  and  four  ounces  of  ice  water  are  to  be  used,  and  if  the 
room  is  rather  a  warm  one  and  many  sheets  of  tissue  are  to  be  operated 
on,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  solution  come  to  80"  Fahrenheit, 
when  it  would  dissolve  the  gelatine  ;  this  is  best  prevented  by  placing 
the  sensitising  dish  on  a  stone  or  block  in  a  large  dish  containing  some 
ice  and  water,  enough  to  rise  outside  the  sensitising  dish  half  of  an 
inch.  Pour  into  the  sensitising  dish,  which  might  be  either  of  glass, 
porcelain,  india-rubber,  or  -wood,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  sensitising 
solution  to  cover  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The 
dish  or  tray  should  not  be  much  larger  than  the  piece  of  paper  to  be 
sensitised,  to  save  solutiQn.  The  tissue  should  be  held  by  one  corner, 
and  lowered  with  the  diagonally  opposite  corner  on  the  solution,  com¬ 
mencing  on  one  end  of  the  solution  and  gradually  lowering  down  so  as 
to  float  but  not  immerse.  By  floating  the  tissue  keeps  pliable,  and 
dissolves  more  readily  than  when  immersed,  but  when  the  tissue  has 
become  too  hard  to  be  floated  it  might  be  immersed.  Keep  the  tissue 
on  the  solution  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds,  then  lift  gradually, 
beginning  with  one  corner,  then  lay  down  on  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper  (gelatine  side  up),  and  pass  over  it,  in  opposite  directions,  several 
times  with  a  flat  camel’s-hair  brush,  which  will  produce  a  very  smooth 
surface ;  but  if  in  hot  weather  the  gelatine  should  show  a  tendency  to 
soften,  this  last  operation  must  be  dispensed  with.  After  this,  tack  to 
a  board,  or  hang  it  up  with  clothes  pins  to  a  line — from  the  upper  two 
corners  when  small,  and  when  large,  add  another  pin  in  the  centre  and 
attach  to  the  lower  two  cornel's  clothes  pins,  that  may  be  kept  apart  by 
a  strip  of  mounting-board  to  prevent  curling.  It  is  best  to  sensitise  in 
the  evening,  when  the  tissue  will  be  dry  in  the  morning  ;  but  when  it 
is  desirous  to  use  it  at  short  notice  it  can  be  dried  by  gentle  heat,  by 
putting  an  alcohol  lamp,  or  a  gas  stove,  with  the  gas  turned  down,  so 
as  not  to  produce  too  much  heat,  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  underneath, 
when  it  will  dry  in  from  five  to  eight  minutes.  When  dry  it  should 
be  put  away  in  a  dry,  dark  place,  but  in  a  portfolio,  to  keep  it  from 
curling.  This  sensitised  tissue  will  keep  good  from  five  to  six  days. 

2.  The  Exposure. — The  sensitised  tissue,  with  the  gelatine  side  next 
to  the  negative,  is  exposed  in  the  same  manner  as  silvered  paper  in  a 
pressure-frame.  As  the  beauty  of  the  picture  is  brightened  by  exposing 
around  it  some  of  the  clean  metal  surface,  the  printing  should  be  done 
with  the  employment  of  cut-outs.  Take  a  piece  of  silvered,  blackened, 
plain  paper,  cut  the  exact  size  of  the  metal  plates,  and  cut  the  form  the 
picture  is  to  be — oval,  elliptic,  square,  &c. — out  of  it,  leaving  an  even 
edge  all  around.  Then  fasten  this  cut-out  at  the  upper  corners  with  a 
little  gum  arabic  to  the  negative  ;  then  cut  the  sensitised  tissue  the  exact 
size  of  the  metal  plate  and  lay  on  the  negative,  exactly  covering  the 
cut-out,  which  will  produce  the  picture  when  developed  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  plate,  exposing  the  uniform  edge  all  around.  The  time  of 
exposure  is  the  work  of  calculation  where  the  strength  of  the  negative 
and  the  intensity  of  the  light  must  be  considered,  but  is  not  so  uncer¬ 
tain  as  might  be  expected.  When  many  pictures  are  to  be  printed  and 
the  light  is  uncertain,  that  is,  when  the  sky  is  clouded,  it  is  preferable 
to  print  in  the  shade,  exposing  to  the  northern  sky.  The  time  when  the 
frames  are  put  out  should  be  noted  down,  and  during  the  exposure 
other  business  might  be  attended  to.  The  greatest  danger  lies  in  short 
exposure,  in  which  case  the  picture  would  be  weak,  whereas,  by  over¬ 
exposure,  provided  it  has  not  been  carried  too  far,  a  prolonged  develop¬ 
ment  will  save  the  picture.  When  despatch  is  desired  a  moment  must 
be  chosen  when  the"  sun  is  likely  to  be  uninterrupted  for  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  time  the  exposure  can  be  effected.  The  time  of  exposure 
for  winter  sun,  with  a  medium  strong  negative,  will  be  from  three  to 
four  and  a-half  minutes,  and  in  the  summer,  in  the  sun,  from  one  and 
a-half  to  two  and  a-half  minutes.  In  summer,  printing  in  the  shade 
takes  about  five  to  six  times  as  long  as  in  the  sun  ;  in  winter,  about  ten 
times  as  long,  so  that  on  a  sunny  day  in  winter  the  exposure  will  be 
about  thirty  minutes,  and  with  a  cloudy,  darkish  sky  from  forty  to 
fifty  minutes  in  the  shade. 

3.  The  Transferring  to  the  Metal  Plate.  —When  the  exposure  has  been 
completed  the  tissue  is  removed  in  the  dark  room.  The  metal  plate  is 
then  rubbed  over  with  a  piece  of  Canton  flannel  and  spittle,  but  not  with 
tobacco  juice,  nor  not  immediately  after  greasy  subtances  have  been 
eaten  ;  in  both  instances  the  mouth  should  be  well  washed  with  water. 
This  rubbing  over  should  he  done  in  the  same  directions  as  the  lines  on 
the  metal  plates  run,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  producing  scratches, 
which  would  show  in  the  finished  picture  ;  the  spittle  is  to  be  rinsed  off 
the  plate  with  a  little  water,  but  not  wiped  off,  and  then,  holding  the 
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plate  over  some  kind  of  a  vessel,  a  little  alcohol  and  water  (alcohol  one 
ounce,  water  seven  ounces)  is  poured  over.  After  this  the  plate  is  laid 
down  on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  some  of  the  alcohol  and  water  is 
poured  on  it  to  cover  it  all  over  uniformly  to  the  depth  of  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch ;  then  take  the  exposed  tissue  and  lay  it  down  on  the  plate 
covered  with  the  alcohol  and  water,  fitting  it  exactly,  and  place  two 
pieces  of  blotting  and  one  piece  of  photographic  or  other  well-sized  paper 
on  top  of  the  tissue,  and  then  press  it  down  on  the  metal  plate,  when  the 
surplus  alcohol  and  water  will  run  out  from  underneath.  To  produce 
a  uniformly  even  pressure  I  use  a  piece  of  board  one  inch  thick,  four 
inches  high,  and  six  inches  wide;  one  of  the  six-inch  sides  has  been 
rounded  off  and  covered  with  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  Canton 
flannel.  With  this  in  the  right  hand  (the  flannel-covered  side  next  the 
paper),  I  first  pass  over  the  plate  with  gentle  pressure,  holding  the 
blotting  and  photographic  paper  down  with  the  left  hand.  This  blotting 
and  photographic  paper  should  he  much  larger  than  the  tissue-paper,  to 
allow  it  to  be  held  down  without  touching  the  tissue,  to  avoid  misplacing 
it.  After  the  first  gentle  pressure  pass  over  it  several  times  with  a  good 
deal  of  pressure  iu  different  directions.  On  removing  the  blotting-paper 
the  tissue  will  be  found  smoothly  and  closely  attached  to  the  metal  plate. 
Should  it  show  around  the  edges,  or  in  other  places,  a  curling  up,  it 
proves  that  the  operation  has  not  been  well  performed ;  those  parts 
should  then  be  well  pressed  down.  When  they  have  occurred  around 
the  edges  they  will  not  spoil  the  picture.  This  operation  of  the  transfer 
of  the  tissue  to  the  metal  plate  is  the  only  one  that  requires  some  care, 
because  when  imperfectly  performed  it  will  produce  small  blisters, 
arising  from  air  not  pressed  out,  and  will  ruin  the  picture.  In  a  minute 
after  this  transfer  has  been  accomplished,  or  as  soon  as  the  moisture  on 
the  back  of  the  tissue-paper  has  disappeared,  the  plate  is  ready  for  the 
development,  but  it  will  not  hurt  it  to  be  kept  in  this  condition  for  some 
hours  or  till  next  day. 

4.  The  Development. — Take  a  flat-bottomed  dish  best  of  galvanised 
sheet  iron  with  sides  about  three  inches  high,  and  place  it  so  that  an 
alcohol  lamp  or  a  small  gas  stove  can  be  placed  underneath ;  fill  it  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  one  or  one  and  a-half  inches,  and  warm  it  up  to 
about  90°  Fahrenheit,  or  so  that  it  feels  warm  but  not  hot  to  the  hand, 
then  place  the  plates  in  this  around  the  edges,  avoiding  too  close  proxi¬ 
mity  over  where  the  lamp  was  placed,  as  this  might  produce  blisters 
and  spoil  the  picture.  In  a  minute  or  so  lift  the  plates  out,  when  they 
will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  small  air-bubbles,  which,  if  they  do  not 
hurst,  should  he  removed  with  the  finger ;  the  plates  are  then  replaced 
in  the  water,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  blackened  gelatine  will 
commence  dissolving  around  the  edges.  In  putting  the  thumb  on  one 
corner  it  can  easily  be  ascertained  if  the  gelatine  has  commenced  dissolv¬ 
ing,  in  which  case  the  paper  can  be  removed  when  it  is  ready  to  be  lifted, 
up  from  one  corner.  In  this  state  the  picture  is  very  tender,  and  especial 
care  must  he  exercised  in  lifting  the  plates  not  to  let  the  finger  slip  over 
it,  when  it  would  be  ruined.  After  the  paper  has  been  removed  the 
plates  should  be  lifted  up  and  lowered  repeatedly  in  the  water,  until  the 
superfluous  gelatine  has  been  removed  and  the  picture  stands  out  clean 
and  pure.  If  the  time  of  exposure  has  been  too  short  nothing  can  save 
it ;  all  unaffected  gelatine  will  wash  away.  The  picture  when  developed 
should  look  rather  darker  than  it  is  desired  to  look  when  finished,  as 
the  cementing  renders  it  two  shades  lighter.  When  the  developing  has 
been  completed,  the  plate  is  to  be  placed  in  a  dish  with  cold  water  until 
the  rest  of  the  plates  in  the  warm  water  have  all  been  developed. 

It  is  advisable  not  to  put  too  many  plates  in  the  warm  water,  as  this 
would  expose  those  of  them  to  over-development  where  the  exposure 
has  been  barely  sufficient.  After  removing  the  plate  from  the  cold 
water  it  should  be  well  rinsed  off,  as,  sometimes,  dirt  from  the  water 
has  settled  on  it,  which,  in  case  the  rinsing  does  not  remove  it,  should  be 
lifted  off  with  a  soft  camel’s-hair  brush,  with  which  the  exposed  metal 
surface  surrounding  the  picture  should  likewise  be  cleaned,  after  which 
the  plate  should  have  a  final  rinse,  and  then  rinse  it  off  with  a  little 
alcohol,  being  careful  that  the  first  application  cover’s  the  plate  without 
stopping,  as  sometimes  loose  particles  of  colouring  pigment  will  float 
off,  which  would  stop  where  the  alcohol  stops,  and,  lodging  on  the 
picture,  produce  stains ;  after  this  the  plate  is  hung  up  to  a  line  with  a 
clothes-pin  from  one  corner.  When  speed  is  required  the  alcohol  should 
be  applied  five  or  six  times,  when  it  will  be  found  to  dry  in  from  two 
to  three  minutes.  The  alcohol  used  in  this  operation  can  be  used  over 
again  many  times,  but  should  always  be  perfectly  clean,  and,  therefore, 
be  filtered  repeatedly  through  filtering-paper.  When  only  a  few  pictures 
at  one  time  are  to  he  made,  any  vessel  free  of  grease  might  be  applied 
to  conduct  the  development,  by  pouring  warm  water  in,  which,  by 
additions,  can  be  kept  up  to  the  desired  degree  of  warmth.  When  the 
pictures  are  dry  they  are  ready  to  be  retouched  and  tinted,  which  is  to  be 
done  like  any  other  photograph  on  paper ;  this  completed,  the  picture  is 
ready  for  the  last  operation. 

5.  Cementing  to  the  Class  Plate. — Where  many  pictures  are  to  be 
made  the  apparatus  here  described  is  the  most  convenient  arrangement. 
The  one  I  employ  has  an  iron  plate  twelve  by  fifteen  inches,  with  an  iron 
post  at  each  corner  eight  inches  high.  An  alcohol  lamp  or  small  gas 
stove  is  placed  underneath,  nearer  one  end,  heating  it  enough  to  melt 
beeswax,  and  leaving  the  other  end  cool  enough  to  keep  the  wax  in  a 
softened  but  not  molten  state.  On  the  heated  end  I  put  a  tin  cup  with 
jive  parts  of  white  beeswax  and  one  part  of  Venetian  turpentine.  The 


cup  used  for  the  purpose  should  have  a  spout  to  pour  from,  or  too  much 
wax  might  be  wasted.  When  the  wax  and  turpentine  are  melted  mix 
them  well  and  lay  in  front  of  the  cup  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  large 
enough  to  put  down  on  it  the  glass  and  metal  plate  next  each  other ; 
the  heat  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  keep  the  wax  just  in  a  melted 
condition,  but  no  more.  Then  put  the  glass  down  first,  and,  when  hot, 
put  the  metal  plate  down  and  pour  on  it,  near  one  edge,  enough  of  the 
wax  to  cover  it ;  then  put  the  glass  on  the  picture,  commencing  on  the 
side  where  the  wax  has  been  poured  on,  and  lower  it  down  gradually, 
pressing  the  wax  out  before  it.  Then  place  on  the  top  of  the  glass  one  or 
two  thick  pieces  of  blotting-paper,  and  press  the  glass  down  on  the 
metal  plate  with  considerable  force.  Then  lift  the  paper  and  adjust  the 
glass  to  fit  exactly  the  metal  plate,  and  pull  it  over  to  the  cooler  end  of 
the  apparatus  ;  replace  the  blotting-paper  on  the  glass  and  put  a  weight, 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds,  carefully  on  it,  but  he  sure  the  glass  has  not 
been  displaced.  For  a  weight  I  employ  an  iron  used  to  iron  linen,  but 
anything  else  will  do.  In  a  few  minutes  the  wax  will  have  cooled  ; 
then  remove  the  iron  and  paper,  scrape  off  the  wax,  finally  clean 
with  alcohol,  and  the  picture  is  finished.  Instead  of  the  above-mentioned 
apparatus  any  plate  with  a  smooth  top,  that  will  keep  heat  for  some 
time,  will  answer,  and  should  be  heated  on  one  end  only  as  above 
described. 

The  argento  picture,  made  as  above  described,  is  a  reversed  picture, 
like  the  daguerreotype.  This  is  of  no  disadvantage  with  the  portraits 
of  women  and  children,  and  is  not  often  noticed  in  the  pictures  of  men. 
This  defect,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  can  be  corrected  in  two  different 
ways  : — 

•  The  quickest  is  to  develope  the  picture  on  the  glass  instead  of  on  the 
metal  plate,  and  seal  it  to  the  latter  as  directed  above.  The  objection 
to  this  is  that  in  case  the  glass  should  break  the  picture  is  gone,  where¬ 
as,  when  the  picture  is  developed  on  the  metal  plate  it  is  indestructible, 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  breaking  of  the  glass.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  produce  an  unreversed  picture  on  the  metal  plate  a  reversed  nega¬ 
tive  must  be  used,  to  obtain  which  I  proceed  in  the  following  manner : — - 
The  glass  on  which  the  negative  is  to  be  taken  is  to  he  heated  and 
rubbed  over  with  a  little  white  beeswax,  which  is  evenly  spread  over 
with  a  piece  of  Canton  flannel,  and,  with  another  piece  of  flannel,  so 
much  of  the  wax  is  removed  as  to  leave  barely  a  perceptible  coating  on 
the  glass,  which  is  then  dusted  off  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  to  remove 
the  fibres  left  from  the  flannel.  When  too  much  wax  has  been  left  on 
the  glass,  the  collodion  film,  when  the  negative  has  been  completed, 
might  peel  off;  but  when  too  much  has  been  rubbed  off  the  film  will 
not  come  off  at  all.  The  glass  is  then  coated  with  the  sensitive  collodion, 
and  proceeded  with  as  usual.  When  finished  and  well  washed  pour 
over  it  some  quite  warm  water,  drain  off  as  much  as  possible,  and  then 
put  it  down  on  a  board  or  table,  carefully  levelled,  and  pour  over  it  to 
the  depth  of  XV  of  an  inch,  a  solution  of  gelatine  (Cox’s  preferred),  to 
which  some  glycerine  has  been  added.  For  summer  take  gelatine  ninety 
grains,  water  one  ounce,  glycerine  twelve  drops ;  for  winter,  twenty 
drops.  When  dry,  which  will  be  from  tw’elve  to  twenty-four  hours,  cut 
loose  around  the  edges  and  lift  off  carefully.  The  coating  with  gelatine 
should  be  done  in  a  cool  place,  to  make  the  gelatine  set  quick,  after 
which  it  might  be  removed  to  a  warmer  place  to  accelerate  the  drying. 
This  gelatine  negative  is  put  against  a  glass  in  the  pressure-frame,  that 
side  towards  the  tissue  which  was  against  the  glass,  and  the  gelatine 
side  outside. 

Messrs.  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  have  introduced  a  lens,  with  prisma 
attachment,  to  take  reversed  negatives,  which  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  transferring  the  negative. 

When  the  picture  on  the  metal  plate  has  been  unsuccessful  it  should 
be  cleaned  off  with  a  brush  (not  a  hard  one)  by  moving  it  over  the  plate 
in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  after  which  rinse  and  hang  up  to  dry,  or 
wipe  off  with  a  soft  linen  cloth. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD. 

Strikes  are  not  confined  to  our  shores.  The  rise  in  wages  to  which 
proprietors  have  had  to  submit,  and  a  simultaneous  advance  in  the 
price  of  paper,  have  compelled  the  publishers  of  a  well-established  photo¬ 
graphic  journal  in  Germany  to  raise  their  terms.  Our  contemporary 
calculates  that  expenses  have  been  enhanced  to  no  less  an  extent  than 
twenty-five  per  cent;  the  increase  to  subscribers  will  be  about  eleven 
per  cent. 

Apropos  it  is  remarkable  how*  we  are  advancing  to  universal  unity  in 
essential  points.  The  Germans  now  speak  of  ten  marks  instead  of  three 
thalers  and  ten  silbergroschen — at  any  time  rather  awkward  w’ords  to 
repeat  all  day  long ;  and  these  ten  marks  are  almost  identical  in  value 
with  our  ten  shillings.  We  shall  soon  be  relieved  of  some  puzzling  cal¬ 
culations  ;  marks  will  be  equal  to  shillings,  and  the  German  gold  will  be 
coined  at  twenty  marks.  On  the  other  hand,  feet,  inches,  &c.,  are 
about  to  he  abolished,  and  the  metric  system  introduced  instead.  A 
movement  to  effect  a  similar  change  here  is  on  foot  in  the  city,  and  it 
may,  en  passant,  be  called  to  mind.  People  unprepared  for  sudden 
transitions  of  this  kind  often  suffer.  I  believe  it  was  somewhere  near 
Dresden  where,  on  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system — which  un» 
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doubtedly  is  the  best  at  present  in  existence — a  coal  merchant  had  to 
suspend  business  for  three  days,  as  he  could  not  for  the  world  make  out 
what  to  charge  his  customers. 

To  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Photographische  Mittheilungen 
was  appended  a  small  pamphlet,  intended  for  circulation  among  the 
public  at  large,  with  the  view  of  initiating  them  into  what  is  required 
on  presenting  themselves  at  the  studio  of  a  photographer  where  their 
portraits  are  to  be  taken.  Printed  on  good,  pink-coloured  paper,  about 
4x6  inches,  it  looks  a  proper  little  volume  for  anyone  to  take  home. 

The  public  there  are  recommended  to  keep  their  appointments,  which 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  arrange  for,  and  to  give  notice,  at 
an  early  opportunity,  if  anything  prevents  attendance  at  the  fixed 
hour.  A  number  of  influential  photographers  have  signed  their  names 
to  the  rule  that  an  order  for  less  than  a  dozen  cartes  de  visite  from  the 
same  plate  cannot  be  accepted.  Proofs,  without  a  subsequent  order, 
are  charged  for.  Inspection  of  negatives  is  not  allowed.  The  customer 
will  be  charged  for  expenses  incurred  in  unsuccessful  attempts  at  taking 
a  portrait  or  pictui’e,  unless  he  give  opportunity  for  another  trial. 

Sitters  are  asked  not  to  be  over-anxious  as  to  their  state  of  health  or 
mood  when  taken.  Photographers  can  allow  for  slight  discolourations, 
and  the  small  scale  of  the  portrait  covers  many  other  items.  About  the 
weather,  the  uninitiated  cannot  well  judge.  It  is  not  the  same  thing 
with  the  photographer  as  it  is  with  anybody  else.  A  rainy  summer’s  day, 
for  instance,  does  not  mean  bad  weather  for  his  work.  As  a  rule,  the 
hours  between  nine  and  two  are  the  most  appropriate  for  sitters.  In 
dress,  a  good  fit,  becoming  drapery,  and  to  avoid  monotony  of  colour. 
Brightness  and  darkness  rather  than  colour  must  be  attended  to  in  the 
costume,  and  the  finishing  touches  in  the  way  of  trinkets  and  ornaments 
may  in  most  cases  be  arranged  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
photographer.  Never  mind  the  fashion  as  long  as  the  dress  is  becoming, 
but  avoid  short  skirts.  Freckles  and  spots  where  it  is  not  desirable  they 
should  appear  need  not  be  covered  over  at  the  toilet  table ;  a  word  to  the 
photographer  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  him  understand  and  avoid 
the  nuisance  in  the  portrait.  A  child  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  photographer ;  what  he  cannot  achieve  no  assistance  from  mother 
or  nurse  will  bring  about.  Once  seated  and  placed  against  the  head-rest 
the  sitter  should  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  remain  as  motionless  as 
possible.  The  criterion  of  the  portrait  should  be  the  judgment  of  rela¬ 
tives  rather  than  the  estimate  of  the  sitter.  There  are  things  which  the 
photographer  cannot  render.  The  charms  of  the  accomplished  lady  or 
the  expression  of  the  amiable,  cheerful  countenance  may  be  lost  in  the 
portrait.  The  painter  has  it  in  his  power  to  soften  down  or  obliterate 
imperfections  which  the  photograph  must  needs  expose. 

HerrEtnil  Zettnow  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  collodion  in  various  proportions  to  its  contents  of  pyroxyline  and 
iodides.  He  prepared  forty-two  samples,  in  which  the  amount  of  pyroxy¬ 
line  was  from  a  quarter  to  one  and  a-half  per  cent.  It  had  been  previously 
ascertained  that  a  collodion  of  one  per  cent,  of  pyroxyline  can  take  five 
per  cent,  of  iodine  and  bromine,  corresponding  to  about  seven  per  cent, 
of  salts,  without  parting  with  the  iodide  or  bromine  layer  in  silvering. 

The  samples  of  collodion  were  prepared  as  follows  within  two 
days’  time : — The  collodion  paper,  being  dry,  was  cut  into  small  bits. 
Forty-two  portions  were  weighed  and  placed  in  the  bottles  close  at  hand 
within  one  hour  and  a-quarter.  Experiments  had  shown  that  a  collodion 
of  one  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  paper  could  still  be  poured  on  carte  plates, 
while  with  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  of  paper  it  was  unmanageable. 
Alcohol  was  added  from  a  fine  tube  divided  into  fifths  of  cubic  centimetres, 
at  a  temperature  of  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  degrees  C.  Ether  was 
added  in  a  similar  manner,  and  ultimately  the  iodine  ;  and  the  collodion 
was  thoroughly  shaken,  until  the  paper  was  dissolved.  The  paper  left  a 
scarcely  discernible  precipitate.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  was 
0'816  at  seventeen  and  a-half  per  cent.  C. ;  that  of  the  ether  0'72o. 
The  iodides  weighed  1  "036 ;  it  contained  twenty  per  cent,  of  iodine 
and  bromine,  corresponding  to  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  per 
cent,  of  solid  salts,  and  there  were  three  parts  of  iodine  to  one  of 
bromine.  A  few  tests  had  demonstrated  that  the  measuring  employed, 
instead  of  weighing,  gave  sufficiently  accurate  results.  Six  different 
quantities,  measured  as  described,  weighed,  instead  of  100 — 1.  100'2; 

2.  100T  ;  3.  99  9  ;  4.  1001 ;  5.  100  0  ;  6.  100  2.  In  all  cases  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  ether  to  alcohol  was  as  one  to  two. 

The  figures  relative  to  twenty-seven  results  are  given  in  detail. 
Three  weeks  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  testing.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  four  all  had  remained  colourless ;  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  alcohol  were  added,  so  that  they  assumed  a  wine-yellow  colour. 
They  then  worked  without  fogging,  which  otherwise  they  would  have 
done,  besides  being  now  more  sensitive. 

The  experiments  were  carried  on  during  some  cloudless  days  between 
the  end  of  December  and  the  beginning  of  January,  generally  between 
eleven  and  half-past  one  o’clock.  Two  plates  were  prepared  of  each 
collodion.  All  plates  were  covered  with  albumen.  The  silver  bath  re¬ 
mained  the  same  during  the  experiments ;  it  was  contained  in  two 
dishes.  The  developer  was  that  commonly  used  slightly  acidulated. 
They  were  fixed  with  subsulphide  of  sodium.  The  object  copied  was 
a  gypsum  bust  with  black  drapery. 

The  collodion  with  one-quarter  to  one-lialf  per  cent,  of  paper  proved 
too  thin  in  pouring  out,  Those  with  from  three-quarters  to  one,  and  in 


the  case  of  small  plates  of  one  and  a-quarter  per  cent.,  of  paper  were 
the  best  for  the  purpose;  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  too  much.  The 
following  results  were  obtained  on  comparison  of  the  several  pictures  : — 

1.  The  amount  of  pyroxyline  remaining  the  same,  the  increase  of  the 
iodine  salts  up  to  a  certain  point  increases  the  sensibility ;  but  on  going 
on  increasing  beyond  that  point  the  sensibility  not  only  diminishes,  but 
the  pictures  become  fogged  and  less  defined. 

2.  The  perfection  of  the  picture  increases  with  the  contents  of  pyroxy¬ 
line,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  improvement  can  no  longer  be 
ascribed  to  the  thicker  layer  of  iodine  and  bromine  formed  in  the  case 
of  a  thick  collodion. 

3.  All  samples  of  collodion  with  from  a-quarter  to  a-half  per  cent,  of 
paper  work  less  energetically  than  those  with  more. 

4.  Iodising  of  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  per  cent,  gives  light  and 
shade  clear  and  definite.  Extremes,  such  as  one-half  to  one  per  cent., 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  five  per  cent.,  give  pictures  not  as  harmoniously 
finished. 

5.  The  best  specimens  were  obtained  by  an  exposure  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  seconds  in  January,  with  collodion  where  the  silver  layer  was 
just  transparent. 

6.  The  samples  of  collodion  with  three  per  cent,  of  iodine  and  bro¬ 
mine _ that  is,  four  per  cent,  of  salts — gave  indistinct  pictures  ;  and  the 

other  experiments  with  still  larger  amounts  failed  in  giving  good  or  de¬ 
fined  results. 

Practically  the  author  recommends  to  prepare  the  collodion  as  thick 
as  possible,  and  iodise,  so  as  to  get  from  one  and  a-half  to  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  of  iodine  and  bromine,  or  about  two  to  two  and  a- 
half  per  cent,  of  salts  in  the  mixture.  Arminius. 


HOW  TO  FOCUS  A  PORTRAIT. 

We  condense  the  following  from  Practical  Hints ,  in  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  by  Boland  Yanweike,  who  is  supposed  to  be  carrying 
on  a  conversation  with  a  pupil  : — 

The  height  of  the  camera  must  be  regulated  somewhat  by  circum¬ 
stances,  i.e.,  there  are  cases  requiring  more  elevation  than  usual,  and 
others  requiring  more  depression  ;  but  as  a  rule  adapted  to  most  sittings 
for  an  ordinary  vignette  head,  the  camera  or  lens  should  be  just  above 
the  level  of  the  eyes. 

“What  is  the  effect  of  having  it  too  high  ?” 

It  gives  the  appearance  of  looking  down  on  the  sitter.  The  distance 
from  the  forehead  to  the  top  of  the  head  is  exaggerated,  the  nose  is 
elongated  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  mouth,  the  brows  appear  to  pro¬ 
ject  and  the  eyes  to  be  deep  set,  while  an  appearance  of  dejection  or 
depression  of  feeling  is  imparted  to  the  whole  picture. 

“  Well,  what  is  the  result  of  its  being  too  low  ?  ” 

With  the  camera  too  low  the  head  appears  to  be  thrown  back,  the 
nostrils  are  presented  very  conspicuously,  the  eyes  seem  to  be  looking  up, 
and  the  whole  position  has  a  stiff,  unnatural  appearance. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  pictures  we  see  apparently  pre¬ 
senting  a  bad  pose  are  the  result  of  the  position  of  the  camera  rather 
than  that  of  the  sitter.  A  photographer  that  is  too  lazy  or  indifferent 
to  raise  or  lower  his  camera  for  each  sitting,  if  necessary,  don’t  deserve 
sittings  to  make. 

“Why,  I  didn’t  suppose  it  was  a  matter  of  so  much  importance. 

Well,  if  you  keep  your  eyes  open  your  observation  and  practice  will 
show  you  the  importance  of  it,  and  you  will  find  you  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  a  little  matter  which  is  really  important.  In  making  a  full- 
length  picture,  either  standing  or  sitting,  the  camera  should  have  more 
elevation,  and  so  in  other  styles  according  to  the  distance  from  the 

“Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  getting  the  focus.  I’ve  been  bothered 
sometimes  to  get  a  good  focus,  and  it  may  be  some  fault  of  mine  that 
can  be  remedied.  Do  you  focus  with  the  glass  or  without  ?  I  generally 
focus  without.  I  think  I  can  get  a  better  focus  without  the  glass  than 

with  it.”  f  n 

There’s  just  where  you  are  mistaken,  and  the  source  of  all  your 
trouble.  Some  men  think  they  can  see  stars  without  a  glass  as  well  as 
with  one.  A  watchmaker  might  as  well  be  expected  to  adjust  and  fit  the 
tiny  mechanism  that  comes  under  his  eye  without  a  glass  as  for  the 
photographer  to  adjust  his  focus.  There  are  few,  if  any,  men  can  do 
it.  An  operator  that  depends  upon  his  unaided  eye  is  seldom  sure  of  a 
perfect  focus,  especially  on  a  small  head.  The  lines  of  the  face  are  too 
fine,  and  the  variation  of  a  slight  change  of  focus  too  imperceptible,  to 
be  perceived  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Besides  it  is  a  strain  upon 
the  eye  that  will  eventually  result  in  injury,  and  a  premature  necessity 
for  the  victim  to  wear  glasses  on  his  nose,  if  not  to  use  one  at  his 
camera.  With  a  good  focussing-glass  the  instrument  can  be  adjusted 
to  a  hair’s  breadth,  and  with  less  squinting  and  in  less  time  every  nega¬ 
tive  during  the  day  can  be  in  perfect  focus. 

“What  point  of  the  face  do  you  focus  on  ?  ”  _ 

It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  style  of  face.  Ordinarily  the  eye  or 
brow  is  a  conspicuous  point.  When  convenient  I  prefer  to  focus  with 
the  ratchet  of  the  lens.  With  the  focussing-glass  against  the  ground- 
glass  I  carry  the  focus  back  till  the  front  of  the  face  is  well  out,  then 
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bring  it  gradually  forward  till  the  front  point  on  which  you  focus,  such 
as  eye,  hair,  or  beard,  is  covered ;  this  will  allow  the  instrument  to  cover 
the  head  all  it  is  capable  of  doing.  Without  a  glass  you  cannot  tell 
when  it  is  exactly  on  the  point,  and  the  result  is  that  many  pictures 
we  see,  very  fine  in  every  other  respect,  are  not  in  good  focus.  Some 
pretend  they  don't  want  a  picture  so  very  sharp,  that  a  little  out  of 
focus  softens  it.  That  is  a  poor  dodge  to  get  soft  pictures,  and  one  that 
no  really  first-class  artist  will  resort  to.  I  never  saw  a  photograph  yet 
that  was  better  for  not  being  in  focus,  but  I  have  seen  many  that  were 
deficient  only  in  that  respect.  As  well  might  the  engraver  blur  the 
lines  of  a  beautiful  engraving  to  give  it  softness  ;  he  would  be  con¬ 
demned  by  every  lover  of  what  is  beautiful  and  perfect.  No;  he 
depends  upon  the  perfect  blending  of  light  and  shade,  made  up  of  the 
sharp  cut  lines,  for  softness  ;  and  so  the  photographer  should  produce 
those  plastic  effects  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  his  light,  rather  than 
expect  them  by  an  imperfect  working  of  his  apparatus. 

“That’s  so  !  But  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  about. 
How  do  you  manage  to  swing  back,  or  what  is  the  effect  produced 
by  it?” 

It  plays  an  important  part  in  getting  a  proper  focus.  Take  a  long 
beard,  focus  as  usual  oh  the  face  of  the  sitter,  and  the  beard  will  be 
front,  i.e.,  it  will  have  a  blurred  appearance  ;  now  tip  the  swing-back, 
carrying  the  bottom  towards  the  lens,  and  you  will  see  the  beard 
become  sharp  without  materially  affecting  the  focus  on  the  face.  This 
also  applies  to  full-length  sittings,  where  the  feet  or  dress  are  projected 
in  front.  You  will  observe  that  as  the  distance  between  the  lens  and 
ground-glass  is  increased  the  focus  is  brought  forward,  and  so  as  they 
are  brought  nearer  each  other  the  focus  goes  back.  In  a  sitting  of  a 
lady  where  it  is  desirable  to  bring  her  bow  and  the  drapery  around 
her  shoulders  as  much  as  possible  in  focus,  we  tip  the  swing  back  the 
other  way,  bringing  the  top  nearer  the  lens ;  this  carries  the  focus 
back,  and  yet  does  not  affect  the  face.  The  swing-back  is  very  useful 
if  used  judiciously,  but,  if  not,  it  had  better  be  fastened  in  place  in  a 
perpendicular  position  and  remain  there.  The  lateral  motion  is  useful 
only  in  full-length  figures  or  groups. 


dBm  (S tutorial  ©able. 

New  Patent  Universal  Album. 

London:  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho  Square. 

Bv  far  the  best  thing  in  albums  that  we  have  seen  is  one  bearing  the 
above  designation,  which  has  been  patented  and  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Marion  and  Co.  It  differs  from  other  albums  in  the  following  respect  : — 
Whereas  the  ordinary  album  has  a  leaf  with  an  aperture  in  it  for  show¬ 
ing  the  picture,  the  leaf  of  the  new  patent  album  is  really  a  frame,  in 
which  is  inserted  a  cardboard  mount,  having  one  or  more  apertures  to 
show  the  pictures,  which  are  placed  in  fitting  receptacles.  The  leaf 
may  be  described  as  a  mount  or  passe-partout,  into  which  is  slipped  a 
slide  or  sort  of  inner  leaf,  which  is  made  to  hold  the  photographs. 

Of  these  slides  there  is  a  great  variety.  Some  contain  four  oval  or 
square  apertures  for  cameos  or  cartes ;  in  others,  again,  the  pictures 
may  be  of  larger  size,  up  to  whole  plate,  or  larger.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  divei’sity  in  both  the  shapes  of  the  openings  and  in  the  sizes, 
there  being  ten  varieties.  The  whole  of  these  being  interchangeable,  it 
follows  that  family  groups  may  be  all  collected  together  in  one  portion  of 
the  album,  or  that  a  slide  containing  one,  four,  or  six  photographs  may 
be  entirely  withdrawn  and  its  place  supplied  in  less  than  a  minute  with 
another  containing  portraits  of  quite  a  different  class,  if  necessary. 
The  slides  or  holders  being  supplied  separately  admit  of  a  large  number 
of  them  being  kept  at  hand  ready  charged.  Torn  or  dirty  slides,  there¬ 
fore,  need  not  be  tolerated,  as  the  damaged  one  can  be  removed  and 
another  inserted  without  delay  of  time. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  album  here  described  supplies  what  has  long 
been  felt  to  be  a  real  want. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  17th  .... 

Bristol  and  Clifton . 

New  Museum,  Park-street. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  9th 
instant, — Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  and  confirmation  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  and  the  admission  of  Lieut.  A.  Y.  Haylett  as  a  member, 


The  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  Merget’s  new  printing  process,  of  the 
nature  of  which  our  readers  are  aware.  This  paper  will  appear  in  our 
next  issue.  Some  specimens  of  the  process  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  J.  Sriller  said  that  the  photographic  reaction  upon  which  the 
process  was  based  had  long  been  known  to  chemists  as  that  involved  in 
the  production  of  the  Arbor  Diance,  or  the  Diana  tree.  Metallic  mer¬ 
cury  possessed  the  power  of  reducing  silver  salts  ;  but  the  reduction  was 
more  quickly  effected  by  the  vapour,  the  reduced  silver  taking  a  black 
form.  He  had  been  experimenting  with  the  process,  but  he  waited 
the  further  details  promised  by  M.  Merget. 

Lieut.  Abney,  too,  had  tried  the  process,  but  without  success. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Plcotograpldc  Image  Upon  a 
Bichromated  Film.  In  illustration  of  his  paper  he  showed  two  carbon 
prints  which  had  received  only  one-eighth  of  the  proper  exposure ;  one 
of  these  was  developed  immediately  after  exposure,  the  other  having 
been  kept  for  forty-two  hours  before  development.  The  latter  was 
a  good  picture ;  the  former  was  almost  washed  away. 

Lieut.  Abney  described  his  method  of  printing  when  the  weather  was 
dark  and  the  days  short.  He  invariably  gave  a  very  brief  exposure, 
and  got  the  effect  of  a  full  exposure  by  keeping  the  tissue  for  several 
hours  previous  to  development.  He  had  found  the  same  principle  apply 
very  usefully  to  the  production  of  photolithographs  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
a  line  drawing  the  negatives  might  be  quite  thin.  He  had  exposed  such 
a  negative  for  only  ten  seconds,  and  then  left  it  in  the  dark  for  some 
time.  The  action  set  up  on  the  lines  continued,  while  the  whites  were 
unaffected.  He  usually  inked  the  surface  of  the  print  before  placing  it 
aside,  and  after  a  period  of  time,  varying  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  transfers  developed  with  full  intensity.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  necessity  that  existed  for  keeping  the  tissue  free  from  moisture. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  spoke  of  an  analogous  action  that  took  place  in 
the  negative  process.  During  a  recent  snow-storm  he  exposed  a  plate 
which  proved  to  be  so  much  underdone  as  not  to  show  an  image  on  the 
application  of  the  developer.  He  washed  off  the  developer,  stored 
away  the  nlatein  a  dark  room,  and  after  some  days  found  to  his  surprise 
that  an  image  full  of  detail  was  developed  on  it. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  thought  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  effects  of  certain  gases  upon  the  keeping  of  the  undeveloped 
image  on  the  carbon  tissue.  In  developing  an  ordinary  negative  it  was 
well  known  that,  by  stopping  the  action  of  the  developer  for  a  short 
time,  and  allowing  the  atmosphere  to  act  on  the  surface,  the  develop¬ 
ment  became  greatly  accelerated.  He  suggested  the  desirableness  of 
trying  the  effect  of  producing  carbon  negatives  in  the  camera  with  a 
short  exposure  and  a  prolonged  time  of  keeping  previous  to  development. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that  the  automatic  action  of  light  was  not 
confined  to  chromic  salts — it  was  also  perceived  in  the  bromide  and 
other  salts  of  silver.  When  he  photographed  a  child  that  had  been 
restless,  and,  in  consequence,  there  was  an  insufficient  exposure,  he 
always  allowed  the  plate  to  stand  aside  for  a  minute  or  more  before  he 
developed  it. 

The  Secretary  then  exhibited  a  number  of  carbon  prints,  showing 
military  costumes ;  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  papers, 
and  to  Lieutenant  Abney  for  his  remarks,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


DRY-PLATE  CLUB. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Club  was  held  on  Friday  evening  last,  the 
5th  instant,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  President,  gave 
the  following — 

Inaugural  Address. 

As  requested  by  the  President,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
the  following  telegram — -“  Very  sorry  have  been  from  home  :  pray  give 
address,  and  say  I  wish  all  prosperity  to  the  new  Society” — I  will  make 
a  short  inaugural  address  at  this  the  first  meeting  of  the  Dry- Plate 
Club.  It  will  necessarily  be  short,  as  you  are  aware  that  two  papers 
are  to  be  read,  which  will  probably  occupy  some  considerable  time.  I 
think  we  should  propose  to  lay  down  for  ourselves  the  following  points 
of  research: — 1.  The  means  of  obtaining  a  dry-plate  process  of  which 
certainty  shall  be  the  most  conspicuous  feature.  By  certainty,  I  mean 
not  to  do  away  with  other  advantages,  but  to  be  certain  always  to 
obtain  the  same  definite  result.  2.  Sensitiveness.  3.  Quality  of 
negative.  I  hope  we  shall  each  endeavour  to  start  in  this  research  by 
leaving  behind  us  any  pet  theory  we  may  have,  and  through  the  cordial 
and  frequent  interchange  of  ideas  bring  to  bear  our  united  experience 
to  the  elaboration  of  a  perfect  dry-plate  process. 

There  are  certain  prejudices  that  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
endeavour  to  start  clear  of ;  among  them,  one  which  I  am  sure  has  been 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  some  ardent  experimentalists,  viz. ,  that 
the  more  sensitive  a  plate  is  the  less  likely  is  it  to  keep  long.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  so,  and  I  hope  that  some  experiments  on  this  point  will 
be  carried  out  by  one  of  our  members.  In  preservatives  there  is  a  very 
wide  field  for  research,  and  I  trust  we  way  yet  find  a  better  than  any 
that  has  been  hitherto  proposed.  While  the  science  of  photography  will 
receive  our  best  attention,  I  hope  we  shall  not  forget  that  we  are  also 
dealing  with  a  fine  art ;  and  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  mere 
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perfection  of  mechanical  work  does  not  produce  a  pleasing  result,  unless 
artistic  feeling  is  also  shown  in  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  the 
picture. 

You  will  have  noticed  in  the  journals,  and  I  daresay  been  much 
amused  at,  an  attack  made  on  the  art  status  of  photography  by  a 
member  of  the  Photographic  Society.  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  such 
traitor  in  our  camp,  and  that  we  shall  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  up¬ 
hold  our  art  in  all  its  various  phases. 

With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  we  shall  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  Club,  I  presume  it  will  be  somewhat  as  follows : — 

We  shall  meet  once  a  month  in  these  rooms,  which  are  so  kindly 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Society  of  Arts  (and  I  hope  that  during  the 
summer  we  may  have  at  least  two  days  out  in  the  country,  as  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  all  to  have  a  little  practical  work 
together) ;  we  shall  have  a  code  of  rules,  which  will  be  laid  before  you 
at  this  our  first  meeting  for  your  approval,  and,  having  passed  them, 
we  must  adhere  to  them. 

I  think  I  need  say  no  more,  and  we  may  now  proceed  at  once  to  the 
business  of  the  evening. 

The  technical  business  of  the  evening  consisted  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Gough  On  the  Colour  of  Negatives  in  Dry  Plate  Work  [see  page  171], 
and  a  paper  by  Colonel  Wortley  On  the  Urano- Bromide  Emulsion  Pro¬ 
cess.  [See  page  169.]  Some  conversation  and  discussion  followed,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Club  were  awarded  to  both  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  read  papers. 

— ♦ — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  third  and  last  popular  meeting  for  the  season  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  27th  ult.,  at  Queen-street  Hall,  which 
was  crowded  in  every  available  part. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  a  series  of  pictures  copied  from  stereo, 
transparencies,  kindly  lent  by  the  Rev.  George  Panton,  illustrative  of 
a  tour  through  Spain,  Italy,  &c. ,  and  the  interest  was  well  sustained  by 
the  descriptive  lecture  given  by  Dr.  John  Nicol,  who,  along  with  Mr. 
Panton,  received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  at  the  close. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew’s- 
square,  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst. , — Mr.  Ross,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved, 
Messrs.  Marquis,  McDonald,  Georgiades,  Russell,  Wilson,  Elliot,  and 
Howell  were  admitted  as  ordinary  members. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  read  a  paper  on  Photography  in  Relation  to  the 
Fine  Arts,  Illustrated  by  a  Few  Remarks  on  Some  of  the  Pictures  in  the 
R.S.A.  Exhibition.  This  paper  will  be  given  next  week. 

Mr.  M‘Glashon  thought  that  Mr.  Davies  had  been  a  little  too  hard 
on  the  artists.  He  had  always  found  them  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
assistance  they  received  from  photography,  and  not  generally. inclined 
to  undervalue  it. 

Mr.  Ferrier  (artist)  admitted  that  there  was  in  the  present  Exhibi¬ 
tion  much  faulty  perspective,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  artists  might 
learn  much  from  photography.  He  believed  also  that  the  photographer 
might  learn  a  good  deal  from  the  artist ;  mutual  study  would  do  very 
much  for  mutual  improvement.  He  considered  that  Mr.  Davies’s  paper 
was  written  in  a  very  fair  spirit,  and  likely  to  do  much  good  if  fairly 
acted  on. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  all  must  admit  that  Mr.  Davies  had 
written  honestly,  boldly,  and  broadly.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
photography  had  affected  the  fine  arts  immensely  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  miniatures  that  were  so  fashionable  at  one  time  have  no 
existence  in  connection  with  art  now,  and  no  doubt  portrait  painting 
would  also  be  influenced — not  to  the  same  extent,  but  still  influenced — 
by  photography.  He  would  like  to  see  in  their  exhibitions  specimens  of 
honest  and  open  coloured  photographs — a  real  art  union,  where  each 
branch  should  get  its  fair  share  of  honour  and  credit.  Photography 
was  not  by  any  means  perfect,  and  they  knew  also  that  art  was  not  per¬ 
fect.  If  anything  nearer  perfection  could  be  obtained  by  the  proposed 
union,  he  really  could  not  see  why  anybody  should  forbid  the  banns. 

Mr.  Macbeth  did  not  expect  that  Mr.  Davies  would  be  so  compli¬ 
mentary.  He  very  much  admired  the  paper,  and  had  never  made  any 
secret  of  his  opinion  that  photography  could  be  of  real  aid  to  the  artist 
in  various  ways.  Of  course  the  artist  should  guard  against  too  close  a 
rendering  of  the  photograph.  He  thought  that  the  true  system  was 
that  each  should  accept  as  much  help  as  possible  from  the  other — imita¬ 
ting  its  beauties  but  keeping  clear  of  its  faults.  There  were  certain 
conventionalities  in  art  that  photographers  should  study  and  become 
acquainted  with;  in  fact,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Ferrier  that  a  mutual 
working  together  would  really  lead  to  mutual  improvement,  but  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  Chairman  as  to  the  possibility  or  fairness  of 
thorough  painting  and  painted  photographs  being  exhibited  together. 

Mr.  R.  Muir  and  Dr.  John  Nicol  were  then  to  have  made  some  obser¬ 
vations  on  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  dry  plates,  but  they  stated  that  in 
consequence  of  the  very  unfavourable  condition  of  the  weather  they 
had  not  been  able  to  make  the  necessary  experiments  in  the  way  in¬ 


tended.  They  exhibited  a  number  of  negatives;  but,  as  they  could  not 
report  favourably,  they  proposed  to  postpone  their  observations  till  the 
next  meeting. 

It  wras  then  proposed  that  the  collodio-bromido  process  should  be 
thoroughly  examined,  experimented  with,  and  reported  on,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Davies,  Mr.  R.  J.  Muir,  and  Dr.  John  Nicol  were  appointed  a 
committee  for  that  purpose. 

The  usual  distribution  of  pictures  then  took  place,  the  pictures  being 
supplied  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  and  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  they  were  of  his  usual  high  quality. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the 
meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Cnmspfluhtna. 

— -♦ — 

French  Association  for  tiie  Advancement  of  Science.— French 
Science  and  Language. — Collodio-Chloride  Toning  Bath. — A 
Sensational  Misadventure. — Natural  Sepia. — Uranium  Inten¬ 
sified. — Elimination  of  Hypo. — Accelerating  Effect  of  Red 
Rays.— Ammon iacal  Albumen. 

The  French  are  certainly  a  very  remarkable  people,  from  a  psychological 
point  of  idew.  With  all  the  gaiety  and  levity  that  is  apparent  on  the 
surface  of  their  character,  and  the  difficulty  they  find  of  establishing 
any  sort  of  unity  amongst  themselves  in  matters  of  government,  as 
proved  by  their  history  during  the  last  hundred  years,  they  have,  never¬ 
theless,  a  highly  logical  order  of  mind,  and  science  may  be  regarded  as 
especially  their  forte.  Just  now,  of  all  times  in  the  world,  French 
savants  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  high  activity.  The  Comples  Rendus  of 
the  Paris  Academy,  which  are  the  weekly  rdsumt  of  their  scientific 
doings,  are  particularly  full  of  important  communications,  contrasting 
favourably  ivith  scientific  research  in  England,  which  is  said  to  be  nearly 
defunct !  As  a  proof  of  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  French  may  be 
cited  the  proposal  to  form  in  France  an  “Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science”  on  the  model  of  our  own  “British  Association.” 
Amongst  the  promoters  of  this  association  are  to  be  found  the  names 
most  celebrated  in  French  science.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  meeting 
will  be  held  this  year  at  Lyons,  in  the  autumn. 

The  French  are  not  great  readers,  and  they  are  astonished  beyond 
measure  at  the  magnitude  and  number  of  our  daily  and  weekly  journals 
and  our  reviews.  Hence,  reading  but  little  comparatively,  they  require 
that  little  to  be  extremely  logical  and  clear.  Nothing  disgusts  a  French¬ 
man  so  much  as  a  flatty,  long-winded  article  about  some  mere  trifle. 
French  elementary  treatises  on  science  are  most  admirable,  and  contrast 
very  favourably  with  our  own.  I  was  never  more  struck  with  this  than 
when  reading  Poinsot's  Treatise  on  Statics,  at  Cambridge,  after  taking 
my  degree — a  work  which  delighted  me  so  much  that  I  published  a 
translation  of  a  portion  of  it,  with  notes.  I  have  experienced  the  same 
pleasure  lately  on  reading  Regnault’s  work  on  chemistry,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  lucid  or  better  arranged.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
the  more  to  the  credit  of  the  French  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  and  complexity  of  their  language,  which  is  to  me  an  un¬ 
accountable  exception  to  a  rule.  How  they  can  ever  have  adopted  a 
language  so  utterly  absurd  in  point  both  of  grammar  and  spelling  is  a 
standing  marvel !  In  addition  to  all  the  old  classical  nonsense  of 
genders,  declinations,  and  conjugations,  they  have  added  complications 
peculiarly  their  own !  Why  do  they  make  two  words  of  “not,”  “never,” 
“only?”  Why  cannot  they  say  “Hove,  we  love,  they  love;”  “good  boy, 
good  boys,  ”  and  not  ‘  ‘  goods  boys  ?”  Why  do  they  call  a  knife  masculine 
and  a  fork  feminine?  Why  do  they  call  a  photographer  a  photograph,  a 
camera  a  dark  room,  and  a  sensitive  dry  plate  a  sensible  plate?  May 
none  of  my  French  friends  be  rendered  too  “sensible”  by  these  re¬ 
marks  ! 

Here  is  a  formula  for  toning  collodio-chloride  paper,  given  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society : — 

No.  1. — Distilled  water . 1500  c.c. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonia  . .  40  grammes. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda . . .  3  ,, 

Bicarbonate  of  potash .  1  gramme. 

No.  2. — Distilled  water . . . .1500  c.c. 

Pure  neutral  chloride  of  gold. .  2  grammes. 

These  two  solutions  must  be  preserved  separately  until  required  for 
use,  and  then  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  pure  neutral  chloride  of  gold.  Perhaps  our  Editors  can  tell  us. 
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The  hypo,  fixing  bath  must  be  very  weak.  The  papers  must  not  be 
pricked  with  a  pin  or  crumpled,  as  there  is  always  great  danger  of  the 
collodion  film  splitting.  They  print  in  half  the  time  required  for 
common  albumenised  papers.  They  are  liable  to  stick  together  in  the 
toning  bath.  They  must  be  trimmed  and  mounted  before  they  get  dry, 
otherwise  the  film  will  split.  The  best  mountant  is  pure  gelatine.  I 
would  suggest  that  this  should  be  Nelson’s  neutral  kind,  and  not  the 
other  sorts,  which  contain  sulphuric  acid — a  fruitful  cause  of  faded 
prints.  M.  Davanne  recommends  to  employ  a  very  weak  toning  bath, 
and  not  to  leave  the  print  in  the  fixing  bath  more  than  two  minutes. 

Here  is. a  rather  sensational  story,  which  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of 
March  15,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  I  hold  Dr.  Phipson  responsible, 
not  wishing  to  father  it  myself : — 

A  London  photographer  used  for  some  time  the  acetate  of  morphia 
according  to  the  process  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and  kept  the  substance 
in  solution  in  a  small  bottle.  Having  heard  that  this  salt,  employed  in 
medicine  to  assuage  pain  and'  produce  sleep,  would  also  tranquilise 
toothache,  he  used  half  a  bottle  to  prepare  his  plates,  and  drank  the 
other  half.  When  his  wife  came  to  call  him  to  dinner  she  found  him 
asleep,  and  could  not  wake  him.  She  then  sent  for  a  doctor,  who, 
seeing  the  little  bottle  empty,  and  labelled  acetate  of  morphia,  adminis¬ 
tered  strong  coffee,  lemon  juice,  and  emetic.  But,  alas !  the  poor  man 
sleeps  still,  and  it  is  two  months  since  the  event  !  He  had  better  have 
sent  for  the  doctor  before  drinking  the  acetate  of  morphia. 

Moral :  Confine  yourself  to  the  exciting  solutions,  and  never  drink 
your  preservative. 

I  wonder  whether  the  poor  fellow  is  asleep  still !  The  College  of 
Surgeons  really  ought  to  look  after  him. 

The  following'  mode  of  intensifying  negatives  is  given  by  the  same 
authority  : — Take  0'65  grammes  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  0'15 
grammes  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  which  dissolve  separately  in 
31  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  Fix  with  hypo.,  and  wash  well.  Inten¬ 
sify  by  pouring  upon  the  proof  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  the  above 
solutions. 

In  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  hypo.,  wash  with  water  con. 
taining  two  decigrammes  of  chloride  of  lime  per  100  cubic  centimetres  of 
water.  Thi3  compound  oxidises  and  eliminates  the  last  traces  of  hypo. 

M.  Jeanrenaud  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  some  prints  in  natural  sepia.  I  was  with  him  when  he 
was  preparing  this  pigment.  He  obtained  it  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  it  is  the  ink  projected  by  the  cuttle-fish.  He  has 
found  a  great  difference  between  this  substance  in  a  state  of  purity  and 
the  sepia  of  commerce ;  it  gives  incomparably  finer  prints,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  contains  a  foreign  substance,  difficult  to  eliminate,  which 
coagulates  the'gelatine,  and  renders  the  development  difficult. 

M.  Peligot  suggested  that  sugar  carbonised  by  strong  sulphuric  acid 
might  be  used  as  a  pigment ;  or  that  we  might  utilise  the  reaction  of 
potash  upon  glucose,  or  the  colouring  properties  of  ulmic  acid. 

M,  Bazin  is  again  in  the  field  with  his  theory  of  the  accelerating 
influence  of  red  rays  in  the  camera.  He  assei’ts  that  although  red  rays 
have  no  independent  influence  of  their  own  upon  the  sensitive  film,  yet 
that  they  have  the  power  of  continuing  an  action  that  has  once  been  set 
up  by  the  other  rays. 

In  order  to  utilise  this  principle  he  now  recommends  that  instead  of 
the  diaphragm  of  the  lens  being  made  of  a  metal  plate,  it  should  be 
made  of  thin  red  paper,  such  as  will  transmit  red  rays,  and  that  this 
should  have  the  aperture  cut  in  the  middle  of  it.  Experiments  made 
!  with  a  diaphragm  of  this  kind  have  convineed^him  that  the  time  of 
exposure  may  be  reduced. 

M.  Krone,  in  Helios,  the  organ  of  the  Dresden  Photographic  Society, 
mentions  the  following  interesting  facts  : — Some  fresh  albumen  from 
the  fresh  eggs^of  fowls  which  were  suffering  from  an  epidemic,  when 
applied  to  dry 'plates,  gave  nothing  but  failures  ;  whilst  albumen,  origi¬ 
nally  good,  which  had  been  treated  with  ammonia  and  kept  six  months, 
gave  excellent  results,  and  also  when  kept  three  months  longer.  This 
agrees  with  my  own  experience,  often  reported  in  this  Journal.  I  am  a 
staunch  believer  in  ammoniacal  albumen  as  a  preservative,  especially  for 
plates  required  for  long  keeping.  It  beats  all  other  preservatives  I 
know  of,  both  with  bromised  and  bromo-iodised  collodion,  for  the  fine 
equality 'of  the  proof.  If  you  like  negatives  of  the  very  highest  class 
of  excellence,  try  thisjpreservative.  Albumen  for  ever !  I  say. 

Redon ,  Aprils,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


PSYCHIC-FORCE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Last  week  Mr.  Henderson  called  attention  to  a  sup¬ 
posed  error  of  mine,  but  he  quoted  only  half  I  said,  leaving  out  the 
other  half.  Had  he  put  in  all  I  said  it  would  have  shown  that  his 
objections  were  inapplicable  to  the  case. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  photograph  taken  at  Mr.  Hudson’s.  Messrs. 
Hearn  and  Williams,  media,  were  behind  the  screen,  which  was  about 
a  yard  behind  me.  Mr.  Hudson  asked  me  into  the  dark  room,  the 
developer  was  poured  on,  and  out  came  a  great  draped  figure  with  a 
face  projecting  from  the  drapery.  This  figure  was  standing  in  front  of 
me  in  the  negative,  and  a  little  to  the  left.  My  feet  did  not  appear  in 
the  negative,  being  lost  to  sight  in  the  drapery  of  the  figure.  While 
the  plate  was  exposed  in  the  camera  nothing  whatever  was  visible  in 
the  part  of  the  glass  house  where  the  figure  stands  in  the  picture. 

Later  the  same  afternoon  Mrs.  A.  R.  Wallace*  had  a  negative  taken 
under  similar  conditions.  She  tells  me  that  when  the  plate  was  de¬ 
veloped  one  spirit  form  came  out  in  front  of  her  and  another  behind  her. 

Last  night  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Enmore  Park,  South  Norwood,  wrote 
to  me  that  he  had  a  photograph  taken  at  Mr.  Hudson’s  with  Mrs. 
Guppy  as  the  medium.  When  the  picture  was  developed  a  lady  draped 
in  white  appeared  sitting  at  his  feet  in  front  of  him,  and  Mr.  Jones’s 
son,  Rupert,  who  was  in  the  dark  room  when  the  plate  was  developed, 
called  out  that  the  face  in  the  picture  was  that  of  his  sister  Marion,  who 
died  several  years  ago. 

A  great  many  spirit  photographs  have  now  been  taken  by  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son.  In  every  case,  as  is  his  custom,  he  brings  out  the  negative  while 
still  wet  and  shows  it  to  the  sitter  before  intensifying,  so  that  all  the 
pictures  were  seen  by  the  sitters  themselves  within  three  or  four 
minutes  after  each  plate  was  removed  from  the  camera. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  about  these  pictures— more  especially  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view — but  am  aware  that  at  present  the  general 
public  are  uninformed  on  the  subject  of  spiritualism,  which,  moreover, 
often  offends  religious  prejudices.  A  great  many  literary  men  and 
editors  of  leading  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament.  They  know  these  and  other  deeply-interesting  facts  to  be 
true,  and  the  question  with  them  is  not  “How  much  information  are 
we  able  to  give?”  but  “How  much  truth  in  opposition  to  preconceived 
opinions  are  our  readers  able  to  receive?”  I  therefore  make  no  attempt 
to  lengthen  this  brief  note,  out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
would  rather  lose  scientific  knowledge  than  learn  facts  about  a  subject 
opposed  to  their  prejudices. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

April  9,  1872.  William  H.  Harrison. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  you  wish  me  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  progress  of  psychic  photography  I  beg  to  hand  you  the 
list  herewith,  which  kindly  insert  in  your  Journal.  Your  readers  can 
inspect  the  cartes  gratis  at  Mr.  Hudson’s  and  form  their  own  opinions, 
or  by  sending  twelve  stamps  they  may  procure  any  of  them. —I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Saml.  Guppy. 

1,  Morland  Villas,  Highbury  Hill-Park,  April  10,  1872. 

List  of  psychic  cartes  taken  by  Mr.  Hudson,  photographer,  177, 
Holloway  road : — 

1.  Taken  March  4,  1872 — the  first  in  England. — Mr.  Guppy,  with 
wreath  and  veiled  figure. 

2.  March  4. — Taken  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards. — Mr.  Guppy, 
with  another  singular  white  figure. 

3.  March  4. — Taken  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards. — Mr.  Guppy  ; 
curious  figure,  after  altering  the  curtain  to  admit  of  their  opening. 

4.  March  7. — Miss  Houghton,  with  spirit  figure  and  hand,  which 
Miss  H.  felt  pressing  her  shoulder  while  being  taken. 

5.  March  7. — A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards. — Miss  Houghton, 
with  spirit  figure,  in  which  are  traces  of  a  face. 

6.  March  7. — A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards. — Miss  Houghton, 
with  handle  of  dagger  suspended  over  her  head. 

7.  March  14. — Miss  Houghton,  with  dim  figure  behind  and  a  white 
rabbit  in  her  lap,  which  the  spirit  brought  from  outside  while  she  was 
being  taken. 

8.  March  14. — Miss  Houghton.  Curious  white  figure  behind  her 
head. 

9.  March  14. — Miss  Houghton,  with  a  hand  over  her  head,  the  thumb 
pointing  to  a  family  ring  on  the  third  finger  connected  with  a  relative 
she  lost  at  the  wreck  of  the  Carnatic. 

10.  March  20. — Mr.  Harrison,  with  a  very  distinct  hand  over  his 
head. 

11.  March  20. — Mr. - ,  with  rose  on  his  shoulder,  and  traces  of 

spirit-hand  holding  it. 

12.  March  25.  —  Mrs.  Guppy,  little  Tommy,  and  Katie - . 

13.  March  25. — Ditto,  ditto,  in  different  attitude. 

14.  March  28. — Miss  Houghton,  with  willow  palms  in  her  hair. 

15.  March  28. — Ditto,  with  bright  spirit  cross  over  her  head. 

16.  April  1. — Mr.  Herne,  with  table  and  flowers  in  the  air. 

*  Mr.  Wallace  is  the  well-known  naturalist,  and  President  of  the  Entomological 
Society. 
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17.  April  1. — Miss  Cook,  entranced,  spirit  figure. 

18.  April  1. — Miss  Kirlingbury,  with  strange  figure,  very  bright. 

19.  April  3. — Dr. - ,  with  female  figure,  very  remarkable. 

20.  April  3. — Mr.  Herne,  with  most  remarkable  figure. 

21.  Mr.  Herne,  with  most  remarkable  female  figure,  the  features  and 
hair  well  defined. 

22.  Mr.  Herne,  with  distinct  spirit  figure  of  his  brother — a  beautiful 
specimen. 

23.  Miss  Houghton,  entirely  obscured  by  a  veiled  figure  with  flowers 
— singularly  beautiful. 

24.  Miss  Houghton  and  veiled  figure — curious. 

25.  Mr.  Slater,  optician,  nearly  covered  by  fine  spirit  figure. 

26.  John  Jones,  Esq.,  with  singularly  bright  figure  and  face. 

27.  Miss  Cook,  completely  entranced,  with  figure  in  black  dress 
covered  with  something  like  white  muslin  over  it. 


ENLARGEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  this  week’s  Journal  I  see  an  interesting  communi¬ 
cation  from  “  Graphicus  ”  on  enlargements.  Could  you  kindly  tell  me 
whether  the  pictures  ought  to  be  on  plain  or  on  albumenised  paper? 
and,  if  the  latter,  how  the  tint  or  wash  is  made  to  “  take  kindly  ”  to 
the  print  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  Amateur. 

Stamford,  April  6,  1872. 

[Perhaps  “  Graphicus  ”  will  supply  tlis  information  asked  for. — 

Eds.] 


E  X  C*H  ANGE  COLUMN. 


J.  W.  Sykes. — We  do  not  think  the  gas  tar  with  which  you  purpose  painting 
the  bottom  of  the  carriage  would  cause  the  plate  to  fog ;  but  it  will  be  safer  to 
use  common  paint.  Paper  may  be  rendered  impervious  to  rain  by  coating  it 
with  any  good  varnish,  such  as  copal,  mastic,  or  shellac;  even  boiled  oil 
will  answer  the  purpose.  As  you  observe,  the  top  light  on  the  portrait 
enclosed  is  too  powerful.  We  shall  bo  glad  to  hear  of  your  further  progress. 

Lttho. — The  following  is  said  to  be  a  method  by  which  photolithographs  can 
be  obtained,  but  we  cannot  vouch  for  its  efficacy,  as  we  have  neither  tried  it 
nor  have  seen  any  specimens  produced  by  its  means:— Give  the  stone  the 
same  kind  of  grained  surface  as  is  required  for  a  fine  crayon  drawing,  and 
then  wash  it  several  times  with  a  weak  neutral  solution  of  oxalate  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  letting  the  solution  penetrate  the  stone.  Print  under  a  trans¬ 
parency  until  the  image  appears  of  a  brownish  colour.  Now  pour  over  the 
surface  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  will  make  the  image  much 
brignter,  and  also  serve  to  fix  it ;  then  wash  with  water,  and  etch  with  acid 
in  the  usual  way,  diluted  oxalic  acid  being  best  for  this  purpose.  The  stone 
is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lithographic  printer,  who  takes  impressions 
in  the  usual  way. 

Iceland.— This  correspondent  has  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar  about  three 
inches  long  which  has  become  scratched.  He  writes  to  inquire — first,  if  it 
can  be  repolished  without  damaging  it,  and,  if  so,  by  what  means;  second, 
if  there  are  any  means  by  which  the  surface  can  be  hardened  or  protected  so 
as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scratches ;  and,  third,  if  it  can  be  divided 
into  two  pieces  without  damaging  it.  In  reply: — 1.  The  surface  can  be 
polished,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  the  method  employed  ;  we  rather  think  it 
is  a  trade  secret.— 2.  We  have  protected  the  ends  of  small  Nicol’s  prisms  by 
cementing  thin  plates  of  glass  on  them  by  Canadian  balsam,  and  we  imagine 
that  similar  protective  means  might  be  adopted  in  this  case.— 3.  It  can  be 
divided,  but  it  must  be  done  by  a  workman  who  is  skilled  in  this  special 
department  of  mineralogy.  In  reply  to  the  postscript  of  our  correspondent : — 
A  Nicol’s  prism  is  required  for  the  photographic  experiment  spoken  of; 
a  mere  rhomb  of  spar  will  not  answer. 


A  first-class  Ross’s  doublet,  for  pictures  7|  X  4£,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  good 
posing  chair,  a  handsome  pedestal,  or  other  useful  article  for  studio,  back¬ 
grounds  excepted.— Address,  H.,  care  of  Mr.  Philpotts,  Chemist,  Newnham. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  commodious  dark  tent,  by  Smartt,  size  about  six  feet  high 
by  three  feet  square,  in  good  condition,  for  a  large-sized  universal  camera,  by 
Stillman,  or  a  large  copying  and  enlarging  camera  complete. — Address, 
J.  E.  G.  Ford,  8,  Pembroke-road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

Pantascopic  camera  and  lens,  by  Johnson,  for  plates  12  X  9,  dark  tent,  tripod, 
bath,  plate-box,  &c.,  will  be  exchanged  for  landscape  apparatus  of  equal 
value ;  also,  whole-plate  camera  and  lens,  rising  front,  swing  back,  endless 
screw  adjustment. — Carved  oak  table,  Sarony’s  head-rest,  and  over  200  ma¬ 
hogany  double  carte  printing-frames,  7\  X  4|,  will  be  exchanged  for  studio 
furniture,  backgrounds,  &c.  Offers  invited. — Address,  M.  D.  Sutherland, 
39,  Savile-street,  Hull. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

***  We  have  had,  unavoidably,  to  leave  over  till  our  next  some  notices, 
reviews,  registrations,  exchanges,  and  “  Answers  to  Correspondents.” 

John  T.  Barnes. — Certainly  not. 

John  Elder. — State  what  description  of  books  you  want. 

A.  G.  G. — There  are  many  formulae  for  photographing  on  lithographic  stones, 
but  we  cannot  say  which  of  them  is  the  best. 

Clericus. — 1.  We  have  heard  nothing  more  of  the  Bourbouze  lamp. — 2.  The 
other  matter  is  one  on  which  we  shall  offer  some  observations  next  week. 

Rev.  S. - .—  Major  Russell’s  rapid  dry  process  is  published  in  the  second 

edition  of  his  manual  of  The  Tannin  Trocess,  which  you  can  obtain  at  the 
office  of  this  Journal,  price  2s.  6d. 

W.  F.  J.— We  are  not  aware  of  any  one  who  is  specially  engaged  in  making 
Mr.  Stillman’s  tent ;  any  person  who  is  able  to  make  it  has  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so.  It  would  be  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  to  which  you  allude. 

B. — By  using  a  large  proportion  of  acetic  aoid  with  the  silver  the  whites  will 
be  pure.  In  other  respects  the  print  is  successful.  Brilliancy  can  only  be 
obtained  by  keeping  the  print  on  the  surface,  and  that  in  turn  can  only  be 
done  by  sizing  the  fabric  with  starch  or  some  similar  substance. 

George  B.  Jones. — We  are  aware  that  the  amount  of  light  in  tropical 
climates  is  not  considered  to  afford  a  proper  clue  to  the  amount  of  actinic 
force  that  accompanies  it  ;  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  well-conducted 
experiments  by  which  this  has  been  attempted  to  be  established. 

C.  L.  B.  (Teignmouth). —  A  description  of  the  machine  appeared  in  our  volume 
for  1868.  The  water  is  driven  away  by  centrifugal  force.  Tunicare  is  still 
in  use,  but  albumen  is  much  more  generally  employed  as  a  substratum.  When 
you  come  to  town,  favour  us  with  a  call,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  show  you 
the  action  of  the  Grisdale  machine. 

“Varnish  ”  (Edinburgh).— A  good  varnish  will  not  reduce  the  intensity  of 
an  iron-developed  negative.  But,  while  saying  this  much,  the  statement 
is  subject  to  certain  reservations ;  for  example,  there  are  some  collodions 
which  give  a  film  that  will  dissolve  altogether  under  the  action  of  alcoholic 
varnish,  especially  if  the  spirit  in  the  latter  be  strong. 

Capt.  Turton. — It  is  possible  that  the  construction  of  your  portrait  lens  is  quite 
different  from  those  we  were  thinking  of  when  we  advised  you  respecting  the 
position  of  the  stops  ;  but  the  relative  value  of  the  different  positions  can  be 
d  ter  mined  in  a  few  minutes  by  actual  experiment,  thus  :— Make  an  aperture 
of  any  desired  dimensions  in  a  piece  of  blackened  card,  and  use  that  as  the  stop, 
first  placing  it  between  the  lenses,  and  then  removing  it  and  pressing  it  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  anterior  lens.  Do  not  trust  to  the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  but 
take  a  photograph  with  each  position  of  stop,  and  then  compare  the  two 
pictures.  We  have  tried  the  nitric-acid  treatment  for  transparencies  several 
times  since  we  saw  you — each  time  as  successful  as  ever. 


The  Schoolmaster  Abroad. — The  following  choice  morceau  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  a  letter  received  by  our  New  York  agents. 
Unless  we  had  seen  it  we  could  scarcely  have  conceived  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  an  obliquity  of  rendering  of  the  “Queen’s  English”: — 
“Calhoun  ga  March  the  1  1872  jentleme  I  Send  in  my  adress  for  you 
portgrafh  Almnack  Send  it  to  F  ,  ,  S  Hall  Calhoun  post  ofise  gorden 
Co  ga  F  , ,  S  ,  ,  Hall  the  newspaper  agent  eny  one  abought  you 
that  wants  eny  thing  our  Sothern  Country  just  sen  to  me  and  I  will  do 
the  best  I  Can  for  them  not  for  nothin  I  have  $2  a  day  for  work  hand 
my  name  out  to  shu  Ch  that  want  the  papers  Circulated.” 

Presentation. — On  Thursday,  the  4th  inst.,  Messrs.  W.  and  D. 
Downey,  photographers,  Eldon-square,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  gave  an 
entertainment  to  the  whole  of  the  employes  in  their  establishment  and  a 
few  of  their  friends,  on  the  occasion  of  making  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Pae, 
Messrs.  Downey’s  principal  artist,  who  some  time  ago  completed  the  thir¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  engagement  with  the  firm.  The  entertainment  took 
place  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Downey,  in  Eldon-square,  and  began 
with  a  dance ;  after  which  the  guests,  about  fifty  in  number,  sat  down  to 
a  banquet  of  viands,  fruits,  wines,  &c.  Mr.  William  Downey  occupied 
the  chair,  and  Mr.  D.  Downey  the  vice ;  and,  after  the  toast  of  the 
Queen  and  that  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the 
Royal  Family  had  been  drunk,  the  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  James 
Downey  on  behalf  of  the  firm.  The  gift  was  a  handsome  and  valuable 
gold  watch  and  chain,  the  former  having  an  inscription  setting  forth  the 
circumstances  connected  with  its  coming  into  Mr.  Pae’s  possession.  Mr. 
Pae  in  accepting  the  testimonial  spoke  of  the  invariable  kindness  and 
consideration  which  he  and  all  the  employes  had  experienced  at  Messrs. 
Downey’s  hands.  Dancing  was  resumed  after  supper,  and  a  happy 
evening  was  spent  by  all  present. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  April  10th,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ACTINOMETRY. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  lately  returned  to  the  question  of  actinometry,  and 
suggested  the  use  of  a  nitro-prusside  solution  for  the  measurement  of 
the  chemical  intensity  of  light.  The  nitro-prusside  suffers  decompo¬ 
sition,  a  variety  of  Prussian  blue  resulting;  and  the  weight  of  this 
produced  in  a  given  time  is  the  measure  of  the  actinism — the  quan¬ 
tity,  of  course,  having  direct  reference  to  a  standard  value. 

This  method  is  but  a  variety  of  one  of  the  other  precipitation 
processes,  three  of  which  may  at  least  be  recognised.  These  are 
the  molybdenum  process  of  Dr.  Phipson  (suggested  at  a  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  some  years  ago),  the  oxalate  of  iron  process, 
and  the  citrate  of  iron  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  method.  The 
oxalate  of  iron  process  consists  in  using  a  solution  of  the  ammonio- 
ferric  oxalate,  which  on  exposure  to  light  suffers  easy  decomposition 
into  yellow  and  nearly  insoluble  ferrous  oxalate  and  dioxide  of 
carbon  gas.  The  weight  of  oxalate  precipitated,  of  course,  measures 
the  extent  of  decomposition  effected  in  a  given  time. 

In  the  ferridcyanide  plan  the  solution  of  ammonio-ferric  citrate  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  A  brown 
liquid  results,  which  on  exposure  to  daylight  quickly  deposits  a 
variety  of  Prussian  blue.  In  this  case,  most  probably,  the  light 
chiefly  acts  on  the  iron  salt,  reducing  the  latter  to  the  ferrous  con¬ 
dition — to  a  proto-salt.  With  ferric  salts  the  ferridcyanide  does  not 
produce  a  precipitate,  but  with  ferrous  salts  a  blue  precipitate  is 
instantly  thrown  down.  The  office  of  the  ferridcyanide  is,  therefore, 
chiefly  that  of  a  precipitant.  The  process,  so  far  as  the  result  is 
concerned,  is  almost  the  same  as  the  nitro-prusside  plan  of  Dr. 
Yogel. 

We  have  carefully  tested  actinometric  methods  of  this  kind,  and 
our  experience  is  decidedly  against  such  precipitation  processes.  In 
all  there  is  the  great  probability  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
result  is  not  a  true  measure  of  the  “  actinism,”  as  the  exposed  sides 
of  a  vessel  containing  the  solution  usually  become  coated  with  the 
precipitate,  and  obstruct  in  great  part  the  action  of  light  on  the 
liquid.  Even  if  this  difficulty  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by 
keeping  the  liquid  in  motion,  we  have  to  add  the  trouble  involved  in 
doing  this  to  the  tedious  work  of  filtration,  drying,  and  weighing  the 
precipitant.  We  have  long  since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
actinometric  methods  dependent  on  precipitation  and  the  weighing 
of  a  precipitate  are  worthless  for  practical  purposes. 

Several  “  actinometers”  of  practical  utility  have  been  devised,  and 
are,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  our  readers,  as  well  as  the  elaborate 
system  of  registration  adopted  by  Professors  Bunsen  and  Roscoe. 
We  would  now  suggest  a  slight  modification  in  the  construction  of 
the  sensitised  paper  instrument,  which  is  at  the  same  time  simple 
and  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes.  Instead  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  obtain  a  variable  result  in  a  given  time  we  would  make  the 
time  of  exposure  a  variable  quantity,  and  carry  the  plan  out  in  the 
following  way : — 

In  order  to  obtain,  in  the  first  instance,  a  water  lens  a  large  watch 
glass  is  selected  measuring  about  six  inches  across.  The  most  con¬ 
venient  mode  of  obtaining  such  a  vessel  is  to  cut  a  globular  flask  of 
suitable  size  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  glass  dish  of  the  required 


shape.  This  cutting  can  be  effected  in  the  following  way  : — Take 
the  perfectly  dry  flask  and  mark  with  an  ink  line  the  direction  in 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  it ;  along  this  line  make  cuts  with 
a  good  file,  and  to  one  of  the  file  marks  apply  the  rather  blunt  end  of 
an  iron  rod— an  old  poker  answers  capitally.  First  move  the  iron 
along  the  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  from  which  it  is 
desired  that  the  crack  will  start ;  then,  holding  the  metal  rod  over 
the  line,  apply  the  hot  point  to  the  deep  file  marks.  A  few  seconds’ 
application  is  usually  sufficient  to  produce  a  crack,  which,  if  in  the 
right  direction,  can  easily  be  led  round  the  flask  by  drawing  the  hot 
iron  along  the  glass  in  the  desired  direction  immediately  in  advance 
of  the  crack ;  the  latter  creeps  along  in  the  track  of  the  iron.  J ust 
at  the  termination  of  the  cut  it  is  necessary  to  quickly  draw  the  iron 
across  the  intervening  glass,  otherwise  the  crack  may  start  off  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  manner. 

Having  obtained  the  glass  dish  we  want,  it  is  nearly  filled  with 
water,  and  placed  under  the  glass  roof  of  the  studio  at  such  a 
distance  above  a  sheet  of  white  paper  that  the  image  of  the  window 
sash,  &c.,  is  sharply  made  out  on  the  paper.  The  deeper  the  dish  is, 
in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  the  closer  will  this  point  be  to  the 
water  lens,  and  the  smaller  will  the  image  be.  A  small,  clear  image 
is  most  satisfactory.  When  the  distance  has  been  ascertained,  the 
lens  can  be  made  to  form  the  top  of  a  blackened  box,  having  an 
opening  at  the  side  for  the  admission  of  a  slip  of  sensitised  paper, 
on  which  the  image  of  the  window,  &c.,  is  projected  and  impressed. 
To  one  of  the  glass  window  panes  a  star  or  other  small  object  may 
be  pasted ;  the  time  required  for  the  appearance  of  the  reversed 
image  of  this  on  the  sensitive  layer  is  used  as  the  standard  time  of 
exposure.  In  order  to  see  distinctly  the  progress  of  the  test,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  pane  of  pale  yellow  glass  let  into  the  box 
opposite  to  the  little  door  through  which  the  sensitised  paper  is 
introduced,  and  through  which  the  progress  of  the  printing  can  be 
watched  without  admitting  light. 

When  the  usual  means  are  taken  to  ensure  the  approximate 
uniformity  of  action  of  the  sensitised  paper,  exceedingly  useful 
results  can  be  obtained  with  this  actinometric  apparatus.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  this  case  the  effect  is  constant,  the  time  required  to 
produce  the  faint  standard  print  serving  to  measure  the  intensity  of 
the  light.  The  shorter  the  time  required  to  impress  the  image  of  the 
star,  the  higher,  of  course,  is  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  light  at 
the  time. 

PRODUCING  MICROSCOPIC  PICTURES  FROM  LARGE 
NEGATIVES. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.— CHAP.  I. 

On  the  subject  of  the  respective  merits,  in  point  of  utility,  of  en¬ 
larged  photographs  of  microscopic  subjects  and  microscopic  photo¬ 
graphs  of  large  objects,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  here  enter. 
Both  are  useful.  The  good  services  rendered  by  the  latter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  pigeon-post  during  the  late  siege  of  Paris  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Several  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  means 
of  producing  these  minute  pictures  having  recently  reached  us,  we 
purpose  giving  some  detailed  instructions  whereby  any  person  who 
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so  desires  it,  and  has  a  knowledge  of  photography,  may  successfully 
practice  this  fascinating  branch  of  oui  art. 

In  doing  so,  however,  we  must  put  forward  two  assumptions — 
first,  that  the  operator  is  in  possession  of  a  proper  microscope ;  or, 
secondly,  that  he  has  not  such  an  instrument.  Our  present  article 
is  intended  for  the  former ;  in  our  next  we  shall  describe  the  means 
by  which  a  microscopic  camera  may  be  made. 

We  now  assume  the  operator  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  good 
English-made  microscope,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a  foreign  one, 
provided  it  possesses  the  means  of  inclining  the  tube  so  that  its  axis 
can  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  Some  foreign  instru¬ 
ments  may  do  this ;  but  the  great  majority  of  French  and  Bavarian 
microscopes  are,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  made  out  of  a  piece  of 
tube,  and  can  only  be  used  in  a  vertical  position. 

Our  own  microscope  has  a  sub-stage  in  which  we  screw,  when  re¬ 
quired,  an  achromatic  condenser.  Instead,  however,  of  any  special 
kind  of  condenser  we  screw  in  the  object  glass  with  which  we  intend 
operating.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  an  objective  of  too  great  power  for 
this  purpose  ;  one  of  about  an  inch  in  focal  length  will,  on  the 
average,  prove  sufficient  for  nearly  every  purpose.  A  high-class 
objective — by  which  we  mean  one  having  a  large  angular  aperture 
— is  not  required.  AVe  have  several  of  these  in  our  possession  ; 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  minute  photographs,  we  can 
strongly  express  our  approval  of  a  common  French  objective,  with¬ 
out  either  name  or  character,  which  we  have  frequently  used  in  the 
production  of  microscopic  photographs.  We  use  it  with  a  small 
stop  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  and  find  that  it  gives  a  very  sharp  and 
flat  image.  It  works  much  slower  than  an  English  lens,  but  the 
more  acute  angle  of  light  is  favourable,  not  only  to  sharpness, 
but  to  the  securing  of  a  practical  coincidence  of  the  visual  with  the 
chemical  foci;  for  the  best  objectives  are  always  over-corrected  for 
colour,  and  the  actinic  focus  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  lens 
than  the  visual  focus.  The  small  stop  effects  such  a  compromise 
that  it  is  easy,  when  working  with  such  an  attenuated  pencil,  to 
secure  a  fair  degree  of  sharpness  without  having  to  waste  our  time 
in  numerous  experiments. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  objective  that  is  to  be  used  in  the 
production  of  the  picture  is  placed  below  the  stage  a  la  achromatic 
condenser,  and  that  the  microscope  is  placed  on  the  table  of  a  room 
from  which  daylight  is  excluded.  This  condition  is  amply  secured 
by  supposing  our  experiment  to  be  conducted  after  business  hours, 
The  tube  of  the  microscope  is  now  turned  down  so  as  to  be  parallel 
with  the  table  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  negative  which  is  to  be 
reproduced  on  a  microscopic  scale  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  from  two 
to  four  feet  away.  Proper  arrangements  must  be  made  for  holding 
the  negative,  but  a  practically  good  plan  is  to  have  it  placed  in  the 
dark  slide  of  a  camera.  In  whichever  way  it  is  placed  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  behind  it  a  lamp  giving  a  powerful  light.  An  argand 
paraffine  lamp,  or  a  moderateur,  will  be  found  excellent  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  a  condenser  similar  to  that  used  for  a  magic  lantern 
ought  to  be  interposed  between  the  flame  and  the  negative,  so  as  to 
cause  the  latter  to  be  equally  illuminated. 

We  one  evening  tried  the  production  of  microphotographs  without 
a  condenser,  and  succeeded  very  well  in  the  following  way : — We 
placed  two  thicknesses  of  ground  glass  at  the  back  of  the  negative, 
and  instead  of  the  lamp  we  burnt  a  few  inches  of  magnesium  wire, 
keeping  it  moving  to  and  fro  so  as  to  secure  equality  of  illumination. 
The  result  was  exceedingly  good. 

When  the  negative  is  in  its  place,  the  lamp  lighted,  and  the  con¬ 
denser  properly  fitted,  the  image  is  thrown  upon  the  sensitive  plate. 
But  here,  again,  we  must  pause  to  indulge  in  a  few  explanations.  A 
suitable  focussing  glass  may  be  made  by  collodionising  and  sensitising 
a  plate  of  glass  and  placing  it  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  face 
downwards.  We  are  here  met  by  this  objection — As  the  stage  of  the 
microscope  is  brass,  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  sensitive  plate  will 
become  decomposed  the  moment  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  brass, 
and  the  result  will  be  that  both  the  sensitive  plate  and  the  micro¬ 
scope  stage  will  be  destroyed.  The  objection  is  a  valid  one,  but  by 
using  dry  plates  for  photographing  on,  as  we  frequently  do,  no  harm 
whatever  can  possibly  be  sustained  by  the  brass  work  of  the  stage 


To  obviate  every  difficulty,  even  when  using  wet  collodion,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  a  piece  of  wood  made  to  cover  the  brass  work,  and 
this  effectually  prevents  the  nitrate  solution  from  staining  the  stage. 
Ebonite  is  very  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  answers  much 
better  than  wood.  The  correct  focus  is  ascertained  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  image  formed  by  the  working  lens  in  the  sub-stage  by 
means  of  another  lens  placed  in  the  tube  of  the  microscope,  which, 
with  the  eyepiece,  is  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  image  on  the 
focussing  screen  being  that  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  examina¬ 
tion. 

The  sharpness  being  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  such  adjustment 
of  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  as  is  found  necessary  having  been 
made,  the  focussing  screen  is  lifted  away  and  the  sensitive  plate 
made  to  take  its  place.  The  size  of  these  plates  must  be  1  X  3 
inches — this  being  the  standard  size.  If  an  English  objective  of 
an  inch  in  focal  length  be  used,  commence  by  giving  an  exposure 
of  thirty  seconds,  and  let  the  appearance  of  the  image  when  de¬ 
veloped  determine  the  duration  of  subsequent  exposures. 

To  develope:  if  the  wet  collodion  process  have  been  adopted,  allow 
a  drop  of  a  three-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  containing  two 
grains  of  citric  acid  to  flow  over  the  spot  where  the  latent  image  has 
been  impressed,  and  by  means  of  a  hand  or  even  a  compound  magni¬ 
fier  observe  the  development  of  the  image.  When  it  has  acquired  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  density  immerse  the  plate  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  then  wash  well. 

The  collodion  must  be  thin  and  give  a  film  quite  free  from 
structure ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  pictures  are  always 
examined  through  a  powerful  magnifier,  and  hence  structure  cracks 
or  reticulations  in  the  film  would  be  instantly  detected.  As  collodion 
of  this  kind  can  easily  be  procured  in  commerce,  it  is  needless  in  this 
article  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  its  preparation. 


A  valued  correspondent,  well  known  to  our  readers  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  “  Clericus,”  -writes  to  us  as  follows  : — “  I  prepared  a  new 
bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  using  water  perfectly  pure,  and  distilled  by 
myself  with  all  care.  The  nitrate  was  from  one  of  the  best  houses, 
and  triply  crystallised.  The  solution,  when  exposed  to  sunlight, 
threw  down  a  light-brown  deposit.  The  materials  being  perfectly 
pure,  where  does  this  come  from  ?  and  why  does  it  exist  ?  It  may 
be  said  that  organic  matter  has  caused  the  deposit.  If  so,  why  does 
nitric  acid  instantly  dissolve  it  ?  I  suspect  we  must  go  farther  than 
this,  and  in  doing  .so  shall  get  at  the  true  cause  of  this  disarrange¬ 
ment  of  the  bath.”  The  experience  is  certainly  a  curious  one,  and 
well  worth  recording,  since  the  materials  used  were  apparently  in  a 
singularly  pure  state.  If  the  deposit  formed  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight  be  dissolved  by  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  we  see  no 
difficulty  in  attributing  its  formation  to  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  in  the  distilled  water ;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  however 
carefully  treated,  distilled  water  almost  invariably  contains  traces  of 
organic  matter.  If  the  body  deposited  be  soluble  in  very  dilute 
nitric  acid  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  oxide  of  silver, 
though  we  admit  there  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
oxide  of  silver  can  be  deposited  under  the  circumstances  indicated 
by  our  correspondent.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  give  the  interesting 
experience  of  “  Clei'icus,”  and  await  further  information  before  we 
can  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  curious 
deposit  which  was  observed  under  the  above  peculiar  circumstances. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE  UPON  A  BICHROMATE 

FILM. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

But  very  few  words  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
carbon  prints  exhibited  to  the  Society  this  evening.  They  are  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  as  well  as  possible  the  manner  in  which  the 
action  of  printing  once  set  up  in  a  bichromate  film  continues  to  pro¬ 
ceed  uninterruptedly  after  the  sensitive  tissue  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  light.  A  faint  image  but  slightly  impressed  upon  a  sensi¬ 
tive  pigmented  film,  and  which  has  been  obtained  by  means  of 
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printing  in  the  ordinary  way  through  a  negative,  rapidly  gains  m 
vigour  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dark  for  some  time,  until  at  last 
the  photograph  is  over-printed  altogether,  and  the  tissue  becomes, 
so  to  speak,  burnt  through. 

We  know  that  in  ordinary  silver  printing,  after  the  photograph 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  pressure-frame,  it  may  be  kept  for  many 
hours  before  being  toned  and  fixed  ;  and  that,  indeed,  although  such 
a  plan  is  scarcely  advisable,  prints  may  be  very  well  preserved  over 
night  before  being  finished  and  washed.  In  such  cases  the  whites 
and  high  lights  of  the  pictures  may  suffer  to  some  slight  extent,  but 
at  any  rate  no  deepening  or  intensifying  of  the  print  takes  place. 
With  a  bichromate  or  carbon  image  the  case  is  different ;  if  a  fully- 
printed  c  arbon  picture  is  not  at  once  developed,  but  allowed  to 
remain  inaits  unwashed  condition  for  a  dozen  hours,  the  photograph 
becomes  bsolutely  useless,  for  it  is  then,  as  already  stated,  very 
much  over-printed.  This  has  often  been  considered  a  weak  point  in 
the  process  ;  and  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  where  carbon  printing 
has  now  been  carried  on  for  several  years,  many  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  check  the  printing  action  after  the  removal  of  the 
prints  from  the  frames,  so  that  on  an  emergency  the  development 
of  the  tissue  might  be  postponed.  The  only  method  which  proved 
in  any  way  successful  (axrd  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  somewhat  under-printed)  was  to  immerse  the  solarised 
tissue  in  cold  water  immediately  after  printing,  to  rinse  it  thoroughly 
by  agitation  in  the  water  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  to  transfer  it 
at  once  to  the  metal  plate  for  development  some  hours  later  or,  may 
be,  on  the  morrow.  The  cold  water  removed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  soluble  bichromate  remaining  in  the  tissue,  and  thus  prevented 
to  a  great  extent  the  printing  action  which  had  been  set  up  from 
going  any  further. 

Lately,  however,  Lieut.  Abney,  of  Chatham,  has  suggested  the 
utilisation  of  this  phenomenon,  which  has  hitherto  been  such  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  carbon  printer.  He  proposes  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  image  increases  in  vigour  by  time,  it  would  be  well  to  print 
but  half-way  by  daylight,  and  to  allow  the  process  to  complete  itself 
in  the  dark.  How  successfully  this  plan  of  proceeding  may  be  car¬ 
ried  out  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  at  the  examples  now  shown.  Here 
we  have — A  print  from  a  negative  fully  printed  in  the  daylight  and 
developed  at  once  ;  another  picture  from  the  same  negative,  which 
has  been  only  half  printed  in  daylight,  and  then  kept  several  hours 
before  development ;  and  yet  another,  which  has  been  printed  but 
one-eighth  its  requisite  amount  in  the  sun,  and  then  kept  a  longer 
period  still  in  the  dark  before  further  manipulation.  All  these  pho¬ 
tographs  are  fully  printed  ;  and  if  there  be  one  more  brilliant  than 
another  it  is  certainly  that  which  has  been  the  least  exposed  to 
daylight.  To  show  more  clearly  still  the  actual  amount  of  vigour 
acquired  by  the  print  by  keeping,  there  will  be  seen  on  the  table  a 
print  which  has  been  developed  immediately  after  it  had  received 
but  one-eighth  the  necessary  printing  in  daylight,  and  which  has 
not  been  preserved  for  a  period  of  forty-two  hours  after  removal 
from  the  pressure-frame.  This  affords  but  a  very  faint  outline  of 
the  picture. 

It  will  be  asked — What  is  the  minimum  exposure  in  daylight  re¬ 
quired  to  set  up  the  printing  action  in  the  first  instance  ?  This 
question  cannot  be  answered  with  any  great  accuracy ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  if  one-sixteenth  of  the  printing  be  done  in 
the  first  place  by  the  sun,  the  image  will  then  readily  complete 
itself.  It  does  not  matter,  however,  at  all  about  the  character  of  the 
negative  to  be  printed ;  whatever  its  nature  is  the  time  is  the  same 
in  all  cases  to  complete  a  half-printed  photograph,  whether  the  plate 
be  very  opaque  or  exceedingly  transparent. 

At  Woolwich  this  method  of  printing  has  been  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  course  of  last  winter,  and  many  thousands  of  prints 
have  been  produced  with  it.  Obviously,  in  the  gloomy  season,  or 
when  a  multitude  of  copies  are  required  from  one  negative  in  a  short 
1  space  of  time,  the  plan  offers  very  great  advantages,  for  the  use  of 
negatives  is  only  required  for  the  production  of  one  print  for  a  very 
short  time.  Practically  it  has  been  found  best,  except  in  the  case  of 
very  dense  negatives,  to  print  half-way  in  the  light,  as  the  time  then 
necessary  to  complete  the  operation  (seventeen  or  eighteen  hours)  is 
just  the  length  of  the  evening  and  night ;  or,  in  other  words,  prints 
taken  from  the  frames  one  afternoon  are  ready  for  development  the 
next  morning.  The  action  goes  on  all  the  more  rapidly  when  the 
tissue  is  dry,  for  the  presence  of  moisture  seems  to  retard  it  very 
jonsiderably.  No  special  precaution  is  required  to  be  taken  with 
the  solarised  tissue ;  the  prints  are  simply  kept  in  a  dark  box, 
screened  from  the  light  in  a  receptacle  similar  to  that  used  for  storing 
sensitive  albumenised  paper,  care  being  taken  that  the  tissue  is 
.ransferred  and  developed  in  the  same  order  that  it  has  been  printed. 

IT.  Baden  Pritchard,  P.C.S. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FINE  ARTS: 
Illustrated  by  a  Few  Remarks  on  Some  of  the  Pictures 
•  in  the  R.S.A.  Exhibition. 

[  A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy’s  Exhibition  is  one  of  the  features  of 
Edinburgh  life.  It  tempers,  tones,  and  influences  the  minds  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  called,  or  allow  themselves 
to°be  called,  “  society.”  It  follows,  therefore,  that  at  this  season,  when 
its  treasures  are  open  for  inspection  and  criticism,  that  this  Society 
may  fairly  inquire  whether  some  lessons  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
labours  of  our  elder  brothers  in  art — the  painters. 

There  is,  necessarily,  a  delicacy  in  handling  such  a  subject  from  a 
photographic  point  of  view,  more  especially  when  we  consider  the 
contemptuous  tone  which  some  (not  over-clever  and  not  over-great) 
artists  adopt  in  speaking  of  our  beautiful  art.  This  affords  a  good 
reason  why  those  same  gentlemen  and  their  works  should  be  placed 
before  this  Society  in  at  least  a  portion  of  their  true  guise.  This 
may  not  be  done"  without  risk,  for  of  all  workers,  intellectual  or 
material,  I  know  of  none  more  needing  true  criticism  than  those 
touchy  gentlemen — the  artists— and  of  none  who  like  it  less. 

In  looking  retrospectively  at  the  last  thirty  years  of  artistic  life 
and  work  in  this  country,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact 
that  in  the  branches  of  portraiture  and  landscape,  more  especially 
there  has  been  a  most  decided  step  in  advance,  especially  in  relation 
to  truth  of  representation.  In  portraiture  alone  the  wTiole  of  the 
old  and  most  untrue  and  unreal  school  of  miniature  painters  have 
been  swept  away,  those  only  being  left  who,  by  the  truth  of  their 
representations  combined  with  the  higher  artistic  qualities,  have 
shown  that  they  were  really  artists.  So  in  landscape  art;  the  whole  of 
the  ideal  school  of  imaginary  landscapes,  with  impossible  castles  and 
still  more  impossible  rivers  and  lakes,  called  “  compositions,”  have 
been  swept  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  I  maintain  that  this 
result  is  due  to  photography  solely,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  school,  with  its  hard,  dry,  crudities,  out  of  which  so 
much  good  has  been  wrought,  and  the  gradual  approximation  to 
truth  which  the  ordinary  landscape  painters  have  made,  aided,  no 
doubt,  by  the  almost  painful  literalness  and  photographic  truth  of 
the  pre-Raphaelites,  lias  been  due  mainly  to  the  literal  truth  of 
nature  placed  before  them  and  the  public  primarily,  if  not  mainly, 
by  our  amateur  landscape  photographers. 

I  attribute  this  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the  intense  appreciation 
of  the  country — its  beauty,  its  variability,  and  its  freshness — by  men 
cooped  up  for  weeks  and  months  in  the  busy,  if  not  sometimes  smoky 
and  unhealthy,  atmosphere  of  the  great  cities,  with  their  warehouses, 
factories,  offices,  and  workshops.  Such  men  feel  again  the  spring  of 
youth  circulating  in  their  veins  and  the  inextinguishable  love  of 
nature  welling  up  from  the  inmost  depths  of  their  hearts.  To  this 
and  similar  feelings  are  due  many  of  the  finest  photographs  of  the 
most  picturesque  scenes  in  our  island ;  for  with  the  love  comes  the 
desire  to  produce  and  retain  at  least  a  memento  of  that  which  has 
given  so  much  pleasure.  Hence  our  numerous  army  of  amateurs,  and 
hence  also  the  gradual  change  in  our  landscape  painters’  delineation 
of  nature  in  deference  to  a  newly-created  public  taste  founded  on 
photographic — and  therefore  on  absolute— truth  of  delineation  of 
certain  forms  of  natural  beauty  and  picturesqueness. 

Let  us  carry  these  ideas  with  us  as  we  proceed  to  examine,  for 
present  and  future  benefit,  a  few  of  the  pictures  in  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  Exhibition,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  we  can,  as 
photographers,  learn  from  those  whose  occupation  it  is  to  represent 
nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  in  colours  on  a  flat  surface,  as  w7e  also 
profess  to  do  in  light  and  shade  only.  But,  in  passing,  let  me  notice 
their  claim  to  do  so  without  resort  to  mechanical  aids,  and  ask  you 
also  to  remember  that  purely  mechanical  work  in  photography  never 
yet  produced  a  fine  photograph,  nor  ever  will. 

Passing  through  the  water-colour  room  we  take  those  pictures 
which  strike  us  in  their  order,  and  pausing,  in  the  first  instance, 
before  a  portrait  by  far  the  finest  of  those  near  it,  we  find  it  is  by  J. 
Malcolm  Stewart,  and  described  as  Posthumous.  This  picture  at 
once  suggests  the  inquiry  liow7,  or  where,  was  it  possible,  save  by  the 
aid  of  photography,  to  get  the  likeness  to  begin  with ;  but,  not  only 
this,  but  also  the  truth  and  character  which  is  so  strongly  marked  on 
the  canvas.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  not  only  good,  but  by  far  the 
best  picture  the  artist  exhibits ;  and  the  same  may  also  be  said  of 
those  shown  by  our  wor  thy  member,  Mr.  Macbeth,  for  without  a  doubt 
his  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  Simpson  is  his  chef  d' oeuvre  in  the  rooms, 
if  it  be  not  absolutely  the  best.  A  word  now  as  to  wffiat  photographers 
may  learn  from  these  two  pictures.  In  the  first  instance,  there  is  a 
male  portrait  of  no  great  celebrity,  but  with  a  strong  spice  of  character, 
and  well  marked.  The  artist  has  treated  the  head  in  the  simplest 
possible  way,  not  slurring  over  what  was  not  of  importance  in  the 
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picture,  as  some  greater  men  do,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  but  judi¬ 
ciously  keeping  down  the  obtrusive  points  and  throwing  the  greatest 
light  and  character  into  and  upon  the  head.  In  the  second  picture 
referred  to  (that  by  Mr.  Macbeth)  the  subject  was  a  peculiarly  diffi¬ 
cult  one  owing  to  the  short — disproportionately  short — legs  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  who,  at  the  same  time,  possessed  the  frame  of  the  Farnesian 
Hercules  and  the  front  almost  of  Jove  himself.  But  herein  lies  the 
art  of  the  artist.  The  objectionable  points  are  not  only  destroyed, 
but  also  made  rather  a  source  of  beauty  in  the  picture,  by  throwing 
over  them  the  sealskin  overcoat,  with  its  wonderful  texture  and 
colour.  Again :  the  accessories  demand  our  attention,  for  with  such 
a  man  they  count  for  much ;  and  in  this  case  the  artist  has  con¬ 
trived  to  give  us  almost  a  history  of  his  pursuits  in  business  and  in 
leisure,  from  the  old  carved  stone  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  the  piece 
of  early  British  pottery,  and  the  black-lettered  folio — all  indicating 
his  antiquarian  pursuits — to  the  labelled  bottle  of  chloroform,  with 
the  other  appliances  of  his  more  ordinary  medical  occupation.  This 
picture  and  the  first  mentioned  are  perfect  studies  as  to  the  true  mode 
of  reproducing  character  in  a  portrait. 

Near  to  the  first  picture  is  one  by  our  talented  countryman, 
Gourlay  Steel — a  large  picture,  embracing  a  group  of  equestrian 
portraits,  dogs,  gamekeepers,  &c.  In  looking  at  this  work  one  can¬ 
not  avoid  being  struck  with  the  intensely  more  natural  pose  of  the 
various  animals  than  we  can  with  the  thoroughly  photographic 
sitting-for-your-portrait  look  of  all  the  human  figures.  Doubtless 
photography  has  also  assisted  in  the  production  of  parts  of  this 
picture,  which,  however,  in  passing,  let  me  say  is  allowed  by  the 
public  and  judges  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  the  artist’s  work. 

It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Distin,  of  Leven,  exhibited  a  number  of  fine  so-called  “  com¬ 
position”  pictures.  Such  pictures,  or  pictures  of  such  a  class,  are  plenti¬ 
ful  in  this  Exhibition ;  and  the  only  conclusion  we  can  arrive  at  is  this 
— that  where  there  is  so  much  faulty  drawing  shown,  such  a  grave 
indifference  to  the  effect  of  cast  shadows  and  the  effects  of  special 
lighting,  and,  generally,  such  culpable  carelessness  as  to  truth  of 
representation  (which,  by-the-bye,  is  a  kind  of  lying  that  Shakspere’s 
“  fool  i’  the  forest  ”  did  not  define)  we  are  compelled  to  revert  to  Mr. 
Distin's  attempts  with  greater  pleasure  than  ever,  for  they  were  care¬ 
fully  studied  and  thought  out,  and,  if  defective,  were  not  so  in 
drawing,  as  most  works  of  even  the  most  pretentious  of  the  artists 
exhibiting  in  this  class  of  art  are. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these ;  and  the  first  corner  we  come  to 
will  supply  us  with  illustrations.  We  will  take  Fyfe’s  The  Little 
Housewife  and  Hoyoll’s  Very  Kind  Little  Nurse — both  made-up 
pictures  of  little  girls,  but  neither  of  them  so  well  grouped  and 
arranged  as  those  of  Distin,  or  as  many  of  those  by  Ross  or  Moffat 
among  our  own  members.  One  thing,  however,  these  pictures  do 
teach,  and  that  is  that  accessories  and  backgrounds  go  far  towards 
the  making  of  a  picture  ;  and  that  this  is  so,  the  picture  by  James 
Faed,  A  Girl  Feeding  a  Bird,  and  many  others,  may  be  taken  as 
examples.  The  last  is  well  worthy  of  studious  attention. 

Passing  through  the  rooms  you  cannot  fail  to  see  the  deep  in¬ 
debtedness  of  portrait  painters  to  photography,  many  of  the  best 
examples  of  portraiture  revealing  their  origin.  One  glaring  specimen 
of  bad,  very  bad,  work  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  picture  numbered 
49,  which  has  not  one  single  good  quality  to  redeem  it ;  and  I  feel 
certain  that,  had  such  a  picture  been  forwarded  for  exhibition  to 
(say)  an  exhibition  of  coloured  photographs — as  I  may  say  this  is — 
it  would  have  been  either  rejected  or  sent  back  for  correction  and 
finishing.  The  picture  alluded  to  has  been  painted  by  agentleman  who, 
I  believe,  derives  most  of  his  income  from  photography,  yet  who  per¬ 
sistently  cries  it  down  as  incapable  of  rendering  artistic  ideas  of  nature, 
and  has  uttered  a  great  deal  more  nonsense  of  the  same  kind.  Another 
of  those  got-up  models  which  are  so  common  in  the  Exhibition  may 
be  pointed  out  for  avoidance  in  No.  139,  which  is  called  A  Fish  Lassie, 
hut  who  is  not  one,  as  any  member  of  the  Society  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  Newhaven  (not  to  mention  its  fish  dinners)  will  at  once  see. 

Before  leaving  this  room  there  may  be  looked  at,  for  studies  of 
simple  landscape  effect,  very  true  to  nature,  Half-tide  at  Auchmithie 
(101),  By  Silver  Dee  (22),  A  Coast  Scene  (18),  Carr  Water  and  Feat 
Cart  (31  and  32),  and  also  No.  91.  The  beauty  of  the  last-named 
work  is  almost  exclusively  due  to  colour,  but  in  the  others  the  sub¬ 
ject  itself  suggests  photography,  and  gives  good  hints  as  to  composi¬ 
tion  and  choice  of  subject. 

In  the  next  room  we  must,  in  proper  deference,  take  the  principal 
work  by  the  President  first.  One  feels  a  certain  diffidence  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  name  so  highly  reputed  as  that  of  Harvey ;  but,  remember¬ 
ing,  as  I  do,  his  severe  strictures,  years  ago,  upon  the  less  ambitious 
attempts  of  his  fellows  in  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  the 
temptation  becomes  irresistible  to  critically  examine  his  great  picture, 


West  Shandon  House.  In  doing  so,  the  lirst  thing  that  strikes  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  admirable  drawing  of  the  house  and  surroundings,  which 
are  all  as  carefully  mapped  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  by  an  architect 
or  enlarged  from  a  photograph;  and,  on  looking  at  the  picture  care¬ 
fully,  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  indebted  to  the 
latter,  while  the  trees  and  vegetation  around  are  in  the  usual  style 
of  the  artist,  with  the  regular  conventional  treatment.  The  building 
is  much  too  particular  for  his  ordinary  work;  it  recals  too  much 
something  else  that  one  has  seen  before  in  the  shape  of  photograph, 
wood-cut,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

In  this  room,  as  in  all  the  rest,  evidences  of  the  assistance  which 
photography  lends  to  painting  are  numerous ;  and  I  need  only  point 
to  Barclay’s  Marquis  of  Lome,  who  never  sat  to  him  ;  to  No.  398, 
by  P.  C.  Crawford  ;  No.  239,  by  Mackay,  which  might  as  well  have 
been  bjr  Ross  and  Pringle  ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  rooms — the  fact 
being  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  portraits  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  are  wholly  or  partially  due  to  photography.  Among  the  land¬ 
scapes  attention  should  be  drawn  to  those  which  may  aid  our  out  door 
workers  this  year.  Such  are  No.  218,  by  Smart ;  No.  225,  by  Dim; 
No.  15G,  by  Sam  Bough  ;  No.  191,  a  pretty  landscape,  by  P.  Graham; 
No.  222,  by  Pollok  Nisbet;  and  Nos.  241  and  283 — all  of  which 
show  true  love  for,  and  study  of,  nature,  as  well  as  careful  selection 
and  good  composition. 

I  know  that  I  may  become  wearisome  in  giving  details  without 
examples,  and,  therefore,  will  hurry  over  a  number  of  things  I  might 
have  said  had  I  the  pictures  present  to  refer  to,  and  pass  to  one  more 
vital  error  which  is  continually  made  by  artists — indeed,  few  of  them 
ever  seem  to  study  the  subject  so  carefully  as  to  avoid  it— and 
that  is  the  placing  of  their  figures  truly  in  relation  to  the  horizon. 
Now,  there  are  a  large  number  of  well-painted  and  some  really  liue 
works  which  come  under  this  catego^,  and  which  I  should  wish  you 
carefully  to  study  in  the  light  of  this  truth.  It  is  a  law  in  nature 
that  from  whatever  point  a  view  is  taken — no  matter  how  high  or 
how  low  the  draughtsman  or  photographer  may  be  above  the  sea — 
the  horizon  will  always  be  at  the  level  of  his  eye  or  lens.  From 
thence  it  follows  that  when  a  picture  is  taken  on  the  sea-shore, 
which  is  presumably  level,  or  nearly  so,  on  a  flat  sandy  beach,  that 
there,  allowing  for  differences  of  size,  the  heads  will  generally  be 
pretty  much  on  one  level.  If  we  take  such  a  picture  as  that  by 
J.  O.  Stewart  (322) — an  ambitious  work — you  will  find  the  two  most 
distant  figures  head  and  neck  above  the  horizon.  This  they  could 
not  be,  unless  elevated  on  a  rock  or  height  of  some  kind,  which  they 
are  not.  The  same  is  true  of  the  nearer  figures.  Again  :  in  No.  581, 
by  Colin  Hunter,  a  Young  Lady  (with  a  rather  dirty-coloured  face), 
the  figure  is  a  head  higher  above  the  horizon  than  she  could  be  in 
relation  to  the  point.  The  artist  must  have  drawn  all  the  rest  of  the 
picture,  but  in  No.  560  he  is  truer;  for,  although  the  boys  fishing 
are  below  the  horizon,  that,  together  with  the  drawing  of  the  waves, 
&c.,  show  that  his  standpoint  must  have  been  considerably  above 
them,  and  so  they  become,  as  it  were,  foreshortened  and  overlooked. 
In  another,  by  J.  D.  Moultray  (412),  this  error  is  not  redeemed  by 
such  considerations  ;  for  here  the  standpoint  has  been  on  the  border 
of  the  lake,  and  while  the  upper  reach  of  the  loch  gives  a  key  to  the 
horizon  of  the  picture,  the  figures  in  the  foreground,  although  on 
considerably  higher  ground  than  the  artist,  could  not  approach  the 
horizon  were  they  to  be  placed  on  one  another’s  heads.  In  No.  413, 
by  Reid,  this  usually  careful  artist,  who  generally  paints  from,  and 
very  true  to,  nature  is  at  fault  in  the  same  way  with  his  figure  in  the 
foreground  of  an  admirable  photographic  study. 

But  I  must  here  conclude  my  desultory  observations  by  again 
calling  attention  to  some  landscapes  from  which  hints  of  composition 
and  arrangement  may  be  gathered.  Prominent  among  these  are 
The  Eagle s  Nest,  Loch  Awe,  No.  342,  by  Sir  George  Harvey;  No. 
556,  Study  of  Pine  Trees,  by  John  Nesbit;  No.  540,  by  T.  Brown. 
While,  as  one  to  be  avoided — where,  in  fact,  our  photographs  are 
much  finer  in  composition  and  arrangement — may  be  pointed  out 
our  old  favourite,  Borthwich  Castle,  by  Edmistone  (816),  which  is 
not  as  good  as  a  photograph. 

Trusting  that  these  few  remarks  may  induce  further  examination, 
and  from  that,  of  course,  further  knowledge,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
popular  meetings,  I  conclude,  knowing  that  I  have  missed  many 
works  which  might  have  been  noticed,  some  which  ought  to  have  been 
noticed,  and  have  taken  notice  of  some  which  might  have  been  left 
alone;  but  each  of  us  sees  with  his  own,  not  his  neighbour’s,  eyes,  so  that 
must  be  my  excuse.  W.  H.  Davies. 


CARBON  PRINTING. 

[A  communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 

So  much  has  been  written  about  this  process,  and  such  explicit 
■  directions  given,  that  my  paper  can  only  be  a  repetition  of  what  has 
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before  appeared  or  been  suggested.  I  believe  the  process  is  one  to 
which  amateurs  may,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and,  although  my  experience  has  been  limited,  I  am  induced 
to  bring  before  you  the  results  of  that  experience,  in  the  hope  that 
anyone  in  a  difficulty  may  be  helped,  and  that  others  who  have 
hitherto  disregarded  the  process  may  be  induced  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

Negative. — The  best  kind  of  negative  is  one  containing  plenty  of 
detail  with  few  harsh  contrasts — thinner  and  with  less  vigour  than 
is  required  for  silver  printing.  The  negative  must  be  prepared  by 
painting  an  opaque  or  semi-opaque  band  round  it  ot  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Strips  of  paper  pasted  along  the  edge 
answer  well. 

Tissue. — I  assume  that  the  operator  will  purchase  the  tissue  ready 
manufactured.  It  is  made  by  the  Autotype  Co.  in  various  colours 
and  all  sizes.  The  tissue  is  cut  to  the  size  of  the  negative,  and 
either  floated  for  three  minutes  on  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  or,  what  is  simpler,  soaked  in  that  solu¬ 
tion  a  minute  and  a-half.  The  time  varies  with  the  temperature 
and  with  the  nature  of  the  tissue  employed;  the  more  saccharine 
matter  the  latter  contains  the  shorter  the  time  required.  The  tissue 
must  not  be  removed  until  it  lies  perfectly  flat.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  bichromate  solution  is  not  acid,  or  the  tissue  will  not  keep — 
it  will  rapidly  become  insoluble.  I  use  and  recommend  the  sensi¬ 
tising  salt  prepared  by  the  Autotype  Co.  I  believe  it  is  a  compound 
of  various  bichromates.  When  the  tissue  has  been  the  proper  time 
in  the  sensitiser  it  must  be  hung  up  by  pegs  until  it  ceases  to  drip, 
when  it  may  be  removed  into  a  room  of  a  temperature  of  about 
70°.  Some  tissues  may  be  dried  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
others;  the  tissue  originally  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer  could 
only  be  dried  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  The  patent  tissue 
of  the  Autotype  Co.  could  be  dried  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°,  but 
it  rapidly  became  insoluble ;  the  tissue  now  prepared  by  the  Autotype 
Co.  can  be  dried,  at  about  70°.  Tissue  rapidly  dried  keeps  well. 
With  a  fresh  solution  of  the  Autotype  Co.’s  sensitiser  I  have  prepared 
tissue  which  was  as  good  a  fortnight  afterwards  as  the  day  it  was 
prepared.  I  say  “  with  a  fresh  solution,”  for  after  much  use  it 
discolours  and  acquires  the  property  of  rendering  the  tissue  in¬ 
soluble.  If  the  tissue  be  dried  at  too  high  a  temperature  it  becomes 
so  brittle  as  to  be  unmanageable.  Keeping  it  in  a  damp  place  for  a 
short  time  cures  this  defect. 

Exposure. — The  exposure  is  about  two-thirds  that  required  for 
silver  printing.  My  actinometer  is  simply  a  piece  of  permanent 
sensitised  paper  fastened  to  the  corner  of  the  frame.  When  suffi¬ 
ciently  darkened,  taking  into  consideration  the  density  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  the  print  is  removed.  Great  latitude  is  allowable  in  the 
exposure,  but,  as  a  rule,  over-expose  rather  than  under-expose. 

Development.  —  For  the  purposes  of  development  the  coloured 
gelatine  must  be  removed  from  its  temporary  support,  so  that  the 
unaltered  gelatine  at  the  back  may  be  dissolved  by  hot  water,  the 
action  of  light  having  rendered  the  exposed  parts  more  or  less  in¬ 
soluble.  The  print  can  at  once  be  transferred  to  a  permanent 
support  (in  this  case,  if  taken  from  an  ordinary  negative,  the  picture 
will  be  reversed),  or  it  can  be  removed  to  a  temporary  support  for 
the  purpose  of  development,  to  be  afterwards  transferred  to  the  final 
support.  We  will  consider  the  latter  case  first.  If  it  be  desired 
that  the  surface  of  the  print  should  assume  a  polished  surface,  coat 
a  plate  of  glass  with  a  solution  of — 

Gum  dammar  .  12  grains. 

Benzine .  1  ounce. 

If  it  is  to  assume  a  grained  surface,  coat  a  plate  of  finely-grained 
glass,  a  plate  of  porcelain,  or  a  plate  of  finely-grained  zinc  with  the 
above  solution,  or  the  ground  gla&s,  porcelain,  or  zinc  may  be  rubbed 
over  with  a  solution  of  three  drachms  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
beeswax  and  resin  to  the  pint  of  turpentine,  the  surplus  being  re¬ 
moved  with  a  clean  rag  in  such  a  manner  that  the  surface  does  not 
appear  smeared.  Or,  if  a  flexible  support  be  required — and  this  is 
very  useful  in  some  cases — smear  the  solution  of  wax  over  a  piece 
of  the  prepared  shellac  paper  manufactured  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Autotype  Co.  If  the  print  is  to  be  at  once  transferred  to  its  perma¬ 
nent  support  ( i.e .,  printing  by  single  transfer),  the  paper,  glass,  or 
other  material  must  be  prepared  by  coating  it  with  a  solution  of — 

Gelatine .  ^  ounce. 

Chrome  alum  .  8  grains. 

Water  . 12  ounces. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  i  ounce. 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  and  alum  separately,  and  then  mix;  the  acid 
makes  the  solution  keep.  With  some  surfaces  no  preparation  whatever 
is  required.  Some  kinds  of  glass — opal  glass,  for  instance — need  no 
substratum.  In  the  case  of  opal  glass  all  that  is  required  is  that  the 
hurfaee  be  absolutely  clean  and  free  from  grease.  I  think  no  process 


gives  such  a  beautiful  result  for  portraits  as  a  carbon  print  on  opal 
plate.  What  is  known  as  “pot  opal”  is  the  best.  The  exposed 
tissue  is  plunged  into  cold  water,  at  first  it  will  curl  inwards,  then 
lie  flat,  and  finally  curl  outwards :  when  it  is  beginning  to  lie  flat  it 
must  be  taken  out  and  pressed  in  contact  with  the  surface  prepared 
for  its  reception.  The  paper,  glass,  or  whatever  it  may  be  to  which 
it  is  to  be  transferred  must  be  plunged  into  water,  all  adherent 
bubbles  removed,  and  the  two  surfaces  brought  into  contact  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  air-bubbles  are  allowed  to  intervene.  There  are 
many  ways  of  effecting  this,  but  to  my  mind  the  easiest  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Lay  the  glass  on  a  flat  surface,  or,  if  paper  be  employed,  lay 
it  on  a  flat  surface  of  glass  or  wood;  pour  sufficient  water  on  the  sur¬ 
face  to  flood  it;  then  take  the  tissue  by  two  opposite  corners,  let  it 
down  on  the  support  in  the  centre,  and  then  drop  each  of  the  ends  so 
that  the  superfluous  water  is  driven  before  them — in  much  the  same 
manner  as  albumenised  paper  is  floated.  The  india-rubber  scraper 
is  then  passed  over  the  back  of  the  tissue  to  remove  the  remaining 
water.  Whatever  method  is  employed  the  great  point  is  to  so  bring 
the  surfaces  together  that  bubbles  are  avoided ;  see  that  none  adhere 
to  the  tissue  or  the  support,  and  do  not  trust  to  the  scraper  driving 
them  out. 

The  tissue  and  its  support  are  now  put  aside  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
before  developing.  To  develope,  lay  the  support  and  the  tissue  in  a 
dish  of  water  of  a  temperature  of  about  90°;  in  a  few  minutes  the 
paper  forming  the  back  of  the  tissue  will  loosen  from  the  coloured 
gelatine,  when  it  must  be  removed  and  cast  aside.  If  the  support 
be  paper  the  development  is  hastened  by  floating  face  downwards. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall,  therefore 
a  dish  holding  a  large  quantity,  or  a  tin  with  a  lamp  under  it,  ought 
to  be  employed.  When  the  soluble  gelatine  has  all  been  removed 
flow  clean  water  over  the  picture,  and  finally  flush  it  with  cold  water. 
Do  not  hurry  the  process,  and  do  not  use  the  water  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  too  hot ;  for,  unless  the  nature  of  the  support  induce  strong 
adhesion,  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  insoluble  parts  will  cause 
wrinkles.  This  defect  also  occurs  when  the  air-bubbles  have  not 
been  removed.  I  would  also  caution  beginners  against  allowing  the 
tissue  to  expand  too  much  before  attaching  it  to  the  support,  and 
against  developing  too  soon  after  the  tissue  has  been  attached ;  a 
neglect  of  the  above  precautions  occasioned  me  innumerable  failures. 
An  over-exposed  picture  may  be  reduced  by  soaking  or  floating  in 
very  hot  water,  but  let  the  heat  be  applied  gradually.  When  the 
picture  is  developed  it  may  be  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of  chrome 
alum  to  ensure  greater  insolubility.  Do  not  dry  by  heat. 

Retransfer. — If  it  be  intended  to  retransfer  the  picture  a  piece 
of  the  prepared  transfer  paper  manufactured  by  the  Autotype 
Co.  is  soaked  in  water  of  a  temperature  of  112°.  The  picture, 
whether  on  paper  or  glass,  is  moistened,  and  the  two  surfaces 
brought  into  close  contact  under  water,  the  same  as  when  the  tissue 
is  mounted  on  the  first  support,  the  superfluous  water  removed  by 
the  scraper,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  dry.  When  dry  the  second 
support  peels  off,  carrying  the  picture  with  it,  and  the  picture  pre¬ 
sents  a  facsimile  of  the  surface  on  which  it  was  developed.  If 
polished  glass,  it  is  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  A  retransfer  paper 
may  be  made  by  coating  suitable  paper  with  the  gelatine  solution 
before  mentioned,  but  the  results  are  not  so  good  as  when  the  paper 
prepared  for  the  purpose  is  used. 

I  confess  to  a  decided  preference  for  the  process  by  single  transfer. 
One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  carbon  process  is  that  there 
are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  character  or  nature  of  the  surface  on 
which  the  picture  finally  rests.  A  very  effective  result  is  obtained 
by  transferring  to  rough  tinted  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  crayons, 
the  high  lights  of  the  picture  being  put  in  with  a  few  touches  of 
Chinese  white.  Everyone  who  has  practised  water  colour  or  oil 
painting  knows  that  the  nature  of  the  surface — the  degree  of  rough¬ 
ness  employed — materially  affects  the  result ;  the  larger  the  picture 
the  rougher  the  surface  ought  to  be.  Now,  with  the  silver  printing 
process  we  can  have  nothing  but  a  plain,  smooth  surface,  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  drawback  in  the  production  of  large  photographs ;  but 
the  carbon  process  fortunately  affords  us  a  method  of  production  on 
any  surface  we  think  proper  to  use,  with  richness  of  tone  without  the 
necessity  of  a  disagreeable  amount  of  glaze,  and,  above  all,  with 
results  of  itndoubted  permanence. 

The  surface  of  a  carbon  print  is  admirably  adapted  for  working  on, 
especially  in  water  colours.  If  much  work  is  to  be  bestowed,  the 
picture  had  better  be  saturated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  shellac  ; 
this  hardens  the  gelatine  and  prevents  it  swelling.  Any  part  too 
dark  may  be  readily  lightened  by  the  use  of  a  knife  or  steel  scraper  ; 
and  by  the  same  means  a  grain  or  texture  may  be  produced,  if 
necessary.  This  is  sometimes  useful  in  landscape  or  architectural 
subjects. 
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Printing  on  Ivory. — There  is  a  valuable  article  on  this  subject  in 
this  year’s  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Spencer,  recommending  double  transfer.  I  incline  to  think  that  a 
single  transfer  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  double  transfer,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  grain  of  the  ivory  is  left  in  its  original  state  without  the 
interposition  of  any  film  of  gelatine,  which  must  of  necessity  be  there 
when  the  process  of  double  transfer  is  employed.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  single  transfer  is  that  the  bichromate  stains  the  ivory  a 
deep  yellow ;  this  may,  however,  be  avoided  by  washing  the  tissue 
(after  exposure)  very  thoroughly,  when  it  is  to  be  again  dried,  and 
then  proceeding  as  usual,  viz.,  soaking  it  for  a  few  moments  and 
attaching  it  to  the  ivory  as  before  described.  The  surface  of  the 
ivory  is  prepared  by  scrubbing  it  with  fine  pumice  stone.  I  think 
it  is  a  pity  our  professional  photographers  do  not  turn  their  attention 
to  this  branch  of  the  art.  I  believe  it  would  amply  repay  anyone 
who  made  the  attempt. 

Pieversecl  Negatives. — If  the  single  transfer  process  be  employed, 
it  is  desirable  to  use  reversed  negatives,  or  otherwise  the  picture  is 
reversed.  To  dry-plate  workers  I  think  there  is  an  absolute  gain  in 
this  method  of  procedure.  No  backing  is  required,  blurring  cannot 
take  place,  and  the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  see  that  the 
plain  side  of  the  glass  is  clean.  Where  short-focussed  lenses  are 
used  a  readjustment  of  the  screen  may  be  required;  but  where  the 
lenses  are  of  long  focus  this  will  scarcely  be  necessary. 

In  conclusion :  I  would  recommend  any  one  desiring  to  gain 
practical  information  to  visit  the  works  of  the  Autotype  Co.  Every 
assistance  and  information  is  afforded  to  those  seeking  it,  as  I  can 
testify  from  experience.  They  have  set  a  very  worthy  example  in 
this  respect,  and  I  believe  in  the  end  they  will  be  the  gainers. 

Edmund  Phipps. 

- - -  - 

COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

The  question  of  dry  versus  wet  plates  is  one  of  those  which  will  ever 
be  debated  by  personal  proclivity,  the  arguments  of  convenience  and 
aptitude  for  certain  mechanical  occupation  being  available  for  both 
sides  equally.  I  hope,  as  an  impartial  votary  of  the  two  methods, 
and  only  bent  on  attaining  the  best  way  of  doing  given  things,  I  may 
be  permitted,  in  discussing  the  subject,  to  balance  the  two  and  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion — not  as  a  judge,  but  as  one  of  a  large  volunteer 
jury  whose  verdict  is  no  decisive  pronunciamento,  but  one  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  opinions  which  will  go  in  the  course  of  time  to  make  up  a 
public  opinion. 

The  advantages  of  the  dry  process  are  portability  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  dark  room;  those  of  the  wet  process  may  be  summed 
up  as  greater  available  sensitiveness,  greater  cleanliness  of  result, 
certainty  of  possessing  what  you  want  before  leaving  the  ground,  and 
a  simpler  range  of  manipulations.  There  are  certainly  positive  ad¬ 
vantages  incontestibly  possessed  by  the  wet  collodion  process; 
and  they  are,  in  certain  branches  of  work,  so  preponderent  in  their 
effect  on  the  result  that  in  those  the  use  of  the  wet  film  developed 
on  the  spot  is  indispensable.  No  such  skies  as,  for  instance,  those 
of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  can,  in  my  opinion,  ever  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  dry  film.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  dry  plate  may 
not  be  prepared  as  sensitive  as  any  wet  plate,  but  there  is  an  in¬ 
herent  difficulty  in  the  liability  of  a  dry  film  to  multiply  defects  of  a 
mechanical  nature  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  its  sensitiveness,  and,  I 
may  say,  of  the  square  of  the  violence  of  the  development.  And 
when  the  film  contains,  as  all  compound  films  will,  little  particles  of 
foreign  substances,  these  set  up  agitations  of  their  own — little  com¬ 
munes  of  disorder  and  destruction  ;  and  the  weaker  the  actinic 
impression,  and  the  more  violent  the  chemical  agency  of  development, 
the  more  these  lawless  centres  exert  their  power  of  agitation,  like 
other  erratic  influences  where  law  is  weak  and  the  organisation 
complex. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  fact  of  one  film  being  dry  and  another 
moist  is  the  reason  of  the  greater  sensitiveness;  for,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  old  dry  daguerreotype  film  seems  to  have  been  the  most  impres¬ 
sible  yet  attained,  and  some  of  the  instantaneous  pictures  made  on 
the  silver  plate  in  Paris  twenty  years  ago  have  never  been  equalled, 
in  my  experience,  by  any  collodion  picture  in  those  points  in  which 
dry  films  on  glass  seem  most  deficient — responsiveness  to  weak  radi¬ 
ations  under  moderate  developing  power;  and  to  say  that  no  dry 
film  can  be  made  which  will  be  equally  responsive  as  moist  would, 
therefore,  be  more  than  rash.  In  fact,  we  must  always,  in  speaking 
of  the  possibilities  of  photography,  be  careful  to  put  in  a  proviso  that 
the  chemicals  we  now  use, used  as  we  now  use  them,  shall  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  basis  of  the  manipulations.  We  speak,  then,  of  the 
present  understood  reaction.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  paper 
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will  be  to  direct  inquiry  to  the  conditions,  not  yet  known,  which  shall 
enable  us  to  free  the  dry  processes  from  their  so  far  existing  imper¬ 
fections,  and  give  us  a  collodion  or  other  film  on  glass  which  shall 
possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  daguerreotype  film  with  those  of  the 
collodion. 

But  in  a  society  like  this,  where  men  have  all  their  faculties 
awake,  and  grow  by  daily  habit  of  observation  to  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemistry — where,  too,  I  stand  in  the  fear  and,  perhaps, 
danger  of  correction  by  a  chemist  like  Mr.  Spiller,  it  is  rash  to  say  as 
much  as  I  am  about  to  do  ;  yet  one  must  venture  something  in  sailmg 
on  unknown  seas,  and  my  venture  will,  at  least,  bring  no  one  to 
grief  if  it  bring  me  no  more  than  contradiction. 

The  reason,  then,  of  the  greater  responsiveness  (which  seems  to 
me  a  fitter  word  than  sensitiveness)  is  the  greater  power  of  the 
available  developer ;  and  in  this  connection  we  usually  only  con¬ 
sider  the  iron,  the  pyro.,  &c.,  in  developers.  But,  if  I  theorise  rightly, 
we  must  consider  nitrate  of  silver  itself  as  the  most  powerful  of  all 
developers  ;  and,  following  out  the  process  theoretically,  I  should  say 
that  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  actinically  attached  and  compelled  to 
yield  up  a  portion  of  haloid  element  from  the  original  combina¬ 
tion,  finds  in  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  a  most  satisfactory  compensa¬ 
tion,  immediately  appropriating  its  modicum  of  silver  in  the 
nitrate,  and  is  content  again.  You  may  use  iron  in  developing  any 
plates,  if  you  like,  but  what  I  am  discussing;  as  implying  not  only 
sensitiveness  to  actinic  influence,  but  accompanying  obedience  to 
the  action  of  a  developer,  i.e.,  susceptibility  to  the  combined  action 
of  the  ray  and  the  chemical  agent — of  the  wet  film  over  the  dry — 
is  simply  the  greater  power  of  the  developer  available.  And  in 
this  connection  we  usually  only  consider  the  iron,  pyro.,  &c.,  as 
developers ;  but  if  I  conceive  rightly,  we  must  regard  nitrate  of 
silver  itself  as  the  most  potent  developer.  The  haloid  element,  freed 
from  its  combination  with  the  silver  by  the  precipitation  of  the 
latter  in  the  film,  immediately  recombines  with  the  silver  from  the 
nitrate,  the  action  of  the  iron  being,  if  I  am  correct,  not  on  the 
haloid  actinised  salt,  but  on  the  free  nitrate,  which  it  decomposes, 
leaving  silver  free  for  the  haloid  element  disturbed  in  its  original 
connection  by  the  actinic  agency.  In  the  dry  processes  the  presence 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  exceedingly  restricted,  and  its  condition  opposed 
to  the  requirement  of  yielding  rapidly  and  freely  to  the  process  of 
recombination. 

In  the  daguerreotype  process  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  vapourised 
mercury,  which  thus  furnishes  a  greater  analogy  to  the  wet  film 
than  to  the  dry.  If  my  conjecture  be  correct,  we  should  find  that 
a  dry  film  wdiich  contains  free  nitrate  is  more  responsive  than  one  in 
which  there  is  none,  which  is  exactly  what  is  the  case,  as  we  know,  in 
all  the  old  processes,  and  in  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  and  Colonel  Wortley’s  new 
ones,  and  wdiicli  will,  perhaps,  explain — what  h  is  puzzled  some  of  us 
in  the  latter — wdiat  share  the  uranium  may  have  in  making  the  plates 
apparently  more  sensitive,  the  action  of  the  uranium  being  that  of 
a  developer,  not  a  sensitiser,  possibly. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  dry  processes  must  be  claimed 
as  those  in  which  nitrate  of  silver  is  used  primarily  as  a  developer, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  not  used  at  all,  or  only  secondarily  in  a  re¬ 
development,  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  nitrate  of  silver 
rendering  any  film,  cceteris  paribus,  more  sensitive.  But  the  diffi¬ 
culty  has  always  been  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  produces  sponta¬ 
neous  development  or  decomposition.  If,  then,  there  can  be  found 
a  process  in  which  the  prepared  film  shall  be  free  from  any  trace  of 
nitrate,  but  in  which  nitrate  can  be  added  at  development  as  freely 
as  it  is  in  the  wet,  it  seems  likely  that  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness 
and  of  keeping  power  might  be  combined.  Equal  sensitiveness,  we 
have  seen,  by  Russell’s,  Lea’s,  and  Wortley’s  experiments  may  be 
obtained,  but  that  equal  responsiveness  is  not  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  no  dry  process  has  yet  attained  the  delicacy  of  rendering  of 
such  things  as  skies,  the  deficiency  being  not  in  the  sensitising  but 
in  the  developing  process. 

Of  the  first  class  in  which  free  nitrate  is  present  we  have  all  the 
old  albumen  processes — the  albumino-nitrate  film  confirming  my 
theory  (if  it  be  worthy  to  be  called  such)  in  the  most  complete  way, 
the  general  rule  of  all  processes  being,  the  more  nitrate  the 
greater  “  sensitiveness,”  but  the  worse  keeping.  If  for  this  word  we 
substitute  the  one  I  suggest — “responsiveness” — we  have  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  action  of  the  Russell 
plates  and  of  all  those  in  which  no  free  nitrate  is  retained,  but  which 
have  equal  sensitiveness  with  others  in  which  nitrate  exists,  as,  if 
the  nitrate  wrere  really  a  sensitising  agent,  this  could  not  be,  but, 
being  a  developer,  another  might  be  found  nearly,  if  not  quite, _  as 
good.  This  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  an  alkali.  What  the  action 
of  the  uranium  in  Colonel  Wortley’s  discoveiy  may  be  has  not  yet 
been  explained.  If,  indeed,  it  be  true  that  his  plates  possess  keeping 
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qualities,  it  would  seem  that  its  value  is  chiefly  in  preventing  spon¬ 
taneous  decomposition  of  the  nitrate — a  condition  which  may  add  a 
new  element  in  dry-plate  working,  but  of  which  I  can  personally  say 
nothing.  Yet,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  experience  and  from  the 
testimony  of  the  best  dry-plate  workers  of  my  acquaintance — the 
Russell  and  any  other  plates  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — long 
keeping  and  great  responsiveness  have  not  yet  been  combined  in  any 
known  process  with  high  sensitiveness,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  my 
two  classes  were  likely  to  remain  two.  So  far  as  general  experiment 
has  determined,  where  there  is  free  silver  the  plate  will  not  keep,  to 
use  a  phrase  which  has  become  technical ;  but  for  the  time  during 
which  it  does  retain  such  qualities  as  it  has  it  will  have  much 
greater  responsiveness  to  developing  action  than  any  film  can  have 
without  the  free  nitrate,  while  the  pure  haloid  film,  in  which  de¬ 
velopment  is  mainly  due  to  an  agent  not  contained  in  the  film  when 
actinised,  is  evidently  in  a  condition  to  keep  any  length  of  time 
while  protected  from  the  action  of  the  elements. 

Now,  this  question  of  the  nature  of  films  by  respective  processes, 
and  that  of  the  certainty  of  all  their  chemical  conditions,  is  one 
which  promises  to  become  of  commercial  importance ;  for,  being  a 
purely  mechanical  operation,  once  the  chemical  conditions  have  been 
definitely  explained  and  fixed,  we  may  hope  that  preparing  plates 
will  become  a  business  which,  like  that  of  albumenising  paper  and 
making  collodion,  no  one  will  be  obliged  to  undertake  for  himself, 
but  that,  ridding  himself  of  all  the  drudgery  of  the  purely  manipu¬ 
lative  processes  in  which  artistic  judgment  is  not  required,  the  land¬ 
scape  photographer,  at  least,  and,  maybe,  his  confrere,  the  portraitist, 
may  go  to  work  like  a  painter  with  his  tablets,  and  ask  no  odds  of 
any  one  but  the  sun.  The  great  industrial  problem  of  the  epoch, 
the  division  of  labour,  is  involved  in  this  as  well  as  in  any  other 
manufacture.  Painters  no  longer  grind  their  own  colours,  make 
their  own  brushes,  or  prepare  their  own  canvases  ;  yet,  in  the  days 
of  early  art,  all  these  things  were  mysteries  to  the  world  outside  the 
profession — a  burthen  to  the  painter  himself;  and  it  was  only  when 
the  fabrication  of  these  elements  of  labour  was  entrusted  to  the 
separate  occupations  which  were  found  to  make  them  better  than 
any  individual  with  other  avocations  could  do,  that  certain  branches 
of  the  art  made  distinct  progress. 

The  art  of  engraving  depended  on  paper  and  on  the  rolling  of  the 
plates;  and  though  an  engraver  could,  without  doubt,  make  his 
paper  to  suit  himself  and  his  plates  better  than  any  chance  copper¬ 
smith  or  paper-maker,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  his  best  as  an 
engraver  and  do  complete  justice  to  his  work  until  he  was  free  from 
many  mechanical  difficulties. 

I  believe  that  the  commercial  dry  plate  and  its  facilities  are  as 
much  in  our  power  as  our  albumenised  paper  or  our  printing  on  it. 
And  I  believe,  too,  that  in  either  of  these  branches  of  our  business 
the  labour  of  a  specialist  may,  with  very  great  advantage,  supersede 
our  own,  and  that  in  the  twofold  preparation  I  have  indicated.  A 
quick  plate  for  daily  work  and  a  reliable  plate  for  long  journeys  are 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  photography  in  this  direction  to  be 
satisfied,  and  thousands  of  amateur  lovers  of  nature,  though  pre¬ 
vented  by  their  occupation  from  giving  the  time  to  photography 
necessary  to  perfect  proficiency,  majL  with  the  aid  of  commercial 
enterprise,  keep  their  own  pictorial  records  of  all  localities  of  interest 
and  all  facts  of  nature  of  scientific  value,  without  the  loss  of  patience, 
time,  and  money  which  has  driven  so  many  lovers  of  photography 
from  its  practice.  In  this  belief  I  have  been  experimenting  for  some 
time  past  on  the  dry  plates  which  are  now  to  be  procured  commer¬ 
cially,  and  will,  in  the  hope  that  others  may  profit  by  my  labour  and 
expense,  give  the  result  of  my  comparison.  The  plates  I  have  tried 
are  the  Norris,  Liverpool,  Rouch’s  Russell,  and  Pollitt’s  collodio- 
albumen.  The  Wortley  plates  I  have  not  been  able  to  get,  in  spite 
of  repeated  application,  and  I  shall  defer  experiment  on  them  until 
the  supply  is  more  equal  to  the  demand.  I  shall  not  bother  you  with 
the  details  of  my  experiments,  but  rather  with  results,  hoping  that  my 
report  may  induce  some  to  take  up  photography  as  a  recreation  who 
would  not  be  able  to  follow  it  as  we  have  done. 

The  Norris  plate  is  now  tolerably  trustworthy,  but  it  is  more  liable 
to  spots  and  imperfections  than  any  of  the  others;  and,  after  being 
kept  a  short  time,  begin  to  deteriorate  greatty,  especially  if  air  reach 
them.  It  is  not  quick,  though  quicker  than  collodio-albumen  ;  and, 
after  a  few  experiments,  I  found  it  useless  to  those  who  want  to  keep 
plates  indefinitely. 

The  Pollitt  plates  are,  to  any  one  who  likes  the  working  and  de- 
vclopement  of  albumen  plates,  quite  as  good  as  the  best  that  anyone 
could  make  for  himself.  They  give  when  new  and  developed 
patiently,  upon  a  good  exposure/the  most  perfect  results  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  obtain  with  a  commercial  plate,  but  I  found  that  if  kept 
some  days  in  the  slides  the  air,  penetrating  by  the  joints  of  the  slide, 


made  vessels  of  metallic  precipitation — the  inevitable  result,  as  I  have 
found,  of  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film,  free  or  as  albu- 
menate.  The  slowness  of  development  gave  much  annoyance,  but  to 
some  operators  this  would  not  be  thought  worth  consideration.  Kept 
carefully  from  the  access  of  air  and  damp  their  durability  is  sufficient,  I 
should  say  for  most  practical  purposes;  and  the  unapproachable  delicacy 
of  the  image  is  an  advantage  possessed  by  no  other  process,  except  a 
new  and  unpublished  one  by  Mr.  Gordon.  And  in  passing  I  may 
say,  as  the  result  of  a  long  experience  with  dry  plates,  that  quick¬ 
ness  is,  within  reasonable  limits,  a  question  of  very  little  importance. 
It  is  always  a  question,  at  most,  of  a  few  minutes  more  or  less,  and 
I  hold  a  slight  shade  of  improvement  in  the  result  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  a  saving  of  five  or  ten  minutes  in  the  exposure. 
If  the  Pollitt  plates  were  as  good  in  keeping  qualities  as  others 
I  should  adopt  them;  but  when  one  goes  away  with  a  half-dozen 
plates  in  his  slides  he  does  not  want  to  throw  them  awa}^  after  a  week 
or  two  of  bad  weather,  while  waiting  day  after  day  for  a  fine  hour  or 
two  to  go  out  and  catch  his  views  in;  so  that,  like  all  analogous  pro¬ 
cesses,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  uncommercial  article,  though  I  hope  to  use 
it  still  in  certain  emergencies. 

Rouch’s  plates  I  have  found  to  be  as  sensitive  as  described  in  the 
advertisements.  One  one  occasion  I  tried  wet  collodion,  Rouch’s, 
the  Liverpool,  and  Pollitt’s  plates  together.  The  wet  took  ten  seconds  ; 
the  Rouch’s  at  twenty  were  needlessly  exposed,  and  I  found  fifteen 
about  the  right  time;  the  Liverpool  I  gave  40,  60,  80,  and  120,  and 
got  clear  and  workable  negatives  from  each,  the  best  being  at  60  and 
80  ;  while  the  Pollitt  plate  required  with  my  development  not  less 
than  two  minutes.  But  the  Rouch  plates  fogged  without  exception, 
and  were  excessively  difficult  to  develope  or  intensify.  The  Liver¬ 
pool  plate  gave  no  fog  and  intensified  to  any  extent  with  ammonia, 
pyro.,  and  alone.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  dry  plate  which  I  have  ever 
used  which  is  always  under  easy  control  with  alkaline  development, 
and  which  could  be  safely  developed  by  a  comparatively  inexpert 
operator.  They  may  be  kept  in  the  slides  for  months  without  injury 
if  the  room  be  moderately  dry.  In  a  damp  room  all  plates  spoil. 
Their  very  slowness  is  a  safeguard  against  fog  if  you  give  them  suffi¬ 
cient  exposure. 

And  on  this  point  I  wish  to  say  one  word.  We  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  talking  of  so  many  exposures  of  wet  collodion,  which  means 
absolutely  nothing.  If  I  use  a  developer  of  100  iron,  it  will  be  one 
measure;  if  I  use,  as  I  generally  do,  one  of  12,  it  is  quite  another 
matter.  I  consider  a  plate  which,  with  the  small  diaphragm  of 
Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear,  makes  a  good  negative  with  six  minutes' 
exposure  a  good  plate  and  quick  enough.  And  then  we  come  to  the 
most  important  point  of  all— the  range  of  time  from  that  which  will 
give  a  negative  to  that  which  will  spoil  it  by  over-exposure.  I  have 
given  a  Liverpool  plate  twenty  minutes  of  the  smallest  opening  of  a 
Dallmeyer  W.  A.  R.,  when  I  have  got  a  good  negative  with  fifteen 
seconds  of  the  same  in  wet  collodion,  and  the  lights  w7ere  not  solarised. 
I  believe,  also,  that  the  Russell  plates  may  have  equal  latitude 
of  exposure  if  developed  by  an  expert  operator.  I  believe  that  this 
comparison  will  indicate  what  may  be  hoped  for  from  commercial 
endeavour  in  the  saving  of  the  labour  of  preparing  the  dry  plates  for 
all  who  use  them  in  aid  or  doing  of  their  work.  There  wall  be,  doubt¬ 
less,  improvements  made  in  both  classes  of  plates  I  have  defined;  but 
there  can  hardly,  I  fear,  be  a  hope  that  we  shall  reconcile  all  the'se 
desirable  conditions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  results  may  be 
expected  from  a  distinct  separation  of  dry  plates  into  quick  and 
responsive  on  one  side,  and  slow  and  keepable  on  the  other— the  best 
plate  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  being  made  by  the  appropriate  process, 
and  the  surest  to  retain  its  good  qualities  indefinitely  by  another.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  possible,  otherwise,  to  suit  all  the  commercial 
conditions  ;  for  the  technical  expertness  and  delicacy  of  manipulation 
of  the  practical  amateur  is  not  to  be  expected  of  the  mass  of  those 
to  whom  commercial  dry  plates  would  be  a  boon,  and  the  gate  to  a 
pleasure  the  more  in  life.  W.  J.  Sxilliian. 

- $ - 

MERGERS  MERCURY-PRINTING  PROCESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

The  two  examples  of  mercury-printing  which  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Society  from  Paris  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Ernest  Lacan 
will  demonstrate  at  once  liowr  important  and  how  promising  is  the 
new  invention  of  M.  Merget.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  wdfile 
inspecting  these  pictures,  that  they  have  been  produced  within  the 
space  of  three  months  of  the  invention  being  published  to  the 
world,  and  consequently  there  has  been  but  little  time  for  the 
elaboration  and  improvement  of  the  process  ;  but,  plain  and  simple 
as  the  little  prints  are,  they,  at  any  rate,  prove  veiy  clearly  that 
mercury-printing  is  an  established  fact. 
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Ia  a  note  referring  to  the  capabilities  of  his  process,  M.  Merget 
states  that  on  an  early  occasion  he  will  forward  to  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London  some  further  specimens  which  he  is  now  com¬ 
pleting  ;  and  these,  he  trusts,  will  afford  good  evidence  of  the  true 
value  of  the  invention.  He  is  exceedingly  sanguine  that,  as  a 
means  of  multiplying  photographs,  it  will  be  able  to  compete  very 
well  with  the  present  welPknown  method,  and  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  will  be  able  to  publish  a  hand-book  detailing  the  complete 
modus  operandi,  so  that  the  manipulations  can  be  carried  on  by 
every  operator. 

The  pictures  are  in  character  somewhat  similar  to  the  silver  prints 
produced  now-a-days,  being  formed  in  fact  by  the  reduction  of  the 
salts  of  the  precious  metals.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with  a  salt 
of  this  nature  in  the  same  manner  as  an  albumenised  surface  is 
treated  with  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  an  image  is  then  formed 
upon  the  surface  by  the  transformation  of  some  portions  of  the  com¬ 
pound  into  a  metal.  This  reduction  is  not,  however,  brought  about 
by  light,  as  in  chloride  of  silver  printing,  but  by  means  of  mercury 
vapour  ;  and  the  operation,  therefore,  maybe  conducted  altogether  in 
the  dark.  The  salts  capable  of  being  employed  are  those  of  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  palladium,  and  iridium,  a  substance  of  a  deli¬ 
quescent  nature  being  mixed  therewith  to  render  them  in  a  condition 
capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  mercury.  A  photographic 
cliche,  which  receives  some  protective  treatment  in  the  first  instance, 
collects  the  fumes  of  mercury,  and  is  then  pressed  into  contact  with 
the  prepared  paper,  when  a  reduction  of  the  salts  takes  place  in 
certain  portions  of  the  surface,  and  an  image  is  formed. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M. 
Davanne,  who  had  been  instructed  by  the  inventor  in  the  process, 
performed  the  whole  operation  of  printing  in  the  presence  of  the 
members.  He  employed  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
for  exciting  the  paper,  and  transparent  positives  on  glass  to  print 
from.  These  cliches  must,  it  appears,  have  been  developed  with  iron 
and  not  with  pyrogallic  acid  to  render  them  suitable ;  and  the  first 
step  in  the  process  is  to  render  them  thoroughly  warm  by  placing 
them  upon  heated  sheets  of  copper.  Whilst  the  cliche  is  being 
heated,  another  copper  plate,  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  receives  a 
drop  of  mercury  upon  its  surface,  and  by  means  of  a  little  cotton 
wool  this  globule  is  rubbed  uniformly  over  the  metal  surface.  The 
mercurised  plate  is  next  covered  witli  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  and 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  upon  the  paper  is  put  the 
heated  cliche ;  the  hot  glass  at  once  freely  vapourises  the  mercury, 
which  passes  through  the  paper  and  attaches  itself  to  the  image 
upon  the  glass.  About  lialf-an-hour  was  the  period  necessary  for  the 
cliche  to  remain  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  mercury  vapour,  and 
the  image  had  then  sufficient  of  the  metallic  fumes  stored  up  in  it  to 
produce  an  impression.  The  cliche  was  afterwards  pressed  into 
intimate  contact  with  a  sheet  of  paper  coated  with  the  ammoniacal 
salts  of  silver,  and  instantly,  almost,  a  print  was  produced  by  reason 
of  the  mercury  reducing  the  silver  to  a  metallic  state.  The  print 
was  then  simply  toned,  fixed,  and  washed,  and  in  this  way  com¬ 
pleted. 

It  is  only  when  silver  salts  are  employed  that  any  toning  or  fixing 
is  necessary ;  when  salts  of  gold  or  platinum  are  used  a  simple 
washing  of  the  impressions  only  is  necessary.  Thus  the  method, 
already  a  very  simple  one,  is  made  more  elementary  still  when  these 
metals  form  the  basis  of  the  printing  operations. 

Until,  however,  the  process  is  in  a  more  advanced  state,  and 
actual  experience  has  been  gained  of  its  practicability,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  form  any  sound  judgment  of  its  merits.  In  the  meantime 
M.  Merget  promises,  as  already  stated,  to  place  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London  in  possession  of  more  complete  data  regarding 
the  capacity  of  the  invention  in  a  few  weeks. 

FI.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S. 


flkelinp  of  Satieties. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  25th  .... 

Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Arundel  Hall,  on 
Thursday,  the  lltli  inst., — Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

A  polished  steel  plate,  coated  with  nickel,  for  a  rolling-press  was 
exhibited  by  the  Nickel-Plating  Company. 


L April  l'j,  1872 


A  note  from  Mr.  Dunmoi-e  was  read,  in  which,  with  reference  to  a 
negative  exhibited  at  the  previous  meeting,  that  gentleman  explained 
that  what  appeared  to  be  a  wild,  rocky  landscape  was  not  taken  bon 
nature  at  all,  but  from  a  view  composed  in  tin-  studio  out  of  pieces  of 
coal  and  stones,  the  various  figures  introduced  being  toys. 

A  choice  collection  of  photo-enamels  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson,  who  stated  that  the  negatives  of  them  were,  for  the  most 
part,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ayton,  of  Londonderry.  Among  these  enamels 
was  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  the  negative  of  which  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Hendei-son  himself. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  then  read  a  paper  on  Commercial  Dry  Plates 
[see  page  184],  and  at  the  close  exhibited  a  great  variety  of  negatives, 
which  had  been  taken  in  Greece  and  America  on  dry  plates  mostly 
prepared  by  the  Liverpool  Dry-Plate  Company,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
found  to  be  uniformly  good. 

Mr.  Brooks  exhibited  several  fine  negatives  taken  some  years  ago  by 
the  morphia  process,  by  which  he  had  prepared  plates  which  kept  good 
for  four  months  before  exposure.  He  had  much  faith  in  that  process, 
and  could  always  depend  upon  his  plates,  which  he  prepared  with  the 
ordinary  collodion  and  bath  used  in  the  wet  process,  and,  after  washing 
with  water  from  a  rose,  he  applied  the  morphia  preservative.  He  then 
stored  the  plates  away  to  dry.  In  dissolving  the  morphia  he  added  it 
to  the  water  by  small  doses  at  a  time,  with  frequent  shaking. 

Mr.  Pouch  observed  that  if  the  water  were  heated  the  morphia 
would  readily  dissolve. 

The  Chairman  spoke  of  the  great  additional  sensitiveness  that  was 
confei’red  upon  the  Fothei'gill  process  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver — a  sensitiveness  which  was,  unfortunately,  obtained  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  keeping  properties  of  the  plates.  Since  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  necessity  for  having  free  silver  in  the  film  was  obviated  by 
the  energy  of  the  alkaline  method  of  development,  which  imparted  new 
powers  to  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Pouch  exhibited  several  fine  negatives  on  the  Ilussell  dry  plates 
sold  by  his  firm,  and  directed  attention  to  their  entire  freedom  from 
fog,  although  Mr.  Stillman,  in  his  paper,  had  stated  his  own  experience 
to  be  otherwise.  Fogging,  he  said,  was  not  a  necessary  condition  of 
such  plates. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  said  that  free  nitrate  of  silver  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  secure  sensitiveness  in  dry  plates.  It  was  too  late  in 
the  day  to  put  forward  a  theory  of  that  kind.  So  long  ago  as  1855,  Dr. 
Hill  Norris  had  shown  that  there  should  be  no  free  nitrate  of  silver  in 
dry  plates,  and  Major  Russell  had  subsequently  shown  that  free  silver 
must  produce  fog.  It  was  a  moot  question  whether  bromide  or  nitrate 
should  be  in  excess  in  the  emulsion  ;  but  if  the  silver  were  in  excess  it 
was  removed  in  the  preparation  of  the  plate.  There  must  he  no  nitrate 
of  silver  in  collodio-bromide  plates.  Fogging  resulted  from  im¬ 
proper  development,  and,  as  the  prejxarer  of  the  Russell  plates,  he  must 
say  that  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  fog.  He  (Mr.  Dawson) 
then  went  into  some  matters  of  detail  connected  with  the  development 
of  these  plates,  showing  how  that  even  if  one  of  them  were  exposed 
for  an  hour  it  could  be  made  into  a  brilliant  negative  by  the  judicious 
utilising  of  the  restraining  effects  of  bi’omide  of  potassium.  He  exhi¬ 
bited  a  negative  taken  under  these  circumstances. 

A  desultory  conversation  then  ensued,  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Stillman  for  his  paper,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
26th  ultimo,  at  the  Fi’ee  Library,  William  Brown-street, — Mr.  E. 
Phipps,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  confirmed. 

Messrs.  Newton  and  Co.  sent  samples  of  some  albumenised  paper 
prepai’ed  for  use  with  a  bath  containing  citric  acid,  the  object  being  the 
production  of  a  sensitive  paper  which  would  keep.  The  formula  i-ecom- 
mended  was — 

Nitrate  of  silver... . 50  grains. 

Citric  acid . 10  ,, 

Water .  1  ounce. 

The  samples  were  distributed  among  the  members,  several  of  whom 
promised  to  experiment  and  report. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  stated  that  a  friend  of  his,  an  amateur  in  Carlisle, 
had  used  the  paper  pi’epared  as  directed,  and  that  some  of  it  had  been 
hung  up  in  his  dark  room  for  three  months  without  showing  signs  of 
discolouration. 

It  was  considered  that  this  was  a  severe  trial,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Hughes  stated  as  the  result  of  their  experience  that  Durand’s 
sensitised  paper  would  not  stand  such  a  test. 

The  Honoraiy  Secretary  exhibited  a  negative  transferred  to  albumen¬ 
ised  papei’,  according  to  the  process  recently  described  by  Mr.  Sutton. 
He  also  showed  two  prints — one  from  the  front,  the  other  taken  through 
the  paper,  the  paper  having  been  rendered  transparent  by  waxing. 

The  President  exhibited  two  negatives  similarly  transferred — one 
7 \  x  5,  the  other  10  x  8.  He  explained  that  the  negatives  had  been 
taken  on  glass  coated  with  a  substratum  of  albumen,  and  that  the 
negatives  had  been  varnished.  At  the  l’equest  of  one  of  the  members 
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he  (the  President)  stated  that  the  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows : — 
The  negative  if  varnished  is  moistened  with  hot  alcohol.  A  piece  of 
ordinary  albumenised  paper,  free  from  flaws,  is  treated  with  alcohol, 
and  the  paper  then  brought  down  on  the  negative  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  bubbles ;  the  superfluous  alcohol  is  removed  by  a  “  squegee,”  and 
the  whole  left  to  dry.  The  paper  is  then  cut  round  the  edges,  care  being 
taken  that  the  knife  cuts  down  to  the  glass,  and  the  whole  then  plunged 
into  water.  If  the  negative  has  been  taken  on  a  substratum  water  will 
not  effect  the  removal,  but  a  strong  solution  of  washing  soda  will  soon 
cause  the  paper  carrying  the  negative  to  leave  the  glass ;  the  paper  is 
then  washed  and  dried  under  pressure. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  stated  that  the  best  method  of  waxing  was  to 
saturate  blotting-paper  with  wax,  place  it  over  the  plain  side  of  the 
paper,  and  pass  a  hot  iron  over  it. 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  the  grain  in  the  paper  would  affect 
the  printing  qualities  of  the  negatives.  The  opinions  seemed  to  be  that 
if  printed  in  a  diffused  light  the  grain  was  immaterial. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Riley  exhibited  one  of  the  negatives  taken  by  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley’s  emulsion  process  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  against 
wet  plates  recently  referred  to  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.  It  was  considered  that  the  result  was  successful. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  referred  to  the  use  of  the  collodio-bromide  emul¬ 
sion  in  a  wet  state,  and  stated  that  it  was  not  the  novelty  some 
supposed  it  to  be : — He  stated  that  it  had  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Sayce,  and  that  some  years  since  it  was  tried  by  him  in  Mr.  Keith’s 
studio  against  wet  collodion,  and  found  equally  sensitive. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  sent  two  negatives  on  the  rapid  dry  plates  of  the 
Liverpool  Dry-Plate  Co.,  and  two  of  the  same  subjects  taken  at  the  same 
time  and  with  same  exposure  with  wet  collodim ;  also  prints  from  each 
negative.  The  negatives  were  very  similar  in  some  respects ;  the  dry- 
plate  negatives  were  superior  to  the  wet. 

Mr.  Hughes  exhibited  a  negative  ononeof  theLiverpool  Dry-Plate  Co.’s 
dry  plates  taken  on  board  a  steamer  during  a  gale.  He  explained  that 
the  camera  had  been  tightly  lashed  to  a  portion  of  the  vessel,  and  though 
the  exposure  had  been  fifteen  minutes  the  resulting  negative  was  per¬ 
fectly  sharp.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  following  circumstance  : — 
He  induced  a  friend  of  his  to  take  a  gross  of  the  Liverpool’s  Dry-Plate  Co.  ’s 
dry  plates,  stereo,  size,  to  Africa.  His  friend  knew  very  little  of 
photography,  and  he  had  advised  him  to  give  the  plates  an  average 
exposure  of  five  minutes.  He  had  undertaken  to  develope  the  plates, 
and  he  found  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  plates  were  consider¬ 
ably  under-exposed  ;  on  some  of  them  no  trace  of  an  image  could  be 
developed.  He  had  handed  a  few  to  Mr.  Mawdsley,  who  had  been 
equally  unsuccessful.  To  ascertain  if  anything  was  wrong  with  the 
plates  Mr.  Mawdsley  exposed  one  of  them  for  two  and  a-half  minutes 
(using  similar  lenses).  On  developing  the  plate  no  trace  of  the  original 
view  could  be  seen,  but  the  second  view  flashed  out  immediately,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  exposure  of  two  and  a-half  minutes  had  been  far 
too  much. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  referred  to  some  experiments  which  had  been 
made  a  few  years  ago  on  silvered  paper,  tending  to  show  that  the  actin¬ 
ism  in  tropical  climates  was  considerably  less  than  in  England. 

Mr.  Hughes  also  exhibited  several  fine  negatives  of  microscopic  objects. 
Some  of  the  negatives  by  the  wet  process  were  peculiar,  the  silver 
deposit  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light  being  of  a  ruby  colour  in 
some  and  of  a  brilliant  blue  in  others. 

The  President  read  a  paper  on  Carbon  Printing  [see  page  182],  and 
exhibited  specimens  of  single  transfer  on  albumenised  paper,  rough 
crayon  paper,  ivory,  and  glass,  and  by  double  transfer  on  the  ordinal y 
transfer  paper. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  also  exhibited  some  portraits  on  pot  opal. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  and  the  members  afterwards 

separated. 


<£  urns  pout  ttmt. 

Cause  of  Cracking  of  Collodion  Films.  — Experiments  with 
Old  Emulsions. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  at  different  times  about  the 
cracking  of  varnished  negative  films,  but  the  cause  of  this  seems  to  be 
still  obscure,  one  great  authority  holding  one  opinion  and  another 
another.  The  following  circumstance,  which  has  occurred  lately  in  my 
own  experience,  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  subject : — 

About  a  month  ago  I  coated  one  half  of  a  stereoscopic  plate  with 
Colonel  Wcrtley’s  emulsion,  and  the  other  half  with  some  of  my  own, 
made  last  summer,  and,  without  washing  them,  put  the  plate  into  the 
light  in  order  to  watch  their  different  modes  of  darkening.  This  having 
been  ascertained,  the  plate  was  put  away,  uncleaned,  and  left  thus, 
until  yesterday,  in  the  dark  room.  On  taking  it  off  the  shelf  to  clean 
it  I  observed  that  both  films  were  marked  all  over  with  the  well-known 
vermicular  cracks.  Here,  then,  was  a  case  of  collodion  films  cracking 
without  any  varnish  at  all,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  varnished 
negatives.  If,  therefore,  we  can  explain  why  the  simple  bromised  film 


cracks,  we  may  be  able  to  find  a  reason  also  for  the  cracking  of  the 
ordinary  negative  film  when  varnished.  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
collodion  film,  cracks  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  glass  plate 
to  which  it  adheres  when  dry.  The  glass  expands  more  than  the  film 
does,  and  hence  the  crack.  Why,  then,  does  the  glass  expand  ?  From 
one  of  these  two  causes,  viz.,  the  absorption  of  water  or  heat.  When 
the  plate  is  left  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  the  film  contains  deli¬ 
quescent  salts,  the  glass  absorbs  moisture  and  swells,  and  then  crack 
goes  the  collodion  film,  which,  perhaps,  does  not  swell  so  much.  Also, 
when  drying  a  negative  by  heat  the  glass  expands,  and  the  film  cracks 
because  it  does  not  expand  also.  In  the  case  of  the  emulsion  films 
above  alluded  to,  since  they  were  not  washed  they  contained  about 
three-fourths  as  much  nitrate  of  cadmium,  which  is  a  very  deliquescent 
salt,  as  bromide  of  silver. 

If  my  explanation  of  the  cracking  of  collodion  films  be  correct,  the 
remedy  will  be  to  wash  well  out  of  the  film  every  trace  of  a  deliquescent 
salt,  and  to  keep  the  negatives  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  It  will,  there- 
fore,  require  extra  care  in  the  washing  of  negatives  that  have  been  fixed 
with  cyanide,  in  order  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  carbonate  of  potash 
which  that  substance  contains  as  an  impurity. 

M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  keeps  all  his  valuable  negatives  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  building,  where  the  atmosphere  is  maintained  in  a  warm 
and  dry  state  by  the  furnace  of  the  steam-engine.  MM.  Goupil,  on  the 
contrary,  keep  all  their  immense  stock  of  equally  valuable  negatives  in 
the  galleries  of  the  building,  which  is  the  driest  part  of  their  premises. 
Both  plans  seem  to  answer  equally  well.  In  the  case  of  my  plate  with 
the  cracked  films,  it  was  left  in  a  wooden  building  out  of  doors,  subject 
for  a  month  to  the  humidity  of  an  exceedingly  damp  atmosphere,  such 
as  occurs  at  times  in  Brittany  during  the  prevalence  of  south-westerly 
gales. 

Of  course  the  mode  of  varnishing  the  film  is  not  to  be  entirely  dis¬ 
regarded,  for  if  its  pores  be  filled  with  an  elastic  substance,  like  gum  or 
albumen,  its  mechanical  properties  will  be  altered,  and  it  will  not  be  so 
liable  to  crack  as  if  its  pores  are  filled  with  a  brittle  substance  like 
amber,  having  but  little  tenacity  or  elasticity,  or  as  if  it  were  left  in 
its  natural  state.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  a  coating  of 
gum  on  the  film,  applied  after  fixing  and  washing,  and  before  it  has  got 
dry,  is  a  great  preventive  of  cracking.  .Many  of  the  French  photo¬ 
graphers  coat  their  negatives  with  gum,  then  retouch  upon  them  with 
lead  pencil,  and  finally  varnish  over  the  retouching.  A  film  that  has 
been  gummed  seems  to  take  the  pencil  very  nicely. 

We  may,  however,  explain  the  cracking  of  the  collodion  film  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  glass  does  not  swell  or  change  in  its  dimensions,  but  that 
the  film  on  getting  suddenly  dry,  after  having  been  for  some  time  satu¬ 
rated  with  damp,  contracts  and  splits.  This  view  of  the  matter  would  be 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  when  a  dry  plate  is  wetted  by  the 
developer  the  film,  if  a  skinny  one,  expands  and  stands  up  in  ridges. 

Whichever  of  the  two  explanations  be  the  true  one,  the  remedy  will 
be  the  same,  viz.,  to  wash  all  deliquescent  salts  out  of  the  film,  and 
store  the  negatives  in  a  place  not  subject  to  great  extremes  of  dampness 
and  dryness.  Cracking  seems  to  result  not  so  much  from  the  varnish 
as  from  the  collodion  film.  The  film  and  the  glass  contract  or  expand 
unequally,  and  therefore  the  collodion  film,  being  imperfectly  elastic, 
gives  way.  Glass,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  most  elastic 
substances  known — more  so  than  either  steel  or  ivory. 

Here  are  some  experiments  with  emulsions : — Some  of  Colonel 
Wortley’s  emulsion  which  I  received  from  him  a  few  weeks  ago  still 
continues  to  work  well,  and  the  same  as  when  it  first  arrived.  I  have 
just  been  trying  it  for  wet  plates  without  a  preservative.  The 
sensitiveness  is  just  the  same  as  at  first,  and  the  plates  keep  equally 
clean  and  free  from  fog.  But  the  negatives  which  1  have  taken  today 
are  thin  and  grey,  not  dense  enough  without  a  great  deal  of  intensifying. 
They  also  seem  to  be  too  superficial ;  for  when  the  blacks  are  destroyed 
by  nitric  acid  the  sky  does  not  come  clear  glass  as  it  ought  to  do,  even 
when  the  exposure  has  been  greatly  prolonged.  In  one  instance  I 
succeeded  by  pushing  greatly  with  ammonia  in  reducing  the  whole  of 
the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  sky  (as  was  afterwards  proved  by  the  nitric 
acid  treatment),  but  in  this  case  the  negative  instead  of  becoming 
denser  became  feebler.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  excess  of  ammonia 
had  dissolved  the  part  of  the  image  at  first  formed.  I  quite  expect  that 
some  day  we  shall  be  giving  up  ammonia  for  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potass,  which  has  no  such  solvent  action. 

The  development  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  wet  emulsion  plates  is  quite  as 
rapid  as  that  of  common  wet  plates  with  iron.  The  image  flashes  out 
the  instant  the  developer  is  poured  upon  the  film,  and  the  maximum  of 
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intensity  is  quickly  got.  This  rapidity  of  development  is  due  to  tlie 
absence  of  the  preservative,  for  that  greatly  retards  development.  I 
have  proved  this  by  taking  a  wet  plate  similarly  prepared  with  tannin. 
In  this  case  the  image  did  not  appear  at  all  until  I  added  another  drop 
of  ammonia  to  the  developer,  and  even  then  it  came  out  very  slowly. 
The  resulting  negative  was,  however,  rather  denser  and  better  than  the 
other,  and  I  hardly  think  it  a  piece  of  wisdom  to  dispense  with  the  pre¬ 
servative.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  wet  bromide 
plates  unorganified,  as  my  readers  may  remember  from  several  of  my 
letters  last  year;  but,  although  the  development  is  much  quicker  and 
easier,  the  colour  of  the  negative  is  not  so  good,  nor  is  it  always  quite 
so  dense  and  uniform.  On  this  point  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  others 
have  to  say.  My  experiments  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  both  with  the 
bath  and  the  emulsion.  The  application  of  an  extra  dose  of  organic 
matter  to  the  wet  films  seems  to  improve  the  result. 

I  have  also  a  few  interesting  experiments  to  report  made  with  some  of 
last  year’s  old  emulsions,  the  youngest  of  these  being  seven  months  old. 
I  tried  about  half-a-dozen  different  samples.  In  the  first  place  a  small 
patch  of  each  was  poured  upon  a  glass  plate  and  treated  with  a  strong 
plain  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  None  of  them  darkened  but 
one,  and  that  gave  a  much  stronger  stain  than  Colonel  Wortley’s  emul¬ 
sion  similarly  tested  (which  only  gives  a  very  faint  stain).  Here,  then, 
was  a  case  of  an  old  emulsion  nine  months  old,  which  evidently  con¬ 
tained  free  nitrate.  How  would  it  behave?  I  prepared  a  plate,  and 
washed  it  in  rain  water  for  about  five  minutes  (three  changes  of  water), 
and  exposed  without  a  preservative.  It  gave  a  mass  of  fog  the  instant 
the  developer  was  poured  on,  and  not  a  trace  of  an  image.  Of  the 
other  plates  two  behaved  in  a  similar  way,  although  having  no  free 
nitrate;  but  the  labels  on  the  bottles  explained  the  reason  why, 
for  I  had  added  various  organic  matter's  to  these  samples.  The 
other  samples  behaved  well  and  gave  capital  negatives,  with  about 
three  times  the  exposure  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  plates.  I  confess,  even 
now,  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  view-taking,  I  should  prefer  these 
comparatively  slow-working  emulsions,  because  the  exposure  is  much 
less  critical,  and  the  whole  management  of  the  process  more  certain. 
By  giving  a  long  exposure,  and  not  pushing  the  development  too  far, 
you  may  get  any  amount  of  harmony  with  these  comparatively  slow 
plates.  There  are  many  views — in  fact,  the  generality  of  views — in 
which  it  really  does  not  signify  whither  you  give  ten  seconds  or  five 
minutes ;  but  in  working  a  slow  process  one  must  always  avoid  such  as 
give  hard  pictures.  No  doubt  there  is  always  the  risk  of  slowness  and 
hardness  going  together ;  but  I  think  that,  in  the  bromide  process,  by 
giving  a  long  exposure  this  tendency  maybe  dodged.  Now,  if  we  agree 
to  work  an  emulsion  process  which  shall  require,  say,  twice  as  much 
exposure  of  the  plates  as  wet  collodion,  viz.,  the  same  as  guru-gallic, 
my  process  of  last  year  will  be  the  very  thing  required,  for  it  is  now 
quite  certain  that  the  emulsion  will  keep.  That  was  the  only  doubtful 
point  in  the  process  described  in  my  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association. 

In  working  with  an  emulsion  containing  a  trace  of  free  nitrate  and 
no  soluble  bromide — assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  that  is 
now  proved  to  be  possible— it  appears  to  me  that  we  incur  quite  a  new 
risk  in  the  bromide  process,  of  which  I  have  only  just  become  aware, 
viz.,  a  peculiar  kind  of  solarisation  due  to  over-exposure,  by  which  the 
density  of  the  negative  is  reduced,  as  in  the  common  wet  process. 
Thus  an  over-exposed  negative  is  liable  to  be  thinner  and  greyer  than 
one  that  is  rather  under-exposed  ;  thus  greater  nicety  in  the  time  of 
exposure  is  the  penalty  one  pays  for  working  with  an  extra-sensitive 
emulsion.  The  presence  of  a  trace  of  soluble  bromide  in  the  film  makes 
the  process  more  certain  by  allowing  greater  latitude  in  the  exposure. 

Amongst  the  old  emulsions  that  I  have  just  tried  are  two,  made  on 
the  same  day,  in  the  same  manner  and  proportions,  and  with  the  same 
materials,  with  only  this  exception,  viz.,  that  in  one  case  the  alcohol 
used  had  been  saturated  with  liquorice  root  extract ;  in  the  other  case  it 
was  pure.  Both  of  these  emulsions  contained  a  trace  of  unconverted 
bromide,  and  worked  well  at  first ;  but  now  that  which  is  contaminated 
with  the  organic  matter  fogs  desperately,  while  the  other  works  just  as 
well  as  it  did.  The  fogging  emulsion  when  spread  upon  a  plate  darkens 
quickly  to  a  red  tint  in  the  light,  which  the  other  does  not. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  of  all  my  old  emulsions  that  which  works 
the  best  was  made  by  first  adding  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  collodion, 
and  afterwards  the  bromide  of  cadmium.  I  find  it  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  all  good  emulsions  that  the  film  looks  red,  and  not  a  sickly  yellow, 
when  the  yellow  window  is  viewed  through  it  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  feet.  In  this  letter  I  have  tried  to  suggest  some  points  for  discussion 
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which,  I  hope,  will  be  taken  up  by  some  of  my  readers,  and  that  we  may 
have  a  little  friendly  “palaver”  about  them  on  a  future  occasion. 

Redon,  April  13,  1872.  Thomas  Si  mon,  B.  A. 

— ♦ — 

THE  BROMO-UBANIO  EMULSION  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  cannot  think  that  you  read  the  paper  read  by  me 
befoi’e  the  Dry-Plate  Club,  and  Avhich  was  published  in  your  last  issue, 
previous  to  writing  the  leading  article  in  the  same  number,  and  to 
which  I  beg  to  call  attention.  You  say  “it  W'ould  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  Colonel  Wortley  had  given  something  more  than  the  mere 
formula  for  the  composition  of  the  collodion ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons, 
we  could  not  expect  that  he  would  give  working  details.”  I  venture  to 
point  out  to  you  that  I  have  given  working  details  of  the  most  precise 
and  exact  character,  that  the  formula  I  have  given  is  calculated  to  a 
grain,  and  that  nitrate  of  uranium  being  a  chemical  with  which  all 
photographers  are  not  familiar  I  took  pains  to  point  out  a  method  by 
which  its  purification  was  most  efficiently  ensured. 

As  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  in  what  way  I  could  have  given 
a  more  precise  formula,  I  must  ask  from  you  an  explanation  of  the 
above  paragraph,  in  which  you  state  that  “for  obvious  reasons”  you 
“could  not  expect”  me  “to  give  working  details,”  when  I  have,  in  fact, 
given  them  with  great  accuracy. 

With  regard  to  rotting  the  film  of  collodion  by  acid  no  mere  state¬ 
ment  is  of  any  value,  and  I  therefore  present  the  following  statement  for 
your  consideration:—!  obtained  last  year  samples  of  every  variety  o 
pyroxyline  known  in  commerce,  and  subjected  them  all  to  the  test  of 
preparing  emulsions  with  and  without  excess  of  acid.  In  every  case, 
though  the  films  worked  perfectly  at  first,  the  deleterious  effect  of  the 
acid  manifested  itself  after  some  days,  ranging  with  the  various  samples 
of  pyroxyline  from  eight  to  thirteen  days ;  all,  therefore,  that  I  wish  to 
caution  photographers  against  is  using  any  excess  of  acid,  for  it  will 
assuredly  bring  them  to  grief  in  the  end.  The  progressive  action  of  the 
acid  or  the  collodion  inevitably  alters  the  composition  of  the  film  after 
keeping,  and  has  a  rotting  effect  upon  collodion  made  with  any 
pyroxyline  whatever. 

I  may  remind  you  that  nitric  acid  was  used  in  small  quantities  in  the 
printing  collodion  for  the  Wothlytype  process,  and  that  I  am  speaking 
with  the  experience  of  years  on  the  subject. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  N.  1 V.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

April  17,  1872. 

[We  willingly  give  the  required  explanation  of  the  observations 
correctly  imputed  to  us  above.  In  stating  that  it  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  had  Colonel  Wortley  given  something  more 
than  the  mere  formula  for  the  composition  of  the  collodion,  we 
meant  that  the  formula  given  is  not  such  a  description  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  as  would  enable  any  skilled  photographer  to  produce  dry  plates 
having  the  qualities  Colonel  Wortley  claims  for  his.  The  nature 
and  kind  of  pyroxyline,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  points  in  the 
making  of  collodion  in  which  our  readers  must  feel  great  interest. 
Indeed,  Colonel  Wortley,  in  his  paper,  strongly  insists  upon  this 
point.  He  says  : — “  To  succeed  with  an  emulsion  process,  the  first 
and  most  essential  requisite  is  to  have  a  collodion  suited  to  the 
work ;  some  kinds  of  cotton  give  a  collodion  from  which  a  good  re¬ 
sult  cannot  be  obtained.”  A  few  remarks  on  this  would  have  been 
useful,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 
Again :  the  subject  of  the  preservative  suggests  another  topic  on 
which  we  should  have  liked  more  information  than  that  expressed 
in  the  sentence,  “  I  am  somewhat  pleased  with  my  own  latest  one, 
as  it  possesses  two  peculiar  advantages — one,  in  that  it  keeps  any 
time  after  it  is  made  ;  and  another,  that  it  obviates  any  tendency  to 
blistering  of  the  finished  plate.”  Now,  we  repeat,  it  would  have 
been  “  satisfactory  ”  had  the  publication  of  the  formula  for  the  col¬ 
lodion  been  accompanied  with  a  few  hints  on  the  making  of  a 
preservative  having  the  qualities  mentioned.  The  preservative 
exercises  a  great  influence  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  and 
quality  of  the  negative,  and  we  know  that  many  of  our  readers 
would  have  liked,  now  that  the  photographic  season  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced,  to  have  received  at  once  full  details  of  all  the 
operations  of  the  process.  The  “  obvious  reasons  ”  why  we  ought 
scarcely  to  expect  such  working  details  to  be  given  are  simply 
these  : — It  is  scarcely  fair  or  reasonable  to  expect  that  anyone  who 
is  commercially  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  a  special  article 
should  give  such  minutely  detailed  information  concerning  that 
branch  of  manufacture  as  would  enable  other  and  rival  makers  to 
use  it  for  competitive  purposes  ;  and,  but  for  the  fact  of  our  having, 
on  Colonel  Wortley’s  behalf,  led  our  readers  to  understand  that  full 
details  would  be  published,  we  should  have  been  quite  satisfied  if, 
from  the  above  considerations,  no  mention  had  been  made  of  the 
nature  of  the  process  at  all.  The  question  of  rotting  of  the  film  by 
means  of  acid  is,  for  the  moment,  one  between  Mr.  Dawson  and  our 
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correspondent.  We  have,  however,  been  promised  by  another  eor- 
pondent  a  few  plates  prepared  with  collodion  which  received  a  full 
dose  of  acid  last  summer,  and  the  effects  of  which  ought  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  this  time.  These  we  shall  report  upon  as  soon  as  we 
receive  and  have  had  leisure  to  try  them.— Eds.] 


THE  RUSSELL  RAPID  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — -By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Secretary  I  attended  the 
last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  to  hear  Mr. 
Stillman’s  paper  on  dry-plate  photography. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Stillman  said  that,  in.  his  experi¬ 
ments,  he  had  found  the  dry  plates  issued  by  us  to  fog  during  develop¬ 
ment.  I  confidently  believe  that  Mr.  Stillman,  had  he  adhered  strictly 
to  our  paper  of  instructions  sent  out  with  these  plates,  would  have  had 
no  ground  for  making  any  such  statement.  There  is  no  photographic 
operation  more  delicate,  yet  at  the  same  time,  when  properly  understood, 
more  easy  than  the  alkaline  development  of  very  sensitive  bromised 
films.  Anyone  without  previous  practice  can  develope  a  very  slow 
bromised  plate  by  dosing  it  with  plenty  of  ammonia  and  pyrogallic  acid. 
Such  difference  of  treatment  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  already,  in  most  instances,  plenty  of  restrainer  (soluble  bromide) 
in  the  film,  whilst  in  the  former  case  there  is  only  a  slight  trace  of 
restrainer  available  in  situ.  The  treatment,  therefore,  that  best  suits 
the  one  will  not  suit  the  other.  In  our  case  the  aim  has  been  to  com¬ 
bine  the  highest  sensitiveness  with  unlimited  keeping  qualities  of  the 
Russell  rapid  dry  plates.  Already  some  of  them  have  been  kept  in  an 
ordinary  plate-box— of  course  in  a  dry  room — for  over  two  years,  and 
still  show  no  signs  of  deterioration  in  any  respect. 

We  will  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Stillman  or  any  other  members  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  will  kindly  accept  Mr.  Dawson’s 
invitation,  given  at  the  meeting,  to  attend  at  King’s  College  any  fore¬ 
noon  (except  Mondays  and  Tuesdays),  or  any  afternoon  by  appoint¬ 
ment,  there  and  then  to  pick  out  from  the  stock  any  plate  or  plates 
which  they  may  wish  to  see  successfully  exposed  and  developed.  We 
have  no  doubt  they  will  thereby  be  much  pleased,  and,  we  hope, 
instructed. 

Being  present  at  the  meeting  only  in  the  capacity  of  an  invited  guest, 
I  did  not  think  myself  justified  in  obtruding  any  remarks  of  my  own 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion;  but  I  trust,  in  justice  to  the  firm  which 
I  represent,  you  will  give  this  explanatory  note  a  place  in  the  first  issue 
of  your  Journal. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  S.  W.  ROUGH. 

180,  Strand,  W.G. ,  April  15,  1872. 

[Having  tried  some  of  the  “  Russell  rapid  dry  plates”  supplied 
by  Mr.  Rouch,  we  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  in  our  hands,  at 
least,  they  were  singularly  free  from  all  tendency  to  fogging.  So 
well  marked  was  this  feature  that  in  our  notice  of  these  plates  [ante 
page  138]  we  said  “  we  found  these  plates  to  develope  with  perfect 
cleanness,  no  trace  of  fogging  being  apparent  even  when,  to  bring 
out  the  details  in  an  intentionally  under-exposed  plate,  we  increased 
the  proportions  of  ammonia  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  that  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  printed  directions  for  developing.”  Those  tried  by 
us  were  not  specially  prepared,  but  were  picked  out  haphazard  from 
Messrs.  Rouch’s  stock. — Eds.] 

TENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  seen  hints  thrown  out  respecting  the  necessity 
for  improving  the  photographic  tent  I  beg  to  send  a  description  of  mine, 
which  I  and  my  assistant  have  used  for  the  last  two  and  a-half  years 
with  satisfaction.  It  is  my  own  design,  and,  being  somewhat  an  ama¬ 
teur  mechanic,  a  great  part  of  it  is  my  own  construction.  Should  any 
brother  photographer  recognise  its  advantages  he  is  free  to  adopt  it. 

The  two  photographs  enclosed  will,  I  think,  explain  its  advantages. 
The  first  shows  the  tent  packed  ready  for  taking  out.  It  consists  of  a 
deal  box,  made  from  three-quarter-inch  boards,  three  feet  six  inches 
long,  one  foot  ten  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  ten  inches  deep,  mounted 
upon  shafts  and  springs.  The  wheels  are  made  of  wood,  very  light, 
and  are  three  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Their  being  large  gives 
greater  leverage  in  pushing  it  along,  and  also  raises  the  bottom  of  the 
tent  to  a  convenient  height  for  operating  purposes. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  tried  several  tents,  but  found  two  great  draw¬ 
backs  to  their  use — first,  they  are  mostly  too  light  for  a  gale  of  wind; 
secondly,  and  the  greatest  drawback,  they  oblige  you  to  have  a  barrow 
or  a  vehicle  of  some  sort  to  carry  them  and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus. 
I  can  pack  inside  of  my  tent  a  15  x  12  camera,  a  1-1  ditto  and  stereo, 
apparatus,  also  chemical  box,  glasses,  &c. — in  fact,  everything  I  re¬ 
quire  excepting  water.  A  can  in  which  to  fetch  water  is  attached 
underneath,  together  with  the  tripod.  The  whole  is  so  light  and  handy 
that  a  mere  boy  can  wheel  it  about  with  ease. 

Photograph  No.  2  exhibits  the  tent  open  and  ready  for  use.  On  the 
left  side  there  is  a  slit  in  the  bottom  of  the  tent  to  allow  a  watertight 
bath  to  slide  down,  and  the  bottles  are  arranged  on  the  right  side. 
There  is  a  tin  sink  in  the  centre  at  the  back  coated  with  asphaltum. 


It  has  an  elastic  tube  attached  underneath  to  carry  off  waste,  and  which 
can  be  removed  when  packed  up.  At  the  back  of  the  tent  is  a  small 
window  glazed  with  yellow  glass  with  a  shutter  outside.  When  the 
tent  is  required  for  use  one  wheel  is  taken  off  and  a  support  put  in  its 
place.  The  wheel  is  placed  across  the  shafts  to  steady  the  tent,  and 
the  sides  of  the  box  let  down.  I  have  two  rods  fastened  in  the  middle 
with  sockets ;  they  stand  six  feet  high.  These  are  placed  at  each  end; 
the  lid  of  the  box  is  raised,  and  two  ends  slide  from  underneath  and  are 
fastened  on  to  the  tops  of  the  rods  with  pins.  A  light  bar  of  wood  is 
also  hooked  from  one  end  to  the  other  at  the  top. 

It  is  now  ready  for  the  black  calico  covering,  which  is  of  two  thick¬ 
nesses,  and  opens  in  the  middle  to  allow  of  operations.  The  tent  is  now 
complete  for  working  purposes,  and  it  does  not  take  more  than  five 
minutes  to  set  up  or  take  down  and  pack. 

I  have  taken  a  great  number  of  negatives  in  this  tent  up  to  15  x  12, 
and  can  make  them  inside  with  ease.  I  firmly  believe  it  has  no  equal. 
I  have  taken  it  scores  of  miles  by  rail,  and  as  luggage  it  is  charged  as 
a  perambulator.  If  there  is  anything  I  have  not  made  quite  clear  I 
shall  be  happy  to  try  and  do  so. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  G.  W.  Taylor. 

Doncaster,  April  15,  1872. 

P.S.— The  above  size  was  adopted  to  enable  me  to  get  it  up  and 
down  a  passage. — G.  W,  T. 


SENDING  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  POST. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— A  word  with  regard  to  sending  negatives  and  trans¬ 
parencies  per  book  post.  Is  it  legal  to  send  photographs  on  glass  ?  My 
assistant,  last  night,  took  a  quarter-plate  negative  in  a  small  box,  and, 
when  weighing  it,  one  of  the  post-office  officials  asked  what  was  in  it.  He 
replied  a  photograph.  “  What  upon  ?”  was  the  next  question.  My  assis¬ 
tant  answered,  of  course,  upon  glass.  They  then  refused  to  forward  it, 
intimating  that  in  future  they  would  open  similar  packages,  if  they  were 
suspicious  that  they  contained  negatives  on  glass,  and  detain  them. 

Upon  consulting  the  Post  Office  Guide  for  1871  I  find  that  glass  of  all 
kinds,  photographs  on  glass,  bottles,  &c.,  are  not  allowed  to  be  forwarded. 
Perhaps  the  post-office  regulations  have  been  altered  since  then. 

In  last  week’s  Journal,  at  the  end  of  your  article  upon  Transmission 
by  Book  Post,  you  use  the  words,  “  photographs,  either  upon  paper  or 
glass."  I  presume,  therefore,  you  have  good  authority  for  so  doing.— I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  S.  P, 

Chester,  April  16,  1872. 

[We  print  this  letter  in  order  that  information  may  ba  elicited. 
Whether  it  be  legal  or  not  to  send  glass  photographs  through  post, 
we  can  only  say  that  many  have  been  received  by  us,  the  majority 
of  them  having,  however,  been  broken.  The  post-office  officials  have 
never  represented  to  us  that  such  photographs  should  not  be  sent 
through  post.— Eds.] 


IHisttlhmcir. 

Fine  Art.— We  have  pleasure  in  directing  our  readers’  attention  to 
an  exquisite  work  of  art  that  is  now  on  view  in  the  gallery  of  Messsrs. 
Elkington  and  Co.,  Regent-street.  It  is  an  allegorical  work  of  the 
very  highest  order  executed  in  repoussb  silver,  relieved  by  steel  and 
damascened  with  gold,  the  subject  being  Music  and  Poetry.  It  has 
entailed  on  the  artist,  Morel  Ladeuil,  several  years’  constant  application. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  work  of  this  kind  should  call  and  see  it. 
The  public  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 

Photographs  of  the  Franco-German  War.— It  is  stated  that  the 
series  of  photographs  taken  by  the  Germans  during  the  recent  war  will  be 
published  and  sold  to  the  public  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Herr  Obernetter, 
of  Munich,  whose  name  as  a  photographer  is  well  known  in  this  country 
as  one  of  those  who  has  perfected  to  a  high  degree  the  process  of  collo- 
graphic  printing,  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Prussian  Government  with 
the  negatives,  which  it  is  proposed  to  print  by  that  method  of  multipli¬ 
cation.  Copies  will  probably  be  charged  but  a  few  pence  each.- — 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

A  Photographer’s  Tout.— Walter  Thomas  Fletcher,  37,  photo¬ 
grapher,  was  indicted  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  Wednesday  last,  for 
stealing  a  purse  from  Emily  Smith.  The  prosecutrix  came  from 
Leicester  on  the  4th  instant,  and  was  walking  up  Pentonville-hill  when 
she  was  accosted  by  the  prisoner,  who  came  out  of  a  photographic  shop 
and  asked  her  if  she  was  the  lady  who  had  sat  on  the  previous  day  for 
her  portrait.  She  said  she  was  not.  The  prisoner  then  asked  her  if  she 
would  oblige  him  by  sitting  for  her  portrait  to  put  outside.  She  said 
she  could  not ;  but,  after  repeated  pressing,  and  a  statement  that  he  would 
make  her  a  present  of  a  copy,  she  consented.  The  prosecutrix  after¬ 
wards  went  to  the  railway  station  to  inquire  about  the  trains ;  the 
prisoner  went  with  her,  although  time  after  time  she  told  him  that  she 
did  not  want  him.  When  she  came  out  of  the  station  she  had  her  purse, 
which  the  prisoner  snatched  out  of  her  hand  and  put  into  his  pocket. 
The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  A  detective  said  the  prisoner  had 
been  engaged  in  two  or  three  similar  transactions.  The  judge  sentenced 
him  to  be  imprisoned  for  eighteen  calendar  months. 
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About  Proofs. — Proofs,  as  almost  every  one  knows,  are  simply 
unfixed  and  unfinished  impressions  or  prints  from  the  negative  to  submit 
to  the  sitter  for  choice  or  approbation ;  not,  of  course,  permanent,  but 
quickly  fading  and  spoiling  upon  exposure  to  light.  Before  the  recent 
improvement  in  photography,  technically  called  retouching,  a  proof  bore 
a  tolerably  correct  resemblance  to  the  finished  picture,  and  was  con¬ 
sequently  useful  and  satisfactory  to  submit  as  a  specimen.  But  since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  method  of  working  over  the  negative  a 
proof  is  of  little  worth ;  indeed  it  has  become  a  source  of  trial. 
Briefly  we  will  try  to  explain  some  of  the  causes  of  this.  In  the  first 
place  the  negative  is  made  quite  differently  from  the  old  way.  It  is  made 
thinner ,  and  thus  magnifies  greatly  all  imperfections  ;  also,  it  is  made 
with  direct  reference  to  the  retouching  process,  the  artist  understanding 
how  materially  that  will  change  his  handling.  If  the  face  have  lines, 
freckles,  marks,  or  any  disfigurement,  from  the  extreme  thinness  of  the 
negative,  which  is  made  in  this  manner  to  secure  the  utmost  detail, 
these  will  become  much  more  prominent  than  is  at  all  natural. 
Another  reason  why  proofs  are  of  little  value  is  this — often  the  artist 
gives  a  view  of  the  face,  which  but  for  the  subsequent  softening  and  round¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  pencil  would  be  altogether  objectionable.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  hardly  possible  to  depend  upon  a  proof  before  the  final  finish  is 
made.  And  yet  the  process  of  retouching  is  so  expensive  it  cannot  be 
entered  upon  on  uncertainties.  The  question  then  arises — How  are  we 
to  compromise  this  difficulty  ?  There  are  but  two  ways  : — Either  the 
sitter  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  business  sufficiently  to  under¬ 
standing^  make  allowance  between  the  rough  print  and  the  finished 
picture,  so  that  he  can  see  wherein  the  pencil  shall  alter,  obliterate, 
modify,  and  extenuate  ;  where  asperities  of  outline  shall  be  modelled 
into  beauty ;  where  a  heightened  light  shall  deepen  a  necessary 
shadow,  &c.,  &c.  ;  or  he  must  yield  the  whole  responsibility  to  the 
supposed  competent  good  judgment  and  taste  of  the  artist.  It  has 
really  got  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  show  a  proof  now-a-days  ; 
not  one  in  a  hundred  approves  of  the  sample.  And  even  though  there 
be  a  person  in  attendance  who  is  capable  of  elucidating  the  intended 
changes,  the  chances  are  that  the  explanations  will  be  unheeded,  half 
believed,  or  entirely  unappreciated — the  result  being  that  they  cannot 
have  “such  things,”  they  will  “sit  over  again.”  To  obviate  this  trouble 
somewhat,  the  sitter  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  proof  from  a  negative 
that  is  to  be  retouched  is  many  degrees  inferior  to  one  made  from  a 
negative  not  to  undergo  this  improvement ;  and  also  that  this  retouching 
is  resorted  to  expressly  to  remove  imperfections,  to  lessen  and  modify 
that  which  is  offending  to  the  eye,  and  to  perfect  the  picture  without 
trenching  upon  the  fidelity  to  a  natural  likeness. — How  to  Sit  for  Your 
Portrait. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  quantity  of  first-class  lantern  transparencies  of  the 
wild  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  &c.,  for  a  good  carte  or  cabinet 
rolling-press  and  landscape  background. — Address,  Frank  Dore,  57,  Man- 
chester-street,  Huddersfield. 

Wanted  to  exchange  (value  adjusted),  for  a  large  portrait  combination  lens, 
not  less  than  whole-plate  size,  or  about  12  X  10,  by  a  good  maker,  a  five- 
change  good  universal,  a  13  X  11  triplet,  new,  a  8  .v  6  globe  lens,  or  a  por¬ 
trait  half-plate  lens. — Address,  Alex.  P.  Taylor,  Kirkgate,  Dunfermline. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


E.  T.  Gasson.— Thanks. 

W.  Atkins. — Received.  Thanks. 

H.  P.  F. — The  plate  had  not  been  made  sufficiently  warm  when  the  varnish 
was  applied  ;  hence  the  chilling. 

G.  Frankland.— You  may  extemporise  a  collodion  filter  by  using  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  a  clean  silk  handkerchief. 

A.  G.  Grant.— Full  details  will  be  found  in  our  Almanac  for  1869,  or  in  the 
number  of  this  Journal  for  April  24,  1868. 

Lancet. -—The  gentleman  respecting  whom  you  inquire  has  gone  to  America, 
where  he  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  farming  operations. 

Mid-Lothian.— Good  glacial  acetic  acid  is  in  a  solid  crystalline  form  at  a 
moderate  temperature.  That  which  you  have  is  presumably  ordinary  acetic 
acid,  not  glacial. 

Obliged  Reader. — Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death  and  Old  Testament  Figures 
were  photolithographed  by  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  of  Manchester.  They  each 
form  volumes  of  moderate  size. 

J.  J.  K.  G.  (Penang).— By  using  white  lead  and  little  rings  of  india-rubber 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  joints  perfectly  tight.  Your 
letter  was  insufficiently  prepaid. 

J.  R.  Norton  (Graham’s  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope). — Letter  and  post-office 
order  duly  received  The  4lmanac  and  back  numbers  go  out  by  this  mail. 
The  remittance  is  slightly  short  in  amount. 

Ascot. — We  are  unable  to  give  you  any  information  about  Mr.  Pouncy’s  pro¬ 
cess,  and  we'do  not  know  of  any  one  who  works  it.  You  had  better  write  to 
Mr.  Pouncy ;  the  address  “Dorchester”  will  find  him. 


M.D. — 1.  To  remove  the  traces  of  the  former  picture  from  the  opal  glass  apply 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  which  will  act  like  magic.  Wash  the  plate  well 
before  again  applying  the  collodion. — 2.  The  process  is  a  trade  secret. 

Robert  S.  Flexham. — You  will  see  from  the  present  number  that  the 
subject  has  not  been  lost  sight  of ;  many  things  occasionally  interfere  to  delay 
experiments,  but  we  do  not  throw  them  altogether  aside  until  wo  work  out  a 
result  of  some  kind  or  other. 

Subaltern. — Marine  glue  is  composed  of  india-rubber,  shellac,  and  mineral 
naphtha.  The  method  of  using  it  is  to  warm  the  glass  or  other  object  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  then  paint  on  the  glue  (previously  melted  by 
means  of  heat)  with  a  brush.  A  bath  the  sides  of  which  are  fastened  on  in 
this  way  will  resist  the  action  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  to  which 
you  have  referred. 

F.  R.  S.—  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  that  a  varnish  containing  sulphate  of 
quinine  will  stop  the  admission  of  actinic  light  if  applied  to  the  windows  of 
a  room.  We  once  found  a  statement  in  a  scientific  book  to  the  effect  that  a 
wash  of  alum  would  produce  a  similar  effect,  but  both  statements  are 
erroneous. 

H.  B.  B. — The  -subject  of  the  preparation  of  caseine  is  less  generally  under¬ 
stood  than  you  are  aware.  We  commenced  some  experiments  with  caseine 
about  three  weeks  since,  but  had  to  desist,  owing  to  temporary  illness.  We 
expect  to  resume  them  shortly,  and  shall  then  be  enabled  to  give  you  all  the 
information  you  desire. 

Troubled  Tinteretts. — From  your  description  of  the  markings  wo  infer 
that  they  are  not  due  to  the  bath,  but  to  the  dark  slide  of  the  camera.  Try 
the  effect  of  interposing  a  strip  of  white  blotting-paper  between  the  plate  and 
the  ledge  or  corner  pieces  of  the  inner  frame  on  which  it  rests.  This  will 
most  probably  effect  a  cure,  and,  if  so,  you  will  understand  the  cause. 

R.  B.  X. — To  photograph  on  silk,  salt  it  by  floating  for  a  minute  on  the 
following :  — 

Water  .  2  ounces. 

Gelatine  .  5  grains. 

Chloride  of  sodium  .  5  ,, 

Sensitise  on  a  60-grain  bath,  and  print  as  usual. 

C.  D.  V. — 1.  Add  solution  of  common  salt  so  long  as  there  is  any  precipitation 
of  chloride  of  silver.  Better  have  a  large  excess  of  the  salt.— 2.  Use  a  fix¬ 
ing  bath  for  positives  only  once — 3.  As  long  as  it  possesses  solvent  power. 
— 4.  Roll  the  mounted  cartes. — 5.  From  fifteen  minutes  to  several  hours, 
according  to  the  way  the  water  is  applied  — 6.  There  are  several  tests  for 
the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  prints. 

Geo.  Munroe. — If  we  correctly  apprehend  the  description  of  the  scratch  on 
your  lens,  we  do  not  think  that  it  will  work  much  worse  than  before.  But 
as  the  scratch  will  radiate  an  amount  of  light  sufficient  to  fog  the  plate,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  paint  it  over  with  biack  varnish  by  means  of  a  finely- 
pointed  camel’s-hair  pencil.  It  will  probably  work  a  little  slower  than 
before  it  sustained  the  accident,  but  the  difference  otherwise  will  not  be 
appreciable. 

A  Country  Photographer. — You  have  acted  unwisely  in  giving  such  a 
large  sum  for  the  formula  for  the  developer.  It  is,  however,  a  very  good 
one;  but  you  might  have  obtained  it  for  a  shilling  instead  of  a  guinea,  as  it 
was  published  in  our  last  Almanac,  from  which  source  it  was  obtained  by 
the  person  who  is  now  making  money  out  of  you  and  others.  If  you  paid 
more  attention  to  the  current  literature  of  photography  there  would  be  less 
chance  of  your  being  victimised  in  a  similar  manner  in  future. 

P.  (Tottenham  Parish). — All  the  salts  of  baryta,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sulphate,  are  poisonous.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  nausea,  vomiting, 
pains  in  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  vertigo,  intermitting  cramps  and  con¬ 
vulsions.  The  respiration  is  frequently  suspended  for  several  moments,  and 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  generally  dilated.  If  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  is 
extremely  poisonous,  has  been  swallowed,  an  emetic  should  immediately  be 
given,  followed  by  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  weak  vinegar. 

Received. — On  the  Choice  and  Use  of  Photographic  Lenses.  By  J.  H. 
Dallmeyer.  In  our  next. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  April  17th,  1872. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 


These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PRODUCING  MICROSCOPIC  PICTURES  FROM  LARGE 
NEGATIVES. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.— CHAP.  II. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  described  the  method  of  taking  a  microscopic 
photograph  by  the  microscope  itself ;  in  this  we  shall  show  by  what 
means  it  can  be  done  in  a  camera  properly  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  As  the  mere  photographic  operations  are  similar  in  nearly 
every  case  no  matter  what  the  various  mechanical  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  may  be,  it  naturally  follows  that  much  of  this  article  will  be 
occupied  by  a  description  of  the  kind  of  camera  best  suited  for  micro¬ 
photographic  purposes. 

The  camera  here  described  is  one  which,  we  feel  quite  assured, 
will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  most  fastidious,  and  is  constructed 
on  a  principle  similar  to  that  of  an  instrument  which  we  some  time 
since  purchased  at  a  miscellaneous  sale  of  philosophical  and  photo¬ 
graphic  instruments,  our  modifications  being  very  slight  indeed,  but 
yet  necessary  to  rendering  it  more  generally  useful. 

A  piece  of  brass  tube  three  and  a-half  inches  long  and  one  and 
a-half  inch  in  diameter  is  screwed  into  a  flat  plate  of  brass  about 
two  and  a-half  inches  square  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  half-crown 
piece.  The  object  of  the  tube  is  to  afford  the  means  of  sliding  the 
object-glasses  in  or  out  so  as  to  adjust  the  focus,  the  flat  plate  being 
for  another  use  that  will  soon  be  rendered  apparent.  In  the  piece 
of  tube  above  mentioned  must  be  fitted  another  which  slides  in  it 
easily,  yet  without  much  “  shake.”  To  this  inner  tube  we  desire  to 
call  special  attention,  for  on  it  depends  the  perfection  of  adjustment, 
as  well  as  the  adaptability  of  the  camera  to  various  objectives.  The 
tube  must  fit  easily  into  the  outer  jacket,  and  at  its  lower  end 
have  a  hole  in  one  side  so  as  to  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  screw, 
the  head  of  which  rather  longer  than  usual — -must  project  out  from 
the  tube  and  pass  through  a  short  slit  in  the  jacket.  A  spiral  or  any 
other  kind  of  spring  keeps  the  inner  tube  pressed  back;  but  for  a 
short  distance  the  outside  of  the  jacket  is  screwed,  and  on  it  is  fitted 
a  collar,  against  the  end  of  which  the  pin  or  screw  head  of  the  inner 
piece  of  tube  rests.  The  slightest  turn  of  this  screw-collar  suffices 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  outer  tube  (or 
jacket)  and  the  inner  tube.  An  adjustment  of  very  much  less  than 
the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  can  thus  be  made.  In  our  camera 
this  outer  screw  is  of  the  degree  of  fineness  known  as  sixty  threads 
to  the  inch ;  and  as  the  screw-collar  can  be  moved  an  infinitesimal  por¬ 
tion  of  a  turn— a  full  turn  representing  only  a  sixtieth  part  of  an  inch 

it  follows  that  a  very  delicate  degree  of  adjustment  may  be  secured. 

Inside  of  this  inner  tube  is  another  piece  of  tubing,  which  may  be 
very  short.  It  contains  a  disc  of  brass,  the  inside  of  which  is  screwed 
with  the  standard  screw  of  the  Microscopical  Society ;  hence,  as  a 
consequence,  every  object-glass  that  is  made  in  this  kingdom  at  the 
present  time  will  fit  into  it  as  a  camera  lens  does  into  its  flange. 
This  peculiar  arrangement  gives  the  power  of  using  any  kind  of  lens, 
whether  it  be  one  of  long  or  of  short  focus ;  for  a  coarse  adjustment 
is  obtained  by  sliding  in  or  out  the  small  portion  of  tube  in  which 
the  flange  for  the  objective  is  fixed,  while  the  fine  adjustment  is 
secured  by  the  screwed  collar,  which  can  be  turned  round  the  sixtieth 
part  of  one  revolution,  causing  the  object-glass  to  approach  or  recede 


from  the  object  the  three-thousand  six-hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 
When  high  powers  are  used  the  lens  end  of  the  objective  must 
approach  very  much  nearer  to  the  ground  glass,  or,  more  properly,  to 
the  focussing  screen ;  for  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  to  use 
our  ordinary  ground  glass  for  microscopic  focussing.  This  power 
of  adjusting  the  various  object-glasses,  from  an  eighth  to  a  two-inch, 
is  conferred  by  the  short  inner  sliding  piece. 

Leaving  now  the  lenticular  portion  of  the  microscopic  camera  we 
direct  attention  to  the  construction  of  that  part  which  holds  the 
sensitive  plate;  and  let  it  be  here  remarked,  once  for  all,  that  the 
size  of  all  the  microscopic  slides  used  in  this  country  is  one  inch  by 
three  inches. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  flat  plate  of  brass  two  and  a-half  inches 
square  into  which  the  jacket  of  the  lenticular  system  is  screwed. 
On  the  back  side  of  this  plate — that  is,  on  the  face  opposite  to  that 
in  which  the  jacket  is  screwed— are  fixed,  at  the  top  and  bottom 
edges,  two  strips  of  the  same  metal,  made  with  a  dovetail  arrange¬ 
ment  so  as  to  permit  of  a  flat  oblong  plate  of  brass  sliding  in,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a  dark  slide  may  be  supposed  to  slide  in  the 
camera.  To  this  oblong  slip  of  brass  is  attached  a  mahogany  frame 
capable  of  receiving  a  plate  of  glass  of  the  dimensions  above  men¬ 
tioned,  viz.,  three  inches  by  one  inch.  The  wooden  frame  is  attached 
to  the  brass  plate  by  means  of  a  few  screws;  the  face  of  the  sensitive 
plate  rests  upon  four  silver  pins  fixed  into  the  wood,  the  edges  of  the 
plate  similarly  resting  upon  six  pins  of  the  same  metal.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  circular  hole  in  the  slide  to  admit  of  the  ingress  of  light 
from  the  lenses  to  the  plate. 

Now  as  regards  the  focussing.  In  the  axis  of  the  lens  a  hole  is 
cut  into  the  door  of  the  dark  slide,  which  door,  when  the  plate  is 
inserted  in  its  place,  is  closed  down,  permitting  an  examination  of  the 
image  on  the  sensitive  film  by  means  of  a  very  powerful  Ramsden 
eyepiece  that  is  fixed  in  the  covering  or  back  door  of  the  slide. 
When  the  camera  is  directed  towards  a  negative  or  any  other  object 
the  sharpness  of  the  focus  is  observed  and  adjusted  by  watching  the 
image  in  the  sensitive  surface  by  means  of  the  eyepiece  above 
mentioned.  Of  course  it  would  never  do  to  focus  on  the  same  film 
on  which  the  picture  is  subsequently  to  be  developed;  but  another 
slide,  or  glass,  having  another  collodionised  film  upon  it  wiU  answer 
for  this  purpose;  and,  as  the  faces  of  the  plates  by  resting  upon  the 
ends  of  the  four  silver  pins  must  be  coincident  with  each  other,  the 
focus  when  received  upon  one  surface  will  be  sharp  for  any  other. 

This  camera  may  be  put  to  quite  a  different  use.  By  having  a  light 
placed  behind,  and  a  natural  object  in  the  holder  instead  of  a  sen¬ 
sitive  plate,  an  enlarged  image  will  be  projected  in  front,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  end  of  the  camera  be  inserted  into  the  front  of  a 
Kinnear  or  any  similar  form  of  expanding  camera  in  order  to  obtain 
a  greatly  enlarged  view  of  the  small  object.  The  Ramsden  eyepiece 
serves  as  a  condenser,  and  causes  a  powerful  body  of  the  luminous 
rays  to  be  converged  upon  the  object-glass. 


A  NEW  GAS  STOVE. 

Our  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  a  very  small  and 
excellent  gas  stove  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Bateman,  of  131, 
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High  Holborn,  we  called  and  saw  it.  Knowing  that  our  readers 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  warming  rooms,  we  give  a 
description  of  a  very  useful  “accessory”  for  photographic  studios. 

First  of  all,  in  external  appearance  the  new  “  atmospheric  stove  ” 
of  Mr.  Bateman  stands  little 
over  six  inches  in  height ;  the 
other  proportions  may  easily 
be  deduced  from  the  annexed 
diagram,  which  shows  the 
stove  in  its  entirity.  It  is  so 
diminutive  that  when  there  is 
no  longer  a  necessity  for  its 
use  it  may  very  easily  be 
stored  away  in  a  drawer  or  in 
an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  a 
cupboard.  A  special  point 
claimed  for  the  atmospheric 
stove  is  that  there  is  entire 
immunity  from  the  objectionable  smell  so  characteristic  of  gas  stoves. 
There  certainly  is  no  smell,  for  when  trying  some  effects  with  one 
which  Mr.  Bateman  placed  at  our  service  for  this  purpose  we  made 
this  a  special  point  of  observation. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  small  size  of  the  stove,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  its  diminutive  appearance  it  radiates  quite  a  fierce  heat 
when  the  gas  is  turned  full  on — a  heat  that  may,  of  course,  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  tap.  The  burner  is  a  circular  one,  the  mixture  of  gas 
and  atmospheric  air  emanating  from  a  number  of  holes  in  the  flat 
edge  of  the  disc.  Instead  of  these  jets  of  gas  being  allowed  to  radiate 
into  the  air  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  they  are  diverted  in  an 
upward  direction  by  means  of  a  flat  ring  or  riband  of  metal  which 
surrounds  them,  but  leaving  an  intervening  space  between  the  jets 
and  the  metal  band.  As  the  flame  impinges  on  this  belt  it  receives 
an  upward  direction,  and  this  the  more  especially  as  the  ring  is 
slightly  elevated  above  the  body  of  the  stove,  by  which  means  a 
current  of  air  is  allowed  to  pass  upwards  to  the  flame.  Resting  on 
the  top  of  the  riband-like  ring  is  a  loosely  twisted  or  plaited  ring 
composed  of  several  strands  of  iron  wire,  which  becomes  red  hot  in 
a  very  short  time  after  the  gas  is  ignited  and  radiates  the  heat. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  smoke,  the  combustion  being  so  perfect  as 
to  completely  prevent  that  nuisance. 

It  is  said  that  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  warm  an  apartment  of 
moderate  size  can  be  maintained  at  a  cost  of  twopence  per  day,  but 
even  if  it  were  three  times  the  amount  no  photographer  would  for  a 
moment  grudge  it ;  for,  quite  apart  from  its  efficiency  for  heating 
purposes,  its  construction  will  permit  its  being  used  not  merely  for 
drying  and  varnishing  negatives,  but  for  several  of  the  small  chemical 
operations  connected  with  photography.  It  may  be  attached  to  any 
gas-bracket  by  means  of  an  India-rubber  pipe.  It  is  made  of 
japanned  tin,  and  a  cake  of  fireclay  placed  inside  prevents  the  heat 
from  travelling  downwards  by  conduction,  to  the  damage  of  the 
table  on  which  it  may  have  been  placed. 

From  the  above  description,  assisted  further  by  the  diagram,  our 
readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  construction  of 
this  the  most  recently-introduced  gas  stove. 


We  had  the  pleasure,  this  week,  of  examining  a  very  simple  and 
useful  arrangement  which  Mr.  Grubb,  F.R.S.,  has  fitted  to  a  camera 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  dry-plate  photography.  In 
another  column  a  communication  from  Mr.  Grubb  will  be  found, 
which,  together  with  the  illustrative  diagrams,  will  put  our  readers 
in  full  possession  of  the  details  of  construction  of  Mr.  Grubb’s 
addition  to  the  camera.  We,  therefore,  shall  do  little  more  than 
state  what  we  saw.  In  Mr.  Grubb’s  plan  the  ordinary  portion  of 
the  camera  which  takes  the  plate-carrier  is  removed,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it  is  an  arrangement  by  the  aid  of  which  a  view  can  be 
focussed,  the  ground  glass  removed,  and  a  sensitive  plate  let  down 
from  a  little  plate-box  on  the  top  of  the  camera  into  the  proper 
position  for  exposure.  After  the  exposure  the  plate  is  returned  to 
its  box  by  a  very  simple  and  effective  method,  and  by  this  act  the 


focussing  glass  is  restored  to  its  place,  and  the  apparatus  placed  in 
train  for  another  plate.  The  “  drill  ”  for  this  work  is  very  simple, 
and  is  fully  described  in  another  place.  Some  of  the  mechanical 
details  of  the  apparatus  and  points  in  the  use  of  the  camera  we 
will  briefly  touch  upon  in  our  next  number. 


The  cold  tone  of  the  whites  of  the  majority  of  photographs  on  opal 
glass  is  far  more  noticeable  than  beautiful,  and  the  impressions 
induced  by  their  examination  are  in  many  cases  not  pleasing.  We 
occasionally,  but  it  is  very  seldom,  meet  with  a  warm-tinted  opal 
glass,  the  prevailing  tone  being  a  cold  white.  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of 
Liverpool,  who  is  so  well  and  favourably  known  in  connection  with 
the  vitreous  department  of  photography,  has  recently  been  conduct¬ 
ing  experiments  with  the  view  of  bringing  out  a  series  of  useful  tints 
in  opal  glass  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  London  last  week 
he  left  with  us  a  few  small  pieces  as  evidence  of  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  working,  and  of  the  progress  he  had  already  made.  Of 
these  specimens  there  are  three  in  various  shades  of  yellow  ranging 
from  a  pale  cream  to  a  very  deep  cream  colour,  one  a  faint  and 
delicately-pale  blue,  and  one  rose-tinted.  These  tints  are  imparted 
to  the  opal  glass  by  metallic  oxides,  gold  being  used  for  the  rose  tints 
and  uranium  for  the  cream.  The  introduction  of  glass  of  this  kind 
will  open  up  a  very  useful  field  of  action  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  opalotypes.  By  having  the  opal  glass  itself  thin  and 
tolerably  translucent,  many  modifications  of  the  tint  might  be  effected 
by  placing  strongly-coloured  paper  behind  it. 


That  our  Queen  is  alive  to  the  progress  of  photography  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that,  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  King 
William-street,  waited  “  by  command”  upon  Her  Majesty  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  with  a  choice  collection  of  his  most  recently-executed 
photo-enamels — a  department  of  our  art-science  in  which  the  Queen 
takes  great  interest.  Her  Majesty’s  opinion  of  these  works  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  she  has  entrusted  to  Mr.  Henderson  some 
negatives  of  members  of  her  family,  to  be  executed  in  the  same  style 
as  those  she  had  examined.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Queen 
has  honoured  Mr.  Henderson  with  commissions  of  this  kind. 


THE  UNCONVERTED  BROMIDE  THEORY  SETTLED 

AT  LAST. 

I  have  now  to  describe  three  experiments  made  since  the  date  of  my 
last  communication,  which  are  so  far  important  that  they  settle,  in  my 
own  mind  at  least,  the  long- vexed  question  of  unconverted  bromide  in 
the  film.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  some,  or  an 
equivalent  of  some  kind  for  it,  in  order  to  prevent  fog,  no  matter 
whether  the  process  be  that  of  the  bath  or  the  emulsion  ? 

According  to  Major  Russell,  who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  method 
with  the  bath,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  unconverted  bro¬ 
mide  should  be  left  in  the  film  in  order  to  prevent  fog ;  and  he  used 
to  assert  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  a  good  negative  without  this 
restraining  agent  in  the  film.  Thus,  if  you  left  the  plate  too  long  in 
the  bath  or  in  the  washing  water  your  negative  was  infallibly  fogged. 
You  might  as  well  attempt  to  take  a  common  negative  without  acid 
in  the  bath  or  developer  as  to  take  a  bromide  negative  without 
unconverted  bromide  in  the  film.  This  opinion  was  also  held  by 
Mr.  Dawson  and,  until  a  few  days  ago,  by  myself. 

In  the  emulsion  process  the  general  opinion  was  the  same,  until 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  published  in  this  Journal  the  account  of  some 
experiments  which  were  successful,  in  which  he  proved  that  the 
emulsion  might  contain  free  nitrate  of  silver,  the  film  when  washed 
in  water  containing  free  chloride,  making  the  water  milky — a  fact 
which  set  at  rest  all  disputes  respecting  his  formula.  He  conceived, 
however,  that  aqua  regia  was  necessary  as  a  restrainer — a  belief  in 
which,  I  think,  he  remains  to  this  day,  for  I  have  not  heard  of  his 
abandoning  the  acid  in  his  emulsion. 

Then  followed  Colonel  Wortley  with  his  uranium  process,  in  which 
the  nitrate  of  uranium  in  the  emulsion  is  supposed  by  him  to  counter¬ 
act  the  free  nitrate  in  some  way  and  make  the  emulsion  keep. 

The  experiments  which  I  am  about  to  describe  are  an  advance  upon 
all  this,  for  they  prove  that  no  restrainer  whatever  is  necessary,  and 
that  you  may  wash  out  of  the  film  as  closely  as  possible  every  trace 
both  of  soluble  bromide  and  also  of  free  nitrate,  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
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in  it  but  the  collodion  and  the  bromide  of  silver,  and  still  get  splendid 
results.  My  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  bath,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead,  viz., 
that  stated  above. 

I  took  a  collodion  made  with  eight  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium 
to  the  ounce,  and  excited  the  plates  in  an  eighty-grain  bath,  made 
with  very  pure  nitrate  of  silver  and  acidified  with  one  minim  of  nitric 
acid  to  the  ounce  of  solution. 

No.  1. — In  this  first  experiment  the  plate  was  only  left  in  the  bath 
just  long  enough  to  yield  a  workable  film — that  is  to  say,  three 
minutes ;  and  it  was  then  washed  in  three  changes  of  rain  water 
during  three  minutes  more,  after  which  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of 
tannin  was  poured  over  it,  and  it  was  exposed  at  once  wet.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  this  plate  contained  a  good  trace  of  uncon¬ 
verted  bromide.  I  gave  about  the  same  exposure  as  for  a  gum- 
gallic  plate,  and  got  a  splendid  plate  by  the  alkaline  developer  alone 
without  any  intensifying.  It  developed  very  red  at  first  and  came 
up  beautifully  to  printing  density,  showing  a  fine  surface  bloom  when 
fixed,  and  lights  as  clear  as  crystal. 

No.  2. — A  plate  was  now  left  in  the  bath  for  one  hour,  and  was 
washed  in  three  washing  waters  for  one  hour ;  then  treated  with 
tannin  as  before,  and  exposed  wet.  I  gave  it  the  same  exposure 
exactly,  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  one  of  Colonel  Wortley’s 
emulsion  plates,  treated  with  the  same  tannin,  and  also  exposed  wet. 
The  exposure  in  both  cases  proved  to  be  right,  and  both  plates 
yielded  perfectly  bright  negatives,  loaded  with  detail.  The  bath 
negative  had  a  little  the  advantage  in  point  of  detail,  and  a  good 
deal  the  advantage  in  point  of  density.  It  was  decidedly  the  better 
negative  of  the  two — in  fact,  one  of  the  very  best  I  ever  took  in  my 
life.  But  it  developed  grey  and  not  red,  and  required  to  be  intensi¬ 
fied,  although  I  forced  it  greatly  with  ammonia,  even  more  than 
Colonel  Wortley’s.  Both  plates  bore  this  treatment  splendidly,  and 
the  lights  were  as  clear  as  crystal. 

This  second  negative  was,  therefore,  very  different  from  the  first, 
although  both  were  prepared  with  the  same  collodion  and  bath.  The 
film  of  the  second  was  much  more  dense  than  that  of  the  first, 
proving  that  a  great  deal  more  of  the  soluble  bromide  was  converted, 
and  it  was  six  times  as  sensitive.  The  resulting  negative,  also,  w7as 
much  thinner,  although  the  film  contained  more  bromide  of  silver. 
In  this  experiment  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  film  could  have 
contained  any  unconverted  bromide  after  remaining  one  hour  in  an 
eighty-grain  bath.  I  confess  to  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the 
negative  turning  out  so  well  as  it  did. 

No.  3. — In  this  experiment  the  plate  was  put  into  the  nitrate  bath 
at  six  p.m.,  and  removed  at  noon  the  following  day,  after  having  re¬ 
mained  eighteen  hours  in  the  bath  !  It  was  then  washed  for  three 
hours  in  three  changes  of  rain  water,  treated  with  tannin,  and  ex¬ 
posed  wet  as  before.  I  gave  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equivalent 
exposure  to  that  of  No.  2.  The  negative  turned  out  beautifully,  and 
was  as  like  the  other  in  its  qualities  as  possible,  being  grey  in  tone, 
loaded  with  detail,  clear  as  crystal  in  the  lights,  and  requiring  to  be 
intensified.  In  short,  there  seemed  to  be  no  difference  in  the  film 
between  this  experiment  and  No.  2,  for  it  was  not  more  opaque,  and 
it  behaved  in  exactly  the  same  way  under  development.  The  long 
sojourn  in  the  bath  had  done  it  neither  good  nor  harm. 

It  is  imposible  to  believe  that  in  No.  3  there  could  have  been  any 
soluble  bromide  left  unconverted  in  the  film ;  and  yet  the  negative 
developed  quite  clean,  and  bore  an  unusual  degree  of  pushing  with 
ammonia.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  after  remaining 
eighteen  hours  in  an  eighty-grain  bath  any  trace  of  soluble  bromide 
could  remain  unconverted  sufficient  to  do  either  good  or  harm. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  no  trace  of  free  nitrate 
could  have  remained  either  for  good  or  harm  after  the  thorough 
washing  that  it  received.  There  are  no  other  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  experiments  than  the  following : — 

1.  That  a  trace  of  soluble  bromide  in  the  film  confers  density,  and 
produces  redness  in  the  early  stage  of  the  development,  but  dimi¬ 
nishes  sensitiveness. 

2.  That  the  absence  of  soluble  bromide  reduces  density  and  yields 
?reyness,  at  the  same  time  exalting  the  sensitiveness  in  a  high  degree. 

3.  That  negatives  can  be  taken  without  the  slightest  trace  of  fo«, 
il though  the  film  contains  no  unconverted  bromide  or  any  other 
festrainer. 

4.  That  good  films  of  the  most  exalted  sensitiveness  can  be 
n-oduced  which  contain  no  free  nitrate  of  silver— nothing,  in  fact,  but 
hollodion  and  bromide  of  silver. 

5.  That  the  utility  of  the  various  additions  which  have  been  made 
o  emulsions  is  very  questionable  indeed,  since  films  which  are 

excited  in  a  bath,  and  contain  none  of  these  additions,  are  equally 
!  sensitive  and  yield  even  better  results. 


I  have  been  somewhat  anticipated  in  these  conclusions  by  our 
Editors,  who  have  more  than  once  expressed  their  belief  that  it 
would  be  proved  eventually  that  no  trace,  or  but  an  infinitesimal 
trace,  either  of  unconverted  bromide  or  free  nitrate  remains  in  a 
film  of  the  most  exalted  sensitiveness.  This  is  now  no  longer  a 
surmise ;  it  is  proved,  to  my  own  mind  at  least,  to  be  a  fact. 

And  now  the  reader  may  well  ask  how  it  is  that  such  simple 
crucial  experiments  have  not  been  made  before.  To  this  I  reply  :  I 
have  made  them  before,  but  never  under  circumstances  of  the  same 
exactness.  The  result  has  been  that,  like  Major  Russell,  I  found 
that  plates  left  too  long  in  the  bath  fogged.  The  reason  of  this  I 
now  find  to  be  simple  enough — there  used  to  be  too  much  actinic 
light  in  my  dark  room  for  these  highly-sensitive  bromide  plates, 
except  in  gloomy  weather,  or  at  particular  hours  of  the  day.  There 
used  to  be  a  south  window,  but  that  I  have  now  blocked  up  with  a 
solid  wooden  shutter,  and  since  that  has  been  done  fog  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  the  north  window,  which  now  lights  the  room,  I  have 
substituted  yellow  paper  for  yellow  calico,  with  marked  good  effect, 
for  calico  has  innumerable  minute  holes  through  which  light  can 
pass.  Before  this  simple  change  was  made  I  could  not  depend  at  all 
times  on  my  very  sensitive  plates  not  fogging,  although  common  wet 
plates  never  fogged.  Those  who  try  the  rapid  bromide  process 
should  begin  by  making  the  most  careful  arrangements  to  exclude 
actinic  light,  or  they  will  never  be  able  to  work  without  unconverted 
bromide  in  their  film. 

It  will  be  a  satisfaction,  I  am  sure,  to  many  minds  to  know  that 
photographers  do  not  really  depend  for  success  in  any  of  their 
operations  on  the  presence  of  any  kind  of  obstinate  “  unconverted  ” 
thing.  I  am  afraid  I  have  persisted  in  my  belief  in  the  “  uncon¬ 
verted  ”  as  long  as  a  stick  would  stand,  and  had  all  but  nailed  my 
colours  to  the  mast  in  defence  of  it,  but  “  mayna  est  veritas  et 
prcevalebit,”  and  I  now  haul  them  down  with  as  good  a  grace  as  a 
frank  confession  of  error  will  allow.  I  now  regard  it  as  certainly 
true  that  a  clean,  good  negative  can  be  taken  without  any  uncon¬ 
verted  bromide  in  the  film. 

The  process  with  the  bath  is,  therefore,  divested  of  those  features 
which  gave  it  uncertainty.  My  experiments  prove  that  a  plate 
cannot  be  left  too  long  in  the  bath,  or  too  long  in  the  washing  water. 
But  be  very  careful  of  actinic  light  falling  upon  it.  A  vast  deal 
more  care  is  required  than  in  the  common  wet  process. 

Another  source  of  danger  is  impure  nitrate  of  silver,  contaminated 
with  organic  matter  that  is  introduced  with  the  nitric  acid.  Unless 
you  get  a  fine  surface  bloom  upon  your  negative  the  nitrate  of 
silver  is  at  fault.  A  trace  of  organic  nitrate  in  the  film  seems  to 
produce  fog.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


CAMERA  FITTING  FOR  DRY-PLATE  WORK. 

As  dry-plate  photography  is  increasing  in  favour,  I  send  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  dry-plate  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  camera  and  plate-box 
as  extemporised  last  season,  which  combines  effectiveness  with 
portability,  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  readily  prepared 
at  a  trifling  cost  by  any  one  already  possessing  an  ordinary  camera 
suited  to  wet  plates.  The  camera  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
alterations  is  a  stereo,  one,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  is 
available  for  all  ordinary  cameras,  and  irrespective  of  dimensions. 

That  part  of  the  ordinary  camera  which  serves  to  hold  the 
focussing  and  dark  frame  is  (whether  it  be  removed  or  allowed  to 
remain)  rejected,  and  in  lieu  thereof  there  is  attached  as  follows, 
viz. : — 

FIG.  1. 
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FIG.  2. 


First :  there  is  a  thin  flat  frame  of  mahogany,  represented  in  A, 
Jigs.  1  and  2,  its  outer  dimensions  being  those  of  the  camera,  its  inner 
those  of  the  required  (exposed)  surface  of  the  plate.  This  frame  is 
permanently  attached  to  the  camera,  and  to  its  outer  surface  are  glued 
the  slips  a  a  and  b  b.  The  slips  a  a  are  in.  thickness  about  one  and 
a  half  times  that  of  the  plates,  and  they  serve  as  guides,  while  the 
slips  b  b  are  of  thin  veneer,  and  serve  to  prevent  the  prepared  surface 
of  the  plates  from  being  rubbed,  except  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  at 
either  end. 

To  this  permanently-attached  frame  another,  similar  in  size  (but 
without  slips),  B,  fig.  2,  is  attached  by  wood  screws,  the  interval 
between  the  two  frames  thus  admitting  of  a  plate  sliding  freely 
through ;  and  to  this  second  or  outer  frame  is  hinged  a  shutter 
glazed  withnon-actinic  glass,  which  is  raised  for  focussing,  and  is  shut 
during  the  exposure  of  a  plate. 


FIG.  3, 


There  is  also  attached  to  the  top  of  the  camera,  and  projecting 
two  inches  over  its  hinder  end,  a  thin  mahogany  board  (C ,fig.  3)  six 
inches  wide,  the  projecting  portion  being  supported  by  bracket 
pieces  (D)  attached  to  either  side  of  the  camera,  having  its  upper 
surface  carefully  trued,  and  a  slot  hole  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
before-mentioned  groove. 

The  camera,  so  far  prepared,  admits  of  a  plate  being  dropped 
directly  through  this  groove,  in  which  a  piece  of  ground  glass  the 
full  dimensions  of  the  groove  slides  freely ;  but  its  movement  up  and 
down  is  limited  by  two  bits  of  wood  cemented  to  its  surface  with 
marine  glue,  the  amount  of  sliding  thus  provided  being  such  that 
when  the  ground  glass  is  pushed  fully  up  its  upper  surface  is  flush 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  camera,  and  when  drawn  fully  down 
a  prepared  plate  which  has  followed  it,  and  is  resting  upon  its  upper 
surface,  will  be  in  the  correct  position  for  exposure. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ground  glass  plate  thus  serves  a 
double  purpose,  as,  when  fully  up,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the 
ordinary  detached  focussing-frame,  and  also  prevents  a  prepared 
plate,  if  placed  directly  over  it,  from  descending  the  groove ;  and 
when  this  ground  glass  plate  is  drawn  fully  down  it  permits  of  a 
prepared  plate  descending  the  groove  to  the  proper  position  for 
being  exposed.  To  prevent  any  abrasion  between  the  contact  edges 
of  the  ground  glass  and  the  prepared  plates,  two  or  three  thicknesses 
of  writing  paper  are  glued  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  ground  glass; 
also  to  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  is  glued  a  slip  of  cloth  or  leather,  I 
having  a  tail  left  at  its  centre.  The  tail  serves  for  drawing  down  5 


the  ground  glass,  and  that  part  of  the  strip  glued  at  each  side  of  the 
glass  serves  by  its  friction  in  the  groove  to  prevent  the  ground  glass 
from  descending,  except  when  pulled  down  by  the  tail. 

Fig.  3  is  an  end  view  of  the  camera  and  plate-box — the  latter 
calculated  to  hold  a  dozen  dry  plates.  Being  drawn  to  scale,  it 
exhibits  the  compactness  of  the  arrangement.  The  plate-box  P  is 
attached  to  the  camera  by  two  milled-lieaded  screws,  one  of  which 
is  shown  at  S.  These  screws,  working  in  slotted  holes,  admit  of  the 
advancing  of  the  plate-box  as  required,  and  each  plate  is  brought 
accurately  in  succession  over  the  groove  in  the  camera  by  reference 
to  two  graduated  slips,  cemented  to  the  upper  surface  C  of  the 
camera.  The  camera  with  a  single  plate-box  thus  admits  of  a  dozen 
plates  being  exposed  without  the  incumbrance  of  any  additional 
apparatus,  while  any  number  of  dozens  of  plates  could  bo  exposed 
without  having  access  to  a  tent,  &c.  Each  plate-box  is  provided 
with  a  covering  board,  and  this  being  brought  into  the  plane  of  the 
camera’s  upper  surface,  the  plate- box  is  readily  slided  into  the 
camera  without  admitting  light. 

One  little  but  important  contrivance  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
As  it  is  required  that  all  plates,  thick  or  thin,  should  slide  freely 
through  the  camera’s  groove  into  the  position  for  exposure,  so  there 
would  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  prepared  surfaces  being 
brought  accurately  into  position.  Now  this  uncertainty  is  got  rid  of 
as  follows  : — Two  little  springs  are  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
second  frame  B,  and  these  can  be  withdrawn  by  laying  hold  of  pins 
passing  outwards  through  the  frame  for  allowing  the  plate  to  descend 
to  its  place  for  exposure,  while  on  permitting  the  springs  to  act  the 
prepared  surface  of  the  plate  is  brought  accurately  into  position.  In 
this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  provision  is  made  first  for  plates  differ¬ 
ing  in  thickness  dropping  freely  by  their  own  weight,  and  afterwards 
being  accurately  adjusted  in  distance  from  the  lens. 

It  seems  scarcely  required  to  describe  the  modus  operandi  with 
this  apparatus,  which  includes  little  more  of  either  bulk  or  weight 
than  the  ordinary  camera  alone.  On  placing  the  camera  for  a  view, 
the  hinged  shutter  being  raised,  the  focussing  is  accomplished.  The 
shutter  is  now  closed,  and  one  of  the  plates  being  (by  reference  to 
the  graduated  slips)  brought  directly  over  the  focussing  glass,  this 
glass  is  drawn  down,  and  the  prepared  plate  follows,  but  only  at 
first  so  far  as  the  springs  before-mentioned  permit.  It  may  now  be 
observed  (by  looking  through  the  orange  glass  of  the  hinged  shutters) 
whether  the  prepared  plate  has  descended  so  far,  when,  on  drawing 
back  the  springs  (by  laying  hold  of  the  two  attached  buttons),  the 
plate  will  be  seen  to  drop  the  remainder  of  the  way,  and  into  the 
proper  position  for  its  exposure.  The  exposure  being  effected,  it  is 
only  requisite  to  push  the  focussing  plate  fully  up,  which  restored 
the  plate  to  its  previous  position  in  the  plate- box. 

The  certainty  of  the  transfer  of  the  plates  from  box  to  camera 
and  camera  to  box  is  enhanced  by  slightly  “bell-mouthing”  the 
groove  in  the  plate-box  and  the  upper  edges  of  the  groove  in  the 
camera;  also  by  using  patent  plate.  If  the  ordinary  flatted  crown 
glass  be  used,  either  very  thick,  very  thin,  or  very  crooked  plate, 
should  be  set  aside.  I  say  this  from  experience.  If,  either  owing 
to  a  crooked  plate  or  the  plate-box  not  being  carefully  placed  so  as 
to  bring  the  prepared  plate  directly  over  the  ground  glass,  it  should 
happen  that  the  prepared  plate  does  not  follow  the  descent  of  the 
ground  glass,  this  is  readily  seen  through  the  non-actinic  glazing 
of  the  hinged  shutter,  when  one  or  more  taps  on  the  camera,  or, 
perhaps,  a  readjustment  of  the  plate-box,  may  be  requisite. 

Thomas  Grubb,  F.R.S. 


THE  BROMO-URANIUM  PROCESS. 

In  noticing  the  append  which  you  have  put  to  my  letter  in  your  last 
issue,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  an 
authority  on  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline,  and,  having  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  battle  that  took  place  some  few  years  ago  on  Mr. 
Hardwick’s  formulse,  I  do  not  feel  desirous  of  discussing  the  formula 
for  pyroxyline,  on  which  such  various  opinions  exist. 

With  regard  to  the  preservative,  I  must  ask  permission  to  remind 
you  of  the  following  circumstance :  —  My  preservative  is  designed 
alone  for  use  with  a  collodion  containing  an  excess  of  nine  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  you  will  note  that  I  propose  in  my  paper  to 
bring  it  before  the  Dry  Plate  Club,  if  a  discussion  on  preservatives 
be  wished  for.  Now,  the  importance  to  the  sensitiveness  and  quality 
of  a  negative  of  this  excess  has  never  yet  been  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  I  think  I  may  fairly  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  preservative  which  harmonises  with  that  excess  at  the 
time  I  think  tit.  All  credit  is  fairly  given  to  me  for  having  in  June 
of  last  year  introduced  a  new  era  into  collodio-bromide  photography. 
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In  the  meantime  such  friends  as  believe  with  me  in  the  large  ex¬ 
cess  have  the  use  of  it. 

The  most  advanced  worker  hitherto  in  collodio-bromide  has  been 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  on  one  point  I  consider 
myself  to  be  far  in  advance  of  him.  I  repeat  that  point  in  order 
that  it  may  be  perfectly  clear,  feeling  sure  that  it  will  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  history  of  photography  and  in  the  use  of 
collodio-bromide  emulsions. 

'  No  later  than  the  15th  of  March  this  year  Mr.  Lea  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  in  one  of  his  communications 

“I  am  confirmed  in  my  general  conclusion  that  the  useful  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver  will  be  within  the  limits  of  the  different  formulae  I  have 
published ;  that  is,  that  it  is  always  best  to  have  an  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver  present,  and  that  that  excess  should  vary  from  a  small  one  up 
to  four  or  five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  emulsion,” 

On  this  point,  clearly  and  simply,  I  take  issue  with  Mr.  Lea,  and 
I  affirm  that  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness  and  quality  cannot  be 
obtained  with  six  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  That  good  plates  can 
be  so  obtained  I  do  not  deny,' but  that  with  every  grain  of  nitrate 
of  silver  added  above  what  Mr.  Lea  places  as  his  maximum  I  affirm 
that  the  sensitiveness  and  excellence  of  the  resulting  plates  are 
increased  from  half  as  much  again  to  double. 

Now  I  do  not  care  to  battle  with  theoretical  points,  and  I  make 
the  following  practical  proposal : — If  it  be  to  the  interest  of  photo¬ 
graphers  in  general  that  this  truth  should  be  publicly  confirmed,  I 
place  my  laboratory  at  the  disposal  of  any  committee  of  gentlemen 
who  would  care  to  assist  in  clearing  up  this  disputed  point.  The 
collodion  shall  be  tlaen  and  there  prepared,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver 
shall  be  added  to  it  by  those  gentlemen  in  increased  proportions  of 
one  grain  to  the  ounce  till  saturation,  as  originally  proposed  and 
insisted  on  by  me,  is  obtained.  The  resulting  emulsions  shall  then 
give  sensitiveness  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  silver  they 
contain,  and  the  disputed  question  could  then  be  laid  at  rest. 

Mr.  Lea,  in  the  same  article,  seems  to  think  that  negatives  with 
a  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  cannot  be  got  good.  Mr.  Lea 
exhibited  some  photographs  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association.  If  he  will  send  them  for  exhibition  any¬ 
where  in  London,  I  will  place  alongside  of  them  prints  from  the 
negatives  of  a  dozen  gentlemen  who  use  the  large  excess  of  silver 
as  recommended  by  me,  and  that  will  soon  decide  the  question  of 
the  goodness  of  the  negatives. 

With  regard  to  your  explanation  of  the  “  obvious  reasons  ”  that 
you  say  influence  me,  please  let  me  say  that  any  commercial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter  of  my  plates  does  not  weigh  a  button  with  me 
compared  with  the  pride  and  pleasure  which  I  feel  in  working  out  ex¬ 
periments  for  the  benefit  of  my  friends  and  the  public  in  general,  I 
originally  brought  out  my  dry  plates  for  the  following  reason  As 
soon  as  I  had  read  my  paper  last  June,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Phillips,  in  your  Journal,  strongly  denied 
the  position  I  had  taken  up,  and  stated  that  by  Mr.  Lea’s  formula  a 
plate  just  as  sensitive  could  be  produced.  I  took  a  practical  method 
of  combating  this  delusion,  and  placed  plates  in  the  market  by 
which  the  truth  of  my  statements  could  be  tested,  and  the  letters  of 
thanks  that  I  have  received  for  so  doing  have  amply  repaid  me  for 
the  trouble  I  have  taken. 

In  conclusion  :  please  let  me  say  that  the  question  of  acid  in  the 
film  is  not  one  between  Mr.  Dawson  and  myself ;  it  was  the 
prominence  you  gave  to  it  in  your  leading  article  that  induced  me  to 
notice  it.  It  is  impossible  that  two  people  could  hold  more  different 
opinions  than  Mr.  Dawson  and  myself.  He  denies  entirely  the 
necessity  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  collodio-bromide  plates— I  as  posi¬ 
tively  affirm  it ;  and  any  discussion,  when  our  collodions  are  made  on 
such  widely  different  principles,  would  be  unprofitable.  Of  course 
in  this  paragraph  I  do  not  allude  to  the  Russell  dry  plates  as  made 
in  a  bath,  but  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dawson  on  collodio-bromide ; 
and,  whether  Mr.  Dawson  or  myself  be  right,  there  will  be  room  for 
both  opinions.  We  have  each  our  followers  in  the  photographic 
world,  and  we  can  continue  to  hold  and  ventilate  our  opinions,  each 
of  us  being  tolerably  sure  of  a  certain  number  of  adherents. 

H.  Stuart  Worxley. 


ON  PRINTING  AND  TONING. 

[A  communication  to  the  Pennsylvania  Photographic  Society.] 

The  Preparation  and  Management  of  the  Silver  Bath  is  as  follows : — 
Old  bath  treated  by  fusing  and  adding  water  enough  to  make  it  fifty 
grains  strong,  and  neutralising.  If  the  bath  discolours  after  silvering  it 
can  be  cleared  again  by  adding  kaolin  and  permanganate  of  potash, 
and  then  filtering;  if  not  much  discoloured  it  can  be  cleared  up  by 
placing  it  in  the  sun  and  filtering.  I  always  place  my  silver  bath  in 


the  sun  after  silvering  if  it  is  clear  or  not.  In  this  way  this  bath 
keeps  best  by  adding  nothing  more  than  silver  and  water  if  it  becomes 
weaker  or  low  in  the  bottle,  and  then  neutralise  before  silvering  with 
liquor  ammonia. 

Floating,  Fuming,  and  Printing—  The  floating  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  paper  being  used.  Clemons’s  paper  gives  the  best  results 
with  this  bath  by  floating  one  minute  and  fuming  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather-— ten  minutes’  fuming 
in  warm  weather  and  fifteen  in  cold  weather.  German  paper  gives 
the  best  results  with  this  bath  by  floating  three  minutes  in  cold 
weather  and  one  and  a-half  minute  in  warm  weather,  and  fuming 
from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  printing  must  be  about  two  shades 
darker  than  it  should  be  when  finished.  Strong  negatives  give  the 
best  results  by  printing  them  in  the  sun ;  weak  negatives  the  best  by 
printing  them  in  the  shade  or  under  tissue  paper  in  the  sun.  If 
paper  should  be  floated  too  long  the  picture  when  finished  will  not 
have  a  very  rich  gloss  on  it.  The  paper  while  printing  has  a  purple 
red  colour  if  not  fumed  too  long  or  too  short  a  time.  If  fumed  too 
long  the  paper  lias  a  bluish  colour,  and  does  not  tone  as  well.  If 
fumed  too  short  a  time  it  has  a  reddish  colour,  and  will  not  give  as 
good  results. 

Washing,  Toning,  and  Fixing. — The  prints  are  soaked  in  water 
about  fifteen  minutes,  which  water  is  saved ;  they  are  then  washed 
in  water  again  for  about  fifteen  minutes  before  toning.  If  the  paper 
is  not  washed  long  enough  before  toning,  when  toned  it  will  cause  the 
paper  to  turn  yellow  or  sometimes  mealy,  and  sometimes  it  will  be¬ 
come  both,  mealy  and  yellow.  After  the  prints  are  well  washed  they 
are  toned  in  the  following  bath 


Water  . . . .  16  ounces. 

Acetate  of  soda..... . . . . .  30  grains. 

Table  salt  . . . . . . . . . .  30  ,, 


Chloride  of  gold  to  tone  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

After  the  prints  are  toned  the  toning  solution  is  put  away  for  the 
next  day  after  adding  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  turn  the  litmus 
paper  red ;  when  required  for  use  again  it  is  neutralised  with  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda.  If  too  much  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  it  it 
will  spoil  it.  The  prints,  after  being  toned,  are  fixed  in  a  fixing  solu¬ 
tion  composed  of  the  following 

Water . . . . . . . . .110  ounces. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  ...........................  16  ,, 

Bicarbonate  of  soda . . . .  60  grains. 

Liquor  ammonia  . . .  15  drops. 

The  prints  are  left  in  this  solution  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes.  If 
the  paper  should  blister  I  then  add  about  two  ounces  of  alcohol  or 
about  one  ounce  of  table  salt.  '  If  the  prints  are  left  in  the  fixer  too 
long  or  too  short  a  time  it  will  cause  the  paper  to  turn  yellow  in  time. 
The  prints,  after  being  fixed,  are  washed  in  running  water  at  least 
from  four  to  five  hours;  the  paper  will  also  turn  yellow  if  not  washed 
long  enough.  H.  F.  Eshbaok. 


BABIES. 

The  subject  which  forms  the  heading  of  this  article  is  one,  I  believe, 
of  absorbing  interest  to  all  women,  and  one,  also,  of  which  they  (the 
women)  say  that  men  understand  nothing,  and  upon  which  they  are 
not  capable  of  forming  any  judgment.  We  are  quite  content  to  let 
them  have  their  own  way  with  the  babies  as  a  rule;. but,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  photographer,  he  is  an  exception,  and  has  something 
to  do  with  them— -very  frequently  much  more  than  he  likes. 

The  marriage  of  Edwin  and  Angelina  having  been  consummated, 
and  the  natural  consequence  being  a  babjq  the  fond  parents  are  very 
properly  anxious  to  have  a  photograph  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon 
to  give  to  their  friends  and  hand  clown  to  posterity.  It  generally 
comes  about  in  this  wise  Some  fine  morning — say  at  breakfast— 
when  the  marital  atmosphere  is  clear  and  Angelina  thinks  it  a  good 
opportunity  (for  women  are  generally  arch-schemers  in  small  matters), 
the  enthusiastic  mother  bursts  out  with  some  such  speech  as — -“Just 
look  at  baby,  papa  !  Isn’t  lie  a  lovely  little  picture  ?  Let  us  have  a 
portrait  of  baby.”  In  the  fulness  of  her  heart  she  is  as  positive  (as 
only  a  woman  can  be  on  such  a  subject)  that  her  offspring  is  the 
perfection  of  beauty  not  only  to  herself  but  to  everyone  else  as 
every  right-feeling  mother  is  bound  to  be. 

The  husband  and  father,  though  not  so  demonstrative  (perhaps 
rather  rebuking  his  wife  in  a  superior  much-above-that-sort-of- thing 
way,  but  still  thinking  that  if  there  ever  was  a  nicer  baby  he  should 
like  to  see  it — that’s  all),  smilingly  agrees.  A  time  is  fixed,  baby  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  in  approved  baby  language 
nearly  unintelligible  to  an  adult ;  an  appointment  is  made,  and  baby 
is  got  ready-— that  is  to  say,  washed,  bathed,  scrubbed,  and  brushed 
|  —and  is  then  encased  in  a  stiff  white  dress  with  blue  shoulder  knots 
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(I  have  a  bachelor  friend  who  firmly  believes  that  babies  are  born 
with  blue  bows  on  their  shoulders),  sash,  hat,  and  boots,  and,  after 
having  been  pinched,  squeezed,  and  made  a  pincushion  of,  is  carried 
off  to  the  photographer’s. 

The  day  is  probably  a  hot  one,  and  the  baby — babies  being  but 
mortal — is  in  a  state  and  temper  the  reverse  of  amiable,  which  is 
only  natural  after  the  above  trying  ordeal  has  been  gone  through, 
but  which  does  not  augur  very  well  for  the  success  of  the  portrait. 
I  have  seen  a  baby  brought  into  the  studio  with  the  determination 
in  its  face,  I  have  thought,  of  making  itself  as  disagreeable  as  it 
possibly  could  all  round. 

Babies  are  very  nice  in  the  abstract,  and  in  the  nursery  and  in 
poetry.  How  pleasantly  Mr.  Bennett  sings  of  them — 

“  Cheeks  as  soft  as  July  peaches  ; 

Lips  whose  dewy  scarlet  teaches 
Poppies  paleness  ;  round,  large  eyes 
Ever  great  with  new  surprise.” 

What  sentiment  the  poet  and  mothers  weave  round  their  “little 
darling  !  ”  What  pretty  names  they  call  him — “  My  pet ;  ”  “  my 
poppet;  ”  “  my  winsome,  tricksome  baby  boy  !  ”  But  let  the  baby- 
poet  turn  baby-photographer,  and  I  think  his  sentiments  would  be 
altered  as  well  as  his  occupation. 

Well,  the  lady  and  baby  arrive  at  “  the  rooms,”  being  probably 
not  more  than  lialf-an-liour  behind  time.  “  I  hope  your  baby  will 
keep  still,”  the  operator  remarks,  with  a  doubtful  glance  at  the  little 
tyrant,  now  engaged  in  kicking  its  legs  and  attempting  to  swallow 
both  its  fists.  “  I  assure  you,”  returns  the  lady,  “  lie’s  the  best  and 
quietest  baby  that  ever  was  born.  Ain’t  you,  my  popsy,  wliopsy  ? 
Did  they  think  urn  wouldn’t  be  still  ?  ”  (By  the  way,  I  could  never 
make  out  why  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  speak  in  an  un¬ 
natural,  sometimes  falsetto,  kind  of  voice,  or  to  talk  such  absolute 
nonsense  to  an  infant ;  they  may  well  be  a  long  time  in  learning  to 
talk  themselves.) 

The  mother  seats  herself  with  her  child  on  her  knee,  and  now  the 
“  winsome  pranks”  of  the  child  and  the  troubles  of  the  photographer 
begin.  As  soon  as  the  plate  is  exposed  the  tiny  urchin  wags  his  head 
and  jumps  about.  They  try  it  again  and  again ;  the  assistant  exhausts 
himself  with  making  grimaces  and  startling  noises.  The  baby  gets 
cross  and  more  unmanageable  than  ever ;  the  mother  looks  tired 
after  about  half-a-dozen  trials  to  reduce  baby  to  a  state  of  quiescence, 
with  no  results  beyond  spoiling  the  operator’s  plates  and  his  temper. 

I  was  in  a  studio  one  day  when  all  this  had  been  gone  through. 
The  mother  suddenly  thought  that  her  darling  must  be  hungry,  as 
lie  would  not  keep  still,  and  she  wished  for  a  quiet  spot  where  she 
could  administer  a  little  refreshment ;  but  there  were  people  in  the 
waiting-room  and  dressing-room,  and  noplace  could  be  found;  so,  after 
wasting  the  best  part  of  a  fine  morning,  that  lady  took  her  baby  and 
her  maternal  duties  away,  bearing  with  her  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
the  photographer’s  patience  and  skill.  But  I  suppose  all  operators 
have  passed  through  the  same  difficulties  with  little  ones,  and  have 
tried  musical-boxes,  marionettes,  bird-whistles,  and  a  dozen  other 
contrivances  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet. 

The  ordinary  picture  of  a  baby — very  much  under-exposed,  with  its 
eyes  very  wide  open,  staring  in  the  direction  of  the  bird-whistle 
noise,  and  its  mother’s  face  above  it  nearly  as  black  as  a  nigger’s — 
is  anything  but  pretty.  These  very  young  children  are  best  caught, 
like  weasels,  asleep,  though  then  you  cannot  see  its  eyes,  which 
“  are  so  like  papa’s  !  ” 

Some  time  ago  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with  her  little 
boy  on  her  back,  appeared  in  the  windows  of  the  print-shops,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  writer  saw  several  cartes  of  mothers  with 
children  on  their  backs,  the  effect  being  generally  more  curious  than 
charming.  Is  the  photographer  as  gushingly  proud  of  his  children 
as  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Does  he  often  photograph  his  own  babies 
for  practice  ?  Some  photographer,  having  made  a  happy  hit,  places 
a  picture  of  the  baby  in  his  show-case.  Perhaps  he  soon  wishes  he 
had  not  done  so. 

Which  are  the  most  troublesome  to  take— children  or  dogs  ?  and 
is  there  any  way  of  keeping  them  still  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  but  this  I 
do  know — the  time  for  the  baby  mania  is  at  hand.  Ladies  have 
been  told  so  often  that  spring  is  the  best  time  for  taking  children 
they  come  with  the  fine  weather;  so  let  photographers  look  out  and 
prepare  their  tempers  as  well  as  their  apparatus  to  receive  them. 

Arthur  J.  Wake. 


NOTE  ON  SILICATES  OF  SILVER.* 

Whilst  examining  lately  a  variety  of  the  different  salts  of  silver,  I 
was  led  to  examine  the  silicates.  These  salts,  I  think,  may  be  of 
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value  to  the  photographer  in  more  forms  than  one,  and  so  I  hope  a 
few  words  respecting  them  may  be  satisfactory. 

I  first  took  the  ordinary  silicate  of  soda,  which  I  will  not  endeavour 
to  express  by  a  formula,  as  I  am  uncertain  whether  it  be  NaO  Si02, 
or  what;  for  my  purposes  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  examine  into 
its  composition,  after  testing  it,  to  prove  the  absence  of  everything 
excepting  silicic  acid  and  soda.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  found  a 
very  faint  trace  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  sample  sold  as  pure ;  the 
trace  was  so  slight  that  it  would  hardly  be  detected  in  a  considerable 
bulk,  and  for  my  purposes  may  be  considered  to  be  absent.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  the  silicates  of  silver  produced  by  adding 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  silicate  of  soda,  I  found  that  two  definite 
silicates  were  formed — a  yellow  and  a  white.  The  yellow  was  formed 
by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess  to  the  silicate  of  soda,  and  the 
white  by  adding  an  excess  of  silicate  to  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 
The  former  (the  yellow)  gave  a  formula  of 
AgO  Si02+2II0 ; 

the  latter,  or  the  white  precipitate,  gave 

Ag02Si02+2H0. 

Both  these  salts  are  sensitive  to  light,  giving  a  latent  image  and 
also  discolouring  in  the  presence  of  light.  The  former  gives  a  purple 
image,  and  the  latter  a  brown,  nearly  approaching  to  black;  they 
are  both  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Regarding  the  formation  of  the  latent  image  in  both  silicates,  I 
may  venture  to  point  out  the  advantage  that  exists  in  its  use  in  the 
emulsion  processes.  By  some  it  is  considered  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  very  slight  excess  of  bromide  in  the  collodion  used,  and 
for  ordinary  purposes  I  am  in  favour  of  that  opinion.  It  has  been 
found  difficult  in  practice  to  gain  this  slight  excess  of  bromide ;  but 
by  the  use  of  the  silicate  in  the  emulsion  the  difficulty  has  been 
overcome.  If  a  grain  of  silicate  of  soda  be  added  to  each  ounce  of 
collodion,  it  is  easy  to  add  silver  to  an  amount  necessary  to  approxi¬ 
mately  convert  half  of  it  into  the  white  silicate  and  half  into  the 
yellow.  If  a  little  excess  of  silver  be  added,  it  matters  not.  A  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  the  silicate  will  be  of  the  yellow  kind ;  and  if  a 
little  too  small  a  quantity  of  silver  be  added,  the  greater  part  of  the 
precipitate  will  be  white.  When  the  emulsion  is  thus  made  any 
small  known  quantity  of  bromide  can  be  added,  and  the  desired  con¬ 
ditions  are  attained. 

Ransome  hardens  his  artificial  stone  by  treating  his  soluble  silicate 
with  chloride  of  calcium ;  a  chloride  of  barium  or  strontium,  or  even 
ammonium,  answers  equally  well. 

Iodides  will  similarly  decompose  the  silicates  in  the  ordinary  way; 
but  a  great  feature  of  the  silicate,  unnoticed,  I  believe,  till  now,  is, 
that  in  the  presence  of  alcohol  this  decomposition  does  not  take  place ; 
that  iodide  of  cadmium,  chloride  of  calcium  and  bromides,  can  remain 
in  solution  without  undergoing  mutual  decomposition.  It  is  thus 
that  the  silicate  of  soda,  though  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  can  be 
used  in  emulsions. 

For  printing  purposes  in  albumen  it  can  be  used  with  advantage, 
though  it  must  be  used  per  se.  In  sensitising  albumenised  paper 
salted  with  a  silicate  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  yellow  silicate 
of  silver;  I  have  never  obtained  anything  but  the  white.  It  is  as 
sensitive  to  the  light  as  the  chloride,  and  can  be  toned  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  has  one  advantage  over  the  chloride,  however — light  decom¬ 
poses  the  white  silicate  into  a  purple  silicate ;  and  this  is  insoluble 
in  certain  menstrua,  whilst  the  white  is  perfectly  decomposed  by  the 
same.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  need  not  then  be  used  at  all,  nor  any 
noxious  sulphur  compound.  Thus  is  eliminated  one  source  of  fading 
from  the  silver  print,  and  a  silicate  of  silver  forming  the  image  I 
imagine  its  permanency  is  guaranteed  to  a  great  extent,  and  that 
to  an  enameller  silicate  might  prove  of  some  value,  the  silicate  of 
silver  being  present  to  aid  his  operations.  As  I  am  not  an  adept  at 
this  process,  I  leave  it  to  abler  hands. 

I  may  state  one  other  result  of  my  experiments  with  the  silicates, 
viz.,  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  pure  silicon  in  an  easy  and  cheap 
manner.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  Lieut.  R.E.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S. 


OUR  PROFESSION:  WHAT  IS  IT? 

[  A  communication  to  the  Indianapolis  Photographic  Association.] 

Were  I  to  propound  this  question  to  a  mixed  multitude,  the  answers 
I  would  receive  might  be  as  mixed  as  the  assembly ;  but  all  intelligent 
photographers  will,  of  course,  answer  as  the  voice  of  one  man,  that  it  is 
an  art.  And  yet  I  fear  there  are  not  a  few  engaged  in  it  who  have  no 
just  conception  of  it,  but  look  upon  it  and  follow  it  simply  as  a  trade 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  procure  a  precarious  subsistence  with  less 
labour  than  they  would  have  to  perform  if  engaged  in  a  calling  for  which 
they  are  better  fitted. 
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As  for  myself — while  I  do  not  claim  to  have  a  higher  appreciation  of 
our  profession  than  thousands  of  others  who  are  engaged  in  it — I  hesitate 
not  to  place  it  among  the  liberal  or  fine  arts,  indeed  among  the  finest  of 
the  fine,  for  I  regard  it  as  being  as  capable  of  ennobling  the  natures, 
elevating  the  characters,  and  developing  the  souls  of  all  its  professors 
who  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  it  as  either  poetry,  music,  or  painting; 
and  I  look  upon  the  person  who  follows  it  from  merely  mercenary 
motives,  or  simply  for  the  money  there  is  in  it,  as  being  out  of  his 
element. 

Of  course  money  is  not  to  be  despised.  I  have  a  weakness  in  that 
direction  myself,  and  like  to  see  it  coming  in  freely  ;  but  what  I  mean 
is  that  one  to  be  really  successful  must  be  a  lover  of  the  art,  and  work 
at  it  because  he  loves  it,  and  that  money  must  be  regarded  as  a  means 
and  not  as  an  end. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  the  almost  twenty  years  of  my 
humble  experience  in  the  business,  I  have  had  but  few  pupils  or 
“  apprentices,”  although  not  a  few  have  applied  to  me  for  instructions. 
They  have  usually  shown  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  profession  by 
asking  some  such  questions  as  the  following  : — “  How  much  will  you 
ask  to  ‘learn’  me  the  trade?  ”  or  “how  long  will  it  take  a  ‘fellow’  to 
learn  the  trade  well  enough  to  go  into  some  little  country  place  and 
make  money?”  In  all  such  cases  I  have  invariably  discouraged  the 
applicants. 

Assuming,  now,  that  you  all  agree  with  me  that  our  calling  is  a  noble 
and  dignified  one,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will  still  further  agree 
with  me  that  to  have  our  customers  and  the  public  generally  regard  it 
in  the  same  light  is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts ;  and  to  bring  about  a  con¬ 
summation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  our  conduct  must  be  in  keeping 
with  our  calling — that  is,  noble  and  dignified. 

We  must  treat  our  visitors  and  customers  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  respect,  and  remembering  that  we  are  not  working  simply  for  dollars 
and  cents,  we  must  treat  all  classes  alike,  not  acting  the  fawning  syco¬ 
phant  in  the  presence  of  the  rich,  and  saying  to  the  poor  sit  there  on 
that  footstool  until  I  have  time  to  wait  on  you,  but  each  must  be  waited 
on  in  his  turn,  whether  he  pays  much  or  little. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  effective,  means  of  elevating  the 
character  of  our  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  is  to  treat  each 
other  with  all  due  respect,  not  only  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other, 
but  in  speaking  of  our  competitors  and  their  work.  To  others,  instead 
of  either  saying  or  insinuating  ugly  things,  let  us  remember  the  golden 
rule,  and  speak  of  them  as  we  would  like  to  have  them  speak  of  us. 
Our  petty  jealousies  must  be  put  away,  and  we  must  look  upon 
each  other  as  friends  and  co-labourers  in  this  glorious  and  wonderful 
art. 

To  enable  us  us  to  do  these  desirable  things  I  look  upon  photographic 
associations  as  being  among  the  most  efficient  means.  What  member  of 
our  own  home  association  does  not  see  that  our  meeting  together  from 
time  to  time  is  a  great  advantage  to  us,  in  enabling  us  to  become  better 
acquainted,  and  to  cultivate  a  more  friendly  feeling,  to  improve  our 
skill  by  comparing  our  work,  and  in  more  ways  than  I  shall  take  time 
to  enumerate  ? 

It  is  my  candid  conviction  that  the  National  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  has,  principally  by  its  annual  conventions  and  art  exhibitions,  done 
more  to  bring  our  art  before  the  people  and  to  give  dignity  to  our  call¬ 
ing  than  could  have  been  done  by  any  other  means ;  and  here  let  me 
suggest  that  it  will  be  a  grand  thing  for  us  all  if  we  shall  close  our 
galleries  and  go  in  a  body — employers  and  employes — to  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  National  Photographic  Association,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  May  next,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  comparatively  so  convenient 
to  us.  It  will  pay. 

Upon  the  character  of  our  work,  of  course,  will  depend  to  a  very  lai’ge 
extent  the  estimate  that  the  public  will  place  upon  us  and  our  pro¬ 
fession. 

To  some  extent  this  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the  discovery  of  our 
beautiful  art,  but  it  will  be  especially  true  of  the  future,  for  the  reasons 
that  the  public  taste  is  being  rapidly  educated,  and  a  much  larger 
number  of  people  are  beginning  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  art;  and  therefore  the  photographer  who  is  satisfied  to 
continue  running  in  the  same  old  ruts  that  he  has  been  in  for  years, 
who  sees  no  use  of  photographic  associations,  and  can  get  no  information 
from  reading  our  photographic  publications,  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  himself  deserted  by  his  customers  and  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Judicious  investments  are  the  money  and  time  we  spend  in  purchasing 
and  perusing  our  photographic  periodicals,  and  he  who  avails  himself  of 
the  advantages  thus  afforded  will,  other  things  being  equal,  always  be 
in  advance  of  his  competitors  who  do  not.  True,  he  may  not  be  able  to 
point  to  any  one  particular  thing  he  has  read  which  has  been  of  very 
great  advantage  to  him;  but  still  there  has  been  a  constant  gradual 
growth  of  his  general  knowledge  of  art  which  enables  him  to  produce 
results  far  superior  to  his  best  efforts  of  a  year  ago. 

To  read  a  daily  newspaper  costs  some  money  and  some  time,  yet  in 
the  midst  of  the  awful  events  of  this  marvellous  age  a  person  who  refuses 
to  read  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  will  necessarily  appear  like  a 
heathen  instead  of  the  intelligent  person  he  might  otherwise  be.  In 
other  words,  he  will  find  himself  a  second  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  much  briefer  space  of  time  than  the  original  “Rip”  is  reported 
to  have  occupied  in  his  nap. 


I  would  advise  every  fellow-photographer  who  is  in  the  profession 
because  he  loves  it,  and  who  expects  to  continue  in  it,  to  take  for  his 
motto  “Excelsior;”  and  although  his  ideal  model  of  perfection  may 
appear  pavilioned  far  above  him,  and  the  way  to  reach  it  may  seem 
rugged  and  steep,  let  him  remember  that  it  is  only  while  he  refuses  to 
step  up  that  he  is  so  likely  to  be  jogged  and  elbowed  about  by  the  crowd 
of  competitors,  and  that  so  soon  as  he  shall  have  taken  a  very  few  steps 
upward  he  will  be  able  to  breathe  easier,  and  the  higher  he  ascends  the 
hillside  the  more  easy  the  way  will  appear.  I  know  of  no  easy  or  royal 
road,  however,  upon  which  one  may  travel  in  this  direction. 

One  may  inherit  a  fortune  or  accidentally  discover  a  gold  mine,  but 
the  mental  culture  necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  a  front  rank  in 
photography  or  any  other  art  or  science  comes  not  in  that  way,  but 
rather  by  constant  toil,  watchfulness,  and  care.  Thus  it  is  that  in  our 
profession  there  is  so  much  more  depending  on  the  mind  than  on  the 
mere  mechanical  manipulation,  and  therefore  it  is  properly  placed  among 
the  fine  arts. 

If  there  is  any  art  or  science  that  is  keeping  pace  with  this  wonderful 
age  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  the  photographic  art.  Scarcely  the  time 
allotted  to  one  short  generation  has  elapsed  since  the  immortal 
Daguerre’s  discovery ;  and  what  wonders  has  it  accomplished !  and  how 
numerous,  today,  are  its  applications  and  uses  !  I  would  love  to  speak, 
somewhat  in  detail,  of  the  wonderful  improvements  and  achievements, 
the  various  uses  and  applications,  of  photography,  but  to  do  so  would 
make  my  paper  too  long,  and  I  therefore  reluctantly  forbear. 

I  would  hardly  dare  to  prophesy  with  reference  to  the  progress  or  the 
achievements  of  photography  during  the  next  decade.  Shall  we  ever 
be  able  to  fasten  the  natural  colours  as  they  tempt  and  taunt  us  on  the 
ground  glass  ?  If  it  is  not  a  chemical  impossibility  we  shall ;  but  I  fear 
it  is. 

In  presenting  these  thoughts  my  aim  has  been  to  help  my  fellow- 
photographers  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  profession,  a  higher  degree 
of  self-respect  and  respect  for  each  other,  a  more  dignified  demeanour 
generally,  and  also  to  inspire  them  to  nobler  efforts  and  greater  successes 
in  the  future.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  my  object  I  leave  for  them 
to  determine.  J.  Perky  Elliott. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Berlin  a  question 
cropped  up  which  was  of  some  importance  to  the  character  of  that  body. 
A  member  asked  who  was  the  best  manufacturer  of  instruments,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  query  was  too  indefinite  to  allow  it  to  be  subjected 
to  discussion.  The  subject  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  rock  of 
which  the  Society  had  better  keep  clear,  and  the  President  intimated 
that  the  question  might  be  more  appropriately  put  in  this  form — “Are 
the  objectives  manufactured  by  such  or  such  a  firm  good  for  certain 
purposes  ?  ” 

Herr  Julius  Kruger  pointed  out  the  importance  of  obtaining  some 
method  by  which  the  quality  of  gun-cotton  could  be  ascertained.  He 
argued  that  all  means  hitherto  employed  were  based  upon  purely 
mechanical  modes  of  testing,  and  that  they  continually  proved  unreli¬ 
able.  He  upheld  the  plausibility  of  the  scheme  against  several  dissen¬ 
tients,  who  mentioned  that  the  age  of  the  collodion  affected  its  fluidity ; 
that  a  test  would  serve  no  purpose  even  if  it  could  be  obtained ;  that  no 
prize  should  be  allowed  for  the  invention  of  such  an  instrument;  that 
the  error  lay  in  Herr  Kruger  forgetting  that  the  consistency  of  the 
collodion  might  change  although  the  specific  gravity  would  remain  the 
same ;  and  that  a  hunt  through  the  literature  of  past  years  might  bring 
to  light  what  was  here  sought  after.  The  fluidity  of  the  collodion 
might  be  tested  by  allowing  it  to  flow  from  a  narrow  tube  into  a  gradu¬ 
ated  cylinder,  where  it  could  be  timed  and  measured. 

Oil-cloth  was  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  blotting-paper  in  the 
copying-frame.  Herr  Kruger  thought  that  this  stuff  easily  became 
hard,  and  that  it  might,  moreover,  not  prove  indifferent  to  the  silvered 
paper  at  a  high  summer  temperature.  He  advised  the  use  of  a  plastic 
substance  not  unlike  that  employed  in  the  making  of  printers’  rollers. 
Herr  Stolze  prefers  American  cloth  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool. 

The  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  iron  developer  was  next  considered. 
A  member  considered  it  had  no  effect  whatever.  The  President  con¬ 
curred  in  that  opinion,  and  considered  sugar  only  as  worth  adding. 
Concerning  his  recent  experience  of  the  appearance  of  black  spots  on 
glazed  cardboard,  he  mentioned  that  they  were  caused  by  small  bubbles 
of  air  in  the  glare,  which  on  bursting  were  discovered  to  be  filled  -with 
minute  particles  of  metal.  No  complaints  of  a  similar  nature  were  made 
in  the  case  of  the  common  cardboard. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  petition  about  to  be  presented  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  was  discussed.  We  have-,  in  a  former  number, 
given  our  readers  a  draft  of  this  document.  Some  exception  was 
taken  to  vital  points  by  the  members  assembled  on  the  occasion,  but  a 
few  details  were  severely  argued  and  contested.  The  principal 
objection  was  the  inclusion  of  woodcuts  in  the  prohibitory  clause. 
There  was  no  danger  of  rivalry  between  a  photograph  and  a  woodcut, 
principally  on  account  of  the  lack  of  detail  in  the  latter,  and  the  un¬ 
paralleled  precision  of  the  same  in  the  former ;  hence  it  would  be 
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unjust  to  deprive  the  engraver  of  the  use  of  original  photographs.  The 
x-elations  between  sculpture  and  painting  were  pleaded  as  precedents  ; 
no  restrictions  or  copyrights  existed  between  them.  It  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  mentioned  that  woodcuts  from  enlarged  microscopic 
pictures  might  produce  an  awkward  competition,  considering  that 
under  some  circumstances  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  production 
of  such  photographs  must  be  remunerated  by  their  enhanced  price. 
The  resolution  for  the  insertion  of  the  clause  giving  full  freedom  to  the 
engraver  in  wood  was  carried. 

In  his  article  on  Cameo  Pictures,  Herr  Kruger  recommends  par¬ 
ticular  care  in  cleaning  and  preparing  the  plates.  To  half  a 
kilogramme  of  an  alcohol  collodion  of  good  consistence  two  or  four 
drops  of  castor  oil  and  two  or  four  grammes  of  glycerine  are  to 
be  added,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  brittleness  in  the  collodion 
film,  and  its  shrinking  from  sticking  to,  and  mixing  with,  the  gela¬ 
tine  coating.  This  coating  must  be  put  on  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid 
air-bubbles,  and  after  the  collodion  film  is  perfectly  dry.  The 
finished  prints  are  dipped  into  a  gelatine  solution  (in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  to  twelve  or  fifteen  of  water),  and  next  placed  on  the 
gelatinised  plate,  centre  first.  They  will  at  once  adhere,  and  can  be 
examined  from  the  other  side  of  the  glass.  They  should  not  be  too 
rapidly  dried,  and,  when  dry,  pieces  of  ordinary  foolscap  writing  paper 
of  the  size  of  the  glass  plate,  and  coated  with  common  paste,  are 
fastened  on  the  pictures,  with  which,  after  the  lapse  of  about  half-an- 
hour,  they  are  pulled  off.  The  several  pictures  are  then  cut  out  and 
pressed  by  one  strong  and  resolute  pull,  if  possible.  The  mounting  of 
these  pictui’es  generally  takes  place  before  pressing,  and  in  order  to 
make  this  possible  a  doubly  thick  cardboard  is  used  ;  but  this  is  just  the 
practice  the  author  wishes  to  see  changed.  The  albumen  pictures  are 
to  be  put  on  thin  writing  paper,  and  to  be  pressed  before  mounting. 
The  flat  portions  only — that  is,  the  margins  which  surround  the  oval — 
are  to  be  coated  with  paste  or  gelatine  solution,  and  placed  on  the 
mounts  provided  with  the  name  of  the  firm,  without  spoiling  the 
relief,  which  has  to  be  gently  pressed  on.  The  pictures  are  then 
severally  laid  out  to  dry.  The  mounting  of  the  previously-pressed 
cameos  has  this  particular  advantage — that  the  curvature  of  the  relief 
is  better  preserved,  since  the  margins  cannot  yield  and  expand,  being 
attached  to  the  cardboard.  Three  months’  time  has  caused  no  percep¬ 
tible  change  in  this  respect  in  samples  prepared  by  the  author,  who 
hopes  to  see  his  plan  adopted. 

Some  remarks  in  Licht  concerning  photography  and  its  claims  to  the 
rank  of  an  art  are  not  inappropriate  comments  during  the  present 
struggle  for  ascendency.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  origin  and  ante¬ 
cedents  of  a  man  or  a  profession  are  often  quoted  as  a  reproach  to  him 
when,  by  his  or  its  success,  public  attention  has  been  roused.  Daguerre’s 
name  is,  after  all,  but  a  name  now-a-days  ;  and  the  productions  of  our 
time  would  astound  our  so-called  originators  as  much  as  people  have  a 
right  to  be  surprised  to  find  so  much  rubbish  by  the  side  of  such  grand 
achievements  as  we  can  now  boast  of.  The  coming  generation,  more¬ 
over,  is  badly  provided  for.  The  learners,  appi’entices  and  assistants, 
are  not  thoroughly  looked  after.  They  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  offered  to  them  by  the  numerous  existing  societies 
and  the  well-established  photographic  literature.  They  are  not  up 
in  what  our  periodicals  make  it  easy  for  any  one  to  know  with 
comparatively  little  trouble,  and  they  rejoice  in  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  how  to  manage  the  several  mechanical  appliances.  But 
study  is  indispensable.  What  is  beautiful  in  art  is  the  same  in 
photography.  Their  field  of  usefulness  is  also  the  same.  Pictorial 
representation  comprises  portraits,  groups,  studies  from  nature,  land¬ 
scapes,  sea  views,  animal  and  still  life.  A  skilful  photographer — 
one  who  is  gifted  with  a  sense  for  some  tones  between  white  and  black — 
will  take  care  that  they  are  not  lost  in  developing ;  while  a  clumsy 
operator,  unfit  for  being  either  painter  or  photographer,  will  lose  all 
that  is  agreeable  and  beautiful  to  behold.  The  difficulties  increase  in 
the  case  of  groups.  The  painter  has  it  all  his  own  way  there ;  the  pho¬ 
tographer  must  select  the  best  at  hand.  But  in  either  case  monotony 
and  crowding  must  be  avoided,  and  a  good  impression  on  the  beholder 
obtained.  In  studies  from  nature  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  His  command  of  illumination  cannot  be  surpassed ;  and  besides 
the  powers  he  derives  from  nature  he  can  improve  by  artificial  reflection, 
insertion  of  coloured  glasses,  &c.  In  the  representation  of  the  nude  the 
softness  of  the  lines  must  be  preserved,  and  the  entire  effect  must  impress 
the  beholder  with  an  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  feeling  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  artist.  Well- chosen  decorations  are  never  more  desirable  than 
in  instances  of  this  kind.  We  have  at  present  very  few  really  good 
landscapists.  This  may  be  due  to  wind  and  weather  or  to  the  unremu- 
nerative  kind  of  work ;  but  the  photographer  has  no  more  grievances 
than  the  painter  in  this  respect.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which  is 
almost  the  first  criterion  of  the  artist’s  capabilities,  and  that  is  the  effect 
of  his  sky.  Instead  of  a  monotonous  blank  or  blot  on  the  back  of  the 
picture,  there  ought  to  be  an  expression  of  the  vanishing  in  the  distance 
and  an  appropriate  arrangement  of  clouds.  This,  of  course,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  can  only  obtain  by  coupling  his  negatives ;  but  his  choice  will 
nevertheless  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  and,  in  fact,  decide  the  value 
of  his  compositions.  Arminius. 


RETOUCHING  MADE  EASY. 

I  use  (says  Mr.  R.  D.  Neal,  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer)  finely- 
ground  tripoli,  such  as  is  found  at  Neosho,  Missouri,  by  the  mountain 
in  quautity,  although  there  may  be  other  tripolis  just  as  good.  I  also 
use  finely-ground  cuttle-fish  bone  or  pumice  stone.  To  grind  them  to 
suit  me  I  take  an  old  onc-lialf-size  ground  glass  and  a  four-ounce  nitrate 
of  silver  bottle  for  a  muller.  I  take  the  bottle  to  a  dentist’s  office,  and 
ask  for  the  privilege  of  grinding  the  bottom  on  his  largest  corundum  or 
emery  Avlieel.  Now  we  have  a  good  stone  and  muller  (as  the  painter 
says).  With  these  I  grind  either  as  finely  as  I  can,  little  at  a  time,  until  I 
have  accumulated  enough  to  last  me  a  year  or  more ;  an  ounce  of  each  will 
be  sufficient.  Now  I  put  upon  a  slab  of  wood,  or  bottom  of  my  drawer, 
three  small  bunches,  as  follows : — One  of  tripoli,  one  of  pumice  stone, 
and  one  of  Venetian  red,  all  finely  ground.  For  Venetian  red  (not 
being  fine  enough  without)  for  rubbing  in  or  on  I  generally  use  a  quarter- 
inch  finely-ground  bristle  brush,  such  as  can  be  had  of  any  stock  dealer. 
With  this  1  can  get  a  finer  dead  surface  and  a  consequently  finer  finish. 
For  a  recently- varnished  negative  the  tripoli  is  the  best,  and  if  the 
negative  is  thin  mix  in  some  Venetian  red  to  shut  off  the  chemical  rays. 
With  the  small  bristle  brush  you  can  get  near  the  eyes  and  hair  without 
producing  a  blur.  I  then  only  blow  off  the  surplus  powder  (not  dust 
off),  and  pi’oceed  to  retouch  with  a  No.  2  Faber,  and  sometimes  a  No.  1 
Faber,  pencil,  but  this  is  seldom  needed.  I  use  spectacles  in  connection 
with  a  hand  magnifying  glass,  such  as  can  be  had  of  any  stock  dealer; 
at  least  I  found  no  trouble  in  getting  a  very  nice  one  for  82.50  of  J.  H. 
Tesch  and  Co.  It  is  two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  nice 
German  silver  ring  or  band  round  the  lens,  with  handle  to  suit.  I 
hold  the  glass  in  one  hand  and  retouch  with  the  other.  This  is  where 
the  easy  part  comes  in.  The  lens  genei’ally  with  younger  eyes  than  mine 
would  do  veiy  well  with  the  magnifying  lens  alone. 

1  formei'ly  used  spectacles,  but  I  occasionally  would  hear  the  remark 
made  by  pei’sons  looking  at  my  woi'k  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  the 
small-pox.  8o  1  found  that  1  must  do  still  finer  work  ;  hence  the 
glasses.  I  ixow  find  that  I  can,  without  straining  my  eyes,  equal  the 
sui’face  of  axxy  of  the  best  retouchers. 

On  old  negatives,  where  the  varnish  is  very  hard  by  age,  the  cuttle¬ 
fish  bone  is  best  ;  with  a  rub  that  is  quite  hard  you  will  find  the  bristle 
brush  just  the  thing.  The  ball  of  the  fore-finger  is  sometimes  used,  but 
there  are  little  indentations  in  the  varnish  that  will  remain  untouched. 

I  use  a  stippling  motion — that  is,  a  constant  touching  with  the  sharp 
point  of  the  pencil — and  sometimes  a  rub  or  patching  motion  ;  and  if  I 
cannot  succeed  with  either  in  touching  out  the  transparency  I  wish,  I 
leave  it  for  india-ink.  The  lights  of  the  picture  should  be  carried  up  as 
well  as  the  shadows,  otherwise  the  picture  will  be  flattened  somewhat. 
It  should  retain  its  spherical  roundness  in  all  its  parts,  although  some 
deep  shadows  should  be  lighted  up  with  the  Venetian  red.  If  the  tresses 
of  the  hair  need  more  definition  use  India  ink  with  a  fine  sable-hair  brush. 
With  these  you  can  obtain  any  sharpness  you  may  desire.  You  can 
always  tell  by  the  print  whether  it  suits  you  or  not.  This  part  of  the 
programme  needs  considerable  practice.  Nature  seems  to  have  con¬ 
ferred  this  power  on  some,  but  others,  again,  are  in  a  manner  destitute 
of  this  gift. 

The  tresses  can  be  extended  over  the  head  or  shouldei's,  even  where 
there  are  none,  by  carrying  out  the  definition  with  ink  on  the  negative ; 
and  after  the  print  is  made  and  mounted  touch  in  the  shadows  to  suit 
the  taste,  being  careful  not  to  touch  out  the  lights  you  first  made  on 
the  negative.  After  all  is  done,  enamel  out  the  dead  sui’face  of  the 
ink  with  Notman’s  enamel.  You  can  vary  the  tone  of  the  india-ink  by 
mixing  fine  Venetian  red  with  it  at  the  time  of  putting  on.  Indian  red 
is  preferable  to  Venetian  red. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  used  the  Indian  red,  and  find  it  much 
finer. 


©nr  ©bitnrial  Cable. 


Ox  the  Choice  and  Use  of  Photographic  Lenses. 

By  J.  H.  Dallmeyer. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  compendium  of  excellent  and  sound  practical  advice 
on  the  selection  and  use  of  photographic  lenses,  with  special  reference  to 
those  manufactured  by  the  author.  It  is  mainly  intended  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  numerous  inquiries  which  from  time  to  time  Mr.  Dall- 
mayer,  as  a  manufacturing  optician,  is  constantly  receiving  from  his 
clientele.  We  give  the  following  extract,  which  we  feel  sure  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers : — 

To  find  the  angle  of  vieio,  or  the  amount  of  subject  included  in  a 
picture,  ascertain  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  and  measure  the  base 
line  of  the  picture.  Upon  a  sheet  of  paper  draw  a  line  of  the  same 
length  as  the  latter,  bisect  it,  and  let  fall  a  perpendicular  exactly  equal 
in  length  to  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens;  join  the  extremity  of 
bisected  line  and  perpendicular  by  another  line.  Now  apply  a  protractor, 
and  measure  the  angle  included  between  these  two  lines,  and  the  angle 
read  off,  multiplied  by  two,  is  the  angle  included  in  the  pictui'e.  Or, 
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with  the  data  known  as  above,  and  a  table  of  natural  sines  and  tangents 
at  hand,  divide  half  the  base  line  of  the  picture  by  the  equivalent  focus 
of  the  lens;  find  in  the  tables  under  the  heading  “tangents”  the  same 
ciphers  as  the  above  quotient,  and  the  corresponding  angle,  multiplied 
by  two,  is  the  angle  included  in  the  picture. 

The  following  particulars  may  be  of  service : — 

If  the  base  line,  or  the  longest  side  of  the  picture,  is  equal  to  the 
equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  the  angle  included  is  53°;  if  the  base  line 
measures  1|  the  equivalent  focus  the  angle  is  64°;  if  it  is  74°;  if  If 
it  is  82°;  if  twice  it  is  90°. 

Depth  of  focus,  or  depth  of  definition,  is  dependent  upon  the  aperture 
and  the  focal  length  of  a  lens.  It  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
diameter  of  the  opening  or  aperture  is  reduced,  and  it  diminishes  as  the 
square  for  any  increase  in  the  size  of  picture,  or  the  focal  length  of  lens. 
Hence,  the  shorter  the  focal  length,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
greater  the  “depth,”  or  the  nearer  may  be  an  object  in  the  foreground, 
beyond  which  everything  else  will  be  in  practically  good  focus. 

The  rapidity  of  a  lens  depends  upon  the  relation  or  the  ratio  of 
aperture  to  the  equivalent  focus.  To  ascertain  this,  divide  the 
equivalent  focus  by  the  diameter  of  the  actual  working  aperture  of  the 
lens  in  question  ;  and  note  down  the  quotient  as  the  denominator  of  a 
fraction  with  1,  or  unity,  for  the  numerator.  Thus,  to  find  the  ratio 
of  a  lens  of  2  inches  diameter  and  6  inches  focus,  divide  the  focus  by 
the  aperture,  or  6  divided  by  2  equals  3,  i.  e. ,  k  is  the  intensity  ratio. 
Another  lens,  of  4  inches  diameter  and  24  inches  focus,  has  £  for  its 
intensity  ratio;  and  this  ratio  once  ascertained,  it  only  remains  to 
multiply  each  denominator  by  itself  to  find  their  comparative  rapidities. 
As  above,  the  ratio  of  the  2-inch  lens  is  £,  or  3  x  3  equals  9 ;  the  ratio 
of  the  4-inch  lens  is  £,  or  6  x  6  equals  36.  Therefore,  if  the  2-inch  lens 
requires  9  seconds  exposure,  the  4-inch  lens  necessitates  36  seconds ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  2-inch  lens  is  four  times  quicker  acting  than  the 
4-inch. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  order  to  find  the  real  intensity 
ratio ,  the  diameter  of  the  actual  working  aperture  must  be  ascertained. 
This  is  easily  accomplished  in  the  case  of  single  lenses  worked  with 
front  stops,  or  for  double  combination  lenses  used  with  the  full  opening, 
these  merely  requiring  the  application  of  a  pair  of  compasses  or  rule. 
But  when  double  or  triple-combination  lenses  are  used,  with  stops 
inserted  between  the  combinations,  it  is  somewhat  more  troublesome ;  for 
it  is  obvious  that  in  this  case  the  diameter  of  the  stop  employed  is  not 
the  measure  of  the  actual  pencil  of  light  transmitted  by  the  front  com¬ 
bination.  To  ascertain  this  focus  for  a  distant  object,  remove  the 
focussing  screen  and  replace  it  by  the  collodion  slide,  having  previously 
inserted  a  piece  of  cardboard  in  place  of  the  pi’epared  plate.  Make  a 
small  round  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cardboard  with  a  piercer,  and  now 
remove  to  a  darkened  room.  Apply  a  candle  close  to  the  hole,  and  observe 
the  illuminated  patch  visible  upon  the  front  combination ;  the  diameter 
of  this  circle,  carefully  measured,  is  the  actual  working  aperture  of  the 
lens  in  question  for  the  particular  stop  employed.  The  operation  must, 
of  course,  be  repeated  for  any  other  sized  stop  that  is  inserted  between 
the  lenses. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  photographers  generally,  if  in  the 
description  of  experiments,  &c. ,  the  above  intensity  ratio  were  always 
recorded,  as  it  is  the  only  real  standard  of  comparison  between  the 
rapidities  of  different  lenses. 

The  back  focus  of  double-combination  lenses,  as,  for  instance,  of  a 
portrait  lens,  depends  upon  the  separation  or  interval  between  the  two 
combinations ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  variable  quantity,  and  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  comparison  between  lenses  of  different  construction. 
The  true  standard  of  comparison  for  double  or  multiple  combination 
lenses  is  what  is  termed  the  equivalent  focus,  or  the  equivalent  focal 
length,  viz.,  that  quantity,  or  length,  which  is  equal  to  the  solar  focus 
(or  the  focus  for  parallel  rays)  of  a  thin  single  lens,  such  as  a  spectacle 
eye  lens.  Hence  the  name  equivalent  focus. 

Since,  however,  the  size  of  an  image  produced  by  any  lens  is  always 
in  exact  porportion  to  its  equivalent  focus,  the  latter  can  readily  be 
determined  if  the  former  is  known,  and  vice  versd.  To  judge,  then,  of 
the  comparative  focal  lengths  of  any  two  lenses  we  have  only  to  place 
them  side  by  side  and  to  compare  the  size  of  their  respective  images, 
both  pointing  to  the  same  object.  For  example : — 

A  spectacle  eye  lens  has  a  solar  focus  of  exactly  10  inches,  and  the 
size  of  image  produced  by  it  of  some  distant  object  measures  4  inches 
in  height;  the  same  object  focussed  upon  with  a  portrait  lens  measures 
8  inches  on  the  screen.  Required  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  portrait 
lens.  Then,  by  simple  proportion,  as  the  size  of  image  of  the  one  is  to 
that  of  the  other,  so  also  are  their  foci,  or  as  4  :  8  :  :  10  :  20  inches,  the 
equivalent  focus  of  the  portrait  lens  in  question. 

The  above  method  affords  a  ready  means  of  comparing  the  relative 
focal  lengths  of  different  lenses  when  placed  side  by  side  ;  but  to 
arrive  at  the  absolute  equivalent  focus  of  a  given  combination  is  some¬ 
what  more  troublesome  and  involves  the  possession  of  a  single  lens, 
the  solar  focus  of  which  has  to  be  measured  with  great  care. 

There  is,  however,  a  readier  mode  for  ascertaining  the  absolute 
equivalent  focus  of  any  combination  lens,  and  this  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  almost  every  purpose  ;  besides  wTiicb,  no  adjunct  is 
required,  other  than  that  in  the  possession  of  every  photographer.  It 
depends  upon  a  law  in  optics,  namely,  that  when  the  size  of  the  image 


produced  by  a  lens  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  object,  then  the 
distance  between  the  object  and  the  focussing  screen  measures  exactly 
four  times  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens. 

To  find  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  given  lens,  proceed  as  follows  : — 
Take  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  as  a  drawing-board,  with  a  piece  of  paper 
stretched  upon  it,  place  it  before  the  camera,  and  adjust  it  at  right 
angles  to  the  lens  in  two  planes,  as  is  customary  for  copying  pictures  or 
maps.  Draw  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  upon  the  paper, 
and  see  that  the  point  of  intersection  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the 
lens  and  the  centre  of  the  focussing  screen.  On  each  side  of  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  lines  measure  and  mark  off  with  a  pair  of  compasses  a 
certain  distance,  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  base  line  of  the 
focussing  screen.  Now  proceed,  as  in  copying,  for  equal  size  or  scale, 
i.e.,  adjust  the  distance  between  lens  and  object  and  lens  and  screen, 
until  the  image  of  the  mapped  line  on  the  screen,  when  sharply  defined, 
is  exactly  equal  in  length  to  that  on  the  paper.  The  pair  of  compasses 
already  made  use  of  answers  the  purpose.  Now  remove  the  lens, 
and  carefully  measure  the  distance  between  the  paper  and  the  focussing 
screen,  and  one-fourth,  of  this  distance  is  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens 
in  question.  The  approximate  optical  centre  of  the  lens  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  at  one  and  the  same  operation.  For  this  purpose,  replace  the 
lens,  without  altering  the  arrangement,  and  make  a  mark  upon  the 
mounting  or  tube  exactly  equal  to  one-lialf  the  distance  between  the 
paper  and  focussing  screen,  measuring  from  the  former.  This  point 
marked  upon  the  lens  tube  indicates  the  optical  centre  of  the  com¬ 
bination,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  zero  from  which  to  calculate  or  to  measure 
the  distance  of  the  object  and  the  focussing  screen,  either  for  enlarging 
or  reducing  to  a  given  scale. 

To  find  the  exact  positions  of  the  object  and  the  focussing  screen, 
both  measured  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens,  for  a  given  enlarge¬ 
ment,  add  1  to  the  number  of  times  you  wish  to  enlarge,  which,  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  gives  the  position  of  the  focussing 
screen,  or  indicates  the  required  length  of  the  camera  ;  and  this  length 
divided  by  the  number  of  times  of  enlargement  gives  the  position  of 
the  object  that  is  to  be  enlarged.  Thus,  required  to  enlarge  a  5  x  4 
negative  four  times  ( i .  e.,  to  20  x  16  inches),  with  an  8-inch  equivalent 
focus  lens,  then  to  4  x  1,  equals  5,  multiplied  by  8,  equals  40  inches, 
or  the  length  of  the  camera  or  position  of  the  focussing  screen  ;  and  40 
divided  by  4,  equals  10  inches,  the  distance  at  which  to  place  the 
negative  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens.  For  reducing,  the  positions 
of  object  and  focussing  screen  are  as  follow  : — Add  1  to  the  number  of 
times  you  wish  to  reduce,  and  multiply  by  the  equivalent  focus  of  the 
lens,  the  product  gives  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lens  ;  and 
this,  divided  by  the  number  of  times  you  wish  to  reduce,  indicates  the 
position  of  the  focussing  screen  or  the  length  of  the  camera.  In  the 
above  example  we  have  only  to  change  the  place  of  object  for  the  screen, 
and  vice  versd,  when  the  positions  are  correct  for  reducing  to  £  scale. 

In  copying  transparencies,  carefully  guard  against  any  other  but 
parallel  rays  being  made  use  of  for  the  formation  of  the  image.  To 
effect  this,  place  a  parallel  box  of  light  wood  or  paper  projecting  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  in  front  of  the  transparency  ;  the  box  should  be 
blackened  inside,  or,  better  still,  lined  with  velvet,  or  provided  with 
several  diaphragms  with  openings  of  the  same  size  as  the  transparency. 

Always  endeavour  to  shade  the  lens  as  much  as  possible,  i.e.,  keep 
from  it  all  extraneous  light  not  actually  used  for  the  formation  of  the 
image,  and  the  resulting  picture  will  have  its  brilliancy  proportionally 
augmented.  This  remark  applies  more  especially  to  double  or  multiple- 
combination  lenses. 

The  glasses  composing  a  lens  should  be  free  from  veins,  striae,  &c., 
and  the  several  surfaces  should  be  well  polished  by  the  optician  ;  any 
remaining  dull  or  grey  appearance  after  careful  wiping  indicates 
defective  polish.  The  presence  of  a  few  air-bubbles  does  not  in  any 
wag  affect  the  performance  of  a  lens  ;  but,  unfortunately,'  everyone  can 
see  these,  whereas  other  defects  much  more  serious  can  only  be  detected 
by  a  practised  eye.  The  more  limpid  or  colourless  the  glass  the  better 
the  lens. 

The  fewer  the  number  of  reflecting  surfaces,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  greater  the  brilliancy  of  the  resulting  picture. 

The  smaller  the  diameters  of  double  combination  lenses,  and  the 
nearer  that  they  are  placed  together,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
greater  the  freedom  from  flare. 

Keep  the  lenses  as  much  as  possible  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  guard 
against  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  otherwise  some  kinds  of  glass 
are  liable  to  tarnish,  or  wTiat  is  technically  termed  to  “sweat.”  When¬ 
ever  any  moisture  becomes  visible  upon  any  surface,  at  once  remove  it 
by  wiping  with  a  soft  cambric  or  old  silk  handkerchief  ;  otherwise 
resort  to  wiping  only  when  particles  of  dust  adhere  so  firmly  to  the 
glass  that  they  cannot  be  removed  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush.  Never 
attempt  to  polish  the  lenses  with  any  kind  of  powder  whatever. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — In  our  report  of  the  last 
meeting  of  this  society  we  stated  that  a  steel  plate  that  had  been  coated 
with  nickel  had  been  exhibited  by  the  Nickel  Plating  Company.  We 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J ames  Quarm,  in  ’which  he  states  that  the 
plate  was  not  exhibited  by  the  above-named  company,  but  by  himself. 
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M,  Davanne  on  Colonel  Wortley’s  Process. —  The  Portrait 

Studio. — New  Actinic  Light. — The  Salamander. — Astigmation. 
At  the  March  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  M.  Davanne 
expressed  the  following  opinion  respecting  the  process  of  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley.  I  translate  literally  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society : — 

“  Two  plates  were  exposed  in  a  fine  light  to  the  buildings  in  view  of  my 
atelier.  The  view  lens,  of  about  eighteen  centimetres  focus,  was  suitably  dia- 
phragmed  to  take  an  image  sufficiently  sharp.  A  first  exposure  of  two  seconds 
gave  a  proof  a  little  over-exposed.  Another  plate  exposed  one  second  gave  a 
complete  image. 

“  The  development  is  done  by  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  bromide  of  potassium.  The  proof  which  developes  in  all  its  parts 
only  presents,  so  to  speak,  a  phantom  of  an  image,  which  you  strengthen  with 
pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

“The  experiment  was  repeated  in  order  to  take  portraits  in  the  atelier ,  and 
Colonel  Wortley  took  with  a  quick  lens  and  full  aperture  several  portraits  of 
Mr.  Sutton— one  of  them  in  five  seconds. 

“  The  result  in  point  of  rapidity  is  then  a  certain  fact,  but,  in  my  own 
opinion,  we  cannot  yet  compare  proofs  thus  obtained  with  those  given  by 
good  wet  collodion. 

“  The  proofs  of  the  exterior  approached  this  near  enough.  The  portraits, 
always  more  delicate,  were  in  their  ensemble  less  satisfactory.  However,  the 
fact  of  rapidity  being  admitted,  it  may  be  that  some  irregularities  which 
necessarily  accompany  a  new  process  may  be  the  result  of  manipulations, 
still  imperfectly  tried,  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  and  that  they  disappear 
when  practice  will  have  made  known  the  necessary  improvements.” 

In  reference  to  the  portraits,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  M. 
Davanne’s  studio  is  not  at  all  well  constructed  for  portraiture,  there 
being  too  many  cross  lights,  as  well  as  light  from  the  zenith  falling  on 
the  crown  cf  the  head  of  the  sitter.  It  is  rather  a  chemist’s  than  an 
artist’s  studio.  The  bromide  process  will,  I  think,  be  found  not  well 
adapted  to  portraiture  in  this  common  style  of  glass  room.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  a  glass  room  built  on  the  most  scientific  principles.  For  land¬ 
scapes,  however,  it  is  particularly  well  adapted,  on  account  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  way  in  which  it  deals  with  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 
It  seems  to  be  free  from  the  vices  of  the  iodide  process,  where  strong 
contrasts  are  concerned.  A  properly- constructed  studio  for  portraits 
is  a  thing  of  the  future. 

In  one  of  my  portraits  taken  in  M.  Davanne’s  studio  the  eyes  were 
quite  extinguished  by  the  glare  of  light,  and  appeared  without  pupils, 
like  the  eyes  of  a  statue !  This  was  no  fault  of  the  Colonel’s  plates  or 
of  his  manipulation.  Why  will  photographers  never  understand  that 
the  eyes  of  the  sitter  should  always  be  directed  into  darkness,  the 
camera  being  also  in  the  dark?  And  why  will  they  not  understand 
that  light  should  never  fall  from  the  zenith  upon  the  top  of  the  head  of 
the  sitter  ? 

On  the  subject  of  obtaining  an  actinic  light  by  burning  sulphide  of 
carbon  in  contact  with  oxygen,  M.  Davanne  gives  his  brethren  of  the 
camera  some  advice,  which  amounts  to  pretty  much  the  same  as  Mr. 
Punch  once  gave  to  persons  about  to  marry — Don’t !  The  vapour  is 
explosive  like  that  of  ether,  the  smell  is  fetid,  and  one  product  of  the 
combustion  is  sulphurous  acid,  which  would  soon  render  an  apartment 
uninhabitable. 

An  amateur  photographer  in  London,  Mr.  F.  G.  Lloyd,  of  the  paper 
mills  at  Bow,  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following  information  respecting 
the  salamander,  accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  some  chameleons  in 
a  cage.  He  says : — 

“The  wonderful  stories  about  the  salamander  are  all  fabulous.  About  nine 
years  ago  I  used  to  keep  seven  or  eight  of  these  creatures,  and  continually 
handled  them  whilst  attempting  to  tame  them,  which  I  never  succeeded  in 
doing,  although  I  did  with  glow-worms,  common  snakes,  and  tree-frogs.  About 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  they  are  common,  and  may  be  bought  for  three¬ 
pence  each ;  in  London  I  think  for  about  seven-and-sixpence  a  couple.  They 
are  deep  black,  with  large  bright  yellow  spots  or  patches— very  coarse-looking 
for  a  lizard,  and  cold  and  clammy  to  the  touch.” 

The  postman  has  just  brought  me  a  pamphlet  from  M.  Camille  Silvy, 
describing  some  very  curious  adventures  through  which  he  has  passed 
since  I  last  saw  him.  I  will,  perhaps,  give  a  sketch  of  them  in  a  future 
letter. 

The  word  “astigmation”  has  crept  into  use  amongst  photographers, 
but  at  Cambridge  we  used  to  call  it  “astigmatism,”  and  it  is  always  so 
called  in  scientific  works  on  optics.  The  word  was  coined  by  Dr. 


Wliewell,  late  Master  of  Trinity,  to  denote  the  advance  of  a  point  in  a 
pencil  of  rays.  I  once  used  the  word  in  an  article  in  Photoyraphic 
Notes,  and  the  printers  mistook  my  for  “on,”  so  that  it  was 

rendered  astigmation ;  but  I  had  never  seen  it  thus  rendered  before.  Is 
it  possible  that  this  misprint  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  alteration 
in  the  word  ? 

I  note  Colonel  Wortley’s  remarks  at  page  104.  I  put  great  faith  in 
his  observations  of  minute  differences  in  the  behaviour  of  his  films,  and 
have  more  confidence  in  his  appreciation  of  what  a  good  negative  ought 
to  be  than  that  of  any  other  man  I  know.  He  goes  in  thoroughly  for 
harmony  and  softness,  which  is  what  we  want.  He  is  an  indefatigable 
experimentalist,  and  we  all  owe  him  much  gratitude  for  placing  his 
results  so  freely  at  our  service.  He  has  earned  for  himself  an 
honourable  niche  in  the  photographic  temple  of  fame. 

Redon ,  April  20,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A. 

MR.  STILLMAN  ON  COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  in  a  paper  on  Commercial  Dry 
Plates,  read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  criticises 
and  discusses  my  new  uranium  process.  He  discusses  the  action  of  the 
uranium  being  that  of  a  developer  and  not  a  sensitiser,  and  in  another 
place  suggests  that  its  value  is  chiefly  that  of  giving  great  keeping 
qualities  to  the  plates.  In  another  part  of  his  paper  I  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  : — “The  Wortley  plates  I  have  not  been  able  to  get,  in 
spite  of  repeated  applications,  and  I  shall  defer  experiment  on  them  till 
the  supply  is  more  equal  to  the  demand.” 

Allow  me  to  say  clearly  and  distinctly  that  though  my  uranium  dry 
plates  have  been  advertised  in  your  columns  for  upwards  of  two  months 
as  obtainable  by  letter  addressed  to  myself  or  my  manager,  no  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  sort  or  kind  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Stillman  for  my  uranium 
dry  plates.  The  statement,  then,  that  “in  spite  of  repeated  applica¬ 
tions  ”  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  them  is  deliberately  and  wilfully 
untrue.  I  will  say  no  more  as  to  what  my  opinion  is  as  to  Mr.  Stillman’s 
conduct  in  this  matter,  because  as  Mr.  Stillman  imputes  to  me  in  that 
statement  what  would,  had  his  statement  been  true,  have  been  gross  dis¬ 
courtesy  to  him  and  unpardonable  neglect  on  my  part,  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  resist  to  the  utmost  such  a  stigma  being  thrown  upon  me  by 
Mr.  Stillman,  and  I  shall  therefore  obtain  an  elucidation  of  the  question 
in  another  manner. 

I  now  take  the  liberty  of  appealing  to  the  photographic  public  in 
general  as  to  any  attack  Mr.  Stillman  may  in  future  make  upon  me. 
They  will  remember  that  in  the  winter  of  1870-1  I  published  for  their 
benefit  a  method  of  converting  old  printing-frames  into  combination 
printing-frames  at  the  expense  of  a  few  shillings.  It  was  pretended  by 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  that  my  publication  of  this  for  the  benefit  of  the 
photographic  public  was  an  infringement  of  his  patent,  and  an  action  at 
law  was  brought  against  me  on  the  question.  This  action  was  decided  in 
my  favour  and  a  judgment  with  costs  given  against  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
from  that  moment  Mr.  Stillman  has  shown  his  enmity  against  me.  Mr. 
Stillman  is  the  patentee  of  certain  improvements  in  a  camera,  and 
resents  my  action  in  having  caused  a  judgment  to  be  pronounced  which 
will  make  it  impossible  to  uphold  any  patent  that  is  not  grounded  on 
real  and  absolute  novelty ;  hence  his  bitterness  to  me,  and  I  appeal  with 
some  confidence  to  the  photographic  public  to  give  me  their  support 
against  his  enmity. 

I  am  working  constantly  for  them,  my  experiments  are  made  for 
their  benefit  and  published,  and  the  reasons  why  my  dry  plates  have 
been  brought  out  commercially  have  been  as  follows : — It  was  seen  fit, 
at  first,  to  deny  that  my  process  was  different  from  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s, 
and  from  that  moment  I  determined  to  take  the  most  prectical  and  un¬ 
deniable  method  of  proving  that  I  could  make  dry  plates  of  much 
greater  sensitiveness  and  of  better  quality  than  any  that  could  be  made 
by  any  published  formula  of  Mr.  Lea’s.  In  doing  this  I  have  in  no 
way  sacrificed  my  entire  independence  and  freedom  of  action,  but  have 
continued  to  publish  all  matters  of  importance  that  have  come  out  of 
my  experiments,  being  influenced  in  this  course  by  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  my  dry  plates  commercially  is  of  no  importance  to  me  com¬ 
pared  to  the  desire  I  have  to  benefit  those  workers  in  photography  who 
have  not  time  to  undertake  long  series  of  experiments,  which  time  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  during  the  past  three  years  to  have  had  at  my 
disposal. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  N.  W.,  April  24,  1872. 

— ♦-  ■ — 

PSYCHIC- FORCE  CARTES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  report  progress.  No.  27  was  the  last  number  reported 
on  in  your  issue  of  the  12th  inst.  I  shall  send  you  a  list  of  subsequent 
psychic-force  cartes. 

To  you  I  call  it  psychic  force,  because  your  J  ournal  is  a  scientific  one, 
and  is  read  by  the  Royal  Society  and  Dr.  Carpenter  and  scientific  men, 
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who  look  down  with  hauteur  on  “  popular  delusions.”  But  when  I 
write  to  the  Medium  I  call  it  spirit  cartes,  to  humour  their  “de¬ 
lusion,”  after  the  manner  of  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Hudson  is  awfully  plagued 
and  puzzled,  for,  being  only  a  practical,  hard- working  photographer,  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  niceties  of  psychic  force.  Lots  of  people  have 
been  to  him,  all  expecting  a  psychic  figure,  and  they  cannot  at  all  com¬ 
prehend  why  A  should  get  one  and  B  not  ;  in  fact,  they  aie  very 
discontented.  They  should  go  to  your  friend  in  Camden  Town,  in  the 
psychic  line  of  business.  He  could  give  every  one  of  them  a  psychic- 
force  figure — nothing  easier ;  in  fact,  they  might  choose  one  for 
themselves. 

I  don’t  suppose  it  is  your  business  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  why 
and  wherefore  some  have  these  figures  and  some  not  ;  but  if  you  don’t 
think  it  incompatible  with  science  I  will  tell  you. 

There  are  white  men  and  black  men — “you  know  that”  very  well. 
Now  there  are  as  many  shades  of  sensitiveness  in  human  beings  as 
there  are  gradations  from  the  whitest  man  to  the  blackest.  Home 
(particularly  women)  have  nerves  so  sensitive  that  the  slightest  kindness 
or  unkindness  acts  on  them  like  an  electric  shock.  Others  have  no 
more  feeling  than  a  paving-stone. 

Then,  again :  there  is  relative  sensitiveness.  A  person  may  be  very 
sensitive  as  regards  one  person,  but  not  at  all  as  regards  another. 

Now  your  scientific  readers  will  smile  at  my  delusion,  when  I  say 
that  I  believe  that  the  quantity  of  sensitiveness  and  relative  sensitive¬ 
ness  affects  not  only  the  production  but  materially  the  character  of 
these  psychic-foi’ce  figures.  This  (if  true)  is  a  scientific  remark  ;  for, 
although  sensitiveness  is  immaterial,  the  figure  produced  is  a  material 
object.  I  am  afraid  I  am  trespassing  too  much  on  your  space. — I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  Samuel  Guppy. 

1,  Morland  Villas,  Highbury  Hill  Park, 

April  19,  1872.  ^ 

COMMERCIAL  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Journal  of  Friday  last  I  notice  a  paper  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Stillman  on  the  respective  merits  of  various  commercial  dry 
plates.  Although  not  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  commercial 
photography,  I  scarcely  think  it  fair  to  commercial  men  that  their  pro¬ 
ductions  should  be  placed  in  antagonism  before  the  public.  My  object, 
however,  in  addressing  you  at  present  is  to  express  my  dissent  from 
some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Stillman  appears  to  have 
arrived. 

With  one  exception  I  am  familiar  with  the  plates  of  the  various 
makers  mentioned  by  him.  As  regards  the  Pollitt  plates  I  have  arrived 
at  a  somewhat  different  conclusion  to  him,  having  on  Saturday  week 
last,  when  out  with  a  few  friends  on  a  photographic  excursion,  taken 
with  me  some  plates  prepared  last  summer  by  Pollitt  and  Co.,  and 
which,  not  having  occasion  to  make  use  of,  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  dark  slides  during  the  remainder  of  the  autumn,  and  from  thence  to 
the  present  time,  and,  after  exposure  and  development,  were  found  to 
yield  negatives  quite  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  This  experience,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  not  in  harmony  with  that  of  Mr.  Stillman,  when 
he  states  that  these  plates  do  not  keep  well,  especially  after  being  placed 
in  the  slides.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  their  behaviour  in  this  respect. 
—  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Homersham. 

New  Kent  Road,  April  23,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

SENDING  GLASS  THROUGH  POST. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  find  on  looking  at  the  British  Postal  Guide  for  1872, 
page  11,  under  the  head  of  “Book  Post,”  after  naming  several  articles 
that  can  be  sent  by  book  post,  it  says  : — “  Photographs,  when  not  on 
glass,  or  in  frames  containing  glass  or  any  like  substance.”  Again,  at 
page  13,  under  the  head  of  “Genei’al  Regulations,”  among  the  “pro¬ 
hibited  articles,”  will  be  found  “  A  glass  bottle,  or  glass  in  any  form.” 
These  articles  are  prohibited  with  a  view  of  preventing  injury  to  the 
contents  of  the  mail  bag. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  P.  O.  W. 

Belmont,  Raivtenstall,  April  20,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

MR.  STILLMAN  ON  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  report  of  my  paper  in  the  last  Journal  there  are 
several  typographical  errors,  of  which  I  beg  leave  to  correct  part  and 
caution  your  readers  against  the  rest.  Not  having  had  time  to 
correct  the  proofs,  and  the  paper,  owing  to  a  blunder  of  mine  as  to 
time,  having  been  most  hurriedly  written,  there  is  a  medley  of 
number  and  case,  adjective  and  verb,  nouns  and  pronouns,  which 
multiply  the  errors  of  ignorance  which  may  have  existed  there  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

I  must  ask  you  to  reprint  the  fifth  paragraph,  where,  by  force  of 
repetition  and  original  obscurity,  the  types  have  made  me  say  what 


nobody  can  understand,  and  which  will,  I  fear,  if  allowed  to  go  un¬ 
corrected,  make  your  readers  doubt  my  sanity  : — 

“The  reason,  then,  of  the  greater  responsiveness  (which  seems  to  me  a  fitter 
word  than  sensitiveness  for  what  I  am  discussing,  as  implying  not  only  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  actinic  influence,  but  accompanying  obedience  to  the  action  of  a 
developer — i.  e.,  susceptibility  to  the  combined  action  of  the  ray  and  the  chemical 
agent)  of  the  wet  film  over  the  dry,  is  simply  in  the  greater  power  of  the  developer 
available.  And  in  this  connection  we  usually  only  consider  the  iron,  pyro.,  &c., 
as  developers;  but  if  I  conceive  rightly,  we  must  regard  nitrate  of  silver  itself 
as  the  most  potent  developer.  The  haloid  element,  freed  from  its  combination 
with  the  silver  by  the  precipitation  of  the  latter  in  the  film,  immediately  recom¬ 
bines  with  the  silver  from  the  nitrate,  the  action  of  the  iron  being,  if  I  am 
correct,  not  on  the  haloid  actinised  salt,  but  on  the  free  nitrate. which  it  decom¬ 
poses,  leaving  silver  free  for  the  haloid  element  disturbed  in  its  original  connection 
by  the  actinic  agency.  In  the  dry  processes  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
exceedingly  restricted,  and  its  condition  opposed  to  the  requirement  of  yielding 
rapidly  and  freely  to  the  process  of  recombination.” 

In  paragraph  12,  first  line,  for  “now”  read  “new.”  In  paragraph 
13,  seventh  line,  for  “vessels”  read  “bands.” 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Dawson’s  invitation  to  be  present  at  a  lesson  in  de¬ 
veloping  his  plates,  I  may  say  that  I  shall  most  gladly  avail  myself  of 
the  same,  and  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  plates  will  work  satisfactorily 
in  my  hands,  for  my  early  experience  with  the  Russell  process  was  very 
pleasant ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Sutton — that  a  bath 
plate  is  more  likely  to  be  free  from  accidental  imperfections  than 
an  emulsion  plate,  cceteris  paribus.  If  Mr.  Dawson’s  plates  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  bath  it  would  increase  my  confidence  in  their  equality. 

We  talk  of  the  “uncertainties  of  the  bath,”  but  all  the  uncertainties  of 
that  element  of  photographic  practice  put  together  will  not  equal  what 
one  finds  in  a  week’s  keeping  of  any  emulsion  I  have  tried,  or  what  we 
hear  of  from  the  reports  of  experiments  by  the  most  expert.  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  emulsion  plates  require  so  many  precautions  and  such 
constant  attention  to  the  state  of  the  emulsion  that  they  can  only  be 
made  equal  and  quite  trustworthy  by  one  who  makes  it  a  business  and 
uses  the  material  systematically.  If  the  bath  changes  from  week  to 
week  the  emulsion  changes  from  day  to  day.  The  changes  of  the 
former  we  know  approximately;  those  of  the  latter  we  are  in  the 
dark  about. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

8,  Altenburg  Gardens,  Clapham  Common, 

April  20,  1872. 

[Our  printers  set  up  Mr.  Stillman’s  paper  verbatim  et  literatim  from 
the  printed  slip  supplied  to  us,  and,  as  our  correspondent  observes, 
there  was  no  time  to  submit  a  proof  to  him  for  correction. — Eds.] 


A  Photo -Terrestrial  Paradise. — Thrice  happy  Falmouth,  where 
the  denizens  can  get  their  portraits  taken  without  any  equivalent  in  the 
shape  of  filthy  lucre!  “Photography  gratis”  are  the  startling  words 
which  on  large  posters  meet  the  eyes  of  the  lieges  in  that  favoured 
town,  qualified  largely,  it  is  true,  by  the  additional  announcement  in 
type  very  small  by  comparison  that  this  art  millenium  will  last  only 
“for  two  or  three  days.”  It  appears  that  an  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Photographic  Association”  is  to  open  an  establishment  in  the  Cornish 
capital.  During  the  first  few  days  of  this  reign  of  art  the  public  are  to  be 
“taken”  gratis,  and  not  only  so,  but  each  is  to  receive  a  copy  of  his  or 
her  “counterfeit  presentment.”  The  Avork  is  all  to  be  “first-class,”  but 
for  “best  work”  an  appointment  is  particularly  desired.  The  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Photographic  Association  discriminate  with  becoming 
nicety  between  “  first-class”  and  “  best  work.”  If  the  public  generally 
be  not  gainers  by  the  Association,  the  “clergy  or  ministers,”  at 
least,  are  bound  to  rejoice,  for  there  is  a  special  proviso  to  the  effect  that 
the  clerical  class  will  at  all  times  be  taken  free  of  charge.  Such  is  the 
way  some  people  consider  it  good  taste  to  tout  a  business  into  exist¬ 
ence  ! 

Novel  Application  op  Photography. —The  applications  of  photo" 
graphy  are  certainly  very  various.  One  of  its  most  recent  uses  has  been 
to  aid  army  tailors  in  cutting  the  new-fashioned  tunics  which  are  to  be 
worn  this  year  by  all  regiments.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  for¬ 
ward  to  each  master  tailor  of  every  regiment  a  pattern  coat  showing  the 
alterations  to  be  made,  together  with  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  lace  and  trimmings  varied  in  the  uniforms  for  the  different 
grades.  Such  a  proceeding  was  necessarily  a  costly  one  ;  for  probably 
some  two  hundred  pattern  tunics  were  required  for  transmission  to 
every  battalion  in  the  service.  Instead  of  this  but  one  garment  of 
each  sort  has  been  made ;  and  this  having  been  photographed  in  three 
different  positions,  copies  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
In  this  way,  of  course,  every  information  is  afforded  to  the  regiment, 
without  any  great  expense  being  incurred  ;  and  instead  of  complicated 
instructions  about  the  depth  of  the  lacing  and  style  of  trimming  upon 
the  tunics  of  sergeants,  corporals,  drummers,  pioneers,  &c.,  the  master 
tailor  receives  three  sketches,  which  show  at  a  glance  the  whole  nature 
of  the  alterations  or  modifications.  In  the  same  way  pictures  have 
been  taken  of  soldiers  wearing  the  new  valise  equipment,  which  is  to 
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take  the  place  of  the  old  knapsack.  The  photographs  -will  be  distributed 
to  all  regiments,  and  will  show  exactly  how  the  new  equipment  is  to 
be  worn,  how  every  strap  and  buckle  is  to  be  adjusted,  and,  in  fact, 
every  little  particular,  upon  the  uniformity  of  which  so  much  stress  is 
laid  by  all  military  men. — Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
xchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  whole-plate  Lerebours  lens,  cost  £8,  and  camera  for  Ross’s  doublet  for 
cabinets,  stereo,  camera,  and  a  pair  of  single  lenses,  will  be  exchanged  for  any 
useful  studio  accessories. — Address,  W.  Sharpe,  Madeley,  Salop. 

An  excellent  new  nine-inch  condenser  for  solar  camera  and  substantial  rolling- 
press,  cabinet  size,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  good  binocular  camera 
with  screw  focussing.— Address,  Photographer,  259,  George-street,  Aber¬ 
deen. 

A  first-class  Grubb’s  A  3  carte  or  portrait  lens,  having  been  used  only  a  few 
times,  with  a  set  of  Waterhouse  diaphragms,  will  be  exchanged  for  a 
Dallmeyer’s  rapid  rectilinear,  or  Steinheil’s  aplanatic.  Difference  adjusted. 
Address,  Epilling,  239,  Rochdale-road,  Bury,  Lancashire. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

*#*  Owing  to  some  irregularity  in  the  postal  service,  a  parcel  containing  two 
Editorial  articles  reached  the  Printing  Department  of  this  Journal  too  late 
to  permit  these  “  leaders  ”  being  included  in  the  present  issue. 

John  Davis.— Received.  Thanks. 

R.  Tudor  Williams.— Photograph  received,  but  no  letter. 

R.  T.  C. — Try  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum. 

Frank  Haes. — Your  second  letter  received.  We  forwarded  the  first  to  the 
parties  interested. 

Sep.  Henderson. — Thanks.  You  will  see  that  the  subject  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  attention  in  another  page. 

S.  S-  B.— You  have  surely  not  tried  the  experiment,  otherwise  you  would  not 
speak  of  a  “precipitation”  of  fluoride  of  silver.  Just  try  it,  and  then  write 
again. 

Bob. — If  sulphuric  acid  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  becomes  weaker  by 
the  absorption  of  water,  for  which  it  has  a  great  affinity.  For  this  reason  it 
will  increase  in  weight  by  the  exposure. 

S.  Bruce.— Metagallic  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  gallic  acid  to  about  480° 
Fahr.,  when  it  froths,  melts,  and  becomes  black  and  solid.  The  residuum  is 
dissolved  in  an  alkali,  and  after  filtration  is  precipitated  by  an  acid. 

Tyro  and  Brother.— The  best  mode  of  obtaining  a  good  print  from  a  thin 
and  rather  under-exposed  negative  is,  so  far  as  the  mere  management  of  the 
light  is  concerned,  to  print  in  a  very  weak  light.  For  replies  to  your  other 
queries  consult  any  good  manual. 

Microscopist.— 1.  Mr.  Bocketthas  been  dead  for  more  than  a  year.— 2.  There 
are  several  methods  by  which  a  fine  adjustment  may  be  made;  the  best  is 
that  by  which  a  screw  with  fine  threads  is  made  to  act  upon  the  end  of  a 
lever,  which  in  turn  acts  upon  a  short  tube  in  which  the  object-glass  is 
screwed. 

A.  B.  C.— 1.  Taken  in  the  absolute  sense  there  is  no  lens  made  that  will  give  a 
flat  field  with  sharp  definition  over  a  considerable  area;  but,  for  practical 
photographic  purposes,  there  are  many  lenses  that  will  do  this.— 2.  The 
mathematical  discussion  of  this  subject  would  not  prove  of  sufficient  interest 
to  our  readers. 

George  F.  Chaplin. — To  make  a  sensitive  albumenised  paper  that  will  keep 
for  some  weeks  without  discolouration:  After  exciting  it  upon  the  silver  bath 
float  it  upon  a  bath  of  citric  acid  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  dry  it.  Try 
citric  acid  solutions  of  various  degrees  of  strength  ;  we  have  used  a  ten-grain 
solution  with  good  effect. 

N.  S.  N.— Why  do  you  apply  to  us  for  a  solution  of  the  cause  of  your  failure  in 
using  dry  plates  procured  from  a  respectable  firm  and  of  a  well-known 
manufacture  ?  We  can  say  nothing  about  them.  The  simple  way  of 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  failure  is  to  write  to  those  from  whom  you 
procured  the  plates  in  question. 

Photo.  (Brixton). — The  focus  of  your  lens  being  nine  inches,  to  produce  a 
copy  which  will  be  four  times  larger  than  the  negative  place  the  sensitive 
plate  or  paper  three  feet  nine  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  the  negative 
being  eleven  and  a-quarter  inches  from  it  at  the  other  side.  The  back  lens 
of  the  combination  must  be  next  to  the  negative. 

C.  H.  W. — 1.  By  the  word  “  covered,”  in  the  article  referred  to,  is  simply  meant 
making  it  sharp. — 2.  To  make  cyanide  of  silver,  add  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  proportions  being  sixty-five 
grains  of  the  former  to  a  hundred  and  seventy  grains  of  the  latter.  If  more 
cyanide  of  potassium  than  this  be  added,  the  precipitate,  which  is  cyanide  of 
silver,  will  dissolve  in  proportion  to  the  excess  added. 


Hal.— Standard  gold  consists  of  eleven  parts  of  pure  gold,  alloyed  with  one 
part  of  copper.  The  latter  metal,  however,  is  not  necessarily  employed 
exclusively  as  the  alloy,  for  silver  is  frequently  used  in  addition  to  copper, 
the  proportion  of  gold  always  remaining  the  same,  viz.,  eleven  to  one.  * 
A.  W.  G  — We  are  not  very  particular  as  to  the  strength  of  the  diluted  albumen 
that  we  use  as  a  substratum ;  but  we  may  mention  the  white  of  one  egg  to  a 
pint  of  water  as  a  strength  that  approximates  to  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
using.  By  adding  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  ammonia  to  the  albumen  before 
beating  it  up,  the  subsequent  solution  will  remain  good  for  a  long  time. 
Bryce  Wilson. — A  minim  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  drop,  nor  is  a  drop  a 
minim.  The  more  correct  way  to  appreciate  a  minim  is  to  speak  and  think 
of  it  as  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  fluid  drachm.  The  futility  of  the  ideas  you 
now  hold  on  this  subject  will  be  apparent  by  an  estimation  of  the  difference 
in  the  bulk  of  a  thin  spirituous  fluid  and  a  viscid  one,  such  as  gum  water  or 
glycerine. 

An  Old  Subscriber. — The  simplest  way  in  which  to  give  polished  steel  a 
coating  of  gold  is  to  brush  over  its  surface  an  ethereal  solution  of  gold  made 
as  follows: — Provide  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold— no  special  strength 
being  requisite,  only  it  ought  not  to  be  too  weak— and  to  this  add  a  small 
portion  of  ordinary  good  sulphuric  ether,  shaking  it  well  for  a  few  seconds. 
The  ether  will  separate  from  the  water  with  great  rapidity,  taking  with  it  the 
gold.  Ic  must  be  decanted  and  kept  in  a  separate  bottle.  This  ethereal 
solution  of  gold  will,  when  applied  to  steel,  immediately  give  it  a  bright  and 
beautiful  coating  of  pure  gold. 

George  Griffith. — You  err  in  supposing  that  a  Wothly type  print  is  more 
liable  to  fade  than  one  printed  by  the  agency  of  a  strong  silver  bath  and  a 
salted  and  albumenised  paper.  While  we  have  some  that  have  rather  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  influence  of  time,  we  have  others  that  appear  as  fresh  and 
good  as  they  originally  were ;  those  to  which  we  here  refer  were  taken  in 
1865.  We  have  many  silver  prints,  prepared  on  a  strong  bath,  which 
have  faded.  Do  not  imagine  from  the  above  that  we  claim  greater  per¬ 
manence  for  the  Wothlytype  than  for  the  ordinary  picture;  what  we 
mean  is  that  they  are  not  more  liable  to  fade. 

W.G. — We  have  long  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  our  readers  the  necessity 
for  using  fresh  and  good  chemicals,  not  merely  for  the  collodio- bromide  but 
for  every  process  in  photography.  Your  experience  with  the  pyrogallic 
acid  is  somewhat  singular.  In  our  practice  we  find  that  an  old  alcoholic 
solution  of  this  acid  when  diluted  with  water  developed  a  collodio-bromide 
plate  very  imperfectly,  the  developing,  however,  proceeding  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity  when  a  fresh  solution  was  made,  the  age  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  being 
in  the  latter  instance  certainly  ten  years  In  the  case  of  the  ammonia  we  can 
quite  easily  understand  how,  after  being  kept  for  two  years,  it  should  lose  its 
developing  energy;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  it  is  to  the  ago  of  the 
ammonia,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  pyrogallic  acid,  the  tardiness  of  the 
development  is  due. 

Received.— W.  Savage;  Edwin  Debenhara. 

- ♦ - 

Art  Work. — From  a  notice  in  our  advertising  columns  we  observe 
that  Mr.  Croughton  has  given  up  his  engagement  as  colourist  to  the 
eminent  firm  with  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  connected,  and  has 
resolved  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  working  for  the  profession 
at  large.  We  wish  him  success,  as  Mr.  Croughton  has  done  much, 
publicly  as  well  as  privately — in  photographic  literature,  in  societies’ 
meetings,  and  in  his  private  class-room — to  advance  the  art-status  of 
photography. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

April  30th  .... 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library  and  Museum. 

May  1st . 

Edinburgh . 

Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  April  24 th,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NITRATE  OF  SILVER  A  DEVELOPER. 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Stillman  On  Commercial  Dry  Plates, 
which  appeared  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  of  April  19,  contains 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  function  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
development,  in  addition  to  the  special  observations  on  commercial 
dry  plates.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  author  through  the 
special  subject  of  his  paper,  as  we  have  on  previous  occasions 
referred  to  the  merits  of  the  several  kinds  of  dry  plates  now  before 
the  public.  In  reference  to  those  who  expend  labour  and  capital  in 
the  endeavour  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  good  dry  plates  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion,  viz.,  that  they  deserve  the  best  thanks 
of  all  really  interested  in  the  progress  of  photography,  and  all 
reasonable  support.  However,  our  object  just  now  is  simply  to 
point  out  that  the  view  Mr.  Stillman  takes  of  the  office  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  film  during  development  is  almost  precisely  that  which 
we  proposed  some  time  ago  in  suggesting  a  new  theory  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  the  photographic  image. 

Mr.  Stillman  believes  that  the  function  of  the  developer — in  acid 
development,  we  suppose — is  simply  to  liberate  silver  from  its 
nitrate.  This  is  essentially  the  view  we  take,  and  is  the  most 
natural  one,  especially  when  considered  in  connection  with  our 
hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  the  “latent  image.”  The  use  Mr. 
Stillman  makes  of  the  free  silver  appears  to  us  to  be  essentially 
different  from  that  which  we  ventured  to  assign  to  it.  If  we  under¬ 
stand  the  matter  right,  the  author  considers  the  free  silver  as  being 
chiefly  useful  in  abstracting  iodine,  bromine,  &c.,  from  the  silver 
compound  forming  the  sensitive  layer.  Such  a  hypothesis  appears 
to  involve  the  supposition  that  the  iodine,  &c.,  becomes  discontented 
with  one  atom  of  silver,  and  throws  the  latter  up  for  another  atom  of 
the  same  metal  for  no  apparent  reason,  the  discarded  silver  atom 
then  going  chiefly  to  form  the  image.  This  is  the  idea  we  gather 
from  Mr.  Stillman’s  paper,  but  it  may  not  be  the  correct  one. 

Our  own  view  is  that  the  iodine  of  the  iodide  of  silver  has  the 
power  conferred  upon  it  of  taking  to  itself  two  additional  atoms  of 
silver,  thereby  forming  a  sub-iodide  of  darker  colour.  We  need  not 
go  into  the  reasons  which  led  us  up  to  this,  but  simply  state  the 
conclusion  in  order  that  the  difference  between  Mr.  Stillman’s  view 
and  ours  may  be  apparent. 


MR.  GRUBB’S  CAMERA  FITTING  FOR  DRY-PLATE 
WORK. 

We  last  week  very  briefly  referred  to  Mr.  Grubb’s  camera  fitting  for 
dry-plate  work.  We  would  now  add  a  few  words,  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  apparatus  in  detail. 

The  camera  we  examined  was  of  stereo,  size,  the  focussing  being 
effected  by  the  movement  of  the  sliding  front  carrying  the  lenses. 
The  focussing  glass  is  chiefly  retained  in  its  proper  position  in  its 
groove  by  means  of  the  two  simple  metallic  springs  described  by  Mr. 
Grubb.  The  image  can  be  focussed  on  the  muffed  glass,  and  a  flap 
carrying  yellow  glass  then  let  down  and  buttoned  in  its  place.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  permit  the  operator  to  assure  himself  that  the 
sensitive  plate  is  in  position  to  receive  the  image  before  the  lens  is 


uncovered.  The  focussing  glass  is  pulled  down  through  the  bottom 
groove  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  in  falling  it  permits  a  plate  to  drop 
from  the  plate-box  above  into  the  groove ;  but  the  plate  does  not 
immediately  fall  the  whole  distance,  as  it  is  caught  when  halfway 
down  by  the  metallic  springs.  The  operator  now  takes  off  the 
pressure  of  the  springs,  and  the  plate  descends  with  a  chuck  to  the 
bottom.  When  the  pressure  is  taken  off  the  springs  they  press  the 
plate  forward,  so  that  the  collodion  film  shall  occupy  the  position  of 
the  front  surface  of  the  ground  glass.  The  whole  adjustment  is,  of 
course,  well  seen  through  the  yellow  glass  behind  the  sensitive  plate. 

At  this  stage  the  only  two  difficulties  we  can  see  in  using  the 
plan  are  likely  to  arise.  The  first  is  that  a  slightly-curved  plate 
would  most  probably  stick  in  the  groove  and  refuse  to  go  forward. 
For  this  reason  all  plates  should  be  tried  in  the  camera  beforehand, 
in  order  to  avoid  disappointment  through  the  use  of  bad  plates.  If 
a  difficulty  from  this  cause  accidentally  arose,  however,  the  obvious 
remedy  would  be  to  push  back  the  plate  into  its  groove  by  means  of 
the  focussing  glass,  and  pass  on  to  another. 

Assuming  the  plates  to  be  right,  the  second  difficulty  above 
alluded  to  is  only  likely  to  arise  in  the  event  of  the  camera  being 
tilted;  the  plates  in  such  a  case  would  be  very  likely  to  fail  to  slide 
down  into  the  camera  on  dropping  the  dark  slide.  Such  a  case 
might  easily  occur ;  and,  though  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by 
a  gentle  tap  on  the  camera,  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  any  consider¬ 
able  inclination  an  evil-disposed  plate  could  give  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  Undue  tilting  should,  therefore,  be  avoided  in  using  the 
camera. 

The  exposure  having  been  completed,  the  sensitised  plate  is 
pushed  back  into  its  groove  by  means  of  the  focussing  glass,  and  the 
little  movable  plate-box  on  top  slid  along  through  a  regulated 
amount  in  order  to  bring  another  plate  into  the  right  position  to  drop 
into  the  groove  on  removal  of  the  ground  glass.  We  can  testify  that 
all  the  movements  required  can  be  effected  with  great  ease  and  pre¬ 
cision,  the  “  drill,”  as  we  said  last  week,  being  of  the  simplest 
kind. 

Not  the  least  recommendation  of  this  as  against  the  many  similar 
forms  of  apparatus  which  have  been  described  is  that  it  can  be 
added  on  to  a  camera  by  an  ordinary  carpenter,  all  the  parts 
requiring  but  very  ordinary  care  in  the  workmanship.  We  hope 
that  some  of  our  readers  who  may  have  cameras  suitable  for 
alteration  will  try  Mr.  Grubb’s  convenient  mode  of  fitting  on  the 
dry  plate-box,  and  freely  test  the  working  of  this  admirable  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  field. 


SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sensationalism  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  matters  of  literature,  art, 
or  science.  In  each  of  these  three  phases  of  intellectual  life  the 
passion  for  the  marvellous  has  had  fuller  scope  given  to  its  play  of 
late  years  than  during  any  previous  corresponding  period  ;  and  it  is 
not  any  particular  subject  for  amazement  that  our  composite  art- 
science  of  photography  should  have  its  share  of  the  marvellous, 
when  it  has  not  only  the  domains  of  science  to  draw  from,  but  those 
of  art  in  addition. 
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Some  years  ago  “  spirit  photographs”  were  produced  in  America, 
but  they  were  very  coolly  received  in  this  country.  During  the 
interval  that  has  elapsed,  however,  we  have  steadily  progressed  in 
power  to  recognise  the  supernatural,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have 
now  been  favoured  by  the  supposed  extra-terrestrial  beings  with 
sensation  photographs  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  introduction  of  this  sensation — new  in  this  country — requires 
a  little  more  serious  consideration  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it.  It 
is  believed  in  by  many,  half  assented  to  by  others,  and  rejected 
with  contempt  by  not  a  few.  Amongst  the  three  groups  are  to  be 
found  able  and,  we  must  believe,  honest  men.  The  first  class 
are  “  spiritualists,”  pure  and  simple,  while  the  second  are  halting 
between  two  opinions,  and  adopt  the  psychic  force  theory.  The 
latter  we  would  simply  remind  that  the  term  psychic  force  lias  no 
meaning  whatever  when  applied  to  these  sensation  photographs.  It 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  there  is  no  step  between  believing 
in  one  of  these  curiosities  as  a  spirit  photograph  and  regarding  the 
whole  matter  as  a  delusion,  or  even  worse. 

The  issue  is  a  very  narrow  one  and  perfectly  plain;  we  would  only 
guard  our  readers  against  being  misled  by  having  the  “psychic 
force”  question  imported  into  the  circle.  It  is  quite  possible  to  do 
this  in  the  cases  of  so-called  “physical  manifestations,”  but  in  the 
case  of  the  photographs  no  such  explanation  can  stand.  The  strange 
photographs  are,  therefore,  if  genuine,  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  natural  phenomena,  surpassing  all  the  ordinary 
spiritualistic  manifestations,  and,  in  consequence,  we  should  be 
extremely  jealous  of  admitting  them  to  be  genuine  until  they  shall 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  careful  examination,  and  their  mode 
of  production  very  closely  scrutinised. 

Since  we  announced  that  facilities  were  to  be  placed  at  our  dispo¬ 
sal  for  having  this  subject  thoroughly  probed  to  the  very  bottom,  so 
far  as  that  is  possible,  we  have  had  numerous  communications  on 
the  subject  from  both  spiritualists  and  anti-spiritualists.  Many  of 
the  former  display  more  scepticism  on  the  subject  of  the  reality  of 
the  spirit  photographs  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  they 
only  ask  that  the  report  shall  be  given  with  fairness  and  without  bias 
either  way,  even  if  it  should  be  entirely  condemnatory  of  what 
several  of  them  express  a  wish  should  be  found  true.  This  is  precisely 
what  we  intend  doing.  Mr.  Guppy  has,  at  considerable  expense, 
afforded  us  every  facility  at  his  disposal  for  carrying  out  our  inten¬ 
tion  of  seeing  all  that  can  be  seen,  for  which  we  thank  him ;  and  all 
our  trials  are  to  be  conducted  with  our  own  camera  and  chemicals 
and  with  new  plates.  When  we  add  that  the  sensitive  plate,  or  at 
least  the  dark  frame  containing  it,  shall  be  under  our  own  eyes  from 
the  time  the  collodion  is  applied  till  the  appearance  of  the  image  by 
the  action  of  the  developer,  we  think  that  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  force  of  precaution  “can  no  farther  go.”  We  expect  to  be  able 
to  present  our  report  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  in  that  report  we 
shall  detail  every  incident  encountered  in  the  course  of  our  prying 
into  the  domain  of  the  invisible. 

Trivial  as  the  question  may  appear  to  many,  we  think  it  is  fraught 
with  deep  importance,  since  the  genuineness  of  a  spirit  photograph 
would  be  conclusive  of  the  reality  of  spiritualism,  and  almost  oblige  us 
to  accept  its  peculiar  teaching.  We,  therefore,  ask  that  any  judgment 
on  a  question  of  such  importance  shall  be  suspended  until  the  whole 
matter  shall  have  been  examined  with  the  requisite  care  by  ourselves 
or  other  persons  competent  to  deal  with  such  an  investigation. 


We  were  happy  to  find  that  our  able  French  correspondent  has 
succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  the  “  unconverted  bromide  ” 
theory  is  untenable,  and  that  he  has  done  so  by  a  set  of  experiments 
which  are  of  interest  from  other  points  of  view.  Mr.  Sutton  found 
that  in  the  case  of  a  bromised  collodion  the  plate  can  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  bath  for  eighteen  hours,  and  an  excellent  negative 
afterwards  obtained,  the  film  having  been  previously  washed  well, 
and  then  treated  with  a  preservative  and  exposed  wet.  The  result 
proved  that  the  plate  worked  as  well  as  one  which  was  immersed  in 
the  bath  for  one  hour,  then  washed  and  coated  with  tannin.  In  the 
last-mentioned  case  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  unconverted 


bromide  could  remain  in  the  film,  and  in  the  instance  of  longer 
immersion  it  is  almost  impossible  that  any  could  be  present  • 
nevertheless,  excellent  negatives  without  fog  were  obtained.  The 
washing  to  which  the  plates  were  submitted  before  treatment  with 
the  tannin  preservative  reduced  them  both  to  the  same  level,  and,  in 
fact,  left  only  a  layer  of  very  nearly  pure  bromide  of  silver.  We 
have  often  expressed  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Sutton  has  placed  its  truth  now  almost  beyond  doubt.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  ask  how  has  Mr.  Sutton  proved  that  no  free  nitrate 
was  present  in  his  films,  as  the  amount  of  washing  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  considerable.  In  reply  to  such  an  objection  we 
may  point  out  that,  since  tannin  was  the  preservative  employed,  it  is 
decidedly  improbable — though  certainly  not  impossible — that  a  trace 
of  soluble  silver  salt  was  present  in  the  trial.  Though  Mr.  Sutton 
does  not  seek  to  prove  that  the  films  were  absolutely  free  from  silver 
in  the  soluble  form,  it  is  clear  that  he  regards  them  as  being  so,  since 
he  concludes  that  a  plate,  prior  to  the  application  of  a  preservative, 
is  in  most  cases  coated  simply  with  a  layer  of  bromide  of  silver. 
If  the  water  used  in  washing  the  plates  contained  chloride,  it  may 
be  supposed  by  some  that  the  immunity  from  fog  observed  in  Mr. 
Sutton’s  experiments  arose  in  great  part  from  the  removal  of 
soluble  silver  and  the  addition  of  a  chloride  to  the  film.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  experiments  are  really  open  to  such  an  objection, 
but  we  suggest  it  here  in  the  hope  that  our  able  correspondent  will 
give  us  a  little  additional  information  on  the  subject. 


The  great  strength  of  parchmentised  paper  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
Stationery  Department  of  the  International  Exhibition,  in  which 
may  be  seen  two  rows  of  fifty-six  It)  weights  suspended  by  a  band  of 
this  paper.  Its  probable  value  to  photographers  was  pointed  out,  at 
the  time  of  its  introduction,  by  Mr.  Burnett  and  others,  who  found 
in  its  great  toughness  and  strength  qualities  much  required  by  pho¬ 
tographers,  especially  in  the  production  of  large  negatives  on  paper. 
Its  preparation  is  simple.  A  sheet  of  blotting-paper  is  immersed  for 
a  second  or  two  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  then  washed  and  dried. 
Previously  exceedingly  weak,  it  acquires  by  this  treatment  a  degree 
of  strength  truly  wonderful. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  opening  soiree  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1872,  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  nu¬ 
merously-attended  meetings  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  held 
in  London.  Only  a  limited  portion  of  the  Exhibition  was  thrown 
open  on  that  occasion,  and  indeed  on  Wednesday  morning  when  we 
last  visited  it  things  were  scarcely  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as 
to  render  our  visit  either  as  pleasant  or  as  profitable  as  we  desired ; 
but  by  the  time  this  meets  the  reader’s  eye  every  arrangement  will, 
doubtless,  have  been  completed. 

We  shall  this  week  only  present  a  few  of  our  first  impressions 
in  connection  with  the  photographic  department. 

The  photographs  are  not  this  year,  as  they  were  last,  exhibited  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Albert  Hall,  but  are  on  terra  firma.  As  we  were 
put  to  some  trouble  in  finding  the  photographic  department,  we  shall 
save  those  of  our  readers  who  purpose  visiting  the  Exhibition  some 
trouble  by  informing  them  that  it  is  not  in  the  “  west  quadrant  ”  as 
stated  in  the  present  edition  of  the  catalogue,  but  in  the  east  quad¬ 
rant  and  on  the  basement.  This  information  may  not  appear  to  be 
of  much  value,  but  its  possession  may  make  all  the  difference  to 
those  interested  between  seeing  and  not  seeing  the  photographs. 
The  entrance  to  this  quadrant  being  labelled  “Architectural  Designs” 
is  apt  also  to  lead  to  some  confusion.  But  all  this  will,  doubtless,  be 
rectified  without  delay. 

While  there  is  a  varied  display  of  some  really  good  photographs, 
the  number  of  exhibitors  is  somewhat  fewer  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Our  leading  idea,  after  our  first  glance  over  the  collection, 
was  that  with  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  photographs  we 
had  become  very  familiar,  as  they  had  formed  a  portion  of  the  display 
at  previous  exhibitions.  Our  next  was  that  our  catalogue  afforded 
us  very  little  aid  in  discovering  the  authors  of  those  pictures  which 
did  not  bear  their  paternity  upon  the  mount,  for,  although  the 
photographs  are  all  numbered,  their  entries  in  the  catalogue  are  not 
numbered,  and  one  is  quite  left  in  ignorance  as  to  either  the  subjects 
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or  authors  of  the  majority  of  them.  This  omission  prevents  us  at  pre¬ 
sent  from  giving  anything  but  a  desultory  notice  of  the  photographs. 

We  may  first  of  all  observe  that  just  within  the  entrance  that  is 
nearest  to  the  South  Kensington  Railway  Station  the  Heliotype 
Company  have  a  press  in  operation.  Those  who  are  desirous  of 
seeing  so  much  of  the  operations  of  this  process  as  are  to  be  obtained 
from  an  inspection  of  the  inking  of  the  plate  and  getting  the  im¬ 
pression  will  therefore  have  a  better  opportunity  of  doing  so.  than 
was  afforded  last  year,  when  the  selling  and  executant  departments 
were  apparently  under  the  management  of  one  and  the  same  person, 
who  displayed  more  zeal  in  the  former  department  than  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  due  administration  of  justice  to  those  more  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  latter. 

The  Woodbury  process  is  also  being  worked  within  a  few  yards  of 
its  rival,  and  visitors  can  see  the  revolving  inking  press  and  table 
introduced  by  Mr.  Woodbury  (who  is  at  present  in  America)  at  work. 

Cheltenham,  in  the  photographic  department  of  this  exhibition,  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Penny,  the  latter 
of  whom  contributes  a  number  of  very  beautifully-executed  ferns, 
printed  in  their  natural  colours  by  means  of  a  specially-prepared 
pigment  paper,  as  described  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
several  months  ago.  Mr.  Jones  exhibits  some  nice  photographic  views, 
among  which  is  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Autotype  Company  exhibit  largely  in  the  numerical  sense  and 
also  in  that  of  showing  large  pictures,  one  of  the  latter,  The  Mouth 
of  the  Maas,  being  no  less  than  forty-four  inches  in  its  greatest 
dimensions. 

There  are  some  excellent  pictures  by  Messrs.  Hills  and  Saunders, 
among  them  being  a  view  of  Sandringham  House;  and  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill  show  a  number  of  heath  scenes  with  skies 
and  bright  cloud  effects, 

Mr.  Crawshay  exhibits  several  pictures,  but  none,  so  far  as  we  could 
see,  that  were  not  in  the  Conduit-street  Exhibition  last  year.  Of  Mr. 
Bool’s  pictures  we  may  say  the  same.  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron  is  also  an 
exhibitor ;  and,  by  the  way,  in  these  days  of  “  spirit  ”  photography, 
those  who  would  like  to  see  this  lady’s  ideal  of  The  Two  Angels  at  the 
Sepulchre  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  desire. 

Mr.  William  Bedford  exhibits  a  number  of  landscapes,  of  the 
merits  of  which  we  expressed  our  opinion  last  November,  when 
speaking  of  another  exhibition.  The  Returning  from  the  Well,  by 
Mr.  Warwick  Brookes,  cannot  fail  to  command  attention,  as  it  is  an 
attractive  picture.  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield  exhibit  both  plain 
and  coloured  photographs.  The  latter  are  in  a  glazed  stand. 

The  display  of  vitrified  enamels  is  as  yet  confined  to  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson,  of  London,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Watson,  of  Hull,  unless  we  also 
include  the  name  of  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron,  who  has  one,  if  not  more, 
on  opal  glass,  but  which  is  designated  “  porcelain.”  We  are  glad  to 
be  informed  that  Mrs.  Cameron  is  not  herself  the  producer  of  these 
vitrotypes,  because  when  we  come  to  express  our  opinion  of  the 
respective  merits  of  these  and  other  pictures  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
so  undeterred  by  those  considerations  of  gallantry  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  regulate  all  criticism  of  the  artistic  work  of  the  fair  sex. 

Part  of  the  Third  Series  of  the  Brighton  Cats  is  a  rare  collection 
of  tabbies,  the  photographing  of  which  must  have  cost  Mr.  Pointer 
much  time  and  labour.  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting  shows  several  excel¬ 
lent  landscapes,  some  of  which  we  imagine  we  have  previously  seen. 

Mr.  Earl,  of  Worcester,  contributes  a  picture  entitled  The  Dis¬ 
mantled  Home.  It  is  a  fine  and  imposing  photograph,  but  we  shall 
notice  it  more  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  number. 

Mr.  Hubbard’s  fame  as  a  photo-artist  prompted  us  to  seek  for 
some  of  the  fruits  of  his  camera.  He  sends  one  picture,  which  quite 
sustains  his  reputation.  It  is  a  portrait  of  an  elderly  woman  in  deep 
thought,  pondering  intensely  over  some  piece  of  intelligence  just 
received.  The  picture  is  appropriately  named  Thinking  it  Over. 

Mr.  Faulkner’s  irrepressible  children  are  present  in  great  force. 
This  year  many  of  them  are  coloured.  We  observed  a  capital 
instantaneous  view  of  a  steamer,  by  Mr.  Hanson,  of  Leeds,  and 
several  cartes  and  larger-sized  portraits  by  Disderi  and  Co.,  Mr. 
Henry  Knight,  and  others. 

Briefly  directing  attention  to  several  exquisite  large  direct  portraits 
(size  22  X  16)  by  Jan  Mieczkowskie,  of  Poland,  we  shall  leave  the 
Exhibition  at  present,  and  resume  our  notice  in  our  next  impression. 


A  HOME-MADE  COLLODION  FILTER. 

A  perfectly  satisfactory  collodion  filter  may  be  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way  : — 

Take  two  bottles  of  equal  capacity — one  wide-moutlied,  and  the 
other  with  a  neck  small  enough  to  enter  the  neck  of  the  other  with¬ 


out  the  lip  touching  the  inner  surface  of  the  larger  neck.  Then 
mould  round  the  smaller  neck  a  band  of  warm  gutta-percha,  and 
while  it  is  still  soft  crowd  it  into  the  larger  neck  until  the  shoulder 
of  the  inner  bottle  rests  on  the  lip  of  the  outer  one.  When  cold  and 
hard,  remove  it  and  introduce  into  the  smaller  neck  a  light  glass 
tube,  long  enough  to  touch  the  bottom  and  protrude  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  with  a  plug  of  cotton  wound  round  it  so  as  to  fill  the  small 
neck  loosely  enough  to  allow  collodion  to  filter  through  it.  Put  the 
collodion  into  the  small-necked  bottle,  introduce  the  plug  of  cotton 
with  the  tube,  and  then  reverse  the  bottle  with  the  gutta-percha 
fitting  in  its  position  in  the  wide  mouth  of  the  other  bottle,  and  leave 
it  to  filter  the  collodion,  which  it  will  do  rapidly,  or  not,  according 
to  the  degree  the  cotton  is  packed. 

It  is  better  to  leave  a  tag  of  the  cotton  hanging  down  beyond  the 
point  of  the  tube  to  lead  the  collodion  away  from  the  latter. 

W.  J.  Stillman. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESIDUES :  HOW  TO  COLLECT  AND 
REDUCE  THEM. 

[A  communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 

As  a  rule  few  amateur  photographers  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
recovery  of  the  precious  metals  the  salts  of  which  are  so  largely  used 
in  making  the  various  kinds  of  photographic  pictures.  I  have 
occasionally  asked  some  of  my  brother  amateurs  if  they  saved  their 
washings,  &c.,  but  have  almost  invariably  received  the  reply — “  No; 
it’s  not  worth  the  trouble.” 

Now  there  is  really  no  trouble  in  the  matter.  It  is  quite  as  easy 
to  pour  washings  containing  silver  into  a  proper  receptacle  as  to  pour 
them  down  the  sink,  just  as  I  once  saw  a  professional  photographer 
do.  He  was  washing  in  a  large  porcelain  dish  his  day’s  prints — 
perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  in  number — and  he  poured  the  washing 
waters  down  the  sink  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say.  He  never  saved  the 
precipitate  from  the  gold  toning  bath — he  didn’t  think  it  was  worth 
while  !  This  same  man  had  on  one  of  his  doors  a  large  plate  with 
“  photographic  chemist”  engraved  upon  it ! 

The  expense  connected  with  the  collecting  of  residues  is  trifling, 
and  the  reduction  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  those  who  will  try  it.  I 
commenced  two  years  ago  to  save  all  my  residues,  and  found  it  to  pay 
well.  At  least  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  silver  and  gold  used 
may  be  recovered  if  a  little  care  and  chemical  knowledge  be  employed. 

The  plan  adopted  by  me  was  as  follows  All  cuttings  of  untoned 
prints,  pieces  of  blotting-paper  used  for  absorbing  silver  solutions, 
and  filter  papers  through  which  silver  had  passed  were  thrown  into  a 
common  biscuit  tin.  I  have  three  large  green  glass  pickle  jars  which 
cost  but  a  trifle,  two  of  which  are  placed  under  my  work-table. 

Into  No.  1  jar  all  clean  washings-— such  as  washings  of  prints,  of  dry 
plates,  of  bottles  or  measures  which  had  contained  silver — are  regularly 
poured.  A  piece  of  stout  sheet  copper  in  this  jar  reduces  the  silver  to 
the  metallic  form,  the  liquor  being  occasionally  acidified  with  a  little 
common  nitric  acid  to  facilitate  the  reduction.  When  the  jar  is  full 
I  test  the  liquor  with  any  of  the  tests  for  silver,  and  if  none  be 
present  pour  away  the  clear  portion.  The  copper  is  much  better  to 
precipitate  with  than  chloride  of  sodium.  I  think  it  more  economical. 
If  a  little  copper  should  remain  in  the  silver  it  will  do  no  harm, 
merely  giving  a  blue  tint  to  solutions  made  from  it. 

Into  No.  2  jar  all  developers  containing  silver  and  films  of  spoiled 
plates  are  put. 

No.  3  jar  is  used  for  exhausted  hyposulphite  fixing  solutions 
(cyanide  I  do  not  use),  and  in  this  jar  are  placed  some  pieces  of 
sheet  zinc,  or  liver  of  sulphur  is  equally  effective  ;  but  whichever  is 
used  this  jar  had  better  be  dealt  with  out  of  the  work-room,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  open  air,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off. 

At  the  close  of  the  photographic  season  I  take  the  metallic  precipi¬ 
tate  from  jar  No.  1  and  dry  it.  The  contents  of  the  biscuit  tin  are 
turned  out  and  well  burned  on  a  shovel  over  the  fire,  until  they  are 
got  into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  The  muddy  precipitate  from 
the  hypo,  jar  (No.  3)  is  dried  on  a  filter  and  burned  along  with  the 
papers  from  the  tin,  turned  into  jar  No.  2  with  the  waste  developers, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness. 

I  have  now  a  metallic  precipitate,  and  also  one  which  is  a  mixture 
of  all  sorts.  Both  are  put  together  and  weighed,  then  thoroughly 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little 
nitrate  of  potash. 

The  reduction  is  done  in  an  ordinary  fireplace,  using  what  is 
called  a  “  blower  ” — a  piece  of  sheet-iron  fitting  from  the  top  of  the 
fireplace  down  to  the  top  bar  of  the  grate.  A  fire  is  made  of  good 
hard  cinders  or  coke,  the  crucible  inverted  on  the  top  of  the  fire  to 
et  thoroughly  heated,  after  which  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
re  is  made,  the  crucible  placed  in,  and  the  mixture  put  in  a  little  at 
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a  time,  care  being  taken  that  the  contents  do  not  boil  over.  When 
all  is  safely  in  the  crucible  more  fuel  is  put  on,  the  blower  placed 
over  the  grate,  and  the  fire  allowed  to  go  ahead  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  The  contents  of  the  crucible  are  then  stirred  with  a  piece 
of  iron  wire,  a  little  more  carbonate  of  soda  mixed  with  a  very 
little  nitrate  of  potash  added,  and  stirred  up.  The  blower  again 
put  over  the  grate,  and  the  heat  kept  up  for  about  ten  minutes 
longer.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  contents  of  the  crucible  will 
have  settled  down  into  a  compact  mass,  and  feel  stiff  when  stirred  with 
the  wire,  which  show  me  that  the  required  reduction  has  taken 
place.  The  contents  are  then  emptied  on  the  hearth,  and  when 
cool  washed  in  water.  I  had  three  lumps  of  metallic  silver 
weighing  one  ounce  twelve  pennyweights  as  the  result  of  this 
experiment. 

The  fire  should  be  well  kept  up  and  the  fresh  fuel  piled  round  the 
top  sides  of  the  crucible ;  there  should  also  be  a  small  piece  of  thick 
tile  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate  for  the  crucible  to  stand  on  when  it 
settles  down  in  the  fire. 

With  regard  to  the  gold  from  the  toning  bath,  I  have  so  far  only 
precipitated  it  with  sulphate  of  iron,  washed  the  precipitate,  and 
digested  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  again  washed  and  dissolved 
in  aqua  regia  for  further  toning  operations.  Unfortunately  the  vessel 
in  which  I  had  lately  saved  old  toning  baths  got  broken,  or  I  might 
have  had  something  more  to  say  on  this  point. 

Keep  each  jar  for  its  proper  purpose,  carefully  collect  the  precipi¬ 
tates  and  dry  them  well  before  putting  them  in  the  crucible,  if  you 
reduce  them  yourself.  If  you  do  not  like  to  reduce  the  precipitates 
send  them  to  some  of  the  people  in  the  trade — Wellby’s,  for  instance 
— who  will  send  you  the  full  value  in  nitrate  of  silver  or  chloride  of 
gold.  Such  is  the  plan  I  have  adopted ;  try  it,  and  the  result  cannot 
fail  to  be  satisfactory.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  an  interesting 
chemical  operation ;  and  on  the  other  there  is  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  of  your  photographic  expenses.  H.  A.  Wharmby. 

- - 

NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  past  month  wras  the  opening  of  the 
International  Exhibition.  My  notes  ou  this  art  gathering  must  be 
reserved  for  another  occasion;  for,  as  my  readers  will  admit,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  write  about  a  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  that  one  has  not  yet  seen,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  emulate 
the  great  descriptive  powers  of  the  critic  in  one  of  our  daily  papers 
whom  you  last  year  held  up  to  well-merited  ridicule^for  indulging 
his  fancy  too  freely  in  his  photo-art  criticisms. 

Is  not  Dr.  Vogel  just  a  little  unfortunate  as  an  inventor?  It  is 
still  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  photographer  alive — as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  in  1866 — that  Mr.  Louis  Bing  introduced  a 
photometer  or  actinometer  of  a  certain  kind,  which  was  followed 
about  a  year  after  by  a  discovery  or  re-discovery  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  actinometer  by  Dr.  Vogel.  Again:  a  week  or  two  ago  you 
announced  the  discovery,  by  Dr.  Vogel,  of  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
chemical  intensity  of  light  by  exposing  to  its  action  a  certain  liquid 
which  shall  decompose  and  precipitate  Prussian  blue,  the  quantity  of 
this  precipitate  formed  in  a  given  time  indicating  the  energy  of  the 
light  to  which  it  was  exposed.  Alas!  I  say,  for  the  originality  of 
this  method  of  estimating  actinism!  It  is  unfortunate  for  such 
claims  for  original  discovery  as  have  been  put  forward  by,  or  on  be¬ 
half  of,  Dr.  Vogel,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  a  method  of  photo¬ 
metry,  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Vogel,  was  published  in  1863.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  the  gentleman  just  named  now  suggests  the  decompo¬ 
sition  by  light  of  a  nitro-prusside  solution  and  the  consequent  forma¬ 
tion  of  Prussian  blue  as  a  means  of  determining  the  power  of  the 
light,  I  go  back  eight  or  nine  years  and  find  that  Mons.  L.  Roussin 
published  a  similar  method  of  determining  the  same  thing  and  by  the 
same  means;  in  proof  of  which  I  refer  to  the  scientific  serial  literature 
of  the  time.  Taking  advantage  of  a  fact  long  previously  known  that 
a  solution  of  nitro-prusside  of  sodium  decomposed  upon  exposure  to 
light,  with  a  deposition,  more  or  less  copious,  of  Prussian  blue,  he 
utilised  this  property  for  actinometric  purposes  by  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  precipitate  formed  in  a  given  time,  knowing  that  the 
quantity  of  Prussian  blue  formed  is  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the 
light.  This  being  the  case  (a  sharp  reader  may  say)  this  liquid  ought, 
if  brushed  over  paper,  to  render  it  sensitive  to  light,  the  resulting 
picture,  if  produced  under  a  negative,  being  formed  of  much  or  little 
Prussian  blue  according  as  the  negative  permitted  much  or  little 
light  to  act  upon  the  surface.  Quite  right ;  but  M.  Roussin  also  had 
discovered  this,  and  he  experimentally  found  that  by  washing  paper 
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with  a  solution  of  this  salt,  and  printing  under  a  negative,  a  positive 
of  a  blue  colour  was  obtained,  which  only  required  a  slight  rinsing 
with  water  to  fix  it  thoroughly.  To  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
solution,  M.  Roussin  mixed  with  it  a  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron, 
which  hastened  the  decomposition  of  the  solution  under  the  action  of 
the  light,  without  in  the  least  degree  interfering  with  its  stability 
when  the  mixture  w'as  kept  in  the  dark.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  by — 

Nitro-prusside  of  sodium . 1  part. 

Percliloride  of  iron . 1  „ 

Water . 5  parts. 

Mix,  and  filter  in  a  dark  room  (by  yellow  light),  and  the  liquid,  if 
light  be  carefully  excluded,  will  keep  good  for  some  time.  If  a 
portion  of  it  is  to  be  used  for  photometric  purposes  various  methods 
for  estimating  the  amount  of  actinism  are  recommended  to  be 
adopted,  viz. : — First,  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  Prussian  blue 
deposited  from  a  given  quantity  of  liquid  in  a  given  time.  Secondly, 
selecting  pieces  of  white  blotting-paper  of  any  certain  size,  satu¬ 
rating  them  with  the  solution,  drying  them,  noting  carefully  the 
weight,  exposing  them  to  light,  and,  after  washing,  drying,  and  again 
weighing  them,  comparing  the  difference  between  their  weight  after 
exposure  and  before  it;  the  quantity  of  the  Prussian  blue  deposited, 
and,  therefore,  the  powTer  of  the  light,  is  thus  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained.  Thirdly,  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  before 
and  after  exposure  to  light,  and  the  hydrometer  is  a  handy  instrument 
for  this  purpose.  After  the  exposure  to  light  the  density  of  the 
liquid  is,  of  course,  very  much  lessened  by  the  precipitation  of  the 
Prussian  blue.  What  Dr.  Vogel’s  actinometer  was,  in  respect  of 
novelty,  to  that  of  Mr.  Bing  so  is  his  new  principle  of  actinoinetry 
to  that  of  M.  Roussin.  A  good,  self-acting,  continuous  actinometer 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  photographers.  It  ought  to  “  read  ”  in  the 
same  wTay  as  a  barometer  or  thermometer,  and  should  rise  or  fall 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  a  column  of  mercury  could  be  acted  upon  by  gases 
liberated  from  a  solution  which  liberate  and  absorb  them  according 
to  the  light  falling  upon  mercury  ?  It  is  well  known  that  if  to  a 
mixture  of  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  be  added  a  little  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  or  of  oxide  of  uranium,  and  a  tube  be  made  to  dip 
deep  into  the  bottle  which  contains  them,  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the 
tube  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  light  to  which  it  is  exposed  ;  for 
the  oxalic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  which, 
rising  in  the  bottle,  forces  the  liquid  up  the  tube,  which  may  be 
graduated.  It  is  also  well  known  that  if  a  solution  of  peroxalate 
of  iron  be  exposed  to  light  in  a  similar  manner,  protoxalate  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  and  carbonic  acid  liberated.  The  former  will  act  as  a 
photometer  in  the  quantitative  direction  ;  the  latter  ought  to  act  by 
forcing  the  liquid  to  ascend  in  the  tube.  It  is  a  pity  that  carbonic 
acid  is  so  readily  absorbed  by  water,  as  that  militates  against  the 
accuracy  of  the  methods  now  hinted  at. 

I  have  heard  of  some  photographers  of  uncleanly  habits  who 
clean  their  plates,  previous  to  applying  the  collodion,  by  means  of 
expectoration  and  friction  with  either  their  sleeve  or  their  handker¬ 
chief;  but  I  never  could  for  a  moment  imagine  that  an  artist  like  Mr. 
Wenderoth,  who  stands  so  near  the  “  top  of  the  tree,”  could  recommend 
such  a  course  of  practice.  The  metal  plate  to  which  his  carbon 
print  (argentotype)  is  to  be  transformed  “is  rubbed  over  with  a 
piece  of  Canton  flannel  and  spittle,  but  not  with  tobacco  juice.” 
Spittle  certainly  is  readily  procurable,  but  surely  a  substitute  is  to  be 
found  which,  in  the  event  of  the  argentotype  being  introduced  into 
this  country,  will  prove  less  offensive  to  English  tastes.  The  subject 
is  not  an  inviting  one  to  pursue;  but  I  may  observe  that,  the 
Autotype  Company’s  patents  and  publications  notwithstanding, 
Wenderoth’s  argentotype  has  been  patented  even  in  this  country. 
To  patent  an  invention  is  one  thing,  but  to  defend  it  successfully 
against  infringement  is  quite  another  matter.  Meantime,  as  you  have 
published  the  whole  details  of  this  latest  American  invention  with 
such  fulness,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  experienced  by  photographers 
in  ascertaining,  each  for  himself,  what  the  pictures  are  like. 

The  Dry-Plate  Club,  which  has  been  formed  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  has  a  good  field  of  usefulness  before  it. 
If  the  rule  making  it  imperative  that  each  member  read  a  paper 
once  a  year  be  adhered  to  there  ought  to  be  no  lack  of  papers  ;  for, 
on  the  assumption  that  there  are  ten  meetings  in  the  year,  and  forty 
members,  this  will  yield  an  average  of  four  papers  to  be  read  at 
each  meeting. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  one  must  go  away  from  home  to  hear 
news.  Dr.  Phipson  has  reported  in  the  Moniteur  that  a  London 
photographer,  who  had  been  imbibing  his  morphia  preservative,  fell 
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asleep,  and  lias  been  sleeping  for  two  months.  Has  any  person  in 
London  heard  of  such  a  case?  I  know  of  no  one  who  has.  We 
know  that  even  the  longest  liver  eventually  “  sleeps  with  liis 
fathers;”  but  this  is  not,  I  presume,  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
expected  to  receive  this  marvellous  tale. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD. 

The  Polytechnisches  Notizblatt  contains  a  contribution  by  Dr.  Grager 
on  the  production  of  pure  silver.  The  circumstance,  he  says,  that  copper 
and  silver  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  lime  leads  one  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  question  of  priority.  Is  the  copper  really  all  disposed  of 
before  silver  begins  to  be  precipitated  ?  The  test  with  prussiate  of 
potash  shows  if  copper  is  still  contained  in  the  solution*  but  it  remains 
uncertain  if  silver  has  not  also  been  precipitated.  In  order  to  fix  the 
moment  more  exactly  when  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime  must  be 
interrupted,  the  author  found,  on  experiment,  that  ail  uncertainty  on 
this  head  can  be  removed  if  the  operator  watches  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  decomposition  of  the  copper  salt  is  accompanied  by 
such  an  evolution ;  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  salt,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not.  As  long,  then,  as  carbonic  acid  is  being  evolved  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  copper  salt  is  still  in  progress ;  that  is,  carbonate  of 
lime  may  still  be  added.  This  peculiarity  is  of  practical  use,  because  it 
takes  place  at  60°  or  70u  ft.  (167°  or  189°  F.),  which  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  heating  to  boiling  point.  If  this  limit  of  temperature  be 
properly  observed,  and  some  attention  paid  to  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid,  one  need  not  be  particularly  anxious  about  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  for  as  long  as  there  is  enough  of  it  present  the  silver  alone 
is  gradually  deposited,  and  only  during  boiling. 

In  order  to  get  the  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  solution  a  quantity  of 
oxalate  of  silver  is  added  in  excess.  This  is  managed  in  the  following 
manner  : — The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  the  contents  of  the 
mixture  in  silver  and  copper.  For  this  purpose  the  entire  mixture  is 
weighed.  The  contents  of  silver  is  found  by  treating  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  lime  and  nitrate  of  silver  mixture  with  common  salt,  and  the 
contents  of  copper  results  from  a  mere  subtraction  of  the  amount  of 
silver  from  the  entire  mixture.  The  solution  then  contains  exactly  the 
amount  of  lime  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  copper,  and  the  quantity 
of  oxalate  of  silver  necessaiy  is  calculated  accordingly.  31  '68  parts  of 
copper  require  108  parts  of  silver. 

It  would  be  rather  troublesome  to  have  each  time  to  prepare  the 
oxalate  from  pure  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  solution  of  the  two  nitrates 
affords  the  extraction  quite  as  rapidly.  Suppose  one  starts  with  a  six- 
ounce  solution  having  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  copper.  In  order  to 
replace  the  nitrate  of  lime  which  is  substituted  for  this  copper  by  oxalate 
of  silver  85-23  of  silver  are  required,  viz.  : — 


which  are  contained  in —=3- =113 -64  volumetric  parts  of  the  solution. 

/  o 

The  only  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  digest  100  parts  of  the  solution  with  the 
precipitate  obtained  by  treating  113.64  parts  of  the  solution  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia.  These  parts,  again,  are  measures  or  volumetric  parts.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  and  silver  is  neutral, 
which  state  is  readily  obtained  by  heating  the  solution,  when  the  free 
acid  is  driven  out  by  evaporation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Photography,  Dr.  Hildebrandt  introduced  the  subject  of  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley’s  dry  process.  He  mentioned  that  during  his  intended  tour  in 
the  East  of  Africa,  in  the  interests  of  botany  and  ethnology,  he  would 
give  it  a  trial  by  the  side  of  the  wet  process.  Some  deviation  from  the 
inventor’s  directions  had,  in  his  case  as  well  as  in  Dr.  Vogel’s,  led  to 
more  satisfactory  results.  A  practical  experiment  to  develope  a  plate 
exposed  at  the  place  of  meeting  during  the  forenoon  did  not  prove 
altogether  a  success.  The  quasi-failure,  viz.,  fogging,  was  attributed 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light  used,  the  power  of  which  Dr.  Hildebrandt 
had  underrated.  The  experiment,  nevertheless,  demonstrated  the 
simplicity  of  the  process. 

Dr.  Vogel  further  suggested  that  the  albumenising  of  the  glass  ought 
not  to  be  carried  too  far.  He  also  mentioned  that  a  dry  plate  containing 
bromide  and  uranium  salts  had  obtained  such  a  degree  of  sensitiveness 
that  a  portrait  on  it  was  taken  in  twenty-two  seconds. 

Herr  Priimm  recommended  Fotkergill’s  albumen  process.  He  said 
that  the  Wortley  plates  resembled  super-exposed  tannin  plates,  which, 
on  account  of  their  red-brown  tinge,  copied  badly.  He  called  attention 
to  the  important  part  which  cotton  played  in  the  dry  process.  Dusty 
cotton,  prepared  at  a  high  temperature,  such  as  was  now  hardly  to  be 
obtained  in  Germany,  gave  good  and  plastic  pictures.  The  fibrous 
cotton  which  was  there  to  be  had  did  very  well  for  the  wet  process, 
but  was  not  fit  for  the  dry  process,  because  the  negatives  turned  out 
too  flat. 

At  another  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  subject  of  the  recently, 
presented  petition  to  the  German  Parliament  was  considered.  Excep. 
tion  was  taken  to  the  provision  which  regarded  woodcuts  as  permissive 


copies  from  photographs.  The  President  thought  that  their  aim  must 
be  to  attach  the  votes  of  members  of  the  Reichstag,  and  that  hence 
minor  points  ought  to  be  put  aside  for  a  while,  so  as  not  to  give  the 
anti-protectionists  anything  tangible  to  lay  hold  of.  The  document 
ought  to  be  clear  and  correct.  Positive  errors,  especially,  must  be 
eschewed.  It  was,  for  instance,  stated  in  the  draft  that  the  copyright 
of  foreign  photographs  was  guarded  in  Germany,  and  that  photographs 
taken  from  oil  paintings  were  without  protection.  The  facts  upon 
which  these  assertions  were  based  were  not  sufficiently  strong,  and 
hence  the  paragraphs  themselves  ought  to  be  struck  out. 

Dr.  Vogel  called  to  mind  that,  some  seven  years  ago,  he  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obtain  protection  for  photographic  property,  and  that  he 
had  then  found  that  the  difficulty  of  pushing  any  measure  on  the 
assumption  of  photography  as  an  art  was  next  to  insurmountable.  In 
a  subsequent  petition  he  had  consequently  found  it  expedient  to  shift 
the  ground.  The  artistic  point  of  view  was  entirely  put  aside,  and 
protection  prayed  for  on  the  ground  that  there  was  an  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  taking  an  original  photograph  and  copying  from  that 
original.  This  argument  ultimately  prevailed,  and  the  Bundesrath 
accepted  a  certain  measure  in  the  right  direction,  which,  however,  was 
thrown  out  again  by  the  Reichstag.  Now  lie  hoped  the  old  mistake 
would  not  be  made  again,  and  he  hence  proposed  a  reconstruction  of  the 
petition  on  a  basis  more  in  accordance  with  the  time,  and  condensed 
1  into  a  more  readable  form.  A  reference  to  the  deliberations  in  the 
Bundesrath  showed  the  distinct  and  marked  objection  to  the  art  question. 
It  transpired  that  there  were  photographs  devoid  of  all  artistic  value 
which,  nevertheless,  deserved  protection. 

Herr  Hartmann  argued  that  the  allusion  to  the  art  question  was  un¬ 
necessary.  The  omission  of  the  vexed  subject  did  not  necessarily 
exclude  it  from  the  debate  in  the  house.  The  thing  had  been  so 
thoroughfy  sifted,  and  so  much  talked  about,  that  in  all  probability  the 
matter  would  not  remain  untouched  anyhow. 

The  petition  issued  by  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society  was  not  in 
toto  agreed  to.  It  was  next  decided  to  send  another  petition  up  more 
in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of  1870,  and  signed  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  in  the  name  of  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Photography. 

This  is  the  first  split  in  the  camp,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  evil 
consequences  will  arise  from  it,  which,  however,  would  not  be  quite  in 
accordance  with  common  experience.  Arminius. 


COMPOSITION  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This  subject  (writes  Mr.  F.  G.  Weller,  in  the  Photographer' s  Friend)  is 
one  which  diffuses  itself  through  all  branches  of  photography,  from  the 
single  vignette  up  to  the  most  complicated  group,  and  to  give  much  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  would  require  a  volume  instead  of  a  single  chapter. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  that  some  of  the  old  countries  are  ahead  of  us  in 
fine  results.  Why  is  it  so  ?  It  is  because  the  photographers  there  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  rules  of  art.  They  were  born 
and  brought  up  in  it.  Public  lectures  are  given  by  the  best  authorities, 
freely  discussed  by  eminent  artists,  and  made  one  of  the  topics  of  con¬ 
versation  by  all  classes,  thereby  making  them  critics  of  higher  standard 
and  governed  by  truer  principles.  In  this  country  the  public  taste  is 
fast  improving,  but  I  fear  not  in  as  substantial  a  manner.  It  is  here 
cultivated  by  comparison.  The  steady  advancement  made  in  the  art  of 
wood  engraving,  and  the  large  circulation  of  nicely-illustrated  publica¬ 
tions,  can  justly  claim  the  greater  share. 

They  feel  that  some  pictures  please  them  more  than  others,  although 
the  subject  may  be  the  same.  The  effect  of  one  is  entirely  different 
to  the  other.  The  result  is  plain,  but  the  cause  is  obscure. 

To  one  well  versed  in  the  conventional  rules  of  composition,  relating 
to  chiaroscuro,  laws  of  principality,  lines,  contrast,  consistency  and 
harmony,  the  delinquencies  in  the  one  and  happy  points  in  the  other 
are  readily  noticed.  Painters  are  obliged  to  know  what  is  pleasing  and 
what  is  not ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  photographers  will 
have  to  study  the  principles  of  art  and  exercise  their  brains  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public.  The  first  thing  in  making  a 
composition  picture  is  to  have  a  subject,  some  idea  to  convey,  story  to 
tell,  or  scene  to  represent.  It  should  be  thoroughly  studied  and  clearly 
pictured  with  all  its  minutiae  in  the  mind.  It  is  essential  for  success 
that  it  should  be  as  thoroughly  digested  as  the  subject  of  a  statesman’s 
speech  previous  to  delivery.  All  the  minute  details  should  be  arranged 
in  the  mind,  and  such  be  selected  as  is  best  suited  for  effect. 

The  principal  characters  come  first ;  by  placing  them  so  they  will  tell 
the  story  or  represent  their  part  at  the  same  time,  seeing  that  they 
form  no  disagreeable  lines  (except  those  which  can  be  counteracted  by 
other  things)  or  disturb  the  general  effect  of  light  and  shade  by  being 
in  too  light  or  dark  costume.  Then  come  the  lesser  characters,  which 
must  be  placed  to  lead  the  attention  to  the  most  interesting  part,  carry¬ 
ing  out  lines  wished  to  be  extended,  and  modifying  others  which  are  too 
harsh.  These  lines  are  formed  not  always  by  the  exterior  lines,  but  as 
often  by  the  general  mass,  or  by  several  objects,  either  connected  or  at 
a  distance  from  each  other. 

Strong  lights  or  deep  shadows  sometimes  produce  decided  lines. 
These  are  not  always  as  manageable  with  the  photographer  as  with  the 
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painter;  for  he  can  handle  just  as  his  mind  dictates,  while  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  governed  more  or  less  by  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  The  picture  should  be  lighted  with  one  portion  stronger  than 
another,  then  diminish  from  that  point,  giving  what  is  termed  “breadth.” 
The  shadows  should  be  treated  in  tlie  same  way;  one  point  should  be 
deep  black  and  that  only  a  small  one,  and  the  rest  show  detail,  lighting 
tip  as  you  I’ecede  from  that  point.  All  the  lights  should  have  a  con¬ 
nection,  the  same  with  the  shadows,  otherwise  it  will  produce  a  spotti¬ 
ness  looking  like  a  pieced-up  affair,  spoiling  the  harmony  and  unity. 
Thus  I  have  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  rules  that  should  be  thoroughly 
studied.  After  studying  good  reliable  works  upon  these  principles, 
select  the  best  steel  or  wood  engravings,  and  analyse  them  and  look 
for  the  highest  light  and  deepest  shadow.  See  how  breadth  is  given  by 
gradually  diminishing  in  strength,  how  relief  is  given  to  objects  by 
being  made  lighter  or  darker  behind,  also  by  being  made  plain  or  in¬ 
distinct  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  artist  that  designed  the 
pictures  had  all  those  things  in  his  mind,  and  many  more  which  I  have 
not  time  to  mention  now.  Many  of  the  woodcuts  being  now  published 
every  day  are  gems,  and  worthy  of  much  study  by  any  photographer. 
The  general  effect  of  light  and  shade  is  more  readily  seen  by  turning 
the  picture  bottom  side  up,  by  which  you  lose  the  forms  and  see  nothing 
but  light  and  shade. 

How  many  photographers  pass  through  an  art  gallery  filled  with 
choice  paintings  merely  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  or  gratify  their  taste, 
thinking  it  all  very  fine  but  nothing  that  concerns  their  business.  This 
is  a  mistaken  idea.  The  principles  there  displayed  are  the  very  things 
aimed  at,  but  I  am  afraid  will  never  be  reached  in  photography.  For 
chemical  effect,  examine  the  works  of  other  photographers  and  study 
their  mode,  but  in  arranging  for  pictorial  effect  (and  that  is  the  main 
feature  in  composition  photography)  there  are  no  better  examples  than 
are  given  by  the  old  masters,  and  even  by  many  of  the  modern  painters  ; 
and  why  should  they  not  be  patterned  after  by  us?  Their  study  and 
attention  have  been  given  to  those  things  all  their  lives,  carrying  them 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection;  while  we  necessarily  fail  to  reach 
their  excellence  by  not  being  able  to  devote  all  our  time  to  that  branch, 
nor  to  control  all  the  requisites  to  our  mind.  Who  would  think  of 
undertaking  to  compose  a  nice  piece  of  music  without  any  knowledge  of 
harmony  and  the  other  rules  of  musical  composition  ?  yet  it  would  be 
quite  as  sensible  and  likely  to  meet  with  as  good  success  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING  ON  METALS. 

William  A.  McGill  and  Robert  G.  Pine,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  have 
invented  a  new  process  for  photographic  engraving  on  metals  and  other 
substances,  which  they  describe  as  follows : — 

We  take,  as  a  base  of  operation,  a  pure  silver  surface  or  an  alloy  ;  and, 
after  finely  polishing  or  frosting  it,  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  iodine, 
and  a  film  of  the  iodide  of  silver  is  formed  on  the  plate.  We  then  expose 
the  plate  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  camera  obscura,  or  under  a  photo¬ 
graphic  negative,  until  a  faint  image  of  the  object  is  formed.  The  plate 
is  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  electrotype  battery  (copper  solu¬ 
tion),  when  a  well-defined  image  of  the  object  in  copper  is  formed,  the 
cupreous  deposit  attaching  itself  only  to  those  parts  of  the  plate  which 
were  rendered  conductors  of  electricity  by  the  action  of  light,  while  the 
unexposed  parts  will  remain  non-conductors  of  electricity.  The  plate  is 
now  dried  and  etching  solution  poured  on  it,  composed  of  sulphuric  acid 
saturated  with  nitrate  of  potash,  or  their  equivalents.  This  solution 
immediately  attacks  the  shadows  or  exposed  portions  of  silver  surface, 
while  the  cupreous  deposit  from  the  electrotype  bath  is  not  affected. 
After  etching  the  required  depth  the  copper  deposit  on  the  plate  may 
be  readily  removed  by  aqua  regia,  which  will  not  act  on  the  silver  plate, 
leaving  a  finely-etched  image  in  the  silver  plate. 

To  engrave  or  etch  on  steel,  gold,  copper,  and  other  substances,  the 
surfaces  are  first  coated  with  pure  silver.  We  then  proceed  substantially 
as  above  explained,  with  the  exception  that  different  acids  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  acids  are  used  on  the  various  metals  or  other  substances  after  the 
silver  plating  or  surface  is  etched  through,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
base  to  be  operated  upon ;  for  instance,  in  etching  on  gold,  after  the  silver 
is  etched  through  with  the  saturated  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate 
of  potash,  we  use  aqua  regia  or  nitro-muriatic  acid,  which  acts  on  the 
gold  but  leaves  the  silver  intact. 

The  invention  is  specially  applicable  to  the  ornamentation  of  silver 
plate  and  jewellery. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

ROBBERY  OP  A  PICTURE. 

Carl  Julius  Becker,  described  as  an  artist,  pleaded  “not  guilty”  to 
the  charge  of  stealing  one  photograph  on  canvas,  of  the  value  of  one 
pound  ten  shillings,  the  property  of  Oliver  Sarony  and  George  Reeves 
Smith,  at  Scarborough,  on  or  about  the  22nd  October,  1870. 

Mr.  Chas.  Haigh  appeared  for  the  prosecution.  Prisoner  was  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Sarony  and  Smith  in  1870,  up  to  October,  when  he 
left.  They  had  in  their  possession  at  their  studio  certain  pictures, 
amongst  which  was  the  one  referred  to  in  the  indictment.  Prisoner  had 


rooms  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  where  he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Varley,  a  con¬ 
noisseur  in  paintings,  who  there  saw  the  picture  in  question,  and  ad¬ 
mired  it,  whereupon  the  prisoner  made  him  a  present  of  it.  Shortly 
after  this  Mr.  Smith  had  occasion  to  go  to  Mr.  Varley’s,  where  he  saw 
this  picture  and  recognised  it  as  the  property  of  his  firm.  Prisoner  had 
then  left  Scarborough.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension  on 
a  charge  of  stealing  the  picture.  He  was  recently  apprehended  at 
Liverpool,  when  he  admitted  his  guilt  to  the  oflicer  who  took  him. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Smith  was  then  called,  and  deposed  that  the  prisoner  was 
in  the  employ  of  his  firm  in  1870,  up  to  October.  While  he  was  with 
them  they  missed  a  photograph  on  canvas  which  was  a  copy  of  an  oil 
painting  by  L)u  Vergne.  [Picture  produced  by  Detective  Brogden,  and 
identified  by  witness.]  They  made  search  for  the  picture  in  various 
places,  but  could  not  find  it.  They  missed  it  previously  to  October, 
1870.  Some  time  early  in  1871  witness  was  at  Mr.  Varley’s  house,  and 
there  saw  the^picture  now  produced,  and  recognised  it  as  his  property. 
Witness  next  saw  the  prisoner  about  January  or  February  of  this  year, 
at  Sunderland,  when  he  accused  him  of  taking  the  canvas  photograph. 
He  denied  stealing  it,  and  said  it  had  been  lent  to  him.  Witness  re¬ 
turned  to  Scarborough  and  gave  information  of  the  theft.  Nobody, 
except  himself  or  Mr.  Sarony,  had  authority  to  either  give  or  lend  the 
picture  to  prisoner.  It  was  neither  given  orient  or  sold  to  anyone. — In 
cross-examination  by  the  prisoner,  witness  said  prisoner  did  not  ask  him 
for  the  picture.  Prisoner  did  not  say  anything  about  his  having  given 
him  the  picture  when  he  met  him  in  Sunderland. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Varley  deposed  that  he  lived  on  the  South  Cliff,  at  Scar¬ 
borough,  and  that  lie  was  a  collector  of  paintings.  He  knew  prisoner, 
and  he  also  knew  the  picture  now  produced,  lie  first  saw  it  before  it 
was  coloured  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  in  a  room  occupied  by  the  prisoner. 
He  admired  the  print,  and  prisoner  gave  it  to  him,  and  afterwards 
coloured  it  for  him.  Witness  took  the  prisoner  into  his  employ  the  day 
before  he  (witness)  saw  the  print.  Prisoner  came  to  witness’s  house 
after  that  and  brought  it  with  him.  Mr.  Smith  called  at  his  house  early 
in  1871  and  there  saw  the  picture,  saying  that  in  its  original  state  as  a 
print  it  belonged  to  him.  Prisoner  left  witness  in  March,  1871,  and  it 
was  after  he  had  left  that  Mr.  Smith  saw  the  picture,  as  it  was  not  hung 
on  the  wall  till  after  the  prisoner  left.  Witness  gave  the  picture  to 
Brogden,  the  officer,  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

Detective-Inspector  Brogden  was  next  called.  He  apprehended  the 
prisoner  under  a  warrant,  at  Liverpool,  about  the  end  of  February  last, 
when  he  charged  him  with  stealing  a  picture,  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Sarony  and  Smith.  He  said  he  did  not  steal  it,  but  that  it  was  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Smith.  Witness  and  prisoner  having  left  Liverpool,  stopped 
about  twenty  minutes  at  Manchester,  when  prisoner  said  to  witness,  ‘  ‘  I 
did  take  the  picture,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Smith  will  be  lenient  with  me.” 
Witness  produced  the  picture,  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Varley. — In 
cross-examination  by  prisoner,  witness  said  prisoner  did  not  ask  him  if 
he  thought  Mr.  Smith  would  “  believe”  him,  but  he  said  distinctly, 
“  I  hope  Mr.  Smith  will  be  lenient  with  me.” 

A  long  written  statement  was  here  put  in,  in  which  the  prisoner 
implicated  himself  to  the  magistrates  by  whom  he  was  committed  for 
trial. 

Mr.  Sarony  was  next  sworn,  and  deposed  that  he  knew  the  prisoner, 
who  was  in  the  employ  of  his  firm  in  1870.  Witness  identified  the 
picture  produced,  and  said  that  he  never  either  gave,  sold,  or  lent  it  to 
prisoner  or  to  any  other  person. 

The  prisoner  here  read  a  long  statement,  the  purport  of  which  was  to 
show  that  Mr.  Smith  had  given  him  the  print,  which  he  took  with  him 
to  the  Victoria  Hotel,  where  he  said  it  was  exposed,  so  that  anybody 
might  see  it. 

Mr.  Neumans,  artist,  deposed  that  when  he  was  at  Mr.  Sarony’s 
studio  on  one  occasion  prisoner  pointed  out  to  him  the  picture  now 
produced.  It  was  not  then  coloured,  and  prisoner  admired  it. — In  cross- 
examination  by  the  prisoner,  witness  said  he  did  not  remember  prisoner 
saying  that  Mr.  Smith  had  given  him  the  picture.  He  did  not  remember 
seeing  the  picture  in  prisoner’s  room,  nor  did  he  hear  him  say  anything 
about  it. 

This  concluded  the  evidence,  after  which  the  learned  Recorder 
summed  up,  especially  referring  to  the  admissions  made  by  the  prisoner 
to  the  officer  and  to  the  magistrates. 

The  jury,  after  having  retired  for  half-an-hour,  found  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  the  prisoner,  who  was  thereupon  sentenced  by  the  Court 
to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  five  calendar  months. 

There  was  also  an  indictment  against  the  prisoner  for  stealing  a 
diamond  ring,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Varley,  at  Scarborough,  in  February,  1871;  but  the  charge  was  not 
gone  into. 


Cmtterapann"!)  Unss. 

— « — 

THE  WANTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

I  occasionally  read  now  the  old  complaints  and  growls  about  the 
photographic  business  being  ruined  by  the  “cheap  picture  men.”  How 
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is  this  to  be  avoided?  By  continual  growling  and  snarling  at  the 
makers  of  them?  By  no  means. 

You  may  look  through  all  the  professions  and  trades,  and  you  will  not 
fail  .to  see  in  each  and  every  one  of  them  the  same  class  and  style  of 
men ;  and  in  every  case  you  will  find  they  emanate  from  one  class  of 
character.  Without  one  particle  of  genius  for  the  profession  or  trade 
they  adopt,  or  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  character  they  are,  or 
ought  to  sustain,  in  it,  and  without  a  due  sense  of  its  requirements,  or  the 
least  ambition  to  adorn  it  by  excellence  in  life  and  practice,  they  simply 
take  it  up  as  the  means  of  obtaining  their  bread  and  butter.  Without 
the  common  sense  to  discover  the  difference  between  giving  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  w'ill  save  life — between  writing 
out  a  brief  that  may  save  a  client  thousands  of  dollars — between  the 
skill  of  designing  a  building  that  a  hurricane  cannot  tumble  about  your 
heads — or  the  genius  necessary  to  produce  a  work  of  art  that  will  asto¬ 
nish  admiring  crowds,  and  the  art  of  selling  a  yard  of  tape,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  or  a  quart  of  rum,  they  conclude  they  can  get  business  only  by 
doing  as  the  retail  merchant  does — mark  down  prices  below  all  competi¬ 
tors.  But  it  is  the  old  fable  of  the  ox  and  the  frog  being  enacted  over 
and  over  again. 

What  physician  ever  took  a  dollar  out  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott’s  or 
Dr.  Rush’s  pockets  by  underbidding  them  in  a  case  of  surgery,  where 
skill  and  talent  were  required  for  its  proper  treatment?  Or  whoever 
obliged  Page,  or  Gignou,  or  Bierstadt,  or  Church,  or  Cole  to  part  with 
one  picture  less  by  selling  paintings  of  the  same  style  and  character  at 
half  the  prices  they  charged?  To  be  sure,  hundreds  of  doctors  “scrub 
and  go”  through  life  on  fees  and  prices  of  different  grades,  far  below 
such  competitors.  (?)  Yet  they  do  not  detract  from  the  fame  such  men 
justly  earn  one  iota,  nor  prevent  them  from  obtaining  all  they  can  do, 
or  whatever  prices  they  please  to  charge.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to 
expect  photography  to  escape  these  characters;  on  the  contrary,  the 
very  nature  of  the  business  should  cause  us  to  expect  that  it  would  be 
thus  unusually  burdened,  and  it  is  folly  to  find  fault  with  the  art  on 
this  account,  become  impatient  of  it,  and  throw  it  up  in  disgust. 

What,  therefore,  does  photography  want  to  raise  it  above  the  position 
given  it  by  these  dabsters?  In  the  first  place  it  wants  men  of  genius, 
who  will  engage  in  the  business  not  only  for  love  of  the  art  itself 
but  for  love  of  the  philosophical  and  scientific  studies  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  who  will  pursue  these  studies  as  well  as  the  art 
manipulations  with  absorbing  interest  as  the  means  to  the  end  desired. 
It  wants  more  men  of  refined  tastes  and  habits — men  who  are  able  to 
detect  the  slightest  departure  from  the  truthful  and  beautiful,  and  who 
can  impart,  by  their  own  force  of  character,  to  the  community 
around  them  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  excellencies  of  their  art. 
The  man  who  cannot  school  the  public  mind  to  the  highest  standard  to 
which  his  profession  or  art  is  capable  of  attaining  is  unfit  for  that  pro¬ 
fession  or  art.  He  must  have  force  of  character  sufficient  to  inspire  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  same  confidence,  not  only  in  his  ability  to 
produce  the  best  class  of  work,  but  in  his  judgment  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  true  and  beautiful  in  art  in  the  production  of  a  good  likeness 
or  landscape  that  he  himself  entertains.  It  wants  more  men  with 
ambition  above  the  pockets — men  who  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  benefit  of  the  art  at  large  as  well  as  to  stand  first  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public. 

To  attain  this  last  point  is  not  so  difficult  in  reality  as  to  rise  to  the 
highest  excellence  as  a  practical  photographer.  The  merest  tyro  can, 
by  the  use  of  money  judiciously  employed,  get  up  a  public  reputation 
wholly  undeserved ;  whereas  the  man  of  true  genius,  taste,  talent,  and 
ambition  must  and  will  make  his  reputation  by  his  work.  But  how 
ephemeral  is  the  former  to  the  latter!  For  a  brief  period  crowds  of 
shallow  minds  will  flock  to  the  man  of  money-made  reputation,  while 
the  man  of  genius  will  draw  to  himself  the  solid  men  of  taste,  who  will 
appreciate  his  works  and  pay  him  his  prices,  and  his  reputation  lives 
long  after  he  is  dead. 

The  history  of  art  proves  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
because  men  are  found  who  will  paint  portraits  or  landscapes  for  five 
dollars  others  cannot  obtain  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars.  The 
same  rule  ought  to  apply  to  photography.  If  there  are  two  photogra¬ 
phers  in  a  town,  and  one  considers  his  pictures  worth  only  twenty-five 
cents,  and  the  other  really  produces  pictures  worth  five  dollars,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  latter  should  become  jealous  because  he  sees  hundreds 
going  to  his  neighbour  and  only  tens  coming  to  him.  His  work  will  re¬ 
commend  him  to  those  who  will  give  him  his  price,  and  he  will  in  the 
end  be  more  amply  remunerated. 

There  is  a  homely  Western  proverb  that  applies  here  well— “Perse¬ 
verance  and  a  stiff  upper  lip  will  prevail.  ”  Let  a  photographer  persevere 
in  the  due  appreciation  of  his  work  and  in  his  determination  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  that  it  is  what  he  represents  it,  and  the  public  mind 
will  come  to  think  as  he  does,  and  the  result  will  be  all  the  success  he 
desires.  Quarrelling  with  a  competitor  because  he  makes  cheap  work 
is  the  worst  use  to  which  a  man  can  put  his  talents. 

There  are  men  of  genius,  taste,  and  ambition  already  in  the  art,  I  am 
happy  to  say.  Compare  their  present  position  with  those  who  have 
entered  the  ranks  of  photography  merely  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up 
the  crumbs,  and  where  do  they  stand  ?  Are  they  not  examples  for  all 
who  desire  to  stand  equally  high  ?  But  the  art  wants  more  such  men, 
and  better  results  in  improvement  will  be  attained.  H.  H.  Snelling. 


gltefmp  of  Sooetks. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library, — the  Vice-President, 
Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Watling,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.  A.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 
The  paper  of  the  evening  was  then  read  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Warmby,  the 
subject  being  Photographic  Residues:  How  to  Collect  and  Reduce  Them. 
[See  page  205.]  Considerable  discussion  followed,  after  which  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Wharmby  for  his  instructive  paper. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  heliotype 
process,  as  he  had  seen  it  worked  in  the  company’s  establishment  in 
London.  Some  of  the  specimens  he  saw  produced  could  scarcely  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  silver  print,  and  though  600  impressions  had  already 
been  taken  off  one- plate  it  showed  less  signs  of  deterioration  than  an  en¬ 
graved  copperplate  would  have  done.  He  (Mr.  Forrest)  also  gave  an 
account  of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  the  studio  of  Mr.  J.  Solomon,  and 
described  the  process  of  photo-enamelling  which  Mr.  Solomon  had  kindly 
shown  him.  He  (Mr.  Forrest)  was  sure  that  when  the  public  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  permanence  of  the  enamels  they 
would  be  more  inquired  for. 

At  the  request  of  several  members,  Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson,  who  had  been 
with  the  Moabite  Exploring  Expedition,  made  a  few  remarks.  He 
promised  at  a  future  meeting  to  read  a  paper,  and  therefore  would 
merely  state  that  he  had  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  number  of  good 
stereo,  negatives  of  interesting  places  visited  by  the  expedition.  The 
plates  used  were  those  of  the  Liverpool  Dry-Plate  Company,  and,  in 
spite  of  dirty  water,  heat,  dust,  and  other  inconveniences,  he  had  lost 
only  five  plates  out  of  120,  the  remainder  being  without  stain  or  pin¬ 
holes.  He  had  also  got  good  negatives  from  a  few  plates  he  had  had  by 
him  for  two  years,  though  slightly  slower  than  the  newer  ones.  A 
friend  who  had  accompanied  him  was  also  successful  with  the  same 
plates.  He  thought  this  was  a  good  test  of  the  excellence  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  company’s  plates.  He  developed  in  his  tent,  in  the  evening,  by 
the  light  of  a  candle  shaded  by  yellow  paper. 

The  following  were  exhibited: — By  Mr.  Wharmby:  an  excellent, 
newly-exposed  negative,  taken  on  a  collodio-bromide  plate  prepared  by 
him  five  years  ago.  By  Mr.  L.  Hughes :  a  stereo,  transparency  of  a 
group  taken  on  a  collodio-bromide  plate  at  a  recent  excursion  of  the 
Liverpool  Naturalists’  Field  Club.  Mr.  Forrest  showed  some  8x5 
views  of  Bettws-y-Coed,  &c.,  taken  during  the  winter  months,  the  views 
of  the  Fairy  Glen,  Waterfalls,  &c.,  having  quite  a  novel  appearance 
from  the  familiar  summer  views. 

The  meeting  wras  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

— + — 

BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at 
the  New  Museum,  Clifton,  on  the  17th  ult. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  passed, 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  cautioned  all  those  who  tried  the  collodio-bromide 
process  to  be  careful  to  have  a  very  yellow  non-actinic  light,  as  he  found 
the  light  in  which  he  could  safely  work  ordinary  wet  plates  unsuitable 
for  collodio-bromide  plates.  He  instanced  it  by  saying  that  he  had 
worked  in  his  dark  roofn  for  a  week,  and  all  the  dry  plates  seemed  to 
have  a  very  foggy  appearance.  He  then  nailed  two  thicknesses  of 
yellow  calico  over  the  window  and  all  was  right.  He  said  that  he  was 
surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  it  Avas  possible  to  push  the  development 
of  these  plates  without  fogging  them. 

Mr.  Goss  showed  a  coffee  dry  negative  which  was  of  a  peculiarly 
brilliant  red  colour,  but  said  he  could  not  quite  understand  the  cause  of 
its  being  such  a  colour. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman  said  he  thought  the  preservative  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  colour  obtained  in  a  dry  plate.  He  also  remarked  that 
there  seemed  to  be  one  fault  with  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  plates, 
namely,  the  film  falling  away  from  and  slipping  about  on  the  plate, 
unless  an  edging  or  substratum  were  used. 

Mr.  H.  A.  H.  Daniel  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Still  and  Distilled 
Water,  in  which  he  said  bethought  photographers,  amateurs  especially, 
depended  too  much  on  druggists’  distilled  water,  when  it  was  so  easy  to 
disil  it  for  themselves  without  the  dreaded  piece  of  apparatus,  viz., 
the  coil.  He  said  he  used  the  long  straight  condenser,  being  a  glass 
tube  running  through  a  much  larger  metal  tube  with  a  bung  at  both 
ends  through  which  the  glass  tube  passed.  Cold  Avater  was  constantly 
running  through  the  larger  tube  and  circulating  round  the  glass  tube, 
through  which  the  steam  passed  and  Avas  condensed.  By  this  kind  of 
still  he  distilled  one  quart  of  Avater  per  hour,  Avhich  A\ras  considered 
rapid  enough  for  an  amateur’s  use. 

Votes  of  thanks  haAring  been  passed  to  Mr  Daniel  for  his  paper  and 
to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

An  extra  out-door  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  aboATe  Society  will 
take  place  on  Wednesday  next,  the  8th  instant. 
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M.  Wolf’s  Experiments  with  Silvered  Glass  Mirrors. — The 

Reflecting  Camera. — Photographic  Portraiture  and  Retouch¬ 
ing. — Colour  of  Bromide  Negatives. — Coffee  Preservative. — 

Chemistry  at  Schools  and  Colleges. — Proposed  Photo-Yacht¬ 
ing  Excursion. 

An  interesting  paper  was  presented  to  tlie  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
a  short  time  ago  by  M.  Charles  Wolf,  describing  some  experiments 
which  he  had  made  on  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection  at  the  surface  of 
glass  plates  that  had  been  silvered  by  the  process  of  M.  Ad.  Martin. 
He  was  aided  in  his  experiments  by  M.  C.  Audie.  The  results,  so  far  as 
photographers  are  concerned  with  them,  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few 
words.  In  the  case  of  plates  recently  silvered,  and  polished  with  paper, 
the  loss  of  light  by  reflection,  no  matter  at  what  angle  of  incidence, 
amounted  to  about  seven  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  a  plate  silvered  some 
years  ago  by  the  same  process,  and  which  had  become  black,  but  was 
polished  with  cotton,  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection  amounted  to  about 
double  that  of  a  newly-silvered  plate.  In  the  case  of  plates  silvered 
by  Drayton’s  method  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection  amounted  to  about 
one-fourth. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection  at  the  silvered 
surface  of  glass  is  very  small  indeed  when  Martin’s  mode  of  silvering  is 
employed ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  the  bearing  which  this  fact 
has  upon  the  construction  of  a  camera  that  was  patented  by  me  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  called  the  “  reflecting  camera.”  The  patent  has 
since  lapsed. 

In  the  reflecting  camera  there  is  a  plane  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  top  of  the  camera,  so  as  to  reflect  the  image 
upwards  upon  a  horizontal  ground  glass.  On  looking  down  upon  the 
focussing  screen  you  see  the  image  erect,  and  can  therefore  judge  with 
great  certainty  of  the  composition  of  the  picture,  the  lighting,  posing, 
accessories,  &c.  The  mirror  is  movable  about  an  axis  at  the  top  edge, 
and  by  turning  it  up  by  means  of  an  external  handle  you  can  expose 
the  sensitive  plate  which  was  previously  screened  by  it  from  the  lens. 
Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  more  convenient  than  this  mode  of  focus¬ 
sing  and  examining  the  image  and  exposing  the  plate.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  use  of  this  instrument  in  a  studio  would  tend 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  photographic  portraiture.  But  there  have 
hitherto  been  two  objections  to  its  introduction,  viz.,  first,  the  necessity 
for  a  metallic  plane  mirror  optically  perfect  ;  and,  second,  the  lower 
height  of  the  camera.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  neither  of  these 
objections  have  now  any  real  existence. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  them,  the  mirror  may  be  made  of  plate 
glass,  silvered  by  Martin’s  process  ;  there  will  then  be  only  one  reflec¬ 
tion  instead  of  two,  as  given  by  a  common  looking-glass,  and  the  great 
cost  of  an  optically-perfect  metallic  plane  mirror  will  be  avoided.  As 
for  the  second  objection,  it  is  a  very  nice  question  to  decide,  in  jflioto- 
graphc  portraiture,  what  the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  camera  ought  to 
be  in  reference  to  the  model.  If,  in  the  c£se  of  a  sitting  figure,  the 
camera  be  on  a  higher  level  than  the  head,  and  be  made  to  point  down¬ 
wards  at  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  intellectual  organs  will  be 
enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  unless  the  sitter 
looks  upwards  at  the  lens,  or  at  some  object  at  least  as  high  as  the  lens, 
which  he  is  generally  directed  to  do.  In  this  case  also  the  feet,  being 
at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  lens  as  the  head,  will  be  enlarged, 
because  their  image  will  be  thrown  upon  the  extreme  margin  of  the 
plate.  This  enlargement  may,  however,  be  reduced  by  tilting  the  plate 
forward  by  means  of  a  swing  back  ;  but  tilting  the  plate  in  this  way 
will  introduce  distortion  of  the  vertical  lines  of  the  accessories,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  distortion  of  the  figure.  I  am  inclined,  therefore, 
to  think  that  if  the  camera  be  so  low  as  to  enable  the  artist  to  look 
down  upon  the  horizontal  ground  glass  with  convenience  to  himself 
quite  as  good  an  effect  will  be  produced.  In  the  case  of  a  standing 
figure  it  also  appeal’s  to  me  to  be  a  better  plan  to  keep  the  camera  low 
and  its  axis  horizontal,  than  to  have  it  as  high  as  the  head,  and  point 
its  axis  downwards  at  the  level  of  the  waistcoat  pocket  of  the  sitter. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  an  open  question  what  the  height  of  the  camera  ought 
to  be,  and  we  must  not  jump  too  hastily  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
ground  glass  ought  always  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  artist 
as  he  stands  before  it  to  examine  the  image.  The  objection  to  the  low¬ 
ness  of  the  reflecting  camera  disappears  altogether,  or  becomes  reduced 
to  a  mere  quibble,  when  the  studio  is  a  long  one  and  a  lens  of  rather 
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long  focus  is  used — conditions  which  ought  always  to  bo  observed,  if 
possible,  as  they  prevent  the  occurrence  of  all  sorts  of  (truthful)  ex¬ 
aggerations  of  perspective.  Those  who  work  in  a  short  studio  necessarily 
labour  under  a  disadvantage. 

But  there  are  in  reality  much  more  important  questions  at  stake  in 
photographic  portraiture  than  these  little  nice  quibbles  about  per¬ 
spective.  I  venture  to  say  that  no  man  of  cultivated  taste  in  art 
matters  can  look  through  a  photographic  album  of  portraits  by  different 
artists  without  perceiving  that  in  the  great  majority  of  them  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  composition  which  the  photographer  would 
have  corrected  in  all  probability  had  he  examined  the  image  erect, 
instead  of  inverted,  upon  the  ground  glass.  Some  refractory  curl,  some 
ribbon  or  fold  of  the  drapery,  or  some  unlucky  linger  out  of  place,  or 
some  awkwardness  about  the  accessories,  is  perceived  in  the  print, 
when,  alas  !  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  it  ;  but  this  defect  would  not  have 
escaped  notice  had  the  image  been  seen  erect  upon  the  ground  glass 
instead  of  inverted.  Painters  are  so  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
foreseeing  exactly  what  kind  of  picture  a  certain  subject  will  make,  if 
viewed  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  depicted  truthfully,  that  it  is  quite 
a  common  practice  with  them  to  view  the  subject  by  reflection  in  a 
black  glass,  or  to  stand  with  their  back  to  it,  and,  stooping  down,  view 
it  between  their  legs.  I  wonder  what  these  gentlemen  would  say  if  it 
were  proposed  to  them,  by  way  of  a  change,  to  view  the  subject  in  an 
instrument  which  should  represent  it  inverted  ! 

If  the  plain  truth  must  be  honestly  told — and  why  should  it  not  ? — 
photographic  portraiture  has  now  been  on  its  trial  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  has  been  found  wanting  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  so  much 
retouching.  At  first  the  public  were  pleased  and  amused  with  photo¬ 
graphic  portraits,  for  even  a  caricature  of  the  human  face  was  amusing, 
and  a  sort  of  indulgence  was  shown  to  it,  on  the  principle  of  the 
indulgence  which  is  shown  towards  a  child’s  first  efforts  in  drawing. 
But  now,  when  the  child  has  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  it  is  perceived 
that  but  little  improvement  has  taken  place  in  his  attempts  at  pleasing 
delineation,  the  amazement  has  ceased,  and  the  public  no  longer  tolerate 
photography  proper  ;  hence,  the  aid  of  the  retoucher  must  be  called  in 
to  destroy,  in  nearly  every  case,  by  rendering  it  more  artistic,  the 
special  merit  which  a  photograph  should  possess — fidelity.  Fortunately, 
photographic  portraits  entirely  untouched  are  sometimes  so  capital  as 
to  prove  to  the  most  sceptical  that  the  fault  of  producing  in  general  a 
wretched  caricature  does  not  lie  with  the  art,  but  with  the  artist.  It  is 
a  fact  which  we  eannot^deny  that  the  untouched  photographic  portraits 
of  the  present  day  are  not  a  bit  better  than  those  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  since,  and  that  the  public  have  become  sick  of  them ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  the  retoucher  with  his  pencil.  We  must  be  careful  lest 
this  sort  of  thing  should  continue  until  photographic  portraiture, 
instead  of  being  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  pictorial  speciality, 
degenerates  into  a  low  and  cheap  branch  of  art — bad  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  injurious  in  its  effect  upon  public  taste. 

In  order  to  raise  photographic  portraiture  from  the  slough  towards 
which  it  is  tending,  and  to  render  it  independent  of  the  aid  of  the 
retoucher,  three  things  appear  to  me  to  be  essentially  needed,  viz,  first, 
a  properly-constructed  studio;  second,  a  reflecting  camera;  third,  the 
bromide  of  silver  process.  The  common  studio,  the  common  camera, 
and  the  common  wet  process  have  now  been  on  their  trial  for  twenty 
years  and  have  been  found  wanting.  The  exceptions  to  this  remark 
only  prove  the  rule.  It  is  utterly  useless  to  try  to  preach  down 
retouching;  the  answer  to  all  such  logic  is  “take  negatives  that  do  not 
require  it.”  It  is  not  better  taste  or  more  education  in  art  matters  that 
is  wanting,  for  many  really  good  and  clever  artists  have  taken  up  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a  profession.  It  is  simply  better  appliances — a  better  studio,  a 
better  camera,  a  better  process. 

In  the  hope  that  these  very  blunt  remarks  may  give  offence  to  none, 
let  me  now  offer  a  word  or  two  respecting  that  better  process — better 
because  it  gives  more  harmonious  and  truthful  negatives,  free  from  the 
hardness  of  line  due  to  chemical  halation,  and  also  because  it  offers  some 
special  facilities  in  the  manipulation. 

Mr.  Gough,  one  of  the  few  ardent  pioneers  in  this  important  new 
direction,  has  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  differences  of  colour 
observable  in  dry-plate  negatives  by  the  bromide  process.  The  most 
striking  of  all  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  reference  to  this 
interesting  subject  are,  I  think,  the  following,  in  which  no  preservative 
whatever  is  applied  to  the  film : — 

Take,  with  a  bromide  collodion  containing  eight  grains  of  cadmium 
bromide  to  the  ounce,  and  an  eighty-grain  nitrate  bath  slightly  acidified 
with  niti’ic  acid,  a  sensitive  bromide  plate  immersed  only  just  so 
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many  minutes,  say  from  three  to  five  at  this  season,  as  will  give  a  work¬ 
able  film  that  contains  some  unconverted  cadmium  bromide ;  wash  this 
well  in  several  changes  of  water  until  all  the  free  nitrate  is  removed, 
and  then,  without  exposing  it  to  the  light,  pour  over  it  some  alkaline 
developer  sufficiently  strong  in  alkali  to  reduce  the  bromide  of  silver 
through  its  entire  thickness  to  the  metallic  state.  The  blackness  thus 
produced  will  be  very  dense  when  the  film  is  viewed  by  transmitted 
light ;  moreover,  in  arriving  at  this  black  stage  the  film  will  have  passed 
through  the  red  colouration  when  similarly  viewed.  Now  pour  some 
nitric  acid  upon  a  part  of  the  blackened  film ;  this,  if  the  bromide  o 
silver  has  been  entirely  reduced,  will  dissolve  the  black  metallic  film, 
and  leave  a  patch  of  clear  glass.  Next,  putting  this  plate  on  one  side, 
repeat  the  experiment  on  another  plate  with  only  this  difference,  viz., 
that  instead  of  leaving  it  from  three  to  five  minutes  in  the  nitrate  bath, 
leave  it  for  an  hour  or  more,  so  as  to  cement  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
bromide.  The  film,  when  the  bromide  of  silver  is  completly  reduced 
as  before  by  alkaline  developer  strong  in  alkali,  will  now  be  much  less 
dense  in  its  black  tint  than  the  former  plate  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  and  will  never  have  passed  through  the  same  redness  of  colour  in 
arriving  at  that  tint,  but  will  have  been  always  greyer. 

The  curious  fact  illustrated  by  these  experiments,  in  which  light  has 
had  no  part  to  play,  is  this — that  in  the  second  case,  where  thei’e  was  no 
unconverted  bromide  present,  and  therefore  actually  more  metallic  silver 
reduced,  the  density  of  the  material  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light 
is  actually  less — that  is  to  say,  more  reduced  silver  but  less  opacity.  This 
singular  fact  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  different 
molecular  arrangement  of  the  atoms,  or  a  different  form  of  crystal  of  the 
silver.  We  are  here  forcibly  reminded  of  what  occurs  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  common  wet  negative,  where  the  pyrogallic  developer,  strongly 
restrained  by  acetic  acid,  gives  first  redness  and  then  opacity ;  whilst 
the  same  developed  with  iron  that  is  but  fully  restrained  by  acid  gives 
a  grey  and  feeble  opacity,  owing,  it  has  been  supposed,  to  a  coarser  form 
of  silver  crystals.  This  analogy  is  well  worth  noting,  and  I  have 
been  much  pleased  to  find  it  out,  for  it  explains  in  some  measure 
the  part  really  played  by  the  restraining  bromide  in  giving  redness 
and  density  instead  of  greynes3  and  feebleness.  In  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  the  restrainer  the  silver  is  reduced  in  a  finer 
and  more  amorphous  state ;  and  therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  atoms 
being  more  closely  packed,  they  stop  in  a  greater  degree  the  passage  of 
light. 

A  similar  result,  but  even  more  marked,  is  obtained  when  chlorised 
instead  of  bromised  collodion  is  used.  Here  an  exceedingly  pale  blue 
film  of  chloride  of  silver,  holding  a  great  deal  of  unconverted  soluble 
chloride,  will,  by  complete  reduction,  yield  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
opacity  after  passing  through  a  most  intense  ruby  tint.  The  opacity 
is  quite  as  perfect  as  if  the  plate  had  been  plastered  an  inch  thick  with 
pitch. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  colour  of  a  bromide  negative,  as  well 
as  its  density,  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  amount  of  uncon¬ 
verted  bromide  which  the  film  originally  contained.  Hence  it  follows 
that  if  there  be  not  enough  of  this  in  the  film  it  will  be  impossible  to 
develope  a  negative  to  sufficient  density  by  the  alkaline  method  alone. 
Colonel  Wortley’s  remarks  about  red  and  green  negatives  are,  therefore, 
borne  out  by  the  facts  which  I  have  cited.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  no  bromide  negative  ought  to  be  fixed  until  the  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  pushed  far  enough  to  convert  its  red  colour  into  black. 
If  you  treat  one  of  these  red  negatives  with  nitric  acid  you  always  find 
unreduced  bromide  of  silver  beneath  the  redness.  As  a  rule,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  bromide  negative  should  always  be  pushed  until  the 
black  colour  is  reached.  If  you  stop  short  at  a  red  you  lose  something 
>f  what  the  light  has  really  done  for  you,  and  a  part  of  your  exposure 
las  been  thrown  away. 

Thus  it  appears  that  experiments  with  the  bath  clear  up  many  of  the 
nysteries  of  the  emulsion  process.  With  the  bath # you  may  in  the 
amplest  manner  produce  every  variety  of  effect,  and  all  that  any  emul- 
ion  will  give  you. 

With  respect  to  the  greenness  of  colour  of  which  Mr.  Gough  speaks, 
have  never  met  with  it  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  he  de- 
cribes,  and  I  suspect  this  must  be  due  to  my  invariably  using  the 
rebly  re-crystallised  nitrate  of  silver.  Were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  sin- 
;ular  that  in  the  midst  of  so  many  hundred  experiments  as  I  have  made 
.uring  the  last  three  years  in  the  bromide  process  I  should  never 
ave  stumbled  upon  this  peculiarity.  Until  experimentalists  agree  by 
ommon  consent  to  use  none  but  the  very  purest  materials  there  will 
lways  be  some  discordance  in  their  results. 


A  new  method  of  producing  any  number  of  copies  of  a  manuscript 
without  the  use  of  ink,  by  means  of  electricity,  may  now  be  seen  in 
operation  at  Messrs.  Waterlow  and  (Sons,  66,  London  Wall. 

Dr.  Schorlemmer,  in  a  recent  lecture  delivered  before  the  Chemical 
Society  on  the  chemistry  of  the  hydro-carbons,  described  organic 
chemistry  as  the  “chemistry  of  the  hydro-carbons  and  their  derivatives.” 
The  President  of  this  society,  in  his  annual  address  last  month,  alluded 
to  the  apathy  and  lethargy  from  which  chemical  science  in  this  country 
is  now  suffering — a  fact  which  he  considered  due  in  great  measure  to  our 
system  of  university  education.  Why  is  not  chemistry  taught  now  at 
all  our  large  schools?  No  department  of  science  is  so  attractive  to  boys, 
or  so  likely  to  prompt  the  mind  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge 
of  nature’s  laws. 

The  oxyhydrogen  lights  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  at  Paris,  have 
proved  a  failure,  and  are  discontinued.  M.  Tessie  du  Mothay  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  supply  of  oxygen  for  these  lamps.  The 
light  was  most  intense  and  of  dazzling  whiteness. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  good  formula  for  the  coffee  preserva- 


Coffee  . , 

White  sugar  ..... 

1 

Boiling  water  . . 

When  cold,  filter. 

Some  years  ago  I  used  printing  ink  for  backing  glass  positives.  It 
has  been  recommended  lately  in  America  for  painting  the  skies  of  nega¬ 
tives.  I  used  to  find  it  rather  long  in  drying. 

I  have  written  this  communication  in  the  cabin  of  my  yacht,  lying  in 
the  river  Blavet,  a  couple  of  miles  above  the  town  of  Hennebont,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Port  Louis  and  Lorient.  We  have 
descended  the  Blavet  from  Pontivy,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  spritsail, 
and  an  occasional  pull  with  the  tow  rope — a  most  charming  mode  of 
seeing  perhaps  the  very  prettiest  little  river  in  Europe ;  very  winding, 
wild,  and  with  steep,  rocky  banks  of  considerable  height.  The  weather 
until  yesterday  has  been  more  like  summer  than  spring ;  but  to-day  has 
been  a  return  of  winter,  with  a  stiff  nor’ wester  blowing,  and  some 
heavy  storms  of  hail,  which  I  fear  will  do  vast  mischief  to  the  fruit, 
now  all  in  blossom.  The  Blavet  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  in 
Brittany  for  salmon,  and  we  are  lying  just  above  the  first  weir  on 
ascending  from  the  sea.  Two  French  gentlemen  are  alongside  of  us  at 
this  moment  with  their  rods  and  lines,  but  have  had  no  sport,  although 
we  ourselves  saw  one  fine  salmon  take  the  leap  yesterday. 

The  yacht  will  be  lying  idle  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  a  small  party  of  photographic 
amateurs  might  like  to  take  a  cruise  in  her  on  some  of  our  rivers  here, 
which  abound  in  the  most  charming  studies  for  the  camera.  She  has  a 
dark  room  seven  feet  by  six  feet,  and  six  feet  high.  Her  main  cabin  is 
thirteen  feet  by  nine  feet,  and  six  feet  high,  with  two  berths  on  each 
side,  and  there  is  a  captain’s  cabin,  and  a  sleeping  place  for  a  cook  with 
kitchen  range  and  utensils  complete.  She  would  require  on  the  river 
a  man  and  a  horse  to  tow,  a  captain,  and  a  cook.  The  cost  of  navigation 
would  be  about  a  guinea  per  day.  My  son  would  go  as  captain,  and 
take  the  responsibility  of  accidents  upon  himself.  He  and  I  have  been 
twice  together  in  this  little  vessel  along  all  the  navigable  rivers  in 
Brittany.  About  300  miles  of  the  prettiest  river  scenery  in  Europe 
might  be  traversed  in  a  couple  of  months,  and  a  larger  number  of 
valuable  negatives  be  taken.  If  the  idea  should  suit  any  of  my  readers 
let  them  communicate  with  me  without  delay,  I  expect  to  be  at  Bedon 
again  in  a  few  days.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Hennebont,  April  18,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

ENLARGEMENTS, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  the  number  for  April  12,  1 
beg  to  say  all  enlargements  for  amateurs  and  others  unaccustomed  to 
tinting  should  be  on  plain  paper.  Skilled  hands  only  are  capable  of 
doing  anything  with  impressions  on  albumenised  paper.  The  answer 
would  have  been  forwarded  earlier,  but  I  have  only  just  seen  the  in¬ 
quiry. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  great  photographic  dodge  about  to  be  acted  in 
the  “rocky  land  of  strangers”  at  Falmouth,  by  the  “Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Photographic  Association,”  who,  among  other  wonderful  announce¬ 
ments,  purpose  putting  the  clergy  on  the  free  list — an  offer  possibly 
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more  free  than  welcome.  This  association  is  not  exactly  original  in 
their  great  specimen  of  dodgmania — as  a  braggy  operator  from  Bir¬ 
mingham,  the  great  hardware  village,  paid  Cornwall  a  visit  some  seven 
years  back,  with  a  lecture  and  magic  lantern  exhibition,  his  great  dodge 
being  that  all  who  paid  for  front- seat  tickets  (2s.)  should  have  a  portrait 
taken  gratis  the  next  day.  A  few  fish  fell  into  his  net,  but  the  next 
day  found  this  disreputable  specimen  of  deception  on  the  road  to  some 
other  place. 

Photography  can  never  be  benefited  or  advanced  by  proceedings  that 
are  only  fit  to  emanate  from  some  runabout  show  or  travelling  circus. 
It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  Falmouth,  where  its  Royal  Polytechnic 
Society  has,  by  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  medals,  done  so  much  for 
the  art,  should  be  selected  for  the  Association’s  somewhat  dubious  ope¬ 
rations.  One  disgrace  to  the  town  of  Truro  has  just  been  sent  to  prison 
for  six  months.  Falmouth  is  an  easy  stage  from  the  old  borough  town 
of  Bodmin,  described  by  the  historian  in  the  olden  time  (Leland)  as 
“dangerous  to  get  into  and  difficult  to  get  out  of,”  and  even  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  for  some  people,  as  Bodmin 
has  within  itself  and  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  a  large  police 
station,  a  big  assize  hall,  a  convenient  union,  a  well-appointed  county 
prison,  and  an  immense  lunatic  asylum. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

April  26,  IS72.  Graphicus. 

— ♦ — 

CARBON  ENLARGEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  a  lime  light  enlarging  apparatus,  and  should 
like  to  make  some  enlargements  in  carbon  from  carte  negatives  up  to 
15  x  12.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  your  next  issue  if  I  can  do  so, 
and  the  best  method. — I  am,  yours,  &c.  Frank  Dore. 

57,  Manchester -sir eel,  Huddersfield,  April  29,  1872. 

[To  make  enlargements  in  carbon  by  the  aid  of  the  lime  light 
lantern  two  methods  may  be  adopted : — First,  throw  the  enlarged 
image  upon  very  sensitive  carbon  tissue,  give  a  very  long  exposure, 
and  keep  the  tissue  for  two  days  before  developing  it.  The  second 
method  will  be  found  the  best  in  practice : — Make  a  fine  and  thin 
transparency  from  the  negative,  place  this  transparency  in  the 
lantern,  and  allow  the  magnified  image  to  fall  upon  a  collodionised 
plate  the  size  of  the  print  required.  When  the  negative  thus 
obtained  is  developed  it  may  be  used  for  printing  carbon  pictures  in 
the  usual  way. — Eds.] 

— <> — 

SPIRIT  OR  PSYCHIC-FORCE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  may  well  be  said  that  every  age  has  its  marvel — its 
novelty— and  ours  is  no  exception.  We  have  had  the  Davenport  Brothers 
with  their  seances,  in  which  hands  and  arms — usually  of  females— made 
themselves  apparent.  We  have  had  table-turning  and  table-rapping  ; 
and  we  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Sairy  Gamp  flying  through  air,  umbrella 
and  all.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  in  1872  spirit  photographs. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  explain  these  phenomena  ?  Looking  carefully 
over  the  reports  connected  with  such  in  your  Journal,  we  find  them  (the 
spirits)  chiefly  female.  Why  not  males?  Are  there  no  good  male 
spirits  ?  Is  heaven  to  be  composed  entirely  of  ladies  ?  It  would  appear 
so.  Or  are  we  males  to  be  transmigrated  into  female  forms  after  death  ? 
Who  can  tell? 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  make  these  remarks  in  a 
bantering  spirit,  for  I  have  twice  experienced  distinct  pressiire  from  an 
unseen  female  hand  on  my  right  shoulder  three  years  since,  when 
in  church  in  the  evening,  which  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  But  it  is  with  the  view  of  striving  to  explain 
their  appearance  that  I  oiler  the  following  observations. 

About  five  years  ago  I  was  taking  some  pictures  in  Tintern  Abbey, 
and  was  surprised,  on  closely  examining  my  negatives  at  the  close  of 
the  day’s  work,  to  find  standing  near  one  corner  of  the  rood  screen  what 
appeared  to  be  the  bodies  and  skirts  of  five  female  figures.  About  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  in  the  north  transept,  just  outside  of  the  door  of 
the  sacristy,  appeared  in  two  negatives  (although  invisible  to  the  eye) 
the  shoulders  and  skirts  of  three  female  figures.  They  were  in  both 
stereo,  and  cabinet  pictures  ;  and  to  a  celebrated  American  medium  I 
sold  of  them  a  large  number  for  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

I  confess  I  was  puzzled  ;  but,  as  there  is  always  a  reason  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  being  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  I  set  about  trying  to 
discover  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  phenomena. 

First  •  I  found  that  they  never  appeared  when  the  air  was  dry.  After 
a  shower  was  the  best  time  to  procure  them ;  and,  although  they  were  to 
be  obtained  when  the  light  was  diffused,  they  were  plainer  when  the 
sun  was  shining.  Many  of  your  readers  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey,  and  therefore  my  description  of 

them  will  be  readily  understood. 

We  will  take  first  the  five  figures.  The  subject  of  the  negative  was 
the  general  view  looking  west,  just  opposite  the  tomb  of  Roger  Bigod, 
to  the  left  of  the  rood-screen  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir.  The  five 


figures  appeared  in  a  line.  What  made  them  so  apparent  was  the  dark 
ivy  which  grows  round  the  pillar  where  the  effigy  of  the  knight  is 
placed.  The  camera  was  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  east  window, 
looking  west,  and  part  of  the  pillars  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  came 
into  the  picture.  Behind  me  was  the  great  east  window,  eighty-six 
feet  in  height,  with  the  slender  shaft  down  the  centre.  The  great  west 
window  faces  the  east.  I  have  been  minute  in  these  particulars,  as  they 
have  a  bearing  on  the  explanation  which  I  propose  to  give  after  describ¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  three  figures  near  the  sacristy  door. 

In  the  second  picture  the  camera  was  placed  just  under  the  window 
of  the  south  transept,  and  the  subject  of  the  negative  was  the  north 
transept  window,  which  your  readers  will  recollect  represents  the 
Crown  of  Thorns.  Over  this  window  is  a  smaller  one,  with  three 
mullions.  The  west  window  has  five  mullions.  The  south  transept 
window  is  quite  open.  Ivy  creeps  up  over  the  north  transept  window, 
which  formed  a  background  for  the  three  figures.  In  both  cases  the 
negatives  were  taken  after  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  upon  the  two  subjects. 

1  have  said  five  mullions  and  three  mullions.  The  figures  were  also 
five  and  three ;  and  my  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  as  regards  the 
former,  is  that  these,  shedding  forth  their  own  rays  very  strongly, 
were  reflected  in  the  air  behind  my  camera.  And  then  the  rays  ■were 
refracted  at  an  inclination  to  the  spot  where  they  were  seen,  and  so 
registered  on  the  sensitive  plate. 

In  the  case  of  the  three,  they  appeared  just  beneath  the  window,  and 
the  angle  was  therefore  more  acute,  and  the  rays  having  a  shorter  dis¬ 
tance  to  travel  the  figures  were  larger  and  plainer. 

Now  may  not  this  offer  some  explanation  as  to  the  so-called  “spirit 
photographs?”  That  they  proceed  from  reflections  in  the  air  I  have 
not  a  doubt  ;  and  the  “Peripatetic  Photographer”  ably  suggests  in  his 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  5th  inst.  a  very  simple  means  for  their 
visibility.  Objects  placed  on  the  ground  would  be  reflected  in  the  air, 
and  be  refracted  according  to  their  original  height  either  over  the 
sitter’s  head  or,  if  higher  up,  at  his  or  her  feet.  They  may  even  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  operator’s  own  person  being  reflected  in  the  air. 

I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  these  remarks  may  be  of  use  in  the  dis¬ 
covering  of  the  phenomena,  and,  as  facts,  I  leave  them  in  your  hands. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Harding  Warner. 

SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  will  obligehne  by'mserting  the  following  copies  of 
letters. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  *  Saml.  Guppy. 

No.  6,  North  Road,  Carnarvon, 

April  27th,  1872. 

Mr.  Samuel  Guppy, —  Sir, — Having  received  a  psychic-force  carte  de  visite, 
which  is  a  phenomenon  to  both  me  and  my  friends,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  if  you  will  kindly  inform  me  if  it  is  a  bond  fide  thing  or  not,  as  I  am,  like 
Nicodemus,  coming  by  night  for  information. 

Hoping  you  will  kindly  excuse  me  for  troubling  you  as  I  am  very  anxious 
to  know  the  truth  of  the  case,  I  enclose  you  a  stamped  envelope  for  a  reply. 
Trusting  to  hear  from  you  soon,— Yours  truly,  J.  Kinsley. 

Morland  Villas, 

April  30lh,  1872. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  27th  came  to  hand  this  morning.  From  the  promi¬ 
nent  position  in  which  I  am  placed  on  this  subject,  I  shall,  no  doubt,  have 
other  similar  applications. 

The  issues  are  of  such  vast  importance  that  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  your  application  and  my  reply  should  be  public,  so  as  to  set  the  question 
at  once  at  rest. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  take  in  evidence  my  letter  in  the  Spiritualist  of  March 
15.  Every  word  of  that  letter  I  confirm.  That  letter  refers  to  three  photographs 
of  myself  with  a  spirit  or  psychic-force  figure.  I  also  refer  you  to  my  letter  in 
the  Medium  of  the  29th  March  respecting  the  production  of  the  photograph  of 
my  wife,  child,  and  the  spirit  Katie.  The  positive  evidence  in  regard  to  that 
“Katie  ”  picture  is  therefore  stronger,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  other  three, 
as  in  the  first  I  could  not  see  behind  me. 

These  four  photographs  are,  and  ever  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  incontrovertible 
evidences  of  the  reality  of  spirit  photography.  To  make  security  more  sure 
in  announcing  this  discovery  to  the  scientific  world,  you  will  observe  in  the 
letter  in  the  Medium  of  the  25th  March  Mr.  Hudson’s  affidavit  appended 
thereto. 

The  proof  of  each  individual  spirit  photograph  being  genuine  and  bond  fide 
must  rest  with  the  photographer  and  persons  present  at  the  time  of  taking. 
But  to  answer  your  question— a  question  which  will  be  asked  earnestly  by 
thousands — “Is  spirit  photography  a  bond  fide  thing?”  I  reply—  “  Spirit 
photograhpy  is  as  bond  fide  a  thing  as  real  sovereigns.” — Your  obedient 
servant,  Saml.  Guppy. 

MR.  STILLMAN’S  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Colonel  Wortley’s  letter  in  your  last,  I  beg 
you  to  print  the  enclosed  correspondence.  I  am  sorry  it  is  so  long,  and 
will  add  only  that  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what  he  means  by  his 
allusion  to  the  Edwards’  patent  case,  which  I  know  absolutely  nothing 
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about,  and  have  never  had  the  most  shadowy  interest  in,  direct  or 
indirect,  nor  is  there  a  vestige  of  truth  in  any  assertion  that  it  was  ever 
the  cause  of  act,  word,  or  thought  on  my  part  in  reference  to  any  one. 
As  to  my  own  patent  being  an  obstacle  to  my  appreciation  of  others,  I 
promise  to  throw  it  open  to  the  public  as  soon  as  the  Editors  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  shall  certify  that  Colonel  Wortley 
has  published  all  the  promised  details  of  his  new  process,  and  it  is 
proved  that  plates  prepared  by  it  have  advantages  not  possessed  by 
those  made  by  other  processes.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

8,  Altenburg  Gardens,  Clapham  Common, 

April  27,  1872. 

Bosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Boad ,  N.  W., 

April  22,  1872. 

Sir, — In  an  article  in  The  British  J ournal  op  Photography  you  say — 
“  The  Wortley  plates  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  in  spite  of  repeated  applica¬ 
tions,”  &c.  An  advertisement  appears  weekly  saying  that  all  requests  and 
orders  for  plates  are  to  be  made  to  my  manager  or  myself.  Neither  of  us  has 
had  any  application  from  you,  and  the  statement  is  therefore  untrue. 

You  will  further  notice  that  I  have  no  agents,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  other 
place  to  which  you  could  have  “  repeatedly  applied.” 

If,  then,  I  do  not  receive  from,  you  before  Wednesday  morning  a  very  full 
and  complete  retractation  and  apology,  I  shall  with  regret  have  to  take  other 
Bteps  to  prevent  such  a  false  statement  being  circulated. 

As  a  matter  of  courtesy  I  write  to  you  first,  but  the  personal  attacks  you 
have  made  on  me  would  not  necessarily  demand  such  courtesy  at  my  hands. — I 
am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  (Signed)  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

8,  Altenburg  Gardens,  Clapham  Common , 

April  22,  1872. 

My  Dear  Sir,— Yours  of  this  morning  is  just  received.  I  am  unaware 
that  there  is  anything  in  my  reference  to  your  plates  which  is  a  just  cause  of 
offence,  much  less  of  apology  or  retractation.  You  promised  me  last  winter, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  your  house,  to  send  me  a  dozen  of  your  plates, 
the  then  agents  (so  advertised  at  least),  Murray  and  Heath,  having  informed 
me  that  they  had  none  on  hand,  and  as  I  did  not  receive  them  I  had  a  right  to 
suppose  that  you  could  not  spare  them.  Later,  I  ordered  through  Negretti 
and  Zambra  a  dozen,  and  still  later,  by  personal  application  to  Murray  and 
Heath  again;  and  on  both  occasions  M.  and  H.  replied  that  they  had  none  on 
hand. 

I  find  the  announcement  of  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  on  the  lx.  page  (adv.) 
of  The  British  Journal  Almanac,  as  agents  for  “  Col.  Wortley’s  Bromo- 
Chloride  Dry  Plates  and  Collodion,”  and  as  I  had  seen  no  notice  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  justified  in  believing  that  they  still  were  your  agents;  and  such  being 
the  case  I  do  not  see  what  I  have  to  retract  or  apologise  for,  the  more  as  I  have 
never  said  anything  disparaging  of  your  plates  or  process. 

And  as  my  inability  to  get  your  plates  only  shows  that  they  were  already 
in  great  demand,  I  do  not  see  how  you  have  any  cause  of  complaint  against 
me,  even  if,  which  is  not  the  case,  I  had  intended  to  attack  your  interests  by 
that  statement  of  a  fact  susceptible  of  proof.  My  mistake,  if  any,  was  in 
supposing  Murray  and  Heath  to  be  your  agents — a  mistake  for  which  I  am 
not  responsible,  as  until  I  received  your  note  I  still  considered  them  such. 

Under  the  circumstances,  then,  I  must  decline  retractation  or  apology,  and 
regretting  that  you  should  have  mistaken  the  character  of  my  communication— 
I  remain,  yours  truly,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Col.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Bosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Boad, 

April  23,  1872. 

Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  22nd  does  not  answer  mine  of  the  21st.  In  your 
article  on  Commercial  Ery  Plates  you  discuss  my  uranium  process  and  my 
uranium  plates.  You  then  go  on  to  say  that  in  spite  of  repeated  applications 
you  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  plates.  Oblige  me,  therefore,  by  taking 
note  of  the  following  facts : — For  more  than  two  months  my  uranium  platas 
have  been  obtainable  by  letters  addressed  to  myself  or  my  manager.  In  no 
advertisement  has  any  agent’s  name  been  mentioned  or  any  intimation  given 
that  they  could  be  obtained  elsewhere  than  here.  No  application  has  been 
made  by  you  to  myself  or  my  manager  at  any  time  for  dry  plates.  The  state¬ 
ment,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  repeated  application  you  have  been  able  (sic) 
to  obtain  them  is  untrue,  and  is  an  unfair  and  dishonourable  method  of  making 
an  attack  upon  me.  I  again  call  upon  you  for  a  complete  retractation  and  full 
apology  for  this  statement,  and  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  drop  the  subject 
till  I  obtain  it  or  its  equivalent.  Be  kind  enough  in  answering  this  letter  to 
confine  yourself  to  matters  connected  with  my  new  uranium  process  as  mentioned 
and  criticised  by  you  in  your  paper,  and  keep  out  of  the  discussion  anything 
connected  with  my  discarded  bromo-chloride  process.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  faith¬ 
fully,  (Signed)  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

8,  Altenburg  Gardens, 

April  23. 

Sir, — Yours  of  this  morning  is  just  received.  I  distinctly  deny  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  attacking  you  fairly  or  unfairly,  or  of  saying  oi8  doing  anything  with 
the  least  intention  to  injure  your  business  or  you.  I  made  my  application  to 
Murray  and  Heath  under  the  supposition  that  they  were  still  your  agents.  It 
seems  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  I  should  have  addressed  you  or  your 
manager,  which  I  did  not,  and  in  which  was  my  misfortune,  as  I  was  really 
very  anxious  to  get  some  of  the  plates. 

If  an  explanation  in  that  sense  will  remove  any  impression  of  a  character 
injurious  to  your  interests  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  make  it,  but  as  for  “  retrac¬ 
tation  or  apology”  in  any  other  sense,  demanded  in  the  terms  in  which  you 
demand  it,  I  again  decline  to  make  it,  leaving  you  to  your  remedy— And  remain, 
yours  truly,  ...  W.  J.  Stillman. 

P.S  — As  to  distinction  of  your  processes,  I  made  none  in  my  paper,  nor  had  I 
any  to  make ;  whatever  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  order  was  what  I  ordered. 
I  alluded  simply  to  the  “  Wortley  plates,”  and  I  do  not  even  know  whether  it 


was  before  or  after  the  addition  of  uranium  to  the  emulsion.  I  therefore 
simply  “confine”  myself  to  facts  which  I  can  prove,  and  decline  to  take  any 
line  of  discussion  at  your  dictation. — W.  J.  S. 

Col.  Stuart  Wortley. 

[We  have  also  received  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  correspondence 
from  Colonel  Wortley,  together  with  an  additional  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Stillman,  dated  the  29th  of  April  (in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
the  latter  which  forms  the  last  of  the  preceding  series),  with  a  request 
that  we  should  publish  the  whole.  With  respect  to  the  correspon¬ 
dence  up  to  and  including  the  letter  dated  April  23rd,  Colonel 
Wortley’s  request  has  been  anticipated  by  that  of  Mr.  Stillman. 
As  Colonel  Wortley’s  last  letter  is  so  lengthy,  and  has  reached  us  at 
so  late  an  hour,  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  its  publication  till 
next  week. — Eds.] 


Indecent  Assault. — At  the  Truro  police-court,  William  Trebilcock, 
photographer,  of  Pydar-street,  was  charged  with  indecently  assaulting 
Edith  Keast,  aged  eleven  years,  daughter  of  Richard  Keast,  a  smelter. 
Superintendent  Woolcock  adduced  records  of  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  Trebilcock  by  friends  of  young  girls,  but  which  were  not 
prosecuted  because  of  the  repugnance  of  parties  to  come  forward  in 
court.  The  justices  convicted  Trebilcock  of  the  offence  now  charged 
against  him,  and  sentenced  him  to  six  months’  imprisonment. 

Royal  Society  Soiree. — The  soiree  of  this  learned  body  was  held  on 
Saturday  last,  the  27th  ult.,  and  among  the  numerous  objects  of 
scientific  interest  that  the  representative  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  found 
there  were  the  following : — Most  conspicuously  attractive,  though  not 
the  most  important,  of  the  articles  shown  was  a  large  series  of  photo¬ 
graphic  copies  of  paintings  by  ancient  and  modern  artists  produced  by 
the  Berlin  Photographische  Gesellschaft,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gerson, 
of  Rathbone-place.  These  pictures  are  of  a  magnitude  quite  unfamiliar 
to  ordinary  photographers,  and  in  tone  and  vigour  they  are  equal  to 
anything  previously  produced  of  more  moderate  size.  They  are  the 
most  superb  pictures  that  have  yet  emanated  from  the  photographic 
camera.  The  greatest  curiosity  of  the  evening  was  also  a  photographic 
one.  It  was  a  frame  containing  about  a  dozen  uncouth-looking  da¬ 
guerreotypes  of  dolls  dressed  in  gaudy  and  violently-contrasted  colours. 
They  looked  like  the  efforts  of  a  photographer’s  child,  aided  by  a 
schoolboy  friend,  with  a  penny  box  of  paints.  But  the  plates  were  in 
reality  the  germs  of  photographic  marvels  yet  to  come,  for  they  repre¬ 
sented  Niepce  de  St.  Victor’s  original  efforts  to  produce  photographs  in 
natural  colours,  and  the  conspicuously-tinted  garments  of  the  wooden 
figures  had  had  no  colouring  by  human  hands,  but  were  actually  painted 
by  the  sun  himself.  The  coloured  figures  were  placed  before  the  camera, 
and  coloured  images  were  impressed  and  developed  upon  the  plate.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  photography  has  now  so  few  really  scientific 
followers,  or  these  hopeful  efforts  of  Niepce  might  be  continued  to 
fructification.  Cape  diamonds  and  their  native  surroundings  were  on 
view,  and  so  was  the  first  gold  nugget  brought  from  Australia.  There 
were  “fragments  of  coral  from  the  deep  and  storm-stones  from  the  sky,” 
the  former  being  represented  by  a  collection  of  madrepores,  dredged 
from  the  sea  bottom  beneath  the  Gulf  Stream ;  and  the  latter  by  a 
series  of  specimens  illustrating  about  a  hundred  falls  of  aerolites  and 
masses  of  meteoric  iron.  Some  of  the  iron  specimens  were  cut  and 
polished,  and  appeared  of  such  excellent  metal  as  to  quell  all  wonder 
at  weapons  being  forged  from  iron  of  heavenly  origin.  Highly  curious 
among  natural  objects  were  the  mud-springs  and  geysers  discovered  in 
the  region  of  the  Yellowstone  River  by  Mr.  Hayden,  geologist  to  the 
United  States  Government  Exploring  Expedition,  and  brought  to  the 
view  of  stay-at-homes  by  the  help  of  photography ;  and  beautiful  in  the 
extreme  was  the  exhibition  by  Dr.  Gladstone  of  gold  and  silver  in  actual 
process  of  crystallised  formation,  by  the  simple  contact  of  fragments  of 
zinc  and  copper  with  solutions  of  salts  of  the  precious  metals.  These 
last  are  microscopic  objects,  and  are  within  easy  reach  of  every  possessor 
of  a  microscope.  A  drop  of  liquid  chloride  of  gold  or  nitrate  of  silver 
on  a  slip  of  glass,  with  a  particle  of  zinc  for  gold,  or  copper  for  silver, 
placed  in  the  fluid,  is  all  that  is  required  to  start  a  growth  of  crystals 
that  the  microscope  will  show  as  a  bank  of  exquisite  gold  or  silver  ferns, 
which  vegetate  under  the  observer’s  delighted  eye.  Lord  Lindsay  exhibited 
the  series  of  photographs  of  the  late  eclipse  of  the  sun  obtained  by  his 
photographer  at  Baikal,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  which  show  a  coronal 
envelope  of  semi-luminous  matter,  some  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
miles  thick,  surrounding  the  solar  globe,  and  apparently  the  scene  of 
commotions  that  it  will  be  the  highest  interest  of  cosmicists  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  explain  in  connection  with  other  solar  phenomena.  Then,  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  already  advanced  scrutiny  of  the  sun’s 
surroundings,  which  has  become  in  itself  a  vast  science,  Mr.  Browning 
exhibited  various  forms  of  spectroscopes  which  had  more  or  less  of 
novelty.  The  same  optician  produced  an  astronomical  telescope  devised 
by  Mr.  Brett,  a  gentleman  at  present  better  known  as  an  artist  than  an 
astronomer,  and  who,  true  to  the  peripatetic  tastes  of  his  class,  has 
planned  this  large  telescope  with  such  an  eye  to  portability  that  its  stand 
and  all  its  fittings  can  be  doubled  up  within  the  tube,  and  the  whole 
wheeled  about  like  the  much-vaunted  doubling-up  perambulator. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  hut  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale ,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  norm 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  mahogany  Kinnear  camera  10  X  8,  brass-mounted,  best  leather  hello  ws- 
body,  equal  to  new,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  carte  lens  by  a  good  maker. — 
Address,  B.  Bennett,  33,  Fair  Street,  Drogheda. 

For  a  posing  chair  in  good  condition  I  will  exchange  a  table  of  excellent 
design  for  standing,  cabinet,  or  carte  photographs.  Differences  adjusted. — 
Address,  J.  McKenzie,  Glebe-street,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

An  orthoscopic  adapter  to  Voigtlander’s  whole-plate  portrait  combination, 
forming  a  view  lens  for  large  plates,  and  a  Harrison’s  carte  lens,  are  offered 
for  a  carte  lens  by  Ross,  Dallmeyer,  or  Yoigtlander. — Address,  Nath. 
W.  B.  Coelyer,  54,  Paul-street,  E.C. 

11X9  Kinnear’s  best  camera,  double-back  carte  ditto,  10X8  plate-box,  10x8 
printing-frame,  whole-plate  plate-box,  10  X  8  glass  bath,  in  exchange  for  a 
Grubb’s  No.  3  card  and  cabinet  lens.  All  the  above  articles  are  about 
new._Address,  J.  Simpson,  King-street,  Tunstall. 

I  want  a  small  carte  rolling  press,  a  camera  stand,  and  a  background  suitable 
for  an  amateur,  for  which  I  will  exchange  Rollins’  Ancient  History ,  three 
volumes,  ten  volumes  of  Punch ,  from  vol.  I.  to  X.,  bound,  and  several  other 
first-class  books.— Address,  Thomas  Dugdale,  Upholland,  Wigan. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  ivrite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  recently  Registered— 

Edwin  Debenham  (Reigate). — Study  of  a  Child. 

David  Hedges  (Lytham). — Portrait  of  Mr.  J.  Tolbot  Clifton. 

George  Gregory  (Manchester). — Portrait  of  Miss  Lydia  Pecker. 

James  Cooper  (Darlington). — Five  portraits  of  Mr.  Henry  Vincent. 

Charles  Spence  (Lerwick).— Portrait  of  the  Rev.  James  Ingram,  D.D. 

A.  G.  Massey  &  Co.  (Armagh). — Four  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  Alessandro 
Gavazzi. 

William  Savage  (Winchester). — Photograph  of  “  The  Claimant ,”  with  a 
letter  from  George  Orton. 

W.  H.  Rean  (Poplar  E.) — Two  Potraits  of  the  Assassin  of  Earl  Mayo  ; 
View  of  Hope  Town  Pier,  Andaman  Islands. 

James  W.  Beeson  (Wirksworth). — Five  reversible  photographs,  designated 
respectively  The  Wedding  Pay  and  Three  Weeks  After ;  Miss  and  Grand¬ 
mamma  ;  Courtship  and  Marriage  ;  The  Fortune  Hunter  and  the  Rich 
Widow  ;  The  Money  Borrower  and  the  Money  Lender. 


Harry  M. — Do  not  arrive  at  a  conclusion  condemnatory  of  the  lens  until  you 
have  ascertained  that  the  sensitive  plate  and  the  ground  glass  are  accurately 
adjusted— that  is,  are  exactly  the  same  distance  from  the  front  of  the  camera. 

Amicus. — Thanks  for  your  hints.  Wo  are  quite  well  awaro  of  the  effect  that 
may  be  produced  by  an  imperfectly-cleaned-off  image;  but  by  using  new 
plates  only  we  shall  avoid  encountering  any  ghostal  figures  of  the  kind 
suggested. 

R.  Tudor  Williams. — Thanks  for  the  photograph,  which  is  interesting  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  taken.  It  was  gratifying  to  have 
obtained  so  much  sensitiveness  by  your  first  attempt,  and  bears  out  what  wo 
said  about  their  rapidity. 

Ex-M.P. — Try  the  following  : — Brush  the  paper  over  with  a  ten-per-cent,  solu¬ 
tion  of  oxalate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  ammonia,  dry  in  the  dark,  and 
after  exposing  in  the  printing-frame  develops  the  image  by  brushing  over  it 
a  solution  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  The  image  will  be  of  a  fine  blue 
colour.  Washing  with  water  fixes  it ;  bisulphate  of  potash  heightens  the 
intensity  of  the  colour. 

Ignoramus. — Certainly,  a  common  deal  camera  will  be  instrumental  in  taking 
quite  as  good  pictures  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  elaborate  mahogany 
instruments  ever  constructed ;  but  it  will  warp  and  twist,  be  amenable  to 
the  influence  of  both  heat  and  moisture,  and  in  a  very  short  time  will 
become  worthless.  The  best  cameras  are,  and  ought  to  be,  made  of  maho¬ 
gany,  well  french-polished.  If  you  use  deal,  see  that  it  be  well  saturated 
with  varnish. 

Philo-Micro. — Of  the  various  microscopic  powers  named  as  being  in  your 
possession  the  two-thirds  will  undoubtedly  prove  the  best  for  producing 
microscopic  photographs.  But  if  its  form  and  the  dimensions  of  the  glasses 
be  correctly  given,  the  front  lens  is  needlessly  large;  and  the  first  thing  you 
ought  to  do  is  to  get  a  metallic  cap  made  which  will  be  capable  of  sliding 
upon  the  objective,  and  the  opening  in  the  end  of  which  will  be  scarcely 
more  than  one-half  the  present  aperture  of  the  anterior  lens. 

F.  R.  S.— To  get  rid  of  the  soluble  matter  spoken  of,  place  the  gelatine  in 
a  muslin  bag  and  tie  it  round  the  tap  of  the  water  pipe,  allowing  a  very 
gentle  stream  to  percolate  through  it  all  night.  Then  strain  the  gelatine 
and  put  it  in  a  glazed  porcelain  vessel,  which  must  be  warmed  sufficient  to 
liquefy  the  gelatine.  Next,  having  slightly  beaten  the  white  of  an  egg,  add 
to  it  a  little  of  the  gelatine  and  mix  them,  and  pour  the  whole  into  the 
remainder  of  the  gelatine ;  incorporate  them  by  stirring,  and  bring  the  liquid 
to  boiling  point,  or  nearly  so.  The  albumen  will  be  coagulated,  and  the  gela¬ 
tine  will  be  very  clear  and  beautiful. 

An  Old  Friend. — 1.  Unless  you  intimated  to  the  landlord  when  you  took 
the  house  that  the  floor  would,  in  all  probability,  get  much  stained  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  came  to  a  definite  understanding  with  him  on  that 
score,  you  will  be  compelled  to  leave  the  floor  as  clean  as  you  found  it,  sub¬ 
ject,  of  course,  to  the  deterioration  arising  from  ordinary  wear  and  tear. — 2. 
The  best  way  to  remove  silver  stains  from  a  wooden  floor  is  to  apply  to  it  a 
strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
iodine  dissolved  in  it — not  so  much,  however,  as  to  give  the  solution  a  yellow 
colour.  The  floor  ought  to  be  washed  both  before  and  after  the  application 
of  this  solution. 

Received. — Thomas  Grubb;  Major  Stringer;  George  Rogers;  Captain  Fer. 
gusson;  Frank  Haes;  George  S.  Black. 


P.  Mawdesley.— Next  week. 

James  Quarm.— Received.  In  our  next. 

Carboniensis. — Mr.  Swan’s  carbon  process  was  published  in  1864. 

S.  S.  B.-— There  is  no  way  by  which  the  picture  can  be  improved.  The  lens 
seems  to  be  a  bad  one. 

W.  G. — We  cannot  judge  of  the  defect  complained  of  from  your  description. 
It  would  be  better  to  send  a  specimen. 

Geo.  B.  Lysart. — The  stains  are  caused  by  the  irregular  flow  of  the  developer. 
The  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  will  promote  its  flowing  properties. 

Photo. — We  have  frequently  recommended  a  tank  made  of  slate  instead  of 
iron,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  our  recommendation  in  your  case. 

R.  W.  Richards. — Up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  the  paper  had  not 
shown  the  least  symptoms  of  deterioration.  We  shall  report  upon  it  in  our 
next. 

G.  M-— Streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  may  arise  from  unsuitable  collodion 
as  well  as  from  a  disordered  bath ;  but  the  latter  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
cause. 

F.  F.  F.— Several  of  these  cameras  or  “  apparatus”  are  contually  being  offered 
in  the  sale  rooms,  but  they  are  not  suited  for  the  requirements  of  practical 
photographers. 

“  One  Who  is  Waiting  for  More  Light.”— You  will  see  from  an  article 
in  the  present  number  that  the  subject  was  not  overlooked.  Thanks  for  the 
pretty  little  group  of  flowers. 

Diogenes. — Place  the  varnished  negative  in  a  vessel  or  dish  of  methylated 
alcohol,  and,  if  necessary,  warm  the  alcohol.  This  is  the  only  method  we 
can  recommend  for  de- varnishing  a  negative. 

Capt.  E.  Elton  (Bushire,  Persian  Gulf ).— ' Your  note  of  March  25th  duly  to 
hand.  The  Almanac  for  1872,  and  back  numbers  as  desired  for  1871,  go  by 
next  Southampton  mail.  Change  of  address  duly  noted. 

Collodio-Albumen  Negatives. — Mr.  Homersham  has  sent  us  a  print  from 
a  negative  taken  on  one  of  the  Pollitt  collodio-albumen  plates  spoken  of  by 
him  in  his  letter  in  the  Journal  of  last  week.  It  is  a  very  excellent  one. 

John  G.  Burns. — The  shellac  is  worthless  on  account  of  the  large  quantity 
of  chlorine.  Make  a  fresh  fracture,  and  apply  your  tongue  to  it.  For  making 
photographic  varnish  do  not  use  bleached  lac,  unless  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  method  by  which  it  has  been  bleached,  and  know  it  to  be  harmless. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. — We  have  been  requested  to 
state  that  the  next  meeting  of  this  Society  has  been  postponed  from  the 
9th  to  the  16th  of  May  instant. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


i  Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  9th . 

South  London . 

Arundel  Hall,  Arundel-street. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  May  1st,  1872. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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NEW  EFFECTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITURE. 
Mr.  Sarony,  of  Scarborough,  is  at  present  in  London,  exhibiting 
some  portraits  executed  in  a  style  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  method  by  which  they  are  finished  is  the  invention  of  an 
American  artist,  Mr.  Henry  Vander  Weyde,  who,  conjointly  with 
Mr.  Sarony,  has  secured  it  by  patents  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  including,  we 
need  scarcely  add,  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  effect  of  the  treatment  of  a  photograph  by  this  invention  is  to 
give  a  fine  stipple  to  the  back  ground — such  a  stipple,  indeed,  as 
would  be  put  upon  a  fine  water-colour  painting  by  an  artist  after  the 
close  labour  of  many  days  ;  whereas,  in  this  case,  an  appearance  of 
the  most  elaborate  finish  is  obtained  by  the  work  of  an  hour,  and, 
what  is  of  some  consequence,  without  requiring  any  great  artistic 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  executes  the  work. 

As  the  patent  is  only  passing  through  its  novitiate  state  we  abstain 
from  describing  the  means  by  which  these  admirable  effects  are 
obtained;  but  when  it  has  advanced  from  the  “provisional”  to  a 
further  stage  we  shall  publish  a  full  description  of  the  process. 
It  is  a  matter  of  artistic  rather  than  of  scientific  interest;  but 
the  value  of  the  photograph  to  which  the  operation  is  applied  is 
so  much  enhanced,  that  it  will  be  certain  to  possess  a  greater  charm 
in  the  eyes  of  the  professional  photographer  than  any  scientific 
discovery  would  at  present  possess;  for,  by  the  labour  of  an  hour,  a 
photograph  for  which  he  might  obtain  a  guinea  is  converted  into  one 
bearing  all  the  appearance  of  having  had  much  skilled  artistic  labour 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  naturally  commanding  ten  times  the  price 
it  would  have  done  in  its  plain  condition.  One  effect  of  the  stippling 
of  the  background  is  to  cause  it  to  recede,  thus  allowing  the  figure  to 
stand  forward  in  greater  prominence.  Further  particulars  will  be 
given  next  week;  meanwhile  a  large  print  which  was  finished  by 
Mr.  Vander  Weyde,  in  our  presence,  in  less  than  an  hour,  can  be 
seen  at  our  office. 

Photographers  in  America  appear  to  have  taken  up  the  invention 
with  spirit.  Although  we  have  only  yet  seen  large  specimens  finished 
by  the  method  spoken  of,  we  are  informed  that  it  is  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  miniatures  of  locket  size.  This  invention,  however,  is  the 
newest  and  most  effective  one  connected  with  the  art  aspect  of 
photography  that  has  been  introduced  for  several  years. 

_ 


PARCHMENT  PAPER. 

The  subject  of  parchment  paper  hinted  at  in  our  last  has  called 
forth  numerous  communications  in  which  inquiries  are  made  relative 
to  the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article. 
What,  therefore,  are  the  best  means  of  converting  plain  paper  into 
parchment  paper?  We  shall  devote  a  brief  article  to  a  reply  to  this 
question. 

First  of  all,  we  may  remark  that  it  has  long  been  known  that 
certain  acids  exercised  a  wonderful  effect  upon  woody  fibre.  Early 
in  the  year  1857  Mr.  Gaines  described  before  the  Royal  Institution 
a  method  practised  by  him  of  making  artificial  parchment.  His 
process  consisted  in  the  mixing  together  of  two  parts  of  sulphuric 


acid  and  one  of  water,  and  after  it  had  become  cool  immersing  in 
it,  for  about  one  second,  blotting  or  unsized  paper,  immediately 
washing  it  in  several  changes  of  water,  after  which  it  was  allowed 
to  dry  spontaneously.  This  treatment  conferred  upon  it  new  pro¬ 
perties.  No  longer  weak,  it  was  now  tough  and  strong,  semi-trans¬ 
parent,  and  resembled  parchment,  being  capable  of  use  for  the 
same  purpose. 

This  treatment  causes  the  lignin  to  undergo  no  chemical  change, 
The  weight  is  the  same  as  before,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
presence  of  the  acid.  The  paper  no  longer  permits  water  to  pass 
through  it;  it  is,  in  fact,  waterproof.  Paper,  however,  is  not  the 
only  form  in  which  the  lignin  may  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
acid,  for  textile  fabrics,  such  as  calico,  are  affected  in  a  similar 
manner  and  rendered  tough  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Fishing 
nets,  and  fabrics  of  that  kind,  may  also  have  their  strength  increased 
many  degrees  from  the  same  cause. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  have  not  succeeded  in  making  parch¬ 
ment  paper  to  their  satisfaction,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
seeing  that  we  only  made  a  passing  reference  to  the  article.  Each 
experimentalist  has  a  different  method  of  parchmentising  paper, 
although  all  the  methods  are  based  on  the  same  mode  of  action. 

One  method  is  to  dip  white  unsized  blotting-paper  for  half-a- 
minute  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1842,  and  afterwards  in 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia.  Another  method  is  to  plunge 
unsized  paper  for  a  few  seconds  into  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a 
half  to  a  quarter  of  its  bulk  of  water,  the  solution  being  allowed  to 
cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  before  being  used,  and  after¬ 
wards  washing  in  water  containing  ammonia.  The  latter  is  said  to 
be  the  method  employed  by  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  and  Co.,  who  prepare 
parchment  paper  largely  for  various  purposes. 

We  may  here  state  that  as  blotting-paper  alone  must  be  used  for 
this  process  of  conversion,  common  paper  may  in  turn  be  converted 
into  blotting-paper  by  immersing  it  for  a  few  seconds  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  Some  recommend  for  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  water ;  but  in  the  experiments  that  we  have  tried  in 
this  direction  we  have  immersed  the  paper  in  a  bath  of  the  ordinary 
undiluted  acid,  removing  it,  after  a  few  seconds,  to  a  vessel  of  water 
in  which  it  was  treated  to  several  changes. 


OXYHYDROGEN  JETS  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON 
THE  INTENSITY  OF  THE  LIME  LIGHT. 

During  the  winter  a  scientific  friend  was  engaged  in  making  a 
number  of  experiments  with  the  lime  light,  his  object  being  to  obtain 
the  maximum  of  illumination  with  a  given  amount  of  gas.  We  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  by  us  an  old  form  of  burner  known  as  a  “  Pritchard’s 
jet,”  and  this  our  friend  employed  in  some  of  his  experiments.  On 
contrasting  the  light  obtained  under  similar  circumstances  from  the 
ordinary  form  of  burner  with  that  from  the  Pritchard  jet,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  very  strongly-marked  increase  when  the 
latter  was  used  in  the  trials. 

In  all  the  experiments  the  gases  were  burnt  under  a  considerable 
pressure — we  believe  about  nine  inches  of  water — and  the  aperture 
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of  the  jets  from  which  the  gases  were  burnt  were  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  same  in  all  the  trial  burners.  The  greater  amount  of  light 
obtained  appeared  to  be  due  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  construction 
of  the  burner.  As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
Pritchard  jet,  we  shall  briefly  describe  it  with  the  aid  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram. 

The  oxygen  is  made  to  pass  through  the  narrow  central  tube  which 
terminates  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  a-half  from  the  sharp  angle 


of  the  burner.  The  end  of  this  tube  passes  through  a  little  screen 
perforated  with  holes  through  which  the  hydrogen  has  to  pass,  the 
latter  being  allowed  up  to  the  screen  to  circulate  round  the  oxygen 
tube.  The  current  of  hydrogen  is  thus  broken  up,  and  in  this  way 
probably  rendered  more  easily  miscible  with  the  oxygen  in  the  space 
just  before  the  bend.  In  the  sharp  angle  a  thorough  admixture  of 
the  gases  appears  to  be  effected,  and,  if  the  right  proportion  of  gases 
be  allowed  to  pass  in  at  first,  an  oxyhydrogen  flame  is  obtained,  on 
ignition  of  the  stream  at  the  jet,  which  gives  the  maximum  of  heat 
for  a  given  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture.  Since  the  temperature 
to  which  the  lime  ball  is  raised  determines  the  intensity  of  the  light 
it  emits,  if  we  have  the  maximum  heat  produced  by  the  combination 
of  a  given  volume  of  the  mixed  gases  it  follows  that  we  obtain  the 
maximum  of  light  also  if  the  lime  hall  be  properly  placed.  The 
volume  of  the  gases  passing  through  the  jet  in  a  given  time  is,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  dependent  on  the  pressure. 

The  experiments  made  hitherto  indicate  that  in  this  burner, 
when  the  mixture  of  gases  is  practically  complete,  a  very  material 
augmentation  of  light  results  as  compared  with  the  combustion  of 
the  same  volume  of  gases  in  burners  wherein  so  complete  an  admix¬ 
ture  prior  to  combination  could  not  be  effected. 


THE  EDINBURGH  SOCIETY’S  “INTERIM  REPORT” 
ON  COLLODIO-BROMIDE. 

We  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  Edinburgh  Collodio-Bromide 
Inquiry  Committee  have  been  a  little  premature  in  issuing  their 
“interim  report”  (which  will  be  found  in  another  page) ;  for  there 
are  several  collodio-bromide  processes— and  here  we  mean  that 
several  gentlemen  have  described  ways  of  working  the  collodio- 
bromide  process— by  which  results  the  opposite  of  those  described 
under  the  third  and  fifth  heads  of  the  report  have  been  obtained. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  may  be  summarised  by  stating  that  the 
emulsion  plates  are  more  sensitive  than  other  dry  plates,  and  more 
rapidly  prepared ;  hut  that  these  advantages  are  at  present  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  density  by  any 
reasonable  development. 

As  the  report  is  only  'provisionally  presented  it  would  be  scarcely 
fair  to  criticise  it,  more  especially  since  the  data  upon  which  the 
conclusions  are  founded  are  not  given.  In  reference  to  the  difficulty 
which  the  Committee  appear  to  have  experienced  in  retaining  the 
films  on  their  plates,  we  would  only  suggest  to  them  to  adopt  the  old 
and  useful  plan  of  edging  the  plate  with  rubber,  by  painting  the 
benzole  solution  along  the  edges  prior  to  development. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  with  rapid  treatment  a  negative  of 
printing  density  by  the  emulsion  processes  is  admittedly  the  chief 
one  ;  but  while  it  is  really  a  difficulty  in  ordinary  work  it  is,  in  many 
cases,  an  advantage,  since  negatives  are  very  easily  obtained  rich  in 
detail  and  of  the  right  density  for  enlarging.  Very  beautiful  results 
can  be  secured  and  negatives  turned  to  account  which  are  worthless 
for  ordinary  printing  purposes. 

On  the. other  hand,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Dry-Plate  Club, 
Mr.  Gough  exhibited  a  large  number  of  fine  negatives,  few,  if  any, 
of  which  had  received  any  kind  of  intensification  save  that  given  by 


the  alkaline  developer;  and  while  some  of  these  possessed,  probably, 
too  great  a  degree  of  density,  there  was  not  one  that  possessed  too 
little. 

If  the  finding  of  the  Committee  apply  only  or  mainly  to  the  plates 
or  emulsion  of  one  or  two  makers,  rather  than  to  collodio-bromide 
plates  in  the  abstract,  we  necessarily  can  have  no  exception  to  take. 
But  special  attention  is  not  called  to  this  fact,  and  the  aphorism  ex  uno 
disce  omnes  will  certainly  not  apply  to  collodio-bromide  processes;  for 
we  have  frequently  obtained  a  very  great  degree  of  density — not  that 
this  is  in  itself  a  merit — and  we  have  also  done  so  with  a  rapid 
development.  What  our  Edinburgh  confreres  say  concerning  the 
rapidity  and  facility  of  preparation  of  collodio-bromide  plates  is  very 
true  ;  a  great  number  may,  indeed,  be  prepared  in  a  short  time. 

In  proof  of  the  fact  that  density  quant,  suff.  can  be  obtained  by 
alkaline  development  alone,  without  the  use  of  acid  pyro  and  silver,  it 
will  afford  us  pleasure  to  send  the  Committee  one  or  more  negatives 
developed  in  tins  way,  accompanied  by  detailed  particulars  as  to  the 
method  of  preparing  the  collodion,  the  plates,  the  preservative,  the 
exposure,  the  development,  and  the  time  that  the  plates  took  to  be 
developed. 


A  few  days  ago  we  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  a  glass  dish  from 
ordinary  pieces  of  window  glass,  as  a  vessel  of  the  size  and  form  we 
wanted  could  not  be  obtained  to  purchase.  Cutting  the  glass  was  a 
very  easy  matter,  but  a  good  junction,  which  would  stand  a  liquid  at 
a  temperature  of  about  80°  Fahr.,  was  not  satisfactorily  effected.  We 
have  tried  several  cements  for  this  purpose,  but  have  found  one  sold 
as  “  coaguline  ”  the  best.  The  glass  surfaces  are  best  roughened  so  as 
to  give  the  cement  a  “  bite  ;  ”  and  then,  on  applying  the  warmed  liquid 
coaguline,  pressing  the  glass  plates  together  and  then  allowing  the 
whole  to  stand  for  some  time,  an  excellent  joint  is  obtained.  In  the 
same  way  glass  and  wood  or  glass  and  metal  can  be  cemented  together 
with  facility.  All  these  joints,  however,  give  way  to  prolonged 
treatment  with  water  if  it  be  warm  ;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
cover  the  joint  with  a  layer  of  mastic  or  shellac  varnish,  in  order  to 
be  secure  against  mischance.  We  have  not  found  cold  water  to  affect 
the  cement  in  ordinary  saline  liquids,  but  silver  slightly  acts  upon 
the  unprotected  coaguline.  We  have  jotted  down  the  above,  as  our 
readers  may  often  wish  to  prepare  large  glass  dishes  for  floating 
paper,  &c.,  economically  and  conveniently.  Our  own  results  have 
been  so  satisfactory  with  the  cement  in  question  that  we  always  keep 
some  by  us.  A  cement  for  glass  and  earthenware,  which  is  much 
liked  by  many  who  use  it,  is  made  by  adding  half-a-pint  of  vinegar 
to  an  equal  bulk  of  skimmed  milk ;  the  curd  thus  obtained  is  mixed 
with  the  whites  of  five  eggs  (well  beaten)  and  sufficient  powdered 
quicklime  to  form  a  paste.  When  the  objects  cemented  with  this 
“  curd  cement”  are  dry,  they  resist  water  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat. 


THE  MORPHIA  PROCESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Dry-Plate  Club.]1 
Befobe  entering  on  the  subject  of  my  paper  this  evening  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  respecting  many  practitioners  of  photography, 
both  amateur  and  professional. 

Every  one  who  has  the  least  insight  into  photography  is  acquainted 
with  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
to  the  present  day  many  seem  to  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
anything  like  a  good  result  from  any  known  dry  process.  I  must 
differ  from  them,  for  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  get 
finer  results  by  dry  plates  than  by  wet  ones,  which  I  shall  be  able 
to  prove  by  some  specimen  experimental  negatives  and  prints  that 
I  shall  hand  round  for  your  inspection  this  evening. 

A  great  many  professional  portrait  photographers  are  at  times 
called  upon  to  take  a  landscape,  &c.,  out  of  doors— a  class  of  work 
which  is  totally  different  to  the  work  in  the  studio.  They  go  out 
perhaps  early  in  the  morning  to  get  it  over  before  the  business  of  the 
day  commences,  the  light,  in  many  cases,  not  being  suitable  to  the 
subject,  and  they  get  results  that  neither  please  them  or  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  Hearing  of  the  wonders  of  dry  plates  that  are  now  in  the 
market,  they  try  them  probably  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
wet  pistes  were  exposed,  and  having  an  idea  that  they  cannot  fail, 
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lliey  get  a  far  worse  result  (if  possible)  than  was  gained  by  the  wet, 
and  then  the  vendor  or  preparer  of  the  plates  gets  blamed  for  the 
inexperience  of  the  photographer,  which  I  think  very  unjust.  These 
remarks  also  apply,  in  a  great  measure,  to  amateur  photographers 
who  are  only  acquainted  with  the  wet  process. 

Take  the  case,  of  a  performer  on  a  musical  instrument— for 
instance,  the  violin,  which  is,  I  believe,  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  perfect  instrument  extant — and  suppose  him  to  have  studied 
that  instrument  for  many  years,  and  become  reasonably  proficient, 
and  had  never  tried  to  perform  on  any  other  but  that  one,  would  it 
be  fair  to  expect  that  he  would  be  able  to  perform  equally  well  on 
any  other  instrument,  in  the  use  of  which  he  had  never  had  any 
practice  ?  I  think,  under  those  conditions,  any  one  would  think  it 
unreasonable  in  the  extreme,  and  I  believe  that  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  the  same  argument  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  wet 
versus  the  dry  process.  The  photographer,  whether  amateur  or 
professional,  must  adapt  himself  to  the  process,  for,  most  assuredly, 
the  process,  whichever  it  may  be,  will  not  adapt  itself  to  him  ;  and  I 
think  most  of'  the  cases  of  non-success  in  dry-plate  processes  that 
we  hear  of  arise  from  photographers  not  giving  sufficient  study  to 
the  process. 

In  my  hands,  with  past  practice  and  careful  study,  I  find  dry  pro¬ 
cesses  as  simple  as  wet;  and  if  photographers  would  only  give 
careful  attention  and  study  they  would  with  ease,  after  a  short  time, 
surmount  difficulties  which  before  seemed  to  them  to  be  insur¬ 
mountable,  and  would  elevate  our  art  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection 
than  it  has  arrived  at  in  the  present  day. 

The  morphia  process,  pure  and  simple,  has  long  been  a  favourite 
one  of  mine.  It  is  very  simple,  and  I  will  give  my  details  of  work¬ 
ing  as  plainly  as  possible. 

The  collodion  I  use  is  Mawson’s  ordinary  wet  collodion,  bromo- 
iodised.  The  plates  are  cleaned  as  usual,  coated,  and  allowed  to  set 
well  before  being  immersed  in  the  bath,  for,  if  not,  markings  will 
occur  at  the  end  at  which  the  collodion  is  poured  off.  It  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  bath  for  four  minutes.  The  strength  of  the  bath  is 
thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  it  is  imperative  that  it  must  be 
in  its  best  condition,  for  defects  from  a  disordered  bath  seem  to  be 
more  manifest  in  all  dry  processes  than  in  wet.  After  preparing 
about  a  dozen  plates  or  so  it  is  well  to  expose  and  develope  a  wet 
plate,  and  it  it  be  right  go  on  again  and  repeat  at  intervals.  After 
the  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  bath  it  is  drained  as  much  as  possible, 
and  immersed  in  a  dipping  bath  of  filtered  distilled  water  until 
greasiness  disappears ;  it  is  then  washed  for  about  twenty  seconds 
under  a  tap,  a  rose  being  preferable.  Flush  with  distilled  water 
and  immerse  in  the  preservative. 

For  the  preservative  I  prefer  a  dipping  bath,  for  I  find  that  by 
using  a  flat  dish  the  surface  collects  the  dust,  whereas  by  using  a 
dipping  bath  very  little  of  the  surface  of  the  preservative  is  exposed, 
which  to  a  great  extent  obviates  that  evil. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  the  way  in  which  I  prepare  the  pre¬ 
servative.  I  measure  out  the  quantity  of  distilled  water  I  require 
into  a  clean  bottle.  I  then  weigh  out  the  acetate  of  morphia,  one 
grain  to  each  ounce  of  the  water,  and  add  the  morphia  in  minute 
particles  at  a  time,  violently  shaking  until  all  is  perfectly  dissolved 
before  any  more  is  added.  When  the  whole  is  in  I  let  it  stand  for  a 
few  hours,  occasionally  shaking  it.  If  the  morphia  be  added  all  at 
once  it  is  difficult  to  dissolve,  and,  when  filtered,  scarcely  anything 
but  distilled  water  is  left,  mostly  all  the  morphia  being  filtered  out! 
The  plate  remains  in  this  bath  about  two  minutes,  moving  occasion¬ 
ally  ;  it  is  then  removed  and  drained  on  several  thicknesses  of  filter¬ 
ing  paper— not  white  blotting-paper;  for  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Henry  Cooper  that  nearly  all  samples  of  bleached  paper  are  injurious 
to  dry  plates..  I  then  pass  a  squeegee  over  the  back  of  the  plate, 
which  leaves  it  nearly  dry.  The  squeegees  I  use  for  this  purpose  are 
made  of  pure  india-rubber,  the  same  as  is  used  for  bath  tops.  The 
plates  with  a  bromo-iodised  collodion  require  no  backing  whatever, 
and  they  are  now  ready  for  the  drying-box. 

The  drying-box  that  I  use  is  an  ordinary  box.  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  drying-boxes  where  a  current  of  air ‘is  made  to  pass  through, 
on  account  of  the  dust  which  is  carried  with  that  current  and  settles 
on  the  surface  of  the  plates.  When  I  have  filled  the  box  with  plates 
I  place  a  small  saucer  of  dry  chloride  of  calcium  at  the  bottom,  then 
close  the  lid,  except  about  lialf-an-iuch,  and  throw  a  black  cloth  over 
the  whole.  I  generally  find  the  plates  in  dry  weather  dry  by  the 
morning,  perfectly  clean,  and  free  from  dust. 

The  exposure  of  the  plates  for  out  door  work  varies  very  consider- 
ably  according  to  the  developer  used,  ranging  from  about  five  seconds 
to  fifteen  minutes.  The  first  negative  I  exhibit  was  taken  in  sun¬ 
light  with  a  Dallmeyer’s  triplet,  seven  inches  focus  and  smallest  stop 
and  is  developed  with  an  ordinary  gelatino-iron  developer  with  a  few 


drops  of  silver  added.  The  intensification  and  fixing  are  the  same 
as  given  to  ordinary  wet  plates.  By  this  process,  if  the  subject  be 
not  well  lighted  b}>-  sunlight,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  gain  sufficient 
intensity  in  redevelopment;  you  can  get  it  to  a  certain  point,  but  no 
further. 

I  now  hand  you  a  negative  and  print  taken  with  a  stereo,  portrait 
lens ;  exposure  about  three  seconds.  It  was  developed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  previous  plate.  You  will  see  this  negative  has  figures  and 
animals  in  it  quite  perfect. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  Mr.  Stillman  in  regard  to  a  state¬ 
ment  he  made  in  a  paper  read  a  short  time  ago,  in  which  he  says 
that  no  dry-plate  process  has  yet  attained  the  delicacy  of  rendering 
such  things  as  skies.  Here  is  a  negative  that  I  took  five  years  since, 
and  a  print  from  it,  which  I  think  furnishes  proof  positive.  The 
extreme  delicacy  of  distance  is  remarkable,  the  distance  represented 
in  this  negative  being  about  seventeen  miles  or  so— perhaps  I  shall 
not  exaggerate  if  I  say  twenty — and  I  don’t  think  that  distance  could 
be  rendered  so  finely  by  the  wet  process.  This  was  also  taken  in 
sunlight  with  a  wide-angle  landscape  lens,  five  and  a-lialf  inches  in 
focus,  and  developed  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  negatives. 

The  few  other  negatives  I  have  to  show  you,  with  prints,  are  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  different  method,  the  subjects  being  not  so  well  lighted. 
To  gain  sufficient  density  I  exposed  about  fifteen  minutes,  developed 
with  an  ordinary  fifteen  or  twenty-grain  iron  developer,  to  which  was 
added  a  small  portion  of  loaf  sugar  and  a  drop  or  two  of  silver. 
When  the  developer  appears  to  get  dark  it  is  thrown  away,  the  plate 
slightly  washed  arrd  more  of  the  developer  applied  in  the  same  way. 
By  this  method  of  development  I  am  able  to  get  any  amount  of 
density,  even  more  than  I  require,  which  you  will  see  by  looking  at 
the  negatives.  The  gelatine  in  this  process  in  my  hands  seems  in 
cases  of  diffused  light  to  be  unfavourable  to  density.  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  delicacy  of  the  distant  foliage  in  one  of 
the  negatives  developed  by  this  method.  Several  of  the  plates 
were  kept  three,  four,  and  six  months  before  exposure.  The  one  of 
the  interior  of  the  church  was  four  months  old,  and  had  travelled 
with  me  three  or  four  thousand  miles.  The  exposure  was  then  only 
forty  minutes.  I  could  also  enumerate  a  long  list  of  failures  if  time 
permitted.  William  Brooks. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  COATING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ROLLERS  AND  PLATES  WITH  NICKEL. 

The  advantages  gained,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  as  to  the  steel 
plates  being  coated  with  nickel  for  rolling  machines  are — 

1.  — Great  cleanliness  in  the  mounts  and  prints.  It  prevents  rust 
on  the  burnished  surface,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  prevented. 

2.  — It  requires  no  oil  to  keep  the  plate  in  condition. 

3.  — It  can  be  left  after  damp  prints  have  been  passed  through 
the  press  without  fear  of  rust. 

4— It  requires  no  rubbing  with  rotten  stone,  &c. ;  the  only 
cleaning  needed — and  then  only  after  a  considerable  time — is  soap 
and  water  and  a  dry  leather.  Prints  can  be  rolled  either  damp  or 
dry',  and  the  surface  obtained  is  far  superior  to  that  of  steel  only. 

Particulars  as  to  Pollers. — Of  course  the  bottom  one  need  not  be 
prepared.  If  the  top  roller  be  coated  with  nickel  it  is  always  bright 
and  clean.  Prints  can  be  rolled  without  the  aid  of  millboards  between 
the  roller  and  prints. 

Should  the  prints  be  rolled  through  an  ordinary  roller  I  find  that 
it  takes  off  all  the  enamel  at  the  back,  but  if  the  roller  be  coated  with 
nickel  this  is  entirely  obviated. 

If  all  the  bright  parts  connected  with  presses — such  as  the  rims  of 
hand  wheels,  &c.— were  coated  with  nickel  it  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment,  even  as  regards  cleanliness. 

I  may  mention  that  all  the  best  photographers  in  New  York  are 
adopting  this  system. 

Its  expense  is  very  little  compared  with  the  cost  of  having  the 
plates  reground  and  reburnished. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  relative  to  the  above  if 
addressed  to  me  at  51,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

James  Quarm. 

- — - - 

WHAT  IS  FINE  ART?  DOES  IT  INCLUDE 
PHOTOGRAPHY  ? 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

W hat  is  fine  art  ?  I  have  never  found  a  distinct  answer  to  that  question, 
and  would  shrink  from  giving  one  if  former  circumstances  had  not  led 
me  to  much  consideration  of  the  subject;  and  I  trust,  however  heretical 
my  opinions  may  seem  to  be,  I  will  at  least  be  acquitted  of  the  rashness 
of  “  rushing  in”  where  it  may  be  supposed  photographic  angels  should 
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fear  to  tread.  Such  an  extensive  subject  must  necessarily  be  treated  in 
a  short  paper  in  an  abrupt  and  fragmentary  manner. 

Mankind  have  in  common  the  power  of  communicating  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  each  other  in  prose.  However,  there  is  a  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  emotional  rapture  which  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in 
prose;  and  consequently  it  finds  vent  for  itself  in  modes  whereby  it 
can  attain  satisfactory  expression.  These  modes  are  poetry,  painting, 
and  music.  These  modes  or  arts  of  expression,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  art  of  expressing  common  mental  states  in  prose,  Avere  called  the 
“fine  arts,”  as  being  expressive  of  a  certain  state  of  exalted  imagination 
and  emotion.  They  were  the  forms  assumed  by  the  impulse  of  emotional 
rapture ;  but  these  forms  were  not  confined  to  those  who  could  through 
them  give  expression  to  emotional  rapture.  The  forms  themselves  being 
of  a  pleasing  nature,  men,  who  had  no  emotional  rapture  to  express, 
took  advantage  to  express  mere  commonplace  in  the  semblance  of  fine 
art;  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  whatever  appears  in  the  form  of 
fine  art  is  generally  called  a  work  of  fine  art— a  great  mistake.  Form 
does  not  change  the  nature  of  that  which  assumes  it.  If,  for  instance, 
one  twists  a  piece  of  prose  into  rhyme,  it  does  not  become  poetry  by 
assuming  the  form  of  poetry;  it  is  merely  prose  with  a  jingle,  just  as  a 
cow  continues  to  be  a  cow  although  you  hang  a  bell  about  its  neck. 

Turning  to  another  fine  art,  shall  we  say  that  every  sort  of  painting 
can  have  that  term  properly  applied  to  it?  Is  the  painting  on  a  tea  tray 
or  signboard  a  work  of  fine  art?  Certainly  not;  yet  it  is  as  certainly  a 
work  of  art,  however  crude  and  deficient  it  may  be.  It  is  a  product  of 
the  art  which  represents  objects  by  the  application  of  pigments.  If 
such  a  painting  had  been  put  on  canvas  with  more  dexterous  manipula¬ 
tion,  would  it  have  become  a  work  of  fine  art  ?  Certainly  not.  It  Avould 
only  have  been  a  work  of  more  dexterous  manipulation — just  the  old  cow 
with  a  bell  about  its  neck.  Where,  then,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn 
between  art  and  fine  art  ?  In  answering  that  question  I  must  make  one 
or  two  distinct  definitions,  and  I  Avould  approach  it  in  this  w7ay — Art 
is  something  added  to  skill,  and  fine  art  is  something  added  to  art.  I 
shall  state  my  meaning  as  shortly  as  possible. 

Our  faculties  have  different  functions,  the  manifestations  of  each  being 
different  from  that  of  every  other.  Certain  of  these  faculties  manifest 
themselves  in  skill,  certain  otlfbrs  in  art,  and  certain  others  in  fine  art. 
Skill  is  manipulative  ability.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  the  faculties 
which  enable  us  to  draAV  and  perform  those  actions  which  are  denoted 
by  the  term  “handling;”  it  may  be  called  the  grammar  of  art,  though 
not  a  part  of  art.  Art  is  the  manifestation  of  quite  another  set  of 
faculties;  but  skill  is  the  manipulative  medium,  the  grammar,  so  to 
speak,  through  Avhicli  the  ideas  of  art  are  pronounced.  And,  of  course, 
it  follows  that  the  more  skilful  one  is  the  more  efficiently  will  he  put  his 
conceptions  on  the  canvas.  But  I  may  observe  that  though  skill  is 
merely  the  medium  of  art,  it  has  been  cultivated  to  such  a  pitch  of  ex¬ 
cellence  that  it  is  often  found  to  be  the  most  admirable  part  of  the 
painting,  the  skill  displayed  being  worth  more  than  the  art  it  expresses, 
very  much  as  the  voice  of  a  singer  may  be  more  estimable  than  the 
music  performed. 

Passing  from  skill  to  art,  I  would  say  that  the  function  of  pictorial 
art  is  to  represent  a  unity.  This  function  which  results  in  a  unity  is 
common  to  all  arts,  whether  they  be  mechanical,  productive,  or  repre¬ 
sentative.  In  agriculture  or  mechanics  he  who  ploughs,  soavs,  or  who 
makes  a  mainspring,  wheel,  or  the  like  merely  exercises  skill.  He  who 
combines  the  different  acts  or  parts,  so  as  to  result  in  a  crop  or  a  Avatch, 
exercises  the  function  of  art — -that  is,  he  arranges  the  parts  so  as  to 
produce  one  desired  result.  The  art  consists  in  constructing  this  unity, 
be  it  crop  or  watch.  The  function  of  pictorial  art  is  to  represent  a  unity. 
If  a  mirror  be  held  up  before  a  landscape  it  reflects  that  section  of  nature 
which  is  before  it,  the  section  being  a  mere  fragment,  the  parts  having 
no  relation  to  each  other  except  that  of  proximity.  If  that  section  of 
landscape  were  put  upon  canvas  it  would  be  the  function  of  art  to 
tranform  it  into  a  unity — to  represent  it  so  that  all  the  parts  would  be 
necessary  to  form  one  complete  whole— a  landscape  in  itself — and  no 
longer,  as  in  the  looking-glass,  the  mere  section  of  a  landscape. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  several  faculties  have  to  be  brought  into 
play.  Imagination  has  to  picture  or  form  the  general  design  of  the 
scene  as  it  should  be  on  the  canvas — what  must  be  brought  into  promi¬ 
nence,  what  cast  into  shade,  Avliat  style  of  sky  and  foreground  will 
harmonise  with  and  set  off  the  Avhole.  The  general  design  being 
imagined,  the  constructive  faculty  is  called  into  play  to  compose  the 
different  parts  into  a  harmonious  unity.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
Avithout  genius.  The  artist  may,  indeed,  compose  by  rule — that  is,  by 
imitating  the  results  produced  by  others ;  but  to  do  so  is  to  confess 
'himself  a  mere  imitator  devoid  of  genius.  Rules  of  art  are  good  for 
criticism — bad  for  composing.  They  are  not  unchanging  laws — neces¬ 
sary  truths.  They  are  mere  deductions  from  Avhat  has  been  done ;  and, 
Avhilst  they  may  teach  that  to  the  tyro  they  do  not  bind  the  genius  of 
the  future  to  work  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  past.  When 
Beethoven’s  symphony  in  A  Avas  first  performed  in  Vienna,  no  less  an 
authority  than  Weber  declared  the  man  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum! 
Why  ?  Because  he  had  so  outraged  the  rules  of  art.  That  symphony 
noAV  stands  in  the  first  rank. 


Genius  is  a  Samson  that  will  not  be  shackled  even  by  artistic  Philis¬ 
tines.  And  Avhat  is  this  genius  ?  The  Avord  is  commonly  sadly  mis¬ 
applied,  as  if  it  merely  meant  a  facility  for  acquiring  or  doing.  We 
talk,  for  instance,  of  a  man  having  a  genius  for  acquiring  languages  •  it 
would  be  as  correct  to  talk  of  a  hen  having  a  genius  for  laying  eggs. 
Genius  is  the  faculty  of  invention.  It  produces  something  new ;  it 
creates — that  is  to  say,  it  re-arranges  previously-acquired  ideas  in  a 
manner  that  results  in  something  absolutely  new.  It  brings  a  new 
order  out  of  the  old  chaos.  The  faculty  is  manifested  in  different  modes ; 
but  Avhether  it  be  put  forth  in  mechanics  or  the  line  arts  the  result  is  the 
same— something  new,  and  the  value  of  the  work  greatly  depends  on 
this  something  new.  When  the  Byron  or  Tennyson  of  the  day  invents 
a  new  style  of  poetry,  a  thousand  men,  and  say  a  hundred  Avomen, 
flood  the  Avorld  Avith  rhyme  to  the  same  tune,  concerning  Avhich  avc  say — 
“Ah!  vei’y  pretty;  fine  sentiments;  all  imitation ;  no  genius;  cost  me 
7s.  Gd.”  It  is  very  easy  to  set  the  egg  on  its  end  when  a  Columbus  has 
shoAvn  us  hoAV  to  do  it. 

This  inventing  genius  is  all-important  in  art;  for  art  is  a  something 
quite  different  from  nature.  It  is  a  repi-esentation,  not  an  imitation.  It 
is  true  that  Shakespere  talks  of  “holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature,” 
meaning  by  the  figure  that  art  should  reflect  the  true  idea  of  nature, 
Avhich  is  a  very  different  thing  from  merely  reflecting  all  its  details. 
How  does  he  himself  represent  the  true  idea  of  nature?  By  making  his 
heroes  talk  blank  verse.  He  represents  nature  by  altering  nature.  For 
instance,  in  representing  Macbeth  he  has  to  forego  the  element  of  time. 
He  cannot  give  us  his  tAventy  or  thirty  years  on  the  stage ;  but  he  intro¬ 
duces  an  equivalent  element,  and,  by  inventing  his  method  of  blank 
verse,  he  represents  in  four  hours  the  true  idea  of  the  man’s  Avhole  life. 
The  incidents  might  be  given  us  tellingly  in  prose;  but  the  idea  of  the 
man  could  not— the  idea  indicated  by 

“  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 

Who  dares  more  is  none.” 

We  must  pass  from  this.  But  observe,  in  order  to  represent  the  true 
idea  of  nature  the  artist  must,  in  some  measure,  depart  from  nature. 

A  mirror  reflects  all  the  details  of  a  landscape  ;  but  it  does  not  give 
the  idea  of  the  landscape.  It  is  merely  a  pretty,  petty  map  of  the 
scene,  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  or  so  to  the  mile.  In  short,  it  gives  you 
natui’e  Avithout  its  chief  element — magnitude.  The  artist  cannot  give 
this  element ;  and  his  business  is  to  invent  an  equivalent  element.  If 
he  cannot  do  this  he  paints  merely  a  looking-glass  picture — a  map,  an 
imitation,  Avhich  does  not  represent  nature.  For  instance,  the  feeling 
inspired  by  a  mountain  four  thousand  feet  high  cannot  be  inspired  on 
four  feet  of  flat  canvas  by  merely  imitating  the  lines  and  shades  of  the 
mountain  on  a  reduced  scale  ;  and  it  remains  for  genius,  by  in  some 
measure  departing  from  nature,  to  invent  modes  that  Avill  convey 
a  feeling  of  the  magnitude. 

We  have  uoav  considered  the  artist  as  the  man  of  manipulative  skill, 
of  imaginative  faculty  to  design,  of  constructive  faculty  to  compose, 
and  of  genius  to  invent ;  and  as  such  he  may  paint  high  art  and  toAver 
his  head  among  the  stars  to  Avhat  height  he  can,  but  he  has  not  yet 
attained  to  fine  art.  He  has  merely  developed  himself  into  the  efficient 
body  ;  the  soul  has  yet  to  come. 

From  its  very  nature  fine  art  is  almost  as  difficult  to  define  as  it  is  to 
grasp  a  rainboAV.  You  feel  its  beauty,  but  it  refuses  to  be  grappled 
with.  Still  we  may  attain  to  an  idea  of  it.  I  have  said  that  pictorial 
art  represents  a  unity.  Fine  art  adds  to  that  unity  a  character  of 
universality.  It  does  not  merely  represent  incidents  and  details  ;  it 
carries  you  through  them  into  the  universal.  A  modern  poet,  in  repre¬ 
senting  a  great  man,  would  likely  describe  every  inch  of  him — a  mere 
mass  of  details.  Shakespere  says,  Avithout  a  single  point  of  detail  - 
“He  was  a  man  who,  take  him  all  in  all, 

AVe  ne’er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again.” 

That  reaches  into  fine  art,  carrying  us  through  the  individual  into  the 
universal  of  humanity. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  what  is  called  poetic  inspiration — the  power 
that  “snatches  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.”  Probably  it  is  as 
incomprehensible  to  many  people  as  colour  is  to  the  blind.  HoAvever, 
the  student  of  the  great  masters  knows  how  they  have  expressed  theit 
consciousness  of  this  inspiration.  Shakespere,  putting  it  in  a  figure, 
talks  of  “the  poet’s  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.”  It  is  a  state  of 
ecstacy — of  ideal  rapture — that  so  vivifies  the  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  faculties  that  the  whole  being  is  enchanted,  and  yearns  to  give 
expression  to  the  feeling  of  universal  delight.  This  ecstatic  faculty  is 
common,  more  or  less,  to  mankind ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  favoured  few 
that  it  comes  to  full  manifestation,  and  then  it  seems  like  inspiration — 
something  beyond  our  common  humanity.  I  may  observe,  in  passing, 
that  ex  Theos,  running  into  extheotic,  aesthetic,  and  ecstatic — carried 
out  of  one’s  self,  wrapped  in  a  divine  idea  of  beauty — seem  related 
words  designating  this  state  of  inspiration. 

But  to  proceed  to  further  explanation.  The  artist,  by  representing 
one  thing,  can  recall  others  by  association.  The  worker  in  fine  art  does 
more  than  this — he  renews  impressions.  Association  recalls  a  thing  to 
memory  ;  but  impressions  can  be  renewed  when  the  things  that  caused 
them  are  wholly  and  for  eArer  forgotten.  For  instance,  when,  a 
foreigner  hears  a  national  air  it  may  please  him,  more  or  less,  with  its 
beauty  ;  but  see  how  it  stirs  up  the  native’s  whole  being  !  It  is  more  to 
him  than  a  thing  of  beauty  ;  it  brings  him  associations  of  people  and 
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places.  But  far  more  than  this — it  is  loaded  with  impressions.  Former 
incidents,  associations  of  people  and  places  which  have  been  long 
forgotten,  but  which  have  left  their  old  delight  connected  with  the  old 
air,  become  renewed  and  intensified  with  every  repetition,  arousing 
what  ecstatic  faculty  there  is  in  him  to  still  more  extended  delight.  Thus 
the  air  becomes  to  him  like  the  waving  of  an  enchanter’s  wand,  sum¬ 
moning  up  phantoms  of  vanished  bliss — impressions  of  what  he  is  not 
conscious,  till  he  feels  as  if  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  rapture. 

And,  observe,  these  impressions  derive  their  great  power  by  not 
being  associated  with  any  distinct  thing.  They  exist  merely  as  a 
feeling  of  vague  joy,  an  element  of  delight,  a  universal  enchantment. 
It  is  in  this  element  the  fine  artist — or  I  would  rather  call  Mm  the 
ideal  artist— works.  His  ecstatic  faculty  vivifies  his  being  ;  his  whole 
lifetime  of  impressions  is  renewed,  and  he  pours  that  into  his  work 
which,  imbued  with  the  element  of  vague,  boundless  delight,  conveys 
it  to  others,  arousing  innumerable  impressions  in  every  one  who  looks 
on  it,  just  as  a  scene  in  nature  does.  This  is  what  I  meant  by  saying 
that  fine  art  adds  a  character  of  universality  to  the  unity  represented 
by  art.  Art  gives  the  bare  representation  ;  fine  art  dowers  it  with  that 
nameless  enchantment  which  the  national  air  conveys  to  the  native. 

As  helping  towards  some  further  explanation,  I  would  say  that 
Crabbe,  with  all  his  graphic  power,  shows  no  fine  art ;  Scott,  with  his 
picturesque  delineation,  shows  little  of  it ;  Milton  is  full  of  it.  Maclise, 
with  all  his  skill,  genius,  and  magnificent  accessories,  does  not  attain  to 
it ;  Turner  overflows  with  it.  Balfe,  with  all  his  pretty  airs  and  scien¬ 
tific  crash,  scarcely  touches  it ;  Beethoven  is  fine  art  from  beginning  to 
end. 

In  calling  the  worker  in  fine  art  an  ideal  artist,  of  course  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  works  in  the  idealising  style,  which  paints,  for  instance, 
a  horse  by  one  smear  for  the  head,  four  for  the  legs,  two  for  the  buttocks, 
and  a  dot  for  the  foreshortened  body.  I  mean  the  man  who  paints 
exactly  what  details  are  necessary,  and,  moreover,  gives  the  idea  of  his 
subject.  Every  scene  in  nature,  besides  presenting  details,  recalls  our 
associations  and  renews  countless  impressions.  These  constitute  the 
idea  of  the  scene.  This  is  the  sort  of  idea  that  Shakespere,  Turner, 
and  the  like  render  in  their  works.  How  they  do  it  is  a  mystery. 
They  can  no  more  tell  how  than  can  the  spider  how  it  produces  its  web. 
It  is  their  nature — that  is  all.  1  am  aware  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
says  any  artist,  by  persevering  study,  can  attain  to  any  degree  of  emi¬ 
nence  ;  but  he  himself  is  an  illustration  to  the  contrary.  With  all  his 
power  of  individualising  and  his  admirable  touch  he  has  left  a  Holy 
Family,  now  in  the  London  N  ational  Gallery,  which  shows  how  he  failed 
in  attempting  fine  art.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  had  no  degree  of 
ideal  faculty.  He  had  enough  to  vivify  Ms  portraits.  When  the  artist 
has  no  degree  of  ideal  faculty  his  picture  has  no  life,  his  figures  are 
galvanised,  his  streams  do  not  flow,  Ms  trees  have  no  sap,  his  clouds 
are  sacks  of  wool,  and  his  sky  a  blue  board. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  follows  that  any  representative  art  may  be 
made  a  medium  of  fine  art.  For  instance,  the  elder  Kean  imbued  his 
representations  on  the  stage  with  fine  art,  whereas  Ms  son  Charles  was 
merely  an  accomplished  artist.  And  they  who  remember  Taglioni 
know  how  the  soul  of  fine  art  can  exist  in  a  dance. 

And  now  to  come  to  our  “noble  selves.”  The  photographer,  if  he 
have  the  ideal  faculty,  will  also  embody  it,  more  or  less,  in  his  works  ; 
but  he  works  under  great  disadvantages.  How  he  is  to  accomplish  fine 
art  cannot  be  explained.  Fins  art  has  no  rule  but  the  impulse  arising 
from  innate  feeling  ;  he  must  work  from  that.  He  will  at  once  see  the 
point  of  the  landscape  that  can  best  give  the  idea  of  the  scene.  A  few 
yards  to  one  side  or  the  other  might  alter  the  whole.  He  must  then 
seize  the  moment  when  the  light  falls  on  the  parts  he  wants  to  be 
prominent,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  unnecessary  details  are  mantled 
iu  a  wealth  of  shades.  In  the  studio  he  has  more  command  of  the 
light  ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  the  fitting  attitude  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  subject.  Poor  fellow  !  out  of  doors  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  sun,  and  indoors  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  sitter.  He  must  just 
do  his  best. 

.  “  WJia  does  the  utmost  that  he  can. 

Will  whiles  do  mair.” 

I  will  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  all-important  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  which  may  help  him  towards  some  semblance  of  fine  art 
at  least.  Fine  art,  by  its  very  nature,  ministers,  as  nature  itself  does, 
to  the  great  wants  of  man.  I  shall  merely  mention  one  of  these — his 
desire  for  repose.  It  is  perhaps  his  master  want.  However  he  de¬ 
lights  in  the  struggle  or  fight,  he  looks  forward  to  the  crowning  repose. 
Take  repose  out  of  the  world,  and  what  a  dreary  labyrinth  it  would  be  ! 
Turn  to  nature.  However  brilliant  the  sunset,  its  grand  charm  is  the 
feeling  (with  its  kindred  associations  and  impressions)  of  the  busy  day 
sinking  into  repose,  when 

“The  spirit  of  the  world  is  laid  asleep, 

Like  a  fair  child,  o’erwearied  with  sweet  toil. 

Upon  the  waves  of  its  own  golden  hair.” 

So  the  half-mad  Shelley  puts  it  in  fine  art.  The  thrush  seems  higher  in 
melody  when  he  is  singing  the  day  to  rest.  Moonlight  is  the  living 
presence  of  repose.  What  flower  is  dearest  to  the  heart  ?  That  which 
droops  reposingly.  The  oncome  of  the  wave  gains  by  its  back  lull  to 
repose.  An  hour  of  thunder  would  merely  be  a  detestable  noise  ;  but 
how  grand  the  peal  is  bursting  out  of  silence  and  sinking  into  stupen¬ 


dous  repose  !  And  the  mountains— what  would  they  be  without  their 
eternal  repose  ?  In  short,  nature  would  cease  to  charm  if  she  ceased  to 
whisper  of  repose.  Shakespere  says — 

“  That  strain  again  ;  it  had  a  dying  fall,” 
sinking  to  repose.  And,  again — 

“  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  !  ” 

Keats  gives  us 

“  Strength  reclining  on  his  own  right  arm.” 

And  Wilson  thus  describes  the  image  of  the  cloud  in  the  lake— 

“  Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest.” 

These  magnificent  touches  of  fine  art  indicate  what  all  art  demands— 
repose.  And  this  repose  is  especially  required  to  mellow  down  the 
bristling  details  of  photography ;  for  if  we  may  say  figuratively  that 
many  a  painting  is  alive  with  details,  we  may  almost  say  that  many  a 
photograph  is  “alive  and  kicking”  with  them.  The  artist  mellows  his 
picture  into  repose  with  the  magic  of  colours  ;  the  photographer  must 
do  so  with  gradations  of  shade,  as  if  he  worked  under  the  feeling  of 
Milton’s  line — 

“When  the  moon,  shadowy,  sets  off  the  face  of  things.” 

Two-thirds,  at  least,  of  his  picture  should  be  shadowy  if  he  wish  lo 
give  the  feeling  of  repose.  I  would  say  “take  care  of  the  shades  and 
the  lights  will  take  care  of  themselves.”  There  are  photographs  whose 
glory  is  to  be  crammed  full  of  razor-like  details — a  clear,  sharp-cut 
jungle  of  details.  They  are  very  curious,  pretty,  admirable  in  their 
way,  enough  to  make  a  photographer  chuckle  ;  but  nobody  out  of 
Bedlam,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  call  them  works  of  fine  art.  If  time 
permitted  it  would  be  instructive  to  consider  repose  as  elemental  in 
poetry,  music,  and  especially  in  sculpture  ;  but  the  clock  will  not  stand 
still. 

It  occurs  to  me  (and  should  have  had  prior  notice)  that  there  may  he 
people  who  would  say  that  fine  art  is — just  taste  ;  and  if  you  asked  them 
what  taste  isjthey  would  probably' say— just  fine  art.  A  few  words  may 
clear  up  their  ideas.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  metaphysicians— 
whose  chief  business  seems  to  be  to  knock  each  other  down — there  is  no 
such  faculty  as  judgment.  Judgment  is  the  result  of  the  combined 
action  of  several  faculties.  When  our  intellectual  faculties — by  which 
we  observe,  compare,  and  draw  inference^— are  directed  on  a  subject, 
they  may  be  compared  to  a  jury.  They  each  take  cognisance  of  the 
subject  according  to  their  functions,  and  by  their  common  action  arrive 
at  a  verdict;  that  verdict  is  judgment.  The  correctness  of  a  man’s 
judgment  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  his  different  faculties,  and  having 
a  close  balance  maintained  among  them.  If  one  of  the  required  faculties 
is  not  in  due  proportion  to  the  others  it  will  cause  a  disturbance  in  his 
judgment.  Hence  the  differences  of  judgment  among  men.  Their 
faculties  are  not  equally  developed,  and  the  balance  of  them  may  not 
be  proportioned.  What  judgment  is  to  the  intellectual  faculties  taste 
is  to  the  artistic  faculties ;  it  is  the  verdict  resulting  from  the  application, 
of  these  faculties  to  a  given  object.  If  two  men  with  equal  artistic 
faculties  (save  that  one  of  them  only  has  the  faculty  of  colour)  look 
at  a  picture  by  Turner,  the  one  may  say  it  is  in  bad  taste,  the  other 
that  it  is  in  good  taste;  that  is  to  say,  they  judge  differently  of  it,  the 
judgment  differing  in  proportion  to  the  faculty  of  colour  possessed. 
The  word  is  often  employed  instead  of  preference — as  when  a  lady  de¬ 
clares  she  has  a  taste,  say,  for  plum-pudding. 

It  is  fitting  here,  in  a  sentence,  to  notice  modes,  which  I  believe  have 
been  talked  of  as  advancing  photography  towards  fine  art.  First,  there 
is  retouching.  This  is  an  excellent  invention  from  a  trade  point  of 
view.  There  are  crowds  of  people  who  so  highly  esteem  their  own  faces 
that  they  cannot  endure  their  likeness,  and  this  mode  suits  them  exactly. 
Enough  to  say  it  makes  the  face  look  pretty  by  destroying  the  model¬ 
ing  of  nature,  and  giving  it  the  fine  contour,  breadth  of  cheek,  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  turnip  lantern.  It  deserves  a  distinctive  name;  till  a 
better  is  found  I  would  suggest  “tumiptype.”  Then  there  is  the  compo¬ 
sition  photograph.  Like  all  patchwork,  it  is  a  mere  affair  of  skill — very 
wonderful  in  its  day ;  but  the  easier  double-printing  becomes  the  less 
sensation  is  excited  by  the  result.  Painted  photographs  I  need  not 
mention,  as  they  cease  to  be  photographs.  But  I  would  advise  young 
artists  who  have  any  ideal  faculty  in  them  not  to  practice  on  photo¬ 
graphs,  as  they  would  find  it  tend  to  cramp  their  handling  and  induce 
a  hard,  metallic  method  of  rendering  details.  Of  course  I  have  no 
objection  to  coloured  photographs,  when  they  are  well  coloured.  They 
are  very  pleasant  for  all  parties.  They  pay  well,  and  humanity  likes 
to  see  itself  done  with  rosy  cheeks  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate. 

In  conclusion  :  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  1  have  no  wish  to  disparage 
artists.  It  is  not  disparaging  them  to  say  that  there  have  never  been, 
in  former  times,  more  than  half-a-dozen  or  so  masters  in  fine  arts  in  the 
world  during  a  century,  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  such 
rarely-gifted  men  to  be  on  the  increase  now ;  and  just  because,  whilst 
art  may  be  taught  to  a  certain  extent,  fine  art  cannot  be  taught.  No 
labour  can  transform  the  artist  into  an  ideal  artist.  The  ideal  ai’tist 
must  be  born  such.  He  was  typed  by  the  ruling  goddess  of  old  Athens, 
who  sprang  fully  equipped  out  of  Jupiter’s  head.  If  artists  say  that 
art  and  fine  art  are  the  same,  and  that  the  difference  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  great  masters  is  merely  a  matter  of  degree,  well !  it  can’t 
be  helped.  But  let  them  copy,  say,  the  Transfiguration ,  and  compare 
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the  two.  The  art  part  may  be  equally  good,  as  rich  in  skilful  touch, 
but  any  one  will  feel  that  the  copy  has  lost— that  the  individualities 
are  no  longer  clothed  with  what  makes  the  glory  of  the  original.  The 
difference  cannot  be  measured  by  degree.  It  is  as  distinct  as  that  be¬ 
tween  body  and  soul.  Everybody  values  the  works  of  our  modern 
artists.  They  represent  people  and  places  that  wTe  like  to  look  at,  and 
we  admire  them  for  their  handling,  composition,  and  invention ;  but 
when  we  turn  to  the  great  masters,  we  find  a  different  element — we 
feel  that  the  ideal  faculty  is  supreme.  They  are  the  Shakesperes  of 
canvas,  and  their  work,  like  nature,  holds  something  that  touches  the 
universal  susceptibilities  ;  they  are  inexhaustible,  and  we  are  never 
weary  of  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  photography  may  assist  the  artist  in  helping 
him  to  distinctness  of  detail.  Is  this  needed  ?  Should  a  man  be  an 
artist  if  he  cannot  see  what  details  are  required  ?  Does  modern  art, 
whether  in  poetry,  music,  or  painting,  not  seem  to  be  half  smothered 
in  details  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  becoming  a  fashion  to  attend  to 
details  more  for  their  own  sake  than  as  necessary  to  bring  out  the  idea 
of  the  subject  ;  and  it  may  be  received  as  axiomatic  that  where  there 
is  a  universal  sparkle  of  details  there  is  a  want  of  power.  There  are, 
however,  pictures  in  which  the  excellence  lies  in  the  detailship — what 
are  called  genre  pictures,  and  paintings  of  brass  pans,  and  the  like. 
Still  it  is  sad  when  critics  of  art  delight  to  count  the  twigs  of  a  tree  or 
the  hairs  in  a  man’s  beard.  Of  course  there  is  evidence,  more  or  less, 
in  the  works  of  modern  artists  of  the  ideal  faculty,  though  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  ideal  artists.  But,  withal,  we  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  position  our  artists  have  attained. 

I  feel  I  have  not  fully  supported  the  positions  advanced  ;  had  there 
been  more  time  I  would  have  done  so  more  fully.  Meanwhile  I  throw 
out  this  mere  sketch.  It  may  serve  as  a  groundwork  for  thought  to 
such  as  are  disposed,  to  take  the  trouble  of  considering  the  subject. 

W.  Neilson. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD. 

The  Journal  de  Photographic  dismisses  the  subject  of  the  art  question 
as  regards  the  photographer  by  saying  that  all  the  education  in  the 
world  would  not  make  an  artist  of  a  man  without  taste  and  devoid  of 
imagination.  * 

M.  L.  Estienne  says  that  the  experiments  of  the  American  General 
Pleasanton  respecting  the  action  of  monochromatic  light  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plants  and  animals  has  brought  out  M.  Baudrimont,  who,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Academy,  declares  that  his  results  are  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  American  observer’s.  He  (M.  Baudrimont)  has,  more¬ 
over,  experimented  on  the  subject  since  1S5S.  He  has  arranged  several 
greenhouses,  each  covered  with  differently- coloured  glass.  One  with 
white,  or  rather  slightly  tinted,  glass  serves  as  a  standard  for  compari¬ 
son.  The  results  have  demonstrated  that  none  of  the  colours  have 
come  up  to  the  effect  of  the  standard.  The  lowest  in  the  scale  is  the 
violet ;  next  comes  the  red.  The  blue  is  a  more  favourable  colour.  It 
is  evident  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  conclusions,  if  M.  Bau¬ 
drimont  be  correct  thus  far,  the  action  of  coloured  rays  on  vegetation 
does  not  follow  in  effect  the  order  of  the  chemical  rays.  His  researches 
on  animals  are  not  advanced  enough  to  permit  conclusions ;  it  is,  mean¬ 
while,  hoped  that  the  little  pigs  of  General  Pleasanton  are  well,  and  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  more  fortunate  than  his  vine. 

The  Photographisches  Archiv  contains  a  description  by  Professor  A. 
Yogel  of  the  method  employed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Munich  Univer¬ 
sity  for  preparing  gun-cotton.  .Thirty  grammes  of  finely-pulverised 
saltpetre  contained  in  a  glass  cylinder  are  mixed  Avith  thirty  grammes 
of  English  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  whole  stirred  about  until  all  the  salt¬ 
petre  is  dissolved.  Two  grammes  of  cotton  are  then  added,  and  all 
again  well  stirred  for  five  minutes.  Afterwards  it  is  washed  with 
quantities  of  water  until  the  reaction  of  the  cotton  is  hardly  discernible. 
The  operation  can  be  hastened  by  the  addition  of  strong  alcohol  (96° 
Tralles).  The  cotton  is  squeezed,  and  then  soaked  and  washed  Avith 
this  alcohol  until  all  traces  of  acid  are  removed.  It  is  then  pulled  out 
and  spread  into  Avebs,  which  dry  rapidly.  Thus  prepared  the  cotton 
dissolves  easily,  and  without  leaving  a  precipitate,  in  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol  in  equal  portions.  A  good  and  Avorkable  article  has  thus 
all  along  been  obtained.  When  the  solution  Avas  poured  on  a  glass 
plate  it  left  a  completely  transparent  film.  Becently,  however,  things 
changed.  Although  the  operation  was  gone  through  as  of  old  the 
result  was  a  different  one.  Poured  on  a  plate  the  solution  dried  up  no 
longer  to  a  transparent  film  but  to  an  almost  opaque  layer,  entirely 
useless  for  photographic  purposes.  Experiments  were  tried  with  a  vieAv 
of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  this  change,  and  it  Avas  found  that  the 
sulphuric  acid,  or  English  oil  of  vitriol,  was  at  fault.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  sulphuric  acid  is  hardly  ever  free  from  nitric  acid ; 
and  it  Avas  discovered  that  the  acid  recently  used  was  particularly  im¬ 
pure  in  this  respect.  There  Avas  an  uncommon  amount  of  nitric  acid 
contained  in  the  sulphuric  acid.  In  order  to  counteract  this  presence 
of  the  obnoxious  acid  the  original  mixture  Avas  changed.  Instead  of 
using  thirty  grammes  of  saltpetre,  only  half  that  quantity  Avas  added  to 
the  thirty  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid.  •  The  cotton  dissolved  in  this 
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mixture  gave  a  collodion  which,  heated  to  evaporation  on  a  glass  plate, 
left  a  perfectly  transparent  film.  This  presence  of  an  over-amount 
of  nitric  acid  may  not  be  the  only  cause  producing  bad  films,  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  is  a  cause  of  such  occurrences.  The  author 
adds  an  observation  respecting  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton.  If  a 
quantity  of  it  exceeding  thirty  grammes  be  prepared  in  one  operation 
the  collodion  is  changed  in  its  optical  behaviour.  The  same  is  the  case 
if,  in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  acid,  the  cotton  be  washed  with 
ammoniac  instead  of  alcohol. 

From,  the  Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zcit.  the  folloAving  paragraph  is 
extracted: — “The  Prussian  department  for  war  has  during  the  last 
campaign  taken  photography  into  the  service  of  the  country.  The 
photographic  field  department  .took  a  number  of  views  during  the  sieges 
of  Strasburg  and  Paris,  the  most  interesting  of  which  have  been  com¬ 
piled  and  multiplied.  It  was,  indeed,  not  the  intention  of  the  Avar  office 
to  get  up  an  interesting  album ;  it  happens  to  be  so,  but  the  photographs 
were  originally  intended  as  a  means  and  assistance  in  the  study  of  these 
memorable  events.  It  may  be  justly  stated  that  no  amount  of  descrip¬ 
tion  or  maps  or  charts  will  put  the  reader  au  fait  with  those  attacks  as 
quickly  and  as  completely  as  these  pictures  arc  able  to  do.  The  most 
important  movements  are  rendered  in  detail,  so  that  all  difficulties  and 
obstacles  are  apparent  at  a  glance,  Avithout  Avliich  no  correct  judgment 
can  ever  be  formed  of  these  occurrences.  Going  one  after  another  over 
the  whole  series,  the  beholder  gets  a  true  impression  of  Avhat  Avas  going 
on  from  time  to  time ;  and  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  live  the 
excitement  of  those  days  OArer  again  at  ease,  and  removed  from  inclemency 
of  Aveather,  rain,  and  hail  of  all  sorts.  The  science  of  war  is  henceforth 
Avcdded  to  photography.  Herr  J.  B.  Obcrnetter,  of  Munich,  has  been 
requested  by  the  Prussian  war  department  to  print  the  pictures ;  the 
copyright  for  German  and  non-German  countries  has  been  granted  to 
him  for  these  productions.  The  first  collection  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  tAventy-one  pictures — eighty  from  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  forty- 
one  from  Strasburg.  It  will  be  published  in  thirty-four  numbers,  each 
number  containing  five  sheets.  Three  numbers  will  be  published 
monthly — tAVO  containing  scenes  around  Paris,  and  one  views  from 
Strasburg. 

A.  V.  Constant  mentions  a  method  for  printing  transparencies  on 
paper  Avhich  he  has  employed  successfully  for  ten  years,  llis  advice  is 
to  rise  Avell-glucd  albumenised  paper,  not  too  thick;  to  sensitise  as  usual, 
and  place  the  paper  to  be  exposed,  not  avith  the  face  on  the  negative, 
but  Avith  the  back,  Avhere  there  is  neither  albumen  nor  sensitiveness. 
In  pressing  use  a  little  power  and  tone  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  judge 
of  the  strength  of  the  tone  by  holding  it  up  to  the  light  and  looking 
through  the  paper.  The  colours,  again,  should  not  be  applied  on  the 
albumenised  side,  Avhere  the  picture  is.  Any  paints  Avill  do ;  NeAvman’s, 
or  any  other  maker’s.  The  pictures  take  the  pigments  easily  without 
allowing  them  to  run.  Arminius. 
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Eared  Collodio-Bromide  Plates.  By  the  Liverpool  Dry- Plate 

Company, 

The  Liverpool  dry  plates  have  long  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  with 
regard  to  their  quality,  and  numerous  indeed  have  been  the  excellent 
negatives  obtained  on  these  plates  in  every  part  of  the  world.  They 
had  one  draAvback,  hoAvever — they  Avere  too  slow  to  permit  of  their 
being  used  under  such  circumstances  as  demanded  a  rapid  exposure. 
Mr.  Mawdsley,  having  applied  himself  to  the  rectification  of  this 
shortcoming,  has  succeeded  in  conferring  upon  them  a  very  great 
additional  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  if  he  has  secured  this  gain 
without  the  sacrifice  of  the  good  keeping  and  other  qualities  possessed 
by  the  former  or  ordinary  plates,  he  is  entitled  to  our  congratulations. 

We  have  received  some  specimens  of  these  “rapid”  collodio-bromide 
plates ;  and,  although  the  majority  of  them  Avere  spoiled  through  the 
ignorant  curiosity  of  a  non -photographic  friend— Avho,  during  our 
momentary  absence  from  the  dark  room,  took  occasion  to  lift  the  plate- 
box  out  into  the  light,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  have  a  better  look  at  the 
plates — Ave  had  previously  placed  a  few  in  our  dark  slides,  and  these 
were  quite  sufficient  to  serve  the  purpose  of  trying  their  quality. 

We  found  that  there  was  a  far  greater  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  these 
plates  than  in  those  we  had  previously  received  from  Mr.  Mawdsley  m 
1SG7,  and  the  quality  of  the  negatives  was  quite  as  good.  At  any  rate, 
Ave  obtained  excellent  negatives,  without  exception,  from  all  that  Ave 
exposed,  the  time  given  in  the  camera  being  one-fourth  that  required  by 
the  ordinary  plates.  The  directions  for  developing  the  plates  that  we 
received,  and  Avhich  we  folloAved  almost  to  the  letter,  were  as  follow 

With  a  piece  of  damp  sponge  wipe  off  the  colouring  matter  from  the 
back.  Then  attach  to  the  plate-holder,  and  pour  on  the  prepared  sur-- 
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face,  as  collodion,  dilute  alcohol— alcohol  one  part,  water  one  part— and 
return  to  the  bottle  for  future  use.  Methylated  spirit  will  do. 

After  using  the  alcohol  it  will  be  necessary  to  wash  the  surface  well 
with  water  until  the  greasiness  disappears.  Then  pour  into  a  develop¬ 
ing  glass  sufficient  pyrogallic  solution  (No.  1) — strength,  three  grains  of 
pyro.  to  one  ounce  of  water— to  cover  the  plate,  and  to  this  add,  for 
each  drachm  of  developer,  one  drop  of  dilute  ammonia  (No.  2),  and  one 
drop  of  the  bromide  solution  (No.  3).  The  developer  must  now  be 
poured  in  an  even  wave  over  the  plate,  when,  if  rightly  exposed, _  the 
details  of  the  picture  will  at  once  flash  out ;  and,  though  weak  at  first, 
will  gradually  acquire  strength  under  the  developer,  which  must  be  kept 
in  motion  on  the  plate.  When  the  details  are  all  well  out  pour  off  the 
developer,  add  to  it  No.  2  in  same  proportion  as  at  first,  and  pour  again 
on  the  negaiive.  This  application  will  usually  produce  sufficient  inten¬ 
sity  ;  if  not,  a  further  quantity  of  No.  2  may  be  added  to  the  developer. 
If  this  last  addition  do  not  produce  sufficient  density  wash  off  the  de¬ 
veloper  and  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda— strength,  one  ounce  to  four 
ounces  of  water.  Wash  thoroughly,  then  pour  on  the  film  a  solution 
of  citric  acid— three  grains  of  •acid  to  one  ounce  of  water.  The  object 
of  this  acid  application  is  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  ammonia,  and  will 
only  be  requisite  when  it  is  intended  to  use  nitrate  of  silver  to  intensify. 
A  small  quantity  will  do,  after  which  wash  and  proceed  to  intensify  with 
acid  silver,  using  from  two  drops  and  upwards  of  No.  4— according  to 
intensity  required— to  three  drachms  of  No.  1.  When  satisfactory, 
wash  and  allow  to  dry  spontaneously. 

Another  method : — To  three  drachms  No.  1  add  one  drop  of  No.  2,  and 
flow  over  the  plate,  keeping  it  on  till  the  details  show  well  by  reflected 
light ;  they  will  be  very  red  and  thin  by  transmitted  light.  Pour  off  the 
developer  and  add  to  it  tioo  or  three  more  drops  of  No.  2,  and  again  flow 
over  the  plate.  Continue  as  in  preceding  formula,  till  the  negative  be 
sufficiently  intense.  In  this  formula  the  use  of  free  bromide  may  be 
dispensed  with,  unless  the  negative  show  signs  of  fogging  or  want  of 
contrast,  when  a  very  small  quantity  of  No.  3  added  to  the  developer, 
on'second  application,  will  keep  clear  and  give  vigour. 

For  Transparencies : — To  each  drachm  of  No.  I  add  two  drops  of  No.  2 
and  three  drops  of  No.  3;  more  of  the  latter  if  the  high  lights  are  not 
perfectly  clear.  The  picture  should  start  out  immediately,  and  be 
sufficiently  developed  in  a  quarter  to  half  a  minute.  In  printing 
transparencies  expose  fully  under  a  negative  in  a  pressure-frame, 
preferably  to  gas  or  other  artificial  light.  The  development  must  be 
completed  with  one  application  of  developer,  as  with  any  pushing  a  slight 
veil  will  show  on  the  high  lights,  which,  though  not  objectionable  with 
a  negative,  would  mar  the  effect  of  a  transparency. 

For  the  Rapid  Plates: — To  each  drachm  of  No.  1  add  six  minims  of  A, 
and  pour  over  the  plate.  When  details  are  out  add  to  each  drachm  of 
developer  three  minims  of  each,  A  and  No.  2,  and  again  flow  over  the 
negative,  which  Avill  soon  acquire  printing  density.  Though  the  nega¬ 
tives  look  thin  the  colour  is  highly  non-actinic;  care  must,  therefore, 
be  taken  not  to  over-intensify  with,  alkaline  pyro. 

The  preliminary  treatment  with  alcohol  and  water,  as  also  the  fixing, 
will  be  the  same  in  all  cases. 

Solutions. 


No.  1. — Pyro  .  3  grains. 

Water  (distilled) .  1  ounce. 

No.  2. — Liquid  ammonia,  s.  g.  880  .  1  part. 

Water  (distilled)  .  12  parts. 

Or,  Carbonate  of  ammonia .  1|  drachms. 

Water  (distilled)  .  ...  1  ounce. 

No.  3. — Bromide  of  potassium  .  5  grains. 

Water..., .  1  ounce. 

No.  4. — Nitrate  of  silver .  20  grains. 

Citric  acid . 20  to  30  ,, 

Water  (distilled) .  ..  1  ounce. 


A. — Equal  parts  of  Nos.  2  and  3  mixed  together. 

No.  1  should  be  used  fresh.  No.  2  will  keep  indefinitely  if  kept  close 
in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Nos.  3  and  4  will  keep  indefinitely.  No.  3  will 
be  found  valuable  as  a  restrainer  in  case  of  over-exposure,  or  where  the 
shadows  are  desired  to  be  kept  quite  clear.  The  quantity  to  be  used 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  circumstances. 

In  mixing  the  developer,  first  drop  in  the  requisite  quantities  of  Nos. 
2  and  3,  then  pour  in  sufficient  of  No.  1.  By  this  means  the  solutions 
will  be  thoroughly  blended  without  the  necessity  of  using  a  stirring  rod. 

The  first  formula  will  be  found  more  suitable  for  subjects  wanting  in 
contrast,  and  the  second  for  such  as  present  strong  contrasts. 


Novel  Use  of  Photography. — The  assemblage  of  a  number  of 
costermongers  and  others  on  Sunday  mornings,  near  one  of  the  locks  at 
Brentford,  and  their  playing  at  pitch  and  toss,  having  grown  into  an  evil, 
which  their  non-capture  prevented  being  checked,  the  police  hit  on  a 
clever  mode  of  identifying  the  offenders.  They  secured  the  services  of 
a  local  photographer-,  who,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  28th  ult. ,  at  some 
distance,  placed  his  camera,  &c. ,  behind  a  hedge,  and,  making  a  small 
opening  for  the  lens,  succeeded  in  photographing  the  whole  group. 
Satisfied  with  his  picture,  the  constable  left  his  hiding  place,  when  the 
gang  took  to  their  heels.  By  the  aid  of  the  picture,  however,  the  fellows 
will  be  identified,  and  a  number  of  summonses  have  been  issued. 


Hketmgs  of  Sfldetits. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Mny  lfit.ll . 

New  Museum,  Park-street. 
Memorial  Hall,  Albert-square. 

1  fit.h  .... 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew- square, 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  1st  inst., —  Mr.  John  Macnair,  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
the  Hon.  Augustus  Erskine  was  admitted  an  ordinary  member. 

Mr.  William  Neilson  then  read  a  paper  on  What  is  Fine  Art?  Does 
it  Include  Fhotorjraphy  ?  [See  page  217.] 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  said  he  thought  the  paper  a  most  important  one, 
and  one  of  the  best  that  had  been  before  the  Society  for  some  time;  and, 
as  it  opened  the  door  for  much  discussion,  he  proposed  that  its  conside¬ 
ration  should  be  deferred  till  next  meeting.  The  paper  would  by  that 
time  be  published,  and  members  could  better  discuss  the  various  points 
brought  forward.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to. 

An  “  Interim  Report,”  by  the  Collodio-Bromide  Committee,  was  then 
read,  which  we  here  append  : — 

INTERIM  REPORT  BY  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  SOCIETY  ON  COLLODIO-BROMIDE. 

Your  Committee,  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  question  remitted  to 
them,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  field  work,  and 
while  anxious  to  thoroughly  exhaust  the  subject,  fear  that  its  extent  is 
such  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  a  full  and  satisfactory 
report  can  be  produced.  They  therefore  think  it  advisable  to  bring 
before  the  members,  in  the  form  of  an  interim  report,  the  results  of 
their  experiments,  so  far  as  time  and  weather  have  permitted  them  to 
work. 

Your  Committee,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  object  of  the  Society 
was  to  bring  to  the  test  the  question  of  the  comparative  rapidity  and 
quality  of  the  results  of  the  recently-introduced  collodio-bromide  or 
emulsion  processes,  and  especially  that  of  the  well-known  amateur, 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  resolved  to  ascertain  by  actual  experiment — 
or  rather  by  many  experiments — whether  all  that  has  been  publicly 
claimed  for  them  would  bear  the  test  of  ordinary  work  by  ordinary 
amateurs.  They  accordingly,  while  giving  the  most  careful  attention  to 
the  directions  of  the  gallant  Colonel  as  to  the  preparation,  exposure,  and 
development,  have  also  obtained  direct  from  himself  prepared  plates, 
prepared  emulsion,  and  all  the  necessary  material,  with  a  view  to  see 
whether  the  results  which  he  claims  to  produce  can  be  attained  by 
perhaps  less  skilled  workmen,  although  workmen  who  have  met  with 
fair  success  in  the  manipulation  of  most  of  the  dry  methods  hitherto 
introduced.  In  addition  to  this,  a  series  of  plates  were  prepared  with 
the  emulsion,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  also  a  series 
Avith  the  emulsion  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  silver,  as  recommended 
by  Colonel  Wortley ;  and,  lastly,  with  a  view  to  comparison,  a  series 
Avere  prepared  in  the  ordinary  Avay  in  the  bath,  and  coated  with  beer 
and  albumen,  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Davies. 

The  preliminaries  being  thus  settled,  your  Committee  met  in  the  field, 
in  the  laboratory,  and  in  consultation,  and  the  result  of  their  work  and 
deliberation  is  as  folloAVS  : — 

1st.  Preparation  Avitli  emulsion  affords  much  greater  facility  than 
preparation  in  the  bath  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates.  By  the 
former  three  dozen  per  hour  can  easily  be  done,  Avhile  the  finished  plate 
possesses  the  evenness  of  texture  and  glossy  surface  so  necessary  for  good 
work. 

2nd.  The  exposure  required  by  emulsion  plates  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  average  produced  iu  any  other  Avay. 

3rd.  The  difficulty  of  development  and  the  great  tendency  of  the  film 
to  slip  from  the  plate  and  blister  puts  serious  difficulties  in  the  Avay  of 
the  emulsion  becoming  a  popular  or  perfect  process. 

4th.  This  tendency  of  the  film  applies  more  especially  to  Colonel 
Wortley’s  plates  and  materiel,  as  Avith  them  your  Committee  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  film  on,  although  they  varied  the  strength 
of  the  albumen  substratum  from  1  in  80,  as  recommended  by  him,  up 
to  1  in  8. 

5th.  The  most  serious  drawback,  liOAvever,  seems  to  be  the  difficulty 
in  getting  sufficient  intensity  for  printing  purposes,  either  by  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  alkaline  pyro.,  or  by  discontinuing  that  and  reverting  to 
acid  pyro.  and  silver.  To  such  an  extent  haATe  they  found  this  the  case 
that  specimens  are  on  the  table  Avhich  have  had  exposures  varying  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  seconds,  and  nothing  but  a  faint  trace  of  an 
image  could  be  got  with  any  variation  of  pyro.  and  bromide,  or  any 
length  of  time  that  the  development  Avas  continued. 

6tli.  Iu  reference  to  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  plates 
already  mentioned,  your  Committee  think  this  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  tediousness  of  the  development,  more  especially  as  their 
experiments  with  the  beer  and  albumen,  Avith  alkaline  development, 
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show  an  advantage  in  favour  of  the  emulsion  of  only  twenty  per  cent., 
or  one  second  in  five. 

Tn  conclusion  :  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  before  the  emulsion 
supersedes  the  bath,  it  must  be  more  certain  in  effect,  less  tedious  in 
development,  arid  more  capable  of  adhering  to  the  plate  on  which  it  is 
spread.  R.  J.  Muir. 

W.  H.  Davies. 

John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 

Colin  Sinclair. 

After  the  report  had  been  read, 

Dr.  John  Nicol  (at  the  request  of  the  President)  made  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  specimens  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Committee.  He  said 
that  the  only  two  good  negatives  by  the  collodio-bromide  were,  first, 
one  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  method  with  additional  silver,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Colonel  Wortley,  but  it  took  three  hours  to  develope,  and  was 
quite  free  from  fog.  The  other  was  produced  by  the  Hon.  A.  Erskine 
last  year  from  a  plate  prepared  by  Colonel  Wortley  by  the  same  process, 
and  was  really  a  fine  negative.  He  showed  it  as  a  proof  that,  so  far  as 
the  half-dozen  plates  containing  the  feeble  image  of  a  boat,  &c.,  were 
concerned,  the  failure  could  not  arise  from  faulty  development,  as  they 
had  been  developed  by  Mr.  Erskine.  The  Society,  of  course,  would 
receive  the  report  only  as  an  interim  one.  The  Committee  would  con¬ 
tinue  their  experiments  and  bring  up  the  full  result  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  favourable  to  the  emulsion  process  in 
some  form,  as  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  it  thoroughly  certain  and 
perfect. 

Mr.  Bums  then  presented  a  copy  of  his  Old  Edinburgh  Illustrated  as 
his  contribution,  and  it  was  drawn  for  in  the  usual  way,  the  successful 
number  falling  to  Mr.  Yemen. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Neilson,  Mr.  Burns,  and  the 

Committee. 

It  was  arranged  to  hold  the  first  outdoor  meeting  of  the  season  at 
Lake  Monteith,  on  Thursday  next,  the  IGth  inst.,  and  the  meeting  was 
then  adjourned. 

C'Omsppirtscnce. 

- 4. - - 

Photo-Yachting  with  the  Wet  Process.  —  The  Chapel  of  St. 

Gildas  and  the  Venus  of  Baud. -—Newspaper  Nonsense  about 

Science  and  Art. — Dr.  Dresser  on  the  Hindrances  to  the 

Progress  of  Applied  Art. — Ventilation  of  the  Dark  Room.— 

Text-Books  on  Science. 

I  am  now  penning  these  letters  from  various  stations  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Blavet  and  the  Oust— two  of  the  prettiest  little  rivers  in  Brittany, 
and  perhaps  in  Europe — having  come  here  in  my  yacht  on  a.  photographic 
excursion  which  has  the  following  object  in  view,  viz.,  to  take  artistic 
studies  of  rock,  -wood,  and  water,  which  may  be  useful  some  day  for 
experiments  in  photo-coilography.  As  I  write,  the  little  vessel  which 
serves  my  family  and  self  for  a  floating  home  is  moored  under  a  frowning 
crag,  against  which  is  built,  in  the  most  picturesque  fashion,  the  curious 
old  chapel  of  St.  Gildas,  and  his  disciple,  St.  Bienzy — two  holy  men  who 
in  the  sixth  century  lived  here  as  hermits,  and  whose  shrine  for  many 
years  shared  with  the  Venus  of  Baud  the  veneration  of  the  peasants  of 
the  neighbourhood.  This  Venus  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosi¬ 
ties  in  Brittany,  and  I  had  yesterday  the  pleasure  of  taking  two  nega¬ 
tives  of  her — the  first  time,  probably,  the  fair  dame  ever  sat  for  her 
portrait  to  the  camera.  She  was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  near 
the  top  of  a  hill  which  is  visible  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Gildas,  and  by 
some  means  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  proprietor  of  the  now  ruinous 
old  chateau  of  Quinipily,  near  the  little  town  of  Baud— whence  her 
name.  She  is  an  uncouth  piece  of  anatomy  in  stone,  and  is  perched  at 
the  top  of  a  high  pedestal,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  an  immense  trough, 
respecting  which  a  number  of  obscene  stories  are  related,  which  we  must 
not  reproduce  here.  Antiquaries  are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the 
origin  of  this  statue,  some  considering  it  an  example  of  Egyptian  art, 
others  Roman  ;  whilst  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  that  some 
Breton  peasant,  or  mason,  with  rather  more  artistic  proclivities  than  the 
common  herd,  hammered  out  with  his  mallet  and  chisel  this  first  rude 
attempt  at  representing  a  nude  female  form.  The  chapel  of  St.  Gildas, 
of  which  I  hope  to  take  a  negative  tomorrow,  is  one  of  those  queer  old 
relics  of  antiquity  which  one  must  come  to  Brittany  to  see,  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  the  delight  of  many  of  my  readers.  Between  it  and 
the  river  bank  a  fountain  gushes  from  the  rock,  and  near  this  is  a  stone 
about  a  yard  square,  which,  when  struck  with  another,  gives  a  sound 
exactly  like  that  of  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil.  Respecting  this  stone, 
Adolphe  Joanne,  in  his  excellent  Guide  to  Brittany ,  says  ; — “  There  is 


preserved  here  a  stone  which,  according  to  tradition,  served  the  two 
hermits  to  call  the  faithful  to  their  devotions.  This  stone,  when  struck 
by  another,  gives  a  brassy  sound,  the  cause  of  which  has  never  been 
explained.” 

Such  are  the  objects  of  interest  which  one  encounters  nearly  every 
day  on  a  trip  of  this  sort  in  Brittany,  and  I  allude  to  them  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  my  readers  may  be  tempted  to  explore  this  picturesque 
country  with  their  camera  before  it  all  becomes  civilised  and  modernised 
with  ugliness.  I  have  gone  over  a  great  deal  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  Europe  and  the  British  Islands,  but  I  know  of  no  country 
which  possesses  in  the  same  degree  as  Brittany  those  features  which 
constitute  the  artistic  and  picturesque.  Combined  with  exquisite  natural 
beauty,  we  find  here  the  extreme  of  rusticity  in  the  costume,  the 
dwellings,  the  habits,  and  appliances  of  the  people.  It  is  a  country  rich 
in  subjects  for  the  camera,  and  very  pleasant  to  the  tourist. 

As  I  travel  in  my  yacht,  and  do  not  roam  far  from  the  river  hanks,  I 
am  employing  exclusively  the  wet  collodion  process  with  a  tent,  and 
have  not  brought  a  single  dry  plate  with  me.  There  is  not  much  to  say 
now-a-days  about  the  common  wet  process ;  but,  as  my  mode  of  working 
offers  a  great  deal  of  certainty,  it  may  interest  some  of  my  readers  to 
have  it  described. 

I  use  bromo-iodised  collodion,  with  a  thirty-five-grain  nitrate  bath 
and  an  iron  developer,  and  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Of  the  ten 
negatives  of  different  subjects  already  taken  on  this  trip  I  have  not  yet 
had  a  failure,  or  a  single  one  which  requires  to  be  intensified  or  retouched 
or  sophisticated  in  any  way ;  and  not  one  of  them  shows  the  slightest 
sign  of  chemical  halation.  The  process  seems  to  be  reduced  to  the 
same  certainty  as  that  by  which  I  commit  these  thoughts  to  paper  with 
pen  and  ink.  The  collodion  and  bath  are  the  same  as  I  was  working 
with  this  time  last  year,  when  I  took  some  views  of  Carhail  for  the 
Baron  de  la  Motte ;  they  have  been  put  away  since  then,  and  on  working 
with  them  again  I  find  them  not  changed  in  any  perceptible  degree. 
The  collodion  is  four  years  old,  aud  the  bath  about  ten  years  old.  The 
latter  has  merely  been  replenished  and  strengthened  from  time  to  time, 
and  it  never  vaiies  in  its  properties.  Eor  many  years  my  bath  has  never 
gone  wrong  in  the  wet  process,  and  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  throw 
it  down  with  salt.  In  short,  the  wet  process  as  I  now  work  it  is  a 
matter  of  dead  certainty,  and  it  yields  excellent  results  when  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  taking  studies  of  landscape  scenery. 

Before  describing  the  process,  as  I  will  do  presently,  minutely,  let 
me  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  quality  of  the  negatives,  which  are  all 
exactly  alike,  and  differ  only  in  the  subject  and  its  mode  of  lighting. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  veil  of  fog ;  the  highest  lights  are  clear  glass, 
and  the  densest  blacks  may  he  seen  through  when  held  close  to  the  eye, 
so  that  they  print  with  a  tone.  The  negative  is  everywhere  loaded  with 
detail  through  being  always  fully  exposed.  Green  foliage  comes  out 
splendidly  ;  there  is  no  hardness  of  line  or  chemical  halation ;  the  dark 
parts  of  the  negative  are  black  in  colour  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light,  and  white  when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  as  soon  as  the  film  is 
dry.  The  prints  from  these  negatives  are  soft  and  harmonious,  and 
never  show  chalky  whites,  hut  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  deficient 
in  vigour  and  pluck. 

My  mode  of  operating  is  reduced  to  the  simplest  possible  expression ; 
the  chemicals  never  get  out  of  order,  and  there  is  much  latitude  allow¬ 
able  in  tbe  time  of  exposure.  I  would  engage  in  one  week  to  teach  any 
intelligent  person,  now  ignorant  of  photography,  this  beautiful  and 
simple  process,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  mixing  for  himself  the  various 
materials  required  in  it.  But  there  is  no  novelty  in  the  process  what’ 
ever,  and  I  do  not  claim  any  single  feature  of  it  as  my  own. 

The  collodion  is  made  with  purified  methylated  ether  and  alcohol  in 
about  equal  proportions,  and  contains  about  five  grains  of  iodide  of  cad¬ 
mium  and  three  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  the  ounce.  It  is,  in 
fact,  dry-plate  collodion,  and  is  heavily  bromised,  which  makes  it  rather 
slow  and  very  sure  in  the  wet  process,  and,  what  is  of  great  importance, 
suitable  for  landscape  studies,  the  sky  not  solarising  whilst  the  greens 
in  deep  shadow  are  receiving  very  long  exposure.  There  is  no  peculiar 
magic  in  the  collodion  being  old,  for  some  in  my  possession  which  is 
comparatively  young  works  exactly  the  same  as  the  old.  Nor  is  there 
anything  very  wonderful  in  the  pyroxyline,  half-a-dozen  different  sam¬ 
ples  made  in  very  different  ways  all  working  pretty  much  alike.  The 
real  magic  in  the  collodion  lies  in  the  good  quality  of  the  solvents, 
which  should  be  purified  to  the  utmost  degree  by  distillation  with  lime. 

The  nitrate  bath  is  made  with  nitrate  of  silver  that  has  been  crys¬ 
tallised  three  times  in  order  to  free  it  from  organic  impurities  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  it  gives  a  solution  that  is 
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neutral  to  test  paper.  The  success  and  certainty  of  the  process  depend 
mainly  on  using  this  highly-purified  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  the  bath 
never  goes  wrong.  You  may  know  whether  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  pure 
or  not  by  the  fact  that,  if  pure,  a  pyro. -developed  negative  has  a  re¬ 
markable  surface  bloom  and  a  ruby-red  density  of  sky.  The  impure 
common  nitrate  of  silver  will  never  produce  this.  In  the  wet  process 
which  I  am  describing  the  bath  must  be  slightly  acidified  with  acetic, 
and  not  with  nitric,  acid.  The  slight  trace  of  acetate  of  silver  thus 
added  to  the  bath  imparts  to  it  those  peculiar  properties  which  make  it 
so  valuable  for  taking  landscape  studies.  Mr.  Ponting,  of  Bristol,  was 
the  first  to  point  out  and  establish  this  fact.  Nitric  acid  has  a  tendency 
to  give  thin  negatives  with  hard  outlines,  which  require  intensification. 
The  bath  should  never  be  doctored  in  any  way.  It  should  simply  be 
strengthened  and  replenished.  Always  keep  it  in  a  colourless  glass  bottle 
exposed  to  light  and  open  to  the  air,  and  always  filter  it  before  use. 

The  developer  is  made  with  thirty  grains  of  the  double  sulphate  of 
pi’otoxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  one  minim  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  to  every  grain  of  iron  salt.  Pour  it  over  the  film 
without  letting  a  drop  of  it  run  off,  and  keep  it  flowing  backwards  and 
forwards,  exactly  the  same  as  the  pyrogallic  developer.  It  may  remain 
several  minutes  upon  the  plate,  and  does  not  produce  fog.  It  will  give 
intensity  enough  without  any  addition  of  silver.  Not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  my  negatives  requires  to  be  intensified  with  silver. 

With  respect  to  the  time  of  exposure,  l  am  never  satisfied  until  all 
the  details  come  out,  and  therefore  generally  give  twice  as  long  as  many 
people  would  think  necessary.  With  a  deep  meniscus  lens,  five  and 
a-half  inches  focus  and  two-tenths  stop,  the  exposure  averages  a  minute. 
Of  course,  feeble  negatives  which  require  to  be  intensified  can  be  taken 
with  shorter  exposures  than  this.  Variations  may  be  rung  upon  the  wet 
process  so  as  to  suit  many  different  purposes,  but  for  common  subjects 
out  of  doors  the  method  which  1  have  described  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
the  best.  The  great  thing  to  avoid  is  the  use  of  common  impure  nitrate 
of  silver  for  the  bath,  and  impure  solvents  for  the  collodion.  By  mixing 
the  collodions  of  different  makers  you  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  bath, 
by  introducing  into  it  a  sample  of  collodion  made  with  impure  solvents ; 
then  follow,  as  a  consequence,  grey,  feeble,  veiled,  and  streaky  negatives, 
and  all  sorts  of  torment  and  botheration.  I  always  get  my  ether  and 
alcohol  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  and  never  put  into  my  test  bath 
anybody’s  collodion  but  my  own ;  the  consequence  is  that  it  never  gets 
out  of  order,  which  is  a  great  saving  to  one’s  pocket  and  one’s  temper. 

The  intensity  of  a  negative  on  the  first  application  of  the  developer 
seems  to  depend  greatly  on  the  strength  of  the  solution.  When  weak 
the  intensity  is  less  than  when  it  is  strong.  Keeping  it  on  the  film,  and 
thus  retaining  the  free  nitrate  instead  of  washing  it  off,  has  also  much 
to  do  with  the  intensity.  When  subjects  including  great  delicacy  of 
gradation  are  taken — such  as  skies,  statuary,  or  female  portraits — it 
may  be  well  to  use  a  weak  developer  and  intensify  afterwards. 

Most  extraordinary  and  mischievous  nonsense  on  matters  connected 
both  with  science  and  art  is  not  infrequently  published  now-a-days, 
under  editorial  sanction,  in  leading  London  newspapers.  There  was  an 
article  in  the  Saturday  Review,  of  March  16th,  on  Dr.  Liebriech’s  lecture 
on  Turner  and  Mulready,  in  reply  to  which  the  British  Medical  Journal 
makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

“  It  is  not,  of  course,  always  to  be  expected  that  Saturday  Reviewers  should 
have  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  their  subjects,  but  it  might  be  thought 
advisable  that  an  analysis  of  an  optical  argument  should  not  be  publicly  under¬ 
taken  by  a  gentleman  who  is  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  the  subject,  and 
so  little  acquainted  with  even  the  alphabet  of  its  language,  as  the  gentleman 
who  discusses  in  the  last  Saturday  Review  the  visual  defects  of  Turner  and 
Mulready,”  &c. 

In  Nature,  of  April  11th,  there  is  a  leading  article  headed  “News¬ 
paper  Science,”  severely  commenting  on  an  article  which  had  recently 
appeared  in  “the  daily  paper  boasting  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
world,”  and  which  is  reprinted  almost  entire  as  a  “curiosity  of  news¬ 
paper  literature.”  Alluding  to  Dr.  Joule,  one  of  our  most  eminent 
scientific  men,  this  precious  effusion  begins  thus  : — “What  is  a  Joule? — 
or  who  is  he,  if  a  Joule  is  a  human  being,  and  not  a  vegetable — a  weapon 
of  offence,  or  something  to  drink,  or  a  phantom?  ”  and  so  on,  with  a  lot 
of  ignorant  rubbish  which  the  self-complacent  writer  seems  to  have  mis¬ 
taken  for  wit.  In  reference  to  all  this  stuff,  the  editor  of  Nature 
remarks : — 

“  Now  with  the  mental  condition  of  the  man  who  could  pen  such  an  article 
as  this  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  he  may  go  on  writing  according  to  his  light 
every  day  of  the  week,  and  no  one  but  his  own  friends  need  interfere  to  stop 
him.  But  there  are  one  or  two  considerations  which  arise  from  the  perusal  of 
it,  not  without  their  importance.” 


In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  a  paper  a  short 
time  since,  on  Hindrances  to  the  Progress  of  Applied  Art,  by  Dr. 
Dresser,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Edward  Hall,  F.S.A.,  made  the 
following  remarks  respecting  the  way  in  which  art  matters  are 
commonly  reviewed  in  the  London  press.  I  quote  from  the  Society’s 
journal  : — ■ 

“The  press  in  London  was  another  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  art  in 
public  estimation  ;  and  he  considered  the  manner  in  which  the  press  wa3 
conducted  with  reference  to  art  matters  very  much  to  its  disgrace.  The  art 
department  of  the  press  was  under  the  care  of  some  one  who  had  had  no 
training  in  art  matters.  The  same  hand  which  was  employed  to  report  upon 
the  drama,  and  to  ‘  do  ’  the  musical  criticism,  was  also  employed  upon  the 
criticism  of  buildings  and  other  art  matters.  This  was  an  erroneous  system, 
and  he  did  not  believe  the  sound  progress  would  ever  be  made  in  this  country 
which  ought  to  be  made  until,  somehow  or  other,  that  mistaken  system  "was 
brought  to  an  end.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mere  literary  men  are  frequently  employed 
to  review  matters  both  of  art  and  science  in  the  London  press,  and  that, 
knowing  little  or  nothing  about  these  matters,  they  make  a  sad  mess  of 
it,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  We  all  know  what  arrant  rubbish 
is  often  written  about  photography  in  the  London  papers  by  gentlemen 
who  should  confine  themselves  to  what  they  understand,  and  who  may 
be  excellent  critics  in  their  own  department.  It  has  often  occurred  to 
me  that  newspapers  would  gain  greatly  in  value  if  every  writer  in 
them  was  required  to  append  to  his  contributions  his  true  name.  If 
this  were  only  to  be  done  for  a  single  day,  what  a  laughable  expos6 
would  be  made  of  the  way  in  which  the  public  is  deluded  with  anony¬ 
mous  trash  that  it  mistakes  for  truth. 

The  editor  of  Nature  concludes  the  article  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted  with  the  following  caustic  remarks 

“  There  is  one  grain  of  comfort  even  in  the  imbecilities  and  inanities  of 
would-be  humorous  writers  in  newspapers,  that  at  least  they  have  woke  up  to 
the  idea  that  a  scientific  discovery  is  worth  laughing  at.  This  is  a  step 
gained.  Twenty  years  ago— even  ten  years  ago — the  name  even  of  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  scientist  as  Dr.  Joule  would  have  been  utterly  unknown  to  the 
herd  of  newspaper  writers.” 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  Dr.  Dresser’s  paper  on  the  Hindrances  to 
the  Progress  of  Applied  Art.  It  is  reported  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  April  12,  and  I  strongly  advise  my  readers  to  peruse 
and  study  it  carefully.  One  of  the  great  merits  of  photography,  as  a 
hobby,  is  that  it  serves  in  many  cases  as  an  introduction  to  art  edu¬ 
cation,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  soimd  art  education  is  highly 
conducive  to  good  morals.  In  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  some  of  the  prevailing  ugly  fashions  in  dress,  and  the 
immensity  of  harm  they  do  to  the  morals  of  the  population.  Then, 
again,  art  has  a  considerable  commercial  value.  Hear  what  Dr. 
Dresser  has  to  say  on  this  point  : — 

“  Notice,  first,  that  England  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  country  ;  second, 
that  it  exports  its  manufactures  to  every  part  of  the  world ;  and,  third,  that 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article  produced  is,  in  many  cases,  of  less  importance 
than  the  pattern  which  the  article  bears.  *  *  *  Window-curtains,  wall¬ 

papers,  earthen  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  silversmiths’  work,  jewellery, 
carpets,  and  many  other  forms  of  goods,  depend  for  their  sale  upon  the  form 
into  which  they  are  wrought  or  the  pattern  with  which  they  are  endowed  ; 
and  these  goods  constitute  the  major  portion  of  our  exports  and  our  wealth. 
*  *  *  That  man  is  of  greatest  value  to  his  country  who  draws  to  it  the 

largest  amount  of  wealth  with  the  least  expenditure  of  material.  *  *  *  * 

Art,  then,  has  a  commercial  value.” 

He  then -tells  us  the  strange  fact  that  “to  this  hour  the  great  majority 
of  the  designers  or  pattern  drawers  employed  in  our  manufactories  are- 
men  almost  wholly  without  education,  and  chiefly  from  comparatively 
low  life.” 

The  Doctor  seems  to  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  state  of  art 
education  amongst  ladies  of  the  upper  ranks.  He  says  : — 

“  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  that  I  was  told  by  one  of  these  middle  men,  as 

he  spread  before  me  the  most  miserable  carpet  I  ever  saw,  that  Lady - had 

purchased  it.  I  felt  constrained  to  remark  that  her  ladyship’s  art  knowledge 
gave  her  no  more  claim  to  her  title  than  the  ‘  claimant’s  ’  education  gave  him 
to  the  Tichborne  baronetcy.” 

I  read  the  other  day  with  much  pleasure  that  the  Princess  of  W  ales, 
when  in  Rome,  was  wearing  her  natural  hair  and  no  chignon,  and  also 
a  larger  bonnet  than  usual.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  ladies  in 
exalted  position  would  but  have  the  courage  to  discountenance  bad 
fashions  in  dress,  and  never  adopt  any  that  were  not  right  on  sound  art 
principles,  and  such  as  proved  the  possession  of  good  taste  and  art- 
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education  by  the  wearer,  it  would  do  an  immensity  of  good.  Our 
author  says : — 

“  Whatever  is  bad  in  art  tends  to  vitiate  taste.  If  a  person  whoso  taste  is 
highly  cultivated,  and  who  is  sensitive  to  every  deformity  both  in  colour  and 
form,  is  obliged  to  contemplate  what  is  ugly,  he,  after  a  time,  ceases  to  feel  the 
hideousness  of  what  he  views.  *  *  *  This  leads  us  to  perceive  the  neces¬ 

sity  for  surrounding  ourselves  with  beautiful  objects  if  we  would  keep  alive 
within  us  a  quick  perception  of  the  beautiful.” 

I  need  not  point  out  the  bearing  which  these  remarks  have  upon  the 
adoption  of  photography  as  a  hobby.  M.  Adolphe  Braun,  of  Dornach,  took 
up  our  art,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  means  of  reproducing  studies  of 
natural  flowers  for  the  designers  and  pattern  drawers  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Mulhouse,  the  then  Manchester  of  France.  Photography 
pursued  in  the  right  spirit  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  education 
of  the  taste  by  making  us  more  familiar  with  true  natuival  forms  and 
compelling  our  attention  to  them.  The  secret  of  all  good  art  lies  in 
truthfulness  to  nature  and  obedience  to  her  laws.  Mr.  Edward  Hall 
has  remarked  that  “  anything  which  does  not  fulfil  its  use  is  bad  art, 
and  that  the  prevalence  of  such  articles  is  one  of  the  hindrances  to  the 
establishment  of  good  art.” 

There  have  often  appeared  remarks  in  this  Journal  on  the  subject  of 
ventilating  the  dark  room,  and  the  great  importance  of  doing  so.  Every 
year  the  importance  of  ventilation  generally  is  becoming  more  and  more 
recognised  by  sanitarians ;  and  it  is  now  supposed  that  few  poisons  are 
more  dangerous  and  insidious  than  the  polluted  air  which  has  been  once 
breathed.  Dr.  MacCormac,  in  a  work  recently  published  by  him,  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  trace  the  origin  of  consumption  to  the  breath  re¬ 
breathed. 

Mr.  Barrett,  one  of  the  masters  at  the  International  College  at  Isle- 
worth,  strongly  recommends  as  text-books  on  science,  for  the  use  of 
boys,  those  by  Professors  Huxley,  Roscoe,  and  Balfour  Stewart.  He 
says  that  many  serious  errors  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  little 
text-books  on  science  which  are  now  cropping  up  like  mushrooms..  I 
was  much  disappointed  the  other  day  with  the  article  on  photography 
in  the  last  edition  of  Fownes’s  Manual  of  Chemistry — in  other  respects  a 
most  admirable  work.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Pontivy,  France,  April  25,  1872. 

— ^ — 

MR,  STILLMAN’S  PAPER. 

[The  following  is  Colonel  Wortley’s  letter  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman, 
forming  the  closing  communication  of  the  personal  correspondence  which 
has  taken  place  between  these  gentlemen,  and  which  was  “crowded 
out”  of  our  previous  issue  at  the  last  moment. — Eds.] 

Colonel  Wortley  to  Mr,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Sir, — Your  last  letter  rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should  apply  to 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  and  Negretti  and  Zarnbra  for  their  explana¬ 
tion,  which  will  account  for  the  delay  in  my  answer  to  you. 

In  your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst.  you  say,  in  answer  to  my  having 
pointed  out  to  you  that  you  had  never  applied  for  any  uranium  plates— 
“  As  to  distinction  of  your  processes,  I  made  none  in  my  paper,  nor  had 
I  any  to  make  ;  whatever  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  order  was  what 
I  ordered.  I  alluded  simply  to  the  Wortley  plates,  and  I  do  not  know 
now  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  addition  of  uranium  to  your 
emulsion.” 

Now,  in  the  only  two  places  in  which  you  mention  my  process  or 
plates  in  the  paper  which  you  read  before  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  vSociety,  the  following  are  the  words — 1st.  “Which  is  exactly 
what  is  the  case,  as  we  know,  in  all  the  old  processes,  and  in  Mr. 
C.  Lea’s  and  Col.  Wortley’s  new  ones,  and  which  will,  perhaps,  explain 
what  has  puzzled  some  of  us  in  the  latter — what  share  the  uranium 
may  have  in  making  the  plates  apparently  more  sensitive,  the  action  of 
the  uranium  being  that  of  a  developer,  not  a  sensitiser,  possibly.” 
2nd.  “  What  the  action  of  the  uranium  in  Col.  Wortley’s  discovery  may 
bo  has  not  yet  been  explained.  If,  indeed,  it  be  true  that  his  plates 
possess  keeping  qualities,  it  would  seem  that  its  value  is  chiefly  in  pre¬ 
venting  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  nitrate — a  condition  which 
may  add  a  new  element  in  dry-plate  working,  but  of  which  I  can  per¬ 
sonally  say  nothing.”  Your  statement,  then,  that  you  made  no 
distinction  of  my  process,  in  your  paper,  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  by 
your  own  words  which  I  have  just  quoted. 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  these  paragraphs,  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  circumstance  : — In  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  the  19tli  April  your  paper  appears  entirely  set  up,  as 
the  Editors  say,  verbatim  et  literatim  from  a  printed  slip  supplied  to 
them,  and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  two  I  have  just  quoted  appears 
in  it.  In  the  Pliotoyrapluc  Neivs  of  the  same  date  you  have  excised  the 
second  paragraph,  which  so  clearly  admits  the  novelty  of  my  invention, 


and  1  shall  bring  the  question  before  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
South  Loudon  Photographic  Society  as  to  whether,  among  other  things, 
they  deem  it  right  that  a  paper  should  lie  tampered  with,  and  j 
of  it  cut  out  in  one  paper  which  appear  in  another. 

As  to  the  question  of  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  and  Negretti  ami 
Zarnbra  not  furnishing  you  with  plates,  1  find  from  those  firms  that 
they,  not  having  any  of  my  plates  in  stock,  recommended  you  to  apply 
to  me  direct  for  them,  which  you  have  never  done.  I  now]  beg  to  recall 
to  you  the  whole  circumstances.  In  a  letter  to  the  Pliotoyrapluc  New*, 
Nov.  3rd,  1871,  p.  520,  you  write  a  letter  on  Dry  Plates.  In  this 
letter  you  mentioned  mine,  and  you  made,  with  regard  to  your  object 
in  seeking  dry  plates,  the  following  statement : — “  i  am  desirous  of 
getting  at  all  forms  of  plates  which  can  be  bought  on  reasonable  terms 
and  of  uniform  quality,  and,  if  possible,  to  fix  in  some  way  the 
relative  excellence,  if  not  to  establish  a  standard  commercial  plate, 
with  reference  to  their  export  to  America,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use.” 

As  in  that  same  letter  you  said  you  had  seen  some  negatives  of  mine 
which  were  lacking  in  detail,  I  wrote  inviting  you  to  call  upon  me, 
Avliicli  you  did.  At  that  interview  you  entered  more  fully  into  your 
proposal,  as  mentioned  in  your  letter,  to  export  dry  plates  to  America, 
and  told  me  you  were  purchasing  and  exporting  to  America  any 
novelties  in  photography,  including  dry  plates.  You  told  me,  at  the 
same  time,  that  you  were  not  ready  at  that  moment  to  experiment  on 
my  plates,  but  that  you  would  let  me  know  when  you  were.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  on  the  9th  January,  you  said  to 
me,  “  1  shall  hope  to  send  for  some  of  your  plates  next  week,”  to  which 
I  answered,  “Very  well;”  but  from  that  day  to  this  L  have  heard 
nothing  from  you  whatever  on  the  subject.  1  have  mentioned  this  fact 
to  show  that  you  are  commercially  interested  in  dry  plates,  as  that  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  statements  you  have  made  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society. 

I  will  now  shortly  repeat,  in  conclusion,  what  I  have  to  complain  of 
in  your  conduct  to  me.  I  published,  on  the  9th  of  February,  a  process 
by  which  I  claim  great  advantage  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in 
collodio-bromide,  and  on  the  same  date,  and  thenceforward  weekly,  an 
advertisement  appeared  referring  everyone  to  myself  or  my  manager, 
and  mentioning  no  agent  or  any  other  place  where  my  plates  could  he 
obtained.  The  two  sentences  1  have  quoted  from  your  paper  show  that 
you  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  I  regret  that  you 
should  have  thought  fit  to  deny  that  you  made  any  distinction  of  my 
processes.  I  will  only,  then,  point  out  to  you  that  you  have  never 
applied,  in  any  way  whatever,  for  any  uranium  plates,  though  you  take 
upon  yourself  to  say  in  your  article  that,  in  spite  of  “repeated  appli¬ 
cation,”  you  were  unable  to  obtain  them,  and  that,  when  called  upon  to 
retract  and  apologise,  you  attempt  to  excuse  yourself  by  saying  you 
made  no  distinction  between  my  processes — the  untruth  of  which  state¬ 
ment  I  have  proved  by  the  quotations  from  your  own  paper.  1  regret 
that  you  should  have  thought  lit  to  deny  me  that  apology  and  retracta¬ 
tion  to  which  I  feel  I  am  fully  entitled;  and  I  shall  certainly  press  the 
question  home  as  to  whether  an  individual  commercially  interested  in 
photography,  both  as  a  merchant  and  a  patentee,  can  be  allowed  to 
read  a  paper  before  a  society  criticising  commercial  productions,  and 
making  statements  which  I  have  no  option  but  to  call  wilfully  untrue. 
As  you  decline  making  the  apology  and  retractation  which  I  require,  I 
must  ask  you  to  consider  the  correspondence  closed. — I  am,  sir,  yours 
obediently,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  N.  W.,  April  29,  1S72. 

— <■ — 

MR.  STILLMAN’S  THEORY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  remarks  on  the  hypothesis  advanced  in  my  paper 
on  dry  plates  as  to  the  function  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  appreciate 
justly  my  proposition  ;  and,  in  reply  to  your  objection,  I  beg  to  suggest 
that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  process  which  is  therein 
theorised  of  building  up  the  film  with  atoms  of  silver  successively  taken 
up  from  the  nitrate  and  thrown  down  on  the  film.  It  is  the  process  of 
the  electrotype,  and  perhaps  owing  to  the  same  agency  here. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

8,  Altenbury  Gardens,  Clapham  Common,  May  7,  1872. 

[We  are  glad  to  find  that  we  did  not  misrepresent  the  view  our 
correspondent  takes ;  at  the  same  time  we  venture  to  hold  our 
opinion  that  he  has  given  no  reason  for  the  fickleness  of  which  he 
accuses  our  old  friend  silver. — Eds.] 


ACTINOMETERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Of  the  utility  of  an  actinometer  which  can  be  “read” 
as  we  do  a  thermometer  or  barometer  there  can  be  no  question.  An 
observation  by  the  “Peripatetic  Photographer”  in  your  last  issue  has 
recalled  some  ideas  which  have  often  occupied  my  mind  whenever  the 
subject  of  actinometry  has  cropped  up. 


May  10,  1872] 
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Unless  I  am  too  sanguine,  a  very  practical  actlnometer  could  be  con¬ 
structed  by  means  of  a  hydrometer  the  scale  of  which,  might  be  made 
to  indicate  comparatively  slight  variations  in  the  specific  gravity  of  such, 
a  solution  as  M,  Roussin’s  nitro-prusside  of  sodium  and  perehloride  of 
iron,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  solution  yielding  a  precipitate  on  exposure  to 
light. 

A  still  more  perfect  aetinometer,  capable  of  indicating  and  perma¬ 
nently  registering,  if  need  be,  very  minute  quantities  of  actinism,  could 
be  constructed  by  connecting  a  slender  lever  or  system  of  levers  with  the 
shank  of  the  hydrometer,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  hydrometer 
would  cause  the  lever  or  levers  to  act  on  a  hand  pointing  to  degrees  on 
a  dial,  as  in  the  aneroid  barometer. 

By  employing  a  solution  capable  of  decomposition  in  the  light  and  re¬ 
composition  in  the  dark,  and  with  a  mechanical  contrivance  similar  to 
what  I  suggest  in  the  foregoing,  the  specific  gravity  aetinometer,  as  it 
might  be  called,  would  be  self-acting,  and  would  be  a  boon,  not  only  to 
photographers,  but  to  all  interested  in  physical  researches  where  light 
plays  a  more  or  less  important  part. 

I  have  often  wished  to  experiment  in  the  very  directions  I  have 
detailed  above,  but  'other  work  has  always  stood  in  the  way.  I  now 
throw  out  these  hints,  trusting  that  some  one  with  more  leisure,  or 
some  instrument-maker,  may  find  them  of  use.  I  believe  the  thing  is 
so  near  that  it  will  soon  become  an  accomplished  fact.  I  trust  the 
time  may  not  be  distant  when  we  shall  have  not  only  a  faithful  record 
of  the  total  actinism  of  a  day’s  light,  or  of  any  number  of  days,  from 
which  to  compute  the  “mean  ”  quantity  or  power ;  but  that  we  shall  no 
longer  hear  or  read  so  indefinite  and  often  misleading  a  statement  as 
that  such  a  negative  received,  say,  ten  seconds’  exposure,  when  this  can 
be  replaced  by  “  S.G.A.  10°,  ”  or  any  other  definite  statement  of  light- 
force,  as  the  case  may  be. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Duncan  0.  Dallas. 

362,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London ,  W.G.,  May  6,  1872. 

— 

COLONEL  WORTLEY  AND  HIS  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  no  doubt  that  your  readers  are  as  weary  as  I  am 
of  this  clatter  about  nothing.  The  question  of  veracity  between  Colonel 
Wortley  and  myself  I  leave  to  be  judged  of  by  those  who  know  us  both  ; 
and,  since  he  will  have  the  reason  why  I  made  no  distinction  between  his 
processes,  it  is  that  I.  was  satisfied  (and  am  more  and  more  so  by  all 
that  I  hear  from  experimenters)  that  so  far  as  dry  plates,  at  least]  are 
concerned  there  is  none,  and  that  the  effect  of  uranium  is  purely  imagi¬ 
nary.  Ground  sand  and  bones  would  have  just  as  much  effect  in  increas¬ 
ing  sensitiveness. 

I  have  received,  lately,  several  volunteer  relations  of  experience  in 
regard  to  obtaining  Colonel  Wortley ’s  plates,  from  one  of  which,  by  a 
gentleman  whose  name  and  position  are  sufficient  to  command  respect. 

I  extract  the  following  • 

“It  may  interest  you  to  receive  my  experience  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  dry  plates  from  Colonel  Wortley.  Anyone  seeing  his  advertisement 
would  suppose  that  they  were  readily  attainable  from  him  at  Rosslyn.  House. 
Upon  this  supposition  I  sent  there  some  time  ago  for  a  dozen.  My  messenger 
could  not  get  them,  receiving  for  answer  the  message  that  I  must  write  for 
them  and  they  would  be  sent.  I  was  not  very  hot  about  the  matter,  and  there¬ 
fore  took  no  further  trouble ;  but  the  procedure  appeared  to  me  very  unbusiness¬ 
like.  Whether  the  Colonel  was  out  of  stock  of  the  plates,  or  stood  out  for  "a 
more  ceremonious  mode  than  mine  of  dealing  with  Mm  at  Ms  private  address, 
I  know  not.  If  the  latter  explanation  be  correct,  I  can  only  liken  him  in 
business  matters  to  the  old  lady  muffin  dealer  of  decayed  gentility,  who  chose 
the  by-streets,  crying,  sotto  voce,  ‘  Muffins,  O !  muffins !  I  hope  to  goodness 
nobody  will  hear  me !  ’  ” 

—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

8,  Altenburg  Gardens,  Glapham  Common,  May  6,  1872. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— A  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stillman’s  letter  in  your 
last  issue.  He  says  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  what  I  mean  by  mv 
allusion  to  the  Edwards  patent  case.  I  mean  that  Mr.  Stillman  is  also 
a  patentee,  and  that  his  patent  appears  to  me  to  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  publication  of  a  similar  design  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  in  1868,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Stillman  has  begun  to  attack 
me  personally  from  the  moment  the  judgment  in  that  patent  case  was 
given,  I  am  bound  to  consider  him  as  championing  the  rights  of  paten¬ 
tees  in  contradistinction  to  the  plan  of  publishing  everything  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  which  I  adopt. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Stillman’s  second  paragraph,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to 
a  paper  which  I  read  before  the  Dry-Plate  Club,  in  which  I  give  the 
exact  formula  for  my  new  uranium  emulsion,  and  in  which  paper  I  point 
out  that  it  can  be  used  with  any  kind  of  preservative.  This  paper 
though  published  in  your  J ournal,  has  probably  escaped  Mr.  Stillman’s 
notice. 

1  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  though,  of  course 
^hose  who  use  the  emulsion  and  chemicals  as  sent  out  by  myself  succeed' 
where  care  and  intelligence  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  their  work  the 
process  is  also  successful  in  the  hands  of  those  who  obtain  their  chemicals 
elsewhere,  and  who  solely  follow  the  formula  given  by  me  in  that  paper 


I  believe  Mr.  Tudor  Williams,  of  Monmouth,  has  written  to  you  on 
that  point,  and  he  kindly  permits  me  to  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
working  perfectly  with  that  formula  with  his  own  chemicals,  and  as 
this  gentleman  is  entirely  unknown  to  me  we  may  take  it  that  his 
opinion  is  unbiassed. 

I  cannot  think  Mr.  Stillman  is  any  judge  of  the  working  qualities 
of  any  particular  formula;  and,  in  fact,  in  his  paper  read  before  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  he  shows  the  most  entire  ignorance 
of  the  conditions  of  dry-plate  work.  He  says  that  in  trying  the 
Bussell  plates  they  fogged  in  his  hands.  I  assume  at  once  that  Mr. 
Dawson  is  not  at  fault  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  and  that  one  of 
three  causes  only  can  have  caused  them  to  fog,  viz.,  over-exposure,  too 
little  bromide  in  the  developer,  or  some  action  of  extraneous  light  on 
the  plates  :  and  it  is  eerteinly  a  pity  that  Mr.  Stillman  had  not  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  to  detect  which  of  these  three  caused  the  fog  previous 
to  exposing  his  ignorance  in  the  statement  he  made. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further,  and  will  only  say  that  I  shall 
decline  any  discussion  with  Mr.  Stillman  in  your  columns,  for  the 
following  reasons  He  stated  before  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  that  he  had  been  unable,  in  spite  of  repeated  applications,  to 
obtain  my  dry  plates.  I  wrote  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  was 
not  a  true  statement,  and  requested  him  to  make  some  retractation  of  it, 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  that  since  my  uranium  process  was  pub¬ 
lished  any  one  could  have  obtained  the  plates  by  addressing  myself 
or  my  manager,  and  that  he  had  at  no  time  made  such  application. 
Mr.  Stillman  answered  that  he  had  applied  to  my  agents,  but  without 
success.  I  again  pointed  out  to  him  that  I  had  no  agents  in  the  matter, 
and  that  I  requested  him  to  keep  separate  anything  regarding  my  dis¬ 
carded  bromo-chloride  process,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  were  only 
speaking  about  the  uranium  dry  plates  as  alluded  to  in  his  paper.  To 
this  he  answered  that  he  made  no  distinction  of  my  processes  in  his 
paper,  and  that  he  did  not  even  know  whether  it  was  before  or  after 
the  addition  of  uranium  to  the  emulsion.  I  beg  to  say  that  this  state¬ 
ment  is  entirely  untrue,  and  I  append  extracts  from  Mr.  Stillman’s 
paper  and  from  his  letters  to  me ;  and  these  extracts,  written  within  two 
or  three  weeks  of  one  another,  will  enable 'your  readers  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  I  have  been  fairly  treated  by  Mr.  Stillman  or 
not 

Extracts  from  Mr,  Stillman’s  paper , 
read  April  12. 

‘  ‘  Which  is  what  is  exactly  the  case,  as 
we  know,  in,  all  the  old  processes,  and  in 
Mr.  C.  Lea’s  and  Col.  Wortley’s  new 
ones,  and  which  will,  perhaps,  explain 
what  has  puzzled  some  of  us  in  the 
latter— what  share  the  uranium  may 
have  in  making  the  plates  apparently 
more  sensitive,  the  action  of  the 
uranium  being  that  of  a  developer, 
not  a  sensitiser,  possibly.” 

“  What  the  action  of  the  uranium 
in  Col.  Wortley’s  discovery  may  be 
has  not  yet  been  explained.  If,  in¬ 
deed,  it  be  true  that  his  plates  possess 
keeping  qualities,  it  would  seem  that 
its  value  is  chiefly  in  preventing  spon¬ 
taneous  decomposition  of  the  nitrate, 
which  may.  add  a  new  element  In  dry- 
plate  working,  but  of  which  I  can 
personally  say  nothing.” 

_  I  also  beg  to  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be  a  gross  case  of  literary 
dishonesty.  Though  the  two  paragraphs  above  quoted  from  Mr.  Still- 
man’s  paper  appear  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo&raphy,  in,  the 
Photographic  News  the  second  one  has  been,  cut  out  from  the  proof  copy 
by  Mr.  Stillman.  On  reflection  he  appears  to  have  considered  that  an 
allusion  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  my  plates  was  too  favourable  a 
remark  to  be  allowed  to  appear  consistently  with  the  interests  of  other 
persons  with  whom  he  may  be  commercially  identified,  and  he  therefore 
took  upon  himself  to  tamper  with  the  integrity  of  the  paper  which  he 
read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  by  cutting  out  that 
paragraph— a  proceeding  which  I  consider  most  unjustifiable  and  simply 
dishonest.  I  presume  that  your  Journal  goes  to  press  earlier  than  the 
News.  If  so,  that  will  account  for  his  being  able  to  tamper  with  the 
proofs  supplied  by  Mm  to  one  journal,  though  not  in  time  to  make  the 
correction  in  the  other. 

I  think,  then,  as  I  prove  deliberate  untruth  in  Mr.  Stillman’s  own 
writings  and  an  act  of  literary  dishonesty  in  his  conduct,  I  am  justified  in 
declining  any  further  discussion  with  him.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  N.  W,,  May  8,  1872. 


Royal  Honours  to  a  Manx  Photographer.— We  are  pleased  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Wane,  photographer,  of  this  town,  has  been  honoured 
with  the  command  of  Her  Majesty  to  proceed,  in  connection  with  Mr 
McLachlan,  of  Manchester,  to  Windsor  Castle,  in  order  to  take  a  pho^ 
tograph  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  royal  family  Mr  Wane 
left  for  Windsor  on  Friday.  A  telegram  from  Windsor  states 'that  a 


Extracts  from  Mr.  Stillman’s  letter  to 
Col.  Stuart  Wortley ,  April  22. 

“  I  find  the  announcement  of  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Heath  on  page  lx.  advts. 
of  The  British  Journal  Almanac 
as  agents  for  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s 
bromo-chloride  dry  plates  and  collo¬ 
dion.” 

April  23. 

“  As  to  distinction  of  your  processes 
I  make  none  in  my  paper,  nor  had  I 
any  to  make.  Whatever  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  order  was  what  I 
ordered.  I  alluded  simply  to  the 
Wortley  plates,  and  do  not  know  now 
whether  it  was  before  or  after  the 
addition  of  uranium  to  the  emulsion.” 
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most  successful  likeness  lias  been  taken  of  the  Queen,  whose  calm  and 
dignified  bearing  greatly  facilitates  the  artist  in  his  study.  We  hear 
that  the  photograph  is  intended  for  the  royal  relatives  in  Germany 
whom  Her  Majesty  has  lately  visited,  and  that  the  group  will  consist 
of  the  Queen  as  central  figure,  with  the  Princess  Louise  sitting  at  the 
piano,  with  hands  at  rest  and  face  turned  to  Her  Majesty,  whilst  the 
Princess  Beatrice  presents  a  bouquet  to  her  mother  the  Queen,  the 
children  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  forming  a  pretty  and 
interesting  surrounding  to  the  picture. — Manx  Sun. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Repeating  card  camera  wanted  in  exchange  for  a  half-plate  walnut  camera,  in 
good  condition. — Address,  Wm.  Richmond,  Castle-street,  Shrewsbury. 

An  excellent  dark  tent  for  12  X  10  pictures,  complete,  will  be  exchanged  for  a 
handsome  carved  table  or  photo,  backgrounds,  or  anything  useful. — Address, 
C.  F.,  Drogheda. 

A  Dallmeyer’s  2b  C.-D.-V.  lens  will  be  exchanged  for  one  of  the  late  Mr.  A. 
Ross’s  portrait  lenses  of  ten  inches  focal  length.  Trial  offered  and  required. 
—Address,  James  Martin,  Photographer,  Insch,  Aberdeenshire. 

Mahogany  French-polished  camera,  with  extra  piece  for  copying,  lens  (quarter- 
plate),  bath,  and  tripod  stand,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  good  half-plate  camera 
and  lens. — Address,  H.  G.  Hoult,  8,  Clyde-street,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  small  microscope  with  high  and  low  powers,  glass  shade, 
stand,  and  box,  for  a  quarter-plate  water-tight  bath,  or  anything  useful  in 
photography.  Address,  for  particulars,  W.,  7,  York  Terrace,  Leopold 
Street,  Leeds. 

I  want  a  landscape  lens  or  a  doublet  that  will  cover  9  by  7  properly,  and  will 
exchange  a  silver  watch,  gold  Albert,  several  T-squares,  a  half-plate  lens,  and 
a  lot  of  other  articles.  Value  to  be  adjusted.  Address,  Mr.  Humphries, 
High  Street,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 

A  photo,  dark  tent  (box)  on  wheels,  very  complete,  will  be  exchanged  for  well- 
painted  backgrounds,  No.  1  Ross  doublet,  or  No.  1  triplet  by  Dallmeyer; 
also,  quarter  lens  and  square  camera  by  Hermagis,  and  magic  lantern  by 
Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  three  and  a-half  condensers;  difference  adjusted. 
Photos,  of  tent,  four  stamps. — Address,  R.  Jones,  36,  Broad-street,  Leo¬ 
minster. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photograph  recently  Registered — 

Thomas  Johnson  (Leicester). —  View  of  Belvoir  Castle. 

C.  D.  V.— Only  that  for  1868. 

E.  Debenham. — Photograph  sent. 

C.  R.— The  best,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  best,  solvents  for  gutta-percha  is 
sulphide  of  carbon. 

C.  Briscoe. — An  article  is  in  the  course  of  preparation.  Our  experiments  have 
not,  however,  been  yet  completed. 

Amateur. — You  have  been  eorrectly  informed  as  respects  your  first  question, 
but  in  every  other  respect  your  information  is  sadly  deficient. 

Richd.  Fisherwood. — To  produce  the  cameo-vignette  portrait  a  special  press 
and  die  are  required  to  emboss  the  carte.  See  our  advertising  columns. 

Subaltern. — By  thinning  the  marine  glue  with  naphtha  or  benzole  all  further 
inconvenience  will  be  avoided.  We  are  to  have  a  short  article  on  the  other 
matter  in  our  next. 

Silvering  Glass  (Belfast). — Will  our  correspondent  who  wrote  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  kindly  forward  his  name,  as  the  sheet  of  his  letter  containing  it  is  mis¬ 
laid  ?  We  have  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Phot.  M—  wife.—  State  what  kind  of  leather  varnish  is  wanted.  Patent 
leather  varnish  is  simply  drying-oil,  and  varnish  for  leather  or  morocco  caps 
for  lenses  or  miniature  cases  is  an  ordinary  good-bodied  shellac  varnish. 

Peter  Greenhalgh.— A  mixture  of  bromides  and  chlorides  (the  former  in 
excess)  with  the  albumen  gives  a  paper  on  which  good  enlargements  may  be 
obtained  by  the  lime  or  magnesium  light.  See  an  article  at  page  24  of  our 
volume  for  1870  (vol.  xvii.). 

Historicus.— 1.  Send  as  many  queries  as  you  please,  and  pray  do  not  be  so 
profuse  in  apology.  When  we  can  answer  your  questions  we  shall  do  so 
with  pleasure. — 2.  The  syphon  machine  for  washing  prints  was  invented  by 
the  late  Mr.  Berry,  of  Liverpool. 

Astron. — To  obtain  a  direct  image  of  the  sun  an  inch  in  size,  a  lens  of  a  little 
over  eight  feet  in  focus  must  be  employed.  The  intensity  of  the  image  will 
depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the  lens.  The  size  is  determined  by  the  focus, 
and  the  brilliancy  by  the  diameter. 

Duplex.— The  invention  has  already  been  described  in  these  pages,  and  you 
cannot  now  patent  it.  We  make  this  statement  with  a  qualification— it  can 
be  patented,  but  your  claims  as  a  patentee  could  not  be  enforced  ;  it  would, 
in  short,  be  throwing  away  your  money  to  “  secure  ”  such  a  patent. 

W.  G.  Weir. — The  difference,  as  regards  density,  between  Chance’s  light  flint 
glass  (No.  1)  and  heavy  flint  (No.  2)  is  as  32  (the  former)  is  to  3  64  (the 
latter).  Chance’s  light  crown  glass  has  a  density  of  2-48.  The  mere  density, 
however,  affords  no  clue  to  the  indices  either  of  refraction  or  dispersion. 

A.  T.  J — To  make  Baldwin’s  phosphorus :  heat  nitrate  of  lime  in  an  ordinary 
crucible  until  it  fuses.  Pulverise  the  mass  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle.  If  you  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  nitrate  of  lime,  make  it  by 
saturating  nitric  acid  with  chalk,  evaporating  to  dryness,  fusing,  and  powder¬ 
ing  the  product. 


William  op  Exeter.— To  take  a  distant  object  use  a  lens  of  long  focus.  In 
our  camera  for  7§  X  5  plates  we  have,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  a  variety 
of  lenses  ranging  from  very  short  focus  up  to  twenty-two  and  a-half  inches. 
When  we  use  the  last-mentioned  lens  we  employ  a  folding  cone  to  extend 
the  length  of  the  camera. 

F.  S.  Yates. — The  chrysotype  was  one  of  the  processes  invented  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Herschel.  Paper  is  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  ammonia- 
citrate  of  iron,  and,  after  exposure  under  a  negative,  is  developed  by  means  of 
a  weak  solution  of  either  chloride  of  gold  or  nitrate  of  Bilver,  the  former 
being  considered  preferable. 

Excelsior.— 1.  The  silver  bath  is  too  weak;  try  one  containing  sixty  grains 
to  the  ounce. — 2.  The  lens  mentioned  will  answer  well  for  general  purposes, 
but  it  will  prove  rather  too  slow  for  taking  tho  portraits  of  children. — 3. 
There  is  an  article  on  the  “  equivalent  focus  ”  in  our  Almanac  for  1870. 
While  you  have  tho  Almanac  in  hand  look  at  page  154,  in  which  you  will 
find  much  that  will  interest  you  respecting  the  qualities  of  various  toning 
baths. 

Geo.  Flaxman. — “  Can  tho  electric  light  be  applied  to  photography  ?” 
inquires  our  correspondent.  Of  course  it  can.  But  to  reply  in  a  proper 
manner  to  the  question,  it  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  explana¬ 
tory  note  setting  forth  the  special  nature  of  the  application,  whether  for 
enlargements,  for  printing,  for  copying,  or  for  portraiture.  We  reply,  in 
brief,  that  the  electric  light  is  applicable  to  all  these  branches  of  photo¬ 
graphy. 

Oxoniensis. —  A  lens  having  a  round  field  may  be  preferable  to  one  having  a 
flat  field ;  everything  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  The 
former  lens,  for  instance,  will  be  most  valuable  when  a  portrait  of  a  sitting 
figure  is  required;  for,  as  the  sitter’s  position  describes  somewhat  of  a  curve, 
the  representation  of  tho  part  nearest  to  the  camera,  such  as  the  knees,  will 
be  delineated  with  greater  sharpness  on  a  flat  plate  in  consequence  of  that 
close  proximity. 

Medicus. — We  find  that  the  image  on  coffee  plates  rapidly  fade  away  after 
exposure ;  hence  it  is  unsafe  to  delay  their  development.  If  they  are  to  be 
kept  more  than  a  day  or  two  previous  to  being  developed  it  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  exposure,  doing  this  in  a  graduated  scale  according  to  the 
probable  length  of  time  the  plates  are  to  be  kept.  If  the  developing:  is  to  be 
delayed  for  a  month  it  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  deterioration  by  giving 
an  exposure  of  twice  the  duration  required  in  the  case  of  a  plate  that  is  to  be 
developed  within  a  day  or  two. 

F.  R.  S.— The  following  experiment  will  throw  more  light  on  the  hypothesis 
than  that  suggested  by  the  Professor: — Enclose  in  a  glass  tube  some  wet 
chloride  of  silver  freshly  precipitated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chlorine  in 
water,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun’s  rays.  Observe  that  while  the  chlorine 
solution  is  still  yellow  the  chloride  of  silver  remains  white;  but  when  the 
solution  becomes  clear  and  colourless  the  chloride  becomes  darkened. 
Remove  the  tube  into  a  dark  place,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  becomes  white 
by  slow  degrees.  This  may  now  be  re-exposed  to  the  sun  with  the  same 
darkening  effect  first  witnessed. 

“A  Dreadful  Sceptic.” — Before  you  commence  to  discourse  on  tho  im¬ 
possibility  of  printing  upon  paper  sensitised  on  a  ten-grain  bath,  allow  us  to 
inform  you  that  prints  can  be  made  on  a  three- grain  silver  bath.  “  How  ?” 
you  will  ask.  Float  ordinary  albumenised  paper  upon  the  following : — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  3  grains. 

Nitrate  of  uranium  . 3  ,, 

Nitrate  of  potash  .  40  ,, 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Treat  the  print  in  every  respect  as  if  it  had  been  produced  with  a  strong 
silver  bath,  and  then  write  and  inform  us  if  your  scepticism  still  remains. 

Sep.  Henderson. — The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  daguerreotype  process: — 
Polish  the  plate,  which  is  made  of  copper  thickly  faced  with  silver ;  expose 
first  to  the  fumes  of  iodine  until  of  a  golden  colour,  then  to  the  fumes  of 
bromine  till  the  colour  has  deepened  to  a  deep  rose.  Expose  in  the  camera  a 
little  longer  than  with  a  wet  collodion  plate,  and  develope  by  exposing  to  the 
fumes  of  mercury  rendered  so  hot  as  not  to  burn  the  back  of  the  hand. 
When  the  image  is  well  out  immerse  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
wash,  and  dry.  Previous  to  removing  the  iodide  there  is  an  intermediate  pro¬ 
cess  of  gilding,  by  which  the  picture  is  rendered  more  beautiful  and  durable ; 
but  it  would  confuse  you  if  we  entered  upon  it  in  the  curt,  although  we 
trust  not  uncourteoue,  style  we  must  necessarily  adopt  in  our  “Answers  to 
Correspondents.  ’  ’ 


Photographic  Society  op  London. — The  next  meeting  of  this  Society 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  14th  inst.,  at  9,  Conduit  Street,  W., 
at  8  p.m.,  when  Mr.  John  Hubbard  will  read  a  paper  on  Photographic 
Pictures.  A  selection  of  Mr.  Hubbard’s  pictures  will  be  exhibited, 
together  with  the  sketches  from  which  they  were  composed. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  May  3,  1872. 
Partnership  Dissolved. 

Edwards  and  Kidd,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  and  'Willesden-  lane. 
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JUDICIOUS  FOGGING. 

A  highly  successful  amateur  photographer,  to  whose  prints  prizes 
have  often  been  awarded  at  photographic  exhibitions,  when  asked 
some  time  ago  the  secret  of  his  success,  explained  by  saying  that  lie 
was  not  only  careful  to  select  a  good  subject,  but  also  to  expose  fully 
and  fog  slightly.  The  latter  can  give  that  atmosphere  to  a  landscape 
that  an  artist  so  much  admires,  and  which  enhances  so  materially 
the  effect  of  a  picture. 

Experts  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  use  of  a  little  fog¬ 
ging,  but  amateurs  either  avoid  it  altogether  or  get  their  pictures  so 
hopelessly  enveloped  in  haze  that  they— -the  pictures,  not  the  photo¬ 
graphers,  let  us  hope — may  be  truly  said  to  be  “  lost  in  fog.”  There 
is,  therefore,  an  unmanageable  kind  of  fog  and  one  capable  of  com¬ 
plete  control.  Our  readers  know  only  too  well  how  easily  the  first 
makes  its  appearance  and  how  very  unwelcome  it  is ;  but  the  best 
mode  of  producing  the  latter  is  not  by  any  means  generally  known. 
It  is,  however,  very  easily  obtained. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  plate  to  be  exposed  in  the  camera  and  that 
it  is  in  the  proper  condition,  having  been  prepared  with  collodion  and 
bath  in  perfect  order  and  in  a  dark  room  free  from  any  glimmer  of 
actinic  light.  We  can  fog  it  before  exposure  or  after.  Fogging 
before  exposure  is  undesirable,  because  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film 
is  very  sensibly  lowered;  other  objections  to  this  course  exist,  but 
the  first  is  obviously  a  fatal  one.  Assuming  that  the  exposure  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  fullest  detail  in  a  picture,  and  that  no  stray  light 
falls  upon  the  plate  until  it  reaches  the  dark  room,  we  can,  of  course, 
fog  the  picture  by  a  momentary  exposure  to  diffused  white  light.  This 
treatment  invariably  produces  much  more  than  the  desirable  haze, 
so  the  course  pursued  by  the  gentleman  referred  to  above  is  simply 
to  expose  the  plate  for  a  very  short  time  to  a  candle  flame.  Feeble 
though  the  actinism  of  such  a  flame  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  still  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  a  perceptible  effect  if  a  film  be  submitted  to  the  light 
for  a  few  seconds ;  then  on  development  a  picture  is  obtained  rich  in 
detail,  but  without  flatness,  if  a  suitable  collodion  have  been  used,  and 
withal  possessing  the  “  atmosphere”  which  a  genuine  picture  requires. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  we  have  seen  were  produced  in 
this  way,  and  were  free  alike  from  flatness  on  the  one  hand  and 
hardness  on  the  other.  The  great  points  to  attend  to  are— -first,  to 
expose  well  and  fully ;  and,  secondly,  not  to  overdo  the  fogging.  The 
rest  depends  upon  the  printer. 

The  able  photographer  referred  to  never  uses  a  pyrogallic  in- 
tensifier,  nor  anything  but  silver  for  building  up  the  image.  The 
formula  for  the  first  developer  is  the  usual  one ; — 

Sulphate  of  iron  . . . . .  15  grains. 

Acetic  acid. . . . . . .  15  minims. 

Alcohol . . . . . . .  10  „ 

Water...... . . . . . .  1  ounce. 

With  this  the  development  is  effected  until  the  image  is  completely 
out.  This  developer  is  removed  and  replaced  by  the  weaker  iron 
solution,  made  of— 

Sulphate  of  iron . . .  6  grains. 

Citric  acid  . . . . . .  quant,  suff. 

Alcohol  . . . . . .  10  drops. 

Water . . .. . . . . .  1  ounce. 


The  proportion  of  citric  acid  required  is  dependent  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  but  it  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  silver 
for  a  considerable  time  when  the  developer  is  mixed  with  some  of 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  intensification  of  the  image 
can  be  carried  to  almost  any  desired  extent  by  the  judicious  use  of 
the  weak  iron  solution,  and  this  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  texture  of  the  negative. 

This  mode  of  intensifying  is,  of  course,  likely  to  produce  a  de¬ 
posit  containing  organic  matter,  the  latter  being  obtained  from  the 
citric  acid.  In  the  ordinary  acetic  acid  and  iron  developer  the  acid 
does  not  undergo  decomposition,  and  no  organic  body  is  carried  down 
unless  the  acid  be  impure.  The  citric  acid  in  most  cases  undergoes 
slight  change,  and  affords  a  small  amount  of  organic  matter.  The 
chief  office  of  the  citric  acid  is  that  of  a  restraining  agent,  but  it  has 
also  the  more  trifling  duty  to  perform  just  alluded  to. 

The  art  aspect  of  photography  has  for  some  time  attracted  an 
unusually  large  share  of  attention ;  and  very  justly  so,  for  mere 
mechanical  excellence  is,  as  our  readers  well  know,  far  from  being 
the  chief  recommendation  of  a  photograph.  It  is  largely  by  attention 
to  details  of  the  kind  which  we  have  just  given  that  the  operator 
can  produce  pleasing  pictures. 


LIGHTING  A  SITTER  BY  RULE. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  unfortunate  episodes  in  editorial  life  that 
when  certain  things  are  mentioned  to  them  as  “  private  individuals,'* 
and  not  as  editors— that  is,  when  they  are  told  a  thing  “  sub  sileniio," 
or  in  a  “private  and  confidential”  manner— -they  must  respect  that 
confidence  even  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  the  credit  of  the  person 
who  first  imparted  the  information.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurs  at 
present.  We  are  about  to  describe  what  we  have  termed  a  system 
of  lighting  by  rule  which  has  been  published  by  an  American  photo, 
graph er,  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  we  must— as  we  desire  to  do— give  him 
the  full  credit  for  the  invention  as  being  the  first  to  publish,  while 
we  know  that  in  this  country  a  photographer  has  been  in  the  field 
in  the  same  direction  long  before  him.  As  respects  the  latter 
gentleman,  we  could  not,  and  even  now  cannot,  put  in  a  claim  for 
priority,  our  pen  being  still  bound,  as  regards  the  communication 
made  to  us,  by  the  unfortunate  restriction  of  “private  and  con¬ 
fidential.”  Waiving,  therefore,  the  claims  of  any  other  to  considera¬ 
tion,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  principle  of  lighting  enunciated 
by  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  described  by  him  in  a  pamphlet  or  album. 

The  leading  peculiarities  are  that  the  glass  of  the  studio  is  covered 
with  a  number  of  curtains,  so  arranged  that  when  they  are  all  down 
the  light  shall  be  excluded  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  completeness. 
These  curtains  are  all  numbered,  and  each  can  be  drawn  or  rolled! 
up  without  interfering  with  any  of  its  fellows.  The  floor  is  also 
marked,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  placing  of  the  camera. 

The  operation  of  taking  a  picture  commences  by  the  artist  un¬ 
covering  such  of  the  windows  as  are  requisite  to  the  securing  of  the 
best  effect,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  A  photograph  is  then  taken, 
and  it  is  placed  in  an  album  with  a  notification  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  was  taken.  For  example “  The  top  curtains 
Nos.  3,  4,  and  6,  and  the  side  curtains  Nos.  4,  6,  and  8  open,  the 
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sitter  was  placed  at  S,  and  the  camera  at  C.”  In  this  way  a  series 
of  diversified  effects  of  lighting  are  obtained,  and  an  album  is  stocked 
with  portraits,  no  two  being  alike  in  respect  of  lighting. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  sitter,  to  whom  the  album  has  been 
handed  so  as  to  select  the  style  he  would  prefer,  fixes  upon  a  certain 
one  as  being  the  most  pleasing  in  his  estimation,  all  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  has  to  do  is  to  make  a  note  of  the  shutters  or  blinds  that 
were  open  when  it  was  taken,  and  the  respective  places  on  the  studio 
floor  occupied  by  the  camera  and  the  sitter,  and  hand  these  to  his 
operator.  The  resulting  picture  will  without  doubt  he,  so  far  as 
lighting  is  concerned,  the  counterpart  of  that  the  style  of  which  the 
sitter  preferred. 

By  having  ten  or  twelve  sample  portraits  both  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  a  key  similar  to  that  described,  the  practice  of  real 
good  photography  would  be  very  much  simplified.  By  having  one 
of  these  albums  in  the  reception  room  and  another  in  the  operating 
room,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  instruct  the  operator  to  produce 
a  portrait  in  style  No.  9  (for  example),  when,  by  looking  at  it,  and 
noting  the  various  numerals  attached  to  it,  the  lighting  would  be 
adjusted  and  the  sitter  posed  in  a  brief  space  of  time. 

The  greatest  control  will  be  secured  over  the  light,  and  the  greatest 
variety  of  effect  produced,  when  the  studio  is  fully  glazed  on  both 
sides  as  well  as  on  the  top.  In  this  way  may  be  obtained  extreme 
effects,  from  a  heavy  top  light  that  would  make  the  most  placid  face 
decidedly  “  beetle-browed,”  or  a  side  light  for  Rembrandts,  to  those 
cross  lights  which  induce  in  the  artist  a  sensation  similar  to  that 
produced  in  the  musician  by  consecutive  fifths  and  unresolved  dis¬ 
cords.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  most  charming  effects  possible 
to  be  obtained,  in  so  far  as  lighting  is  concerned,  are  equally  at  the 
command  of  the  photographer. 


The  Polytechnic  Academy  of  Berlin  contributes  from  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the 
equivalent  power  of  certain  iodides  and  bromides.  An  account  of 
this  work  will  be  found  in  another  column ;  but  we  would  refer  to 
the  matter  here  because  the  figures  stated  are  of  some  importance  as 
indicating  the  commercial  salts  which  can  be  most  relied  on  for 
purity.  It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  table,  that  the  iodides  of 
cadmium  and  sodium  were  those  which  were  very  slightly  above 
their  theoretical  strength,  while  iodide  of  potassium,  bromide  of 
ammonium,  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  bromide  of  lithium  were 
below  the  calculated  equivalent  value  as  referred  to  crystallised  bro¬ 
mide  of  cadmium,  the  indicated  per-centage  of  impurity  in  the  four 
salts  last  named  being,  if  the  numbers  given  are  trustworthy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  calculation,  in  the 

Iodide  of  potassium . .  nearly  2  per  cent. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  . „  5  „ 

Iodide  of  ammonium .  ,,  91  „ 

Bromide  of  lithium .  about  26^  „ 

The  amount  of  impurity — most  probably  water  in  each  instance- 
while  small  in  the  case  of  iodide  of  potassium,  marks  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  an  amount  as  to  lead  us  to  suspect  that  a  definite  hydrate 
was  used  in  the  experiment  with  the  bromide  of  lithium.  It  is  well, 
then,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  above-mentioned  salts  should  be  care¬ 
fully  dried  before  use,  else  we  are  likely  to  be  misled  as  to  the 
composition  of  collodion,  iodised  or  bromised,  with  the  commercial 
compounds. 

If  a  photographer  when  away  from  home,  and  for  the  time  being 
dependent  upon  his  hotel  or  the  spare  bedroom  of  a  friend,  desires 
to  conduct  any  photographic  operations,  such  as  the  transfer  of 
plates  from  the  plate-box  to  the  camera  slides  or  the  developing  of  a 
negative,  a  difficulty  frequently  arises  from  the  want  of  a  yellow 
light.  Now,  a  yellow  light,  or,  more  properly,  a  photographer’s 
lamp,  to  be  of  use  to  a  travelling  amateur  must  be  very  portable 
and  easy  to  be  obtained.  Here  are  a  few  instructions  for  making 
lamps  that  will  enable  a  peripatetic  photographer  to  effect  on  a  bed¬ 
room  table  all  that  he  requires  by  way  of  developing  a  dry  plate  : — 
Provide  a  box  of  night  lights — those  composed  of  a  bit  of  wick 


attached  to  a  small  circle  of  wood  for  floating  in  oil;  place  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  in  a  common  toy  tumbler  (or  one  of  any  other  kind), 
and,  having  lighted  the  night  light,  attach  to  the  outside  of  the 
tumbler,  by  means  of  wafers  or  a  string,  a  piece  of  yellow  paper  or 
silk,  or,  better  still,  a  piece  of  non-actinic  muslin.  In  this  way  can 
be  extemporised  a  handy  and  useful  lamp.  Another  way  is  to  take 
a  common  tumbler,  pour  into  it  a  little  water,  and  then  place  in  it 
a  short  piece  of  very  thick  candle  of  the  description  also  sold  for  night 
lights.  In  the  absence  of  these  a  piece  of  any  kind  of  candle  may 
be  used,  of  course  adopting  the  precaution  of  tying  round  the 
tumbler  a  piece  of  yellow  material.  A  small  plate  of  yellow  glass  or 
glass  coated  with  yellow  varnish  is  a  very  useful  item  among  the 
impedimenta  of  the  tourist;  for,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity, 
he  can  manage  to  fasten  it  up  in  front  of  a  candle  so  as  to  prevent 
other  than  yellow  light  falling  upon  his  plate.  If  three  plates 
of  yellow  glass  be  fastened  together,  longitudinally,  by  two  hinges 
composed  of  a  strip  of  gummed  calico,  they  will  fold  together  so  as 
to  be  flat  and  portable  when  out  of  use,  and  can  also  be  placed  as  a 
triangle  round  a  candle  so  as  to  form  a  complete  protection  from  the 
light.  A  small  glass  tumbler  varnished  yellow  will  also  make  a 
useful  protection  from  the  light  of  a  candle  during  the  operations. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  COLONEL  STUART  WORTLEY’S 
URANIUM  PROCESS. 

It  may  be  a  convenience  to  some  of  your  readers  if  I  give  the 
results  of  my  experiments  undertaken  with  a  view  to  modifying  the 
formula  I  read  before  the  Dry-Plate  Club,  so  as  to  point  out  what 
difference  should  be  made  between  that  formula,  which  was  arranged 
for  winter  tcorh,  and  one  which  will  be  better  adapted  for  use  in  hot 
weather. 

You  are  aware  that  the  nitrate  of  uranium  in  combination  with 
bromide  of  silver  tends  greatly  to  hasten  the  development;  and  in 
this  I  find  a  great  advantage  over  any  modification  of  my  broino- 
chloride  process.  But  in  hot  weather  it  will  be  found  desirable  to 
modify  slightly  this  tendency  to  rapid  development;  and  I  recommend, 
therefore,  that,  for  summer  work,  the  formula  should  be  bromide  of 
cadmium  eight  grains,  and  nitrate  of  uranium  twenty  grains,  to  the 
ounce  of  collodion. 

A  dry  plate  developed  according  to  the  method  that  I  now  recom* 
mend  will  come  out  immediately  on  the  application  of  the  developer 
if  properly  exposed,  and  sufficient  density  will  be  acquired  in  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  at  the  outside;  while  in  another  way  the  uranium 
in  the  film  is  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  when  dry  plates 
are  used  in  a  very  dull  light,  or  for  a  subject  requiring  a  very  rapid 
exposure,  viz.,  the  power  it  has  of  reducing  the  silver  in  an  intensi¬ 
fies  and  thereby  continuing  to  give  increased  detail  when  the  action 
of  the  normal  alkaline  developer  has  ceased. 

Plates  that  have  been  exposed  in  a  good  light  should  never  require 
any  intensification  with  silver;  but  there  are,  of  course,  cases  when 
it  may  be  desirable  to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  those  trying  the  process  the  absolute 
necessity  that  exists  for  shaking  the  emulsion  at  intervals  of  not  less 
than  two  days — a  daily  shaking  being  better  still ;  and  that  about  an 
hour  before  the  emulsion  is  used  a  very  thorough  shaking  should  be 
given,  as  any  deposit  which  might  tend  to  give  spots  on  the  plate 
will  be  perfectly  stopped  by  filtering  through  the  medium  I  have 
recommended.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  keeping  emulsion  has  been  proposed  for  use,  and  I  can  well 
imagine  that  many  workers,  whose  practice  has  hitherto  been  to 
make  an  emulsion  in  the  evening  for  use  the  following  day,  have  not 
considered  the  necessity  for  keeping  an  emulsion  which  is  intended 
to  remain  in  good  order  for  weeks  constantly  emulsified  by  shaking. 

I  know  this  to  have  been  the  cause  of  difficulty  in  more  than  one 
case ;  and  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  trace  out  the  cause,  owing 
to  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  who  sent  up  to  me  a  bottle  of  emulsion 
with  which  he  could  only  get  a  very  thin  image.  After  I  had 
thoroughly  broken  up  the  deposit  the  emulsion  worked  as  well  as  it 
did  in  its  original  state;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  a 
deposit  of  a  portion  of  the  material  forming  the  image  should  cause 
the  top  stratum  to  give  a  thin  negative. 

Another  point  which  will  be  of  use  to  any  who  may  be  still  work¬ 
ing  the  broino-chloride  process  as  published  by  me  in  June  last  year: 
I  have  been  investigating  the  cause  of  the  plates  of  one  experimental 
batch  giving  a  profuse  crop  of  blisters,  while  another  batch  of  plates 
identically  prepared  in  all  respects,  except  the  one  wliicli  I  allude  to 
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in  the  following  paragraph,  would  give  films  perfectly  adhesive  to  the 
glass  and  without  the  remotest  trace  of  blistering  in  development. 

In  this  case  the  cause  has  proved  to  be  the  liquefying  efiect  of  a 
chloride  on  collodion  after  it  has  been  prepared  for  some  considerable 
time. 

The  chloride  that  I  was  principally  using  was  chloride  of  calcium; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  chloride  has  a  tendency  to  make 
a  collodion  which  contains  it  very  fluid.  But  I  had  not  been  aware, 
till  repeated  experiments  convinced  me  ol  the  fact,  that  this  lique¬ 
faction  of  the  collodion  is  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  weakness 
of  the  film,  which  shows  itself  either  in  blisters  or  in  the  film  break¬ 
ing  up  during  washing. 

One  point  more  is  the  necessity  for  using  good  water  for  washing 
plates  either  coated  with  a  wet  emulsion  or  for  the  preparation  ol 
them  dry;  and  I  feel  sure  that  this  point  does  not  receive  sufficient 
attention.  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

EXPRESSION  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 

The  purpose  of  these  few  remarks,  which  scarcely  deserve  the  name 
of  a  paper,  is  to  cause  a  discussion  in  which  all  the  members  present 
can  take  a  part,  or,  at  least,  so  many  of  them  as  are  professional 
photographers;  for  it  is  a  subject  that  all  portraitists  are  forced  to 
know  something  about,  therefore  the  discussion  cannot  fail  to  be 
much  more  instructive  than  the  paper  itself,  for  I  think  there  is  no¬ 
thing  so  instructive  as  comparing  the  experiences  of  others  with 
your  own. 

I  suppose  no  one  will  disagree  with  me  when  I  say  that  of  the 
many  difficulties  that  beset  the  photographer  in  the  production  of 
portraiture  there  is  none  so  trying  to  the  patience  as  the  task  of 
securing  a  natural  and  pleasing  expression.  Those  ever-varying 
lights  and  shades  that  indicate  (more  or  less  strongly,  according  to 
the  temperament  of  the  sitters)  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
animate  them  are,  to  the  photographer,  like  wills-o’-the-wisp,  which 
constantly  dance  before  his  eyes,  yet  elude  every  attempt  on  his  part 
to  secure  them. 

The  photographic  portraitist  is,  in  this  respect,  at  a  much  greater 
disadvantage  than  a  portrait  painter.  A  painter  has  time  afforded 
him,  by  frequent  sittings,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  expression 
that  is  both  most  natural  and  also  most  pleasing,  and  can,  by  en¬ 
gaging  his  sitter  in  conversation,  call  up  that  animation  without 
which  all  representations  of  the  human  face  are  mere  face  maps,  and 
which,  however  like  they  may  be  in  outline,  can  never  be  portraits 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  The  photographer  can  only  take 
what  is  before  his  camera  and  lens ;  and  having  only  seen  the  sitter 
once,  perhaps,  cannot  know  if  the  expression  be  natural  or  not,  much 
less  can  he  be  expected  to  judge  if  it  be  characteristic.  How  often 
does  it  happen,  when  there  are  several  negatives  taken,  that  the 
worst  photograph  is  chosen  by  the  sitter,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  photographer,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  know  that  the  one 
chosen,  although  the  worst  photograph,  happens  to  be  the  one  with 
the  most  natural  expression.  I  think  there  are  more  re-sittings  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  in  the  expression  than  for  all  other  causes  put 
together.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  this  is  the  fault  of 
the  sitter,  who,  from  nervousness  or  vanity,  or  both  combined,  wears 
an  expression  that  is  quite  unusual ;  but  there  are  also  causes  that 
are  under  the  control  of  the  photographer,  and  it  is  with  these  that 
I  purpose  to  deal  in  this  paper. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  all  persons  entering  a  strange  place,  and 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  portraits  taken,  should 
feel  nervous  and  ill  at  ease ;  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  so 
this  feeling  will  show  itself  in  the  expression.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
policy  of  the  photographer  to  inspire  his  sitters  with  confidence, 
and,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  make  them  feel  at  home.  To  do  this 
you  must  have  perfect  confidence  in  yourself — must  engage  them  in 
conversation,  so  as  to  remove  their  thoughts  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  (to  them)  dreadful  operation  they  have  to  undergo,  making  up 
your  mind,  while  talking  to  them,  what  you  will  do  with  them,  and 
watching  for  any  action  or  pose  that  they  may  fall  into  naturally. 
When  once  decided  how  you  will  take  them,  do  it  with  as  little  fuss 
as  possible,  quietly,  and  as  if  you  knew  what  you  were  about.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  your  sitters  see  that  you  are  going  about  your 
work  as  if  you  thoroughly  knew  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  it  will 
give  them  confidence  in  your  ability,  and,  feeling  easy  on  that  head, 
that  feeling  will  naturally  be  reflected  in  the  expression. 

Then,  to  make  any  one  feel  at  home,  the  place  they  are  in  should 
be  like  home ;  that  is,  the  studio  should  be  furnished  and  arranged 
as  much  like  an  ordinary  room  as  possible,  and  not,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  as  unlike  anything  seen  in  everyday  life  as  it  is  possible  to 


be — stiff,  straight- backed,  uncomfortable-looking  chairs,  with  an 
amount  of  carving  and  ornament  about  them  that  might  do 
for  the  stage,  and,  indeed,  are  generally  an  exaggeration  of  stage 
furniture.  For  myself,  I  cannot  see  why  ordinary  drawing-room 
furniture  cannot  be  used  in  the  studio  instead  of  those  wonderful 
things  that  are  everything  in  turn  and  nothing  long.  I  am  sure 
that  the  pictures  would  look  much  better  for  the  use  of  ordinary 
furniture,  and  undoubtedly  the  sitter  would  feel  more  comfortable 
upon  an  ordinary  chair  than  upon  those  upright-backed  things  that 
make  you  feel  as  if  you  are  slipping  off  the  seat. 

But,  above  all  things,  I  think  the  most  important  in  securing  a 
natural  expression  is  the  lighting.  My  experience  of  photographic 
galleries  is  that  in  six  out  of  ten  there  is  too  much  light,  the  idea 
seeming  to  be  that  you  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  This 
is  a  very  great  mistake,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  less  light  you  have, 
so  that  it  be  enough  for  the  purpose  and  is  rightly  directed,  the 
better  the  expression,  A  strong  light  is  necessarily  painlul  to  the 
eyes,  and  to  protect  them  the  sitter  natutally  lowers  his  brows  to 
shade  the  light,  which  deepens  the  wrinkles  on  the  forehead  above 
the  nose,  and  gives  a  most  unpleasant  frown.  A  strong  light  also 
makes  the  eyes  look  smaller  and  limits  the  expression  in  them,  as 
the  pupils  contract  in  a  bright  light  and  expand  in  a  subdued  one. 

I  dare  say  you  noticed  in  the  last  exhibition  at  Conduit-street  a 
frame  of  cartes  by  Dr.  Wallich.  At  the  time  they  attracted  me  by 
the  successful  rendering  of  the  expression;  and,  thinking  that  per¬ 
haps  the  paper  would  be  open  to  objection  ou  the  ground  that  it  was 
theoretical,  I  called  upon  Dr.  Wallich  to  ascertain  what  his  practice 
was;  and,  with  that  courtesy  and  openness  that  is  the  characteristic 
of  ail  true  lovers  of  our  art,  he  gave  me  the  details  ol  his  practice, 
which  confirm  what  I  have  said  about  a  subdued  light.  He  never 
uses  any  other,  except  when  he  i3  obliged  to  do  so,  for  very  young 
children.  He  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  few  of  his  cartes  taken 
quite  haphazard  from  numbers  of  others  all  equally  successful  as 
regards  the  expression,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  that  sitting-for-a-portrait  expression  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  most  photographic  portraits. 

George  Croughton. 

- - 

NOTES  ON  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  AND  THE  EDINBURGH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  REPORT. 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Photographic  Society  have  failed  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
collodio-bromide  is  equal  to  other  dry  processes,  and  is  far  inferior  to 
the  wet  in  quality  of  the  negative.  My  friend  the  Editor  has 
already  alluded  to  my  negatives  as  a  kind  of  standard  to  judge  bju 
The  complaint  of  want  of  density  does  not  belong  to  the  collodio- 
bromide  process,  although  it  may  possibly  be  a  shortcoming  inherent 
in  the  modified  processes  that  have  been  published  from  time  to  time. 
Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton  gave  a  formula  some  years  ago  which  was 
simple  in  the  preparation  and  certain  in  the  results — so  much  so 
that  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  were  so  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  opinion  about  the  merits  of  the  discovery  that  the  bath 
was  discarded  by  every  member  save  one,  I  think,  and  his  reason, 
doubtless,  was  that  he  had  succeeded  so  well  with  his  own  arrange¬ 
ments  that  any  further  simplicity  might  prove  a  complication  to  him. 
Very  few  amateurs  can  bring  home  from  a  day’s  trip  a  dozen  large¬ 
sized  negatives  of  good  printing  quality  if  the  wet  process  be  the 
means  employed;  but  the  collodio-bromide  process  can  not  only  be 
made  successful,  but  daily  is  successful,  in  the  hands  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  producing  results  equal  to  the  work  of  professional  photographers 
in  every  quality  save  one — that  of  sensitiveness — with  intensity  (more 
than  enough  sometimes),  detail  in  the  shadows,  freedom  from  stains, 
blotches,  pinholes,  and  the  other  maladies  that  assail  dry  plates 
generally. 

I  am  just  on  the  eve  of  copying  pen-and-ink  drawings,  and  collodio- 
bromide  is  the  only  means  at  hand.  As  the  subjects  are  intended 
for  photolithography,  there  must  be  no  half-way  kind  of  compromise. 
This  is  not  an  experiment  in  my  hands,  but  repeating  a  veritable 
success  of  very  old  standing. 

Thin  negatives  are  said  to  be  somewhat  in  fashion  at  the  present 
time ;  good  prints  are  obtainable  from  them  if  the  proper  conditions 
be  studied,  we  are  told.  I  would  for  my  own  part  rather  take 
another  negative  than  a  brick  or  twTo  out  of  the  wall  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  printing-frame,  or  attempt  to  “lath  and  plaster”  to 
mask  the  sky. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1869  gives  the 
formula  for  the  collodio-bromide  process.  Any  old  collodion  will  do 
to  start  with,  or  a  new  one  from  any  pyroxyline  will  be  ready  for  use 
in  two  months,  or  immediately  if  a  cotton  made  at  high  temperature 
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has  been  nsecl.  In  November  last  I  recorded  my  experience  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography;  but  it  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
profitable  to  read  Mr.  John  Henderson’s  paper,  read  before  the 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  and  published  in  this 
Journal  on  April  30,  1860  (page  206).  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  has  also 
written  on  the  subject  of  collodio-bromide  for  the  almanacs,  making 
the  details  of  the  process  clear  to  the  most  uninitiated. 

When  we  attempt  to  force  its  capabilities  to  that  of  a  wet  plate 
our  trouble  commences.  I  have  tried  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  modifica¬ 
tion,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  collodio-uranium,  and  have  myself 
experimented  till  I  am  out  of  conceit  with  instantaneous  and 
wonderful  productions. 

Chlorides  will  allow  of  an  excess  of  silver  being  used  and  restrain 
fogs,  but  the  latitude  in  exposure  is  considerably  taken  out  of  your 
hands;  uranium  ditto;  bichloride  of  mercury  promises  something 
good  from  the  few  experiments  in  which  I  have  added  it  to  the 
emulsion  with  excess  of  silver;  and  protosulphate  of  iron  can  be 
used  in  much  the  same  way.  But  unless  my  experiments  can  equal 
the  wet  process  in  quality  of  finished  negative  I  shall  not  discard 
the  collodio-bromide  process,  simple  and  pure,  as  given  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  the  exact  function  of  uranium  in  the 
emulsion.  I  have  tested  for  free  silver  in  the  water  in  which  the 
plates  have  been  washed,  and  found  it.  I  have  placed  the  water  in 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  found  metallic  silver  unmistakably  cover¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  dish  (judging  from  eyesight)  about  equal  to 
the  excess  used  in  the  emulsion.  Something  might  be  said  upon  this 
subject  by  cliemically-learned  photographers.  Perhaps  I  may  divine 
their  reply — “You  don’t  know  how  to  use  it.”  J.  W.  Gough. 


DRESSING  FOR  A  PHOTOGRAPH. 

In  our  number  for  March  1,  at  page  101,  we  gave  an  extract  from  a 
brochure  entitled  How  to  Sit  for  Your  Photograph  *  We  now  give  a 
further  extract : — 

Differing  from  the  matured  woman,  the  grown  man  glories  in  his 
ripeness.  Large  and  prominent  features,  positively  defined  noses,  “deep 
seams  of  thought,”  matured  expression ;  all  these  are  becoming  to  the 
face  masculine.  The  artist  is  seldom  hampered  by  dodging  wrinkles  or 
disguising  any  of  the  insignia  of  advancing  years,  excepting,  always, 
the  cases  of  widowers.  Their  vanities  are  truly  painful. 

Not  by  nature  adepts  in  the  art  of  rejuvenation,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  witchery  of  cosmetics,  shut  out  by  custom  from  the  use  of  a  hundred 
things  resorted  to  by  wily  woman,  they  have  an  uphill  time  of  it  going 
back  after  their  lost  youth.  In  this  trying  emergency  their  only  resource 
and  consolation  is  a  porcelain,  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
widower  look  over  thirty. 

Mr.  Baldtop’s  briskness  in  ambling  up  to  the  studio  at  sixty  is  quite 
refreshing,  conti-asted  with  his  feeble  step  and  slow  at  fifty-five,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  now  “dear  lamented”  wife.  Paper  pictures  were  good 
enough  then,  and  needn’t  mind  the  extra  expense  of  retouching. 
Wrinkles  were  there— a  part  of  himself.  His  good  loving  Mary  had 
seen  them  grow  with  his  growth  and  strengthen  with  his  years,  and  yet 
her  love  was  unchanged. 

Ah !  how  different  it  all  is  now  to  be  sure  !  His  poor  old  white  locks 
suddenly  turned  to  a  beautiful  black,  glossy  and  unctuous  ;  his  immacu¬ 
late  linen  bejewelled  with  diamonds ;  his  neat-fitting  broadcloth  “spic 
and  span;”  his  glistening  patent-leather  boots  quite  undefiled;  he  is 
altogether  so  beguiling  we  wonder  a  community  of  rosy  maidens  of 
“sweet  sixteen”  do  not  fall  a  prey  to  his  outward  attractions  at  once. 

“You  do  not  do  me  justice,”  he  critically  complains,  stealthily  using 
his  specs,  and  elevating  his  padded  shoulders.  “Too  severe,  altogether 
too  severe,  sir — a  very  austere  expression !” 

“But,  my  dear  Mr.  Baldtop,  you  certainly  do  not  want  a  picture  with 
a  smirk,  at  your  time  of  life?”  blandly  extenuates  the  artist  anxious  to 
please. 

“ My  time  of  life!”  shouts  Mr.  B.  all  ablaze.  “What  in  thunder  do 
you  mean,  sir?  How  old  do  you  take  me  to  be,  sir  ?  ” 

But  man  is  only  human  after  all,  especially  widowers — first  cousin  to 
poor  vilified  woman,  joint  inheritor  of  all  her  vanities.  Perhaps  it  is 
wrong  to  thus  expose  him  in  his  dotage  and  imbecility;  to  comment  upon 
his  revived  appreciation  of  limber  joints,  slick  beaver  hats,  and  nobby 
suits.  All  well-regulated  artists  should  strictly  conceal  such  discoveries, 
together  with  those  prettily-tinted  locket  sizes,  lying  open  to  the  un¬ 
charitable  gaze  of  a  gossiping  public. 

But  we  ramble;  let  us  return  to  the  text,  costuming,  &c.,  &c.  In 
dress  too  often  the  style  of  the  person  is  ignored.  Everything  fashion¬ 
able  is  adopted  regardless  of  its  appropriateness.  It  is  remarkable, 
indeed  lamentable,  how  little  individuality  there  is  displayed  in  what 
we  call  “the  taste”  of  people.  Every  woman  dresses  like  all  the  rest, 
and  men  are  only  facsimiles  of  each  other;  all  dress  alike  whatever 

*  Benerman  &  Wilson,  Philadelphia. 


adaptation  they  may  have  for  the  style.  Gentlemen  of  Binall  mould  go 
into  tights  en  masse,  heedless  of  what  they  acknowledge  to  the  world. 
A  woman  Avitli  nothing  in  particular  to  distinguish  her  from  another  is 
pardonable  for  rushing  into  every  freak  of  fashion  ;  but,  if  she  have  any 
distinction  from  the  mass,  it  should  be  her  pride  to  individualise  it. 
The  French  modiste  studies  how  best  to  adapt  her  finery  to  the  wearer. 
The  American  milliner  claps  all  on  indiscriminately.  Old  and  young, 
plain  and  pretty,  plump  and  meagre,  maid  and  mistress,  come  forth 
decked  in  duplications  of  her  one  idea.  Fashion  is  a  senseless  autocrat ; 
a  worse  tyrant  to  man  than  woman,  because  he  has  less  leisure  to  modify 
her  edicts,  and  less  instinct  to  help  him  do  so,  consequently  he  follows 
blindly  or  suffers  uncomplainingly  her  inflictions. 

Bessie  Day  was  distingu6  in  her  own  natural  tumble-down  hair  and 
utter  ignorance  of  Madame  Deinorest  or  Frank  Leslie.  She  was  large 
and  strong,  unique  and  impressive — elegant  in  her  own  way  and  indi¬ 
viduality.  But  one  evil  moment  she  listened  to  meddling  friends,  who 
with  cramped  notions  urged  her  to  “fix  up,”  “modernise,”  as  she  was 
going  to  sit  for  a  picture.  Perfectly  unconscious  of  her  beauty,  and  the 
power  of  her  peculiar  style,  so  entirely  expressive  of  herself,  she 
naturally  enough  distrusted  her  appearance  when  told  to  do  so,  and  fell 
into  snares.  In  the  prescribed  pink  bows,  modern  gimps  and  gauds, 
chatelaine  braids,  cheap  fancy  ornaments,  she  became  simply  ordinary. 
The  picture  was  a  laughable  caricature  of  her  true  self,  buried  beneath 
these  trappings,  suited  to  some  waxy,  passive,  petite  body,  whose  only 
distinction  from  her  neighbours  consisted  in  five  ruflles  on  her  bottom 
skirt  instead  of  three.  Happily  it  was  not  irremediable.  Bessie’s 
instincts  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  saw  the  blunder.  Divesting 
herself  of  this  strange,  unsuited  plumage,  she  again  visited  the  astonished 
artist,  who  had  been  wofully  puzzled  how  to  pose  this  contradictory 
mixture.  In  her  own  chosen  attire,  innocent  of  bustle,  pannier,  insanity 
of  flounces,  contortions  of  flummery,  her  hair  in  classic  coil,  nature 
untrammelled,  she  was  a  success. 

The  artist  is  often  baffled  in  his  study  of  the  subject  by  this  insane 
multiplicity  and  incongruity  of  things.  Dress  being  considered  the 
exponent  of  the  wearer  he  bases  his  proceedings  accordingly.  To  criti¬ 
cise  the  dress,  except  in  the  most  covert  apologetical  manner,  is  sure  to 
wound  the  vanity.  The  very  soul  of  a  woman  is  sometimes  smothered, 
and  extremest  awkwardness  forced  upon  childhood,  as  for  instance: — A 
little  orphan  girl,  with  soft  dark  eyes,  sweet  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  wealth 
of  wavy  hair,  was  tricked  out  by  some  prim  aunties,  who  had  their  own 
notions  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  in  all  manner  of  grown-up 
gewgaws,  and  taken  to  the  studio.  The  artist,  nonplussed,  struggled 
to  harmonise  these  two  extremes — this  old  absurdity  with  the  young 
beauty.  But  with  all  his  pains  he  got  a  most  wearisomely  demure  in¬ 
consistency  ;  he  could  neither  make  the  child  old  becomingly  nor  young 
compatibly. 

This  is  not  talk  against  dress,  but  of  its  artistic  use  and  abuse.  There 
is  more  danger  of  falling  into  the  extreme  of  underdress  than  overdress. 
Only  a  few  there  are  who  “unadorned  are  the  adorndest.”  The  idea  we 
wish  to  spread  is  that  we  strive  to  adapt  the  outward  showing  to  the 
inward  real.  Suitable  attention  to  the  toilette  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
We  lose  respect  for  those  persons  who  disregard  it.  Where  it  is  not  an 
instinct  to  choose  rightly  it  should  be  made  a  study.  Every  person  can 
cultivate  an  appreciation  of  effects  in  colours  and  shapes  who  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  born  without  it.  Even  our  friend,  Horace  Greeley, 
knows  well,  without  doubt,  the  influence  of  his  independence  of  style— 
the  worth  to  him  of  that  historic  white  hat.  How  it  would  demolish 
his  notoriety  to  go  into  Broadway  fashions.  Eccentric  in  brain,  consis¬ 
tently  it  follows  in  dress.  But  eccentricity  affected  is,  of  all  things, 
revolting — as  witness  ye  Bloomers;  no  woman  was  yet  born  to  such 
disfigurement  as  the  hybrid  mixture  of  trowsers  and  ribbons,  boots  and 
veils.  It  suggests  a  mongrel  sex,  and  the  proprietor  of  such  insane 
toggery  richly  deserves  the'elegant  sobriquet  of  “He,  She,  or  It.” 

And  the  woman  who  twists  up  her  hair  so  tightly  that  it  strains  open 
her  eyes,  puts  on  a  colour  that  matches  her  faded  complexion,  disfigures 
her  extremities  with  misfits,  denounces  the  mirror,  and  shuns  the 
milliner,  is  made  of  coarse  material.  We  do  not  allow  flowers  to  be¬ 
come  entangled  with  weeds;  that  would  be  sacriligeous  also.  No  one 
of  us  can  afford  to  neglect  the  gifts  vouchsafed  to  us.  Like  the  bewilder¬ 
ing  vine  and  riotous  flowers  we  must  weed  and  prune,  train  and  direct, 
if  we  hope  to  realise  the  perfection  of  our  possibilities. 

Said  old  Mrs.  Livercomplaint — “Now  what’s  the  use;  we’re  all  dust 
of  the  earth,  and  grass  of  the  meadow;  all  must  fade  and  die;  time 
spent  prinking  is  lost  to  the  soul ;  these  vile  bodies  must  return  to  the 
mould,  and  be  devoured  by  wriggling  worms.  Betsy  Jane,  do  hang  up 
that  looking-glass,  and  put  some  more  water  on  them  air  beans.” 

We  say  grace  over  bacon  and  potatoes,  why  not  return  thanks  for 
beautiful  women?  That  is  not  original,  however;  some  voluptuous 
heathen  perpetrated  the  query.  Heretically,  however,  my  devotions 
jump  with  his.  Why  not  express  gratitude  for  that  which  feeds  the 
soul  and  fancy  as  well  as  the  stomach  ?  Why  not  lift  the  voice  in  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  bright  skies,  the  green  verdure  of  earth,  the  splendour  of 
the  sweet  flowers,  for  the  dancing  wave,  for  moonlight,  and  starlight, 
for  all  beauty — even  beautiful  women ;  these  at  least  do  not  promote 
dyspepsia.  How  often  have  my  risibles  been  restrained  while  listening 
to  the  lengthy  “thanks”  of  some  rotund,  unctuous  believer  in  pious 
formula,  for  a  table  groaning  with  all  manner  of  indigestion  ! 
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This  same  devout  individual  passes  serenely  among  the  miracles  of 
nature.  The  pure  white  lily,  the  glistering  sunshine,  the  exhaling 
fragrance  of  the  opening  rose,  the  blue  ether  arched  above  him,  touch 
not  his  soul.  In  stolid  indifference  he  half  slumbers  away  the  sweet 
morning  hours,  and  is  only  aroused  to  think  of  the  goodness  of  his 
Creator  when  seated  over  the  fumes  of  a  slaughtered  lamb  or  a  young 
pig.  But,  mercy!  here  we  are  off  the  track  again!  Let  us  back  to 
our  “muttons.”  She  was  ironing — was  Miss  Nipandtuck — doing  up 
her  best  white  dress  of  bishop’s  lawn.  There  were  rows  upon  rows  of 
ruffles,  and  tantalising  little  puffs  between,  and  they  would  stick  to  the 
flat-iron.  Anybody  short  of  Miss  Nip  or  Saintess  Bridget  would  have 
surrendered  to  the  difficulty.  Such  a  scorching  and  smutting,  sticking 
and  sputtering  time  as  Nip  and  the  old  iron  had  of  it !  And  then  when 
it  was  finished,  all  this  perversity  conquered,  and  Dan  Whitepants  took 
it  and  her  to  the  4th  on  purpose  for  their  united  photographs,  and  Mr. 
Stick-at-his-business  refused  to  “take  ’em,”  because  white  wasn’t  the 
thing,  but  told  Nip  to  go  right  home  and  put  on  her  blue,  wasn’t  she 
dumbfounded  ? 

Blue?  Yes!  Miss  Nip;  times  aren’t  now  as  they  used  to  was. 
Certainly,  put  on  your  blue.  With  your  fair  hair  and  brilliant  com¬ 
plexion  nothing  would  be  so  charming.  Soft  and  shadowy — with  no 
black,  harsh  patches — will  be  the  effect.  Mr.  Stick,  &c.,  will  direct  your 
cerulean  eyes  downward,  or  perchance  turn  them  from  the  light.  He 
will  throw  intense  illumination  between  you  and  the  background ; 
heighten  it  still  more  over  your  rippling  curls.  Then  while  you  sit, 
Nip,  please  think  of  Dan.  Let  the  eye  shine,  and  a  coquettish  curve  of 
the  lip  come,  as  they  do  when  he  proudly  pours  into  your  drinking  ears 
the  poetical  sentiment — “Nip,  you  are  a  trump  !” 

Nothing  gives  such  an  interest  to  the  picture,  and  satisfaction  to  the 
artist,  as  to  have  it  see  something,  and  on  the  very  “vertex”  of  speaking. 
Put  your  whole  soul  in  lip  and  eye,  and  hold  them  firm  without  one  wink 
of  a  relapse.  An  intelligent,  bright,  unwavering  gaze  is  quite  another 
thing  from  a  fixed,  vacant  stare ;  otherwise,  two  insensate  orbs  could  as 
well  be  inked  in. 

And  you  must  put  a  June  rose,  made  of  muslin,  in  your  hair,  taking 
off  the  ribbon.  There  is  no  poetry  to  speak  of  in  a  head  bound  up  with 
strings — useful  and  piquant  enough  over  the  ironing-board,  but  not 
graceful  in  a  statue  or  picture.  Also,  Nippy,  you  must  draw  on  your 
tinted  gloves,  unless  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  daintiest 
digits. 

No!  statues  do  not  wear  gloves,  neither  are  they  decked  out  in  regu¬ 
larly-shaped  dresses,  after  the  most  approved  Parisian  fashions.  We 
must  maintain  beautiful  consistency.  Gloves  are  recommended  because 
they  give  an  air  and  finish,  and  are  easily  and  prettily  posed ;  besides, 
they  cover,  on  most  hands,  those  distending  veins  which  are  ever  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  the  camera.  It  is  vanity  with  all  of  us  to  want  small 
hands — a  little  weakness  photography  does  not  flatter.  Being  nearer  the 
camera  than  the  face,  they  necessarily  are  proportionably  larger  ;  there¬ 
fore  extra  exertion  is  requisite  to  pose  them  and  to  dispose  of  them.  The 
prettiest  picture  may  be  spoiled  by  inattention  to  this  point.  Probably 
more  time  is  spent,  by  an  appreciative  artist,  on  cramped,  awkward, 
unmanageable  hands  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  posing.  A  well¬ 
shaped,  wholesome,  respectable  hand  to  the  eye  often  becomes  the 
veriest  clump  in  the  camera  by  bad  lighting  and  wrong  posing,  or  rather 
no  posing  at  all. 

The  little  jewelled  fingers  on  which  the  eyes  have  often  rested  with 
extremest  satisfaction,  noting  the  waxen  fairness,  the  supple  grace,  the 
exquisite  mould,  become  many  times  the  sorest  disappointment — black, 
magnified,  real  fists,  and  a  failure,  because  forsooth  of  two  errors, 
namely,  the  artist  had  not  taste  or  skill  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  or 
they  were  altogether  ignored.  The  old  idea,  so  damagingly  prevalent, 
was  to  spread  the  hands  out,  make  the  most  of  them — one  being 
dropped  over  a  table,  the  other  broadside  front  on  the  lap. 

How  the  art-loving  soul  was  tortured  by  those  stereotyped  monstrosi¬ 
ties  !  But  the  “new  departure”  promises  better  things ;  it  believes  more 
in  suggestions,  is  more  aesthetic,  daintier,  more  rounded  in  art.  The  sitter 
is  not  plunged  down,  himself  idealess,  the  artist  (?)  ditto,  for  accident 
and  the  camera  to  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Now,  in  most  instances, 
the  sitter  is  made  to  develope  some  plan  or  purpose ;  he  is  not  told  to 
look  straight  into  vacuity  and  not  wink,  but  rather  to  conjure  before 
him  some  pleasing  object,  which  will  hold  his  features  in  unrelaxed 
animation. 

O  yes ;  we  have  fallen  on  better  times.  Photography  has  taken  long 
strides;  is  now,  most  emphatically,  on  the  jump.  No  photographer  can 
afford  nowadays  to  sit  and  twirl  his  thumbs,  tilted  back  on  two  legs 
waiting  for  the  next  customer.  The  times  compel  him  to  be  up  and  at 
it ;  compel  him  to  think,  to  contrive,  experiment,  work,  or  fall  irretriev¬ 
ably  backward.  With  our  “gems  from  Germany,”  our  wonders  from 
Paris,  our  achievements  of  America,  all  teeming  with  excellence,  all 
beaming  in  every  quarter,  no  man  can  hug  his  old-time  theories  and 
practice,  and  not  ultimately  die  of  stagnation,  if  not  for  want  of  bread. 

“What!  not  going  to  the  studio  again,  Mrs.  Bland!  I  thought  you 
had  a  dozen  proofs  already?  ” 

“And  so  I  have,  dear  John,  yet  not  one  that  pleases  me.  Haven’t  I 
paid  my  money,  dear,  and  now  don’t  I  wish  to  be  suited.  Such  a  bother 
as  it  is  too  !  Sat  eight  times  for  cards,  and  four  times  for  Victorias,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  that  dreadfully,  forlorn,  old  look  about  the  eyes, 


a  century  beyond  my  real  age.  If  it  isn’t  a  success  today,  I  shall  ask  to 
have  the  money  refunded  and  give  it  up.” 

Poor,  dear,  innocent  Mrs.  Bland;  she  believes  herself  the  injured 
party.  She  is  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  three  times  her  money  has 
been  already  sunk  in  untiring  effort  to  accommodate  her  mistaken 
ideas  of  how  she  looks.  She  is  wholly  unconscious  of  the  number  of 
discouraged,  disheartened  customers  who  have  retreated  down  the 
stairs,  with  their  dollars,  because  of  her  prolonged  visits  and  seemingly 
endless  sittings.  Nor  is  she  aware  how  patient,  polite,  and  tender  of 
her  sensibilities  has  been  the  overtaxed  artist,  who  stood  at  his  post 
like  a  soldier  at  his  guns,  and  couldn’t  say  “Now  really,  Mrs.  Bland, 
wrinkles  is  wrinkles  and  age  will  tell,”  to  relieve  his  feelings  a  little? 

There  are  two  sides  to  picture-making.  The  inconvenience  and  an¬ 
noyance  of  repeated  sittings  fall  quite  as  disastrously  upon  the  photo¬ 
grapher  as  his  patron.  Financially  he  is  much  the  greater  sufferer; 
consequently  this  trial  of  “sitting  over”  should  be  borne  with  mutual 
charity  and  forbearance. 

I  have  quite  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  photographer  who  is 
decidedly  popular.  He  has  put  me  in  possession  of  a  really  surprising 
amount  of  information  concerning  human  nature,  especially  woman 
nature.  When  this  photographer’s  banks  overflow  with  tribulation, 
and  he  comes  to  me  to  scold  and  pass  judgment  on  his  unsuspicious 
victims,  I  with  true  womanly  tact  laugh,  or  condole  in  just  the  right 
places,  he  never  once  suspecting  but  that  my  whole  heart  is  given  over 
to  his  views  of  things.  Most  adroitly  is  he  managed,  yet  never  could  he 
believe  such  a  thing  possible.  When  I  see  that  by  a  legion  of  little 
annoyances  my  good  friend  has  lost  his  wonderful  equanimity  of  temper, 
and  is  ready  in  his  wrath  to  tear  up  the  chimney,  or  belabour  the  poor 
patient  printers,  I  just  take  up  the  cudgels  strongly  in  his  behalf ;  not  a 
crumb  of  toleration,  nor  a  morsel  of  excuse,  is  accorded  to  anybody — 
guilty  or  not  guilty. 

This  sweeping,  wholesale  denunciation  generally  arouses  his  slumber¬ 
ing  sense  of  justice,  to  the  extent  of  turning  suddenly  against  me,  and 
complacently  informing  me  “I  always  did  go  upon  extremes.  He  is 
sure  he  never  intended  I  should  get  the  idea  that  all  his  customers  were 
Feejees.”  So  impressed  is  he  by  the  wrong  done  his  sitters  that  he  is 
positive,  now  he  thinks  of  it,  that  the  flurried-looking  woman  over  in 
the  corner,  with  so  much  starch  in  her  dress — she  who  has  anticipated 
this  day,  and  the  novelty  of  “sitting  for  a  picture”  for  months,  but 
whom  my  friend  has  persistently  discouraged  for  three  hours,  because  she 
was  so  “illy  gotten  up” — yes,  is  positive  she  will  make  a  “good  thing” 
with  painstaking  and  pulling  her  hair  out  sort  of  loose,  over  the  top. 

And  that  sad-faced  mother,  whose  distress  quite  touched  my  heart  as 
she  tearfully  bundled  up  the  “terrible”  infant  ready  for  departure,  was 
told,  in  persuading  tones,  to  “hold  on;”  perhaps  he  would  try  one 
more.  “A  pity  not  to  get  him — such  a  bright  up-and-a-coming  little 
fellow!” 

The  corners  of  my  mouth  would  pull  and  twitch ;  still  I  insisted  with 
dolorous  voice,  “I  would  not  indulge  her  in  so  hopeless  a  cause.  The 
woman  could  never  appreciate  the  fatigue,  and  chemicals,  and  stuff; 
beside,  she  only  wanted  ‘a  very  few.’  And  yet  it  was  a  remarkable 
baby — couldn’t  I  run  up  and  shake  the  rattle,  or  help  to  bamboozle  it?  ” 

Nothing  like  knowing  which  strings  to  pull  when  manipulating  a  man. 
A  little  finessing  around  the  corners  is  worth  a  mile  of  straightforward 
butting  against  conceits.  The  surest  way  to  conquer  him  is  to  pat,  and 
smooth,  and  humour  him.  Especially  pat,  smooth  and  humour  that 
never-to-be-trifled-with  portion  of  masculinity  called  photographers. 

This  bit  of  sagacious  advice  to  the  guileless  public,  who  with  blind  im 
fatuation  persist  in  believing  the  fraternity  made  chiefly  of  india-rubber 
and  maple-sugar,  is  given  wholly  in  their  interest.  By  observing  this 
recipe  when  dealing  with  them,  although  somewhat  obnoxious,  perhaps, 
to  a  perfectly  ingenious  disposition,  or  somewhat  humiliating  to  a  proud, 
lofty,  dignified  spirit,  still  you  but  “stoop  to  conquer.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD. 

The  photographic  laboratory  at  the  Polytechnic  Academy  of  Berlin  has 
done  much  good  service  at  times ;  it  is  one  of  the  institutions  in  Prussia 
that  deserves  imitation  and  attention  from  those  who  have  a  desire  to 
foster  the  great  art-science  of  the  day  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  their 
wealth  or  influence. 

The  Mittheilungen  contains  some  recent  communications  from  that 
Academy  respecting  the  relative  portions  of  components  of  iodine  salts. 
The  contents  of  these  in  iodine  or  bromine  varies  in  different  salts. 
Thus,  for  instance,  166  T  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  contains,  accord¬ 
ing  to  chemical  equivalents,  not  more  iodine  than  186  pure  crystallised 
iodide  of  sodium  or  145  iodide  of  ammonium  contain.  The  commercial 
article  is  not,  as  a  rule,  of  the  purest ;  sometimes  it  is  found  to 
contain  water,  while  at  other  times  it  is  dry,  and  this  variation 
causes  the  chemical  calculation  to  be  an  inadequate  mode  of  ascertaining 
component  parts.  This  circumstance  becomes  of  importance  when  in  a 
collodion  receipt,  for  example,  one  Avislies  to  exchange  one  bromide  or 
chloride  for  another.  The  question,  then,  arises — How  much  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  is  to  be  taken  so  as  to  leave  the  preparation  proportionally  in 
the  same  condition?  In  order  to  ascertain  this  the  investigator  dissolved 
each  of  the  following  commercial  articles  in  sixty  grammes  of  water, 
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viz.,  ioclicle  and  bromide  of  cadmium,  the  same  of  ammonium,  iodide 
of  potassium,  iodide  of  sodium,  and  bromide  of  lithium.  From  these 
solutions  he  carefully  took  one  cubic  centimetre  in  each  case,  and  added 
to  this  one  cubic  centimetre  of  silver  solution.  A  precipitate  was  formed 
at  once,  consisting  of  iodide  or  iodi-bromide  of  silver,  while  a  portion  of 
the  silver  salt  remained  still  in  solution.  This  portion  was  ascertained 
by  Vogel’s  silver  tester,  and  the  quantity  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
silver  originally  added.  Thus  it  was  readily  found  out  what  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  silver  was  precipitated  by  an  equal  amount  of  various 
iodides;  hence  it  was  not  difficult  to  calculate  the  quantities  of  the 
several  salts  requisite  in  precipitating  an  equal  amount  of  silver,  and 
forming  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained.  Taking  crystallised 
bromide  of  cadmium  as  a  standard,  it  is  found  that  ten  parts  of  it 
correspond — 

Practically.  Theoretically. 

To  10 ‘6  of  iodide  of  cadmium . and  to  10  64 . Cdl 

,,  9’8  ,,  ,,  potassium  .  ,,  9'G1 . Ivl 

,,  10 ’8  ,,  ,,  sodium  (Sobering)  ,,  10-83 . Nal  +  4HO 

,,  6  0  ,,  bromide  of  ammonium  .  ,,  5 '70 . Am  Br 

,,  9 "3  ,,  iodide  ,,  ,,  8 '44 . Ami 

,,  6 ‘86,,  bromide  of  lithium  (Sobering)  ,,  5'03 . Li  Br 

The  differences,  slight  in  some  cases,  are  in  the  last  two  instances 
certainly  not  inconsiderable.  The  lithium  bromide  contained  water  and 
drew,  readily,  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  above  figures  must  not  be  taken  as 
guides  in  substituting  one  salt  for  another  in  the  preparation  of  a 
collodion;  they  merely  illustrate  the  fact  that  commercial  articles  can¬ 
not  be  chemically  relied  upon,  and  in  delicate  tests  must  be  used  with 
caution.  Where  a  substitution  is  attempted,  however,  it  should  be 
done  on  the  above  principle.  The  substance  to  be  substituted  should 
be  experimented  upon  after  the  manner  of  those  named  above.  There 
is  naturally  some  difference — -and  not  seldom  a  considerable  difference — 
between  the  articles  purchased  from  one  dealer  as  compared  with 
another. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  saline  contents  of  iodised  collodions,  Dr. 
Zettnow  recommends  a  method  which  involves  the  use  of  a  normal 
solution  of  silver.  This,  however,  is  not  always  handy,  and  hence  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  same  experiment  can  be  made  without  such 
a  standard  solution,  simply  by  using  Vogel’s  silver  tester.  Take  four 
grammes  of  the  collodion  about  to  be  tested ;  add  thirty  grammes  of 
water,  shake  it  well,  and  add  one  cubic  centimetre  of  any  silver  solu¬ 
tion —  say  one  of  1  :  10.  A  precipitate  is  formed  immediately.  By 
means  of  the  tester,  with,  an  addition  of  starch  and  nitric  acid,  it  can 
be  ascertained  how  much  silver  remains  in  solution.  Afterwards  the 
contents  of  silver  in  the  solution  is  ascertained.  The  difference  shows 
the  quantity  of  silver  salt  precipitated  by  five  grammes  of  collodion. 
From  this  result  the  contents  of  iodide  or  bromide  is  ascertained  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Zettnow’s  instructions. 


Herr  J.  Kruger  writes  on  the  recovery  of  gold  from  old  gold  baths. 
He  says  that  the  precipitation  of  gold  by  sulphate  of  iron  is  an  easy  and 
certain  mode  of  operation  if  carried  out  with  necessary  precaution.  It 
serves  in  quantitative  analysis  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  gold. 
But  if  an  old  bath  be,  without  further  consideration,  treated  on  this 
principle,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  precious  metal  will  be 
extracted.  It  is  necessary  to  heat  the  liquid  for  some  time  in  a  china 
dish.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  bath  with  the  addition  of  green 
vitriol  is  allowed  to  stand  by,  the  iron  is  precipitated  as  a  basic  salt, 
thus  impairing  the  purity  of  the  gold  precipitate.  The  separation  of  the 
iron  from  the  gold  is  an  awkward  and  tedious  process,  which  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  practical  photographer  will  carry  through  so  as  to 
eliminate  all  traces  of  iron,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  if  retained  in 
the  chloride  of  gold  would  be  of  a  most  injurious  character. 

Another  method,  not  new  to  the  chemist,  is  proposed  by  Herr  Kruger 
as  more  efficient.  He  treats  the  gold  solution  used  for  albumen  pictures 
with  muriate  of  ammonia  in  excess,  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid. 
If  this  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  days  the  gold  is 
seen  to  be  thrown  down  in  scales,  sometimes  having  a  metallic  lustre, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  bottles  he  uses  a 
cylindrical  glass  such  as  in  Germany  is  used  for  preserves.  The  gold, 
after  a  few  washings,  can  be  gathered  with  the  hand.  *  This  gold  is 
chemically  pure,  and  can  be  at  once  dissolved  into  chloride. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  same  advantages  in  the  case  of  an  impure  gold, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  dissolve  it  in  aqua  fortis,  to  evaporate  to  a  syrupy 
consistency,  and  to  further  heat  it  under  the  addition  of  pure  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  This  is  done  because  it  is  essential  to  remove  any  excess 
of  free  nitric  acid.  The  preparation  is  next  diluted  with  from  four  to 
six  parts  of  water,  acidulated  by  some  hydrochloric  acid.  Ultimately 
oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added  in  excess.  It  sometimes  happens  that  some 
of  the  chloride  is  decomposed,  and  thereby  a  few  metallic  needles  are 
precipitated,  but  that  matters  not.  As  in  the  case  above  described  the 
solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  in  a  place  just  wTarm,  after 
which  the  gold  will  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

The  oxalate  of  ammonia  can  be  bought  generally  ;  but  when  that  is 
not  the  case  it  is  easily  made.  The  liquid  ammonia  (spirits  of  sal 

*  Or  a  net?— Ed. 


ammoniac)  is  neutralised  with  oxalic  acid,  care  being  taken  that  there 
is  a  trace  of  free  acid  in  the  preparation.  Pure  ammonia  bhould  never 
be  added  to  a  solution  of  gold,  for  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  most 
dangerous  detonating  substance.  Akminius. 


HOW  PHOTOGRAPHY  IS  PUSHED  IN  AMERICA. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Richard  Walzl,  of  Baltimore,  with  a  small 
pamphlet,  on  the  subject  of  photography,  which  he  dedicates  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  very  excellently  got  up,  and  contains  a  shrewd  mixture  of 
ethics,  history,  gossip,  and  business — special  attention  being  bestowed 
upon  the  last-named  department.  Passing  by  some  introductory 
remarks  and  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  art,  we  come  to  some  good 
practical  advice  he  tenders  to  his  intending  visitors,  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  professional  readers,  we  here  quote  : — 

The  Object. — The  object  of  these  remarks  it  will  be  readily  discovered, 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  this  little  book,  is  to  furnish  information  such 
as  will  result  in  a  more  harmonious  understanding  between  the  sitter 
and  the  artist,  and  which,  if  observed  by  those  intending  to  sit  for  pic* 
tures,  will  prove  of  much  mutual  benefit  to  both.  To  ensure  a  pleasing 
success  the  sitters  must  necessarily  and  satisfactorily  understand  their 
duties,  as  well  as  the  operator.  Those  sitters  who  invariably  insist 
upon  being  placed  in  this  or  that  position,  regardless  of  the  operator’s 
advice  or  wishes,  and  of  course  completely  ignoring  all  rules  of  art  or 
composition,  must  expect  anything  but  artistic  results.  If  sitters  would 
think  for  a  moment  they  cannot  help  seeing  how  absurd  and  wrong  it  is 
for  them  to  thus  presume  and  dictate  to  one  who  ought  to  be  master  of 
the  situation.  All  first-class  operators  are  perfectly  competent,  and  if 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  sitter  is  exhibited  there  will  be  no  excuse 
for  imperfect  pictures.  Therefore,  in  order  that  the  sitters  may  more 
clearly  understand  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  what  is  really  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  artistic  results,  this  little  volume  has  been  issued  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  such  information,  w  hich  will  also  save  you  aud 
your  photographic  artist  a  great  waste  of  time  and  words. 

When  and  How  to  Come. — A  clear  day  is  not  strictly  necessary,  as 
many  suppose ;  on  the  contrary,  a  day  when  light  fleecy  clouds  are 
floating  through  the  air  is  generally  considered  the  most  favourable. 
However,  with  the  modern  constructed  skylights  which  are  found  in 
our  first-class  establishments,  any  day  except  a  very  dark,  cloudy,  or 
stormy  one  will  answer.  When  you  intend  to  have  your  picture  taken 
do  not  come  with  only  “five  minutes  to  spare,”  or  give  your  artist  to 
understand  you  are  “  in  a  great  hurry.”  It  will  not  gratify  him  in  the 
least,  and  it  will  not  (in  his  estimation)  be  sufficient  reason  for  him  to 
slight  some  one  else ;  like  all  others  you  will  have  to  wait  until  your 
turn  comes.  If  you  are  on  a  visit  and  desire  to  sit  for  a  picture  while 
in  the  place  you  may  be  visiting,  do  not  wait  until  the  day  before  you 
are  to  return  to  your  home,  but  come  when  you  have  more  time.  If 
you  come  the  next  morning,  after  being  out  nearly  all  night  at  a  party 
or  other  similar  places  of  entertainment,  no  matter  how  pleasant  an 
expression  you  may  assume  for  the  occasion,  tell-tale  photography  will 
let  peep  out  in  your  photograph  the  fact  that  “tired  nature’s  sweet 
restorer”  has  been  robbed.  Remember  the  face  is  a  mirror  of  the  mind. 
Come  when  you  are  calm  and  in  excellent  spirits — come  prepared  to  wait 
a  few  minutes  cheerfully;  and  our  word  for  it,  the  animated  and  pleas¬ 
ing  expression  which  may  thus  be  secured  under  such  circumstances  will 
be  far  better  than  a  dozen  re-sittings  under  any  other.  No  matter  how 
excellent  the  photography  may  be  in  all  other  respects,  unless  you  come 
with  perfect  confidence  in  your  artist’s  abilities  the  expression  will  be 
unnatural,  thereby  destroying  the  chief  beauty  of  the  picture.  Let  as 
few  of  your  friends  accompany  you  as  possible,  as  a  crowd  only  results 
in  confusion,  and  often  makes  it  impossible  for  the  artist  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  picture.  When  convenient  it  is  preferable  to  examine  speci¬ 
mens  and  select  such  styles  as  you  desire  a  day  or  so  before  sitting. 
When  this  is  done  you  will,  if  promptly  in  time,  avoid  being  delayed, 
and  you  will  also,  after  thus  seeing  the  different  styles,  be  better  in¬ 
formed  as  regards 

How  to  Dress. — When  anything  more  than  a  vignette  picture  is  de¬ 
sired  it  is  very  essential  that  a  suitable  selection  from  your  wardrobe  be 
made  of  such  drapery  and  wrappings  as  will  be  as  much  as  possible  in 
characteristic  keeping  with  the  style  of  picture  to  be  taken.  Dressing 
the  hair  in  any  unusual  style,  simply  because  you  are  to  have  your 
picture  taken,  is  generally  sure  not  to  please  you  when  you  see  your 
picture.  When  you  are  aware  “how”  ribbons  of  different  colours 
photograph,  the  folly  of  wearing  such  as  will  take  white  or  very  light, 
in  dressing  or  arranging  the  hair,  will  be  readily  understood.  A  single 
flower  or  a  small  spray  of  them  arranged  with  taste  is  always  more 
effective  than  ribbons.  It  is  not  always  expedient  to  follow  the 
fashionable  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  by  all  ladies  who  intend  to  have 
their  photographs  taken,  for  the  emphatic  reason  that  photographs  are 
sometimes  “  horribly  correct.”  Ladies  with  broad  faces  should  have 
the  hair  arranged  as  much  as  possible  on  top  of  the  head ;  while  those 
of  angular  faces  should  always  manage  to  dress  their  hair  on  the  side 
with  “  puffs,”  frizzes,  or  curls.  If  the  neck  is  deemed  too  long,  a  few 
graceful  drooping  curls  may  be  so  artistically  arranged  as  to  completely 
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overcome  the  objection  or  fault.  Never  use  too  many  curls,  for  in  a 
picture  it  causes  the  head  to  appear  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
body  (which  is  really  the  case). 

Avoid  when  arranging  the  hair  all  abrupt  angles ;  they  appear  very 
ungraceful  in  a  picture.  The  materials  with  which  the  most  graceful 
drapery  may  be  secured,  and  which  appear  very  rich  in  photography, 
are  silks,  satins,  reps,  silk  poplins,  moir<5  antiques,  &c.  Pale  pink, 
light  blue,  lilac,  lavender,  and  light  purple  colours  always  photograph 
very  light ;  but  such  colours  may  be  worn  to  advantage  when  pictures  are 
desired  with  a  dark  background.  The  following  colours  in  the  photograph 
come  out  a  very  pretty  shade  of  light  grey,  and  can  be  so  artistically 
managed  as  to  excellently  harmonise  with  almost  any  complexion : — 
Navy  blue,  fawn,  dove,  crimson,  rose,  pink,  light  green,  plum,  dark 
purple,  and  magenta.  The  following  colours  photograph  quite  dark 
and  appear  very  rich  in  the  picture : — Light  brown,  orange,  yellow, 
claret,  scarlet,  dark  buff,  and  leather  colours.  The  colours  which 
“take”  still  darker  and  nearly  black  are  the  dark  green,  cherry, 
browns,  dark  orange,  wine,  and  golden-brown  colours.  Nothing  photo¬ 
graphs  better  than  heavy  black  silk.  Lace  work  of  all  descriptions  can 
always  be  introduced  with  most  pleasing  effects.  Avoid  all  white 
drapery  of  an  opaque  nature. '  The  only  white  drapery  of  which  good 
photographs  may  be  secured  are  such  goods  as  Swiss  muslin,  tulle,  &c. 
With  such  a  black  lace  shawl  may  be  used  very  effectively.  Always 
avoid  prominent  striped  or  plaid  goods,  which  do  not  yield  pleasing 
pictures.  Black  velvet  is  not  suitable  for  persons  of  light  complexion. 
Blondes  should  dress  in  something  lighter  than  brunettes.  Jewellery  is 
not  recommended  only  to  a  slight  extent.  Long  gold  chains  generally 
come  out  sufficiently  light  to  make  an  unart istic  contrast. 

Never  powder  the  face  unless  the  artist  directs  or  advises  it.  People 
often  wonder  how  it  is  that  actresses,  as  a  general  rule,  always  make 
excellent  pictures.  It  is  an  erroneous  supposition  to  attribute  this  to 
their  superior  natural  attractions.  When  they  come  it  is  with  a  pur¬ 
pose.  They  always  bring  with  them  a  selection  of  toilet  requisites, 
which  they  give  the  artist  permission  to  judge  as  to  which  produces  the 
most  artistic  harmony  in  the  picture.  They  are  calm,  self-possessed, 
and  have  full  confidence  that  the  artist  is  competent. 

Gentlemen' s  Dress. — As  a  general  rule  black  is  preferable,  although  it 
in  many  instances  somewhat  depends  upon  the  style  of  picture  desired. 
The  gentlemen  may  glean  some  useful  information  as  to  how  their 
“  stunning”  neckties  and  scarfs  will  photograph  by  reading  the  remarks 
on  how  the  different  colours  photograph.  £f  you  wet  or  oil  the  hair  too 
much  it  will  make  a  gloss  on  it  that  will  appear  white  in  the  picture. 
Dress  the  hair  as  loose  as  possible;  do  not  comb  it  down  too  smooth. 
After  the  toilet  is  complete,  all  is  in  readiness  for  the 

Position. — This  is  one  of  the  very  important  stages  of  the  operation. 
Here  the  artist’s  true  ability  and  knowledge  of  art  is  thoroughly  tested. 
For  the  sitters  to  dictate  and  tell  the  artist  how  to  “fix”  them  is  vir¬ 
tually  declaring  him  not  to  be  an  artist,  and  exhibits  the  fact  that  no 
confidence  is  had  in  the  artist’s  merits.  A  moment’s  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  sitters,  and  they  must  certainly  be  aware  of  the  utter 
absurdity  and  unwise  course  of  such  procedure.  It  is  the  artist  who 
takes  the  picture,  and  his  practised  eye  can  more  readily  and  truthfully 
determine  which  may  be  the  most  favourable  position,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  just  as  much  to  his  interest  to  secure  an  artistic  picture  of  you 
as  you  are  anxious  to  get  one.  While,  in  comparison,  you  have  nothing 
at  stake,  he  has  his  reputation  as  an  artist,  and  if  not  interfered  with 
will  always  maintain  it.  The  head-rest  is  strictly  necessary,  no  matter 
how  certain  you  are  that  you  do  not  need  it.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
good  photographs  unless  it  is  used.  The  pulsations  of  the  heart 
are  sufficient  to  move  the  head,  if  the  rest  is  not  in  use,  enough  to 
destroy  the  pleasing  and  artistic  effect  of  the  picture.  Please  do  not, 
when  the  artist  has  after  no  little  study  arranged  you  in  a  position  to 
suit  his  taste,  move  or  change  about,  and  thereby  spoil  it.  Avoid  just 
about  the  time  the  exposure  is  to  commence  the  unnecessary  evil  of 
giving  yourself  any  ‘  ‘  finishing  touches  ”  to  your  collar,  your  curls,  or 
in  fact  anything,  for  perhaps  the  least  movement  of  the  kind  will 
destroy  the  position  entirely,  which  will  necessitate  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  again,  and  in  the  second  trial  under  such  circumstances 
neither  the  artist  not  the  sitter  feel  the  same  degree  of  interest  in  the 
result.  The  artist  becomes  embarrassed  at  your  lack  of  confidence,  and 
a  proof  of  your  incredulity  you  will  discover  in  your  picture  by  the 
Expression. — This  is  the  all-important  event  to  ensure  success.  Ex¬ 
pression  is  the  life  of  the  picture- — the  likeness  in  its  unassumed  and 
most  correct  form.  When  this  is,  therefore,  understood  the  sitter  can 
appreciate  the  importance  and  necessity  of  coming  in  a  cheerful  and 
happy  mood.  It  is  impossible  for  the  artist  to  coax  out  in  the  picture 
an  expression  that  was  not  on  the  face  of  the  sitter.  If  the  sitter  is 
tired  and  worried  in  mind,  no  matter  how  “nice”  he  may  look  when 
sitting,  it  will  plainly  be  seen  in  the  photograph  that  the  mind  is  pour- 
trayed  in  the  face.  The  proper  way  is  to  feel  perfectly  natural.  Do  not 
try  to  be  anything  but  yourself.  Avoid,  when  sitting,  the  unnatural  way 
that  many  have  of  looking  with  all  then’  might.  If  you  are  thinking 
about  how  you  look,  and  are  “so  afraid  it  won’t  be  good,”  you  may  rest 
assured  there  will  be  anxiety  pictured  in  your  face  when  you  see  the  proof. 
The  proper  way  is  to  set  down  in  a  cheerful  mood,  letting  the  mind 
dwell  on  some  pleasant  theme — something  that  will  bring  your  whole- 
souled  nature  out  in  your  expression.  Keep  the  eyes  steady  on  the 


object  as  directed,  winking  as  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Do  not 
strain  the  eyes  in  the  least ;  it  is  not  necessary.  It  has  been  our  aim  to 
have  the  appointments  and  surroundings  of  our  rooms  of  such  a 
character  as  to  engender  pleasing  thoughts  and  help  the  sitter  to  feel  at 
home,  by  which  means  the  artist  is  greatly  assisted  in  securing  that 
easy,  natural,  characteristic  expression  which  it  is  his  great  pride  to 
reproduce. 

The  Children's  Day — Saturday.  —  After  careful  consideration,  we 
conclude  for  the  mutual  good  of  all  parties  that  it  is  best  to  have  a 
special  day  in  each  week  for  taking  children’s  portraits,  when  special 
pains  and  attention  will  be  devoted  to  them.  Generally  adult  patrons 
dislike  to  be  kept  waiting  by  children,  who,  in  many  instances,  have  a 
faculty  of  not  sitting  still,  and  the  time  occupied  in  trying  to  secure 
their  picture  causes  the  artist  to  lose  customers,  when  in  many  instances 
he  fails  to  secure  a  picture  of  the  restless  little  one,  and,  consequently, 
after  having  lost  a  paying  customer,  has  in  the  case  of  the  little  one  his 
labour  for  his  pains.  It  will  be  much  more  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
therefore,  to  have  a  definite  understanding.  The  little  ones  on  their 
day  will  be  delayed  but  a  short  time,  when,  perhaps,  on  any  other  day 
before  their  turn  would  come  they  would  get  restless,  tired  out,  and 
sleepy.  It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  by  the  ‘  ‘  little  ones  ”  referred 
to  is  meant  children  under  five  years  of  age ;  all  over  that  age  can  come 
at  any  time. 

Young  children  should  always  be  dressed  in  white  or  very  light- 
coloured  goods,  and  in  all  cases  should  be  brought  to  the  artist’s  room 
before  noon.  In  this  age  of  civilisation  it  is  not  now  deemed  necessary 
that  the  infant  prodigy  should  be,  relatively  speaking,  accompanied  by 
its  parents,  grandmother,  and  relations  generally.  The  mother  and 
nurse  are,  nowadays,  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  The 
artist  has  more  experience  in  taking  pictures  of  babies  than  you  have, 
so  it  is  best  to  let  him  take  the  picture.  If  the  youngster’s  picture  has 
not  been  secured  after  two  trials  the  artist  can  judge  whether  it  is  best  to 
renew  the  trial  or  to  come  again  another  time.  Do  not  attempt  to  force 
the  child  to  sit  when  it  is  determined  not  to  do  so.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
to  allow  the  children  to  have  “sweet  things”  or  to  give  them  toys  to  hold, 
as  both  attract  their  attention,  and  are  therefore  only  a  hindrance 
instead  of  an  assistance.  Please  be  reasonable,  and  do  not  expect  impos¬ 
sibilities  in  children’s  pictures.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  standing 
picture  of  a  child  that  cannot  walk,  or  of  one  under  five  years  of  age. 
If  it  were  possible  it  would  not  be  natural  nor  childlike.  Better  always 
let  the  artist  arrange  the  child  properly.  Groups  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made.  In  photographing 
infants  the  face  is  what  the  artist  strives  to  reproduce;  and  as,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  restlessness  generally  exhibited,  the  time  of 
exposure  is  much  shortened,  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  show  the 
hands  and  feet  as  perfect  as  though  they  were  kept  still.  At  all  times, 
however,  the  best  that  can  be  accomplished  will  be  cheerfully  done.  It 
is  impossible  to  secure  a  picture  of  a  sick  child.  Children  should  be 
brought  on  bright,  clear  days  only. 

Photographs  must  he  Paid  for  ivhen  Ordered. — This  is  an  established 
rule  and  custom  prevalent  among  ail  leading  essablishments.  It  is 
done  to  shield  the  artist  from  imposition  by  those  who  are  impulsive  (?) 
— such  as  sit  for  their  pictures  when  in  a  certain  mood  just  for  fun,  ami 
if  they  are  not  paid  for  never  call  for  them.  This  is  no  fun  to  the 
artist.  Another  class  insist  on  seeing  the  negative.  It  may  be  a  very 
excellent  one,  but  they  not  being  capable  of  judging  from  the  negative 
will  not  believe  the  artist,  deeming  their  judgment  more  wise  than 
his,  and  think  to  themselves  “  Well,  as  long  as  it  is  not  paid  for  I  won’t 
call  for  it.”  Others  can  see,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  this  rule,  and  may 
also  understand,  because  it  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
establishment,  that  their  honour  is  not  the  least  questioned.  On  large 
photographs  and  large  coloured  work,  in  amounts  of  $25  and  over,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  advance  one-half  the  price  of  the  work,  and 
the  balance  in  cash  on  delivery.  A  proof  will  be  made  and  shown  when 
desired.  In  no  case  Avill  we  allow  an  inferior  picture  to  leave  the 
establishment. 

Please  do  not  hurry  us  in  the  finishing  of  your  pictures.  They  will 
be  finished  just  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  production  of  artistic  results.  It  generally  requires 
from  five  to  seven  days,  and  in  cloudy  weather  a  day  or  two  longer. 
All  can  be  finished  as  well  as  a  few  at  the  same  time,  therefore  do  not 
expect  “  some  of  them  a  little  sooner.” 

Positively  no  duplicate  prints  will  be  delivered  from  any  negative  to 
any  parties  but  the  sitter,  unless  we  have  verbal  or  written  consent 
from  the  proper  authority  to  do  so. 

No  prints  will  be  used  for  specimens  without  permission.  All  imper¬ 
fect  prints,  or  any  printed  ov er  the  original  order,  are  always  destroj-ed. 

Please  preserve  your  check  for  future  reference,  and  in  ordering  dupli¬ 
cates  the  number  of  the  check  is  all  that  is  required  to  give  us. 


Portraiture  of  English  Royalty  at  Nice. — It  is  really  extra¬ 
ordinary  (says  the  Siviss  Times)  to  see  the  number  of  people  at  Nice  who 
stop  to  look  at  the  photographic  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Nurna  Blanc.  The  Prince  has  bought  it  for  his  mother,  the 
Queen.  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  given  orders  to  have  it  framed  in 
wood  of  Nice,  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  her  royal  husband. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 

I  have  received  lately  two  letters  requesting  information  as  to  the 
method  I  adopt  to  keep  my  negative  hath  in  order,  and  this  morning 
another  letter  reaches  me  seeking  enlightenment  in  the  same  direction. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  says  he  takes  your  journal,  and  has  “gained 
many,  many  ideas,  and  been  much  interested  in  reading  my  communi¬ 
cations.” 

I  can  think  of  no  better  plan  for  answering  all  these  gentlemen  at 
once  than  asking  you  to  allow  me  the  use  of  your  columns  to  do  so. 
I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Starting  from  the  first,  then,  make  a  new  bath  ;  simply  dissolve 
nitrate  of  silver  in  water  until  the  hydrometer  marks  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  grains  per  ounce.  I  use  the  water  directly  as  it  comes  from  the 
tap  ;  it  might  be  cleaner.  Fill  your  bath- holder  without  filtering. 
Coat  the  largest  plate  the  batli-liolder  will  receive  with  your  ordinary 
collodion.  Immerse,  and  leave  it  in  the  solution  all  night. 

Next  day  filter  the  solution  perfectly  clean,  after  which  add  pure 
nitric  or  acetic  acid  until  it — excuse  the  pun — readily  turns  litmus 
paper.  (I  have  used  both  acids  without  discovering  any  difference  in 
their  effects.) 

Such  a  bath  may  not  work  very  well  at  first,  its  effects  being  harsh¬ 
ness  and  a  want  of  “  fulness,”  so  to  express  myself.  By  the  continual 
dipping  of  plates,  however,  all  will  go  well.  At  the  first  good  oppor¬ 
tunity — say  in  two  or  three  days — take  out  the  bath  and  boil  it,  just 
as  it  is,  for  an  hour  or  so,  according  to  the  amount  of  solution  (one 
hour  or  more  for  each  gallon  of  solution).  When  cold  dilute  to  thirty- 
live  or  forty  grains  and  filter. 

The  bath  will  now  last  a  very  long  time  without  any  further  treat¬ 
ment.  One  gallon  of  solution  in  good  order  will  carry  at  least  one 
hundred  8x10  plates,  requiring  no  further  attention.  Let  it  alone  ;  it 
does  not  want  filtering  or  tampering  with.  All  sediment  will  settle  at 
the  bottom  at  night,  and  will  remain  there  quietly  if  you  do  not  stir  it 
up  with  the  dip-rod  (which,  if  not  allowed  to  reach  further  than 
three-fourths  the  depth,  will  not  do  it).  You  will  be  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  black  matter  that  will  accumulate  on  the  bottom  of  the 
bath,  and  which  will  not  become  apparent  until  you  empty  the  bath- 
holder.  Now,  supposing  all  to  be  working  well,  what  are  the  first 
signs  of  failure?  With  me,  generally,  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
silver  solution  to  lie  perfectly  smooth  on  the  plate  after  the  latter  is 
sufficiently  sensitised.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  plate  does  not  coat 
smoothly  ;  but  after  it  is  all  ready  and  withdrawn  from  the  bath,  the 
silver  solution  runs  down  in  an  irregular  manner  {lumpy,  I  call  it),  and 
the  plate  takes  rather  longer  to  sensitise  than  usual.  Cause?  Too 
much  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  bath.  Remove  the  bath,  and  test  for 
strength.  (I  frequently  run  mine  down  as  low  as  twenty -five  to  thirty 
grains,  and  produce  as  good  effects  as  at  forty.)  Boil  about  one-third 
its  volume  away,  let  cool,  add  water  enough  to  make  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  grains,  filter,  and  you  are  all  right.  One  hundred  more  plates 
may  now  be  dipped  before  the  next  signs  of  failing  present  themselves. 
These  may  be  either,  as  already  stated,  too  much  ether  and  alcohol 
present,  or  over-iodised. 

I  have  frequently  seen  it  advised,  when  adding  water  to  the  bath  to 
precipitate  iodide  of  silver,  to  add  an  equal  amount  or  more  of  water 
to  the  solution.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  I  keep  my  bath  almost  up 
to  saturation  ;  the  nearer  the  bath  approaches  this  point  the  better 
will  be  its  results.  Add  half  its  volume  (pour  the  bath  in  the  water, 
not  the  reverse),  filter  perfectly  clear,  and  boil  to  its  original  strength. 
Should  the  solution  lack  in  volume  add  silver  before  boiling.  Should 
the  bath  showauy  sign  of  “fogging,”  which  is  not  removed  by  filtering, 
the  solution  is  contaminated.  (This  should  never,  or  certainly  very 
seldom,  be  the  case.)  To  remove  this,  put  the  solution  in  an  eva¬ 
porating  dish  on  the  stove,  and  when  it  commences  to  steam  add  liquor 
ammonia  gradually  until  all  acidity  is  removed,  when  the  solution  may 
be  boiled  half  away.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  that  will  be  thrown  down,  and  will  cling  to  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  dish,  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  the  solution 
had  it  been  boiled  in  an  acid  state.  When  cold  reduce  to  normal 
strength,  filter,  and  acidify  as  before.  Now  this  is  the  simplest  method 
I  know  of,  and,  being  the  simplest,  you  may  rest  assured  it  is  the  most 
effectual.  Elbert  Anderson. 


IfRetmgs  pf  .Societies. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  14th  instant, — 
the  President,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Capt.  E.  D.  Malcolm,  R.E.,  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  several  photographic  transparen¬ 
cies  of  the  last  solar  eclipse,  by  Lord  Lindsay,  which  were  on  the  table ; 
also  to  several  glass  pictures  of  a  similar  kind  by  Major  Tennant. 


The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Hubbard,  entitled 
Photographic  Pictures.  This  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  The 
pictures  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  paper  were  suspended  on  the 
walls  of  the  room,  and  their  respective  peculiarities  were  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Hubbard. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  statements  in  Mr.  Hubbard’s  paper 
descriptive  of  the  long  time  that  the  production  of  a  certain  picture 
( Stolen  Moments)  had  occupied  him,  said  that  the  great  care  and  time 
involved  in  producing  that  work  showed  them  forcibly  how  little  the 
photographer  was  aided  by  mere  luck,  Mr.  Hubbard  having  spent  nine 
months  in  cogitating  over  and  executing  the  picture.  He  (the  Chair¬ 
man)  desired  to  convey  to  Mr.  Hubbard  their  hearty  thanks  for  his 
paper. 

Mr.  Hubbard  said  that  in  future,  instead  of  carrying  out  liis  artistic 
conceptions  by  means  of  photography,  he  would  probably  do  so  by 
means  of  painting — not  (as  he  replied  to  a  query  by  Mr.  Spiller)  that  ho 
would  first  produce  the  picture  in  oil  and  then  photograph  it ;  but  in 
the  sense  of  selling  it  as  an  oil  painting. 

After  a  few  complimentary  remarks  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  greater  depth  that  was  obtained  in  a  photograph  than  in 
an  engraving,  he  said  that  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had 
one  of  Faed’s  pictures  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  those  of  Mr. 
Hubbard. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  9tli  inst., — the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Stathain,  F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  relative  to  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  Stillman  in 
the  course  of  a  paper  read  by  him  at  the  previous  meeting,  and  added 
that  the  communication  had  been  referred  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  George  Crougliton  then  read  a  paper  on  Expression  in  Portraiture. 
[See  page  229.] 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr. 
Crougliton  for  his  paper,  considered  that  the  chai’ge  of  vanity  so  often 
brought  against  sitters  really  arose  from  their  great  desire  to  please 
their  friends.  He  quite  endorsed  the  statements  in  the  paper  that  the 
light  was  frequently  too  strong  for  the  sitter's  eyes. 

Mr.  Rejlander  said  that  the  question  of  expression  was  one  that 
depended  largely  upon  what  the  photographer  had  in  his  mind’s  eye. 
As  for  himself,  he  would  not  think  of  getting  an  expression  into  the 
sitter’s  face  until  he  had  the  plate  in  the  camera,  and  was  ready  to 
uncap  the  lens.  Expression  was  a  matter  of  feeling,  and  there  were  no 
rules  that  would  apply  to  it ;  but,  if  asked  for  a  rule,  he  would  say — 
obtain  a  calm,  quiet,  dignified  expression,  such  as  frequently  follows 
after  excitement.  As  to  the  eyes,  the  general  public  preferred  those  in 
which  they  saw  more  of  the  iris  than  the  white. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  Mr.  Rejlander  had  not  noticed  that  the 
colour  of  the  eyes  of  some  people  was  fatal  to  their  getting  a  good  like¬ 
ness.  He  had  several  friends  whose  portraits  could  not  be  taken  on  that 
account. 

Mr.  Rejlander:  Just  send  them  to  me.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Cocking  said  that  in  the  matter  of  expression  they  were  far  too 
apt  to  think  of  merely  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  question,  and  con¬ 
sider  themselves  bound  to  take  a  portrait  whether  the  sitter  was  or  was 
not  in  a  fit  state.  The  expression  could  be  greatly  modified  by  the 
photographer  understanding  the  character  of  the  sitter  and  by  bringing 
it  out  in  a  moment.  When  the  sitter  is  not  in  the  right  cue  for  having 
a  good  portrait  taken  it  wmuld  be  better  to  tell  him  to  call  again. 

Mr.  Blanchard  spoke  of  the  desirableness  of  the  photographer 
getting  not  less  than  twenty  guineas  from  each  sitter,  for  that  would 
enable  him  to  try  to  take  the  portrait  over  and  over  again.  Photo¬ 
graphers  were  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  for  a  great  mass  of  sitters 
came  to  them  so  filled  with  their  own  importance  that  much  of  it  had 
to  be  knocked  out  of  them  before  a  portrait  could  be  taken.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  effect  caused  by  the  colour  of  the  eyes,  Mr.  Rejlander  could  so 
manage  his  light  as  to  take  even  a  light-blue  eye.  He  thought  that 
photographers  used  a  great  deal  too  much  light.  He  had  taken  fine 
portraits  in  the  subdued  light  of  a  private  room.  Before  making  the 
exposure  he  engaged  his  sitter  in  conversation,  and  when  a  suitable 
expression  became  apparent  he  then  uncovered  the  lens. 

A  general  conversation  here  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
expressions  produced  when  a  sitter  was  taken  in  profile  rather  than  in 
full  face.  In  reference  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  Davis,  concerning  a  profile 
portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade, 

Mr.  J .  T.  Taylor  said  that  the  profile  portrait  of  Mr.  Reade  by  Dr. 
Wallich  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  best  that  had  been  taken;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  the  best  among  a  large  collection  of  portraits  of  Mr.  Reade 
in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Croughton,  apropos  of  a  remark  made  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation,  said  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  when  people  went  to  have 
their  portraits  taken  they  generally  put  on  dresses  in  which  they  were 
not  usually  attired,  and  in  which  they  were  scarcely  recognisable. 
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Some  general  conversation  here  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Howard, 
Simpson,  Brooks,  and  Foxlee  took  part. 

Mr.  Vander  Weyde,  from  New  York,  then  exhibited  some  prints 
finished  by  a  process  he  had  patented;  he  described  its  advantages, 
and  read  several  letters  from  photographers  in  the  United  States  who 
had  adopted  it. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibited  an  apparatus  for  filtering  collodion 
or  other  volatile  liquids,  the  general  principle  of  which  consisted  in 
having  a  communication  by  a  tube  between  the  bottle  and  the  funnel, 
which  was  covered,  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube.  We  could  not 
describe  this  adequately  without  giving  a  diagram.  He  also  exhibited 
a  collodion-pouring  bottle,  which  consisted  of  a  Siamese-twin  arrange¬ 
ment  of  two  bottles  joined  together  at  the  bottom.  The  collodion  was 
intended  to  be  poured  out  of  one  of  these,  and  the  overplus  returned 
into  the  other.  By  this  arrangement  light  floating  particles,  arising 
from  the  collodion  having  flowed  over  the  plate,  were  confined  to  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  binary  bottle. 

Thanks  having  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Vander  Weyde  and  Hender¬ 
son,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


— ♦ — 

St.  Gild  as  the  Hermit. — Ti-ie  Church  and  Fountain  oe  St. 
Nicodeme. — The  Ruined  Monastery  of  Bonrepos. — The  Blavet 
and  the  Black  Mountains. — The  Wet  Process  en  route— The 
Triangle  and  Tripod.— The  View  Camera. —The  Tent. — The 
Square  Plate. — The  Best  Process  for  Skies. — The  Blurring 
of  Foliage  by  the  Wind. 

My  last  letter  was  dated  from  the  old  hermitage  of  St.  Cildas,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Blavet,  a  few  miles  below  the  town  of  Pontivy,  in 
Brittany.  Since  then  I  have  ascended  that  pretty  river  in  my  yacht 
nearly  to  its  source  amongst  the  “  montagnes  noires,”  and  am  now 
writing  moored  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  old  monastery  of  Bonrepos, 
having  during  the  last  fortnight  passed  through  some  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  river  scenery  in  Europe,  and  filled  two  boxes  with  negatives,  all 
by  the  common  wet  process  worked  in  a  tent,  according  to  the  method 
described  in  my  last  communication. 

Of  the  chapel  and  hermitage  of  St.  Cildas — a  picturesque  object, 
built  against  a  huge  rock  overhanging  it  in  an  alarming  fashion — I  took 
five  negatives  under  fortunate  circumstances  of  light.  During  the 
operation  the  curd  of  the  neighbouring  little  town  of  St.  Brienz4,  who 
frequently  performs  service  in  the  chapel,  came  to  the  spot,  and  kindly 
gave  me  some  interesting  information  respecting  the  chapel,  and  asked 
me  to  dine  with  him.  Of  course  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  then  he 
and  his  brother,  another  priest,  returned  with  me  to  the  yacht,  and 
went  with  us  a  few  miles  up  the  river  in  her.  They  were  pleasant, 
intelligent  men,  and  I  mention  this  little  incident,  which  is  only  one  of 
a  hundred  similar  ones  which  have  occurred  during  my  travels  in 
Brittany,  to  show  what  a  pleasant  country  it  is  to  photograph  in  and 
to  photograph.  All  classes,  from  the  noblesse  to  the  lock-keepers,  are 
more  than  civil— they  are  kind  to  a  degree — the  way  to  their  hearts 
being  very  simple,  viz.,  courtesy  and  tact  on  your  part.  To  such  of  my 
readers  as  may  intend  to  visit  France  this  summer,  I  would  say  remember 
that  a  Frenchman  is  always  good-natured  and  polite  on  principle, 
until  he  is  provoked  to  be  otherwise  by  rudeness  on  your  part,  and  that 
the  want  of  politeuess  is  the  greatest  crime  that  a  stranger  can  possibly 
commit  in  his  eyes.  Whatever  a  man  may  choose  to  be  in  England  or 
elsewhere,  in  France  he  must  be  polite  to  everyone,  no  matter  in  what 
station,  or  his  rudeness  will  be  resented  in  a  hundred  disagreeable 
ways. 

But  to  return  to  my  friend  the  curd — a  Briton,  with  bright  intelligent 
eyes  and  a  great  flow  of  conversation.  He  told  me  that  St.  Gildas,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  that,  after  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the  civilised 
world,  and  writing  many  learned  works,  he  ended  his  days  as  a  hermit, 
living  in  a  cavern  of  the  rock  against  which  the  chapel  is  now  built. 
The  cavern  still  exists,  but  its  entrance  has  been  walled  up  by  the 
building.  The  little  rill  also  is  still  running  from  which  the  venerable 
hermit,  twelve  centuries  ago,  filled  his  pitcher,  and  by  its  side  is  the 
sonorous  stone  upon  which  he  rang  the  call  to  prayers,  bells  not  having 
been  invented  in  his  time — at  any  rate,  according  to  Monsieur  le  Curd. 

A  few  miles  from  St.  Cildas  is  another  wonderful  curiosity,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blavet,  of  which  I  took  four  negatives,  viz.,  the  church  and  fountain 
of  St.  Nicodeme.  Here  the  whole  apparatus  had  to  be  carried  up  a  steep 


woody  mountain  pass ;  but  as  the  light  was  not  of  the  best  my  desire 
for  a  dry  plate  or  two  was  somewhat  damped,  and  I  was  only  too  glad 
to  have  my  tent  and  the  wet  process  with  me.  Thanks,  however,  to  a 
gleam  of  light  just  in  the  happy  nick  of  time,  I  got  a  tolerably  good 
negative  of  the  fountain— a  very  fine  old  relic  indeed.  The  tower  and 
spire  of  this  church,  as  well  as  that  of  Hennebon,  are  worth  an  archi¬ 
tect  s  while  to  come  and  see,  and  I  am  glad  to  possess  a  photograph  of 
the  former,  although  somewhat  flat  and  dull  through  the  absence  of 
shadow.  It  possesses  two  handsome  external  galleries,  with  balustrades 
which,  together  with  some  turrets  and  pinnacles,  break  the  outline  of 
the  tower  and  spire  most  picturesquely,  and  in  a  manner  well  worthy  of 
imitation.  The  fountain  of  St.  Nicodeme  is  celebrated  as  a  cure  for 
epidemics  by  bathing  or  washing  in  it.  Whatever  chemical  virtues  it 
may  have  in  this  respect  its  water  produced  no  bad  effect  upon  my 
negatives,  although  it  probably  contains  sulphur. 

My  first  failure  on  this  trip  occurred  in  taking  a  curious  old  fountain 
in  the  midst  of  a  field.  I  could  find  no  shady  place  for  the  tent,  and 
two  plates  were  fogged  in  consequence.  The  moral  of  this  adventure 
my  readers  shall  be  regaled  with  presently.  In  general,  Providence 
seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  wet  process,  and  one  finds  water  and  shade 
for  the  tent  in  a  manner  that  is  almost  miraculous;  but  there  are 
occasional  exceptions  to  the  rule,  if  only  to  confirm  it. 

The  ruined  monastery  of  Bonrepos  I  hope  to  take  tomorrow.  The 
choicest  bit  is  as  old  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  will  make  a  capital 
subject  for  a  photo-collograph.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  in  a  chaste 
Doric  style,  and  as  recent  as  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  been  a  fine 
old  place  in  its  time,  but  is  now,  as  Joanne  says  in  his  guide  book,  in  a 
state  of  “afflicting  devastation.”  It  reminds  me  strongly  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Tuilleries,  but  of  course  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  preceptor  of 
Monsieur  Egalite,  father  of  Louis  Phillipe,  was  abbot  here.  The  river 
upon  whose  banks  it  stands  is  scarcely  wider  than  the  Surrey  canal,  and 
Mr.  Beckwith  could  dive  from  one  bank  and  pop  up  on  the  other  side ; 
but  from  thence  rises  a  magnificent  hill  eight  hundred  feet  high,  clothed 
with  a  natural  forest  just  bursting  into  leaf.  In  this  rugged,  mountainous 
region  many  wild  animals  abound.  The  wolf  and  the  wild  boar  are  some¬ 
times  met  with,  and  the  chtvreuil  and  the  fox  are  quite  common.  The 
scenery  is  romantic  in  the  highest  degree,  and  our  eyes  during  the  past 
week  have  been  literally  satiated  with  beauty.  The  Blavet  is  the  prince 
of  pretty  little  rivers,  and  from  its  source  amongst  these  “Black 
Mountains,”  the  backbone  of  Brittany,  to  its  embouchure  at  Lorient, 
there  is  scarcely  a  mile  that  is  not  lovely.  My  son  has  just  been 
exploring  a  tributary  trout  stream,  which  he  tells  me  reminds  him  of  the 
English  lakes. 

All  this  long  story  about  Brittany,  its  people,  its  relics,  and  its  rivers, 
is  intended,  kind  reader,  to  tempt  you  to  visit  this  charming  country 
with  your  camera  before  its  beauties  are  effaced  by  war,  communism, 
or  civilisation,  and  before  other  troubles  arise  which  may  be  in  store  for 
Europe.  Those  only  who  live  in  France  and  converse  freely  with  all 
classes  of  its  inhabitants  can  form  an  idea  of  the  volcano  which  is  now 
rumbling  beneath  their  feet — a  population  disunited  in  all  views  and 
feelings  save  one,  but  in  that  one  feeling  terribly  united,  namely,  hatred 
of  the  German  and  thirst  to  be  revenged.  If,  then,  you  desire  to  visit 
France  with  the  camera,  my  advice  is — come  at  once. 

Having  now  had  some  experience  in  landscape  photography  with  the 
wet  process  worked  in  a  tent,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
that  could,  perhaps,  be  named  for  this  kind  of  work,  I  will  venture  to 
offer  a  few  hints  which  may  be  useful  to  my  readers. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  tripod  and  triangle.  The  legs  should  be  of 
ash  or  American  elm,  and  never  of  oak.  Oak  is  heavy,  brittle,  and 
sometimes  cross-grained,  and  oaken  legs  will  break  when  legs  of  ash 
will  only  bend.  As  for  the  triangle,  the  common  form  of  it  is  very 
weak  at  the  corners,  and  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  break  three 
brass  triangles  at  different  times,  the  last  time  being  on  the  present 
trip.  When  broken  you  perceive  how  very  slight  the  bars  are  at  the 
point  of  fracture,  and  how  very  foolish  the  plan  is.  I  allude  to  the 
bars  which  are  deep  and  triangular  in  their  section.  Then,  again, 
there  should  be  at  each  angle  of  the  triangle  an  adjusting  screw,  turned 
from  beneath,  by  means  of  which  the  camera  can  be  adjusted  to  an 
exact  level  without  having  to  shift  the  legs.  The  upper  end  of  these 
three  screws,  upon  which  the  bottom  of  the  camera  rests,  should  be 
rounded.  In  taking  architectural  subjects,  it  is  very  important  to  be 
able  to  adjust  the  camera  accurately  to  a  level  by  means  of  these  three 
screws  and  a  pair  of  little  levelling  tubes  fixed  into  the  top  of  the 
camera.  The  present  mode  of  fixing  the  camera  is  only  worthy  of  the 
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infancy  of  our  art.  Of  what  use  are  non-distorting  lenses  when  we 
have  no  means  of  accurately  adjusting  the  camera  to  a  level  except  by 
pushing  about  the  legs  of  our  tripod  in  the  roughest  and  rudest  fashion? 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Ross  made  for  me  a  tripod  such  as  I  describe  with 
adjusting  screws,  but  it  formed  part  of  an  apparatus  which  I  afterwards 
sent  to  Mexico ;  it  answered  capitally.  One  not  iinfrequently  loses  an 
important  marginal  object,  in  trimming  the  prints,  through  the  camera 
not  having  been  properly  adjusted  to  a  level,  by  the  eye  only,  upon  rough 
and  uneven  ground. 

We  come  next  to  the  camera.  This,  for  landscape  work  in  all 
weathers,  should  be  very  strong,  firm,  and  weather-proof,  so  as  to  stand 
both  wind  and  rain.  I  have  no  faith  at  all  in  a  bellows-body  for  out- 
of-door  work,  but  great  faith  in  a  good,  substantial,  rigid  body.  For 
small  cameras — -say  up  to  plates  seven  inches  square — -I  would  have  a 
simple  rigid  body  without  any  sliding  body,  and  the  focussing  should 
be  done  by  the  lens  tube,  and  this  should  be  mounted  upon  a  rising 
front,  which  should  have  a  swing  motion.  A  swing-front  is  better  than 
a  swing-back,  because  you  can  then  put  a  diaphragm  within  the  camera 
half-way  between  the  front  and  the  back,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  reflected 
light  from  the  sides,  which  is  often  very  considerable  in  amount.  For 
the  same  size  of  plate  a  perfect  view  camera  should  be  fitted  with  at 
least  three  view  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths.  I  am  now  working 
with  a  camera  and  lens  which  includes  invariably  more  than  sixty 
degrees  ;  but,  although  this  very  wide  angle  suits  the  majority  of  sub¬ 
jects  capitally,  yet  there  are  times  when  I  wish  to  fill  my  plate  with  a 
subject  which  ought  only  to  include  thirty  or  forty  degrees,  and  I  cannot 
do  this,  and  therefore  in  this  case  my  picture  is  small  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  plate  is  wasted.  Here  one  wants  a  lens  of  longer  focus.  My 
present  lens  is  five  and  a-half  inches  focus,  and  the  plate  is  six  and  three- 
quarters  inch  square  ;  and  I  want,  by  rights,  two  more  lenses,  viz.,  one 
seven  and  a-half  inches  focus  and  another  ten  inches  focus.  All  three 
ought  to  fit  into  the  same  tube,  which  would  be  about  three  inches 
long  and  three  and  a-half  inches  diameter;  then  the  same  rigid  body 
would  do.  A  doublet  would  give  me  the  shortest  as  well  as  the  longest- 
focus  lenses  ;  and  a  third  deep  meniscus  would  give  the  lens  of  medium 
focus.  What  a  charming  little  camera  I  should  have  then  ! 

Now  we  come  to  the  subject  of  the  tent.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
a  condition  of  the  apparatus  for  working  the  wet  process  on  a  small 
scale,  such  as  seven  inches  square,  that  the  whole  of  it — tent,  camera, 
chemicals,  and  plate-box — should  not  be  too  bulky  or  too  heavy  for  the 
photographer  to  carry,  say  a  mile  or  two,  with  the  aid  of  a  man.  But 
when  you  come  to  reckon  up  all  the  impedimenta,  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  has  to  be  carried  to  the  spot,  and  therefore  the  tent  should  be 
reduced  to  a  much  simpler  form  than  that  of  some  tents  of  which  I  have 
seen  illustrations  in  the  journals.  Mine  consists  of  a  tray,  which  is 
screwed  to  a  tripod,  and  which  has  a  light  brass  frame  over  which  is 
thrown  a  black  cover  with  a  yellow  window.  You  stand  close  against 
the  tray  and  draw  the  bottom  of  the  black  cover  closely  round  you,  and 
hook  the  ends  of  it  to  a  little  knot  within  the  tray.  As  you  thus  stand 
to  your  work  the  yellow  window  is  directly  in  front  of  you,  the  nitrate 
bath  at  your  left  hand,  and  the  chemicals  arranged  upon  a  little  shelf. 
On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cover  is  a  pocket  into  which  you  slip  the 
dark  slide  whilst  the  plate  is  in  the  bath  or  being  developed.  The 
brass  frame  is  made  of  wire  about  the  thickness  of  a  stair  rod,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  rectangular  top  a  little  smaller  than  the  tray,  and  four  uprights 
which  slip  into  holes  in  the  corners  of  the  tray.  All  this  is  very  light 
and  simple,  and  the  cover  and  frame,  besides  other  things,  pack  in  the 
tray,  which  is  carried  by  a  handle.  One  man  can  in  this  way  carry  the 
tent  and  the  two  tripods,  while  the  photographer  finds  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  the  camera,  plate-box,  and  a  basket  of  chemicals.  As  for 
tents  with  wheels,  they  would  be  quite  useless  to  me  on  such  a  trip  as 
the  present,  where  the  tent  has  to  be  carried  along  narrow  and  steep 
footpaths,  up  hill  sides,  and  into  all  sorts  of  queer  places.  The  only  im¬ 
provement  which  I  can  perceive  in  my  arrangement  is  that  the  present 
cover  is  not  tight  against  sunshine,  and  should  have  been  made  of 
mackintosh  cloth  instead  of  black  calico  lined  with  two  coats  of  yellow. 
The  window,  also,  should  have  been  made  of  the  oiled  yellow  silk  which 
Mr.  Solomon  used  to  sell  instead  of  yellow  calico.  For  want  of  a 
proper  cover  of  this  kind  I  am  forced  to  fix  my  tent  in  a  shady  spot, 
which  is  not  always  to  be  found.  Mr.  Rouch  once  showed  me  a  grey 
tent  cover.  No  doubt  any  colour  would  do  better  than  black,  provided 
it  were  equally  light  tight ;  and  I  believe  that  white  mackintosh  cloth 
might  be  better  than  black,  for  a  black  tent  is,  of  course,  better  than 
a  white  one  if  set  up  in  the  sun. 


I  find  the  size  of  plate  that  I  use,  viz.,  six  and  three-quarter  inches 
square,  very  convenient  indeed.  With  a  square  plate  you  arc  not 
obliged  to  put  the  camera  upon  its  side,  and  thus  upset  all  your 
arrangements  of  level,  sliding  front,  swing  back,  or  front,  iVc.,  in  order 
to  suit  a  tall  narrow  view,  which  is  a  kind  that  occurs  very  often. 
Besides  which,  I  find  that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  my  square  nega¬ 
tives  will  not  bear  trimming  without  sacrificing  an  important  part  of 
the  view,  so  that  all  these  subjects  would  have  been  impracticable  had  I 
been  compelled  to  take  them  upon  plates  6:,  x  5,  but  if  a  square  you  can 
cut  any  figure  you  like — round,  oval,  or  oblong — to  suit  the  case;  but 
out  of  an  oblong  you  cannot  cut  a  round  or  a  square  picture  without 
sacrificing  some  of  your  subject  upon  the  base  line.  Then,  again,  by 
putting  a  partition  inside  my  camera,  I  can  take,  and  have  often 
taken,  two  long  narrow  pictures,  or  two  pairs  of  stereoscopic  views. 
These  are  arguments  in  favour  of  a  square  plate  which  sufficiently 
prove  that  it  is  the  most  generally  useful  form,  and  I  am  greatly  surprised 
that  square  cameras  are  not  more  commonly  made.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  of  anything  more  hideous,  more  ricketty,  or  more  unscientific 
in  the  way  of  philosophic  or  artistic  apparatus  than  an  oblong  camera 
put  upon  its  side  to  suit  an  upright  view,  and  tilted,  as  it  must  be  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  with  its  rising  front,  swing  back,  and  spirit  levels 
perfectly  useless;  and,  remembei’,  such  views  are  just  as  likely  to  occur 
as  not.  Commend  me,  then,  to  a  square  plate  and  a  square  camera, 
which  requires  no  such  fixing  on  its  side  and  tilting  for  one  view  out  of 
every  three  that  may  require  to  be  taken,  and  in  which  I  can  work  on 
correct  principles  of  optics  and  perspective  at  any  view  whatever,  no 
matter  what  its  shape  may  be.  Of  the  twenty  negatives  already  takeu 
on  this  trip  not  one  in  three  will  yield  prints  of  such  proportions  as 
7x5.  A  photographer,  it  should  be  remembered,  has  not  the  same 
liberty  of  choice  as  to  the  shape  of  his  pictures  as  a  landscape  painter 
has.  He  must  adapt  the  shape  of  his  photograph  to  the  requirements 
of  the  subject,  whatever  these  may  be.  He  cannot  take  the  liberties  with 
it  that  an  artist  can ;  therefore,  if  he  confine  himself  to  a  plate  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  shape  he  must  confine  himself  to  such  subjects  as  may  happen 
to  suit  that  particular  shape,  whilst  another  man  who  works  upon  a 
square  plate  is  not  fettered  in  any  such  way,  and  may  take  any  subject 
that  offers,  no  matter  what  the  ultimate  shape  of  the  print  may  require 
to  be.  If  I  were  not  now  to  work  upon  a  square  plate,  but  were  to 
exchange  my  camera  for  any  one  of  those  that  I  see  advertised,  I  should 
lose  at  least  one-half  of  the  subjects  that  I  hope  to  take  on  my  way  home. 

A  word  or  two  now  on  the  subject  of  takiug  skies.  Referring  to  Mr. 
Stillman’s  recent  paper  on  the  dry  process,  that  gentleman  seems  to 
think  that  the  common  wet  process  is  more  suitable  than  any  of  the  dry 
ones  for  this  purpose.  I  have  often  taken  skies  by  both  methods,  and  hold 
a  rather  different  opinion.  Were  I  to  take  skies  in  my  panoramic  camera, 
which  would  be  the  only  skies  worth  taking,  I  should  eschew  both  the 
common  wet  and  the  common  dry  processes,  and  work  by  the  wet 
bromide  process,  for  this  reason — skies  require  you  to  work  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  freedom  from  specks,  comets,  stains,  and  defects  of  that  kind. 
Now  the  cleanest  film  in  this  respect,  and  that  which  developes  with  the 
least  liability  to  stain,  is,  I  think,  one  that  has  had  all  the  free  nitrate 
washed  off,  and  which  is  developed  with  a  weak  solution  of  alkaline 
pyro.  It  would  be  interesting  to  prepare  a  number  of  plates  in  different 
ways,  expose  them  in  the  camera  to  cloudless  blue  sky,  then  develope 
them,  and  see  which  process  gives  the  most  even  and  uniformly  clean 
black  film.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  experiment  that  Mr.  Gordon  could 
make  for  us  admirably,  and  it  would  have  great  weight  in  settling  the 
relative  value  of  different  processes.  My  own  impression  is  that  the 
wet  bromide  process  with  the  bath  would  carry  off  the  palm,  particu¬ 
larly  if  albumen  were  poured  over  the  film,  and  then  washed  off  a  la 
Fothergill.  In  the  common  wet  process,  it  seems  to  me  that  skies  are 
best  developed  by  a  very  weak  pyro.  developer.  A  strong  iron  developer, 
such  as  I  am  now  using  for  common  objects,  would  not  do  at  all. 

The  great  enemy  of  landscape  photography  is  wind.  Everything  else 
can  be  dodged,  but  that  cannot.  But  is  there  nothing  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  blurred  foliage  ?  Does  it  irretrievably  spoil  a  picture  ?  I 
think  not.  Suppose  an  artist  wished  to  represent  in  a  landscape  the 
sails  of  a  windmill  in  motion,  how  would  he  do  it  ?  The  conventional 
method  would  be  to  represent  the  sails  as  if  they  were  at  rest ;  but  is  it 
quite  certain  that  this  would  be  correct  ?  Surely  the  sails  in  motion 
ought  not  to  be  represented  as  if  they  were  at  rest.  Ought  they  not  to  be 
slightly  blurred  ?  Ought  not  the  wheels  of  carriages  in  motion  and 
the  waves  of  the  sea  to  be  slightly  blurred  ?  My  readers  may  smile  at 
these  questions,  but  really  they  are  worthy  of  discussion.  Ought 
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objects  that  are  seen  in  motion  to  be  represented  precisely  the  same  as 
if  they  were  seen  at  rest  ?  Ought  a  burning  torch  which  a  man  is 
whirliug  round  to  be  represented  as  a  ring  of  fire,  or  as  if  it  were  at  rest 
in  his  hand  ?  In  short,  does  not  a  little  blurring  of  the  foliage  in  a 
photograph  convey  the  idea  of  wind  ?  and  is  it  not,  therefore,  correct 
when  there  actually  was  wind  ? 

Now  I  have  suggested  at  least  a  dozen  subjects  for  discussion  in  this 
communication,  so  let  us  hope  that  some  of  them  may  be  taken  up  and 
well  worried  to  a  sound  conclusion.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A. 

Bonrepos ,  May  1,  1872. 

— * — 

THE  EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S 
INTERIM  REPORT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  notice  of  our  interim  report  in  last 
week’s  Journal,  I  think  it  right  to  say  that,  although  the  Committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  collodio-bromide,  it 
was  understood  that  the  first  experiments  were  to  be  made  with  refer¬ 
ence,  mainly,  to  that  modification  of  it  about  which  so  much  has  recently 
been  written.  I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  to  thank  you  for  your 
offer  of  specimen  negatives,  and  detailed  particulars  of  formula,  &c., 
and  request  that  you  will  forward  them  at  your  earliest  convenience 
to — Yours,  &c,,  Colin  Sinclair,  Hon.  Sec. 

Edinburgh ,  May  14,  1872. 

- 4 - 

THE  ACTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  URANIUM  IN 
COLLODIO-BROMIDE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue  it  is  stated  by  a  correspondent  (Mr. 
Stillman)  that  “the  effect  of  uranium”  (in  collodio-bromide  emulsions) 
“is  purely  imaginary.  Ground  sand  and  bones  would  have  just  as 
much  effect  in  increasing  sensitiveness.” 

As  this  statement  is  wide  of  the  truth,  and  likely  to  mislead,  I  cannot 
resist  saying  a  word  on  the  subject. 

I  have  received  many  inquiries  from  photographic  experimentalists  as 
to  the  real  effect  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  I  therefore  the  more 
readily  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  opinion. 

I  find  that  nitrate  of  uranium  acts  as  a  very  powerful  restrainer  in 
preventing  fog  and  keeping  the  picture  clean ;  and,  as  it  is  not  decom¬ 
posed  by  the  other  salts  in  the  emulsion,  the  latter  remains  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  uranium  certainly  does  not  increase  sensitiveness ;  but  it  enables 
us  to  augment  the  sensitiveness  of  our  film  in  other  gways  without 
getting  into  the  region  of  hopeless  fog. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Torquay,  May  11,  1872.  Henry  Cooper. 

— i — 

COLONEL  WORTLEY  AND  HIS  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  characteristic  of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  be¬ 
haviour  that  he  should  call  the  discussion  between  us  a  “  clatter  about 
nothing.”  If  he  think  it  is  nothing  to  have  it  indisputably  proved  by 
his  own  writings  that  he  has  wilfully  made  a  misstatement,  and  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  serious  dishonesty  in  cutting  a  paragraph 
out  of  a  paper  read  before  a  society  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  differ  with  him. 

It  has  given  me  a  most  hearty  laugh  to  see  that,  though  on  the  12th 
of  April  he  pompously  discussed  the  action  of  the  uranium  in  my 
process,  as  to  whether  it  conferred  additional  sensitiveness  on  my  plates 
or  assisted  in  giving  them  keeping  qualities,  on  the  10th  May  he  says 
that  “  ground  sand  and  bones  would  have  had  just  as  much  effect.” 

It  is  most  laughable,  also,  to  find  him  say  that  the  reason  he  made  no 
distinction  between  the  processes  (a  repetition  of  his  misstatement,  by 
the  way)  was  that  he  was  “  satisfied  that  the  effect  of  uranium  is 
purely  imaginary.”  If  he  were  satisfied  at  that  time  that  the  effect  of 
uranium  was  purely  imaginary,  how  odd  it  was  that  in  the  paper  he 
should  have  discussed  it  so  seriously.  But  the  truth  is  that  Mr. 
Stillman,  being  unable  to  answer  my  direct  charges  against  him,  has 
lost  his  temper.  The  impertinence  that  has  prompted  his  last  letter 
cannot  be  taken  seriously,  but  can  only  be  met  with  the  contempt  it 
deserves. 

Mr.  Stillman  proposes  to  leave  the  matter  to  be  judged  by  those  who 
know  us  both ;  but  he  has  forgotten  that  there  is  a  large  photographic 
public  by  whom  truth  and  honesty  will  possibly  not  be  rated  as 
nothing,”  and  it  is  to  them,  as  well  as  to  my  own  friends,  that  I  con- 
idently  appeal.  My  experience  with  dry  processes  has  been  very 
;onsiderable  ;  for,  since  my  return  from  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  in  1855, 
.  have  been  a  constant  experimenter  with  dry  processes  as  well  as  wet, 
tnd  this  experience  consequently  extends  over  seventeen  years.  I 
venture  to  think  that  as  many  months  ago  Mr.  Stillman’s  name  was 
itterly  unknown  to  the  photographic  public,  though  he  has  since  made 
ihnself  conspicuous  by  an  attack  on  photography  in  its  position  as  a 


fine  art,  by  patenting  an  improvement  in  a  camera,  and  by  publishing  a 
method  for  shading  portions  of  a  negative  during  exposure,  which  was 
at  once  proved  (I  write  from  memory,  but  believe  I  am  correct)  to  have 
been  copied  from  Dr.  Wallich  and  Mr.  F.  R.  El  well.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut. -Col. 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  H.  W.,  May  15,  1872. 

[All  tilings  considered,  we  think  that  “mutual  admonition”  has 
been  carried  out  to  a  very  complete  extent  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
and  Mr.  Stillman,  and  that  everything  has  been  said  that  need  be 
said  concerning  the  cause  of  dispute.  The  controversy  had  now 
better  be  terminated. — Eds.] 


Illtstelkimi. 

Raphael’s  Cartoons. — With  a  view  to  preserve  accurate  copies  of 
the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  the  Lords  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  acting  through  a  committee,  propose  to  select  nine  artists  to  make 
preliminary  studies  of  given  parts  of  three  of  the  cartoons.  Artists  will 
first  be  required  to  complete  an  accurate  copy,  either  in  water-colours, 
tempera,  or  oil,  of  a  photograph,  full  size,  of  a  head  selected  from  the 
Beautiful  Gate.  These  will  be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  by  the  31st  of  July,  1872.  From  the  candidates 
so  competing  nine  may  be  selected  to  make  accurate  coloured  copies 
from  the  cartoons  themselves  or  portions  set  out  by  the  committee  as  a 
final  test.  Candidates  will  be  allowed  £2  per  week  for  not  more  than 
eight  weeks  to  complete  these  copies,  which  will  be  the  property  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  If  the  competition  prove  satisfactory  a 
further  selection  of  portions  of  the  cartoons  will  be  made  to  continue 
the  work  of  reproduction. 

Curious  Story.— Two  young  men  of  respectable  appearance  applied, 
on  Friday  last,  to  the  magistrate  at  Worship-street,  for  a  summons  to  be 
issued  against  a  photographer  upon  the  strength  of  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : — They  (the  applicants)  being  in  Shoreditch  on  the  previous  after¬ 
noon,  went  “  for  a  lark  ”  into  a  photographer’s  shop  to  have  a  portrait 
taken.  The  man  promised  to  take  it  for  6d,  but  when  it  was  done  he 
demanded  4s.,  which  they  refused  to  pay.  The  photographer,  however, 
had  his  man,  agent,  or  “  tout  ”  with  him,  and  they  threatened  them 
(applicants)  to  such  an  extent  that,  fearful  of  violence,  they  were  glad 
to  pay  the  4s.  to  get  out  of  the  place.  The  photograph  was  not  worth 
more  than  6d.,  and  under  these  circumstances  they  thought  that  the  pho¬ 
tographer  might  be  summoned  for  obtaining  money  by  fraud  and  under 
threats.  The  magistrate  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  any 
good  to  take  that  proceeding  against  the  parties  complained  of,  for  no 
jury  would  convict.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  that  they  parted  with 
their  money  under  a  menace.  The  applicants  said  they  were  in  fear  of 
the  men.  The  magistrate  remarked  that  there  were  two  of  them  (tho 
applicants)  and  two  of  the  men.  They  might  give  the  men  in  custody 
to  the  police  if  they  liked,  but  no  good  would,  in  all  probability,  come 
of  their  doing  so.  The  applicants  left  the  court  disappointed  at  the 
non-succcss  of  their  application. 

Expression. — A  question  suggested  every  day  that  the  galleries  of 
the  Royal  Academy  are  open  is  one  that  relates  to  two  widely  opposite 
specialities  of  our  painters — the  artists  who  profess  themselves  portrait 
painters  and  the  photographers  who  call  themselves  artists.  Why,  it  is 
common  to  ask,  except  from  “vanity,”  should  the  “gentleman”  or 
“lady”  whose  annual  anonymous  appearance  occupies  so  much  space 
on  the  walls  of  Burlington  House,  and  adds  so  largely  to  the  bulk  of 
the  catalogue,  pay  two  or  three  hundred  guineas  for  what  the  photo¬ 
grapher  would  have  effected  more  faithfully  for  a  few  shillings  ?  It|is  a 
opular  superstition  that  there  is  no  portrait  painter  so  truthful  as  the 
un.  In  point  of  fact,  the  only  merit  about  his  work  is  that  he  would 
have  satisfied  Cromwell — he  never  flatters,  albeit  that  must  be  taken 
with  reserve.  The  flattery  is  generally  put  by  for  the  after  touches  of 
the  photographer.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  photography 
cannot  give — that  is  expression;  and  it  is  a  subject  for  gratitude  that  so 
many  portraits  of  historic  interest  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
times  before  the  discovery  of  Daguerre.  Expression  is  the  whole  secret 
of  portraiture,  and  it  can  only  be  caught  and  realised  by  a  practised 
hand,  guided  by  a  sympathetic  brain.  Vandyke,  far  more  than  Lord 
Clarendon,  has  put  us  in  sympathy  with  his  time.  Moreover,  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  many  excellent  photographs  we  see  is  their 
strong  family  likeness  to  one  another.  They  drive  the  physiognomist 
to  despair.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  historic  and  artistic  importance 
that  there  should  be  sufficient  encouragement,  in  spite  of  photographic 
temptations,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  school  of  portrait  painting.  And 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  many  ill-natured  things  said  of  the 
speciality  as  a  whole.  Personal  vanity  or  personal  affection  may  be  the 
parent  of  the  “gentleman”  or  “  lady;”  but  the  vanity  that  will  not  be 
content  with  the  camera  for  its  satisfaction,  or  with  the  shop-front  for 
its  public  exhibition,  is  too  useful  to  be  sneered  at  while  it  serves  to 
maintain  a  class  of  pictures  from  which  history  derives  valuable  advan¬ 
tage,  and  which  in  importance,  though  not  often  in  beauty  or  general 
interest,  is  second  to  none. — Globe, 
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Lenses.— We  extract  the  following  from  Anthony’s  Photographic 
Bulletin : — “  In  the  February  Bulletin  you  reproduce  an  article  from  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  in  which  the  writer  recommends 
for  use,  in  taking  large  heads,  the  front  pair  only  of  a  portrait  combi¬ 
nation — the  rear  pair  being  laid  aside,  and  the  front  pair  placed  reversed 
in  the  rear  end  of  the  mounting — saying  that  average  sharpness  will 
result  all  over  the  plate,  but  special  sharpness  cannot  be  expected  with 
such  a  lens,  and  adds,  by  way  of  emphasis,  ‘  Do  not  forget  that  I 
recommend  it  for  a  definite  class  of  work,  viz.,  the  photographing  of 
large  heads,  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  definition  is  not  required.’ 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  learned  correspondent  of  so  respectable  a 
publication  as  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  I  submit  the 
following  amendment : — Having  laid  aside  the  rear  pair  of  a  portrait 
combination,  and  substituted  in  its  place  the  front  pair  reversed— that 
is,  in  such  a  position  that  the  side  which  was  towards  the  subject 
ordinarily  shall  be  towards  the  ground-glass — and  putting  in  the 
smallest  top  (one  whose  diameter  shall  be  about  a  twelfth  or  sixteenth 
the  diameter  of  the  lens),  we  shall  have  a  copying  lens  which  might 
astonish  our  transatlantic  friend  with  its  extreme  sharpness  and  free¬ 
dom  from  marginal  distortion.  With  the  front  pair  of  a  short  focus 
E.  A.  lens,  four-inch  diameter  and  one  quarter-inch  stop,  arranged  as 
above,  I  have  copied  a  monagram  group  38  x  48  inches  on  a  plate 
11  x  14  inches,  which,  as  you  may  see  by  the  enclosed  proof,  is 
absolutely  sharp  all  over,  even  to  the  extreme  corners,  and  showing  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  curvature  on  the  thirteen  and  a-half-inch 
marginal  lines.  This,  I  take  it,  is  special  sharpness  in  general,  and 
not,  as  our  friend  claims  for  such  an  arrangement,  general  lack  of  sharp¬ 
ness  in  particular.  Any  one  having  a  portrait  len3  has  also,  by  making 
this  simple  adjustment,  a  good  copying  lens  ;  and  I  may  conclude,  in 
the  language  of  our  English  friend  slightly  modified,  ‘  Do  not  forget 
that  I  recommend  it  for  a  definite  class  of  work,’  viz.,  the  copying  of 
anything  which  will  bear  a  prolonged  exposure,  and  in  which  perfect 
sharpness  and  freedom  from  curved  marginal  lines  is  not  only  very 
desirable,  but  absolutely  essential.  Will  The  British  Journal  of 

Photography  accept  the  amendment? — J.  Lee  Knight.” - The  copy 

Mr.  Knight  sends  to  us  ( Bulletin )  amply  confirms  all  he  states.  The 
E.  A.  lenses,  in  their  combinations  as  portrait  lenses,  are  undoubtedly 
excellent  ;  as  an  evidence,  there  has  just  been  handed  to  us  a  picture 
of  a  fine  roasting-piece  of  beef,  made  with  a  4-4  E.  A.  tube.  The  picture 
of  the  beef  is  seven  inches  long  and  three  and  three-quarter  inches  high. 
This  shows  that  the  lens  must  have  been  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  subject,  yet  it  is  sharp  from  end  to  end  and  from  front  to  rear.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  if  the  front  lens  were 
reversed  (as  used  by  Mr.  Knight)  of  other  portrait  combinations  they 
would  act  the  same.  All  meniscus  lenses  are  good  copying  lenses, 
and  will  cut  sharp  and  give  a  good  figure  over  a  certain  portion  of 
the  field.  The  length  of  focus  of  such  a  lens  determines  how  large 
a  picture  it  will  cut  sharp  and  copy  correctly. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  good  halfplate-camera  and  lens'with  stops,  aiso  a  magic  lantern  with  three 
and  a-half  inch  condensers,  only  used  once,  offered  for  a  No.  1  or  No.  2 
Grubb’s  portrait  lens,  or  a  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1.— Address,  Richd.  Lettimer, 
photographer,  157,  Stand-lane,  Radcliffe,  near  Manchester. 

Half-plate  portrait-combination  lens,  with  central  and  front  stops,  by  Lere- 
bours,  and  porcelain  washing  trough,  with  syphon  arrangement,  19  inches 
diameter,  are  offered  in  exchange  for  a  good  quick-acting  carte  lens  by 
Dallmeyer,  Ross,  or  Grubb.  Difference  in  value  adjusted.  —  Address, 
Photographer,  Market-Weighton. 

I  will  exchange  an  excellent  polished  walnut  8J  X  6§  square  bellows  camera, 
focussing  from  five  to  fifteen  inches,  with  rising  front,  fitted  with  McLean, 
Melhuish  and  Co.’s  triple  objective  lens,  central  stops ;  lenses  2J,  If,  and 
2§  inches  diameter,  respectively ;  also,  a  binocular  stereoscopic  camera  in 
polished  mahogany,  for  plates  6|  X  3J,  with  one  single  and  three  double 
dark  slides,  and  pair  of  double  combination  lenses—  for  a  first-class  port¬ 
able  binocular  camera  and  lenses,  with  three  or  more  double  dark  slides  for 
plates  7§  X  5  or  X  4§. —  Address,  H.  W.  Hollis,  F.R.A.S.,  Keele, 
Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

J.  W.  Pricb.— Thanks. 

Historicus. — Sugar  has  been  used  in  the  printing  bath  since  1852. 

C.  Briscoe  (Witney). — We  trust  before  long  to  have  a  practical  article  on  the 
preparation  of  sensitive  paper  that  will  keep  for  several  months. 

Oliver. — 1.  Either  the  solutions  require  filtration  or  they  are  impure.  Test 
the  silver  bath  and  see  if  it  be  free  from  organic  impurities. — 2.  See  our  last 
Almanac,  page  62. 

George  Watson.— There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  lens,  but  there  is  a 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  operator  concerning  the  best  way  of 
using  it.  The  other  matter  is  now  undergoing  investigation. 

S.  G.  H. — By  fluorescence  is  meant  the  property  possessed  by  certain  solid 
and  liquid  bodies  of  changing  invisible  rays  of  high  refrangibility  into  visible 
rays  of  lower  refrangibility. 


Architect.—].  Remove  the  print  from  the  mount,  and  immerse  in  a  weak 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  This  treatment  frequently  restores  faded 
photographs.— 2.  Ilavo  you  tried  the  cement  for  glass  spoken  of  in  our  last 
number  ? 

C.  L.  Weed  (San  Francisco). — Letter  and  bank  draft  safe  to  hand.  Almanac 
for  1872  forwarded  by  this  mail.  The  amount  received  will  pay  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Journal  to  the  end  of  May,  1873.  Everything  known  concerning 
Edwards’s  processes  have  been  published  in  this  Journal. 

Provincial. — We  are  glad  that  you  arc  so  well  pleased  with  the  beauty  of 
the  tablet,  but  must  for  the  present  decline  to  publish  the  process  by  which 
we  made  the  portrait.  We  hope  to  render  it  still  more  perfect,  after  which 
we  may  publish  the  full  details  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

C.  C.  Cox  (Hardingstone,  Northampton),  in  the  course  of  a  letter,  in  which  he 
thanks  Mr.  Sutton  for  giving  details  of  his  method  of  working  the  wet  pro¬ 
cess,  says  that  he  should  like  to  know  something  about  the  tent  of  our 
foreign  correspondent,  and  not  only  about  the  tent  but  the  outfit  generally. 

“  Dirty  Paws  ”  (Derby). — 1.  Skies  may  be  taken  by  either  the  wet  or  dry 
process. — 2.  The  style  in  question  consists  in  taking  a  large  head  generally 
in  shadow,  and  working  on  the  negative  with  pencil  so  as  to  intensify  the 
lights. — 3.  A  little  gelatine  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  is  often  useful  in  pre¬ 
venting  fog.— 4.  The  formula  that  we  prefer  is  that  given  in  our  last 
Almanac. 

0.  D.  V. — By  iodising  plain  collodion  with  the  salts  mentioned  a  good  working 
collodion  will  be  produced  ;  but  the  silver  bath  must  be  rather  stronger  than 
the  usual  wet-plate  bath,  in  consequence  of  the  large  proportion  of  bromide 
present.  Ordinary  commercial  collodion  will  answer  quite  well,  but  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  bromide  to  it.  Try  an  addition  of  two  grains 
of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  each  ounce. 

K.  K. — Try  the  following  way  of  producing  an  engraved  plate : — Coat  a  nega¬ 
tive  on  the  collodionised  side  with  bichromated  gelatine,  and  when  dry 
expose  to  light,  through  the  negative  of  course.  Wash  in  hot  water,  and 
the  picture  will  be  left  in  relief.  When  dry,  brush  a  little  bronee  powder  or 
blacklead  over  the  surface  so  as  to  render  it  conducting,  and  then  take  a  cast 
in  copper  by  means  of  the  electrotype  process. 

R.  W.  Richards  (Stoke-upon-Trent). — This  correspondent  a  few  weeks  ago 
sent  us  some  specimens  of  sensitised  aibumenised  paper.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  indication  of  discolouration  was  apparent  and  it  printed  to  a  good 
tone.  The  sample  tried  was  prepared  on  the  27th  of  March.  Mr.  Richards 
ought  to  publish  his  method  of  preparing  the  paper  if  he  can  do  so  consis¬ 
tently  with  his  business  relations,  for  those  who  are  first  in  the  field  by  way 
of  publishing  full  details  of  such  a  process  will  reap  most  honour. 

John  Vaughan. — We  fear  that  your  comments,  if  printed,  would  only 
prolong  a  controversy  we  desire  to  see  closed.  The  pictures  forwarded, 
although  interesting  from  the  fact  that  you  have  been  so  long  out  of  practice, 
indicate  under-exposure ;  but  we  think  that  by  adopting  some  modification 
in  the  printing  better  proofs  may  be  obtained.  The  double-combination 
portrait  lens  used  ought  to  have  produced  pictures  in  rather  less  time  than 
that  mentioned  by  you ;  but  the  strength  of  the  light  is  an  element  of  so 
much  power  in  the  computation  that  the  exposures  may  virtually  have  been 
exceedingly  rapid.  The  rapid  rectilinear  requires  a  longer  exposure  than  a 
portrait  lens  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  exposure  required  with  one  lens 
compared  with  another  can  be  determined  by  simple  arithmetical  computation, 
being  aperture  versus  focus. 


Cameo  Vignette.— Mr.  E.  T.  Gassons,  of  Rye,  Sussex,  has  sent  us 
a  specimen  of  an  agreeable  kind  of  effect  produced  by  him  in  cartes , 
and  which  he  designates  as  above.  It  consists  in  surrounding  the  figure 
with  an  oval  white  border,  the  ground  of  the  picture  outside  of  this 
oval  being  of  a  different  tint  to  that  inside  of  it. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  two  Weeks  ending  May  15 ih,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.  it. 
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LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  experience  of  a  landscape  photographer  of  acknowledged  stand¬ 
ing  is  always  well  worth  having.  On  Saturday  last  Mr.  T.  M. 
Brownrigg,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  photography,  delivered  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  plan  of  working  which  he  follows,  and  of  the  many 
points  of  detail  to  which  he  attaches  importance.  Some  of  these 
we  shall  briefly  refer  to ;  but  we  may  remind  our  readers  that  most 
of  the  negatives,  prints  from  which  have  been  published  by  the 
Autotype  Company  in  the  collection  of  Irish  Wood  cind  U  ater,  are 
the  work  of  Mr.  Brownrigg,  who,  though  the  Inspector-General  at 
the  head  of  the  Criminal  Department  of  the  Irish  Constabulary, 
finds  time  to  ply  his  camera  to  excellent  purpose. 

Mr.  Brownrigg  adheres  to  the  wet  process,  and  evidently  looks 
with  little  favour  on  dry-plate  methods.  Using  a  Kinnear  12  X  8 
camera  and  a  convenient  “  bellows”  dark  box,  the  baggage  is  reduced 
almost  to  a  minimum,  and  the  certainty  of  result  is  regarded  as  more 
than  sufficient  compensation  for  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  impedi¬ 
menta.  It  is  a  view  of  the  matter  which  an  enthusiastic  dry-plate 
worker  would  consider  utterly  heterodox  in  the  present  day.  As  Mr. 
Brownrigg  said,  however,  “  I  prefer  a  mess  in  the  field  to  one  in  my 
house;”  and  this  consideration,  in  addition  to  the  other  and  more 
important  one,  viz.,  that  the  operator  with  the  wet  process  can  be 
certain  whether  he  has  obtained  a  good  view  or  not  before  he  leaves 
the  ground,  no  doubt  materially  influence  many  in  still  holding  to 
wet  plates. 

One  of  the  practical  points  we  referred  to  above  is  that,  when  the 
plate  is  coated  with  collodion,  Mr.  Brownrigg  rubs  with  the  finger  at 
the  back  of  the  portion  of  the  film  where  the  collodion  is  thickest,  and 
in  doing  so  facilitates  evaporation  from  this  thicker  part  of  the  film, 
and  the  result  is  the  production  of  a  more  equable  layer.  This  is  one 
of  the  “dodges”  for  effecting  the  same  purpose,  with  which  many  are 
familiar;  but  it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  the  unpleasant  streaks  which 
so  disfigure  some  negatives  are  often  caused  by  a  neglect  of  the 
simple  precaution  above  mentioned.  Of  course,  any  point  which 
serves  to  secure  the  perfection  of  the  negative  is  well  worth  attend- 
!  ing  to. 

Mr.  Brownrigg  believes  in  a  very  full  exposure  and  a  slight  fogging 
of  the  plate  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  best  effects.  We  said 
so  much  upon  this  point  recently  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more 
than  mention  that  this  principle  has  been  acted  upon  to  a  very  full 
extent  in  taking  the  negatives  of  Irish  Wood  and  Water. 

So  far  as  ordinary  practice  is  concerned,  attention  to  the  above- 
mentioned  points  and  the  use  of  a  strong  (fifteen  grain)  iron  solution 
for  development,  and  of  a  weak  iron  and  silver  intensifier,  are  the 
main  features  of  Mr.  Brownrigg’s  work;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  real  secret  of  success  in  the  production  of  pictures  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  management  of  mechanical  details  as  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  cultivated  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  view,  and  in  the 
seizure  of  the  right  time  for  taking  the  negative.  On  this  subject 
few  have  a  better  right  to  speak  than  the  lecturer,  but  on  this  theme 
he  dwelt  less  strongly  than  we  expected.  The  artistic  aspect  of 
landscape  photography  needs  much  more  attention  from  the  mass  of 


photographers  than  it  has  yet  received.  If  the  weather  improve 
dry  plate  work  will  occupy  a  large  amount  of  time  and  consideration, 
but  we  venture  to  hope  that  the  quality  of  picture  rather  than  the 
number  of  negatives  taken  will  engage  the  chief  efforts  during  the 
season  for  field  operations.  Dry  plates  may  be  often  tested  against 
wet  ones  as  easily  on  a  good  subject  as  on  a  poor  one,  and  very 
frequently  with  far  greater  satisfaction,  since  a  well-selected  and 
well-balanced  picture  is  certainly  best  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
good  and  bad  points  of  any  process,  whether  wet  or  dry. 


CONCERNING  SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

“  Plow  progresses  your  investigation  into  the  subject  of  spirit  photo¬ 
graphy  ?”  is  the  tenor  of  numerous  letters  of  which  we  are  in  daily 
receipt.  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  this  query  as  fully  and  fairly 
as  possible.  A  few  weeks  since  we  said  that  facilities  were  to  be 
afforded  to  us  for  examining  the  alleged  phenomena  of  spirit  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Holloway-road,  who  pro¬ 
duced  them  professionally ;  but,  about  the  time  that  we  intended  to 
avail  ourselves  of  this  facility,  circumstances  occurred  which  deter¬ 
mined  us  to  conduct  our  experiments  away  from  any  place  where 
spirit  photographs  were  being  produced  for  profit.  We  accordingly 
took  advantage  of  an  offer  kindly  made  by  Mr.  Guppy  that  we 
should  join  him  in  having  a  thorough,  scientific,  and  systematic 
investigation  in  a  room  of  his  house  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  aided 
by  the  well-known  mediumistic  gifts  of  Airs.  Guppy.  The  present 
state  of  Airs.  Guppy’s  health,  however,  renders  a  temporary  cessation 
of  these  experiments  not  only  expedient  but  necessary.  They  will 
be  resumed  after  a  while. 

So  far  as  concerned  the  obtaining  a  photograph  of  any  other  than 
our  sitter  as  seen  by  our  mortal  vision,  the  result  was  simply  nega¬ 
tive;  our  eyes  have  not  yet  been  gladdened  by  the  appearance  of 
anything  of  a  spiritual  nature.  We  have,  however,  obtained  nume¬ 
rous  good  and  well-lighted  portraits  under  circumstances  which  will 
yield  valuable  materials  for  subsequent  articles. 

It  may  here  be  asked  why  we  did  not  visit  Air.  Hudson’s  studio, 
where  spirit  photographs  were  being  produced  day  by  day.  Our  reply 
is  this : — The  publication  of  a  letter  by  Air.  Guppy  in  our  impression 
of  Alay  3,  the  purport  of  which  was  that,  although  he  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  first  bringing  the  subject  under  public  notice,  he  declined  vouch¬ 
ing  for  the  bona  fides  of  all  but  the  very  few  taken  in  his  own 
presence  and  under  his  own  conditions — the  publication  of  this 
letter,  we  say,  caused  us  to  examine  somewhat  closely  a  number 
of  “  spirit  photographs  ”  as  produced  to  order  by  Air.  Hudson,  and 
sold  by  him  as  genuine,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  AYe 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  surprise  how  any  photographer  could  be  so 
blinded  as  not  to  see  that  such  productions  would  be  certain  to 
provoke  a  perfect  storm  of  hostile  criticism ;  for  more  reckless 
indifference  to  the  necessity  for  removing  those  features  from  which 
photographers  of  ordinary  intelligence  were  certain  to  deduce  im¬ 
posture  we  have  never  seen. 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if  Air.  Hudson  had  been  aware  of  only 
one  way  of  producing  spirit  photographs,  viz.,  photographing  his 
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ghost  clad  in  the  usual  white  habiliments,  and  then  keeping  the  plate 
in  a  bath  either  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  distilled  water  until  a  sitter 
came,  when  the  image  of  the  latter  person  was  taken  on  the  same  plate, 
the  ghost  being,  of  course,  developed  with  the  other.  Our  reasons 
for  this  supposition  are  founded  on  a  consideration  of  tbe  following 
circumstances : — It  happens  that  there  is  a  defect  in  Mr.  Hudson’s 
background,  namely,  a  tear  of  a  triangular  form.  This  defect 
we  saw  very  clearly  in  a  photograph  taken  by  him,  and  on  which 
there  was  no  “  spirit.”  Now  it  curiously  enough  happens  that  in  some 
of  the  spirit  photographs  this  mark  appears  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  picture,  usually  bearing  the  same  relationship  to  both  sitter 
and  ghosts  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  ghost  be  high  up  or  low  down 
on  the  plate  this  mark  has  the  same  relationship  to  the  ghost’s  head 
(assuming  it  to  have  been  standing  in  a  certain  part  of  the  studio)  as 
the  same  mark  repeated  has  to  the  head  of  the  sitter.  Sometimes, 
although  not  always,  these  palpable  evidences  of  double  exposure 
are  hidden  by  paint  upon  the  photograph  ;  the  application  of  the 
tongue  has,  however,  sufficed  to  lay  many  of  them  bare. 

Another  proof  of  double  exposure  is  to  be  found  in  the  pattern  of 
the  carpet — and,  above  all,  in  the  line  of  junction  between  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the  floor — being  repeated  and  seen  through,  or  rather 
upon,  the  legs  or  dresses  of  the  material  sitters.  One  face  which 
has  appeared  in  several  of  these  photographs,  and  which  we  thought 
to  be  a  common  lay  mask,  is  said  to  have  been  recognised  respectively 
as  the  mother,  the  grandmother  (spiritualised),  the  sister,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  persons  with  whom  and  for  whom  it  was  taken. 

It  is  now  quite  well  known  that  legal  advice  has  been  obtained 
relative  to  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hudson  for  imposition,  but  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  are  too  great  to  be  successfully  encountered. 

Mr.  Hudson,  we  learn  from  an  advertisement  in  our  last  number, 
lias  now  determined  to  abstain  from  prosecuting  this  department  of 
his  professional  practice  unless  under  “  special  conditions,”  and  we 
think  that  he  has  not  too  soon  determined  upon  this  course.  It 
needs  no  Solon  to  indicate  what  the  “  special  conditions  ”  will  be. 

The  subject  has  been  very  freely  discussed  in  the  journals  devoted 
to  spiritualism,  and  while  some  stand  out  boldly  for  certain  par¬ 
ticular  specimens  being  genuine,  others  avow  their  conviction  that 
they  are  —  at  least  in  some  instances-— impostures.  Among  the 
former  is  Mr.  Thomas  Slater,  optician,  Euston-road,  who  is  a 
recognised  spiritualist ;  and,  from  having  been  at  one  time  a  maker  of 
photographic  lenses — and  perhaps  is  so  at  present — is  presumed  to 
know  something  about  photography.  He  writes  to  these  organs  to  the 
following  effect : — 

“  I  visited  Mr.  Hudson,  told  him  my  object  in  calling,  and  after  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  on  both  sides,  he  proceeded  to  take  a  negative  of 
me.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  very  good,  clear,  sharp  negative — nothing 
more.  I  requested  him  to  try  another,  which  lie  did,  selecting  indis¬ 
criminately  from  some  previously- used  and  dirty  glasses  one  for  this 
occasion,  and  after  going  through  the  usual  routine  of  cleaning,  done  in 
my  presence,  he  poured  on  the  collodion,  and  placed  it  in  the  bath.  I 
remained  in  the  dark  room  all  the  time  the  plate  was  in  the  bath.  I  saw 
it  put  into  the  camera  frame  and  then  into  the  camera,  which  had  been 
previously  focussed  to  me,  and  all  that  Mr.  Hudson  had  to  do  was  to 
draw  up  the  slide  and  nncover  the  lens.  I  saw  the  slide  drawn  up,  and 
when  sitting  saw  the  cap  or  cover  of  the  camera  removed,  and,  after  the 
usual  exposure,  replaced  on  the  lens.  I  then  accompanied  him  into  the 
dark  room,  and  saw  the  developing  solution  poured  on  the  plate ;  but 
not  a  vestige  of  anything  appeared,  neither  myself  nor  background,  but 
a  semi-opaque  film  all  over  the  plate,  as  if  it  had  been  somewhat  over¬ 
exposed.  I  then  asked  for  another  attempt,  which  was  carried  out 
under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  namely,  that  I  witnessed  the 
whole  proceeding  from  beginning  to  end.  I  must  now,  in  justice  to  the 
‘psychic  force’  gentlemen,  tell  them  that  I  asked  mentally — and  felt 
what  I  ashed—  that  if  it  were  possible  the  spirit  of  my  mother  could 
come  and  stand  by  my  side,  and  with  me  pourtray  her  presence,  to  please 
do  so.  The  result  you  may  or  may  not  have  seen ;  it  is  a  fine  female 
figure  draped  in  white,  standing  before  me  with  her  hand  resting  on  my 
head ;  the  drapery  nearly  covers  the  whole  of  my  body,  leaving  only  the 
head  and  one  hand  visible.  I  need  not  say  I  was  as  pleased  as  I  was 
astonished,  and  felt  determined  to  further  investigate  the  matter,  as  I 
felt  certain  Mr.  Hudson  played  no  trick  on  this  occasion.  Having  read 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  that  the  Editor  thought  it 
very  unlikely  that  he  would  get  any  spirit  pictures  if  he  took  his  own 
instrument  and  plates,  I  took  the  hint  and  did  as  he  suggested,  not  that 
I  doubted  the  artist  or  the  spirits  in  the  least,  I  accordingly  made  a 


new  combination  of  lenses,  and  took  also  a  new  camera  and  several 
glass  plates.  I  did,  in  Mr.  Hudson’s  room,  all  the  looking  on,  and 
I  focussed  the  instrument  to  the  sitter,  and  obtained,  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  a  fine  spirit  picture. 

“It  was  again  repeated  with  another  sitter,  and  with  like  success; 
collusion  or  trickery  was  altogether  out  of  the  question.  After  the  last 
attempt  I  felt  further  induced  to  carry  out  an  optical  arrangement  for 
spirit  photography,  and  knowing,  as  most  scientific  men  do,  that  tho 
invisible  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the  most  active  chemically,  I  resolved 
to  exemplify  to  sceptics  that  with  such  an  instrument  as  I  now  had 
made,  and  would  use,  we  could  take  portraits  of  the  sitters,  although 
the  colour  of  the  glass  was  such  that  only  in  the  strongest  light  could 
the  person  focussing  see  the  sitter  at  all.  No  one  was  more  astonished 
than  Mr.  Hudson,  after  seeing  me  focus  the  instrument  to  a  lady  sitting 
in  the  chair,  to  find  not  only  a  sharp,  well-defined  negative,  with  good 
half-tone ;  but  also  standing  by  the  lady  was  a  line  spirit  figure,  draped 
in  black  and  white.  The  exposure  was  not  any  longer  than  with  the 
usual  lenses  of  the  same  aperture  and  focal  length,  namely,  two  and 
a-half  inch  lenses,  with  two-stops ;  the  focus  from  the  back  lens  five 
inches. 

“We  tried  another  with,  if  possible,  better  success;  the  sitter  was  a 
little  child  belonging  to  the  lady  just  mentioned,  and  the  result  was  a 
female  figure  standing  by  the  child. 

“I  think  Mr.  Hudson  was  quite  satisfied  that  other  persons’  instru¬ 
ments  and  plates  answered  the  purpose  just  as  well  as  his  own.  If  he 
is  not  satisfied  on  that  score  I  am ;  for  not  a  move  nor  a  thing  did  he  do 
to  these,  my  own  plates ,  unobserved  by  me.  There  was  no  room  for  any 
transparency  to  be  placed  in  the  frame  of  the  camera,  nor  was  there  any 
device  used  on  these  occasions.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Enmore  Park,  Norwood, 
who  is  a  leading  London  spiritualist,  writes  in  the  Medium  of  Friday 
last  with  respect  to  spirit  photographs  in  the  following  significant 
terms,  and  under  the  heading  of  “  Sham  Spirit  Photographs:" — 

“  With  the  tide  of  many  impulsive  spiritualists  running  against  me, 
who  trust,  but  do  not — perhaps  cannot — trace  from  effect  to  cause,  I 
refuse  to  take  the  advice  of  an  ardent  photographic  spiritualist  to 
‘denounce  the  fraud,  the  cheat,’  &c.,  and  will  merely  keep  my  oars 
paddling  against  the  tide  of  tongue  and  pen  by  saying  that  many 
coffee-dealers  have  no  faith  in  coffee,  but  a  great  deal  in  chicory  ;  when, 
therefore,  customers  drop  in  for  ground  coffee,  they  are  supplied  with 
chicory  at  best  coffee  prices,  it  being  considered  by  the  sellers  the 
better  article. 

“  Two  out  of  the  three  parcles  of  spirit-coffee  I  bought  at  Holloway 
I  found  on  testing  were  chicory.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it  before  a 
magistrate. 

“  It  may  be  interesting  to  many,  and  it  is  desirable,  that  I  should 
state  that,  being  dissatisfied  with  certain  photographs,  I  accepted  the 
‘  desire  to  examine  for  myself.  ’  I  twice  took  my  own  plates,  bought  at 
a  glazier’s,  and  my  own  sitters.  I  saw  the  operator  go  through  his 
process  in  the  darkened  room.  All  was  correct  and  straightforward, 
even  to  focussing  the  sitters  ;  hut,  though  on  the  plates  were  clearly- 
defined  pictures  of  the  sitters,  there  were  no  ghosts. 

“  I  have  had  shown  to  me,  supplied  by  spiritualists,  photographs.  I 
can  only  say  I  was  not  in  the  darkened  room  when  they  were  produced. 
They  show  evident  indications  of  ‘make-ups.’ 

“Mr.  Josty,  photographer,  of  Bristol,  beats  us  in  London.  He  will 
supply  any  quantity  of  sham  ghosts  of  superior  finish  to  ordinary 
pattern,  and  will  allow  the  sitter’s  friend  to  see  the  operation  of 
coating,  bath,  slide,  developing,  &c.,  in  the  darkened  room.  I  have 
before  me  four  artistic  ethereal  shams.  “  John  Jones. 

‘‘  Note.  — On  Saturday  I  will  send  for  exhibition  at  15,  Southampton- 
row,  Holborn,  a  picture-frame  full  of  ghost-photographs : — 

“  First  Bow. — Hollo  w-way  alleged  ghosts. 

“Second  Row. — Solid-way  sham  ghosts. 

“  Third  Row. — Cheapside  sham  ghosts. 

“The  first  row  by  Mr.  Hudson;  the  second  by  Mr.  Josty,  of  Bristol; 
and  the  third  by  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Tate,  of  45,  Cheapside. — J.  J.” 

The  matter  therefore  stands  thus: — Many  spiritualists  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  possibility  of  taking  spirit  photographs,  and  attribute 
everything  effected  in  this  direction  to  imposture.  Many  believe  that 
spirit  photography  may  be  possible,  and  that  some  few  may  have 
been  taken,  although  a  large  portion  are,  to  use  the  expressive 
language  of  Mr.  Jones,  “chicory;”  while  a  few  believe  in  the 
spiritualistic  reality  of  everything  submitted  for  their  inspection, 
and  ignore  all  endeavours  to  account  for  such  alleged  phenomena 
except  on  the  spirit  hypothesis. 

We  may  here  state  that  among  those  who  have  given  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  reality  of  the  phenomena  are  the  names  of  some  whose 
testimony  we  could  not  accept — not  from  any  want  of  appreciation 
of  either  their  honesty  or  their  intellectual  acumen,  but  simply 
because  they  have  not  a  sufficient  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
of  photography. 
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The  editor  of  the  Spiritualist  speaking  of  “sham  ghost”  pictures, 
says  that  “there  are  live  chief  methods  by  which  photographers  can 
produce  artificial  spirit  pictures  — 

“  1.  By  collusion  of  the  sitter.  The  person  who  acts  the  ghost 
jumps  aside  in  the  middle  of  the  exposure  of  the  plate  in  the  camera. 
The  sitter  receives  the  proper  length  of  exposure ;  but,  as  the  ‘  ghost  ’ 
was  only  in  the  field  of  view  half  the  time,  an  image  of  the  furniture 
behind  him  afterwards  fails  on  the  plate,  thus  in  the  finished  prints 
the  said  furniture  is  dimly  seen  through  the  ghostly  figure.  The  best 
imitation  ghost  pictures  are  produced  in  this  way;  but,  as  the  scores  of 
high-class  people  who  have  been  to  Mr.  Hudson  would  not  aid  or  abet 
any  imposture,  this  method  of  producing  spirit  pictures  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  from  further  consideration. 

“2.  By  double  printing  upon  paper — that  is  to  say,  printing  the 
sitter  from  one  negative  and  the  ghost  from  the  other  on  the  same 
piece  of  paper.  Mr.  Hudson,  however,  always  shows  the  negative  with 
the  spirit  and  sitter  upon  it  to  the  sitter,  directly  after  the  plate  is  deve¬ 
loped,  and  within  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  taken  from  the  camera. 

“3.  By  using  a  plate  of  glass  in  such  a  molecular  state  that,  when 
clean  to  the  eye,  it  has  an  invisible  ghost  picture  upon  it,  which  deve- 
lopes  and  becomes  visible  in  any  negative  afterwards  taken  on  the  plate 
Pictures  can  be  taken  in  this  way  by  using  peculiar  samples  of  glass  and 
chemicals  selected  for  the  purpose;  but  the  ghostly  images  thus  pro¬ 
duced  are  very  faint,  and  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  their  production. 

“4.  By  double  exposure  at  long  intervals.  A  plate  is  exposed  on  the 
person  who  acts  the  ghost;  it  is  not  developed,  but  put  away  wet  in  a 
damp  box,  and  kept  for  lialf-an-liour  or  more.  The  weaker  the  solution 
of  free  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  face  of  the  plate,  and  the  cooler  the 
weather,  the  longer  will  the  plate  keep  after  the  first  exposure.  When 
a  sitter  afterwards  comes  in  a  picture  is  taken  of  him  on  another  part  of 
the  same  plate,  so  that  in  the  development  the  sitter  and  the  ghost 
come  out  together. 

“5.  By  printing  from  a  dense  positive  a  ghost  picture  on  one  part  of 
the  plate,  by  diffused  light,  between  the  development  and  sensitising  of 
the  plate. 

Now,  with  all  deference  to  our  contemporary,  there  are  other  and 
better  ways  of  producing  ghost  pictures  than  those  mentioned.  For 
the  matter  of  that  we  can  produce  a  “  spirit  photograph  ”  under  the 
following  circumstances : — An  experienced  photographer  shall  come 
into  the  dark  room  with  us,  and  having  brought  with  him  his  own 
plate,  shall  collodionise  it,  immerse  it  in  the  bath,  and  transfer  it  to 
the  slide,  we  refraining  from  touching  it  all  the  time ;  he  shall  then 
expose  it  on  any  sitter  he  may  have  brought  with  him,  we  not  going 
near  the  camera ;  he  shall  then  remove  it  from  the  camera,  take  it 
into  the  dark  room,  and  develope  it  himself,  and  a  spirit  figure  will 
he  developed  in  addition  to  the  person  ivlio  sat.  In  stating  this  we 
would  not  for  a  single  moment  seek  to  discredit  Mr.  Slater’s  powers 
of  observation ;  we  only  state  what  we  can  do,  without  being  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  any  special  mediumistic  ability.  We  may 
eventually  publish  this  and  some  other  equally  good  methods  by 
which  “spirit  photographs”  can  be  taken  with  such  remote  chances 
of  detection  that  we  should  allow  all  our  acts  to  be  closely  scruti¬ 
nised  by  three  non-spiritual  photographers. 

Some  writers  in  journals  devoted  to  spiritualism  talk  much  about 
“  test  conditions”  being  applied  to  the  taking  of  spirit  photographs. 
What  stricter  “test,”  we  ask,  can  they  suggest  than  that  just 
described?  It  is  arrant  nonsense  to  assume  the  genuineness  of  such 
productions  because  the  operator  allows  a  person  who  may  or  may 
not  be  quite  ignorant  of  photography  to  look  on  while  he  is  preparing 
or  developing  the  plate.  Let  the  following  illustration  suffice  to 
explode  “tests”  of  the  kind  hinted  at: — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson 
advertises  in  the  Medium  that  he  takes  “  spirit  photographs  ”  through 
his  own  mediumship,  and  without  fail,  at  a  guinea  a  dozen.  Now, 
we  know,  and  quite  approve  of,  his  motive  in  doing  so.  He  practises 
no  deception  whatever,  for  he  merely  asserts  that  they  are  quite  as 
genuine  as  those  taken  elsewhere,  but  never  allows  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  guarantees  that  the  figures  which  may  appear  on  the  plate 
are  representations  of  “  departed  friends.”  Well,  we  sat  to  him  for 
a  portrait  a  few  days  ago  in  which  it  was  understood  a  “  spirit”  was 
to  appear,  and  we  beg  special  attention  to  the  following: — We  saw, 
in  the  dark  room,  a  new  plate  picked  out  from  those  cleaned  and  set 
aside  for  use  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  a  business  in  which  over 
three  score  and  ten  negatives  had  been  taken  the  previous  day  (Whit 
Monday).  We  initialled  the  collodion  film  before  the  plate  went 
into  the  bath,  watched  it  all  the  time  it  was  being  sensitised,  saw  it 
transferred  to  the  dark  slide,  taken  into  the  glass  room  and  trans¬ 


ferred  to  the  camera,  the  slide  not  having  been  lost  sight  of  for 
a  moment.  After  exposure,  xve  removed  it  from  the  camera  and 
developed  it,  and  a  figure  appeared  on  it  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
sitter.  Now,  how  was  this  done?  or  at  what  stage  was  the  etherialised 
being  imprinted  on  the  plate?  We  know,  but  respect  the  confidence 
in  which  the  information  was  imparted.  The  method,  however,  is 
different  to  that,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred ;  but  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  effective  to  prevent  any  person  from  readily  discovering  it. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  in  these  remarks  we  have  alto¬ 
gether  avoided  the  subject  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  real  spirit 
photographs.  Of  our  own  knowledge  we  can  say  nothing  respecting 
them,  and  our  experiments  have  necessarily  ceased  for  a  time.  But 
we  have  written  to  little  purpose  if  we  have  failed  to  convey  our 
entire  belief  in  the  existence  of  numerous  manufactured  photographs 
of  this  kind  which  have  been  sold  as  real  spirit  photographs;  and 
spiritualists  themselves  are  interested  in  the  suppression  of  such  a 
branch  of  manufacture.  Already,  it  is  said,  some  of  them  are  taking 
proper  steps  to  ensure  this. 

We  have  gone  into  this  matter  at  greater  length  than  we  had 
intended  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  soon  again  revert  to 
the  subject. 

SALICINE  PRESERVATIVE. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  further  instalment  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Beechey’s  experiments  with  collodio-bromide  plates.  The 
reverend  gentleman’s  experiences  with  preservatives  or  organifiers 
appear  to  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  pyrogallic  acid  and  ale 
mixture  gives  “  decidedly  the  best,  quickest,  clearest,  and  most 
intense  ”  results  without  addition  of  silver,  that  tannin  gives  very 
slow  work,  and  that  gum  is  an  abomination. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  writer  into  the  difficult  questions  involved 
in  the  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  organifiers  in  the  sensi¬ 
tive  film,  but  content  ourselves  with  a  few  words  about  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley’s  last  addition  to  his  organifier,  viz.,  salicine.  Canon 
Beechey  finds  that  the  salicine  preservative  gives  rather  quicker 
work  than  his  favourite  pyrogallic  acid  and  ale  mixture,  but  omits  to 
mention  whether  the  comparison  is  in  other  respects  in  favour  of 
Colonel  Wortley’s  preparation. 

The  salicine  referred  to  is  a  body  analogous  to  tannin,  and  is 
extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  willow.  The  two  substances  are,  as 
we  have  just  said,  analogous,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  decompose 
in  a  similar  manner  when  treated  with  dilute  acids — tannin  breaking 
up  under  these  circumstances  into  a  sugar  and  gallic  acid;  while 
salicine  in  a  similar  way  affords  a  sugar  and  a  body  called  saliretin. 
At  this  point,  however,  the  similarity  disappears.  The  record  of  one 
or  two  experiments  will  make  this  clear. 

A  solution  of  salicine  was  taken,  and  to  it  nitrate  of  silver  added ; 
no  discolouration  took  place  even  after  long  standing.  The  clear 
liquid  was  now  boiled,  and  after  about  five  minutes’  heating  a  dis¬ 
tinct  brown  tint  was  developed,  indicating,  of  course,  an  attempt  at 
reduction.  The  liquid  was  now  treated  with  ammonia;  a  whitish 
precipitate  made  its  appearance  at  first,  but  on  continuing  the  addi¬ 
tions  of  the  volatile  alkali  the  precipitate  disappeared.  Now  on 
warming  the  liquid  again  the  brownish  colour  was  increased,  but  no 
metallic  silver  made  its  appearance  until  after  very  prolonged 
standing. 

A  solution  of  tannin  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  same 
way  became  but  little  discoloured  in  the  cold,  but,  on  heating,  the 
well-known  brown  tint  was  developed,  and  silver  speedily  deposited. 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  alkaline  tannate  instantly  threw 
down  silver. 

These  experiments  are  sufficient  to  show  that  whatever  advantage 
is  gained — assuming  that  such  is  the  case — by  the  addition  of 
salicine  to  the  preservative,  it  cannot  be  in  consequence  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  powerful  reducing  properties,  for  it  does  not  possess  such 
power  in  any  marked  degree. 


We  wish  photographers  throughout  England  (in  Scotland  the  caution 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  needed)  to  know  that  if  they  pursue 
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their  calling  on  Sunday  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  person  who 
chooses  to  lodge  an  information  and  appear  against  them.  A  legal 
sword  hangs  over  their  head,  which  at  any  moment  may  drop  and 
lead  to  their  being  mulcted  in  the  sum  of — five  shillings  !  This  is 
an  amount  of  fine  which  will  only  provoke  the  laughter  of  those  who 
drive  a  Sunday  trade  to  the  extent  of  sixty  or  seventy  negatives, 
each  of  which  represents  more  than  the  sum  mentioned.  In 
London  the  numerous  Sunday  photographers  enjoy  an  immunity 
evidently  not  participated  in  by  their  brethren  in  some  of  the  other 
towns  and  cities  of  the  empire.  For  example :  we  learn  that 
at  Birmingham,  on  Friday  last,  Mr.  Samuel  Dawson,  photographer) 
of  Hockley-hill,  appeared  before  the  magistrate  at  the  police  court 
to  answer  to  the  charge  of  having  exercised  his  calling  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher  on  the  previous  Sunday,  the  information  having  been  laid 
by  a  local  detective.  Mr.  Dawson  admitted  the  offence,  but  pleaded 
that  he  only  did  the  same  as  other  photographers  in  the  town  were 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  Two  blacks,  however,  don’t  make  a  white  ; 
and  the  magistrate,  apparently  desirous  of  dealing  as  leniently  as 
possible  in  the  case,  inquired  if  he  had  been  cautioned,  and  on  its 
transpiring  that  defendant  had  several  times  been  the  subject  of  this 
police  courtesy,  he  was  fined  five  shillings  and  costs.  With  this  verdict 
defendant  expressed  his  dissatisfaction,  saying  that  he  had  been 
punished  for  doing  no  more  than  others  of  his  profession  in  Bir¬ 
mingham.  The  magistrate  did  not  admit  the  force  of  the  objection, 
but  promised  that  if  the  others  were  brought  before  him  they  would 
be  treated  in  like  manner.  We  presume  that  after  this  the  Birming¬ 
ham  police  magistrate  will  have  plenty  of  work  in  this  direction  ; 
but  what  would  be  the  result  should  similar  police  prosecutions 
become  epidemic  in  London  ? 


We  learn  from  the  London  police  reports  that  on  Saturday  last  a 
poor  woman  applied  to  the  magistrate  presiding  over  the  Thames 
police  court  for  Lis  advice  under  the  following  circumstances: — She 
had  been  in  the  habit,  she  said,  of  going  to  the  “  Horn  of  Plenty  ” 
public  house  in  the  Globe-road,  Mile-end,  for  half-a-pint  of  beer 
when  her  work  was  done.  A  few  days  ago  she  entered  the  house  to 
have  her  usual  half-pint.  The  landlord  kindly  invited  her  to  sit 
down,  and  handing  her  a  quart  pot  asked  her  to  have  a  drop  of  beer. 
While  she  was  sitting  down  with  the  pot  in  her  hand  a  person  took 
her  portrait;  but  the  first  intimation  she  had  of  her  likeness  having 
been  taken  was  seeing  it  hanging  behind  the  bar  “  as  large  as  life.” 
What  business,  she  asked,  had  any  person  to  take  her  portrait 
without  her  consent  ?  She  wanted  to  know  if  she  could  not  have 
the  portrait  destroyed.  She  could  not  see  what  interest  a  person 
could  have  in  taking  her  portrait  and  making  her  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  magistrate  said  he  could  not 
advise  the  applicant  to  have  the  portrait  destroyed.  If  all  persons 
complained  of  their  portraits  being  published  against  their  will  in 
such  periodicals  as  Punch ,  and  other  comic  papers,  there  would  be 
plenty  of  employment.  The  applicant  left  the  court  much  dis¬ 
appointed.  With  due  deference  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
magistrate  we  beg  to  say  that  it  has  already  been  ruled  that  if  a 
photographer  or  artist  exhibits  publicly  a  portrait  of  any  person 
against  his  or  her  will,  the  person  so  portrayed  may  break  the  glass 
of  the  showcase,  if  necessary,  and  destroy  the  portrait.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  portrait  be  a  caricature,  such  as  will  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  it  into  ridicule  and  contempt,  it  is  competent  for  the  person 
so  ridiculed  to  bring  an  action  for  libel.  If  the  beer-loving  lady 
should  adopt  either  of  these  methods  of  redressing  her  grievance,  we 
have  a  strong  conviction  that  she  will  gain  her  end,  the  magisterial 
dictum  notwithstanding. 


URANIUM  IN  COLLODION. 

The  imperfect  details  which  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has  thought 
proper  to  give  of  his  mode  of  producing  his  new  dry  plates  have 
given  rise,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  a  multitude  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  experiments,  a  multitude  of  failures,  and,  consequently,  to  a 
considerable  number  of  dissatisfied  chemists  and  photographers. 
Numerous  letters  have  been  written  showing  that  the  writers  are 
clamorous  for  more  details,  and  denouncing  those  who  have 


excited  hopes  only  to  delude  them  by  so  small  a  modicum  of  infor¬ 
mation;  while  others  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  chief  novelty 
introduced — that  of  an  expensive  salt  in  large  quantity — is  merely 
“  the  red  herring  trailed  across  the  scent,”  and  that  if  used  it  will  he 
found  absolutely  inoperative,  if  not  injurious.  We  by  no  m<  ana  en¬ 
dorse  this  view.  We  accept  Colonel  Wortley ’s  formula  in  perfect 
good  faith. 

Some  of  these  statements,  however,  have  been  so  precise,  and 
apparently  founded  on  serious  experiment,  that  we  have  been  led  to 
repeat  them,  and  the  results  are  certainly  curious  and  deserving  of 
attention. 

A  plate  coated  with  collodion  made  after  the  published  formula 
was  immersed  in  a  dish  of  distilled  water  containing  about  ten 
ounces  of  that  fluid.  It  was  frequently  moved  up  and  down  with  a 
silver  hook  until  the  greasiness  had  been  entirely  removed,  when  it 
was  set  on  end  and  allowed  to  drain.  To  the  washing  liquor  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  added  ;  this  precipitated  chloride  of 
silver,  which  was  removed  by  filtration.  To  the  clear  filtrate  am¬ 
monia  was  added,  when  a  bulky  yellow  precipitate  fell  in  large 
quantity,  showing  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  uranium  salt  had 
left  the  film  for  the  washing  liquor.  To  ascertain  whether  the  whole 
could  be  so  removed  we  poured  a  drachm  of  the  uranium  collodion 
into  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  agitated  the  llocculent  precipitate  with 
a  rod,  collected  it  and  immersed  it  in  a  pint  of  fresh  water,  and 
repeated  the  washing  as  before.  The  precipitated  xyloidine  thus 
washed  was  collected,  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  dried,  incine¬ 
rated,  and  the  ash  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The  solution,  tested 
carefully  for  silver  and  uranium,  showed  the  presence  of  the  former, 
but  none  whatever  of  the  latter. 

We  are  justified  in  asserting,  therefore,  that  no  combination  takes 
place  between  the  other  ingredients  of  the  collodion  and  the  uranium 
salt;  and  that  it  is  present  in  more  or  less  quantity  according  to  the 
amount  of  washing  which  the  plate  has  received,  existing  merely 
in  the  state  of  mixture  and  not  in  chemical  combination. 

But  if  this  be  the  case,  and  if  its  presence  be  really  beneficial — of 
which  there  is  at  present  no  proof,  inasmuch  as  the  superior  qualities 
of  Colonel  Wortley’s  plates  may  not  be  due  to  this  homoeopathic  dose, 
but  to  other  causes  overlooked  by  him — why  should  so  large  a 
quantity  of  the  expensive  salt  be  introduced  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
removing  it  in  the  subsequent  washing?  Why  not  give  the  in finitesi-  i 
mal  dose  by  flooding  the  plate  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  salt  after 
the  washing,  as  is  done  in  the  like  case  with  other  preservatives  and 
accelerators?  It  is  well  known  that  the  freshly-precipitated  xylodine 
is  like  a  sponge,  and  that  fluids  readily  mix  within  it,  as  if  within  an 
ordinary  vessel.  Immersion  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium  of 
definite  strength,  until  the  fluids  have  had  time  to  mix,  is  undoubtedly 
a  more  certain  mode  of  giving  a  definite  dose  of  the  accelerating  salt 
than  the  introduction  of  one  hundred  times  the  necessary  quantity 
followed  by  washing  in  an  undefined  quantity  of  water  for  an 
indefinite  period  ;  for  the  greasiness  will  be  removed  in  more  or  less  | 
time  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  depending,  as  it 
does,  upon  the  more  or  less  ready  escape  of  the  volatile  fluids, 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Mr.  Henry  Cooper  has  alleged  that  in  his  view  the  benefit  of  the 
uranium  salt  is  to  ensure  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  emulsion.  It 
would  be  strange  if  it  should  possess  this  property,  and  would  be  a  [ 
marked  instance  of  the  successful  application  of  the  homoeopathic 
principle,  “  similici  similibus  curantur ,”  because  the  ethereal  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  uranium  was  shown  both  by  Bucholz  and  Mala- 
guti  to  be  of  most  unstable  properties.  Slightly  heated  it  evolves 
heat  spontaneously,  boils  with  the  greatest  violence,  gives  off 
nitrous  ether,  and  deposits  nearly  pure  uranic  oxide.  It  is  equally 
decomposed  when  exposed  to  light,  with  nearly  the  same  phe¬ 
nomena. 

But  why  should  this  emulsion  be  kept  with  excess  of  nitrate 
present?  A  neutral  emulsion  will  keep  indefinitely.  Why  not- 
prepare  the  plate  with  a  neutral  emulsion,  wash  away  the  alcoholic 
fluids,  and  then  give  a  final  wash  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ■ 
of  definite  strength  with  or  without  the  addition  of  the  uranium  salt? 

Or  the  nitrate  of  silver  with  or  without  uranium  may  be  kept  in  sepa¬ 
rate  solution,  and  added  to  the  emulsion  shortly  previous  to  its  use. 
We  believe  the  former  plan  will  prove  the  better  one,  as  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  salts  thus  communicated  to  the  film  can  be  dosed  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  depending  as  they  do  upon  the  strength  of  the 
solution  communicated  to  the  film  in  lieu  of  the  washing  water 
retained  by  it;  whereas  the  amount  of  the  silver  and  uranium  salts 
left,  when  the  collodion  is  used  as  recommended  by  Colonel  Wortley 
will  entirely  depend  upon  the  amount  of  washing  water  employed 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  fluid,  and  upon  the  time  given  to  the 
operation.  Geokge  Markham,  M.D* 
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ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

Having  been  solicited  by  our  esteemed  Secretary  to  give  a  short 
paper  on  the  method  I  adopt  in  the  making-up  of  my  pictures,  I 
have  tried  to  oblige  as  far  as  my  time  would  allow  me ;  but  I  felt 
much  at  a  loss  to  know  how  I  should  be  able  to  convey  clearly  to  the 
members  in  writing  how  my  work  has  been  executed,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  information,  if  not  very  profitable,  at  least 
interesting.  To  accomplish  this  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  and  simplest  way  would  be  to  exhibit  the  sketches  and  pictures 
side  by  side  for  inspection,  trusting  that  they  might  compensate  for 
any  want  of  clearness  in  my  explanation ;  for  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  would  much  rather  make  up  a  picture  than  describe  one  with  the 
pen.  Still,  if  my  description  prove  of  any  benefit  to  the  Society 
or  to  my  brother  photographers,  I  shall  not  regret  making  the 
attempt. 

My  time  has  been  very  limited  for  the  task ;  for  from  five  or  six  in 
the  morning  until  dusk  I  am  usually  fully  engaged  in  my  ordinary 
work,  so  that  little  time  remains  for  either  writing  or  the  making-up 
of  pictures.  It  is  only  the  love  I  have  for  this  description  of  work, 
an  d  the  pleasure  I  feel  whilst  engaged  in  it,  that  induces  me  to  steal 
a  few  hours  from  my  daily  occupation,  whenever  a  chance  offers. 
Despite,  however,  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  I  always  prefer 
doing  the  whole  of  my  work  as  far  as  possible,  my  reasons  for  this 
being  that  I  think  the  artist  who  conceives  the  idea  for  an  artistic 
portrait  or  picture — whether  he  be  painter  or  photographer — is  the 
only  man  that  can  work  out  that  idea  to  the  end  successfully.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  photographer  who  poses  and  lights  up  his  model 
with  a  desire  to  represent  that  which  lie  has  formed  in  his  mind,  is 
the  only  man  that  ought  to  develope  the  negative,  retouch  it,  if  such 
be  needful,  doing  just  what  is  absolutely  essential  and  no  more,  and 
print  from  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  at  the  present  day,  most  are  aware 
that  there  are  many  little  points,  or  dodges  as  some  call  them,  which 
we  have  the  power  to  adopt  to  produce  certain  effects,  both  in  the 
developing  and  printing,  and  in  this  way  we  are  enabled  sometimes 
to  give  to  the  picture  a  much  greater  artistic  effect.  And  from 
experience  I  know  that  little  points  carefully  attended  to,  even  in 
developing,  often  become  in  the  end  great  ones ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  an  impossibility  to  convey  these  successfully  to  an  operator, 
even  supposing  he  were  equal  to  yourself,  for  he  would  never  think, 
or  even  venture  to  do  on  his  own  responsibility  what  you  would,  in 
order  to  make  the  negative  everything  you  desired. 

Before  commencing  to  describe  the  making-up  of  the  pictures, 
gome  may  feel  disappointed  if  I  do  not  say  a  few  words  on  the  method 
of  producing  the  negative,  as  well  as  the  finished  result;  for  how 
often  do  we  hear  at  our  exhibitions  such  a  remark  as — “  I  wonder 
what  formula  and  lens  were  used  to  produce  such  a  fine  picture  ?”  as 
though  these  were  in  truth  the  main  things  needful.  Feeling  a  desire 
.0  gratify  all,  and  that  none  may  feel  disappointed,  I  will  here  freely 
];ive  my  modus  operandi  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  I  feel  some¬ 
what  diffident  in  thus  occupying  the  time  of  the  meeting  in  describing 
that  which  every  photographer  knows,  or  ought  to  know  ;  but  I  will 
be  as  brief  and  concise  as  I  possibly  can. 

In  the  first  place  I  will  commence  with  the  plate.  Up  to  the 
iresent  time  I  have  not  used  any  preliminary  coating.  For  cleaning 
imposes  I  make  up  a  solution  of — 


Hydrochloric  acid .  4  ounces. 

Citric  acid  .  1  ounce. 

Water  .  1  pint. 


Chis  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Webster  recommended.  After  roughening 
he  edges  of  the  glass,  I  rub  both  sides  with  a  piece  of  old  cotton 
tocking  dipped  in  the  solution,  placing  one  plate  upon  the  other 
mtil  all  have  been  so  treated.  They  are  then  washed  in  three 
hanges  of  clean  water,  and  dried  off  with  cloths  kept  exclusively  for 
hat  purpose.  When  wanted  for  use  I  give  them  a  final  polish  with 


,  solution  of — 

Liquid  ammonia  .  2  parts. 

Alcohol  .  1  part. 


V  few  dabs  of  this  applied  from  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  the 
inger  to  an  old  cotton  stocking,  and  rubbed  upon  the  plate  until  dry, 
mffices  to  polish  the  surface.  In  the  summer,,  if  very  hot,  I  some- 
imes  add  a  few  drops  of  water  to  prevent  the  liquid  evaporating  too 
piickly.  I  have  used  this  polishing  mixture  for  the  last  eight  years 
>r  more,  and  I  can  recommend  it  for  giving  a  chemically  clean  plate 
vith  more  certainty  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other  I  have 
ried.  Should  the  plates  have  been  used,  place  them  in  a  boiling 
olution  of  common  soda  and  water,  or  Manby’s  cleansing  crystals 
or  washing,  until  the  film  slips  off;  then  well  rinse  and  treat  them 
is  though  they  were  new  plates. 


My  bath  is  made  up  of  thirty-five  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  I  prefer  and  always  use  cold  boiled  water,  finding  it  much 
safer  than  a  great  deal  of  the  distilled  that  is  purchased ;  in  fact,  I 
use  this  water  for  the  mixing  of  all  my  chemicals.  When  first  made 
I  do  not  iodise  my  bath,  for  a  few  plates  does  that  sufficiently  ;  and 
I  may  here  state  that  it  is  now  several  years  since  I  had  occasion  to 
make  up  a  new  bath.  I  have  three  in  all,  two  out  sunning  whilst 
the  other  is  in  work ;  and  as  soon  as  the  one  in  use  shows  the  least 
sign  of  fog  I  pour  it  into  an  empty  bottle,  and  put  this  into  a  pan  of 
cold  water,  placing  a  piece  of  wood  under  the  bottle  to  prevent 
breakage.  It  is  then  put  upon  the  fire  and  boiled  for  five  or  six 
hours,  to  drive  off  as  much  ether  and  alcohol  as  possible.  When 
cold  it  is  made  up  to  the  proper  quantity  and  strength  and  put  out  to 
sun;  there  it  remains  until  the  other  two  in  their  turn  are  being 
worked.  I  do  not  add  an  alkali  before  sunning,  nor  an  acid  after  it 
has  been  filtered  into  the  bath  for  use.  I  always  try  a  plate,  and 
invariably  find  it  in  good  working  order.  The  bath  is,  of  course, 
carefully  washed  and  dried  before  receiving  the  solution. 

The  collodion  I  use  is  a  commercial  one.  When  poured  upon  the 
plate  and  sufficiently  set  it  is  lowered  into  the  bath  very  slowly  and 
moved  about  a  few  times,  thereby  preventing  any  lines  of  the  dipper. 
When  ready  I  raise  it  slowly  again  out  of  the  bath,  so  that  there  is 
no  necessity  to  wait  for  draining ;  and,  moreover,  the  formation  of 
those  annoying  oyster-shell  or  matt  stains  in  developing  are  thus 
materially  obviated.  I  know  that  a  great  many  recommend  raising 
the  plate  out  of  the  bath  quickly,  to  prevent,  as  they  say,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  pinholes.  These  may,  however,  be  in  a  great  measure 
obviated  by  drawing  a  slip  of  blotting-paper  over  the  top  of  the  bath. 
But  even  supposing  this  does  not  thoroughly  clear  the  solution, 
between  the  two  evils  better,  I  say,  have  a  few  pinholes  than  the 
plate  covered  with  matt  stains.  As  a  further  precaution,  before 
placing  the  plate  in  the  dark  slide,  I  wipe  the  back  with  a  piece  of 
cotton  rag  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  place  bits  of  blotting-paper  at 
each  corner  of  the  plate-holder. 

The  model  being  arranged  and  lighted  to  my  satisfaction,  and  all 
ready,  I  expose  fully  ;  for  I  find  it  is  much  better  to  give  a  little  too 
much  time  than  too  little.  With  the  former  it  is  six  chances  to  one, 
with  care  and  a  quick  eye,  that  an  excellent  negative  is  secured, 
while  in  an  under-exposed  negative  all  the  care  and  pushing  of  the 
developer  are  hopeless.  I  never  depend  upon  retouching  to  make 
perfect  an  under-exposed  plate  ;  it  is  far  better  to  take  it  over  again, 
for  by  so  doing  3?ou  save  yourself  much  time,  trouble,  and  vexation. 
When  I  describe  my  pictures  I  will  mention  the  exposure  I  gave  to 
each,  to  show  you  that  I  was  not  afraid  of  giving  a  few  seconds  too 
much. 

My  developer  is  a  very  simple  one.  I  keep  three  bottles  by  me  iff 
the  dark  room.  No.  1  contains — 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  5  drachms. 

Water . 20  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  . .  3  drachms. 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  .  3  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  3  ,, 

Water .  20  ounces. 

No.  3. 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  10  drachms. 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia .  10  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid .  5  „ 

Water .  20  ounces. 

You  will  perceive  I  do  not  use  alcohol ;  and  I  have  always  found 
that  the  simpler  the  developer  the  more  certain  and  better  it  works. 
I  prefer  the  developer  fresh— that  is,  from  one  to  three  or  four  days’ 
old  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  do  not  make  up  a  large  quantity  at  once. 
I  mix  my  developer  according  to  the  light  and  the  subject ;  so  I 
cannot  give  any  absolute  rules  for  the  mixing  further  than  state  that 
the  lighter  the  subject — a  lady  in  white,  for  example — the  weaker 
should  be  the  developer,  and  vice  versa.  This  fact,  I  have  no  doubt, 
most  operators  are  familiar  with,  all  that  is  required  being  a  little 
judgment.  I  have  tried,  I  suppose,  nearl}’-  all  the  developers  that 
have  been  highly  spoken  of  in  the  journals,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  always  been  obliged  to  return  to  plain  iron  and  acetic 
acid.  With  this  developer  I  cover  the  plate  slowly  and  evenly,  and 
as  soon  as  I  see  the  image  well  out  I  pour  off  the  liquid  again  into 
the  glass  and  look  through  the  negative.  If  the  picture  be  not  fully 
out  I  pour  the  developer  on  and  off  until  all  the  details  appear,  and 
then  well  wash  under  the  tap.  I  open  the  dark  room  door  and  care¬ 
fully  examine  my  result.  If  I  find  it  clear  and  intense  enough  I  fix 
at  once.  If  this  be  not  the  case  I  keep  the  plate  exposed  to  the  light ; 
and  when  this  does  not  suffice  I  close  the  door  and  redevelope  with 
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a  little  fresli  iron  and  a  few  drops  of  silver,  which  is  poured  over  the 
plate  until  the  end  is  attained.  Should  my  negative  appear  weak 
and  over-exposed  I  fix,  thoroughly  wash,  and  then  strengthen  in  the 
same  way  alter  fixing. 

In  fixing  I  pour  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo,  upon  the  plate  until 
this  is  quite  clear;  then  thoroughly  wash  and  stand  it  up  to  drain. 
When  dry  the  negative  is  placed  upon  the  retouching  desk  ;  pin¬ 
holes  and  any  transparent  marks — such  as  I  deem  too  deep  for  pencil 
manipulation — are  carefully  touched  out  with  Indian  ink.  The  plate 
is  then  warmed,  varnished,  re-warmed,  and  when  cold  retouched  with 
a  Faber’s  H.  or  HB.  In  varnishing,  the  superfluous  liquid  is  not 
poured  back  into  the  stock  bottle,  but  into  another  one  to  be  filtered 
before  being  again  used. 

Respecting  the  question  of  retouching  I  did  not  intend  saying  much, 
as  it  has  been  so  ably  handled  by  Messrs.  Croughton,  Blanchard,  and 
others.  Still  I  cannot  let  it  pass  over  without  a  few  words,  because 
there  has  been  so  much  said  and  written  of  late  about  it,  and  also 
because  some  remarks  I  recently  made  upon  the  subject  have  been 
misunderstood.  In  stating  that  I  had  but  little  experience  in  retouch¬ 
ing,  I  alluded  only  to  the  elaborate  style  of  retouching  too  frequently 
met  with  at  the  present  day.  I  regret  my  memory  so  fails  me  if  ever 
I  attempt  to  speak,  or  I  should  have  expressed  more  fully  my  views 
at  the  time  upon  this  most  important  question.  As  there  is  now  an 
opportunity,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  it ;  for  the  more  I  think  the  more 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  retouching  is  so  condemned,  espe¬ 
cially  by  those  who,  one  would  have  thought,  would  have  been  the 
very  persons  to  uphold  it  when  applied  with  judgment  and  care.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  most  persons  of  refined  taste  would  have  agreed 
with  all  these  censors  have  said  if  the  upbraidings  had  been  directed 
solely  against  those  who  so  abuse  retouching — those,  I  mean,  who 
are  not  content  with  merely  working  out  or  just  softening  real  defects 
(such  as  photography  in  the  most  skilled  hands  will,  I  am  afraid, 
always  produce),  but  must  work  out  every  line  and  wrinkle  until 
they  produce  a  head  like  wax  or  marble.  Practices  such  as  these 
cannot  be  too  severely  censured  ;  but  when  retouching  is  condemned 
in  such  a  wholesale  manner,  and  it  is  stated  that  if  a  single  touch  be 
put  upon  a  photograph  h}'  a  photographer  of  taste  and  good  judgment, 
or  even  by  an  artist  of  reputation,  the  truth  of  photography  is  at  once 
destroyed,  I  am  at  a  total  loss  to  understand  such  criticism.  I  say 
when  critics  go  so  far  as  this  the  matter  appears  to  me  to  be  past  all 
argument,  especially  when  such  fault-finding  emanates  from  men 
who  have  such  a  high  standing  in  the  profession,  and  are  looked  tip 
to,  perhaps,  by  hundreds  as  guides  to  lead  them  in  the  right  path. 
Men  who  profess  not  only  to  be  photographers  Avith  refined  taste, 
but  even  artists,  have  made  assertions  of  this  kind,  and,  instead  of 
upholding  our  beautiful  art,  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  lower 
the  standing  of  artistic  photography,  and  bring  it  back  to  what  it  Avas 
twenty  years  ago.  The  reason  for  thus  striving  to  lower  the  art  is, 
moreover,  scarcely  appai-ent.  Is  it  because  they  have  not  the  ability 
to  do  good  work  themselves,  and  feel  jealous  of  those  Avho  are  in 
possession  of  sufficient  artistic  knowledge  and  power  to  add  just  that 
which  is  essential  to  modify  those  little  defects  which  pure  and  simple 
photography  sometimes  gives  us?  There  surely  must  be  some  such 
cause  as  this ;  for  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  real  artist,  nor  even 
those  Avith  a  moderate  share  of  art-feeling,  Avould  ever  find  fault  Avith 
such  an  operation  if  it  improve  and  put  into  the  photograph  more 
refinement  Avithout  sacrificing  truth.  I  have  faith  to  believe  that 
such  critics  possess  more  common  sense  than  to  cry  down  artistic 
photography  for  photography  pure  and  simple. 

What  has  pure  photography  given  us,  I  should  like  to  know,  up  to 
the  present  time,  even  in  the  hands  of  our  best  manipulators  ?  Take, 
for  instance,  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  blonde  lad}*-,  Avith  golden 
auburn  hair.  Would  pure  photography  render  from  such  a  model  a 
fit  portrait  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity?  I  think  not;  and  I 
believe  it  likely  that  the  lady  herself  would  faint  away  at  the  very 
idea,  if  she  thought  such  would  be  the  case.  Again  :  take  an  Italian 
girl,  as  friend  Blanchard  remarked  in  his  paper,  and  see  if  pure  pho¬ 
tography  would  render  her  complexion  of  the  same  tone  as  it  appears 
to  our  eyes,  with  the  drapery  and  surroundings  in  such  harmony  as 
Ave  see  it.  Nay,  even  take  our  daily  Avork,  by  way  of  example,  and 
every  portrait  photographer  Avith  the  least  discernment  will  tell  you 
that  it  occurs  in  almost  every  negative  he  takes,  that  there  is  some 
part  in  it  that  does  not  come  out  truthfully,  Avhile  in  other  parts, 
again,  there  i3  too  much  truth  to  please.  I  might  mention  scores  of 
cases  of  this  kind  ;  but  one  alone,  Avliich  I  will  cite,  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Two  ladies  called  in  at  my  studio  the  other  Aveek  ;  one 
Avas  from  the  country,  aud  the  change  of  air  had  caused  a  breaking- 
out  from  the  corner  of  her  mouth  to  the  chin.  She  felt  anxious  to 
have  her  portrait  taken  whilst  in  town,  but  could  not  under  such 
circumstances,  unless  I  could  take  her  without  the  defect  showing. 


I  told  her  I  Avould  do  my  best,  and  had  no  fear  about  being  success¬ 
ful.  I  arranged  her  in  several  lights,  but  found  it  impossible  to  turn 
the  unpleasant  disfigurement  out  of  sight,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
a  satisfactory  likeness ;  for  only  a  lull  three-quarter  face  would  suit 
her,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  best  side  was  the  one  with  the  rash. 
I  therefore  disregarded  the  defect  altogether,  and  took  a  negative  in 
the  usual  manner.  Now,  should  I  have  done  this  if  I  had  been 
compelled  to  depend  upon  pure  photography  ?  Assuredly  not.  By 
careful  application  of  the  pencil,  however,  to  the  negative  all  came 
out  perfect  in  the  print ;  and  the  result  Avas,  the  lady  Avas  delighted 
with  the  picture  aud  gave  me  a  good  order.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
as  in  innumerable  other  ones,  retouching  came  to  the  rescue,  gave 
perfect  satisfaction,  and  saved  me  from  losing  a  good  customer. 

I  Avill  only  mention  one  more  instance  ;  for  it  Avould  be  wearisome 
if  I  Avere  to  enumerate  a  tenth  part  of  those  I  have  in  my  memory 
to  prove  that  retouching  is  not  only  advantageous  but  absolutely 
necessary  in  assisting  to  give  a  truthful  representation  of  that  which 
is  placed  before  the  camera.  I  allude  to  the  copying  of  paintings, 
both  in  oil  and  Avater-colours,  in  Avhich  I  have  had  great  experience. 
I  find  in  nearly  every  one  I  copy  it  is  impossible,  by  pure  photo¬ 
graphy,  to  bring  out  the  different  colours  in  their  proper  relationship 
to  each  other,  and  a  true  idea  of  the  light  and  shade  in  the  picture  is 
therefore  wanting.  If,  then,  pure  and  unsophisticated  photography 
cannot  bring  out  the  various  colours  in  monochrome  so  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  picture  truthfully,  then,  I  say,  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  use 
the  pencil,  the  brush,  or  to  adopt  any  means  in  your  power  to  make 
good  these  shortcomings.  There  is  required  naturally  great  judg¬ 
ment  and  practice  to  do  just  enough,  and  not  to  overstep  the  bounds. 
If  all  would  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  essential  part  of  retouching 
is  to  know  when  to  leave  off  there  Avould  not  then  be  so  much  cause 
for  this  outcry  against  it.  My  practice  is  to  always  examine  very 
carefully  every  negative  I  take,  and  if  I  think  a  better  one  might  be 
obtained  under  existing  circumstances  I  always  try  to  do  so;  and  I 
feel  pretty  sure  that  if  every  photographer  retouched  his  own  nega¬ 
tives  he  Avould  never  trust  to  the  pencil  or  brush  to  make  up  for  bad 
photography.  It  is  very  rare,  indeed,  that  I  spend  many  minutes 
upon  a  head  with  the  pencil,  unless  it  be  a  fancy  head  where  the 
likeness  is  of  no  moment,  and  then  I  improve  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power;  but  upon  a  portrait  negative  I  never  attempt  to  alter  the 
draAving  of  any  part  of  the  face,  nor  even  do  more  than  touch  out  or 
soften  down  any  real  defect,  such  as  I  am  absolutely  compelled  to 
do,  for  of  the  two  I  would  much  rather  under  than  overdo  the 
retouching.  Still  I  alwa)rs  find  it  necessary  to  do  a  little  to  every 
one  ;  thus  I  have  learnt  by  experience  the  power  of  the  pencil,  and 
the  advantages  gained  by  its  use.  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  as 
long  as  I  practise  photography  to  give  it  up  ;  and  with  these  convic¬ 
tions  so  strongly  rooted  I  shall  never  become  a  disciple  of  those  who 
so  bitterly  condemn  retouching. 

My  printing  formula  stands  thus: — 

Nitrate  of  silver .  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  soda  .  G  drachms. 

Loaf  sugar .  £  drachm. 

Water .  20  ounces. 

The  paper  is  floated  upon  this  from  four  to  five  minutes,  very 
slowly  raised  from  the  solution,  blotted  off,  and  hung  up  to  dry; 
Avhen  dry  it  is  ready  for  use.  Stock  solution  for  replenishing  the 
bath  is  the  same  as  above  with  the  exception  of  the  silver,  which  is 
increased  to  two  ounces. 

As  Ave  are  now  ready  for  printing,  a  few  Avords  upon  this  very 
essential  part  of  our  art  may  not  be  out  of  place.  I  have  already 
given  my  opinion  that  not  only  the  retouching  but  also  the  printing 
ought  to  be  entirely  attended  to  by  the  artist  himself — that  is,  if  he 
Avisli  his  work  to  bear  the  impress  of  his  own  thoughts.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  some  who  may  smile  and  think  that  this  Avould  only 
be  a  Avaste  of  time ;  but  I  sincerely  hope  there  are  but  few  now  avIio 
believe  that  if  they  can  only  produce  a  tolerably  good  manipulated 
negative  this  is  all  that  is  essential  to  produce  a  good  print,  and  so 
without  further  thought  place  it  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
printers,  who  are  oftentimes  but  mere  boys  and  girls.  Upon  photo¬ 
graphers  of  this  class  I  can  only  smile  in  return ;  for  I  know  that 
this  part  of  the  photographic  art  is  quite  as  important  for  the  artist 
to  devote  his  time  to  as  any  other.  You  may  study  and  be  ever  so 
careful  in  the  arranging  and  making  up  of  the  picture,  still  there  are 
things  occasionally  introduced  which,  hoAvever  correct  and  in  good 
keeping  they  may  appear  to  the  eye,  very  often  turn  out  to  be  in  less 
perfect  harmony  in  the  negative.  This,  I  have  no  need  to  inform 
you,  is  OAving  to  the  difference  in  the  colours  of  the  various  things 
introduced  to  make  up  the  picture ;  and  to  rectify  such  discrepancies 
your  only  resource  is  retouching  and  careful  printing,  To  illustrate 
this  I  have  seat  two  prints  of  Preparing  for  Dinner.  One  shows 
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what  the  picture  would  have  been  if  I  had  placed  all  my  faith  in  the 
negative ;  the  other  what  it  is  by  devoting  thought  and  care  to  the 
printing.  I  think  a  single  glance  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  convince 
you  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two,  and  therefore  to 
say  more  on  the  subject  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time. 

When  the  day’s  printing  is  done  the  prints  are  all  trimmed  to 
their  proper  size,  placed  in  a  pan  of  water,  rocked  well  for  a  few 
minutes,  and,  if  only  a  small  batch,  they  are  toned  without  any 
further  washing.  If  the  number  of  prints  be  large  I  give  them  a 
change  and  tone  them  out  of  the  second  water;  for  I  always  find 
they  tone  much  quicker,  brighter,  and  of  a  better  colour  when  there 
is  a  little  free  nitrate  in  the  prints.  My  toning  bath  is  made  in  the 
same  way  as  my  friend  Mr.  Bovey’s  (chloride  of  gold  and  common 
salt),  being  prepared  in  the  following  manner: — Early  in  the  after¬ 
noon  I  mix  the  gold  and  salt  (quantity  according  to  number  of 
prints) ;  to  two  drachms  of  gold  solution  (one  grain  to  the  drachm) 
and  half  a  grain  of  fine  table  salt  I  pour  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  put  it  away  in  a  dark  place -until  required  for  use  in  the  evening; 
it  is  then  made  up  to  about  two  quarts  from  solution  which  has  been 
already  used.  The  prints  are  put  into  it  one  by  one,  and  turned 
over  and  over  until  toned.  This  takes  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes, 
according  to  the  tint  required ;  and  if  they  are  from  good  negatives 
any  tint  may  be  obtained,  from  sepia  to  black.  As  they  are  finished 
they  are  taken  out  one  by  one  and  put  into  a  pan  of  clean  water,  and 
finally  the  bath  is  poured  back  into  the  stock  jar  for  further  use. 
The  prints  are  subsequently  washed  in  two  changes  of  water,  and 
then  placed  in  the  fixing-bath  of — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  1  part. 

Water .  8  parts. 

,  ,  -  ,  f  Half  a  teaspoonful 

Carbonate  of  soda . j  to  the  galltn. 

The  prints  are  placed  one  by  one  in  this  solution  face  downwards, 
and  turned  over  and  over  for  twenty  minutes.  This  hyposulphite  is 
never  used  a  second  time,  but  poured  away  into  a  pan,  to  be  treated 
afterwards  for  the  silver  it  contains.  The  prints  are  then  washed 
in  three  changes  of  water — a  method  which  prevents  blistering  of 
the  albumenised  paper.  From  this  last  washing  they  are  lifted  out 
in  bulk  and  well  drained,  put  into  a  large  washing-trough  half  filled 
with  water  and  well  worked  about  with  the  hands  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  left  washing  with  a  continual  supply  of  water  and  a  syphon  to 
run  it  off.  Before  retiring  to  bed  I  always  inspect  my  prints  to  see 
if  all  be  going  on  perfectly  right,  give  them  another  stir  round  with 
the  hands,  and  then  they  are  left  for  the  night.  In  the  morning, 
when  taken  out,  the  trough  is  well  mopped  and  rinsed,  and  the  prints 
are  put  into  a  clean  pan  and  further  washed  in  four  or  five  changes 
of  water ;  finally  they  are  taken  out,  drained,  blotted  off,  spread  out, 
and,  when  dry,  ironed,  and  mounted  with  the  best  white  patent  rice- 
starch.  This  starch  must  be  freshly  made,  and  then  a  better 
mountant  cannot  be ;  whenever  it  shows  the  least  signs  of  turning 
watery  it  should  be  thrown  away.  I  know  there  are  some  who  do 
not  give  it  a  good  name,  and  I  am  sorry  one  cannot  be  mentioned 
that  gives  universal  praise ;  but  my  experience  of  this  lias  now 
lasted  twelve  years.  When  the  prints  are  mounted  and  dried,  they 
are  touched,  rolled,  and  rubbed  over  with  an  encaustic  paste  com¬ 
posed  of — 

Best  white  wax .  4  "drachms. 

Gum  elemi .  6  grains. 

Benzole  .  2f  drachms. 

Oil  of  lavender  .  2  ,, 

Dissolve  the  gum  elemi  in  the  benzole  and  lavender  in  a  cup,  either 
in  the  oven  or  placed  in  hot  water,  and  when  dissolved  strain  it 
through  muslin  into  the  wax.  This  being  already  in  a  dissolved 
state  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  the  ingredients  having  been 
thoroughly  mixed,  the  compound  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  ready 
for  use.  This  is  a  slight  modification  from  M.  Adam-Salomon’s 
paste.  John  Hubbard. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ON  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PLATES.— PRESERVATIVES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  ] 

Again  I  have  to  lament  the  sadly  unpropitious  state  of  the  weather 
as  hindering  the  experiments  by  which  I  had  hoped  to  come  to  some 
satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  preservatives.  However,  I  will 
lay  before  the  Society  the  result  of  my  researches  as  at  present 
advanced. 

I  resume  my  work  where  I  left  off,  with  these  remarks  on  bromide 
plates  in  general,  namely,  that  the  first  essential  is  a  plate  for  ordi¬ 
nary  work  which  gives  the  most  reliable  and,  ultimately,  perfect 
negative,  although  it  may  not  be  very  rapid ;  and  the  second  is  a 


rapid  plate  for  dull  weather,  or  interiors,  or  hasty  operations,  even 
if  it  be  not  so  good  a  keeper.  To  combine  these  qualities  is,  of 
course,  the  highest  excellence. 

I  must  also  repeat  my  assertion  that,  for  a  good  ordinary  plate, 
six  grains  of  bromide  to  twelve  grains  of  silver  in  the  ounce  is  a 
fair  proportion,  but  that,  for  a  rapid  plate,  the  excess  must  be  much 
larger,  namely,  six  grains  of  bromide  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  grains 
of  silver.  I  feel  bound,  also,  to  repeat  my  conviction  that  Col. 
Stuart  Wortley’s  plates  are  the  most  rapid  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
that  those  which  he  now  supplies  are  fully  as  sensitive  as  ordinary 
wet  plates,  and,  if  not  over-exposed ,  can  be  worked  up  to  any  re¬ 
quired  density.  How  far  this  is  due  to  his  original  emulsion  with 
large  excess  of  silver,  to  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  or  to 
his  new  preservative,  or  to  all  these  together,  I  must  leave  him  and 
the  savants  to  settle.  Let  me,  however,  lay  down  this  axiom,  viz., 
that  on  the  nature  of  the  emulsion,  in  the  first  instance,  depends  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  plate  ;  for  no  preservative  will  ever  bring 
up  an  inferior  film  to  the  same  sensitiveness  as  a  superior  one. 
Still  the  preservative  exercises  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  plate, 
not  only  as  to  keeping,  but  also  as  to  sensitiveness.  But  what  is 
this  influence  ?  What  effect  does  the  so-called  preservative  produce 
on  the  chemical  condition  of  the  film  ? 

One  very  eminent  photographer,  a  most  practical  chemist,  told  me 
the  other  day  that  he  thought  the  principal  effect  of  the  preservative 
was  to  keep  open  the  pores  of  the  film  so  as  to  admit  of  rapid  com¬ 
bination  with  the  developer.  But  others,  and  myself  among  the 
number,  are  persuaded  that  the  film  after  immersion  in  the  preser¬ 
vative  varies  in  its  character  essentially  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  preservative  employed.  In  my  former  paper  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  operation  of  preservatives  in  ordinary  use  is  two¬ 
fold  1.  To  keep  the  film  in  what  I  call  a  state  of  chemical  tension, 

i.e.,  partially  prepared  for  development.  2.  To  keep  it  as  much  as 
possible  from  atmospheric  influence. 

I  am  coming  fast  to  the  conclusion  that  as  regards  preservatives 
that  which  produces  the  greatest  rapidity  will  also  be  found  to  confer 
the  best  beeping  property.  I  cannot  say  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
emulsion,  and  yet  I  think  that  by  proportioning  the  preservative  to 
the  emulsion  this  may  become  also  true  of  that. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  old  name  “  organifier  ”  is  not  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  “preservative,”  for  when  we  consider  what  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  preservatives  recommended  by  experienced  dry-plate  workers 
we  find  them  all  of  nearly  the  same  chemical  properties  ;  they  are  in 
general  developers — in  other  words,  deoxidisers.  Their  property  is 
to  extract  oxygen  from  any  salt  in  which  its  equilibrium  is  unstable. 
Tannin,  salicine,  gallic  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  morphia,  tlieine,  grape 
sugar,  and  gum,  all  possess,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  this  property. 
The  effect  is  to  render  the  oxide  more  easily  resolvable  into  its 
primitive  metal  by  the  action  of  light.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
relative  power  of  these  substances  I  made  some  bromide  plates 
with  large  excess  of  silver — -namely,  bromide  eight  grains,  silver 
eighteen  grains  to  the  eleven  drachms  of  emulsion— and  immersed 
three  of  them  in  each  of  the  following  preservatives,  viz. : — 

1.  Tannin,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce. 

2.  Tannin,  ten  grains  -}-  gallic  acid,  three  grains. 

3.  Tannin,  ten  grains  -j-  gallic  acid,  three  grains  -f-  gum  and 
sugar,  four  grains  each. 

4.  One  ounce  of  bitter  ale  -j-  pyrogallic  acid,  one  grain. 

This  formed  my  first  batch  of  trial  plates.  At  the  same  time  I 
received  from  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  a  bottle  of  his  sensitive  emulsion 
and  a  bottle  of  his  last  new  preservative,  in  which  I  understand  he 
has  done  away  with  my  abomination,  gum,  and  has  used  salicine,  the 
tannin  of  the  willow,  instead  of  the  oak.  Of  course  I  made  a  second 
batch  of  plates  with  this  emulsion  and  with  some  of  these  pre¬ 
servatives,  viz.,  plain  tannin,  the  gum  and  sugar  preservative 
above,  and  the  ale  preservative,  with  Col.  Wortley’s  salicine  pre¬ 
servative. 

I  tested  the  plates  in  halves,  one  against  the  other,  in  a  stereo, 
camera.  The  light  was  wretchedly  bad,  and  the  exposure  purposely 
such  as  to  try  the  sensitiveness  in  the  extreme — so  much  so,  that  in 
several  cases  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  trace  of  a  picture.  I  think 
I  may  give  the  following  as  the  result  of  my  experiments  : — 

1.  Plain  tannin  in  the  proportion  above  given  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  rapidity  in  a  plate  where  there  is  a  great  excess  of 
silver.  Every  tannin  plate  was  much  slower  than  any  of  the  others. 

2.  The  addition  of  the  gallic  acid  in  the  above  proportion  was  a 
slight  improvement. 

3.  The  addition  of  gum  and  sugar  to  this  was  a  great  improvement 
in  sensitiveness,  but  every  plate  blistered. 

4.  The  pyrogallic  acid  and  ale  was  decidedly  the  best,  quickest, 
I  clearest,  and  most  intense  without  silver. 
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5.  Col.  Wortley’s  preservative  was,  iu  point  of  sensitiveness,  a 
little  quicker,  and,  I  think,  remarkably  suitable  to  his  plates. 

The  principal  variation  in  this  preservative  is  the  salicine.  It  is, 
as  I  have  said,  a  tannin  of  the  willow.  Its  effect  is,  therefore,  to 
strengthen  the  deoxidising  power,  audit  adds,  I  think,  more  mucilage 
to  the  surface.  Certainly  it  more  than  makes  amends  for  the  loss  of 
gum,  and  will  be  likely  to  improve  the  keeping  properties  of  the 
plate.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  blistering  in  any  plate  made  with  it. 

I  send  round  a  few  pairs  of  plates,  only  asking  you  to  regard  them 
simply  as  trials  for  comparative  rapidity  and  density.  I  have  also  a 
few  plates  which  were  taken  yesterday  in  the  very  darkest,  thun¬ 
dery,  and  smoky  weather  at  Worsley,  when  I  had  the  privilege 
of  entertaining  Col.  and  Mrs.  Wortley,  whom  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a 
real  gratification  to  welcome  among  us  tonight ;  and  I  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  admiration  at  the  facility  with 
which  he  developed  and  intensified  the  large  plates  now  exhibited. 
I  am  sure  wet  plates  could  not  have  behaved  better  than  our  trial 
plates  did  yesterday. 

I  cordially  join  our  Editors  in  the  regret  they  expressed  at  the 
hasty  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society.  They  must,  indeed,  have  been  tyros  in  bromide  plates,  for 
who  would  use  them  if  they  were  hours  coming  out  and  could  never 
be  intensified.  I  suspect  over-exposure  is  the  principal  cause  of  any 
difficulty  either  in  developing  or  intensifying. 

But  to  return  to  the  preservatives.  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  we 
must  regard  their  action  as  abstracting  oxygen  from  the  oxidic  salts 
in  the  emulsion  before  exposure  to  light,  exactly  as  a  developer  does 
afterwards.  Now,  this  must  have  two  effects,  viz. : — 1.  To  render 
the  action  of  the  light  easier,  by  giving  it  a  weaker  oxide  to  act 
upon.  2.  To  render  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  more  difficult,  as 
having  to  supply  all  the  abstracted  oxygen  before  it  can  again  oxidise 
the  metallic  salt ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  any  glutinous  varnish  which 
still  further  prevents  the  action  of  the  air,  the  plate  will  keep  a  very 
long  time  in  a  dry  spot. 

But  there  is  yet  a  further  action  to  be  considered  in  such  emul¬ 
sions  as  have  a  large  excess  of  silver.  Here  the  oxygen  is  in  part 
abstracted  from  the  free  nitrate;  and  this  silver  is,  therefore,  also 
prepared  for  an  easy  reduction  by  the  molecular  attraction  of  the 
particles  of  bromide  which  the  light  has  already  reduced.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  preservative  be  sufficiently  strong,  we  shall  have  a 
thinner  image  on  our  negative ;  in  fact,  I  conceive  the  action  of  the 
preservative  in  this  case  to  be  just  what  it  is  in  redeveloping  or 
intensifying.  You  add  nitrate  of  silver  to  pyrogallic  acid  and  water, 
and  the  silver  is  rapidly  reduced— indeed,  so  rapidly  that  unless  you 
restrain  its  action  by  acetic  acid  it  fogs  the  plate  all  over ;  but  by 
the  slower  reduction  which  the  acid  produces  the  particles  have  time  to 
follow  the  attraction  of  the  already  reduced  silver,  exactly  as  crystals, 
which  form  slowly,  will  form  around  any  previously-excited  centre. 

I  can,  therefore,  readily  understand  that  for  a  plate  in  which  there 
is  exces-s  or  saturation  of  bromide  a  weaker  preservative  may  be 
best.  Plain  tannin  may  answer.  By  increasing  the  proportion  of 
tannin  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  per  ounce  you  of  course  also  in¬ 
crease  the  action;  also  by  leaving  the  plate  longer  in  the  preservative 
you  increase  the  deoxidation.  But  where  there  is  excess  of  silver 
gallic  acid,  or,  better  still,  pyrogallic  acid,  ought  to  be  employed,  and 
it  will  yet  take  a  great  many  more  experiments  than  I  have  been  able 
to  make  in  order  to  ascertain  the  right  strength  of  the  preservative 
which  each  class  of  plates  requires. 

Another  thing  requiring  further  research  is  the  colour  of  the 
negative  which  different  preservatives  produce.  I  always  get  a 
greenish  black  whenever  I  use  ale,  either  with  or  without  pyro.  It 
is  only  with  tannin  that  I  get  shades  of  red.  And  there  is  yet 
another  point  which  occurs  to  me  in  this  view  of  the  action  of  the 
preservative,  viz.,  that  the  plates  should  be  dried  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  yet  without  too  great  heat ;  for  the  longer  the  plate  remains 
wet  the  more  easy  and  continuous  will  be  the  action  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  restoring  the  abstracted  oxygen,  just  as  if  the  plate  be 
afterwards  kept  in  a  damp  place. 

I  venture  to  conclude  this  paper  by  calling  your  attention  to  the 
new  drying  box  which  I  have  had  made,  from  my  design,  by  Mr. 
Roucli,  of  London.  It  is  two  feet  long,  one  foot  high  by  eight  inches 
deep.  It  lias  a  false  bottom  of  sheet  iron  closely  fitted,  so  that 
neither  light  nor  gas  from  the  Bunsen  burner  beneath  can  find 
admittance.  On  this  iron  plate  stands  a  movable  rack — just  like  a 
double  plate-rack — holding  two  dozen  plates  an  inch  apart;  and 
underneath  the  row  of  plates  there  is  a  brass  tube  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter  projecting  through  each  end  of  the  box  an  inch  and  a-half,  iu 
the  bottom  edge  of  which  there  are  twenty-four  holes  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  by  which  fresh  air  is  admitted  underneath  and 
between  every  two  plates  without  any  light  getting  in,  whilst  a 


magic-lantern  chimney,  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  box  over  all  the  plates,  so  that  when  a  little  heat  is  applied 
under  the  iron  plate  by  means  of  a  Bunsen  burner  eight  inches 
beneath,  there  is  at  once  a  regular  draught  of  dry,  warm  air  made 
to  circulate  through  ail  the  plates. 

In  conclusion  :  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  bromide  dry  plates  will 
very  soon  become  exceedingly  certain,  rapid,  and  delicately  intense  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  one  to  whom  this  progress  is  more  indebted, 
or  in  whose  hands  it  is  more  likely  to  attain  that  excellence,  than 
our  truly  welcome  guest  of  this  evening,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Sr.  Vincent  Beecuey. 

P.S. — In  making  the  above  plates  I  accidentally  put  one  into  the 
preservative  (Col.  Wortley’s)  ivilhout  any  washing.  I  let  it  remain 
till  greasiness  disappeared.  I  expected  it  to  fog.  It  gave  one  of  the 
best  negatives! !  What  about  excess  of  silver? — St.  Vt.  B. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

May  28th . 

aot.h . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Froe  Public  Library  and  Museum 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY-. 

The  last  meeting  prior  to  the  holidays  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
onThursday,  the  lUthinst., — the  Rev.  Canon  Beecliey,  M.A.,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business, 

The  President  said  it  was  proposed  by  himself,  and  seconded  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  that  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  be  elected  an  hono¬ 
rary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  the  vote  be  taken  by  show  of  hands 
instead  of  by  ballot  as  usual. 

Mr.  Brothers  suggested  that  the  name  of  Mrs.  Stuart  Wortley  be 
included  in  the  vote. 

The  show  of  hands  was  unanimous,  and  the  President  declared 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Wortley  elected,  and  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  the  meeting. 

The  President  then  read  his  second  paper  On  Collodio- Bromide  Plates: 
Preservatives  [see  page  245],  and  handed  round  several  negatives,  taken 
during  very  unfavourable  weather,  in  illustration.  Four  pairs  of  plates 
were  exhibited  by  Canon  Beecliey,  prepared  with  different  preser¬ 
vatives  and.  exposed  together.  The  plates  with  ale  preservative  were 
strongest,  clearest,  and,  next  to  Colonel  Wortley’s,  the  most  rapid. 
He  (the  President)  also  exhibited  and  explained  his  new  drying  box, 
which  was  considered  ingenious  and  effective. 

Mr.  Heywood  asked  the  President  if  he  meant  to  say  that  the  plate 
which  turned  out  so  well  had  a  little  more  ale  than  the  others,  and 
also  wished  to  know  whether  he  used  good  or  common  ale. 

The  President  replied  that  strong  draught  bitter  ale,  he  thought, 
was  better ;  but  very  moderate  ale,  costing  about  a  shilling  per  gallon, 
was  used  in  the  negatives  exhibited. 

Some  negatives,  15  x  13,  of  Colonel  Wortley’s,  which  were  taken  in 
the  thunderstorm  the  previous  day,  were  exhibited,  which  were  too 
deeply  intensified. 

The  President  said  it  was  his  fault  that  the  plates  were  so  dense, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  show  how  intense  they  could  be  made. 

After  some  conversation  about  the  paper, 

Colonel  Wortley  said  the  plates  exhibited  were  all  emulsion  plates, 
and  were  of  all  sorts  of  densities.  The  average  exposure  was  about 
one  minute  and  a-quarter  for  the  small  stops.  He  (Colonel  Wortley) 
next  showed  a  portable  box  or  developing  apparatus — quite  a  multvm 
in  parvo — containing  all  the  requisites  for  the  development  of  dry 
plates  at  an  inn  or  country  lodging.  He,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Wortley, 
developed  a  plate  which  had  been  exposed  that  day  for  forty-five 
seconds.  It  had  been  done  with  a  Ross’s  ordinary  single  lens  of  seven- 
inch  focal  length,  TsFth  stop.  He  explained  that  it  was  better  to  flood  the 
plate  in  the  first  instance  with  methylated  alcohol,  and  wash  well  with 
water,  as  it  took  the  developer  much  better.  The  time  for  developing 
and  intensifying  the  plate  occupied  about  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Atherton  said  he  could  speak  for  the  plate  having  intensified 
rapidly,  as  he  sat  close  to  the  operators. 

Colonel  Wortley  remarked  that  he  thought  the  rapidity  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  was  very  much  due  to  the  uranium.  It  was  necessary  to 
run  the  developer  over  as  quickly  as  it  would  be  with  a  wet  plate. 

Mr.  Mabley  asked  for  the  history  of  the  plate  from  the  bare  glass. 
The  negatives  that  were  sent  round  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Colonel  Wortley  replied  that  the  substratum  was  albumen,  and  he 
preferred  to  use  it  weak — about  one  in  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  plate  should  be  well  dried  before  it  was  collodionised. 
The  emulsion  was  produced  according  to  the  formula  which  he  had  given 
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in  the  journals.  He  knew  that  many  people  who  had  tried  the  process 
had  failed  from  washing  the  plates  too  much.  His  argument  (which 
he  advanced  some  weeks  before)  had  been  that  the  excess  of  silver  in 
the  emulsion,  and  which  was  consequently  in  the  film,  formed  a  tannate, 
gallate,  &c.,  of  silver  with  the  preservative.  They  should  not  wash 
too  much;  they  should  be  very  cautious  about  that.  The  object  of  the 
washing  was  simply  to  rinse  off  greasiness  and  to  make  the  plate  take 
the  preservative.  In  using  wet  emulsion  they  did  not  require  any 
washing.  The  plate  was  then  put  into  a  bath  composed  of  salicine, 
gallic  acid,  and  a  little  tannin.  He  made  a  series  of  experiments,  and 
found  that  gum  was  more  rapid,  but  the  plates  made  with  it  generally 
blistered.  Salicine  proved  a  very  excellent  substitute,  and  no  trace  of 
blistering  was  found  in  plates  made  with  it. 

The  President  inquired  how  long  the  plates  were  to  remain  in  the 
preservative. 

Colonel  Wortley  said  they  should  be  left  in  for  two  minutes.  They 
might  use  the  preservative  again  and  again;  it  deteriorated  very  little. 
When  the  plates  were  used  wet  he  used  the  chemicals  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  He  poured  on  the  emulsion  just  like  collodion,  and  it  was 
a  question  whether  the  plate  was  rinsed  first  or  exposed  without  rinsing. 
If  they  were  going  to  put  the  plate  aside  for  a  very  long  time  before 
development  it  should  be  washed  first.  In  the  case  of  small  portraits 
or  landscapes,  if  they  wished  to  expose  at  once  they  should  put  the 
plate  in  the  slide  without  rinsing.  He  thought  there  was  one  cause  of 
failure  with  the  emulsion.  The  custom  had  been  to  use  the  emulsion, 
say  that  day,  and  then  to  put  it  by  for  some  time  without  shaking.  An 
emulsion  depended  upon  what  was  hanging  in  it,  and  it  must  be  shaken 
occasionally  to  keep  the  bromide  and  silver  in  suspension.  He  v/as  sure 
it  was  a  very  common  fault  to  refrain  from  shaking  the  emulsion.  No 
other  precaution  was  necessary  except  to  use  good  water.  Chlorides 
should  not  be  used,  and  organic  matter  was  not  desirable.  The  light 
should  be  as  orange  as  possible.  The  bromide  was  far  more  sensitive 
than  the  iodide.  In  London  it  was  remarked  how  very  red  his  light 
was.  It  was  most  necessary,  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  process,  to  have 
as  little  light  as  possible. 

Mr.  Mabley  said  there  appeared  to  be  an  element  of  uncertainty  in 
the  process.  He  alluded  to  the  washing  of  the  plates.  If  Colonel  Wortley 
said  that  it  was  to  be  simply  washed,  most  persons  would  scarcely 
know  whether  they  had  washed  too  little  or  too  much.  It  appeared 
they  were  not  to  wash  any  silver  out,  only  what  went  away  at  the 
same  time  as  the  greasiness.  But  would  it  not  be  as  well  if  the  plate 
were  thoroughly  washed  and  the  silver  added  afterwaivls  in  a  stated, 
definite  proportion  ?  If  the  plate  were  to  be  washed  thoroughly,  so 
that  all  the  silver  was  washed  out,  could  it  not  be  restored  by  the  bath, 
or  otherwise,  in  a  fixed  quantity  ? 

Colonel  Wortley  stated  that  it  would  greatly  complicate  the  pro¬ 
cess.  They  would  be  getting  a  silver  bath  again. 

Mr.  Atherton  said  that  was  what  Handmore  had  recommended  in 
the  albumen  process. 

The  President  believed  that  very  little,  if  any,  silver  was  washed 
out  until  after  the  greasiness  was  removed.  He  did  not  think  that  until 
the  ether  and  alcohol  on  the  plate  had  been  removed  the  water  touched 
the  silver. 

Colonel  Wortley  said  the  plates  must  not  be  soaked  ;  they  must  be 
simply  washed — that  was  the  point.  They  should  be  washed  till  the 
greasiness  disappeared.  They  must  not  be  left  to  soak. 

The  President  remarked  that  he  used  one  ounce  of  albumen  to  fifteen 
of  water,  and  the  substratum  was  not  a  bit  too  strong. 

Colonel  Wortley  observed  that  there  was  a  point  he  might  mention. 
Of  course  a  certain  amount  of  silver  got  into  the  washing  water,  there¬ 
fore  that  should  be  changed,  and  fresh  water  used  from  time  to  time. 
The  preservative  did  not  appear  to  deteriorate  anything  worth  speaking 
of.  Before  sending  plates  out  he  always  tried  the  first  and  the  last 
plate  of  each  batch,  and  had  invariably  found  them  both  right. 

The  President  said  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  half-a-minute 
would  be  quite  a  sufficiently  long  exposure  in  the  sunshine  for  the 
smallest  stop  they  would  like  to  use.  The  simplicity  of  making  the 
plates  was  so  great  that  they  could  prepare  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  an 
hour,  and  when  used  to  the  process  they  could  make  many  more. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wortley  for  their  presence 
and  instruction,  and  to  the  President  (the  Bev.  Canon  Beechey)  for  his 
paper  and  for  exhibiting  his  drying-box,  terminated  the  business  of  the 
evening,  which  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  interesting  the 
Society  had  ever  enjoyed.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of 
members,  and  Colonel  Wortley’s  uranium  process  certainly  rose  in 
favour  with  the  members  generally. 


Spirit  Photography. — We  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Jones,  of-  Enmore  Park: — “Dear  Sir, — I  see  the  Saturday 
Review  has  ticketed  me  with  the  Holloivay  shams.  As  I  was  the  first  to 
publicly  expose  the  wrong  done,  it  would  be  well  to  say  so  in  your 
article,  and  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  photographer,  and  that  in  the  first 
stages  of  examination  I  trusted  to  amateur  and  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  ;  that  there  existed  no  method  known  by  which  ghost  pictures 
could  jbe  produced  and  the  wet  negatives  shown  without  the  sitter 
being  in  collusion  with  the  photographer. — I  am,  yours,  &c,,  J.  Jones. 
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Cumspribnue. 

Failures  in  the  Wet  Collodion  Process:  Chemical,  Optical, 
Artistic,  and  Accidental. — Curved  Sliding  Front  to  a  View 

Camera. 

I  am  still  amongst  the  rnontagnes  noires,  taking  negatives  by  the  wet 
process  described  in  recent  letters  ;  but  the  bow  of  the  yacht  is  turned 
homewards,  and  my  chemicals  have  nearly  come  to  an  end.  The  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  this  photographic  excursion  has  been  valuable  in 
many  ways,  and  some  new  ideas  have  cropped  up  which  I  trust  may 
supply  materials  for  the  present  communication. 

Out  of  some  dozens  of  negatives  taken  of  course  there  have  been 
failures,  and  it  is  these  failures  which  it  will  be  instructive  to  describe 
and  discuss.  They  may  be  classed  under  four  heads,  viz.,  chemical, 
optical,  artistic,  and  accidental. 

The  chemical  failures  are  of  three  kinds,  viz. ,  a  grey  veil  over  the 
negative,  a  sanded  appearance  in  the  blacks,  and  a  want  of  evenness  in 
the  sky.  The  grey  veil  has  in  every  case  proceeded  from  actinic  light 
which  has  filtered  through  my  tent  cover.  Without  changing  anything 
it  has  been  got  rid  of  by  simply  throwing  a  yellow  oiled  coat,  such  as 
sailors  wear,  over  the  front  of  the  tent,  so  as  to  hang  down  over  the 
yellow  window,  and  a  black  mackintosh  coat  over  the  rest  of  the  tent. 
This  has  still  allowed  sufficient  light  to  see  to  work  by,  and  bright 
negatives  have  been  obtained  at  once,  with  precisely  the  same  chemi¬ 
cals  and  manipulation  as  before.  My  tent  cover  is  made  of  one  layer 
of  black  calico,  lined  with  two  layers  of  yellow  ;  but  still,  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  it,  the  plates  fog.  The  window  has  two  layers  of  yellow 
calico  before  it,  and  is  always  turned  away  from  the  sun.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  trip  I  always  found  some  church  porch,  or  shed,  or 
building  of  some  kind  in  which  to  fix  the  tent  out  of  the  sunshine,  but 
latterly  no  such  shelter  has  been  at  hand.  And  yet,  be  it  remembered, 
the  wet  process  which  I  employ  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  sensitive 
possible,  and  much  less  so  than  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath. 
Evidently,  therefore,  some  better  kind  of  tent  cover  than  that  which  I 
have  described  is  necessary  ;  but  of  what  materials  ought  it  to  be 
made  ?  This  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  discussion,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  some  of  my  readers  will  take  it  up  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  and  suggestions.  The  tent  cover  should  be  both  light-tight 
and  water-tight,  since  it  is  often  rained  upon,  as  well  as  shone  upon  by 
the  sun.  Suppose  there  were  two  independent  covers,  one  made  of  a 
layer  of  black  calico  and  two  layers  of  yellow  calico,  such  as  my  present 
one,  which  might  be  used  under  shelter  from  sun  and  rain  ;  and  another 
one,  to  throw  over  this  when  necessary,  made  of  oiled  yellow  calico, 
such  as  Mr.  Solomon  used  to  supply.  Would  that  plan  meet  all  the 
requirements  in  the  best  possible  way?  and  would  the  tent  then  be 
sufficiently  light-tight,  in  the  sun,  for  the  most  sensitive  kind  of  plates — 
bromide,  or  common  wet  process  ? 

The  sanded  appearance  in  the  blacks  of  a  negative  I  have  never  yet 
seen  described  in  print,  and  until  a  few  days  ago  it  was  quite  new  to 
me  ;  but  I  found  out  the  cause  at  once.  My  developer  was  mixed  of 
double  the  proper  strength,  and  I  forgot  to  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  to  it,  in  the  measure  ;  the  consequence  was  that  the  image 
flashed  out  at  once  and  acquired  sufficient  intensity  as  soon  as  the 
liquid  touched  it.  It  did  not  fog,  but  on  examining  it  under  a  magni¬ 
fier  the  blacks  appeared  to  be  studded  all  over  with  extremely  minute 
transparent  specks,  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with  fine  sand  at  the  time 
of  exposure.  I  can  only  account  for  this  appearance  by  supposing  that 
the  silver,  by  being  reduced  so  quickly  by  the  very  strong  developer, 
was  precipitated  upon  the  image  in  such  large  crystals  as  to  show  the 
light  between  them.  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  any  of  my  readers 
have  ever  met  with  a  similar  defect  from  the  same  cause,  and  what 
their  explanation  is  of  it.  The  developer  was  seventy  grains  to  the 
ounce  when  this  accident  occurred. 

The  unevenness  in  the  sky  proceeded  from  not  having  enough  alcohol 
in  the  developer  to  enable  it  to  flow  freely  over  the  film.  The  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  which  remains  upon  the  film  contains  alcohol  which  it 
has  received  from  the  collodionised  plates  that  have  been  dipped  in  it ; 
the  developer  should,  therefore,  contain  about  the  same  proportion,  or 
it  will  not  flow  evenly  but  like  water  upon  a  greasy  surface,  and  this 
will  occasion  stains  and  irregularities. 

Such  were  the  only  chemical  troubles  from  which  I  had  suffered  thus 
far.  The  collodion  and  bath  work  as  well  now  as  ever  they  did,  although 
I  have  once  had  to  strengthen  the  fifty  ounces  of  the  latter  by  adding  to 
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it  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  a  sealed  tube,  with  a  suitable 
number  of  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  correspond  with  this  addition. 
After  this  important  change  it  still  worked  well  without  any  doctoring 
of  any  kind;  but  if  I  had  added  an  ounce  of  the  common,  impure 
nitrate  there  would  have  been  a  morning’s  work  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
sunning,  and  a  succession  of  trials  before  it  could  have  been  made  to 
work  well.  The  comfort  and  economy  of  using  the  trebly-crystallised 
salt,  which  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  cannot  be  overrated. 

Now  we  come  to  optical  failures.  I  have  been  using  a  five-and-a- 
half-inch  focus  deep  meniscus  view  lens,  with  a  two-tentlis-inch  stop, 
and  plates  either  six  and  three-quarters  inches  square  or  the  stereoscopic 
size,  as  the  subject  seemed  to  require — the  latter  size  of  plate  being  re¬ 
served  for  long,  narrow  views,  in  order  to  save  glass,  the  narrow  plates 
being  fixed  in  the  same  slide  as  the  square  ones  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
wood  cut  expressly  to  receive  them.  In  all  cases  the  focus  is  good  up 
to  the  edges  and  corners,  and  has  only  on  one  or  two  occasions  had  to 
be  lengthened  a  little,  by  means  of  screwing  the  lens  outwards  in  the 
flange,  in  order  to  suit  very  near  objects.  As  a  general  rule,  the  same 
focus  suits  all  subjects,  and  need  not  be  altered.  The  included  angle 
upon  the  base  line,  with  the  above  lens  and  size  of  plate,  is  about  sixty 
degrees,  when  the  print  is  trimmed  and  allowance  made  for  ragged 
edges.  The  views  taken  upon  the  narrow  plates  with  this  angle  look 
quite  panoramic,  and  include  quite  subject  enough  for  most  artistic 
purposes.  When  this  angle  is  exceeded  upon  a  flat  plate  the  sides  of 
the  picture  become  exaggerated  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  centre,  and 
the  effect  is  not  good.  So  far,  then,  no  optical  failui’es  have  occurred 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  included  angle,  either  vertically  or  horizon¬ 
tally,  nor  yet  in  bad  marginal  definition.  They  have  occurred,  in  a  few 
cases  only,  in  consequence  of  barrel-shaped  distortion  giving  curvature 
to  the  architectural  lines,  and  this  to  an  extent  which  has  rendered 
some  of  the  negatives  worthless.  I  have  not  wiped  them  off  the  glass, 
but  intend  to  send  them  to  our  Editors  to  see,  if  I  can  succeed  in  trans¬ 
ferring  them  to  gelatine  by  M.  Jeanrenaud’s  process,  so  as  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  This  distortion  was  so  bad  in  one  case,  when 
taking  a  piece  of  ruined  architecture  at  Bonrepos,  including  a  tall 
clustered  column,  that  I  was  obliged  to  change  the  point  of  view,  and 
rather  injure  the  composition,  in  order  to  get  this  column  into  the  centre 
of  the  field,  so  that  it  might  appear  straight  and  not  bent  like  a  bow. 
Another  fault  which  the  deep  meniscus  is  subject  to  is  the  ghost  in  the 
centre  of  the  field.  I  have,  unfortunately,  two  examples  of  this  to 
show.  My  doublet  is  quite  free  from  this  defect,  but  it  is  now  fitted  to 
another  camera.  For  the  reasons  above  cited  I  shall  abandon  in  future 
the  general  use  of  the  deep  meniscus  lens. 

But  where  the  wet  collodion  process  really  breaks  down  on  such  an 
excursion  as  that  which  I  am  now  taking  is  in  the  artistic  failures. 
Here  you  are  worried  to  death  with  it,  not  because  the  results  are  tech¬ 
nically  faulty,  but  because  you  are  not,  in  general,  master  of  the  light¬ 
ing  of  the  subject.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  day  is  quite  sunny  and 
Avithout  a  cloud;  now,  if  a  cloud  should  happen  to  obscure  the  sun 
just  when  your  plate  is  ready  to  be  exposed,  you  cannot  wait  more 
than  a  very  few  minutes  for  it  to  pass,  and  are  often  obliged  to  expose 
in  the  midst  of  gloom,  when,  just  as  your  picture  is  developed,  out 
comes  the  sun  again,  and  shines  perhaps  until  you  have  got  another 
plate  ready,  and  then  pops  in  again  behind  another  cloud,  and  so  on. 
With  a  dry  plate  you  are  not  tormented  in  this  way,  and  the  advantage 
Avhich  this  gives  you  is  the  chief  merit  of  the  dry  processes  ;  you  can 
expose  when  you  like,  shut  the  cap  of  the  lens  Avhen  you  like,  and  Avait, 
so  as  to  be  master  of  the  lighting  of  the  subject  on  days  Avhen  cloud 
and  sunshine  alternate.  There  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the  beauty  of  a 
negative  of  pure  landscape  scenery,  including  Avood,  water,  hill  and  rock, 
as  gloom.  Without  actual  sunshine  nothing  good  can  be  done,  for  all 
depends  upon  the  play  of  light  and  shadow.  Landscape  photography 
has  many  difficulties  and  troubles,  but  of  all  these  the  worst  is  that 
Avhich  proceeds  from  the  unfortunate  necessity  that  exists  in  the  Avet 
collodion  process  of  preparing  the  plate  and  exposing  Avithin  the  few 
minutes  during  which  the  light  may  change.  I  speak  feelingly  on  this 
subject,  having  lost  some  very  pretty  views  through  this  infirmity  of 
the  common  wet  process. 

As  for  accidents,  here  is  an  example  of  one  from  which  the  dry-plate 
worker  is  happily  free.  Just  as  you  are  about  to  expose  a  wet  plate  during 
a  happy  gleam  of  a  minute’s  sunshine,  a  party  who  have  come  in  their 
carriage  and  pair  from  a  neighbouring  chateau  for  a  drive  to  your 
beautiful  solitude -pull  up  in  the  very  centre  of  the  field  in  order  to  be 
taken,  and  deliberately  stare  at  the  lens.  You  pretend  to  take  them, 
and  then  wave  your  hand  to  them  to  pass  on,  but  alas  I  during  the 


minute  that  this  has  occupied  the  sun  lias  gone  in  and  your  plate  is 
spoilt,  for  you  cannot  Avait  until  it  comes  out  again.  There  are  many 
other  accidents  to  Avhich  the  Avet  process  is  liable  but  from  which  the 
dry  is  exempt,  ar.d  which,  if  truthfully  catalogued,  Avould  fill  a  whole 
letter,  or  even  a  Avhole  quarto  volume. 

Thus  my  experience  during  the  present  trip  has  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  Avhich  I  hold  in  common  with  many  of  my  readers,  that  a 
really  good  dry  process  is  imperatively  needed  in  order  to  render  the 
practice  of  landscape  photography  an  agreeable  pastime  for  an  amateur. 
But  next  to  a  good  dry  process  is  a  Avet  one,  by  which  the  Avet  plates 
may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  a  few  hours.  This  Avould  remove  the 
chief  drawback  to  the  common  Avet  process,  and  avc  have  it,  1  think,  in 
the  use  of  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  Avitli  a  preservative  that  will  not 
dry  quickly.  In  high-class  landscape  photography — by  which  I  mean 
vieAVS  that  include  skies  and  distances  Avitli  but  little  rough  foreground, 
and  Avhich  are  taken  from  a  hill  top  or  an  elevated  station  of  some 
kind — a  Avet  plate  Avhich  Avill  keep  for  a  few  hours  would  be  a  real  boon  ; 
particularly  if  it  could  be  developed  in  some  kind  of  light  portable  tent 
that  could  be  placed  upon  the  same  tripod  as  the  camera,  by  means  of 
solutions  Avhich  could  be  carried  in  small  bottles  in  the  pocket,  Avithout 
requiring  any  Avater  for  washing  the  plate  after  development,  until  you 
return  to  the  station  at  Avhich  it  Avas  excited.  This  Avould  be  a  really 
valuable  Avet  process,  and  Ave  seem  uoav  to  be  on  the  eATc  of  introducing 
it  by  means  of  a  rapid  emulsion  Avhich  Avill  keep ;  the  coated  plate  being 
simply  Avashed  in  a  water  bath,  and  a  sloAV-drying  preservative  poured 
over  it. 

Amongst  my  letters  at  PontNy  was  one  Avhicli  renders  it  not  unlikely 
that  a  party  of  four  distinguished  amateur  photographers,  Avhose  names 
are  Avell  known  to  fame,  may  accept  my  offer  at  page  211,  and  engage 
the  yacht  for  an  excursion  Avith  dry  plates.  I  may  perhaps  accompany 
them. 

The  remarks  of  our  Editors  at  page  204  require  a  Avord  or  tAVO  of 
reply.  My  bromide  plates  to  Avhich  they  allude  Avere  Avashed  abund¬ 
antly  during  three  hours  in  several  changes  of  rain  Avater  containing  but 
little  free  chloride,  if  any.  I  Avill,  liOAVCArer,  repeat  the  experiment 
Avith  distilled  water  for  the  last  Avashing,  and  report  the  result. 

Pontivy,  May  10,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— « — 

« ‘  J  UDICIOUS  FOGGING.  ” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  glad  to  see  your  leader  on  the  above  subject, 
and  beg  to  offer  my  mite  of  testimony  to  the  judiciousness  of  “  fogging  ” 
to  a  certain  extent,  if  that  be  the  proper  term  to  give  to  the  delicate 
film  of  deposit  which  can  alone  enable  us  to  render  proper  aerial 
perspective  in  landscape  photography. 

We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  description  of  first-class 
negatives  as  “  sharp,”  brilliant,”  and  “  Avithout  a  trace  of  fog,”  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  photographic  perfection  that  I,  in  my  humble  way, 
have  long  felt  myself  in  the  position  of  a  benighted  heretic  in  forming 
a  directly  opposite  conclusion,  and  acting  upon  it,  except  I  err  by 
accident. 

In  stereoscopic  photography  it  is  decidedly  advantageous  to  have 
sharp  and  clean  negatives,  because  the  stereoscope  renders  the  necessary 
aerial  perspective,  and  extreme  cleanness  is  favourable  to  fine  definition 
on  so  small  a  scale  ;  but  Avhen  landscape  effects  are  rendered  on  larger 
plates — say  12  x  10,  the  size  I  ahvays  use — I  invariably  find  that  a 
negative  Avhich  comes  out  very  clear  under  the  fixing  solution  renders  a 
comparatively  hard  print,  Avithout  the  delicate  gradation  of  distances, 
though  it  may  have  been  so  fully  exposed  as  to  give  all  the  detail 
possible.  I  Avould,  therefore,  rather  err  in  my  exposures  in  the  camera 
on  the  over-  than  the  under-exposed  side. 

I  differ  from  your  other  amateur  friend  quoted  in  the  belief  that  any 
additional  or  intentional  fogging  of  the  plate  by  artificial  light  is  at  all 
necessary,  as  I  invariably  find  that  if  the  exposure  be  well  timed — that 
is,  slightly  over-exposed,  as  most  photographers  would  call  it — the 
negative  always  developes  with  the  necessary  amount  of  “  bloom,”  as  I 
prefer  to  style  it,  and  this  can  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent 
desirable,  even  to  complete  “fog,”  by  continuation  of  redevelopment. 

It  appears  to  me  a  rather  dangerous  piece  of  advice  to  offer  “inten¬ 
tional  fogging”  by  artificial  light  as  a  means  to  softness,  as  some 
operators  may  take  it  as  a  cure  for  “hardness”  under  circumstances  of 
“under-exposure”  too;  and  we  all  know  that  an  under-exposed  negative 
so  operated  upon  would  only  be  made  worse  than  better,  though  some- 
Avhat  softened  by  the  treatment,  and  I  think  there  is  really  no  occasion 
for  it  in  any  fully- exposed  plate. 

The  pursuit  of  artistic  photography  in  landscape  seems  to  be  depen¬ 
dent  almost  entirely  on  two  things — first,  artistic  choice  of  subjects  ; 
and,  second,  very  complete  exposure  in  the  camera,  so  as  to  secure  the 
utmost  detail  and  softness.  On  the  first  head  hardly  any  two  men’s 
opinions  will  quite  agree,  even  amongst  trained  artists,  as  to  what  ought 
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to  be  the  exact  composition  of  any  given  materials  in  a  subject.  Every 
one  would  render  the  picture  slightly  different  from  the  others  according 
to  his  own  idea  of  beauty  of  form,  and  all  might  be  good  compositions 
in  various  degrees ;  so  it  is  of  no  use  discussing  that  part,  as,  unless  a 
man  be  born  with  a  love  for  form,  and  thus  naturally  brings  it  to  bear 
in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  you  can  hardly  ever  drive  it  into  him  by 
preaching  the  principles  of  art,  though  you  may  by  this  means  warn  him 
against  the  gross  violation  of  some  of  its  leading  principles  of  compo¬ 
sition,  unless  so  obtuse  that  even  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum  would  not 
edify  him.  On  the  second  point  everybody  can  satisfy  himself  of  the 
correctness  of  full  exposure  by  a  series  of  comparative  negatives  of  the 
same  subject. 

Again:  the  possession  of  a  slight  veil  of  deposit — or  bloom — on  a 
negative  gives  another  positive  advantage.  We  all  know  how  useful  an 
additional  spot  or  two  of  greater  shadow  occasionally  becomes  in  giving 
“force”  to  a  picture.  If  a  negative  fully  developed  and  possessing 
the  requisite  slight  veil  of  bloom  be  allowed  to  dry  before  redevelop¬ 
ment,  either  the  whole  or  certain  parts  only  of  this  veil  can  be  wiped 
off  with  a  piece  of  soft  cotton  wool  or  the  point  of  the  finger  rubbed 
perfectly  dry  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  collodion  film,  and  thus 
such  extra  force  as  may  be  desired  be  given  to  the  printing  power  of  the 
plate.  On  redevelopment  these  parts  will  retain  their  relative  tone 
without  interfering  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and,  judiciously  and 
sparingly  used,  it  is  a  powerful  means  of  obtaining  effects  of  greater 
contrast  where  desirable. 

Though  I  work  with  wet  collodion  and  iron  development,  I  never 
attempt  to  finish  my  development  in  the  field.  I  can  do  it  much  better 
and  with  greater  ease  and  care  in  my  dark  room  at  home,  and  never 
had  an  accident  in  breaking  of  the  film,  &c.,  consequent  on  the  previous 
drying ;  but  my  letter  is  too  long  already  to  permit  my  entering  upon 
this  subject. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  express  my  opinion  that  “intentional  fog¬ 
ging  by  artificial  light  ”  is  unnecessary,  though  I  can  quite  understand 
that  it  may  be  occasionally  useful  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  like  the 
gentleman  you  quote;  and  I  think  that  the  relative  amount  of  “fog¬ 
ging,”  “bloom,”  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  will  always  be  there  a.s 
the  natural  result  of  a  slightly-prolonged  exposure,  giving  each  grada¬ 
tion  of  the  distance  of  the  picture  its  proper  proportion,  while  a  wholesale 
fogging  of  the  whole  plate  by  artificial  light  would  add  force  indis¬ 
criminately  to  the  whole  picture,  to  near  and  forcible  objects  as  well  as 
to  distances.  My  motto  in  exposure  is — “Give  the  shadows  all  they 
require  to  obtain  full  detail,  and  the  lights  and  distances  will  take  care 
of  themselves.”  I  have  given  some  of  my  best  pictures  as  much  as 
twenty-five  minutes'  exposure  with  sensitive  wet  collodion  and  obtained 
perfect  gradation  and  detail  in  the  distances. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Leicester,  May  21,  1872.  Lux. 

— ♦ — 

NICKEL  PLATING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen-,  — Mr.  Quarm,  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  your  issue 
of  the  10th  inst.,  very  clearly  pointed  out  the  many  great  advantages 
photographers  may  secure  by  having  their  rollers  and  plates  plated  with 
pure  nickel. 

As  many  of  your  readers  are,  doubtless,  wishing  to  know  where  this 
plating  is  done,  and  how  much  it  costs,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
make  your  Journal  the  medium  of  informing  them — 1.  That  the  Plating 
Company,  Limited,  of  34,  Kirby-street,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  of 
82,  Lichfield-street,  Birmingham,  are  the  only  pure  nickel  platers  in 
England ;  and,  2.  That  the  cost  of  preparing,  plating,  and  polishing 
these  plates  varies  from  ^d.  to  l^d.  per  superficial  inch,  according  to 
the  state  and  condition  in  which  they  are  received. 

The  Company’s  managers  will  at  all  times  be  glad  to  give  any  further 
information  respecting  nickel  plating  that  may  be  required,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  them  at  either  the  London  or  the  Birmingham  works. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Chester  Foulsham, 

Secretary  to  the  Plating  Company,  Limited. 

34,  Kirby-street,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C.,  May  16,  1872. 

— 4 — 

SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  weeks  ago  we  were  told  by  several  persons  that 
in  London  spiritual  beings  had  made  themselves  the  subjects  of  physical 
action,  and  were  being  photographed.  At  first  I  thought  the  joke  was 
a  good  one,  when,  to  my  complete  astonishment,  a  crop  of  articles 
appeared  in  several  papers  written  by  sensible  men,  offering  their 
ividence  that  such  was  a  fact.  Spirits  had  made  their  toilet  and  sat 
'or  their  portraits  in  London  ! 

As  I  had  seen  spirits,  heard,  and  felt  them,  I  did  not  say  the  thing 
vas  impossible,  but  I  did  think  the  matter  extremely  improbable.  I 
•ead  first  with  some  regret  that  you  would  be  four  weeks  before  you 
:ould  give  us  your  experience  on  the  subject.  Next  I  read  a  long 
irticle  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  in  which  there  was  an  affidavit  which 
lad  been  taken  by  the  operator.  He  swears  to  certain  conditions  freely 
enough,  I  have  read  all  the  evidence  given  in  the  pages  of  the 


Spiritualist  and  the  Medium.  In  all  that  I  have  seen  written  I  fail  to 
see  a  grain  of  evidence  that  a  spirit  has  been  photographed  in  London. 
All  this  may  be  called  dogmatism.  It  may  be  said  that  I  assert  but 
give  no  proof.  But  surely  in  such  an  extraordinary  event  we  are 
entitled  to  demand  the  proof  from  those  making  the  statement. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  the  so-called  spirit  pictures  sent  to  me,  each 
having  the  name  of  the  operator  attached.  Many  of  these  pictures  bear 
within  themselves  the  positive  evidence  of  simple  normal  treatment  all 
throughout,  and,  to  use  a  photographer’s  phrase,  the  “dodge”  is  clear 
enough.  In  the  others  the  mode  of  treatment  is  equally  plain. 

In  one  of  the  pictures  I  allude  to  the  physical  sitter  I  understand  to 
be  an  expert  in  physical  science ;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  the  picture 
is  evidently  a  make-up.  The  ways  of  making  sham  ghost  pictures 
given  in  the  Spiritualist  are  far  from  exhaustive. 

But  this  question  may  not  be  agreeable  to  many  of  your  readers.  I 
will  therefore  be  short,  and  simply  state  what  we  are  called  upon 
to  believe  in  this  matter,  viz. ,  that  photographs  bearing  all  the  evidence 
of  the  grossest  physicality  are  pictures  of  intelligent  beings  from  the 
other  world.  And  we  are  asked  to  believe  this  merely  because  a  few  people 
say  it  is  so;  while  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  every  case",  it  palpably  is  not  so. 
To  put  it  in  the  mildest  way — if  some  are  false,  what  about  the  rest  ? 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  there  has  not  been  a  test  applied  that 
has  not  failed.  The  tests  advertised  in  the  Spiritualist  as  having  been 
tried  are  no  tests  at  all.  If  it  be  true,  why  not  probe  deep  and  at 
once  ?  Why  not  accept  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s  offer  ?  Let  everything 
be  done,  and  every  opportunity  given,  to  test  the  truth  of  the  statements 
put  forth  on  this  matter.  All  spiritualists  are  interested  in  this  subject ; 
and  surely,  if  only  for  the  honour  of  the  profession,  all  photographers’ 
are  also  deeply  interested  in  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Scintilla 

May  18,  1872.  . 

COLONEL  STUART  WORTLEY  ON  THE  URANIUM 
EMULSION  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —-I  note  with  much  interest  Mr.  Henry  Cooper’s  letter  in 
your  last  issue,  and  beg  to  thank  him  for  the  assistance  he  has  given  me. 

Mr.  Cooper  points  out  exactly  what  the  advantages  of  uranium  in  an 
emulsion  are  when  he  says  it  “enables  us  to  augment  the  sensitiveness 
of  our  film  without  getting  into  the  region  of  hopeless  fog.”  This 
increased  sensitiveness  is  shown  in  two  ways: —  ’ 

The  first  one  is  very  important,  because  it  is  only  by  the  use  of 
uranium  that  an  emulsion  giving  dry  plates  as  sensitive  as  wet  films  can 
be  made  to  keep  without  deterioration  after  being  sensitised ;  and  in 
fact,  the  uranium  takes  the  place  of  free  bromide  without,  as  the  latter 
does,  in  any  way  decreasing  sensitiveness.  Thus,  then,  a  sensitive 
emulsion  containing  uranium  is  not  in  its  maximum  state  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  till  some  considerable  time  after  it  has  been  made  ;  the  whole  of 
the  bromide  is  then  converted,  and  the  uranium  acts  as  the  restrainer 
over  the  unconverted  silver.  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  formula 
has  been  given  for  an  emulsion  that  will  remain  months  in  good  order 
and  highly  sensitive  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  somewhat 
startling  novelty  fails  to  be  understood  by  those  who  have  a  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  emulsion  photography. 

The  second  gain  in  the  use  of  uranium  is  the  rapidity  that  is  obtained 
m  the  development  of  a  dry  or  wet  emulsion  plate  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  negative;  the  delicacy  of  which  is 
indeed,  invariably  greater  where  an  emulsion  contains  uranium ;  and  this 
of  itself  is  a  great  gain  to  those  who  may  have  to  develope  a  number  of 
dry  plates  at  the  same  time. 

Another  point  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  is  the  keeping 
quality  conferred  on  the  plates  both  before  exposure  and  between  ex¬ 
posure  and  development.  This  is,  however,  but  natural,  as  where  the 
emulsion  with  which  the  plates  are  made  keeps  in  perfect  order,  and 
without  any  deterioration,  we  might,  of  course,  expect  that  the  plates 
would  be  endued  with  great  keeping  qualities.  e 

I  think  that  those  who  feel  inclined  to  try  the  process  as  published 
by  me  will  be  extremely  gratified  with  the  results  they  obtain.  It  is 
no  easy  matter  to  elaborate  a  process  and  to  work  out  thoroughly  its 
details  in  the  way  I  have  done  with  the  uranium  emulsion  ;  and  as,  with 
the  exception  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  Mr.  Cooper  has 
given  more  care  and  attention  to  emulsion  processes  than  any  other 
writer,  his  opinion  must  be  of  weight.  It  is  too  often  the  custom  for 
those  having  only  a  limited  experience  with  a  process,  and  having  made 
perhaps  half-a-dozen  experiments,  to  put  themselves  forward  as  autho¬ 
rities  on  points  with  which  they  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  It  is  no 
light  matter,  and  requires  a  great  amount  of  time,  with  patience  and  per¬ 
severance  as  well,  to  work  out  and  thoroughly  master  a  delicate  chemi¬ 
cal  process. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut. -Col. 

[We  trust  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  uranium  collodion 
will  lead  to  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  in  working  it  than  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  prevail,  judging  from  the  numerous  correspondents  who  are 
almost  daily  detailing  their  failures  witli  this  process.  “  All  may  do 
what  has  by  man  been  done;  ’’  and,  as  Colonel  Wortley  succeeds  so 
well  with  uranium  emulsion,  it  follows  that  others  may  also  succeed 
provided  the  proper  conditions  are  observed. — Eds.] 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  printing-press,  by  Berri,  suitable  also  for  lithographic  and  collographic  work, 
with  type  and  materials,  is  offered  in  exchange  for  a  1b  card  lens.— Address, 
B.  Wyles,  Bourn. 

A  new  Vogel  No.  1  triplet,  for  plates  7x5  (has  only  been  used  once),  will  be 
exchanged  for  a  good  background  or  studio  accessories.  Difference  of  value 
to  be  arranged. — Address,  F.  Boswell,  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset. 

A  carte  lens,  by  Andrew  Ross,  2|in.  diameter,  front  stops,  offered  in  exchange 
for  a  high  posing  chair  in  good  condition,  and  some  useful  accessory. — 
Address,  F.  0.  Devereux,  33,  West-street,  Brighton. 

I  will  exchange  a  quantity  of  first-class  3-inch  lantern  and  dissolving  view 
slides  (coloured)  for  any  of  the  following: — A  good  rolling  press,  not  less 
than  for  half-plate  pictures  ;  a  camera  for  8  X  5  or  half- plates,  and  tripod  for 
same  ;  or  pair  of  stereo,  view  lenses,  by  a  good  maker. — Address,  George 
Hanson,  Coventry-street,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  ivrite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Some  reviews  in  our  next. 

J.  B.— The  subject  has  provoked  much  discussion;  our  own  opinion  is  expressed 
elsewhere. 

In  Type. — Communications  by  George  Markham,  M.D. ;  W.  J.  Stillman ; 
W.  H.  Harrison,  &c. 

F.  Mann  (Belfast).— Thanks  for  your  letter.  We  shall  write  to  you  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days. 

J.  G.  T.— Full  particulars  will  be  given  at  the  time  we  promised,  but,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  be  done  any  sooner. 

G.  Crompton  (Bury). — The  print  is  not  properly  fixed.  Use  a  stronger 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  keep  the  print  longer  immersed. 

Subaltern. — You  have  overlooked  a  short  leading  article  in  our  last  number, 
page  228.  After  you  read  it  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again.  A 
private  letter  will  be  sent  about  the  other  matter  mentioned  in  your  com¬ 
munication. 

Photographicus. — The  microscope  forms  one  of  the  readiest  means  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  mounted  collodion  transparency  and  an  albumen  one. 
Obtain  one  of  the  latter— one  of  Ferrier’s,  for  example— and  study  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  deposit  forming  the  image.  You  will  find  that  it  partakes  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  stain  than  a  granulated  deposit,  which  latter  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  collodion  picture. 

Australian  Enamels. — Mr.  J.  R.  Tanner,  of  Clunes,  Victoria,  has  responded 
to  our  request  that  he  would  send  us  a  specimen  of  his  photo-enamels,  of 
which  we  had  previously  heard.  The  specimen  in  question  (which,  however, 
has  sustained  a  fracture  in  the  course  of  its  transit  through  post)  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  delieate,  yet  bold.  The  tone  is  a  neutral  grey,  yet  quite  free  from 
coldness.  The  gradation  of  shadow  is  perfect.  We  congratulate  our  anti¬ 
podean  brother  on  the  perfection  of  his  vitrified  artistic  work. 

Pater.— Nitrate  of  silver  is  poisonous,  but  the  chloride  of  that  metal  is  not, 
or  if  so  it  is  to  so  slight  an  extent  as  to  be  comparatively  unworthy  of  notice; 
therefore,  the  best  antidote  to  poisoning  by  the  nitrate  is  to  dissolve  common 
table  salt  in  water  and  drink  a  ltttle  of  it  every  few  minutes.  This  will  con¬ 
vert  the  nitrate  into  the  chloride.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  nitrate  of 
silver  are  a  strong,  metallic,  burning  taste  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  If 
matter  be  vomited  it  will  darken  on  exposure  to  light. 

George  Bernard. — We  give  the  information  relative  to  the  method  of  making 
fulminating  silver,  but  we  preface  it  by  a  caution — it  is  exceedingly  explosive. 
A  touch,  nay  a  drop  of  water  falling  upon  it,  will  cause  an  explosion.  Make 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  no  special  strength  being  required,  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  oxide  by  adding  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  Wash,  decant,  and 
Dour  over  it  some  ammonia,  allowing  the  oxide  to  remain ;  digest  for  twelve 
hours.  Pour  off  the  liquid  and  divide  the  black  powder  in  small  portions, 
drying  it  in  a  current  of  air.  It  is  now  fulminating  silver,  which  is  a  most 
dangerous  compound. 

Kil.  (Liverpool). — As  requested,  we  have  submitted  your  query  to  Mr.  Gough, 
who,  in  reply,  sends  us  a  note  to  the  following  effect:— He  says  that  the  water 
in  Liverpool  is  much  better  than  that  of  London  for  washing  plates,  and  that 
if  you  have  bad  water  you  ought  to  make  a  plate-holder  of  glass  of  such  a 
construction  as  will  permit  the  plate  to  be  held  face  downward  in  the  water, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  that  insoluble  impurities  which  would  otherwise 
settle  on  the  surface  now  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  do  not  affect 
the  sensitive  film.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Dry-Plate  Club  Mr.  Gough 
mentioned  that  he  was  now  using  distilled  water,  and  thought  that  it  was  of 
more  value  for  washing  purposes  than  it  was  generally  considered  to  be. 

Nitro-glucose — F.R.S. — Our  experience  in  making  nitro-glucose  has  been 
too  limited  to  warrant  our  writing  an  article  on  its  preparation  and  pho¬ 
tographic  uses — such  an  article,  at  any  rate,  as  would  convey  to  the 
reader  anything  sufficiently  novel  to  warrant  such  a  step.  Still  we  shall 
give  you  an  abstract  of  Schonbein’s  directions  for  making  nitro-glucose  :  — 
Mix  two  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  with  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid  (chemically 
pure) ;  and  when  cold  add  an  ounce  of  finely-powdered  lump  sugar,  stirring 
with  a  glass  rod.  A  pasty  mass  is  at  first  formed,  which,  after  a  few 
minutes,  separates  from  the  liquid  in  a  thick,  lumpy  mass,  which  must  be 
immediately  removed  into  cold  water.  After  being  kneaded  in  warm  water, 
to  remove  all  traces  of  acid,  the  operation  is  complete.  Two  things  must 
be  attended  to — first,  the  nitric  acid  used  must  be  chemically  pure  mono- 
hydrated  acid,  for,  if  it  be  not  so,  the  operation  will  not  succeed  properly ; 
secondly,  the  stirring  must  be  continued  until  the  nitro-glucose  is  formed, 
and  has  been  transferred  to  the  cold  water. 


S.  L.  J. — You  could  scarcely  have  adopted  a  worse  method  of  improving  the 
surfaces  of  the  plates  than  the  soaking  in  strong  and  hot  alkaline  solu¬ 
tions.  Smart  friction  with  tripoli  and  water  will  be  the  best  treatment, 
followed  by  immersion,  for  a  short  time,  in  Lea’s  plate-cleaning  solution* 
which  is  composed  of — 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  1  ounce. 

Sulphuric  acid  . ] 

Water . i  pint. 


Received. — J.  R.  Tanner;  G.  W.  Wilson;  Baynham  Jones;  Geo.  Vick: 
John  Beattie;  H.  A.  H.  Daniel;  Thos.  Johnson;  Marion  and  Co. ;  Robt. 
William  Richards ;  J.  G.  Tunny. 


Royal  Honours  to  a  Manx  Photographer.— The  following'  letter 
appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury  of  Monday.  It  refers  to  a  paragraph 
that  was  recently  inserted  in  several  papers,  including  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  : — “Gentlemen, — Having  had  my  attention 
directed  to  a  paragraph  in  your  paper  of  May  10,  headed  as  above,  I 
desire  it  to  be  made  know  n  by  means  of  your  paper  that  such  statement 
is  entirely  false  ;  the  publication  of  it  has  done  me  considerable  injury, 
on  account  of  its  being  copied  into  other  papers.  It  was  my  special  de¬ 
sire  that  no  public  notice  whatever  should  be  taken  of  the  work  which 
I— and  I  only— am  engaged  upon,  until  that  wmrk  should  have  been 
completed.  In  justice  to  myself  and  to  your  paper,  will  you  please 
insert  this  ?  and  I  think  it  only  fair  that  any  other  paper  which  may 
have  copied  this  paragraph  should  also  insert  this  contradiction. 
Lachlan  M  ‘Lachlan,  9,  Cross-street,  Manchester;  at  present  at  Windsor 
Castle. 

Photography  at  a  Fancy  Fair.— A  Royal  “Subject.”— Monday 
last,  the  20th  instant,  was  a  memorable  day  in  Liverpool.  On  that 
day  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  opened  the  large  new  park 
called  “Sefton  Park,”  containing  nearly  400  acres.  Liverpool  was 
gaily  decorated,  and  an  imposing  procession  accompanied  His  Royal 
Highness  from  the  Town  Hall  to  Sefton  Park.  The  opening  of  the 
new  park  (which  forms  the  sixth  public  park  now  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  Mersey  seaport)  was  taken  advantage  of  to 
hold  a  grand  fancy  fair  and  bazaar  in  the  park  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  new  Royal  Southern  Hospital — the  opening  of  which  large  build¬ 
ing  was  also  inaugurated  with  impressive  ceremony  by  Prince  Arthur 
on  Tuesday  last.  Upwards  of  50,000  persons  were  congregated  in 
Sefton  Park  on  the  opening  day.  We  w’ere  glad  to  notice  that,  amidst 
the  many  things  provided  for  the  instruction,  entertainment,  and 
amusement  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  desirous  of  aiding  the  funds 
of  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital,  photography  added  its  share  to  this 
excellent  object.  In  a  very  conspicuous  part  of  the  grounds,  the 
large  and  spacious  photographic  tent  of  the  Liverpool  and  London 
Photographic  Company,  of  Lord-street,  Liverpool,  was  pitched. 
The  large  staff  of  assistants  was  kept  hard  at  w'ork  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  photographs  (many  hundreds  going  away  unable  to  obtain 
an  opportunity  to  “sit”),  whilst  outside  the  artists  kept  up  a  brisk 
fusillade  upon  every  object  of  interest  coming  wdthin  range  of  the 
camera.  These  little  pictures  and  stereoscopic  views  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  liveliest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  all,  forming  as  they 
do  a  pleasant  souvenir  of  the  fair;  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  command 
a  ready  sale,  and  enrich  the  exchequer  of  the  new  photographic 
establishment.  We  understand  that  this  company,  by  royal  command, 
had  the  honour  of  taking  the  “counterfeit  presentment”  of  H.R.H. 
Prince  Arthur. — Mr.  Millichap,  of  Rodney-street,  Liverpool,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  managed,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty,  to  take  a 
photograph  of  the  company  (including  His  Royal  Highness)  assembled 
at  the  inauguration  ceremony  in  the  chapel  of  the  Royal  Southern 
Hospital. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "THE  EDITORS”— Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER’’— at  the  Offices,  2,  York 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  May  ‘Lind,  1872. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
 These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OP  SOLAR  LIGHT. 

In  the  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light, 
delivered  by  Professor  Roscoe  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  reported 
in  another  part  of  this  Journal,  a  point  has  been  incidentally  referred 
to  which  in  our  view  deserves  rather  more  than  a  passing  notice- 
The  statement  given  in  Mr.  Harrison’s  report  is  that  “  from  the  line 
A  to  the  ultra-violet  cadmium  line  is  nearly  two  octaves.”  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  between  the  lines  C  and  H  in  the  solar 
spectrum  we  have  approximately  one  octave.  It  would  be  inexpe¬ 
dient  for  us  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the  harmonic  relations 
existing  throughout  the  solar  and  other  spectra.  We  have  already 
done  so  in  another  place ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  note 
the  consequences  which  may  fairly  be  expected  to  flow  from  such 
relationship. 

If  a  given  effect  be  produced  about  one  portion  of  the  solar 
spectrum  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  at  the  next  octave  on 
either  side  of  the  point  a  corresponding  effect  can  be  produced.  If, 
then,  the  maximum  photographic  effect  on,  say  idodide  of  silver 
occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  H  line  in  the  solar  spectrum,  a 
corresponding  action  may  be  looked  for  about  C,  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chief  heat  rays  are  found 
beyond  the  visible  red  ;  but  we  ought  to  find  chemically  active  rays 
within  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and,  as  we  have  said,  near 
to  C.  It  is  well  known  that  the  red  rays  have  a  very  sensible 
chemical  action  quite  distinct  from  their  heating  effect;  but  the 
nature  of  the  action  has  been  little,  if  at  all,  made  out.  And  many 
the  experiments  hitherto  made  in  this  direction  have  been  so  ill 
adapted  to  the  examination  of  the  whole  question  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  some  attention  were  now  directed  to  the  careful 
investigation  of  the  chemical  effect  of  the  less  refrangible  solar  rays. 
So  far  as  iodide  of  silver  is  concerned,  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  have  done  some  interesting  work,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  will  show : — 

“  In  my  popular  treatise  on  photography,  I  have  shown,”  says  Mr. 
Hunt,  “  that  the  bleaching  action  is  carried  on  by  the  influence  of  the 
blue  and  the  more  refrangible  rays ;  also,  that  the  least  refrangible 
portion  of  the  spectrum  acts  powerfully  on  the  prepared  surface,  and 
nduces  an  extreme  degree  of  blackness.  When  a  paper  specially  pre¬ 
yed  was  exposed  to  the  spectrum,  and  washed  with  a  solution  too 
veak  fully  to  excite  it,  two  contrary  actions  were  produced  by  the  ravs 
tbove  and  below  the  zero  point  or  mean  yellow.  By  the  former  the 
taper  was  bleached,  the  action  beginning  in  the  least  refrangible  violet, 
.nd  extending  upwards  a  considerable  distance,  and  downwards  to  the 
ircumference  of  a  semicircle,  having  the  point  at  which  the  action 
ommenced  for  a  centre.  By  the  latter  the  paper  was  darkened,  the 
dackness  spreading  upwards  and  downwards  to  a  space  beyond  the 
xtreme  red  ray.  By  repeatedly  washing  the  paper  with  the  hydriodic 
olution  both  actions  grew  more  intense,  but  the  bleaching  action  the 
lost  so.  At  length,  by  repeated  washings,  the  darkness  produced  at 
lie  l°wer  part  of  the  spectrum  began  to  give  way,  and  was  slowly 
splacecl  by  a  very  feeble  bleaching,  which  at  length  extended  very  far 
1 .  e®“  below  the  extreme  red  rays,  and  upwards  to  join  the  semicircle. 
/ ithm  this  semicircle  and  its  train  a  somewhat  dark,  perfectly  circular, 
ad  well-defined  solar  image  arose,  its  diameter  being  somewhat  less 
lan  that  of  the  semicircular  terminations,  so  as  to  leave  a  perfectly 
ear  and  distinct  white  border  all  around  it.  This  circle  gradually 
ftended  itself  into  an  oval  or  tailed  form,  but  preserving  its  circular 
lape  below,  and  maintaining  the  white  border  inviolate. 


“We  shaU  perceive  from  this  that  four  distinct  actions  are  exerted 
on  these  papers : — 1st,  Bleaching  by  the  most  refrangible  rays.  2nd, 
Blackening  by  the  least  refrangible.  3rd,  Darkening  by  the  most 
refracted  portion  of  the  spectrum.  4th,  Bleaching  by  the  rays  of 
least  refraction.  The  two  last  actions  may  be  imitated  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  radiant  heat,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the 
bleaching  by  the  red  rays  is  due  to  thermic  influence.  The  two  first 
actions,  it  will  be  evident,  are — 1st,  the  formation  of  the  iodide  of 
silver ;  and  2nd,  the  re-oxidation  of  this  iodide.  The  definite  spaces  to 
which  the  rays  are  confined  on  which  these  actions  depend  are  very 
remarkable,  and  appear  to  point  to  an  involved  system  of  solar  emana¬ 
tions  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  at  present  to  explain. 

“  These  very  peculiar  influences  may  be  most  prettily  illustrated  by 
placing  a  piece  of  the  prepared  bydriodic  paper,  with  an  engraving  super¬ 
posed,  behind  four  pieces  of  coloured  glass.  Beneath  a  blue  glass  the 
engraving  will  be  very  perfectly  copied  with  correct  light  and  shadow. 
If  a  deep  green  glass  is  used  a  negative  picture  will  result  from  the 
blackening  of  the  picture,  and  the  same  takes  place  under  a  yellow  glass  ; 
but  under  a  glass  stained  red  with  oxide  of  gold  a  negative  picture  is 
formed,  not  by  the  darkening  of  the  oxide  of  silver,  but  by  the  eating 
out  of  strong  lights  on  all  the  lines  which  correspond  with  the  dark  parts 
of  the  engraving,  these  parts  having  the  most  calorific  influence.” 

The  above  experiments  prove  simply  that  the  iodide  of  silver  is 
very  materially  affected  at  both  ends  of  the  spectrum.  The  action 
of  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  end  is  regarded  as  being  purely  chemi¬ 
cal,  while  that  at  the  red  end  is  attributed  to  heat.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  far  from  being  proved  that  the  action  at  the  red  one  is  only  due 
to  heat ;  a  portion  of  the  effect  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  but 
not  the  whole.  We  may  add  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary 
that  the  chemical  action  should  be  of  the  same  kind  at  either  end, 
nor  evidenced  in  the  same  way. 

It  has  been  shown  that  ground  exists  for  expecting,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  believing,  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  to  exert  a  chemical 
effect  of  a  very  marked  kind.  We  hope  that  the  subject  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  lai’ger  share  of  attention  than  it  has  yet  met  with.  The  field 
is  a  promising  one,  and  the  discovery  of  a  class  of  compounds  as 
sensitive  to  red  coloured  chemical  rays  as  we  know  at  present  for 
the  violet  ones  would  be  a  rich  reward  to  the  fortunate  photo¬ 
grapher. 


MAGIC  TRANSPARENCIES. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month  we  have  received  some  com¬ 
munications  respecting  a  kind  of  photograph  of  which  but  little 
appears  to  be  known.  Pictures  of  the  class  referred  to  may  be 
designated  “  secret  photographs,”  for  the  reason  that  a  sheet  of 
perfectly  plain  white  paper  containing  no  image  visible  either  when 
looked  upon  or  looked  through  may,  in  reality,  have  within  its  pores 
a  picture  elaborated  in  every  detail,  and  which  becomes  instantly 
visible  by  dipping  the  paper  in  water,  or  by  otherwise  wetting  its 
surface.  The  picture  is  only  visible  so  long  as  the  paper  remains 
wet ;  on  drying,  it  again  disappears,  ready,  however,  for  restoration 
by  being  simply  wetted  as  before.  This  resuscitation  may  be 
effected  a  thousand  times,  if  necessary,  without  any  deterioration  of 
the  resulting  picture.  We  remember  introducing  this  description  of 
picture  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  about  seven  or  eight  years  since, 
but  it  was  under  circumstances  which  may  have  escaped  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many.  Some  one,  however,  has  evidently  profited  by  our  re- 
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marks,  for  we  find  that  the  process  is  now  being  offered  for  sale  as  a 
secret  one. 

We  have  just  completed  some  trials  with  the  process,  the  result 
of  which  we  have  now  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  small  sheet  of 
white  paper  on  which  no  image  can  be  discovered  to  exist  either  by 
transmitted  or  reflected  light.  No  sooner  is  it  dipped  in  water  for  a 
few  seconds  than,  presto !  a  transparency  has  been  formed  within  its 
pores,  the  character  of  the  transparency  bearing  a  similarity  to  what 
is  known  as  water-marking.  With  the  drying  of  the  paper  the 
“watermark”  disappears.  “How  is  it  done?”  To  the  answering 
of  this  question  we  now  address  ourselves. 

First  of  all,  although  any  paper  may  be  made  to  answer  by  special 
treatment,  some  descriptions  are  better  than  others.  For  example, 
a  paper  sized  with  gelatine  is  better  than  one  sized  with  starch,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  English  papers  may,  in  general,  be  looked  upon  as 
better  than  those  imported  from  France.  If  in  following  out  the 
instructions  we  are  about  to  give  the  operator  has  reason  to  think 
that  his  failure,  which  at  best  can  only  be  partial,  arises  from  an 
unsuitable  quality  of  paper  being  selected,  then  we  advise  him  to 
ensure  success  by  sizing  it  for  himself.  Let  him  immerse  his  starch- 
sized  paper  in  hot  water  in  which  common  washing  soda  has  been 
dissolved,  and  when  removed  from  this  solution  let  it  be  well  washed, 
then  immersed  in  a  twenty-grain-to-the-ounce  hot  solution  of  ordi¬ 
nary  gelatine,  and  dried.  This  will  ensure  a  sizing  of  the  best  kind 
for  the  purpose  in  hand.  As  to  the  temperature  of  the  sizing 
solution  we  can  say  but  little.  Mr.  Stone,  from  whom  we  originally 
received  details  of  the  process,  recommended  a  temperature  of  80° 
Fah.  as  one  that  would  ensure  satisfaction.  In  our  practice  we  have 
very  far  exceeded  this  temperature,  and,  as  we  think,  with  better 
results. 

To  sensitise  the  paper  float  it  on  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  the  exact  strength  of  which  we  have  found  quite  immaterial. 
However,  to  give  proportions  that  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  experi¬ 
mentalist,  we  may  say  that  for  a  long  period  we  have  used  one  part 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  bichromate  diluted  with  two  parts  of 
water.  We  have,  however,  used  it  both  much  stronger  and  much 
weaker  than  this.  Indeed,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  sensitising  solu¬ 
tion  a  degree  of  latitude  may  be  exercised  similar  to  that  adopted  in 
carbon  printing — anything  from  a  saturated  solution  downwards. 
Float  for  a  space  of  time,  varying  from  two  to  four  minutes,  and 
when  dry  expose  in  the  printing -frame  under  the  negative,  the 
time  of  exposure  being  much  less  than  that  required  to  obtain  a 
silver  print.  The  paper  will  keep  well  in  a  dark  place  for  two  or 
three  days  previous  to  exposure. 

When  removed  from  the  printing-frame,  place  the  prints  in  com¬ 
mon  cold  water  for  a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  remove  all  the 
soluble  or  unaltered  bichromate,  and  then  immerse  it  in  hot  water 
to  remove  the  unaltered  gelatine ;  for  we  need  scarcely  remind  our 
readers  that  where  the  light  acted  the  gelatine  will  have  been 
rendered  insoluble.  The  shadows  or  transparent  portions  of  the 
negative  are  therefore  represented  in  the  print  by  the  maximum 
thickness  of  gelatine,  none  remaining  on  the  highest  lights. 

When  the  paper  becomes  dry  the  picture  is  invisible  except  as  a 
faint  yellow  tinge,  which,  however,  can  be  removed  by  the  immersion 
of  the  sheet  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  of  the  strength  of  about  equal 
parts  of  acid  and  water,  followed  by  washing. 

When  dry  the  picture  will  be  invisible.  To  render  it  apparent  in 
all  its  details  it  has  only  to  be  immersed  in  water  for  a  few  seconds, 
when  the  whites,  which  are  denuded  of  their  gelatinous  sizing,  imme¬ 
diately  absorb  water  and  become  translucent,  this  translucency 
becoming  more  and  more  opaque  until  the  deepest  shadows  are 
represented.  The  gelatine,  hard,  insoluble,  and  resinified  as  it  now 
is,  resists  the  water  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  causes  a  greater 
degree  of  opacity  in  those  parts  protected  by  it. 

These  pictures  are  transparencies,  and,  by  care,  may  be  made 
very  beautiful.  As  we  have  said,  they  subside  into  plain  sheets  of 
paper  when  dry.  If  it  be  desired  to  render  them  permanently 
visible  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  brush  or  sponge  them  over  with  gum 
water,  when  the  desired  effect  will  be  secured,  and,  even  then,  they 
can  be  restored  to  their  original  versatile  condition  by  an  immersion 


in  water  sufficiently  long  to  dissolve  out  the  gum.  There  is  no  fear 
of  the  picture  itself  being  impaired  by  this  treatment. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  something  unique  and  really 
elegant  for  window  transparencies  ought  to  try  the  process  here  de¬ 
scribed  with  every  requisite  detail ;  for  the  delicacy  of  the  image 
thus  obtained  is  very  great,  and  the  peculiar  effect  very  pleasing. 
As  a  harmless  trick  with  which  to  amuse  a  few  friends  nothing  can 
be  better ;  for  the  pictures  can  be  made  to  disappear  and  reappear 
as  often  as  desired. 


Du.  Tomasi  has  lately  found  that  the  rich  yellow  iodide  of  lead  is 
not  only  soluble  in  hydriodic  acid  and  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
iodides,  but  that  it  is  dissolved  with  comparative  ease  by  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  soda.  In  the  latter  case  a  simple  solution  is  obtained, 
not  a  definite  compound.  We  mention  this  fact,  since  if  the  iodide  of 
lead  be  found  to  possess  any  remarkable  photographic  proportions 
when  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  a  very  powerful  sensitiser,  a 
fixing  agent  is  ready  to  hand  in  the  case  of  acetate  of  soda.  We 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  iodide  of  lead  is  acted  upon  by  light, 
but  an  accelerator  as  suitable  for  it  as  the  nitrate  is  for  iodide  of 
silver  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 


We  stated  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we  were  to  be  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  the  quality  of  some  collodio-bromide  plates  prepared 
with  a  collodion  that  had  received  its  full  dose  of  aqua  regia  so  long 
since  as  the  16tli  of  September  last.  The  point  of  interest  in  the 
experiment  lay  in  the  fact  of  statements  having  appeared  from  one 
or  more  gentlemen  to  the  effect  that  the  acid  addition  recommended 
by  Mr.  M.  Cary  Lea  would  cause  such  a  “rotting”  of  the  film  as 
would  render  collodion  treated  in  this  manner  practically  worthless. 
The  result  of  the  trial  of  some  plates  prepared  by  Mr.  Phillips  with 
this  long-previously-acidified  collodion,  and  given  to  us  about  three 
weeks  ago,  warrants  us  in  saying  that  in  this  case  at  least  there  is 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  “  rotting”  spoken  of,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  collodion  film  being  quite  good.  Therefore,  if  a 
suitable  pyroxiline  be  obtained  we  do  not  think  that  fear  may  be 
entertained  respecting  the  collodion  becoming  deteriorated  even 
when  it  has  been  acidified  many  months  prior  to  its  being  used. 


LIGHT  AND  HEAT.— EXPOSURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

[A  communication  to  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 
We  have  now  entered  upon  the  season  when  our  art  shines  forth  in 
all  its  glory — when  cameras,  tents,  &c.,  are  in  full  requisition — when 
every  fine  day  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  secure  shadows  of 
“  pleasant  things”  alike  to  memory  and  to  ourselves.  My  object  this 
evening  will  be  to  offer  you  a  few  hints  for  the  better  securing  of 
these  shadows,  not  only  on  what  are  termed  “  Queen’s  days” — sunny 
weather — but  under  every  aspect  of  sky  and  temperature ;  showing, 
also,  how  much  the  resulting  pictures  depend  both  upon  exposure 
and  also  upon  development  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Firstly,  then,  let  me  briefly  state  a  few  things  about  Light.  We 
have  here  before  us  a  diagram  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  two  horn¬ 
like  ends  represent  the  invisible  rays  of  that  spectrum  to  which  we 
owe  the  power  of  our  being  able  to  take  photographs,  for  it  is  with 
the  excess  of  white  light  we  have  to  do.  In  the  spring  and  autumn 
we  usually  have  clear  weather,  because  we  then  have  an  almost  equal 
balance  of  heat  and  cold,  whilst  in  summer  and  winter  (a  few  days 
excepted)  we  have  extremes  of  these  two  temperatures. 

A  careful  observation  of  the  spectrum  is  of  service.  In  the  lecture 
I  gave  last  March  on  Photography,  before  the  Bristol  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  I  mentioned  that  the  spectrum  served,  when  understood,  as 
a  thermometer  and  a  barometer  ;  for,  as  light  and  heat  are  identical, 
and  the  weather  is  made  up  of  these  two  essentials,  that  which 
explains  the  one  explains  also  the  other. 

Taking  the  first  three  colours  as  white  and  the  last  four  as  black, 
we  may  reason  thus  : — Too  much  black  will  give  us  loss  of  actinism, 
producing  heat,  which  accelerates  the  action  of  our  chemicals  without 
the  compensation  of  detail  from  the  object  itself.  An  almost  even 
balance  of  the  two  is  desirable  ;  but,  as  this  is  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
it  is  to  enable  you  to  work  at  each  of  these  times,  or  during  that  part 
of  the  year  called  the  “  photographic  season,”  that  my  remarks  will 
be  directed. 
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With  the  weather  in  spring  and  autumn  the  exposures  may  be 
short  or  long  according  to  the  subject.  Trees  in  spring,  from  their 
lighter  colour,  require  a  shorter  exposure  than  in  autumn,  when,  the 
colour  being  darker  from  the  foliage  being  more  matured,  it  will  not 
radiate  forth  as  much  of  its  own  light.  A  bower  or  avenue  of  trees, 
either  in  spring  or  autumn,  requires  a  long  exposure  to  bring  out 
detail  in  the  shadows  and  to  give  softness  as  well,  from  the  fact  that 
a  great  mass  of  yellow  or  green  colour  is  practically  non-actinic ; 
and  if  the  sun  be  shining,  the  golden  colour  of  its  rays,  mixed  with 
that  of  the  leaves,  produces  with  a  short  exposure  blotches  of  black 
instead  of  masses  of  detail ;  whilst  in  diffused  light  a  shorter  exposure 
will  suffice,  because  jtou  then  work  with  the  actual  colour-ray,  inten¬ 
sified  only  by  the  pure  actinic  force  of  the  sun’s  rays.  The  excess  is 
cut  off  by  the  clouds,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  “  polarised. 

Rocks,  with  which  much  of  the  Clifton  scenery  abounds,  are  best 
taken  on  a  cloudy  day  with  the  light  polarised,  because,  being  of  a 
blue  tinge,  they  would  on  a  sunny  day  give  only  a  misty  resemblance, 
and  much  detail  would  be  lost  by  invisible  halation.  I  say  “  invisible 
because  it  is  not  plain  to  our  vision. 

I  here  produce  some  pictures  'taken  on  the  “  Erme  ”  at  Ivybridge, 
Devon,  making  clear  what  I  say. 

There  are  many  pictures  in  which  a  bright  light  suddenly  impinges 
on  a  dark  object,  such  as  the  sky  seen  through  an  arch  in  a  ruin,  &c. 
These,  if  taken  in  a  blaze  of  sunlight,  would  give  halation.  An 
afternoon  light,  a  cloudy  day,  a  slightly  foggy  day,  or  very  early  in 
the  morning  between  five  and  six  o’clock,  when  the  temperature 
being  cold  the  light  will  be  clearer  and  purer,  but  slower  in  its  action 
from  the  cold,  and,  further,  if  any  trees  be  in  the  scene  you  will  not 
be  subject  to  wind,  which  heat  invariably  creates — these  will  be 
found  to  obviate  the  difficulty.  Try  if  possible  to  work  with  the  sun 
either  on  your  right  or  left  hand  rather  than  behind  you.  You  will 
get  finer  results,  for  objects  will  then  reflect  many  of  their  own  rays 
instead  of  having  them  obliterated  by  the  sunlight,  which  absorbs  as 
well  as  diffuses.  Clear  weather  has  its  particular  style  of  pictures, 
which  should  be  taken  advantage  of.  Foggy  and  misty  weather, 
damp  and  rainy  weather,  dull  and  cloudy  weather,  hot  weather  and 
cold  weather — each  has  its  particular  light,  requiring  a  separate 
exposure  and  development. 

A  few  hints  on  each  of  these  will  not  be  out  of  place,  and  may 
prove  of  use  to  you.  Before  entering  on  this,  however,  let  us  just 
glance  for  a  moment  at  our  chemicals;  for  if  these  be  not  in  order 
all  our  efforts  to  secure  even  passable  results  will  be  futile. 

I  quite  acquiesce  in  the  remarks  which  fell  from  our  friend,  Mr. 
Brightman,  in  the  able  paper  he  gave  us  on  The  Nitrate  Bath.  It 
is  an  abomination  in  many  ways,  and  to  the  young  tyro  oftentimes  a 
constant  worry  and  annoyance.  But  there  is  a  way  of  even  taming 
that  “lion,”  and  making  him  subservient  to  every  wish  of  the 
operator.  Truly  he  is  a  touchy  animal,  and  easily  put  out  of  temper; 
but  he  has  his  good  qualities,  and  he  is  often  blamed  for  things  with 
which,  really  and  truly,  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Keeping  him  clean 
is  everything. 

I  always  filter  my  bath  every  morning  before  going  out  to  work, 
washing  out  the  glass  receptacle  with  cold  rain  water  and  a  sponge 
affixed  to  a  stick.  This  gets  rid  of  dust,  and  is  a  saving  in  working, 
time,  and  temper.  The  waste  from  such  an  operation  is  quite 
immaterial.  One  advantage  of  such  a  procedure — especially  on  a 
bath  much  worked — is  that  much  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  escapes. 
Any  gentleman  who  can  discover  a  remedy  for  this  evil  will  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  whole  photographic  community;  for  these  two 
items  oftentimes  condemn  a  bath  which  otherwise  is  in  perfect 
working  order.  Were  it  not  for  this,  many  a  bath  might  be  worked 
in  the  hot  summer  weather  (when  only  a  minimum  of  silver  is 
required)  down  to  fifteen  grains;  whereas  now  it  is  the  shorter,  the 
wiser,  and  the  plan  which  saves  the  most  trouble,  to  consign  the 
contents  into  the  trough  with  the  residues,  and  make  a  new  one. 
The  remarks  upon  the  wet  process,  by  Mr.  Sutton,  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  I  recommend  to  your  careful  perusal. 
They  are  excellent,  and  I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  is  therein  stated. 

Passing  onwards,  the  collodion  next  claims  our  attention.  To 
those  who  desire  great  detail  and  cleanliness  in  their  negatives,  as 
well  as  a  regularity  and  pleasure  in  working,  it  is  always  wise  to 
work  witli  what  is  termed  a  “ripe  collodion,”  or  one  that  has  been 
bromo-iodised  and  kept  for  some  time  in  the  dark  and  also  in  the 
cold.  The  light  exercises  a  great  change  in  this  chemical.  It 
gathers  iodine,  by  exposure  and  heat,  from  the  iodiser  and  becomes 
impoverished;  whilst  in  the  dark  and  cold  it  undergoes  scarcely  any 
change.  My  own  is  at  least  eight  or  nine  years  old.  One  seldom 
gets  stains.  The  plates  readily  keep  sensitive  for  exposures  of  forty- 
five  minutes,  whilst  you  can  by  a  most  simple  plan  use  up  every 
drop  of  your  stock  without  wasting. 


Thus — given  subjects  in  which  you  have  abundance  of  light — take 
a  plain  sample  of  collodion,  same  maker  (Rouch),  un-iodised,  add  it 
to  that  which  is  perhaps  old  and  red  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce 
to  five,  add,  also,  one  grain  of  bromide  of  ammonium  per  ounce  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  distilled  water,  allow  to  stand  a  day 
or  two,  and  instantaneous  pictures  may  be  taken  with  a  certainty 
and  cleanliness  not  to  be  met  with  in  one  of  new  make,  while  the 
bottle  retains  its  goodness  to  the  last  drop.  The  same  applies  to 
interiors,  dark  green  avenues  of  trees — subjects  that  require  long 
exposures.  Take  another  sample :  add  less  plain  collodion  (same 
make),  less  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  give  a  maximum  exposure; 
you  obtain  the  same  result,  with  detail  and  great  cleanliness  and  no 
failures. 

So  sure  am  I  of  success,  that  when  about  to  take  a  picture  of  which 
I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  composition,  I  make  a  trial  plate  as  a 
positive,  correcting  the  errors  in  it,  working  the  real  negative 
afterwards  witli  ease  and  facility.  I  look  upon  “taking”  the  picture 
as  the  easiest  part ;  the  composition  of  it  presents  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty.  Then  the  bath  does  not  deteriorate  in  the  same  ratio  as  when 
using  a  collodion  made  with  methylated  spirit. 

The  glass  next  claims  attention.  I  always  use  patent  plate  |th  in 
thickness,  obtained  from  Hall  and  Sons,  Broad  mead.  They  are 
cleaned  first  by  soaking  in  strong  soda  and  water,  washing  under  a 
tap,  then  in  nitric  acid  and  water,  again  washing  under  a  tap  and 
drying  with  soft  glass  cloths,  then  cleaned  with  rouge,  ammonia, 
spirits  of  wine,  and  water  by  myself,  for  use,  with  three  leathers. 

I  have  no  faith  in  any  of  the  mixtures  prepared  for  saving 
trouble.  Simplicity  is  the  best  rule  to  go  by.  Always  learn  to 
do  everything  yourself;  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  trouble,  but  as  part 
of  the  day’s  work  upon  which  your  success  or  failure  depends. 

To  the  action  and  mode  of  using  the  developer  1  shall  refer 
hereafter  in  its  place,  but  I  fear  I  have  little  new  to  offer  in  this 
respect.  I  never  use  pyrogallic  acid;  I  did  so  at  one  time,  but  I  have 
not  done  so  for  years.  The  following  is  an  excellent  developer. 
There  is  an  advantage  with  it — it  keeps  well,  and  may  be  mixed 
in  any  quantity  when  wanted  for  use,  equal  parts  being  added  toge¬ 
ther  from  either  bottle 

Bottle  No.  1. 

Distilled  water,  hot . .  15  ounces. 

Alcohol . . .  12  drachms. 

Acetic  acid  . . .  G  ,, 

Nitrate  of  baryta,  finely  powdered  in  a  mortar..  1 J  drachm, 
Bottle  No.  2. 

Distilled  water,  hot . . . 15  ounces. 

Protosulphate  of  iron . 12  drachms. 

Sulphate  of  copper . . .  1|  drachm. 

Or  same  quantity  of  saccliaro-sulp.  iron. 

Liquor  ammonia . . . 15  drops. 

Mix  in  a  mortar  when  dissolved,  and  filter.  It  may  be  used  with  an 
acid  or  neutral  bath  at  pleasure.  It  will  keep  well,  and  is  best  used 
when  slightly  oxidised.  You  may  intensify  with  pyrogallic  acid  or 
by  the  following  mode,  which  is  safer.  After  the  details  are  well  out, 
wash  and  slightly  intensify  with  silver  and  iron.  The  object  of  this 
is  that  the  feebler  details  will  be  lost  or  obliterated  in  the  fixing  if 
you  use  cyanide,  while  the  intensification  just  keeps  the  plate  at  its 
normal  condition.  After  washing  flow  over  it  in  diffused  daylight  an 
aqueous  solution  of  iodine  and  water,  weak;  then  proceed  to  intensify, 
as  previous  to  fixing,  witli-  iron  and  silver  until  complete.  If  you 
have  but  little  time  to  spare  for  this  latter  operation,  just  develope 
and  intensify,  wash,  then  flow  over  the  plate  equal  parts  of  glycerine 
and  distilled  water  as  you  would  collodion,  and  place  awajr  in  your 
draining  box.  You  may  then  work  with  a  minimum  of  water  and 
get  through  a  large  amount  of  work,  finishing  the  prints  at  your 
leisure  a  day  or  two  after  at  home. 

And  now  to  return  to  where  we  left  off.  The  particular  style  of 
pictures  which  demand  clear  weather  are  those  in  which  distance  is 
involved.  Oftentimes  in  the  hot  months,  very  earty  in  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  afternoon,  you  may  obtain  equal  results  as  those  got 
in  the  spring  and  autumn.  Coolness  in  temperature  conduces  to 
rapidity  of  actinic  action,  while  heat  retards  it.  Heat  conduces  to 
rapidity  of  chemical  action.  Thus  in  cool  weather,  or  early  in  the 
morning,  a  stronger  developer  may  be  used  than  in  warmer  weather 
or  later  in  the  day.  The  same  applies  at  or  near  sunset,  combined 
with  longer  exposure,  as  the  sun’s  rays,  being  more  parallel,  are 
more  yellow  and  less  actinic.  Very  distant  views  are  unsatisfactory 
and  should  not  be  attempted.  In  foggy  or  misty  weather  near 
objects  and  those  reflecting  much  light  should  betaken;  such  are 
foreground  studies  of  rocks,  groups  of  plants  and  ferns  and  wild 
flowers.  These  are  usually  still  at  such  times,  and  the  light  being 
polarised  great  detail  and  beauty  may  be  obtained.  From  11  a.m. 
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to  3  p.m.  good  results  are  generally  procured — developer  normal, 
exposure  moderate,  according  to  tint  of  subject. 

In  damp  and  rainy  weather  we  often  get  pictures  of  great  beauty, 
because  a  large  amount  of  white  light  is  reflected.  Dark  subjects 
should  be  selected,  the  rain  otherwise  giving  mere  splashes  of  white, 
obliterating  all  detail.  Interiors  of  churches  are  best  attempted 
now,  especially  if  well  lighted.  Solarisation  is  less  likely  to  occur 
than  in  sunshiny  weather.  The  exposures  may  be  long  or  short, 
according  to  subject — developer  normal;  or,  if  exposure  be  long,  the 
developer  should  be  decreased  in  strength  with  water  at  the  time  of 
using,  being  stirred  up,  and  using  stronger  developer  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  proceeds. 

Dull  and  cloudy  weather  enables  us  to  take  subjects  in  which 
water  is  introduced,  so  as  not  only  to  obtain  any  clouds  which  may 
be  about,  but  also  reflections  which,  when  still  water  is  before  us,  by 
polarisation  gives  forth  the  colours  of  the  subject  more  vividly  than 
at  other  times.  The  exposure  may  be  moderate  according  to  tint, 
the  developer  being  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances. 

In  extreme  hot  or  extreme  cold  weather  little  work  should  be 
attempted — except  in  the  one  case  in  very  early  morning  or  late 
afternoon,  and  in  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  both  demand, 
as  a  rule,  long  exposures  and  strong  developers. 

In  hot  weather  matt  stains  are  very  prevalent,  especially  when 
the  collodion  is  not  made  with  pure  spirit.  A  little  acetic,  as  well 
as  dilute  nitric,  acid  in  the  bath,  or  a  little  pure  white  sugar,  will 
oftentimes  prove  a  preventative.  They  will  be  observed  to  show 
themselves  when  the  air  is  specially  dry— seldom  in  wet  weather. 
A  simple  plan  for  their  removal  lies  in  drawing  the  feather  of  a 
jackdaw  or  a  rook  lightly  over  them,  after  fixing  the  plate,  without 
damaging  the  film.  These  feathers  are  singularly  repellent  of 
water. 

Light  and  heat  are  the  generals  or  commanding  officers  in  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  exposure  and  chemicals  are  the  sub-officers.  And  it  is  by 
tlie  judgment  and  skill  displayed  by  the  artist  that  these  several 
things  are  brought  into  harmony  and  made  the  one  to  become  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  other.  Care  should  ever  be  taken  that  sufficient 
energy  be  kept  in  the  film,  and  that  “  forcing”  to  get  printing  inten¬ 
sity  is  never  needed.  Experience  is  readily  acquired  on  this  point, 
so  that  failure  in  the  taking  of  pictures  becomes  almost  next  to  impos¬ 
sible,  always  supposing  that  other  things  are  in  a  proper  condition. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  an  important 
point  often  overlooked.  You  take  your  plate  out  of  the  bath,  or  you 
coat  it  with  the  Stuart-Wortley  emulsion.  In  the  former  case  you 
wipe  it  to  remove  excess  of  bath,  and  then  put  it  in  the  dark  slide  for 
exposure.  Afterwards,  on  development,  you  are  surprised  to  find 
that  it  is  either  over-exposed  or  that  it  apparently  has  not  had 
enough ;  or,  perhaps,  you  back  it  up  with  a  piece  of  white  blotting- 
paper  dry.  In  future  do  this  : — Damp  the  blotting-paper,  which 
should  be  two  folds  thick  and  of  an  Indian-red  colour.  Why  red  ? 
Because  if  your  picture  have  excessive  contrast  of  light  and  shade 
in  it,  the  light,  in  its  passage  on  to  the  film,  passes  from,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  intensity  completely  through,  it ;  and  if  the  paper  were  not 
there,  or  white,  it  would  return  through  the  plate  bent  out  of  its 
course  by  refraction,  and  so  cause  a  blurring  of  the  lines,  and  halation, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  church  window,  &c.  Black  cloth  would  prevent 
this  ;  but  I  prefer  red  blotting-paper,  because  black  absorbs  the  light 
and  makes  it  wholly  useless,  while  red  reflects  it,  but  alters  its  colour, 
giving  to  the  picture  a  softness  and  harmony  which  is  always  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  works  of  the  Creator.  This  method  is,  I  think, 
preferable  to  that  of  the  candle  dodge. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  present  season  I  can  be  of  service  in 
helping,  assisting,  or  advising  on  any  point  it  will  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  do  so.  There  is  much  connected  with  this 
subject  which  I  fear  I  have  overlooked  in  my  paper.  One  is  the 
keeping  of  collodion  in  proper  order  in  the  field  so  as  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  ether — coolness  being  everything  in  the  procuring  of 
fine  pictures.  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  the  arrangement  of  your 
dress  helps  greatly  in  this  respect.  The  trousers  turned  up  at  the 
bottom  allowing  a  free  passage  of  air  round  the  ancles,  or  knicker¬ 
bockers,  and  keeping  the  hands  cool,  prevent  stains  on  the  plates. 
A  refrigerator  made  of  zinc,  covered  with  cotton,  wetted,  and  placed 
over  the  collodion  pourer  on  the  hottest  day  prevents  evaporation, 
gives  facility  in  pouring,  and  greatly  tends  to  economy.  A  collodion 
containing  more  iodine  may  be  used  in  hot  weather,  while  less  may 
be  used  in  cooler  weather.  For  all  these  items  there  is  a  reason 
which  time  will  not  permit  me  now  to  go  into. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  trust  that  in  the  course 
of  the  season  just  opening  we  may  have  some  “  outings,”  in  which  I 
may  be  enabled  to  show  you  in  practice  some  of  the  things  I  have 
stated,  and  explain  the  reasons  thereof.  I  wish  all  to  understand 


that  at  any  time  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  attending  to  them.  I  con¬ 
sider  nothing  is  a  “  trouble  ”  if  set  about  in  the  right  spirit — 

“  For  I  love  my  neighbour  as  myself, 

As  the  world  I  go  travelling  through  ; 

And  never  sit  down  with  a  tear  or  a  frown, 

But  paddle  my  own  canoe  !  ” 

Wm.  Harding  Warner. 


THE  EXPOSURE  OF  PLATES. 

A  pelting  rain  of  two  days  which  keeps  me  from  all  photographic 
operations  gives  me  the  time  to  say  something — and  which  I  have  had 
the  intention  for  some  time  of  saying — about  exposure  in  dry-plate 
working,  anent  which  your  correspondeut,  Mr.  Duncan  C.  Dallas, 
writes  in  a  scientilie  temper.  We  are  working  entirely  by  rule  of 
thumb  in  these  matters,  and  it  is  time,  as  Mr.  Dallas  says,  that  we 
should  have  a  practical  actinometer  for  all  purposes. 

We  commouly  talk  of  dry-plate  exposures  in  terms  of  wet  collo¬ 
dion.  “  So  many  exposures  of  wet  collodion”  is  the  very  vague  and 
meaningless  expression  employed  to  designate  the  impressibility  of 
the  dry  film.  But  no  two  baths,  collodions,  and  developers  will  give 
the  same  uuit  of  measure.  If  I  want  a  short  exposure  for  wet  collo¬ 
dion  I  use  a  new  bath  and  a  developer  of  sixty  to  one  hundred 
grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  ounce.  If  I  want  a  clean  and 
manageable  negative  I  use  a  solution  of  iron  of  not  above  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce,  but  give  exposure  enough  to  make  that  suffice.  The 
age  of  a  bath  will  make  more  difference  iu  the  time  of  exposure  than 
that  between  different  kinds  of  dry  plates. 

Wliat  we  want,  then,  in  talking  of  the  sensitiveness  of  plates  by 
any  process  is  some  definite  standard.  What  we  can  have  is  a 
plate  of  known  and  constant  quality  which,  like  the  Carrier  sensitive 
paper  in  the  carbon  process,  will  serve  to  measure  all  others.  In  my 
opinion  this  we  have  already  in  the  Liverpool  dry  plates,  which  I 
have  used  for  several  years  without  ever  finding  a  notable  variation. 
Thus,  when  we  say  of  a  plate  that  it  needs  twice  or  one  half  the 
exposure  of  a  Liverpool  plate  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty 
what  it  means  ;  if  we  say  two  or  ten  exposures  of  a  wet  plate,  we  say 
what  means  one  thing  witli  one  man  and  twice  as  much  with  another. 
I  hear  people  speak  of  Liverpool  plates  as  requiring  three  exposures 
of  wet  collodion,  and  I  find  it  wants  six  of  my  experimental  wet 
plate.  Both  are  undoubtedly  right;  but  if,  iu  taking  the  former 
estimate  as  the  standard,  I  give  three  of  my  wet  collodion  exposures, 
1  find  my  negative  hard  and  utterly  insufficient. 

The  system  of  minutes  is  worse  still.  Iu  Greece  I  was  accustomed 
to  give  four  minutes  of  the  No.  5  stop  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  to  a 
Liverpool  plate,  and  the  other  day  at  Esher,  with  the  Field  Club,  I 
gave  six  minutes  of  the  No.  4  stop  with  the  same  plates,  and  found 
it  scarcely  enough.  Such  is  the  difference  in  the  actinic  conditions 
of  climate. 

If,  therefore,  we  take  a  definite  standard — be  it  a  Liverpool  or 
any  other  plate — which  is  accessible  to  all  and  alwaj’s  of  the  same 
quality’',  we  have  a  measure  which,  in  default  of  a  general  actino¬ 
meter,  will  determine  at  once  the  relative  rapidity  of  any  plate 
whatever. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  a  good  dry  plate  must,  beyond  the 
minimum  of  time,  give  the  range  of  exposure  which  would  meet  all 
uncertainties,  and,  above  all,  that  it  should  resist  long  over-exposure ; 
so  that  if  one  minute  should  be  enough,  five  minutes  should  not  be 
too  much.  No  plate  will  meet  general  requirements  which  does  not 
possess  this  requisite ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  rapidity 
is  a  matter  of  very  slight  importance  except  for  interiors,  close 
scenes,  &c.,  where  the  light  is  never  enough. 

In  the  expedition  on  which  I  now  am  I  have  committed  myself 
entirely  to  the  trustworthiness  of  commercial  plates,  and  have  brought 
the  Liverpool  (ordinary),  the  Russell  rapid  (Rouch’s),  and  Pollitt 
collodio-albumen  plates.  The  most  of  these  I  shall  develope  after 
my  return  to  London  ;  but  wherever  I  have  been  in  doubt  about 
exposure  or  any  other  element  of  success,  I  have  developed  in  the 
evening  over  my  wash  bowl.  It  so  happened,  two  or  three  days  ago, 
that  I  changed  the  labels  of  my  double  dark  slide,  and  gave  the 
Russell  plate  in  one  side  tlie  exposure  I  intended  for  the  collodio- 
albumen  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  The  exposures  were  twelve 
minutes  of  the  four-stop  R.  R.  for  the  former,  and  fifteen  minutes  oF 
No.  3  W.  A.  R.  for  the  latter,  which,  supposing  I  had  a  Rouch  plate, 
I  considered  a  test  of  excessive  exposure.  On  changing  my  plates  I 
discovered  my  blunder,  and  to  be  certain  of  the  result  developed 
both  plates  that  evening — the  Russell  plate  with  a  dose  of  bromide 
to  begin  with,  and  the  albumen  with  fifteen  grains  of  pyro.  to  the 
ounce  and  ammonia  ad  libitum.  Both  plates  were  satisfactory — not 
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a  particle  of  fog  in  either.  In  all  my  previous  experiments  with  the 
Russell  plates  I  had  found  a  slight  trace  of  fog  owing  to  the  fear  of 
using  enough  bromide  in  the  first  application  of  the  developer  ;  but  I 
find  that  they  are  so  exquisitely  sensitive  that  a  dose  of  bromide,  before 
any  ammonia  is  applied,  is  needed  to  prevent  what  seems  almost  like 
a  sympathetic  reduction,  even  with  a  minimum  of  exposure.  I  find  it 
necessary  to  avoid  even  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  stearine  candle 
without  a  yellow  shade.  I  shall  try  some  of  them  in  interiors  if  we 
get  any  sunshine  to  light  them  even  moderate!}'. 

In  using  plenty  of  bromide  in  intensifying  I  find,  also,  that  my 
former  difficulty  of  intensifying  without  silver  has  greatly  diminished. 
In  fact,,  it  is  a  reversal  of  all  my  former  experience  to  find  how  much 
restraining  these  plates  bear  and  even  need  ;  and  the  only  inherent 
fault,  if  it  be  one,  is  that  which  must  exist  in  all  exceedingly  sensi¬ 
tive  plates — that  every  accident  unfavourable  to  clearness  and  regu¬ 
larity  is  much  more  unfavourable  to  quick  than  slow  plates. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  only  my  own  experience,  but  that  of  the  best 
dry-plate  workers  of  my  acquaintance,  that  a  plate  not  excessively 
sensitive  is  more  reliable  and  generally  useful  than  an  extremely 
quick  one,  though  a  skilful  operator  will  be  able  to  meet  all  diffi¬ 
culties.  Of  this  more  anon. 

With  the  exception  of  architectural  subjects  Caen  presents  nothing 
of  interest  to  the  photographer.  The  environs  are  as  tame  and  flat 
as  land  can  be  ;  and  the  picturesque  feature  of  the  city  itself — which 
was  the  river  running  through  it  and  reflecting  the  quaint  and 
antique  houses — has  been  improved  out  of  existence  under  the 
intelligent  and  energetic  empire.  The  course  of  the  river  has  been 
arched  over,  and  a  broad  street,  with  brand-new  fagades  and  shops, 
supplies  its  place. 

The  weather  has  been  atrocious.  I  have  had  only  two  sunshiny 
days  in  the  week,  and,  thanks  to  the  dry  plates,  I  used  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  I  go  from  here  to  Rouen.  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Caen ,  Normandy,  May  14,  1872. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES* 

Having  now  described  the  taking  of  the  negative,  printing, 
mounting,  and  finishing,  I  will  briefly  state,  as  clearly  as  I  am  able,  by 
what  means  the  pictures  exhibited  this  evening  have  been  produced. 

The  conception  of  Pensive  Thoughts  and  The  Toilet  emanated 
simply  from  this  : — Soon  after  the  carte  de  visite  came  into  vogue  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  an  artist,  assisted  me  in  painting  a  few  slips, 
fancy  backgrounds,  &c.  These  vrere  much  admired  by  nearly  all  who 
came  in,  and  at  the  time  they  turned  out  a  great  success — so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  for  several  years  I  scarcely  took  a  carte  without  one 
or  the  other  of  my  scenes  being  introduced,  excepting,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  vignettes.  I  felt  well  pleased  with  them  myself,  and 
deemed  them  a  great  improvement ;  but  in  course  of  time  I  began  to 
perceive  there  was  something  about  them  after  all  that  was  not 
altogether  the  thing.  So  by  carefully  studying  them,  not  in  a  com¬ 
mercial,  but  from  an  artistic,  point  of  view,  I  soon  perceived  they 
were  a  great  mistake ;  for  very  often,  and  more  often  than  not,  they 
were  out  of  all  true  perspective  with  other  things  that  were  intro¬ 
duced.  Seeing  the  falseness  of  these  things  I  tried  to  do  away  with 
them  as  quickly  as  I  possibly  could,  and  had  recourse  to  a  plain 
ground.  This  i  found  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  I  thought  of ; 
there  seemed  to  be  a  craving  for  something  more,  and  so  at  last  I  set 
to  and  made  a  few  solid  accessories  to  take  their  place.  I  have  often, 
when  fresh  prints  have  been  ordered  from  these  negatives,  felt  sorry 
that  I  had  been  one  amongst  thousands  who  had  assisted  to  cultivate 
so  false  a  taste.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  days  are  now  passing 
rapidly  away,  and  that  those  with  any  feeling  for  truth  will  strive  to 
do  their  utmost  to  raise  photography,  until  all  shall  feel  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  its  best  productions  are  truly  works  of  art. 

I  will  now  describe  the  few  pictures  as  arranged  upon  the  wall. 

In  Pensive  Thoughts  I  made  use  of  one  of  the  solid  accessories, 
which,  although  scarcely  equal  to  one  made  by  a  good  carpenter, 
answered  my  purpose  very  well.  After  very  carefully  arranging  the 
light  and  model  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  I  took  a  negative.  This 
was  bright  and  clear,  but  was  not  what  I  wished;  and  I  had,  indeed, 
to  take  five  pictures  before  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  expression 
satisfactory  to  my  mind  and  suitable  to  the  pose.  This  negative 
contained  the  figure  and  window ;  exposure  sixty  seconds.  I  then 
obtained  from  the  second-floor  window  the  negative  of  the  street, 
which  is  High-street,  showing  in  the  distance  a  part  of  St.  Giles’s 
Church  ;  exposure  as  quick  as  I  could  make  it  with  the  focussing 
cloth.  The  sky  negative  is  from  one  I  painted  to  suit  the  subject. 
This  little  picture  is  produced,  therefore,  from  three  negatives. 

*  Concluded  from  page  245. 


In  showing  and  describing  to  you  the  little  picture,  The  Toilet,  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  look  upon  it  as  a  work  of  art;  but  I  simply  wish 
to  indicate  how  I  made  use  of  the  same  window,  and  by  photograph¬ 
ing  it  from  a  different  point  of  observation  made  it  yield  quite 
another  background.  I  wish  more  particularly  to  point  out  that 
although  it  was  photographed  from  so  different  a  point  to  Pensive 
Thoughts  as  even  to  cut  off  the  view  through  the  window,  yet  it  is  in 
true  perspective,  which  must  be  very  evident  to  all.  This  result 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  from  a  painted  screen ;  for  if  the 
camera  had  been  placed  so  as  to  make  one  appear  right  the  other 
picture  would  have  been  wrong. 

Now  by  simply  removing  the  window-seat  which  is  in  Pensive 
Thoughts,  and  introducing  in  its  place  the  toilet  table  and  arranging 
it  and  the  light  suitably,  and  then  posing  the  figure  to  suit  the 
subject,  I  was  enabled  to  get  a  proper  scene.  Four  negatives  were 
taken,  and  I  made  choice  of  the  best ;  exposure  sixty  seconds. 

After  printing,  the  shadows  cast  by  the  table  across  the  lady’s 
dress,  on  the  carpet,  and  on  the  top  of  the  window-shutter  were 
strengthened  by  a  suitable  mask,  which  covers  over  all  parts  of  the 
print  except  where  the  shadows  fall. 

The  next  is  Preparing  for  Dinner.  This  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  picture  I  have  ever  produced  from  a  painted  background.  I 
attribute  a  great  deal  of  this  success  to  my  being  very  precise  in 
placing  the  camera  so  as  to  give  the  true  perspective,  as  well  as 
being  very  careful  in  the  management  of  the  blinds,  so  that  the  light 
should  fall  upon  the  figure  from  the  same  point  as  it  does  upon  the 
background.  The  posing  and  draping  of  the  good-natured  and 
homely  old  lady,  as  well  as  the  furniture  which  is  introduced,  had  all 
to  be  studied  and  arranged,  so  as  to  make  them  harmonise  and  not 
appear  incongruous  with  that  part  of  the  interior  which  is  painted. 
Yet  with  all  this  care  in  lighting  and  arranging,  and  all  my  anxious 
hopes  to  produce  a  perfect  negative,  my  efforts  would  have  proved 
fruitless,  and  probably  might  have  received  a  decided  deathblow  to 
any  future  attempt,  had  I  not  firmly  believed  that,  although  I  had 
failed  in  producing  what  I  desired  in  the  negative,  if  I  would  only 
devote  the  same  amount  of  thought  and  care  in  the  printing  the 
effect  of  these  shortcomings  might  be  much  diminished  if  not  entirely 
overcome.  I  do  not  think  it  needful  for  me  to  waste  time  by  entering 
more  fully  into  details ;  for  I  feel  sure  that  the  two  prints  before  you 
will  prove  to  you  much  better  than  I  can  the  power  one  has  in  recti¬ 
fying  defects  by  a  little  masking  and  careful  printing.  I  took  two 
negatives.  The  print  before  you  is  from  the  second ;  exposure  three 
minutes. 

Stolen  Moments.—  The  first  step  I  made  towards  producing  this 
picture  was  stripping  the  walls  of  its  paper,  carelessly  placing  a  few 
things  here  and  there,  and  then  taking  the  little  photograph  No.  1. 
This  photograph  I  found  to  be  of  very  great  use  to  me;  it  not  only 
enabled  me  to  see  how  the  light  would  or  might  be  made  to  fall  upon 
the  figure  and  accessories,  but  the  effect  of  the  wall,  and  where  the 
door  would  have  to  be  placed  to  give  the  best  effect,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  interfere  so  much  as  it  now  does  with  the  composition 
and  figure.  I  had  already  conceived  two  or  three  pictures  in  my 
mind’s  eye,  but  felt  very  undecided  which  of  them  I  should  try  my 
hand  on  first.  This  little  photograph,  however,  decided  me  at  once 
in  favour  of  Stolen  Moments.  Although  I  could  see  very  clearly 
that  the  picture  would  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  before 
it  could  be  made  a  composition  worthy  of  exhibition,  still  I  could  not 
resist  making  the  attempt,  having  the  whole  of  the  summer  before 
me,  and  feeling  that,  whether  I  succeeded  or  failed,  it  would  be  a 
capital  lesson  in  testing  what  power  we  had  over  the  camera  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  work,  whether  of  art  or  not  I  will  leave  others  to  decide. 
From  this  little  photograph  I  made  a  few  rough  pencil  sketches  and 
decided  upon  the  one  now  before  you.  I  knew  now  I  should  have 
to  set  to  in^  real  earnest,  and  devote  every  spare  hour  I  could  steal 
from  my  daily  occupation.  The  first  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  turn 
carpenter  and  make  the  door  with  its  frame,  the  window,  shelves, 
and  the  beams.  "When  I  had  finished  the  making  of  these  I  found  I 
must  needs  turn  painter  too,  for  every  thing  looked  too  clean  and 
new  for  my  purpose  ;  so  by  cutting  out  bits  here  and  there  with  the 
chisel,  and  applying  the  brush  and  colour,  I  managed  to  give  to  the 
wood  that  appearance  of  age  and  wear  that  I  deemed  essential.  The 
next  thing  that  stared  me  in  the  face  was  the  patchy  wall ;  to  rectify 
this  a  little  plaster  and  colour-wash  was  used,  and  this  soon  brought 
it  to  look  a  little  more  like  the  thing  needed.  Whilst  these  things 
were  going  on  I  frequently  had  a  run  round  in  the  evening  to  the 
wardrobe  and  old  furniture  shops,  trying  to  pick  up  any  thing  that 
would  be  suitable  to  put  into  my  picture.  It  was  upon  one  of  my 
evening  rounds  that  I  saw  the  striped  skirt  upon  the  model,  and  this 
a  woman  sold  me  from  off  her  back.  I  frequently  took  small  trial 
I  photographs,  so  that  I  might  see  if  all  was  going  on  satisfactorily  as 
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regards  distribution  of  light  and  shade  and  the  balancing  of  the 
picture.  Very  few  saw  these  sketches ;  and  no  one  saw  so  much  of 
the  growth  of  my  picture  as  my  friend  Mr.  Bovey.  From  the  very 
outset  he  was  exceedingly  enthusiastic  as  to  the  linal  results,  some¬ 
times  even  more  so  than  myself;  for  although  all  seemed  to  be  going 
on  very  promisingly  so  far,  I  knew  very  well  the  most  difficult  part 
to  contend  with  was  yet  to  come,  viz.,  the  procuring  of  suitable 
models,  and  in  this  I  was  not  deceived,  for  week  after  week  passed 
over  in  trying  different  sitters,  all  of  whom  came  out  either  too  plain 
or  too  old  for  the  purposes  of  my  picture.  Still  these  further  trials 
showed  me  where  improvements  might  be  made  by  a  little  alteration 
and  rearrangement  of  the  furniture,  especially  in  the  inner  room. 
The  plates  on  the  rack  came  out  much  too  loudly,  and  I  therefore 
took  them  down  at  once  and  introduced  the  old  Dutch  clock.  There 
was  also  something  in  the  two  figures  which  did  not  seem  to  harmo¬ 
nise  ;  and  a  little  further  thought  convinced  me  that  a  woman 
engaged  with  her  baby  would  be  more  in  keeping  both  with  the  title 
and  the  cradle. 

About  this  time  an  old  and  intimate  friend  became  quite  cross 
W’ith  me,  saying  I  w’as  far  too  particular,  and  adding  that  no  one 
W’ould  notice  these  little  things  besides  myself.  On  this,  however, 
our  opinions  were  divided,  and  so  the  alterations  were  made  and 
everything  arranged  and  decided  upon  just  as  you  see  them  in  the 
finished  picture,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  figures.  With 
respect  to  these  I  was  still  no  further  forward,  although  I  had  a  list 
of  some  scores  of  models ;  for  one  reason  or  another  they  failed  me, 
until  I  began  to  fear  I  should  not  have  the  picture  finished  in  time 
for  our  Exhibition.  Time  went  on  and  I  began  to  despair,  when 
fortunately  a  young  lady  called  to  have  her  portrait  taken.  I  was  at 
once  struck  with  her  appearance,  and  said  to  myself  this  is  the  one, 
if  I  can  only  persuade  her  to  sit.  After  I  had  taken  her  portrait  I 
entered  into  conversation  and  show’ed  her  a  few  of  my  studies,  which 
she  seemed  to  admire  ;  and  this  encouraged  me  to  introduce  the 
subject  to  her.  After  doing  so,  and  showing  and  explaining  exactly 
what  I  wanted,  and  telling  her  what  a  favour  she  would  confer  by 
complying  with  my  wish,  she  seemed  willing,  but  hesitated  to  give 
me  a  decided  answer,  preferring  to  “  ask  mamma  ”  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  On  the  following  day  her  mother  called  to  know  exactly 
what  I  wanted  her  daughter  for;  and  after  again  explaining  and 
showing  her  my  studies  she  gave  her  consent,  and  appointed  a  time 
for  the  sitting.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  after  posing  I  took  four  negatives,  each  one,  however,  turning 
out  a  failure,  owing  to  the  long  exposure,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  my  model  was  of  an  excitable  and  nervous  temperament, 

We  were  both  sorry  at  the  result,  and  I  persuaded  her  to  try  again 
another  time.  She  agreed,  and  I  took  four  more  plates,  but  only 
with  the  same  result.  She  came  again  and  still  failed ;  and  I  now 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do,  for  there  seemed  but  little  chance  of  getting 
a  perfect  portrait.  Still  I  dared  not  put  on  more  light  so  as  to  shorten 
the  exposure,  for  by  so  doing  I  should  ruin  the  cast  shadows,  and  to 
give  up  my  model  was  out  of  the  question,  for  where  should  I  find 
another  to  suit  me  so  well.  I  did  not  doubt  but  that  I  should  suc¬ 
ceed  in  time,  and  would  not  therefore  despair,  especially  as  the 
young  lady  was  quite  willing  to  come  until  I  succeeded.  She  came 
a  fourth  time,  and  fortunately  on  that  occasion  the  fourth  negative 
turned  out  a  success,  and  it  is  that  which  you  now  see  in  the  picture. 
Although  I  successively  failed  in  fifteen  plates,  I  felt  myself  amply 
paid  for  all  my  time  and  trouble  in  gaining  my  end  in  the  sixteenth 
negative ;  exposure  five  minutes. 

After  the  making  up  of  the  inner  room  and  arranging  the  mother 
and  child,  I  took  six  negatives,  slightly  varying  the  pose  in  each, 
and  then  chose  the  one  most  suitable  to  my  purpose ;  exposure  three 
minutes.  The  landscape  negative  is  taken  from  a  bit  I  painted  to 
suit  it,  not  being  able  to  leave  business  to  get  one  from  nature.  This 
picture  is  made  up,  therefore,  of  three  plates.  The  negatives  now 
being  completed  (fortunately  they  scarcely  required  a  touch  with  the 
pencil),  and  November  having  arrived,  there  was  only  a  few  days 
to  get  a  picture  printed  for  our  Exhibition.  In  the  hurry  I  placed 
the  figures  in  the  inner  room  a  little  too  high  for  the  true  perspective 
of  the  picture  ;  but  this  fault  was  rectified  in  future  prints.  I  do 
not  think  it  needful  for  me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  printing, 
as  the  method  has  been  so  fully  described  by  Mr.  Robinson;  for  my 
work  is  conducted  on  much  the  same  principle. 

Thinking  it  Over. — This  picture,  you  will  see  by  the  sketches,  was 
originally  intended  for  Taking  it  Any  ;  but  before  I  had  quite  com¬ 
pleted  the  making  up  of  the  background,  the  model  who  had  engaged 
to  sit  for  it  found  other  employment  and  left  me  in  the  lurch.  I  had 
some  thoughts  of  working  out  the  two  pictures,  Pat's  Valentine  ( vide 
sketches),  with  this  background;  but  meeting  with  another  model  I 
changed  my  mind,  although  I  found  her  of  quite  a  different  type.  I 


was  thus  compelled  to  change  the  title  to  Thinking  it  Out.  I  had  only 
just  time  to  print  a  proof  off  this  at  the  time  of  sending  in  for  our  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Not  feeling  satisfied  with  it  at  the  time,  however,  1  had  declined 
forwarding  it,  but  was  overpersuaded  by  a  few  friends.  This  picture 
you  saw,  and  I  much  regretted  exhibiting  it ;  lor  after  further  coult  m- 
plation  I  found  a  good  picture  might  he  made  of  it.  For  this  reawn 
I  did  not  pull  the  background  down,  and  the  following  season  again 
returned  to  my  task,  when  I  trust  I  succeeded  in  giving  more  refine¬ 
ment  to  it,  and  thereby  making  it  a  better  picture.  Those  who  saw 
the  one  exhibited,  Thinking  it  Out,  and  the  one  now  before  them, 
Thinking  it  Over,  will  be  able  to  judge  if  this  be  so.  This  picturo 
may  not  be  quite  so  interesting  a  subject  as  Stolen  Moments,  yet  it 
has  been  pronounced  to  possess  more  art  qualities  than  any  work  I 
have  ever  done  by  nearly  every  artist  (painter)  that  has  seen  it,  and 
some  of  these  stand  second  to  none  in  reputation.  The  building-up 
of  this  picture  was  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  I  described  in  my 
last;  and  b}r  judicious  arrangement  of  blinds  and  screens  the  nega¬ 
tive  produces  the  print  just  as  you  see  it,  not  requiring  a  single  mask 
or  shading  down  in  the  least.  The  only  creat  drawback  in  adopting 
this  mode  of  lighting  is  the  very  long  exposure;  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  model  to  sit  the  time  required.  This  fact  alone 
caused  several  failures  (as  the  model  herself  confessed).  I  took 
eight  negatives  in  all ;  exposure  seven  minutes. 

For  this  picture  I  made  a  slight  sketch  in  oil,  which  I  found  far 
exceeding  in  usefulness,  in  the  building  up,  a  mere  pencil  sketch; 
it  enabled  me  to  see  at  once  the  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  the 
arrangement  of  the  few  things  necessary,  and  also  how’  to  complete 
the  background  without  having  to  take  trial  plates.  I  have  also  on 
the  same  panel  rubbed  in  another  sketch,  but  whether  it  will  be  my 
next  photographic  work  I  cannot  saj’,  for  I  have  partly  made  up  my 
mind  to  paint  my  pictures  instead  of  employing  the  camera.  Not 
that  I  should  have  thought  of  doing  this,  but  for  the  discourtesies 
which  my  productions  have  on  several  occasions  provoked.  I  re¬ 
gret  I  did  not  adopt  this  plan  of  making  an  oil  sketch  for  Stolen 
Moments,  for  the  saving  of  time  would  have  been  enormous,  it  being 
so  much  more  easy  to  take  any  part  out  you  do  not  like,  or  modify 
with  the  brush,  than  it  is  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  photograph. 
I  should  now  never  think  of  beginning  a  subject  picture  without  my  oil 
sketch  to  work  from.  I  say  “  oil,”  for  the  reason  that  I  can  paint  out 
and  put  in  anything  so  much  quicker  than  when  using  water 
colours.  I  hope  no  one  will  look  upon  these  rough  sketches  in 
pencil  and  colour  otherwise  than  as  mere  indications  and  guides  for 
the  photographic  study.  If  I  had  thought  when  sketching  them 
that  they  would  have  been  shown  in  the  way  that  they  are  now7,  I 
should  have  been  more  careful  in  their  production.  Still  they 
answered  my  purpose  just  as  well  as  though  they  had  been  ever  so 
carefully  drawn  or  higlil}7  finished. 

Before  concluding  this  feeble  attempt  in  describing  my  mode  of 
working,  I  may  add  (at  least  I  have  found  it  to  be  so)  that  it  re¬ 
quires  greater  judgment,  more  discrimination,  and  much  longer  time 
to  build  up,  pose  and  light  your  model,  and  infuse  into  her  or  him  a 
suitable  expression,  so  that  all  parts  may  harmonise  in  the  com¬ 
pleted  photograph  and  make  it  represent  a  true  work  of  art,  than  it 
would  to  paint  the  picture  complete  with  brush  and  palette. 

John  Hubbard. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

PROFESSOR  ROSCOE  ON  THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

On  Saturday,  the  18th  inst.,  Professor  Eoscoe  delivered  the  first  of  four 
lectures  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light.  He 
began  by  showing  how  a  chemical  change  in  certain  gases,  liquids,  and 
some  few  solids  will  change  their  colours  and  their  action  upon  waves 
of  white  light.  He  said  that  sometimes  an  approximation  or  separation 
of  particles  may  be  set  up  by  mechanical  means,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphur,  which  gives  a  series  of  loud 
snaps  when  a  pinch  of  it  is  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  or  detonates  with  vio. 
lence  when  a  little  of  it  is  struck  with  a  hammer.  It  is  dangerous  to 
detonate  this  mixture  in  any  but  small  quantities.  Heat  also  will  cause 
explosions  in  some  cases ;  for  instance,  when  a  flame  is  applied  to  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases.  In  like  manner  light,  in  some 
instances,  has  the  power  of  promoting  the  approximation  or  separation 
of  particles.  The  effect  of  light  upon  various  bodies  is  by  no  means  the 
same,  and  its  action  on  chemical  substances  can  be  mechanically  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  aid  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy — the  energy 
of  the  interstellar  ether  is  expended  in  acting  upon  the  substance  mole- 
cularly  changed. 

As  an  example  of  a  chemical  change  which  could  be  produced  by 
light,  he  placed  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  chlorine,  enclosed  in  a  very 
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thin  glass  bulb,  inside  a  cylinder  of  thick  glass.  The  bulb  had  been 
filled  in  the  dark,  and  kept  in  a  dark  box  until  required  for  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Then  he  placed  a  glass  trough  full  of  water  behind  the  cylinder, 
and  burnt  some  magnesium  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass  trough,  so 
that  the  rays  of  light  had  to  pass  through  the  water  to  get  at  the  bulb. 
The  light  caused  the  mixed  gases  in  the  bulb  to  explode  ;  it  was  not  the 
heat  of  the  flame  which  caused  the  explosion,  because  the  water  sifted 
out  all  the  heat  rays,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  small  proportion 
contained  in  the  visible  rays  from  luminous  sources.  He  said  that 
green  light  will  very  slowly  decompose  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen ;  the  power  of  decomposition  increases  as  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  is  approached.  Strangely  enough  there  are  two  points  of 
maximum  action  in  the  chemical  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  between 
these  two  points  the  rays  have  less  chemical  action  on  the  mixture. 

Professor  Roscoe  next  told  how  the  action  of  light  upon  salts  of  silver 
gave  rise  to  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  phenomena  of  photography. 
Although  this  chemical  action  of  light  was  noticed  as  early  as  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  it  was  not  until  1777  that  the  Swedish  chemist,  Scheele, 
explained  the  philosophy  of  it,  and  pointed  out  that  the  hydrochloric 
acid  was  set  free,  leaving  a  black  deposit  of  finely-divided  silver;  he 
first  proved  that  the  action  took  place  in  the  blue  and  not  in  the  red  portion 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  lecturer  then  proved  by  experiment  that 
chloride  of  silver  was  blackened  by  the  blue  and  not  by  the  red  rays. 

He  said  that  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight,  by  the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  was  another  example 
of  the  chemical  changes  sometimes  produced  by  light.  The  earliest  ex¬ 
periments  on  this  subject  were  made  by  Priestley  in  1790.  This  acute 
reasoner  proved  by  experiment  that  it  was  only  in  the  presence  of  sun¬ 
light  that  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  plants  takes  place.  He  took  a 
large  inverted  vessel  full  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  placed 
a  living  plant  inside  ;  then,  in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  bubbles  began 
to  form  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  then  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  vessel. 
On  examination  the  gas  thus  produced  was  found  to  be  pure  oxygen. 
Priestley  took  a  candle  and  burnt  it  in  a  closed  volume  of  air  under  a 
bell- jar,  until  the  candle  went  out  after  consuming  most  of  the  oxygen 
and  liberating  carbonic  acid.  He  next  placed  a  fragment  of  a  growing 
plant  in  the  jar  and  exposed  it  to  sunlight ;  in  coui’se  of  time  the  air  was 
l’endered  pure  again,  so  that  another  candle  could  be  burnt  in  it,  and  the 
experiment  repeated  over  and  over  again  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 
Professor  Roscoe  proved  this  by  showing  that  a  taper  would  burn  brightly 
in  a  glass  jar  containing  growing  musk,  though  when  the  musk  was  first 
put  in  the  jar  the  air  had  been  made  so  impure  by  the  burning  of  a  candle 
in  the  glass  vessel  that  it  would  not  then  support  combustion.  Priestley 
tried  many  of  his  experiments  with  mint,  and  not  a  few  of  them  with 
other  vegetables  ;  he  found  spinach  to  be  most  effectual  in  restoring  oxy¬ 
gen  to  air  under  the  influence  of  light. 

The  existence  of  the  ultra-red  rays  of  the  spectrum  was  first  demon¬ 
strated  by  Herschel  in  1800.  The  existence  of  ultra-violet  rays  was 
demonstrated  later  still  by  Wollaston  and  others.  It  was  discovered  that 
chloride  of  silver  became  blackened  beyond  the  range  of  the  visible  rays 
of  the  spectrum.  It  was  found  that  the  lines  of  the  chemical  part  of 
the  spectrum  could  be  photographed,  and  that  the  photographs  of  them 
taken  by  Rutherfurd,  of  New  York,  agree  with  the  drawings  of  them 
made  by  hand  by  Kirchhoff,  although  in  a  few  cases  they  do  not  agree 
in  breadth  and  intensity.  The  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum  differ  from 
each  other  solely  in  wave  length  and  amplitude  of  vibration,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table  : — 

Table  of  Wave  Lengths,  and  Number  of  Vibrations  per 
Second. 


Wave  length  in 
millionths  of 
a  millimetre. 

Extreme  limit  of  heating  rays ) 

A  QAA 

through  rock  salt .  .  j 

Extreme  limit  of  heating  rays) 

1940 

through  flint  glass  . J 

Ultra-red  ray  . 

1445 

Line  A,  extreme  red  . 

761 

Line  B,  do.  do.  ..  . 

688 

Line  C,  do.  do . 

656 

Mean  red  . 

620 

Line  D  . . 

589 

Mean  orange . 

583 

Mean  yellow . 

551 

Line  E  . 

526 

Mean  green  . 

512 

Line  F  . 

486 

Mean  blue . 

475 

Mean  indigo  . 

449 

Line  G  . 

429 

Mean  violet  . 

423 

Line  H  . 

396 

Ultra-violet  cadmium  line . 

220 

No.  of  vibrations 
per  second  in 
millions  of  millions 


03 

155 

208 

394 


509 

528 

529 

G01 

617 

64S 

686 

728 

758 

1364 


From  line  A  to  the  ultra-violet  cadmium  line  is  nearly  two  octaves. 


The  invisible  rays  stretch  far  beyond  the  visible  end  of  the  spectrum, 
and  how  could  they  be  made  visible?  Helmholtz,  whose  statements  were 
always  to  be  received  with  reliance,  declared  that  he  was  able  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  by  taking  special  precautions.  Perhaps 
that  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fluoresence  of  the  eye  as  discovered 
and  proved  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  although  if  that  were  so  the  tints  would 
be  slightly  different.  The  fluorescence  of  the  eye  might  be  well  shown 
by  placing  in  a  tube  the  crystalline  lenses  and  humours  of  some  ox 
eyes,  rendering  the  tube  vacuous  and  sealing  it  hermetically.  When 
these  were  placed  in  the  ultra-violet  rays  the  blue  fluorescence  was 
very  marked ;  or  by  the  introduction  of  two  platinum  points  the  elec¬ 
trical  discharge  might  be  passed  through  the  tube  itself  as  through  an 
ordinary  vacuum  tube. 

[Professor  Roscoe  exhibited  some  ox  eyes  thus  preserved,  and  placed 
them  in  the  focus  of  a  strong  violet  light  obtained  by  passing  the  parallel 
rays  from  the  electric  lamp  first  through  a  piece  of  violet  glass,  and 
secondly  through  a  double  convex  lens  to  bring  them  to  a  focus.  When 
the  eyes  were  placed  in  this  focus  they  shone  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour.] 
He  said  that  Helmholtz  had  a  very  carefully  arranged  system  of 
quartz  lenses  and  optical  apparatus  to  see  the  ultra-violet  rays.  Glass 
was  useless,  as  it  was  opaque  to  many  of  these  ultra-violet  rays,  as 
proved  by  the  following  table  drawn  up  by  the  late  Professor  W.  Allen 
Miller,  as  the  result  of  experiments  performed  by  him : — 
Photographic  Transparency  or  Di-actinic  Power  of  Solids, 
Liquids,  Gases,  and  Vapours.  (Miller,  1862.) 


Solids. 

Liquids. 

Gases  or  Vapours. 

Ice . . . 

..  74 

Water . . . . . 

74 

Oxvgen . 

74 

Quartz  . 

..  74 

Alcohol  . . . 

63 

Nitrogen . 

74 

Fluor  spar . 

..  74 

Chloroform . 

26 

Hydrogen . 

74 

Rock  salt . 

..  63 

Wood  spirit  . 

20 

Carbonic  acid  . 

74 

Calc  spar  .  ... 

..  63 

Glycerine  . 

18 

Olefiant  gas  . 

66 

Borax  ...  . 

..  62 

Ether  . 

16 

Marsh  gas . 

63 

Diamond  . 

..  62 

Acetic  acid .  ... 

16 

Coal  gas . 

37 

Thin  glass  . .  . 

...  20 

Carbon  disulphide 

8 

Benzine . 

33 

Mica  .  . 

.  16 

Arsenic  chlor . 

5 

Sulphurous  acid  .. 

14 

Nitre . . 

...  16 

Sulphuretted  hy- ) 

14 

drogen . j 

The  numbers  imply  the  relative  lengths  of  the  spectra.  Colourless 
bodies  vary  greatly  in  permeability  to  the  chemical  rays. 

By  artificial  light  rays  of  greater  refrangibility  could  be  obtained  than 
from  the  light  of  the  sun;  these  rays  of  extreme  refrangibility  could  be 
best  obtained  by  igniting  the  vapours  of  cadmium,  aluminium,  and 
some  other  metals,  by  means  of  electricity.  The  length  of  the  spectrum 
beyond  the  portion  which  was  visible  to  the  eye  was  then  enormous,  as 
proved  by  the  following  diagram  of  the  spectrum  of  cadmium  by  Mascart, 
to  which  was  appended  his  table  of  the  wave  lengths  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  ultra-violet  end  of  the  spectrum  : — 

Wave  Lengths  of  Lines  in  the  Electric  Spectrum  of  Cadmium. 

(Mascart.  ) 

Lines  1  to  7,  visible;  8  to  25,  ultra-violet. 


William  H.  Harrison. 


Hirelings  of  Societies. 

BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  outdoor  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  Sth  instant,  when  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  members. 
The  locality  selected  to  be  the  scene  of  operations  was  that  of  Frome 
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Glen,  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  being  a  most  lovely  wooded  valley, 
with  the  river  Frome  running  through  its  centre,  crossed  by  several 
very  picturesque  bridges,  and  containing  some  splendid  weirs. 

The  morning  looked  rather  threatening  about  eight  o’clock,  but  the 
members  solaced  themselves  with  the  thought  (the  wish  being  evidently 
“  father  to  the  thought  ”)  that  it  would  “  clear  up.”  When  everything 
was  in  readiness  it  really  did  seem  to  brighten  up  considerably. 

The  company  then  sallied  forth,  including  various  paraphernalia— 

“  Some  in  cabs. 

Some  in  cars, 

Some  on  shanks’s  ponies,” 

to  the  place  of  meeting,  viz.,  Stapleton  Turnpike  Bridge  (the  turnpike 
is  purely  imaginary).  No  sooner  had  the  bridge  been  gained  and  the 
plates  exposed,  than  down  came  the  rain — not  a  “  kinder  sozzling  rain,” 
as  our  Yankee  friends  express  it,  but  a  regular  pelting  shower,  accom¬ 
panied  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  scene  was  then  painfully  ludicrous.  All  were  suddenly  fighting 
a  desperate  battle  with  the  rain,  armed  with  umbrellas,  mackintoshes, 
&c.  One  gentleman  we  saw  vainly  endeavouring  to  keep  himself  and 
his  camera  dry  and  continue  exposing  the  plate  at  the  same  time. 
Auother  equally  laughable  picture  was  that  of  three  gentlemen  in  an 
excited  state  collecting  cameras,  plate-boxes,  &c.,  under  a  mackintosh, 
two  of  them  taking  shelter  under  a  large  cloak  spread  over  a  turngate 
in  a  field,  and  the  third  crouching  to  the  windward  of  them,  attempting 
to  keep  himself  dry.  Afterwards  it  cleared  up  for  nearly  the  rest  of  the 
day,  when  some  very  nice  views  were  obtained  of  Wyckham  Bridge, 
the  Weir,  Stapleton  farm-house,  and  other  equally  pleasing  subjects. 

Among  those  working  dry  processes  (the  coffee  process  appearing  very 
popular),  were  Messrs.  Briglitman,  Goss,  Ashmead,  and  Daniel.  Mr. 
A.  J.  E.  Williams  worked  the  wet  collodion  process  with  his  usual  skill 
and  success.  On  the  whole  the  coffee  process  produced  by  far  the  finest 
results.  The  total  number  of  negatives  obtained  was  forty.  Many 
more  would  have  been  taken,  but  much  time  was  lost  through  waiting 
for  a  suitable  moment  for  exposure,  the  wind  causing  the  trees  to  shake 
very  perceptibly. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  the  Stapleton  Hotel  to  dinner,  after 
which  the  return  journey  home  was  commenced,  the  evening  setting  in 
very  fine,  and  every  one,  on  the  whole,  being  pleased  with  the  day’s 
trip. 

The  next  outdoor  meeting  of  the  Association  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  19th  of  June. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  15th  inst. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  passed,  it  was  remarked  that  the 
red  colour  of  a  negative  spoken  of  at  the  previous  meeting  often 
occurred  when  using  a  very  pure  sample  of  silver  in  the  nitrate  bath. 

After  some  conversation  respecting  lenses  and  cameras,  the  President, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Warner,  read  a  paper  on  Light  and  Heat — Exposure  and 
Development.  [See  page  252.] 

When  the  reading  of  the  paper  was  concluded,  some  conversation 
followed;  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Warner,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 


The  “Unconverted  Bromide”  Dogma  and  the  Chloro-Bromide 

Process. 

I  have  had  little  to  say  on  this  subject  for  some  time  past,  having  been 
during  the  present  spring  more  occupied  with  chemistry  than  with 
photography.  Your  Journal  for  April  26  contains,  however,  one  or  two 
matters  that  seem  to  require  a  word  of  notice. 

In  reference  to  the  “unconverted  bromide”  matter,  it  has  interested 
me  to  see  Mr.  Sutton’s  frank  abandonment  of  this  dogma.  As  he  has 
been  its  principal  supporter  hitherto  I  suppose  it  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  belong  to  the  past.  If  I  refer  to  it  here  it  is  to  correct  a 
little  error  as  respects  myself.  I  d.o  not  hold  that  the  presence  of  aqua 
regia  is  necessary  to  prevent  fogging,  having  clearly  (I  think)  explained 
the  contrary.  By  reference  to  the  different  papers  which  I  have  pub¬ 
lished,  Mr.  Sutton  will  see  that  I  clearly  stated  that  the  presence  of 
chloride  of  silver  would  prevent  fogging.  Afterwards  for  a  few  weeks 
I  entertained  the  impression  that  I  had  been  mistaken  in  this,  and  that 
the  presence  of  aqua  regia  was  necessary.  Presently  I  recognised  that 
this  was  not  so,  that  my  previous  opinion  was  correct,  and  that  either 
would  restrain  fogging. 

As  respects  the  “unconverted  bromide  theory”  I  trust  I  may,  with¬ 
out  impropriety,  claim  that  my  investigations,  published  in  your 
columns  some  months  back,  extinguished  that  once  favourite  dogma. 

In  the  same  number  of  your  Journal,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  refers 
in  two  different  articles  to  my  expressions  on  the  effect  of  different 


quantities  of  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  opinions  attributed  to 
me  are  partly,  but  not  altogether,  correctly  stated. 

From  the  outset  I  not  only  recognised  but  discovered  the  fact  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate  increased  in  proportion  as  the  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver  was  increased.  I  could  not  possibly,  therefore,  permit  myself 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  apparently  supporting  directly,  or  by 
implication,  an  opposite  opinion. 

But  I  also  pointed  out  that  when  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
very  large  certain  counterbalancing  disadvantages  present  themselves. 
The  exposure  needs  much  more  accurate  timing;  a  mistake  by  over¬ 
exposure  becomes  fatal — a  fact  which,  if  not  detected  in  the  negative, 
becomes  annoyingly  apparent  in  the  print.  Often  also  these  negatives 
are  difficult  either  to  intensify  or  redevelope. 

That  Colonel  Wortley  has  produced  good  work  by  the  variation  in  my 
process,  upon  which  he  has  founded  a  commercial  enterprise,  I  do  not 
in  the  least  doubt ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  what  I  should  have 
expected.  And  I  very  particularly  and  clearly  mentioned  some  time 
since,  when  speaking  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exacter  exposing 
necessitated  by  larger  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  that  when  these  diffi¬ 
culties  were  avoided  by  correct  timing  the  results  were  just  as  good, 
and  the  development  just  as  easy,  as  when  the  excess  was  somewhat 
less. 

I  also  pointed  out,  many  months  ago,  what  not  only  had  not  been 
said  before,  but  what  I  have  not  even  since  seen  recognised  in  print, 
though  evidently  it  is  acted  upon — that  different  preservatives  require 
different  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  preserva¬ 
tive  is  deficient  in  sensitiveness  this  can  be  supplemented  by  increasing 
the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  what  Colonel  Wortley  prints  upon  the  subject  of  the  chloro- 
bromide  process  he  does  not  take  this  into  account,  but  speaks  of  the 
advantages  of  much  excess  of  nitrate  as  if  they  existed  in  every  case. 
Now,  when  a  cochineal  and  gum  preservative  is  used,  six  grains  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  quite  too  much,  though  the  same  quantity  is 
useful  with  gallic  acid  and  gum. 

In  a  word,  this  question  of  weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  a  very  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  one  upon  which 
individuals  will  always  differ.  I  believe  that  I  have  very  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  long  since  what  these  characteristics  are,  and  it  will  be  for  each 
photographer  who  uses  the  process  to  strike  the  balance  according  to 
his  particular  pyroxyline  or  preservative. 

If  Colonel  Wortley  strikes  this  balance  at  a  different  point  from  me, 
in  a  scale  of  which  I  have  explained  the  degrees,  that  is  neither  pro¬ 
perly  a  subject  for  engaging  me  in  controversy  or  founding  a  claim  for 
anything  approaching  to  a  discovery. 

As  respects  the  use  of  uranium,  for  which  Colonel  Wortley  claims  so 
much,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  express  any  opinion,  not  having  tried 
it.  Most  of  the  results  claimed  for  it  could,  I  think,  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  my  process  without  it.  Although  brought  before 
the  public  with  much  skill  there  have,  nevertheless,  been  no  reliable 
comparative  experiments  published,  with  and  ■without  the  use  of 
uranium,  by  unbiassed  experimenters.  The  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  addition  of  uranium  is  advantageous  has  not,  therefore,  been 
satisfactorily  settled  ;  ad  hoc  sub  judice,  &c.  M.  Caret  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  May  11,  1872. 

P.S. — In  the  first  part  of  this  letter  I  referred  to  my  method  for  the 
restraining  of  fogging  by  the  presence  of  chloride  of  silver.  This 
recals  to  me  an  experiment  published  by  Mr.  Sutton,  in  which  (if  I 
remember  aright)  an  alkaline  developer  exhibited  three  different  actions 
on  the  three  silver  haloids.  It  was  without  action  on  iodide,  exposed  or 
unexposed  ;  bromide  it  blackened,  if  previously  exposed,  not  if  unex¬ 
posed  ;  chloride  it  blackened  whether  exposed  or  not.  Bromide  repre¬ 
sented  the  middle  term,  in  which  affinities  -were  so  nearly  balanced  that, 
whilst,  if  unexposed,  that  substance  acted  like  iodide,  but  if  exposed, 
like  chloride.  But  there  seems  here  a  discordance  between  this  result 
and  mine,  viz.,  that  chloride  of  silver,  so  far  from  having  a  tendency  to 
blacken  under  an  alkaline  developer,  acts,  on  the  contrary,  the  part  of 
a  restraining  agent.  This  conclusion  of  mine  is,  I  believe,  admitted  to 
be  a  fact.  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  disputed.  If  so,  how  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  Mr.  Sutton’s  experiment  ?  As  respects  the  fogging  of 
dry  plates,  our  information  is,  undoubtedly,  as  yet  very  defective.  We 
know  that  plates  prepared  by  certain  methods  will  give  regular  success, 
and  that  plates  prepared  in  other  ways  that  would  seem  equally  to 
promise  success  result  in  fogging.  The  following  experiment,  not 
previously  published,  though  made  several  years  ago,  is  a  case  m 
s  point: — I  prepared  an  experimental  dry  plate  by  Major  Bussell’s  rapid 
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bromide  process,  adding,  however,  aqua  regia  to  the  collodion,  and 
shortening  the  washing  intentionally,  so  as  not  wholly  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  The  result  was  complete  fogging. 
The  image  appeared,  but  fog  set  rapidly  in.  Row  if  one  attempted  to 
reason  by  analogy  from  this  to  the  chloro-bromide  process,  that  ought 
to  have  resulted  in  fogging  also ;  and  some  photographers  who  were 
familiar  with  the  Russell  process  were  so  convinced  as  to  this  that  they 
affirmed  that  my  process  must  and  did  produce  nothing  but  fog  !  At 
least  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  this  “unconverted  bromide” 
delusion  is  got  rid  of,  and  another  stumbling-block  removed  from  dry- 
plate  photography. — M.  C.  L. 

Old  Churches,  Fountains,  and  other  Picturesque  .Subjects  in 

Brittany. — The  Natural  Clouds  in  Photographic  Views  Taken 

at  One  Operation. — Death  or  M.  Blanquart-Evrard. 

On  my  return  home  I  am  going  to  have  a  view  camera  made  on 
rather  a  new  principle,  which  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  introduce  some 
years  ago.  The  front  which  carries  the  lens,  instead  of  being  made  to 
slide  up  and  down  upon  a  flat  surface,  will  be  made  to  slide  upon  a 
cylindrical  surface,  the  centre  of  which  is  not,  as  I  used  to  direct,  at 
the  centre  of  the  ground  glass,  but  at  the  usual  height  of  the  horizontal 
line,  which  is  commonly  below  the  centre  of  the  picture.  Thus  the 
camera  will  always  be  placed  level,  and  the  axis  of  the  lens  will  be 
directed  towards  whatever  part  of  the  view  is  intended  to  fall  upon  that 
part  of  the  ground  glass  where  the  axis  of  the  lens  meets  it.  The 
merits  of  this  new  system  of  raising  and  lowering  the  slider  which 
carries  the  lens  will  be  best  discussed  when  it  has  been  thoroughly 
tested.  The  object  of  it  is  to  prevent  the  lens,  when  raised  or  lowered, 
from  leaving  white  corners  of  the  plate,  which  are  cut  off  and  include 
no  subject.  This  is  a  very  annoying  fault  of  my  doublet.  It  covers  a 
circular  field  of  about  ten  inches  diameter,  and  therefore  a  plate  six  and 
three-quarter  inches  square  can  be  cut  out  of  this  circle  ;  but  when  the 
slider  is  raised  an  inch  or  two  in  order  to  depress  the  horizontal  line, 
and  include,  say  a  cburch  spire,  the  upper  corners  of  the  plate  are  not 
covei'ed.  This  defect ‘would  not  occur  with  a  curved  sliding  front  such 
as  I  describe  ;  and  unless  the  definition  suffers  at  any  point  in  con¬ 
sequence  it  will  be,  I  think,  a  valuable  improvement.  In  a  future 
communication,  when  the  plan  has  been  tried,  I  will  describe  it  more 
fully  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram. 

I  am  writing  this  at  the  town  of  Pontivy,  which  it  is  treason  to 
call  now  by  its  old  name  of  “  Napoleon ville.”  It  is  about  the  most 
central  town  of  Brittany,  and  an  important  military  station.  We  sang 
our  “.farewell  to  the  mountain  ”  the  evening  before  last,  by  climbing  to 
one  of  the  highest  peaks,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and,  after  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  view  for  a  few  minutes,  too  brief  by  far,  descending  by  a 
“  moss-bordered  streamlet,”  which  has  its  origin  in  a  fountain  near  the 
summit,  of  some  celebrity  for  its  curative  properties  in  complaints  of 
the  spine  and  legs.  Here  the  peasants  bring  their  infants  and  immerse 
them  up  to  the  waist,  in  order  to  make  them  strong  and  hearty.  A 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  of  course,  presides  over  the  pool,  which  is  as  clear 
as  crystal.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  once  famous  chateau,  the  Castel 
Finnance.  At  the  foot  pf  the  hill  is  a  delightful  little  trout  sti’eam 
crawling  over  rocks  and  pebbles,  and  crossed  by  a  series  of  nine  rustic 
wooden  bridges  almost  buried  in  green  leaves.  The  path  across  these 
conducts  you  to  the  village  of  St.  Aignan,  which  we  visited  the  next 
morning.  The  humble  little  church,  with  its  graveyard,  calvary,  bone 
house,  porch,  and  spire,  is  a  curiosity  worth  walking  miles  to  see  and  to 
photograph.  In  the  afternoon  followed  another  stroll  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  along  winding  lanes  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  woods  and 
fields  of  corn  and  waving  grass,  to  the  still  more  curious  old  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Cannes.  I  despair  of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  any 
reader  who  has  never  been  out  of  England  an  idea  of  the  intense 
-usticity  and  peculiar  picturesqueness  of  all  these  objects  and  walks  in 
Brittany.  They  have  a  special  beauty  of  their  own,  which  must  be 
leen  to  be  understood.  In  some  of  these  old  churches  I  longed  for  a 
nagnesium  lamp,  in  order  to  be  able  to  “  take  ”  portions  of  the  interior. 
Chis  morning  another  old  church,  that  of  St.  Meriadek,  tempted  us  to 
uake  a  halt  in  our  journey,  and  our  visit  to  it  was  amply  repaid.  It  is 
milt  on  the  site  of  a  hermitage,  in  which  the  saint  is  said  to  have  lived 
a  the  seventh  century.  This  holy  man  seems  to  have  earned  his 
eputation  for  sanctity  by  the  number  of  his  genuflexions,  which  are 
aid  to  have  amounted  to  one  thousand  per  day  and  one  thousand 
er  night,  making  an  average  of  rather  more  than  one  per  minute 
uring  the  twenty-four  hours,  a  feat  more  than  worthy  of  Captain 
•arclay,  who  walked  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours.  The 
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hermit  had  his  reward  even  in  this  world,  for  his  fame  spread  so 
far  and  wide  that  he  was  dragged  by  main  force  from  his  seclusion  and 
made  a  bishop.  They  show  you  his  skull,  and  also  the  copper  bell — for 
he  was  more  blessed  in  this  respect  than  St.  Gildas — upon  which  he 
used  to  strike  the  call  to  prayers.  Are  you  deaf,  and  do  you  wish  to 
be  cured  of  your  infirmity  ?  Behold  a  simple  remedy  : — Use  your  head 
as  a  clapper,  and  strike  it  forcibly  many  times  against  this  holy  bell. 
You  will  never  be  deaf  again — so  says  the  legend. 

We  lowered  our  sail  once  more,  and  moored  to  the  bank,  about  a  mile 
above  Pontivy,  in  order  to  see  one  of  the  largest  oaks  in  France — a 
glorious  old  tree.  Weather  permitting,  we  hope  to  return  in  the  dingey 
and  photograph  it  to  morrow.  The  trunk  at  a  height  of  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  measures  6 '30  metres  (about  twenty-one  feet)  in  circum¬ 
ference;  and  the  lowest  lateral  branches,  each  of  which  would  itself 
make  a  respectable  tree,  measure  twenty  metres  (about  sixty-six  feet) 
in  length. 

My  photo-yachting  trip  is  over,  and  this  letter  will  be  posted  at 
Redon.  On  our  way  from  Pontivy  I  took  several  more  wet  negatives, 
but  the  weather  was  in  general  gloomy  and  windy — in  fact,  as  bad  for 
photography  as  could  possibly  be.  Nevertheless,  some  of  these  are 
curious  as  showing  the  natural  clouds  and  their  reflections  in  the  river 
without  any  sacrifice  of  details  in  the  view,  and  that  although  they 
were  taken  in  gloom  and  with  a  very  small  stop  to  the  lens.  I  confess 
to  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  first  with  this  result,  which  was  acci¬ 
dental  ;  but  by  working  for  it  I  repeated  it  afterwards.  It  opens  up 
quite  a  new  field  of  research,  and  I  hope  to  have  more  to  say  about  it 
shortly.  No  well-lighted  view,  not  including  very  deep  shadows,  need 
be  taken  by  the  common  wet  process  that  does  not  exhibit  the  natural 
clouds  in  the  negative.  The  sky  may  be  regarded  as  obtainable  with 
the  rest  of  the  view,  at  one  operation,  in  a  very  large  class  of  landscape 
photographs,  and  it  may  be  worked  for  as  an  essential  part  of  the  com¬ 
position.  The  only  adverse  conditions  are  a  too  swift  motion  of  the 
clouds  (such  as  happens  in  a  whole  gale  of  wind)  and  very  heavy 
shadows.  Buildings  of  a  light  colour,  in  diffused  light,  and  also  views 
of  landscape  from  a  hill  top,  need  never  be  deficient  in  natural  clouds. 
We  must  all  make  up  our  minds  to  this  and  work  for  it. 

The  first  news  I  gather  on  my  return  home  is  the  death  of  my  useful 
friend,  the  postman — a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  next  piece  of  news 
that  greets  me  is  the  death,  during  my  absence  from  Redon,  of  the  two 
eldest  sons  of  my  very  dear  friend,  the  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the 
college  here.  Then  I  open  my  Monileur  of  the  16th  instant  to  find  re¬ 
corded  the  death  of  a  still  older  friend,  M.  Blanquart-Evrard.  Nothing 
but  horrors  ! 

My  poor  garden,  deserted  for  six  weeks,  has  become  a  wilderness, 
We  left  it  in  a  blaze  of  white  fruit  blossoms,  to  find,  on  returning,  that 
the  glorious  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled.  A  series  of  hailstorms  has 
cut  everything  up,  and  there  will  be  but  few  pears  or  wall  fruit  this 
year.  So  far  it  has  been  a  wretched  spring ;  but  the  corn  looks  'well, 
the  apples  have  not  suffered,  and  the  hay  crop  will  be  prodigious,  if 
warm  weather  should  set  in  soon,  Thomas  Sutton,  B,A. 

Redon,  May  23,  1872, 

— » — 

URANIUM  IN  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  Dr.  Markham’s  article  in  your  last  issue  he  speaks 
of  the  imperfect  details  of  my  formulae.  I  beg  to  say  that  the  formula 
as  given  by  me  in  the  paper  read  before  the  Dry  Plate  Club,  and 
corrected  for  summer  work  in  your  last  issue  but  one,  is  perfect,  and 
has  been,  to  my  knowledge,  very  successfully  -worked.  Dr.  Markham 
says  that  others  assert  that  the  addition  of  ‘  ‘  an  expensive  salt  in  large 
quantity  will  be  found  absolutely  inoperative,  if  not  injurious.”  With 
regard  to  expense,  my  addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium  costs  me  about 
three  farthings  per  ounce  of  emulsion.  So  far  as  to  expense.  Now,  as 
to  its  being  inoperative  or  injurious,  the  following  record  of  facts  may 
be  useful  to  those  wishing  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  point : — 

By  the  gre?vt  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon 
I  was  enabled  again  last  week  to  test  still  more  crucially  than  before 
the  respective  results  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  emulsion  and  bath 
plates.  Mr.  Gordon  himself  manipulated  the  wet  bath  process  in  its 
most  sensitive  state,  while  I  worked  the  emulsion  wet  and  -with  dry 
plates  which  had. been  previously  prepared  with  it.  In  order  to  make 
this  test  as  crucial  as  possible,  and  with  the  most  absolute  identity  of 
exposure,  the  plates  were  exposed  by  Mr.  Gordon  one  immediately 
after  the  other,  behind  an  instantaneous  guillotine  shutter,  giving  about 
the  fortieth  part  of  a  second’s  exposure.  In  the  resulting  negatives  we 
considered  the  emulsion  used  wet  to  be  nearly  twice  as  rapid  as  the 
bath  plates,  and  my  dry  emulsion  plate,  which  had  been  prepared  about 
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ten  days  previously,  to  be  about  a  quarter,  or  perhaps  one-tliird,  more 
sensitive  than  the  wet  bath  plate.  That  the  wet  emulsion  was  wonder¬ 
fully  sensitive  I  knew,  but  that  a  dry  plate  could  be  impressed  by  so 
instantaneous  an  exposure  I  did  not  believe,  and  I  find  I  must  give  up 
my  theory  that  a  dry  film  takes  more  time  to  be  started  into  life  than 
a  wet  one. 

I  think  I  may  faiidy  say  that  such  results  as  these  will  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  future  of  photography,  and  those  persons  who 
have  persuaded  Dr.  Markham  that  the  use  of  uranium  is  inoperative, 
if  not  injurious,  will  do  well  to  point  out  any  formula,  or  to  inaugurate 
one  themselves,  by  which  results  analogous  to  these  can  be  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  keeping  qualities  given  to  the  emulsion  and  plates 
by  the  use  of  uranium,  Dr.  Markham  is  wrong  as  to  the  instability  of 
an  ethereal  solution  of  uranium.  It  is  perfectly  stable  with  me  even 
after  six  months  keeping,  and  its  stability  in  collodion  is  notorious, 
from  the  fact  of  Wotlily’s  printing  collodion,  containing  nothing  but  the 
nitrates  of  silver  and  uranium,  remaining  in  a  sensitive  condition  for 
printing  for  five  years  ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  opinions  given  by 
Mr.  Cooper  are,  from  his  practical  knowledge  of  emulsion  working,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  greatest  respect. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Dr.  Markham  into  all  his  other  proposed 
modifications,  because  I  am  content  to  work  according  to  the  formula 
which  I  published,  believing  that  the  best  results  are  thereby  to  be 
obtained.  I  cannot  also  avoid  saying  that  I  feel  that  it  would  be  more 
consonant  Avith  the  gratitude  that  photographers  ought  to  feel  to  any¬ 
one  who  places  his  formulae  publicly  at  their  service  if  a  kinder  and 
juster  spirit  Avere  shown  towards  iicav  processes  which  are  published. 
Few  people  would  care  to  risk  having  it  said  of  any  new  chemical  they 
may  propose  to  use  that  ground  bones  and  sand  would  be  of  as  much 
use,  or  that  it  is  inoperative  if  not  absolutely  injurious ;  and  I  may 
candidly  say  that  I  do  not  care  to  continue  writing  or  arguing  about 
processes  or  formulae  in  answer  to  those  who  cannot  succeed  Avith  them. 
I  have  many  friends  in  photography  Avith  whom  I  am  in  constant  com¬ 
munication,  and  it  is  at  all  events  pleasanter  to  interchange  ideas  with 
them  than  to  be  bullied  by  writers  in  the  photographic  press. 

The  Editors  have  most  justly  observed  in  their  foot  note,  at  the  end 
of  my  letter  in  last  issue,  that  if  some  can  succeed  others  can,  provided 
the  proper  conditions  are  observed ;  and  I  must  remind  Dr.  Markham 
that  if  ninety-nine  of  his  friends  fail  with  the  formula  and  that  the 
hundredth  succeeds,  it  only  follows  that  the  hundredth  is  cleArerer  than 
the  ninety-nine.  In  one  of  our  old  poets  is  found  the  folloAving  line : — 

“  Truth,  like  a  torch,  the  more  ’tis  shook,  it  shines;” 
and  all  the  abuse  that  uranium  receives  will  only  make  it  shine  brighter 
in  the  end. 

Dr.  Markham  is  kind  enough  to  say  in  his  article  that  he  accepts  my 
formula  in  perfect  good  faith ;  and  I  have  written  to  him  to  inA'ite  him 
to  communicate  with  me,  Avhen  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  placing 
my  laboratory  at  his  service.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  have  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  removing  from  his  mind  the  evident  prejudices  which  others 
have  instilled  into  it. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  experiments  I  liaATe  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  letter  can  be  repeated  at  any  time  by  any  one 
wishing  to  institute  a  fair  comparison  betAveen  the  results  of  my  uranium 
emulsion  process  used  wet  and  dry  and  the  ordinary  collodion  process 
with  the  silver  bath.  I  may  say  that,  of  course,  Avith  this  rapid  work 
the  proportion  of  bromide  in  the  developer  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  point, 
and  that  the  quality  of  the  negative  is  as  good  as  can  be. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lt.  Col. 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove.  End  Road,  N.  W.,  May  28,  1872. 

[With  respect  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion 
film  when  used  wet,  that  point  is,  Ave  think,  now  pretty  generally 
admitted  by  every  person  who  has  experimented  with  the  process. 
If  Ave  mistake  not,  Mr.  Sayce  himself  Avas  the  first  to  direct  special 
attention  to  this  feature  in  his  plates  ;  and  in  our  volume  for  last 
year,  page  275,  we  announced  the  fact  that  Mr.  Black,  Avhen  Avorking 
by  Mr.  M.  Cary  Lea’s  formula,  found  that  AA’lien  exposed  wet  instead 
of  dry  the  sensitiveness  surpassed  that  of  plates  prepared  by  the 
ordinary  wet  collodion  process.  As  the  formulae  of  Mr.  Sayce,  Mr. 
Lea,  and  Colonel  Wortley,  together  with  those  of  other  experi¬ 
mentalists,  all  produce  films  of  such  relative  sensitiveness  Avhen 
used  Avet,  our  readers  avIio  desire  to  try  this  branch  of  the  process 
Avill  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  doing  so.  It  Avas  our  intention 
to  have  made  some  observations  on  the  development  of  emulsion 
plates  by  means  of  iron  instead  of  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid,  but  time 
and  space  prevent  us  from  doing  so  at  present. — Eds.] 

THE  COMBINATION  PRINTING-FRAME  SUIT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  notice  in  your  Journal  of  April  26  (which  has  just 
reached  me  here)  a  letter  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  in  Avhich  re¬ 
ference  is  made  to  his  infringement  of  my  patent  for  combination  print¬ 
ing-frames,  and  to  the  decision  given  thereon  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
before  whom  the  case  Avas  heard. 
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Colonel  Wortley  states  that  his  “action  in  having  caused  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  pronounced  ”  in  his  favour  is  resented  by  Mr.  V.  II.  Stifl- 
man,  and  is  the  cause  of  enmity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stillman  against 
Colonel  Wortley.  I  have  nothing  whatever  t<>  do  with  the  point  in 
dispute;  but,  as  my  name  has  been  mentioned,  1  think  it  only  right  to 
state,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Stillman  and  myself,  that  1  am  an  utter  stranger 
to  that  gentleman,  never  having  had  the  honour  of  the  slightest  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

In  reply  to  other  statements  made  by  Colonel  Wortley :  his  infringe¬ 
ment  of  my  patent  has  never  been  denied;  and  1  may  remind  your 
readers  that,  in  bringing  an  action  against  Colonel  Wortley  for  infringe¬ 
ment,  it  Avas  not  the  publication  “for  the  benefit  of  the  photographic 
public  ”  of  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  call  his  method  of  combination 
printing  of  Avhich  I  complained,  but  the  fact  that,  after  I  had  attended 
at  Colonel  Wortley ’s  house,  at  his  request,  and  explained  my  invention 
and  the  method  of  working  my  frames,  he  had  a  number  of  similar 
frames  made  Avithout  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  in  violation  of  my 
patent. 

That  the  case  Avas  decided  against  me  upon  the  specification  does  not 
in  the  least  alter  the  above  facts.  I  regret  the  decision,  not  only  for 
my  own  sake,  but  because,  if  alloAved  as  a  precedent,  it  will  have  tho 
effect  of  preventing  many  valuable  inventions  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphy  being  brought  before  the  public,  and  must  also  tend  to  invalidate 
many  existing  patents  of  great  importance  in  the  arts  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain. 

As  to  the  novelty  of  my  invention,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  fact  that, 
prior  to  my  patent,  no  similar  method  of  combination  printing  had  ever 
been  knoAvn  or  practised,  and  to  the  affidavits  (published  in  your  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Dec.  8,  1871)  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor, 
Mr.  F.  R.  El  well,  M.A.,  and  many  others,  to  whom  I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  returning  my  sincere  thanks. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  expressing  my  surprise  at  the 
statement  made  by  Colonel  Wortley,  that  his  “action  caused  the 
judgment  to  be  pronounced  ”  against  me. 

Apologising  for  having  taken  up  so  much  space, — 1  am,  yours,  &c., 

A 'ewhaven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  B.  J.  Edwards. 

May  11,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  pretended  spirit  photographs  seem  to  have  received 
in  your  country  more  faith  than  Mr.  Mumler’s  performances  here, 
Avliere,  I  believe,  no  intelligent  photographer  has  accepted  them.  I 
therefore  saAV  with  surprise  that  a  very  intelligent  and  reliable  corre¬ 
spondent  of  your  Journal  seems  to  be  convinced  of  their  truth. 

Noav,  my  own  conviction  is  that  all  these  plates  are  previously  ex¬ 
posed  Avith  veiled  figures  developed,  and  the  developed  image  eaten  off 
Avith  dilute  acid.  If  the  film  be  then  Avashed  and  dipped  into  the  nega¬ 
tive  bath,  and  exposed  on  the  sitter,  both  images  will  come  out  on 
development. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  if  your  correspondent  vvould  take 
Avith  him  a  plate  cleaned  by  himself  and  carefully  signed  with  a  Avriting 
diamond,  it  Avould  be  impossible  for  the  photographer  to  obtain  a  spirit 
image  on  that  plate  at  that  time,  especially  if  the  investigator  were 
alloAATed  to  collodionise  the  plate  himself.  Other  methods  will  suggest 
themselves ;  as,  for  example,  a  private  veiled  figure  gallery  adjoin¬ 
ing,  &c. 

I  cannot  regard  this  Avhole  matter  as  one  of  trifling  importance;  the 
deception  seems  to  me  inexcusably  wicked. — I  aip,  yours,  &c., 
Philadelphia,  May  13,  1S72.  M.  Carey  Lea. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  — Permit  me  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  your  corres¬ 
pondent  “Scintilla”  for  his  energetic  denouncement  as  shams  of  certain 
photographs  which  your  recent  criticism  has  led  me  again  to  examine, 
and  most  of  which  examples  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  afford  very 
grave  evidence  in  proof  that  a  heartless  and  cruel  imposture  has  been 
practised. 

Much,  however,  as  I  appreciate  the  service  rendered  by  “Scintilla”  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  I  cannot  dispel  the  ungenerous  suspicion  that  he 
derives  some  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  penalty  of  mystification  as  to 
the  modus  operandl  of  “spirit”  photography  inflicted  on  “sensible 
men”  and  photographic  and  spiritualistic  co-workers.  If  the  spiritual 
phenomenon  is  a  reality — and  as  a  reasonable  man  I  cannot  reject  the 
evidence  in  its  favour — why  should  the  announcement  that  spirit  photo¬ 
graphs  had  been  obtained  come  upon  us  us  a  “good  joke,”  or  even  excite 
our  astonishmeut  ? 

“Scintilla,”  having  experienced  the  high  privilege  and  supreme 
felicity  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  feeling  spirits,  nevertheless  considers  it 
“extremely  improbable”  that  they  should  sit  for  their  portraits  in 
London.  I  cannot  divine  by  what  process  of  reasoning  “Scintilla”  has 
arrived  at  such  a  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  I  contend  that  if  the 
spiritual  phenomenon  is  not  a  gigantic  myth  we  have  every  reason  to 
anticipate  the  occurrence,  more  or  less  widely,  of  bond  fide  spirit  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  and  I  trust,  gentlemen,  you  will  not  be  discouraged  from  that 
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thorough,  investigation  which  you  have  promised  your  readers  to  bestow 
on  this  subject  by  the  frail  morality  of  some  of  those  through  whose 
agency  you  had  originally  designed  to  pursue  your  investigations. 

It  has  often  been  a  difficulty  to  me,  in  connection  with  the  spiritual 
theory,  that  spirit  photographs  have  not  occurred  as  often  as  some  of 
the  other  advanced  phases  of  the  phenomenon.  Surely,  if  an  emotional 
intelligence  wield  that  stupendous  power  which  is  able  to  manipulate 
matter  to  an  extent  immeasurably  beyond  the  range  of  worldly  scien¬ 
tific  skill — to  pass,  for  example,  one  solid  object  through  another ;  to 
execute  writing  and  drawing  almost  instantenously  ;  to  produce  in  a  few 
moments  more  or  less  perfect  portions  of  the  human  form,  hands  which 
sometimes  seem  as  real  as  those  we  grasp  in  love  and  friendship,  heads 
which,  under  favourable  conditions,  possess  all  the  actuality  of  living 
and  breathing  humanity,  set  with  eyes  which  convey  expression,  orna¬ 
mented  with  hair  as  luxuriant  and  natural  as  in  earth  life,  and  furnished 
with  a  mouth  which  is  used  to  hold  converse  with  those  present — it  is 
not  a  far-fetched  supposition  that  it  has  the  desire  and  possesses  the 
power,  under  suitable  conditions,  of  leaving  a  permanent  record  of  its 
existence  on  the  sensitised  collodion  film. 

If  it  be  “  arrant  nonsense  ”  for  investigators,  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  a  knowledge  of  photography,  to  imagine  there  is  any  test  con¬ 
ditions  which  they  can  effectually  apply  to  decide  the  reality  of  spirit 
photography,  then,  I  fear,  the  whole  spiritual  phenomenon  rests  on  an 
insecure  foundation,  and  we  are  again  left  alone  with  the  poor  consola¬ 
tions  to  be  derived  from  a  dead  faith,  or  to  wander  on  in  the  comfortless 
regions  of  scepticism. 

Men  or  angels  to  the  rescue  of  us  poor,  bewildered  students  of 
spiritualism  and  photography  ! — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  N.  B. 

Hyde,  May  28,  1872. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Before  this  subject  is  dismissed  from  your  pages,  please 
let  me  add  one  fact  to  the  others  contained  in  your  article  of  last  week, 
namely,  that  the  “spiritual”  periodicals  were  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  appearance  of  these  pictures,  which  Mr.  Jones  aptly  describes  as 
“chicory.” 

I  very  much  regret  that  the  facts  stand  as  they  do ;  but,  in  order  to 
do  something  to  prevent  those  who  know  nothing  of  this  strange  subject 
from  thinking  spiritualists  to  be  the  most  gullible  of  the  gullible,  let  me 
state  that  Mr.  B.  Pycock,  of  Brooks’s  Hotel,  33,  Surrey-street,  Strand, 
obtained  a  clear  picture,  with  features  and  the  whole  face  so  distinct  as 
to  be  beyond  doubt,  of  a  lady  some  years  “deceased,”  standing  by  his 
side.  She  was  one  very  dear  to  him,  who,  to  use  bis  own  words,  he 
knew  as  well  as  his  own  mother.  Again :  Mr.  H.  E.  Russell,  of  the 
Post  Office,  Kingston-on-Thames,  has  a  clear  likeness  of  one  known  to 
him ;  the  falling  drapery  is  caugbt  by  his  knees  and  feet,  and  so  hangs 
in  folds  about  himself  that  it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  double 
printing. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  cases,  but  I  speak  only  of  those  I  have 
seen,  and  in  which  the  whole  face  of  the  spirit  is  about  as  clear  and 
distinct  as  the  face  of  the  sitter.  The  two  gentlemen  mentioned  are 
beyond  all  suspicion  of  collusion,  and  not  a  few  high-class  people  have 
had  pictures  in  which  it  is  palpable  that  the  forms  must  have  been  near 
them  at  the  time  of  the  photographing,  but  invisible.  At  the  same 
time,  this  does  not  alter  the  other  facts  to  which  you  have  called  atten¬ 
tion.  I  only  saw  some  of  the  “chicory”  pictures  for  the  first  time  a 
few  days  ago.  Information  about  them  first  reached  me  in  the  shape 
of  rumour  and  assertion.  William  H.  Harrison. 

May  29,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

MR.  STILLMAN’S  REPLY  TO  MR.  COOPER, 
v  To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Cooper’s  note  in  reply  to  me,  that,  with  due  deference  to  him  and  his 
authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  photography,  I  do  not  see  how 
my  statement  can  be  “wide  of  the  truth,”  as  it  agrees  precisely  with 
his — one  being  that  “  ground  sand  and  bones  would  have  just  as  much 
effect  in  increasing  sensitiveness  ”  (as  uranium) ;  and  the  other  being 
“the  uranium  certainly  does  not  increase  sensitiveness.” 

1  have  never  said  that  uranium  does  not  help  in  some  other  way,  but 
I  know  nothing  about  the  matter  from  personal  experience.  One  of  the 
two  leading  authorities  in  photographic  chemistry  (so  far  as  I  know),  in 
London,  said  to  me,  after  a  trial  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  own  plates  in 
comparison  with  some  prepared  by  other  methods,  ‘  ‘  the  uranium  is 
worth  no  more  than  so  much  sand.”  An  eminent  amateur,  who  had 
experimented  with  Mr.  Cooper  himself,  said — “  It  is  worth  as  much  as 
so  much  ground  bones.”  Mr.  Sutton  has  shown  that  pure  bromide  is 
as  quick  as  Colonel  Wortley’s  combination.  So  I  think  that  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  uranium  has  no  more  effect  in  increasing  the 
sensitiveness  of  dry  plate  than  bones,  &c. 

And  while  I  am  on  the  subject  I  beg  you  to  allow  me  a  final  word  in 
relation  to  two  letters  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  unnoticed  by  me.  I  have 
no  intention  of  replying  to  them.  I  have  better  things  and  more  profit¬ 
able  to  do,  and  what  he  may  think  or  say  is  of  absolute  indifference  to 
me ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  some  other  people,  I  wish  to  say  that  his  stoi'y 


about  my  having  begun  to  attack  him  personally  from  the  moment 
the  judgment  in  that  patent  case  was  given  (see  his  letter  of  May  8th) 
is  a  pure  fabrication,  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  truth ;  as  is  also 
the  case  with  his  version  of  the  conversation  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  to  his  house  (see  letter  of  April  29th).  I  only  mention  this 
because  he  tries  to  give  the  impression  that  I  was  influenced  by  personal 
interest  or  feeling  in  speaking  of  his  plates.  In  an  experience  of  many 
years  as  a  critic  I  have  made  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  allow 
personal  relations  of  any  kind  to  affect  my  judgments  unfavourably. 

As  to  my  patent  for  improvements  in  cameras,  I  had  long  ago  decided 
not  to  complete  it,  finding  that  the  difficulty  of  protecting  any  patent 
from  the  patent  pirates  would  make  it  a  burthen,  and  as  I  did  not  apply 
for  it  with  any  expectation  of  deriving  profit  therefrom,  the  main  object 
of  the  application  was  already  gained. 

Having  said  thus  much,  nothing  Colonel  Wortley  can  say  will  induce 
me  to  notice  him  personally  in  any  manner  whatever,  unless  he  become 
amenable  to  the  law. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

London,  May  26,  1872. 

[The  correspondence  must  here  terminate. — Eds.] 


Seeing  through  your  Friend. — Delusions  of  any  kind  are  fair  game 
at  a  fancy  fair.  They  have  been  abundant  at  the  recent  Sefton  Park 
fancy  fair,  at  Liverpool,  but  none  proved  more  attractive  than  Mr. 
Chadburn’s  optical  delusion,  which  was  in  full  swing  during  the  week 
and  did  a  good  business,  adding  largely  to  the  funds  of  the  Royal 
Southern  Hospital.  The  instrument  in  question  is  formed  of  two  tele¬ 
scopes,  one  placed  a  short  distance  apart  from  the  other,  and  a  person  look¬ 
ing  through  one  of  themmay  by  means  of  the  reflectorat  theendof  theother 
see  any  object  held  at  the  extreme  end,  although  a  man’s  body  may  inter¬ 
vene  between  the  telescope  and  the  object.  Amongst  the  patrons  of  the 
apparatus  was  the  well-known  Detective-Inspector  Carlisle,  who  was 
invited  by  Mr.  Landon,  the  indefatigable  showman,  to  come  and  look 
through  the  telescope.  The  inspector  did  so,  and,  on  applying  his  eye 
to  the  telescope,  started  back  with  astonishment,  looked  again,  and  then 
exclaimed  “  What’s  this?”  and  on  applying  his  eye  again  to  the  telescope 
said  “  Why  it’s  myself !”  So  it  was ;  and  the  inspector  went  away  with 
the  conviction  that  he  had  ‘  ‘  seen  himself,”  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a  friendly  policeman  had  been  placed  in  the  aperture  between  the  telescopes. 
The  secret  was  afterwards  revealed  to  a  large  crowd  who  had  assembled 
near  the  instrument.  A  photograph  of  the  inspector  had  been  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  telescope,  and  that  was  the  way  the  inspector  “saw  him¬ 
self.” 

Photographic  Criticism. — I  hold  (says  Mr.  Snelling  in  our  Phila¬ 
delphian  contemporary)  that  photography  is  not  to  be  wholly  criticised 
by  the  “rules  of  art,”  but  in  a  larger  measure  by  “  rules  of  nature,”  the 
rules  of  art  being  applied  only  where  they  assist  nature  without  in  the 
least  detracting  from  it.  To  do  this  in  portraiture  the  photographer  has 
to  study  position  and  the  management  of  the  light  only,  and  in  landscape 
the  placing  of  the  camera.  As  to  all  other  details  he  should  consult 
nature  entirely.  That  photograph  which  gives  the  most  perfect  reflex 
of  nature  is  the  most  to  be  admired,  whatever  its  other  qualities  or  de¬ 
fects.  We  are  all  aware  that  when  undue  regard  is  paid  to  this  rule  the 
most  beautiful  woman  is  made  to  appear  extremely  homely  in  the  photo¬ 
graph,  and  an  ugly  woman  quite  handsome.  And  so  with  the  landscape ; 
improper  position  of  the  camera  and  defective  lenses  give  anything  but 
a  truthful  aspect  to  the  landscape.  Every  photographer  should  study 
the  “rules  of  art”  as  a  help  to  the  foi'mation  of  a  picture;  but  he  should 
study  nature  more,  and  the  relative  bearing  of  photography  to  it,  in 
order  to  produce  a  perfect  photograph  true  to  nature,  not  that  it  may 
conform  strictly  to  the  rules  of  fine  art.  The  best  effects  are  often  pro¬ 
duced  in  painting  by  the  roughest  kind  of  work,  the  colours  being  laid  on 
heavily ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  photography.  Heaviness  creates  opaqueness 
and  muddiness  which  none  can  admire.  Neither  sharpness  alone,  nor 
detail  alone,  nor  relief,  nor  softness  alone,  constitute  a  good  photograph, 
nor  yet  tone ;  but  all  these  combined,  more  or  less  modified  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  should  enter  into  the  combination  of  every 
photogi’aph. 

The  Recent  Total  Eclipse  op  the  Sun. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  on  Friday,  May  10,  Colonel  Tennant  gave 
an  oral  sketch  of  the  work  done  under  his  suprintendance  at  Dodabetta, 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Neilgherries,  8650  feet  above  the  sea.  The  pho¬ 
tographs  are  refer’red  to  elsewere.  Colonel  Tennant  dwelt  very  strongly 
on  the  circumstance  that  the  observations  proved  the  solar  corona  to 
be  beyond  all  possibility  of  further  question  a  solar  phenomenon.  Dr. 
De  la  Rue,  with  a  frankness  and  decision  Avhich  did  him  great  honour, 
admitted  that  the  evidence  now  obtained  is  overwhelming  in  favour  of 
this  conclusion ;  and  such  an  admission,  coming  from  one  who  had  advo¬ 
cated  other  views,  may  be  accepted  as  finally  removing  the  question  from 
the  arena  of  dispute.  As  if  to  show,  however,  how  narrowly  we  have 
escaped  the  renewal  of  a  dispute  which  should  in  reality  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  evidence  available  two  years  ago  and  more,  Capt.  Noble 
mentioned  the  following  amusing  circumstance: — “So  soon  as  the 
totality  was  over  at  Baicull,  a  telegram  was  despatched  by  Mr,  Lockyer 
^stationed  there)  to  the  observers  at  Jaffna,  containing  the  amazing  state- 
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ment  that  the  ‘corona  is  almost  wholly  an  atmospheric  phenomenon.’” 
Subsequent  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
opinion  amongst  the  leading  observers,  seems  to  have  convinced  Mr. 
Lockyer  that  he  had  been  over  hasty  in  his  decision — since  we  do  not  find 
in  any  of  his  written  statements  the  renewal  of  the  startling  assertion 
above  quoted.  Attention  was  also  directed  by  Capt.  Noble  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that,  although  Colonel  Tennant  had  been  long  delayed  in  India, 
and  had  in  fact  but  recently  reached  England,  his  work  has  been  brought 
fully  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  whereas  no  account  what¬ 
ever  has  as  yet  been  received  respecting  the  work  of  the  English  eclipse 
expeditionists,  though  Mr.  Lockyer  has  been  several  months  in  England, 
and  has  in  his  possession  all  the  accounts  of  the  expeditionists.  We 
forbear  commenting  on  the  subject  thus  mooted,  since  we  could  not 
adequately  express  the  feeling  entertained  on  the  subject  among  men  of 
science  without  employing  terms  which  might  appear — to  those  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances — unduly  severe.  But  we  would  re¬ 
mind  Mr.  Lockyer  that  his  action  in  this  matter  cannot  but  suggest  un¬ 
pleasing  explanations.  Censorious  persons  will  presently  be  urging  that 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Lockyer’s  atmospheric  theory,  or  some  equally  unworthy 
cause,  has  occasioned  the  delay.  Doubtless  the  real  cause  must  be  that 
natural  modesty  which  prevents  the  observer  from  attaching  importance 
to  his  own  work ;  but  then  Mr.  Lockyer  must  remember  that  he  is  keep¬ 
ing  back  the  work  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  It  should  be  known 
that  (after  Government  had  declined)  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
undertook  the  whole  expense  and  charge  of  publishing  the  results  of  the 
expedition  in  its  Memoirs,  and  that  the  work  (which  might  have  been 
commenced  several  weeks  ago)  is  now  waiting  only  for  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Lockyer  will  graciously  give  up  possession  of  the  papers  entrusted 
to  his  charge. — Mechanics'  Magazine. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  have  a  good  carte- de-visite  roller  which  I  would  exchange  for  landscape 
background,  small  davenport,  or  cameo  press.  Photographs  of  background, 
davenport,  or  cameo  to  be  forwarded  to  Halvey,  photographer,  Grimsby. 

I  will  exchange  an  excellent  half- plate  lens,  by  Lerebours,  with  stops  complete, 
makes  beautiful  cartes ,  groups,  &c.,  also  half-plate  camera  to  match,  for  a 
pair  of  stereo,  lenses,  which  must  be  good.  Any  difference  to  be  adjusted. — 
Address,  W.  Richmond,  Castle-street,  Shrewsbury. 

I  have  a  quick-acting,  double-combination  stereo,  and  portrait  lens,  "Water- 
house  stops,  by  Ramsay,  which  I  will  exchange  for  a  stereo,  doublet  by  any 
of  our  well-known  makers.  Difference  in  value  adjusted. — Address,  W. 
Dakin,  Poplar  House,  Oak  Hill-road,  Nether  Edge,  Sheffield. 

In  exchange  for  a  7  X  5  camera  and  pair  of  stereo,  view  lenses,  with  dark 
slides,  will  be  given  a  whole-plate  portrait  lens  (with  arrangement  for  views), 
by  Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  or  an  English  baritone  concertina,  by  Wheat¬ 
stone,  in  good  order  and  case.- — Address,  H.  Harvey,  Wilson’s  Library, 
Sandgate. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

P.  Mawdsley. — Received;  thanks. 

No.  1,  Peel  Street. — No  name  given. 

In  Type. —  The  Bromide  of  Silver  Process  with  the  Bath.  By  Thomas 
Sutton,  B.A. 

W.  H. — If  you  try  fine  felt  for  filtering  you  will  like  it  better  than  the  filtering 
paper  you  are  now  using. 

F.  W.  Bannister.— The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  raise  an  agitation  on  the 
subject  in  the  local  newspapers. 

Jas.  Valentine. — We  shall  willingly  keep  a  look  out  for  a  suitable  person’ 
but  at  present  there  seems  no  hope  of  success. 

Japheth  Wood  (Worthing).— The  kind  of  mirror  recommended  for  indoor 
portraiture  was  an  ordinary  bedroom  glass  of  good  quality. 

Aspirant  sends  us  a  small  negative  taken  by  the  uranium  emulsion  process, 
and  asks  for  our  opinion  of  it.  It  is  too  thin  for  printing  on  paper;  but 
with  care  a  transparency  might  be  obtained  from  it. 

Porto.— To  remove  the  varnish  place  the  negative  in  a  flat  dish  containing 
spirits  of  wine,  and,  having  covered  it  over  with  a  plate  of  glass,  expose  to  a 
slight  heat,  with  occasional  tilting  of  the  dish  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the 
varnish. 

J.  Scarth.— We  cannot  publish  your  letter,  which  is  merely  a  puff  of  the 
wares  of  a  certain  maker.  Had  it  contained  anything  likely  to  interest  our 
readers  we  might  have  done  so;  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  not  suited" for  publication. 
Thanks  for  good  wishes. 

Robert  Young,  Jun.— Chloride  of  gold  can  certainly  be  made  from  gold 
leaf,  but  there  is  so  much  “Dutch  gold”  in  use  that  you  must  take  care  to 
use  the  right  material.  A  little  nitric  acid  will  afford  the  means  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  the  true  and  the  false. 

Scoticus. — To  prepare  instantaneous  tannin  plates  use  a  collodion  highly 
bromised — say  with  eight  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  the  ounce. 
Sensitise  in  a  bath  as  strong  as  that  in  which  you  float  printing  paper — that 
is,  one  of  about  sixty  grains.  Allow  the  plate  to  be  immersed  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes ;  wash,  drain,  and  apply  the  tannin,  after  which  rinse  the  plate. 
This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  process,  into  the  details  of  which  we  cannot 
uow  enter. 


Spero  (Leith). — So  many  valuable  papers  have  been  read  before  the  society 
against  which  your  strictures  are  directed  that  a  few  communications  of  less 
value  than  usual  can  readily  be  tolerated.  To  give  your  letter  force  your 
name  would  require  to  be  attached. 

An  Architect. — In  photographing  the  interior  of  the  church  wet  collodion 
will  be  of  little  use,  iu  consequence  of  the  yellow  glass  causing  the  exposure 
to  be  so  prolonged  that  no  wet  plate  would  keep  good  during  the  time  required. 
Use  either  the  glycerine  process  or  any  good  dry  method  of  preserving  plates. 

John  B - y. — 1.  Sun  the  negative  bath,  or,  better  still,  boil  it  for  a  short 

time. — 2.  We  cannot  open  our  columns  to  a  discussion  on  the  respective 
merits  of  sensitive  plates  obtained  commercially.  If  you  can  suggest  any 
way  of  further  improving  existing  processes  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

D.  Brown  (Charing  Cross). — Do  not  undertake  the  commission.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  within  a  week  after  the  order  was  executed  you  would  be  sued  for 
piracy.  Both  engravings  are  copyright,  and  it  seems  from  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  transaction  as  if  a  snare  were  attempted  to  be  laid  for  you. 
Be  warned,  therefore,  in  time. 

“Excelsior.” — The  best  treatment  for  such  a  refractory  bath  solution  is  to 
precipitate  the  silver  and  redissolve  it.  Previous  to  this,  try  the  effect  of  a 
change  of  collodion,  for,  after  all,  it  may  be  the  collodion  rather  than  the  bath 
that  is  in  fault.  If  you  decide  upon  using  it  for  exciting  paper,  evaporate 
some  of  the  water  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the  strength  of  sixty  grains  to  the 
ounce  or  thereabouts. 

George  B.  Fenton. — This  correspondent  is  exceedingly  desirous  that  we 
should  publish  the  method  of  taking  “spirit  photographs”  of  which  we 
said  last  week  that  the  trick  would  not  be  discovered  even  by  a  photographer 
operating  himself.  V  hy  so  much  anxiety’,  Mr.  Fenton  ?  Do  you  purpose 
commencing  business  in  that  line  ?  Well,  we  have  no  intention  of  divulging 
it  for  a  short  time  yet. 

Photo. — For  negatives,  polished  flatted  crown  glass  is  in  some  respects  superior 
to  patent  plate.  In  the  latter  the  surface  is  broken  by  the  operation  of 
grinding,  whereas  in  the  former  the  hard  fire-surface  remains,  the  polishing 
to  which  it  is  subjected  merely  serving  to  clean  it  thoroughly  and  impart  a 
high  degree  of  gloss.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  not  so  liable  to  get  stained  by 
the  absorption  of  the  chemicals. 

B.  Jones. — A  dropping  bottle,  or  rather  tube,  that  we  find  convenient  is  a 
piece  of  thin  glass  tube  drawn  to  a  fine  point  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp, 
having  an  india-rubber  cap  over  the  wide  end.  Apply’  pressure  to  the  cap  by 
means  of  the  finger  and  immerse  it  in  the  silver  solution,  when,  on  relaxing 
the  pressure,  the  silver  will  rise  and  remain  in  the  tube,  ready  to  be  ejected, 
drop  by  drop,  by  pressure  on  the  cap.  As  respects  your  trials  of  the  weak 
printing  bath,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  devote  an  article  to  the  subject  before 
long. 

S.  P.  (Chester)  says: — “I  have  a  beautifully-finished  double  lantern  (oxy* 
hydrogen)  box,  of  mahogany,  panelled  and  brass-bound.  I  want  to  plac° 
between  the  tin  lining  of  the  inside  and  the  wood  an  effectual  non-conduchff 
of  heat.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  how  I  am  to  accomplish  this  ?  ’’ 

- Among  good  non-conducting  substances  for  this  purpose  are  lampblack 

and  powdered  charcoal.  The  space  between  the  metallic  lining  and  the 
wooden  body  should  be  packed  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  substances. 
I  his  will  prove  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  heating  of  the  woodwork. 

Geo.  Rae.  It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed,  in  the  course  of  an  “answer,” 
to  give  an  account  of  the  various  modes,  possible  or  practicable,  of  intensi¬ 
fying  negatives;  but  if  we  were  to  append  to  each  our  opinion  of  its  merits, 
it  would  make  an  article  that  would  occupy  more  than  a  page  of  our  Journal. 
With  the  process  of  intensification  referred  to— namely,  that  by  means  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium — we  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  having  only 
tried  it  once  or  twice.  The  method  of  using  this  substance  is  to  make  a  very 
dilute  solution,  and  place  it  in  any  old  bath  that  is  worthless  for  holding 
silver,  and  in  this  dip  the  negative  that  is  to  be  intensified ;  after  two  or  three 
minutes  the  colour  will  be  found  to  be  very  much  deeper.  It  is  then  washed 
and  varnished. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  May  24,  1872. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Burgoyne  and  Thompson,  photographers,  Birmingham. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  May  2§th,  1872. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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STANDARD  OF  SENSITIVENESS  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 
In.  W.  J.  Stillman,  in  our  last  number,  drew  attention  to  a  matter 
liich  possesses  much  interest  at  the  present  day,  when  close  com- 
irisons  of  the  rapidity  of  dry  plates  have  to  be  made.  Mr.  Still- 
an  suggests  that  the  wet  process  shall  be  discarded  as  the  standard 
'  reference,  and  that  instead  a  good  and  carefully-prepared  com- 
ercial  dry  plate  shall  be  used. 

The  arguments  employed  by  our  correspondent  to  sustain  his  pro- 
>sal  that  reference  to  wet  plates  may  be  avoided  will  commend 
emselves  to  most  of  our  readers,  as  it  is  nearly  as  easy  to  obtain 
dw  wet  plates  as  slow  dry  ones,  and  a  great  deal  more  easy  to 
aterially  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  wet  process  by  very 
ightly  altering  the  working  conditions.  We  are  not  sure,  however, 
at  comparison  with  a  dry  plate  is  likely  to  prove  of  much  greater 
due,  unless  the  process  by  which  the  supposed  standard  film  is  pre- 
ired  be  a  very  certain  one,  and  that  it  is  simple  in  execution  and  not 
ible  to  be  materially  affected  by  apparently  trifling  variations  in 
e  working  conditions.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  commercial 
•y  plates  are  likely  to  be,  on  the  whole,  much  more  uniform  in 
Tion  than  those  prepared  in  small  numbers.  At  the  same  time, 
hen  produced  by  a  process  the  details  of  which  are  not  fully 
)own,  it  is  desirable  that  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that 
ey  are  fairly  uniform  in  action  under  certain  easily-attainable  edi¬ 
tions. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  plates  referred  to  by 
r.  Stillman  are  well  and  carefully  prepared,  and  that  their  action 
satisfactory ;  but,  before  adopting  any  special  plate  as  the  standard, 
cording  to  Mr.  Stillman’s  plan,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
cumulate  evidence  of  its  uniform  action,  and  to  ascertain  by  care- 
1  experiment  the  relationship  in  this  respect  existing  between  the 
veral  kinds  of  commercial  dry  plates  at  present  before  the  photo- 
apliic  public.  Abundant  opportunities  now  exist  for  workers  in 
e  direction  suggested  by  our  correspondent. 


POPULARISING  EMULSION, 
conversation  with  a  professional  photographer,  a  few  days  ago,  on 
e  subject  of  the  use  of  an  emulsion  process  used  wet  as  a  substi- 
te  for  the  wet  collodion  process  with  a  silver  bath,  as  commonly 
actised,  we  spoke  of  the  apparent  apathy  displayed  by  the  mem- 
rs  of  his  profession  in  prosecuting  research  in  this  direction.  It 
is  too  bad,  we  suggested,  to  leave  the  amateur  not  only  to  suggest 
e  path  in  which  progress  might  be  made,  but  also  to  open  it  up 
d  smooth  away  every  difficulty  in  the  way  before  the  professional 
mid  deign  to  enter  it  to  reap  the  pecuniary  harvest.  We  then, 
th  a  little  surprise,  realised  the  fact  that  perhaps  not  one  profes- 
mal  photographer  in  a  hundred  knows  anything  whatever  about 
i  caline  pyrogallic  acid  and  the  method  of  using  it  for  development, 
lis  department  of  the  science  appears  to  be  confined  for  the  most 
]  rt  to  amateurs.  “We,”  said  the  professional,  “have  no  time  to 
<  7ote  to  experimenting,”  and  with  this  salve  to  his  conscience  the 
1  y  or  incompetent  professional  photographer,  who  works  for  five  or 
:  hours  a  day,  delegates  all  his  thinking  to  the  amateur,  who  per¬ 


haps  may  have  been  confined  at  the  counter  or  desk  for  ten  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four. 

We  received  not  long  since  a  four-ounce  bottle  of  Colonel  Wortley’s 
collodio-bromide  emulsion,  which,  instead  of  putting  to  the  use  for 
which  it  was  doubtless  intended — the  preparation  of  dry  plates— we 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  of  utilising  protosulphate 
of  iron  as  a  developer ;  for,  as  that  is  the  developer  most  used  by 
photographers,  it  is  important  that  its  functions  in  the  development 
of  a  bromised  plate  should  be  understood. 

We  have  succeeded  with  this  developer  under  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances  : — The  collodio-bromide,  which  had  been  in  our  possession 
for  more  than  three  weeks— and  this  fact  speaks  well  for  its  keeping 
qualities — -was  poured  on  the  plate,  which,  after  a  slight  rinsing,  was 
then  exposed  in  the  camera.  A  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  were 
sprinkled  over  the  surface,  and  after  they  had  spread  a  suitable 
portion  of  the  ordinary  iron  developing  solution  was  applied.  This 
developed  a  vigorous  impression,  which,  by  the  subsequent  employ¬ 
ment  of  acid-pyro.  and  silver,  became  a  good  negative. 

We  modified  our  method  of  applying  the  silver  and  the  developer 
— for  example,  by  mixing  them  together,  &c. — and  the  result  of  our 
experiments  as  a  whole  has  been  to  establish  the  fact  that  if  any 
persons  be  desirous  of  trying  the  wet  emulsion  process,  and  from 
want  of  knowledge  be  chary  of  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid,  they  can 
resort  very  successfully  to  the  use  of  the  developer  to  which  they 
have  been  so  long  accustomed. 

Our  experiments  in  this  field  are  yet  in  abeyance,  and  at  present 
we  shall  defer  making  any  remarks  on  the  development  of  dry 
bromide  plates  with  iron ;  but  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  here 
bear  testimony  to  the  good  keeping  qualities  displayed  by  the  emul¬ 
sion  sent  to  us  by  Colonel  Wortley.  As  we  have  already  said, 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  uranium  in  the  film,  its  value  in  the 
emulsion  cannot  be  over-estimated,  if  to  it  be  owing  the  fact  of  the 
good  keeping  properties  of  the  emulsion  when  mixed  ready  for  use. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  DUBLIN  EXHIBITION. 

On  Wednesday  last  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Industries 
was  formally  opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  us  to  say  that  great  efforts  were  made  to  attract  to  the 
exhibition  all  that  could  prove  interesting  to  the  general  public  and 
useful  for  the  study  of  technical  and  art  students.  The  arrangement 
of  the  photographic  department  is  not  yet  completed,  but  in  a  few 
days  we  hope  it  will  be  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  us  to  notice 
in  detail  such  of  the  specimens  as  have  any  claim  to  novelty.  So 
far  as  we  could  see  but  few  new  works  are  exhibited,  nor  are  the 
numbers  shown  large ;  nevertheless,  photography  is  fairly  and  well 
represented  in  the  Irish  Metropolitan  Fair.  In  some  respects  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  our  art-science  holds  a  far  more  respectable 
position  in  this  Exhibition  than  in  that  at  Kensington.  That  such 
should  be  the  case  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  since  the  latter  being 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  may  be 
regarded  as  a  Government  institution,  wTiile  the  Dublin  Exhibition, 
though  scarcely  less  extensive  than  that  in  London,  has  been  placed 
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on  its  present  footing  at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir  Arthur  Guinness, 
the  head  of  the  well-known  firm  celebrated  for  “  Dublin  stout.” 

The  several  collections  have  been  solicited,  selected,  and  arranged 
by  committees  of  gentlemen  well  known  in  their  several  departments 
of  science,  art,  and  industry.  The  chief  work  in  the  photographic 
department  has  fallen,  we  believe,  on  Messrs.  T.  M.  Brownrigg, 
Hercules  Macdonnell,  and  the  Hon.  W.  Lawless — all  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  These  gentlemen  are  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  arduous  duty  of  “hanging” 
was  allotted — an  office  rarely  accomplished  without  creating  con¬ 
siderable  jealousy  and  grumbling.  We  can  only  say  that,  so  far  as 
we  have  at  present  heard,  the  arrangements  of  the  committee  have, 
on  the  whole,  proved  satisfactory  to  the  exhibitors ;  at  least  we  have 
not  yet  heard  any  distinct  complaint,  nor  do  we  think  there  is  much 
reason  for  cavil. 

Amongst  the  principal  English  exhibitors  are  Messrs.  Vernon 
Heath,  Rouch,  Rej lander,  and  Crawsliay,  the  last-named  photogra¬ 
pher  sending  some  fine  life-size,  direct  photographs,  which  have 
very  justly  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  from  those 
having  the  private  entree,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  appreciated  by  the 
public.  In  the  department  of  landscape  photography  we  were 
pleased  to  see  some  of  the  fine  large  views  by  Earl  which  attracted 
so  much  notice  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  in 
Conduit-street.  Some  large  Roman  and  Venetian  photographs  form 
an  interesting  group. 

As  regards  Irish  exhibitors  Mr.  Jennings  shows  a  large  number 
of  Irish  views,  very  fine  and  well-selected.  Mr.  Brownrigg  also 
shows  a  number  of  his  well-known  prints  from  negatives  of  “  Irish 
wood  and  water.” 

In  portraiture  Mr.  Chancellor  exhibits  numerous  prints  from 
negatives  of  celebrities  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  and  some  portraits 
which  are  rather  oil  paintings  than  photographs  ;  one  of  them  of  the 
Countess  Spencer  is  one  of  the  best-finished  portraits  of  its  class 
which  we  have  seen,  and  does  strict  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the 
noble  lady  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Cranfield  has 
a  number  of  the  fine  photographs  for  which  his  studio  is  justly 
valued  in  Dublin ;  and  Mr.  Lesage  exhibits  several  portraits  of  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

On  the  whole  the  exhibition  of  photographs,  though  not  very  large 
nor  containing  many  new  specimens,  is  very  creditable,  and  the 
different  branches  of  the  art  are  fairly  represented.  Next  week  we 
shall  probably  have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  specimens 
which  have  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  Dublin  Crystal  Palace. 


The  elasticity  of  any  process  in  photography  has  seldom  been  so 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  tested  as  in  six  stereoscopic  negatives 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Mawdsley.  They  were  all  prepared  alike  by  the 
bromide  emulsion  process  and  exposed  rapidly  one  after  the  other, 
the  first  receiving  an  exposure  of  half-a-minute,  the  others  receiving 
a  gradually-prolonged  exposure  until  a  maximum  of  five  minutes  had 
been  reached.  So  skilfully  has  the  development  of  each  plate  been 
adapted  to  the  exposure  that  the  six  negatives  are  almost  perfect,  the 
appearance  of  that  which  received  the  exposure  of  five  minutes 
differing  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  from  the  one  exposed  for 
thirty  seconds.  These  plates  are  the  most  eloquent  exponents  of 
the  great  capabilities  of  this  process  that  we  have  yet  seen ;  and,  as 
they  are  of  importance  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  we  shall 
exhibit  them  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Dry-Plate  Club,  feeling 
certain  that  the  members  will  examine  them  with  great  interest. 
Other  readers  who  may  wish  to  see  them  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  at  our  office. 


ON  WATER  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  WASHING  OF  WET  PLATES. 

There  is  a  tendency,  I  think,  amongst  some  photographers  to  pay 
too  little  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  water  they  employ  in  the 
above-mentioned  operations,  and,  consequently,  imperfections  result¬ 
ing  from  the  use  of  that  which  is  impure  are  often  wrongly  attributed 
to  some  other  cause.  Having  myself  had  some  experience  of 
landscape  photography  in  many  localities,  I  hope  the  few  remarks  I  1 


now  offer  on  the  subject  may  serve  to  guard  others  against  the 
defects  which  I  will  herein  endeavour  to  describe. 

I  always  make  it  a  practice,  before  commencing  operations  at 
a  strange  place,  to  test  the  water  in  a  glass  measure  witli  a  few 
drops  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  excessive 
turbidity  result,  I  at  once  discard  it  for  mixing  developer,  as,  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  poured  on  the  plate,  it  decomposes  and  renders  useless  a 
large  portion  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  so  invaluable  in  the 
formation  of  the  image,  and  a  negative  lacking  density  is  the  result. 
This  effect  is  especially  noticeable  in  distant  views  which  are  want¬ 
ing  in  contrast  and  require  short  exposure.  It  is  liable,  also,  to 
produce  a  transparent  patch  where  it  first  comes  in  contact  with  the 
film.  On  the  other  hand,  a  developer  made  up  wkh  pure  water  will 
remain  clear  until  the  full  benefit  is  derived  from  its  action. 

Again :  if  the  water  employed  for  washing  previous  to  intensification 
be  too  hard,  it  will  precipitate  chloride  or  carbonate  of  silver  on  the 
surface,  and  the  process  will  proceed  irregularly;  for  the  same 
reason,  therefore,  the  use  of  such  should  be  avoided  in  the  intensifier. 
I  have  met  with  spring  water  at  the  seaside  that  has  possessed  a 
perceptibly  brackish  taste;  with  such  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
good  result,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  proportion  as  the  water  is 
pure  so  will  the  quality  of  the  negative  improve. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  default  of  distilled  water,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  either  to  river  or  rain  water.  The  former, 
as  a  rule,  I  have  found  suitable  ;  but  if  the  latter  be  made  use  of, 
care  should  be  taken  to  select  that  which  has  no  unpleasant  smell 
from  remaining  stagnant  for  any  length  of  time,  as  when  in  that 
condition  it  will  probably  give  rise  to  transparent  markings  in  de¬ 
velopment,  of  which  the  cause  at  first  sight  might  not  be  evident. 

Lipscombe’s  patent  charcoal  filter  will  remove  organic  impurities 
from  rain  water,  and  is  said  to  materially  reduce  the  hardness  of 
spring  water  by  removal  of  lime.  I  see  by  Dr.  Letheby’s  recent 
report  that  the  water  of  the  New  River,  which  is  that  chiefly 
supplied  to  the  London  City  district,  contains  on  an  average  19  19 
grains  of  saline  matter  to  the  gallon,  and  that  its  hardness  is  fifteen 
degrees  of  Clark’s  scale,  but  that  this  may  be  reduced  to  five  degrees 
by  boiling  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  boiled 
water  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  as  indeed  it  often  is;  but 
it  should  be  allowed  to  get  cold  before  use. 

I  conclude  by  appending  the  formula  of  my  developer  for  ordinary 
outdoor  work.  It  will  require  modification  only  under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances: — Half  fill  a  ten-ounce  bottle  with  crystals  of  protosul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  fill  up  with  warm  water,  and  add  one  drachm  of  acetic 
acid.  Shake  up  occasionally  while  warm.  This  is  the  stock  solu¬ 
tion,  and  will  keep  bright  some  time ; — 

1  Take — 

Of  the  above  .  1  part, 

and  add  of 

Water .  10  parts. 

Acetic  acid .  1  part. 

Alcohol .  \  to  2  parts, 

according  to  the  condition  of  the  bath.  It  is  ready  for  use  imme¬ 
diately,  and  is  in  the  best  condition  when  freshly  mixed. 

William  Bedford. 


PRACTICAL  APPLIANCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  PLATES. 

Another  week’s  experience  of  the  commercial  plates  has  given  me  a 
fair  trial  of  the  varieties  which  I  had  taken  with  me,  and  deve- 
lopes  most  usefully  the  diverse  qualities  of  all  three.  I  have  got 
the  best  negatives  with  Pollitt’s  collodio-albumen  with  an  exposure 
of  twenty  minutes  of  No.  4  stop  of  the  rapid  rectilinear,  without  a 
flaw,  or  stain,  or  pinhole ;  but  the  development  is  so  long  that  where 
one  has  a  quantity  of  plates  to  develope  the  patience  required  is 
more  than  my  stock.  I  therefore  prefer,  where  available,  the  Liver¬ 
pool  plates ;  and,  as  between  the  two,  I  should  make  this  distinction— 
that  where  a  delicate  distance  is  required,  and  plenty  of  light  is  given 
for  the  whole  subject,  the  collodio-albumen  is  to  be  preferred ;  but 
for  masses  of  architecture  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  light  X 
should  fall  back  on  the  Liverpool  plates.  The  former  I  should 
always  commence  developing  with  ammonia  pyro.,  and  as  soon  as 
the  details  were  all  visible,  even  in  the  faintest  degree,  wash,  rinse 
with  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  continue  with  silver.  Any  attempt 
to  accelerate  intensity  by  continuing  the  alkaline  treatment  will 
almost  certainly  develope  fog. 

I  have  found  a  tendency  to  blister,  but  the  blisters  leave  no  stains 
on  drying,  and  in  their  time  of  keeping  (now  nearly  three  weeks— 
most  of  the  time  in  a  common  plate-box)  I  have  found  no  trace  of 
deterioration.  I  have  given  with  No.  3  stop  of  the  wide-angle 
rectilinear  forty-five  minutes’  exposure  to  a  well-lighted  landscape, 
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with  good  results,  while  in  that  noted  in  my  last  communication, 
giving  fifteen  minutes  of  the  same,  the  subject  was  the  fa<jade  of  a 
building  in  a  narrow  street  with  a  noonday  sun  on  it,  showing, 
consequently,  great  opposition  in  light  and  shade.  This  is  a  wide 
latitude  of  exposure. 

The  Liverpool  plates  I  find  it  expedient  to  develope  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : — Let  the  film  soak  thoroughly  in  the  solution  of  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid,  and  add  a  trace  of  ammonia  as  you  pour  it  off,  and  so  by 
very  slight  additions  until  the  detail  is  all  brought  out,  or  you  see 
that  the  exposure  was  over- timed,  when  add  plenty  of  bromide— say 
six  drops  of  ten-grain  solution — and  one  drop  of  ammonia  of  the 
strength  of  the  formulae  of  Mr.  Mawdsley,  and  get  your  intensity 
slowly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plate  lias  been  justly  timed,  you 
may  go  on  adding  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  without  any  danger  of 
fog,  until  you  get  the  density  you  need.  If,  again,  your  plate  is 
under-exposed,  you  can  scarcely  make  a  good  negative  of  it,  but  you 
will  get  the  best  of  it  by  adding  ammonia  very  slowly,  and  using  the 
pyrogallic  acid  of  the' strength  of  ten  to  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce. 
Any  attempt  to  force  the  development  with  strong  ammonia  will 
make  your  lights  opaque  without  bringing  out  your  shadows.  In 
no  case  have  I  found  it  necessary  to  use  silver  in  intensifying,  which, 
for  people  who  wish  to  develope  as  they  go  along,  is  an  important 
consideration,  as  you  not  only  require  no  silver  solution  in  your 
baggage,  but  no  distilled  water.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  use  of 
much  ammonia  in  the  developer,  as  it  eats  pinholes  in  the  dense 
parts  of  the  negative,  illustrating  the  discovery  of  Lieut,  de  Abney 
that  the  deposit  of  a  pyrogallic  developer  is  an  oxide  of,  rather  than 
metallic,  silver.  In  short,  the  lesson  to  be  taken  to  heart  is  not  to 
hurry  development,  and  the  Liverpool  plates  develope  quickly  enough 
to  need  no  hurrying. 

That  these  plates  develope  so  readily  to  any  intensity  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  bromide  in 
the  film  ;  and,  therefore,  in  coming  to  the  Russell  plates  as  prepared 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  with  no  appreciable  quantity  of  bromide,  though  we 
find  a  film  of  most  exquisite  delicacy,  the  intensity  is  much  less 
easily  attainable,  and  can  only  be  got  by  the  use  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bromide  in  the  developer.  I  found  that  where  the 
exposure  was  sufficient  to  allow  the  use  of  bromide  freely  with  the 
first  application  of  the  pyrogallic,  I  got  my  intensity  much  more 
readily,  and  that  it  was  a  good  plan,  as  soon  as  the  detail  was 
all  out,  to  allow  the  film  to  absorb  as  much  bromide  as  it  would 
without  any  ammonia,  but  with  the  pyrogallic,  and  then  go  on 
adding  ammonia  little  by  little.  The  density  of  the  high  lights 
comes  very  slowly,  compared  with  the  Liverpool  plates ;  but  there 
are  situations  in  which  this  is  a  most  valuable  characteristic,  as  I 
found  in  Rouen  in  photographing  the  great  clock,  which  lies  in  a 
narrow  street  where  the  direct  sunlight  does  not  come  so  as  to  do 
any  good  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Here  a  Liverpool  plate,  with 
almost  any  exposure  practicable,  would  have  developed  in  intense 
contrast,  while  the  Russell  plate  came  out  in  all  its  deepest  shadow 
details  before  the  lighted  portion  had  got  too  intense.  I  have  found 
no  uncommon  tendency  to  fog  if  care  be  taken  to  get  the  bromide 
well  into  the  film  before  the  image  begins  to  form  ;  but  if  the  ex¬ 
posure  be  barely  sufficient  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  it.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  always ;  and,  if  we 
have  too  much  or  too  little  exposure,  there  is  some  danger  of  fog 
in  following  a  prescribed  formula  suited  to  a  just  exposure.  I  have, 
therefore,  found  the  following  a  safer  formula  than  that  given  in  the 
printed  directions  accompanying  the  plates  : — Use  a  solution  of  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  of  the  ordinary  strength  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce  (having 
it  in  alcoholic  solution  to  be  able  to  modify  the  strength  quickly),  and 
two  drops  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of  bromide  to  begin  with ;  and,  after 
letting  this  soak  well  in,  add  a  trace  of  ammonia — not  over  a  drop. 
Mr.  Gough  even  says,  dip  the  point  of  a  glass  rod  in  the  dilute 
ammonia,  and  stir  the  solution  up  with  it,  and  then  add  cautiously 
another  and  another  drop.  If  your  image  do  not  come  out  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  minutes  you  may  be  sure  that  your  plate  is 
under-exposed,  and  may  add  five  or  six  drops  of  ammonia  and  half 
as  much  of  bromide  solution.  In  case  of  good  timing,  as  soon  as  you 
have  got  out  the  detail  to  reflected  light,  add  four  to  six  drops  of 
oromide  solution,  and  let  it  run  well  over  the  film  and  lie  for  a  minute 
Dr  so,  when,  on  adding  the  ammonia  little  by  little,  you  will  get 
ntensity  fast  enough  in  all  reason.  In  the  other  case  of  insufficient 
jxposure  you  will  get  out  all  the  impressed  detail,  and  by  reversing 
,he  proportions  of  ammonia  and  bromide  you  will  make  the  best  of 
i  bad  case,  which  an  insufficiently-exposed  plate  is  always. 

Another  general  remark  I  would  make,  as  the  result  of  my  expe- 
•ience  in  many  kinds  of  dry  plates,  is  that  a  slow  plate  and  a  slow 
levelopment'give  rise  to  fewer  defects  and  accidental  markings  than 
i  more  sensitive  plate  and  a  quicker  method  of  development, 


In  my  experience  at  Rouen,  I  must  add,  I  have  found  these  extra¬ 
sensitive  plates  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  preparation  invaluable.  I  regret 
that  I  brought  none  of  the  Liverpool  extra  rapid  plates  to  compare 
with  them,  but  in  my  solitary  experience  with  them  thus  far  I  found 
they  developed  with  great  facility  and  ready  intensity,  indicating  still 
an  appreciable  element  of  free  bromide. 

One  experience  I  must  record  as  a  warning  to  those  who  imitate 
me.  I  have,  as  I  said  in  my  previous  notice,  developed  experimentally 
a  number  of  plates  on  the  way  and  left  them  unfixed  until  my  return 
to  London.  I  now  find  that,  on  wetting  up  with  alcohol  and  putting 
into  the  hypo,  bath,  the  films  of  both  Liverpool  and  Rusself  plates 
blistered  and  caused  me  much  trouble  and  the  loss  of  three  or  four 
good  negatives  by  slipping  of  the  film,  or  staining,  from  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  getting  rid  of  the  effect  of  the  hypo,  in  the  blisters.  So  I 
recommend  the  fixing  as  soon  as  the  development  is  done,  or,  if  this  be 
impracticable,  to  pour  on  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite,  letting 
it  remain  on  the  film  only  as  long  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  dis¬ 
solve  out  the  bromide.  Mr.  Dawson  observes  that  all  films  with  a 
substratum  are  liable  to  this  defect.  By  using  a  quick  fixing  solution 
and  washing  off  immediately  we  prevent  the  fluids  from  penetrating 
the  film  to  any  extent. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  I  have 
made  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  with  the  three  kinds 
of  plates  I  have  used  would  venture  on  any  photographic  under¬ 
taking.  But,  as  in  a  hurried  trip  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say 
which  of  the  plates  one  wants,  I  have  devised  a  transformation  of 
the  travelling  case  of  the  camera  into  a  changing  box,  so  that  with 
a  single  back  one  may  change  his  plates  at  a  moment’s  notice  and 
choose  that  which  he  needs.  This  I  shall  put  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hare  to  work  into  commercial  shape  for  the  benefit  of  any  one 
who  wants  it. 

I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  some  of  the  results  of  my  com* 
parative  trial  as  an  appendix  to  my  paper.  W.  J.  Stillman. 


STEREOSCOPIC  TRANSPARENCIES. 

There  may  be  some  of  your  readers  who,  like  myself,  think  that 
nothing  can  beat  a  first-rate  stereoscopic  transparency.  The  follow¬ 
ing  formulae,  with  a  good  copying  camera,  will  produce  all  that  can 
be  desired 

Old  red  collodion,  iodised  six  or  eight  months  at  least,  and  thinned 
with  ether  and  alcohol.  No  doubt  any  kind  will  do — Huggon’s  and 
Rouch’s  I  can  answer  for. 

The  developer  is  that  recommended  last  year,  I  think,  by  Mr, 
Edwards : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  .  1  pound. 

Double  salts  of  iron  and  ammonia  .  1  ,, 

Sulphate  of  copper .  1  ounce, 

Make  a  saturated  solution. 

To  one  ounce  of  water  add — 

(  Of  the  above  .  20  minims. 

A.  •<  Acetic  acid  .  30  ,, 

(^Alcohol  .  30  „ 

Just  before  use  add  to  one  ounce  of  A  sixteen  minims  of  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea’s  gelatine  solution.  I  do  not  know  the  formula  for  this, 
but  the  photographic  journals  were  full  of  it  some  years  since.  My 
stock  was  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Manchester,  to 
whom  I  tender  my  most  sincere  thanks.  As  far  as  I  remember, 
glue,  iron  filings,  and  sulphuric  acid  were  some  of  the  ingredients. 
The  image  appears  very  slowly  at  first,  but  soon  acquires  strength. 

When  the  details  are  well  out  fix  with  cyanide  and  wash  well. 
The  image  is  now  a  light  brown,  or  sometimes  a  pink  brown  by 
transmitted  light. 

Intensify  with-— 

Pyrogallic  acid  . 1  grain. 

Acetic  acid .  30  minims. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Pour  two  drachms  of  the  above  on  and  off  several  times ;  then  add 
four  minims,  twenty  grains  of  solution  of  silver.  Pour  off  repeat¬ 
edly.  Generally  a  second  dose  of  silver  is  required  to  produce  the 
best  colour. 

When  wet,  the  colour  by  transmitted  light  is  totally  different  from 
what  it  will  be  when  the  film  is  dry.  I  am  convinced  that  trans¬ 
parencies  can  thus  be  produced  equal  to  the  best  of  Ferrier’s  or 
Negretti’s,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  camera  I  use  is  one  of  Rogerson’s,  the  various  compartments 
being  moved  by  wheels  at  the  side  instead  of  by  endless  screws — a 
very  great  improvement.  I  rest  the  camera  on  an  arcliimedean 
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stand  placed  inside  a  doorway,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  side  light.  The 
negative,  of  course,  is  pointed  to  tlie  sky.  One  of  Dallmeyer’s 
stereo,  portrait  lenses  with  a  smallish  stop  answers  capitally. 

The  sky  of  landscape  negatives  should  always  be  printed  through. 
Clear  glass  skies  will  not  do,  no  more  than  white  paper  ones. 

E.  C.  Buxton. 


URANIUM  IN  COLLODION. 

The  introduction  of  any  new  process  which  will  greatly  shorten  the 
time  of  exposure  of  a  collodion  plate,  wet  or  dry,  possesses  the 
greatest  possible  interest  for  photographers.  Its  introduction  is  a 
decided  boon  to  the  art,  and  the  introducer  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
who  practise  that  art,  or  who  investigate  the  rationale  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  or  physical  phenomena  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  of  which  so 
little  is  understood. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  that  I  commenced  to 
examine  the  uranium  collodion  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  and  in 
communicating  to  you  tlie  results  of  that  investigation  I  distinctly 
stated  that,  while  many  persons  had  failed  to  perceive  the  benefit  of 
tlie  introduction  of  the  novel  salt,  and  while  some  had  declared  it  to 
be  inoperative  or  even  injurious,  I  did  not  endorse  that  vieiv.  I 
admitted,  or  rather  assumed,  the  superior  quality  of  Colonel  Wortley’s 
plates;  but  I  said  that  “at  present  there  is  no  proof  that  this  supe¬ 
riority  is  due  to  the  uranium.” 

My  observations  have  brought  me  a  note  from  Colonel  Wortley,  in 
which  he  requests  me  to  call  upon  him  at  Grove  End  Road  in  order 
that  he  may  remove  what  he  politely  calls  my  “  prejudice.”  I 
observed  also  in  your  columns  a  letter  in  which  my  prejudices  are 
again  referred  to,  and  in  which  he  supposes  me  to  have  been  “  per¬ 
suaded”  by  some  other  persons  that  uranium  is  inoperative,  evidently 
presuming  that  I  am  incapable  of  forming  an  independent  opinion 
upon  the  subject. 

Colonel  Wortley,  after  asserting  that  the  statements  I  made,  on 
the  authority  of  Bucliolz  and  Malaguti,  as  to  the  instability  of 
etlierial  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  are  wrong,  declines  to  notice 
my  experiments  and  the  suggestions  founded  upon  them,  and 
proceeds  to  express  his  opinion  that  our  gratitude  (to  him)  should 
be  evinced  in  a  different  spirit;  that  is  to  say, -we  must  accept 
all  he  tells  us  without  proof,  and  must  not  venture  to  make  any  ex¬ 
periment  or  any  suggestion  which  may  tend  to  cheapen  or  improve 
the  process,  or  which  may  throw  any  light  upon  the  causes  of  the 
numerous  failures  which  have  arisen  in  attempting  to  profit  by  the 
information  for  which  we  are  to  be  so  grateful. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Colonel  Wortley  must  forgive  me  if  I  tell  him 
that  no  scientific  man  of  any  attainments  deprecates  inquiry  into  any 
new  result  at  which  he  has  arrived  and  published ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  invites  investigation,  both  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  of  his  own 
credit,  feeling  sure  that  what  he  has  announced  will  bear  the  test  of 
investigation. 

As  Colonel  Wortley  assumes  the  tone  of  a  public  benefactor  to 
whom  our  gratitude  is  due,  he  must  permit  me  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  title — whether  it  be  real,  or  whether  it  be  an 
assumption  ;  and,  if  real,  in  what  degree — that  is,  to  what  extent — 
lie  has  benefited  us,  and  what  is  the  amount  of  gratitude  we  owe 
him. 

1.  I  will  ask — Is  his  process  really  superior  to  those  of  other 
operators  in  the  same  direction  ? 

2.  If  so,  has  he  communicated  it  to  the  public  ? 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  we  have  it  upon  record  that 
several  gentlemen  met  at  his  house  and  witnessed  certain  experi¬ 
ments  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  plates  made  with  Colonel  Wortley’s 
emulsion  and  used  wet  worked  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  wet 
plates,  and  that  his  dry  plates  gave  negatives  with  very  rapid 
exposure.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  negatives  the  opinion  was  con¬ 
flicting.  Now  there  is  nothing  new  in  this.  As  shown  in  the 
“  append  ”  to  Colonel  Wortley’s  last  letter,  wet  emulsion  plates 
made  on  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  formula,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Black, 
surpassed  those  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  this  has  been  found 
by  others  practised  in  the  use  of  alkaline  development. 

The  question,  therefore,  is — To  what  extent,  if  any,  does  the 
process  of  Colonel  Wortley  surpass  that  of  Mr.  Lea,  as  practised  by 
Mr.  Black? — for  that  is  the  amount,  and  no  more,  of  Colonel  Wortley’s 
contribution  towards  the  progress  of  our  art.  I  await  an  answer. 
Let  the  two  processes  be  worked  side  by  side.  Let  us  have  Mr. 
Lea’s  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Black  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Lea’s 
emulsion  plus  uranium  on  the  other,  and  the  experiment  will  prove 
not  only  tlie  extent  of  our  obligations  to  Colonel  Wortley,  but 
whether  the  superiority  we  owe  to  him  is  due  to  the  simple  intro¬ 
duction  of  uranium  as  alleged  and  doubted, 


With  respect  to  the  second  question,  I  repeat  what  has  been  said 
publicly  in  your  columns  and  elsewhere — that,  so  long  as  Colonel 
Wortley  simply  limits  his  communication  to  the  public  to  the  formula 
for  the  collodion,  he  cannot  be  held  to  have  given  hia  process  of  pre¬ 
paring  his  improved  dry  plates  to  the  public.  All  know  how  much  of 
success  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  gun-cotton,  upon  the  degree 
of  washing,  upon  the  preservative,  and  upon  the  developer ;  and  I  am 
assured  that  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  plates 
depends  upon  all  these,  on  none  of  wdiick,  I  believe,  have  we  any 
information  from  him. 

But  Colonel  Wortley  must  not  maintain  the  secrecy  of  the  shop¬ 
keeper  and  demand  our  silent  gratitude  as  a  public  benefactor  simul¬ 
taneously.  He  takes  credit  for  having  made  plates  more  sensitive 
than  any  hitherto  known,  the  amount  of  increased  sensitiveness  being 
yet  to  be  determined.  It  is  alleged  that  it  is  on  public  record  that  he 
engaged,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  amount  of  publicity  while  Iris 
process  was  yet  secret,  to  ultimately  give  the  mode  by  which  he  had 
effected  this  to  the  public,  unlike  the  narrow-minded  persons  who 
make  patent,  indeed,  their  inventions,  but  who  stipulate  for  a  certain 
term  of  monopoly  in  consequence.  It  is  asserted  that  Colonel 
Wortley  has  not  done  this — that  instead  of  communicating  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  producing  his  plates,  so  that  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
may  practice  the  process,  which  is  the  condition  attached  to  the 
granting  of  a  patent,  he  has  only  communicated  one  portion  of  that 
process,  which  is  of  itself  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  produce 
plates  of  the  special  quailities  for  which  he  claims  credit,  and  it  ia 
is  whispered  that  that  amount  of  information  was  not  obtained  with¬ 
out  pressure. 

Now,  until  Colonel  Wortley  gives  us  his  process  as  fully  as  a 
patentee’s  specification  he  has  not  fulfilled  his  contract;  and  not 
only  is  he  not  entitled  to  the  gratitude  he  claims,  but  he  will  have 
obtained  an  amount  of  publicity  far  greater  than  he  could  have  pro¬ 
cured  by  paying  for  advertisements,  as  other  photographic  dealers 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  without  fair  and  equitable  consideration. 

Now,  let  me  distinctly  point  out  that  I  do  not  myself  charge 
Colonel  Wortley  with  a  breach  of  faith.  Circumstances  prevented 
me  from  studying  minutely  the  photographic  journals  during  the 
time  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  first  announcement,  so  that  I  do  not 
myself  know  if  there  was  such  a  compact;  I  do  not  myself  know 
that  it  is  unfulfilled ;  but  I  know,  and  you  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
assertion,  that  there  is  a  general  belief  in  such  bargain,  and  a  general 
dissatisfaction  at  the  mode  in  which  Colonel  Wortley’s  part  of  it  has 
been  kept.  Is  this  prejudice,  or  is  it  well-founded?  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  no  such  bargain  or  formal  promise  has  been  made,  then 
I  will  at  once  insist  that  we  have  no  right  to  ask  Colonel  Wortley  for 
the  details  of  his  process.  It  is  open  for  us,  as  with  all  inventions 
not  patent,  to  discover  it  by  analysis  or  other  fair  investigation ;  but 
we  have  no  right  to  ask  him  for  more  than  that  which  he  will  have 
so  handsomely  voluntarily  disclosed. 

What  I  do  say,  and  what  I  will  maintain,  I  recapitulate  under  the 
three  following  heads : — 

1.  Colonel  Wortley  may  be  a  public  benefactor,  but  so  also  is  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea ;  and  our  gratitude  to  the  former  is  only  due  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  which  his  plates  surpass  in  sensitiveness  those  of  the 
latter.  Are  they  more  sensitive?  and  to  what  extent? 

2.  Colonel  Wortley  is  only  a  benefactor  to  this  limited  extent — by 
having  published  the  full  details  of  his  process,  as  Mr.  Lea  has  done. 
Has  that  publication  been  made  ? 

3.  If  Colonel  Wortley  has  not  published  these  details,  but  with¬ 
holds  them  for  commercial  reasons,  and  if  the  alleged  compact  was 
really  made,  as  supposed  and  asserted,  then  Colonel  Wortley  is  not 
the  benefactor  for  whom  our  gratitude  is  claimed. 

George  Markham,  M.D. 

-  +. - 

NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

The  coating  of  steel  rollers  with  nickel,  as  has  been  recently  sug¬ 
gested,  must  undoubtedly  prove  highly  advantageous.  Anyone  who 
occasionally  visits  the  auction  rooms  where  old  photographic  and 
philosophical  instruments  are  submitted  to  public  competition  must 
have  often  been  made  painfully  aware  of  the  sad  deterioration  many 
articles  made  of  steel  or  iron  have  undergone  in  consequence  of  the 
oxidising  effects  of  our  damp  insular  atmosphere.  In  rollers,  for 
example,  polish,  or  at  least  smoothness  and  liomogeniety  of  surface, 
is  everything ;  when  rust  corrodes  their  surfaces  their  utility  is  gone 
until  they  are  subjected  to  the  tedious  and  expensive  operation  of 
repolishing.  A  slight  coating  of  nickel  prevents  this  rusting  action ; 
who,  therefore,  would  not  have  all  their  steel  goods,  rollers  included, 
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coated  with  nickel?  Silver  was  at  one  time  proposed  as  a 
beneficial  preservative  of  steel,  and  each  amateur  in  electro¬ 
typing  thought  that  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
coat  steel  with  silver;  but  lo  !  when  he  tried  it  he  found  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong.  In  theory  the  deposition  of  silver  from  its  cyanide 
solution  is  simplicity  itself;  in  practice,  while  other  metals  woo  the 
argentiferous  deposit,  iron  holds  itself  proudly  aloof  and  looks 
askance  at  the  proposed  union.  Why  or  how  is  this?  Without 
attempting  to  reply,  I  shall,  however,  state  in  what  manner  the 
king  and  the  queen  of  the  metals  may  be  brought  into  physical, 
or  rather  into  extremely  intimate,  contact — how,  in  fact,  they 
shall  be  “  brought  together  till  death  do  them  sever.”  Silver  de¬ 
posits  from  the  cyanide  solution  with  acknowledged  readiness  on  the 
majority  of  metals.  With  a  single  Smee’s  battery  I  have  often  used  my 
old  fixing  solution  for  electroplating  purposes ;  and  I  may  here  say 
that  if  a  piece  of  brass  or  copper  be  thrown  into  an  old  cyanide  fixing 
bath,  silver  will  be  deposited  on  it  even  without  the  aid  of  a  battery. 
But  if  a  battery  be  used  it  will  deposit  silver  as  well  as,  if  not  better 
than,  most  of  the  solutions,  patented  or  unpatented,  now  in  use. 
Now  comes  the  curious  part  of  the  business :  silver  will  not 
deposit  on  either  steel  or  commercial  iron,  but  it  will  on  pure  iron. 
Let  us,  then,  in  anticipation  of  the  apple-eating  season,  suppose  that 
I  have  a  steel  knife  which  I  want  to  coat  with  silver,  how  am  I  to 
proceed  ?  Iron  is  deposited  by  the  battery  in  a  pure  state,  hence  I 
immerse  my  knife  in  the  suitable  ferric  solution,  by  which  it  receives 
a  “blush”  of  pure  iron  which  closely  adheres  to  the  steel.  This 
being  effected,  I  now  transfer  it  to  the  silver  solution,  and  the  argen¬ 
tine  deposit  commences  at  once.  The  preliminary  coating  of  pure 
iron,  or  substratum,  is  a  sort  of  common  ground  for  both;  it  unites 
equally  well  with  the  ordinary  iron  or  steel  of  commerce  and  with 
the  pure  silver.  This  is  apropos  of  the  method  of  coating  steel 
with  nickel,  the  mode  of  doing  which  I  shall  probably  describe  in 
my  next. 

Which  is  the  greater  sin — to  play  at  pitch  and  toss  on  a  Sunday, 
or  to  photograph  on  a  Sunday  ?  A  number  of  costermongers  were 
playing  at  the  elevating  game  of  pitch  and  toss  near  one  of  the  locks 
at  Brentford,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  28th  of  April,  when  the  police, 
in  order  to  identify  the  Sabbath  breakers,  secured  the  services  of  a 
local  photographer,  who,  having  placed  his  camera  behind  a  hedge, 

“  blazed  away  ”  at  the  unsuspecting  violaters  of  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment  with  a  view  to  secure  their  identification  and  conviction. 
Is  comment  needed  on  this  method  of  procedure  ?  Shall  the  kettle 
turn  round  and  accuse  the  pot  of  having  a  black  bottom  ? 

Not  being  quite  “blue-mouldy  for  a  batin’”  I  feel  chary  in 
speaking  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  on  collodion-bromide  as  I  might  have  done  if  I  had 
a  less  potent  body  to  attack;  accordingly,  with  more  discretion  than 
valour,  I  will  humbly  say  that  some  people  whom  I  know,  but  won’t 
name,  wonder  very  much  what  they  mean  when  they  say : — “  The 
exposure  required  by  emulsion  plates  is  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  average  produced  in  any  other  way.”  By  “any  other  way”  do 
they  mean  any  way  bearing  any,  even  a  remote,  analogy  to  the 
emulsion  plates  tried?  An  emulsion  plate  contains  bromide  of 
silver  in  large  proportion,  a  little  chloride  being  now  sometimes 
present.  Of  those  who  signed  the  report,  one  member,  at  least,  is  a 
good  chemist  and  a  capital  maker  of  collodion,  and  will  he  tell  me 
that  if  he  make  a  collodion  similar  to  that  used  in  forming  the  emul¬ 
sions  criticised  by  the  Committee,  and  use  it  ( minus  the  silver)  as 
1“  ordinary  ”  collodion,  employing  a  bath  of  analogous  strength — that 
!  is,  one  of  sixty  to  eighty  grains  to  the  ounce — the  resulting  plate  will 
be  a  single  iota  slower  than  if  the  silver  were  mixed  with  the  collo¬ 
dion  ?  No  assertion  in  the  world  would  cause  me  to  accept  such  a 
statement.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  quickest  dry  plate  that  can  be 
;*ot  may  be  obtained  by  the  old  bath  process  when  worked  under 
the  proper  conditions,  viz.,  a  strongly  bromised  collodion,  a 
Utrong  silver  bath,  and  a  preservative  something  like  that  used 
n  the  Blair-Adams’  process.  Is  there  anything  new  in  this  ? 
Nothing  whatever.  It  is  well  known  to  those  familiar  with  the 
ippendix  to  Major  Russell’s  book,  The  Tannin  Process;  for  trivial 
idditions  to  the  tannin,  or  even  such  modifications  of  it  as  coffee  and 
ea,  will  not  in  the  eyes  of  a  generously-minded  and  just  man  affect 
n  the  smallest  degree  the  credit  due  to  the  first  discoverer.  No  ;  let 
is  look  at  principles  in  such  a  matter  rather  than  at  modified  details. 
To  return  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society,  I  in  all  humility  venture  to  assert  that  the 
,  lecond  proposition  of  their  report  won’t  “  hold  water.” 

One  is  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  patience  displayed  by  Mr. 
lubbard,  who,  according  to  your  report  of  his  paper,  read  before 


the  London  Photographic  Society,  spent  nine  months  in  cogitating 
over  and  bringing  to  maturity  his  picture  of  Stolen  Moments.  It 
ought  not  to  go  abroad  that  all  photographic  artists  occupy  such  a  long 
period  in  mental  gestation,  for  I  understand  that  some  of  Rejlander’s 
greatest  successes  did  not  occupy  so  many  hours  both  in  conception 
and  maturing  as  the  other  did  months.  However,  a  painstaking  and 
conscientious  artist  like  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  produces  works  of  such 
artistic  excellence,  will  be  appreciated,  no  matter  how  long  or  how 
short  the  arranging  of  his  figures  take,  and  his  details  of  experience 
will  show  to  photographers  the  importance  of  even  small  matters  of 
detail. 

I  know  that  there  are  philosophers  in  the  world  who  can  see  good 
in  everything — who,  in  “earth’s  funereal  tapers”  can  recognise 
“heaven’s  distant  lamps;”  but  never  before  have  I  known  anyone 
who,  like  Mr.  Sutton,  could  see  a  specific  blessing  in  wind-shaken  foli¬ 
age.  “  Does  not  a  little  blurring  of  the  foliage,”  he  asks,  “convey  the 
idea  of  wind,  and  is  it  not,  therefore,  correct  when  there  actually  was 
wind  ?  ”  Let  us  ascertain  how  this  idea  will  “  cut  up.”  Suppose,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  representation  of  a  landscape,  including  the  foliage,  we 
desire  the  portrait  of  a  restless  baby,  or  we  wish  to  take  the  portrait  of 
a  good-natured  dog  who  will  persist  in  making  his  tail  oscillate:  well, 
baby’s  head  is  indistinct  from  his  disinclination  to  fall  in  with  the 
photographer’s  ideas  of  repose,  or  the  pendulous  motion  of  his  little 
fist,  like  that  of  the  canine  caudal  appendage,  prevents  it  from  being 
even  visible  in  the  photograph.  What  then  ?  A  baby  with  a  fuzzy 
head  but  minus  an  arm,  and  a  dog  without  a  tail,  convey  a  world  of 
meaning  to  the  poor  photographer !  But  what  sensations  do  they 
evoke  in  the  mind  of  the  employer — of  the  public  ? 

My  ideas  concerning  polarised  light  have  received  a  serious  shock 
from  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner  before  the  Bristol 
and  Clifton  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  and  reported  in  your 
last  number.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
work  with  polarised  light,  but  I  never  previously  heard  that  the  polari¬ 
sation  of  light  was  merely  another  name — a  kind  of  nom  de  plume 
as  it  were — for  an  excess  of  the  sun’s  rays  “  cut  off  by  the  clouds.” 
May  I  venture  to  ask  if  the  words  quoted  are  really  a  transcript  of 
his  ideas?  Again:  what  on  earth  does  Mr.  Warner  mean  when  he 
says  that  the  rocks  in  the  scenery  near  Clifton  “  are  best  taken  on  a 
cloudy  day  with  the  light  polarised  ?  ”  As  I  know  that  Mr.  Warner 
will  only  be  too  glad  to  explain  what  appears  dark  in  his  public 
teachings,  I  should  like  him  to  still  further  elucidate  the  above 
subject  by  letting  us  know  what  he  means  by  “polarised  ”  light,  and 
where  the  polarised  light  comes  from  when  the  sky  is  obscured  by 
clouds;  and,  further,  what  is  the  difference  between  a  subject  when 
lighted  by  polarised  light  and  when  plainly  illuminated.  I  am  the 
more  emboldened  to  ask  these  simple  questions  by  Mr.  Warner’s 
statement — “  I  wish  all  to  understand  that  at  any  time  I  shall  have 
pleasure  in  attending  to  them.” 


THE  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  PROCESS  WITH  THE  BATH. 
The  attention  of  all  classes  of  photographers  both  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  has  now  been  fully  aroused  to  the  merits  of  the  bromide 
of  silver  processes,  both  wet  and  dry,  with  alkaline  development. 
Incredulity  has  at  length  been  silenced  by  facts,  and  curiosity  has 
been  fairly  awakened.  The  common  wet  and  the  old  dry  processes  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  their  utmost  capabilities  proved.  In  that 
direction  it  seems  impossible  to  advance  any  further  than  has  yet  been 
done,  and  our  hopes  of  progress  in  our  art  now  turn  towards  the  use  of 
bromide  of  silver  alone.  Glimpses  of  extraordinary  sensitiveness  have 
thus  been  already  obtained,  going  far  beyond  what  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  in  our  work.  The  possibility  of  introducing  some 
almost  unhoped-for  facilities  of  manipulation  has  been  proved ;  and  to 
this  may  be  added  that  the  new  class  of  results  bids  fair  to  be  truer  to 
nature,  more  harmonious,  and  more  artistic.  Our  old  methods  of  work¬ 
ing  have  received  a  shock,  and  whatever  relates  to  bromide  of  silver,  its 
properties,  uses,  and  applications,  is  eagerly  perused  in  the  journals. 
It  is  a  notewoi’thy  fact  that  there  are  now  three  firms  in  England  which 
prepare  commercial  dry  plates  by  the  bromide  process  against  one  which 
prepares  them  by  a  secret  method  supposed  to  be  an  old  system  in 
which  iodine  plays  a  leading  part. 

The  great  use  of  bromine  in  photography  was  first  perceived  in  the 
daguerreotype  process  in  conjunction  with  iodine,  where  it  not  only 
greatly  exalts  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  plate,  but  also  reduces 
solarisation  and  gives  a  more  hannonious  picture.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  using  it  alone  in  that  process,  because  I 
1  have  never  tried  it ;  but  it  -would  probably  require  some  special  mode  of 
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treatment  in  the  development  in  order  to  display  its  valuable  qualities 
to  advantage.  In  the  wet  collodion  process  it  may  be  used  alone,  leav¬ 
ing  free  nitrate  in  the  film,  and  developing  with  iron  in  the  usual  way, 
as  I  have  proved  many  times ;  but  no  very  evident  advantage  seems 
likely  to  be  gained  in  that  way,  although  excellent  results  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  bromide  of  silver  alone  in  a 
film  should  have  no  free  nitrate,  and  be  developed  by  the  alkaline 
method.  Bromo-iodised  waxed  papers  were  used  by  M.  Le  Gray  and 
others  before  the  introduction  of  collodion  ;  but  after  that  introduction 
collodion  was  for  several  years  simply  iodised.  About  the  year  1858 
I  published  several  articles  in  the  Photographic  Notes  recommending 
that  collodion  should  be  bromo-iodised,  the  bath  acidified  with  nitric 
instead  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  negative  developed  with  iron ;  in  fact, 
I  pointed  out  that  a  process  then  occasionally  used  for  positives  might, 
with  a  little  modification,  be  made  to  yield  excellent  negatives.  That 
process  is  the  common  wet  method  of  the  present  day.  About  the 
same  time  Dr.  Hill  Norris  introduced  a  dry  collodion  process  in  which 
he  insisted,  and  very  properly,  upon  the  use  of  a  large  proportion  of 
bromide  in  the  collodion  and  no  free  nitrate  in  the  film.  The  next  great 
step,  and  it  was  a  very  great  one  indeed,  was  made  by  Major  Bussell, 
who  discovered  the  method  with  bromide  of  silver  alone  and  alkaline 
development.  After  him  came  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton,  of  Liverpool, 
who,  adopting  the  prior  suggestions  of  M.  Alexis  Gaudin  in  France  and 
Captain  Dixon  in  England  with  respect  to  collodion  emulsions,  made  a 
collodio-bromide  emulsion,  and  succeeded  with  it  in  obtaining  good 
I’esults.  Then  followed  the  “unconverted  bromide”  controversy,  which 
has  now,  I  hope,  been  set  at  rest  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  experi¬ 
ments  with  emulsions  and  mine  with  the  bath. 

This  is  just  where  the  bromide  of  silver  process  remains  at  present, 
and  we  have  only  now  to  discover  the  best  preservative,  and  what  the 
true  function  of  a  preservative  may  be.  In  the  above  remarks  I  have 
awarded  to  Colonel  W ortley  the  palm  as  having  been  the  first  to  prove 
that  no  unconverted  bromide,  or  its  equivalent,  need  remain  in  the  film, 
because,  although  the  experiments  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  pointed  to 
that  result,  yet  they  by  no  means  established  it;  for  although  his 
emulsion  may  have  contained  free  nitrate,  yet  by  washing  his  films  in 
water  containing  soluble  chloride  he  not  only  converted  or  removed  that 
free  nitrate,  but  actually  introduced  with  his  films  unconverted  chloride, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  unconverted  bromide. 
Colonel  Wortley  went  beyond  this,  for  he  not  only  used  an  emulsion 
containing  free  nitrate,  and  which  had  been  kept  much  longer  than  Mr. 
Lea’s,  but  he  washed  his  films  in  distilled  water,  thereby  leaving  no 
doubt  that  the  soluble  bromide  was  converted  completely.  But  even 
the  Colonel’s  experiments  were  not  quite  so  conclusive  as  mine  with  the 
bath,  for  his  films  contained  nitrate  of  uranium  as  a  restrainer,  whereas 
mine  contained  no  restrainer  at  all. 

The  processes  with  the  bath  and  the  emulsion  are  now  rivals,  but  the 
latter  seems  to  be  the  favourite.  This,  I  think,  will  jwove  to  be  a  mistake. 
In  all  cases  where  the  bath  can  be  conveniently  used,  it  will  probably  in 
the  end  be  preferred.  I  have  worked  with  both  methods  for  a  long 
time  most  conscientiously  and  without  any  prejudice,  and  the  bath  is 
decidedly  my  favourite  mode  of  exciting  a  bromide  plate.  Not  only 
have  I  worked  with  both  methods  myself  very  perseveringly,  but  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  bromide  processes  manipulated  by 
some  of  the  great  masters  in  this  country,  viz.,  by  Major  Bussell  at  his 
country  seat  in  Essex,  by  Mr.  Mawdsley  at  the  dry- plate  establishment 
at  Seaforth  Yale,  by  Mr.  Dawson  at  King's  College,  and  by  Colonel 
Wortley  lately  in  Paris.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  ignorance  that  I  give 
the  preference  to  the  method  with  the  bath,  and  I  am  anxious  to  remove 
any  prejudice  that  may  exist  against  that  method  in  the  minds  of  my 
readers.  Both  methods  ought  to  be  equally  familiar  to  an  accomplished 
photographer,  and  when  that  is  the  case  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  employ 
the  bath  whenever  he  can  conveniently  do  so  in  preference  to  the 
emulsion. 

Let  me  state  this  question  fairly.  The  objections  to  the  bath  method 
are,  that  the  bath  is  gradually  put  out  of  order  by  every  plate  that  is 
dipped  in  it,  and  that  it  frequently  requires  to  be  filtered.  The  first 
trouble  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  for  in  the  bromide  process  the 
bath  does  not  quickly  get  out  of  order,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  the  com¬ 
mon  wet  process.  Confine  it  to  its  one  proper  use  only,  and  always  keep 
it  up  to  the  same  right  strength,  and  it  will  go  on  for  a  very  long  time 
without  getting  out  of  order.  Its  exact  state  of  acidity  seems  to  be  of 
no  consequence,  nor  does  the  amount  of  ether  and  alcohol  which  accu¬ 
mulates  in  it  appear  to  affect  it  injuriously  until  it  gets  very  old  indeed. 
As  for  the  trouble  of  filtering,  keep  a  filter  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
put  the  solution  into  it  at  night  when  done  with,  and  you  will  find  it 
filtered  the  next  morning.  The  man  who  makes  a  trouble  of  so  simple 
a  matter  as  this  is  not  likely  to  be  very  successful  in  making  his  emulsion, 
which,  be  it  remembered,  has  also  to  be  filtered. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  the  bath  method  are  very  impor¬ 
tant  ones.  We  know  that  bromised  collodion  will  keep  for  years  and 
years,  but  the  most  sensitive  emulsions  are  still  on  their  trial.  If  they 
will  not  keep  without  the  addition  of  uranium,  or  some  other  restrainer, 
that  may  prove  to  be  unfortunate.  Even  the  slow  emulsions  will  not 
keep  unless  they  are  made  with  the  very  purest  of  chemicals.  I  have 
found  that  various  organic  matters  added  to  slow  emulsions  cause  them 
to  fog  after  being  kept  for  a  time,  in  spite  of  the  unconverted  bromide 


which  they  contain.  1  foresee  that  the  keeping  properties  of  emulsions 
will  one  day  lead  to  the  same  sort  of  discussions  as  the  keeping  proper¬ 
ties  of  dry  plates.  The  trade  will  be  taking  up  the  manufacture  of  sen¬ 
sitive  emulsions,  and  we  shall  then  have  certain  favourite  makers  just  as 
we  now  have  of  collodions  and  lenses.  The  great  secret  will  then  bo 
absolute  purity  of  solvents,  trebly-recrystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  a  suit¬ 
able  pyroxyline,»and  a  good  formula. 

Another  advantage  of  the  bath  process  is  that  it  yields  better  results  ; 
the  film  is  finer  and  more  homogeneous.  Colonel  Wortley  himself  told 
me  that  he  could  tell  under  a  magnifier  whether  a  bromide  film  was  ex¬ 
cited  in  a  bath  or  had  been  made  from  an  emulsion  ;  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  texture  between  the  two  which  could  be  perceived  under  a 
magnifier.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  emulsion  process  would  not  do  for 
negatives  that  are  intended  for  enlargements.  On  this  point  I  can  say 
nothing,  for  I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter  so  critically  as  Colonel 
Wortley,  whose  opinion  is  the  more  valuable  from  being  evidently 
impartial. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  bromide  of  silver  film  prepared  with  a  bath  is 
not  less  fine,  or  less  sensitive,  or  inferior  in  any  respect  to  one  that  is 
prepared  with  an  emulsion,  and  at  present  the  method  appears  to  be 
more  certain.  It  is  quite  worth  while,  then,  for  us  to  recal  to  mind  the 
leading  particulars  of  the  bath  process,  the  unpopularity  of  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  due  in  some  measure  to  difficulties,  purely 
imaginary,  which  Major  Bussell  seems  to  have  found  in  it. 

The  first  thing  to  attend  to  is  the  state  of  the  window  of  the  dark 
room.  A'ellow  light  will  not  do ;  it  must  be  of  a  deep  orange  colour  for 
the  bromide  processes.  The  fact  has  been  known  for  years  that  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  is  affected  by  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  through  a  wider 
range  towards  the  red  end  than  iodide  of  silver  is,  and  it  has  even  been 
affirmed  that  it  is  sensitive  to  yellow  artificial  light.  The  window  of 
the  dark  room  should  never  be  shone  upon  by  the  sun,  and  it  should 
have  at  least  two  layers  of  deep  ora?i.7e-coIbured  paper  before  it.  Unless 
this  be  attended  to  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  results.  I  speak  feel¬ 
ingly  on  this  point,  having  been  led  into  some  mistaken  opinions  and 
much  trouble  at  times  through  working  the  bromide  process  with  not 
sufficient  red  in  the  light  of  the  dark  room. 

The  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath  is  the  next  important  matter  to 
attend  to.  With  collodion  containing  eight  grains  of  cadmium  bromide 
to  the  ounce  the  bath  should  not  be  less  than  eighty  grains  strong.  A 
sixty-grain  bath  will  give  an  opaque  film  if  the  plate  be  left  long  in  it, 
but  an  eighty-grain  bath  will  not.  Even  after  twenty-four  hours’  im¬ 
mersion  in  the  latter  the  film  does  not  lose  its  translucency,  as  in  the 
former  case.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  weak  bath  gives  an  opaque 
film.  We  all  know  that  when  a  nitrate  bath  is  not  strong  enough  for 
floating  salted  paper  upon,  or  for  an  iodised  or  bromised  collodion  film, 
the  chloride  or  other  haloid  salt  of  silver  is  not  retained  by  the  paper 
or  film,  but  comes  off  into  the  bath.  The  silver  salt,  when  in  this  state, 
is  only  acted  on  superficially  by  light,  for,  being  opaque,  the  light 
cannot  penetrate  beneath  the  surface.  If  a  quantity  of  moist  chloride 
or  bromide  of  silver  be  exposed  to  light  in  a  saucer  it  is  the  surface 
only  that  is  darkened ;  for  if  the  substance  be  stirred  with  a  rod  it  is 
seen  to  be  white  in  its  interior.  Now,  the  same  sort  of  thing  happens, 
in  all  probability,  in  the  case  of  a  bromised  collodion  film  that  is  excited 
in  a  rather  weak  bath.  There  is  formed  at  the  back  of  the  film,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation  by  which  the  soluble  bromide  is  converted,  a 
layer  of  what  we  may  call  opaque  bromide  of  silver.  When  a  film  of 
this  kind — that  is  to  say,  opaque  instead  of  translucent — is  exposed  to 
light  in  the  camera  and  then  developed,  the  image  is  superficial  and 
very  thin,  so  that  if  treated  with  nitric  acid  there  is  seen  beneath  it  an 
unreduced  layer  of  bromide  of  silver.  These  opaque  films  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  carefully  avoided  ;  and  the  use  of  a  weak  bath  is  consequently 
injudicious,  although  it  may  possibly  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
actual  bursting  out  of  the  bromide  of  silver  from  the  collodion  film. 
The  bath  should  always  be  so  strong  as  to  yield  a  translucent  film,  even 
after  an  immersion  of  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  bath  is  at  this  proper  strength  three  different  kinds  of  nega¬ 
tives  may  be  obtained.  After  a  short  immersion—  say  three  minutes  at 
this  season — a  film  is  obtained  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  uncon¬ 
verted  bromide  of  cadmium.  By  giving  a  rather  long  exposure — say  as 
much  as  for  the  old  Liverpool  plates — you  obtain  a  dense  negative, 
very  red  in  the  early  stage  of  its  development,  and  requiring  no  silver 
for  intensification.  This  is  the  first  style  of  negative,  and  a  very  good 
and  useful  style  it  is  for  all  common  purposes.  The  second  style  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  giving  about  six  minutes’  immersion  instead  of  three.  We 
have  now  greater  sensitiveness  in  the  film  and  more  harmony  in  the 
proof.  This  style  of  negative  may  be  compared,  probably,  with  those 
yielded  by  the  new  rapid  dry  plates  of  the  Liverpool  Dry-Plate  Co.,  and 
with  Major  Russell’s  most  rapid  plates.  Density  may  still  be  obtained 
without  silver.  The  third  style  of  negative  is  produced  by  leaving  the 
film  an  unlimited  time  in  the  bath — that  is  to  say,  until  all  the  soluble 
bromide  is  converted.  This  may  require  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  least, 
and  it  matters  not  how  much  longer  the  immersion  is  continued.  The 
film  now  obtained  resembles  in  its  properties  Colonel  Wortley’s  most 
rapid  emulsion  films.  It  possesses  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness  but 
the  negative  is  thin  and  requires  to  be  intensified  with  silver.  Alflftough 
the  developer  may  have  reduced  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  lights 
through  its  entire  thickness,  so  as  to  leave  clear  glass  in  those  parts 
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after  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  still  the  blacks  are  thin,  and  require  to 
be  intensified  more  or  less,  if  you  require  full  printing  density  for  a 
vigorous  proof.  Thus,  it  matters  not  whether  you  excite  in  a  bath  or 
use  a  rapid  emulsion  containing  no  unconverted  bromide ;  the  effect  is 
the  same  when  the  time  of  immersion  in  the  bath  is  carried  to  the 
extent  which  we  are  now  discussing. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  time  of  immersion  may  be  greatly 
reduced  if  the  bath  be  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  warm  water,  so  as 
to  raise  its  temperature  to  about  100°  Fah.  In  this  way  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  films  may  be  produced  in  about  five  minutes. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  time  of  washing  the  films  after  they 
have  been  sensitised,  because  the  only  object  of  that  operation  is  to 
remove  the  free  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  better  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
washing  out  unconverted  bromide.  If  any  of  that  is  to  be  washed  out, 
why  introduce  it  at  all  ?  Why  not  put  less  into  the  collodion  ?  Now 
the  time  required  for  washing  out  free  nitrate  will  be  about  the  same 
for  all  kinds  of  plates  that  are  excited  in  a  bath,  and  it  never  need 
exceed  five  minutes.  With  three  dipping  troughs  of  distilled  water, 
and  the  plate  left  a  minute  in  each,  and  finally  well  rinsed  with  clean 
rain  water,  which  will  occupy  altogether  about  five  minutes,  no  free 
nitrate  will  be  left  sufficient  to  show  the  slightest  discolouration  either 
with  a  tannin  or  a  pyrogallic  preservative.  The  idea  that  long  and 
tedious  washing  of  the  plates  is  required  in  the  bromide  process  with 
the  bath  is  utterly  absurd.  I  have  proved  this  so  often  as  to  be 
justified  in  speaking  with  confidence  on  the  subject. 

In  the  bath  process  there  is  no  waste  of  silver,  because  the  washing 
waters  contain  the  whole  of  the  excess  that  is  introduced  into  them 
from  the  plates,  and  the  nitrate  bath  can  be  replenished  and  strength¬ 
ened  when  necessary  by  using  up  these  washing  waters  instead  of  pure 
water.  For  this  reason  the  bath  process  is  more  economical  than  the 
emulsion. 

The  only  objection  to  the  bath  process  seems  to  be  the  possible 
formation  of  pinholes  in  the  film ;  but  this  only  occurs  when  the  bath 
becomes  very  old  and  surcharged  with  alcohol.  But  this,  if  you  choose, 
can  easily  be  boiled  out  of  it.  A  new  eighty-grain  bath,  saturated  with 
bromide  of  silver,  does  not  give  pinholes.  It  is  the  gradual  acquisition 
,  of  alcohol  by  an  old  bath  which  causes  it  to  give  pinholes,  by  reducing 
its  power  of  holding  the  bromo-nitrate  in  solution. 

Let  me  now  hope  that  many  of  my  readers  may  be  induced  to  learn 
the  bromide  process  with  the  bath  before  troubling  their  heads  about 
emulsions  and  their  keeping  properties.  Learn  the  process  with  the 
bath  first,  and  use  it  at  home.  Try  it  first  for  wet  plates,  both  with 
aud  without  a  preservative.  When  you  have  thus  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  this  very  fine  process,  turn  your  attention  to  the  emulsion  as  a 
means  of  preparing  bromide  plates  when  away  from  home ;  but  do  not 
regard  the  latter  in  any  other  light  than  as  offering  certain  conveniences 
to  the  tourist,  and  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  yields  better 
results.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  now,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
inferior.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

PROFESSOR  ROSCOE  ON  THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

In  his  second  lecture,  delivered  on  Saturday,  the  25th  ult.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boscoe  said  that  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  the  chemical  rays  the  question  arose  whether  the  laws  which 
govern  the  very  refrangible  rays  are  the  same  as  those  which  govern 
the  less  refrangible  rays.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  an 
accurate  method  of  measuring  the  power  of  the  chemical  rays ;  this 
could  be  done  by  allowing  them  to  fall  upon  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine  gases,  and  measuring  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
produced  in  a  given  time,  when  the  two  gases  were  made  to  combine  by 
the  action  of  light.  He  then  decomposed  some  hydrochloric  acid  by 
means  of  an  electrical  current  passed  through  the  liquid  between  plates 
of  platinum ;  hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases  were  thus  given  off  in  equal 
quantities,  dried,  and  allowed  to  pass  through  a  series  of  very  thin  glass 
bulbs  connected  by  means  of  thin  glass  and  india-rubber  tubing. 
During  these  operations  the  chemical  rays  of  light  had  to  be  excluded. 
He  then  sealed  the  bulbs  by  melting  the  thin  glass  tubing  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  ends  of  each  bulb  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp;  for,  curiously  enough, 
the  heat  would  not  explode  the  bulbs,  though 
chemical  rays  of  light  would  do  so.  In  this  way 
he  made  several  very  thin  glass  bulbs  of  the 
shape  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram, 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases.  He 
then  put  the  bulbs  away  in  a  dark  box  till 
required  for  use.  They  will  keep  in  the  dark  for  any  length  of  time. 

He  next  showed  that  the  exposure  of  one  of  these  bulbs  to  the  chemi¬ 
cal,  but  not  the  red,  rays  of  the  spectrum  caused  it  to  explode,  and 
with  such  violence  that  the  glass  was  blown  to  powder ;  hence  there  was 
no  danger  of  the  observers  being  hurt  by  the  pieces  of  glass  blown  into 
the  lecture  room  in  the  form  of  smoke.  Professor  Abel  recently 
explained  at  the  Royal  Institution  that  more  violent  explosive  agents 
thaj|  gunpowder  were  in  most  cases  of  little  use  in  bomb-shells,  because 
they  blew  the  shells  either  into  powder  or  very  small  pieces,  so  that  the 
sheUs  would  do  less  damage  than  when  blown  into  the  larger  pieces  into 
which  they  are  torn  by  gunpowder. 


Although  a  moderately  strong  blue  light  will  explode  the  mixed  gases, 
a  weaker  light  will  cause  the  decomposition  to  go  on  slowly,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  light  in  a  given  time  can  be  measured.  He  said  that  the 
total  heating  effect  denotes  the  real  intensity  of  the  chemical  rays.  The 
intensity  of  the  chemical  action  of  sunlight  varies  very  much  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  for  everybody  knows  that  the  light  has  a  different 
colour  at  sunset  than  it  has  at  mid-day ;  in  the  evening  there  is  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  red  rays.  The  small  particles  of  aqueous  vapour  and 
dust  floating  in  the  air  absorb  the  chemical  rays  to  a  very  great  extent. 
The  thicker  the  layer  of  atmosphere  between  the  observer  and  the  sun 
the  fewer  are  the  chemically-active  rays  which  can  pass.  Records  of 
the  temperature  of  a  place  do  not  give  accurate  ideas  as  to  the  climate 
of  the  place ;  two  spots  which  have  almost  the  same  temperature 
throughout  the  year  may  receive  very  different  quantities  of  the  chemi¬ 
cally-active  rays,  and  on  this  account  alone  considerable  differences  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  two  places  will  be  set  up.  For  this 
reason  something  more  than  isothermal  curves  are  required  to  solve  all 
the  questions  relating  to  the  climatology  of  a  given  place. 

He  then  pointed  out  that  by  allowing  mixed  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
gases  to  combine  under  the  action  of  weak  chemical  rays,  and  permitting 
the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  produced  to  be  absorbed  by  water,  the  conse¬ 
quent  diminution  in  bulk  of  the  gas  accurately  represented  the  chemical 
action  effected.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water ; 
water  will  absorb  a  great  glass  globe  full  of  the  gas  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  which  fact  Professor  Roscoe  showed  by  experiment.  He  also 
showed  that,  as  weak  light  caused  the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
in  a  bulb,  water  would  rise  in  the  stem  of  the  bulb  as  it  absorbed  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  thus  a  thermometer  for  the  chemical  rays  was 
made  ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time,  as  he  explained,  an  air  thermometer 
acted  upon  by  the  heating  rays  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  these  rays  had 
to  be  cut  off,  and  the  chemical  rays  only  allowed  to  act  on  the  mixture, 
in  order  to  get  reliable  results.  The  heat  rays  tended  to  drive  the 
column  of  water  from  the  bulb,  whilst  the  chemical  rays  tended  to  draw 
the  column  towards  the  bulb ;  hence  if  they  both  acted  on  the  bulb  to¬ 
gether  they  would  work  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Fie  said  that 
many  other  precautions  had  to  be  adopted  in  the  use  of  this  actinometer 
which  he  had  not  time  to  explain  then,  but  that  after  all  the  said  pre¬ 
cautions  had  been  adopted  the  instrument  gave  very  accurate  indica¬ 
tions.  It  was  not  of  much  use,  however,  in  a  strong  light,  because 
then  an  explosion  would  result,  so  that  only  a  certain  measured  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  strong  light  could  be  allowed  to  act  upon  it,  from  which  the 
total  intensity  of  the  strong  light  could  be  calculated.  One  law  proved 
by  the  apparatus  was  that  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  produced 
was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

The  lecturer  then  said  that  the  intensity  of  the  less  refrangible  rays  of 
light  varies  inversely  with  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source  of 
the  light ;  and,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  intensity  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  rays  was  governed  by  the  same  law,  a  flame  was  placed  at  varying 
distances  from  a  bulb  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  aud  the  amount  of 
chemical  action  produced  at  each  distance  noted.  It  was  thus  proved 
that  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  rays  obeys  the  same  law  in  this 
respect  as  the  other  rays.  In  experiments  of  this  kind  there  must  be 
no  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  flame  itself;  hence  the  standard 
flame  used  consisted  of  pure  carbonic  oxide  burning  in  the  air,  and 
issuing  through  a  jet  of  a  given  size  at  a  given  rate. 

Professor  Roscoe  proved  by  experiments  with  a  concave  mirror  that 
the  more  refrangible  rays  obey  the  same  laws  of  reflection  as  the  other 
rays,  after  which  he  called  attention  to  the  experiments  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall,  which  prove  that  the  invisible  ultra-red  rays  of  the 
spectrum  may  be  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  air  aud  made  to  set  fire 
to  combustible  substances.  He  said  that  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays 
could  also  be  brought  to  a  focus,  and  made  to  explode  a  bulb  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen.  He  accordingly  passed  a  cone  of  rays  from  the 
electric  lamp  through  about  a  dozen  plates  of  cobalt  blue  glass,  after 
which  the  rays  exploded  a  bulb  placed  in  the  focus.  Nevertheless,  the 
rays  in  the  focus  were  not  invisible,  but  had  a  distinctly  blue  colour,  so 
that  he  did  not  parallel  Dr.  Tyndall’s  experiment.  Is  any  transparent 
solid  or  liquid  known  which  will  separate  the  visible  from  the  invisible 
chemical  rays  ?  If  not,  might  not  experiments  be  made  with  specially- 
prepared  rectangular  polished  blocks  of  cobalt  glass,  since  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  just  mentioned  much  of  the  intensity  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  was 
quenched  by  reflection  at  the  many  surfaces  of  glass  through  which  they 
had  to  pass  ? 

Professor  Roscoe  next  proved  that  the  chemical  rays  can  be  polarised. 
He  used  the  electric  light  and  Mr.  William  Spottiswoode’s  large  Nicol’s 
prism  for  the  purpose,  and  cut  off  the  less  refrangible  rays  with  a  piece 
of  cobalt  glass.  When  the  crystals  were  in  one  position  blue  light  fell 
upon  the  screen,  but  when  they  were  in  another  no  light  could  get 
through  them,  thus  proving  that  the  blue  rays  had  been  polarised. 

In  conclusion  :  he  said  that  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  of 
sunlight  depends  upon  a  cloudless  day,  depends -upon  the  thickness  of 
atmosphere  through  which  the  rays  have  to  pass  to  reach  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  that  at  the  sea  level  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  chemical 
action  is  cut  off  at  the  sea  level  by  the  atmosphere.  He  did  not  state  at 
what  rate  the  chemical  action  increases  or  the  spectrum  is  lengthened  as 
greater  altitudes  are  reached.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
a  large  proportion  of  the  rays  is  cut  off  very  near  the  sea  level,  and  to 
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what  extent  photographic  work  performed  on  a  hill  of  moderate  height 
is  more  rapid  than  work  performed  in  the  valley  below,  all  other  con¬ 
ditions  being  the  same. 

The  actinometers  devised  by  Professor  Roscoe  will  not  show  momen¬ 
tary  changes  in  the  chemical  intensity  of  daylight,  and  the  one  described 
in  this  article  is  a  troublesome  one  to  use.  Would  not  a  better  instru¬ 
ment  be  a  thermo-pile  in  the  middle  of  a  big  box  blackened  inside,  day¬ 
light  being  allowed  to  enter  the  box  through  cobalt  glass,  and  lenses, 
and  solution  of  alum  if  need  be,  and  the  focus  allowed  to  fall  upon  one 
face  of  the  pile  ?  The  changes  in  the  heating  intensity  of  the  rays 
could  then  be  measured  by  galvanometric  apparatus.  By  methods 
known  to  electricians  the  resulting  deflections  of  the  needle  might  be 
made  strictly  comparable.  Many  variable  influences  affect  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  common  galvanometer.  William  H.  Harrison. 


HLetings  of  Sanities. 

— ♦ — 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  MeetiDg. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street. 
Arundel  Hall,  Arundel-street. 

ISt.Vi  . 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


This  Society  inaugurated  its  summer  outdoor  meetings  with  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  Lake  Menteith,  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  ult.  The  Council  having 
resolved  to  open  the  winter  popular  meetings  in  November,  with  the 
castles,  &c.,  of  Queen  Mary,  resolved  to  commence  Avith  the  interesting 
ruin  on  Inchmahom,  an  island  on  that  beautiful  lake.  The  morning 
was  all  that  a  photographer  could  wish — bright  sunshine,  fine  white 
clouds,  and  hardly  a  breath  of  wind.  The  party,  including  several 
ladies,  left  the  Waverley  station  at  seven  o’clock,  and  arrived  at  Cal¬ 
lender  a  little  before  teu.  In  the  “Dreadnought”  hotel  they  found  a 
substantial  breakfast  ready,  to  Avhich  they  did  ample  justice.  By  the 
time  breakfast  was  finished  the  omnibus  was  at  the  door,  and  in  a  feAv 
minutes  they  were  on  their  way  across  the  hills  to  the  lake,  which  was 
reached  a  little  before  twelve  o’clock.  Two  boats  were  soon  got  ready, 
in  one  of  which  those  who  Avere  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton  started  to 
try  their  luck  Avith  rod  and  line,  and  in  the  other  the  men  of  the  camera 
and  the  ladies  were  roAved  to  the  island.  After  a  short  time  spent  in 
prospecting  over  the  spot- — once  almost  sacred  to  the  unfortunate  Queen 
and  her  three  Marys — the  cameras  were  unpacked,  tripods  mounted, 
and  work  set  to  in  earnest,  in  full  expectation  of  at  least  four  good 
hours  before  them. 

Burns  has  told  us  that 

“  The  beet  laid  schemes  of  men  and  Alice  gang  aft  aglee 
and  a  much  older  poet  sang — • 

“  I’ve  seen  a  braw  sunshinny  mornin’ 

Turn  out  a  murk  an’  rainy  day 

and,  by  way  of  proving  that  those  sweet  singers  kneAV  a  thing  or  tAVo, 
a  black  cloud,  a  good  deal  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  round  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  hills,  and  ATery  shortly  settled 
right  over  the  island.  Nor  were  we  left  long  in  doubt  of  what  its 
intentions  were.  In  a  feAv  minutes,  as  if  to  show  its  disapproval  of 
what  it  possibly  considered  a  desecration  of  the  sacred  isle,  it  launched 
forth  two  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  accompanied  by  such  thunderings 
as  made  the  hills  around  answer  in  awful  response,  and  then  came  the 
usual  rain — not  such  showers  as  fall  on  the  plains,  but  the  unbroken, 
even  downpour,  which  can  only  be  seen  amidst  the  everlasting  hills. 
Of  course  the  cameras  were  soon  under  cover,  and  the  party  assembled 
in  what  seemed  to  have  been  a  chapel.  Here,  by  the  aid  of  a  friendly 
lucifer  match,  two  or  three  copies  of  the  Scotsman,  a  lot  of  dry  wood, 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  Secretary,  they  soon  had  a  blazing  fire, 
which  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  fishers  when  they  came  ashore. 
Here  two  hours  were  spent  very  pleasantly,  and  then  the  cloud,  having 
either  done  its  worst  or  all  that  it  could,  seemingly  exhausted,  floated 
away  and  left  the  unclouded  sun  once  more.  The  cameras  were  again 
set  to  work,  and  kept  going  till  “time”  Avas  called  by  the  ever-careful 
Vice-President,  with  the  intimation  that  if  they  remained  much  longer 
there  would  be  no  time  for  dinner. 

The  boats  were  again  had  recourse  to,  and  in  a  short  time  the  party 
landed  at  the  pretty  hotel  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  when,  while  the 
horses  were  being  put  into  the  'bus,  some  of  the  genuine  mountain  dew 
was  tasted,  and  thereafter  they  started  on  their  way  back  to  Callender. 
On  arrival  there  they  found  dinner  ready,  and,  as  they  Avere  quite  ready 
for  it,  mine  host  of  the  “Dreadnought”  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  justice  done  to  his  efforts  to  please  them.  After  dinner  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Secretary  for  his  admirable  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  the  company  proceeded  to  the  bowling  green,  where  they 
enjoyed  that  excellent  game  for  an  hour,  when  the  train  making  its 
appearance  the  party  started  on  the  homeward  journey.  Edinburgh 
was  reached  a  few  minutes  after  ten  o’clock,  and  the  best  proof  of  the 
thorough  success  of  the  trip  is  the  fact  that,  as  each  shook  hands  with 


the  other,  the  general  aa  ish  Avas  that  the  Secretary  should,  as  soou  as 
possible,  make  arrangements  for  such  another. 

The  plates  included  collodio-bromide,  with  gum  and  gallic  acid,  and 
Avith  salicine,  the  ordinary  beer,  and  beer  with  gum,  albumen,  and  pyro., 
by  all  of  which  good  pictures  Avere  obtained;  but  there  Avill  be  more  to 
say  about  them  after  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society. 


Camspaitbinie. 


Effects  of  a  Restrainer  either  in  the  Film  or  in  the  Developer 
upon  the  Translucency  of  the  Sila'er  Deposit.  —  The  Main 
Function  of  the  Preservative.— On  Taking  the  Natural  Clouds 
avith  the  Rest  of  the  View  at  One  Operation,  avithout  any 
Artifice. 

The  new  facts  Avhich  have  turned  up  lately  in  connection  with  the  bro¬ 
mide  process  seem  to  tliroAV  considerable  light  on  the  true  function  of 
the  preservative  in  dry-plate  photography.  The  facts  to  Avhich  I  allude 
are  the  following,  and  they  may  noAV  be  considered  as  placed  beyond 
all  shadoAV  of  a  doubt : — 

A  film  of  bromide  of  silver  containing  a  certain  excess  of  unconverted 
soluble  bromide  can,  by  means  of  the  alkaline  developer  alone,  be  re¬ 
duced  to  metallic  silver  of  sufficient  blackness  and  density  to  stop  the 
light  in  printing;  Avhereas,  if  all  the  soluble  bromide  be  con\rerted,  the 
same  film,  Avhen  reduced,  Avill  alloAV  the  light  to  pass  through  it  readily. 
Thus,  in  the  former  case,  our  negatives  do  not  necessarily  require  to  Lo 
intensified,  Avhile  in  the  latter  case  they  do.  The  curious  circumstance 
connected  Avith  this  fact  is  that  there  is  actually  less  silver  in  the  dense 
film  than  in  the  thin  one,  from  which  it  folloAvs  that  the  particles  of 
silver  in  one  case  must  have  a  different  molecular  arrangement  from  that 
in  the  other.  1  apprehend  that  in  the  case  of  the  dense  film  the  silver 
crystals  are  much  smaller  and,  therefore,  more  closely  packed  than  in 
the  other  case,  and  that  the  comparative  translucency  of  the  thin  film 
arises  from  the  greater  size  of  the  crystals  and  the  larger  interstices 
betAveen  them.  The  dense  film  is  produced  by  the  sloto  reduction  of 
the  bromide  of  silver  in  presence  of  the  restraining  soluble  bromide 
Avhich  it  contains,  and  this  sloto  reduction  produces  a  compact  mass  of 
small  crystals  Avhich  stop  the  light  from  passing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  translucent  film  is  produced  by  the  rapid  reduction  of  the  bromide 
of  silver  when  no  restraining  soluble  bromide  is  present,  and  the  result 
is  a  loose  mass  of  large  crystals  Avhich  allow  the  Avaves  of  light  to  pass 
readily  between  them. 

In  the  above  Ave  perceive  the  operation  of  a  principle  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  recognised  in  our  operations,  viz.,  that  when  sih'er  is 
reduced  by  development  in  presence  of  a  restrainer  density  is  gained, 
that  density  depending  not  so  much  upon  the  actual  amount  of  silver 
reduced  as  upon  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  particles. 

In  proof  of  what  I  say  take  one  of  the  slow  Liverpool  dry  plates,  and 
also  one  of  the  new  Wortley  plates;  expose  both  to  light  for  an  instant, 
and  then  reduce  the  film  to  the  utmost  by  the  alkaline  developer — that 
is  to  say,  until  nitric  acid  will  dissolve  it  completely.  In  the  former 
case  you  will  obtain  impenetrable  blackness ;  in  the  latter  case  a  thin, 
grey,  translucent  film.  And  yet  in  both  cases  there  Avill  be  about  the 
same  actual  amount  of  silver  reduced,  viz.,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  grain 
spread  over  twenty  square  inches  of  surface.  The  difference  between 
the  translucency  of  the  two  deposits  is  clearly  due  to  difference  of  mole¬ 
cular  arrangement,  and  not  to  any  vast  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
material  which  is  interposed  between  your  eye  and  the  light. 

Here  is  another  fact  even  more  to  the  purpose : — A  bromised  collodion 
plate  left  a  short  time  in  the  bath,  and  therefore  containing  unconverted 
soluble  bromide  as  a  restrainer,  will  develope  by  the  alkaline  method  to 
impenetrable  blackness ;  whilst  a  similar  plate  left  a  long  time  in  the 
bath,  and  therefore  containing  no  unconverted  bromide  as  a  restrainer, 
Avill  only  develope  to  a  thin,  grey,  translucent  film,  although  it  actually 
contains  more  reduced  silver. 

These  facts  are  full  of  significance  and  importance,  and  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  shoAV  hoAV  they  help  us  to  explain  the  main  function  of 
the  preservative  in  the  dry  processes.  This  I  take  to  be  that  of  a  re¬ 
strainer.  The  organic  matter  in  the  film  acts  as  a  restraint  on  the  de¬ 
velopment,  and  thus  density  in  the  blacks  is  obtained,  because  the 
reduction  is  slower  and  the  silver  crystals  are  consequently  smaller. 

That  a  preservative  does  actually  restrain  development  is  proved 
thus : — In  the  case  of  a  wet  bromide  plate,  without  a  preservative,  the 
image  flashes  out  at  once  under  the  action  of  the  developer ;  but  with  a 
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preservative  a  wet  bromide  plate  similarly  prepared  cannot  be  developed 
in  the  same  rapid  way. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  first,  that  organic  matter  in  the  film  acts  as  a 
restraint  on  development;  and  secondly,  that  whatever  restrains  de¬ 
velopment  tends  to  produce  brightness  in  the  lights  and  density  in  the 
blacks  of  the  image. 

In  confirmation  of  this  principle  let  me  recal  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a  few  facts  with  which  he  must  be  perfectly  familiar. 

In  the  common  wet  process  do  not  various  substances  which,  when 
added  to  the  iron  developer,  restrain  its  action  tend  to  produce  bright¬ 
ness  and  density? — for  instance,  gelatine,  sugar,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
Epsom  salts,  acetate  of  soda,  &c.  Does  not  a  new  solution  of  pure  proto¬ 
sulphate  give  thin,  grey  images,  and  does  not  an  old  red  solution  which 
contains  some  restraining  persulphate  give  brighter  and  denser  ones? 
We  all  know  this  to  be  the  case.  Substances  which  have  no  power 
whatever  as  developers,  but  merely  act  mechanically  as  a  restraint  on 
the  rapidity  of  development  by  their  presence  in  the  true  developer, 
affect  the  result  very  considerably  by  causing  the  reduction  of  silver  to 
go  on  more  slowly,  and  thereby  precipitating  it  in  smaller  crystals. 

There  is  not  a  single  process  in  negative  photography  which  does  not 
afford  an  illustration  of  what  I  say.  Take,  for  instance,  the  old  calo- 
type  of  Talbot,  in  which  a  paper  coated  with  iodide  of  silver  is  excited 
by  brushing  over  it  a  thin  mixture  of  gallo-nitrate.  This  will  yield,  on 
development,  a  bright  and  dense  negative ;  but  if  the  gallic  acid  be 
omitted  in  the  exciting  solution  the  result  is  a  thin,  grey  negative,  the 
paper  being  more  sensitive  and  the  development  more  rapid.  Here  it  is 
x  curious  fact  that  gallic  acid,  although  a  deoxidising  and  developing 
igent,  really  acts  as  a  restrainer  in  the  film.  The  same  function  of  it 
las  often  been  remarked  in  the  dry  collodion  processes,  where  its 
iresence  is  said  to  contribute  to  brightness  and  density. 

In  the  waxed-paper  processes  we  have  another  illustration  of  the  use 
>f  x’estraining  organic  matter  in  the  film  as  conducing  to  brightness  and 
.ensity.  Who  does  not  remember  the  long  catalogue  of  organic  sub- 
tances  which  M.  Le  Gray  used  to  introduce  into  his  iodising  solution? 
hnit  these,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  get  grey,  feeble  negatives, 
nless  you  happen  to  use  English  paper,  which  is  sized  with  gelatine 
nd  alum. 

The  old  wet  collodion  process  affords  another  example ;  I  mean  that 
l  which  the  collodion  was  iodised  with  the  potassium  salt  only.  In  a 
3\v  days  the  collodion  used  to  get  red  and  decomposed,  by  which 
estraining  matter  was  produced  in  it ;  in  that  state  the  films  were  less 
ansitive  and  the  negatives  brighter  and  clearer— in  fact,  hard. 

In  the  calotype  process  of  Talbot,  as  modified  by  Blanquart-Evrard, 
arum  of  milk  was  added  to  the  iodising  solution,  in  order  to  give 
rightness  and  density.  Without  it  the  papers  were  more  sensitive,  the 
evelopment  more  rapid,  and  the  negatives  thin  and  grey. 

Some  months  ago  our  Editors  tried  an  experiment  of  coating  one  half 
illy  of  a  dry  plate  with  a  preservative.  On  developing  the  negative 
lat  half  was  bright  and  dense,  but  the  other  half  thin,  grey,  and 
ailed.  I  have  often  obtained  the  same  result  under  similar  circum- 
;ances. 

In  the  bromide  process  with  alkaline  development,  which  of  us  is  not 
ware  of  the  fact  that  greater  contrast  is  obtained  in  the  negative  by 
straining  the  rapidity  of  development  by  adding  bromide  of  potassium 
)  the  developing  solution  ? 

These  illustrations  of  the  principle  which  I  have  stated  might  be 
ultiplied  without  number.  They  occur  in  everyone’s  everyday  prac- 
ce  of  our  art.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  that  a  restraint 
l  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  development  produces  greater  clearness 
the  lights  and  greater  density  in  the  blacks  of  the  negative.  It  ap- 
;ars,  moreover,  that  a  restrainer  acts  with  much  greater  efficiency  when 
mtained  in  the  film  than  when  added  to  the  developer.  In  many  cases 
e  restrainer  appears  to  act  quite  as  much  by  its  mere  presence  as  a 
echanical  impediment  as  chemically. 

Hence  it  follows  that  one  office  of  the  preservative,  and  perhaps  its 
'incipal  office,  is  to  restrain  the  rapidity  of  development,  and  thereby 
ve  a  deposit  of  silver  which,  from  the  slowness  of  its  reduction,  is  com- 
>sed  of  small  crystals,  which  pack  closely  and  stop  the  passage  of 
;ht.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  only  function  of  the  preservative — 
would  be  very  wrong  to  say  so — but  I  believe  it  to  be  its  principal 
notion.  In  addition  to  this,  it  alters  the  mechanical  structure  of  the 
in,  and  also  affects  in  some  unexplained  way  the  colour  of  the  result- 
y  negative. 

I  hope  my  readers  will  think  over  -these  remarks  and  give  us  the 
nefit  of  their  cogitations ;  for,  if  what  I  have  said  be  true,  it  throws 


quite  a  new  light  upon  the  whole  theory  of  our  art.  It  explains  why 
insensitiveness  and  hardness  so  commonly  go  together,  and  also  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  harmony ;  and  why  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  pushed  to  an 
impracticable  extreme.  It  points  also  very  broadly  to  the  direction  in 
which  progress  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  our  art,  viz.,  the  obtaining  by  one 
operation,  in  which  no  restrainer  is  present,  a  highly-sensitive  film  and 
a  full,  translucent  image  loaded  with  detail;  and  by  a  subsequent 
operation  the  necessary  intensity  by  adding  material  to  this  phantom 
image,  thus  dividing  the  development  into  two  distinct  stages,  pre¬ 
cisely  after  the  manner  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  process,  and  of  that  with 
long  immersion  in  the  bath.  If  we  desire  to  get  out  of  the  common 
groove,  and,  leaving  common  objects  to  be  taken  in  the  common  way 
by  those  who  are  content  to  take  them,  strive  to  push  on  our  art  a  stage 
or  two  and  achieve  higher  triumphs,  we  must  follow  the  great  pioneers 
of  the  bromide  processes  in  their  new  form,  without  any  unconverted 
bromide  in  our  films.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Gough  that  for  all  common 
subjects  the  old  bromide  process,  with  a  little  of  the  “unconverted  ”  in 
the  film,  is  good  and  sure.  But  some  of  us  are  ambitious  to  get  beyond 
these  common  subjects,  and  try  our  hand  at  clouds  in  landscapes, 
moving  figures,  breaking  waves,  &c. ;  and  our  ambition  ought  not  to  be 
damped  by  being  told  eternally  how  well  the  old  methods  succeed  with 
common  work,  copying  engravings,  and  so  forth.  Many  of  us  are  quite 
willing  to  encounter  any  amount  of  difficulty  which  may  lie  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  process  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut.  Look  at 
the  immense  amount  of  fag  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  carbon 
printing  and  the  Woodbury  and  collographic  processes,  and  the  splen¬ 
did  results  which  have  been  obtained.  Why,  then,  should  we  grudge  to 
bestow  a  little  similar  fag  on  endeavouring  to  improve  our  negative 
processes  for  field  work  ?  We  have  had  enough  of  the  old  story,  and 
want  to  get  beyond  it  if  possible.  If  that  be  not  possible  we  can 
always  fall  back  upon  the  “  unconverted  ”  and  tannin  at  last. 

These  remarks  bring  me  to  the  subject  of  some  negatives  with  clouds 
taken  by  the  wet  process  during  my  recent  tour  in  Lower  Brittany. 
The  first  time  that  I  observed  the  natural  clouds  in  the  negative  was 
under  the  following  circumstances  .-—The  view  was  one  of  the  old  castle 
and  bridge  of  Josselin,  taken  in  diffused  light,  with  the  smallest  stop 
to  the  lens,  and  an  exposure  of  forty-five  seconds.  It  was  a  calm  day, 
and  the  clouds  were  nearly  motionless.  They  were  of  the  kind  called 
“cumulus” — whiteupona  blue  sky — and  with  moderately  strong  shades. 
They  are  perfectly  reflected  in  the  water,  and  when  thus  rendered  in  the 
negative  were  more  strongly  marked  than  in  their  true  position.  A 
weak  developer  was  used,  and  the  negative  required  to  be  intensified 
after  fixing.  This  has  nearly  obliterated  the  indications  of  the  true 
clouds,  but  their  reflections  still  remain  well  defined.  The  negative  is 
not  at  all  under-exposed  in  any  part ;  even  the  black  wooden  streets 
under  the  arches  of  the  bridge  are  well  out,  and  so  are  all  the  greens. 
I  confess  the  result  surprised  me,  but  having  obtained  it  once  I  tried  for 
it  again  in  the  next  view.  This  was  taken  with  the  old  castle  half  in 
sunshine  and  half  in  shadow,  and  an  exposure  of  only  twenty-five 
seconds.  The  clouds  now  came  out  capitally  and  will  show  well  in  the 
print,  so  also  will  their  reflections  in  the  river.  The  old  stone  of  the 
castle  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  one  of  the  turrets,  which  was  in 
shadow,  has  some  ivy  clinging  to  it ;  but  the  exposure  seems  to  have 
been  sufficient  to  give  a  plucky  amount  of  contrast  without  any  absolute 
patches  of  black. 

From  these  experiments  I  am  convinced  that,  when  the  clouds  are 
not  moving  too  fast,  and  are  tolerably  well  marked  in  their  lights  and 
shadows,  they  may  always  be  taken  along  with  buildings  of  a  light 
colour,  either  in  sunshine  or  diffused  light,  when  the  .wet  process 
is  employed,  such  as  I  described  in  a  recent  communication.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  a  coast  scene,  with  sands  and  cliffs  instead  of  buildings. 
As  for  landscape  scenery,  the  greens  should  be  in  sunshine  if  in  the 
foreground ;  otherwise,  they  should  only  form  part  of  an  extensive 
view,  such  as  that  from  a  hill  top  or  over  a  common  or  moor.  The  real 
difficulty  will  be  the  greens  in  shadow  or  any  dark  objects  in  shadow. 
When  the  clouds  are  moving  quickly  the  exposure  must  be  reduced 
by  using  a  larger  stop  to  the  lens,  and  then  we  fall  into  the  trouble  of 
bad  marginal  definition. 

There  is  one  great  advantage  in  taking  the  clouds  with  landscape, 
viz.,  that  a  vast  number  of  subjects  which  would  be  worth  nothing 
without  the  clouds  will  make  really  beautiful  studies  with  them.  Wipe 
out  the  sky  from  some  of  David  Cox’s  exquisite  water-colour  drawings, 
and  put  a  plain  wash  of  blue  or  leaden-coloured  sky  instead,  and  what 
would  become  of  the  composition  ?  It  would  be  absolutely  valueless. 
What  is  there  in  many  an  undulating  moor,  or  in  a  wide  expanse  of 
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sandy  beecla,  like  the  Lancaster  sands,  or  in  a  sea  coast  like  that  of  St. 
Owen’s  Bay,  Jersey,  to  attract  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  when  a  line  array 
of  cloud  scenery  is  wanting?  Nothing;  and  that  is  why  the  landscape 
photographer  passes  all  such  subjects  by  as  unworthy  of  his  camera, 
and  flies  to  spots  where  there  are  old  ruins  or  rustic  studies,  which  he 
fancies  are  more  suitable.  But  in  reality  they  are  not  so,  and  not  a  bit 
more  easy  to  take.  We  have  only,  in  the  present  state  of  our  art,  to 
avoid  such  subjects  as  include  heavy  foreground  shadows,  and  quite  a 
charming  new  field  of  landscape  photography,  in  which  the  sky  takes 
its  proper  place  as  an  essential  part  of  the  picture,  becomes  possible  to 
us.  Without  sighing  for  any  new  process  or  appliances  we  may  em¬ 
ploy  what  we  have  now  got  in  producing  a  much  higher  class  of  wrork 
than  has  been  seen  yet,  and  that  without,  in  many  cases,  wandering  far 
from  our  own  homes  in  search  of  subjects.  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  part  of  England  which  can  be  called  country  that  will 
not  afford,  with  the  aid  of  the  natural  clouds,  most  charming  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  camera.  In  proof  of  this,  look  at  engravings  from  the 
works  of  Constable  and  Creswick,  or  from  the  water-colour  drawings  of 
Cox,  Copley  Fielding,  Birkett  Foster,  and  others  of  our  great  English 
school  of  landscape  painters. 

But  now  comes  the  question — What  process  should  wre  employ  in 
taking  the  natural  clouds  at  one  operation  with  the  rest  of  the  view  ? 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of 
iodide  of  silver,  and  employ  bromide  instead ;  then  it  will  matter  but 
little  whether  our  process  be  a  wet  or  a  dry  one,  provided  the  films  are 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  take  the  view  before  the  clouds  have  had  time 
to  shift  their  position  appreciably.  The  objection  to  iodide  of  silver  is 
that  it  tends  to  exaggerate  the  contrasts,  which  is  precisely  what  we 
do  not  want  now,  for  there  is  already  quite  contrast  enough.  Bromide 
works  much  more  truthfully  than  iodide  as  regards  contrasts  of  light 
and  shadow,  and  is,  therefore,  better  suited  to  the  purpose  in  question. 
The  collodion  with  which  I  took  the  two  negatives  just  described  was 
a  dry-plate  collodion,  heavily  bromised.  Had  I  used  iodised  collodion 
the  chances  are  that  the  skies  would  have  been  of  an  even  claret  colour, 
except  at  the  outline  of  the  objects,  where  there  would  have  been 
a  blacker  edge,  and  that  no  indication  whatever  would  have  been  given 
of  the  natural  clouds. 

When  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader  I  shall  probably  be 
again  en  route  on  a  photographic  excursion  in  my  yacht  along  the 
rivers  Blavet  and  Oust,  but  this  time  in  company  with  Mr.  Russell 
Manners  Gordon,  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman, 
each  of  whom  is  to  bring  some  dry  plates.  Our  excursion  is  to  last  a 
fortnight.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  May  28,  1872. 

— * — - 

INTERESTING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  — As  anything  tending  to  prove  the  qualities  of  the 
collodio-bromide  process  for  dry  plates  will,  at  the  present  time,  doubt¬ 
less  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  I  have  sent  you,  per  Sutton,  a  parcel 
of  six  negatives  in  illustration  of  its  capabilities  both  as  regards  latitude 
allowable  in  exposure  and  simplicity  and  economy  of  development. 
The  plates  are  those  of  my  ordinary  kind,  and  prepared  according  to 
the  formula  of  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Sayce — or  rather  my  modification 
thereof — which  was  published  in  your  Journal  in  1864. 

I  have  tried  all  the  variations  suggested  from  time  to  time  in  your 
columns  and  those  of  your  contemporaries,  and  I  unhesitatingly  endorse 
the  opinion  expressed  by  your  contributor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Gough,  that  up 
to  the  present  time  no  improvement  has  been  made  on  the  original 
formula.  Preservatives  I  leave  an  open  question  for  the  present,  as  I 
may  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  at  some  future  time.  What 
I  refer  to  is  the  preparation  of  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion.  And 
now  to  give  you  particulars  of  the  six  negatives. 

The  lot  were  exposed  with  four  and  a-half  inch  focus  single  stereo, 
lenses,  stop  L,  the  time  occupied  from  uncovering  the  lenses  to  the  first 
plate  and  covering  the  last  being  about  seventeen  and  a-half  minutes,  two 
minutes  of  that  being  occupied  in  capping,  pushing  in  the  shutters,  and 
turnin"  the  slides.  The  light  was  uniform  throughout — subject  such  as 
presents  itself  from  my  bedroom  window,  the  camera  being  placed  on 
the  dressing  table. 

No.  1 .  exposed  half  a  minute. 

,,  2 .  ,,  one 

3 .  ,,  two  minutes. 

”  4.: .  ,,  three  ,, 

,,  5 .  3 )  four 

,,  6 . .  five 

'  I  developed  thu3:— Having  first  moistened  the  film  of  No.  1  with 
dilute  alcohol  and  equal  parts  of  water  and  common  methylated  spirit, 


1  set  down  the  pneumatic  holder  with  the  plate  attached,  whilst  I  mixed 
the  developer  by  dropping  into  a  graduated  measure — 


Diluted  ammonia  .  1  minim, 

Liquid  ammonia,  s.g.  880 .  1  part, 

Water  .  .  .  12  parts, 


and  on  this  pouring  two  drachms  of  a  three-grain  pyro.  solution.  I  then 
took  up  the  holder  and  washed  the  plate  under  a  tap  until  the  water 
flowed  evenly  over  its  surface,  then  flowed  the  developer  on,  and  kept 
gently — almost  imperceptibly  so — rocking  the  plate  for  perhaps  a 
minute,  when  the  details  showed  tolerably  well,  I  then  set  down  the 
holder  with  the  plate  having  the  developer  still  on  it,  and  dropped  into 
the  developing  cup  three  minims  more  of  the  diluted  ammonia,  on  which 
I  poured  the  developer  from  the  plate  and  again  flowed  it  over  the  sur¬ 
face.  This  application  in  about  a  minute  and  a-half  brought  up  the 
density  considerably ;  but  to  complete  it  I  added  four  more  minims  of 
the  ammonia  to  the  developer,  which  in  about  a  minute  brought  tho 
negative  to  the  condition  in  which  you  will  see  it. 

No.  2  was  developed  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

For  No.  3  1  kept  the  developer  I  had  used  for  No.  2,  having  in  it 
eight  minims  of  the  ammonia,  to  which  I  added  four  minims  more 
before  commencing  the  development.  1  poured  the  developer  off  and 
on  twice  or  thrice,  to  look  at  the  progress  of  intensification  till  it  was 
completed,  when  I  again  returned  the  developer  to  the  cuo,  and  which, 
without  reinforcing  with  ammonia,  1  used  to  develope  No.  4,  but  to 
fully  intensify  which  I  added,  when  the  details  were  well  out,  four 
more  minims  of  the  ammonia. 

Nos.  5  and  6  were  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  No.  4,  each  one 
having  four  minims  of  ammonia  added  to  the  old  developer  to  bring  up 
the  density.  Thus,  wheu  I  had  completed  the  fifth  negative,  the  original 
two  drachms  of  pyro.  solution  contained  as  much  as  twenty-four  minims 
of  the  diluted  ammonia.  You  will  observe  I  did  not  use  any  restrain¬ 
ing  bromide,  nor  resort  to  silver  intensification. 

The  routine  of  wiping  off  the  backing  (which  I  have  not  mentioned 
above),  moistening  and  washing  the  film,  was  the  same  with  all.  The 
development  of  the  six  negatives  occupied  forty-two  minutes — that  is, 
that  was  the  time  from  wiping  off  the  backing  from  No.  1  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  No.  G.  I  may  add  that,  to  simplify  matters,  each  negative, 
as  it  was  developed  and  washed,  was  immersed  in  a  large  dish  of  water, 
where  it  remained  until  No.  C  was  finished,  when  the  whole  were  fixed 
— the  fixing  and  washing  being  included  in  the  forty-two  minutes ;  in 
fact,  to  be  more  particular,  the  development  took  thirty-five  minutes, 
and  the  fixing  and  washing  seven  minutes — total,  forty-two  minutes. 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  few  grains  more  or  less  of  pyro.  is  of  no 
moment.  This  is  true,  ordinarily  ;  but  it  might  occur  that  an  amateur 
away  on  a  trip  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  short  of  pyro.,  might  be 
unable  to  develope  his  day’s  work  in  the  evening — that  is,  using  fresh 
solution  to  each  plate.  I  assume  that  he  wishes  to  see  his  results  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  locality,  otherwise  it  is  not  of  moment  whether  he 
developes  on  the  spot  or  in  a  month  afterwards.  Sinking  the  question 
of  economy,  the  old  developer  is  a  positive  power  in  our  hands  as  a 
means  of  restraining  the  development  of  over-exposed  plates. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Peter  Mawdsley. 

Seaforth  Vale ,  Seaforth,  near  Liverpool ,  June  4,  1872. 

- 4 - 

A  FEW  CRITICAL  QUESTIONS  UPON  MR.  WARNER’S  LEG. 
TURE  TO  THE  BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  AMATEUR  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  a  deep  reverence  for  every  form  of  scientific 
inquiry,  and  in  consequence  of  my  opportunities  having  been  limited,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  feed  my  mind  too  often  upon  the  results  of  the 
great  experimentalists  in  the  brilliant  paths  that  lead  to  truth.  When 
one  looks  upon  the  luminous  pages  written  by  men  like  Tyndall,  how 
beautifully  dependent  and  correlated  are  all  the  active  forces  in  nature 
made  to  appear  !  As  they  lead  you  on  by  experiment  and  descriptive 
power  they  leave  a  line  of  light,  being  all  luminous  behind  them. 

When  I  began  to  read  Mr.  Warner’s  lecture,  I  met  with  so  much  fog 
that  I  was  compelled  to  stop  and  minutely  examine  whether  it  was  my 
own  intellect  that  was  in  a  mist,  or,  perhaps,  the  scientific  conclusions 
I  had  come  to  that  were  at  fault,  or,  more  probably,  that  Mr.  Warner 
had  discovered  something  new  in  science,  or  a  new  way  of  explaining 
what  was  not  new.  I  therefore  resolved  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
asking  him  for  a  few  explanations. 

In  relation  to  his  first  paragraph,  will  he  tell  us  what  he  means  by 
“shadows  of  ‘pleasant  things,’  alike  to  memory  and  to  ourselves  ?”  Can 
the  word  “shadow”  be  substituted  for  the  word  “picture”  or 
‘  ‘  image  ?  ” 

In  his  second  paragraph  occur  these  words  : — “The  two  horn-like 
ends  represent  the  invisible  rays  of  that  spectrum  to  which  we  owe  the 
power  of  our  being  able  to  take  photographs,  for  it  is  with  the  excess  of 
white  light  we  have  to  do.”  The  first  clause  of  this  sentence  contra¬ 
dicts  the  second.  I  do  not  understand  how  an  “excess  of  white  light 
is  to  be  got  from  the  “invisible  rays  ”  of  the  spectrum. 

In  the  third  paragraph  these  words  occur: — “As  light  and  heat  are 
identical.”  I  have  always  understood  light  and  heat  to  be  related,  but 
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not  identical.  Where  can  I  find  an  account  of  any  experiments  proving 
their  identity?  “Light  and  heat”  may  be  active  causes  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  what  we  call  “weather;”*  but  how  weather  can  be  made 
of  “light  and  heat”  essentially  I  am  anxious  to  know. 

The  fourth  paragraph  begins  thus : — “Taking  the  first  three  colours 
as  white  and  the  last  four  as  black,  we  may  reason  thus Too  much 
black  will  give  us  loss  of  actinism,  producing  heat,  which  accelerates 
the  action  of  our  chemicals  without  the  compensation  of  detail  from  the 
object  itself.”  Now  I  confess,  considering  the  nature  of  a  photograph 
and  the  laws  that  govern  its  production,  the  above  sentence  is  to  my 
mental  vision  completely  in  fog,  and  I  ask  our  friend  to  clear  a  little  of 
it  away  by  explanation. 

The  fifth  paragraph  is  equally  dim.  May  the  sun’s  rays  be  scientifi¬ 
cally  said  to  be  golden  ?  and  are  clouds  polarisers  ?  Is  the  diffused  light 
of  a  cloudy  day  polarised  light?  If  so,  will  Mr.  Warner  enlighten  us  as 
to  what  he  means  by  polarised  light  ?  I  do  not  understand  colour, 
simply  considered,  to  be  polarised  light. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Warner’s  lecture  deals  with  his  experience  in  mani¬ 
pulation,  and  I  will  hot  say  more  upon  it  than  just  to  agree  with  his 
statement  that  “simplicity  is  the  best  rule  to  go  by.”  But  I  do  think 
that  his  choice  of  glass  and  mode  of  cleaning  it  is  very  far  from  being 
simple.  I  think,  too,  that  his  developer  is  unnecessarily  complex. 
These  are  matters,  however,  that  a  little  dose  of  experience  will  soon 
correct  in  a  reflective  mind, 

I  hope  my  friend  will  not  think  I  have  made  these  remarks  from  any 
other  motive  but  a  desire  to  gain  information,  and  a  further  acquaintance 
with  truth. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Beattie. 

Clifton,  June  4,  1872. 

— f- — 

THE  BROMO-TTRANIUM  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  it  is  not  your  deter 
mination  that  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortiey’s 
bromo-uranium  process  should  appear  in  your  columns  ex  parte,  I  send 
the  results  of  ray  experience,  which  I  trust  you  will  insert,  not  only  in 
fairness  towards  Colonel  Wortley,  but  towards  your  readers,  who  may 
(from  not  having  the  two  sides  of  the  question  placed  before  them, 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  process  in  other  hands  than,  those  of 
the  inventors)  unjustly  condemn  that  process. 

When  Diogenes  was  told  by  the  ancient  philosopher  that,  according 
to  certain  scientific  theories,  he  could  not  walk  round  the  tub  in  which 
he  resided,  the  great  cynic  did  not  deign  to  answer  in  so  many  words, 
but  confounded  the  philosopher’s  theories  and  all  by  simply  performing 
the  alleged  impossibility,  viz. ,  walking  round  the  tub. 

Now,  in  the  discussion  between  Colonel  Wortley  and  Mr.  Stillman, 
the  latter  gentleman  and  his  arguments  appear  to  me  to  be  like  the 
philosopher  and  his  theories;  for  whether  the  action  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  as  a  sensitiser  be  simply  that  of  “ground  sand  and  bones  ”  in 
theory  be  the  case  or  not,  in  practice  I  have  found  that  it  certainly  does 
all  that  Colonel  Wortley  claims  for  it. — -I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Monmouth,  June  5,  1872.  R.  Tudor  Williams. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  — For  some  weeks  past  I  have  been  waiting  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  Colonel  Wortley  would  respond  to  the  generally-expressed 
desire  for  further  particulars  as  to  the  formula  for  working  his  most 
recent  modification  of  the  coUodio-bromide  process  ;  but  as  that  gentle¬ 
man  persists  in  ignoring  the  necessity  for  further  information  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  grant  me  space  to  demonstrate  in 
what  respect  we  “  outsiders  ”  find  his  formula  indefinite. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  as  the  basis  of  the  emulsion,  “plain  collo¬ 
dion.”  Presuming  that  any  sample  of  pyroxyline  available  for  the 
ordinary  collodio- bromide  process  is  also  suitable  for  use  in  connection 
with  uranium,  it  would  still  be  satisfactory  to  know  in  what  proportions 
the  ingredients  are  used,  as  in  the  recent  modifications — more  especially 
in  the  one  under  notice — the  method  of  sensitising  the  emulsion  renders 
this  a  matter  of  some  importance.  The  proportions  of  bromide  and 
silver  are  stated  with  sufficient  exactness,  and  show  a  resulting  excess 
of  nine  and  a-quarter  grains  of  silver,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  how 
they  are  to  he  got  into  the  collodion.  Is  allowance  made  in  the  formula 
for  the  subsequent  addition  of  sufficient  alcohol  to  dissolve  the  two 
salts  ?  Then,  again,  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  uranium  is  distinctly 
stated,  but  the  method  of  purifying  it  employed  by  Colonel  Wortley 
compels  me  to  ask  again  if  a  further  allowance  is  made  for  this  addition 
of  about  a  drachm  and  a-half  of  ether  ?  and  whether  such  addition  is 
to  he  made  before  bromising  or  after  sensitising,  or  between  the  two 
operations  ? 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  points  on  which  we  require  enlightenment  ; 
and,  until  the  information  is  given,  I,  for  one,  do  not  consider  Colonel 
Wortley  entitled  to  that  amount  of  gratitude  he  seems  to  expect  photo¬ 
graphers  to  evince  towards  him.  If  I  place  in  a  man’s  hand  certain 
tubes  of  colour  wherewith  to  paint  a  picture,  I  am  doing  about  as  much 
as  Colonel  Wortley  has  done  in  publishing  his  incomplete  formula  ;  and 
if  the  man,  happening  to  be  an  artist,  produce  a  picture,  I  have  no 
*  See  same  paragraph, 


more  right  to  lay  claim  to  having  taught  him  than  Colonel  Wortley  has 
to  expect  our  gratitude  for  teaching  us  to  produce  drv  plates  more  rapid 
than  wet  ones. 

In  Colonel  Wortiey’s  communication  last  week  he  states  that  the 
addition  of  uranium  costs  him  about  three  farthings  per  ounce  of 
emulsion.  Now,  as  the  retail  price  of  that  salt  here  is  half-a-crown  an 
ounce,  and  I  see  it  quoted  in  at  least  one  London  list  at  the  same 
figure,  the  thirty  grains  added  to  each  ounce  of  plain  collodion  would 
cost  a  little  over  twopence.  Allowing  that  Colonel  Wortiey’s  business 
relations  enable  him  to  buy  on  more  favourable  terms  than  an  amateur, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  suppose  that  his  ounce  of  plain  collodion  is 
increased  by  subsequent  additions  to  about  double  that  quantity,  and, 
ergo,  that  the  emulsion  'is  bromised  to  the  extent  of  only  about  four 
grains  to  the  ounce. 

I  only  await  further  particulars  to  give  the  uranium- bromide  modi¬ 
fication  a  fair  trial ;  but,  were  my  humble  opinion  worth  ventilating,  I 
should  in  the  event  of  finding  uranium  “  inoperative  ”  or  “  injurious  ” 
consider  it  the  “kindest”  and  certainly  the  “  jus  test  ”  course  to 
denounce  it  as  so  much  “ground  bones  and  sand.”— -I  am,  yours,  &e., 
Liverpool,  June  5,  1872.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

— ♦ — 

IN  RE  PATENTS,  &c. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— It  will  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  very  few 
words  in  answer  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s  letter  in  your  last  issue.  I  beg 
to  remind  you  that  it  was  amply  and  conclusively  proved  at  the  trial 
that  my  combination  printing-frames— diagrams  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography — -were  not  infringe¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  patent,  even  had  his  patent  been  sustained, 
and,  further,  that  the  designs  for  my  combination  printing-frames  were 
in  existence  long  before  Mr.  Edwards’s  patent  was  taken  out, 

I  think  that  as  the  judgment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  so  entirely 
in  my  favour,  and  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  condemned  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  action,  I  need  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Edwards  misconceives  what  I  said  touching  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman, 
which  was  merely  to  the  effect  that  his  attacks  upon  me  commenced 
shortly  after  the  decision  of  that  case,  and  that  as  Mr.  Stillman  is  the 
patentee  of  certain  improvements  in  a  camera  the  commercial  manu¬ 
facture  of  which  was  restricted  to  one  tradesman,  I  might  fairly  con¬ 
clude  that  he  was  standing  forth  as  the  champion  of  patents  as  against 
the  publication  of  novelties  for  the  public  benefit. 

Mr.  Stillman,  as  an  American,  possibly  does  not  understand  English 
law ;  if  he  did,  he  would  have  omitted  the  last  paragraph  in  his  letter 
in  your  last  issue. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lt.-Col. 

Road,  June  5,  1872. 

- 4- - 

SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  ■ — I  am  not  heretic  enough  to  suppose  that  I  know  better 
than  you  how  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  ought  to  be 
conducted ;  I  have,  however,  certain,  notions  of  my  own,  which  seem  to 
me  of  sufficient  value  to  occupy  a  comer,  and  therefore  hope  you  will 
manage  to  find  room  for  them. 

I  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Journal  from  its  first  number, 
and  during  that  long  period  until  last  week  have  not  come  across  a 
single  sentence  that  could  be  fairly  said  to  be  objectionable.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  so-called  spirit  photographs  was  doubtless  a  legitimate 
subject,  inasmuch  as  photography  was  the  basis  of  the  attempted 
imposition,  and  it  was  right  that  the  truth  should  he  elicited.  In  our 
search  after  truth,  however,  we  are  not  at  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed,  in  a  photographic  journal  to  sneer  at  a  faith  which  is  very  dear 
to  many  of  its  readers,  and  which  has  been  the  comfort  and  consolation 
of  millions,  before  modern  spiritualism  was  heard  of. 

Your  correspondent  “E.  N.  B.,”  of  Ryde,  in  last  week’s  Journal,  is 
evidently  of  a  different  opinion,  and  it  is  to  the  last  paragraph  of  hia 
letter  that  I  so  decidedly  object.  He  is  evidently  a  believer  in  spiritual¬ 
ism,  and  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  belief — in  fact,  considers  it  the 
only  harbour  of  refuge ;  as,  according  to  him,  if  the  spiritual  phenomena 
rest  on  an  insecure  foundation,  ‘  ‘  we  are  again  left  alone  with  the  poor 
consolation  to  be  derived  from  a  dead  faith ,  or  to  wander'on  in  the  com¬ 
fortless  regions  of  scepticism.” 

I  hardly  think  your  scissors  could  have  been  at  hand  when  you  read 
the  above  extract,  and  hope  that  you  will  not  let  them  be  missing  again. 
If  “  F.  N.  B.,”  or  any  other  man,  has  anything  to  say  in  the  same 
strain,  tell  them  to  try  the  Medium  and  Daybreak;  and  although  it  may 
not  be  possible  always  to  see  that  nothing  that  is  not  profitable  finds  its 
way  into  our  photographic  journal,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  keep  out 
everything  that  would  be  offensive  to  its  readers. — I  am,  yours  &c. 

4,  Dundas-street,  Edinburgh,  June  4,  1872.  John  Nicol,  Ph.D.  ’ 

[We  receive  with  becoming  meekness  the  chastisement  inflicted  on 
us  by  our  good  friend  Dr.  Nicol,  for  we  feel  that  we  deserve  it.  As 
our  correspondents  know,  we  use  the  pruning-knife  very  freely  ;  but 
occasionally  a  word  or  phrase  escapes  editorial  supervision,  the  more 
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especially  as  our  friends — and  our  present  correspondent  among  them 
• — appear  to  take  pleasure  in  sending  in  their  details  of  grievances  or 
items  of  experience  at  the  very  last  moment,  when  verbal  criticism 
of  contributions  must  give  way  to  the  necessity  for  forwarding  the 
copy  immediately  to  the  printer.  The  expression  of  free  opinion 
on  matters  of  religious  faith  being  such  dangerous  ground  for  the 
scientific  journalist,  our  friend  will  see  that  we  have  read  the  manu¬ 
script  of  his  letter  more  carefully  than  we  did  that  complained  of ; 
and,  in  the  interests  of  readers  who  hold  opinions  not  quite  in  har¬ 
mony  with  those  of  our  correspondent,  have  made  a  very  gentle 
application  of  the  all-powerful  “  scissors.”  Verb.  sap. — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  plain  background,  8  X  8  feet)  m  frame  on  castors  will  be  exchanged  for  any' 
thing  useful  or  scientific.  Difference  of  value  can  be  adjusted — Address, 
Hy.  Simpson,  5,  Hanover-place,  Park-road,  Regent’s  Park. 

A  splendid  stereo,  camera  aBd  lenses ;  also,  stereo,  camera,  with  folding  tail¬ 
board,  for  a  good  half-plate  camera  and  lens,  or  will  take  offers. — Address, 
Junius,  Old  College,  Magazines,  New  Brighton,  Cheshire. 

A  mahogany  card  camera,  repeating  back,  first-rate  condition,  and  lens,  by 
Ross,  also  a  two-gallon  still,  Liebig’s  condenser,  &c.,  nearly  new,  either  or 
both  of  which  I  will  exchange  for  good  backgrounds,  exterior  preferred,  or 
wide-angle  lens,  by  Ross  or  Dallmeyer. — Address,  R.  "Wingfield,  33,  Sid- 

■  bury,  Worcester. 

A  cameo  press,  new  and  perfect,  also  a  a  double  combination  stereo,  lens,  with 
Waterhouse  stops,  in  good  condition,  will  be  exchanged,  separately  or 

■  together,  for  useful  articles  for  studio  or  field.  Specimen  cameo  portrait 
taken  with  lens  and  embossed  with  press  for  three  stamps. — Address,  Thos. 

•  Forest,  Cambrian  Studio,  Pontypridd. 

A  Spanish  mahogany  6§  X  4f  bellows-body  camera,  having  three  double  and 
one  single  back,  the  rising  fronts  extend  from  three  to  nine  inches,  almost 
new,  finest  make,  is  offered  in  exchange  for  a7|  X  4§  bellows-body  binocular 
camera,  extending  to  nine  or  ten  inches  ;  a  ten-feet  square  opaque  lantern 
.  screen,  by  Pumphrey  Brothers,  for  a  whole-plate,  water-tight  bath ;  two 
superbly- coloured  autotypes,  beautifully  framed,  value  four  guineas  each — 
At  the  Prison  Window,  after  Philip,  R.A  ,  Ramsgate  Sands,  after  Nicol — 
one  or  both  will  be  given  for  a  good  dark  tent,  on  wheels  preferred.— Address, 
John  Weir,  Photographer,  Moffat. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
m-  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photograph  recently  Registered — 

James  Cooper,  Darlington— Three  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  Percy  Frederick 
Pearce.  _______  ... 

Four  Years’  Subscriber.- — The  address  is  3,  Oxford-street. 

J.  C.  H. — If  the  colour  in  question  was  obtained  by  one  application  of  the 
developer,  we  do  not  know  how  it  was  done. 

Perplexity.— -The  first  lens  mentioned  in  your  list  is  a  very  useful  one,  and 
will  answer  well  the  purpose  for  which  ic  is  wanted. 

Mary  B.— The  negatives  are  too  thin  and  weak.  They  are  good  enough  for 
printing  transparencies  on  glass,  but  not  sufficiently  intense  for  producing 
paper  prints. 

H.  T.— Build  such  a  prism  as  we  have  described  in  one  of  onr  Almanacs,  and 
fill  it  with  pure  water.  You  will  then  have  an  effective  aid  in  your  course 
of  experiments. 

J.  E.  G.  Ford. —  A  bare  formula  would  be  of  little  use  to  yon.  You  will  find 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  photographing  on  wood  for  engraving  in  our 
volume  for  1870,  page  471,  to  which  we  refer  you. 

F.  Mann.— At  first  sight  we  feel  inclined  to  say  that  the  cylinder  enclosed  is 
not  zirconia  at  all.  We  shall  examine  it  particularly  before  our  next  pub¬ 
lication,  and  shall  then  give  a  more  extended  opinion  of  its  merits. 

X.  Y.  Z.— Place  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  apply  heat.  In 
this  way  the  copper  present  will  be  oxydised,  and  when  the  mass  is  again 
'  dissolved  the  oxide  of  copper  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  as  a  black  powder. 
John  Parks. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  clouds  by  any  of  the  dry 
collodion  processes;  the  main  difficulty  we  experience  in  these  matters  is  to 
see  clouds  that  are  worth  photographing  when  we  are  in  a  position  to  take 
them. 

Tarsus. — We  should  have  been  better  able  to  reply  had  you  stated  at  what 
stage  the  deposit  on  the  shadows  occurred.  Pending  fuller  explanations,  use 
a  fresh  solution  of  silver  for  intensifying,  avoiding  for  this  purpose  the 
silver  from  the  bath. 

John  King. — Perchloride  of  iron  in  solution  will  dissolve  the  image;  but  in 
using  it  for  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  negative  great  care  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Try  a  few  experiments  on  worthless  plates  before  you  make  any 
attempt  at  using  it  on  good  negatives. 


George  S.  Sands.— A  much  larger  pencil  of  light  can  be  got  from  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  view  than  the  sky  by  adopting  the  expedient  of  placing  the 
stop  in  a  very  oblique  position.  In  this  way  the  light  from  the  sky  muy  be 
made  very  feeble,  and  cloud  effects  easily  obtained. 

R.  W.  Hill. — We  are  slightly  at  a  loss  how  to  aid  you  in  making  the  en¬ 
gravings  quite  flat  previous  to  their  being  photographed  ;  but  we  might 
suggest  their  being  damped,  and  then  pasted  by  the  margin  to  either  a  light 
frame  or  a  flat  board.  When  dry  they  would  be  flat  enough  for  your  purpose. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  suggestion  from  any  reader  who  muy  bo  aware 
of  a  better  method. 

M.  D. — It  is  probable  that  you  will  spoil  the  negative  by  attempting  to  inten¬ 
sify  it  now  that  it  has  been  varnished.  However,  should  you  care  to  make 
a  trial,  remove  the  varnish  by  placing  the  negative  in  a  bath  of  alcohol 
slightly  warmed.  You  will  find  it  much  safer  to  retain  the  negative  in  its 
present  state  and  print  from  it  a  thin  transparency  full  of  detail,  from 
which,  in  turn,  you  may  print  as  many  negatives  as  you  choose. 

Young  Chemist.— Before  adding  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  preci¬ 
pitate  the  silver,  see  that  the  silver  bath  has  a  little  nitric  acid  added  to  it. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  cause  the  formation  of  the  chloride  of  silver  in  a  clotted 
form,  which  rapidly  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  leaving  clear  the  super¬ 
natant  water,  which  is  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda.  To  ensure  the  precipi¬ 
tation  of  all  the  silver,  see  that  a  sufficiency  of  chloride  of  soda  be  added. 

Received.— S.  Guppy.  In  our  next. 


Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  -This  society  has  issued 
an  attractive  list  of  proposed  medal  awards  in  connection  with  photo¬ 
graphs  at  their  forthcoming  exhibition.  We  shall  give  a  full  account  of 
the  society’s  programme  in  our  next. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  will  be  held  on  the  11th  June,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  W. 
Papers  will  be  read  as  follow: — On  Some  Early  Glass  Pictures  Produced 
by  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart.,  by  Professor  A.  S.  Herschel,  B.  A., 
F.R.A.S. ;  The  Photographic  Manipulations  Undertaken  at  the  Last 
Eclipse  Practically  Described,  by  Captain  Waterhouse,  Assistant  Surveyor 
General  of  India ;  Spectroscopic  Observations  in  Connection  with  the 
Carbon  Process,  by  Lieut.  Abney,  R.E.,  F. C.S.,  F.R.A.S. ;  On  the  Use 
of  Uranium  in  Dry-Plate  Photography,  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley. 

Indecent  Photographs  and  Prints. — The  law  is  getting  rather  too 
strong  for  the  indefatigable  Michael  Saunders,  of  Wych-street,  Strand, 
who,  our  readers  may  remember,  has  already  been  twice  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  selling  prints  of  the  above  character.  To  put  a  stop 
to  this  traffic,  a  young  man  was  instructed  by  the  police  to  go  to  the 
shop  of  the  prisoner  with  a  view  to  making  a  purchase.  He  first  asked 
to  be  served  with  a  book  that  was  in  the  window,  which  he  paid  for,  and 
then  asked  if  he  could  be  served  with  some  photographic  slides.  The 
prisoner  next  invited  him  to  go  into  a  back  parlour,  which  he  did,  and 
there  he  found  another  man,  -who  appeared  perfectly  cognisant  of  the 
trade  that  was  going  on,  and  who  turned  out  to  be  a  person  who  was 
convicted  in  September,  1869,  in  company  with  the  prisoner,  for  selling 
books  and  slides  of  this  description,  in  the  name  of  George  Harrison, 
alias  Paul  de  Paris.  The  prisoner  produced  a  iarge  assortment  of  inde¬ 
cent  photographs,  from  which  the  young  man  selected  two,  and,  after 
some  haggling  between  him  and  the  prisoner,  he  was  allowed  to  have 
them  for  8s.  When  he  left  the  shop  he  handed  them  over  to  the  police, 
who  subsequently  reported  this  to  Mr.  Flowers,  the  magistrate  at  Bow- 
street,  and  a  search  warrant  was  issued.  In  pursuance  of  this  warrant 
Inspector  Cocks,  accompanied  by  Sergeant  Kerley,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
went  to  the  prisoner’s  shop,  and  told  the  prisoner  that  they  held  a  war¬ 
rant  for  his  apprehension  and  also  to  search  his  premises.  The  result  of 
the  search  was  the  finding  of  six  books,  forty  photographs,  thirty  stereo¬ 
scopic  slides,  thirty-four  pictures,  all  grossly  obscene,  and  a  quantity  of 
other  filthy  articles.  Having  been  prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  the  prisoner  was  tried  at  Middlesex  sessions  on  the 
5th  instant.  He  pleaded  guilty.  The  Judge  said  the  prisoner  seemed 
almost  determined  to  carry  on  this  disgusting  trade,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  been  twice  convicted  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  im¬ 
prisonment.  The  Court,  however,  was  equally  determined  that  such  a 
trade  should  not  be  carried  on  with  impunity,  and  should  pass  the 
heaviest  sentence  the  law  allowed.  He  then  sentenced  him  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  two  years,  and  further  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £50,  and  to  remain  in  prison  until  such  fine  was  paid. 


•  LONDON  GAZETTE,  June  4,  1872. 

Public  Examination. 

June  27.— J.  A.  Melton,  Chatham  and  Sheffield,  photographer. 
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LIEUT.  ABNEY’S  SPECTROSCOPIC  OBSERVATIONS  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 
Readers  of  our  Almanac  for  the  present  year  will  be  aware  that  in 
an  article  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  on  Actinic  Action  in  Darkness,  the 
author  referred  to  the  fact  that  pigment  or  carbon  printers  were  well 
aware  that  if  the  development  of  a  carbon  print  were  delayed  for 
some  hours  the  result  was  an  over-exposed  picture,  and  then  stated 
that  it  was  reserved  for  Lieut.  Abney,  R.E.,  to  recognise  the 
full  value  of  this  fact,  and  to  deduce  consequences  from  it  of  such 
importance  as  might  ultimately  lead  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
art  of  solar  printing  in  carbon. 

Since  Mr.  Johnson  wrote  this  Lieut.  Abney  has  given  some 
valuable  notes  of  his  experience  in  this  direction,  proposing  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  image  on  the  undeveloped  tissue  increases  by  time, 
the  picture  might  receive  only  half  the  exposure  in  the  light  and 
then  be  laid  aside  in  the  dark,  until  the  action  that  goes  on  in  dark¬ 
ness  has  sufficed  to  put  it  in  the  same  state  as  a  print  that  had 
received  its  full  measure  of  exposure  in  the  printing-frame.  In 
illustration  of  the  feasibility  of  this,  Lieut.  Abney,  in  April  last, 
submitted,  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  some 
prints  produced  according  to  this  principle;  and,  in  the  case  of  pho¬ 
tolithographic  transfers,  he  had  found  that  an  exposure  of  the  bichro- 
mated  paper  under  the  negative  for  such  a  brief  period  of  time 
as  ten  seconds,  followed  by  a  retention  in  the  dark  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  gave  fully-exposed  transfers,  the  inking  having  been 
effected  when  the  imperfectly-exposed  print  was  removed  from  the 
printing-frame.  Since  that  time  Lieut.  Abney  has  been  assiduously 
following  up  his  experiments,  and  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  he  communicated  as 
the  result  of  further  investigation  the  fact  that  if  bichromated  paper 
were  exposed  under  a  negative  for  so  brief  a  period  as  half-a- second, 
the  action  thus  instituted  could  be  continued  by  withdrawing  the 
sensitive  paper  from  the  printing-frame,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  a  yellow,  an  orange,  or  a  red  light.  The  decomposition 
which  was  set  up  by  the  white  or  actinically-active  white  light  will 
be  continued  by  those  rays  which  have  been  hitherto  popularly 
considered  as  quite  ineffective  in  so  far  as  chemical  energy  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  experiments  of  Lieut.  Abney  are  corroborative  of  those  made 
by  M.  Edmund  Becquerel,  who  first  discovered  the  wonderful  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  various  coloured  rays  as  above  indicated.  In  the  course 
of  his  researches  on  the  chemical  radiations  which  accompany  the 
solar  and  electric  light,  M.  Becquerel  found  that  rays  which  cannot 
produce  a  sensible  impression  upon  a  prepared  substance,  out  of  the 
sphere  of  all  radiation,  may  continue  in  a  very  energetic  manner  an 
action  which  different  rays  have  begun  to  exercise  upon  it.  The  first 
of  these  he  designated  “exciting  rays;”  the  others  “ continuating 
rays.”  The  first  experiment  made  to  establish  this  law  was  as 
follows : — A  sheet  of  paper  was  prepared  with  bromide  of  potassium 
and  nitrate  of  silver.  Two  pieces  of  similar  size  were  cut  off  and 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  box,  and  were  then  covered  entirely 
with  a  metal  plate,  the  middle  of  which  was  cut  out  so  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  This  was  then  exposed  to  the  light  of  a 


cloudy  sky  for  one  second,  and  when  the  papers  were  taken  out  and 
examined  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  taper  only  a  few  faint  traces  of  an 
image  were  visible.  One  of  these  sheets  was  then  placed  under  a 
plate  of  red  glass  and  exposed  for  four  hours  to  the  diffused  light  of 
a  northern  sky,  the  result  being  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
phantom  image  had  been  developed  into  one  of  great  intensity,  the 
whites  of  the  picture  remaining  perfectly  clear.  The  second  sheet 
was  kept  in  the  dark,  and  when  examined  it  had  undergone  no 
change. 

So  long  ago  as  1842,  the  use  of  the  continuating  glass  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  means  of  securing  instantaneous  pictures.  The  matter 
was  in  a  great  measure  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance  until  1847, 
when  the  late  M.  Claudet  made  a  communication  on  the  subject  to 
the  Royal  Society.  It  again  fell  into  desuetude  until  the  present 
time,  when,  owing  to  the  practical  and  utilitarian  turn  given  to  it  by 
Lieut.  Abney,  it  seems  destined  to  be  recognised  universally  as  a 
great  power  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer.  Our  time  this  week 
does  not  permit  us  going  more  fully  into  this  highly-interesting 
subject,  but  we  nmy  state  that  Lieut.  Abney,  having  placed  some  of 
these  rapidly-exposed  sheets  in  the  solar  spectrum,  has  found  that 
each  colour  has  a  different  “continuating”  action  on  the  sensitive 
surface,  the  orange  ray  being  the  most  active  in  this  respect. 


A  GELATINE  TISSUE. 

Surgeons  are  familiar  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  gelatine  film  which  is 
very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  small  wounds.  As  photographers 
rarely  have  to  deal  with  surgical  matters,  we,  of  course,  refer  to  the 
material  in  question  because  it  is  capable  of  use  in  our  special  line 
of  work.  The  film  is  a  compound  one,  the  basis  being  formed  of  an 
extremely  fine  kind  of  skin,  upon  which  the  gelatine  layer  rests. 
The  film,  we  are  informed,  is  an  animal  membrane,  similar  to  that 
used  in  covering  sausages;  it  is  nearly  structureless,  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent,  and  very  tough.  The  gelatine  covering  is  rendered  flexible 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  whole  constitutes  a  “  tissue  ”  capable  of 
doing  good  service  in  carbon  printing  when  the  orthodox  tissue  is 
out  of  reach.  The  material  is,  we  believe,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Maw  and  Son,  thejwell-known  surgical  instrument  makers. 

This  material  can  be  easily  sensitised  by  a  very  short  floating  on 
the  bichromate  solution,  and  can  then  be  employed  for  printing 
purposes  in  the  usual  way,  or  for  the  preparation  of  the  delicate 
prints  without  carbon  which  form  such  interesting  transparencies 
when  the  reduced  chromium  compound  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
film.  The  tough  layer  can  be  easily  handled  without  the  slightest 
risk  of  tearing,  and,  in  consequence,  its  utility  as  a  support  is  very 
considerable.  Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  capable  of 
acting  as  a  basis  for  the  collodio-bromide  film  at  least  as  useful  as 
paper,  and  far  more  transparent.  On  this  point  we  have  some  expe¬ 
riments  in  view  which  give  promise  of  success ;  the  only  difficulty 
we  have  yet  met  with  is  that  the  gelatine  layer  has  a  rather  strong 
yellow  tinge,  and  the  printing  from  negatives  obtained  on  the  tissue 
is  slow.  By  coating  with  less  coloured  gelatine,  however,  this  diffi¬ 
culty  can,  of  course,  be  easily  overcome. 
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THE  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY.— THE  FIRST 
GLASS  POSITIVE. 

Tempora  mutantur.  Only  a  few  years  since  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  was  looked  upon  with  a  certain  feeling  of  detestation 
by  local  photographers,  while  to  those  at  a  distance  it  was  a  fair 
subject  of  derision  and  contempt.  Having  lost  its  influence,  and 
possessing  a  journal  that  had  sunk  very  low  indeed,  it  only  required 
the  additional  last  drop  of  financial  extremity  to  fill  its  cup  of  woe 
to  overflowing.  At  this  dark  hour  of  the  Society’s  existence  a  new 
secretary  and  editor  (both  offices  being  held  by  the  same  gentle¬ 
man)  was  ushered  upon  the  scene.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
confidence  was  once  more  restored,  and,  through  the  energy  of  a  new 
president,  prosperity  returned.  This  flourishing  state  of  things  was 
well  exemplified  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  on  which 
occasion  there  were  no  fewer  than  four  papers  read.  On  one  of 
these,  that  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  we  have  made  some  remarks 
in  another  short  leading  article.  Another  paper,  by  Professor  A.  S. 
Herscliel,  On  Some  Early  Glass  Pictures  Produced  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Herscliel,  Bart.,  contained  much  that  is  valuable  from  a  his¬ 
torical  point  of  view.  Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that 
the  late  Sir  John  Herscliel  was  perhaps  the  most  indefatigable  in¬ 
vestigator  into  the  laws  which  regulated  the  decomposition  of  nume¬ 
rous  substances  by  exposure  to  light.  The  various  processes  introduced 
by  him,  in  which  iron  in  conjunction  with  cyanogen,  potassium,  gold, 
and  silver,  together  with  mercury,  platinum,  and  the  colouring 
matter  of  flowers  were  used,  are  now  matters  of  history,  and  were 
described  by  him  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Transactions  of 
the  period. 

The  special  pictures  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  the  paper 
read  on  Tuesday  were  originally  three  in  number,  being  probably 
the  first  photographs  on  glass  that  were  produced.  One  of  them 
was  subsequently  fractured ;  hence  two  only  now  remain.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  early  photographs  was  the  old  forty-three  feet  telescope 
at  Slough,  and  by  the  subject  delineated  the  date  of  the  production 
of  the  pictures  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  some  time  in  the 
latter  half  of  September,  1839.  That  year,  we  may  observe,  was 
not  alone  memorable  as  having  been  that  in  which  the  first  photo¬ 
graphs  on  glass  were  obtained — it  was  also  the  year  in  which  the 
famous  discovery  of  M.  Daguerre  was  first  announced ;  and,  further, 
in  the  beginning  of  that  year  also  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  his  first  paper  on  the  subject  of  his  investigations  in 
the  photographic  properties  of  nitrate  and  chloride  of  silver,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  at  an  evening  meeting  in  the  Royal  Institution  a  number  of 
photographs  he  had  taken.  The  year  1839,  therefore,  was  a  prolific 
one,  and  in  all  its  photographic  details  may  well  be  carefully  studied 
by  the  future  historians  of  our  art-science. 

It  was  when  trying  to  ascertain  how  far  organic  matter  was  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  rapid  discolouration  of  silver  salts  that  Sir  John 
Herscliel  was  led  to  try  the  process  by  which  the  first  pictures  on 
glass  were  obtained.  He  mixed  together  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  both  being  so  much  diluted  as 
merely  to  form  a  liquid  that  was  only  slightly  milky.  This  was  poured 
into  a  somewhat  deep  vessel,  on  the  bottom  of  which  lay  a  very  clean 
glass  plate.  After  several  days,  when  the  chloride  had  precipitated, 
the  greater  part  of  the  liquid  was  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and  the  last 
drops  carefully  drained  away,  drop  by  drop,  by  a  syphon  composed 
of  a  few  fibres  of  hemp,  the  glass  remaining  unmoved  till  quite  dry. 
It  was  now  found  to  be  coated  with  a  uniform  film  of  chloride  of  silver 
of  delicate  tenuity  and  chemical  purity,  which  adhered  with  consider¬ 
able  force,  and  was  scarcely  sensitive  to  light.  A  solution  of  nitrate 
being  now  applied  to  the  plate — which  was  done  by  dropping  it  on,  and 
tilting  it  gently  until  it  spread  all  over  the  surface— it  became  so 
sensitive  as  to  yield  a  picture  when  exposed  in  the  camera.  When 
the  image  was  sufficiently  well  impressed  a  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  was  carefully  applied,  and  when  the  image  was  thus  fixed,  and 
the  plate  subsequently  dried,  an  impression  could  be  obtained  by  using 
it  as  a  negative.  The  two  existing  plates  were  backed  by  being 
smoked  all  over,  and  this  gave  them  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
daguerreotypes. 


In  a  former  article  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  M.  Niepce  do  St. 
Victor  as  having  been  the  first  to  produce  negatives  on  glass,  but 
this  was  qualified  by  the  statement  that  they  were  albumen  negatives, 
and  the  date  of  his  using  albumen  was  1848.  The  earlier  experi¬ 
ments  of  Sir  John  Herscliel  here  recorded  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  militate  against  the  honour  to  which  M.  Niepce  is  so  justly 
entitled  for  his  discovery;  for  the  former  was  a  mere  scientific 
experiment  which,  from  its  very  nature,  did  not  issue  in  any  result 
that  could  be  construed  into  a  practical  or  utilitarian  one,  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  the  albumen  glass  process,  every  photographer  is  aware 
of  the  great  service  that  it  has  conferred  upon  practical  photography. 
Honour  to  all  the  pioneers  of  our  art-science  ! 


ON  THE  USE  OF  URANIUM  IN  EMULSIONS. 

Few  subjects  possess  at  the  present  time  more  interest  than  that 
of  the  part  which  nitrate  of  uranium  plays  when  mixed  up  with 
collodio-bromide  ;  hence  wre  are  glad  to  perceive  that  at  the  meeting 
of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday  last,  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley,  by  whom  the  uranic  salt  was  first  proposed  in  this 
connection,  read  a  paper  on  this  much-agitated  question.  Pending 
the  publication  of  the  paper  in  extenso  in  our  number  of  next  week, 
we  here  present  the  following  summary  of  Colonel  Wortley ’s  ideas 
in  this  matter,  gleaned  from  the  paper  that  was  read  and  our  own 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

From  having  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  action  of  nitrate 
of  uranium  when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  collodion  print¬ 
ing  process  of  Herr  Wothly — a  printing  process  used  by  the  United 
Association  of  Photography,  of  which  company  Colonel  Wortley 
was  chairman — and  being  thus  aware  of  the  great  conserving  power 
of  the  uranium  salt  when  used  with  the  silver  in  collodion,  Colonel 
Wortley  was  led  to  conceive  that  if  employed  with  a  collodio-bromide 
emulsion  it  would  confer  upon  it  those  keeping  qualities  for  the 
absence  of  which  it  has  been  somewhat  distinguished,  unless  when 
desensitised. 

This  desensitising  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  a  bromide  salt ; 
and  in  this  state  it  will  indeed  keep,  but  is  not  fit  for  use  until  nitrate 
of  silver  has  been  added.  The  practical  disadvantage  of  this  is  that 
the  photographer  who  has  a  quantity  of  collodio-bromide  emulsion 
ready  mixed  and  kept  in  stock  cannot  use  it  until  it  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  another  operation — that  of  being  resensitised,  this  latter 
operation  having  to  be  followed  by  the  converse  one  of  desensitising 
in  the  case  of  any  of  the  emulsion  which  is  ready  for  use  being  left 
over.  This  proceeding  has  been  very  generally  held  to  be  a  “  bore,” 
especially  to  those  amateurs  who  like  to  have  all  their  chemicals  kept 
in  a  state  of  readiness  for  use  when  the  propitious  moment  arrives 
that  they  are  able  to  devote  an  hour  to  the  preparation  of  plates. 

By  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium  the  emulsion  will  keep  good 
and  ready  for  use  for  at  least  several  weeks,  if  not  months.  Colonel 
Wortley  tells  us  that  he  has  kept  uranised  emulsion  for  five  months. 
Mr.  Gough  says  that  he  has  kept  it  good  for  three  months.  For 
ourselves  we  can  speak  with  certainty  of  its  keeping  properties  from 
the  8  th  of  May  up  to  the  day  on  which  this  article  was  written.  It 
may,  then,  very  fairly  be  said  that  one  use  of  uranium  in  the  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion  is  to  confer  great  keeping  properties  on  the 
emulsion  when  mixed  up  in  its  most  sensitive  condition;  and,  as  we 
have  said  on  a  previous  occasion,  this  advantage  is  one  that  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 


IMPURE  HYDROGEN. 

In  Mr.  Sutton’s  letter  this  week  reference  occurs  to  a  recent  paper  in 
the  Gomptes  Renclus  on  the  reducing  power  of  hydrogen  for  certain 
silver  salts.  A  few  words  of  explanation  appear  to  be  called  for,  as 
the  paper  referred  to  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  in  statement  as  to 
whether  absolutely  pure  hydrogen  was  employed  in  the  author’s 
trials. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  hydrogen,  as  usually  prepared,  when 
allowed  to  flow  against  a  surface  carrying  nitrate  of  silver — particu¬ 
larly  if  moist— easily  reduces  the  silver  to  the  metallic  condition.  It 
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is  very  doubtful  whether  chemically-pure  hydrogen  possesses  the 
power  in  question  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  of  course  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  at  comparatively  high  temperatures  the  gas  is 
abl6  to  effect  reduction  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  We  may  then 
trace  the  action  to  the  presence  of  some  impurity  in  ordinary  hydro¬ 
gen,  even  when  the  gas  is  prepared  with  considerable  care.  The 
most  common  impurity  in  hydrogen  is  arsenic  derived  from  the 
metal  or  acid,  or  both,  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  gas.  The 
arsenic  well  known  to  be  present  as  an  impurity  in  the  gas  exists  as 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  itself  a  gaseous  body.  Now,  when  this 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  comes  in  contact  with  nitrate,  or  other  similar 
salt  of  silver,  decomposition  occurs,  water,  nitric  acid,  arsenious 
acid,  and  metallic  silver  resulting.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
reducing  effect  of  hydrogen  on  soluble  silver  salts  is  due  to  impurity 
in  the  gas. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  silver  salts  with  which  the 
impure  hydrogen  reacts  are  the  oxygen  salts,  the  iodide,  bromide, 
&c.,  not  being  sensibly  affected.  If  we  could  induce  a  plain  bromide 
film  to  form  bromate  of  silver  wherever  light  acts,  we  should  then 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  developing  the  image  by  the  mere  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  impure  hydrogen  ;  or,  if  we  had  a  bromate-iodate  of  silver 
more  or  less  reduced  by  light  to  the  state  of  bromide  or  iodide,  we 
should  then  probably  have  the  same  thing  accomplished  —in  the  one 
case  a  positive,  and  in  the  other  a  negative,  image  being  produced. 
There  is,  however,  no  use  in  speculating  further  on  the  matter.  The 
fact  stated  as  above  is  an  interesting  one  and  well  worth  remember¬ 
ing,  as  some  application  of  it  may  probably  be  formed ;  but,  like 
many  of  the  communications  to  the  Gomptes  Eendus,  the  one  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Sutton  contains  little,  if  anything,  new. 


ACTION  OF  HEAT  ON  DRY  PLATES. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Dry-Plate  Club,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  heating  a  dry  plate  tends  to 
temporarily  increase  its  sensitiveness.  The  practical  interest  at¬ 
taching  to  this  matter  is  very  considerable ;  but  we  would  venture 
to  suggest  one  or  two  points  for  consideration,  as  Colonel  Wortley 
has  not  offered  any  explanation  of  the  mode  of  heating  the  plates, 
nor  given  any  opinion  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  increase  of 
sensitiveness  which  he  has  noticed.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
observation  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  on  the  value  of  drying  the  film 
completely ;  we  are,  therefore,  in  doubt  whether  heat  has  anything 
directly  to  do  with  the  increase  of  sensitiveness.  It  may  be  that  the 
heat  acts  simply  by  drying  the  film  thoroughly,  and  that  the  loss  of 
sensitivenesss  noticed  by  Colonel  Wortley  after  the  film  remained 
for  three  days  after  heating,  under  ordinary  conditions,  may  have 
resulted  simply  from  the  restoration  of  the  film  to  its  ordinary 
degree  of  humidity.  It  would  appear  that  the  matter  could  be 
tested  with  great  ease  by  dividing  a  batch  of  uniformly-prepared 
plates  into  three  parts.  One  section  should,  of  course,  be  reserved 
for  comparison  ;  another  set  exposed  in  a  well-closed  box  over  some 
powerful  dehydrating  agent — sulphuric  acid,  quicklime,  or  chloride 
Df  calcium ;  the  third  set  being  subjected  to  the  treatment  mentioned 
by  Colonel  Wortley,  viz.,  “  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  for  a  couple  of 
bours  ”  just  before  exposure.  On  similar  exposure  and  development 
if  all  these  sets  of  plates  it  would  then,  we  may  fairly  suppose, 
ippear  what  the  effect  of  heat  is — in  fact,  whether  we  are  to  attribute 
,he  effect  observed  merely  to  the  well-known  desiccation  of  the  film, 
>r  we  are  to  regard  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver  as  a  mixture  capable 
>f  having  its  sensitiveness  to  light  materially  exalted  by  subjection 
,o  a  comparatively  high  temperature  before  exposure.  If  the  latter 
)e  true,  Colonel  Wortley  has  made  known  a  fact  of  very  high  interest. 
vVe  should  be  curious  to  know  the  truth  of  this  matter. 


Che  raisin  extract  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  in  his  article  on 
Vhe  Tourist  Collodio- Albumen  Dry -Plate  Process,  which  will  be  found 
n  the  next  column,  plays  a  part  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
>ur  supplementing  his  reference  to  it  with  a  few  words  in  detail.  In 
aaking  raisin  extract  the  fruit  should  be  crushed  or  torn  open,  so 


as  to  allow  the  water  to  have  free  access  to  the  sugar  contained  inside, 
the  removal  of  the  stones  not  being  necessary.  There  is  one  point 
of  importance  which  must  be  attended  to — the  water  with  which  the 
extract  is  made  must  be  hot,  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  become  quite 
cold  before  the  extract  is  decanted  for  use.  We  shall  not  here  enter 
into  the  chemistry  of  this  infusion  and  the  reasons  which  prompt 
adhesion  to  this  method  of  proceeding,  but  simply  content  ourselves 
by  saying  that  the  course  recommended  by  us  is  the  right  one.  The 
proportions  advised  by  Mr.  Davis  are  one  part  by  weight  to  five  of 
water.  » 


ON  THE  PURITY  OF  WATER. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Bedford  has  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  using  pure  water  in  photographic  processes,  and  I  should  like  to 
be  allowed  to  point  out  that  it  is  infinitely  of  greater  importance  in 
emulsion  processes  than  in  the  ordinary  bath  process. 

An  emulsion  used  wet  has  to  be  rinsed  in  water  so  as  to  enable  it 
easily  to  take  the  developing  solution,  and  any  impurity  in  the  water 
is  certain  to  tell  against  the  obtaining  of  a  good  result. 

I  trust,  then,  that  emulsion  workers  will  consider  it  to  be  a  cardinal 
point  in  their  manipulations,  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  that 
they  use  shall  be  fresh  and  strong,  and  that  salt  when  old  will  be 
found  to  have  parted  with  most  of  its  ammonia,  and  to  be  utterly 
deficient  in  developing  power. 

I  send  you  these  few  lines  as  I  know  that  many  who  have  been 
trying  an  emulsion  on  the  formula  which  I  published  two  months  ago 
have  met  with  these  difficulties,  which  have  been  immediately  removed 
and  their  cause  pointed  out  on  their  communicating  with  me. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley. 


THE  TOURIST  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  DRY-PLATE 
PROCESS. 

[A  communicatio  to  the  Dry-Plate  Club.] 

The  present  position  of  dry-plate  photography  necessitates  the  study 
of  the  preparation  of  plates  possessing  the  highest  degree  of  sensi¬ 
bility  as  the  leading  characteristic,  and  others  slower  in  action,  per¬ 
manent  in  keeping  properties,  both  before  and  after  the  impression 
of  the  latent  image,  and  capable  of  bearing  long  exposure  without 
injury  to  the  high  lights  of  the  picture. 

It  is  to  a  reliable  process  for  the  preparation  of  plates  of  the  latter 
description  that  I  am  about  to  direct  your  attention,  and  the  practice 
of  which,  as  far  as  I  can  infer  from  an  intermittent  experience 
extending  over  a  few  years,  is  unattended  with  any  inherent  chances 
of  uncertainty.  The  use  of  the  process  does  not  necessitate  any 
modification  of  collodion  or  bath  from  that  found  to  be  best  for  wet- 
plate  portraiture,  nor  does  it  require  extreme  manipulatory  care  in 
any  part  of  its  progress.  In  giving  the  formuhe  for  that  which,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  I  will  call  “  the  tourist  collodio-albumen  pro¬ 
cess,”  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  collodion, 
preservative,  and  all  other  solutions  employed  (except  the  plain  pyro.) 
can  be  kept  ready  for  use  for  indefinite  periods  without  deterioration. 

To  turn,  now,  to  the  practical  part  of  the  process.  I  may  mention, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  I  generally  clean  the  glasses  with  a  mixture 
of  potassium  chromate,  tripoli,  alcohol,  and  w^ater.  I  have  occa¬ 
sionally  met  with  plates  previously  used  incapable  of  being  cleansed 
by  the  above ;  but  such  obstinate  superficial  surfaces,  I  have  ex¬ 
perimentally  found,  resist  photographic  purification  by  any  known 
detergent. 

On  the  clean  plate,  placed  on  a  levelling-stand  upon  its  centre,  is 
to  be  poured  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  five-per-cent  mixture  of 
albumen  and  water.  This  substratum  should  be  guided  to  the  edges 
of  the  plate  by  a  glass  rod,  and  the  superfluous  quantity  returned 
from  one  of  its  corners  through  a  filter  to  the  stock  bottle.  The 
pyroxyline  with  which  I  make  the  collodion  is  prepared  in  a  mixture 
of  potassium  nitrate  and  sulphuric  hydride,  at  a  temperature  of 
145°  Fall.,  and  is  to  be  added  to  the  extent  of  six  grains  to  four  fluid 
drachms  of  methylated  ether  mixed  with  two  and  a-half  drachms  of 
pure  alcohol.  To  this  quantity  is  added  one  and  a-half  fluid  drachms 
of  a  sensitising  solution  made  as  follows : — 

Alcohol .  H  fluid  ounces. 

Cadmium  iodide . 28  grains. 

Cadmium  bromide  . 10  ,, 

Cadmium  chloride .  4  ,, 

Ammonium  iodide  . 20  ,, 

Ammonium  bromide  . 7  ,, 

Iodine  .  1  grain. 
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The  sensitised  collodion  so  made  is  scarcely  equal  in  rapidity  to 
one  or  two  commercial  samples  of  recognised  eminence;  but  it  pos¬ 
sesses  uniformity  of  sensibility  from  the  time  of  mixing  to  indefinite 
periods.  To  avoid  the  chance  of  markings  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip  of  the  plates,  they  should  be  raised  and  lowered  from  the  bath 
solution  until  it  flows  evenly  over  the  film — a  method  of  manipula¬ 
tion  originally  introduced  by  myself,  and  now  generally  adopted. 
Upon  removal  from  the  bath  the  plate  is  to  be  transferred  to  a  flat 
dish  containing  ordinary  water,  and  to  be  rocked  to  and  fro  therein 
until  all  ether  lines  disappear.  I  find  that  if  the  water  be  kept  in 
agitation,  distilled  water  need  not  be  used  for  the  purpose.  After  re¬ 
moval  from  the  flat  dish  the  plates  may  be  washed  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  water  poured  either  from  a  tap  or  jug,  and  then  they  are 
to  be  treated  with  one  volume  of  a  six-grain  solution  of  argentic 
nitrate  mixed  with  three  volumes  of  the  following  preservative : — 

Albumen  . ; .  1  fluid  ounce. 

Raisin  ex.  sol.  (one  to  five)  .  1  „ 

Water  . .  1  ,, 

Liquor  ammonia . 30  minims. 

Ammonium  chloride  . 15  grains. 

The  first  portion  of  the  mixture  applied  to  the  plate  should  be  run 
away,  and  the  remainder  may  be  advantageously  poured  on  and  off 
several  times  from  different  parts.  The  plate  is  now  to  be  freely 
washed  in  any  convenient  manner — most  suitably,  perhaps,  by  the 
aid  of  the  small  measure  used  for  the  application  of  the  preservative, 
if  a  supply  of  water  from  a  tap  be  near  at  hand.  If  prolonged 
washing  at  this  stage  of  the  process  be  objected  to,  the  alkalinity  of 
the  film  may  be  neutralised  by  the  use  of  ten  minims  of  acetic  acid 
added  to  an  ounce  of  water  applied  twice  or  thrice  to  the  plate, 
followed  by  a  second  washing  with  plain  water.  A  final  treatment 
of  the  plate  with  a  three-grain  solution  of  gallic  acid  completes  the 
preparation  of  the  film.  The  film  may  be  dried  in  any  convenient 
manner,  but  should  be  ready  for  enclosure  in  the  dark  slide  after 
an  interval  of  four  or  five  hours.  Every  plate  so  prepared  will  be 
found  capable  of  yielding  with  certainty  a  good  negative,  and  to  be 
equally  sensitive  whether  used  as  soon  as  dry  or  many  months 
afterwards. 

I  will  mention,  as  a  general  indication  of  the  necessary  time  of 
exposure,  that  three  minutes  is  amply  sufficient  when  using  a  Dall- 
meyer’s  wide-angle  whole-plate  single  lens,  medium-sized  stop,  for  a 
well-illuminated  building  or  distant  landscape.  A  view  containing 
near  foliage  in  shade  requires  a  more  prolonged  exposure,  but  this 
may  be  given  without  injury  to  the  high  lights. 

The  development  of  the  plate  is  commenced  with  a  three-grain 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid ;  but  previous  to  its  application  ordinary 
water  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  until  it  flows  freely  up  to  the 
edges. 

The  plain  pyrogallic  is  now  to  be  poured  from  the  plate  into  a 
graduated  glass,  and  to  four  fluid  drachms  is  to  be  added  fifteen 
minims  each  of  bromide  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  solutions  of  the 
following  strengths : — 

Potassium  bromide  .  12  grains. 

Water .  1  fluid  ounce. 

Ammonium  carbonate .  48  grains. 

Water .  1  fluid  ounce. 

As  soon  as  the  middle  lights  of  the  picture  become  apparent  by 
transmitted  light,  wash  off  the  alkaline  developer,  and  intensify  with — 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  3  grains. 

Citric  acid  . 1  grain. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

A  suitable  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  is  to  be  added,  the  guide  to  which 
must  be  the  greater  or  less  ratio  of  intensity  of  the  high  lights  to  the 
details  in  shade. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  recommend  the  application  to  the  plate  of 
an  alkaline  developer  of  a  definite  composition,  without  reference  to 
the  intensity  of  the  light  or  time  of  exposure.  The  variation  that  I 
advocate  to  meet  degrees  of  strength  in  the  force  of  the  latent  image 
is  the  more  or  less  prolonged  reaction  of  the  alkaline  developer  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  application  of  the  intensifying  solution  proper.  A  negative 
that  indicates  full  or  over-exposure  under  the  action  of  the  alkaline 
pyro.  should  be  only  slightly  brought  out  with  the  same;  one  showing 
an  opposite*condition  may  be  almost  entirely  developed  therewith. 

Stereoscopic  pictures — a  branch  of  photographic  art-science  pre¬ 
eminently  worthy  of  cultivation  by  lovers  of  the  art-beauties  of  natural 
combinations  of  form — should  be  developed  with  fulness  of  detail, 
and  with  less  vigour  than  others.  By  judiciously  varying  the  respec¬ 
tive  actions  of  the  alkaline  or  acid  developing  and  intensifying  agents, 
a  plate  that  has  received  an  approximately  appropriate  exposure 
yields  a  negative  that  will  compare  favourably  with  one  produced  by 
any  other  known  slow  photographic  process.  The  image  is  to  be 


fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  may  bo  varnished  with  any 
ordinary  varnish  of  known  excellence. 

To  epitomise :  I  may  state  that  the  rationale  of  the  process  is 
simply  the  uniform  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  combination 
with  alkaline  albumen  and  a  natural  mixture  of  gum  and  grape 
sugar,  to  a  washed  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion  film.  Such  a 
composite  film  restored  to  a  neutral  condition  is  preserved  from 
further  change  by  the  action  of  gallic  acid. 

The  process,  as  a  whole,  constitutes,  according  to  my  experience, 
the  most  trustworthy  method  of  preparing  a  permanently-sensiti  -  d 
film  of  bromo-iodised  collodion  in  combination  with  albumen.  The 
relative  merits  of  a  coilodio-albumcn  process,  critically  compared 
with  others,  I  leave  as  a  fair  and  suitable  question  to  bo  determined 
by  the  future  researches  of  the  photographic  Dry-riato  Club. 

T.  Sebastian  Davis. 


FINE  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

With  certain  portions  of  Mr.  Neilson’s  able  and  very  eloquent 
paper  I,  for  one,  most  thoroughly  agree.  In  other  parts,  however, 
there  are  sentiments  expressed  and  theories  inculcated  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  to  put  it  ecclesiasticall3r,  are  not  for  edification. 
For  instance,  it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  tell  us  that  there  has  never 
been  above  five  or  six  artists  alive  at  the  same  time  whose  works 
could  be  accounted  as  fine  art.  Have  we  not  thousands  of  men 
amongst  us  at  the  present  time  the  most  of  whose  pictures  are 
considered  by  the  ablest  judges  to  be  line  art,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  that  term?  Were  it  not  so,  the  walls  of  our  fine-art 
exhibitions  would  not  be  so  completely  covered  as  they  always  are. 

Painters  of  high  art  no  doubt  have  ever  been  few  in  number— so 
few  that  a  child  might  count  them.  Photographers,  however,  are 
not  such  fools  as  to  compare  anything  produced  by  their  art  with  the 
immortal  works  of  these  great  men.  There  are  those  amongst  us, 
however,  I  regret  to  say,  who  maintain  that  under  no  conceivable 
circumstances  whatever  could  or  can  photography  ever  lay  just 
claim  to  be  considered  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts. 

It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  find  that  Mr.  Neilson’s  opinions  do  not 
coincide  with  the  hopeless  creed  professed  by  these  gentlemen,  for 
he  tells  us  that  any  representative  art  whatever  may  become  a 
medium  of  line  art.  In  proof  of  this  true  statement  he  instances 
the  acting  of  the  elder  Kean  and  the  dancing  of  Taglioni ;  but  lest 
any  one  should  consider  this  to  be  insufficient  evidence,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  stating  the  following  facts,  which  from  their  nature  will 
prove  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Neilson  is  right : — 

Wood  carving  is  an  art,  but  the  carvings  of  Gibbons  are  fine  art. 
There  are  many  who  hold  engraving  to  be  an  art,  but  the  engravings 
of  Sir  Robert  Strange  are  line  art.  The  tea-tray  style  of  fruit 
and  flower  painting  is  an  art,  but  the  fruit  and  flower  pictures 
by  Lance  are  fine  art.  Pottery  with  us  is  an  art ;  in  ancient 
Greece  it  was  a  fine  art.  To  cut  a  Death’s  head  and  cross  bones 
on  a  gravestone  is  an  art;  the  group  in  the  West  Church-yard 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Dickson  is  fine  art.  To  make  an  orna¬ 
mental  iron  gate  is  art ;  Ghiberti’s  gates  at  Florence  are  fine  art 
To  build  a  barn  is  art ;  St.  Paul’s  in  London  is  fine  art.  Now  if  each 
and  all  of  these  arts  can  be,  and  have  been,  made  the  medium  of  fine 
art,  how  can  any  man  say  that  the  art  of  photography  cannot  be  mads 
a  medium  of  fine  art  ?  or  does  any  man  out  of  Bedlam  believe  that  fine 
art  can  be  found  in  a  dancer’s  feet  and  not  in  a  photographer’s  head 
or  hands? 

It  is  not,  however,  on  a  maybe  or  a  peradventure  that  the  argument 
need  be  based;  for  out  of  the  mouths  of  those  who  deny  our  claim 
we  can  bring  true,  although  unwilling,  proof  that  photography— not 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  but  as  practised  by  the  many — is  a  line  art. 
I  appeal  to  every  photographer  present,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Neilson, 
whether  he  and  they  have  not  often  seen  and  heard  both  prejudiced 
connoisseurs  and  stern  critics,  when  off  their  guard,  exclaim  at  the 
first  sight  of  a  successful  photograph — “How  fine!  oh!  how  fine! 
“This  is  fine,  by  Jove ! — -exceedingly  fine!  there  could  be  nothing 
finer !  A  perfect  Vandyke !  a  real  Lawrence  !  a  Murillo !  a  Rembrandt ! 
a  Raeburn!  a  Sir  Joshua!  ”  Here,  our  enemies  being  judges,  pho¬ 
tographic  art  is  declared  fine  art. 

But  more  than  this :  how  often  have  both  artists  and  photographers 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  inability  to  decide  whither  cei- 
tain  photographs  given  for  their  inspection  were  taken  from  nature  or 
copied  from  a  picture !  Might  I  not  now  ask  the  question  whether  any 
man  in  Bedlam  aware  of  all  this  could  maintain  that  photography  has 
not  crossed  the  indefinite  line  which  separates  art  from  fine  art? 

I  likewise  agree  most  cordially  with  Mr.  Neilson  in  his  condemna- 
ion  of  all  kinds  of  patchwork  upon  the  negatives,  as  I  consider  that 
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no  portrait  produced  in  that  way  as  yet  lias  ever  equalled  in  beauty 
a  well-lighted,  untouched  picture. 

But  now  for  another  part  of  the  subject.  We  are  told  by  Mr. 
Neilson  that  the  function  of  art  is  not  to  give  a  literal  rendering  of 
nature  such  as  is  reflected  in  a  looking-glass,  but  an  idea  of  nature, 
and  that  the  true  way  to  do  this  is  for  the  artist  in  some  measure  to 
depart  from  nature;  that  Shakespere,  in  speaking  of  “ holding  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,”  must  mean  the  idea  of  nature  as  the  poet  him¬ 
self  usually  paints  man  in  the  general,  seldom  in  the  individual. 
Very  well ;  let  all  this  be  put  to  the  test.  Substitute  a  Claude  Lor¬ 
raine  mirror  for  the  looking-glass;  hold  it  so  as  to  reflect  say  “our 
own  romantic  town,”  not  in  a  dull,  grey,  monotonous  light,  but  in 
Strong  effect  of  sunshine  and  shadow  ;  then  tell  me  if  the  reflected 
miniature  image  does  not  possess  more — I  don’t  say  truth  (that  is 
undoubted) — but  really  more  perfect  unity,  beauty,  and  grandeur  a 
thousandfold  than  the  false,  fanciful  picture  of  the  same  scene 
painted  by  Turner,  when  that  artist  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 

The  idea  of  being  more  true  to  nature  by  departing  from  it  is  not 
new.  Upon  some  of  the  slabs  excavated  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
the  lions  are  represented  with  five  legs,  evidently  intended  to  give 
the  idea  of  motion — walking.  To  come  nearer  home :  some  years 
ago  Punch  gave  a  cartoon  purporting  to  be  a  design  by  Turner  for 
the  Wellington  statue.  I  forget  what  part  of  the  Duke’s  figure  was 
wanting ;  but  the  skranny  brute  intended  for  a  horse  had  only  three 
legs  and  a-half,  and  one  single  hair  stuck  on  that  part  of  his  body 
where  the  tail  should  be ;  and  really  this  was  not  an  unfair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  artist’s  style. 

Lawrence,  too,  tried  to  be  more  true  to  nature  by  departing  from 
it.  The  eyes  of  his  portraits  were  too  large  and  the  mouths  too 
small.  Of  course  his  imitators  exaggerated  this  defect,  and  to  such 
a  degree  that  latterly  many  of  them  came  to  believe  the  perfection  of 
beauty  in  the  human  face  consisted  in  having  eyes  like  saucers,  and 
the  mouth  too  small  even  to  admit  the  wrong  end  of  a  teaspoon ! 
Does  anybody  believe  this  nowadays?  Of  course  not.  Truth  is 
as  essential  in  art  as  in  morals. 

Regarding  Shakespere.  In  the  passage  referred  to  the  immortal 
bard  is  spealdng  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  to  him  were  never  mere 
ideas  but  living  realities  ;  and,  although  he  may  paint  man  in  the 
general  with  a  broad  brush,  ho  just  as  often  gives  us  individual 
portraits  bristling  with  detail  to  the  very  teeth.  Witness  Richard 
the  Third,  King  Lear,  and  many  other  of  his  well-known  characters. 

Again  :  we  are  told  that  repose,  not  action,  might  give  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  fine  art  to  photography ;  but  have  w7e  not  enough  of  that 
quality  in  our  pictures  ?  Already  the  greater  number  of  photographic 
portraits  are  taken,  sitting  or  standing,  far  too  still.  It  is  the  same 
in  painting.  How  many  landscape  artists  paint  the  calm  that  never 
paint  the  storm  !  For  one  portrait  in  action  you  will  find  a  hundred 
in  repose.  Modern  sculpture,  too,  represents  all  our  men  of  eminence 
— be  they  men  of  war  or  men  of  peace — in  repose.  But  the  statuary 
that  enchants  the  world — Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolts,  the  flying 
Mercury,  the  fighting  Gladiator,  the  jolly  Bacchus,  the  Apollo  with  his 
bow,  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  Danae  with  her  dogs,  the  Laocoon 
with  his  two  sons,  the  Elgin  marbles  with  their  horses  and  riders — 
are  all  in  lifelike  action. 

The  uncouth  colossal  imagery  of  ancient  Egypt  is  all  in  sleepy, 
sluggish  repose.  The  tyrant  king  might  have  addressed  his  gods  as 
he  addressed  his  Hebrew  slaves,  with  the  bitter  taunt — “  Ye  are  idle; 
ye  are  idle.”  Would  anyone  here  counsel  the  aspiring  art-student 
to  emulate  the  Spliynx  rather  than  the  Apollo  ? 

A  story  is  told,  bearing  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  in  connection 
with  Ewbank.  That  artist  was  one  day  sitting  sketching  on  the 
Calton  Hill,  when  a  half-drunk  sailor  went  up  to  him  requesting  to 
be  informed — “  What  is  that  there  tower  intended  for?”  “  That  is 
Nelson’s  monument,”  was  the  reply.  “  Nelson’s  monument  be 
blowed !”  exclaimed  the  tar.  “  Lookhere,  ye  land-lubber !  ye  must  have 
a  statue  to  the  admiral,  and  I’ll  show  you  an  attitude  characteristic 
of  the  man.”  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  threw  himself  into 
almost  the  very  position  of  the  fighting  gladiator.  “  There,”  said 
he,  “let  his  erupt}'  sleeve  fly  in  the  wind  behind  him,  his  only  arm 
be  outstretched  in  front  catching  the  cannon  balls  as  they  rain 
around  him  in  the  thick  of  battle  !” 

Indeed  action,  not  rest,  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  our 
time.  The  golden  age  is  past.  Shepherds  and  shepherdesses  have 
left  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  of  Arcadia  and  are  now  in 
constant  employment  either  on  the  iron  railway  or  in  the  cotton  mill. 

A  few  more  words  and  I  have  done.  Mr.  Neilson  counsels  young 
ideal  artists  (which  of  course  means  them  all)  not  to  paint  photo¬ 
graphs,  because  by  so  doing  they  may  acquire  a  hard  and  metallic 
style  of  manipulation.  If  this  be  true,  far  better  that  young  artists, 
if  need  be,  paint  tea-trays  for  the  japanners,  as  Haydon  did  in  his 


youth,  than  have  anything  to  do  with  photography.  My  own 
experience  in  the  matter,  however,  certainly  leads  to  a  very  different 
conclusion.  I  can  point  to  one  young  artist  whose  pictures  have 
improved  in  the  most  marked  and  decided  degree  in  delicacy  and 
refinement,  without  any  loss  of  character,  since  he  first  began  to 
paint  photographs  of  ladies  and  children.  Others  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  who,  by  the  same  means,  have  acquired  the  power  of  com¬ 
bining  ample  detail  with  full  breadth  of  effect — always  a  difficult 
lesson  to  learn. 

But  why  should  not  any  artist,  young  or  old,  paint  a  photograph  ? 
Painting  from  a  photograph  is  the  same  in  principle.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  this  bus}7,  active  age  few  and  short  are  the  sittings 
artists  are  favoured  with  from  their  patrons ;  consequently  photo¬ 
graphy  is  their  only  resource,  and  those  men  act  wisely  who  avail 
themselves  of  its  aid,  although  by  so  doing  they  give  most  indis¬ 
putable  evidence  that  they  consider  our  art  both  a  fine  art  and  a  true 
art,  notwithstanding  all  their  hard  speeches  against  it. 

In  conclusion  :  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  improve  this  occasion 
by  reading  a  homily  upon  what  photography  has  done  in  times  gone 
by.  Miniature  painting  was  in  many  respects  a  more  beautiful  and 
a  far  more  popular  art  than  oil  portraits  ever  were.  Yet  photography 
took  early  possession  of  that  fair  field  !  But  I  forbear,  and  will 
only  add,  in  regard  to  photography,  that  those  artists  who  continue 
to  use  it  should  cease  to  abuse  it.  James  Ross. 

ON  HEAT  AS  A  MEANS  OF  INCREASING  THE 
SENSITIVENESS  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Dry-Plate  Club.] 

The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  this  evening  in 
connection  with  dry  processes  is  one  which  I  think  it  will  be  to  our 
advantage  to  study.  I  allude  to  the  great  importance  of  heat  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates. 

This  was  prominently  forced  upon  my  attention  wdien  photograph¬ 
ing  in  Italy  in  1801.  I  was  at  that  time  working  a  modified  form  of 
the  tannin  process  in  the  following  manner : — A  collodion  containing 
about  three  grains  of  iodide  and  five  grains  of  bromide  was  sensitised 
in  a  forty-grain  bath,  and,  after  washing  in  some  four  or  five  changes 
of  w'ater,  was  flooded  first  with  a  solution  of  tannin  of  eight  grains 
to  the  ounce,  and  afterwards  w7ith  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  of  the 
same  strength.  These  plates,  when  dried  in  the  ordinary  way,  had 
the  usual  sensitiveness  of  such  plates,  but  when  exposed  for  a  couple 
of  hours  to  a  strong  heat  their  sensitiveness  to  light  was  increased  in 
a  very  marked  manner. 

I  show  you  these  two  12  X  10  negatives  in  order  that  you  may 
judge  for  yourselves  of  the  comparative  rapidity  that  I  was  getting. 
You  will  notice  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Naples  that  the  figures  and 
carriages  are  in  some  instances  not  much  blurred,  and  in  the  land¬ 
scape  you  will  notice  that  the  olive  tree  in  the  foreground  is  quite 
sufficiently  exposed,  whilst  the  clouds  floating  over  Vesuvius  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  camera  are  perfectly  rendered.  You 
will  also,  I  think,  notice  that  there  is  a  delicate  quality  in  these 
negatives,  which  I  invariably  got  when  using  the  tannin  and  gum  in 
separate  baths  as  above  described. 

I  noted  one  very  singular  circumstance  with  regard  to  the  heating 
of  these  plates,  viz.,  that  the  effect  only  lasted  for  about  three  days 
at  the  outside,  after  wdiich  the  plates  relapsed  to  the  ordinary  sensi¬ 
tiveness  that  they  would  have  had  had  they  not  been  heated. 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  great 
additional  power  that  wre  have  in  increasing  the  rapidity  of  dry-plate 
work  by  the  use  of  hot  developers.  The  effect  is  very  marked  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  possible  time  of  exposure,  and  if  any  of  you  at  any  time 
are  trying  instantaneous  pictures  on  dry  plates,  or  are  puzzled  to  get 
out  a  very  dark  interior,  you  will  do  well  to  warm  all  your  develop¬ 
ing  solutions  up  to  120°  before  beginning  the  development.  There 
is  very  little  trouble  in  this,  as  a  spirit  lamp  and  a  small  porcelain 
beaker  are  all  that  is  required. 

I  know  that  in  the  experience  of  others  hot  development  has  been 
found  of  great  advantage,  and  not  long  ago  Mr.  Henry  Cooper 
described  to  me  how  he  had,  so  to  speak,  stewed  out  a  passable 
negative  by  prolonged  hot  development  from  a  plate  which  with  cold 
development  would  have  been  quite  useless. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut.-Col. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD. 

Professor  E.  Erlenmeyer,  iu  a  recent  number  of  the  Annalen  der 
Chem, .,  &c.,  describes  a  process  for  obtaining  absolute  alcohol.  He 
says  that  according  to  this  method  several  litres  of  spirits  of  wine  can 
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be  turned  into  absolute  alcohol  in  a  few  hours.  The  old  inodes  are 
detrimental  in  point  of  time.  Carbonate  of  potassium,  sulphate  of 
copper,  anhydrous  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  caustic  lime,  caustic 
barium,  &c.,  used  for  depriving  the  alcohol  of  its  water,  act  only 
gradually  and  slowly.  The  three  first-named  substances,  after  several 
days’  action  and  frequent  shaking  even,  fail  to  make  the  alcohol 
absolute. 

M.  Mendelejeff,  who  has  made  elaborate  investigations  on  the  subject, 
holds  the  caustic  lime  to  be  the  most  efficient  means  for  removing 
water  from  alcohol.  He  says  the  pieces  of  caustic  lime  used  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  alcohol  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0  792  at  a 
temperature  of  20°  cent,  should  be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  entirely 
covered  by  the  liquid  ;  they  should  rather  stand  heaped  up  above  the 
surface.  It  will  then  take  two  days  to  deprive  the  alcohol  of  all  its 
water.  But  he  says  that  if  it  be  required  to  distil  in  two  or  three 
hours,  a  heating  to  50  or  G0°  cent,  is  absolutely  necessary.  At  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  however,  the  distillate  is  not  found  to  be 
anhydrous.  The  author,  consequently,  modified  hi.  Mendelejeff’s 
process  by  steaming  the  mixture  of  lime  and  alcohol  for  half-an-liour 
or  an  hour  at  the  return  end  of  the  cooler.  By  turning  the  cooler 
afterwards  and  distilling,  he  thus  obtained  the  whole  of  the  distillate 
in  an  anhydrous  condition. 

If  the  alcohol  contain  over  five  per  cent,  of  water  it  must  be  twice 
or  more  times  distilled.  If  it  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
caution  must  be  used,  for  a  too  rapid  formation  of  hydrates  might 
burst  the  vessel.  In  such  a  case  it  is,  consequently,  advisable  not  to 
let  the  liquid  stand  below  the  caustic  lime,  but  rather  to  allow  the 
surface  of  the  alcohol  to  cover  it.  The  safest  proceeding  would  be  to 
only  half  fill  the  vessel  with  pieces  of  lime,  and  to  add  alcohol  sufficient 
and  more  than  is  necessary  to  cover  them.  This,  of  course,  applies  to 
the  first  boiling. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Zettnow 
read  a  paper  on  a  method  for  ascertaining  the  contents  of  iodine  and 
bromine  in  iodisers  and  collodion.  The  principle  of  his  method  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  in  the  presence  of  iodine  and  bromine  chromate  of 
potassium  does  not  affect  nitrate  of  silver,  although  it  readily  does  so 
as  soon  as  all  the  iodine  and  bromine  is  disposed  of  and  changed  into 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  The  reaction  of  the  chromate  is  at  once 
discerned  by  the  intense  red  colouring  which  it  imparts  to  the  liquid  in 
the  formation  of  chromic  silver.  The  iodides  and  bromides  of  silver,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  yellow,  so  that,  by  watching  for  the  change  into  dark 
red,  the  moment  is  known  when  the  iodide  and  bromide  is  absorbed 
and  the  chromate  begins  to  act.  By  volumetrical  analysis  it  is  easy  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  silver  used,  and  at  the  same  time  the  contents 
of  the  solution  in  iodine  and  bromine. 

Dr.  Zettnow  illustrated  his  process  there  and  then  by  an  experi¬ 
mental  test  of  his  method,  using  a  collodion  containing  iodine  and  bro¬ 
mine  for  the  purpose.  A  discussion  ensued  on  the  subject,  in  which 
several  gentlemen  took  part.  It  was  asked  what  effect  this  test  would 
have  in  case  of  the  iodine  and  bromine  being  combined  with  metallic 
radicals  ;  to  which  the  author  replied  that  the  silver  reaction  would  not 
thereby  be  impeded,  on  account  of  the  almost  insolubility  of  chromic 
silver.  It  was  again  argued  that  in  Dr.  Zettnow’s  method  one  impor¬ 
tant  fact  was  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  the  nature  of  the  radicals  contained  in 
the  substance  under  test.  This  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  actual  contents  of  iodine  and  bromine.  The  chief 
thing  was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  in  the 
prepared  collodion  film.  If  experiments  were  to  be  made  with  one  and 
the  same  crude  collodion  by  adding  to  a  certain  quantity  of  it  an  ascer¬ 
tained  amount  of  iodine  and  bromine  salts,  and  if  in  the  place  of  one 
grain  of  iodide  and  lithium  a  proportionate  quantity  of  iodide  of  cad¬ 
mium  had  to  be  added,  that  quantity  would  have  to  be  ascertained,  not 
according  to  weight,  but  according  to  chemical  equivalents.  The 
reasons  which  made  it  necessary  and  important  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  radicals  were  that,  in  the  first  instance,  these  radicals 
exercised  a  certain  influence  on  the  consistency  and  preservation  of  the 
collodion,  and,  in  the  next  instance,  they  affected  the  form  of  the 
silver  precipitates.  Dr.  Zettnow  thought  that  practical  photographers 
could  not  attempt  to  make  such  complicated  and  difficult  analyses. 

A  case  in  point  was  mentioned  where  Dr.  Zettnow’s  test  might  be 
profitably  employed. 

If,  for  instance,  the  photographer,  after  having  added  a  certain 
amount  of  his  iodiser  to  the  collodion,  was  interrupted,  and  on  returning 
to  his  work  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  amount  already  added.  If  the  pre¬ 
pared  film  be  unsatisfactory,  and  there  be  a  doubt  about  the  fault  being 
in  the  addition  of  the  iodine  and  the  bromine,  or  in  the  cotton,  Dr. 
Zettnow’s  test  is  useless.  The  consistency  of  collodion  and  its  sponta¬ 
neous  changes  are  matters  upon  which  little  was  known  at  the  present 
day.  It  has  been  found  that  an  originally  good  collodion  became  thin 
in  a  fortnight ;  that  it  improved  by  the  addition  of  fresh  cotton,  and 
remained  good  for  five  subsequent  days;  and  that  then  again  it  de¬ 
generated,  became  thin,  and  at  last  was  lost  beyond  recovery.  An 
iodo-bromide  test  could  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  case  of 
this  kind. 

In  reference  to  the  addition  of  water  to  the  collodion,  several  mem¬ 
bers  averred  that  they  never  used  any  at  all  ;  others  said  they  did. 


Dr.  Stolze  mentioned  a  case  where  some  minute  black  dots,  in  appear¬ 
ance  not  unlike  grains  of  sand,  were  observed  in  the  film,  which,  after 
developing  and  washing,  appeared  as  transparent  points.  After  many 
trials,  which  led  to  no  satisfactory  results,  lie  ultimately  added  some 
water  to  the  collodion,  on  which  the  evil  immediately  departed,  Pro- 
bably  the  little  specks  were  saline  impurities.  It  was  further  argued 
that  Herr  Julius  Kruger  had  recommended  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  water  to  collodion  containing  iodine  and  bromine  salts 
with  metallic  bases.  The  quantity  varied  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  cotton  and  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether ;  but  the  limits  were 
between  one-eightli  and  one  quarter  of  an  ounce,  or  about  120  grammes 
per  pound  of  500  grammes. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Voigtlaiuler  Institution  will  be  awarded  this 
year  (in  December)  to  the  best  dry-plate  process.  Competitors  must  be 
members  of  the  Photographic  Association  of  Vienna.  Materials  must 
be  sent  in  by  the  10th  of  October.  Dr.  E.  Homig,  Hauptstrasse, 
9,  Wien,  Austria,  receives  applications.  Arminiub. 


rilOTOGRAPITY  IN  COURT. 

CONROY  AND  WIFE  V.  CARDEN. 

At  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Westminster,  on  the  10th  instant, 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bovill  and  Justices  Byles  and  Grove,  Mr. 
Willis  appeared  to  show  cause  against  a  rule  which  had  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Giffard,  Q.C.,  under  sections  7  and  S  of  1 1  and  12  Victoria, 
cap.  44  (Jervis’s  Act),  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  Alderman  Sir  Robert 
William  Carden,  calling  on  the  plaintiffs  to  show  cause  why  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  action  should  not  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  Giffard,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Poland  appeared  in  support  of  the  rule. 

The  action  was  brought  against  Sir  11.  W.  Carden  in  trespass  for 
illegally  convicting  the  female  plaintiff  in  eleven  convictions  under  the 
6th  section  of  25  and  26  Victoria,  cap.  68  (the  Copyright  in  Works  of 
Fine  Arts  Amendment  Act)  for  selling  in  the  streets  of  London  eleven 
copies  of  the  Oxford  crew  of  1871,  knowing  them  to  have  been  unlaw¬ 
fully  made,  and  inflicting  cumulative  penalties  (commencing  with  one 
of  £5  for  the  first  sale),  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  some  £25,  and  in 
default  imposing  an  aggregate  term  of  imprisonment  of  some  270  days. 
The  convictions  were  pronounced  on  the  10th  of  April,  1871,  and  the 
female  plaintiff,  being  unable  to  pay  the  penalties,  was  sent  to  prison, 
but  upon  a  rule  being  moved  for  on  her  behalf  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  in  Trinity  Term  of  that  year  to  quash  the  convictions,  and  the 
Court  intimating  its  opinion  that  they  could  not  be  upheld  in  law,  she 
was  released  from  prison  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  12th 
of  June,  after  suffering  sixty-seven  days’  imprisonment,  although  the 
rule  was  not  made  absolute  until  the  22nd  of  January  in  this  year.  This 
action  was  commenced  on  the  20th  of  February  last,  and  Mr.  Giffard, 
Q.C.,  obtained  a  rule  to  set  aside  proceedings  in  it  under  the  8th 
section  of  Jervis’s  Act,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  brought  within 
proper  time,  or  “within  six  calendar  months  next  after  the  act  com¬ 
plained  of,”  according  to  the  terms  of  that  section. 

Mr.  Willis,  in  showing  cause  against  the  rule,  now  contended  that 
the  8th  section  of  the  Act,  limiting  the  time  for  bringing  an  action 
against  a  magistrate  to  six  months  from  the  act  complained  of,  only 
applied  to  actions  brought  against  magistrates  under  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  for  “acts  done  by  them  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  with 
respect  to  matters  within  their  jurisdiction,”  and  not  to  this  action, 
which  was  brought  under  the  second  section  of  the  Act,  and  “in  a 
matter  in  which  the  magistrate  exceeded  his  jurisdiction.”  The  learned 
counsel  was  engaged  upon  a  legal  argument  with  regard  to  Sir  Robert 
Carden’s  right  to  imprison,  which  was  dependent  upon  the  reading  of 
the  6th  section  of  the  Copyright  Act  in  conjunction  with  the  4th  section 
of  the  Small  Penalties  Act  (28  and  29  Viet.,  chap.  127),  at  the  time 
when  the  Court  rose,  and  the  case  was  adjourned. 

Mr.  Giffard,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Poland  have  not  yet  been  heard,  but  Mr. 
Giffard  objected  formally  to  the  use  of  affidavits  by  the  plaintiffs, 
making  many  imputations  upon  the  defendant  upon  “information  and 
belief,”  until  somebody  pledged  himself  to  such  imputations  in  a  form 
which  would  make  him  responsible  at  law. 

The  Court,  however,  decided  that,  unless  the  learned  counsel  agreed 
together  upon  an  adjournment,  they  would  accept  the  statements  in  the 
plaintiff’s  affidavits  referred  to  for  what  they  were  worth,  but  observed 
that  the  plaintiffs  position  both  with  regard  to  his  own  affidavits  and 
obtaining  copies  of  those  upon  which  the  rule  was  moved  was  irregular. 

On  Tuesday,  the  11th  instant,  affidavits  were  read  on  both  sides. 
Those  for  the  plaintiffs  making  very  gross  charges  against  Sir  It.  W. 
Carden  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  acting  bond  fide  in  the  discharge  of 
his  magisterial  duty,  while  those  on  his  side  fully  and  completely  ex¬ 
onerated  him  from  all  such  charges.  The  argument  occupied  the  entire 
day. 

The  Court  said  that  it  was  in  their  discretion  to  grant  the  rule  or  not, 
but  as  there  were  both  grave  questions  of  fact  and  important  questions 
of  law  raised  in  the  case,  and  the  affidavits  on  the  one  side  and  the  other 
y  ere  in  direct  conflict,  the  questions  of  fact  might  be  determined  by  the 
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jury  in  the  action  and  those  of  law  by  the  judge,  whose  direction  would 
be  subject  to  appeal,  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  stay 
the  action,  but  allow  it  to  proceed ;  and  the  question  of  costs  would  be 
postponed  till  after  the  trial  of  the  action. 


RlceUnqs  of  ..Societies, 

— — 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Flace  of  Meeting. 

New  Museum,  Park-street. 

LONDON.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Tjie  concluding  meeting  for  the  session  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
11th  instant,— James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  by  Professor  A.  S.  Herschel,  On  Some  Early  Glass  Pictures 
Produced  by  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart.,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

A  paper  by  Captain  Waterhouse,  entitled  The  Photographic  Manipu¬ 
lations  Undertaken  at  the  Last  Eclipse  Practically  Described,  was  then 
read,  and  several  photographs  in  illustration  thereof  exhibited. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  spoke  of  the  value  of  Captain  Waterhouse’s  practical 
remarks,  and  acknowledged  the  indebtedness  of  men  of  science  to  that 
gentleman.  After  referring  to  the  lesson  that  was  taught  by  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  eclipse,  which  had  settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
dispute  concerning  the  corona  and  established  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
solar  appendage,  he  referred  to  the  instruments  made  use  of,  and  some 
others  of  an  improved  form  which  he  was  constructing  to  be  used  in 
photographing  the  coining  transit  of  Venus. 

Lieut.  Abney  then  made  a  communication  On  Spectroscopic  Observa¬ 
tions  in  Connection  with  the  Carbon  Process.  An  outline  of  this  commu¬ 
nication  will  be  found  among  our  leading  articles. 

Mr.  Spiller,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Mayall  made  some  observations  on 
this  subject,  which  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal  prevents  us  from 
giving  at  present. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  then  read  a  paper  On  the  Use  of  Uranium  in 
Dry-Plate  Photography . 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  said  that,  as  Colonel  Wortley  had  mentioned  his 
name  in  connection  with  experiments  on  the  keeping  of  uranium  emul¬ 
sion,  he  might  state  that  upwards  of  a  month  ago  he  had  obtained  from 
that  gentleman  a  bottle  of  the  emulsion,  which  he  had  tried  at  varying 
intervals  since  that  time,  and  had  found  from  a  trial  made  that  morning 
that  it  was  quite  as  sensitive  and  in  as  good  working  order  as  it  was 
when  first  received. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  writers  of  papers,  which 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  usual  exhibition  would  be  held  in 
November,  and  that  at  the  December  meeting  a  paper  on  landscape  pic¬ 
tures  would  be  read  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Earl.  At  the  close  of  that  meeting 
an  alteration  of  the  law  regulating  the  election  of  honorary  members 
would  be  proposed. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— ♦ — 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

!  The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown  Street, — the 
President,  Mr.  E.  Phipps,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

A  large  number  of  excellent  pi'ints,  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
1  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society  for  exchange  with 
the  members  of  this  Association,  were  exhibited,  among  which  were  a 
fine  23  x  18  solar  enlargement,  by  Mr.  A.  Moore,  from  a  6^  x  SJ  nega¬ 
tive  ;  by  Mr.  F.  Gutekunst,  some  fine  12  x  10  prints,  one  of  a  church 
interior  being  wonderfully  sharp  and  clear  in  detail,  with  delicate 
lialf-tones.  Messrs.  Draper  and  Husted,  E.  Wallace,  Jun.,  W.  H. 
Jackson,  J,  C.  Browne,  Bates,  Garbutt,  &c.,  also  sent  excellent 
specimens  of  their  work.  It  was  agreed  that  a  few  of  the  specimens 
should  be  placed  in  the  album  of  the  Association,  and  that  the  remainder 
should  be  kept  at  the  Secretary’s  office  for  members  who  wished  to 
exchange  prints. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  E.  Wallace,  Jun.,  Secretary  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Photographic  Society,  would  pass  through  Liverpool  on  his 
return  to  the  States  about  the  end  of  August,  and  it  was  advisable  to 
have  the  prints  ready  for  him. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Philadelphia  Society,  proposed  by  the 
President  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  was  unanimously  passed. 

In  reply  to  a  remark  by  the  President  on  the  beer  preservative,  as 
used  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  Mr.  Green  thought  that  bitter  beer 
would  answer  best.  It  contained  gluten,  sugar,  and  tannin,  but  it 
would  be  advisable  to  add  about  five  grains  of  tannin  to  the  ounce  of 
beer.  He  (Mr.  Green)  preferred  tannin  alone,  as  in  a  humid  atmosphere 


it  kept  dry,  while  beer  was  liable  to  become  tacky.  If  beer  were  used, 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  was  not  acid. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  had  lately  been  troubled  with  dark  pinhead 
spots  on  his  collodio-bromide  plate  before  and  after  exposure,  and  would 
like  to  know  the  cause.  He  had  filtered  the  emulsion  through  cotton, 
and  again  filtered,  but  still  spots.  He  then  tried  two  plates  without 
filtering  and  got  no  spots,  so  that  he  was  satisfied  that  some  impurity 
in  the  filtering  cotton  was  the  cause.  He  had  since  washed  the  filter¬ 
ing  cotton  in  caustic  potass,  and  had  had  no  further  spots.  In  some 
cases  the  spots  had  comet-like  tails,  extending  towards  the  corner 
where  the  collodion  was  poured  off. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  gave  an  account  of  a  photographic  trip  Mr.  Wilson 
and  he  had  taken  on  the  Thames,  and  showed  a  number  of  fine  views 
he  had  secured.  The  localities  visited  abounded  in  excellent  subjects  for 
the  camera. 

Mr.  Wilson  explained  the  arrangement  by  which  he  was  able  to  take 
two  12  x  5  views  on  one  plate  in  his  12  x  10  camera.  Inside  the 
camera,  and  close  to  the  dark  slide,  was  fixed  by  slots  a  movable  piece 
of  wood  one-eightli  of  an  inch  thick,  just  covering  one-half  of  the  plate. 
To  take  tbe  picture  on  the  other  half  the  wood  was  raised  or  lowered  to 
cover  the  half  of  the  plate  already  exposed,  the  lens  being  adjusted  by 
means  of  a  sliding  front.  Both  pictures  were  developed  at  the  same 
time  without  dividing  the  glass,  and  if  moderate  care  was  taken  in 
giving  equal  exposure  no  difficulty  was  found  in  getting  them  equally 
developed.  It  was  an  advantage  also  to  print  both  at  the  same  time. 

The  President  remarked  that  he  had  often  wondered  why  cameras 
should  be  always  made  so  square.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  shape  suitable 
for  portraits  but  not  at  all  for  views,  as  in  many  cases  half  the  plate 
might  be  dispensed  with,  with  a  great  saving  in  material  and  weight. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  so  ingeniously  adopted  a  plan 
by  which  he  got  two  pictures  where  he  only  secured  one  before. 

Mr.  Green  said  he  had  been  convinced  for  a  long  time  back  that 
views  looked  better  by  being  cut  in  an  oblong  shape,  and  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  so  treating  his  prints  to  their  manifest  improvement  in 
appearance. 

Mr.  Mawdsley,  referring  to  a  suggested  difficulty  if  the  two  halves 
of  the  plate  were  not  equally  exposed,  gave  an  instance  showing  the 
remarkable  latitude  allowable  in  the  exposure  of  collodio-bromide 
plates.  He  had  exposed  two  plates,  one  five  times  as  long  as  the  other, 
yet  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  developer  both  plates  were  made  to 
produce  similar  results.  He  cautioned  members  to  be  careful  of  strong 
light  in  developing.  He  had  found  some  of  his  plates  fog  during  de¬ 
velopment,  and  discovered  on  experiment  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
strong  sunlight  falling  on  the  yellow  glass,  which  admitted  sufficient 
actinic  light  to  fog  the  plates. 

Mr.  Green  confirmed  what  Mr.  Mawdsley  had  said  as  to  the  necessity 
of  great  care  being  used  to  exclude  any  actinic  light  where  collodio- 
bromide  plates  were  under  development. 

A  conversation  then  took  place  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  collodio- 
bromide  plates. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  on  his  recent  tour  used  some  over  two  years’  old, 
and  they  turned  out  quite  as  good  as  those  recently  prepared. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  mentioned  an  instance  where  Mr.  Macpherson,  of 
Rome,  had  used  such  plates  three  years’  old  with  the  most  successful 
results.  He  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  the  plates  were  good  to 
begin  with  they  'would  keep  indefinitely. 

The  following  were  exhibited: — An  instantaneous  view  of  Vesuvius 
during  the  eruption ;  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Higgin.  A  cameo  vignette,  said  to 
be  the  largest  ever  taken;  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Lewis,  Isle  of  Man.  Mr. 
Forrest  exhibited  two  excellent  panoramic  views  of  a  bridge,  and  some 
capital  portraits  taken  in  a  private  room;  also  a  large  24  x  19  papier 
macM  tray  for  sensitising  paper. 

An  excursion  to  a  village  near  Mold  was  fixed  for  Monday,  the  24th 
instant. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

— t — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  5,  St.  An- 
drew-square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst., — Mr.  R.  J. 
Muir,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Excursion  Committee  were  also  read,  from 
which  the  members  learned  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  out¬ 
door  meetings — this  month  to  Loch  Leven,  to  Almond  Dell  in  July,  and 
Rosythe  Castle  and  Linlithgow  in  August. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Smith,  Mr.  Christie,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  Rosslyn,  were 
admitted  ordinary  members. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  Wm.  Neilson’s  paper  was  then  com¬ 
menced  by  Mr.  James  Ross  reading  a  paper  on  Fine  Art  and  Photo - 
graphy.  [See  page  27S.  ] 

Mr.  Mackay  said  that  his  principal  objection  to  Mr.  Neilson’s  paper 
was  that  he  had  not  given  them  sufficient  examples,  as  he  might  have 
done,  from  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions  as  illustrations  of  his  ideas  of 
what  really  constituted  a  fine  art;  and  he  really  could  not  believe  that 
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their  annual  Royal  Academy  display  was  so  barren  of  fine  art  as  Mr. 
Neilson’s  teaching  would  have  them  believe.  It  was,  no  doubt,  true 
that  mere  detail  might  be  carried  too  far,  but  in  historical  and  portrait 
painting  a  large  amount  of  it  was  necessary.  Landscape  painting  was 
somewhat  different;  there  very  fine  effects  were  produced  simply  by 
colour  and  composition.  He  might  mention  Mr.  Refer  Grahame’s  On 
the  Cliff's,  and  the  works  of  Thompson,  of  Dudingston,  as  examples, 
although  ho  certainly  would  not  recommend  young  painters  to  take 
Thompson  as  their  example. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Mackay  had  not  read  Mr.  Neilson’s  paper,  but  he  had 
listened  to  Mr.  Ross’s  with  much  pleasure,  and  agreed  to  a  very  great 
extent  with  that  gentleman’s  views.  Photography  could  never  reach 
the  sublime  conceptions  of  a  Raphael,  but  it  was  of  great  use  to  many 
artists,  although  some  of  them  did  not  care  to  confess  it.  Photography 
had  made  artists  look  more  closely  into  nature;  and  the  landscape  work 
of  the  present  generation,  while  not  less  artistic,  was  much  more  natu¬ 
ral,  and  the  painter  who  chooses  rather  to  imitate  Thompson  than  to 
look  to  nature  must  be  a  failure.  Photography  was  also  of  great  use  to 
the  portrait  painters.  In  this  busy  age  sitters  could  not  be  induced  to 
spend  the  necessary  time  in  the  painting  room,  and,  therefore,  much 
good  work  was  done  from  their  photographs,  and  he  really  could  not 
see  that  there  was  any  harm  in  it;  the  only  evil,  in  his  opinion,  lay  in 
the  denial  of  the  fact. 

After  several  members  had  spoken  in  a  similar  strain,  Mr.  Neilson 
was  asked  to  reply;  but  he  said  he  would  prefer  to  think  over  the 
matter  a  little,  and,  if  the  members  had  no  objection,  would  embody  the 
result  in  a  short  paper  at  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  John  Nicol,  as  convener  of  the  committee  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  increase  of  the 
size  of  packages  allowed  to  be  transmitted  by  post,  reported  that  they 
had  been  most  courteously  received  by  Mr.  Cunynghame,  who,  after 
hearing  all  that  could  be  said  both  on  behalf  of  photographers  and  book¬ 
sellers,  recommended  them  to  send  in  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  which 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  proper  quarter.  A  memorial,  signed  by  the 
principal  representatives  of  both  trades,  had  therefore  been  forwarded, 
and  the  committee  hoped  the  desired  alteration  would  be  made. 

Some  of  the  negatives  and  prints  therefrom,  taken  during  the  recent 
trip  to  Lake  Menteith,  were  then  handed  round.  They  were,  however, 
all  from  “beer”  plates;  the  emulsion  workers  had  not  succeeded  so 
well. 

Dr.  John  Nicol,  in  reply  to  several  questions  regarding  the  forth¬ 
coming  report,  stated  that  the  committee  hoped  to  have  it  ready  for  the 
following  meeting,  and  in  the  meantime  recommended  those  who  wanted 
pictures,  rather  than  experiment,  to  stick  to  Mr.  Davies’s  beer,  as  with 
anything  like  ordinary  care  failure  was  altogether  out  of  the  calcula¬ 
tion.  lu  proof  of  this  he  called  their  attention  to  the  ten  11  x  9 
negatives  on  the  table.  In  the  production  of  those  ten  negatives  only 
ten  plates  had  been  exposed.  Nine  of  them  had  been  by  the  members 
present  characterised  as  really  excellent ;  the  tenth,  although  giving  a 
tolerable  print,  was  considerably  under-exposed.  He  had  intended  to 
give  it  thirty  minutes,  but  it  was  raining  so  hard  that  at  the  end  of  ten 
tbe  rain  had  gone  through  the  focussing  cloth  and  softened  the  glue  of 
the  slide,  so  that  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  camera  had  to  be  shut  up. 

The  question  box  was  then  brought  in  and  found  to  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 1.  “  How  far  is  it  legitimate  to  touch  up  portrait  negatives  ? 
Is  modelling  absolutely  necessary  ?  and  can  truth  be  rendered  without 
such  means?”  2.  “How  is  Durand’s  paper  prepared?  or  how  can 
sensitive  paper  that  will  keep  for  two  or  three  months  be  prepared  ?  ” 

To  the  first  question  the  general  opinion  was  that  retouching,  except 
for  the  correction  of  any  accidental  flaw,  ought  to  be  repudiated  by  all 
good  Avorkmen  ;  and  several  of  the  members  agreed  to  make  some 
experiments  with  a  view  to  answering  the  second  at  the  next  meeting. 
The  usual  distribution  of  pictures  was  then  made,  or  rather  drawn  for, 
the  Secretary  on  this  occasion  being  the  donor. 

After  the  usual  \rotes  of  thanks  the  meeting  Avas  adjourned. 

— $ — 

DRY-PLATE  CLUB. 

The  members  of  this  Club  met  on  Thursday  evening,  the  Gth  instant,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi, — P.  Le  NeAre  Foster,  Esq., 
in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  R6v.  Andrew  Johnson,  M.A.,  proposed  by  the  Secretary  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  W.  Debenham,  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Avere  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  W.  Brooks  reported  that  he  had  received  the  promised  samples 
of  morphia  from  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon  and  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster. 
That  received  from  the  former  gentleman  differed  from  that  Avhich  he 
had  been  so  successfully  using  by  being  readily  soluble  in  water,  whilst 
that  forwarded  by  the  latter  gentleman  was  in  every  Avay  like  his  own 
in  colour,  and  was  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  He  (Mr.  Brooks) 
found  that  on  testing  with  sulphuric  acid  acetate  was  clearly  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  most  soluble  salt,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  OAvn 
and  that  sent  by  Mr.  Foster  were  pure  morphine.  Mr.  Simpson  led  him 
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to  this  belief  some  time  ago  Avhen  the  merits  of  morphine  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  when  it  Avas  stated  that  the  pure  salt  was  soluble  only  to  the 
extent  of  one  in  one  thousand  parts  of  water. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  and  Mr.  Brooks  promised  to  investigate  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  morphine  as  a  preservative  for  dry  plates,  and  compare  notes 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Col.  Stuart  Wortley  read  a  paper  On  Heat  as  a  Means  of  Increasing 
the  Sensitiveness  of  Dry  Plates  [see  page  279],  drawing  Bpecuil  attention 
to  the  influence  of  heat  in  speedily  disclosing  the  image  that  under 
ordinary  treatment  Avould  result  in  Avorthless  under-exposure,  lie 
exhibited  two  10  x  12  negatives  as  evidence  of  the  capabilities  of  a  hot 
developer.  A  discussion  folloAVed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  promised  to  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting,  being 
the  result  of  some  trials  he  purposed  making  on  hot  development  gene¬ 
rally,  and  the  advantage  of  a  local  application  of  the  same  to  the 
shaded  and  under-exposed  parts  of  the  negative  only. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  read  a  paper  on  The  Tourist  Colloclio- Albumen 
Dry-Plate  Process.  [See  page  277.]  Many  excellent  negatives,  and  also 
prints  from  them,  Avere  exhibited  as  the  results  of  Mr.  Davis’s  practice. 
The  opinion  of  the  members  was  unanimous  that  Mr.  Davis  under¬ 
valued  the  process  in  considering  it  very  sIoav  and  very  sure.  The 
quality  of  the  negatives  Ava3  that  of  a  good  Avet  plate.  A  rack  for 
drying  the  plates  Avas  also  exhibited,  being  a  square  Avooden  frame  Avith 
bars  across  of  sheet  block  tin,  of  a  hour-glass  shape,  forming  on  the 
outer  edges  segments  of  a  Hat  circle,  so  that  Avhen  the  plates  rested 
against  them  they  Avere  incapable  of  contact  except  on  the  extreme 
edges,  like  the  string  of  a  forester’s  bow. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  exhibited  half-a-dozen  negatives  by  the  Liverpool 
Dry-Plate  Company,  proving  the  very  great  latitude  alloAvable  in  their 
exposure.  The  plates  were  exposed  lialf-a-minute,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
and  five  minutes  respectively,  each  producing  a  good  printing  negative. 

The  Club  agreed  to  report  the  substance  of  the  debate  that  followed 
the  reading  of  a  paper. 

Votes  of  thanks  Avere  passed  to  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  and  Mr. 
Davis  for  their  interesting  papers,  after  Avhich  the  meeting  Avas  adjourned. 

J.  W.  Gough,  lion.  Sec. 


(iTumspnnbciuc. 

— ♦ — 

Veiled  Negatives.— Various  Forms  of  Silver  Crystals. — Manu¬ 
facture  of  Oxygen  in  Paris.— M.  Ciiardon’s  Collodio-Bromide; 
Process. — M.  Dav anne’s  Mode  of  Intensifying.  —  M.  Aleo’s 
Plate-Cleaning  Solution.  —  Redeeming  Power  of  Hydrogen 
and  Phosphorus  Vapours. — Spirit  Photographs  and  Psychic 
Force. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  veiled  negatives,  Avhich  are  now  being 
held  up  for  praise.  I  think  it  will  be  granted  that  a  negative  Avhen 
vieAved  by  transmitted  light  exhibits  about  the  same  amount  of  con¬ 
trast  between  its  lights  and  blacks  as  a  sun-print  from  it  does.  If,  then, 
Ave  desire  much  force  of  contrast  in  the  print  avc  must  have  the  same 
force  of  contrast  in  the  negative ;  and  if  Ave  desire  a  feeble  print  we 
must  have  a  feeble  negative  (for  a  strong  negative  feebly  printed  Avill 
not  yield  the  delicate  gradations  in  the  lights  of  the  print).  The  ques¬ 
tion,  then,  is  not  so  much  Avhether  the  negative  be  veiled  or  bright,  as 
Avhether  the  required  amount  of  contrast  exists  between  its  light  and 
dark  portions.  If  it  does,  a  veil  uniformly  spread  over  the  whole 
merely  retards  the  operation  of  printing,  and  thereby  does  but  little 
good  or  harm.  A  veiled  negative  may  yield  a  good  print  if  the  blacks 
are  sufficiently  dense  in  proportion  to  the  veiled  lights  ;  but  a  veiled  and 
feeble  negative  can  never  yield  a  vigorous  sun-print. 

As  a  rule,  a  photograph  ought  perhaps  to  exhibit  as  much  contrast 
between  its  lights  and  shadoAvs  as  an  aquatint  engraving ;  but  the  rule 
is  not  Avithout  exceptions.  Artists  do  not  always  sketch  in  black  chalk 
or  Indian  ink,  but  sometimes  prefer  red  chalk  or  bistre.  Tt  depends 
upon  the  subject,  some  studies  requiring  to  be  treated  lightly  and  m  a 
Avarm  tone  of  colour.  It  is  just  the  same  in  photography  ;  and  many 
landscape  vieAvs  which  I  have  seen  in  shop  windows  and  in  albums 
and  upon  the  Avails  of  exhibitions,  printed  in  a  vigorous  heavy  black 
tone,  Avould  have  been  far  prettier  if  printed  lightly  and  of  a  Avarm 
bistre  colour.  The  grand  thing  is  for  a  negative  to  be  full  of  detail ;  if 
then  it  be  a  little  deficient  in  contrast,  and  you  cannot  remedy  the 
defect  Avithout  fogging  it  badly,  print  it  lightly,  tone  it  to  a  fine  bistre 
tint,  and  mount  it  upon  dark  grey  cardboard.  The  effect  will  often  be 
very  artistic,  and  you  Avill  be  pleased  with  it  as  a  variation  of  your 
ordinary  style. 

The  question,  then,  between  bright  and  veiled  negatives  is  not  one  of 
•  vital  importance.  Both  kinds  may  be  good  in  their  Avay  ;  but  I  believe 
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the  best  kind  for  general  purposes  to  be  that  in  which  the  highest  lights 
are  quite  clear  glass,  and  the  densest  blacks  not  so  dense  as  absolutely  to 
stop  the  passage  of  light.  At  any  rate  I  would  much  prefer  having  to 
print  from  a  feeble  negative  that  was  quite  bright  in  the  lights  than 
from  a  veiled  but  denser  negative  having  the  same  force  of  contrast. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  see  the  utility  of  a  veil  spread  uniformly  over  the  film. 
If  there  be  any  utility  in  fog,  why  not  varnish  the  film  with  a  deep 
yellow  varnish,  or  fog  the  back  of  the  plate  ?  A  bright  negative  that  is 
loaded  with  detail,  and  not  too  dense  in  the  blacks,  will  yield  a  print  of 
exquisite  harmony. 

On  the  subject  of  the  various  forms  which  silver  crystals  assume,  Mr. 
John  Hall  Gladstone,  F.R.S.,  made  the  following  remarks  in  a  lecture 
delivered  by  him  lately  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Alluding  to  the  silver 
tree  (arbor  Diance )  produced  by  immersing  a  piece  of  copper  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  he  said  : — 

“  The  crystals  of  silver  thus  produced  differ  both  in  colour  and  form,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  If  it  be  very  weak,  say  one  per  cent.,  the  copper 
is  fringed  with  black  bushes  of  the  metal,  which,  in  growing,  change  their 
colour  to  white  without  any  alteration  of  crystalline  form  that  can  be  detected 
by  a  powerful  microscope.  A  stronger  solution  gives  wTbite  crystals  from  the 
commencement,  which  frequently  assume  the  appearance  of  fern  leaves;  while 
the  growth  from  a  still  stronger  liquid  reminds  us  rather  of  a  furze  bush.  If 
the  nitrate  of  silver  amount  to  fifteen  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  there  occurs  a 
steady  advance  of  brilliantly-white  moss;  and  if  the  solution  be  saturated,  or 
nearly  so,  say  forty  per  cent.,  this  moss  is  very  sturdy,  often  ending  in  solid 
crystalline  knobs,  or  stretching  out  into  the  liquid  as  an  arborescent  fringe.” 

These  remarks  have  a  bearing  on  wliafc  I  said  in  my  last  letter  about 
the  size  of  silver  crystals  affecting  the  density  of  the  blacks  of  a  negative 
—the  slow  and  gradual  deposit  of  small  crystals  producing  density,  and 
the  rapid  deposit  of  large  crystals  comparative  translucency. 

MM.  Tessid  du  Mothay  and  Co.,  manufacturers  of  oxygen  gas  for 
street  lighting  and  other  purposes  in  Paris,  hold  out  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  able  shortly  to  supply  it  at  the  rate  of  one  franc  per  cubic 
metre,  the  cost  of  laying  down  pipes,  &c. ,  devolving  on  the  company. 
This  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  boon  to  photographers  who  do  enlarge¬ 
ments  in  the  gay  capital.  The  process  for  making  the  gas  has  been  for 
some  time  no  secret.  It  consists  in  charging  elliptical  retorts  each  with 
300  kilogrammes  of  a  mixture  composed  of  manganate  of  soda  three 
parts  and  oxide  of  copper  one  part,  perfectly  blended  together.  Eight 
such  retorts  are  now  in  working  order  at  the  company’s  manufactory  at 
Pantin.  A  steauqengine  is  used  to  inject  compressed  air  into  the  retorts, 
to  compress  the  gas  in  the  cylinders,  and  also  to  supply  the  necessary 
steam  for  its  disengagement.  One  great  use  of  the  gas  will  be  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  air,  at  times,  in  houses  and  hospitals. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  has  moved  its  quarters  to  No.  20, 
Rue  Louis  le  Grand,  near  the  Place  du  Nouvel  Opera.  The  meetings 
are  held  in  a  room  near  the  top  of  the  building,  but  most  photographers 
are  accustomed  to  mount  stairs,  and  “excelsior”  is  always  their  motto. 

At  the  April  meeting  a  very  interesting  paper  by  M.  Chardon  was 
read  on  the  subject  of  the  collodio-bromide  process,  to  which  he  had 
been  giving  a  thorough  trial.  The  paper  contains  exact  formulae,  and 
Avas  illustrated  by  negatives  and  prints.  I  will  go  into  it  more  at  length 
in  a  future  letter. 

On  the  same  occasion  M.  Davanne  referred  to  my  method  of  intensi¬ 
fying  with  mercury,  followed  by  alkaline  pyro.,  which  we  had  employed 
together  in  his  studio,  and  said  that  it  gave,  even  with  very  feeble 
proofs,  vigorous  images  ;  but  he  recommended  the  following  method  as 
preferable,  since  it  does  not  involve  the  use  of  a  poisonous  compound 
like  corrosive  sublimate: — 

Immerse  the  negative  in  iodine  water  until  the  blacks  have  become 
yellow  throughout — that  is  to  say,  converted  into  iodide  of  silver. 
Then  wash  the  film,  and  pour  over  it  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  after 
which  take  it  into  the  light  and  redevelope  it  with  acid  pyro.  The 
rationale  of  the  process  is  obvious  enough. 

My  strong  remarks  in  a  recent  letter  on  the  use  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  in  photography  were  also  brought  under  notice  by  M.  Aleo,  the 
Secretary,  who  fully  endorsed  them,  whilst  M.  Davanne  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  cyanide  never  ought  to  enter  the  atelier  of  a  photographer 
on  any  pretence  whatever.  He  related  an  anecdote  of  a  member  of  the 
Society  who  had  once  used  cyanide  rather  freely,  and  in  order  to  remove 
the  traces  of  it  from  his  hands  rinsed  them  with  acetic  acid.  The 
fumes  of  prussic  acid  thus  set  free  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and  during 
the  whole  of  one  night  he  was  in  great  danger. 


M.  Aleo  recommended  as  a  good  plate- cleaning  solution  caustic  potash 
dissolved  in  alcohol.  This  very  quickly  removes  the  film  from  old 
plates  that  have  been  varnished.  It  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
tuft  of  cotton  wool  held  in  a  pair  of  common  pincers,  as  it  attacks  the 
skin  of  the  fingers  energetically.  The  method  is  said  to  be  a  very  good 
one  for  cleaning  old  Taupenot  or  albumenised  plates. 

M.  Jeanrenaud  exhibited  an  interesting  series  of  pi’ints  in  natural  and 
artificial  sepia. 

The  following  facts  relating  to  the  reducing  power  of  hydrogen  and 
vapour  of  phosphorus  may  be  suggestive  of  new  printing  processes. 
They  were  published  lately  by  M.  Renault  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  : — 

When  a  jet  of  cold  hydrogen  gas  is  directed  against  a  paper  that  is 
impregnated  with  any  of  the  salts  of  the  oxide  of  silver — such  as  the 
phosphate,  nitrate,  arsenite,  sulphate,  sulphite,  carbonate,  acetate,  oxa¬ 
late,  &c. — the  silver  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  and  blackens 
instantly.  Invisible  characters  traced  upon  the  paper  with  any  of  the 
above  salts  are  immediately  rendered  visible  under  the  action  of  the  gas. 

The  same,  however,  is  not  true  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  iodide, 
cyanide,  or  sulphocyanide  of  silver,  provided  these  be  pure.  Iodide  of 
silver  prepared  with  commercial  iodide  of  potassium  in  general  blackens 
because  the  salt  is  not  pure.  Thus  we  have  a  test  for  the  purity  of  our 
chemicals.  Do  we  desire  to  know  whether  an  emulsion  film  of  collodio- 
bromide  contains  free  nitrate  or  not,  submit  it  to  a  jet  of  hydrogen  and 
the  question  wdll  be  answered  at  once,  the  amount  of  darkening  showing 
the  quantity  of  free  nitrate  present. 

If  we  make  a  drawing  upon  a  paper  which  has  been  impregnated  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  by  means  of  a  pen  or  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  or  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  then  submit  it  to  a  jet  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  we  shall  obtain  a  white  drawing  upon  a  black  ground. 

For  hydrogen  may  be  advantageously  substituted  nitrogen  or  carbonic 
acid,  which  have  been  passed  through  a  tube  containing  fragments  of 
phosphorus.  This  gas,  then,  blackens  not  only  salts  of  the  oxide  of 
silver,  but  also  those  of  mercury  and  of  copper.  Proofs  may  thus  be 
obtained  upon  paper  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  copper.  Hydrogen 
thus  charged  with  phosphorus  is  more  energetic  upon  the  salts  of  silver 
than  either  of  the  other  gases. 

Whilst  reading  a  statement  by  Mr.  Hubbard  to  the  effect  that  his 
composition  photograph,  Stolen  Moments,  had  occupied  much  of  his  time 
and  thoughts  during  nine  months,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  wh ether  it 
would  not  much  better  answer  the  purpose  of  a  man  of  taste  and  senti¬ 
ment,  with  artistic  proclivities,  to  learn  to  be  a  painter  at  once  rather 
than  a  photographer.*  The  other  day,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Gillott’s 
pictures,  from  £3,000  to  £4,000  each  were  given  for  small  pictures  by 
David  Cox  and  Turner — pictures  which  were,  no  doubt,  begun  and 
finished  in  as  many  days,  or  possibly  hours,  as  Stolen  Moments  occupied 
months.  Is  not  composition  photography  a  very  troublesome  and  labo¬ 
rious  way  of  arriving  at  an  inferior  and  all  but  valueless  result — I  speak 
of  its  money  value— as  compared  with  art  proper  ? 

Several  pages  of  this  Journal  have  been  occupied  lately  with  stories  of 
spirit-photographs  and  psychic  force,  and  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  our  craft  firmly  believe  in  such  things.  A  year  or 
two  ago  I  had  three  photographic  portraits  of  myself  taken  in  London  by 
a  professional  gentleman  of  the  first  eminence,  and  they  were  put  aside 
to  be  sent  to  me  by  post  ;  but,  when  the  time  came  for  sending  them, 
behold  only  two  could  be  found,  and  I  gathered  from  some  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  respecting  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  third 
that  he  quite  believed  that  a  spirit  had  made  off  with  it.+  Now  here  is 
a  little  nut  to  crack  for  all  such  as  put  faith  in  spiritual  proceedings  of 
this  sort.  Physiologists  tell  us  that  every  time  we  use  our  muscles  some 
muscular  tissue  is  destroyed,  and  that  every  act  of  our  mind  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  our  brain ;  the  excreted  matter 
being  carried  off  by  means  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  and 
other  organs,  and  the  destruction  being  repaired  by  fresh  material 
brought  to  the  spot  by  the  blood,  the  supply  of  which  is  in  its  turn 
kept  up  by  the  food  we  take.  Thus  our  life  is  a  constant  process  of  con- 
struction  and  obstruction,  and  all  our  acts,  whether  of  the  body  or  the 
mind,  are  dependent  on  this  process  and  cannot  go  on  without  it.  Such 
is  the  fact,  and  it  is  so  certainly  true  that  all  the  evidence  against  it  would 

*  Our  correspondent  is  probably  not  aware  that  Mr.  Hubbard  is  both  a  painter  and 
a  photographer. — Eds. 

t  As  we  are  acquainted  with  the  photographer  referred  to,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
say  that  this  excuse  was  only  made  by  way  of  joke,  as  the  profeisional  in  question 
professes  to  be  a  somewhat  hard-headed  materialist.— Eds. 
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weigh  less  tlian  a  grain  of  sand  if  put  into  a  balance  against  the  whole 
material  universe.  What,  then,  is  a  spirit — a  mind  without  a  brain — 
form  without  substance  ?  a  pure  abstraction,  of  which  we  cannot  even 
conceive  without  a  brain,  a  portion  of  which  must  be  destroyed  in  tbe 
effort.  A  spirit  is  an  abstraction,  just  as  a  mathematical  point.  A  some¬ 
thing  without  magnitude  is  an  abstraction  ;  and  it  is  just  as  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  man  can  see  a  ghost,  or  that  a  spirit  can  sing  a  song, 
or  turn  a  table,  or  have  its  portrait  taken,  as  to  suppose  that  a  man  could 
be  knocked  down  by  a  portion  of  space  falling  upon  his  head,  or  be 
smothered  within  the  folds  of  a  mathematical  surface,  or  be  hung  with 
a  mathematical  line.  How  can  a  pure  abstraction,  an  immaterial  phan¬ 
tom  from  an  ideal  world,  fly  away  with  a  ponderable  body,  or  have  its 
portrait  taken  by  setting  in  motion  waves  of  light  which  act  upon  a  sen¬ 
sitive  film  within  a  camera  ?  Away  with  such  nonsense. 

What  is  psychic  force  ?  First,  we  must  know  what  is  meant  by  force. 
This  the  mathematician  tells  us  is  whatever  changes,  or  tends  to  change, 
the  state  of  a  body’s  rest  or  motion.  There  must  be  a  body,  or  the 
definition  is  not  satisfied.  In  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  force  with¬ 
out  matter.  Psychic  force  is  therefore  a  pure  abstraction.  Take  a  knife; 
first  abstract  the  blade  and  then  the  handle.  What  remains  ?  The  ghost 
of  a  knife,  with  which  you  may  peel  an  apple  or  trim  a  photograph  by 
means  of  psychic  force — a  something  expressed  by  two  words  which 
flatly  contradict  each  other  ! 

The  Paris  salon ,  now  open  in  the  Palais  de  lTndustrie,  contains  this 
year  only  about  2,000  pictures  by  living  artists  as  compai’ed  with  about 
3,000  in  the  previous  salon  of  1870.  Many  works  have  been  rejected, 
and  others  removed  with  the  artists’  consent,  at  the  request  of  the 
Government,  for  political  reasons,  on  account  of  their  reference  to 
recent  events. 

There  is  to  be  a  census  taken  in  France  this  year.  According  to  that 
of  1866  the  population  amounted  to  about  thirty-eight  millions,  of  which 
about  one-half  was  agricultural,  one-fourth  industrial,  one-twclftli  pro¬ 
fessional  and  independent,  and  one-eightieth  commercial. 

Mr.  Whiting  and  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon  are  now  with  me,  and 
we  are  about  to  start  for  a  fortnight’s  photo-yachting  trip,  with  dry 
plates,  some  of  which  are  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s. 

Redon,  June  2,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— -* — 

COLLODIO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  very  interesting 
paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton  in  your  issue  of  this  date,  on  The  Bromide 
of  Silver  Process  with  the  Bath,  in  which,  referring  to  the  origin  of  the 
collodio-bromide  of  silver  process,  he  states  that  Mr.  Bolton  and  myself 
adopted  the  prior  suggestions  of  M.  Alexis  Gaudin  and  Captain  Dixon 
with  respect  to  collodion  emulsions.  Permit  me  to  observe  that  neither 
Mr.  Bolton  nor  myself  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  processes  of  the 
gentlemen  named ;  and,  confessing  that  1  am  still  equally  uninformed  on 
the  matter,  I  claim  with  Mr.  Bolton  the  right  of  independent  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  process,  and  the  origin  of  its  title. 

The  photographic  press  of  1864  and  1865  contains  the  records  of  the 
facts  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  process  as  left  with  the 
public  in  1865,  I  refer  you  to  the  journals  of  those  years,  and  to  the 
beautiful  photographs  24  x  18  inches  by  Mr.  Osmond  R.  Green,  of 
Liverpool,  which  have  received  notice  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal ;  also  to  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  many  of  whom  can  show  pictures  which  will  vie 
with  the  work  of  the  best  wet-plate  photographs. 

The  process  was  published  unreservedly,  and  I  would  not  add  to  the 
length  of  this  communication  but  that  there  has  appeared  lately  a  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  some  who,  having  made  some  trifling  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  working  of  its  details — not  necessarily  improvements — 
claim  apparently  the  discovery  and  paternity  of  the  process. 

Photography  without  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  combined  with  sim¬ 
plicity  and  certainty,  was,  in  1864,  a  stride  in  advance,  and  though  I 
have  been  compelled  for  the  past  seven  years  to  discontinue  my  favourite 
pursuit  by  reason  of  its  effect  on  my  health,  I  take  great  interest  in  its 
progress,  and  no  one  will  be  more  pleased  to  watch  the  improvements 
that  may  be  made.  And  though  Mr.  Bolton  and  myself  are,  perhaps, 
not  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  performance  of  what  was  a  pleasing 
duty — namely,  the  publication  of  the  formula — I  trust  our  names  will 
not  be  “shunted”  in  the  manner  I  have  occasionally  noticed,  by  the 
form  of  expression  which  I  now  quote — “Mr.  So-and-So’s  collodio- 
bromide  process,”  being  applied  to  the  description  of  trifling  matters  of 
detail. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  Sayce. 

Liverpool,  June  7,  1872. 

P.S. — In  the  same  Journal  I  notice  a  remark  as  to  iron  development 
of  dry  collodio-bromide  plates.  The  members  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur 


Photographic  Association  will  remember  my  exhibiting  a  negative  made 
in  1865  by  this  process  used  wet  with  iron  development.  The  exposure 
was  ten  seconds,  with  Grubb’s  six-inch  focus  single  stereo,  lenses  ;  and 
I  am  just  reminded  by  a  friend  that  about  the  same  time  1  used  the 
process  for  portraits  in  the  operating  room  of  a  friendly  professional 
photogi'apher  with  perfect  success. — B.  J.  8. 


THE  BIIOMO- U R ANIUM  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton’s  letter  in  your  Journal  of  the  7th 
mst.  contains  the  following  passage  : — 

“If  I  place  in  a  man’s  hands  certain  tubes  of  colour  wherewith  to  paint  a 
picture  1  am  doing  about  as  much  as  Colonel  Wortley  has  done  in  publishing 
his  incomplete  formula,  and  if  the  man  (happening  to  be  an  artist)  produce  a 
picture,  1  have  no  more  right  to  lay  claim  to  having  taught  him  than  Coloml 
Wortley  has  to  expect  our  gratitude  for  teaching  us  to  produce  dry  plates  more 
rapid  than  wet  ones.” 

Now,  I  have  within  the  last  few  months  used  some  eight  dozen  of 
Colonel  Wortley’s  plates,  both  uranium  and  chloro-bromide,  and  have 
just  got  four  dozen  more  from  him  of  the  uranium  plates.  I  may  there¬ 
fore  presume  to  know  something  as  to  their  working  ;  but  have  refrained 
from  giving  my  experience,  wishing  to  read  the  observations  made  by 
older  dry -plate  workers  than  myself  first  in  your  columns.  The  injustice 
of  the  passage  I  have  just  quoted  from  Mr.  Bolton’s  letter  has,  however, 
induced  me  to  take  up  my  pen. 

Does  Mr.  Bolton  mean  to  say  that  the  production  of  very  rapid  dry 
plates  is  not  an  advantage,  and  a  very  great  one,  to  the  photographic 
world  in  general  ?  And  has  he  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  the  artist  who 
produces  a  good  picture  with  first-rate  colours  (unattainable  elsewhere ) 
is  not  indebted  to  the  artist’s  colourman  who  supplied  him  with  his 
materials  ? 

I,  for  one,  consider  myself  very  much  indebted  to  Colonel  Wortley 
for  supplying  me  with  rapid  plates,  and  all  1  wish  is  that  I  may  always 
be  able  to  procure,  either  from  Colonel  Wortley  or  from  other  source, 
good,  rapid,  and  long-keeping  commercial  plates.  If  such  are  always 
obtainable  I  shall  never  prepare  a  plate  myself. 

Air.  R.  AI.  Gordon  said  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  reference  to  this 
subject : — “These  fellows  are  like  an  ungrateful  beggar  to  whom  you 
give  half -a- crown,  and  who  then  turns  round  and  abuses  you  for  not  giving 
him  live  shillings.”  I  agree  with  Air.  Gordon.  Who  can  wonder  that 
Colonel  Wortley  keeps  back  part  of  his  process  after  receiving  such 
ungrateful  treatment  from  the  photographic  mendicants? 

Let  Air.  Bolton  prepare  more  rapid  and  better  commercial  plates  than 
Colonel  Wortley’s  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  use  them ;  but  I  can  see  there 
is  much  jealousy  and  bad  feeling  raised  by  Colonel  Wortley’s  success 
among  a  certain  section  of  the  photographic  world.  He  will,  however, 

|  1  hope,  persevere  in  spite  of  it. 

I  have  tried  against  the  Wortley  plates  collodio-albumen  and  Liver¬ 
pool  plates,  both  ordinary  and  “rapid.”  The  former  are  by  far  the 
most  rapid — much  more  so  than  the  rapid  Liverpool  plates,  which  are 
pretty  quick,  so  far  as  concerned  the  few  I  have  tried. 

I  have  got  results  with  the  Wortley  plates  that  it  would  have  been 
hopeless  to  try  for  with  any  less  rapid  plates,  and  is  this  no  boon  to 
photographers  ?  Colonel  W ortley  may  rest  easy.  Let  him  produce  first- 
rate  plates  ;  the  public  will  buy  them,  and  his  detractors  may  go  and 
chew  their  cud  of  jealousy  in  a  corner  and  hold  their  tongues. 

I  cannot  close  this  my  first  letter  to  your  Journal  without  expressing 
my  sense  of  the  value  the  two  weekly  photographic  journals  have 
proved  to  me  during  the  last  four  years.  To  them  I  owe  much  of  my 
photographic  knowledge,  and  not  the  least  part  of  their  value  is  due  to 
the  free  liberty  of  discussion  on  various  subjects  of  photographic 
interest. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Bolton  may  be  the  Bolton — Sayce 
and  Bolton — (of  course  a  high  authority  in  emulsion  matters),  but  I  am 
quite  indifferent  to  the  greatness  of  the  authority  I  question,  and  only 
claim  fair  play  by  equal  publicity  in  your  columns. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bedford,  June  10,  1872.  Francis  William  Turton, 

Commander,  Royal  Navy. 

- ♦ - 

DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  comments  on  my  suggestion  for  a  dry-plate 
standard  of  actinism  you  seem  to  imply  that  I  recommended  the  Liver¬ 
pool  plate  only.  I  said,  “any  plates  of  known  quality.”  The  Liverpool 
having  been  longest  in  the  market  is  the  most  generally  known,  but,  of 
course,  any  plate  known  to  be  always  the  same — and  I  believe  the 
Russell  plate  to  be  equally  so  with  the  Liverpool — will  be  equally  as 
expressive  ;  but  I  have  kept  the  latter  two  years  without  deterioration, 
and  know  what  it  is.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

[Mr.  Stillman  is  doubtless  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  plates 
issued  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  of  Birmingham,  have  been  longest  in  the 
market.  We  say  this  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  merits 
of  these  or  any  other  of  the  plates  mentioned. — Eds.] 
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PRINTING  FROM  WEAK  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  last  issue,  among  your  replies  to  correspondents 
there  is  one  to  “  M.  D.,”  who  has  been,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  applying 
for  information  as  to  how  he  can  intensify  a  weak  negative  after  it  has 
been  varnished.  You  recommend  him  before  proceeding  to  re-intensify 
to  remove  the  varnish  by  placing  it  in  a  bath  of  alcohol. 

Some  years  ago  I  used  to  attempt  this  feat,  but  as  often  as  I  attempted 
so  often  I  failed  and  ruined  my  negative.  I  was  thus  obliged  to  try 
some  other  plan.  Supposing  the  negative  to  be  only  “weak,”  having 
detail  sufficient,  “M.  D.”  will  be  astonished  to  see  the  improvement 
effected  by  simply  printing  it  under  a  piece  of  yellow  tissue  paper,  not 
very  deep  in  shade.  I  enclose  a  sample  of  what  I  use.  If  this  should 
not  be  sufficient,  let  him  pour  over  the  hack  of  the  negative  a  coating  of 
varnish  brought  to  the  colour  of  sherry  by  the  addition  of  solution  of 
iodine.  If  that  does  not  suffice,  let  him  re  varnish  the  face  of  the 
negative  with  the  same  varnish.  By  the  time  all  these  are  tried  he  will 
probably  have  driven  all  shadow  from  his  print,  and  will  have  produced 
one  of  exceeding  brilliancy  in  the  “soot  and  whitewash”  style. 

In  revarnishing  with  the  yellow  varnish  I  prefer  to  pour  it  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  hack  of  the  negative,  as  it  can  then  be  removed  entirely, 
if  necessary ;  or,  if  parts  of  the  negative  require  sunning  more  than  the 
rest,  the  varnish  can  be  removed  from  over  these  parts.  When  this  var¬ 
nish  is  poured  over  the  face  of  the  negative  no  alteration  can  be  made. 

All  these  little  dodges  have  been  noticed  in  the  journals,  but  perhaps 
“  M.  D.”  did  not  happen  to  see  them. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Kent. 
June  8,  1872. 

— — 

“STOLEN  MOMENTS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  just  taken  up  your  last  issue,  I  find  in  Notes 
n  Passing  Events  that  the  “  Peripatetic  Photographer”  makes  an  allu- 
ion  to  the  time  Stolen  Moments  took  in  producing,  making  it  appear 
hat  my  whole  time  and  thoughts  had  been  spent  nine  months  in  cogi- 
ating  over  and  bringing  to  maturity  that  picture,  as  though  I  had 
lothing  else  to  do  but  to  devote  my  time  to  that  and  that  only.  He 
eems  to  forget  (or  at  least  makes  no  mention)  of  the  first  part  of  my 
aper,  in  which  I  stated  that  from  five  or  six  in  the  morning  until  dusk 
am  fully  engaged  in  my  ordinary  work,  leaving  but  little  time  for  the 
laking  up  of  pictures. 

Now,  when  this  fact  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  from  twelve  to 
ourteen  hours  a  day  are  occupied  in  daily  work,  I  question  whether  this 
cute  disciple  of  Aristotle  would  not  have  felt  he  had  had  quite  suffi- 
ient  both  for  his  mind  and  hands  without  ever  thinking  of  devoting 
nother  hour  only  to  rest,  much  less  to  the  pleasing  task  of  making  many 
blister  with  sawing  and  planing  in  completing  the  things  which  are  in. 
Although  from  the  commencement  of  Stolen  Moments  to  the  com- 
letion  lingered  out  nine  months,  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have 
evoted  so  much  valuable  time  entirely  to  that,  and  neglected  other  and 
ir  more  profitable  duties.  The  time  occupied  in  designing  and  the 
uilding  up  of  the  picture  was  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  the  time  lost  in 
rocuring  suitable  models  and  furniture.  Still  if  I  could  not  have  pro- 
ured  these  things,  the  picture  should  have  lingered  out  until  now, 
vther  than  I  would  have  posed  my  figures  against  an  inappropriate 
ackground  or  introduced  accessories  out  of  all  keeping,  as  too  many  of 
aese  rapidly-produced  works  are. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

l,  Oxford-street ,  London,  W.,  June  12,  1872.  John  Hubbard. 

— ♦ — 

A  COINCIDENCE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  reading  in  your  Journal  the  paper  read  before  the 
fanchester  Photographic  Society  by  the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechy,  the 
jscription  of  the  drying  box  devised  by  himself  attracted  my  attention, 
id  I  think  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  having  illustrated  the  embryo 
ivention  in  your  Journal  of  Nov.  3,  1871.  “  It  is  two  feet  long,  one  foot 
igh,  by  eight  inches  deep,  made  from  my  design  by  Mr.  Rouch,  of  Lon- 

m. ”  I  fully  admit  nine  inches  of  the  length  of  the  box  to  be  the  rev. 
mtleman’s  design,  for  my  box  is  but  fifteen  inches.  “  It  has  a  false 
)ttom  closely  fitted,”  &c.  ;  so  has  mine.  “On  this  false  bottom  of 
leet  iron  stands  a  movable  rack,”  &c. ;  so  has  mine.  “Underneath 
ie  row  of  plates  there  is  a  brass  tube  one  inch  in  diameter,  in  the 
>ttom  of  which  are  twenty-four  holes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
t  which  fresh  air  is  admitted  underneath,”  &c.  Read  “a  wooden 
ough,  two  inches  square,”  and  that  will  be  mine.  “A  magic  lantern 
limney,  two  inches  diameter,  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  box.”  Trans- 
ise  this  into  a  “three  inches’  trap  as  applied  to  magic  lanterns  instead 

a  chimney,”  and  you  can  realise  mine.  “A  little  heat  is  applied  by 
sans  of  a  burner  (Bunsen)  under  the  iron  plate.”  My  primitive  notion 
a  paraffine  lamp  for  this  purpose  deserves  to  be  superseded. 

Now,  the  inquiry  may  be — Where  does  the  coincidence  come  in  ?  My 
swer  to  that  is  that  Mr.  Rouch,  of  London,  borrowed  my  box  a  few 
ieks  ago  to  enable  him  to  execute  an  order  for  a  similar  article. 

The  rev.  gentleman  finishes  his  description  of  his  box,  and  reverts  to 
e  excess  of  silver  in  the  collodio-bromide  film.  Having  accidentally 
t  a  plate  into  the  ale  preservative  without  washing,  and  did  not 


obtain  the  fog  he  was  looking  for,  he  asks  everybody  or  anybody, 
“What  about  excess  of  silver?”  knowing  photographers  always  add  a 
little  silver  to  a  beer  preservative  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  down  the 
chloride  that  is  found  in  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  samples  of  that 
article ;  such,  at  least,  has  been  my  practice.  Free  silver  in  the  film 
and  free  silver  on  the  film  are  immeasurably  different  in  every  way. 
Where  all  the  free  bromide  in  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion  is  converted, 
and  having  free  silver  present,  that  is  the  proper  condition  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fog,  if  it  be  desired.  If  but  a  trace  of  free  bromide  be 
present  a  gum  preservative  may  be  saturated  with  nitrate  of  silver 
almost  to  crystallisation,  and  the  development  of  the  negative  will  be  as 
free  from  fog  as  can  be ;  the  silver  in  the  preservative  will  neither  aid 
nor  retard  the  exposure.  I  do  not  raise  the  question  of  excess  of  silver 
in  the  emulsion,  because  I  have  succeeded  with  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  first- 
published  formula  and  other  modifications  of  it ;  but  the  function  of 
free  silver  in  a  preservative  is  clear  enough  to  me  through  experiment 
with  it. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  J.  W.  Gough. 

London ,  June  10,  1872. 


SCOTTISH  BADINAGE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  I  read  from  week  to  week  the  scholarly  and  scien¬ 
tific  acumen  of  your  own  leaders  and  comprehensive  summaries,  the 
well-informed  ability  of  your  home  and  foreign  correspondents,  and 
gratefully  digest  the  valuable  information  supplied  by  your  able  con¬ 
tributors  generally,  I  must  take  exception  to  some  of  the  “communica¬ 
tions  ”  that  have  lately  appeared  from  some  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society,  and  I  must  attribute  their  insertion  in  your 
valuable  columns  less  to  their  intrinsic  excellence  and  special  bearing 
on  photography  than  to  your  own  courtesy  and  forbearance.  I  blush 
for  my  countrymen. 

One  of  these  erudite  gentlemen  lately  discovered  that  the  sun  had  a 
pique  at  his  compatriots  in  general,  and  Rob  Roy  in  particular,  and, 
with  genuine  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum,  indignantly  asked  in 
your  columns,  if  the  source  of  light  “did  not  lie”  (sic)  in  delineating 
the  kilt  of  his  freebooting  countrymen  ?  The  ludicrous  absurdity  of 
the  question,  so  grotesquely  put,  set  some  of  us  in  a  roar  over  our 
usquebaugh.  Had  the  writer  asked  any  of  the  homely  readers  of  Good 
Words,  he  would  have  been  informed  that  Sir  David  Brewster,  years 
ago,  popularly  explained  in  its  columns  (albeit  without  imputing  men¬ 
dacity  to  the  sun)  the  optical  illusion  which  takes  place  in  steadily 
looking  at  a  succession  of  regular  squares. 

Another  of  our  northern  lights  amuses  himself  and  delights  his 
fellow-members  by  complacently  asking  What  is  Fine  Art?  Does  it 
Include  Photography  ?  as  if  anyone  whose  time  was  realisable  would 
read  any  more  of  the  article  than  the  title.  He  might  as  well  say, 
mental  philosophy,  does  it  include  phrenology  ?  Gastronomy,  does  it 
include  market  gardening  ?  or  do  articles  of  taste  include  cookery  ? 

A  third  denizen  of  our  modern  Athens,  apparently  not  much  enlight¬ 
ened  by  the  lucubrations  of  his  fellow-lecturer,  very  properly  assumes 
the  negative  to  the  proposition,  and  modestly  entitles  his  contribution, 
On  Photography  in  Relation  to  the  Fine  Arts.  The  modesty,  however, 
ends  with  the  title,  and  we  are  treated  to  some  very  commonplace 
criticisms  on  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  late  Scottish  Academy,  without 
one  valuable  photographic  hint.  The  picture  of  one  unfortunate  painter 
is  “a  glaring  specimen — bad,  very  bad,  with  not  a  single  good  quality 
to  redeem  it.”  Of  course  the  hanging  committee  must  be  blockheads  to 
admit  it.  Even  the  president  must  shake  in  his  shoes  at  the  scathing 
insinuation  that  he  paints  his  pictures  from  photographs  ! 

I  trust  that  future  contributions  from  Edinburgh  will  rise  to  the 
level  of  London  and  the  status  of  your  well-conducted  Journal,  and 
that  the  writers  will  soon  be  able  to  distinguish  between  things  that 
differ. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Adam  W.  Steele. 

8,  Bernard-street,  Leith,  May  23,  1872. 

[Now,  although  we  insert  the  above,  we  must  enter  a  quiet  protest 
against  the  statements  made  relative  to  the  value  of  the  contributions 
made  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  “  Comparisons  are 
odious,”  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  existing  society  before  which 
so  many  really  valuable  papers  have  been  read  as  that  connected  with 
the  “modern  Athens;”  indeed,  our  present  number  bears  testimony 
to  this  fact. — Eds.] 


Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. — On  the  21st  of  August 
next  the  exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  opened.  Those  who  intend 
to  exhibit  photographs  ought  to  write  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Collings,  F.  G.  S. , 
Secretary,  Polytechnic  Institution,  Falmouth,  for  the  requisite  forms 
which  are  being  supplied.  The  prizes  offered  to  photographers  are  as 
follow: — For  the  best  composition  landscape,  a  silver  medal;  for  the 
second  best  ditto,  a  bronze  medal.  For  the  best  untouched  landscape 
(sky  may  be  printed  in),  a  silver  medal;  for  the  second  best  ditto,  a 
bronze  medal.  For  the  best  landscape  from  one  negative,  a  silver 
medal ;  for  the  second  best  ditto,  a  bronze  medal.  Silver  medals  are 
also  offered  for  the  best  untouched  enlargement  and  the  best  portrait  or 
group,  with  bronze  medals  for  the  second  best  ditto.  Full  particulars 
will  be  supplied  on  application  as  above. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Capt.  Tuhton. — The  whites  of  the  unfixed  prints  have  not  deteriorated. 

John  B.  Brown. — For  photographing  engravings  no  other  precaution  is 
necessary  than  to  use  an  old  iodised  collodion,  and  have  all  the  other  chemi¬ 
cals  in  such  a  condition  as  to  give  a  picture  of  great  clearness  and  intensity. 

A  Brother  in  Distress.— We  know  the  lens  to  which  you  refer  as  now 
being  your  property,  as  we  have  often  seen  it  sold  and  resold  at  one  of  our 
auction  rooms.  Our  opinion  of  it  is  that  the  brass  work  alone  is  genuine,  all 
the  rest  being  fictitious. 

A  Constant  Reader  (Manchester)  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  we  have  at 
our  command  a  complete  set  of  portrait  lenses  of  the  various  London  makers, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  put  the  series  of  questions  that  he  has  done.  It 
will  probably  surprise  him  very  much  to  be  informed  that  among  the  various 
portrait  lenses  in  our  possession  only  one  bears  the  name  of  a  London  maker, 
and  it  is  not  our  own  property,  being  borrowed  for  a  special  experiment. 
“A  Constant  Reader”  will  therefore  please  remodel  his  query. 

An  American  Visitor  thinks  that  Colonel  Wortley’s  letter  in  last  number, 
if  written  with  the  intention  of  exciting  a  prejudice  against  Mr.  Stillman  as 
an  American,  will  fail  in  doing  so,  as  English  photographers  are  men  who 
understand  that  science  has  no  nationality.  Acquainted,  as  we  are,  with 
both  the  gentlemen  named,  we  think  that  the  idea  of  “  Visitor  ”  relative  to 
any  attempt  to  prejudice  any  person  on  account  of  his  nationality  is  quite 
foreign  to  Colonel  Wortley’s  intention. 

An  Experimentalist.— An  alkaline  solution,  or  infusion,  of  malt  was  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr.  Peat,  of  Edinburgh,  a  few  years  ago;  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  person  who  tried  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  who  tried  it  with  such  a 
degree  of  success  as  to  warrant  its  being  adopted.  Fogging  was  said  to  result 
from  the  alkaline  addition  to  the  infusion.  Malt  wort,  when  used  alone,  we 
know  answers  well  as  a  preservative,  and  so  does  any  of  the  beers  and  ales 
of  commerce,  except  those  to  which  a  quantity  of  salt  has  been  added. 

C.  S. — The  photographic  opera-glass  respecting  which  you  write  is  not  at  all  an 
opera-glass  according  to  the  usual  meaning  of  that  term,  but  it  is  in  reality  a 
camera  having  twosbodies,  made  out  of  the  mounting  or  body  of  a  rather 
large  opera-glass.  One  side  or  barrel  of  it  is  used  for  focussing  with,  and 
the  other  is  so  adapted  as  to  hold  a  sensitive  dry  plate  which  shall  be  in 
sharp  focus  with  its  lens,  when  on  the  ground  glass  in  the  other  tube  the 
lens  belonging  to  it  gives  a  sharp  focus.  The  mechanical  adjustments  of 
this  instrument  are  very  ingenious,  but  the  plates  are  too  small  except  for 
producing  enlargements  from  them  subsequently. 

George  Usherwood.— 1.  The  oxymel  process,  although  a  somewhat  slow, 
is  a  very  sure,  one ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  dry  process, 
we  would  not  recommend  it  as  strongly  as  we  would  one  of  the  latter.  If 
the  slightly  tacky  surface  that  it  possesses  does  not  incommode  you  it  will 
probably  answer  your  purpose  well  enough.— 2.  Oxymel  is  composed  of  dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar  and  honey  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  then  subjecting  the  mixture  to  heat  in 
an  evaporating  dish  until  of  a  syrupy  consistence.  To  use  it :  dilute  slightly 
with  water,  and  apply  it  to  a  plate  which,  after  having  been  collodionised 
and  excited,  is  washed  comparatively  free  from  Ditrate  of  silver. 
Subaltern.— -The  sample  of  india-rubber  forwarded  is  good,  and  quite  suited 
for  dissolving.  Let  it  be  cut  into  shreds  and  placed  for  two  or  three  days  in 
pure  benzole,  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The  bottle  containing 
it  should  be  occasionally  shaken.  It  will  facilitate  solution  if  the  outside  of 
the  rubber  be  pared  away,  as  that  portion  will  certainly  prove  to  be  insoluble, 
and  even  with  this  precaution  some  portions  will  not  dissolve,  but  will  remain 
in  the  liquid,  or,  more  probably,  will  slowly  sink  to  the  bottom.  Careful 
decantation,  or,  at  any  rate,  filtration,  through  a  little  wool  or  tow  will  effect 
a  separationof  the  insoluble  matter.  After  making  the  solution  as  strong  as 
you  can,  it  may  be  still  further  thickened  by  removing  the  stopper  from  the 
bottle  and  setting  it  in  a  warm  place.  In  this  way  a  very  thick  solution 
may  be  obtained. 

S.  S.  Crewdson  (Ulverston). — This  correspondent  writes  at  some  length, 
animadverting  upon  those  wiio  do  not  publish  their  opinion  of  the  use  of 
uranium  in  bromide  of  silver  emulsions ;  but  he  puts  himself  out  of  court 
•  by  stating  that  he  has  tried  it  several  times,  while  he,  too,  thus  assumes  his 
place  among  those  against  whom  his  strictures  are  directed.  He  suggests 
that  a  testimonial  be  got  up  for  one  of  the  gentlemen  whose  name  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  introduction  of  the  collodio-bromide  process,  and  that  the 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  head  a  subscription  list  for 
that  purpose.  Had  our  correspondent  given  a  detailed  account  of  his  own 
experience  in  emulsion  processes  we  should  willingly  have  published  his 
letter. 

J.  Smith  Aldridge. — We  quite  agree  with  you  as  far  as  you  go  in  your  con¬ 
demnation  of  wire  corners  for  the  dark  slide  being  made  of  impure  metal. 
There,  however,  our  mutual  agreement  terminates,  for  we  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  very  shallow  policy  that  would  advise  the  use  of  plated 
German  silver  wire  or  varnished  iron  wire  as  a  substitute  for  that  which 
both  theory  und  experience  assert  to  be  the  correct  thing,  viz.,  silver  wire. 
It  appears  quite  astonishing  to  us  how  photographers  can  be  found  who  will 
for  a  single  day  put  up  with  such  veritable  makeshifts  as  those  we  have 
indicated,  when  by  the  expenditure  of  a  shilling  they  can  get  as  much  pure 
silver  wire  as  will  provide  proper  corners  for  all  their  dark  frames.  The 
adage  “  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish”  applies  to  such  a  short-sighted  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Spirit-Photography. — Mr.  Samuel  Guppy,  writing  to  us  on  this  subject 
apropos  of  some  remarks  in  a  contemporary,  to  the  effect  that  imposture  was 
manifest  in  all  such  photographs  as  had  come  under  his  attention,  conceives 
that  the  editor  had  been  remiss  in  writing  on  the  subject  without  having  made 
a  more  comprehensive  examination.  So  far  as  he  (Mr.  Guppy)  is  concerned, 
there  are  only  five  photographs  of  this  kind  the  genuineness  of  which  he 


will  vouch  for.  Mr.  Guppy  further  says : — “  I  beg  you  to  remark,  and  not  to 
let  out  of  sight,  that  in  the  cases  complained  of  as  imposture  the  sitter  is 
always  an  innocent  party.  It  is  the  sitter  who  is  imposed  on—  that  is,  the 
sitter  sees  on  development  another  figuro  besides  himself,  in  the  production  of 
which  he  had  no  connivance  whatever.  It  cannot  hold  water,  in  any  argu¬ 
ment,  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  go  to  an  unknown  photographer,  in  the  out- 
of-the-way  region  of  Holloway-road,  where  the  practice  of  photography  is. 
generally  united  with  either  a  cigar  or  toy  and  stationery  shop,  to  pay  j  o„ 
for  a  dozen  photographs,  and  assist  and  connive  in  putting  a  lay  figure  be¬ 
hind  them  to  personify  a  spirit.  They  could  take  their  lay  figure  to  uny 
photographer  in  Regent-street,  and  do  that  When,  therefore,  the  spirit 
figure  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  not  bo  produced  (and  developed  at 
once)  without  the  connivance  of  the  6itter,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  concede 
that  the  photograph  is  one  of  a  being  invisible  to  ordinary  mental  eyes  than 
to  assumo  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  go,  absolutely  without  motive, 
and  pay  12s.  a  dozen  for  what  Mr.  Henderson  offers  at  5s.  a  dozen;  for  if  I 
carry  a  lay  figure  with  me  and  go  to  Mr.  Henderson  and  employ  him  to 
make  for  me  a  dozen  cartes  de  visile,  and  if  I  say — ‘  Instead  of  your  ordinary 
background  I  have  brought  ono  for  myself,’  Mr.  Henderson  can  have  no 
objection.  It  is  all  the  same  to  him  what  background  I  choose.  Now,  in 
all  theso  five  photographs  the  white  spirit  is  behind  the  sitters;  and  you 
justly  remark,  in  the  number  for  March  28— *  Some  expert  professional  pho¬ 
tographers’  friends  who  have  seen  the  picture  aro  of  opinion  that  the  light 
female  figure  could  not  have  been  placed  on  the  negative  by  any  known 
system  of  double  printing,  and  hence  think  that  at  tho  time  of  the  negative 
being  taken  the  figure  must  have  been  standing  bohind  the  sitter.’  And  so 
it  was.  Perhaps  I  have  not  stated  the  case  so  clearly  as  to  convince  your 
readers,  as  well  as  your  contemporary,  that  they  have  not  given  due  attention 
to  the  subject;  I  therefore  add : — A  and  B,  accompanied  by  the  spirit  C,  go  to 
the  photographer  D.  Now,  for  the  nonce  we  will  allow  the  spirit  C  to  bo  a 
visible  material  ‘  woman  in  white.’  A  and  B  place  themselves  alternately 
the  one  behind  and  the  other  before  a  transparent  screen,  through  which  tho 
one  not  being  photographed  can  clearly  see  the  one  sitting  for  that  operation 
during  the  whole  time.  Tho  photographer  D,  in  focussing,  must  see  that  the 
‘  woman  in  white  ’  is  not  behind  the  sitter;  and  if  even,  having  uncovered  the 
lens  and  turned  his  back,  the  ‘  woman  in  white  ’  stepped  behind  the  sitter, 
she  must  have  been  visible  to  A,  who  was  behind  B  while  ho  was  taken, 
and  to  B,  who  was  behind  A  during  that  circumstance,  and,  presuming  no 
material  ‘  woman  in  white  ’  to  bo  present,  it  would  have  been  totally  im¬ 
possible  for  the  photographer,  supposing  him  inclined  to  play  tricks  by  any 
manipulations  (either  before  or  after  taking)  in  his  studio,  to  try  to  put  a 
white  figure  behind  the  dark  figure  of  the  sitter,  because  the  white  figure  is 
produced  by  a  dense  mass  of  salts  of  silver,  the  dark  clothes  of  the  sitter  by 
the  transparency  of  the  glass  from  the  absence  of  crystals,  and  the  white 
figure,  whether  superposed  before  or  after  taking  the  sitter,  would  always 
appear  in  front.  Therefore,  if  imposture  there  was  in  these  five  pictures,  it 
was  on  the  part  of  me  and  my  wife,  for  Mr.  Hudson  could  not  have  done  it; 
and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  asking  your  contemporary  either  to  show  that 
there  is  *  imposture  manifest  ’  in  these  photographs,  or  to  admit  that  they 
have  ‘  not  come  under  his  attention.’  Editors  aro  the  pleasantest  fellows  in 
the  world,  but  they  want  looking  after,  otherwise,  like  photographers,  they 
are  apt  to  give  false  impressions.” 

In  Our  Next.— A.  E.  Lesage :  Thomas  Johnson;  George  Patterson. 

In  Type.— Colonel  Wortley’s  reply  to  Dr.  Markham;  communications  by 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  W.  B.  Bolton,  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. ;  Thos. 
Dugdale;  Photo.  (Devonport),  &c.,  &c. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Weeks  ending  June  12M,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ESTIMATION  OF  EXCESS  OF  SILVER  IN  AN  EMULSION,  &c. 
A  correspondent  some  time  ago  wished  to  know  whether  any  con¬ 
venient  volumetric  process  for  estimating  silver  in  a  bath  or  other 
solution  could  be  employed  in  which  a  strong  colour  change 
occurred,  and  the  end  of  the  reaction  in  this  way  is  more  easily 
seen  than  in  the  ordinary  methods.  We  have  used  the  following 
process  for  a  long  time,  and  with  such  satisfactory  results  that  it 
seems  desirable  to  describe  it  in  detail,  as  it  appears  to  exactly  meet 
the  wants  of  our  correspondent.  The  process  is  one  well  known  to 
chemists  for  the  estimation  of  very  minute  quantities  of  silver,  and 
consists  in  the  addition  of  a  deep  blue  solution  of  the  so-called 
iodide  of  starch  to  a  liquid  known  to  contain  the  silver. 

The  iodide  of  starch  is  prepared  by  taking  ten  grains  of  iodine  and 
eighty  grains  of  starch,  working  them  into  a  paste  by  rubbing  well  in 
a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  water.  The  paste  is  put  into  a  common 
Florence  flask,  the  latter  closed  with  a  cork,  and  put  into  a  vessel  of 
boiling  water  and  heated  for  about  an  hour.  The  substance  in  the 
flask  is  now  rinsed  out  into  a  dish  and  boiled  with  a  pint  of  water  for 
a  short  time.  The  bluish  compound  dissolves,  a  strongly-coloured 
liquid  being  produced.  The  solution  is  now  filtered  and  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  strength  of  the  solution  of  iodine — that  is  to  say,  the  amount 
of  silver  it  is  capable  of  precipitating — is  easily  ascertained  by  dis¬ 
solving  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ten  ounces  of  water.  One 
fluid  ounce  of  this  liquid  will  contain  exactly  half-a-grain  of  silver. 
This  is  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  an  accurately-known  but  very 
small  amount  of  the  silver  salt,  since  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
error  in  weighing  half-a-grain  is  likely  to  occur  as  in  weighing  ten 
grains  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  each  half-grain  is  affected  by  but  one- 
twentieth  of  the  original  error. 

Take  one  ounce  of  the  silver  solution,  containing,  as  we  have 
already  said,  half-a-grain  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  neutralise  any  free 
acid  by  the  addition  of  a  little  “  precipitated  chalk;”  a  small  excess 
of  the  latter  does  no  harm.  Now  place  the  iodide  of  starch  solution 
in  any  of  the  burettes  or  graduated  tubes  usually  sold  for  work  of 
this  kind,  and  add  with  frequent  stirring  the  iodide  of  starch  to  the 
silver  solution.  The  deep  blue  liquid  is  immediately  decolourised  as 
it  falls  into  the  silver  solution,  iodide  of  silver  being  at  the  same 
time  thrown  down.  The  addition  of  the  blue  solution  is  continued 
until  the  colour  ceases  to  disappear ;  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  then 
reached  and  all  the  silver  precipitated.  The  volume  of  the  blue 
liquid  used  of  course  corresponds  exactly  to  half-a-grain  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Owing  to  the  very  deep  colour  of  the  iodide  of  starch 
solution,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  decolourised  by  the  silver,  the 
process  requires  only  the  most  ordinary  care  in  order  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  strength  of  the  iodine  solution  having  once 
been  ascertained,  it  can,  of  course,  be  used  for  estimating  silver  in 
any  ordinary  liquid  likely  to  be  used  in  photographic  work. 

It  is  necessary  in  employing  the  above  solution  that  the  silver  to  be 
estimated  should  not  be  too  large  in  quantity.  For  instance :  if  a 
bath  supposed  to  contain  nearly  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  has  to  be 
tested,  two  drachms  of  it  are  diluted  up  to  ten  ounces,  and  one  ounce 
of  this  solution  taken  for  analysis,  tire  chalk  added  and  also  the 


iodine  as  directed.  The  results  should  then  be  multiplied  by  forty, 
in  order  to  give  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  contained  in  one 
ounce  of  the  bath  tested. 

This  is  a  particularly  useful  method  for  application  to  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  free  nitrate  in  an  emulsion.  If  the  amount  of  the  latter 
suspected  to  be  present  be  large,  two  drachms — if  small,  half-an-ounce, 
is  shaken  up  with  water,  and  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  made  up  to  ten 
ounces.  One  ounce  is  filtered  clear,  and  the  silver  estimated  as  above. 
In  this  way  the  real  excess  of  silver  in  the  emulsions  can  be  easily 
and  very  accurately  determined  ;  and  even  the  amount  of  silver 
extracted  by  water  from  a  dry-plate  film  can  be  also  easily  estimated 


ENLARGEMENTS  FROM  LARGE  NEGATIVES. 
Concerning  enlargements,  “  Flow  is  it,”  writes  a  friend,  “  that  the 
Americans  can  produce  enlargements  from  larger  negatives  than  we 
can?”  Now,  first  of  all,  we  are  inclined  to  dispute  the  alleged  fact. 
We  have  seen  several  excellent  enlargements  that  had  been  produced 
in  the  New  World,  but,  without  exception,  they  were  all  obtained 
from  small,  not  from  large,  negatives. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  correspondent  referred  to  is 
another,  namely,  “  What  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  an  enlargement, 
positive  or  negative,  from  a  large  negative  ?”  As  respects  this  query 
everything  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  a  “  large”  negative.  We 
shall,  however,  presume  that  an  ordinary  negative  for  producing  an 
enlargement  is  one  of  quarter-plate  size,  or,  to  put  it  more  definitely, 
a  plate  of  the  dimensions  of  4J  X  84.  and  that  of  a  “  large”  size,  is 
one  of  a  cabinet,  a  half-plate,  or  even  a  w'hole-plate,  size.  Now,  can 
enlargements  from  negatives  of  the  latter  size  be  obtained  of  a  better 
quality  in  America  or  elsewhere  than  those  executed  in  this  country  ? 
Certainly  not.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  an  assertion  based  011  our 
knowledge  of  the  productions  of  each  country,  and  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  cannot  be  proved  without  the  production,  side  by  side,  of 
the  works  of  the  respective  nationalities. 

Rather  than  indulge  in  invidious  comparisons,  which  can  do  no 
good,  we  prefer  here  to  give  what  we  consider  the  best  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  an  enlargement  from  a  large  negative.  We  assume  at  start¬ 
ing  that  the  method  of  enlarging  by  either  the  solar  camera  or  the 
magic  lantern  is  not  at  the  command  of  the  operator;  indeed,  no 
lantern  now  obtainable  commercially  would  be  at  all  suitable  for 
such  a  purpose,  as  the  condensors  wmild  have  to  be  by  far  too  large — 
so  large,  indeed,  as  to  be  impracticable,  having  a  due  regard  to  the 
angle,  and  therefore  the  power,  of  the  light. 

We  have  seen  many  enlargements  produced  from  negatives  of 
whole-plate  size  by  the  following  means: — Having  the  negative 
placed  in  an  aperture  in  the  shutter  of  the  window  of  the  operating 
room,  it  is  backed  up  by  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper  stretched 
perfectly  flat,  and  arranged  at  such  an  angle  or  slope  as  to  receive  a 
full  body  of  light,  which  is  reflected  through  the  negative  on  to  the 
lens  of  the  camera,  which  must  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  negative  as  to  be  a  little  more  than  the  solar  focus  of  the  lens. 
Disregarding  now  the  camera  itself — for  we  assume  the  dark  room  to 
be,  for  the  nonce,  the  camera — and  placing  either  a  ground  glass  or  a 
|  fine  sheet  of  framed  cardboard  in  the  focus  of  the  object  glass,  and 
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in  which  a  sharp  and  enlarged  image  of  the  negative  will  now  be 
found,  we  are  at  once  put  in  possession  of  the  means  of  making  an 
enlarged  image  of  extreme  simplicity.  Into  the  details  of  this  we 
need  not  here  enter,  as  any  intelligent  reader  will  readily  perceive  the 
means  of  fixing  either  on  the  negative  plate  or  the  sensitive  paper 
an  enlargement  produced  to  any  desired  scale. 

Our  object  at  present  is  merely  to  show  that  the  production  of  an 
enlargement  either  from  a  large  or  from  a  small  negative  need  not 
be  attended  with  any  expense,  or  the  employment  of  any  special 
appliance  beside  that  at  the  command  of  every  person. 


NOTES  ON  THE  POLARISATION  OF  LIGHT. 

It  is  only  courteous  to  Mr.  Warner  that  we  should  wait  for  his 
explanation  of  certain  expressions  concerning  the  polarisation  of 
light  made  use  of  by  him  in  his  paper  recently  published,  which 
expressions  have  elicited  appeals  from  correspondents  that  Mr. 
Warner  might  be  induced  to  tender  some  explanation  of  his  meaning. 
Pending  the  desired  elucidation — which  we  trust  Mr.  Warner,  in 
justice  to  himself,  will  make — we  shall  here  offer  a  few  observations 
on  the  subject  of  polarisation  generally,  leaving  for  Mr.  Warner  the 
treatment  of  that  particular  phase  of  it  which  refers  to  the  effect  of 
“  clouds  ”  in  polarising  the  light  by  which  a  landscape  is  illuminated. 
This  article  will,  indeed,  be  composed  of  a  series  of  replies  to  letters 
we  have  received  on  the  subject  within  the  last  fortnight. 

Assuming  that  light  is  the  result  of  an  undulatory  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  assuming  further  that  the  undulations  move  in 
both  a  vertical  and  in  a  horizontal  direction,  when  the  beam  is 
divested  of  its  motion  in  any  one  of  these  directions  it  is  said  to  be 
polarised.  This  change  can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  various 
media,  and  instruments  for  polarising  light  are  readily  obtainable. 

A  beam  of  light  thus  modified  ceases  to  present  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  reflection  and  transmission.  The  difference,  then, 
between  an  ordinary  and  a  polarised  ray  is  that  the  former  combines 
both  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  vibratory  motions,  while  in  the 
polarised  ray  there  is  only  one  of  these  motions. 

We  have  said  that  light  can  be  polarised  by  the  action  of 
various  media.  Some  of  these  act  by  reflection,  some  by  refraction, 
and  in  some  both  methods  are  combined.  The  best  example  of  the 
latter  kind  is  a  parcel  of  about  ten  clean  photographic  plates,  which, 
if  held  directly  facing  the  beam  of  light  to  be  experimented  upon, 
will  absorb  some  and  transmit  the  rest  without  the  beam  undergoing 
any  other  change.  But  if,  instead  of  holding  the  bundle  of  plates 
directly  facing  the  beam,  it  be  presented  to  it  in  an  oblique  manner 
— the  best  angle  being  one  of  56°  towards  the  light— the  light  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  polarised  beams,  one  half  passing  through 
the  plates  and  emerging  in  a  polarised  condition,  the  other  half 
being  reflected  from  the  incident  surfaces  and  also  polarised.  One 
of  these  is  designated  the  “  ordinary  ray,”  and  the  other  the  “  extra¬ 
ordinary  ray.”  With  a  batch  of  plates  such  as  we  have  here  de¬ 
scribed  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  polarised  light  can  be  shown  • 
and  the  demonstrating  lanterns  of  the  majority  of  lecturers  on 
science  are  fitted  up  with  polariscopes  of  this  description. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  seen  an  example  of  what  is  termed 
double  refraction  by  looking  at  any  object  through  Iceland  spar, 
which  is  a  crystallised  carbonate  of  lime.  When  a  piece  of  the 
spar  is  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  printed  paper  or  any  other  well- 
marked  object,  two  images  of  that  object  or  print  will  be  seen,  each 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  small  degree.  If  the  rhomb  of  spar 
be  turned  slowly  round  with  the  same  face  resting  on  the  paper,  one 
of  the  images  will  be  seen  revolving  round  the  other.  By  judiciously 
sawing  the  rhomb  of  spar  in  two  and  cementing  the  surfaces  with 
Canadian  balsam,  one  of  these  double  images  may  be  entirely  got 
rid  of ;  and  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar  thus  treated,  and  which  is  now 
well  known  all  over  the  world  as  a  Nicol’s  prism,  forms  the  means  by 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  experiments  with  polarised  light  are 
at  present  made.  This  simple  piece  of  apparatus  is  most  extensively 
used  wherever  light  and  its  various  phenomena  form  the  subject  of 
research.  No  microscope  of  the  better  class  is  considered  to  be 
complete  unless  it  has  a  polariscope  attached  to  it. 


The  polarisation  of  light  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  chemical 
investigation.  A  few  days  ago  a  friend  called  upon  us  with  two 
bottles  of  similar  size  and  appearance  filled  respectively  with 
aqueous  solutions  of  bromide  of  cadmium  and  bromide  of  ammo¬ 
nium,  and  the  labels  on  which  he  suspected  had  got  “mixed  up" 
just  before  being  pasted  on,  leaving  him  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  were  properly  labelled.  Instead  of  subjecting  one  of  the  solu¬ 
tions  to  an  analytical  chemical  test,  as  had  been  suggested,  we 
merely  placed  one  drop  from  each  of  the  bottles  upon  a  small  plate 
of  glass,  warmed  it  slightly  to  start  the  crystallisation  and  examine 
the  two  crystallising  solutions  with  the  polariscope.  In  less  than 
thirty  seconds  after  placing  the  glass  slide  on  the  stage  of  the 
instrument  we  were  enabled  to  indicate,  in  the  most  definite  manner, 
which  was  the  cadmium  salt  and  which  the  ammonium.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  uses  to  which  a  polariscope  may  be  put  by  the 
photographer. 

We  might  find  much  to  say  on  the  influence  of  polarised  light 
upon  a  landscape,  viewed  pictorially ;  but  for  the  present  we  shall 
defer  making  any  observations  on  the  subject,  and  this  the  more 
especially  as  Mr.  Warner  is  just  now  assumed  to  be  in  possession  of 
this  field  of  research. 


Several  correspondents  have  from  time  to  time  made  inquiries 
respecting  the  means  for  obtaining  a  solution  of  tannin  which  should 
at  once  be  clear ;  for,  in  spite  of  filtration  even  more  than  once,  such 
a  solution  oftens  remains  somewhat  turbid.  A  friend  informs  us 
that  he  can  always  obtain  a  solution  of  tannin  of  the  utmost  clearness 
by  mixing  with  it  a  little  white  of  egg  and  then  filtering.  The  half 
of  the  white  of  one  egg,  previously  beaten  up,  is  dissolved  in  half 
a  pint  of  distilled  water,  and  in  this  water  an  ounce  of  tannin  is  then 
dissolved.  When  solution  has  taken  place  the  liquid  is  filtered,  with 
the  result  stated  above. 

In  a  work  recently  published,  entitled  The  Great  Industries  of  the 
United  States,  an  article  is  devoted  to  photography,  and  in  addition 
to  giving  an  extremely  sketchy  account  of  the  ordinary  processes, 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  art  is  included.  The  latter  is  tolera¬ 
bly  accurate,  with  one  remarkable  exception,  and  to  this  we  now 
draw  attention.  It  is  stated  that  the  albumen  for  glass  was  replaced 
by  collodion  at  the  suggestion  of  Le  Gray ;  but  no  mention  of  Mr. 
Archer’s  name  occurs  in  the  work.  We  regret  to  find  the  discovery 
of  our  countryman  set  aside  even  yet.  We  thought  so  much  had 
been  written  upon  the  subject  that  mistakes,  or  rather  misapplication 
of  credit,  could  not  have  taken  place,  yet  we  find  in  the  work  above 
mentioned,  which  professes  to  come  before  the  public  with  considera¬ 
ble  authority,  the  name  of  Archer  is  not  only  ignored,  but  the  credit 
of  his  remarkable  application  of  collodion  is  given  wholly  to  another. 
The  book  we  have  just  referred  to  contains  the  statement  that  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  photography  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  annual  production 
of  prints  in  all  probability  exceeds  fifty  millions.  The  latter  esti¬ 
mate  appears  to  be  too  high,  since  little  or  no  allowance  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  the  number  of  prints  larger  than  carte  size 
produced. 


AN  OBSCURE  CHAPTER  ON  FOGGING. 

Of  all  the  ills  that  photography  is  heir  to  none  is  more  annoyingly 
persistent  in  its  attacks  upon  amateurs  and  professionals  alike,  and 
none  more  easy  and  none  more  difficult  to  cure,  than  fog  in  its  many 
varied  aspects.  It  is  a  phantom — I  know  many  would  call  it  a 
fiend — which  is  no  sooner  exorcised  than  one  of  its  brethren  (and 
their  name  is  legion)  springs  up  in  its  place,  and  learned  sages  at 
once  set  to  work  to  find  a  fresh  formula  to  make  use  of  in  “  laying  ”  it. 
In  my  own  practice,  and  in  overlooking  that  of  sundry  pupils,  I 
have  bad  experience  of  it  in  most  of  the  forms  it  is  usually  met  with. 
One  phase  of  it,  however,  has  been  so  provokingly  prevalent  in  one 
of  the  studios  I  am  connected  with,  and  yet  is  so  rarely  seen  in 
another,  that  I  feel  quite  sure  a  little  notice  of  it  will  be  interesting 
to  all,  and,  perhaps,  clear  away  a  little  mist  from  the  practice  of 
some  who  may  have  but  rarely  met  with  this  particular  variety. 

The  first  time  I  noticed  it  was  upon  a  day  when,  after  taking  a 
number  of  vignette  portraits,  I  had  a  sitting  for  a  full-length  picture. 
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Up  to  this  time  everything  was  in  perfect  order,  and  all  the  negatives 
had  been  fairly  brilliant  and  free  from  fog ;  but,  try  as  I  would,  I 
could  only  get  the  most  indifferent  negative  of  this  full-length  sub¬ 
ject.  I  must  premise  that  it  was  in  a  newly-erected  studio  that  this 
mishap  occurred  ;  and  thus  the  issues  were  not  so  narrowed  as  they 
would  have  been  if  the  place  had  been  in  working  order  for  some 
time.  I  could  not  discover  the  cause,  and  the  next  day,  everything 
working  very  well,  I  was  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  one  of  those 
freaks  happened  to  the  bath  which  we  read  about,  but  which  I  con¬ 
sider  entirely  unworthy  of  credence — a  bath,  without  cause,  “  working 
foggy”  on  a  sudden,  and  just  as  suddenly  “  working  clean”  again.  I 
j  repeat,  I  consider  the  statement  of  any  bath  being  so  fickle  as  a  mere 
:  idle  tale,  or  an  event  happening  through  the  careless  treatment  of  a 
!  careless  operator. 

To  resume  :  after  a  lapse  of  time  I  was  again  troubled  with  a  simi¬ 
larly-fogged  plate,  followed  on  the  same  occasion  by  three  or  four 
more  fogged  ones,  when,  after  a  lull  of  sitters  for  about  an  hour,  the 
next  subject  came  up  as  brilliant  a  negative  as  I  had  ever  taken.  I 
was  fairly  mystified,  and  for  two  or  three  months  this  fog  appeared 

I!  and  disappeared  under  such  circumstances  and  conditions  as  pre¬ 
cluded  my  fully  investigating  it.  I  was  puzzled  and  annoyed  beyond 
measure.  The  only  rule  I  could  find  this  fog  subject  to  was  that 
full-length  pictures  w'ere  much  more  subject  to  it  than  vignettes  or 
half-lengths ;  and  I  imagined  all  sorts  of  occult  explanations  to 
account  for  it — all,  however,  to  no  purpose. 

One  day,  quite  unexpectedly,  I  found  a  clue.  ATy  studio  is  about 
forty  feet  long ;  at  one  end  is  the  background,  the  space  above  which  is 
painted  black,  and  at  the  other  end  the  dark  room.  As  I  wTas  hurry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  dark  room  with  a  plate,  on  this  occasion  I  happened  to 
look  up  at  the  black  wall,  and  I  thought  it  seemed  of  a  very  dull 
colour;  but  the  negative,  a  vignette,  must  be  proceeded  with.  It 
turned  out  a  success,  and  press  of  work  thrust  the  subject  from  my 
mind  for  some  time.  When  I  looked  up  again,  the  first  time  the  sub¬ 
ject  occurred  to  my  mind,  the  black  wall  looked  just  as  usual;  but 
on  another  occasion,  the  same  event  occurred,  and  my  fog  demon 
being  not  yet  exorcised,  though  his  visits  were  most  erratic — some¬ 
times  away  for  weeks,  and  again  haunting  me  for  a  short  time  every 
day  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession — I  connected  the  two  appear¬ 
ances,  and  soon  found  out  the  cause  of  all  the  evil.  It  was  very 
simple  ;  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  smoke — not  the  fragrant 
emission  from  the  nicotian  weed,  but  the  dull  attenuated  cloud  of 
chimney  smoke  which  hovers  about  all  towns.  This  particular  studio 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  very  hive  of  chimneys,  and,  under  certain  conditions 
of  atmosphere,  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  when  many  of  the  chim¬ 
neys  were  “  firing-up  ”  at  once,  the  whole  external  air  about  the 
studio  became  impregnated  with  a  thin,  attenuated,  sooty  cloudiness, 
and  some  portion  of  this  smoke,  though  a  very  infinitesimal  one,  found 
its  way  into  the  studio,  being  almost  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  sufficient  to  dim  the  brightness  of  objects,  such  as  a  black  wall 
when  seen  through  forty  feet  of  it,  and  of  sufficient  substance  to 
photograph  into  a  very  material  fog.  By  a  like  reasoning  every  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  fog  became  explainable  ;  and  I  was  never 
more  pleased  in  my  life  than  I  was  at  my  discovery,  for  I  had  been 
almost  at  my  wits’  end.  I  closely  watched  for  the  next  occurrence. 
I  found  it  impossible  to  note  when  the  smoke  entered  or  when  it  left. 
Its  stay  was  generally  of  the  duration  of  about  an  hour,  and  after  its 
exit  the  place  became  as  clear  as  ever,  and  was  perhaps  free  of  it  for 
some  weeks. 

The  reason  why  the  full-length  pictures  were  most  subject  to  it 
will  easily  be  seen.  The  camera,  in  their  case,  is  about  three  times 
the  distance  from  the  subject  that  it  is  when  vignettes  are  taken,  and 
so  three  times  the  amount  of  fog  or  smoke  was  photographed.  The 
fog  was  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum  on  the  larger  subjects,  and 
almost  escaped  detection  ;  for  it  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
j  in  most  instances  the  veiling  of  the  image  was  such  as  would  only 
be  discernible  to  the  practised  eye,  all  first-class  negatives  being 
more  or  less  foggy-looking.  In  one  studio  (in  the  middle  of  a  town) 
that  I  worked  in  for  five  or  six  years  I  do  not  remember  once  being 
subjected  to  this  particular  species  of  fog,  though  it  is  possible  that 
unknowingly  I  may  have  been  on  rare  occasions.  I  am,  therefore, 
all  the  more  inclined  to  think  that  these  remarks  may  aid  in  throw¬ 
ing  light  on  a  multitude  of  hitherto  obscure  cases  of  fogging,  the 
cause  having  escaped  detection  through  its  infrequency.  I  can 
now  always  tell  when  the  studio  itself  is  thus  foggy  ;  but  I  believe 
that  any  skilful  operator  who  was  not  familiar  with  this  appearance 
would  never  notice  it,  and  would  be  equally  unable  to  account  for 
his  foggy  results  if  he  were  to  try  to  take  a  negative  during  its  pre¬ 
valence. 

A  further  phase  of  it  will  also,  I  think,  explain  away  another  set 
of  fallacies.  It  is  often  stated  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 


to  take  a  good  negative  in  winter  unless  the  chemicals  are  above 
50°  Fah.  I  should  not  advise  any  one  to  try  to  do  so  as  a  regular 
practice;  still,  so  far  as  possibility  is  concerned,  I  can  only  say  I 
have  taken  perfect  negatives  with  the  chemicals  at  very  little  over 
32°.  In  cold  weather  there  is  frequently,  I  may  say  generally, 
a  little  fog  during  some  portion  of  the  day  or  night.  This  pre¬ 
cipitated  vapour  clings  with  great  pertinacity  to  the  smoke  and  soot 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  studio.  It 
will  not  clear  away  like  the  simple  smoke  of  summer  time,  but 
hangs  about  the  place  almost  imperceptibly ;  and  once  it  finds  an 
entrance  it  will  not  be  dislodged  the  same  day  unless  the  room  be 
well  warmed.  Then  the  fog  is  dissipated,  and  the  smoke  gradually 
deposits  or  vanishes  somehow.  As  the  cold  and  the  smoky  fog 
(always,  it  must  be  remembered,  very  slight  in  degree)  are  generally 
coincident,  it  will  be  easily  seen  how  the  effect  of  one  is  credited  to 
the  other.  I  am  convinced  that  all  who  will  efficiently  warm  their 
studios  in  winter — eschewing,  if  possible,  gas  stoves  where  the 
products  of  combustion  are  not  carried  away,  for  they  only  add  to 
the  vapour  in  the  room — will  find  a  most  notable  increase  in  the 
brilliancy  and  modelling  of  their  negatives.  Last  winter,  when 
fogs  were  very  prevalent,  it  was  most  interesting  to  watch  the 
atmosphere  clarify,  as  it  were,  as  the  temperature  gradually  rose 
after  the  heating  apparatus  described  in  a  former  article  by  me  was 
set  to  work.  If  it  had  not  been  for  some  such  heating  means  there 
were  many  days  upon  which  I  should  have  been  unable  to  take  a 
negative  of  respectable  quality ;  but  this  experience  is,  doubtless,  a 
common  one. 

I  have  as  yet  only  treated  of  the  disease  and  its  varieties,  but  not 
of  the  means  of  cure.  I  know  of  none,  and  can  only  recommend 
palliatives.  After  the  mind  is  once  awakened  to  the  existence  of 
this  trouble  the  eye  gradually  gets  accustomed  to  discerning  it,  and 
will  take  measures  accordingly.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I 
work  with  a  six  and  a-half  inch  focus  lens  for  carte-de-visite  work ; 
but  the  moment  I  perceive  the  enemy  arising,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  genii  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  I  take  this  lens  out  and  replace  it 
with  a  four  and  a-half  inch  focus  one,  and  am  thus  enabled  to  get  so 
much  closer  to  my  subject  that  the  negative  produced  will  he  found 
but  little  lacking  in  brilliancy.  I  also  reduce  the  illuminating  area 
of  the  skylights  in  a  forward  direction  to  the  lowest  possible  degree, 
thus  taking  the  light  from  the  solid  particles  which  compose  the  fog, 
and  so  lessening  its  fogging  power.  These  precautions  taken,  a 
negative  can  be  produced  of  excellent  quality,  and  whose  modelling 
is  but  little  interfered  with,  though  in  the  resulting  print  a  little 
deficiency  in  the  transparency  of  the  shadows  will  be  observed  by  a 
critical  eye. 

'  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  have  struck  the  key-note  of  a  very 
important  and  neglected  subject;  and  if  this  article  throw  light  into 
any  studio — either  of  a  professional  or  amateur —  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful  if  a  record  were  sent  to  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.G.S. 


ON  SOME  ORIGINAL  GLASS  PHOTOGRAPHS  PRO¬ 
DUCED  AND  PRESERVED  BY  THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN 
HERSCHEL,  BART.,  FROM  HIS  EARLIEST  EXPERI¬ 
MENTS  ON  THE  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  LIGHT. 

[A  communication  to  tlie  London  Photographic  Society.] 

Referring  to  the  earliest  experiments  in  photography,  and  especially 
to  those  upon  glass,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Photographic 
Society  has  recently  been  drawn  by  the  exhibition  of  the  invaluable 
collection  of  original  photographs  of  the  late  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor, 
and  to  a  biographical  notice  of  my  late  father  by  Dr.  Pisko  in  the 
German  monthly  Photograpliische  Correspondenz  for  the  month  of 
May,  in  which,  among  the  records  of  many  highly  interesting  details, 
some  early  attempts  by  my  late  father  to  produce  photographs  upon 
glass  are  noticed,  it  may  furnish  additional  valuable  recollections 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  photography  to  describe  some 
original  observations  and  experiments,  regarding  which  I  have  quite 
recently  received  some  interesting  information. 

In  the  collection  of  original  photographs  preserved  by  my  late 
father — some  of  which  are  amongst  the  earliest  examples  of  the  art — 
there  are  three  excellent  specimens  of  successful  sun-pictures  (all  of 
them  taken  by  himself)  upon  glass,  the  date  of  which,  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  they  represent,  can  easily  be  ascertained  with  accuracy. 
They  consist  of  three  representations  of  the  old  forty-feet  reflecting 
telescope  at  Slough,  showing  different  views  of  its  framework  and 
tube  before  they  were  entirely  taken  down,  just  previously  to  my 
father’s  leaving  Slough  and  removing  to  the  place  of  his  later  resi¬ 
dence  in  Kent.  The  description  of  the  event,  which  was  thus  auto- 
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graphically  preserved,  like  the  photographic  impressions  themselves, 
runs  thus: — “Very  precious;  the  last  remaining  record  of  an  old 
fact  photographically  registered  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  art.  Taken  some  time  in  1839 — between  September  9  and 
the  end  of  the  month.  See  Experiment  1075 ;  Chemical  Expts.  vol. 
iii.,  p.  399.” 

The  successful  result  of  this  early  experiment  of  photographing 
upon  glass  is  undoubtedly  a  singularly  interesting  relic,  serving  to 
link  together,  as  it  does,  the  fall  of  the  “old  fact”  of  the  forty-feet 
telescope  in  the  year  1839  with  the  birth  of  a  new  science  in  the 
remarkable  and  startling  discovery,  which  was  first  made  public  in 
that  year,  of  two  entirely  distinct  and  eminently  successful  processes* 
of  photography.  One  of  the  glass  plates  of  these  views  is  broken 
across,  and,  being  undefended,  the  film  or  deposit  upon  it  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  photographic  impression  might,  if  it  were  necessary,  be 
very  closely  examined.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  “  Chemical 
Experiment”  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  description: — 

“Sept.  9,  1839. — Having  precipitated  muriate  of  silver  in  a  very 
delicately  divided  state  from  water  very  slightly  muriated,  it  was 
allowed  to  settle  on  a  glass  plate.  After  forty-eight  hours  it  had 
formed  a  film  firm  enough  to  bear  draining  the  water  off,  very  slowly, 
by  a  syphon,  and  drying,  Having  dried  it,  I  found  there  was  very 
little  affected  by  light ;  but  by  washing  it  with  nitrate  of  silver,  weak, 
and  drying,  it  became  highly  sensible.  In  this  state  I  took  a  camera 
picture  of  the  telescope  on  it.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  then  poured 
cautiously  down  it  washes  away  the  muriate  of  silver,  and  leaves  a 
beautiful  delicate  film  of  silver  representing  the  picture.  If,  then, 
the  other  side  of  the  glass  be  well  smoked  and  black-varnished,  the 
effect  much  resembles  daguerreotype,  being  dark  on  white  as  in 
nature,  and  also  right  and  left  as  in  nature,  and  as  if  on  polished  steel.” 

In  the  memoir  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year 
1840,  in  which  this  experiment  is  described,  it  is  further  stated  that, 
although  having  very  little  thickness  or  intensity,  it  was  yet  found 
practicable,  before  smoking  them,  from  such  pictures  to  obtain  photo¬ 
graphic  copies.  The  other  two  views  are  quite  perfect,  protected  by 
glass  facings  and  mounted,  as  positive  pictures,  on  a  dark  ground. 
Their  outlines  are  sharp  and  clear,  and  the  lights  still  preserve  their 
distinctness  apparently  undiminished  by  an  age  of  more  than  thirty 
years. 

During  a  visit  which  my  late  father  received  from  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
soon  after  these  glass  photographs  were  made,  and  when  these  two 
early  pioneers  of  photography  were  engaged  in  conversation  together 
on  the  results  of  their  novel  investigations,  I  have  heard  it  related 
by  one  who  was  present  on  the  occasion  that  one  of  these  glass 
photographs  was  produced  and  shown  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  as  “  but  a 
step,”  although  quite  a  recent  one,  of  improvement  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  process ;  upon  which  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  (who  will  perhaps  still 
recollect  the  occurrence  from  the  impression  which  the  circumstance 
must  have  produced  upon  him  among  the  scientific  discussions  of  his 
friendly  visit  and  obliging  exhibition  to  my  late  father  of  some  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  of  the  first  success  of  his  excellent  sun-pictures),  after 
looking  at  it  carefully  for  a  short  time,  replied,  “It  is  the  step  of  a 
giant!” 

The  early  photographs  on  glass  were  made  in  the  course  of  some 
original  experiments  to  determine  the  action  of  organic  or  other 
ingredients  in  paper  capable  of  producing  a  somewhat  inconstant 
degree  of  sensitiveness  which  it  exhibited  when  prepared  by  the 
method  first  adopted  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  with  chloride  of  silver. 
The  addition  of  several  organic  substances  to  the  pores  of  paper 
(with  one  problematical  exception  in  the  case  of  gallic  acid,  and  with 
a  very  remarkable  one  in  the  case  of  organic  matters  precipitated 
with  oxide  of  lead)  having  been  tried  without  any  marked  success  in 
accelerating  the  action  of  light  on  silver  compounds,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  direct  experiment  of  precipitating  insoluble  salts  of  silver 
upon  clean  surfaces  of  glass,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
presence  of  organic  matter  is  indispensable  to  assist  their  discoloura¬ 
tion  when  exposed  to  light.  A  thin  coating  of  the  silver  compounds 
it  was  found  could  be  made  to  adhere  pretty  firmly  to  the  glass  plates 
by  gradual  subsidence  upon  them  in  a  fine  powder  from  a  liquid  in 
which  they  were  first  very  dilutely  precipitated,  and  which  was  at 
length  drawn  off  from  them  very  gently  with  a  syphon.  As  a  result 
of  the  experiments  it  was  found  that  although  the  chloride  of  silver 
when  pure  is  but  feebly  acted  upon  by  light,  yet  the  least  excess  of  a 
soluble  silver  salt  renders  it  extremely  sensitive.-)-  With  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver  even  more  remarkable  effects  were  obtained ;  for  it 
was  noticed  that  while  these  salts  when  pure  are  scarcely  at  all 
*  Those  of  Messrs.  Fox  Talbot  and  Daguerre, 
t  Those  salts  of  silver  which  contain  volatile  acids — as  the  nitrate,  the  acetate,  and 
®ar^0°.ate— were  stated  in  the  above-cited  paper  to  be  most  energetically  decomposed 


affected  by  light,  a  plate  of  the  latter,  when  moistened  in  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  exposed  in  a  camera,  would  in  a  short 
time  become  completely  blackened. 

A  perfect  explanation  was  thus  given  of  the  method  first  practised 
by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  of  fixing  his  sun-pictures  with  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  common  salt,  and  in  his  later  processes  with  iodide  and  bro¬ 
mide  of  potassium ;  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  remained 
undecomposed  in  the  imprinted  pictures  being  converted  into  insoluble 
chloride,  iodide,  or  bromide  of  silver  by  immersion  in  these  solutions, 
and  thereby  rendered  indifferent  to  the  action  of  light.  The  sensi¬ 
bility  to  photographic  action  required  by  chloride  of  silver  in  contact 
with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  found  to  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  strength  of  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  solution ;  and  a  good  account  was  thus  obtained  of  the  various 
degrees  of  susceptibility  which  it  was  above  observed  that  paper 
prepared  with  chloride  of  silver  was  found  to  exhibit  in  the  first 
photographic  process  employed  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  To  obviate  fur¬ 
ther  the  imperfect  transparency  and  the  want  of  perfect  uniformity 
of  texture  in  paper  as  a  medium  for  receiving  the  negative  impres¬ 
sion,*  the  more  advantageous  use  of  glass  in  this  respect  was  at  the 
same  time  particularly  pointed  out.  Finally :  the  superior  degree  of 
sensibility  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  over  the  chloride,  when 
moistened  with  nitrate  of  silver,  furnished  the  most  satisfactory  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  important  consequences  to  be  derived  from  the  future 
employment  of  those  reagents  in  photography.  This  practical  move¬ 
ment  was  shortly  afterwards  effected  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  in  his  famous 
“  calotype”  process,  in  1841 ;  and  it  continues  to  be  regarded,  in  the 
many  admirable  substitutes  for  that  masterly  process  which  the 
rapidly  progressive  art  of  photography  has  since  received,  as  the 
leading  feature  of  the  employment  of  silver  compounds  in  its  beau¬ 
tiful  productions.  Thus  these  perfect  relics  of  apparently  the 
earliest  imprinted  examples  of  photography  upon  glass  are  the  actual 
witnesses  of  some  of  the  most  careful  and  earnest  investigations 
after  scientific  truth  in  the  early  history  of  photography ;  and  the 
words  with  which  they  are  preserved  most  truly  describe  them  as 
fitting  memorials  to  recal  those  early  associations  which  served  to 
link  together  the  discoveries  of  the  past  with  the  researches  of  its 
present  and  the  prospects  of  its  future  scientific  progress. 

A.  S.  Herschel,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  SALTS  OF  URANIUM  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.  ] 

It  is  exactly  a  year  since  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  on 
the  collodio-bromide  process  before  the  Photographic  Society  ;  and  I 
wish  now  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  great  importance  of  the  salts  of 
uranium  in  connection  with  bromide  of  silver  emulsions.  I  will  briefly 
call  your  attention  to  the  point  at  which  the  collodio-bromide  process 
was  standing  at  the  time  of  my  reading  my  paper  last  year. 

You  will  remember  that  the  collodio-bromide  process  was  originally 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sayce  in  1864 ;  and  the  first  very  notable  improve¬ 
ment  on  that  gentleman’s  formula  was  the  substitution  of  an  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  previously-desired  excess  of  bromide. 
This  substitution  appears  to  have  been  first  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wilson  in  1869,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  and  in  which  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity 
of  having  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  You  will,  then,  remember 
that  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  our  valued  co-worker,  took  up  the  subject  of 
excess  of  silver  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  thoroughly  proved  how 
mistaken  a  notion  it  was  to  compound  an  emulsion  in  which  a  bro¬ 
mide  was  to  be  retained  in  any  excess.  Mr.  Lea  published  an  excellent 
formula  for  an  emulsion  to  be  made  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  proposed  to  use  aqua  regia  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  fog  that 
an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  would  produce.  There  had  been 
previous  to  the  reading  of  my  paper  last  year,  a  doubt  and  discussioi 
as  to  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  that  remained  in  excess  in  Mr 
Lea’s  emulsion,  the  able  editors  of  The  British  Journal  oi 
Photography  having,  in  two  leading  articles  in  January  and  Februar) 
last  year,  proved  by  dissecting  the  formula  that  the  excess  of  nitratt 
of  silver  was  barely  a  grain;  while  Mr.  Lea  himself  contendec 
that  he  had  three  grains,  if  not  more,  excess  of  silver  in  his  emulsion 

This  discrepancy  of  calculation  was  pointed  out,  in  the  editoria 
articles  above  referred  to,  to  exist  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Let 
omitting  to  allow  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  decomposed  as  a  chlorid 
by  the  aqua  regia. 

*  The  now  generally  current  terms  “positive1’  and  “negative”  in  descriptions  c 
photographic  pictures  were  used  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  the  above-cite 
memoir  to  express  the  natural  or  reversed  appearance  of  light  and  shade  ;  while  tb 
terms  “ direct”  and  “reversed”  were  retained  in  their  usual  significations  to  indicat 
the  natural  or  inverted  appearance  of  the  picture  with  regard  to  right  and  left. 
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This,  then,  was  the  state  in  which  the  process  was  when  I  brought 
it  before  you  in  June  last.  I  had  been  closely  engaged  in  a  series  of 
experiments  extending  over  a  considerable  time,  and  I  had  discovered 
in  the  clearest  possible  manner  that  the  larger  the  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  up  to  saturation  of  the  collodion  therewith,  the  more  rapid 
and  good  the  emulsion  became.  I  pointed  out  that  with  every  addi¬ 
tional  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion 
increased  sensitiveness  was  obtained,  and  I  laid  before  you  a  definite 
formula  in  which  the  excess  of  silver  was  somewhat  over  eight  grains. 

I  pointed  out  to  you  then  that  an  emulsion  made  in  those  proportions 
gave  dry  plates  as  sensitive  as  wet  collodion;  and  I  stated,  what  I 
now  repeat,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  anything  approaching  to 
that  sensitiveness  with  an  excess  of  three  or  four  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  that  the  collodion  must  contain  an  excess  of  eight,  nine, 
or  even  ten  grains — be  saturated  with  silver,  in  fact,  as  far  as  its 
constituents  will  admit  of  it. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  has  been  admitted  by  those  who  best 
understand  collodio-bromide  emulsions ;  and  Mr.  Lea  himself  has 
published  subsequent  formulae  in  which  he  advocates  an  excess  of 
six  grains  to  the  ounce. 

I  repeat,  however,  that  with  a  six-grain  excess  it  is  impossible — 
absolutely  impossible — to  obtain  either  on  a  dry  or  wet  film  a  sensi¬ 
tiveness  equal  to  that  given  by  a  saturation  of  the  collodion  with 
silver,  in  which  case,  as  I  have  previously  said,  the  excess  of  silver 
will  be  from  eight  to  ten  grains,  and  the  latter  will  be  twice  as  sensi¬ 
tive  and  give  a  better  quality  of  negative  than  the  former.  Owing 
to  the  instability  and  uncertainty  that  I  found  to  be  connected  with 
the  collodion  containing  aqua  regia,  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  that, 
and  returned  to  the  use  of  an  ordinary  chloride  in  collodion,  which 
had  been  used  by  Mr.  Lea  previous  to  his  use  of  the  aqua  regia. 
Shortly  afterwards,  finding  a  chloride  in  collodion  unsuited  to  the 
highest  kind  of  work,  I  abandoned  it,  and  used  a  citrate  instead  ;  but 
with  neither  was  I  able  to  obtain  the  object  of  my  desire,  which  was 
to  give  photographers  an  emulsion  which  should  keep  for  months 
after  being  sensitised,  and  which  should  be  ready  at  any  moment  to 
be  poured  on  a  plate,  exposed,  and  developed.  During  last  winter  I 
had  taken  up  the  thread  of  some  old  experiments  on  the  keeping 
qualities  of  a  sensitive  paper  in  which  the  salts  of  uranium  played  a 
prominent  part.  As  I  found  that  an  albumenised  paper  would  retain 
the  whiteness  of  its  lights  and  its  toning  qualities  unimpaired  for 
months  if  we  pressed  uranium  into  our  service  in  the  preparation, 
and  knowing  that  Wotlily’s  printing  collodion  of  nitrate  of  uranium 
and  silver  remained  for  years  in  a  sensitive  state  without  deteriora¬ 
tion,  I  formed  a  sanguine  hope  that,  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  to  the  bromide  and  nitrate  of  silver  emulsion,  I  should  be 
able  to  obtain  an  emulsion  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  with  the  power 
of  keeping  without  deterioration  after  sensitising.  During  many 
weeks  its  keeping  qualities  received  the  most  careful  tests  at  my 
hands  ;  and  I  was  finally  able  to  recommend  an  emulsion  containing 
bromide  of  cadmium,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  nitrate  of  uranium  as  the 
one  which  should  be  used  by  those  wishing  to  combine  great  sensi¬ 
tiveness  with  long-keeping  qualities.  For  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  emulsion  I  am  allowed  to  refer  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  who  has 
worked  the  emulsion  for  a  month,  it  keeping  meanwhile  in  perfect 
order. 

There  is  only  one  difficulty  against  which  we  have  to  contend,  and 
that  is  that,  after  having  been  sensitised  for  two  or  three  months,  a 
certain  amount  of  deposit  seems  to  take  place,  even  in  spite  of 
constant  shaking,  and  the  vigour  of  the  resulting  negative  is  some¬ 
what  affected  thereby.  When,  however,  the  emulsion  has  arrived 
at  this  state,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  some  new  emulsion  and 
add  it  to  the  old,  when  it  immediately  returns  to  its  perfect  state. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  double  nitrates  of  silver  and  another 
metal  should  be  so  much  more  stable  than  the  nitrate  of  silver 
alone.  Other  nitrates  give  some  of  the  advantages  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  •with  nitrate  of  silver;  but  in  my  experiments  I  have  not 
found  one  which  is  not  inferior  in  some  point  to  the  uranium 
salt. 

I  would,  then,  strongly  recommend  any  one  anxious  to  experiment 
with  a  sensitive-keeping  emulsion  to  add  nitrate  of  uranium  to  a 
collodio-bromide  emulsion,  containing  a  large  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver ;  and  I  may  say  that  if  due  care  be  taken  to  have  good 
chemicals  and  to  use  pure  distilled  water  there  is  no  process  so 
simple  or  so  pleasant  to  work.  You  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  by 
using  the  nitrate  of  uranium  in  this  manner  the  great  sensitiveness 
of  the  emulsion  comes  from  our  being  able  to  keep  it  sufficiently 
long  after  sensitising  to  convert  all  the  bromide ;  for,  in  my  opinion, 
so  long  as  any  portion  of  bromide  remains  unconverted  in  an 
emulsion,  the  emulsion  must  be  slower  than  when  that  bromide  is 
entirely  converted. 


The  formulae  for  the  working  of  this  process  with  nitrate  of 
uranium  have  all  been  published  by  me ;  and  it  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  for  me  to  repeat  them  on  this  occasion.  I  will,  then, 
briefly  say  that  the  plain  collodion  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  my 
process  last  June,  that  the  proportions  of  bromide  and  the  two 
nitrates  will  be  found  in  a  paper  read  by  me  before  the  Dry-Plate 
Club  two  months  ago,  and  that  the  details  of  both  preservative  and 
developer  have  been  published  in  the  journals  during  the  last 
spring. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  sense  of  the  great 
obligation  we  owe  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  who  originally  proposed  collo¬ 
dio-bromide,  and  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  Canon 
Beecliy,  and  others,  who  have  lent  such  willing  and  able  hands  to 
the  improvement  of  the  process ;  nor  must  I  omit,  in  connection 
with  dry-plate  photography,  to  express  the  great  benefit  we  have 
received  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon,  Major  Russell, 
and  Mr.  Sutton,  from  all  of  whom  I  have  received  much  valuable 
information.  H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut. -Col. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPERATIONS  CON¬ 
NECTED  WITH  THE  INDIAN  EXPEDITION  TO 
OBSERVE  THE  TOTAL  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  OF  DECEM¬ 
BER  12,  1871,  AT  OOTACAMUND. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

Full  accounts  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  this  eclipse  and  the 
results  of  the  spectroscopic  and  other  observations  having  already  been 
published,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  what  has  been  written 
by  abler  pens  than  mine,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  photographic  operations  in  which  I  took  part. 

The  expedition  to  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  attached  was 
organised  under  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India  by  Colonel  J. 
F.  Tennant,  R.E.,  who  had  so  successfully  observed  the  total  eclipse  of 
August,  1868.  He  selected  Captain  J.  Herschel,  R.E.,  of  the  Great 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  who  had  also  observed  the  eclipse  of  1868,  his 
assistant  in  the  spectroscopic  observations,  while  the  photographic 
operations  were  confided  to  Mr.  J.  B.  N.  Hennessey,  of  the  Great 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  myself. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  observations  was  the  summit  of  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Neilglierry  Hills,  named  Dodabetta,  situated  in  lat.  IF  24' 
N.,  long.  76°  43'  E.,  about  two  and  a-half  miles  eastward  of  the  station 
of  Ootacamund,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  at  an  elevation  of  8,642  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  members  of  the  expedition  had  all  assembled  at  Ootacamund  by 
the  30th  of  November,  and  on  the  1st  December  Ave  mo\7ed  into  a  large 
house  about  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  our  labours.  Here  all  the  ap¬ 
paratus  and  instruments  were  unpacked  and  set  up  previous  to  being 
sent  up  the  hill.  A  photographic  dark  room  was  fitted  up,  and  Mr. 
Hennessey  and  I  set  to  work  getting  the  apparatus  and  chemicals  in 
order ;  and  as  the  moon  was  visible  early  in  the  mornings  we  made 
several  trials  of  the  working  of  the  camera  and  lens  with  various  collo¬ 
dions  and  developers.  I  may  mention  here  that  Mr.  Hennessey’s 
special  department  Avas  the  adjustment  and  working  of  the  equatorial 
camera,  Avhile  I  undertook  the  Avhole  of  the  manipulations  and  the 
changing  of  the  dark  slides. 

A  Aveek  was  thus  spent  in  making  the  necessary  preparations,  and  on 
the  6tli  and  7th  the  apparatus  was  all  sent  up  the  hill.  The  camera 
Avas  set  up  on  a  leATel  stone  slab  which  had  been  prepared  for  it  under 
shelter  of  an  observatory  tent,  and  the  apparatus  and  stores  Avere 
arranged  in  a  thatched  hut  betAveen  tAventy  and  thirty  yards  to  the 
N.E.,  Avhieh  had  been  meantime  built  to  serve  as  a  dark  room. 

The  remaining  days  before  the  eclipse  were  spent  in  adjusting  the 
instruments,  Avhieh  took  some  time,  oAving  to  the  irregular  action  of  the 
clock,  and  in  carefully  and  thoroughly  practising  our  parts.  On  Sunday, 
the  10th,  the  expedition  moA7ed  into  camp  on  the  summit  of  Dodabetta, 
and  on  Monday  morning,  at  about  the  time  the  eclipse  Avould  take 
place,  we  had  a  full  rehearsal  with  plates  to  see  that  all  Avas  in  good 
order,  and  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  exact  conditions  under 
Avhicli  we  should  haA7e  to  work. 

The  Aveather  during  our  stay  at  Ootacamund  had  been  fine  ;  but  on 
several  occasions  there  had  been  heavy  mists  floating  up  from  the  A^alleys 
early  in  the  morning  and  frequently  overtopping  the  summit  of  Doda¬ 
betta.  This  naturally  caused  us  some  anxiety;  and  though  we  were 
seAreral  times  assured  by  residents  that  such  a  season  had  ne\Ter  been 
known,  and  that  Ave  should  have  a  little,  followed  by  frost  and  fine 
weather,  the  fogs  still  came  up,  and  we  could  only  hope  for  the  best. 
Monday  morning  was  quite  clear  and  fine,  and  continued  so  during  the 
day ;  at  night  Ave  turned  in  early,  but  took  occasional  peeps  outside  to 
see  if  the  sky  was  clear.  Up  till  tAvo  a.m.  it  was  quite  clear  and  bright, 
but  after  that  it  began  to  get  cloudy,  and  about  four  o’clock  the  sky  Avas 
almost  clouded  over.  When  daylight  broke  we  saw  that  the  Avhole  hill 
Avas  enveloped  in  clouds  of  thin  mist  drifting  up  from  the  S.  E.  The  sun 
rose  behind  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds,  and  it  was  some  time  before  it 
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emerged.  We  were  hoping  that  the  sun  rising  would  have  dispersed 
the  light  mist ;  but  on  account  of  the  obscuration  caused  by  the  eclipse 
it  appeared  to  have  lost  power  and  the  mists  continued  to  drift  up.  The 
morning  was  cold,  the  ground  and  atmosphere  were  saturated  with  mois¬ 
ture,  and  everything  about  us  was  dripping  wet,  so  that  altogether  the 
state  of  things  was  far  from  encouraging.  As  the  sun  rose  higher  and 
the  eclipse  approached  totality  the  mist  got  thinner,  but  did  not  entirely 
disappear  till  some  time  after  the  reappearance  of  the  sun.  It  was  very 
thin,  appearing  to  be  quite  close  above  our  heads,  and  during  totality 
could  only  indistinctly  be  seen,  so  that  the  corona  shone  out  brilliantly 
as  if  in  a  clear  sky.  The  mist  was  there,  however,  and  must  in  some 
degree  have  affected  the  results. 

Instrument. — The  instrument  used  on  this  occasion  was  similar  to  that 
used  by  Mr.  Brothers  at  Syracuse,  in  1870.  It  consisted  of  a  cylindrical 
metal  camera  mounted  on  an  equatorial  stand,  and  driven  by  clockwork 
by  means  of  a  falling  weight.  It  was  constructed  so  as  to  be  adjusted 
for  the  latitude  of  Dodabetta ;  but  a  slight  vertical  play  in  the  screws 
connecting  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  with  the  pedestal  allowed 
a  finer  adjustment.  For  adjustment  in  azimuth  the  whole  instrument 
had  to  be  turned  bodily  round.  This  arrangement,  in  my  opinion,  was 
faulty,  and  the  jerking  consequent  on  pulling  round  a  heavy  instrument 
by  main  force  could  not  but  be  injurious  to  the  works  of  the  clock  and 
other  delicate  mechanism.  The  polar  axis  was  brought  into  position  by 
means  of  a  compass,  which  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  accurate. 

The  lens  was  a  rapid  rectilinear  by  Dallmeyer  of  4"  aperture  and  30" 
focus,  giving  an  image  of  the  sun  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter.  No  diaphragm  was  used.  The  camera  was  fitted  with  six  dark 
slides  for  carrying  plates  5”  square,  and  were  constructed  so  that  they 
could  be  slipped  in  and  out  of  their  places  wfith  the  greatest  ease.  The 
clock  had  been  made  for  another  instrument  belonging  to  Professor 
Airy,  and  was  therefore  not  quite  suited  for  the  equatorial  camera;  and 
it  was  found  in  working  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  exactly  adjust¬ 
ing  the  clock  in  its  place,  some  of  the  bearings  got  strained,  and  the 
clock  would  stop  suddenly.  Two  days  were  spent  in  carefully  cleaning 
and  adjusting  the  clock  after  the  instrument  had  been  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  we  thought  all  was  well ;  but  the  three  last  photographs  only 
too  plainly  showed  that  the  clock  was  not  going  regularly  during  the 
time  they  were  being  exposed. 

Although  the  clock  had  been  most  carefully  packed  in  double  tin- 
lined  cases,  the  steel  axes  were  found  to  be  very  much  rusted.  I  think 
it  would  be  advisable  on  future  occasions  to  give  all  parts  of  polished 
steel  a  coat  of  Brunswick  black,  which  may  always  be  readily  removed. 
In  many  cases  the  new  method  of  nickel-plating  might  also  be  used 
with  advantage. 

The  accompanying  photographs  will  show  the  instrument ;  but  the 
clock  is  not  shown,  as  it  was  sent  back  to  England  very  shortly  after 
our  return  to  Calcutta.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  in  the  photograph  of 
the  camera  and  observatory  taken  on  the  spot. 

Dark  Room. — It  had  originally  been  intended  to  use  two  of  Thomas’s 
patent  box  tents  as  dark  rooms,  one  for  preparing  the  plates,  the  other 
for  developing  them ;  but,  on  account  of  the  exposed  position  of  the 
summit  of  the  hill  and  the  want  of  cover  from  wind  and  weather,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  build  a  tempox-ary  hut  in  which  the  apparatus  and 
stores  might  be  kept  and  the  photographic  manipulations  performed. 
The  hut  was  about  twelve  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide,  built  of  turf 
held  together  with  bamboos.  The  roof  was  roughly  thatched.  At 
each  end  inside  there  was  a  broad  table-shelf — one  for  sensitising  the 

lates,  the  other  for  developing  them ;  a  narrower  shelf  for  the  fixing 

aths  and  washing  troughs  ran  along  one  side.  The  water  supply  wras 
contained  in  a  barrel  outside,  from  which  pipes  passed  inside  to  two 
water  boxes,  and  the  waste  'was  conducted  outside.  The  inside  was 
lined  throughout  with  matting,  which  prevented  the  dust  from  being 
troublesome.  The  illumination  was  given  by  a  pane  of  yellow  glass  in 
the  door;  but  it  was  found  insufficient,  and  candles  wei-e  also 
used. 

Apparatus  and  Equipment. — The  equatorial  camei’a  and  a  case  of 
chemicals  and  apparatus  were  sent  from  England,  via  Bombay,  along 
with  the  spectroscopic  telescope  and  other  instruments ;  consequently 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  uupackiixg  or  trying  them  till  their  arifival  at 
Ootacamund.  I  took  with  me  a  complete  set  of  baths,  chemicals,  and 
apparatus  from  the  Photographic  Branch  of  the  Surveyor  General’s 
Office  under  my  charge,  and  besides  these  I  had  my  own  private 
apparatus  for  general  purposes.  The  case  from  England  arrived  in  fair 
order  (though  the  glass  dippers  and  one  of  the  baths  had  suffered),  and 
came  in  very  usefully. 

A  stock  of  water  very  carefully  distilled  from  a  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  in  a  glass  retort  had  been  brought  with  us  from  Calcutta 
in  order  to  work  with  iodised  collodion  and  pyro.  development  if  it 
shoixld  seem  advisable  ;  but  fi’om  the  loosening  of  the  stoppers  on  the 
journey  the  water  became  contaminated  with  organic  matter,  and  had 
to  be  redistilled  on  the  spot.  A  large  stock  of  baths  in  small  bottles 
would,  I  think,  have  been  preferable. 

Process  Used. — Col.  Tennant  was  anxious  to  use  simply  iodised  collodion 
with  pyro.  developmeixt,  in  order  to  get  the  ixtmost  freedom  from  granu¬ 
larity  of  the  film,  which  he  thought  most  important  with  so  small  an 
image.  We  tried  a  great  many  experiments,  both  at  Calcutta  and 
Ootacamuixd,  before  the  eclipse  ;  we  found  in  photogi'aphing  the  moon 


that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  these  chemicals  to  work  clean  and  yet 
give  so  much  detail  as  when  working  under  the  same  conditions  with 
bromo-iodised  collodion  and  iron  development.  The  great  advantage  of 
plates  taken  by  the  former  method  was  their  almost  perfect  freedom 
from  granularity  ;  but  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  want 
of  detail.  So,  on  the  whole,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  use  the  bromo- 
iodised  collodion  and  iron  development  throughout;  and  I  think  the 
result  fully  justified  the  choice. 

Collodion. — The  collodion  used  for  the  first  five  plates  w  as  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  Thomas’s  and  Mawson’s,  and  had  been  iodised  about  a 
month  before  use.  The  last  plate  was  coated  with  Thomas’s  alone 
bromo-iodised  about  a  week. 

Nitrate  Baths. — The  nitrate  baths  were  about  thirty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  aixd  nearly  neutral. 

Developer. — The  developer  was  composed  of — 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  30  parts 

Sugar .  30  ,, 

Spirit  of  wine  .  30  ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  20  ,, 

Water  .  900  ,, 

Fixing. — The  plates  were  fixed  in  a  dipping  bath  containing  a  strong 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  this  operation  was  deferred  till  all 
the  plates  had  been  developed. 

Orientation  of  the  Negatives. — In  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake 
in  the  orientation  and  sequence  of  the  plates  they  were  marked  in  one 
corner,  placed  in  the  plate-box  with  the  marked  corners  all  in  one 
position,  nearest  the  front  of  the  box,  and  were  held  by  this  corner 
throughout  the  operations  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Brothers.  They  were 
also  numbered  from  1  to  G,  and  were  manipulated  throughout  in  the 
same  order. 

Narrative. — I  have  already  described  the  unpropitious  state  of  the 
weather  on  the  morning  of  the  eclipse ;  and  at  one  time  there  seemed 
but  faint  prospects  of  our  obtaining  any  photographic  results.  How¬ 
ever  that  was  not  allowed  to  make  any  difference  in  our  preparations, 
but  all  was  arranged  and  got  l’cady  as  carefully  as  if  the  morning  had 
beeix  quite  bright.  We  had  rehearsed  several  times  beforehand,  both 
with  plates  and  without,  and  were  confident  of  being  able  to  take  the 
sun-negatives  well  within  the  short  limits  of  totality ;  we  also  knew  the 
time  the  plates  took  to  prepare,  and  that  they  might  be  relied  upon  to 
keep  moist  till  all  xvere  developed. 

My  first  care  was  to  have  all  in  readiness  for  the  wrork  befoi’e  me. 
The  dark  slides  were  carefully  wiped  and  ranged  in  order  in  front  of 
the  six  nitrate  baths.  A  supply  of  wet  blotting-paper  was  prepared 
for  putting  into  the  slides  as  soon  as  the  plates  were  ready  (this  pre¬ 
caution  was  scarcely  necessarjq  on  account  of  the  extreme  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  time).  The  developer  was  poured  out  into  six 
cups,  water-tanks  filled  up,  and  three  washing-troughs  prepared  for 
washing  the  plates  after  developmeixt,  and  again  after  fixing.  When 
all  the  preparations  were  complete  we  had  a  final  reheai'sal  or  two 
without  plates,  and  at  about  twenty  minutes  before  totality  I  com¬ 
menced  preparing  the  plates,  while  Mr.  Hennessey  proceeded  to  focus 
on  the  fine  cusps.  The  plan  I  adopted  was  to  coat  the  plates  one  after 
another ;  and  after  I  had  coated  the  sixth  I  took  out  the  first,  drained 
it,  and  placed  it  in  the  dark  slide  marked  1,  covering  it  with  a  square 
of  wet  blotting-paper  and  another  of  dry.  As  the  slides  were  filled  I 
placed  them  in  order  in  a  kind  of  open  box  with  partitions  open  at 
the  top  and  front,  which  will  be  better  undei’stood  by  inferring  to  the 
lai’ge  photograph  of  the  instrument.  When  all  were  ready  they  were 
earned  in  this  box  to  the  observatory  tent  and  placed  upon  the  tripod 
stand  on  my  right  hand,  as  I  stood  at  the  rear  of  the  camera.  I 
thought  this  better  than  having  a  man  to  hand  me  the  plates,  as  I  made 
sure  of  having  them  in  the  most  convenient  position  for  quick  insertion 
in  the  camera,  and  I  found  it  answer  admii-ably. 

The  plates  were  in  position  near  the  instrument  about  four  minutes 
before  the  commencement  of  totality,  and  we  took  our  places — Mr. 
Hennessey  at  the  front  of  the  camera  to  expose  and  record  the  tunes 
and  duration  of  the  exposures,  which  he  marked  down  on  a  card  tied 
round  the  back  of  his  hand;  Mr.  Willis  (an  overseer  in  the  department 
of  Public  Works)  counted  secoixds  off  the  chronometer ;  I  stood  at  the 
rear  of  the  camei'a,  and  a  native  attendant  on  my  left  stood  ready  to 
receive  the  slides  after  exposure. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  totality  the  first  plate  was  put 
into  its  place,  and  having  raised  the  slide  I  gave  the  word  “ready. 
Mr.  Willis  began  counting  seconds,  marking  0  till  the  moment  of 
totality  at  about  thirty-five  minutes  past  seven,  local  time,  when  he 
commenced  marking  from  one  throughout  the  totality,  about  123 
seconds.  Four  seconds  after  the  commencement  of  totality,  Mr.  Heix- 
nessey  exposed  the  first  plate  for  fifteen  seconds,  when  he  called 
“done.”  I  then  lowered  the  slide  with  my  right  haixd,  took  it  out 
with  my  left,  and  passed  it  to  the  native  attendant,  who  placed  it  in  a 
box  beside  him,  after  which  I  inserted  anothei’,  and  so  on  in  the  saine 
manner  throughout.  It  became  so  dark  during  totality  that  I  could 
scarcely  see  what  I  was  doing,  although  I  had  a  lamp  behind  me;  but j 
the  constant  rehearsals  had  given  me  such  facilities  in  changing  the 
slides  that  I  may  almost  say  I  felt  my  way,  aixd  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  when  the  sixth  slide  had  been  inserted  there  were  still  twrenty 
seconds  of  totality. 
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9  9 

34  „ 

44=10. 

1  9 

55  ,, 

63  =  8. 

9  9 

i  4  , , 

80  =  6. 

9  9 

88  „ 

93  =  5. 

9  9 

103  „ 

123  =  20. 

It  hacl  originally  been  arranged  that,  in  accordance  with  the  pub 
lished  instructions,  the  successive  exposures  should  be  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  fifteen,  ten,  five  seconds ;  but  in  the  unexpectedly  bad  state  of 
the  weather  Mr.  Hennessey  thought  it  advisable  to  try  to  regulate  the 
exposures  according  to  the  varying  density  of  the  mist,  and  accordingly 
he  exposed  the  plates  as  follows  : — 

Seconds. 

No.  1  exposed  from  4  to  19  =  15. 
o 

99  ^  99 

>>  3  >) 

„  4  „ 

j>  5  , , 

Just  before  the  outburst  of  the  sun  the  word  “  done  was  given  for 
the  last  time,  and  all  was  anxiety  to  know  the  results  we  had  obtained 
under  most  disappointing  circumstances. 

The  box  of  slides  was  taken  up  to  the  hut,  and  I  set  myself  to  the 
development.  The  plates  all  developed  fairly.  No.  2  was  rather 
fogged,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  image;  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6 
showed  a  double  image,-  due  to  the  stopping  of  the  clock. 

As  the  plates  were  developed  they  were  washed  and  then  given  over 
to  Mr.  Hennessey,  who  placed  them  in  order  in  the  trays  of  distilled 
water;  and  when  all  were  developed  they  were  fixed  with  hypo., 
thoroughly  washed  under  the  tap,  and  left  to  soak  for  about  half  an 
hour,  with  two  changes  of  water  ;  finally  they  were  well  rinsed  with 
distilled  water  and  set  up  to  dry. 

A  plate,  to  show  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  path,  was  also  taken  by 
traversing  the  camera  rapidly  past  the  sun  with  a  small  stop  in  the  lens. 

A  few  views  of  the  instruments  and  locale  were  then  taken,  and  by 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  everything  had  been  removed  and  we  were 
back  again  at  our  head-quarters. 

Protection  of  the  Negatives. — The  negatives  were  not  intensified,  nor 
were  they  varnished,  but  were  protected  by  being  covered  with  a  per¬ 
forated  mask  of  paper  over  which  a  clean  glass  plate  was  placed,  and 
the  whole  fastened  round  the  edges  with  slips  of  gummed  paper.  A  few 
sets  of  enlarged  transparencies  in  opal  glass  were  made  in  Calcutta ;  but 
none  of  them  were  ever  printed  from  direct,  it  being  judged  important 
that  they  should  be  sent  home  just  as  they  were  taken. 

The  negatives  were  all  fairly  sharp,  and  Nos.  1  to  3  show  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  phenomenon  very  distinctly.  The  prominences  are  well 
marked  by  exceeding  brilliancy,  though  their  form  and  structure  are  not 
distinguishable  as  in  Col.  Tennant’s  photographs  taken  in  1868.  The 
moon’s  disc  is  encroached  upon  very  much  by  irradiation,  which  is 
greatest  near  the  prominences.  The  breadth  of  rays  composing  the 
corona  appear  very  distinctly,  some  of  them  curved  and  others  appa¬ 
rently  radiating  from  prominences.  The  two  great  rifts  on  either  side  of 
the  disc  also  appear  to  start  from  the  prominences.  The  enlarged 
photographs  also  show  these  details  fairly;  but  I  found  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  the  full  details  of  the  extreme  rays  of  the  corona.  I 
found  the  interposition  of  a  green  glass  shade  in  front  of  the  negative 
an  advantage  ;  but  the  same  result  was  obtained  by  using  a  smaller 
diaphragm  in  the  enlarging  lens. 

Had  the  eclipse  happened  in  the  hot  or  rainy  seasons  and  in  the 
plains,  matters  would  have  been  far  different.  We  had  plenty  of  time 
for  preparing  and  developing  the  plates  without  hurry  ;  but  in  the  plains 
there  would  have  been  great  risk  of  the  plates  drying,  and  I  should 
have  been  disposed  to  try  washed  plates  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hughes ; 
but  if  Col.  Wortley’snew  process  answers  all  expectation,  it  will  be  the 
process  beyond  question. 

In  the  matter  of  exposure  with  a  similar  instrument  I  think  that  it 
should  not  be  less  than  ten  seconds.  No.  1,  exposed  for  fifteen  seconds, 
shows  by  far  the  most  detail  of  the  extreme  rays  of  the  corona  without 
any  over-exposure  of  the  prominences  and  other  detail  near  the  edge  of 
the  disc.  I  think  that  even  a  longer  exposure  might  not  have  been 
amiss.  No.  6  was  exposed  for  twenty  seconds  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
clock  seems  to  have  stopped,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  the 
corona.  The  mist,  though  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  must  have  affected 
the  exposures.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  exposui’es  of  the 
negatives  obtained  by  Mr.  Davies  at  Bekul,  where  the  sky  was  clear. 
Wejfound  that  with  full  aperture  it  required  three  seconds’  exposure  to 
obtain  a  good  negative  of  the  moon’s  disc  in  its  last  quarter.  The  ac¬ 
tinic  power  of  the  moon  at  that  phase  would  appear,  therefore,  to  luwe 
been  at  least  from  three  to  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  extreme 
rays  of  the  corona  ;  and  this  proportion  may  serve  as  a  rough  guide  to 
the  exposure  on  a  future  occasion.  We  felt  the  want  of  a  similar  guide 
very  much. 

As  regards  equipment  it  will  of  course  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
1  would,  however,  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  as  many  baths  as 
plates  ;  and,  further,  that  the  photographer  should  prepare  his  baths  and 
get  them  into  perfect  order  before  starting  from  his  station,  putting 
them  into  as  many  bottles  as  baths,  with  one  or  two  to  spare,  and  taking 
the  precaution  to  carefully  seal  the  stoppers.  A  fortnight  soon  passes 
in  making  preparations,  adjusting  instruments,  and  making  preliminary 
trials ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  trouble  of  distilling  water,  preparing 
and  testing  baths,  the  time  will  scarcely  be  found  enough.  It  will  be 
as  well,  however,  to  take  a  still  for  distilling  water  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses. 


The  chemicals  and  apparatus  should  be  the  best  of  their  kind,  and 
should  be  carefully  packed  in  cotton-wool  or  paper  shavings.  Sawdust, 
though  an  excellent  packing  material,  is  not  suited  for  cases  of  mixed 
apparatus ;  it  penetrates  every  thing  and  is  very  difficult  to  dislodge. 
A  nitrate  bath  was  rendered  quite  useless  by  some  sawdust  having 
lodged  in  holes  in  the  inside  of  one  of  the  coarse  cast  glass-baths  sent 
out  to  us.  It  was  impossible  thoroughly  to  clean  them  out;  luckily  I 
had  brought  a  full  equipment  with  me,  and  so  was  enabled  to  dispense 
with  them,  or  serious  inconvenience  might  have  resulted.  The  glass 
should  be  the  best  palest  plate  procurable,  new,  and  free  from  scratches 
or  bubbles. 

I  fear  I  have  trespassed  too  much  on  your  patience  in  this  long  record 
of  apparent  trifles ;  but  I  have  generally  found  the  trifling  details  the 
most  important,  and  it  is  only  by  attention  to  them  that  success  can  be 
achieved.  J.  Waterhouse,  Capt., 

Assistant  Surveyor-General  of  India. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

,,  27th . 

Place  of  Meeting. 


Free  Library,  Wm,  Brown-street. 
Hare  and  Hounds  Inn. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


This  Society  met  on  the  13th  instant, — the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A., 
F.G.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  Briscoe  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  a  general 
conversation  arose  on  a  proposal  that  a  library  of  scientific  works  be 
formed  in  connection  with  the  Society. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  (in  response  to  an  invitation  by  the  Chair¬ 
man)  said  that  the  experiments  to  which  he  had  incidentally  referred 
were  in  connection  with  the  collodio-bromide  process.  He  stated  that 
it  was  within  the  knowledge  of  many  present  that  considerable  interest 
had  been  awakened  in  the  use  of  an  emulsion  containing  bromide  of 
silver  as  the  salt  to  be  acted  upon  by  light,  but  in  combination  with 
which  other  bodies  may  be  advantageously  associated.  As  a  preliminary 
experiment  to  further  researches,  however,  he  was  anxious  to  test  the 
properties  of  an  emulsion  in  which  ordinary  plain  collodion  and  silver 
bromide  were  alone  present.  According  to  the  ordinary  methods  of 
procedure,  a  soluble  bromide  is  at  first  dissolved  in  the  plain  collodion, 
and  the  argentum  bromide  formed  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  method  of  manufacture  necessarily  involves  the  presence  of  the 
nitrate  of  the  base  or  bases  with  Avhich  the  bromide  is  originally 
combined.  It  also  gives  rise  to  the  question  as  to  whether  a  portion  of 
the  potassium,  ammonium,  or  cadmium  salt  may  not  remain  for  a 
considerable  period  in  the  emulsion,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  argentic  nitrate  ultimately  to  effect  its  reduction. 
To  avoid  the  possible  presence  of  these  disturbing  agencies  he  made  an 
emulsion  by  the  direct  addition  of  bromide  of  silver  to  the  collodion. 
This  he  effected  by  dissolving  atomic  proportions  of  ammonium-cadmium 
bromides  and  silver  nitrate  in  separate  quantities  of  distilled  water, 
mixing  and  washing  the  precipitate  silver  bromide  in  the  first  instance 
in  several  changes  of  water,  and  afterwards  in  strong  alcohol.  To  the 
prepared  silver  bromide  he  added  plain  collodion,  and  although  in  the 
first  instance  little  disposition  to  form  an  emulsion  was  evinced,  yet 
after  frequent  agitation  at  intervals  extending  over  forty-eight  hours 
this  was  effected  as  completely  as  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Upon 
testing  the  emulsion  so  made,  and  representing  a  simple  combination  of 
argentum  bromide  and  collodion,  he  found  that  it  gave  with  an  alkaline 
pyro.  developer,  or  very  thin,  fogged,  and  unsatisfactory  picture.  Mr. 
Davis  next  tested  a  collodion  containing  ammonium  and  cadmium 
bromides,  and  excited  in  a  seventy -five  grain  silver  bath,  the  plate  being 
left  a  sufficient  time  therein  entirely  to  convert  the  bromides  into  silver 
salts.  This  film,  exposed  and  developed  with  an  ordinary  iron  deve¬ 
loper,  gave  a  faint  and  unsatisfactoy  image,  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
one  produced  with  the  emulsion.  In  the  bath  picture  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  bromide  of  silver  existed  in  combination  with  an  excess  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrates.  Another  plate  was  prepared  with  the 
same  collodion,  and  excited  in  an  ordinary  thirty- five  grain  bath,  and 
left  therein  for  about  thirty  minutes,  the  resulting  negative  proving 
equally  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Davis,  being  next  desirous  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  the  presence  of  undecomposed  bromides  in  the  film,  prepared 
two  plates,  one  of  which  he-  excited  in  the  strong  silver  bath,  and 
removed  to  the  dark  frame  as  soon  as  the  ether  lines  disappeared,  and 
the  second  from  the  weaker  bath,  shortly  afterwards.  In  either  instance 
the  films  showed  by  their  comparative  transparency  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  bromising  salts  remained  undecomposed.  Upon  developing  these 
plates  with  the  iron  developer  as  used  for  the  previous  ones,  full, 
vigorous  negatives  were  obtained,  bright  and  free  from  fog.  The  plr 
required  longer  exposure  to  produce  corresponding  details  in  the  sh 
than  others  prepared  with  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion. 
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general  deductions  that  he  (Mr.  Davis)  thought  he  might  make  from  his 
experiments  at  this  stage  of  their  progress  were,  that  neither  pure 
bromide  of  silver  in  ordinarily  neutral  plain  collodion  used  as  an  emulsion, 
or  in  combination  with  excess  of  free  argentic  and  the  other  nitrates 
present  when  using  the  bath,  is  capable  of  yielding  a  practically  useful 
negative ;  but  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  either  cadmium, 
potassium,  or  ammonium  bromide  is  present  in  the  film.  He  also 
inferred  that  as  far  as  chemical  principle  in  association  with  photo¬ 
graphic  results  were  concerned,  a  perfect  analogy  existed  between  bath 
and  emulsion  processes  :  the  latter,  however,  offering  greater  facilities  for 
future  experimental  researches. 

No  discussion  on  the  subject  took  place. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Davis  for  his  remarks,  arrangements 
for  holding  one  or  more  outdoor  meetings  during  the  summer  recess 
were  made.  These  will  be  duly  announced. 

The  President  said  that,  as  on  former  occasions,  it  would  afford  him 
pleasure  to  see  as  many  of  the  members  as  could  make  it  convenient  to 
visit  his  house  on  the  last  Saturday  (the  27th)  of  July,  and  spend  the 
evening. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  second  Thursday  in  November. 


(Jurnspunkeim. 

— ♦ — 

Collodio-Bromide  Processes.  —  “Judicious  Fogging.”  —  Collodio- 
Albumen  Prints. 

I  see  that  by  the  “interim  report”  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  the 
collodio-bromide  process  is  praised  as  being  rapid,  but  condemned  on 
account  of  an  asserted  difficulty  in  intensifying.  It  was  alleged,  if  1 
remember  right,  that  the  images  were  thin,  and  could  not  be  brought  up 
to  printing  density  by  any  method  of  intensifying.  This  statemeut 
convinces  me  that  the  process  has  scarcely  had  a  fair  test.  A  chloro- 
bromide  plate,  if  well  managed,  developes  rapidly,  and  even  by  a  pure 
and  simple  alkaline  development  may  easily  be  made  too  dense,  so  as  to 
give  snowy  high  lights. 

The  source  of  this  difficulty  of  density,  and  the  reason  that  some 
easily  get  as  much  as  they  want  and  others  cannot,  is  not  hard  to  find. 
It  lies  in  the  pyroxylins.  The  real  difficulty  in  the  collodio-bromide  pro¬ 
cesses,  one  and  all,  does  not  depend  upon  small  differences  or  errors  of 
ingredient,  a  grain  more  or  less  nitrate  of  silver,  variations  in  the 
shaking  or  other  manipulation,  but  in  the  pyroxyline.  If  it  be  right 
all  goes  on  easily  and  pleasautly,  and  any  one  who  is  moderately  clever 
and  tolerably  well  versed  in  photographic  work  will  succeed  without 
difficulty.  With  an  unsuitable  pyroxyline  no  sort  of  success  will  come, 
even  to  the  cleverest.  What  is  wanted  is  a  thoroughly  intense  cotton; 
and  as  such  a  variety  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  wet  work,  it  is  never 
made  intentionally  for  such  wet  work,  and  is  not  apt  to  be  in  the 
market. 

When  I  first  recognised,  several  years  ago,  this  necessity  for  intensity, 
I  happened  to  hear  of  a  lot  of  a  few  ounces  of  cotton  that  had  been 
rejected  as  being  too  intense  for  wret  work,  and  was  lying  aside  for  that 
reason.  It  answered  me  excellently.  I  went  to  the  maker,  who  told 
me  that  he  had  made  that  lot  in  a  particular  manner  and  could  easily 
and  regularly  obtain  that  quality.  Since  then  he  has  again  and  again 
made  it  for  me,  never  failing  in  getting  it  right.  What  his  process  is  I, 
of  course,  do  not  know.  I  mention  the  matter  to  show  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible  to  manufactui’e  the  necessary  qualities  of  cotton  with 
regularity  and  certainty.  I  may  remark  that,  contrary  to  received 
opinions,  the  pyroxyline  in  question  is  not  “powdery,”  but  rather  strong 
and  harsh.  Nor  is  it  yellowish.  I  will  enclose  you  a  flake  of  it  for 
examination.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  will  probably  be  a  good 
deal  disintegrated  by  the  continual  movement  and  rubbing  of  a  sea 
voyage.  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  age  in  the 
collodion.  I  never  use  it  less  than  one,  and,  if  possible,  not  less  than 
three  months  old. 

I  notice  your  editorial  remarks  on  the  subject  of  “  judicious  fogging.” 
The  plan  of  work  (exposure  of  plate  for  a  moment  to  candlelight)  is 
simply  another  mode  of  carrying  out  a  principle  which  is  already  embo¬ 
died  in  several  other  methods.  The  exposure  of  the  plate  at  a  sheet  of 
black  velvet,  the  lining  of  the  camera  with  white  or  rose-coloured  paper — 
all  these  are  simply  modes  of  admitting  a  weak  light  over  the  plate  to 
strengthen  up  weak  impressions.  I  think  I  once  before  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  reason  of  the  advantages  of  these  plans  (for  they  undoubtedly 
have  advantages — at  least  when  the  exposure  is  brief)  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  brief : — Suppose  the  strongest  impression  on  the  plate  to  have  its 


intensity  measured  by  100,  and  the  weakest  that  ean  be  developed  hetoro 
that  measured  by  100  becomes  too  dense  to  be  indicated  by  one.  Now,  it 
is  evident  that  if  there  are  details  in  shadows  that  have  only  an  inten¬ 
sity  of  one-half,  these  cannot  be  brought  out  by  development.  If, 
however,  we  admit  an  extremely  faint  light  all  over  the  plate— a  light 
whose  intensity  is  measured  by  one-lialf — it  is  evident  that  its  impres¬ 
sion  will  not  be  developable,  whereas  it  will  raise  the  weak  impression 
measured  by  one-half  up  to  one,  and  so  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
development.  Its  effect  upon  the  high  lights  will  be  as  good  as  imper¬ 
ceptible,  because  intensity  100 1  will  develope  virtually  as  intensity  1 00. 
Experience  justifies  this  reasoning,  and  shows  that  increased  detail  ig 
got  in  this  way,  and,  consequently,  greater  harmony  and  softness. 

Your  occasional  contributor,  Mr.  Gibernc,  of  Epsom,  has  sent  me 
some  specimens  of  dry-plate  work  of  remarkable  beauty.  They  are  by 
the  collodio-alhumen  process,  of  which  he  is  evidently  a  complete  master. 
The  taste  shown  in  the  selection  and  management  of  subject  is  equal  to 
the  excellence  of  the  technical  skill  displayed.  There  is  very  little  wet 
work  as  good  as  Mr.  Giberne’s  dry.  The  quality  of  paper  used  by  him 
is  such  as  we  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  here— fine,  solid, 
and  tough,  and  exceedingly  well  albumenised.  An  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  photagrapher,  one  of  the  most  skilful  positive  printers  in  America, 
to  whom  I  showed  it,  was  much  struck  by  it,  and  declared  that  there 
was  no  such  paper  to  be  had  in  the  market  here.  I,  of  course,  know 
nothing  as  to  the  maker  or  name  of  this  paper,  and  only  mention  it 
here  to  show  that  there  is  probably  an  opening  here  for  the  sale  of  a 
better  quality  of  paper  than  what  we  now  receive.  M.  Carey  Lea. 
Philadelphia ,  May  30,  1872. 

How  to  Preserve  to  Prints  the  Beauty  which  they  have  is 
tiie  Washing  Water.— M.  Davanne's  Opinion  of  Colonel 
Wortley’s  Pvapid  Dry  Plates. — Review  of  the  Life  and  Works 
of  M.  Blanquart-Evrard. — More  Photo. -Yachting. —Mr.  Gor¬ 
don’s  New  Dry  Process. 

Every  photographer  must  have  observed  how  beautiful  prints  sonic 
times  look  in  the  washing  water,  and  how  much  they  lose  of  tbeii 
vigour  and  beauty  on  drying.  This  is  especially  true  of  fully-tonec 
prints,  which,  although  they  show  a  warm  tint  of  black  in  the  water 
dry  sometimes  of  a  cold  inky  tint,  besides  becoming  mealy.  It  seem 
important,  therefore,  that  prints  which  are  intended  to  be  framed  for  ai 
exhibition,  or  which  the  artist  desires  to  keep  for  himself  as  choio 
specimens  and  the  best  which  the  negatives  will  yield,  should  be  so  prints 
as  to  lose  none  of  the  beauty  which  they  exhibit  in  the  water — none  o 
the  rich  warm  tint,  the  transparency  in  the  shadows,  the  clearness  c 
the  details,  the  perfection  of  surface  produced  by  the  water  acting  a 
the  varnish.  But  the  only  way  to  preserve  all  these  excellencies  is  t 
substitute  glass  for  water,  and  so  to  mount  the  print  against  the  back  r 
a  glass  plate  as  that  when  viewed  through  the  glass  it  may  appea 
exactly  as  it  does  under  water — that  is  to  say,  exactly  as  it  would 
removed  from  the  water  and  pressed  whilst  still  wet  against  the  glas 
plate.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  substitute  for  the  water  some  kind  • 
varnish  which,  when  perfectly  dry,  will  not  produce  any  change  in  tl 
appearance  of  the  print.  Imagine  for  an  instant  the  problem  solv< 
and  the  thing  done,  what  would  be  easier  than  to  mount  all  su< 
prints  as  we  intended  to  be  framed  and  glazed  against  the  glass  of  tl 
frame  instead  of  upon  a  cardboard  which  is  placed  more  or  less  loose 
behind  it?  or  to  mount  all  such  choice  prints  as  an  artist  might  desi 
to  keep  for  his  own  use  upon  plate  glasses,  to  be  pressed  in  a  plat 
box  like  negatives  or  glass  transparencies  ? 

The  problem  is  a  very  old  one,  and  it  has  been  already  solved  1 
means  of  collodion  and  gelatine.  M.  Davanne  has  recently  describ 
the  process  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  (Society.  It  is 
follows  : — 

Coat  the  glass  plate  to  which  the  face  of  the  print  is  to  be  appb 
with  plain  collodion,  and  immerse  it  immediately  in  a  bath  of  co 
water  in  order  to  wash  out  the  ether  and  alcohol,  as  in  the  common  w 
process  with  the  nitrate  bath.  Then  pour  over  the  film  a  solution 
white  gelatine,  strength  about  eighty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
must  be  sufficiently  hot  to  flow  freely,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  avo, 
dust  and  air-bubbles.  Tilt  the  plate  so  as  to  let  the  excess  of  gelati 
run  off  into  another  vessel,  and  then  place  it  upon  a  horizontal  suppo 
The  film  of  gelatine  will  thus  be  very  thin.  Before  waiting  until  it 
quite  dry,  lay  the  face  of  the  print  down  upon  it  just  as  it  comes  v 
from,  the  washing  water,  and  press  it  into  close  contact  with  the  gla 
When  viewed  through  the  glass  it  will,  of  course,  look  just  as  it  d<| 
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fo  the  water,  ahd  this  beautiful  appearance  it  will  not  lose  on  becoming 

\5,ry. 

With  respect  to  the  white  background,  or  one  of  any  other  colour, 
this  may  consist  of  a  sheet  of  paper  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  glass 
plate  behind  the  print.  Or,  if  the  negative  be  masked  with  black  paper 
for  a  sufficient  breadth  round  its  edges,  the  print  will  have  a  white  mar¬ 
gin,  and  need  not  then  be  trimmed,  In  subjects  which  are  vignetted 
this  will,  of  course,  be  the  plan  to  pursue; 

As  soon  as  the  print  has  become  dry  against  the  glass  it  may  be  put 
into  a  frame  with  a  thin  board,  behhid  it.  Several  prints  may  be 
hloithted  together  upon  the  same  glass.  The  only  objection  to  the  plah  is 
that  if  the  glass  should  be  broken  the  print  would  be  destroyed ;  but  this 
objection  is  greatly  outweighed  by  the  increased  beauty  of  the  result, 
j  I  strongly  recommend  the  plan  to  persons  intending  to  send  framed 
prints  to  an  exhibition.  By  using  a  rather  thick  plate  glass  the  risk  of 
breakage  Would  become  very  small  indeed.  The  perfect  optical  contact 
Bet\Veeii  the  silrfhce  of  d  print  and  that  of  go  splendid  arid  smooth  a 
varnish  as  a  sheet  of  glass  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  underrated  or 
1  despised.  There  is  no  loss  of  detail,  no  change  of  colour,  none  of  the 
mealiness  produced  by  drying,  and  none  of  the  vulgarity  of  albumen. 
The  result  is  not  only  technically  but  artistically  finer  than  when  any 
other  method  of  enamelling  and  mounting  is  employed.  If,  when  the 
print  is  dry,  it  be  brushed  over  on  the  back  with  plain  collodion,  the 
pores  of  the  paper  would  be  so  filled  with  air  and  waterproof  material 
that  greater  permanency  would,  ho  doubt,  be  secured. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M.  Davanne 
made  some  very  disparaging  remarks,  which  1  was  sorry  to  see  published 
in  the  Bulletin,  respecting  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  collodio-bromide 
process.  He  granted  its  rapidity,  but  nothing  more,  considering  the 
results  as  inferior  to  those  obtained  by  the  common  wet  method,  and 
the  process  aS  Still  in  the  limbo  of  experiment,  and  not  worth  anyone’s 
AVhile  to  run  after  just  at  present.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  M.  Davanne, 
and  a  high  appreciation  of  his  abilities  as  a  photographic  chemist,  and 
of  the  many  great  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  oiir  art,  biit  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  with  respect  to  this  particular  proCesS.  The 
truth  is-,  he  does  not  seen!  yet  to  kiiow  of  to  appreciate  all  the  facts  in 
fonnectioh  Avith  it  that  readers  of  this  Journal  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  escaped  his  memory  that  the  very  first 
negative  which  we  took  together  in  his  studio,  and  which  he  himself 
exposed  to  the  view  outside,  and  from  which  a  print  was  at  oiice  taken, 
yielded  a  proof  full  of  harmony  and  beauty,  and  such  as  could  not  be 
surpassed  by  any  known  process,  It  is  true  that  my  portrait  was  a 
comparative  failure,  but  that  I  attribute  to  the  defective  lighting  of  the 
Studio.  In  saying  that  Colonel  Wortley’s  process  is  still  under  experiment, 
and  not  yet  in  a  perfected  state,  our  French  colleague  should  remember 
that  the  Colonel  has  for  some  months  issued  his  dry  plates  commercially, 
and  that  they  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  many  of  our  most  com¬ 
petent  authorities,  and  have  given  great  satisfaction.  Not  only  have 
their  properties  been  proved  in  private,  but  plates  of  considerable  size 
have  been  developed  at  meetings  of  societies  with  great  4clat.  Besides 
which,  the  collodio-bromide  process  in  other  forms  is  no  novelty,  for  a 
company  at  Liverpool  has  been  engaged  now  for  upwards  of  five  years 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  plates  commercially,  and  they  have  achieved 
great  popularity.  There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said  with  respect  to  all 
very  rapid  bromide  plates,  whether  prepared  by  means  of  an  emulsion 
!  or  with  a  bath,  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  dense  negatives,  but 
require  intensification  ;  but  is  not  the  same  thing  equally  true  of  the 
common  wet  process  in  its  most  sensitive  form  and  with  iron  development? 
Do  not  all  our  finest  negatives — those  which  show  the  most  harmony 
combined  with  rapidity  of  exposure — require  to  be  intensified?  The 
1  only  failure  which  I  have  seen  occur  in  Colonel  Wortley’s  own  hands  with 
one  of  his  plates — and  it  occurred  in  M.  Davanne’s  presence — was  in  the 
case  of  a  plate  exposed  on  the  Saturday  and  developed  on  the  Monday. 
This  I  thought  at  the  time  was  risking  too  much,  for  I  have  never 
known  plates  keep  well  between  exposure  and  development.  Very 
sensitive  plates,  it  should  be  remembered,  by  whatever  process  prepared, 
are  ticklish  both  in  the  matter  of  exposure  and  long-keeping  afterwards, 
and  the  same  tricks  must  not  be  played  with  them  after  exposure  and 
before  development  that  one,  wisely  or  foolishly,  sometimes  plays  with 
plow  plates.  Very  sensitive  plates  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
high-class  work,  and  it  would  be  as  foolish  to  put  a  high-bred  racer 
netween  the  shafts  of  a  coal  waggon  as  to  use  a  very  sensitive  dry  plate 
for  common  subjects  in  which  extraordinary  rapidity  of  exposure  is  not 
required.  There  should  be  three  classes  of  dry  plates — the  ordinary, 
the  rapid,  and  the  extra  rapid  ;  and  of  these  the  ordinary  will  always 
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be  the  safest  and  surest  for  common  purposes.  M.  Davanne  will,  I  am 
sure,  admit  this  ;  and  he  will,  I  trust,  on  further  reflection,  agree  with 
me  that  what  he  supposes  to  be  faults  of  the  Colonel’s  process  are 
not  so  much  due  to  any  imperfection  which  further  experiment  may 
remove,  as  to  the  very  nature  of  a  highly-sensitive  plate  by  whatever 
means  prepared,  You  must  deal  with  a  very  sensitive  plate  as  you 
would  with  h  lhan  of  a  very  sensitive  temperament;  and  not  take  liber-* 
ties,  but  use  tact  and  discretion,  with  tbe  risk  of  failure  always  before 
your  eyes,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Such  at  present  seems  to 
be  a  law  of  thiiigs  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  death  of  M.  Blanquart-Bvrai'd  bias  Cast  a  profound,  gloom  over 
the  upper  photographic  circles  in  France.  Few  English  photographer^ 
have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  more  intimately  than  I  have 
done,  having  been  associated  with  him  for  about  two  years  in  commercial 
printing  operations ;  and  none  can  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  his 
varied  talents  and  excellent  qualities  of  heart.  As  an  artist  his  taste 
was  of  the  highest  order;  and  as  a  nian  he  was  honourable,  generous, 
and  sincere.  His  death  took  place  rather  suddenly,  at  the  age ,  6'f 
seventy,  having  no  doubt  been  accelerated  by  the  deep  grief  under 
which  he  had  been  labouring  for  the  last  two  years  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  his  wife.  He  has  left  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached.  When  I  first  made  their  acquaintance,  in 
1855,  she  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen,  very  accomplished,  and  a 
tolerable  English  scholar.  Her  father’s,  last  letter  to  me  contained  a 
postscript  in  English,  in  which  she  herself  inforhied  tne  that  “  the  little 
girl  whom  I  had  first  met  sixteen  years  ago  was  now  married  and  tht? 
mother  of  two  fine  boys.”  Her  papa  and  I  did  not  often  correspond 
latterly — how  frequently  it  happens  that  the  best  of  friends  allow  years 
to  pass  without  addressing  a  line  to  each  other  to  keep  up  old  intimacy — 
but  when  we  did,  his  letters  always  concluded  with  “  salutations  affec- 
tueusesf  or  something  eqiially  cordial  and  kincl, 

M.  Blanquart-Evrard  may  justly  be  esteemed  oiie  Of  the  early  fathers 
of  oUr  art,  for  he  it  was  who  first  popularised  its  productions,  and 
proved  that  it  Could  be  applied  successfully  to  the  illustration  Of  books. 
At  thO  tirhe  wlieri  he  first  started  his  photographic  printing  establish^ 
ment  at  Lille  (1850),  nothing  was  heard  of  in  photography  but  dagUefreo- 
type  portraits,  and  prints  from  calotype  negatives  upon  paper,  in  a 
rusty  red,  inartistic  style.  He  began  by  entirely  changing  or  reversing 
the  process  of  Talbot  in  taking  negatives,  and  established  the  principle 
which  has  sidee  been  observed  id  the  common  collodion  proeess.  He 
showed  the  importance  of  organic  matter  in  the  film  aS  conducing  to 
clearness  and  density.  He  discovered  sulphur  toning,  as  well  as  the 
gold-toning  of  paper  prints;  and  so  modified  the  negative  process  of 
printing  by  development  as  to  render  it  capable  of  producing  the  most 
artistic  style  of  photograph  upon  paper  that  has  yet  been  seen. 

A  word  or  two  of  explanation  On  each  of  these  topics. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  calotype  process  Upon  pfapfer.  As  originally 
described  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  practised  until  the  publication  Of  M- 
Blanquart-Evrard’s  Traite  cle  Photograpliie  sur  Papier,  in  1850,  it  con¬ 
sisted  in  first  brushing  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
then  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  gave  an  insensitive 
film  of  iodide  of  silver.  This  was  washed  during  some  hours,  and  then 
excited  by  brushing  it  over  with  gallo-nitrate.  M.  Blanquart-Evrard’s 
method  was  the  reverse  of  all  this.  He  began  by  immersing  the  paper 
in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  excited  it  in  a  bath  of  nitrate 
of  silver — the  right  method,  as  we  now  know.  Moreover,  he  added 
serum  of  milk  to  his  iodising  solution,  in  order,  by  this  introduction  of 
organic  matter,  to  give  greater  clearness  and  density  to  the  negative. 
The  very  best  paper  negatives  that  I  have  seen,  viz.,  those  by  M. 
Flacheron,  of  Rome,  Avere  taken  by  this  process,  which,  be  it  observed, 
might  be  used  either  for  wet  or  dry  papers.  What  could  be  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  collodion  process  in  principle  than  this  ?  Air.  Archer 
had  only  to  substitute  collodion  for  paper  and  the  thing  Avas  done,  for 
the  development  involved  no  new  principle. 

M.  Blanquart-Evrard  discovered  sulphur  toning,  and  described  it 
fully  in  his  work  just  referred  to.  Thus,  the  rusty  red  prints  previously 
obtained,  and  Avhich  Avere  worthless  except  as  mere  objects  of  curiosity, 
could  be  toned  to  a  beautiful  deep  colour,  and  became  at  once  art  pro¬ 
ducts.  He  soon,  however,  discovered  that  prints  thus  toned  are  liable 
to  fade,  and  he  abandoned  the  process  for  gallic  acid  deArelopment  and 
gold  toning.  In  proof  of  the  practicability  of  the  latter  method  on  a 
large  scale,  for  the  rapid  production  of  prints  at  a  cheap  rate,  accessible 
to  the  general  public,  he  started  the  photo-printing  establishment  at 
Lille,  where,  when  I  first  visited  it,  about  forty  girls  were  employed  in 
the  various  operations.  He  illustrated  several  books  by  this  process, 
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and  published  once  a  month  his  Album  Photographiqiie  de  V Artiste  et  de 
V Amateur,  containing  four  good-sized  handsomely-mounted  prints,  and 
sold  at  five  francs — a  price  which  has  only  been  equalled  in  lowness  by 
the  collo-photographs  of  the  Heliotype  Company.  As  a  proof  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  large  number  of  impressions  could  be  printed 
from  a  single  negative,  I  have  myself  witnessed  the  printing  of  250 
proofs’  frond  oi le  of  my  own  negatives  in  less  than  two  hours.  This  was 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  some  of  tliSse  very  prints  I  have  still  in  my 
possession,  not  one  of  which  has  faded  in  the  lease.  I  have  also  now  by 
my  side,  as  I  write,  some  of  the  prints  from  the  Album  Photogrdpkiqu 3 
twenty-one  years  old,  which  are  as  beautiful  as  on  the  day  when  I  first 
received  them.  In  point  of  tone  and  general  effect  I  have  seen  nothing 
upon  plain  paper  to  equal  them — not  even  the  very  best  proofs  from 
Herr  Albert’s  presses.  As  to  ordinary  plain  paper  silver  printing,  it  is 
rubbish  in  comparison. 

The  latest  discovery  of  M.  Blanquart-Evrard’s  was  a  mode  of  inten¬ 
sifying  a  negative  by  exposing  it  with  its  back  to  the  light  for  an  hour 
or  two  after  it  is  developed  but  before  it  is  fixed;  and  this  discovery 
led  him  to  publish  an  interesting  little  work  entitled  On  the  Intervention 
of  Art  in  Photograph]),  a  translation  of  which  was  made  and  published 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  with  the  author’s  permission,  and  was  illustrated 
with  a  specimen  by  him,  treated  by  the  process  recommended.  It  received 
no  attention  from  photographers  in  this  country.  The  process  is,  how¬ 
ever,  perfectly  sound  and  good,  and  Avell  worthy  of  adoption. 

The  last  work  by  M.  Blanquart-Evrard  was  published  about  three 
years  ago,  for  private  circulation  only,  and  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  a  copy,  upon  the  wrapper  of  which  is  written  in  the  author’s 
own  hand,  “A  mon  ami,  M.  Thomas  Sutton,  souvenir  off ectueux — Blan- 
quart-Evrard .”  It  is  a  handsome  quarto  volume,  magnificently  printed 
and  illustrated,  entitled  “La  Photographie,  ses  Origines,  ses  Progris,  ses 
Transformations .”  The  author  was  no  bigot  to  his  own  processes,  and 
he  has  described,  with  enthusiastic  love  of  the  art  itself,  its  progress 
from  silver  printing  to  the  mechanical  methods  of  Woodbury,  Edwards, 
Gamier,  and  others.  Of  the  illustrations  in  my  copy  two  are  very 
remarkable ;  of  these  one  is  a  carbon  print  from  a  negative  of  a  little 
girl  reading,  taken  from  nature— without  any  exception  the  prettiest 
photograph  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  most  beautiful  carbon  print.  It 
is  by  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  and  I  happened  to  be  with  him  with  Mr. 
Whiting  on  the  day  when  he  was  printing  them.  The  other  is  one  of 
M.  Blanquart-Evrard’s  own  prints,  done  twenty  years  ago,  for  a  work 
on  Syria,  by  M.  Maxime  du  Camp.  It  is  as  rich  and  velvety  as  ever, 
and  anything  else  on  plain  paper,  laid  by  the  side  of  it,  looks  poor  and 
mealy  by  comparison.  The  only  strange  mistake  made  by  the  author 
in  this  splendfd  volume  is  the  entire  omission  of  the  names  of  Pouncy 
and  Blair  in  his  history  of  carbon  printing.  He  jumps  at  once  from 
Poitevin  to  Fargier  and  the  Abbe  Laborde,  and  thence  to  Swan  and 
Edwards— probably  from  having  had  no  knowledge  of  our  English 
journals.  Mr.  Woodbury,  however,  comes  in  for  a  full  share  of  praise 
probably  through  the  author’s  personal  knowledge  of  MM.  Goupil. 

In  a  future  letter  I  will  give  a  sketch  of  the  printing  process  as 
employed  at  Lille,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  inferior  to  that  which  I 
published  in  a  pamphlet  in  1S55,  for  the  general  purpose  of  amateurs  or 
enlargers.  It  was  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet  which  brought 
about  my  introduction  to  M.  Blanquart-Evrard,  and  my  being  associated 
with  him  in  commercial  printing  operations.  He  was  a  man  of  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune,  and  merely  started  his  establishment  at  Lille  for  the 
benefit  of  a  very  intimate  friend,  whom  he  appointed  its  manager — 
M.  Hyppolite  Fockedey. 

In  the  brief  review  of  the  life  and  works  of  hi.  Blanquart-Evrard 
which  appears  in  the  Bulletin  for  May  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  clever 
artist,  and  painted  admirably  upon  ivory  and  enamel.  I  have  seen  a 
drawing  of  his  in  coloured  crayons— a  portrait,  life  size — which  leaves 
no  doubt  of  his  great  talent  as  an  artist.  Some  of  the  hours  that  I 
have  spent  with  this  highly-intellectual  and  most  excellent  man  rank 
amongst  the  very  happiest  of  my  life,  and  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power 
to  pay  a  warmer  tribute  to  his  memory  than  these  few  paragraphs  afford. 
He  is  a  friend  gone  who  can  never  be  replaced,  and  every  photographic 
souvenir  of  him  I  shall  now  cherish  with  tenfold  care  and  affection. 

Talking  of  my  French  friends,  one  -yvhom  I  had  mourned  as  dead,  a 
distinguished  amateur  photographer,  who  works  most  admirably  with 
the  Taupenot  process,  M.  Cartaut,  Commandant  of  the  Etat-Major  at 
Rennes,  has  just  turned  up  again  alive  and  as  well  as  ever.  Rumour 
said  that  he  had  been  killed  at  Metz.  He  is  to  spend  a  few  days  with  me 
here  over  the  bromide  and  collodio-bromide  processes,  and  to  show  me  his 
own  method  in  return.  I  hope  then  to  pick  up  a  wrinkle  or  two  for  the 


benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  interest.  He  is  a  clever  water-colour 
painter,  and  very  skilful  in  the  sophistication  of  his  negatives,  bo  as  to 
produce  effects  of  atmosphere,  &c.  I  hope  he  will  not  convert  any  of 
us  to  improper  notions  on  the  subject  of  art-photography. 

I  am  dating  this  letter  once  more  from  Pontivy,  having  embarked  on 
another  photo. -yachting  tour — this  time  with  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting  and 
Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon  for  my  companions.  We  have  exposed  a 
great  many  dry  plates  on  some  of  the  subjects  described  in  my  recent 
letters,  and  to  morrow  shall  be  descending  the  Blavet.  But  the  weather 
jkst  now  is  infamous,  and  the  rain  rattling  down  upon  our  deck  in 
torrents.  Still  we  have  had  a  few  fine  days,  and  my  friends  have  been 
greatly  pleased  Avith  this  part  of  Brittany  and  with  yachting  life.  On 
one  occasion  we  exposed  a  rapid  dry  plate  of  Colonel  Wortley’B  to  a 
very  pretty  old  street  scene,  and  developed  it  immediately  in  the  cabin. 
It  came  out  quite  bright  and  fully  exposed,  although  the  exposure  had 
not  been  one  half  of  Avhat  Ave  should  have  given  to  a  good  wet  collodion 
plate.  This  is  no  fiction  of  mine  ;  it  is  Mr.  Gordon's  own  deliberate 
conviction  as  well.  On  our  return  to  Redon  we  are  to  have  a  day  or 
two’s  experimenting  together  Avith  the  bath.  Mr.  Whiting  is  using  the 
gum-gallic  process,  and  Mr.  Gordon  a  new  albumen  process  of  his  own, 
not  yet  published,  Avhich  yields  results  of  most  admirable  quality,  and 
the  plates  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  Avell  between  exposure  and 
deArelopment.  The  negatives  will  also  bear  to  be  printed  from,  Avithout 
being  varnished,  up  to  a  hundred  prints,  and  they  will  take  the  lead 
pencil  for  retouching  very  nicely.  This  process  has  been  the  reAvard  of 
three  years’  hard  work  in  experiments,  and  it  seems  to  be  perfect  at  all 
points.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Pontivy,  June  13,  1872. 

- 4 - 

URANIUM  IN  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  must  express  my  regret  at  having  used  a  word  iu 
connection  Avith  Dr.  Markham’s  letter  iu  your  previous  issue,  as  I  think 
it  has  gi\’en  him  an  impression  that  I  used  it  in  a  manner  which  I  did 
not  intend.  When  I  spoke  of  removing  from  “his  mind  the  evident 
prejudices  which  others  had  instilled  into  it,”  I  had  understood  his 
previous  letter  to  mean  that  he  had  not  tried  the  process  himself, 
but  that  he  Avas  merely  calling  attention  to  the  failures  of  others. 
Instead  of  saying,  then,  to  remove  Dr.  Markham’s  prejudices,  1  should 
have  said  I  Avished  to  point  out  to  him  hoAV  much  he  had  been  mis¬ 
informed  ;  and  I  trust  he  will  allow  me  to  substitute  that  expression  for 
the  other. 

He  did  not  read  my  last  letter  quite  correctly.  I  said  that  it  Avould 
be  better  that  a  juster  and  kinder  spirit  Avere  shown  toAvards  new  pro¬ 
cesses  Avhich  are  published,  and  some  spirit  of  gratitude  evinced  towards 
those  Avho  publish  them  ;  but  I  did  not  mean  this  expression  to  apply 
to  myself  in  particular. 

Unfortunately  in  photography  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  small 
section  make  a  determined  attack  on  anyone  who  brings  forward  any¬ 
thing  of  importance  to  photographers  at  large,  and  I  need  hardly  remind 
you  how,  among  others,  Major  Russell  Avas  attacked  at  one  time,  and 
with  what  derision  Mr.  Sutton’s  alkaline  process  was  at  first  spoken  of, 
though  alkaline  preservatives  have  since  been  warmly  recommended. 
So  I  think  a  small  party  are  treating  me  very  unfairly  in  the  matter  of 
my  neAV  process,  but  I  am  at  all  events  suffering  in  good  company. 

I  propose  now  to  gi\re  Dr.  Markham  very  clear  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  he  asks  at  the  end  of  his  letter  last  Aveek,  and  which  are  in  the 
following  Avords  : — 

“  1.  Colonel  Wortley  may  be  a  public  benefactor,  but  so  also  is  Mr.  Carey 
Lea ;  and  our  gratitude  to  the  former  is  only  due  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
Avhich  his  plates  surpass  in  sensitiveness  those  of  the  latter.  Are  they  more 
sensitive  ?  and  to  what  extent  ? 

“2.  Colonel  Wortley  is  only  a  benefactor  to  this  limited  extent,  by  having 
published  the  full  details  of  his  process  as  Mr.  Lea  has  done.  Has  that  pub¬ 
lication  been  made  ?  ” 

To  the  first  question  I  give  the  folloAving  answer : — I  read  a  paper 
before  the  London  Photographic  Society  in  June  of  last  year,  in  which 
I  pointed  out  that  an  emulsion  as  sensitive  as  the  wet  bath  process 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  eight  grains  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver  per  ounce — a  saturation,  in  fact,  of  the  collodion  with  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver — up  to  which  date  no  formula  or  statement  had  been 
published  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  shoAving  according  to  his  oavu  cal¬ 
culation  a  greater  excess  than  three  or  four  grains  of  silver,  and  ever 
this  excess  Avas  reduced  to  barely  over  one  grain,  according  to  the  cal 
dilation  in  editorial  articles  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
After  I  had  read  that  paper  Mr.  Lea  recommended  that  an  excess  up  tc 
six  grains  should  be  used,  but  I  still  pointed  out  that  nothing  short  o: 
a  saturation  of  the  collodion  with  silver,  i.e.,  eight  to  ten  grains  excess 
could  give  the  highest  sensitiveness  of  emulsion. 

Dr.  Markham,  in  another  part  of  his  communication  last  week,  says 
— “  Let  the  tAvo  processes  be  worked  side  by  side.”  Now  I  accept  clearb 
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and  distinctly  the  challenge  implied  in  those  words.  Dr.  Markham  shall 
designate  which  of  the  formulas  of  Mr.  Lea’s  shall  be  worked,  and 
my  process  shall  be  worked  side  by  side  with  it,  and  I  guarantee  to 
prove  in  the  clearest  and  most  unmistakable  manner  that  an  emulsion 
prepared  according  to  my  published  formula  shall  be  five  times  as  sensi¬ 
tive  as  an  emulsion  prepared  according  to  Mr.  Lea’s  formulae  previous 
to  June,  1871,  when  I  read  my  paper  before  the  London  Photographic 
Society,  and  three  times  as  sensitive  as  anything  he  has  published  since ; 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  quality  of  negative  shall  be  superior. 

We  shall  then  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  answers  to  Dr.  Markham’s 
two  questions — Are  they  more  sensitive  ?  and,  if  so,  how  much  ?  I 
know  what  I  state  to  be  the  case,  and  therefore  I  gladly  accept  Dr. 
Markham’s  suggestion  of  trying  the  processes  side  by  side,  and  any 
arrangements  for  the  trial  shall  be  made  entirely  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  Dr.  Markham. 

While  we  are  in  the  act  of  calling  attention  to  the  value  of  processes, 
allow  me  to  point  out  that  by  my  new  uranium  process  I  make  a  sensitive 
emulsion  which  keeps  many  weeks  without  any  change  whatsoever — a 
point  too  valuable  to  be  overlooked  in  any  discussion  of  the  comparative 
value  of  processes.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  processes  are  valued  by 
different  people  according  to  their  different  qualities,  and  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Mawdsley  in  your  last  issue,  in  which  he  says  that,  in  his  opinion, 
no  improvement  has  been  made  by  anyone  on  the  original  formula  for 
collodio-bromide  (thus  absolutely  ignoring  the  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  process  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Lea,  Mr.  Henry 
Cooper,  and  others)  proves  this.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  see  that  in  the 
trial  which  Dr.  Markham  proposes  he  admits  sensitiveness  to  be  the 
one  point  of  importance.  I  agree  with  him  in  this.  The  present  want 
is  a  dry  process  by  which  portraits,  groups,  foliage,  clouds,  and  other 
subjects,  the  taking  of  which  has  been  hitherto  confined  to  the  wet 
process,  can  be  taken,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  do  something  towards 
showing  photographers  such  a  process  ;  and  this  leads  to  my  answer  to 
Dr.  Markham’s  second  question. 

I  find  he  says  “all  know  how  much  of  success  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  gun-cotton,  upon  the  degree  of  washing,  upon  the  preservative, 
and  upon  the  developer,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  acknowledged  excel¬ 
lence  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  plates  depends  upon  all  these,  on  none  of 
which,  I  believe,  have  we  any  information  from  him.” 

I  notice  that  he  says  “I  believe”  we  have  no  information,  and  in 
another  part  of  his  letter  he  says — “circumstances  have  prevented 
me  from  minutely  studying  the  journals  ;  ”  and  I  must  point  out  to  Dr. 
Markham  that  it  would  have  been  more  consonant  with  justice  and  fair 
dealing  had  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  what  has  been  going  on 
before  making  the  attack  that  he  has  made  upon  me. 

I  now  beg  to  point  out  to  Dr.  Markham  that  he  has  been  greatly  mis¬ 
informed  when  he  says  that  photographers  have  had  no  information 
from  me  on  the  points  above  mentioned.  The  nature  of  the  gun-cotton 
required  is  described  in  the  paper  I  read  before  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  June,  1871,  and  the  degree  of  washing  is  also  there 
described.  The  preservative  will  be  found  described  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  Feb.  23,  1872,  the  gum  in  which  formula  I 
have  since,  in  a  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society, 
suggested,  should  be  replaced  by  salicine.  The  developer  is  published  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  for  March  Sth,  1872.  There¬ 
fore  I  say  that  there  is  no  detail  of  his  process  which  Mr.  Lea  has 
published  more  fully  than  I  have  of  mine. 

As  Dr.  Markham  says  he  has  not  studied  the  journals  I  will  con¬ 
clude  by  calling  his  attention  to  the  following  fact : — The  excellence 
of  my  process  depends  upon  the  great  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver 
described  to  be  necessary  in  my  paper  of  June  last  year,  and  that  I 
leave  out  aqua  regia,  which  I  then  proposed  to  use,  and  use  nitrate  of 
uranium  in  combination  with  that  great  excess  of  silver.  Dr.  Markham 
has  challenged  me  to  a  trial  of  the  two  processes  side  by  side.  That 
challenge  I  have  accepted,  and  I  now  tender  to  him  another. 

Certain  individuals  have  stated  that  nitrate  of  uranium  in  collodion  is 
inoperative  if  not  injurious,  and  Dr.  Markham  has  become  their  mouth¬ 
piece  in  your  columns.  I  am  therefore  ready  at  any  time,  and  before 
auy  gentlemen  who  may  be  selected  as  arbitrators  of  the  question,  to 
mix  two  emulsions,  one  of  which  shall  contain  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
as  recommended  by  me  in  my  published  formula,  and  the  other  shall 
not,  and  I  guarantee  that  the  one  that  does  not  contain  it  shall  become 
a  mass  of  hopeless  fog  in  two  days,  while  the  one  containing  the  uranium 
shall  remain  in  perfect  order  for  at  the  very  least  a  month,  probably 
very  much  longer.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  same  plain 
collodion,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  bromide  used  in  both  emulsions,  the 
addition  of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  one  being  the  only  point  of  divergence. 

Now  I  must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  feel  Dr.  Markham  to  have 
attacked  me  with  much  bitterness  and  injustice,  but  he  has  explained 
that  he  has  done  so  on  the  information  of  others,  because  circumstances 
prevented  him  from  informing  himself  from  the  journals  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case  ;  and  I  trust  he  will  see  that  he  has  been  greatly  mis* 
informed  on  the  questions  about  which  he  has  written. 

I  think,  then,  I  may  fairly  ask  him  either  to  say  that  he  accepts  my 
explanations,  or  to  request  those  to  come  forward  in  their  own  proper 
person  who  have  thus  misinformed  him.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
Dr.  Mai’kham  still  think  his  two  questions  not  sufficiently  answered,  I 
trust  he  will  say  so  himself,  because  I  shall  decline  to  notice  further  any 


anonymous  misstatements  which  may  appear  in  your  columns,  though  I 
am  anxious  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  convince  Dr.  Markham 
himself  that  he  has  attacked  me  without  cause.  Anyhow,  as  the  two 
points  in  dispute  are  now  so  clear  and  distinct,  and  the  proposals  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  definite  issue  by  trying  the  processes  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  the  camera,  and  not  on  paper,  are  so  publicly  made,  I  may 
fairly  say  that  if  my  opponents  shrink  from  this  trial  I  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  argue  the  matter  in  your  columns.  Your  readers  are  not  likely 
to  care  about  a  personal  attack  made  on  me  by  Dr.  Markham  or  anyone 
else  ;  they  only  want  to  know  what  is  the  best  photographic  process, 
and  how  it  can  be  easiest  worked — a  subject  which  we  shall  all  of  us  be 
better  pleased  to  see  occupying  your  columns. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lt.-Col. 
Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  N.  W.,  June  10,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

“SCOTTISH  BADINAGE.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  allow  us  to  thank  Mr.  Adam  W.  Steele,  of  8, 
Bernard-street,  Leith,  for  his  enlightened  criticism  of  our  weak  but 
well-meaning  Society  in  last  week’s  Journal.  Possibly,  however,  we 
may  not  be  beyond  redemption,  and  who  knows  but  that  the  star 
of  Leith  may  be  destined  to  illumine  our  darkened  minds.  At  anyrate 
it  is  worth  trying,  and  so  we  hereby  heartily  invite  Adam  W.  Steele  to 
become  a  member;  and,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  do  all  that  he 
would  like,  we  are  sure  that  from  his  experience  as  a  photographer,  and 
the  literary  ability  and  power  of  correct  observation  evidenced  by  his 
letter,  he  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  roll  of  members.  We  have 
asked  the  Secretary  to  send  him  a  copy  of  the  rules  for  his  encourage¬ 
ment. — We  are,  yours,  &c.,  A  Few  of  the  Members  of  the 

Poor  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

Edinburgh,  June  19,  1872. 

THE  BROMO- URANIUM  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Captain  Turton’s  letter  in  your  last,  charg¬ 
ing  me  with  injustice  to  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  I  must  say  that  the 
injustice  complained  of  does  not  manifest  itself  to  me.  If  Captain 
Turton  will  refer  to  my  previous  communication  he  will  find  that  I  do 
not  say  one  word  with  respect  to  Colonel  Wortley’s  plates,  but  that  the 
extract  he  has  chosen  as  his  text  has  reference  solely  to  the  formula. 

That  the  production  of  rapid  dry  plates  is  “an  advantage,  and  a 
great  one,”  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny;  and  their  preparation  com¬ 
mercially  is  a  boon  to  a  certain  class  of  photographers,  freeing  them, 
as  it  does,  from  the  most  important  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  irksome 
part  of  dry-plate  work.  Such  are,  no  doubt,  indebted  to  Colonel 
Wortley,  as  “the  artists’  colourman  who  supplies  them  with  their 
materials.”  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  work  out  Colonel  Wortley’s  very 
ambiguous  formula  to  a  successful  issue  by  dint  of  prolonged  experi¬ 
ment,  have  I  reason  to  be  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  putting  me  in 
possession  of  a  new  process  ?  I  think  not.  A  formula,  even  if  complete, 
does  not  constitute  a  process. 

I  fail  to  see  the  application  of  the  simile  of  the  beggar  and  the  half- 
crown.  If  Captain  Turton,  having  promised  five  shillings,  only  gave 
half-a-crown,  or  having  promised  half-a-crown  presented  a  bad  coin,  he 
surely  would  not  be  astonished  at  being  upbraided  for  breaking  his 
word. 

It  is  rather  flattering  to  be  classed  as  a  “photographic  mendicant” 
by  an  over-zealous  friend  of  Colonel  W ortley,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
having  used  eight  dozen  of  his  plates,  becomes  his  self-constituted  cham¬ 
pion.  However,  I  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  epithet,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  survive  it.  It  does  strike  me  as  being  rather  rich,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  friends  of  Colonel  Wortley  (who  has,  after  all,  only 
brought  out  a  modification,  questionably  superior  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
modification  of  my  process,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  his  indebt¬ 
edness  to  either)  should  place  me,  in  relation  to  Colonel  Wortley,  as  a 
“mendicant.” 

To  such  gentlemen  as  Captain  Turton  it  can  make  little  difference 
whether  Colonel  Wortley  publishes  the  full  details  of  his  process  or  not ; 
and,  as  Captain  Turton  is  not  at  all  likely,  from  his  own  showing,  to 
become  an  experimenter,  or  to  advance  photographic  research  one  iota, 
I  shall  consider  it  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  further  argument  with 
him. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  B.  Bolton. 

Liverpool,  June  18,  1872. 

— * — 

THE  HELIOTYPE  COMPANY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  following  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Photographic  News  of  May  31st — 

“  To  the  Licensees  of  the  Heliotype  Process,  and  Photographers  and  Print¬ 
ers  in  general. — The  Principal  Staff  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  Heliotype 
Company  are  about  leaving  and  are  open  to  engagements  to  work  the  process, 
being  thoroughly  competent  in  working  all  branches.  Can  be  worked  on  a 
'  different  principle  if  required.  Address,”  &c. 
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I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  this 
is  calculated  to  give. 

For  reasons  which  I  need  not  enter  into  here,  as  they  would  probably 
open  up  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the  subject  of  trades  unions,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  intimate  to  certain  employes  of  the  Heliotype  Com¬ 
pany,  who  were  also  members  ojf  a  lithographic  trade  benefit  society, 
that  we  proposed  to  dispense  with  their  services,  and  they  accordingly 
gave  us  notice  to  leave.  The  number  of  hands  who  left  us  under  these 
circumstances  was  seven,  of  whom  two  only  had  been  in  our  employ 
longer  than  four  months.  The  number  of  hands  now  employed  by  the 
Heliotype  Company  is  seventy-five.  We  have  in  course  of  execution 
orders  amounting  to  over  300,000  prints,  and  we  are  weekly  adding  to 
the  number  of  our  presses  and  the  number  of  onr  hands. 

The  heliotype  process  has  been  established  at  the  India  Museum  in 
Paris,  at  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  and  is  in  course  of  adoption  at  the 
School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham,  as  well  as  in  America  and 
Belgium.  It  may  be  seen  in  full  operation  every  day  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  of  which  the  Heliotype  Company  are  the  sole 
photographers. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  most  expensively  paid  portion  of  our  staff 
has  left  us  ;  but  the  lesson  of  our  experience  is  that  it  is  easier  to  train 
young  hands  to  the  work,  than  to  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  highly- 
skilled  lithographic  labour  which  the  members  of  the  trade  societies 
profess  to  have.  In  fact,  heliotype  printing  is  a  new  industry  for  which 
special  training  is  required. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  Heliotype  Company  reserves  to 
itself,  absolutely,  the  right  of  proceeding  when,  and  in  what  manner, 
its  legal  advisers  recommend  against  such  infringers  and  infringements 
of  their  patents  as  are  sufficiently  important  to  cause  annoyance  or  loss. 
— I  am,  yours,  &e.,  Ernest  Edwards, 

For  the  Heliotype  Company,  Limited ,  sole  Photographers  to  the 
International  Exhibition. 

6,  7,  &  8,  Lincoln  Terrace,  Kilburn,  JY.  W.,  June  12,  1872. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  good  10  X  8  ebonite  travelling  bath  will  be  exchanged  for  a  well-painted 
background,  either  interior  or  exterior.  Difference  adjusted.  Must  be  by  a 
good  artist. — Address,  R.  Jones,  36,  Broad-street,  Leominster. 

Wanted,  a  background,  field  stand,  and  a  few  slips  suitable  for  an  amateur 
photographer ;  would  give  in  exchange  Dugdale’s  England  and  Wales, 
delineated  with  maps  and  steel  engravings,  ten  vols.,  or  several  books  of 
travels,  and  list  sent.  Also,  a  nice  studio  table,  by  Ball,  in  exchange  for  a 
rolling  press,  or  offers.— Address,  Thos.  Dugdale,  Upholland,  Wigan. 

A  photographer  wishes  to  exchange  sevei-al  numbers  of  the  Art  Journal  (Paris 
Exhibition),  an  excellent  patent  lime-light  burner  for  the  lantern  (nearly 
new),  and  a  valuable  watchdog  (if  required,  a  photograph  can  be  sent  of 
him),  for  anything  useful;  would  not  mind  an  old  12  X  15  camera  or  bath, 
large  tripod  stand,  and  any  fancy  backgrounds.— Address,  Photo.,  Post- 
office,  Devonport. 

- -0. - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

We  have  been  obliged  to  leave  over  till  next  week  some  reviews,  notices  of 
albumenised  paper,  registrations,  answers  to  correspondents,  &c. 

David  Rees. — Thanks.  The  effect  is  pretty. 

A.  J.  S.— We  shall  make  the  requisite  inquiries  and  reply  in  our  next. 

Photo. — What  are  designated  “porcelains”  in  America  are  merely  collodion 
prints  on  opal  glass. 

A  Bath  Photo. — The  most  suitable  lens  with  which  to  produce  enlargements 
in  a  solar  camera  is  a  carte  portrait  combination. 

E.  C.  Buxton.— We  are  glad  to  hear  such  a  good  account  of  the  plates,  which 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  own  experience  of  those  we  have  recently 
tried. 

George  S. — Convert  the  old  aceto-nitrate  solution  into  a  printing  bath,  first 
making  it  stronger  either  by  evaporation  or  by  adding  more  crystals  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 

H.  L.— We  think  that  daguerreotype  plates  can  be  obtained  from  Solomon, 
Hughes,  and  probably  from  one  or  two  other  old-established  dealers  who 
were  in  business  prior  to  the  introduction  of  collodion. 

J.  H.  &  S.— We,  of  course,  cannot  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  honesty 
of  any  of  our  advestisers,  but  in  the  present  case  we  do  know  that  the  dealer 
named  is  one  of  very  high  respectability.  It  is  possible  that  your  second 
letter  to  him  has  miscarried. 

In  Type.— Among  several  articles  in  type  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  over  this  week  for  want  of  room,  are  contributions  from  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley,  W.  B.  Bolton,  W.  H.  Harrison,  John  Beattie,  and  “  Arminius.” 
We  have  also  in  type  a  condensed  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Photographic  Convention  lately  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


F.  G.  S. — 1.  It  is  difficult  to  offer  such  advice  as  will  meet  your  wants  in  every 
particular,  but  there  is  no  lens  made  that  will  by  itself  answer  your  purpose. 
If  you  wish  to  be  cumbered  with  only  one  mount,  it  will  bo  an  easy  matter 
to  have  it  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  several  lenaeB  of  dif¬ 
ferent  foci,  and  which  might  be  used  either  in  combination  as  doublets  or 
singly  as  landscape  lenses.  Consult  a  manufacturing  optician. — 2.  You  may 
call  either  on  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Amateur  in  the  North.— Not  only  is  there  no  theoretical  reason  why  pyro- 
gallic  acid  and  silver  may  not  be  used  in  preference  to  mercury  for  toning  tran¬ 
sparencies,  but  there  is  every  reason,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  why  the 
latter  should  be  entirely  discarded  in  favour  of  either  the  former  or  of  a 
solution  of  chloride' of  gold  or  chloride  of  platinum.  The  only  objection  to 
the  use  of  silver  and  pyrogallic  acid  is  that  the  colour  of  the  deposit,  when 
viewed  by  refected  light,  is  lighter  than  when  gold  toning  is  employed. 

Scoticus. — The  method  by  which  your  photolithographic  friend  produce* 
the  scarlet-coloured  negatives  which  you  say  possess  such  excellent  qualities 
for  the  reproduction  of  line  subjects  by  means  of  photography,  is  doubtles* 
as  follows: — He  uses  an  old  iodised  collodion,  developes  with  iron,  taking 
special  care  to  have  the  lines  absolutely  clear ;  he  then  chlorises  the  negative 
(by  means  of  hydrocholic  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash),  and  finally  applie* 
Schlippe’s  salt.  From  your  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  negatives,  we 
feel  almost  certain  they  have  been  produced  in  this  way. 

X.  Y.  Z. — We  cannot  offer  any  opinion  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  thre* 
samples  of  pyroxyline  you  enclose.  Before  we  could  do  so  w’e  should  liav0 
to  dissolve  them  separately  in  ether  and  then  iodise  and  test  the  resulting 
collodion.  But  wo  have  no  intention  of  wasting  our  good  ether  and  chemicals, 
not  to  speak  of  time,  in  order  that  a  correspondent  who  withholds  his  name 
may  have  the  gratification  of  being  informed  that  the  sample  marked  A  is 
better  or  worse  than  B  or  C.  If  you  are  unable  to  make  collodion  yourself 
employ  some  one  competent  to  do  so,  or  purchase  it  ready  prepared. 

Subaltern. — There  is  no  remedy  in  the  case  proposed,  except  to  have  a  circu¬ 
lar  front,  or  to  provide  some  other  means  for  causing  the  axis  of  the  lens  to 
be  placed  at  other  than  a  right  angle  with  the  plate.  The  method  shown  in 
your  drawing  will  answer,  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  one  which  is  to  form  the 
subject  of  an  article  which  will  appear  either  next  week  or  that  following, 
and  which  will  bo  illustrated  by  a  diagram.  Shouid  you  be  in  no  special 
hurry,  we  advise  you  to  wait  till  that  article  appears.  Should  you  choose, 
in  the  meantime,  to  exercise  your  ingenuity,  here  is  a  rule  for  your  guidance : — 
Let  the  centre  of  the  sensitive  plate  be  in  the  axis  of  tho  lens,  no  matter  how 
much  or  little  the  camera  or  lens  may  be  tilted,  and  let  the  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ment  be  such  as  to  secure  this  condition  for  every  lens  that  you  are  likely 
to  use,  no  matter  what  its  focus  may  he. 

Dr.  M. — During  the  past  winter  and  spring  we  have  been  trying  several  expe¬ 
riments  with  the  view  of  working  out  a  negative  albumen  process  which, 
while  possessing  all  the  good  qualities  of  albumen  negatives  made  by  the 
ordinary  but  now  little-practised  method,  should  possess  a  far  greater  degree 
of  sensitiveness,  and  give  pictures  of  greater  softness  than  was  obtained  by 
that  process.  In  this  endeavour  we  have  achieved  a  far  greater  degree  of 
success  than  we  could  have  ventured  to  hope  for  ;  for,  by  the  substitution  of 
other  haloids  for  the  iodides,  we  have  obtained  plates  having  great  sensitive¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  those  other  qualities  essential  to  the  production  of  a  fine 
negative.  When  we  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  process  we  shall  then 
state  the  special  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  kinds  of  albumen 
to  which  we  have  for  the  most  part  confined  our  attention  in  this  process, 
namely,  lactalbumen  or  caseine  and  ovalbumen— that  of  the  egg.  Wo  shall 
then  also  speak  of  the  special  advantages  of  bromides  and  chlorides  in  the 
production  of  albumen  negatives ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  we  have  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  iodine.  Instead  of  using  the  old  hot  gallic  acid  deve¬ 
loper  peculiar  to  the  old  albumen  process,  we  have  obtained  some  almost 
marvellous  results  by  means  of  a  slightly-alkaline  pyrogallic  acid  developer 
used  at  a  moderately-high  temperature. 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “THE  EDITORS Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLIb^IE  R”—  at  the  Offices,  2,  York 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  June  19 th,  1872. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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HOW  SHOULD  THE  DARK  ROOM  BE  GLAZED? 
Photographers,  both  old  and  young,  will  probably  smile  when  we 
tell  them  that  too  much  light  in  the  dark  room  is  a  fertile  source  of 
the  fogging  of  plates.  This  is  a  truism  too  palpable  to  be  gainsayed. 
“But  of  course,”  says  the  tyro,  “this  applies  to  white  light.  No 
fogging  from  the  light  need  be  apprehended  when  the  window  of  the 
dark  room  is  well  protected  by  glass  of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange 
colour.”  That,  however,  is  the  statement  to  which  we  are  about  to 
take  exception. 

It  is  usually  considered  that  if  a  window  be  glazed  with  a  deep 
orange,  or  perhaps  a  red,  glass  the  force  of  precaution  against  the 
chemical  action  of  the  light  can  no  farther  go,  and  that  if  plates 
prepared  and  developed  in  a  room  thus  protected  against  luminous 
influences  show  indications  of  fogging  the  fault  must  be  attributed 
to  the  chemicals  alone. 

We  have  now  before  us  six  samples  of  glass  prepared  for  the 
windows  of  the  dark  room— at  any  rate,  if  not  prepared,  they  are 
frequently  sold,  for  that  purpose.  Now,  we  may  here  state  that 
none  of  them  are  of  the  kind  known  as  “yellow”  glass,  for  the 
lightest  of  this  series  is  of  a  very  decided  and  well-marked  orange 
colour.  The  names  by  which  they  are  known  in  the  trade,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  lightest,  are — -1,  pot  orange;  2,  stained  orange; 
3,  red ;  4,  light  ruby;  5,  medium  ruby ;  6,  dark  ruby. 

No  1  has  more  of  the  yellow  in  its  composition  than  No.  2,  which 
possesses  a  brilliant  and  rich  hue.  No.  3,  the  red,  is  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  two  former  placed  together,  and  if  they  were  thus 
tested  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  it  is  probable  that  the 
red  would  be  found  to  counterbalance  the  other  two  pretty  exactly. 
Between  the  red  and  the  light  ruby  very  little  difference  exists— 
that  difference,  however,  being  that  the  red  has  a  slight  yellow  hue 
compared  with  the  other.  Between  Nos.  4,  5,  and  0  the  difference 
is  one  of  degree.  The  medium  ruby  (5)  is  rich  and  deep,  and  might 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  would,  if  a  dark  room 
were  glazed  with  it,  effectually  prevent  the  admission  of  any  rays 
likely  to  affect  in  an  injurious  manner  the  most  sensitive  wet  collo¬ 
dion  plate.  No.  6,  as  denoted  by  its  name,  is  a  ruby  of  very  deep 
hue,  a  little  deeper  than  4  and  5  when  put  together.  The  names  by 
which  we  have  indicated  the  coloured  glasses  are  those  known  in 
the  glass  trade,  and  by  which  our  readers  can  obtain  samples  for 
themselves  from  dealers  in  glass. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  these 
various  plates  of  glass  when  tested  in  practice  by  being  each  super¬ 
imposed  on  a  sensitive^  bromised  plate. 

The  way  in  which  the  trial  was  conducted  was  to  superimpose  the 
various  coloured  glasses  upon  a  sensitive  dry  collodion  plate,  and 
.hen  expose  them  to  the  action  of  diffused  light  for  one  minute. 

When  the  plate  was  developed  it  showed  a  result  that  was  alto¬ 
gether  unexpected;  for,  with  one  exception,  these  “ non-actinic ” 
passes  —  the  lightest  of  which  forms  the  material  with  which 
housands  of  dark  rooms  are  glazed— proved  quite  inadequate  to  the 
ask  imposed  upon  them.  The  deep  ruby  alone  protected  the  plate 
horoughly.  The  medium  ruby  stood  next  in  orffer  in  respect  of  its 
ion-actinic  value ;  but  the  two  oranges,  the  red,  and  the  light  ruby 
vere  “nowhere.” 


But  we  do  not  want  needlessly  to  alarm  the  photographer  whose 
confidence  has  hitherto  reposed  in  orange  glass,  for  we  have  still 
some  explanations  to  make.  But  let  us  first  of  all  state  how  the 
experiments  came  to  be  made.  Some  one  had  informed  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  that  his  plates  fogged,  although  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  work  with  them  in  a  room  having  only  yellow  glass. 
But,  on  strict  investigation  and  experiment,  it  was  eventually  found 
that  yellow  glass  was  quite  inadequate  for  the  protection  of  these 
plates. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  in  our  line  of  observation  to 
remark  that  bromide  of  silver  is  much  more  sensitive  to  coloured 
light  than  iodide  of  silver.  So  long  ago  as  1853,  Sir  William  J. 
Newton,  writing  on  the  inadequacy  of  iodide  of  silver  to  represent 
the  effect  of  colour,  said ; — 

“Wonderful  as  the  powers  of  the  camera  are,  we  have  not  yet 
attained  that  degree  of  perfection  as  to  represent  faithfully  the  effect 
of  colours,  and,  consequently,  of  light  and  shade.  For  instance,  a  bright 
red  or  yellow  which  would  act  as  a  light  in  nature  is  always  represented 
as  a  dark  in  the  camera,  and  the  same  with  green.  Blue,  on  the  con. 
trary,  is  always  lighter.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  representing  the 
true  effect  of  nature  or  of  a  picture  by  means  of  photography.” 

To  remedy  this  anomalous  state  of  matters,  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel 
in  the  same  year  (1853)  suggested  bromide  as  the  agent  which  would 
prevent  the  evils  complained  of;  but,  indeed,  in  1840,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  article77,  and  in  an  article  “On  the  Action 
of  the  Rays  of  the  Solar  Spectrum  on  the  Daguerreotype  Plate,” 
published  in  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical 
Journal  of  1843,  he  had  proved  that  iodide  of  silver  was  insensible, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  red  and  orange  rays— that  its  range  of  sensibility 
began  with  astonishing  abruptness  beyond  the  medium,  yellow,  and 
within  the  blue  region— was  powerful  at  the  indigo,  and  extended 
far  into  rays  which  had  absolutely  no  effect  in  producing. vision.  No 
wonder,  then,  he  said,  that  iodine  produced  pictures  unsatisfactory  to 
the  artistic  eye.  It  must,  he  suggested,  be  thrown  overboard  or 
limited  in  its  use,  cost  what  it  might,  ere  photography  would  satisfy 
the  desires  of  the  artist.  In  bromine,  on  the  contrary,  he  found 
that  the  action  of  every  luminous  ray,  so  far  as  could  be  traced,  was 
equable  throughout  the  spectrum.  Thus,  then,  was  enunciated  long 
ago,  by  one  whom  we  have  often  eulogised,  the  principles  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  experiment  just  described,  and  by  which  are  ex¬ 
plained  the  causes  of  the  fogging  of  bromised  plates  when  they  are 
exposed  to  a  yellow  light  that  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on 
plates  prepared  with  iodised  collodion. 

We  venture  to  assert  that  in  two  cases  out  of  three  in  which  photo¬ 
graphers  have  failed  to  succeed  with  the  rapid  bromised  emulsion 
process,  either  when  preparing  the  plates  themselves  or  when  work¬ 
ing  with  commercially-obtained  plates  of  this-  kind  in  their  dark 
rooms,  the  cause  of  failure  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  insufficiency  of 
the  yellow  glass  in  the  window  as  a  protection  to  these  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  films  from  the  light.  It,  therefore,  becomes  those  who  use,  or 
intend  using,  extra  sensitive  bromised  plates  to  take  special  precau¬ 
tions  to  prevent  any  light  from  entering  their  dark  room  but  that 
which  is  filtered  through  glass  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
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In  a  case  where  a  room  is  already  fitted  with  yellow  or  orange  glass, 
it  will  answer  if  thin  red  paper  or  silk  be  hung  before  it.  Coloured 
varnish  may  also  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  glass  which  will  be 
non-actinic,  and  the  best  resin  with  which  to  produce  the  proper 
colour  is  dragons  llood,  which,  when  pure,  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol 
or  ether.  Collodion  when  coloured  with  this  beautiful  resin  affords 
an  admirable  and  simple  means  of  coating  a  glass  plate  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  suitable  for  stopping  those  rays  which  act  so  energetically 
upon  a  bromised  plate.  The  same  material  may  be  used  for  dyeing 
paper  or  other  transparent  bodies  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

At  our  request  Colonel  Wortley  has  prepared  and  left  with  us  a 
plate  showing  at  one  glance  the  effects  of  the  coloured  glasses  above 
enumerated ;  and  to  render  the  demonstration  still  more  valuable  we 
have  had  a  series  of  the  plates  of  glass  themselves  arranged  on  a 
second  plate,  so  that  at  one  glance  may  be  seen,  side  by  side  on  one 
plate,  the  glasses  of  the  various  “  non-actinic  ”  colours  with  the  trade 
name  of  each  attached,  and  on  the  second  plate  the  exact  photographic 
value  of  each.  These  will  be  shown  at  our  publishing  office  to  any 
person  desirous  of  seeing  them. 


PARISIAN  ZIRCONIA  CYLINDERS. 

We  some  time  ago  received  an  interesting  communication  from  a 
correspondent  relative  to  the  zirconia  cylinders  employed  with  the 
oxyliydrogen  jet.  It  appears  that  the  gentleman  referred  to  sent  to 
Paris  for  four  zirconia  cylinders,  and  received  in  return  four 
cylinders  for  which  a  very  high  price  was  charged.  The  following 
is  our  correspondent’s  experience  with  one  of  these : — “  Upon  re¬ 
ceiving  them,”  he  says,  “  I  placed  one  on  the  burner;  it  would  not 
give  half  the  light  that  an  ordinary  lime  cylinder  did,  and  in  ten 
minutes  it  was  destroyed,  although  turned  about  constantly — in  fact, 
it  pitted  more  than  lime.  I  shortly  since  received  some  square 
pieces  from  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  a  little  larger  than 
peas,  and  they  stood  the  heat  for  upwards  of  an  hour  without  change, 
except  a  little  glazing  of  the  surface ;  but  they  did  not  produce  so 
good  a  light  as  the  lime.  This  I  thought  was  due  to  their  diminutive 
size.  The  Paris  cylinders  are  nearly  the  size  of  the  ordinary  limes 
of  commerce,  but  you  will  see  by  the  one  sent  that  the  substance  is 
useless  for  the  purpose,  and  I  have  very  grave  suspicions  that  they 
do  not  contain  zirconia  at  all.” 

Our  correspondent  has  forwarded  to  us  the  cylinder  referred  to, 
and  we  can  only  corroborate  his  statement  so  far  as  concerns  the 
poor  light  afforded  by  its  aid.  As  a  high  price  has  been  charged  for 
the  article,  it  appeared  very  desirable  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
further ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  made  an  analysis  of  the  cylinder 
with  the  results  stated  below.  As  the  questions  involved  are  of 
some  practical  interest,  we  notice  the  matter  in  detail  here  for  two 
reasons — first,  in  order  to  place  in  any  reader’s  hands  the  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  a  zirconia  cylinder  sold  as  such  really 
contains  this  very  rare  and  costly  earth ;  and,  secondly,  to  indicate 
the  apparent  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  cylinder  to  afford  a  good 
light  when  heated  with  the  mixed  gas  jet  to  the  same  temperature 
that  the  ordinary  lime  cylinder  is  usually  raised. 

The  cylinder  pitted  and  cracked  as  described  by  our  correspondent 
and  having  been  proved  useless  for  its  legitimate  work,  was  treated 
in  a  glass  flask  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  twice  its 
volume  of  water.  No  effervescence  occurred  on  treatment  in  this 
way,  indicating  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid.  On  digesting  at  a 
moderate  heat  with  the  acid  the  cylinder  dissolved,  leaving  only  a 
few  black  specks  insoluble  in  the  liquid  employed.  The  solution 
was  then  filtered  clear,  having  first  been  diluted  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  distilled  water. 

The  complete  solution  of  the  block  under  these  circumstances  was 
alone  a  suspicious  circumstance,  since  zirconia  which  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  high  temperature  in  process  of  preparation  is  known  to 
be  very  slightly  soluble  in  any  acid  except  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
Nevertheless,  the  zirconia  which  should  have  been  used  to  coat  the 
cylinder  might  not  have  been  heated  to  a  sufficient  temperature  to 
render  it  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  complete  solution  of 
the  substance  is,  therefore,  not  by  any  means  conclusive  evidence 


against  the  presence  of  the  rare  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
residue  insoluble  in  acids  had  been  left  it  could  not  bo  necessarily 
regarded  as  zirconia,  since  some  of  the  cylinders  are  stated  to  bo 
made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  fire  clay,  and  this  would  not  be  dissolved 
by  acid. 

The  clear  liquid  above  referred  to,  containing  free  acid,  was  now 
treated  with  caustic  ammonia  until  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction  was 
produced;  a  slight  precipitate  appeared,  but  on  the  addition  of  some 
pure  salammoniac,  and  a  sufficient  additional  quantity  of  ammonia 
to  render  the  liquid  strongly  alkaline,  the  mixture  became  quite  clear. 
Now,  a  solution  containing  zirconia  could  not  act  in  this  way,  for  the 
salts  of  the  earth  when  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  ammonia 
afford  a  white,  rather  bulky,  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  large  excess  of  the  ammonia,  or  even  in  solutions  of  caustic  pot¬ 
ash  or  caustic  soda,  this  reaction  serving  to  distinguish  at  once 
zirconia  from  alumina  and  glucina.  Not  only  is  the  zirconia  preci¬ 
pitated  by  ammonia  and  insoluble  in  excess  of  that  reagent,  but  it  is 
not  dissolved  by  boiling  solution  of  salammoniac.  Our  solution  of 
the  Parisian  cylinder  afforded  no  such  reaction,  for,  though  a  small 
precipitate  was  produced  on  addition  of  ammonia,  it  quickly  dis¬ 
solved  without  the  aid  of  heat  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac  or  the  chloride  of  ammonia.  But,  it  may  be  said,  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  several  tests  should  be  tried  before  it  is  asserted 
that  zirconia  is  absent,  as  a  very  serious  oversight — to  use  the  mildest 
possible  term — is  thus  sought  to  be  fixed  upon  the  dealer  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  c}dinder. 

As  a  further  test  some  oxalate  of  ammonia  was  added  to  the 
liquid  previously  neutralised  with  ammonia.  No  precipitate  was 
produced.  Zirconia  solutions  under  the  same  circumstances  afford 
bulky  precipitates  of  oxalate  of  zirconia.  The  non-production  of  a 
sensible  precipitate  under  these  circumstances  not  only  proved  the 
absence  of  zirconia  but  also  of  lime,  and,  in  fact,  the  cylinder  was 
found  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  magnesia  mixed  with  a  little  of 
the  usual  agglutinant. 

Having  ascertained  that  no  sensible  amount  of  lime  was  present 
wre  thought  it  well  to  apply  one  more  test.  The  liquid  was  neutral¬ 
ised,  and  a  nearly  saturated  boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash 
added.  The  mixture  wras  then  raised  to  the  boiling  point  and  re¬ 
tained  at  it  for  some  time ;  but  no  precipitate  made  its  appearance. 
A  precipitate  is  easily  obtained  under  similar  conditions  with  liquids 
containing  zirconia. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  detailing  the  evidence,  because 
we  have  to  state  positively  that  the  cylinder  sent  to  us  by  the 
correspondent  referred  to  contained  no  zirconia,  though  a  very  high 
price  is  stated  to  have  been  charged  for  it.  Such  of  our  readers  as 
are  interested  will  also  glean  from  the  foregoing  what  the  character¬ 
istic  reactions  of  zirconia  are. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  inferior  light  afforded  when 
the  cylinder  was  placed  in  the  blowpipe  jet  is  now'  fully  accounted 
for,  since  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  rather  imperfect  magnesia 
drum.  It  is  possible  that  the  persons  selling  the  cylinder  in  question 
thought  that  it  had  been  coated  with  zirconia,  and  honestly  meant 
to  send  the  genuine  article ;  but  in  course  of  manufacture  the  work¬ 
man  may  have  forgotten  to  apply  the  layer  of  the  rare  and  costly 
earth.  We  suggest  this  as  a  charitable  explanation  of  a  very  ugly 
circumstance. 


Since  writing  our  leading  article  on  the  effects  of  certain  kinds  of 
glass,  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  although  very  gratifying,  to  learn 
that  our  friend  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  has  been  on  the  same 
track.  Our  readers  wTill  find  a  brief  paper  by  that  gentleman  in  the 
present  number.  Mr.  Forrest’s  experiments,  however,  have  been 
conducted  with  albumenised  paper,  while  ours  were  made  on  bromide 
plates.  In  our  experiments,  as  elsewhere  stated,  the  deep  ruby 
bore  the  palm  ;  in  those  of  Mr.  Forrest,  also,  the  ruby  glass  shows  a 
perfect  light-resisting  power,  the  deep  brown-yellow  glass  being 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  it.  The  last-named  glass  we  have  not 
tried,  not  having  had  a  sample.  We  may  here  take  occasion  to  sup¬ 
plement  our  article  on  this  subject  by  referring  to  the  fact  that,  last 
month,  the  importance  of  adopting  extra  precautions  in  the 
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exclusion  of  light  was  ably  brought  before  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association  by  Mr.  Mawdsley,  who  cautioned  his 
fellow-members  against  using  much  light  in  developing,  as  he  had 
found  some  of  his  plates  (which  are  bromised)  to  fog  during  develop¬ 
ment,  the  cause  being  traced  to  the  imperfect  security  afforded  by 
yellow  glass  in  the  dark  room.  The  importance  of  due  precaution 
will  therefore  be  apparent.  In  Mr.  Forrest’s  experiments  the  lemon 
glass  proved  weakest;  next  to  that  was  yellow  glass,  then  pale 
orange,  deep  orange  following.  The  vignette  or  red-stained  glass 
was  affected,  although  not  so  much  as  those  named,  while  the  deep 
brown-yellow  and  the  ruby  left  the  paper  quite  clean  and  unaffected. 
The  subject,  as  a  whole,  is  one  that  invites  careful  attention. 


THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE  OF  COLLODIO- 

BROMIDE. 

Surely  no  process  ever  made  its  debut  with  so  little  promise  of  what  it 
would  one  day  achieve  as  did  cqllodio-bromide.  In  striking  contrast 
was  the  flourish  of  trumpets  which  almost  simultaneously  announced 
the  discoveiy  of  another  process  which  was  to  revolutionise  photogra¬ 
phic  printing,  and  equally  striking  was  the  contrast  which  has  marked 
the  then  hidden  future  of  the  two  discoveries.  The  one,  protected 
bjr  a  patent,  and  backed  by  enthusiastic  accounts  of  its  capabilities, 
gave  brilliant  promise  of  a  great  success,  but,  upon  the  publication 
of  its  details,  sank  rapidly  into  oblivion.  The  other,  treated  by  the 
journals  more  in  the  light  of  an  interesting  experiment  than  as  a 
distinct  process  of  any  utility,  excited  but  little  notice  at  the  time, 
and,  but  for  the  perseverance  of  half-a-dozen  amateurs,  the  “  Liver¬ 
pool  process  ”  would  long  since  have  been  numbered  amongst  things 
of  the  past.  After  having  been  for  two  or  three  years  the  recognised 
process  of  the  Liverpool  amateurs,  and  worked  by  nearly  ail  the 
members  of  the  Association,  its  merits  began  to  be  recognised  by 
the  outer  world.  Then  came  a  rapid  succession  of  modifications 
introduced  to  the  public  as  new  processes,  and  the  earlier  workers 
(to  whose  labours  in  perfecting  the  elementary  details  such  modifica¬ 
tions  were  entirely  indebted  for  their  practicability)  were  forgotten, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  process  previous  to  that  period  seems 
nowadays  to  be  entirely  ignored. 

As  is  ever  the  case  upon  such  occasions,  the  first  effect  of  the 
publication  of  the  collodio-bromide  process  was  to  elicit  the  fact  that 
it  was  nothing  new,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  sensitive  emulsion  dated  as 
far  back  almost  as  collodion  itself ;  but,  after  the  first  hasty  conclu¬ 
sion,  it  was  soon  recognised  that  the  difference  between  the  iodide 
emulsions  hitherto  used  and  the  bromide  emulsion  then  brought 
forward  for  the  first  time  just  amounted  to  the  distinction  between 
failure  and  success. 

The  use  of  simply-bromised  collodion  was  not  then  thoroughly 
understood ;  indeed,  so  great  an  authority  as  the  late  Mr.  John 
Glover  avowed  his  preference  for  an  admixture  of  iodide.  Add  to 
this  the  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  of  alkaline 
development,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that  collodio-bromide  should 
have  been  so  long  in  finding  general  support. 

The  first  drawback — one  already  recognised  in  connection  with 
Major  Russell’s  bromised  collodion  process — was  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sufficient  density  in  the  negative.  It  was  thought  that 
this  might  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  small  proportion  of  iodide  in 
the  emulsion;  but  it  was  at  once  made  plain  that  the  presence  of  the 
most  minute  trace  of  iodide  was  absolutely  fatal  to  success.  This 
fact  became  axiomatic;  and,  as  a  corroboration  of  its  importance,  I 
may  state  that  wdien  other  experimenters  entered  the  field  it  was 
almost  the  first  “  new  discovery  ”  proclaimed  in  connection  with  the 
process.  The  “  density  ”  difficulty  has  long  since  ceased  to  trouble 
collodio-bromide  workers;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  should  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  so  far  behind  the  times  as  to  have  made  it 
the  principal  objection  in  their  recently-published  report  on  the 
process. 

The  next  matter  which  claimed  attention  was  the  increased 
viscidity  of  the  collodion,  resulting  from  the  bromide  held  in  suspen¬ 
sion.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  this  cause  was  at  times  so 
great  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  coat  even 
the  smallest  plates.  To  confer  greater  fluidity  the  quantity  of 
pyroxyline  was  reduced  as  low  as  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  many 
different  proportions  of  the  solvents  were  tried,  but  with  only  partial 
success.  The  true  remedy  was  subsequently  found  to  lie  in  the 
quality  of  the  cotton;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  a  suitable  pyroxyline 
had  been  found  that  the  process  became  a  really  practicable  one. 


Having  so  far  simplified  the  preparation  of  dry  plates,  the  question 
of  the  practicability  of  wet  plates  without  the  bath  then  arose.  The 
possibility  of  using  the  emulsion  wet  was  established,  but,  owing  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  amateur  wet-plate  requirements  are  not 
extensive,  the  experiments  in  this  branch  were  not  pushed  to  any 
length.  Mr.  Sayce,  however,  actually  published  the  working  details 
of  a  wet  collodio-bromide  process  about  October,  1834. 

Attention  was  then  turned  to  further  simplifying  the  preparation 
of  dry  plates,  and  the  first  modification  aimed  at  no  less  a  result 
than  the  reduction  of  the  process  to  a  single  operation.  This  was  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  employment  of  a  sensitive  emulsion  con¬ 
taining  its  own  preservative,  tannin  being  employed  in  the  latter 
capacity.  A  partial  amount  of  success  was  attained  in  this  direction, 
and  formulae  and  details  were  published  at  the  time,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  dispense  with  the  usual  washing,  as  the  plates  refused 
to  dry  without  markings,  even  after  flooding  with  alcohol.  The  use 
of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  partly  dissolving  the 
silver  previous  to  its  addition  to  the  collodion,  contributed  materially, 
without  doubt,  to  this  effect,  as,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  more  vola¬ 
tile  constituents  of  the  collodion,  a  dewy  moisture  remained  upon  the 
film  which  required  the  application  of  heat  to  dispel  it.  It  was,  of 
course,  useless  to  look  for  an  exalted  degree  of  sensitiveness  with 
this  emulsion,  as  for  obvious  reasons  it  -was  necessary  it  should 
contain  a  considerable  excess  of  unconverted  bromide.  In  practice 
two  or  three  grains  in  excess  of  the  combining  equivalent  in  each 
ounce  of  collodion  was  found  to  be  a  suitable  proportion,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  was 
necessary  to  prevent  the  discolouration  of  the  mixture  upon  the 
addition  of  the  tannin. 

Various  preservatives  were  then  tried,  including  most  of  those  in 
repute  at  the  time,  more  special  attention  being  given  to  gum,  with 
the  view  of  employing  it  in  connection  with  iron  development, 
which  it  was  thought  would  prove  more  suitable  than  the  alkaline. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  these  days  of  indiscriminate  preservatives, 
tannin  was  the  only  substance  which  yielded  satisfactory  results ; 
and  gum,  which  though  a  little  unmanageable  is  now  a  favourite 
collodio-bromide  preservative,  proved  itself  in  my  hands  the  least 
hopeful  of  the  lot.  This  I  can  only  attribute  to  the  use  of  an  unsuit¬ 
able  pyroxyline,  or  more  correctly,  perhaps,  to  the  belief  which  then 
prevailed  that  success  in  this  process  was  almost  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  collodion  ;  in  fact,  that  any  collodion  might  be  used. 
With  tannin  as  the  preservative  this  is  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent, 
true,  for  it  is  well  known  that  tannin  permits  of  a  more  considerable 
latitude  in  the  choice  of  pyroxyline  than  most  other  preservatives. 
When,  however,  that  substance  began  to  be  discarded  in  favour  of 
others  of  a  less  organic  nature,  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  cotton  than  had  previously  been  the 
case,  though  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be  requisite  in  any 
other  process. 

To  pretend  that  success  is  only  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  an 
“  intense  ”  cotton  only  obtainable  at  a  particular  place,  as  was  at  one 
time  asserted,  is  calculated  to  discourage  rather  than  otherwise  any 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  collodio-bromide  workers.  That  such  a 
pyroxyline  may  be  required  as  the  basis  of  some  of  the  modifications 
I  can  quite  understand,  but  for  the  collodio-bromide  process,  pure 
and  simple,  any  sample  will  give  satisfaction  provided  it  be  capable 
of  producing  good  results  when  used  with  the  bath ;  in  short,  I  assert 
that  a  special  cotton  is  not  required. 

Numerous  other  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  of  shortening 
the  exposure,  including  many  which  have  since  been  published  ;  but 
though  not  absolutely  without  success  they  were  abandoned,  as  any 
advantage  gained  in  point  of  sensitiveness  was  found  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  reliability,  and  to  this  day  the  original  collodio-bromide 
process,  with  scarcely  any  modification,  though  not  perhaps  so  sensi¬ 
tive  as  some,  remains  the  most  reliable  and  the  simplest  of  any  extant. 
Even  on  the  score  of  sensitiveness  there  is  less  fault  to  be  found 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Without  endangering  the  certainty  of 
result  it  is  possible  to  prepare  plates  which,  with  an  exposure  of  not 
more  than  thirty  seconds,  shall  produce  perfect  negatives  of  foliage, 
ordinary  single  stereo,  lenses  being  used — negatives  with  printable 
detail,  not  made  merely  to  look  at.  If  it  be  desirable,  the  process 
may  be  worked  at  higher  pressure,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and 
much  greater  rapidity  gained  ;  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stillman  in 
preferring  certainty  to  extreme  rapidity.  I  had  intended  saying  a 
few  words  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  my 
previous  remarks.  No  doubt,  after  a  little  more  experience  has  been 
gained,  the  Committee  will  modify  their  recent  report. 

Having  said  so  much  upon  the  past,  I  am  afraid  I  have  little  space 
left  to  devote  to  the  present  and  future.  For  the  present  we  are  in  a 
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sort  of  transition  state,  hovering  between  two  opinions.  The  “  free 
bromide  question,”  in  spite  of  its  having  been  “settled  at  last”  by 
two  or  three  gentlemen,  is  not  one  iota  nearer  settlement  than  it  was 
twelve  months  ago.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  a  very  large  excess  of 
silver  ma}'  be  used  in  the  emulsion,  but  where  it  goes  to  before  the 
prepared  plate  reaches  the  preservative  is  the  stumbling-block.  That 
it  is  present  in  the  dried  film  is  a  mere  impossibility.  Who  does  not 
remember,  in  the  days  of  the  tannin  process  with  the  bath,  how, 
after  washing  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water  for  probably  half-an- 
liour,  the  plates  were  frequently  visibly  discoloured  when  placed  in 
the  preservative  ? 

Will  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  or  Colonel  Wortley  try  the  following  ex¬ 
periment? — Take  an  ounce  of  plain  collodion,  and  let  each  gentleman 
add  nitrate  of  silver  to  it  equivalent  to  the  excess  he  recommends  (in 
the  former  case,  I  think,  four  or  five,  and  in  the  latter  about  nine, 
grains).  After  standing  for  say  twenty-four  hours,  let  a  plate  be 
coated  and  subjected  to  the  usual  superficial  washing  “until  greasi¬ 
ness  disappears.”  Then  try  the  effect  of  a  fifteen-grain  tannin 
solution.  Or,  if  a  preservative  be  substituted,  which  might  be 
expected  to  work  with  free  silver,  let  the  effect  of  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment  be  tried.  If  the  effect  produced  be  such  as  might  be  obviated 
by  the  addition  of  one  drop  of  acid  or  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  I  think  I  will  recant. 

In  his  explanation  before  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society 
a  short  time  since,  Colonel  Wortley  must,  I  think,  have  been  misre- 
ported.  He  is  made  to  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  free  silver 
“  forms  with  the  preservative  a  tannate,  gallate,”  &c.  As  regards 
the  immediate  chemical  result,  if  such  be  really  Colonel  Wortley’s 
opinion,  I  entirely  agree  with  him,  but  further  I  decline  to  follow  him. 
My  past  experience  with  tannate  of  silver  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
entirely  discourage  any  hope  of  producing  a  photographic  result 
upon  a  film  containing  it.  I  say  “  photographic,”  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  very  visible  “  chemical”  result  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to.  But,  after  all,  in  the  interests  of  practical  photo¬ 
graphy  it  is  useless  arguing  upon  such  “  treacherous  theory ;”  yet 
theory  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  scientific  progress. 

My  glance  at  the  future  must  necessarily  be  a  short  one,  and  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  any  more  than  a  mere  expression  of  opinion.  Of 
course  rapidity  is  the  great  aim  of  all,  where  it  can  be  obtained 
without  any  counterbalancing  disadvantage.  In  pursuit  of  this 
quality  the  tendency  has  ever  been  to  regard  the  preservative  too 
much  in  the  light  of  an  accelerator.  My  view  is  that  the  only 
accelerator  we  have  is  nitrate  of  silver,  and  that  preservatives  are 
all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  retarders.  Their  office  appears  to  be 
merely  to  supply  organic  matter  with  which  to  build  up  the  image 
formed  by  the  inorganic  silver  salts;  for  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the 
scale  of  preservatives  as  regards  rapidity  the  lower  we  sink  as  regards 
density.  The  line  of  research  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
likely  to  lead  to  the  desired  goal  is  to  free  the  bromide  of  silver  as 
far  as  possible  from  all  organic  influence.  I  must  here  put  in  a 
reservation  in  favour  of  the  organic  compound  formed  by  the  action 
of  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  constituents  of  the  collodion.  This, 
though  perhaps  not  an  accelerator,  I  believe  to  be  far  from  having  a 
retarding  influence,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  action  upon  the 
bromide  of  silver  produces  an  effect  in  the  subsequent  development 
which  cannot  be  replaced  in  any  other  manner.  I  hope  and  expect 
to  see  the  day  when  the  secret  of  rapidity  will  be  found  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  .the  amount  of  foreign  matter  introduced  into  the  emul¬ 
sion  or  the  complexity  of  the  preservative,  and  when  the  “  free 
bromide  question  ”  will  be  really  “  settled  at  last.” 

W.  B.  Bolton. 


BATH  TESTING. 

The  very  elegant  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  silver 
present  in  any  solution  given  by  the  Editors  last  week  may  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  republication  of  an  old  method  for  arriving  at  the 
same  end,  which  seems,  despite  its  usefulness,  to  have  fallen  into 
desuetude.  It  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  weak  bichromate 
of  potash  solution  (twenty  or  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce)  to  the  por¬ 
tion  of  bath  taken  for  testing  in  the  usual  way  by  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  precipitate  is  at  first  of  a  brick-red  colour ;  but,  as  complete 
precipitation  approaches,  the  deposit  changes  by  degrees  to  a  lighter 
tint,  till,  gradually  getting  paler  at  each  fresh  addition  of  the  salt,  it 
suddenly  becomes  white  when  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  thrown 
down.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  recapitulate  the  entire  process, 
with  the  requisite  proportions : — 

Dissolve  121^  grains  of  pure  and  dry  chloride  of  sodium  in  five 
pounds  weight  of  water,  and  add  ten  drops  of  nitric  acid.  This  is 
equal  to  four  pints ;  but  it  will  be  easier  and  more  accurate  to  weigh 


the  water,  as  all  Winchester  quarts  bought  in  the  shops  will  bo 
found  ready  “  tared.”  Keep  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  labelled  “  Pre¬ 
cipitating  Solution.”  Dissolve  twenty  grains  bichromate  of  potash  in 
one  ounce  of  water.  Label  “  Bichromate  Solution.” 

When  requiring  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  a  bath,  take  an 
accurately-measured  drachm  and  transfer  to  a  three-ounce  bottle, 
rinsing  the  measure  out  with  another  drachm  of  distilled  water,  and 
pour  it  also  into  the  bottle.  Add  a  drop  of  “  bichromate  solution.” 
Next  carefully  fill  a  two-ounce  measure  with  the  “  precipitating 
solution.”  Add  as  much  of  it  as  you  are  sure  will  not  precipitate  all 
the  silver  in  solution — a  drachm  to  every  four  grains  you  know  to  bo 
there — and  shake  well.  There  will  be  a  dense  brick-red  deposit. 
Now  carefully  add  the  solution  by  drachms,  shaking  well  between 
each  addition,  till  the  brick-red  colour  begins  to  pale  (showing  that 
but  little  silver  is  left)  ;  then  add  the  solution  in  still  smaller 
quantities  at  a  time  till  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  becomes  sud¬ 
denly  white.  The  measure  will  show  at  a  glance  how  much  pre¬ 
cipitating  solution  has  been  used.  Multiply  the  number  of  drachms 
used  by  four,  and  it  will  give  the  number  of  grains  contained  in  an 
ounce  of  the  bath  solution  acted  upon. 

The  plan  is  simple,  expeditious,  and  trustworthy ;  and,  with  a 
little  instruction,  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  printer  of  ordinary 
ability. 

There  is,  however,  to  a  practised  hand  no  need  for  the  bichromate 
solution  at  all,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  colouring  medium  whatever,  to 
show  when  precipitation  is  concluded — i.e.,  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  the  studio — for  the  printing  bath  or  the  negative  bath.  The 
indications  of  approaching  exhaustion  are  so  unmistakable  they 
cannot  fail  to  render  themselves  evident  to  an  observant  ope¬ 
rator.  They  are  as  follow,  and  I  believe  have  never  before  been 
printed : — 

When  the  silver  solution  is  much  in  excess,  the  precipitate,  though 
well  clotted  and  discernible,  seems  specifically  light,  and,  after  violent 
shaking,  subsides  but  slowly,  the  supernatant  fluid  being  very  clear. 
When  total  precipitation  is  almost  reached  the  precipitate  adheres 
better  together  and  occupies  less  space,  while  the  supernatant  fluid 
seems  inclined  to  milkness.  When  total  precipitation  is  quite  reached 
the  whole  deposit  instantly  clots  into  one  mass,  occupying  little  space, 
and  sinks  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  while  the  fluid  above 
is  quite  milky,  and  will  remain  so  for  a  long  time  after  any  amount 
of  shaking. 

For  my  own  use  I  prefer,  instead  of  a  bottle  and  measure,  a  gradu¬ 
ated  tube  marked  up  to  100.  It  is  filled  with  the  bath  to  be  tested 
up  to  a  certain  mark.  The  precipitating  solution  is  then  added  till 
the  operation  is  concluded.  All  that  is  required  then  is  to  read  off 
on  the  tube  the  number  opposite  the  level  of  the  liquid,  which  gives  the 
number  of  grains  per  ounce.  The  little  instrument  only  costs  about 
four  shillings ;  but  to  me  it  has  been  worth  many  times  that  sum. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


EXPERIMENTS  AS  TO  NON-ACTINIC  GLASS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 

I  made  the  following  experiments  at  the  suggestion  of  our  member, 
Mr.  O.  R.  Green,  who  has  long  felt  the  desirability  of  getting  glass 
for  the  windows  of  his  operating-room  perfectly  reliable  as  to  non- 
actinic  influence. 

Now  that  bromine  is  so  largely  used,  being  so  sensitive,  non- 
actinic  glass  has  become  a  necessity.  No  one  anxious  for  good  re¬ 
sults  should  overlook  this  important  point. 

Hitherto  the  customary  mode  of  preparing  glass  for  operating- 
rooms  has  been  by  coating  the  surface  of  ordinary  glass  with  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver,  and  passing  it  through  a  furnace.  When  the  glass 
becomes  soft,  the  silver  enters  and  developes  a  golden-yellow  colour, 
which  can  only  be  dissolved  by  fluoric  acid.  This  article  we  use  in 
making  vignettes. 

This  peculiar  property  of  silver  on  glass  was  first  discovered  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  largely  adopted  in  the  stained  glass 
windows  of  that  period,  because  of  the  great  facility  it  gave  the 
artist. 

I  have  pleasure  in  exhibiting  to  you  specimens  taken  from  the 
windows  of  our  old  cathedrals  which  were  built  at  the  above  period. 

There  is  another  mode  of  making  glass  yellow  and  non-actinic, 
viz.,  by  introducing  carbon  into  the  melting  pot.  When  the  glass  is 
in  a  state  of  solution  by  heat,  of  course  it  becomes  coloured  through 
the  entire  mass. 

I  now  exhibit  to  you  a  diagram  of  experiments,  showing  all 
shades  from  lemon  to  red,  and  printed  on  albumenised  paper 
through  these  mediums — taken  in  sunshine  as  well  as  under  long 
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exposure  in  the  shade.  I  think  the  members  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  carbon  pot-coloured  glass  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
other,  whilst  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  cost  only  half  the 
rcrice.  J.  A.  Forrest. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  REMARKABLE  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I  have  for  long  years  been  a  careful  observer  of  the  singular  phe¬ 
nomena  which,  until  lately,  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  scientific 
world  as  unworthy  of  investigation ;  but  now  they  have  been  forced 
into  the  foreground,  and  claim  to  be  fairly  silted  and  tested  as  to 
their  truth. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Crookes  proved  that  under  certain  conditions 
a  mechanical  force  was  produced,  which  he  called  “  new,”  and  to 
which  he  gave  a  distinctive  name. 

Now  if  the  conception  of  the  “  unity  of  force  ”  be  true,  having 
got  one  force  we  have  got  all  force,  if  it  be  true  that  momentum 
suddenly  killed  bursts  forth  into  heat,  light,  and  chemical  action, 
and  inversely  so.  Then,  in  the  force  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Crookes 
to  exist  under  the  conditions  spoken  of,  we  have  the  root  both  of 
electrical  and  chemical  force. 

But  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  all  changes  take  place 
by  a  power,  and  not  for  a  purpose.  I  am,  therefore,  compelled  to 
associate  with  my  idea  of  force  the  element  of  intelligence — -force,  as 
such,  having  no  existence  apart  from  intelligent  condition.  The 
experiments  I  have  now  to  describe  may,  or  may  not,  be  new,  but 
the  results  (I  don’t  say  “if  true” — I  know  them  to  be  so)  prove 
much,  namely,  that,  under  given  conditions,  there  is  in  existence  an 
invisible  energy,  capable  of  setting  up  powerful  chemical  action ;  but 
that  is  not  all — that  same  energy  is  governed  by  an  intelligence 
other  than  that  visibly  present,  the  forms  produced  being  inconceiv¬ 
able  by  those  visibly  present. 

With  no  more  introduction  I  will  describe  carefully  my  experi¬ 
ments. 

I  had  a  friend  from  London  who  came  and  let  me  see  what  he  called 
“  spirit  photographs.”  I  at  once  said  that  they  were  not  so,  and  told 
him  how  they  were  made  ;  seeing,  however,  that  many  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  such  things,  I  said  that  I  would  try  some  experiments, 
as  I  knew  of  a  good  “medium”— Mr.  Butland.  After  some  advice 
this  gentleman  agreed  to  try  and  spare  the  time.  I  next  arranged 
with  Mr.  Josty  to  allow  me  to  try  the  experiments  in  his  house  after 
six  o’clock  p.m.,  and  I  got  Dr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Tomy  to  assist 
me.  I  did  all  the  work  except  uncapping  the  lens — that  Mr.  Josty 
did. 

The  camera  used  was  one  for  taking  three  on  one  plate-— a  Ross’s  lens 
stopped  down  to  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  light  was 
subdued  so  as  to  lengthen  the  exposures  to  about  four  minutes. 

We  sat  seventeen  times  with  no  result.  On  the  eighteenth  time 
a  remarkable  form  came  out  quickly  on  the  plate  on  the  application 
of  the  developer — a  most  imperfect  resemblance  to  a  human  form. 
The  first  thing  was,  however,  to  sift  and  see  if  it  could  not  be  classed 
with  the  numerous  ills  photography  is  heir  to;  but  no,  we  could 
find  no  category  in  which  to  place  it.  Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Josty 
was  laughing  at  the  mere  idea  of  trying  such  experiments,  be¬ 
lieving  that  a  result  was  impossible. 

Our  next  experiments  took  place  one  week  after — myself,  Mr.  Tomy, 
and  Mr.  Butland  being  present,  Dr.  Thompson  being  then  in  London. 
The  first  plate  showed  no  result ;  on  the  second  plate  were  strange 
manifestations — on  each  exposure  an  illuminated  bust,  with  hands 
crossed,  and  with  luminous  objects  above,  came  out.  Then  for  the  next 
seven  exposures  the  manifestations  were  extremely  strange,  as  if  a 
process  of  evolution  were  going  on  towards  a  perfect  human  figure ; 
a  star  in  one,  becomes  in  the  next  almost  a  head,  and  all  seemingly 
the  result  of  luminosity. 

In  the  next  set  of  experiments  we  got  a  series  altogether  different. 
First,  a  simple  cone  one  inch  long,  and  half-an-inch  above  it  a  short 
cone.*  In  the  next  these  two  objects  radiate  light.  In  the  third  they 
have  changed  their  shape  into  one  like  a  florence  flask,  and  the 
other  into  a  star.  In  the  fourth  the  same,  only,  on  looking  carefully, 
a  duplicate  of  the  star  is  seen.  In  the  fifth  the  effect  is  exactly  as  if 
a  piece  of  ignited  magnesium  wire  had  been  dropped  into  them. 
The  star  is  now  like  a  luminous  bird,  and  a  flood  of  light  flowing 
laterly  from  the  other.  The  next  experiments  were  made  on  a 
very  wet  day;  twelve  exposures,  but  no  result. 

Iu  every  case  these  impressions  spring  out  instantly  the  developer 
touches  the  plate,  and  in  full  printing  force.  We  have  to  wait  for 
all  other  impressions  on  the  same  plate  coming  out.  Observe, 
therefore,  the  impression  must  be  the  result  of  a  very  active  energy. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  size  on  the  negative. 


I  enclose  you  a  set  of  prints,  and  I  wish  you  to  lay  them  out  in  a 
series  before  you  begin  to  think  upon  them.  This  communication  is 
already  too  long,  but  I  must  just  say  a  word  or  two  on  what  happened 
during  the  experiments.  On  the  second  evening,  during  the  second 
exposure,  Mr.  Josty  was  sitting  with  the  cap  of  the  lens  in  his 
hand.  Our  attention  was  attracted  by  its  falling  from  his  hand.  We 
looked,  and  he  was  lying  in  a  profound  fit  or  trance.  When  he 
recovered  he  was  fearfully  excited,  and  would  not  be  calm  until  he 
went  and  saw  that  his  wife  was  well,  for  he  said  that  she  was  stand¬ 
ing  by  us  in  white ;  that  was  the  last  thing  he  remembered.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  would  not  believe  it  possible ;  afterwards  he  would  not 
interfere  or  touch  anything. 

We  are  to  continue  these  experiments.  They  were  begun  to 
satisfy  ourselves,  and  you  have  the  result.  Spirit  photography  is  to 
me,  if  nothing  more  occur,  a  possibility,  and  the  existence  of  unseen 
intelligent  beings  a  fact.  John  Beattie. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

PROFESSOR  ROSCOE  ON  THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION 
OF  LIGHT. 

Professor  H.  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  delivered  his  third  lecture  on  the 
chemical  action  of  light,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Saturday, 
June  1st. 

He  said  that  he  intended  to  consider  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  absorption  of  the  chemical  rays.  All  bodies,  when  they  become 
incandescent,  give  off  light  according  to  the  nature  of  their  physical 
condition.  A  solid  substance  gives  a  continuous  spectrum,  or  radia¬ 
tion;  a  gaseous  substance  gives  a  selective  radiation,  giving  rise  to 
those  beautifully-coloured  bands  or  lines  upon  which  all  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  spectrum  analysis  are  founded. 

In  the  same  way  there  are  two  kinds  of  absorption — a  general 
absorption  and  a  selective  absorption. 

Ignited  chlorine  would  give  a  bright  line  in  the  spectroscope. 
Ignited  carbon,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  continuous  spectrum.  By 
means  of  the  electric  light  Professor  Roscoe  threw  a  spectrum  upon 
the  screen,  and  interposed  a  large  glass  globe  filled  with  chlorine 
between  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  prisms  and  the  screen,  so  that  the 
rays  had  to  pass  through  the  chlorine.  There  was  then  a  continuous 
absorption ;  that  is  to  say,  the  light  was  weakened  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  spectrum,  though,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  colour  of  the  gas,  more  weakened  at  the  blue  than  at  the  red 
and  yellow  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Next,  in  place  of  the  chlorine,  he  introduced  into  the  path  of  the 
rays  a  colourless  solution  of  a  salt  of  didymium,  dark  bands  in 
the  spectrum  being  the  result,  because  the  liquid  selected  and 
absorbed  particular  rays,  but  let  the  others  pass  freely.  There  are 
certain  colourless  bodies  which  have  the  power  of  absorbing  (some 
of  them  generally  and  the  others  selectively)  the  ultra-violet  rays. 

The  lecturer  then  called  attention  to  the  table  drawn  up  by  the 
late  Professor  W.  Allen  Miller  of  the  relative  transparency  of 
different  substances  to  the  chemical  rays,  which  table  was  published 
in  my  abstract  of  one  of  Professor  Roscoe’s  former  lectures.  He 
said  that  the  table  proved  that  ice,  quartz,  fluor  spar,  and  rock  crystal 
would  allow  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  chemical  rays  to  pass 
through  them,  whereas  no  other  colourless  body  tried — not  even 
thin  glass — would  allow  more  than  a  very  small  portion  to  pass,  the 
number  being  about  twenty  in  the  case  of  thin  glass,  and  seventy  in 
the  case  of  the  quartz ;  the  glass  cut  off  most  of  the  very  refrangible 
rays.  The  foregoing  numbers  represent  range  of  spectrum,  not  the 
relative  chemical  intensity  of  the  transmitted  rays.  Of  the  salts 
the  fluorides  are  the  most  transparent  to  the  chemical  rays,  next  the 
chlorides,  and  then  the  bromides ;  the  nitrates  exert  a  very  specific 
absorbent  power. 

From  this  it  might  be  supposed  that  lenses  of  quartz,  or  of  water 
enclosed  in  quartz,  would  be  superior  to  those  of  glass  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Although  glass 
cuts  off  the  most  refrangible  of  the  chemical  rays,  it  is  very  trans¬ 
parent  to  those  particular  rays  which  act  most  intensely  upon  the 
salts  of  silver,  so  that,  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  quartz 
and  liquid  lenses  being  considered,  glass  is  the  better  substance  to 
use. 

Solar  light  does  not]contain  large  quantities  of  light  of  the  highest 
degree  of  refrangibility,  whereas  light  from  the  electric  lamp  or 
electric  spark  is  rich  in  these  rays.  Professor  Stokes,  in  1862, 
published  some  very  interesting  experiments  on  the  absorption  of 
these  very  refrangible  rays  by  different  substances.  He  found  that 
solutions  of  strychnine,  brucine,  and  caffeine,  when  placed  in  front 
of  a  train  of  quartz  prisms  and  lenses,  produced  dark  absorption 
bands  in  the  more  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum  of  the  electric 
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light.  These  bands  varied  with  each  of  the  substances  used,  and 
alkaloids,  which  resemble  each  other  in  their  properties  very 
strongly,  exhibited  in  some  cases  very  great  differences  in  their 
absorption  bands. 

The  lecturer  here  performed  some  experiments  in  the  darkened 
theatre  with  some  of  the  little  chlorine  and  hydrogen  bulbs  used  in 
a  former  lecture.  Mr.  Wills  had  the  charge  of  an  electric  lamp  in 
the  gallery,  from  which  a  parallel  beam  of  light  was  thrown  upon  a 
concave  mirror  on  the  lecture-table  below,  and  the  rays  brought  to  a 
focus  before  the  lecturer  by  the  mirror. 

After  showing  that  the  light,  when  passed  through  water  and 
some  other  transparent  substances,  exploded  the  bulbs,  he  interposed 
a  square  bottle  filled  with  chlorine  gas ;  it  took  up  the  vibrations  of 
the  chemical  rays,  so  that  they  could  not  pass  on  to  the  chlorine 
bulb,  consequently  the  bulb  was  not  exploded.  Nevertheless,  the 
chlorine  possessed  so  little  colour  that  scarcely  any  difference  was 
distinguishable  between  it  and  common  air.  Although  the  visible 
brightness  of  the  rays  at  the  focus  was  scarcely  reduced  at  all  by 
the  chlorine,  the  chemical  brightness  was  reduced  very  much,  so 
there  was  no  explosion  of  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 

What  do  the  chemical  rays  do  in  passing  through  the  chlorine  ? 
Chlorine  being  an  elementary  body,  they  do  not  decompose  it ;  the 
rays  only  heat  the  particles. 

When  weak  chemical  rays  act  upon  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen,  their  energy,  instead  of  producing  heat,  produces  chemical 
action.  Professor  Roscoe  said  that  this  was  remarkably  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  experiments  he  made  some  years  ago  with  this  very 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  It  was  found,  by  actual  and 
exact  experiment,  that  the  depth  of  chlorine  through  which  a  ray  of 
light  had  to  pass,  in  order  that  its  chemical  intensity  should  be 
reduced  to  one-tenth,  was  173  millimetres.  This  gave  the  specific 
absorbent  power  of  chlorine.  When  the  chlorine  was  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  the  colourless  gas  nitrogen,  the  light  had 
naturally  to  pass  through  a  double  thickness,  namely,  340  milli¬ 
metres,  to  be  reduced  one-tentli  in  chemical  intensity.  But  when, 
instead  of  taking  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  a  neutral  gas  with 
which  it  would  not  combine-— namely,  nitrogen — equal  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  were  used,  it  was  found  that  instead  of  the 
double  of  173,  or  340,  millimetres  in  thickness  being  required,  only 
234  millimetres  were  required  to  reduce  the  chemical  intensity  of 
the  light  one-tenth.  Hence,  in  passing  through  the  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  the  light  had  done  something  it  could  not  do 
in  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  nitrogen.  It  had  done  chemical 
work ;  a  portion  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  ray  had  been  used 
up  to  form  hydrochloric  acid. 

Thus  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  separation  between  the 
absorption  which  produces  heat  and  the  absorption  which  produces 
chemical  action. 

The  lecturer  here  pointed  out  that  the  continued  action  of  the 
light  of  the  electric  lamp  produced  no  change  in  chlorine  gas.  Then 
he  took  another  yellow  gas — eu-chlorine — (a  mixture,  or  rather  a 
compound,  perhaps,  of  chlorine  and  oxygen) — and  he  exposed  a  glass 
vessel  filled  with  it  to  the  same  intense  light.  Masses  of  dense  cloud 
then  began  to  form  in  the  gas.  The  nature  of  these  clouds,  he  said, 
was  not  known ;  but  in  this  experiment  the  energy  of  the  chemical 
rays,  in  all  probability,  was  engaged  in  the  production  of  chemical 
work — probably  in  the  separation  of  chlorine  and  oxygen.  This 
action  is  produced  only  by  the  blue  rays. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  green  colouring 
matter  of  plants  is  one  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  Authori¬ 
ties  contradict  each  other  as  to  whether  the  red  or  yellow  rays  act 
most  powerfully  in  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  in  the 
leaves  of  plants;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  blue  rays  are  absorbed 
by  the  chlorophyll  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  that  the  blue  rays  thus 
absorbed  have  the  power  of  doing  chemical  work.  The  differences 
of  opinion  and  the  experimental  results  are  very  contradictory 
respecting  the  exact  kind  of  rays  which  act  most  on  plants. 

Professor  Roscoe  then  spoke  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
having  some  method  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  chemical 
action  of  light  at  various  points  upon  the  earth’s  surface  and  at 
different  hours  of  the  day.  The  statements  made  on  this  point,  and 
made  chiefly  by  photographers,  were  very  contradictory,  and  most 
remarkable.  It  had  been  stated  that  in  Mexico,  where  from  its 
nearness  to  the  equator  the  general  light  must  be  intense,  photo¬ 
graphers  have  been  unable  to  get  their  pictures  in  anything  like  the 
same  shortness  of  time  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  obtain 
the  same  description  of  pictures  in  England.  In  fact,  it  has  also  been 
stated  that  the  photographers  in  Mexico  have  been  so  unable  to  pro¬ 
perly  develope  and  bring  out  their  pictures  that  they  have  taken  to 
their  sketch-books  instead. 
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The  lecturer  then  described  his  method  of  measuring  the  chemical 
intensity  of  light  by  means  of  a  standard  chloride  of  silver  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  of  unvarying  sensitiveness,  the  intensity  being  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  time  required  for  the  action  of  light  to  produce  a  given 
depth  of  colour.  Some  years  ago,  in  some  articles  on  Kew  Obser- 
vatorp,  published  in  Tiie  British  Journal  of  Photography,  I  fully 
described  Professor  lioscoe’s  method  of  measuring  the  intensity  of 
the  chemical  action  of  light  in  this  way.  This  is  as  good  a  method, 
perhaps,  as  any;  but,  as  the  readers  of  these  lines  are  aware,  there  is 
no  such  instrument  known  at  present  as  a  perfect  actinometer.  One  is 
wanted  which,  from  moment  to  moment,  will  show  changes  in  the 
chemical  intensity  of  light. 

Professor  Roscoe  said  that  the  chief  use  of  a  good  actinometer 
was  to  create  a  new  and  important  branch  of  meteorological  science, 
the  true  climatological  relations  of  a  country  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  chemical,  as  well  as  of  the  heat-giving,  rays  of  the 
sun. 

Pie  said  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  varied  scarcely 
at  all,  within  very  wide  limits,  with  the  strength  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  on  which  it  was  iloated;  but  any  change  in  the  strength 
of  the  chloride  of  sodium  solution  considerably  altered  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness. 

In  stating  the  results  of  his  experiments  with  the  standard  paper 
he  said  that,  when  observations  are  made  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the 
maximum  of  chemical  action  is  attained  always  at  noon ;  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  heating  rays,  for  they  reach  their  maximum  inten¬ 
sity  some  little  time  after  noon.  Thus  the  chemical  intensity  of  the 
light  depends  solely  on  the  height  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  all 
other  conditions  being  equal. 

As  he  had  previously  stated,  photographers  had  asserted  that  the 
chemical  action  of  light  in  the  tropics  was  very  much  less  than  in 
temperate  latitudes ;  but  that  such  was  not  actually  the  case  was 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  his  friend  Professor  Thorpe,  at  Pary, 
on  the  Amazon,  who  measured  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  rays 
there,  at  the  same  time  that  similar  observations  were  being  made  at 
Kew.  These  experiments,  he  said,  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that,  instead  of  there  being  very  much  less  chemical  action, 
there  was  very  much  more  of  the  cliemically-active  light  near  the 
tropics  than  in  home  districts;  and  that  whatever  the  reasons  may 
have  been  for  photographers  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
could  not  get  pictures,  the  true  reason  certainly  was  not  that  they 
could  not  get  chemical  action.  The  probability  is  that  they  had  a 
great  deal  more  chemical  action  than  they  could  cope  with.  On  the 
23rd  April,  18G6,  the  total  amount  of  chemical  action  at  Pary  was 
350,  and  at  Kew  80  4.  As  a  rule,  the  chemical  intensity  was  six 
times  as  great  at  Pary  as  at  Kew. 

The  lecturer  remarked  that  in  an  observatory  it  was  desirable  to 
have  none  but  automatic  instruments  for  meteorological  purposes. 
Assistants  had  to  work  constantly  exposing  the  standard  paper  for  a 
given  time,  and  tabulating  the  results  in  those  experiments  of  which 
lie  had  spoken ;  but  he  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  notice 
of  those  present  a  new  instrument,  never  exhibited  in  public  before, 
which  worked  automatically.  It  consisted  of  an  arrangement  of 
clockwork  and  electro-magnets,  and  of  the  standard  sensitive  paper 
wound  on  a  drum  in  a  dark  box.  The  result  is  that  at  several 
given  times  in  the  day  a  little  spot  of  paper  is  exposed  to  light  for 
only  one  second.  A  shift  is  then  given  to  the  paper,  which  jumps 
forward,  and  another  spot  of  it  is  exposed,  but  this  time  for  two 
seconds.  The  paper  then  jumps  forward  again,  when  there  is  an 
exposure  of  three  seconds,  and  so  on  with  a  series  of  ten  exposures 
up  to  thirty  seconds.  Thus,  whatever  be  the  time  of  day,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  state  of  the  weather,  amongst  these  varying  exposures 
will  be  some  which  will  be  black  enough,  but  not  too  black  for 
the  purposes  of  observation  and  comparison  with  the  standard 
tint. 

Professor  Roscoe  said  that  the  chemical  intensity  of  light  could 
not  be  ascertained  by  simply  measuring  the  heat  intensity,  inasmuch 
as  during  sunrise  and  sunset  a  much  less  number  of  the  chemically- 
active  rays  reaches  the  earth  than  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
visible  light  or  heating  effect.  At  all  elevations  of  the  sun  below 
ten  degrees  the  whole  of  the  chemically-active  rays  are  cut  off  from 
direct  sunlight,  although  the  sun  may  be  shining  quite  brightly,  and 
give  very  great  light.  This  is  because  the  particles  of  dust  or  haze 
in  the  atmosphere  cut  off  the  more  refrangible  rays.  In  the 
diffused  light  there  may  be  a  considerable  amount  of  chemical 
action,  but  not  in  the  direct  sunlight.  The  lecturer  here  scattered 
fine  particles  in  a  beam  of  sunlight,  and  the  disc  of  light  it  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  screen  first  became  yellow  and  afterwards  red,  because 
the  little  particles  absorbed  the  more  refrangible  rays,  just  as  a 
London  fog  would  have  done.  William  H.  Harrison. 
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THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  CONVENTION. 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Photographic  Association,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  omitting  the  majority  of  the  pretty  speeches  and  nice  gratulatory 
and  highly  poetical  observations  that  were  made,  and  which  are  duly 
given  in  the  organ  of  that  body,*  contenting  ourselves  with  the  hard, 
prosy,  matter-of-fact  proceedings. 

The  fourth  convention  of  this  body  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  last 
month,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Bogardus,  of  New  York.  After 
the  opening  address,  and  the  transaction  of  some  routine  business, 
Mr.  Black,  of  Boston,  gave  his  experience  with — 

The  Acid  Negative  Bath. — Since  I  appeared  before  you  last  year  (he  said) 

I  have  used  nothing  but  an  acid  bath,  and  a  weak  bath  at  that.  And  I  have 
taken  pains  to  have  my  operator  write  off  the  formula  as  correctly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  because  last  year  I  did  not  take  pains  to  inform  myself  accurately. 

I  use  a  bath  pretty  much  as  I  have  stated  it ;  perhaps  I  stated  it 
rather  broad  last  year,  and  carried  it  rather  to  an  extreme.  I  was 
then  using  more  acid  than  I  do  now.  I  will  read  the  formula  to 
you,  because  I  think  if  you  once  get  to  using  it,  and  get  familiar 
with  it,  you  will  never  use  any  other.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  liability 
to  failure  the  first  time  you  try.  '  I  have  used  it  for  two  years,  and 
with  me  it  is  a  success.  It  is  not  economy  that  I  claim  for  it,  but  its 
reliability  when  you  once  are  acquainted  with  it. 

This  is  the  formula.  Commence  with  the  collodion : — 

Alcohol  .  9  ounces. 

Ether .  G  ,, 

Soluble  cotton  . 108  grains. 

Some  cotton,  may  make  it  thicker  than  others,  and  you  will  have  to  vary 
the  amount  of  cotton  as  occasion  may  require.  To  excite  that  take — 

Iodide  of  ammonium  . 18  grains. 

Iodide  of  cadmium . 18  ,, 

Chloride  of  calcium . 9  ,, 

These,  of  course,  dissolve  in  as  little  water  as  possible  in  the  usual 
way.  The  strength  of  the  bath  is  twenty  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce ; 
very  acid  with  nitric  acid.  To  the  pound  of  silver  use  one  to  four  ounces 
of  pure  nitric  acid.  You  will  have  to  exercise  judgment  in  using  your 
acid.  If  the  bath  works  hard  and  slow,  patches  black  and  white,  put 
more  acid  in.  The  result  of  putting  too  much  acid  in  is  to  make  the 
bath  work  flat  and  weak,  yet  very  rapid.  With  that  bath  the  collodion 
will  work  soft  with  all  the  modulation.  The  pictures  may  not  have  so 
good  an  appearance  as  some  now  in  the  hall,  but  I  think  you  will  all 
agi’ee  they  are  well  modulated.  You  see  no  special  difference  between 
these  and  other  good  pictures.  I  usually  use  eight  ounces  of  pure  nitric 
acid  to  the  pound  of  silver.  I  suppose  any  chloride  would  answer  as 
well  as  chloride  of  calcium ;  but  calcium  is  very  soluble. 

The  characteristic  of  this  bath  is,  it  works  with  great  evenness.  I 
commence  the  bath  twenty-five  grains  strong  and  work  it  until  it  comes 
down  to  eight  grains,  and  you  could  not  tell  the  difference  in  the  result. 
It  don’t  work  so  well  at  first  as  when  you  use  it  for  a  while.  It  works 
best  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  grains  strong.  I  think  it  is  the  experience 
of  every  man  here  that  a  new  bath  don’t  work  so  well  as  after  it  has 
been  used  awhile.  In  copying  work,  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  very 
hard,  sharp  effect,  I  put  in  much  less  acid,  but  if  I  want  to  make  por¬ 
traits  from  nature,  where  I  want  to  produce  light  and  shadow  exactly 
as  I  see  it,  I  put  in  more  acid  to  give  me  that  delicate  effect. 

I  use  the  developer  in  the  usual  way,  except  I  use  nothing  but  good 
acetic  acid,  iron,  and  water,  but  I  use  acid  enough  to  make  it  flow  well. 
If  you  have  too  much  acetic  acid  in,  the  picture  comes  up  slow  and  hard. 
Use  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  grains  of  iron  to  the  ounce,  so  the  picture 
will  develope  slowly  up.  Take  forty  to  sixty  seconds  for  developing. 
For  exciting  use  as  little  water  as  possible.  I  think  the  ordinary  or 
bromised  collodion  in  that  bath  would  work  flat. 

New  Fixing  and  Toning  Bath. — Mr.  Sherman,  of  Milwaukie,  de¬ 
scribed  his  method  of  fixing  and  toning  as  follows  : — 

I  have  devised  a  compound  which  can  be  used  as  a  fixing  bath  and  a 
toning  bath,  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  which  I  believe  to  be 
uninjurious  to  the  print — a  solution  in  which  prints  may  be  immersed 
to  be  toned  and  fixed  which  deposits  a  permanent  substance  ;  that  sub¬ 
stance  is  the  bisulphide  of  mercury — vermilion — one  of  the  most  stable 
pigments  known.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
in  pursuing  the  subject,  found  that  vermilion,  in  paintings  of  the  old 
masters  two  or  three  thousand  years  old,  had  stood  unchanged. 

.  Now  I  have  discovered  a  method  of  obtaining  vermilion  from  a  solu¬ 
tion,  and  a  method  of  applying  that  solution,  and  the  product  of  that 
solution,  to  a  photographic  print.  Now  I  will  write  upon  this  black 
board  the  formula  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  show  you  how  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  disposed  of  by  the  additional  com¬ 
pound  which  I  add  to  this  bath 

“Na2  S2  03” 

Na2=two  atoms  of  soda. 

S2=two  atoms  of  sulphur. 

O  3  —three  atoms  of  oxygen. 

*  From  which  our  abstract  is  made.— £ns. 


The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  hyposulphite  bath  used,  and 
which  is  uninjurious  to  the  print,  is  this  : — 

Ag  S2  03  ;  that  is,  the  hyposulphite  of  silver,  a  very  unstable  sub¬ 
stance,  that  breaks  up  into  Ag  S  x  S02,  the  sulphide  of  silver  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Hence  we  are  recommended  to  throw  away  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  just  as  quick  as  we  have  used  it  once.  Now  this  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  furnishes  the  sulphur  for  the  bisulphide  of  mercury,  and 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  furnishes  the  mercury.  I  will  show  you — 
Na2  S2  03  x  Hg  Cl2.  Now  suppose  we  get  this  : — Hg  S2  x  2  (Na  Cl) ; 
you  see  here  is  twice  Cl.  Here  is  twice  Na  ;  that  is,  two  atoms  of  chlo¬ 
rine  and  two  atoms  of  sodium.  They  unite  and  form  two  atoms  of 
the  chloride  of  sodium — which  is  two  atoms  of  common  salt — a  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  harmless  in  a  print,  and  the  Hg  S2,  which  is  the  bisul¬ 
phide  of  mercury.  Chemists  say  that  bisulphide  of  mercury  cannot  be 
produced  in  this  way  (but  I  have  done  it),  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a 
troublesome  element  which  exists,  termed  sulphuric  acid.  Now,  if  you 
have  some  way  to  dispose  of  that  oxygen,  to  prevent  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  after  that  some  way  to  dispose  of  your  sulphur,  then  I  think  we 
have  a  fixing  bath  at  least.  But,  if  in  addition  to  that  you  can  bring 
about  a  bisulphide  of  mercury  in  the  print,  in  connection  with  the  other, 
then  I  think  we  have  something  better ;  and  that  I  think  we  do.  We 
make  this  solution,  and  here  is  the  sediment  or  product  of  the  solution. 
This  I  have  tested  with  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  chemists  who  have  examined  it  admit  it  is  bisulphide  of  mer¬ 
cury— that  it  is  pure  vermilion.  This,  then,  is  what  I  claim  to  have 
accomplished. 

The  President  :  This  is  something  that  Mr.  Sherman  is  working  at, 
and  we  can  only  just  keep  still  and  wait.  He  has  shown  me  a  picture 
this  morning  which  was  never  washed ;  it  had  been  exposed  fourteen 
months  to  light,  and  there  was  no  more  change  in  it  than  there  would 
be  in  a  piece  of  white  paper  exposed  for  that  length  of  time  to  the  light. 
This  picture  with  that  exposure  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  hypo¬ 
sulphite-fixed  print. 

The  Cause  of  the  Blistering  of  Albumenised  Paper. — When  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  recently  discussed  at  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
we  heard  several  opinions  expressed  on  the  cause  of  these  tiny  annoy¬ 
ances  ;  but  among  all  the  causes  hinted  at  or  openly  given  that 
asserted  by  Mr.  Clemons  was  not  dreamt  of.  But  we  allow  him  to 
state  the  matter  in  his  own  language  : — 

In  the  first  place  I  would  like  to  say  a  little  about  the  paper  manu¬ 
factured,  called  “Saxe”  and  “Rives.”  You  oftentimes  get  a  porous  paper 
manufactured  at  Rives.  When  you  wet  it,  it  expands  ;  but  when  you 
come  to  mount  it  and  print  upon  it  the  contraction  is  so  great  that  it 
crackles  all  over.  The  Saxe  paper  is  stronger,  more  firm,  but  does  not 
make  so  fine  a  print  as  the  Rives  paper.  In  albumenised  paper  I  often 
hear  of  blisters.  There  have  been  various  causes  assigned  for  the  blis¬ 
tering  of  paper’.  Now  1  will  give  you  the  cause.  The  cause  is  lightning. 
You  think  it  very  strange,  but  such  is  the  case.  You  are  not  troubled 
with  it  in  albumenising  during  the  cold  weather,  but  as  soon  as  the 
spring  begins  to  break  up  and  a  thunderstorm  takes  place  down  in 
Louisiana,  we  are  troubled  with  that.  The  thunder  affects  the  albumen 
as  it  affects  milk.  So  it  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  albumenising, 
but  attributable  to  the  thunder,  which  in  turn  is  caused  by  lightning. 

Now  I  will  go  on  to  printing.  After  sending  out  paper  to  various 
parties  I  sometimes  receive  defective  prints  from  them,  asking  the  cause. 
The  fault  generally  is  they  do  not  strictly  follow  the  formulas  which 
are  given.  I  will  refer  to  a  case  given  in  the  last  Photographer,  asking 
how  to  use  Clemons’  paper,  stating  the  number  of  grains  used  to  be 
forty.  My  formulae  don’t  call  for  any  such  number  of  grains  this  season 
of  the  year.  When  I  go  to  work  to  prepare  paper  I  must  first  see  what 
state  my  silver  solution  is  in.  I  must  know  where  I  am  working  before 
I  harness  up  for  the  work. 

I  will  now  tell  you  how  I  ascertain  Avhat  kind  of  silver  I  have  got. 
[Mr.  Clemons  produced  a  couple  of  vials  containing  camphor  and  silver, 
and  illustrated,  by  treating  the  solution  with  camphor,  how  to  ascertain 
if  the  solution  is  in  good  order.] 

I  silver  my  paper  never  to  exceed  one  minute.  After  it  is  dry  I  dry 
it  still  further  by  heat,  but  not  much  heat ;  for  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  use 
too  much  heat  to  paper,  and  still  worse  when  you  are  using  your  silver 
too  strong,  for  the  background  will  have  a  muddy  appearance.  When 
your  silver  is  too  weak  your  print  will  have  a  mottled  appearance.  I 
fume  my  paper  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  I  find  paper  of  others’  make 
does  not  have  to  be  fumed  that  long.  Some  fume  five  to  ten  minutes.  It  is 
very  l’arely  I  fume  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  It  must  be  a  very  strong 
negative  if  I  do  not  fume  it  over  fifteen  minutes.  If  it  is  a  weak  nega¬ 
tive  I  extend  it  to  twenty  minutes. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  prepare  the  bath.  I  take  one  ounce,  troy,  of 
silver,  fourteen  and  a-half  ounce  of  water,  and  one  and  a-half  ounce 
of  glycerine.  That  makes  it  precisely  thirty  grains  strong.  Now  when 
you  add  the  glycerine  to  the  silver  solution  it  will  just  carry  up  your 
hydrometer  fourteen  grains,  so  it  would  be  forty-four  grains  instead  of 
thirty.  The  formula  I  give  now  is  for  warm  weather — such  a  day 
this.  If  you  have  got  an  old  negative  bath  that  will  not  work  over 
twelve  ounces,  put  two  ounces  of  glycerine  in,  give  it  a  sunning,  and  filter 
it,  and  you  will  have  as  good  a  bath  as  you  want.  I  have  got  some 
specimens  in  the  exhibition  room  which  you  can  look  at. 
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Question.  What  effect  does  the  glycerine  produce  upon  the  silver? 

Answer.  It  is  one  of  the  best  detectives  of  bad  silver  there  is.  If 
your  silver  is  pretty  pure  it  will  turn  it  brown  ;  if  it  is  poor  it  will  turn 
it  as  black  as  night.  If  you  were  to  undertake  to  filter  it  in  that  con¬ 
dition  it  would  not  filter  at  all,  but  give  it  ten  minutes  sunlight  and  it 
will  filter.  While  I  am  on  the  silver  bath,  let  me  say  if  you  have  a 
negative  bath  that  will  not  work  evaporate  it  two-thirds  and  add  as 
much  alcohol  to  it  as  you  have  got  silver  left,  and  then  flame  it  to  drive 
off  the  alcohol,  filter,  and  you  have  got  a  good  bath,  a  little  better  than 
you  had  at  first.  I  recommend  the  use  of  saucers  for  this  purpose.  I 
take  a  rod  and  go  from  one  to  the  other  and  stir  them  every  little  while. 
After  a  short  time  you  will  see  the  albumen  come  up.  You  can  filter 
the  egg  out  of  the  silver.  [Mr.  Clemons  here  demonstrated  the  manner 
in  which  it  could  be  done.] 

Q.  By  adding  your  alcohol  to  your  silver  bath  to  precipitate  the 
impurities  which  are  present,  can  you  by  flaming  drive  away  all  the 
alcohol  you  have  added  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon.  How  much  alcohol  is  necessary  to  right  a 
silver  bath  of,  say,  one  gallon  ? 

A.  You  misunderstand  me.  I  will  pour  this  printing  silver  solution 
in  that  dish.  I  will  then  put  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol  with  it  and 
flame  it ;  that  will  bum  until  it  goes  out  of  its  own  accord.  Now  I 
will  empty  the  alcohol  of  this  other  saucer  into  the  evaporating  dish, 
and  then  I  will  put  that  over  the  gas  or  any  fire,  and  the  heat  will 
drive  the  alcohol  out  of  that  silver  solution. 

Q.  But  is  not  that  an  unnecessary  trouble  ? 

A.  Sometimes  you  get  hold  of  a  bath  that  is  very  mulish,  and  that  is 
a  splendid  way  of  harnessing  it  up  right  at  once. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  that  by  evaporating  and  burning  your  alcohol 
some  photographer  might  get  himself  blown  away  ? 

A.  I  am  not  blown  away. 

Q.  My  experience  is,  the  plan  you  suggest  forms  fulminate  of  silver, 
which  is  very  dangerous. 

A.  My  formula  says  one-half  drachm  aqua  ammonia  to  sixteen  ounces 
of  water ;  you  can’t  form  fulminate  of  silver  from  that  to  blow  you  up. 

I  am  on  printing,  gentlemen.  I  don’t  print  very  heavy  on  account  of 
my  formula  for  toning.  I  print  just  barely  dark  enough  to  cover  the 
high  lights.  When  I  get  my  prints  all  toned  I  proceed  to  wash,  and  I 
wash  my  prints  equal  to  the  washing  after  they  are  toned  and  fixed  ; 
that  is,  I  wash  the  nitrate  of  silver  thoroughly  out,  and  I  do  it  all  by 
hand.  I  suppose  that  will  be  encouragement  for  some  who  have  not 
got  running  water.  When  the  water  fills  up  I  press  them  down  with 
my  hand ;  that  is  the  way  I  keep  the  silver  out.  After  I  do  that  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  tone.  I  don’t  put  anything  in  to  colour  the  prints  or  change  them ; 
no  acetic  acid,  no  salt.  I  generally  prepare  my  toning  bath  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  every  time  I  tone  after  the  first  I  add  fresh  gold,  but  I  work 
cautiously.  I  take  one  print  and  put  that  in  the  gold  solution.  1  like  the 
gold  solution  to  lay  hold  at  once,  but  very  slow ;  I  don’t  like  fast  toning. 

Sometimes  you  have  a  toning  bath  that  won’t  work  for  a  long  time. 
You  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  it.  You  know  you  have  got  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  gold  in.  I  will  give  you  a  cure-all,  but  you  will 
look  when  I  tell  you  what  it  is ;  I  have  used  it  for  a  year.  I  go  to  the 
hypo,  dish  and  dip  my  finger  in,  and  move  the  point  through  the  toning 
bath.  I  will  guarantee  they  will  commence  to  tone,  but  I  tell  you  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  touch  the  hypo,  until  after  the  prints  are  washed, 
else  your  pictures  will  be  stained  and  have  a  nasty  yellow  colour.  I  am 
sometimes  asked  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  yellow  spots  on  prints ;  it 
is  from  hypo,  on  the  fingers.  The  cause  of  yellow  pictures  after  they 
are  toned,  although  mounted  when  wet,  is  because  the  nitrate  of  silver  is 
not  washed  sufficiently  out.  Get  that  out  and  they  will  not  turn  yellow. 

I  will  give  you  a  receipt  for  mounting  paste  : — Take  one  ounce  of  pure 
white  glue ;  let  it  soak  about  three  hours  in  fourteen  to  sixteen  ounces 
of  water.  Put  one  and  a-half  ounce  of  gum  arabic  in  twelve  ounces 
of  water,  warm  it,  and  stir  it  until  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  When 
that  is  dissolved,  pour  the  water  off  the  glue  dry  as  you  can  get  it,  then 
dump  that  into  your  twelve  ounces  of  water  in  which  the  gum  arabic  is 
dissolved ;  stir  that  up  until  it  is  all  dissolved,  then  add  two  ounces  of 
glycerine,  and  in  summer  time  use  from  one  to  five  drops  of  carbolic  acid, 
then  it  will  keep.  If  it  gets  chilled  in  the  winter  warm  it  up  again. 

Q.  When  your  glycerine  comes  in  contact  with  the  nitric  acid  in  the 
negative  bath,  won’t  that  be  dangerous  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  without  you  put  a  pound  there.  You  must  not  put  that 
much  in,  but  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  won’t  blow  you  up. 

Mr.  Clemons  entertained  and  instructed  the  meeting  for  over  an  hour 
^n  his  inimitable  way,  answering  all  the  queries  put  to  him. 

There  was  other  business  brought  before  the  Convention  to  which 
we  may  by  and  by  refer. 

The  Convention  will  meet  next  year  at  Rochester,  New  York,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  July. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  LAST  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF 

THE  SUN. 

Readers  of  the  report  of  the  May  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society  published  in  our  number  for  May  17th  would  have  seen  that  some 
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photographs  taken  during  the  late  solar  eclipse  by  Lord  Lindsay  and  Col* 
Tennant  were  then  exhibited.  With  respect  to  the  technical  points  o^ 
interest  in  these  photographs  and  the  lessons  they  are  calculated  to  teach 
we  are  but  partially  able  to  speak;  but  Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  has  given  to  the  Media  met' 
Magazine  a  short  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
of  the  10th  ult.,  at  which  the  photographs  were  exhibited,  and  also 
made  some  critical  observations  on  these  “sun  pictures.” 

We  have  before  us,  he  says,  five  photographs  of  the  solar  corona  as  it 
appeared  during  the  eclipse  of  December  12th  last,  and  but  a  few  days 
since,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  we  had 
the  pleasuse  of  examining  five  other  photographs  obtained  at  another 
station.  They  are  all  the  work  of  the  solar  corona  itself,  altogether 
untampered  with,  insomuch  that  not  even  the  stains  and  blemishes 
which  chanced  to  appear  in  the  negatives  from  which  two  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  were  obtained  .have  been  removed  by  the  photographer.  The 
first  five  are  the  pictures  obtained  at  Baicull  during  two  minutes  of 
totality,  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  went  out,  as  many  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  at  Lord  Lindsay’s  expense.  The  five  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  were  those  obtained  by  Colonel  Tennant  at  Doda- 
betta.  They  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  important,  if  not 
absolutely  the  most  important,  results  of  the  recent  eclipse  expeditions. 
In  Les  Moiules  for  December  21st  last  the  Abbe  Moigno,  comparing  the 
English  and  French  intelligence  from  the  respective  eclipse  expeditions, 
wrote  thus: — “Les  depeches  anglaises  que  nous  reproduisons  sont  bicn 
moins  explicites  et  concluantes.  La  victoire  cette  fois  reste  encore  a  la 
France ;  ”  nor  would  we  grudge  M.  Janssen  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  credit 
due  to  him  for  his  success  in  observing  for  the  first  time  the  solar  dark 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  and  so  proving  that  a  portion  of  the 
coronal  light  is  reflected  sunlight.  Italy,  again,  has  claimed  a  triumph 
for  Respighi,  who  alone  has  hitherto  seen  a  monochromatic  image  of  the 
inner  corona  extending  some  two  hundred  thousand  miles  from  the  sun; 
and  unquestionably  the  interest  of  the  achievement  is  as  considerable  as 
the  ingenuity  of  the  method  by  which  it  was  effected,  though  doubtless 
the  method  proposed  by  Professor  Young  early  in  1871  would  have  been 
fully  as  successful  in  Mr.  Lockyer’s  hands  had  the  latter  observed  under 
equally  favourable  conditions.  But  granting  to  Janssen  and  Respighi, 
as  is  due,  their  full  share  of  credit,  this  country  may  well  point  to  the 
pictures  obtained  at  Baicull  and  Dodabetta,  and  say,  if  the  despatches 
from  our  observers  seemed  inexplicit  and  inconclusive,  here  are  records 
which  tell  their  own  story  explicitly  and  conclusively  enough. 

It  is  wonderful  indeed  to  think  that  the  possessor  of  one  of  these  pho¬ 
tographs  can  by  merely  holding  it  up  to  the  light  obtain  a  better  idea  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  corona  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  eclipse- 
observers  have  obtained  after  undertaking  long  and  arduous  voyages. 
How  confused  an  impression  is  conveyed  to  most  observers  of  eclipses 
will  be  manifest  to  anyone  who  shall  compare  together  half-a-dozen  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  same  eclipse  as  seen  by  half-a-dozen  different  observers.  It  is 
often  impossible  to  believe  that  the  same  corona  is  pictured ;  but  even 
when  there  is  some  degree  of  general  resemblance,  the  details  commonly 
differ  in  the  most  striking  manner.  We  cannot  wonder  that  to  those  unac¬ 
customed  to  winnow  out  the  chaff  of  imperfect  evidence,  and  unaware  of 
opposing  mathematical  considerations,  the  inference  should  have  been 
suggested  that  the  solar  corona  is  an  atmospheric  phenomenon,  as  change¬ 
ful  as  the  radiance  which  shines  between  shifting  clouds  on  a  breezy  day. 
But  here  in  these  records  on  glass  we  have  the  corona  in  exquisite  detail, 
with  a  hundred  well-marked  features,  every  one  of  which  can  be  traced  in 
all  the  pictures  of  the  series.  Instead  of  being  compelled  hurriedly  to 
note  down  in  the  memory  the  peculiarities  presented  during  the  few  brief 
minutes  of  total  eclipse,  we  can  scrutinise  every  lineament  of  the  corona 
at  our  leisure. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  these  charming  pictures  is  the  existence 
of  two  remarkable  gaps  in  the  corona  almost  exactly  opposite  the  solar 
poles.  These  poles  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse  were  nearly  on  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line  through  the  sun’s  centre;  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  in 
the  account  from  Baicull  the  marked  absence  of  rays  to  right  and  left 
of  the  moon’s  dark  disc  was  described  as  a  marked  feature  of  the  corona. 
It  may  also  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lockyer  called  out  to  his  assistant, 
“Structure  like  Orion” — an  enigmatical  expression  which  perplexed 
many,  because  a  somewhat  lively  imagination  is  required  to  appreciate 
the  resemblance  between  a  corona  of  light  and  a  constellation  of  stars. 
But  the  photographs  supply  the  interpretation  of  the  enigma.  The 
principal  stars  of  Orion  cover  a  space  in  the  heavens  which  is,  as  it 
were,  narrowed  in  close  by  the  Giant’s  Belt,  and  expanded  towards  his 
shoulders  and  feet.  So  it  is  with  the  corona  in  these  photographs ;  it  is 
narrowed  along  its  horizontal  diameter  and  lengthened  out  along  its 
vertical  diameter.  Its  upper  half  shows  three  tufts  somewhat  like 
half  sheaves  or  combed  wool.  To  use  a  very  homely  comparison,  the 
upper  half  of  the  corona  is  not  unlike  the  summit  of  Mr.  Pecksniff’s 
head  as  delineated  by  Hablot  Brown.  Indeed,  no  expressions  can  more 
truthfully  describe  the  aspect  of  the  corona  all  round  the  sun  than  in 
the  words  used  in  last  year’s  report  of  the  Astronomical  Society  in  the 
description  of  Mr.  Brothers’s  photograph The  stronger  light  about 
the  moon  assumes  a  somewhat  stellate  appearance,  with  rays  gradually 
softening  down  as  if  combed  out  into  the  fainter  halo.”  In  Mr.  Davies’s 
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and  Colonel  Tennant’s  photographs,  and  particularly  in  those  which 
received  the  longest  exposure  (Mr.  Brothers’s  negative,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  exposed  but  eight  seconds)  the  “combing  out”  is 
remarkably  distinct.  Every  streak— and  fifty  or  sixty  can  be  counted 

_ is  shown  in  each  of  the  photographs,  alike  in  all  in  position  and  in 

proportionate  strength;  but  the  streaks  can  be  traced  farther  in  the 
pictures  exposed  longest. 

But  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  streaks — the  longest  of 
which  show  to  a  distance  of  some  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  miles 
from  the  sun,  and  doubtless  in  reality  extended  much  farther— is  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  radial.  Many  of  them  show  a  well-marked  cur¬ 
vature,  like  corn  stalks  bent  by  a  strong  breeze.  This  feature  is  very 
strikingly  shown  by  the  great  polar  gaps. 

Now,  as  respects  these  two  gaps,  although  during  the  eclipse  of 
December,  1870,  no  corresponding  pair  of  polar  gaps  could  be  recognised, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  suppose  that  the  coincidence  of  these  gaps  with 
the  position  of  the  solar  poles  was  altogether  accidental.  It  happens 
that  a  narrative  of  a  former  eclipse  describes  an  appearance  closely 
corresponding  to  that  shown  in  these  photographs.  We  refer  to  Herr 
Grosch’s  account  of  the  eclipse  of  August,  1867,  as  witnessed  in  Chili. 
The  present  writer  has  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  account 
is  “full  of  significance,  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the 
true  theory  of  the  corona.”  After  mentioning  that  the  corona  was  only 
about  three  hundred  thousand  miles  high  opposite  the  solar  poles, 
whereas  it  is  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  miles  high  opposite  the 
sun’s  equator,  Herr  Grosch  proceeds: — “This  white  light  was  not  in 
the  least  radiated  itself,  but  it  had  the  appearance  of  rays  penetrating 
through  it  ”  (corresponding  to  the  combing  out  already  referred  to) ; 
“these  rays  had  a  more  bluish  appearance,  and  might  best  be  compared 
to  those  produced  by  a  great  electro-magnetic  light.  *  *  And  I 
would  mention  another  phenomenon  which  seemed  too  important  to 
pass  unnoticed.  In  the  white  light  of  the  corona,  close  upon  the  moon’s 
edge,  and  exactly  at  the  north  point  of  the  sun,  there  appeared  several 
dark  curves.  They  were  symmetrically  arched  towards  the  east  and 
west,  sharply  drawn,  and  resembling  in  tint  lines  drawn  with  a  lead 
pencil  upon  white  paper.”  They  could  be  traced  to  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  miles  from  the  sun’s  edge.  After  mentioning  that  a  similar 
appearance  was  seen  exactly  at  the  south  point,  Herr  Grosch  remarks 
that  in  his  opinion  ‘  ‘  these  dark  curves  indicate  a  strong  magnetic  polar 
force  in  the  sun.”  Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  photographs  is 
that  they  supply  a  permanent  record  of  this  apparent  polar  action— a 
record  which  those  interested  in  the  theory  that  the  corona  is  a  solar 
aurora  can  examine  at  their  leisure. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD. 

The  May  number  of  the  Mittheilungen  contains  a  financial  statement  of 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography  at  Berlin.  The 
income  of  the  Association  amounted  to  about  £110  during  the  year 
1871-2,  from  the  1st  April  in  the  first  to  the  31st  March  in  the  latter 
year.  Against  this  the  expenditure  is  put  down  at  a  few  pounds  over 
and  above  this  amount,  which  deficiency,  however,  is  covered  by  a  small 
residue  from  the  previous  year,  which  also  allows  a  balance  of  £3  10s. 
to  be  carried  forward  in  favour  of  this  year’s  income. 

Dr.  Zettnow  presented  a  paper  on  dry  plates  to  the  Association. 
His  opinion  on  these  is  that  they  cannot  rank  in  sensitiveness  with  the 
wet  plates  until  a  sensitiser  shall  have  been  discovered  which  will 
parallel  or  eclipse  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution.  The  first  thing  to 
obtain  is  a  good  plain  collodion ;  the  next  to  obtain  a  stable  silver  salt 
—one  that  will  remain  for  some  time  in  the  same  condition  as  when  first 
applied  to  the  plate.  A  preservative  has  to  be  found.  Gum  or  sugar 
will  not  do.  A  diluted  solution  of  brown  treacle  and  glycerine  is  more 
suitable  ;  it  is  readily  filtered  and  developes  no  bubbles.  If  the  plates 
are  several  weeks  old  they  must  be  damped  before  exposing  them.  Dr. 
Zettnow  uses  his  own  pyroxyline.  He  i-equires  five  per  cent,  of  it  to 
make  a  proper  collodion.  The  paper  ordinarily  used  in  the  wet  process 
had  to  be  rejected,  for  the  silver  salt  refused  to  emulsify,  and  aggre¬ 
gated  into  large  flakes  instead.  The  following  proportions  were  used 
in  preparing  the  collodion  from  this  pyroxyline : — 

Pyroxyline  . . . .  5  parts. 

Pure  bromide  of  zinc  (corresponding  to  three 

parts  of  pure  bromine)  . 4-2  ,, 

Alcohol . 60  ’ 

Ether .  31 

For  silvering  Dr.  Zettnow  takes  7 '8  per  cent.,  instead  of  6 4 ’per  cent., 
according  to  theoretical  calculation.  The  silver  salt  is  dissolved  in 
about  twenty  drops  of  water,  boiled  to  clearing;  boiled  again  twice, 
after  adding  about  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol  each  time,  and 
added  hot  to  the  collodion,  to  which  five  per  cent,  of  crude  nitric  acid 
has  been  added.  After  being  well  shaken  it  rests  about  an  hour  before 
it  can  be  used,  but  it  will  keep  a  fortnight  and  longer.  The  coated 
plate  is  quickly  washed  until  the  greasy  stripes  disappear.  It  is  then 
immersed  m  the  preservative  bath,  consisting  of  fifty  parts  of  water 
five  parts  of  brown  treacle,  and  one  part  of  glycerine.  The  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  plate  is  not  always  the  same.  Sometimes,  at  the  age  of  one 


or  two  days,  it  is  only  half  less  sensitive,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  or 
twelve  days  twice  less  sensitive,  than  a  wet  plate  (says  the  author, 
whatever  that  may  mean).  At  other  times  this  sensitiveness  is  not 
apparent,  and  the  dry  plate  requires  from  six  to  eight  times  the  length 
of  exposure  of  a  wet  one.  Dr.  Zettnow  has  taken  many  landscapes  in 
about  seven  seconds,  with  plates  from  two  to  six  days  old,  with  a  power¬ 
ful  portrait  lens  of  over  two  inches  aperture  and  five  inches  back 
focus.  Portraits  showed  a  remarkable  hardness  which  was  not  percep¬ 
tible  in  landscapes.  The  black  drapery  surrounding  a  plaster  cast  was 
not  produced  in  detail,  while  the  plaster  was  distinctly  drawn.  Dr. 
Zettnow  developes  his  plates  by  immersing  them  in  a  solution  of  100 
parts  of  water,  with  a  pinch  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  about  nine  drops 
of  caustic  potash  or  soda  solution  (one  part  of  potash  or  soda  to  ten 
parts  of  water).  After  developing  the  plate  is  washed,  and  intensified 
with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  until  the  necessary  opacity  is  attained. 
The  intensifying  takes  place  rapidly.  If  the  plate  be  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  in  the  developing  bath  a  fog  is  sometimes  produced,  especially 
if  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  used  instead  of  potash  or  soda.  If 
the  intensified  plate,  however,  is  fixed,  fogs  are  not  likely  to  occur. 
Fixing  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  imparts  a 
brownish  and,  at  times,  a  greenish  hue.  The  plates  are  well  adapted 
for  printing. 

The  chairman,  Dr.  Vogel,  in  thanking  Dr.  Zettnow  for  his  communi¬ 
cation  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  added  that  he  had  tested  the  process 
himself.  He  exhibited  some  specimens  which  he  had  just  made.  They 
were  views  taken  in  the  morning  about  eleven  o’clock,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  changeable  sky,  in  the  so-called  Zoological  Garden  (where  all 
zoological  specimens  run  wild,  and  are  fortunately  limited  in  nnmber  to 
the  higher  types  of  bimania  and  their  faithful  attaches  on  all  fours,  be¬ 
sides  the  songsters  overhead,  beetles,  earwigs,  &c.,  as  usual).  These 
specimens — the  views — were  developed  about  an  hour  after,  intensified, 
fixed,  varnished,  and  printed  right  off.  In  spite  of  all  this  haste  and 
the  various  disadvantages,  the  specimens  showed  satisfactory  mellow¬ 
ness  and  correct  graduation  of  tone.  Dr.  Vogel  declares  that  his 
expectations  were  surpassed.  To  fifty  grains  of  the  Zettnow  collodion 
he  added  three  and  a-half  grains  of  silver  and  twelve  drops  of  water, 
and  diluted  with  about  ten  grains  of  ether.  This  quantity  suffi  ced  for 
coating  four  plates  at  one-third  of  a  square  foot,  and  ten  plates  at  four 
and  three-eighths  by  seven  inches.  The  illumination  was  about  eight 
times  that  of  a  wet  plate.  He  developed  according  to  the  formula  of 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley. 

Some  members  called  attention  to  slight  fogs  on  the  specimens.  The 
Chairman  replied  that  they  had  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  printing, 
and  that  they  were  probably  caused  by  over  alkaline  development,  as 
given  by  the  author  of  the  paper.  That  gentleman  denied  ever  having 
had  any  fogging.  The  covered  parts  of  the  plates  had  turned  out  per¬ 
fectly  spotless  ;  hence  the  fog  could  not  have  been  caused  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ingredients.  Armlnius. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

July  3rd . 

Edinburgh . 

5,  St.  Andrew  Square. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  the  25th  instant,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William 
Brown-street, — the  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Watling,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  then  read  a  paper  on  Experiments  as  to  Non- Actinic 
Glass.  [See  page  302.]  Specimens  of  the  different  coloured  glasses  used 
in  the  experiments  were  handed  round,  with  the  diagram.  The  light  had 
penetrated  and  discoloured  the  paper  most  through  the  lemon,  and  gra¬ 
dually  less  through  yellow,  pale  orange,  deep  orange,  and  vignette  or  red 
stain — the  ruby  and  the  brown  yellow  or  carbon  pot- coloured  glasses 
preserving  the  paper  perfectly  white. 

In  reply  to  a  question, 

Mr.  Forrest  said  that  ruby  glass  was  not  only  very  dear,  but  it 
gave  a  light  which  was  very  painful  to  the  eye,  especially  if  any  length 
of  time  was  taken  up  in  developing. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Forrest,  said  they 
were  all  much  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  making  these  experi¬ 
ments.  He  would,  however,  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  light  passing  through  the  glasses  on  to  a  collodio-bromide 
dry  plate,  which,  of  course,  would  be  a  more  sensitive  test. 

Mr.  Forrest  requested  Mr.  Wilson  to  take  the  glasses  with  him  and 
try  them  as  suggested. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  after  seeing  Mr.  Forrest’s  experiments  he 
had  tried  a  piece  of  sensitised  paper  against  the  yellow  glass  of  his  dark 
room,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  strong  light  upon  it.  He  was  surprised 
to  find  how  soon  the  paper  changed  colour.  The  glass  was  the  ordinary 
flashed  orange  glass. 
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Mr.  R.  Cooke  exhibited  three  full-plate  prints  of  Ludlow  Castle,  one 
of  which  was  printed  on  Durand’s  paper  six  months’  old,  and  had  been 
afterwards  kept  in  a  drawer  for  six  weeks  before  toning.  There  was 
but  little  difference  in  the  tone  between  it  and  the  freshly-printed  paper. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Johnson  exhibited  a  number  of  stereo,  transparencies  from 
his  negatives  taken  during  the  Moabite  Exploring  Expedition.  They 
were  exceedingly  sharp  and  full  of  detail,  and  were  examined  with 
much  interest.  Mr.  J ohnson  promised  to  show  more  of  them  later  in 
the  season  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern. 

Mr.  L.  Hughes  exhibited  a  number  of  excellent  microscopic  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  parasites,  &c. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  till  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 


Comspmibciuc. 

Description  of  the  Printing  Process  Employed  by  M.  Blanquart- 
Evrard  at  his  Establishment  at  Lille. 

In  my  last  communication  I  promised  to  describe  at  some  future  time 
the  printing  process  which  was  employed  by  M.  Blanquart-Evrai’d  at  his 
photographic  printing  establishment  at  Lille.  The  particulars  of  this 
process  have  never  yet  been  published,  and  I  was  initiated  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  it  under  the  promise  of  secrecy ;  but  now  that  he  is  dead,  and 
that  the  establishment  has  ceased  to  exist  for  many  years,  I  conceive 
myself  no  longer  bound  by  this  promise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
rather  bound  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  the  photographic  community 
all  that  I  know  respecting  a  process  which  has  certainly  produced  the 
finest  plain  paper  silver  prints  that  have  ever  been  seen.  Let  the  present 
letter,  then,  be  that  “future  time”  at  which  I  promised  to  publish  the 
details  of  this  most  admirable  process,  particularly  as  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  season  just  now  will  permit  of  its  being  tried  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble  to  the  expe- 
mentalist. 

The  paper  used  was  made  expressly  by  MM.  Canson  Freres  ;  but  it 
did  not  differ  from  their  ordinary  photographic  paper  of  the  rather 
thick  kind,  except  in  being  manufactured  with  extraordinary  care  and 
precautions  in  order  to  prevent  spots  and  mechanical  defects.  I  have 
still  a  few  sheets  of  this  paper  in  my  possession,  and  it  seems  to  behave 
in  pretty  much  the  same  way  as  the  paper  made  by  M.  Marion,  of 
CL  arbevoie.  Live  and  other  papers  can  of  course  be  tided,  but  English 
paper  sized  with  gelatine  and  alum  gives  a  totally  different  kind  of  result 
from  the  foreign  paper  that  is  sized  with  starch,  resin,  and  an  alkali. 
Prints  upon  English  paper  resemble  a  mezzotint  engraving,  their  colour 
being  a  dead  black,  and  the  details  not  quite  so  fine  as  upon  the  hard, 
smooth  surface  of  the  Canson. 

The  whole  sheets  of  paper  were  immersed,  some  hundreds  at  a  time, 
in  a  large  flat  tub  containing  a  tepid  solution  of  gelatine  and  iodide  and 
bromide  of  potassium.  To  the  ounce  of  water  there  were  four  grains  of 
gelatine,  twelve  grains  of  iodide,  and  three  grains  of  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium.  The  papers  remained  in  this  solution  until  the  whole  batch  had 
been  immersed;  they  were  then  turned  over,  and  hung  up  one  by  one  to 
dry.  When  dry  they  took  a  brownish  tint,  which  disappeared  entirely 
after  they  had  been  excited  on  the  nitrate  bath.  They  were  kept  in  a 
pile  under  strong  pressure  until  required  for  use.  The  time  of  keeping 
them  never  exceeded  a  day  or  two,  although  they  would  probably  keep 
well  for  a  long  time. 

Immediately  before  exciting  the  papers  they  were  finned,  one  at  a 
time,  by  placing  them  over  a  solution  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  equal 
parts  of  the  acid  and  water.  This  solution  was  kept  in  a  leaden  dish  a 
little  larger  than  the  sheets  of  paper  and  about  two  inches  deep.  The 
papers  were  supported  upon  a  frame  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  above 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  time  of  fuming  over  the  acid  deter¬ 
mined  the  colour  of  the  resulting  print,  the  effect  being  to  give  it  red¬ 
ness  and  vigour,  and  to  render  the  paper  less  sensitive  and  more  easy  to 
manipulate.  Unfumed  papers  gave  flat,  grey  prints  of  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  sensitiveness  as  to  be  almost  unmanageable,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  "highest  degree  of  permanency,  but  the  results  were  inartistic 
and  worthless.  It  was  the  acid  fuming  which  conferred  on  the  prints 
all  their  peculiar  beauty.  The  process  only  occupied  a  minute  or 
two,  and  as  soon  as  the  paper  had  been  fumed,  face  downward,  of 
course,  it  was  floated  upon  the  nitrate  bath  for  about  five  minutes, 
whilst  the  next  sheet  was  being  fumed. 

The  nitrate  bath  was  made  of  the  trebly-recrystallised  and  absolutely 
pure  and  neutral  nitrate  of  silver,  such  as  is  now  to  be  procured  from 
various  firms  in  scaled  glass  tubes.  This  was  specially  prepared  with 
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the  utmost  care  on  the  premises,  and  no  otiicr  kind  would  do  the 
common  nitrate  of  silver  producing  nothing  but  rusty,  mealy,  worthless 
prints.  The  nitrate  bath  was  forty  grains  strong  to  the  ounce  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  and  was  acidified  with  chemically-pure  nitric  acid,  about 
one  minim  to  the  ounce  of  solution.  The  papers  were  dried  quickly 
before  a  stove  as  soon  as  they  were  removed  from  the  nitrate  bath,  ami 
were  immediately  exposed  and  developed,  not  being  kept  for  a  single 
instant  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Papers  which  were 
excited  one  day  were  useless  the  next.  The  operations  of  fuming, 
exciting,  exposing,  and  developing  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion,  and  the  rooms  in  which  the  operations  were  conducted  were  always 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  never 
allowed  to  sink  below  it.  The  whole  establishment,  which  was  a  very 
large  building,  felt  like  a  hothouse,  being  heated  by  hot-water  pipes 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  from  the  moment  of  fuming  a  sheet  of 
paper  to  the  moment  of  removing  it  from  the  final  fixing  bath  did  not 
occupy  much  more  than  an  hour.  It  was  imperative  that  the  various 
operations  should  follow  each  other  in  the  most  rapid  succession,  and 
that  they  should  be  performed  in  rooms  kept  at  a  temperarure  not 
lower  than  I  have  stated.  Anything  like  keeping  the  sensitive  papers 
was  utterly  out  of  the  question  ;  but  this  did  not  signify,  since  the 
exposure  did  not  exceed  a  few  seconds  even  in  the  dullest  winter  light, 
and  printing  operations  were  never  brought  to  a  standstill  for  want  of 
light.  In  fact,  prints  could  be  produced,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
from  the  same  negative,  at  a  quicker  rate  than  they  can  now  be  pro. 
duced  by  the  photolithographic  or  Woodbury  processes.  I  have  seen 
250  prints  begun  and  finished,  from  the  same  negative,  in  less  than  two 
hours.  This  was  about  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  out  of  a  packet  of  fifty 
of  these  prints  which  I  still  have  by  me  not  one  ha3  faded  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

As  soon  as  the  papers  had  been  excited  and  dried  they  were  taken 
into  the  exposing-room.  Here  they  were  cut  to  the  proper  sizes,  and 
handed  over  to  a  girl,  who  exposed  them  one  by  one  under  a  negative, 
the  time  varying  from  two  or  three  seconds  to  twenty,  according  to  the 
light  and  the  density  of  the  negative.  The  pressure-frame  was  a  very 
simple  contrivance.  It  consisted  of  a  large,  thick  slab  of  plate  glass, 
upon  which  was  laid  a  piece  of  black  velvet ;  upon  this  the  sensitive 
paper  was  laid,  face  upwards,  and  upon  that  the  negative,  film  down¬ 
wards  ;  the  pressure  was  given  by  another  piece  of  plate  glass  laid  upon 
the  negative.  The  whole  contrivance  was  made  to  run  upon  wheels  upon 
a  pair,  of  rails  in  and  out  of  a  window  which  had  a  shutter  to  rise 
and  fall  like  a  guillotine,  the  room  being  lighted  by  a  lamp. 

As  soon  as  the  papers  had  been  exposed  they  were  taken  to  the 
developing-room,  where  a  number  of  girls  were  employed,  at  a  row  of 
benches,  in  developing  them  in  large  dishes,  several  at  a  time.  It  thus 
often  happened  that  some  hundreds  of  prints  were  all  being  developed 
at  the  same  time  from  different  negatives.  The  development  was  effected 
by  means  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  which  was  poured  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  as  required,  and  the  prints  laid  in  it,  and  turned 
over  several  times  during  development.  This  process  occupied  about 
twenty  minutes.  A  general  superintendent,  who  constantly  went  round 
amongst  the  girls  who  were  operating,  communicated  his  instructions  to 
the  exposing-room  by  means  of  a  pipe  with  a  mouthpiece  in  the  wall. 
The  dishes  were  made  of  four  wooden  sides,  and  a  bottom  of  plate  glass, 
the  corners  and  edges  being  built  up  water-tight  with  a  composition  of 
wax  and  resin.  They  were  often  in  use  an  entire  day  without  once 
being  rinsed  out,  and  although  the  gallic  acid  took  a  brown  colour  it 
never  gave  any  stain  to  the  lights  of  the  print. 

When  the  prints  were  fully  developed  they  were  submitted  to  one  of 
the  following  operations,  viz.,  either  they  were  thoroughly  washed,  and 
then  slightly  toned  with  a  solution  of  sel  d’or ;  or  they’'  were  not  washed 
but  placed  at  once  in  a  fresh  solution  of  hyphosulphite  of  soda.  I  will 
describe  these  two  processes  separately. 

In  the  case  of  gold-toning  the  greatest  amount  of  permanency  was  se. 
cured,  but  by  no  means  the  most  beautiful  colour,  the  gold  toning,  of 
course,  imparting  a  cold  tint.  The  toning  bath  was  followed  by  a 
rinsing  with  water,  and  then  the  prints  were  placed  in  a  fresh  fixing 
bath  of  hypo.,  not  stronger  than  one  part  of  hypo,  to  about  ten  parts  of 
water,  in  which  they  remained  about  twenty  minutes,  and  were  then 
put  through  the  final  washing  operations. 

In  the  case  of  no  gold-toning  bath  being  employed  the  prints  were 
placed,  without  washing  off  the  gallic  acid,  in  a  dish  containing  just  as 
much  as  would  cover  them  of  a  fresh  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
about  one  part  to  twenty  of  water.  In  this  fresh  solution  they  under¬ 
went,  no  doubt,  a  species  of  sulphur  toning,  and  but  little  fixing.  They 
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remained  in  it,  constantly  moved  about  and  in  a  hot  room,  for  twenty 
minutes.  They  were  then  rinsed  in  the  same  dish,  the  hypo,  being 
thrown  away  and  never  used  twice,  and  were  then  put  into  a  fresh 
solution  of  hyposulphite,  about  one  part  to  ten  of  water,  to  be  thoroughly 
fixed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gold-toned  prints. 

The  prints  were  washed,  many  hundreds  together,  in  immense  vats 
constantly  supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  with  a  false  bottom  perfo¬ 
rated  like  that  of  a  fish-kettle.  There  were  two  men  to  each  vat,  who 
kept  the  contents  in  constant  motion,  and  turned  the  prints  over  from 
time  to  time. 

After  being  removed  from  this  washing  water  the  prints  were  placed 
in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  had  the  effect  of 
removing  some  impurities  from  within  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  of 
rendering  it  more  uniformly  transparent  whilst  wet.  The  acid  seemed 
also  to  remove  much  of  the  sizing,  for  the  finished  prints  were  very 
absorbent.  This  treatment  was  followed  by  another  rinsing,  and  the 
prints  -were  then  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  large  glass  room  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  exposed  to  a  strong  light.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this 
exposure  to  light,  whilst  drying,  toned  the  prints  to  a  darker  shade  of 
brown  or  purple,  and  had  a  most  beneficial  effect. 

Such  is  a  tolerable  outline  of  the  process,  sufficiently  exact  for  any 
one  to  employ  it  and  succeed  with  it  without  further  details,  except 
such  as  experience  only  can  supply. 

I  am  not  singular  in  my  admiration  of  this  style  of  printing.  The 
other  day,  when  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon  was  at  my  house,  we 
were  looking  over  together  some  prints  for  the  Album  Photographique 
de  V Artiste  et  de  V Amateur,  published  by  M.  Blanquart-Evrard  in  1851, 
and  he  admired  quite  as  much  as  I  do  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  colour 
and  artistic  effect  of  this  unrivalled  method  of  printing  upon  plain 
paper,  and  agreed  with  me  most  fully  that  nothing  could  surpass  the 
beauty  of  this  particular  style  of  printing.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  in  so  many  words  in  what  that  special  beauty  consists ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  reality  in  the  eye  of  any  true  artist.  There  is 
a  peculiar  sentiment  about  these  prints  which  renders  them  quite  unlike 
anything  photographic  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see,  and  which  takes 
them  at  once  into  the  region  of  art-products.  For  me  this  is  the  only 
style  of  printing  upon  paper  which  has  any  real  interest  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  It  must  be  this,  or  a  glass  transparency,  or  a  print  upon 
an  enamelled  surface.  Common  albumenised  paper  prints  I  have  always 
regarded  with  dislike,  and  I  am  afraid  that  dislike  has  now  become 
incurable.  Were  I  to  work  for  my  own  amusement  and  pleasure  only 
not  a  single  albumenised  paper  print  would  ever  find  its  way  into  my 
portfolio. 

It  is  a  merit  and  advantage  of  printing  by  development  that  any 
negative,  no  matter  how  dense  or  how  thin,  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
print  having  the  right  amount  of  contrast.  To  a  dense  negative  you 
give  a  long  exposure;  to  a  thin  one  a  short  exposure  and  a  long 
development.  Thus,  negatives  which  are  so  thin  as  to  be  perfectly 
useless  for  common  sun-printing  may  be  made,  by  development,  to 
yield  fine  vigorous  proofs ;  and  dense  negatives  can,  by  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  be  made  to  yield  proofs  of  exquisite  softness  and  harmony.  All 
we  require  in  a  negative  is  that  it  shall  be  full  of  detail;  its  precise 
density  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance. 

I  became  associated  with  M.  Blanquart-Evrard  in  printing  operations 
some  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  having  published  a  pamphlet  de¬ 
scribing  a  process  so  similar  to  his  own  that  he  thought  it  better  to  stop 
my  further  researches  and  publications  by  communicating  to  me  his 
own  process  under  a  promise  of  secrecy.  I  had  previously  offered  him  £  100 
for  a  knowledge  of  it,  merely  to  be  allowed  to  practise  it  for  my  own 
use  as  an  amateur ;  and  the  late  Prince  Consort  had  also  sent  his  private 
secretary,  Dr.  Becker,  with  an  offer  for  the  purchase  of  the  process  for 
the  benefit  of  the  photographic  world — one  of  the  late  Prince’s  many 
generous  deeds ;  but  both  our  offers  had  been  refused.  I  make  the  process 
a  free  gift  to  my  readers  in  the  present  communication,  in  hopes  that 
some  of  them  may  try  it,  and  appreciate  it  as  it  deserves.  They  may 
expect  a  few  failures  at  first,  but  must  persevere,  as  we  are  all  obliged 
to  do  in  anything  that  is  new. 

During  a  very  pleasant  fortnight  spent  in  my  yacht  with  Mr.  Whiting 
and  Mr.  Gordon,  several  negatives  were  taken  upon  dry  plates  ;  and 
after  our  return  to  Redon  we  had  a  couple  of  days  of  experimenting  to¬ 
gether  in  my  dark  room.  Of  course  some  new  ideas  have  cropped  up, 
and  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  trip  in  my  next  letter. 

Mr.  E.  Stebbing,  of  Paris,  a  member  of  the  French  Photographic  So¬ 
ciety,  has  sent  me  for  trial  and  report  a  dozen  dry  plates  by  a  new 


process  of  his  own.  The  films  look  very  nice  indeed,  and  promisewell. 
More  of  this  shortly,  when  Ihave  tried  the  plates. 

Redon,  June  17,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— ♦ — 


HISTORICAL  NOTE  ON  EMULSION  PROCESSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen  ,  — After  I  had  read  my  paper  before  the  last  meeting  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society,  a  gentleman  who  was  present  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  I  had  pointedly  admitted  our 
obligations  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
others,  I  had  omitted  to  do  justice  to  Captain  Henry  Dixon  and  M. 
Gaudin,  whose  formulae  for  emulsion  photography  were  made  public 
in  1861 — three  years  before  any  appearance  in  the  matter  was  entered 
by  Mr.  Sayce. 

I  had  been  aware  of  the  researches  of  M.  Gaudin  on  the  subject, 
even  to  the  fact  that  he  demanded  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  his 
emulsion,  that  he  recommended  the  silver  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  thus  added  to  the  collodion,  and  that  the  collodionised 
plate,  after  a  slight  rinsing  to  remove  greasiness,  was  ready  for  expo¬ 
sure  in  the  camera  ;  but  I  had  thought,  and  still  think,  that  M. 
Gaudin’s  emulsion  was  proposed  to  be  used  with  iodide  of  silver  only, 
though  as  translations  of  his  papers  in  La  Lumibre  were  made  in  the 
photographic  journals  of  that  year  (1861)  we  shall  be  able  to  inform 
ourselves  clearly  on  that  point.  But  I  find  that  in  Captain  H.  Dixon’s 
patent,  made  public  in  1861,  he  describes  the  formation  of  an  emulsion 
by  the  addition  of  silver  to  the  ordinary  collodion  which  was  then  in  use. 
If  so,  it  would  appear  that  M.  Gaudin  used  an  emulsion  of  iodide  of 
silver  in  1861,  that  Capt.  Dixon  was  using  a  bromo-iodised  emulsion  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  was  the  first  to  propose  an 
emulsion  containing  bromide  of  silver  pure  and  simple — this  latter 
modification  not  having  been  proposed  till  1864. 

As,  however,  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Sutton,  has  brought  forward 
the  claims  of  Capt.  Dixon  and  M.  Gaudin  in  this  matter,  I  think  that 
the  history  of  emulsion  photography  is  worthy  of  being  closely  inquired 
into,  so  that  credit  may  be  given  where  credit  is  due.  I  propose,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  a  short  communication  to  the  Dry-Plate  Club  at  their  next 
meeting  on  the  history  of  emulsion  processes,  and  I  shall  incorporate  in 
this  paper  the  specification  of  Capt.  H.  Dixon’s  patent  in  1861,  and 
various  extracts  from  the  photographic  journals  of  1861,  being  transla¬ 
tions  of  M.  Gaudin’s  articles  in  La  Lumibre,  and  which  give  the  formulae 
for  his  emulsion,  which  he  then,  as  you  will  remember,  called  “photo¬ 
gene.” 

I  shall  be  glad  if  anyone  possessing  any  special  information  on  this 
subject  will  send  it  to  me. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lt.-Col. 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  N.  W.,  June  17,  1872. 

- 4 - 


THE  BROMO-URANIUM  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — 1  have  referred  to  Mr.  Bolton’s  letter,  and  he  does 
name  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  plates  as  I  quoted  in  my  letter  to  you. 
Mr.  Bolton  attempts  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  in  your  columns  to  evade 
the  point  of  my  accusation  against  him,  and  to  try  and  trail  a  red  herring 
across  the  scent  I  am  upon,  by  following  up  which  I  convict  him  (by  a 
clear  extract  from  his  own  letter)  of  injustice  to  Colonel  Wortley,  and 
as  an  obstruction  to  the  advancement  of  photographic  science. 

As  regards  my  “friendship”  or  “championship  ”  of  Colonel  Wortley, 
my  acquaintance  with  him  consists  in  one  interview,  when  I  saw  him 
work  his  process  wet  and  dry.  I  adhere  entirely  to  the  remarks  I  made 
in  my  last  letter  founded  on  the  ungarbled  quotation  I  made  from  Mr. 
Bolton’s  letter,  and  shall  not  allow  him  to  draw  me  off  the  track. 

Mr.  Bolton  does  me  the  honour  to  attack  me  (and  indeed  all  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies  who  use  prepared  plates)  by  intimating  we  are  not  likely 
“to  become  experimenters,  or  to  advance  photographic  science  one 
iota.”  Does  Mr.  Bolton  mean  by  this  that  the  photographic  public  who 
use  commercial  plates,  as  prepared  by  the  Liverpool  Company  and 
others,  do  nothing  to  advance  the  science?  Why  they  are  the  very 
element  that  encourages  experimenters  to  proceed.  We  pay  them  for 
their  success  in  money  and  in  glory,  of  which  latter  ingredient  Mr. 
Bolton  seems  to  expect  the  monopoly  for  all  time  ;  the  former  is  of 
course  of  no  interest  to  him.  Do  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Sayce  expect  dry- 
plate  photography  to  stand  still  where  they  left  it  in  1864? 

Now,  gentlemen,  1  have  a  little  photographic  nut  to  offer  to  Mr. 
Bolton,  and  I  beg  him  to  sit  up  and  show  the  readers  of  your  Journal 
(which  includes  everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  real  advance  of 
the  photographic  art)  how  he  will  crack  it.  It  is  a  specification  of 
Captain  Dixon,  three  years  before  Mr.  Bolton  brought  out  his  process, 
and  the  real  amount  of  credit  due  to  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Sayce  amounts 
to  this — that  they  substituted  bromide  for  bromo-iodide  in  the  emulsion. 
I  here  give  the  specification  : — 

29 th  April,  1861,  (No.  1 ,074).—“  I,  Henry  Dixon,  of  No.  8,  Park  End,  Syden¬ 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  a  Captain  in  Her  Majesty’s  Indian  Army,  do 
hereby  declare  the  nature  of  the  said  invention  for  ‘  Improvements  in  Photo¬ 
graphy  ’  to  be  as  follows  This  invention  consists  in  mixing  nitrate  of  silver 
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with  collodion  or  other  coating  medium  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  five  grains!  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  collodion  or  other 
coating  medium.  The  mode  ordinarily  practised  for  coating  plates  of  glass  with 
collodion  or  other  coating  medium  has  been  first  to  pour  the  prepared  collodion 
on  the  plate,  and  then  to  immerse  it  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  to  coat  it  with 
silver.  Now  the  intention  of  this  invention  is  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  said 
bath  by  mixing  silver  with  the  collodion  or  other  coating  medium,  so  that  after 
pouring  the  collodion  or  other  coating  compound  on  the  plate  intended  to  receive 
the  picture,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  wash  the  plate  in  water  to  remove  the 
grease  therefrom.  The  plate  is  then  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera.  The 
usual  developing  solutions  may  be  employed.  By  this  invention  the  numerous 
objections  attending  the  use  of  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  are  entirely  dispensed 
with,  and  the  process  rendered  more  certain,  convenient,  and  considerably  less 
expensive  than  heretofore.” 

Now,  Mr,  Bolton,  how  about  “ your  process”  after  this  prior  publi¬ 
cation  of  Captain  Henry  Dixon’s  ?  Will  you  consider  it  “a  waste  of 
time ”  to  answer  me? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Francis  W.  Turton, 

Bedford ,  June  22,  1872.  Comr.,  Royal  Navy. 

SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPPIY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  you  are  aware,  having  been  present,  my  wife  and  self 
went  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s,  at  New  Cross,  and  sat  for  a  spirit  pho¬ 
tograph,  precisely  as  we  did  when  the  photograph  of  Katie  was 
obtained  at  Mr.  Hudson’s,  but  we  got  nothing.  We  then,  at  Mr. 
Henderson’s  request,  sat  at  a  table  and  were  photographed  there,  but 
got  nothing — scarcely  even  a  rap.  All  this  to  me  is  not  surprising. 
Spiritual  manifestations  are  governed  entirely  by  conditions. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  obligingly  shown  me  that  I  was  not  aware  of  all 
the  contrivances  of  which  photographers  are  capable;  and,  by  certain 
arrangements  (which  I  am  not  to  mention),  a  white  figure  may  be  pro- 
ducecf  behind  a  sitter  quite  unconsciously  to  the  sitter.  In  fact,  it 
appears  at  present  that  no  spirit  photograph  can  bear  on  it  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  spirit  origin — just  as  a  man’s  signature  may  be  so 
successfully  forged  that  he  himself  could  not  swear  to  the  forgery,  ex¬ 
cept  by  collateral  circumstances. 

As  photographers  are  so  clever  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
they  should  show  how  a  real  spirit  photograph  could  be  taken  in  such  a 
way  as  to  carry  on  its  face  evidence  of  its  bona  fides. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  (unasked)  returned  to  me  the  five  negatives  during 
the  taking  of  which  I  was  present  ;  and,  even  supposing  that  a  skilful 
photographer  could  imitate  them,  still  an  inspection  of  them  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  collateral  circumstances  will,  I  think,  fully  convince 
any  person  that  they  are  bond  fide  spirit  photographs. 

If  they  have  at  all  lost  the  high  character  which  they  enjoyed  at  their 
first  introduction  to  the  public,  it  has  been  their  misfortune.  “Tell  me 
what  company  you  keep,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are.”  It  was 
neither  their  fault  nor  my  fault  that  they  got  into  such  company,  and  if 
I  had  been  at  all  consulted  on  the  subject  I  certainly  should  have  said 
“honesty  is  the  best  policy.”— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Saml.  Guppy. 

Morland  Villas,  June  24,  1872. 

- — -  t 

answers  to  correspondents. 


Photographs  Registered — 

Lesage,  Dublin. — Five  Portraits  of  Lady  0  Ilctgctn. 

Thomas  Johnson,  Leicester.—  Three  Views  of  Regent's  Gallery ,  Belvoir 
Castle;  Guard  Room,  Belvoir  Castle. 

George  Patterson,  Ramsev,  Isle  of  Man  .—  Photograph  of  the  Washing 
Floors,  Laxey ;  Interior  of  Christ  Church,  Laxey ;  lung  Orry’s  Grave, 

Laxey.  _ 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


P  K.  (Belfast.).— We  are  unable  to  give  the  information  required. 

Ri-v.  Canon  Beechey.— Received ;  but  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present 
number. 

Mprcurius  —We  have  no  intention  of  making  any  observations  or  offering  any 
opinion  concerning  the  validity  of  the  patent  about  which  you  write. 

-n  w  M  —  The  address  of  the  firm  alluded  to  is  Messrs.  F.  Edwards  and  Son, 
Toxteth  Enamel  Works,  3G,  Menzies- street,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool. 

Y  c  rri  intense  redness  of  the  collodion  so  soon  after  its  preparation  in- 

‘  dicates  impurity  of  materials.  It  is  possible  that  you  have  not  washed  the 
add  away  from  the  proxyline.  Test  the  ether  and  alcohol  for  acidity. 

-tt'  T  —You  mav  use  either  the  front  or  the  back  lens  alone  of  either  of  the 
combinations  mentioned.  The  diaphragm  will  then  be  too  close  to  the  lens ; 
buTby  means  of  an  adapting  ring  of  metal  the  requisite  separations  can 

readily  be  obtained. 

P  -jyr  TLg  specimen  ghc1os6(1  is  not  of  sncli  &  chciraccor  as  to  warrant  us  iu 
in  (Din0-  of  your  proficiency  in  photography.  Apply  to  some  photographer  m 
your  locality,  and  ascertain  on  what  terms  he  will  take  you  as  an  apprentice 

or  pupil  for  a  few  years.  .  .  .  . 

Adam  W.  Steele.— We  presume  that  your  letter  is  not  intended  for  publica¬ 
tion  Why  not  join  the  society,  and  expose  its  shortcomings  before  the  faces 
of  the  members?  If,  however,  you  wish  to  communicate  any  matters  of 
interest  to  photographers  generally,  and  which  you  would  rather  not  do 
through  the  medium  of  the  society  with  which  you  are  on  terms  of  unpleasant¬ 
ness,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  publishing  them. 


S.  P.— Collodion  positives  may  be  taken  direct  on  paper,  hut  it  is  fur  better  to 
take  them  on  glass  and  then  transfer  them  to  black  cloth  or  paper.  In  pre¬ 
paring  paper  for  direct  portraiture  lako  any  smooth  kind  anu  give  it  two  or 
three  coatings  of  black  japan. 

W.  Black. — Considering  the  limited  space  at  your  disposal  the  design  for  a 
studio  forwarded  is  as  good  as  any  other  that  could  have  been  adopted ;  but 
it  would  afford  more  convenience  if  the  dark  room  were  made  somewhat 
larger,  for  at  present  it  is  too  small. 

George. — If  you  use  plates  three  sizes  smaller  than  that  which  you  say  the 
lens  can  cover  the  pictures  will  be  more  harmonious,  and  they  will  be  free 
from  the  fault  which  you  wrongly  attribute  to  the  lens— a  fault  that  really 
lies  with  yourself  in  using  it  on  plates  so  very  largo  when  compared  with  the 
focus. 

C.F.  (Paris). — To  print  from  a  fractured  negative  so  that  a  line  will  not  ho  caused 
by  the  junction  is  impossible;  but  the  evil  may  be  alleviated  by  cementing  the 
pieces  together  in  close  contact  by  means  of  slips  of  any  transparent  material, 
and  then  placing  ground  glass  in  front  of  the  negative  during  the  operation 
of  printing. 

Capt.  Turton.— The  reddish  colour  is  doubtless  owing  to  reduced  gold.  Try 
the  effect  of  adding  one  or  two  drops  of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  f aqua  regia). 
A  blue  bottle  is  worthless  for  keeping  solutions  in  which  are  affected  by  light, 
although  some  chemists  persist  in  committing  the  blunder  of  using  and  recom¬ 
mending  them  for  that  purpose.  Au  orange,  red,  or  yellow  glass  bottle 
shouid  he  used. 

G.  B.  C.  (Birmingham). — The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that,  being  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  camera  and  chemicals,  you  do  not  know  how  to  use  them  so  as  to 
obtain  a  proper  negative.  What  you  want  is  elementary  instruction.  This 
we  do  not  profess  to  give  in  this  page.  Procure  a  manual  of  instructions,  or 
send  a  fee  to  some  one  of  those  who  teach  the  art  through  the  medium  of 
correspondence.  There  is  no  book  published  on  “  open-air  portraiture.” 

Ignoramus. — State  your  case  in  a  more  definite  manner.  What  do  you  mean 
by  saying  that  on  one  occasion  you  added  some  old  toning  bath  to  the  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium)  employed  in  precipitating  the  silver  from  print  wash¬ 
ings,  and  since  that  time  you  have  failed  to  get  the  precipitation  you  pre¬ 
viously  obtained  ?  We  wait  for  particulars,  and  pray  do  oblige  us  by  writing 
plainly  and  fully.  We  cannot  afford  time  for  guessing  at  what  you  mean 
to  say. 

A  Four  Yeaus’  Subscriber.— 1.  We  have  never  seen  such  an  effect  ns  that 
described  by  you.  viz.,  “a  granularity  in  the  high  lights,”  and  hence  cannot 
indicate  by’what  means  it  may  he  produced  at  will.  If  you  send  a  negative, 
we  shall  then  be  better  able  to  speak  of  the  cause  of  the  appearance  with 
which  you  are  so  much  pleased. — 2.  Commence  with  the  addition  of  ten  grains 
of  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  ounce  of  silver  solution,  increasing  it  to  four 
times  that  amount.  Let  us  know  the  result. 

J.  B.  Yonge  (Otterbourne  House,  Winchester). — This  correspondent,  follow¬ 
ing  up  a  few  hints  received  from  us,  has  succeeded  so  well  with  the  bromide 
emulsion  process  (obtaining  the  emulsion  ready  prepared  and  preparing  the 
plates  himself),  that  he  is  in  hopes  he  will  never  require  a  silver  bath  again, 
his  exposures  being  the  same  as  for  wet  collodion,  and  the  results  being  to 
his  satisfaction.  He  inquires  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  such  pinhole 
or  cloudy  spots  as  may  arise  either  from  specks  or  dust  or  from  fragments  of 
half-set  emulsion  collecting  in  the  pouring  bottle. 

F.  R.  S. — There  are  three  panoramic  cameras  before  the  world,  those  respec¬ 
tively  of  Mr.  Sutton,  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  and  Mi’.  Raine.  Hence,  before  wo 
could  answer  your  question — “  What  is  the  principle  of  action  of  the  pano¬ 
ramic  camera  ?  ” — we  should  require  to  be  informed  to  which  of  the  three  you 
specially  refer.  In  one  the  lens  is  spherical  and  the  plate  curved ;  in  the 
others  a  flat  plate  and  ordinary  lens  are  used.  Mr.  Raine’s  camera  gives 
two  views  in  plane  perspective  accurately  joined;  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  the 
picture  is  in  strict  panoramic  projection  throughout. 

M.  del  Valle. — The  pyroxy'line  is  of  too  tough  and  horny  a  nature.  It  will 
improve  after  the  collodion  has  been  kept  fir  a  few  months.  Use  a  larger 
proportion  of  alcohol  than  usual,  and  iodise  with  the  salts  of  ammonium 
rather  than  with  those  of  cadmium.  With  respect  to  the  missing  numbers, 
the  Journal  is  not  supplied  to  our  correspondent  from  our  publishing  office, 
but  by  Messrs.  Cowie  &  Co.,  news  agents,  St.  Ann’s-lane.  E.  C.  This  we 
have  ascertained  from  the  printed  address  on  the  portion  of  the  cover  for¬ 
warded  to  us.  M  del  Valle  should  communicate  with  Messrs.  Cowie  &  Co. 
as  to  the  non-delivery  of  the  numbers  referred  to. 

Amateur  (Hornsey  Rise)  inquires  if  there  be  any  special  advantage  in  using 
a  hath  of  glass  or  porcelain  over  one  made  by  thin  ebonite.  He  is  engaged 
in  fitting  up  a  tent  in  which  to  work  the  wet  collodion  process  during  a  tour 
in  Norway,  and  the  adoption  of  an  ebonite  hath  in  preference  to  one  of  glass 
will  save  him  several  pounds  of  weight.  He  wishes  to  know  if  any  person 
who  has  travelled  with  a  bath  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  silver  has  been  kept 
for  at  least  three  months,  has  found  any  disadvantage  arising  from  its  adop¬ 
tion. _ Speaking  from  our  own  experience,  we  have  kept  silver  in  an  ebonite 

receptacle  for  several  weeks  without  its  undergoing  any  deleterious  change; 
but  we  are  unable  to  speak  of  its  behaviour  during  a  prolonged  period  such 
as  is  implied  in  a  tour  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

Received. — W.  Harding  Warner.  In  our  next. 
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MOUNTING  PRINTS  ON  GLASS. 

Mb.  Sutton  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  a  very  interesting  mode 
of  mounting  prints,  which  in  many-  cases  serves  to  convert  a  very 
ordinary  photograph  into  one  of  extraordinary  brilliancy.  We  refer 
to  the  plan  described  in  a  recent  letter  of  our  French  correspondent, 
in  which  the  surface  of  the  print  is  secured  in  optical  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  covering  glass.  The  same  effect  is  obtained  as 
when  a  print  is  retained  in  water.  The  tone  is  improved,  details  in 
shadow  brought  out  which  were  previously  almost  invisible  in  the 
dry  print,  the  proper  gradation  of  tone  in  the  lights  preserved,  and 
this  without  any  “glazing”  beyond  that  ordinarily  resulting  from 
covering  a  print  with  glass. 

The  above  effect  is  obtained  according  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  method  by 
coating  the  covering  glass  first  with  collodion,  and  when  this  film  is 
dry  pouring  thick  gelatine  over  the  layer;  then,  while  still  warm, 
lowering  the  face  of  the  moist  print  on  the  gelatine,  and  then  care¬ 
fully  pressing  into  contact  with  the  glass.  When  dry,  the  excess  of 
gelatine,  &c.,  may  be  removed  from  the  glass  and  edges  of  the 
trimmed  print,  and  the  plate  carrying  the  photograph  then  backed 
up  with  any  suitable  paper  and  framed.  We  have  treated  a  print  of 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  from  one  of  his  collodio -bromide  negatives  in 
this  way  with  a  very  pleasing  result. 

When  looking  over  the  photographic  department  in  the  Dublin 
Exhibition,  a  few  days  ago,  and  admiring  some  beautifully-executed 
photo-enamels  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  number  of  fixe  photographs  which  presented  all  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  prints  treated  by  the  method  above  referred  to,  and  we 
found  on  inquiry  that  Messrs.  Millard  and  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  have 
been  for  some  time  engaged  in  producing  prints  mounted  somewhat  in 
the  manner  indicated  above.  We  understand,  however,  that  Messrs. 
Millard  and  Robinson  do  not  find  the  collodion  layer  necessary,  and, 
in  fact,  appear  to  regard  it  as  positively  injurious.  Mr.  Robinson — 
the  energetic  junior  member  of  the  firm — showed  us  a  number  of 
prints  attached  to  plain  sheets  of  glass  and  to  curved  surfaces,  the 
effect  in  the  latter  case  being  the  production  of  very  fair  imitations 
of  photo-enamels.  We  believe  some  of  these  prints  are  some  years 
old,  and  they  do  not  now  exhibit  any  tendency  to  fade.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  enamel-like  specimens  are  prints  or  vignettes, 
the  white  paper  thus  forming  the  pseudo-enamel  surface  on  which 
the  prints  rest. 

This  mode  of  treating  photographs  appears  to  us  likely  to  he 
specially  useful  in  mounting  developed  prints.  One  of  the  chief 
objections  to  this  mode  of  producing  enlargements,  to  amateurs  at 
least,  is  that  a  flat  and  uninteresting  print  results,  and  this  is  usually  of 
a  disagreeable  tone.  The  latter  objection  can  be  easily  overcome  with 
a  little  care ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  bring  out  the  details  of  the  print 
without  the  use  of  a  gelatine  film  and  a  coat  of  varnish,  and  then 
the  unpleasant  glaze  from  the  surface  offends  the  eye.  This  objection 
does  not  hold  when  such  a  print  is  treated  with  gelatine  and  covered 
with  glass,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out. 

We  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  anything  would  serve  to  render 
enlarging  popular  amongst  amateurs,  say  from  5  X  A  up  to  whole- 
plate  size  or  more.  The  advantage  of  practice  in  this  direction 


would  be  very  great,  as  much  care  must  be  taken  in  both  the 
manipulation  of  the  small  negative  and  the  management  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  subject,  since  defects  in  either  direction  become  pain¬ 
fully  evident  in  the  final  print.  Except  as  a  basis  for  painting,  these 
enlargements  do  not  form  interesting  pictures  in  their  present  con¬ 
dition;  but  we  think  there  is  a  large  field  for  highly-useful  work  in 
this  direction  if  we  can  only  improve  the  appearance  and  quality  of 
enlarged  prints,  and  make  pleasing  and,  it  may  be,  imposing  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  FRECKLED  FACES. 

A  question  of  practical  interest  arises  out  of  one  of  our  articles  of 
last  week — that  on  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver  to  coloured 
rays.  We  there  stated  that  a  sensitive  film  composed  of  iodide  of 
silver  was  known  long  ago  to  such  physicists  as  Sir  John  Herschel 
to  be  highly  insensitive  to  yellow  light. 

The  morning  following  that  on  which  the  Journal  containing  this 
statement  was  published  we  were  taking  the  portrait  of  a  friend  with 
hair  of  a  somewhat  sandy  hue,  and  with  a  face  well  marked  with 
freckles.  The  collodion  was  such  as  is  used  by  the  generality  of 
photographers,  and  the  result  of  our  trials  was  exceedingly  objec¬ 
tionable  from  the  undue  prominence  the  freckles  assumed  in  tha 
negative,  not  to  speak  of  the  hair,  which  appeared  to  be  many 
degrees  darker  than  it  ought  to  have  been. 

The  subject  of  freckles  has  occupied  our  attention  on  a  former 
occasion,  but,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  about  them, 
they  still  persist  in  making  their  appearance  in  the  photograph  with 
such  an  exceptional  degree  of  vigour  as  to  demand  the  services  of  the 
retoucher,  who  patiently  goes  over  the  negative  of  the  unfortunate 
sitter  and  stops  out  the  freckles  spot  by  spot.  If  the  eye  of  the 
camera  were  no  sharper  than  our  own  we  should  find  no  great  fault ; 
but  the  mischief  is  that  the  Cyclopean  instrument  sees  in  paltry 
little  freckles  which  almost  escape  human  vision  spots  of  unnatural 
blackness,  and,  what  is  worse,  it  depicts  them  as  such.  The  cause 
of  the  effect  is  simply  this : — That  yellow,  the  colour  of  the  freckles, 
is  opacity  or  blackness  to  certain  salts  of  silver— the  iodide,  for 
example ;  and,  as  the  collodion  for  portraiture  is  so  prepared  at  the 
present  time  as  to  give  a  sensitive  surface  that  is  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  an  iodide,  it  naturally  follows  that  yellow  spots  on  the 
face  of  a  sitter  are  in  their  photographic  effect  almost  identical  with 
black  spots.  But,  seeing  that  in  bromide  of  silver  is  found  a  body 
that  possesses  greater  sensitiveness  to  coloured  light  than  in  the  case 
of  iodide,  it  equally  follows  that  this  substance  is  one  that  will  depict 
the  face  of  a  freckled  sitter  in  such  a  guise  as  to  present  to  the  eye  a 
more  perfect  assimilation  to  the  original  than  could  be  effected  by 
any  other  means. 

Reasoning  in  this  way  we  resolved  to  subject  our  hypothesis  to  a 
crucial  test,  and  for  this  purpose  we  made  some  collodion  containing 
no  iodide  at  all,  but  which  was  salted,  instead,  with  eight  grains  of 
bromide  of  calcium  to  the  ounce.  Having  coated  a  plate  with  this, 
we  excited  it  in  a  very  strong  nitrate  of  silver  bath — one  of  eighty 
grains.  The  plate  was  allowed  to  remain  in  this  solution  for  the  full 
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time  necessary  to  secure  the  conversion  of  the  bromide  salt,  after 
which  it  was  exposed  on  a  subject  well  studded  over  with  freckles. 
In  order  that  the  test  should  be  more  decided  we  had  just  previously 
taken  a  negative  of  the  same  sitter  with  ordinary  iodised  collodion, 
and,  when  the  two  were  placed  side  by  side  and  examined,  the  results 
showed  how  very  much  superior  the  bromised  collodion  was  to  the 
simply  iodised  as  respects  rendering  the  effect  of  colour.  In  the 
latter  everything  of  a  yellow,  orange,  or  red  colour  was  represented 
in  shades  much  darker  than  the  original  appeared  to  the  vision.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  in  a  heavily-bromised  collodion  (such  as  that 
used  on  this  occasion)  and  a  very  strong  silver  bath  we  shall  find  the 
means  of  obviating  the  numerous  evil  and  untruthful  effects  now 
attributed  with  much  justice  to  photography. 

In  the  case  of  a  sitter  having  red  or  auburn  liair  and  a  com¬ 
plexion  adorned  with  freckles  which  become  persistently  developed 
during  summer,  we  advise  the  trial  of  bromised  collodion  instead  of 
the  bromo-iodised  kind  generally  used ;  but,  in  order  that  its  good 
qualities  should  be  allowed  full  scope,  a  silver  bath  much  stronger 
than  the  ordinary  one  must  be  had  recourse  to,  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  plate  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  usual.  Before  exposing  it  in  the  camera,  it  will  be  found  advan¬ 
tageous  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution  left  on  the 
surface  by  immersing  it  in  a  vessel  of  distilled  water,  or  even  in  an 
ordinary  negative  silver  bath. 

A  proceeding  analogous  to  that  now  recommended  was  adopted 
by  the  daguerreotypists  of  old.  If  a  picture  having  strong  contrasts 
were  desired,  the  polished  silver  plate  was  iodised  merely  to  a  pale 
straw  colour,  and  bromised  to  such  a  further  extent  as  to  confer  upon 
it  a  fair  degree  of  sensitiveness.  But  if  the  sitter  were  a  person 
whose  features,  complexion,  and  colour  of  hair  precluded  the  idea  of 
a  strong  picture,  having  forcible  lights  and  shades,  being  taken,  then 
the  preparation  of  the  plate  was  carried  to  a  much  farther  extent, 
the  bromising  being  brought  up  to  a  steel  blue  instead  of  the  rose 
colour  with  which  every  daguerreotypist  is  so  familiar.  By  the 
preparation  here  indicated  soft,  “creamy”  pictures  were  always 
obtained,  and  in  these  the  reds,  yellows,  and  blues  preserved  a  near 
approximation  to  the  hues  of  nature,  and  hence  the  translation  of 
colour  into  monochrome  was  highly  truthful.  With  a  heavily-bro¬ 
mised  collodion  an  effect  nearly  similar  can  be  obtained. 


A  SWING  FRONT  FOR  THE  CAMERA. 

No  good  camera  ought  to  be  considered  complete  without  the  means 
of  tilting  or  swinging  the  back ;  but,  as  this  involves  a  eertain 
amount  of  expense,  it  happens  that  many  cameras  exist  which  do 
not  possess  the  means  referred  to.  In  this  case  there  is  nothing  left 
for  it  but  to  swing  the  lens,  which  proves  a  substitute  for  the  other ; 
it  is  not  quite  so  convenient  in  use,  but  still  it  answers  the  purpose 
wonderfully  well. 

Various  swing  fronts  have  been  invented  and  described,  and  it  is 
now  our  intention  to  add  to  the  number  by  describing  one  devised 
and  made  by  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  an  amateur,  who,  in  our  last  Almanac, 
gave  an  account  of  a  double  dark  slide  of  so  much  simplicity  of 
construction  as  to  fall  within  the  executive  powers  of  every  person 
who  can  use  carpenter’s  tools  in  the  most  elementary  manner. 

The  swinging  camera  front  of  Mr.  Phillips  is  one  the  precise 
nature  of  which  will  be  seen  from  the  adjoining  diagram.  In  this 
diagram  a  iq  tlir>  front  of  the  camera,.  in  which  there  is  cut  a,  square 


aperture  with  a  hinged  piece  of  wood  b  tiding  loosely  in  it.  This 
latter  piece  is  hinged  by  obvious  mechanical  means  in  the  centre, 
and  is  perforated  with  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  suit  the  lens 
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which,  it  is  obvious,  can  thus  be  made  to  rotate  on  the  pivots  in  the 
movable  piece  of  wood.  Light  is  prevented  from  being  admitted 
between  the  outer  and  inner  pieces  by  means  of  thin  leather,  made 
so  full  as  to  allow  of  a  considerable  motion  being  given  to  the  lens. 

When  tilted  to  any  desired  degree  the  lens  frame  is  rendered 
quite  rigid  by  means  of  a  pinching  screw  shown  at  c.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  lens  may  be  revolved  to  a  considerable  extent,  that 
it  can  be  pinched  so  as  to  be  rigidly  fixed  at  any  desired  point,  and 
that  all  this  can  be  effected  without  any  light  being  transmitted. 

When  a  swing-/ront  arrangement  is  used  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
attached  to  a  camera  having  a  sliding  front ;  for  when  the  camera  is 
placed  quite  level  before  a  tall  building — such  as  a  church  with  a 
spire — the  front  must  be  raised  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
order  to  get  the  building  included.  The  proper  way  to  proceed  in 
taking  a  building  of  this  description  with  a  swing-front  of  the  kind 
just  described  is  to  place  the  camera  perfectly  level,  then  slide  up 
the  front  until  the  building  is  all  included,  and,  lastly,  tilt  up 
the  lens  until  its  axis  is  directed  to  about  the  middle  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  What  is  required  is  that  the  centre  of  the  plate  on  which  the 
picture  is  to  be  taken  shall  be,  generally  speaking,  in  the  axis  of  the 
lens.  A  little  deviation  from  this  may  be  allowed,  subject  to  the 
shape  of  the  building;  but  the  photographer  will  be  the  best  judge 
of  the  latitude  allowable  in  this  respect  when  he  is  about  to  take  the 
picture. 

We  must  here  premise  that,  when  either  a  swing  back  or  a  swing 
front  is  used,  the  best  way  to  focus  is  to  get  the  centre  of  the  building 
sharp  with  an  open  lens,  and  then  insert  a  diaphragm  of  such  a  size 
as  is  requisite  to  depict  both  top  and  bottom  with  the  necessary  de¬ 
gree  of  sharpness. 

SOLUBILITY  OF  WHITE  AND  OF  DARKENED  CHLORIDE 
OF  SILVER  IN  NITRIC  ACID. 

In  the  last  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of 
London  are  to  be  found  two  or  three  short  but  interesting  “  Notes  " 
from  the  laboratory  of  the  Andersonian  University,  Glasgow,  and 
by  Mr.  Thorpe,  F.C.S.  Two  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  com¬ 
munication  in  question  have  a  certain  amount  of  photographic 
interest,  and  are  well  worthy  of  record. 

The  author  wished  to  ascertain  three  points  clearly: — 1st.  Whether 
pure  white  chloride  of  silver  is  really  soluble,  as  stated,  in  pure 
concentrated  and  colourless  nitric  acid.  2nd.  In  nitric  acid  coloured 
yellow  and  containing  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.  3rd.  Whether 
chloride  of  silver  blackened  by  exposure  to  light  is  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid  or  not. 

1.  A  quantity  of  colourless  nitric  acid  which  had  been  carefully 
distilled  and  purified  from  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  was  digested  for 
a  considerable  time  with  pure  white  chloride  of  silver.  A  quantity 
of  the  clear  acid  was  then  taken  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  any 
chloride  of  silver  dissolved  by  the  acid  was,  of  course,  obtained  in 
the  solid  state  by  this  treatment,  in  addition  to  any  minute  quantity 
of  non-volatile  matter  which  the  acid  might  have  held  in  solution. 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  last  quantity  an  equal  amount  of  acid 
which  had  not  been  digested  with  silver  was  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  weight  of  residue  ascertained,  and  this,  substracted  from  the  first 
weight,  left  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  dissolved  by  the  acid. 
This  process  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  point  of  precision.  In  this 
way  it  was  proved  that— 

100,000  parts  of  the  acid  dissolved  2  01  of  chloride  of  silver. 

2.  Two  more  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  yellow  nitric 
acid  and  white  chloride  of  silver  were  employed.  It  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that— 

100,000  parts  of  acid  dissolved  185  of  chloride  of  silver. 

The  solubility  of  the  silver  salt  is,  therefore,  not  very  sensibly 
affected  by  the  presence  of  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the 
acid. 

3.  The  third  set  of  experiments  were  made  with  the  colourless 
acid,  but  moist  and  blackened  chloride  of  silver  was  employed.  As 
the  result  it  was  found  that— 

100,000  parts  of  acid  dissolved  '84  of  the  chloride  of  silver. 
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The  blackened  chloride  of  silver  is,  therefore,  much  less  soluble  in 
the  nitric  acid  than  the  ordinary  salt.  The  experiment  may  be 
regarded  as  a  crucial  test  of  the  statement  that  pure  chloride  of 
silver  is  in  part  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  when  exposed  in  the 
moist  condition  to  the  action  of  sunlight.  The  result  leaves  no  doubt 
that  metallic  silver  does  not  result  under  such  circumstances. 


We  supplement  the  remarks  we  made  on  polarised  light  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  by  stating,  as  we  now  more  particularly  do  in  reply  to  a 
note  received  from  Dr.  Greig,  that  polarised  light  lias  no  different 
chemical  effect  than  that  connected  with  ordinary  light.  Both  are 
alike  in  this  respect,  only  that  in  the  former  a  change  is  made  in  the 
direction  of  its  movements.  The  observations  made  in  another 
page  by  Mr.  Warner  on  this  subject  do  not  throw  such  an  addi¬ 
tional  degree  of  light  on  the  obscure  passages  in  his  paper 
as  we  should  have  liked;  but  without  endeavouring  at  present  to 
supplement  Jus  observations  with  any  of  our  own,  we  may  observe 
that  if  any  reader  be  in  possession  of  a  Nicola  prism,  and  will 
direct  it  upwards  to  the  sky  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees, 
he  will  not  Jhil  to  observe  on  rotating  the  prism  that  the  blue  sky 
polarises  the  light ;  and  should  any  clouds,  even  so  light  as  to  be 
almost  invisible  to  the  eye,  be  floating  about,  he  will  further  discover 
that  clouds  do  not  polarise  the  light,  but  that,  although  almost 
invisible  to  ordinary  vision,  they  may  be  seen  through  the  prism  to 
be  bright  and  luminous  on  a  very  dark  ground. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  EMULSION  AND  BATH 
PROCESSES. 

Ever  since  the  comparative  trial  between  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s 
uranium  plates  and  the  wet  process,  which  took  place  some  time 
since  in  your  presence,  I  have  had  a  dim  suspicion  that,  although 
they  were  not  found  wanting  on  that  occasion,  yet  that  if  put  to  a 
more  severe  test  they  would  break  down. 

About  a  month  ago,  just  before  my  leaving  for  France,  Colonel 
Wortley  again  requested  me  to  compare  some  of  his  plates  for 
rapidity  against  wet  collodion.  On  acceding  to  his  request  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  them  to  the  most  severe  ordeal  I  knew  of.  Now, 
although  an  exposure  of  one  or  two  seconds  in  a  good  light  and  with 
a  powerful  lens  is  frequently  enough  for  many  subjects,  even  with  a 
dry  plate  of  ordinary  preparation,  it  is  a  vastly  different  thing  when 
you  come  to  the  fractional  part  of  a  second  obtained  by  means  of  a 
guillotine  shutter. 

I  confess  that  on  the  former  occasion  I  looked  upon  the  victory  of  the 
wet  process  as  so  certain  that  I  took  no  precautions  in  selecting  the 
chemicals  to  be  used  beyond  seeing  that  they  were  in  good  working 
order.  This  time  I?  made  up  a  new  forty-grain  bath,  as  nearly 
neutral  as  possible ;  the  collodion  was  iodised  a  few  days  previously, 
and  the  developer  contained  forty  grains  of  iron  and  only  fifteen 
minims  of  glacial  acetic’  aeidlto  each  ounce  of  water.  The  stereo, 
camera  in  which  the  plates  were  to  be  exposed  was  fitted  with  a 
couple  of  Dallmeyer’s  No.  2  B  lenses  (full  aperture)  and  a  guillotine 
shutter,  by  means  of  which  the  exposure  was  reduced  to  about  the 
fiftieth  part  of  a  second. 

The  test  subject  consisted  of  trees,  a  shed,  a  foreground  of  grass, 
and  other  equally  non-actinic  subjects,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
camera,  and  this  in  a  London  garden. 

I  may  premise  that  at  starting  the  betting  was  two  to  one  in 
favour  of  wet  plates  ;  but,  alas  !  for  the  old  process  !  before  many  of 
the  dry  plates  had  been  developed  it  was  three  to  two  on  uranium, 
for  we  found  the  emulsion  used  wet  considerably,  and  the  dry  plates 
slightly,  more  sensitive  than  the  ordinary  wet  plate. 

The  result  surprised  me  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  Colonel  Wortley 
also ;  for  I  fancy  (it  may  be  only  my  fancy)  that  he  did  not  quite  like 
the  look  of  the  instrument  of  torture  I  had  prepared  for  his  pets. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  wet  process  again  had  to  succumb 
to  the  dry,  both  in  rapidity  and  quality. 

I  beg  you  will  not  think  that  I  put  myself  forward  as  an  authority 
on  instantaneous  photography ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  method  that  would  enable  me  to  work  faster  with  safety  and  cer¬ 
tainty  than  the  one  employed  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  arrange  a  hostile  photographic  meeting 
between  Colonel  Wortley  and  Mr.  England.  The  latter  gentleman 
is  the  most  successful  manipulator  in  the  wet  collodion  branch  of  the 


art  whom  I  know,  and  might  perhaps  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of 

the  older  process. 

Colonel  Wortley  was  good  enough  to  give  me  some  of  his  plates 
to  take  to  France,  and  although  the  weather  was  simply  atrocious, 
the  exposures  were  in  every  case  but  a  few  seconds,  and  the 
development  as  rapid  as  that  of  a  wet  plate ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  possible  way  to  make  tbe  development  of  these 
uranium  plates  slow  is  to  turn  them  upside  down  on  the  levelling 
stand  before  commencing. 

The  collodio-bromide  process  is  about  the  only  one  I  have  never 
as  yet  experimented  with  to  any  extent;  but  are  not  the  great 
apostles  of  it  agreed  that  in  order  to  make  the  emulsion  keep  a 
perpetual  process  of  sensitising  and  desensitising  must  be  gone 
through  ?  Now  if  uranium  steps  in  and  confers  keeping  properties 
on  the  emulsion,  surely  a  great  step  in  advance  has  been  made. 

R.  Manners  Gordon. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

The  method  of  printing  transparencies  recently  described  by  Mr. 
Buxton  is  a  capital  one,  but  it  leaves  the  deposit  of  rather  too  light 
a  colour  when  looked  upon.  I  do  not  here  mean  when  looked 
through.  Something  is  due  to  the  inspection  of  a  transparency —aye, 
a  transparency—  by  reflected  light,  although  as  implied  by  the  very 
name  they  are  intended  for  being  viewed  by  transmitted  light  alone. 
I  have  some  transparencies  executed  by  various  masters  in  this 
special  department,  and  by  various  processes  too;  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  connoisseur  who  did  not  prefer 
those  that  were  dark  or  black  by  reflected  light  to  those  in  which  the 
deposit,  superficially,  was  white.  I  remember  once  taking  it  into  my 
head  to  have  a  certain  series  of  views  taken  by  myself  coloured  in 
oil.  This  occupied  my  spare  time  for  several  weeks,  and  I  do  not 
overstate  matters  in  saying  that  when  it  was  all  finished  I  should 
have  given  a  good  round  sum  to  anyone  who  would  have  converted 
the  argentine  deposit  from  white  to  black.  True,  these  pictures 
show  well  in  the  lantern ;  but  out  of  it,  and  when  looked  upon,  they 
are  sorry-looking  things.  A  transparency  ought  always  to  have  the 
deposit  of  which  it  is  formed  rendered  of  a  dark  colour.  A  little 
chloride  of  gold,  platinum,  or  mercury  will  effect  this;  but  the  latter 
ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  evanescent  nature  of 
the  result.  I,  and  several  others,  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Buxton  con¬ 
tinued  a  little  farther  the  line  of  investigation  he  has  adopted,  and 
show  wherein  the  toning  or  darkening  of  the  deposit  by  reflected  light 
can  be  best  effected  without  interfering  with  the  warm  black  or 
brown  tone  that  is  obtained  in  the  way  described  by  him. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Bedford’s  article  on  the  importance  of  using  pure 
water  for  developing,  I  find  that  a  very  good  way  of  obtaining  water 
for  developing  and  many  other  purposes  is,  first  of  all,  to  boil  it  to 
get  rid  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  after  that  to  mix  with  it  a  few 
drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  and  place  it  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
light.  In  this  way  we  get  rid  of  chlorides  and  of  organic  matter. 
Assuming  the  base  of  tbe  chloride  present  in  tlie  water  to  be  sodium, 
we  eventually  get  by  the  process  indicated  a  trace  of  nitrate  of  soda 
which  is  practically  innocuous  so  far  as  the  majority  of  photographic 
operations  are  concerned.  Of  course  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver 
added  must  be  exceedingly  small. 

Heat  as  a  means  of  increasing  tbe  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates  is, 
I  think,  not  generally  understood ;  but  heat  as  a  means  of  ensuring 
rapidity  of  development  is  a  power  with  which  the  majority  of  dry- 
plate  operators  have  been  long  acquainted.  Take  an  exposed  col- 
lodio-albumen  plate,  cut  it  in  two  portions,  then  develope  one  half  in 
a  hot  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  the  other  in  one  of  say  50° 
Fahr.,  and  “  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see.”  Again :  In  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  prints  by  means  of  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  a 
solution  of  this  salt  which  at  a  temperature  of  7  5°  was  active  and 
energetic  in  respect  of  its  solvent  powers,  appeared  to  lose  that 
power  altogether  when,  on  one  occasion,  I  lowered  tbe  temperature 
to  a  little  above  the  freezing  point.  Truly  in  these  respects  heat 
exercises  an  important  function  in  operative  photography. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Mawdsley,  showing  the  great 
latitude  allowable  in  the  exposure  of  collodio-bromide  plates,  possess 
much  value.  They  show  that  if  a  person  be  once  acquainted  with 
the  principles  on  which  the  development  of  a  dry  plate  ought  to  be 
conducted,  the  exact  time  of  exposure  is  of  less  consequence  than  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  plates  prepared  by  the  wet  collodion 
process. 
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Still  rages  the  war  anent  emulsion  negative  processes.  Who  dis¬ 
covered  the  fact  that  an  emulsion  could  be  used  instead  of  the  usual 
“bath”  process?  And  to  whom  is  still  reserved  the  honour  of  dis¬ 
covering  an  emulsion  that  will  contain  not  only  the  sensitising 
material  but  the  developing  material  as  well?  He  that  wants  to 
achieve  real,  enduring  fame  ought  to  go  in  for  something  of  the  sort 
indicated  above.  A  sapient  Edinburgh  baillie  once  threw  out  an 
idea  by  which  practical  photography  could  be  amazingly  simplified, 
at  least  in  respect  of  its  impedimenta.  “How  many  bottles  are  really 
required  to  aid  in  the  production  of  a  photograph  ?  ”  he  inquired  of  a 
practical  friend.  “  Three  only,”  was  the  response  ;  “  one  each  for 
collodion,  developer,  and  fixer.”  “  Then  what  folly  for  photographers 
to  trouble  themselves  with  more  !  ”  was  the  answer.  Let  the  inven¬ 
tor  who  seeks  to  achieve  true  greatness  endeavour  to  put  the  three 
bottles  of  the  Edinburgh  baillie  into  one. 

The  London  photographic  societies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dry- 
Plate  Club,  are  in  recess  for  the  summer.  I  understand  that  consi¬ 
derable  numbers  of  amateurs  are  now  availing  themselves  of  such 
fine  days  as  occasionally  crop  up  to  visit  favourite  country  scenes 
with  their  cameras.  On  Saturday  last  I  noticed  a  small  party  out 
photographing  roadside  “  bits,”  two  of  the  number  being  ladies, 
each  of  whom  had  a  camera. 

Referring  to  your  recommendation  to  use  ruby  glass  in  the 
window  of  the  dark  room,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  find  ordinary  red- 
coloured  silk  of  a  close  texture  to  answer  every  purpose.  It  lias  an 
additional  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  is  capable  of  being  laid  aside 
when  an  influx  of  whiter  light  is  desired. 

If  at  any  meeting  of  photographers  in  this  country  Mr.  Clemons 
had  hazarded  the  statement  he  gravely  made  at  the  recent  American 
Convention,  to  the  effect  that  the  blisters  of  which  he  had  “  often 
heard”  as  occurring  in  albumenised  paper  was  caused  by  lightning, 
I  suspect  that  he  would  not  have  heard  the  last  of  it  for  some  time. 
Among  so  many  photographers  was  there  no  one  present  who  had 
the  courage  to  set  the  gentleman  right?  The  connection  between 
lightning  and  blisters  is,  I  suspect,  the  same  as  that  between  Ten- 
terden  Steeple  and  Goodwin  Sands,  or  between  the  downfall  of  the 
Tower  of  Siioam  and  local  depravity. 

- - - - 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

PROFESSOR  ROSCOE  ON  THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION 
OF  LIGHT. 

In  his  fourth  and  last  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  the  chemical 
action  of  light,  Professor  H.  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  spoke  chiefly  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  gave  the  following  historical  summary  of  the  progress  of 
discovery  in  our  art-science : — 

1802.  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  produced  the 
first  pictures  by  the  action  of  sunlight.  See  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 

Institution. 

1814.  M.  Niepce  obtained  unalterable  pictures  by  the  action  of  light 
upon  resins,  from  which  etchings  could  be  obtained. 

1826.  MM.  Niepce  and  Daguerre  prepared  heliographic  pictures. 

1839.  M.  Daguerre  discovered  the  process  which  bears  his  name.  He 
obtained  pictures  by  means  of  an  iodised  silver  plate  insolated  and  then 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  mercury. 

1839.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  photogenic  drawing. 

1840.  Sir  John  H erschel  used  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  fix  pictures. 

1841.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  talbotype  or  calotype  process. 

1851.  Mr.  Archer  introduced  the  successful  use  of  collodion. 

Professor  Roscoe  said  that  the  importance  of  regularly  measuring  the 

intensity  of  light  had  been  felt  in  the  philosophical  world  during  the 
recent  sun-spot  period,  as  certain  terrestrial  phenomena  not  yet  under¬ 
stood  may  have  to  do  with  the  changes  going  on  in  the  sun.  For 
instance :  it  has  been  noticed  that  good  wine  ages  with  the  maximum 
or  minimum  periods  (he  forgot  which)  of  the  solar  spots.  Seeing  the 
importance  of  registering  changes  in  the  chemical  intensity  of  sunlight 
from  year  to  year,  the  director  of  the  Russian  meteorological  observa¬ 
tories  intends  to  begin  a  series  of  measurements,  and  the  work  will  pro¬ 
bably  also  be  taken  up  in  other  observatories. 

The  lecturer  next  spoke  of  the  action  of  light  upon  salts  of  silver,  and 
he  said : — 

1.  The  action  'of  light  upon  salts  of  silver  must  be  distinguished 
into — (A)  photo-chemical  action,  in  which  a  visible  change  or  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  silver  salt  is  effected ;  (B)  photographic  action,  in  which  an 
invisible  change  or  decomposition  of  the  salt  is  effected. 

2.  The  amount  of  light  needed  to  produce  photographic  action  is  far 
less  than  that  needed  to  produce  photo-chemical  action. 

3.  The  invisible  image  can  be  developed  or  rendered  visible  by  the 
action  of  reducing  agents,  which  act  only  on  those  portions  of  the  plate 
which  have  been  exposed  to  light. 


4.  The  photographic  action  can  be  retarded  or  increased  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  certain  substances;  thus  acids  retard,  whilst  soluble  silver 
salts  increase,  the  sensitiveness. 

5.  Iodide  of  silver  is  photographically  more  sensitive  in  the  presence 
of  soluble  silver  salts  than  bromine  and  chlorine. 

6.  All  substances  which  absorb  free  iodine  act  as  sensitisers. 

He  said  that  when  chloride  of  silver  precipitated  in  water  is  exposed 
to  light  it  parts  with  some  of  its  chlorine — the  liquid  becomes  acid, 
and  a  sub-chloride  is  precipitated ;  but  if  organic  matter  be  present, 
then  a  certain  portion  of  metallic  silver  is  thrown  down.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  bromide  of  silver.  With  iodide  of  silver  there  is  a 
different  state  of  things,  for  the  liquid  is  not  rendered  acid.  When 
light  acts  upon  these  salts  in  the  presence  of  other  bodies  the  action 
which  takes  place  is  sometimes  modified  considerably,  and  where  there 
is  an  excess  of  silver  salt  the  action  goes  further.  Chloride  of  silver  is 
more  sensitive  than  bromide  of  silver  when  used  in  albumenised  paper 
for  photographic  printing.  He  added  that  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide 
of  silver  are  acted  upon  differently  by  different  parts  of  the  spectrum, 
and  that  why  this  is  so  is  not  yet  known. 

Professor  Roscoe  gave  the  following  table  of  the  sensitiveness,  photo- 
chemically,  of  various  silver  salts,  to  help  to  form  the  foundation  of  a 
quantitative  photography.  It  gives  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  papers 
prepared  with  solutions  containing  varying  quantities  of  alkaline  salts 
and  a  constant  excess  of  silver: — 


Per-centage  of 
Chloride  of  Sodium . 

Relative 

Sensitiveness. 

Per  centage  of 
Chloride  of  Sodium. ! 

Relative 

Sensitiveness. 

0-25 

0  44S 

60 

4-45 

0-50 

0-782 

7  0 

4-75 

10 

1000 

8  0 

4-98 

1-5 

1-29 

9  0 

5-24 

2  0 

1-79 

100 

5  09 

30 

2-33 

150 

G.81 

4'0 

319 

20  0 

7  20 

5-0 

3-85 

Ditto  with  chloride  of  potassium:  — 

0o 

o-soo 

4  0 

2-5 

10 

1-000 

50 

33 

1-5 

1-20 

6  0 

415 

2  0 

1-45 

7  0 

5  20 

3  0 

1-95 

Ditto  with  chloride  of  ammonium :- 

0-5 

0  46 

40 

3  4 

10 

100 

5  0 

415 

1  5 

1-30 

6  0 

4-80 

2  0 

1-50 

7  0 

5-40 

3  0 

2-35 

8-0 

5-90 

Ditto  with  chloride  of  barium : — 


0-25 

0-345 

5-0 

4  41 

0  50 

0-767 

6  0 

510 

DO 

1-00 

7-0 

5-74 

20 

1-88 

8-0 

G-47 

30 

2-59 

9-0 

7  "36 

4-0 

3-34 

He  added  that  the  sensitiveness  of  a  photographic  paper  depended 
solely  on  the  quantity  of  the  halogen  contained  in  the  salting  solution, 
and  was  not  influenced  by  the  metal  with  which  the  halogen  was  com¬ 
bined. 

1.  With  constant  amounts  of  chlorine  : — 

Relative  sensitiveness. 

Chloride  of  sodium  . .  1  '50 

,,  of  potassium . .  1'53 

,,  of  ammonium  .  1 '53 

,,  of  barium  .  1'5G 

2.  With  constant  amounts  of  bromine  : — 

Bromide  of  sodium  .  1  ’43 

,,  of  potassium .  1'36 

,,  of  ammonium  .  1‘41 

,,  of  barium  . .  D40 

,,  of  quinine  . . .  1'43 

Professor  Roscoe  also  gave  the  following  figures  indicating  the  relative 
sensitiveness  of  various  papers  with  respect  to  the  normal  tint  of  his 
standard  paper  for  measuring  the  photo-chemical  intensity  of  light : — 

Chloride . .  l'OOO 

Chlor-iodide  . .  D078 

Chloro-bromide  . .  4 ’022 

Bromide... . . . . . .  2 ‘396 

Bromo-iodide  . . . . .  4,060 

He  next  spoke  of  the  use  of  the  magnesium  light  in  photography, 
and  narrated  how,  in  1864,  he  had  by  its  aid  taken  photographic  por¬ 
traits  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Professor  Faraday,  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D,  (president),  and  Mr,  Anderson.  He  then 
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exhibited  on  the  screen  some  prints  taken  upon  glass  from  these 
historically-interesting  negatives.  He  then  gave  the  following  figures 
and  information  as  to  the  value  of  burning  magnesium  as  a  source  of 
light  for  photographic  purposes  : — 

1.  The  spectrum  of  burning  magnesium  is  very  rich  in  chemically  - 
active  rays. 

2.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  (Philosophical  Transactions,  1859)  determined 
chemical  and  visible  brightness  of  burning  magnesium  compared  with 
that  of  the  sun. 

3.  If  the  surface  of  burning  magnesium  has  an  apparent  magnitude 
equal  to  that  of  the  sun  when  seen  from  a  certain  point,  the  chemical 
action  effected  by  the  magnesium  on  that  point  is  equal  to  that  produced 
by  the  sun  at  an  elevation  of  9°  53'. 

4.  At  a  zenith  distance  of  67°  22'  the  sun  is  524 ’7  times  that  of  burning 
magnesium,  whilst  the  sun’s  chemical  brightness  is  only  36  6  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  burning  metal,  hence  the  value  of  this  light  for 
photographic  purposes  is  evident. 

5.  A  thin  magnesium  wire  produces,  on  burning,  as  much  light  as 
seventy-four  stearine  candles.  To  continue  this  light  for  ten  hours 
seventy-two  grammes  (two  and  a-half  ounces)  of  magnesium  must  be 
burnt,  corresponding  to  twenty  pounds  of  stearine. 

6.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  propose  a  simple  lamp  and  arrangement  for 
burning  the  wire  and  obtaining  a  constant  light. 

7.  Mr.  Edward  Sonstadt  succeeded  (April,  1864)  in  preparing  mag¬ 
nesium  on  a  large  scale,  and  sells  the  wire  at  threepence  per  foot. 

8.  One  inch  of  the  wire  evolves,  on  burning,  light  enough  to  print  a 
positive  picture  on  dry  collodion. 

Professor  Roscoe  next  spoke  of  the  degree  of  success  which  M.  Niepce 
had  attained  in  his  efforts  to  produce  photographs  in  natural  colours. 
He  exhibited  a  few  of  these  photographs,  lent  to  him  for  the  purpose  by 
Mr.  Spiller  and  Mr.  Pritchard.  They  were  carefully  protected  from  the 
action  of  light  except  when  exhibited,  because  these  pictures  cannot  be 
fixed,  so  are  very  perishable.  They  were  more  remarkable  for  their 
scientific  interest  than  for  their  artistic  beauty.  Among  the  valuable 
photographs  exhibited  by  him  was  one  lent  to  him  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Dale,  of  Manchester ;  it  was  the  only  photographic  likeness  eYer  taken 
of  the  great  chemist,  Dalton.  This  picture  was  a  daguerreotype,  taken 
very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  process. 

Lastly :  Professor  Roscoe  spoke  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  chro¬ 
mates  and  organic  substances.  He  said  that  when  chromic  acid  was 
mixed  with  alcohol  it  lost  some  of  its  oxygen,  and  became  a  green 
oxide  of  chromium.  Light,  he  believed  (for  he  was  obliged  to  speak 
cautiously),  effected  the  same  change  in  chromic  acid  in  the  presence  of 
other  bodies,  such  as  gum  and  gelatine;  in  such  cases  the  chromate  was 
reduced  to  chromic  oxide,  whereby  the  portion  of  the  gelatine  acted  upon 
by  light  was  rendered  insoluble,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  imprisoned 
any  colouring  matter  which  might  be  present.  He  then  described  the 
autotype  process,  and,  aided  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Autotype 
Company,  he  printed  and  developed  a  very  beautiful  picture  by  that 
process  in  the  presence  of  the  audience.  He  said  that  the  transfer 
paper  used  by  the  Autotype  Company — the  surface  of  which  thickened 
and  had  such  a  glutinous  feel  to  the  fingers  when  soaked — was  prepared 
with  gelatine,  afterwards  dipped  in  chrome  alum. 

William  H.  Harrison. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD. 

The  opposition  petition  launched  by  the  Berlin  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Photography  has  been  published  and  presented.  The 
points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  one  started  by  the  Photographic 
Society  are  hardly  essential,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  two  were  not  merged  into  one  and  submitted  to  the 
Imperial  German  Parliament  as  emanating  from  the  profession.  The 
issue  of  more  than  one  document  clearly  shows  that  the  photographers 
of  the  fatherland  value  their  common  and  political  interests  too  little 
to  sacrifice  to  them  their  party  views  and  jealousies.  The  new  petition 
states  that  in  all  civilised  countries — such  as  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Austria,  and  America — photographic  productions  are  legally  protected. 
Germany  alone  is  without  that  boon.  The  cause  of  this  anomaly  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  importance  of  photography  in  art,  science, 
industry,  and  life  is  considerably  underrated.  A  b  initio,  indeed,  photo¬ 
graphy  attempted  hardly  anything  but  portraits.  Meanwhile,  however, 
matters  have  changed.  International  exhibitions  have  demonstrated 
beyond  cavil  that  intelligent  members  of  the  craft,  embued  with  an 
artist’s  qualities,  have  produced  results  which  have  been  and  ever  must 
be  termed  artistic.  Men  of  scientific  eminence  are  also  renowned  photo¬ 
graphers.  The  pictures  of  the  moon  and  the  solar  spectrum  by  Ruther- 
furd  mark  an  epoch  in  natural  philosophy.  The  observations  of  the 
eclipses  in  1868  to  1871  demonstrated  the  importance  of  photographic 
aid  in  astronomical  research. 

Years  ago  the  necessity  for  legal  protection  was  pointed  out  to 
the  Prussian  ministry.  The  upper  house  compiled  an  act  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  photographs  against  piracy,  but  the  Parliament  threw  it  out. 
Nevertheless  the  petitioners  venture  to  come  again,  feeling  that  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  recent  years  have  not  only  strengthened  their  former 


arguments,  but  have  also  shown  the  utter  demoralisation  caused  from 
want  of  protection. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  outsiders  must  not  be  misled.  The 
difficulties  arising  in  taking  photographs  are  distinctly  different  under 
changing  circumstances.  A  copy  from  a  photograph  is  easily  and  cheaply 
produced.  It  moreover  presupposes  or  requires  in  the  operator  neither 
intelligence  nor  marked  ability;  nor  does  it  require  expensive  apparatus. 
But  the  case  is  essentially  different  in  every  respect  where  an  original 
picture  has  to  be  taken  of  a  person,  a  landscape,  an  architectural 
structure,  &c.  Position,  character,  illumination,  sentiment,  all  come 
to  the  fore  and  demand  the  consideration  which  the  copyist  need  never 
as  much  as  trouble  about.  The  one  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent,  pains¬ 
taking  man,  if  it  be  worth  anything ;  the  other  is  mere  child’s  play. 

But  in  consequence  of  this  great  divergence  photography,  without 
protection,  stands  stripped  of  the  very  barest  tatters.  Forty  years  ago, 
we  are  told,  neither  art  nor  literature  enjoyed  protection,  but  is  this  to 
be  compared  to  the  present  case  ?  An  imitation  or  a  copy  being  required, 
to  say  the  least,  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  and  the  expense  of  type, 
setting  up,  and  pressing  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  outlay  which  will 
set  up  a  photographic  copyist.  In  literature,  in  fact,  there  was  hardly  a 
perceptible  difference  in  expense,  since  authors  were  never  overpaid.  If, 
however,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  protect  literature,  how  can  such 
a  protection  be  denied  to  photography  ? 

The  neglect  of  this  question  has,  moreover,  not  been  without  conse¬ 
quences.  During  the  Austro-Prussian  and  Franco-German  wars,  photo¬ 
graphers  followed  the  armies  in  order  to  take  authentic  views  of  the 
battles  and  battle-fields  ;  but,  in  order  to  escape  the  inevitable  copyist, 
they  worked  for  subscribers  only.  Even  the  pictures  taken  by  the  royal 
photographic  detachment  are  still  kept  back  lest  their  publication 
should  wake  up  the  vigilant  pirate.  Thus  as  regards  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  fatherland,  and  additions  to  our  stock  of  scientific 
information,  we  must  inevitably  submit  to  losses  which  some  day  may 
be  deeply  regretted. 

In  England,  France,  and  America  photography  is  widely  used  for 
illustrating  philosophical,  archaeological,  and  artistic  contributions. 
Photography,  by  dint  of  its  unbounded  faithfulness  to  nature,  surpasses 
any  other  representative  art.  Neither  brush  nor  woodcut  can  replace 
it.  Points  of  scientific  interest  have  ere  this  been  decided  by  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures.  Why  are  such  things  unheard  of  in  Germany,  and 
Prussia  especially  ?  Simply,  because  every  publisher  knows  that  with 
the  issue  of  his  property,  with  the  simple  publication  of  his  illustrations, 
he  is  almost  sure  to  lose  what  otherwise  he  would  earn.  Who  in  Ger¬ 
many  would  set  about,  for  five  years,  studying,  trying  and  trying  again, 
as  Warren  De  la  Rue  has  done — bringing  all  his  ingenuity  and  talent  to 
bear  upon  the  one  object,  that  of  getting  a  good  photograph  of  the 
moon’s  surface — with  the  sure  prospect  of  seeing  the  results  of  his  labour 
hawked  about  by  anybody  who  could  copy  and  sell  them  ? 

Pictorial  representation  of  works  of  art,  statues,  memorials,  &c.,  the 
public  benefit  of  which  is  acknowledged  far  and  wide — who  would 
venture  upon  producing  them  ?  Who  would  take  the  pains  of  taking 
elaborate  and  interesting  details  of  any  monument,  with  a  conviction 
that  he  can  only  hold  them  as  private  property  ? 

Beyond  these  experiences,  however,  landscapists  have  had  to  make 
more  bitter  ones  still. 

It  is  a  matter  of  hard  toil  and  expense  to  take  a  stock  of  apparatus, 
such  as  a  photographer  needs  out  of  doors,  and  travel  over  long  dis¬ 
tances,  scale  mountains,  choose  proper  views,  await  a  suitable  illu¬ 
mination,  and  to  battle  against  wind  and  weather.  The  professional 
photographer  does  not  start  on  these  errands  for  play ;  he  must  cover 
his  expenses  by  what  he  collects  and  earns,  and  that  is  a  mere  illusion 
as  long  as  anybody  may  copy  what  he  has  toiled  for. 

The  effect  of  protection  need  not  be  vaguely  guessed  at.  It  is  a  plain 
fact  that  under  the  protection  of  objects  of  art,  photographs  of  oil 
paintings  have  developed  into  an  enormous  trade,  in  spite  of  the  large 
sums  demanded  by  artists  for  the  permission  to  copy  their  pictures. 
Literature  also  furnishes  an  example  of  the  benign  influence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  legal  protection,  and  the  increase  in  both  has  been  neither 
sudden  nor  spasmodic,  but  steady  and  sound. 

The  petitioners  believe  that  in  the  foregoing  they  have  shown  that 
the  unprotected  state  of  photography  is  calculated  to  impede  and  lame 
the  progress  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  in  the 
interests  of  art,  science,  and  civilisation,  and  that  many  instructive 
objects  are  entirely  kept  out  of  the  field.  They  also  aver  that  the 
interests  of  gifted  photographers  are  morally  and  materially  endangered 
by  a  continuance  of  license,  and  they  consequently  petition  the  august 
assembly  to  pass  a  law  for  the  protection  of  original  photographic 
pictures.  They  desire  no  exclusive  privilege  for  the  taking  of  certain 
objects  or  persons,  but  they  ask  for  free  competition  under  equal  circum¬ 
stances.  Let  every  one  be  at  liberty  and  bound  to  try  his  skill  with  the 
original  Akminius. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 

HIGH  VERSUS  THE  HELIOTYPE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

The  plaintiff  sued  the  above  company  for  wages  for  two  days  and  a* 
half. 
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It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  trial,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
that  High  was  one  of  seven  union  men  who,  learning  that  they  were  to 
receive  notice  to  quit  the  service  of  the  above  company,  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  gave  notice  to  quit.  In  the  interim  they  absented  themselves 
and  were  locked  out.  While  the  plaintiff  was  giving  his  evidence  he 
was  stopped  by  the  judge,  who  said  that  it  was  clear  that  he  had 
designedly  absented  himself  from  his  work  and  had  no  cause  of  action. 

Mr.  Ledgard,  who  appeared  for  the  company,  stated  that  these  union 
men  had  caused  much  unpleasantness  at  the  works  by  threatening  to 
use  force  in  the  furtherance  of  their  aims.  He  trusted  that  it  would  be 
shown  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased. 

Costs  were  granted  against  the  plaintiff,  but  it  was  intimated  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  company  that  the  payment  of  them  would  not  be  pressed. 


NEGATIVE  TOUCHING  AND  COLOURED  DRAPERIES. 

[Bigelow’s  Album  of  Lighting  and  Posing.] 

Use  any  hard  drying  varnish.  If  flowed  over  a  cold  negative  and 
dried  without  heat  the  gloss  is  lessened,  and  a  better  surface  for  taking 
the  pencil  is  offered.  In  fact,  the  surface  thus  gained  is  all  that  is 
required  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If  very  heavy  lines  and 
freckles  are  to  be  obliterated,  the  use  of  emery  flour  will  sufficiently 
roughen  the  surface  for  the  purpose. 

Powdered  pumice,  rosin,  Canada  balsam,  &c.,  are  used.  Rub  on 
with  the  finger  or  a  buckskin  pad.  The  use  of  the  pencil  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  confined  to  the  working  out  of  imperfections  in  the  skin,  to 
defining  more  clearly  the  threads  in  laces  and  lights  of  white  drapery ; 
also  for  strengthening  the  high  lights  on  the  forehead,  nose,  and 
chin.  It  may  be  used  for  working  out  shadows  which  are  too 
dense.  Broad  shadows,  which  require  lightening,  are  best  corrected 
by  the  use  of  a  “crayon  stump”  (a  roll  of  soft  leather  sharpened 
like  a  pencil).  Take  the  fine  lead  of  your  pencil  trimmings,  dip 
or  rub  the  stump  in  it,  and  enough  will  adhere  to  work  out  the  shadow 
as  required.  Nos.  2  and  4  Eaber  ordinary  drawing-pencils  are  all 
that  is  required.  Sometimes,  if  the  glass  side  of  a  negative  is  varnished 
and  pencilled,  the  effect  is  good.  A  moderately-fine  point  for  the 
pencil  is  well,  and  a  good  retouching  frame  is  a  luxury  you  ought 
not  to  deny  yourself. 


To  make  successful  photographs  of  white,  magenta,  pink,  and  blue, 
use  a  shade  of  thin  orange-coloured  muslin  (Swiss  or  book  muslin) 
stretched  over  a  light  frame,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  modify  the  light  on 
the  parts  likely  to  become  too  intense.  This  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Negative  Bath. 


N itrate  of  silver .  40  grains . 

Water . . . . . . . . .  1  ounce. 

Iodise  with  a  plate  coated  with  the  same  collodion  you  intend  to  use  in 
working  with  it. 

Collodion. 

Ether  and  alcohol . .  Equal  parts. 

Gun-cotton . . . . . .  5  to  7  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  . . .  5  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .........  2J  ,,  ,, 

Developer. 

.  30  grains.  |  SoIution. 

Water  . . .  1  ounce.  J 

To  four  ounces  of  the  above  solution  add  one  ounce  of  acetic  acid  just 
before  using. 

Printing  Bath. 


Dissolve  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  twenty-four  ounces  of 
water. 

Pour  four  ounces  of  this  into  another  dish,  and  add  cone.  liq. 
ammonia  until  the  first  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  the  liquid  becomes 
clear  again.  Now  pour  this  into  the  remaining  twenty  ounces,  and  add 
C.  P.  nitric  acid  until  the  solution  is  clear.  Filter,  and  the  bath  is 
ready  for  use.  Float  one  and  a- half  minute.  Fume  for  thin  negatives 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Toning  Bath. 


Borax,  saturated  solution  . . .  1  drachm. 

Water  . .  . . . . . . . .  1  pint. 

Gold,  sufficient  quantity. 


The  prints  ought  to  be  removed  when  quite  red,  or  when  fixed  and 
dry  they  will  be  over-toned. 

Fixing  Bath. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  . . .  2  parts. 

Water  . . . . . . . .  5  ,, 

Always  fresh  ;  use  but  once. 

The  fixing  is  perfectly  performed  within  ten  minutes. 


PRIMARY  OR  PRISMATIC  COLOURS. 

[American  Phrenological  Journal]. 

I  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  long-maintained  theory  of 
Isaac  Newton  on  the  origin  of  the  prismatic  colours,  viz.,  that  they  are 


the  product  of  the  sun’s  white  light,  and  displaying,  as  variously  esti¬ 
mated  by  different  philosophers,  from  three  to  seven  primary  colours, 
will  be  replaced  by  some  more  simple  and  satisfactory  doctrine. 

When  rays  of  light,  emanating  directly  from  the  sun,  or  indirectly 
from  objects,  are  made  to  pass  through  a  prism,  their  forms  and  direc¬ 
tion  are  subject  to  marked  distortion,  and  as  the  prism  is  turned  display 
the  most  vivid  colourings.  When  the  prism  is  used  to  examine  the  sun's 
rays  experimentalists  always  find  it  necessary  to  turn  it  until  the 
round  spot  of  light,  admitted  through  a  hole  in  a  shutter  into  a  dark 
chamber,  is  changed  or  distorted  into  a  long  parallelogram  before  the 
dissected  (so  called)  colours  appear.  Now,  why  may  not  this  distortion 
of  form  and  direction  of  rays  apply  also  to  the  colours  evolved  by  the 
prism,  as  being  only  an  abnormal  expression  of  the  true  components  of 
what  we  call  white  or  solar  light,  by  the  peculiar  effects  upon  the 
eye  of  such  refracted  rays  of  light,  which  are  seen  only  when  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  prism  or  refracted  from  some  finely -divided  luminous  or 
corrugated  surfaces,  as  also  when  the  rays  of  light  arc  refracted  from 
vesicular-formed  clouds,  rain-drops,  and  greasy  surfaces  ? 

These  prismatic  colours,  when  imitated  and  mixed  in  the  most 
artistic  way,  have  never  yet  resulted  iu  the  reproduction  of  a  simple 
white  or  anything  approaching  it,  except  in  the  instance  of  re-collecting 
the  rays  or  colours,  after  having  passed  through  a  prism,  by  interposing 
a  lens.  But  this  would  seem  to  be  too  simple  a  process  for  making  and 
unmaking  light  iu  its  supposed  combination  of  colours  to  be  adopted  as 
its  explanation.  The  fact  is  that  the  lens  only  re-collects  the  scattered 
rays,  and  so  restores  them  to  their  natural  direction,  form,  and  simple 
white. 

Are  light,  heat,  and  actinic  rays  combined  in  solar  effulgence  only 
“  atoms  turning  on  their  axis,”  as  some  scientists  assume,  and  so  pro¬ 
ducing  only  immaterial  colours  ?  or  are  they  chemically-combined  mate¬ 
rials  in  definite  proportions  ?  and,  if  the  latter,  can  the  mere  refraction 
of  a  prism  separate,  and  a  lens  restore,  them  to  their  natural  com¬ 
pounds  ?  If  so,  we  certainly  have  a  heretofore  unsuspected  ethereal 
chemistry  operating  very  tangibly  upon  matter  by  simply  looking  at  it 
through  solid  glass.  Or,  if  the  former,  is  it  considered  that  light,  beat, 
and  actinism  are  only  “modes  of  motion,”  as  some  scientists  affirm, 
contiguous  through  the  ethereal  atoms  of  space,  and  so  impacting  upon 
our  atmosphere  and  the  more  solid  bodies  of  our  earth  by  the  mere 
“  clashing  of  their  atoms  when  turning  upon  their  axis,”  without  incor¬ 
porating  anything  with  the  elements  of  our  globe  ?  If  they  do  mingle 
anything,  it  must  be  something  besides  mere  impact  which  chemically 
combines,  as  the  changing  compounds  in  vegetable  growth ;  for  instance, 
under  the  action  of  solar  effulgence,  carbon  separates  from  oxygen  (in 
carbonic  acid  gas),  that  the  former  may  enter  into  vegetable  composi¬ 
tions,  and  this  would  fully  warrant  us  in  believing  it  to  be  a  very  material 
chemical  admixture,  as  it  is  hardly  supposahle  that  mere  ‘  ‘  mode  of 
motion” — impact,  concussion — would  knock  those  combined  gases  to 
pieces,  and  send  the  required  atoms  of  carbon  only  to  nourish  vege¬ 
tation. 

As  to  objects  exhibiting  special  colours,  by  transmitting  some  and 
absorbing  others  of  the  primary  or  prismatic  hues  of  solar  light,  which 
philosophers  suppose,  this  presupposes  that  such  colours  are  absolute 
materials,  else  they  could  not  be  variously  absorbed,  and,  consequently, 
that  solar  effulgence  has  something  which  does  incorporate  itself  into 
other  materials,  and  so  produces  marvellous  compounds  ;  but  not  alone 
affecting  such  changes  upon  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  (with  its  light, 
heat,  actinic  and  life-promoting  properties)  by  simple  impact,  con¬ 
cussion,  or  “turning  of  atoms  on  their  axes,”  or  “clashing  of  atom 
upon  atom,”  as  named  by  an  astute  scientist  in  treating  of  the  passage 
of  light. 

The  colours  ascribed  to  the  composition  of  white  or  solar  light  either 
exist  or  they  do  not  exist.  If  the  prismatic  or  primary  colours  exist, 
they  must  be  a  material,  as  materiality  is  necessary  to  existence,  and 
so  cannot  he  separated  by  simply  passing  through  a  prism  to  the  eye  ; 
and  if  they  do  not  exist  they  are  immaterial,  and  so  cannot  be  analysed, 
not  being  a  part  of  anything.  In  either  case  the  prism  cannot  he  an 
analyser  of  light.  Hence  refraction,  that  abnormal  condition  of  light 
produced  by  the  prism,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  effects  of  colours  ;  they 
have  no  agency  in  forming  white  light  which  is  capable  of  detection  by 
the  prism,  or  by  any  other  known  method.  Look  at  the  effects  of  solar 
and  artificial  lights  upon  vegetation.  Are  they  the  same  ?  Yet  the  prism 
makes  no  distinction,  though,  as  a  very  marked  distinction,  which  all 
can  test,  solar  heat  will  pass  directly  through  plateglass  without 
warming  it,  while  heat  from  a  fire  will  not  pass  directly  through  the 
same,  nor  until  radiated  by  absorption;  hence  solar  heat  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  sun’s  conflagration,  as  assumed  by  spectroscopists. 
The  prism,  when  admitting  the  passage  of  artificial  light,  produces  the 
same  prismatic  hues  as  proceed  from  the  solar  ;  and  shall  we  thence 
infer  that  the  composition  of  solar  and  artificial  light  are  analogous  ? 
Again  :  in  what  is  called  polarisation  of  light,  produced  by  the  passage 
of  solar  or  artificial  light  through  a  prism  and  a  plate  of  tourmaline— 
which  gives  under  the  microscope  brilliant  prismatic  hues  to  many 
minute  crystals,  and  is  so  convenient  a  test  of  the  angles  of  their  very 
minute  planes— we  find  the  evidence  of  the  identity  of  solar  and 
artificial  light.  Also  from  soap  bubbles,  vesicular  clouds,  rain-drops, 
and  the  finely-divided  laminae  on  pearl  surfaces  and  upon  coal  and 
greasy  surfaces,  the  same  prismatic  hues  are  produced  by  distorting  or 
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refracting  rays  of  light  without  a  prism,  and  are  also  evidence  of  their 
identity  of  composition.  Are  such  results  only  the  effects  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  light  when  refracted  by  such  distorting  sur¬ 
faces  ?  I  am,  and  have  been  for  years,  strongly  impressed  with  the 
view  that  solar  and  artificial  lights  do  not  embrace  in  their  composition 
these  supposed  primary  or  prismatic  colours.  These  colours  through 
the  prism  seem  to  emanate  from  every  object  illuminated,  however 
weakly,  by  the  sun  or  artificial  light,  when  the  prism  intervenes 
between  the  eye  and  object  in  the  required  direction,  and  the  colours 
constantly  vary,  on  the  same  parts  of  objects,  as  we  revolve  the  prism. 

Homogeneous  white  surfaces,  such  as  snow,  will  exhibit  broad  patches 
of  vivid  orange,  rose,  and  purple  colours  through  the  prism,  while 
shadows  on  the  snow  will  display  vivid  greens  ;  and  in  a  cloudy  day, 
when  the  snow  is  in  shadow,  all  these  colours  will  be  vividly  and 
variedly  seen,  and  when  the  prism  is  a  little  turned  these  hues  will  be 
distorted  on  the  borders  of  objects  into  long  shreds  or  fringes  of 
brilliant  colours.  This  distortion  probably  indicates  false  colouring,  as 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  homogeneous  white  of  snow,  to  the 
eye,  is  in  reality  invested  with  such  brilliant  colours,  and  so,  probably, 
indicates  that  the  colouring  is  entirely  due  to  the  distorting  abnormal 
refractions  of  light  by  the  prism,  and  in  no  way  shows  that  such 
colours  proceed  from  the  sun’s  white  light  dissected,  it  being  to  the  eye 
as  homogeneous  as  the  snow. 

The  same  blaze  of  colours  is  seen  on  a  whitewashed  fence,  or  upon  a 
surface  of  black  iron,  whether  in  the  sunlight  or  shadow,  and  the  moi’e 
diversified  the  forms  or  figures  on  all  objects  the  more  varied  and  vivid 
are  the  colours.  A  white  muslin  curtain  in  the  shade  will  display  a 
brilliant  border  of  varied  colours,  and  the  remainder  of  the  plain 
surface  will  show  only  its  natural  white — all  of  which  is  changed  by  a 
turn  of  the  prism,  just  as  in  microscopic  polarisations  of  light  upon 
crystals  changes  are  wrought  by  revolving  the  tourmaline. 

Thus,  I  think,  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  prism,  as  an  analyser 
of  light,  is  more  of  a  philosophical  toy  than  an  indicator  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  solar  or  white  light ;  notwithstanding  the  long  and  justly- 
revered  opinions  of  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  many  respected  links  in  his 
chain  of  followers. 

In  conclusion  :  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  so-called  primary  or 
prismatic  colours  are  not  the  components  or  parts  of  solar  or  white 
light,  but  are  simply  the  effects  upon  the  eye  of  refracted  or  distorted 
light,  and  that  the  hues  are  varied  or  produced  only  by  the  angle  of 
refraction ;  while  solar  light,  heat,  actinism,  and  its  life-promoting 
properties,  are  the  actual  incorporating  effects  upon  all  matter  of  a 
material  called  “electricity,”  which,  in  its  dual  character  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  is  gravitation,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  all  combinations 
of  matter,  and  of  the  altered  conditions  in  disintegrations — in  short, 
the  great  material  agent  in  creative  force.  Charles  E.  Townsend. 


dta  dffoitoral  Cable. 

— — 

Views  in  Skye,  Staeea,  and  Iona. 

By  George  Washington  Wilson,  Aberdeen. 

It  were  needless  to  speak  in  mere  terms  of  photographic  criticism  of 
any  of  the  pictorial  works  of  Mr.  Wilson — the  founder  of  what  we  are 
justified  in  designating  a  definite  school  of  landscape  photography.  This 
artist  has  never  allowed  himself  to  be  surpassed  by  any  of  his  numerous 
and  very  energetic  disciples.  Mr.  Wilson’s  name  has  been  so  long  before 
the  public  that  we  really  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  the  precise 
period  of  his  advent,  or  when  he  first  made  his  presence  felt;  but 
we  do  know  that  up  to  that  time  landscape  photographs  had  been 
hard  and  chalky.  He  it  was  who  first  enabled  photographers  to  realise 
the  importance  of  iron  as  a  means  of  developing  pictures  having  both 
vigour  and  softness,  delicate  half-tones,  with  forcible  contrasts ;  and  in 
doing  this  he  taught,  too,  the  all-important  lesson  of  the  value  of  a 
cultivated  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  subject.  To  those  who  have 
higher  aspirations  than  the  production  of  merely  clean,  sharp  photo¬ 
graphs  we  would  say — obtain  any  of  Wilson’s  works,  study  them  well, 
and  use  them  as  models  for  imitation. 

The  pictures  just  now  before  us  are  views  in  Skye,  Staffa,  and  Iona ; 
and  without  entering  into  their  respective  merits  it  is  enough  to  say  of 
them,  as  a  whole,  that  they  are  quite  worthy  of  the  artist. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Scottish  views  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  other 
artists  are  being  extensively  pirated  by  German  lithographers  or 
engravers,  who  appear  to  do  a  large  trade  in  this  country  by  imitating 
these  photographs  as  closely  as  they  can,  and  then  engraving  them  in 
such  a  style  and  printing  them  with  such  a  colour  of  ink  as  to  make 
them  appear  to  the  casual  observer  as  real  photographs.  A  series  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  these  lithographs  are  pasted  together  and  folded  up 
neatly,  befng  then  encased  in  a  sensational  cover  elaborately  adorned 
with  “  Dutch  metal.”  They  find  purchasers  at  a  shilling  a  book,  and 


some  of  these  piracies  have  been  actually  “entered  at  Stationers’  Hall.” 
Surely  the  force  of  impudence  cannot  be  expected  to  advance  further 
than  this. 

The  low  price  at  which  piracies  of  this  kind  can  be  sold  in  comparison 
with  photographs  from  original  negatives  renders  it  advisable  that  those 
who  suffer  from  this  illegal  reproduction  of  their  pictures  should  take 
prompt  measures  to  stop  such  a  traffic,  which,  if  allowed  to  proceed 
unchecked,  will  do  serious  damage  to  photography.  At  great  expense, 
and  perhaps  much  personal  risk,  a  view  of  a  scene  may  have  been  taken 
from  a  certain  spot ;  but  no  sooner  has  it  been  introduced  to  the  public 
than  some  of  those  vultures  who  are  for  ever  waiting  an  opportunity  for 
fattening  upon  other  men’s  brains  make  a  copy  of  it  with  sufficient 
departure  from  the  truth  of  nature  as  represented  in  the  photograph 
as  to  make  it  in  the  eye  of  the  law — speaking  from  the  copyright  point 
of  view — a  different  picture  from  that  of  which  it  is  morally  well 
known  to  be  a  copy.  A  person  sufficiently  void  of  moral  principle  as 
to  pirate  another  man’s  picture  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  swear  that  his 
piracy  was  really  the  production  of  his  own  pencil  or  camera,  from  the 
same  point  of  view  (in  which  an  artist  cannot  claim  copyright)  as  that 
from  which  the  original  pictures  were  taken.  We  were  about  to  here 
suggest  a  method  by  which  such  piracies  could  be  checked,  but  it  is 
yet  crude,  and  requires  to  be  yet  more  thought  over. 

— *■ — 

Bigelow’s  Album  oe  Lighting  and  Posing. 

Philadelphia :  Benerman  &  Wilson. 

In  our  number  for  May  17  will  have  been  seen  an  article  entitled  Light¬ 
ing  a  Sitter  by  Rule,  in  which  we  described,  from  hearsay,  the  system  of 
lighting  adopted  by  Mr.  Lyman  G.  Bigelow.  Since  that  time  we  have 
received  the  album  which  called  forth  these  observations,  and  find  that  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  we  correctly  estimated  the  special  point  of  the 
system  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  which  is  to  have  the  glass  of  the  studio 
covered  with  curtains  arranged  and  numbered,  each  one  of  which  is 
capable  of  being  drawn  up  without  interference  with  the  others. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  various  lights  are  carefully  noted,  and 
each  picture  is  placed  in  an  album.  When  a  sitter  desires  to  be  taken  in 
a  style  similar  to  any  one  of  those  in  the  album,  it  is  observed  in  a  moment 
which  of  the  shutters  or  curtains  were  closed  and  which  open.  The 
method  is  an  admirable  one,  and  Mr.  Bigelow  deserves  credit  for  the 
systematic  way  in  which  he  has  carried  it  out. 

We  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  letterpress  portion  of  Mr.  Bigelow’s 
excellent  album,  confining  ourselves  to  those  instructions  which  may  be 
designated  as  general  rules  to  be  observed  in  all  sittings  for  photographs. 
Mr.  Bigelow  says  : — 

“  First.  Be  sure  to  have  the  principal  light  fall  upon  the  sitter  from 
the  proper  direction,  and  do  not  use  too  much  of  it.  A  proper  observ¬ 
ance  of  this  will  ensure  less  time  of  exposure  and  the  requisite  intensity 
or  printing  qualities  in  the  negative. 

“Second.  Observe  that  your  reflecting  screens  are  not  too  near  the 
sitter,  as  this  gives  rise  to  many  blemishes,  such  as  double  lights  in  the 
eyes,  want  of  roundness,  &c.  It  is  better  to  allow  direct  light  to  give 
the  relative  contrasts  if  possible. 

“  Third.  In  placing  the  sitters  be  sure  to  know  that  the  position  they 
occupy  is  comfortable,  for  unless  this  be  so  an  unnatural  expression  is 
the  certain  result.  The  head-rest  must  be  placed  after. the  position  is 
obtained,  and  be  sure  as  may  be  that  it  is  a  rest  for  the  head.  We 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a  lady  sitter’s  head,  with  the  present 
fashion  of  dressing,  but  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  a  proper  adjustment, 
ask  if  the  head  is  well  supported. 

“Fourth.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  background, 
for  after  all  else  has  been  fairly  done  the  result  will  be  a  failure  if  care 
is  lacking  he're.  Do  not  fail  to  observe  if  there  is  proper  contrast 
between  the  drapery  of  the  sitter  and  the  background.  Do  not  have 
lines  or  angles  near  the  head  of  the  sitter,  as  the  atmospheric  effect  is 
destroyed  by  them,  especially  if  too  decidedly  delineated.  To  meet  all 
cases  a  variety  of  grounds  must  be  used  of  different  shades. 

“  Lastly.  Have  the  camera  the  right  height,  which  should  be  nearly 
or  quite  level  with  the  sitter’s  chin  in  a  bust  picture,  and  lowered  as 
more  of  the  person  is  shown.  A  want  of  attention  to  this  will  give 
distorted  images.  Have  all  light  excluded  from  entrance  to  the  camera 
tube  as  much  as  possible,  except  that  needed  for  the  picture. 

“Now,  friends,  don’t  condemn  me  yet,  and  say,  ‘Bosh  !  we  knew  all 
this  long  ago.’  Granted,  but  have  you  practised  it  ?  If  you  have,  your 
work,  so  far  as  skylight  manipulation  is  concerned,  is  clear  and  brilliant. 
Now  I  will  proceed  to  tell  you  how  I  treat  the  sitters,  where  I  place 
them,  and  how  I  light  them.  Meet  them  in  a  friendly,  cheerful  manner 
— -politely,  of  course.  When  you  know  the  style  of  picture  they  wish 
conduct  them  to  the  chair,  and  ask  them  to  remain  there  until  all  is 
ready.  Proceed  to  arrange  furniture,  light,  and  backgrounds,  if  pos¬ 
sible  keeping  your  sitter  in  conversation. 
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“  Do  not  harry  and  appear  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  Let  sufficient 
time  elapse  for  the  eyes  to  become  accustomed  to  the  light,  and  then 
proceed  to  expose  the  plate.  Give  them  a  picture  as  large  as  10  x  12,  a 
vase  of  flowers,  or  any  pleasant  and  interesting  object  to  look  upon 
during  the  exposure  of  the  plate. 

“Do  not  think  it  takes  too  much  time,  for  you  know  ‘  anything  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  ’ 

“  There  is  time  saved  in  not  being  obliged  to  talk  to  a  dissatisfied  sit¬ 
ter.  The  picture  has  a  pleasing  expression,  is  satisfactory,  and  secures 
a  regular  patron.  Your  patron  recommends  his  friends  to  your  studio, 
and  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  your  work  is  well  done,  which 
of  itself  is  reward  enough. 

“The  lighting  and  position  of  your  sitter  is  next  in  order.  Here,  as 
in  all  other  branches  of  our  profession,  you  must  think  and  see — luck 
will  not  make  good  photographers.  When  your  sitters  enter,  observe  the 
character  of  the  features,  and  decide  if  a  front,  three-fourths,  or  profile 
view  is  best  suited  to  them.  This  determined,  the  sitters  should  be  left 
to  choose  (without  supposing  you  are  ready  for  them)  of  themselves  a 
position,  which,  if  not  correct,  you  will  of  course  change  ;  but  observa¬ 
tion  in  this  respect  will  offer  many  valuable  suggestions  to  the  making 
of  pictures,  which  their  friends  will  recognise  as  characteristic  of  them. 
Any  marked  characteristics  (if  objectionable)  in  form  or  feature  should 
be  modified  by  placing  the  sitters  in  such  position  and  light  as  will 
modify  or  sometimes  entirely  obscure  them.  In  lighting,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  more  the  sitter  is  faced  towards  the  light  the  more  flat  will  be 
the  resulting  picture  ;  consequently,  if  the  sitter  is  old,  with  deep  lines 
and  wrinkles,  they  would  be  cut  out  from  the  picture,  and  the  tendency 
would  be  to  make  the  subject  look  younger  than  if  the  light  came  more 
from  the  side  and  top.  Also,  by  reversing  this  method  with  a  young, 
smooth-faced  sitter,  an  appearance  of  age  is  added  to  the  resulting  pic¬ 
ture.  Please  keep  this  in  mind.  Next,  the  face  must  be  placed  in 
position  to  give  the  most  regular  or  round  outline,  where  it  is  relieved 
against  the  background.  Then  shift  the  curtains  for  excluding  the  light 
in  such  manner  that  it  comes  from  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  be  sure  to 
open  the  curtain  only  sufficiently  to  give  the  pencilling  or  high  light  on 
the  forehead  and  nose.  With  these  well  defined,  the  light  is  usually  so 
softened  and  diffused  as  to  give  the  relative  contrasts  necessary  for 
ordinarily  marked  features.  If  the  cheeks  seem  sunken,  open  slightly  a 
lower  side-light  curtain,  or  close  more  of  the  top  light ;  on  the  shadow 
side  incline  a  reflector.  Do  nothing  for  luck;  have  a  reason  for  all  you 
do. 

“  In  the  succeeding  plans  and  diagrams,  I  give  the  arrangement  of 
the  curtains  which  produce  the  lighting  seen  in  the  picture  to  which 
the  number  upon  each  diagram  refers,  the  position  of  the  camera,  with 
reference  to  the  sitter,  and  also  the  position  of  the  sitter  under  the 
light,  which  you  see  is  all  that  is  required  except  the  chemical  mani¬ 
pulations  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  formula  used  in  producing 
the  photographs  are  given  in  the  chapters  headed  ‘  Formula.’  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  any  person  can  take  the  directions  given  and  produce 
first-class  work  at  once  ;  but  I  believe  the  work  to  be  a  great  aid  to 
three-fourths  of  the  persons  who  now  practice  photography  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  The  chapter  on  ‘Touching  Negatives’  will,  I  think,  give  all 
necessary  information  on  that  suhject.  It  is  simply  my  own  method  of 
working,  and  is  always  sufficient  for  a  good  negative.  Never  make  a 
negative  satisfy  you  as  ‘pretty  good,’  because  you  think  you  can  make 
it  ‘  splendid  ’  by  the  touching  pencil.” 

— ♦ — 

The  Latest  Knock-down  at  Cheap  John’s  Auction. 

By  A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin. 

This  is  a  clever  political  pictorial  squib  executed  by  Mr.  Lesage,  repre¬ 
senting  a  “fight”  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  between  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Appeal.  Of  the  political 
bearing  of  the  picture  we  have  nothing  to  say,  but  the  composition  is 
spirited  and  the  grouping  effective.  The  likenesses  of  the  combatants 
and  the  attendants  and  backers  are  excellent. 


glttfinp  of  Societies. 

— ♦ — 

BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday,  the  29th  ult.,  the  second  of  the  summer  outdoor  meetings 
in  connection  with  this  Association  took  place,  the  spot  selected  being 
glorious  old  Tintern  Abbey,  which  looked  as  beautiful  and  commanding 
as  ever. 

The  day  began  with  a  glorious  sunrise,  amidst  an  almost  cloudless 
sky.  The  members  met  at  the  Temple  Gate  Terminus  at  7.30  a.m. 
A  few  of  the  fair  sex  were  present,  greatly  relieving  the  monotony  of  the 
“tailcoats.”  The  train  having  arrived,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  New 
Passage,  and  embarked  on  board  the  steamer  for  Portskewet,  where  a 
train  was  in  waiting  which  conveyed  them  to  Chepstow.  Vehicles 


having  been  provided,  a  most  enjoyable  drive  of  live  and  a-half  miles 
through  lovely  wooded  scenery  brought  the  photographic  party  to  then- 
destination. 

Operations  were  at  once  commenced,  tents  erected,  chemicals  un¬ 
packed,  cameras  perched,  &c.,  &c.  The  first  views  obtained  w<  re  thflM 
of  the  Abbey  looking  N.W. ,  after  which  the  cameras  were  taken  inside, 
when  some  very  fine  pictures  were  taken  looking  towards  the  large  east 
window  through  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  Some  of  the  mi  Bn 
bers  then  mounted  the  long  winding  stone  stairs  to  the  top  of  the 
walls,  where  the  bushes  grow  at  the  side  of  a  tolerably  wide  p  uli. 
The  view  from  that  point,  which  is  very  extensive  and  beautiful,  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  sun  by  this  time  having  gone  sufficiently  round,  some  very  effec¬ 
tive  pictures  of  the  north-west  front  were  obtained,  after  which  the 
party  adjourned  to  the  Beaufort  Arms  Hotel,  from  whence,  after  a  very 
pleasant  repast,  the  members  and  friends  took  their  departure  for 
Chepstow  en  route  for  Bristol,  all  being  very  much  satisfied  with  the 
day’s  results. 

The  next  outdoor  meeting  will  take  place  on  or  about  the  20th  inst. 


(Komsponimm. 

- ♦ - 

An  Instantaneous  Albumen  Wet  Process. — M.  Vial’s  New  Method 
of  Printing  upon  Stuffs.— M.  Fargier’s  New  Carbon  Process.— 
Death  of  M.  Brebisson  :  his  Emulsion  Process  of  1852.— M. 
Ciiardon’s  Bromide  of  Uranium  Process.— Experiments  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  Tiussell  M.  Gordon. 

I  wish  to  put  on  record  in  the  present  letter  the  discovery  of  a  very  in¬ 
teresting,  and  I  believe  a  very  important,  new  wet  process,  which  seems 
to  me  calculated  to  surpersede  the  common  wet  collodion  process,  both 
for  studio  and  field  work.  It  is  an  albumen  process,  and  the  negatives 
show  all  the  fine  qualities  of  albumen  negatives  without  any  hardness  or 
halation.  The  films  are  three  times  as  sensitive  as  any  which  I  have 
been  able  to  prepare  with  a  new  bath  and  new  bromo-iodised  collodion 
with  iron  developer.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  prepare  by  any 
method  films  more  sensitive  than  these— not  even  with  bromised  collo¬ 
dion  snd  alkaline  gelatine  ;  and  when  compared  with  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley’s  most  rapid  dry  plates  they  do  not  require  one-half  of  the  ex¬ 
posure.  With  respect  to  the  intensity  of  these  negatives,  they  come  up 
to  printing  density  Avithout  the  least  trouble,  and  the  development  is  as 
quickly  effected  as  that  of  a  common  wet  collodion  plate.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  no  screw  loose  in  any  part  of  the  process.  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  it  every  day  during  the  past  week,  and  have  produced 
negatives  with  the  same  uniformity  and  certainty  as  with  the  common 
wet  process,  the  manipulation  being  perfectly  easy  and  simple,  and 
such  as  any  skilful  photographer  could  learn  in  one  morning  if  he  were 
to  see  me  at  work. 

The  advantages  of  the  process  are  these  : — 

First,  a  considerable  gain  in  rapidity,  Avhich  Avill  be  of  great  value  in 
taking  portraits  of  children  or  instantaneous  subjects,  interiors,  &c. 

Secondly,  thepiower  of  being  able  to  keep  the  film  in  the  wet  state  for 
a  very  much  longer  time  than  is  possible  in  the  common  Avet  process, 
since  there  is  no  free  nitrate  present  in  it  to  attack  the  sensitive  haloid 
salt  of  silver. 

Putting  these  two  facts  together,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  noAv 
stolen  a  march  upon  our  common  Avet  method,  both  for  studio  and  field 
woi’k,  for  Ave  can  now  watch  patiently  for  expression  or  take  time  in 
posing  the  sitter,  and  can  also  watch  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
exposing  in  the  field 

Beyond  recording  the  above  discovery  I  cannot  say  more  about  the 
process  at  present,  because  I  am  anxious  to  see  how  far  it  may  be  made 
available  for  dry-plate  work  by  introducing  various  modifications,  for  in 
jts  present  state  it  breaks  down  entirely  for  dry  plates.  However  I  may 
in  time  conquer  this  difficulty,  and  I  am  anxious  that  the  victory,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  should  be  gained  by  myself.  As  a  wet  process  it  seems  to  be  very 
fine  indeed  in  its  present  state.  To  all  who  admire  the  splendid  quali¬ 
ties  conferred  by  albumen  this  new  wet  method  with  that  substance 
will  have  much  interest,  for  the  negatives  are  quite  clear  in  the  lights, 
and  have  that  fine  yellowish-brown  colour  in  the  blacks  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  albumen,  as  well  as  the  firm  but  delicate  definition 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  obtain  with  any  other  kind  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  film.  My  whole  time  is  occupied  just  now  with  this  interest¬ 
ing  process,  and  I  hope  to  refer  to  it  again  at  no  distant  date.  If  used 
in  the  field  for  instantaneous  subjects  of  the  stereoscopic  size,  the  tent 
which  will  be  required  may  be  of  very  small  weight  and  dimensions,  and 
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may  be  pitched  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  camera  if  required. 
For  instance,  I  could  prepare  a  wet  plate  in  my  dark  room  here,  in  the 
morning,  expose  it  during  the  day,  and  develope  it,  whilst  still  wet,  in 
the  evening.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  dry  plates,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  advantage  of  wet  plates  that  you  develope  them  at  once  and 
know  what  you  have  got ;  for  the  right  time  of  exposure  is  important 
with  very  rapid  plates,  and  if  this  is  made  a  pure  matter  of  guess  there 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  large  per-centage  of  failures. 

I  have  only  to  add  respecting  this  albumen  wet  process  that,  starting 
with  a  clean  glass  plate,  the  entire  operations  of  preparing,  exposing, 
developing,  and  fixing  may  be  begun  and  ended  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  that  I  know  of  no  photographic  process  so  uniformly  certain  in  its 
action  and  so  simple  in  its  manipulation. 

M.  Vial,  a  chemist,  in  Paris,  has  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  following  method  of  printing  designs  upon 
textile  fabrics  : — 

If  you  immerse  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  any  cotton  or  silk  fabric, 
and  after  having  dried  it  slightly  apply  to  it  a  piece  of  copper  coin  or 
one  of  zinc  or  lead,  you  see,  at  the  instant  that  the  contact  takes  place, 
the  nitrate  immediately  decomposed,  and  the  silver  deposited  in  the  form 
of  a  black  powder,  representing  all  the  finest  details  of  the  coin  faithfully 
and  sharply  reproduced  as  indelible  as  the  stuff,  and  adhering  to  it  with 
such  stability  and  in  a  manner  so  perfect  that  the  two  can  only  be  de¬ 
stroyed  together. 

What  is  true  of  a  piece  of  copper  coin  is  equally  true  of  an  enagraved 
copper  plate,  by  taking  certain  precautions.  The  tint  of  the  design  can 
be  varied  at  will,  from  the  clearest  grey  to  the  strongest  black,  according 
to  the  proportions  of  nitrate  and  the  metal  employed.  All  kinds  of 
stuff,  as  well  as  paper,  may  be  used  in  this  kind  of  printing,  but  silk 
gives  the  finest  results. 

M.  Fargier,  whom  the  editor  of  the  Moniteur  tells  us  was  the  first  to 
render  carbon  printing  really  practicable,  is  again  in  the  field  with  a 
new  carbon  process.  Some  specimens  were  exhibited,  and  the  following 
details  communicated,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society.  The  method  seems  to  possess  considerable  novelty  and  interest. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

A  certain  saline  solution  is  prepared,  the  nature  of  which  is  for  the 
present  a  secret,  and  put  into  a  dish.  Upon  this  bath  a  common  sheet 
of  paper  is  floated,  then  dried,  and  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative. 
The  image  comes  out  by  degrees,  and  you  can  watch  its  progress.  When 
sufficiently  printed  this  image  is  laid  upon  a  bath  of  blackened  gelatine, 
like  that  which  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  pigment  papers.  The 
pigment  only  attaches  itself  to  those  parts  which  have  been  acted  on  by 
light.  The  paper  is  then  washed  in  warm  water,  and  the  print  is  finished. 

Another  of  the  early  disciples  of  our  art  has  passed  away — M.  de 
Brebisson.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works.  The  first,  published  in 
1855,  was  entitled  A  New  Photographic  Process  upon  Collodion  giving 
Instantaneous  Proofs;  the  second,  published  in  1855,  was  A  Complete 
Treatise  on  Photography  upon  Collodion,  being,  for  the  most  part,  a 
collection  of  known  processes.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
process  described  in  the  former  work  was  one  of  those  collodion  emul¬ 
sions  to  which  some  of  us  are  now  returning  with  so  much  enthusiasm. 
It  consisted  in  sensitising  collodion  by  adding  to  it  iodide  of  silver  and 


iodide  of  iron.  The  formula  was — 

Plain  collodion .  50  grammes. 

Alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  silver  .  15  ,, 


The  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  silver  was  made  by  dissolving  the 
iodide  of  silver  in  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
When  the  above  had  been  spread  upon  a  glass  plate  it  was  dipped  in  a 
nitrate  bath,  about  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  exposure  was 
instantaneous,  and  the  development  effected  either  with  iron  or  pyro- 
gallic  acid. 

M.  Chardon,  an  enthusiastic  French  amateur  photographer',  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  good  collodion  by  means  of  bromide  of  uranium. 
Some  proofs  thus  obtained  were  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  and  were  much  admired.  The  following 
is  the  formula  which  was  employed  : — 

Alcohol  . 100  cubic  cents. 

Ether  . 200  ,, 

Bromide  of  uranium .  10  to  12  grammes. 

Pyroxyline .  2-75  ,, 

Hydrobromic  acid . . .  1  cubic  cent. 


Dissolve  the  bromide  in  the  alcohol,  add  the  ether,  filter,  then  add  the 
pyroxyline,  and  lastly  the  hydrobromic  acid.  All  the  products  should 
be  pure,  and  no  heed  need  be  taken  of  the  precipitate  formed,  which 
remains  upon  the  filter. 

The  plates  are  to  be  coated  with  the  above  bromised  collodion,  and 
then  excited  in  a  bath.  The  strength,  or  time  of  immersion — both  most 
important  points — are  not  stated.  They  are  then  to  be  carefully  washed, 
and  the  following  preservative  is  to  be  applied  to  them.  It  is  made  of 
two  solutions,  viz.  : — 

No.  1.  Water . 250  cubic  cents. 

Pure  nitric  acid  .  3  ,, 

Tannin  .  10  grammes. 

No.  2.  Water . 250  cubic  cents. 

Gum  .  . \ .  5  grammes. 

Gallic  acid . 1  gramme. 

Each  of  these  is  to  be  filtered  separately;  then  No.  2  is  to  be  poured 
into  No.  1,  and  the  mixture  filtered  again.  Leave  the  plates  two  or 
three  minutes  in  this  bath,  and  then  dry  them. 

The  exposure  varies  from  ten  to  sixty  seconds  with  a  wide-angle  Dall- 
meyer’s  lens  having  a  medium  diaphragm. 

For  the  development  make  the  three  following  solutions  : — 


No.  1.  Water  . 500  cubic  cents. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  .  50  grammes. 

No.  2.  Water  . 100  cubic  cents. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  10  grammes. 

No.  3.  Alcohol . 100  cubic  cents. 

Pyrogallic  acid...  . .  10  grammes. 

Then  mix — 

Water . . . 100  cubic  cents. 

No.  1 .  50 

No.  2  .  . 3  to  4  ,, 


After  having  plunged  the  plate  into  this  bath,  add  five  cubic  cents,  of 
No.  3.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  development  will  be 
finished,  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  intensify  the  image. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  M.  Chardon  has  given  up  the  emulsion  for  the 
bath,  but  I  cannot  recommend  my  readers  to  try  the  above  troublesome 
process,  which,  after  all,  does  not  yield  very  rapid  plates.  Good  wet  col¬ 
lodion  would  not  require  one-half  the  exposure  named. 

A  word  or  two  now  about  dry  processes  generally.  After  a  fortnight’s 
companionship  with  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  and  a  couple  of  days 
of  experimenting  with  him  in  my  own  dark  room  here,  and  the  free 
interchange  of  ideas  with  him  on  photographic  matters  and  problems, 
we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  pretty  much  the  same  conclusions,  which 
are  as  follow : — 

That  the  dxy  processes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz-,  the  slow 
and  the  instantaneous  ;  that  with  respect  to  the  slow  processes  it 
matters  not  much  whether  the  exposure  be  twenty  seconds  or  five 
minutes,  but  it  matters  greatly  whether  the  plate  will  keep  well  both 
before  and  after  exposure,  and  whether  the  results  are  of  fine  quality 
and  the  process  sure.  With  respect  to  instantaneous  plates,  in  addition 
to  fine  quality  we  have  chiefly  to  consider  rapidity  of  exposure,  leaving 
the  other  qualifies  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  best  they  may,  and  not 
insisting  on  too  much. 

Regarding  it,  then,  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  good  slow  dry  process  that 
the  plates  shall  keep  well  both  before  and  after  exposure,  Ave  have  to 
banish  from  our  consideration  all  such  processes  as  the  slow  bromide, 
in  which  unconverted  soluble  bromide  remains  in  the  film  to  destroy 
the  image  after  exposure,  and  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  slow 
processes  with  bromo-iodide  of  silver.  Here  we  have  two  which  seem 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case  in  a  most  perfect  manner,  viz. , 
the  gum  gallic  and  Mr.  Gordon’s  new  albumen  process.  The  former  of 
these  has  been  published  in  all  its  details,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
yields  good  results,  and  that  the  sensitive  plates  may  be  kept  several 
months  both  before  and  after  exposure.  With  respect  to  this  new 
albumen  process,  I  know  nothing  more  than  this — that  Mr.-  Gordon 
has  himself  such  entire  confidence  in  it,  founded  on  large  experience, 
that  he  did  not  hesitate,  on  his  recent  trip  with  me  in  my  yacht,  to 
bring  his  sensitive  plates  from  London,  expose  them  en  route,  and  defer 
their  development  until  his  return  home.  So  thoroughly  practical  and 
sensible  a  man  would  hardly  have  ventured  on  this  if  experience  had 
not  fully  convinced  him  that  there  was  but  little  risk  in  the  venture. 

Mr.  Gordon  showed  me  a  negative  by  this  process  which  had  been 
exposed  in  Madeira  and  developed  several  months  afterwards  in  London, 
and  it  was  simply  the  very  finest  negative  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
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Another,  which  was  on  one  of  the  batch  of  plates  brought  with  him,  was 
as  fine  in  all  save  subject,  having  been  merely  a  trial  plate  on  test 
objects;  and  it  had  this  peculiarity,  that,  although  unvarnished,  you 
could  write  upon  the  film  in  lead  pencil  without  abrading  it.  Thus,  in 
his  present  practice,  Mr.  Gordon  has  endorsed  an  opinion  which  I  have 
often  expressed  in  these  letters,  to  the  effect  that  albumen  yields  the 
finest  results.  His  plates  are  not  quite  so  sensitive  as  gum  gallic,  re¬ 
quiring  from  three  to  four  times  the  exposure  of  wet  collodion,  but  the 
quality  of  the  negative  is  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable. 

If,  then,  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  principle  above  laid  down  respect¬ 
ing  the  two  classes  of  dry  plates,  we  shall  find  no  other  use  for  the  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  processes,  whether  by  bath  or  emulsion,  except  as  a 
means  of  preparing  instantaneous  plates.  The  question  will  then  lie 
between  the  bath  and  the  emulsion,  the  latter  being  represented  by 
Colonel  Wortley’s  new  process. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  here  with  Mr.  Gordon  we  carefully 
compared  both  methods,  and  were  compelled  to  agree  that  in  point  of 
sensitiveness  and  quality  of  result  there  was  scarcely  a  pin  to  choose 
between  them,  both  processes  yielding,  in  their  most  sensitive  form, 
plates  from  two  to  three  times  as  rapid  as  the  best  wet  collodion,  but 
the  images  being  thin  and  difficult  to  intensify.  I  am  here  speaking 
not  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  ordinary  commercial  plates,  which  are  quite 
as  sensitive  as  good  wet  collodion  and  intensify  easily,  but  of  some 
extra-rapid  ones  which  he  prepared  for  a  special  trial  against  my  alka¬ 
line  gelatine  with  the  bath.  This  distinction  must  be  clearly  understood. 

I  believe  Mr.  Gordon  is  now  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  statements 
made  in  a  pamphlet  published  three  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  dry 
plates  can  be  prepared  by  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath  which  are 
much  more  sensitive  than  good  wet  collodion.  But  the  weather  during 
our  experiments  was  exceedingly  hot,  ranging  from  80°  to  90°  in  my 
dark  room,  and  the  plates  coated  very  rapidly  in  the  bath,  and  formed 
their  surface  film  of  bromide  of  silver  so  quickly  that  the  liquid  had 
difficulty  in  penetrating  to  the  unconverted  bromide  at  the  back. 
During  the  present  cooler  weather  I  find  I  can  beat  Colonel  Wortley’s 
plates  in  sensitiveness,  even  by  the  process  then  employed.  But  since  Mr. 
Gordon  left  I  have  hit  upon  the  process  described  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  letter,  which  puts  alkaline  gelatine  quite  out  of  the  field,  and 
enables  me  to  use  albumen  for  plates  of  the  most  exalted  rapidity. 
More  of  all  this  on  a  futui’e  occasion. 

There  seems  “to  be  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  people  that 
the  quality  of  the  pyroxyline  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  bromide 
processes,  and  that  density  is  not  to  be  obtained  unless  it  is  of  the  very 
intense  kind.  I  feel  sure  that  this  impression  is  wrong,  for  I  am  able 
to  get  density  by  the  alkaline  development  alone  with  all  sorts  of 
pyroxyline,  whether  horny  or  intense.  It  seems  to  me  that  density 
depends  rather  upon  there  being  some  restraining  substance  in  the  film. 
If  you  have  converted  all  the  soluble  bromide,  and  your  pyroxyline  be 
horny,  your  preservative  alkaline,  and  the  temperature  high,  your 
negatives  will  be  thin.  It  is  the  penalty  you  pay  for  rapidity  without 
restraint.  Strange  to  say,  these  thin  negatives  often  show,  by  the 
nitric  acid  treatment,  that  all  the  bromide  of  silver  has  been  converted. 
Redon,  June  24,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

THE  RECENT  ECLIPSE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  are  one  or  two  corrections  and  omissions  in  the 
paper  by  Capt.  Waterhouse  on  which  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

It  is  stated  that  the  instrument  used  was  “similar  to”  the  one  used 
at  Syracuse.  The  only  point  of  similarity  was  the  lens.  We  used  a 
wooden  camera  mounted  on  an  equatorial  telescope;  the  cylindrical 
metal  camera  without  the  telescope  was  an  improvement.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  adjustment  of  the  camera  could  injure  the  clock, 
as  it  would  be  unconnected  while  the  adjustments  were  made,  and 
“main  force”  ought  not  to  be  requisite  with  any  equatorial  stand  of 
moderate  size.  A  further  description  of  the  stand  would  be  valuable  as 
showing  what  to  avoid. 

The  case  of  chemicals  and  some  parts  of  the  apparatus  I  prepared  for 
Colonel  Tennant  at  the  request  of  a  friend  of  his.  It  appears  that  the 
glass  dippers  were  broken  during  the  journey.  It  should  have  been 
stated  that  I  had  provided  for  this  accident  by  sending  a  set  made  of 
wood,  properly  varnished. 

It  is  stated  that  the  instrument  was  tried  on  the  moon  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  exposures,  and  Captain  Waterhouse  says— “We  felt  the 
want  of  a  similar  guide  very  much.”  When  it  was  known  that  the 
picture  of  the  corona  taken  at  Syracuse  was  obtained  in  eight  seconds, 
and  as  the  exposures  of  the  plates  were  to  be  varied,  I  am  altogether  at 
a  loss  to  understand  of  what  use  a  “  similar  guide  ”  could  be. 


It  may,  no  doubt,  be  true  that  sawdust,  when  used  for  packing,  give* 
the  operator  a  little  extra  trouble ;  but  for  long  distances  it  is  better, 
being  more  elastic  than  paper  cuttings.  Both  wero  used  in  packing  the 
case  for  India. 

The  glass  baths  sent  to  India  were  the  identical  form  used  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  (or  exactly  like  them,  but  I  am  a  little  uncertain  on  this  point,  as 
part  of  my  apparatus  was  sent  to  Australia).  How  sawdust  could  have 
lodged  in  one  of  them,  so  as  to  spoil  a  bath,  is  difficult  to  believe, 
unless  rinsing  with  clean  water  had  been  omitted. 

Thinking  they  might  be  useful,  I  enclosed  copies  of  my  Notes  (see 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  Sept.  1,  1871)  in  the  case  of 
apparatus.  How  far  they  were  of  use  any  reader  of  this  Journal  may 
judge  for  himself,  if  he  will  compare  the  said  Notes  with  the  Notes  by 
Captain  Waterhouse.  1  do  not  complain  of  the  use  made  of  my  sug¬ 
gestions.  They  were,  of  course,  intended  to  be  used ;  but  I  do  com¬ 
plain  of  a  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  those  connected  with  the 
expedition  to  Ootacamund  in  their  failure  to  acknowledge  their  in¬ 
debtedness. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 

Manchester,  June  29,  1872. 

“A  COINCIDENCE”? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  from  home,  or  I  should  have  noticed 
sooner  the  letter  of  your  correspondent,  Air.  J.  W.  Gough,  having  the 
above  satirical  heading.  In  so  far  as  there  is  any  coincidence  between 
the  drying  box  I  set  before  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  and 
that  of  Mr.  Gough,  it  is  certainly  “  a  coincidence,”  for  I  had  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  his  drying  box.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  it  is  a  box  to 
which  heat  is  applied,  and  that  Air.  Rouch  made  it !  In  every  other 
respect  it  is  utterly  different,  and,  I  venture  to  assert,  proportionately 
superior. 

Wishing  to  find,  if  possible,  a  good  drying  box,  I  went  to  Solomon’s 
and  several  other  depositories  for  such  things ;  but  finding  none  I  sat 
down  in  my  nephew’s  house  at  Surbiton  and  invented  and  drew  the 
identical  article.  I  took  it  next  day  to  Air.  Roueli,  who  neither  men¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Gough’s  nor  suggested  any  alteration,  but  simply  promised 
to  make  it  for  me  in  a  few  days.  This  he  did,  and  I  looked  in  during 
the  manufacture  and  watched  and  directed  its  completion — not  a  word 
having  been  said  by  Air.  Rouch  or  his  workman  about  any  other ;  and 
I  feel  morally  sure  that  no  other  was  there.  Therefore,  if  it  be  a 
coincidence,  it  is  purely  one,  and  not  what  Air.  Gough  so  unhandsomely 
suggests — a  plagiarism.  But  is  it? 

I  have  sent  a  rough  drawing  of  my  box  for  Air.  G0ugh’s  and  your 
readers’  inspection.  A  B  C  D  is  the  box,  two  feet  long,  one  foot 


high,  eight  inches  deep.  The  front,  which  locks  and  opens  upwards, 
is  removed.  1 1  is  the  iron  plate  let  into  the  four  sides,  so  that  no 
gas  can  pass  it  into  the  box,  yet  capable  of  being  drawn  out. 
R  R  R  R  is  the  rack,  made  like  a  double  plate  rack,  being  two  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and  four  inches  at  the  bottom.  This  is  removable, 
and  will  hold  twenty-four  plates  of  any  size,  from  a  quarter-plate  to  a 
whole  plate,  diagonally  suspended,  corner  downwards.  pR,  pR,  is  the 
brass  pipe,  one  and  a-quarter  inch  diameter,  for  the  admission  of  air, 
which  does  not  appear  in  Mr.  Gough’s  to  have  any  entrance,  for  he  has 
“a  wooden  trough  two  inches  square” — I  presume  to  collect  the 
drippings.  But  the  beauty  of  this  brass  tube  is  twofold  : — 1.  The  end 
pieces  Pp,  P p,  eight  inches  long,  collect  the  air  below  the  burner,  so  that 
no  gas  or  impure  air  can  find  its  way  into  the  box.  2.  There  are 
twenty -four  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  P  P,  so  calculated  that 
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an  equal  portion  of  dry,  warm,  and  pure  air  comes  up  between  every 
two  plates,  and  the  whole  is  carried  off  rapidly  by  the  funnel  F.  The 
box  stands  on  two  narrow  shelves,  separated  so  that  the  heat  from  a 
Bunsen  burner,  about  six  or  eight  inches  off,  may  warm  the  iron  plate 
and  cause  a  rapid  introduction  of  dry  air  between  the  glasses. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  rapidity  with  which,  without  much  heat  (say 
110°),  the  plates  dry.  By  the  time  the  sixth  is  in  the  first  is  dry  and 
may  be  backed.  The  plates  are  so  easily  flung  in — never  touching  the 
rack  except  at  four  absolute  points  at  the  back — and  they  dry  so  equally 
and  perfectly,  that  I  really  can  conceive  no  drying-box  more  complete. 
By  way  of  experiment  I  lighted  and  blew  out  two  pieces  of  brown  paper 
and  held  them  under  the  lower  ends  of  the  brass  tube,  then  opened  the 
front,  and  beheld  the  most  perfectly  equal  curtain  of  smoke  going  up 
between  every  two  bars  of  the  rack. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gough’s  letter  I  have  had  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Rouch,  and  he  informs  me  that  there  is  really  no  resemblance 
in  these  particulars  between  Mr.  Gough’s  box  and  mine.  If  there  were 
it  would  be  pui’ely  accidental;  but  I  find  that  Mr.  Gough’s  so-called 
rack  is  a  plate-box  with  grooves  that  will  only  fit  one  size  of  plates,  and 
that  there  is  I’eally  no  contrivance  by  which  that  first  essential  of  a 
good  drying-box  is  procured,  viz.,  the  rapid  passage  of  fresh,  pure,  dry 
air  between  the  plates. 

One  word,  also,  for  Mr.  Roue]},  whose  reputation  for  honour  and 
integrity  is  above  the  suspicion  Mr.  Gough  casts  upon  it.  I  am  sure  if 
he  had  thought  Mr.  Gough’s  box  would  have  answered  my  purpose  he 
would  have  told  me  of  it,  and,  if  he  could  have  got  it,  have  shown  it  to 
me.  If  I  could  have  seen  or  heard  of  it  I  should  have  adopted  it  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  and  have  equally  recommended  it  to  the  Manchester 
Photographic  Society  as  Mr.  Gough’s;  for  I  do  hope  that  I  am  above 
the  meanness  suggested  by  that  gentleman  of  taking  another  man’s  in¬ 
vention  and  calling  it  my  own.  So  much  for  the  “  coincidence.” 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Gough’s  letter  is  equally  hasty  and  overbearing 
in  its  tone.  A  plate  coated  with  an  emulsion  containing  six  grains  of 
bromide  of  cadmium  and  eighteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  immersed 
without  washing  in  a  preservative  consisting  of  ale  one  ounce,  pyrogallic 
acid  one  and  a-half  grain.  Mr.  Gough  concludes  that  there  must  be  salt 
in  the  ale,  which  would  simply  destroy  the  excess  of  nitrate,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  the  action  of  the  pyrogallic  acid,  or  the  effect  of  a  chloride  of 
silver  in  the  film.  Let  me,  then,  say  that  I  have  since  purposely  immersed 
the  same  plates  without  washing  in  Colonel  Wortley’s  preservative, 
which  certainly  contains  no  salt,  and  with,  I  believe,  very  good  results 
both  as  regards  sensitiveness  and  density.  But  in  both  these  cases  no 
part  of  the  large  excess  of  silver  was  washed  out,  but  the  whole  was  at 
once  exposed  to  the  strong  action  of  a  deoxidising  preservative  solution, 
and  the  resulting  salt  remained  in  the  film,  not  only  Avithout  fogging 
but  with  apparently  great  advantage. 

Even  if  the  preservative  had  been  simply  plain  ale  containing  salt,  the 
result  would  have  been  chloride  of  silver  not  only  “  on  the  surface”  of 
the  film  but  in  its  substance,  which  would  have  greatly  modified  the 
action  of  both  the  light  and  the  developer,  causing  a  vast  difference 
between  such  plates  and  those  in  Avhich  little  or  no  excess  of  silver 
remains. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  St.  Vincent  Beechey. 

Worsley  Vicarage,  June  24,  1872. 

P.S. — I  think  it  right  to  add  that  I  took  about  fifteen  negatives 
during  the  four  days  I  was  at  Bsttws-y-Coed,  and  when  the  sun 
scarcely  ever  shone.  All  were  on  Wortley  uranium  plates — some  of  the 
Colonel’s  own  preparing,  some  of  mine  with  his  emulsion,  some  with  his 
preservative,  and  some  with  ale  and  pyro.,  and  in  every  instance  they 
were  first-rate.  In  open  daylight  thirty  seconds  with  a  small  stop  was 
sufficient.  In  dark  places,  like  the  Fairy  Glen,  one  or  one  and  a-half 
minute,  stereo,  stop,  brought  out  all  the  detail.  Colonel  Wortley’s 
plates  are  really  invaluable — under  the  latter  circumstances  espe¬ 
cially.— St.  V.  B.  v 

- 9 - 

MR.  WARNER  ON  POLARISED  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  have  greatly  honoured  me  by  making  one  of  the 
subjects  of  my  late  paper  the  contents  of  an  editorial  article.  They 
were  made  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  and  not  in  the  arrogant  way  which 
your  correspondents  would  seem  to  imply.  I  should  have  replied  to 
them  earlier  had  I  not  been  laid  up  by  an  attack  of  rheumatic  gout, 
the  pain  of  which  has  been  quite  enough  to  bear  without  anything  else. 

Both  your  correspondents  and,  I  may  add,  yourselves  seem  to  think 
that  nay  definition  of  “polarised  light”  is  a  wrong  one.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it — “  It  is  a  change  produced  upon  light  by  the  action  of  certain 
media;”  and  when  I  said  that  the  rocks  at  Clifton  were  best  taken  on 
a  cloudy  day  with  the  light  “ polarised,”  I  meant  to  convey  that  the 
best  time  for  taking  them  was  when  “certain  media”  so  altered  the 
condition  of  light  from  what  it  would  be  on  a  blazing  sunny  day  that 
every  little  detail  of  the  subject  would  then  stand  out  more  forcibly 
and  clearly  than  it  would  on  a  hot  sunny  day  without  clouds. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  my  definition  of  the  term ;  and  if  I  am  I  beg  most 
humbly  to  apologise  to  you  as  the  Editors  of  a  scientific  journal,  and  to 
all  those  of  my  brethren  upon  whose  toes  I  have  so  unwittingly  trod. 
I  do  not  set  myself  up  for  a  “genius;”  I  am  only  a  landscape  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  as  such  I  would  rather  remain,  humble  though  it  be. 
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The  paragraph  beginning  “I  wish  all  to  understand,”  &c.,  did  not 
apply  to  the  general  public,  but  to  the  members  of  the  Association  be¬ 
fore  whom  the  paper  was  read,  and  if  your  “Peripatetic”  correspon¬ 
dent  desires  an  admission  into  the  Association,  and  will  send  me  his 
name,  I  shall  lay  it  before  the  members,  and  on  his  election  it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  attend  to  him. 

With  Mr.  Beattie  the  case  is  different;  he  scorns  to  fight  under  a 
nom  deplume.  But  l  feel  he  has  been  “rather  hard”  in  his  remarks. 
His  whole  letter  is  not  very  clear — seeming  to  imply  a  state  of  *  ‘  fog  ” 
and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  popular  Avorks  of  the 
day.  However,  let  us  see. 

1st.  As  to  “shadows  of  pleasant  things  alike  to  memory  and  to  our¬ 
selves.”  One  may  term  these  “spiritual  manifestations.”  Mr.  Beattie 
is  much  more  at,  and  with,  “Home”  in  these  matters,  and  perhaps  so 
great  an  authority  will  himself  give  us  the  explanation  he  seeks  from 
me ;  but  if  one  is  always  to  confine  oneself  to  proper  names,  and  never 
to  employ  poetry  in  giving  a  description,  then  the  sooner  one  puts  down 
the  pen  the  better.  This  i3  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
upon  the  Avord  “shadow,”  or  shade,  as  to  Avhether  such  constitutes  a 
picture  or  an  image.  Both  may,  and  both  may  not ;  and,  if  a  picture 
be  not  a  shadow  and  a  shadow  not  an  image,  or  if  it  be,  is  an  abstract 
idea  Avhich  may  be  discussed  in  other  pages  than  these. 

2nd.  For  an  explanation  of  “the  two  horn-like  ends  of  the  spectrum,” 
&c,,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  Rees’s  Encylopcedia,  Hardwich’s  last  edition 
of  Photography,  and  Pepper’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  —  works  well 
known,  and  which  I  thought  he  had  read  long  ago. 

3rd.  As  to  “light  and  heat.”  For  a  lengthy  description  of  these  I 
would  refer  him  to  the  reports  of  lectures  given  at  the  Royal  Institution 
for  some  years  past,  and  ably  reported  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  from  whose  pages  I  have  learned  nearly  all  I  know  of  a 
scientific  nature. 

The  sixth  paragraph  of  his  letter  requires  an  explanation,  because, 
as  he  was  not  present  at  the  lecture,  and  did  not  see  the  diagram,  a 
“state  of  fog  might  ensue.”  But  if  he  would  only  deA7elope  his  ideas 
(without  acid),  and  join  the  Society,  the  fog  Avould  soon  be  cleared  away. 

Violet,  indigo,  and  blue  in  the  spectrum  represent  white;  while  green, 
yellow,  orange,  and  red  represent  black.  Now,  if  the  last  four  be  in 
excess,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  first  three  will  be  in  a  minimum. 
This  effect  may  readily  be  seen  and  felt  on  a  hot,  cloudless  day ;  while 
on  a  hot,  cloudy  day  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Then  most  beautiful 
pictures  are  often  procured  “alike  pleasant  to  ourselves  and  to  memory.” 

His  next  paragraph  may  be  disposed  of  by  asking  whether  he  means 
us  to  imply  that  round  our  earth  there  is  no  atmosphere,  and,  if  there 
be,  if  such  is  so  pure  in  colour  and  texture  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
blue  instead  of  golden ;  indeed,  a  communication  on  this  subject  from 
such  a  gentleman  as  your  correspondent  would  be  most  interesting  to 
your  readers  as  well  as  to  myself. 

Even  the  tail  of  my  paper  he  seems  to  have  disapproved  of;  but,  as 
it  was  not  written  for  him,  perhaps  the  next  time  he  offers  his  remarks 
he  Avill  be  a  little  more  charitable.  Photography  ought  to  teach  us  all 
truth;  but  very  often  truth  is  hidden  under  the  name  of  “photo¬ 
graphy.”— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Harding  Warner. 

Bishopston,  near  Bristol,  June  2,  1872. 


EBONITE  BATHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Inreplyto  “Amateur”  in  your  Journal  of  the  29th  ult. 

I  should  advise  him  not  to  have  an  ebonite  bath— espeeially  a  water¬ 
tight  one — because  my  experience  with  ebonite  has  been  that  it  sooner 
or  later  contaminates  the  solution.  But  as  an  ebonite  bath  is  so  much 
lighter  than  glass  or  porcelain  in  an  amateur’s  tour,  I  should  advise 
him  to  get  an  ebonite  bath,  wash  it  out  well,  dry  and  varnish  it  with 
shellac  and  alcohol,  and  on  no  account  to  carry  his  solution  in  the  bath 
but  always  to  put  it  into  a  bottle,  for  which  purpose  he  must  carry  a 
small  ebonite  funnel.  In  this  way  there  is  no  danger  of  contamination. 

This  is  also  a  good  plan  even  Avith  the  so-called  water-tight  baths 
(glass  or  porcelain),  as  even  the  best  are  not  always  reliable.  The  india- 
rubber  in  a  short  time  gets  stiff,  and  then  if  the  clamp  is  not  tightened 
the  solution  escapes,  and  Avhen  it  is  tightened  the  porcelain  breaks  or 
in  the  case  of  glass  baths,  the  pressure  Avill  cause  it  to  break  in  case  of 
the  slightest  jar. 

I  have  come  to  the  determination  to  never  carry  my  solution  in  the 
bath  but  always  to  carry  it  in  a  bottle,  and  in  the  tent  to  carry  an 
ebonite  funnel  to  decant  it  with.  If  this  be  worth  while  inserting,  I 
will  try  and  continue  with  a  few  hints  on  small  things  connected  with 

landscape  photography,  provided  you  think  they  are  of  any  interest. _ 

I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  T.  Wilkinson] 

Chelsea,  London,  July  3,  1872. 


The  Queen  and  Dr.  Norman  Macleod. — We  understand  that  Messrs. 
Ralston  and  Sons,  photographers  in  Glasgow,  have  received  instructions 
from  Her  Majesty  to  supply  photographs  of  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod 
taken  by  them  at  different  times ;  and  also  to  procure  for  her  photographs 
of  Dr.  Macleod’s  father,  of  his  mother,  of  Mrs  Macleod  and  of  his  children 
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his  brothers,  and  their  families.  In  the  letter  which  Messrs  Ralston  have 
received  Her  Majesty  also  expresses  a  desire  to  have  photographs  of  Dr. 
Macleod’s  house,  of  the  Barony  Church,  and  of  Campsie  Churchyard, 
where  the  lamented  divine  lies  interred.  These  instructions,  which  reached 
Glasgow  the  other  day,  are  a  touching  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  the 
Queen  held  the  great  man  for  whom  all  Scotland  mourns. — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Photography  in  Raratonga. — Amongst  other  civilisations  the 
missionaries  have  introduced  photography,  to  the  no  small  marvel  of 
the  natives.  My  white-bearded  friend  laughed  loud  and  long  when  he 
was  told  that  his  beard  would  return  to  its  pristine  blackness  on  being 
dipped  into  that  shallow  dish  of  clear,  transparent  fluid.  He  tried  it, 
however,  and  the  missionary  was  exalted  into  the  seventh  heaven  of 
conjurordom.  The  case  of  a  young  lady,  however,  did  not  end  so 
happily.  She  dipped  her  pretty  finger  tips  into  the  innocent-looking 
fluid  in  the  “yellow-room,”  thinking  no  evil.  But  on  emerging  into 
the  blazing  sunlight  her  fingers  began  to  develope  into  blackness,  still 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  fully  persuaded 
that  she  was  going  to  the  devil  in  some  new  fashion  for  which  she  had 
not  been  prepared. — South  Sea  Bubbles. 

“The  Man  called  Smith.” — A  Caution. — By  letters  received  from 
various  indignant  correspondents  we  are  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  a 
certain  photographer,  by  the  name  of  Smith.  This  gentleman  was  first 
heard  of  in  the  pretty  village  of  Southwater.  By  degrees  he  has  worked 
down  to  the  south  coast,  and  we  now  hear  complainings  from  Alding- 
bourne  and  farther  west.  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art,  it  seems 
visited  Aldingbourne  on  the  9th  of  May — which  a  correspondent  reminds 
us  was  Ascension  day — and  called  at  several  houses,  as  had  been  his 
usual  custom,  and  received  payment  in  advance  for  his  work.  He  has 
made  a  show  of  taking  a  photograph  ;  but  alas,  week  after  week  has  past 
by  and  the  photograph  has  not  appeared.  He  has  been  written  to, 
but  to  no  purpose,  and  our  correspondents  have  a  vague  suspicion  that 
he  is  not  so  honest  as  he  should  be,  nor  so  punctual  in  the  completion 
of  Ms  orders.  A  lady  tells  us  that  he  travels  with  a  photographic  appa¬ 
ratus  in  a  hand-cart,  accompanied  by  a  younger  man.  “The  man 
called  Smith  ” — so  writes  our  fair  correspondent— is  about  “  55  or  60,  very 
round-shouldered,  and  stooping  in  his  gait.  The  younger  man  may  be  25 
wears  a  small  moustache,  and  is  deeply  marked  with  small-pox.”  Our 
correspondents  think  that  a  word  or  two  in  this  paper  might  guard  others 
against  parting  with  their  money  to  “the  man  called  Smith.”—  JFes* 
Sussex  Gazette. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale ,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (althougb  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  norm 
deplume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  nine  volumes  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photography— 
ei«hfc  volumes  unbound,  very  few  numbers  missing— for  a  whole-plate  lens. 
The  volumes  being  from  X.  to  XVIII.  inclusive.— Address  Photo.,  8,  Ber¬ 
nard  Street,  Leith.  ^ 


ANSWERS  TO  U  O  it  RE  S  P  0  N  DENTS. 

,^g»  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


W.  B.  Bolton.— Received.  In  our  next. 

H.  Halstead. —This  correspondent  wants  a  good  formula  for  a  tungstate  of 
soda  toning  bath. 

A  Somerset  Amateur  .—Humphrey's  Journal  has  ceased  to  exist;  at  any 
rate,  we  have  not  heard  of  it  for  a  long  period. 

Alfred  Harman.— This  correspondent  is  of  opinion  that  the  account  of  M. 
Evrard’s  printing  process  described  by  Mr.  Sutton  last  week  was  published 
about  ten  years  ago— he  thinks  by  Mr.  Sutton.  This  is  quite  possible, 
although  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  given  with  such  full  details  as 
are  to  be  found  in  our  last  number. 


j  jq-  s.— -We  advise  you  to  bring  down  the  glass  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground, 
'and  to  have  frames  of  a  much  larger  size  than  you  at  present  intend  having. 
The  roof  might  also  be  a  little  lower  with  advantage.  With  these  exceptions 
vour  design  for  a  studio  is  good,  and  if  carried  out  will  enable  you  to  secure 
excellent  portraits,  so  far  as  excellence  depends  upon  good  lighting. 
Countryman.— 1.  Both  are  so  nearly  alike  that  we  cannot  give  preference  to 
either  We  must,  however,  premise  that  we  have  only  a  partial  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  productions  of  the  makers  named.— 2.  We  do  not 
know  the  toning  formula  of  Mr.  Parkinson,  but  from  your  description  we 
gather  that  it  is  similar  to  a  formula  given  in  one  of  our  Almanacs,  which 
is  as  follows  -—Neutralise  just  as  much  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
tone  grain  to  one  ounce  of  water)  as  is  required  by  shaking  it  up  with  pre¬ 
pared  chalk-  then  allow  it  to  settle,  and  filter  off  the  clear  liquid.  Take 


The  above  solution  . . .  10  drachms. 

Acetate  of  lime  . . . .  20  grams. 

Chloride  of  lime . . . . . .  •  }  gram. 

Water  . . . . .  20  ounces, 


This  will  keep  for  several  months.  Send  the  prints. 


L. — If  it  be  inconvenient  to  you  to  refer  for  the  desired  information  concerning 
the  erection  of  a  studio  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  Manual — in  which  the  subject 
is  fully  and  ably  treated — you  had  better  consult  an  architect  or  builder. 
The  latter  will  also  ba  able  to  give  you  an  estimate  as  to  the  probable  cost. 

W.  II.  Mallinson. — The  pictures  are  very  good  considering  the  short  expe¬ 
rience  you  have  had.  Study  diligently  the  pictures  of  good  artists,  and  you 
will  improve  your  own  work.  A  few  months  spent  in  a  first-class  establish¬ 
ment  would  prove  a  good  employment  of  your  time.  We  have  never  tried 
the  paper  that  you  use ;  hence  we  cannot  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  defects 
you  find  in  it. 

T.  M.  S. — Try  the  following: — Develope  with  the  solution  you  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using;  then,  when  the  details  ai-e  out,  wash,  and  intensify  with 
a  little  of  the  same  solution  kept  in  a  separate  bottle,  and  having  dissolved  in 
it  a  grain  or  two  of  gelatine  to  each  ounce.  When  just  ready  to  pour  this 
intensifier  on  the  plate,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
which  is  also  dissolved  a  little  citric  acid.  In  this  way  you  will  get  the  full 
degree  of  density  without  any  fogging  of  the  plate. 

“The  Principal  Staff.” — Received  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  entirety. 
Two  correspondents  writing  under  the  above  signature  in  reference  to  a  letter 
by  Mr.  Edwards  in  a  recent  number,  deny  that  they  belong  to  any  trades 
union,  as  theirs  is  simply  a  benefit  society.  Being  made  aware  that  the 
services  of  the  skilled  lithographic  printers  of  the  Ileliotype  Company  were 
to  be  dispensed  with,  they  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  weeded  out 
as  soon  as  they  had  practically  built  up  the  process,  and  therefore  gave 
notice  to  leave.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  statement  that  seven 
hands  only  left,  they  say  that  there  w-ere  more  than  seven.  It  happens  that  we 
are  able  to  test  the  truth  of  this  statement,  for  we  have  beside  us  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  evidence  given  at  one  of  our  courts  on  Tuesday  by  one  of  the 
workmen,  and  w-e  extract  the  following: — High,  loquitur  :  “  l  am  a  union 
man— there  w-ere  other  union  men  employed;  Donoghue,  Dewar,  Gordon, 
Harvey,  Hopkins,  Boswell,  and  myself  were  union  men.  *  *  Seven  gave 

notice  to  quit.”  From  the  same  sourre  we  learn  that  of  the  seventy- five 
persons  employed  by  the  company,  forty-five  are  employed  in  the  factory  at 
Lincoln-terrace.  The  quarrel  is  one  that  possesses  no  interest  for  our 
readers. 

X. Y.Z. — We  regard  the  three  so-called  “spirit  photographs”  enclosed byyou  as 
such  palpable  impostures  as  should  not  for  a  moment  deceive  one  acquainted 
w-ith  photography.  Our  reasons  for  giving  this  strong  expression  of 
opinion  are  the  following: — In  one  picture  containing  two  figures  of  a  young 
man— one  apparantly  asleep  or  in  a  trance,  and  the  other  when  ho  has 
decked  himself  in  a  white  fabric — evidences  of  double  exposure  exist  in  the 
outline  of  the  sitter’s  back  being  visible  through  the  end  of  the  white  cloth 
held  up  by  the  right  hand  of  the  sham  ghost ;  further,  the  carpet  photo¬ 
graphed  with  the  standing  figure  is  shown  through  the  legs  of  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  “flesh-and-blood”  sitter,  and  vice  versa.  There  have  been  two  sepa¬ 
rate  exposures  of  the  plate — one  with  the  “medium”  dressed  as  a  ghost,  and 
the  other  when  he  was  professing  to  be,  or  possibly  really  was,  asleep.  The 
other  binary  pictnre  of  the  same  person  is  of  a  similar  character,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  pictures  in  respect  of  general  arrangement  being  that 
in  one  the  “  ghost  ”  was  taken  with  the  table,  and  in  the  other  the  table  was 
an  adjunct  of  the  corporeal  figure.  The  third  picture  with  the  semi-nude 
figure  of  a  man  is  of  too  gross  and  vulgar  a  character  to  require  comment. 
Surely  it  could  deceive  none  but  silly,  credulous  persons,  whose  faith  is  much 
stronger  than  their  intellects.  One  may  admire  cleverness  even  when  mis¬ 
directed,  but  in  this  picture  there  is  neither  cleverness  of  design  nor  excel¬ 
lence  of  execution ;  it  is  simply  a  disgrace  to  the  person,  whether  he  be  a 
“  medium  ”  or  not,  who,  by  making  such  an  exhibition  of  himself,  could  thus 
pander  to  low  tastes.  If  we  mistake  not  one  of  the  three  pictures  just  re¬ 
ferred  to  (which  we  have  returned  as  requested)  is  the  same  that  was  exposed 
as  an  imposture  in  the  columns  of  the  Spiritualist. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Weeks  ending  June  2 tith,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406.  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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PURE  AND  IMPURE  WATER  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OPERATIONS. 

It  is  now  acknowledged  by  most  of  those  who  have  had  much 
experience  with  emulsion  processes  that  the  use  of  impure  water  can 
most  seriously  affect  the  results,  chiefly  in  diminishing  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  plates.  Mr.  Bedford  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  have 
recently  called  attention  to  this  matter,  and  not  without  much 
reason,  as  the  highly-sensitive  dry  plates  of  the  latter-named  gentle¬ 
man  are  likely  to  be  materially  injured  by  the  use  of  impure  water 
in  washing  prior  to  the  application  of  the  preservative,  and  an 
erroneous  opinion  as  to  their  real  value  in  consequence  arrived  at. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  obtaining 
pure  water  is  to  carefully  distil  a  large  quantity  taken  from  any  good 
spring,  and  reject  the  first  and  last  portions  coming  over  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  distillation.  But  this  mode  of  treatment  is  too  troublesome 
and  costly  for  the  preparation  of  water  to  be  employed  merely  in 
washing  plates  after  coating  with  emulsion.  Other  and  more  simple 
plans  for  purifying  water  can  be  employed,  and  appear  now  to  be 
worth  referring  to  in  some  detail. 

Most  samples  of  spring  water  are  “  hard.”  This  term  is  now 
understood  to  mean  that  the  water  can  destroy  a  certain  amount  of 
soap  before  a  lather  is  produced.  The  “hardness”  of  water  is 
almost  invariably  due  to  the  presence  of  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia 
held  in  solution,  and  water  of  this  kind  when  evaporated  on  any  clean 
surface  leaves  a  very  sensible  layer  of  solid  matter  not  again  easily 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  evident  that  a  collodion  film  washed  with 
such  water  will  be  varnished  in  this  way  with  mineral  matter. 
Water  is  said  to  be  “permanently  hard”  when  it  is  not  “softened” 
by  boiling.  In  such  a  case  the  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  analogous  magnesian 
salts.  Water  is  “  temporarily  hard  ”  when  it  is  softened  by  boiling. 
In  this  case  the  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and,  probably,  of  magnesia  held  in  solution  by  free  carbonic  acid. 
On  boiling  such  water  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off;  but  the 
chalk,  &c.,  which  it  held  in  solution  deposits,  and  may  be  completely 
removed  by  filtration,  being  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water 
containing  no  dissolved  carbonic  acid. 

Water  whose  hardness  is  chiefly  “temporary”  may  be  rendered 
serviceable  for  photographic  purposes  by  a  treatment  which  we  will 
now  indicate ;  but  water  whose  permanent  hardness  is  considerable 
should  be  rejected  altogether.  The  following  treatment  for  twenty 
gallons  of  the  first-mentioned  kind  is  usually  very  successful: — 
Place  the  water  in  a  suitable  vessel  and  add  a  gallon  of  good,  fresh 
lime  water,  and  afterwards  a  solution  containing  ten  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Mix  thoroughly ;  allow  a  day  to  settle,  and  draw  off  clean 
for  use.  The  lime  in  the  lime  water  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  is  precipitated  together  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  previously 
held  in  solution.  The  silver,  of  course,  removes  most  of  the  chlorine. 
If  the  temporary  hardness  of  the  water  exceed  ten  degrees  a  larger 
quantity  of  lime  water  should  be  added.  The  mode  of  finding  the 
degree  of  hardness  will  be  presently  described. 

Of  all  modes  of  treating  temporarily  hard  water,  this  is  the  only 
simple  one  suitable  for  photographic  purposes.  When  rain  water 


can  be  obtained  it  is  very  convenient,  but  yet  should  not  be  used  fo 
very  sensitive  plates  without  some  care,  as  the  impurities  taken  up 
from  the  roofs  of  houses  are  often  of  considerable  amount.  Such 
water  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  ten  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  twenty  gallons,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  for  two 
or  three  days.  The  silver  not  only  precipitates  the  chlorine,  but  also 
some  of  the  organic  matter  usually  present  in  such  water.  Of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  test  a  small  quantity  of  the  water  with  common 
salt,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  silver  is  completely  precipi¬ 
tated  ;  if  not,  more  of  the  water  should  be  added.  None  of  the 
filtration  processes  are  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  water  required 
for  washing  emulsion  films  prior  to  coating  with  preserva¬ 
tive. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
hardness  of  water.  It  may  be  well,  in  conclusion,  to  describe  the  plan 
in  detail.  The  process  is  a  volumetric  one  of  extreme  simplicity, 
and  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that  when  pure  water  is  mixed  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  soap,  even  in  small  quantity,  and  shaken  for  a 
few  minutes,  a  froth  is  obtained  on  shaking  which  is  persistent  for 
five  minutes.  With  hard  water,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  froth  is 
produced  until  a  larger  amount  of  soap  solution  is  added ;  moreover, 
the  quantity  of  soap  solution  necessary  to  produce  the  froth  is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  amount  of  earthy  salts  present,  and  may,  of  course, 
be  used  to  measure  their  amount. 

The  hardness  of  water  is  always  expressed  in  degrees,  each  degree 
representing  one  grain  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
The  soap  solution  is  prepared  by  taking — 


White  curd  soap . 110  grains. 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine .  25  ounces. 

Water .  15  ,, 


Dissolve  and  filter  clear.  A  solution  of  standard  hardness  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  sixteen  grains  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in 
hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  is  then  carefully  neutralised  and 
diluted  to  the  bulk  of  one  gallon.  The  hardness  of  this  water  is 
sixteen  degrees. 

One  thousand  grain  measures  of  the  water  to  be  treated  are  then 
placed  in  a  bottle  fitted  with  a  glass  stopper,  the  soap  solution  run 
in  from  a  graduated  pipette  slowly,  and  the  liquid  well  shaken  after 
each  addition  until  a  persistent  froth  appears  on  the  surface.  Sup¬ 
pose  twenty-eight  measures  of  soap  were  used  in  a  particular  case. 
One  thousand  measures  of  the  water  of  standard  hardness  are  now 
treated  in  the  same  way  until  a  permanent  froth  is  obtained.  Suppose 
in  this  case  that  thirty-four  measures  of  soap  are  required,  then  by 
proportion  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  water  tested  is  nearly  13'2 
degrees. 

We  have  already  stated  that  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  much  of 
the  total  hardness  is  temporary.  For  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  the 
water  is  boiled  in  a  flask  for  an  hour  or  so ;  the  liquid  is  then  allowed 
to  cool,  and  the  volume  made  up  to  the  original  amount  with  pure 
distilled  water,  and  the  hardness  estimated  in  the  manner  described. 
This  second  determination  gives  the  permanent  hardness,  and  the 
difference  between  this  amount  and  that  previously  found  represents 
the  temporary  hardness. 
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Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  mode  of  examining  water  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  soap-conserving  power. 


A  NEW  AND  PORTABLE  TENT  FOR  WORKING  THE 
WET  COLLODION  PROCESS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

About  three  years  ago  we  mentioned  the  fact,  as  though  it  were  a 
species  of  defection,  that  Mr.  Frank  Howard — of  all  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  one  of  the  most  skilful  dry-plate  workers — had,  after  due 
deliberation,  firmly  resolved  to  resume  the  wet  collodion  process  in 
preference  to  the  dry.  To  understand  the  full  value  of  this  change 
we  may  state  that  the  dry-plate  views  taken  by  Mr.  Howard  were 
exceedingly  fine,  he  never,  in  our  estimation,  having  been  surpassed 
by  any  worker  in  this  department  of  our  art-science. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  results  he  obtained  with 
dry  plates,  Mr.  Howard  conceived  that  that  perfection  at  which  he 
aimed  could  alone  be  obtained  with  wet  plates,  and  accordingly  he 
has  for  the  last  three  years  conducted  his  operations,  when  out  of 
doors,  in  a  little  tent  which  can  be  packed  up  in  moderately  small 
dimensions  and  removed  from  place  to  place  on  a  little  wheel- 
machine,  which  may  be  classed  in  the  same  category  as  a  child’s 
perambulator.  As  the  machine  has  already  been  described  in 
these  pages,  we  need  not  here  enter  into  a  further  description  of  it. 
Mr.  Howard  having  for  some  time  past  been  considering  the  means 
of  simplifying  the  tent  for  wet-plate  operations,  has  recently  adopted 
the  use  of  one  of  a  certain  form  which  comprehends  lightness  and 
little  bulk  when  packed,  with  an  abundance  of  room  inside  to  permit 
of  the  operations  of  sensitising  and  developing  being  effected  in  a 
perfect  manner, 

The  following  diagram  and  description  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  the  whole  details  connected  with  this  the 

newest  and  most  portable  of  tents. 


The  above  diagram  shows  the  tent  distended  inside  of  the  camera  stand,  the 
domino  mask  and  sleeves  being  shown,  together  with  the  bag  or  well  in  which  the 
bath  is  placed,  and  which  is  put  in  a  slanting  position  by  strings  which  are  attached 
to  one  of  the  tripod  legs. 

The  support  of  the  tent  consists  simply  of  the  camera  tripod  stand. 
The  tent  itself  is  composed  of  a  triangular  bag  made  of  india-rubber- 
lined  cloth,  which  fits  inside  of  the  legs  when  they  are  expanded  and 
reaches  about  half-way  down.  On  one  of  the  sides  of  this  triangular 
wedge — that  which  is  intended  to  be  next  to  the  operator — are  two 
holes  of  such  a  size  and  distance  apart  as  to  permit  any  person  to 
see  the  interior  through  them.  The  way  in  which  the  eyes  are 
applied  so  as  to  see  the  interior  without  permitting  the  ingress  of 
light  is  simple  and  good.  A  black  domino-like  mask  is  attached  to 
the  side,  and  by  means  of  a  velvet-padded  edge  it  fit3  quite  closely 


to  the  face,  to  which  it  is  kept  tightly  affixed  by  means  of  an  elastic 
ribbon  which  passes  over  the  head.  The  nostrils  and  mouth  have 
no  communication  at  all  with  the  interior,  the  breathing  is  therefore 
effected  in  the  open  air ;  and,  no  matter  how  sultry  the  wehther  may 
be,  or  how  high  the  temperature  inside  the  tent,  the  photographer 
is  not  influenced  or  affected  by  it.  This  domino  mask,  therefore 
permits  everything  inside  to  be  seen  with  perfect  distinctness,  the 
view  being  unobstructed  by  yellow  or  any  other  kind  of  glass.  A 
little  below  the  aperture  for  the  eyes  are  two  arm-holes,  into  which 
are  fitted  short  sleeves,  the  wristbands  being  closed  by  bands  of  india- 
rubber.  When  the  arms,  therefore,  are  inserted  the  hands  are  free 
to  move  about  in  any  desired  direction  inside  the  tent. 

In  the  second  of  the  three  sides  of  the  tent — that  next  to  the  right 
hand — is  inserted  a  pane  of  a  suitable  yellow  fabric  to  admit  non- 
actinic  light  in  quantity  sufficient  to  permit  the  operations  to  be 
conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  On  the  third  side — that  nearest 
to  the  left  hand — is  an  aperture  of  adequate  dimensions  to  allow  the 
dark  slide,  the  plate,  and  the  bath  to  be  got  in  or  out.  This  aperture 
is  carefully  shielded  by  a  flap  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  any  light 
being  admitted.  From  the  bottom  of  the  tent  hangs  a  well  or  bn" 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  a  bath,  which  ought  to  be  made  of  as 
light  materials  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  cause  a  strain  in  any 
unnecessary  degree  on  the  fabric  of  the  tent.  Rigidity,  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  counteract  the  down-weighing  tendency  of  the 
bath,  is  given  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  two  rods  of  stiff  iron  wire. 

We  have  now  completed  the  description  of  the  tent,  which,  we  ought 
to  state,  is  kept  suspended  in  its  place  by  means  of  eyelets  at  each 
corner  and  at  the  top,  through  which  strings  are  passed  through 
corresponding  brass  screw’s  with  loops  fixed  in  the  legs  of  the  stand. 
We  shall  now  describe  the  means  by  which  a  negative  is  taken. 

The  camera  stand  having  been  placed  on  the  spot  whence  the 
picture  is  to  be  taken,  the  tent  having  been  tucked  up  under  the 
legs,  and  the  bath  slipped  into  its  place,  a  plate  is  collodionised  and 
dropped  into  the  bath  through  the  open  aperture  at  the  left  side.  A 
piece  of  cloth  is  then  laid  over  the  mouth  of  the  bath  and  the  flap 
carefully  shut  up,  the  dark  slide  having  previously  been  placed 
inside.  While  the  plate  is  being  excited  in  the  bath  the  photogra¬ 
pher  may  focus  his  picture,  after  which  the  plate  must  be  transferred 
from  the  bath  to  the  slide.  To  effect  this  the  operator  slips  the 
elastic  band  of  the  domino  mask  over  his  head,  and  inserts  his 
hands  through  the  arm-holes  of  the  sleeves.  He  then  opens  the 
door  of  the  slide,  lifts  up  the  plate  from  the  bath,  drains  it  slightly, 
and  places  it  in  the  slide.  The  hands  are  then  withdrawn  from  the 
sleeves  and  the  head  liberated.  The  flap  on  the  cover  is  lifted  up 
and  the  dark  slide  is  removed  and  placed  in  the  camera. 

After  exposure  comes  development.  Mr.  Howard  effects  this  in  a 
very  neat  manner.  He  has  a  small  tray  of  a  size  sufficient  to  hold 
the  glass  plate,  and  'with  two  bars  going  across  to  prevent  the  plate 
from  touching  the  bottom.  This  tray  may  be  made  of  any  material, 
such  as  japanned  tin,  wood,  or  gutta-percha.  A  cloth  is  thrown  over 
the  mouth  of  the  silver  bath,  and  this  tray  is  placed  upon  it.  In 
addition  to  the  dark  slide,  two  bottles  or  other  vessels  containing  deve¬ 
loper  and  water  are  placed  inside,  when  the  flap  is  closed,  the  arms 
inserted,  and  the  eyes  applied  as  before.  The  plate  is  now  transferred 
from  the  slide  to  the  tray  just  described,  and  the  developer  is  applied. 
When  the  image  is  well  out  the  development  is  stopped  by  means  of 
a  little  water,  which,  together  with  the  wasted  or  used  developer, 
flows  over  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  the  two  bars  which  go  across  the  tray  keep  the 
plate  from  sinking  down  much  below  the  edges,  thus  leaving  a 
considerable  amount  of  space  under  the  plate  for  the  washing  water, 
only  enough  of  which  is  applied  to  check  the  development.  In  this 
way  not  a  single  drop  of  water  is  spilled  inside  the  tent,  and  of 
course  the  purity  of  the  silver  bath  is  not  interfered  with  in  the 
slightest  possible  degree. 

The  operator  sits  while  he  is  developing  the  plate.  A  small  pack¬ 
ing  box  is  required  for  the  camera,  the  bath,  the  plate-box,  and  the 
chemicals ;  and  this  packing  box- — which,  for  a  camera  up  to  whole- 
plate  size,  need  not  be  either  large  or  heavy — is  made  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  be  suitable  for  use  as  a  seat. 
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When  the  photographer  moves  from  one  place  to  another  it  is  not 
requisite  to  undo  the  fastenings  of  the  tent  and  refold  it.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  one  of  the  iron  wires  which  steady  the  bottom  should 
be  withdrawn,  the  bath  having  previously  been  taken  out,  when 
the  legs  may  be  closed  together,  with  the  tent  between  them,  ready 
to  be  again  planted  when  another  suitable  view  presents  itself. 

After  the  day’s  work  is  over,  the  strings  by  which  the  tent  is 
attached  to  the  tripod  are  unfastened,  the  tent  folded  up  and  placed 
in  the  pocket,  if  it  be  of  adequate  capacity,  or  folded  up  and  strapped 
to  the  legs  of  the  tripod. 

Waiving  altogether  the  respective  merits  of  the  wet  and  dry  pro¬ 
cesses  so  far  as  quality  and  rapidity  are  concerned,  Mr.  Howard, 
who,  as  we  have  said,  has  tried  both  processes  somewhat  extensively, 
speaks  in  no  uncertain  terms  as  to  the  saving  of  time  to  the  amateur 
afforded  by  the  wet  process  and  tent.  In  the  case  of  dry  plates  he 
says  the  photographer  has  to  clean  his  plates,  store  them  in  a  box, 
and  stay  up  half  the  night  in  preparing  the  plates.  If  he  desire  the 
greatest  sensitiveness  he  must  use  the  plates  during  the  next  day  or 
two,  and  if  deterred  by  bad  weather  from  going  to  the  country  Iris 
plates  are  in  danger  of  being  spoiled.  When  at  length  they  are 
exposed  the  result  is  not  known,  and  the  photographer  remains  in 
suspense  until  he  has  devoted  a  second  night  to  getting  the  plates 
developed.  With  the  wet  process,  on  the  contrary,  he  holds  that 
with  a  box  of  clean  plates  and  chemicals  in  their  places  one  can 
start  on  a  photographic  tour  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  finish  the 
pictures  before  leaving  the  spot  on  which  they  have  been  taken,  thus 
preventing  the  loss  of  two  evenings,  getting  quicker  and  better 
pictures,  and  knowing  precisely  what  has  been  obtained  before 
packing  up  and  looking  for  fresh  “  hunting  grounds.” 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Howard  a 
written  description  of  his  tent,  which,  although  going  to  some 
extent  over  the  ground  we  have  already  occupied,  will  yet  prove 
valuable,  from  the  greater  detail  with  which  he  has  dealt  with 
some  matters  in  which  our  more  general  description  would  be  found 
of  less  use.  Accordingly,  we  append  Mr.  Howard’s  description  in  its 
entirety : — 

The  photographic  portable  tent  of  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
forward  a  description  is,  I  think,  likely  to  be  of  some  advantage  to 
photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  as  it  is  now  arranged, 
and  from  ideas  that  may  be  suggested  to  many  from  it.  I  have  long 
been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  whilst  trying  to  discover  a  reliable 
dry  process,  we  were  neglecting  to  make  the  many  improvements  that 
may  be  made  in  the  various  apparatus  for  the  wet  process  in  the  field. 

This  tent,  made  of  waterproof  material,  is  in  form  a  triangular 
pyramid,  the  base  being  an  equal-sided  triangle  of  about  twenty-six 
inches.  The  three  side  pieces  join  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  and 
the  top  is  attached  to  the  tripod  head.  The  whole  is  distended  by 
attaching  the  lower  corners  to  eye-lioles  in  the  tripod  stand,  the  base 
being  made  more  rigid  by  two  wire  rods  whose  ends  are  attached  to 
eye-holes  near  the  base  of  each  side  piece.  The  bath  is  placed 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  base,  so  as  by  its  weight  to  give  further 
distension.  In  one  side  piece  is  a  window  of  yellow  material;  in 
the  other  an  opening  to  place  in  the  bath,  carrier,  &c. ;  in  the  third 
the  sleeves  and  domino  mask  for  operating.  The  operator  sits  to  his 
work,  and  the  receptacle  for  the  bath,  plate  box,  &c.,  can  be  adapted 
admirably  for  this  purpose. 

By  attaching  the  domino  mask  by  its  elastic  band  to  the  face,  and 
inserting  the  hands  through  the  sleeves,  perfect  command  of  the  in¬ 
terior  space  is  given.  As  the  mouth  is  uncovered  all  the  operations 
may  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  comfort. 

The  development  is  done  in  a  japanned  tin  dish;  the  plate  resting 
on  two  wires  crossing  the  dish  just  below  the  edge,  the  bath  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  light,  splashing,  or  spilling  by  a  piece  of  waterproof. 

The  first  experiments  I  made  was  with  a  calico  tent,  but  I  found 
that  minute  portions  of  the  fabric  were  detached.  By  using  a  water¬ 
proof  material  this  is  completely  obviated. 

I  have  tried  this  tent  in  the  most  severe  manner,  sensitising  and 
developing  in  the  most  intense  sunlight  without  the  trace  of  fog; 
again,  by  sensitising  in  a  shady  place  some  distance  away  from  the 
place  of  exposure;  then  by  removing  the  bath.  The  camera  and 
tripod  are  free  to  be  taken  anywhere,  and  the  tent,  after  once  being 
attached,  does  not  require  to  be  removed ;  the  loosening  of  one  corner 
gives  any  latitude  to  the  tripod,  the  re-attachment  placing  it  again 
in  working  order. 


This  tent  when  made  of  strong  waterproof  cloth  weighs  less  than 
three  pounds;  wlienmadeof  a  finer  description  it  weighs  much  less.  A 
tent  of  this  size  will  give  sufficient  space  for  working  plates  X 
By  confining  the  development  to  the  iron,  and  leaving  any  after- 
intensifying  and  fixing  to  be  done  at  home,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water  will  suffice. 

The  camera  wrapped  up  in  the  focussing  cloth  and  slung  over  the 
shoulders,  the  tripod  and  small  tent  in  one  package,  and  the  box  seat 
containing  bath,  7X4=  plates,  and  chemicals,  can  all  easily  be 
carried,  as,  everything  included,  and  water  enough  for  half  a  dozen 
plates,  the  weight  is  not  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

I  am  confident  that  lighter  cameras,  lenses,  baths,  and  tripods  are 
yet  to  be  made ;  but  my  efforts  to  lighten  the  tent  part  I  now  have 
great  pleasure  in  giving  to  the  photographic  press  for  the  benefit  of 
all  whom  it  may  concern.  The  wet  process  yields  so  much  more  for 
the  labour  bestowed  than  the  dry,  that  before  the  good  ship  is  aban¬ 
doned,  as  I  am  afraid  she  will  be,  by  the  amateur  photographer  let 
us  see  if  we  cannot  lighten  her.  F.  Howard. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  we  ought  to  premise  that  the  tent  here 
described  with  so  much  minuteness  is  not  adapted  for  a  tyro  who  is 
inexperienced  in  photographic  manipulation.  Such  an  one  would 
almost  certainly  make  a  mess  of  the  inside  of  the  tent  by  spilling 
the  developer  all  over  it,  and,  probably,  allowing  a  considerable 
portion  to  obtain  access  to  the  silver  bath ;  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
neat  operator  not  a  single  drop  would  be  spilt,  and  no  hitch  whatever 
be  found  to  occur. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  COMMERCIAL  AND  OTHER 
DRY  PLATES. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  a  detailed  account  of 
some  further  trials  made  by  him  of  several  commercial  dry  plates, 
these  being  the  plates  sold  respectively  by  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate 
Company,  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Solomon.  The  last 
two  firms  are  the  agents  respectively  of  the  Russell  and  the  Wortley 
plates.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  a  package  of  plates  prepared 
by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  formula  with  cochineal  preservative ;  a  plate 
prepared  by  bromised  collodion  and  a  bath,  with  a  Blair- Adams  pre¬ 
servative;  a  few  plates  with  collodion  supplied  by  the  Liverpool 
Dry  Plate  Company,  and  an  alkaline  gum  and  tannin  bath.  We, 
together  with  Mr.  Gough,  were  present  during  the  experiments  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  can  vouch  for  the  fairness  with  which  the  trial  was 
conducted,  each  half  of  each  plate  receiving  the  exposures  of  the 
same  lens.  We  give  the  rest  in  Mr.  Stillman’s  own  language : — 
Me.  J.  T.  Taylor  brought  with  him  a  couple  of  plates  he  had 
received  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  just  before  starting  for  my 
house.  On  this  occasion  we  did  not  make  an  actual  trial  of  wet 
collodion,  but,  taking  a  subject  in  which  there  were  great  extremes 
of  light  and  shade  with  a  Steinheil  lens  stopped  down  to  54,  and  a 
X  4^-  plate  with  binocular  arrangement,  we  guessed  at  a  wet  collo¬ 
dion  as  fifteen  seconds,  and  gave  each  plate  fifteen  and  thirty  seconds 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  Mr.  Gough  timing  and  I  working  the  shutter 
and  slide.  The  result  was  as  follows : — 

Tha  special  Wortley  plate  brought  by  Mr.  Taylor  was  amply  ex 
posed  at  fifteen  seconds,  and  developed  clear  and  with  full  intensity 
without  difficulty,  making  an  admirable  negative.  The  Wortley 
plate  from  my  package  (which  I  have  had  nearly  two  weeks  in  the 
house,  but  always  in  the  original  package)  was  much  less  rapid,  and 
refused  in  the  fifteen  seconds’  half  to  come  up  to  printing  den¬ 
sity  with  alkaline  developer,  however  pushed,  and  showed  evident 
signs  of  reduction  of  the  free  nitrate.  The  thirty  seconds’  half 
seemed  fully  exposed ;  the  other  too  little. 

The  Russell  was  equally  sensitive  with  the  Solomon  Wortley  plate, 
was  perfectly  clear  and  intense  under  alkaline  development,  and  gave 
of  all  the  series  (after  the  special  Wortley)  the  best  negative,  although 
the  development  had  been  according  to  the  directions  accompanying 
the  Wortley  plates,  and  was  not  the  most  favourable  for  clearness 
with  the  Russell  plates,  it  being  judged  best  to  follow  the  same 
formula  with  all  the  plates.  The  next  in  order  of  exposure,  and  the 
best  in  evenness  and  freedom  from  marks  of  any  kind,  was  the  Liver¬ 
pool  collodion  bath  plate,  though  slower  than  the  others  a  little,  the 
Liverpool  emulsion  plate  being  distanced  in  exposure,  but  very  clean 
and  equal,  even  when  forced  with  strong  ammonia.  The  Lea  plate 
fogged. 

We  next  took  two  plates  of  each,  and  gave  with  the  second  stop 
of  the  lens  two,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  seconds  successively,  and 
followed  the  same  development.  The  two  seconds’  exposure  Mr. 
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Gough  judged  to  be  a  short  one  for  wet  collodion,  the  day  being  well 
advanced.  Both  the  two  and  five  seconds’  exposures  gave  faint 
images  and  fog  on  all  the  plates ;  of  the  ten  and  twenty  seconds’  the 
Russell  plate  was  clearest  and  most  intense,  the  Wortley  plates 
showing  signs  of  over-keeping.  All  the  others  were  “  behind  time.” 

The  next  week  I  had  hoped  for  the  company  of  Dr.  Mann  and 
Mr.  Whiting,  but  neither  being  able  to  join  me  I  tried  a  series  of 
experiments  alone.  I  began  with  a  wet  plate  with  ten  seconds  of  a 
rapid  rectilinear  No.  3  stop.  The  dry  plates  were  Wortley’s,  of  the 
same  package  as  before ;  C.arey  Lea,  prepared  by  myself  with  suffi¬ 
cient  washing  to  make  a  good  keeping  plate — i.e.,  two  waters  with 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes’  soaking  and  a  rinse,  and  ten  minutes  in  the 
preservative  bath;  the  Russell  (same  package  as  before),  Liverpool 
emulsion,  and  Liverpool  bath  plates. 

I  exposed  one  series  with  the  time  of  the  wet  plate,  and  found  this 
better  than  any  of  the  dry  plates.  The  door  of  the  dark  room  was 
carelessly  opened  on  me  while  developing  the  Russell  plate,  which, 
in  consequence,  was  fogged.  The  light  passing  off  my  subject,  I 
changed  it  for  the  same  as  that  of  the  former  trial — the  front  of  my 
house  with  the  sun  on  it,  and  the  drawing-room  windows  open,  so  as 
to  get  details  inside.  Five  seconds  of  No.  2  stop  proved  quite 
enough  for  the  wet  plate  (developer  of  ammonia-sulphate  of  iron 
kept  three  months,  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  but  in  this  case  with 
a  few  grains  fresh  iron  added,  making  it  about  thirty  grains  per 
ounce).  None  of  the  dry  plates  approached  it  with  the  same  expo¬ 
sure,  the  Wortley  plate  being  a  trifle  the  quickest,  but  fogging  under 
the  forcing,  and  refusing  density.  The  Russell  plate  also  fogged, 
but  acquired  density  readily.  The  Carey  Lea  plate  was  the  best 
negative  of  this  series.  The  difference  in  sensitiveness  of  the  three 
vi kb,  very  slight,  and  only  appreciable  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  interior  of  the  drawing-room  seen  through  the  window. 

I  then  tried  a  series  of  the  same  dry  plates  on  the  same  subject, 
with  twenty  seconds’  exposure,  and  same  lens  and  stop.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  others,  the  Wortley  plate  showed  a  trifle  more  sensitiveness, 
but  was  unequal  and  wanting  in  intensity;  the  Russell  plate  was 
fogged  and  intense ;  the  Carey  Lea  clear  and  without  a  spot  or  stain. 
But  not  one  of  them,  even  at  twenty  seconds,  showed  more  of  the 
details  in  the  room  than  the  wet  at  five  seconds. 

These  results  showed  what  I  had  expected— that  a  film  with  much 
free  silver  deteriorates  and  becomes  spotty,  and  intensifies  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  except  when  new.  The  Carey  Lea  plates,  which  on  the  second 
trial  were  free  from  any  fog  or  stain,  had  only  been  made  three  or 
four  days,  and  could  hardly  be  put  in  comparison,  therefore,  with 
the  others,  which  were  taken  from  the  stock  obtained  commercially, 
but  as  the  development  was  the  same  to  the  least  particular  in  all 
the  cases,  and  that  according  to  the  Wortley  formula,  the  perfect 
clearness  of  the  Lea  plates  showed  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the 
development ;  and  I  must  also  say  for  the  Russell  plates  that  I  have 
always  found  them  veil  unless  the  development  began  with  bromide 
without  adding  ammonia— a  development  which  may  diminish  the 
effect  of  the  exposure,  but  certainly  preserves  the  plate  from  fog. 

In  all  the  cases,  in  fact,  in  which  fog  occurred  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  it  would  have  been  possible,  probably,  to  have  avoided  it  by 
following  the  directions  for  the  Russell  plates,  sacrificing  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  clearness;  but,  so  long  as  the  same  treatment  was  given 
to  all,  and  that  the  most  favourable  to  quickness  in  the  plate,  the 
comparison  was  impartial.  In  the  special  Wortley  plate  there  was 
no  fog  or  marking  of  any  kind,  but  in  the  others  peculiar  markings 
were  almost  invariable,  and  such  as  I  have  found  only  in  plates  with 
free  nitrate  of  silver.  The  markings  of  the  Russell  plates,  when  they 
occur,  were  equally  peculiar,  and  as  evidently  from  imperfect  films, 
being  either  comets  or  specks  of  intensity  apparently  from  imperfect 
filtration. 

The  longest-exposed  of  the  Wortley  plates  gave  the  most  trouble 
to  intensify,  which  accords  exactly  with  what  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea 
says — that  over-allowance  of  free  nitrate  makes  films  more  sensitive, 
but  more  difficult  to  intensify  when  over-exposed.  The  question  of 
the  keeping  quality  of  films  containing  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
free  nitrate,  with  whatever  preservative,  is  hardly  a  question ;  and  I 
am  convinced  more  and  more  of  the  exactitude  of  what  I  said  in  my 
paper  on  Commercial  Dry  Plates — that  we  must  sacrifice  either 
rapidity  or  durability  and  reliability.  I  have  never  made  or  seen 
any  experiment  which  will  justify  any  other  conclusion,  and  my  own 
experiments  with  dry  plates  amount  to  thousands  by  all  the  known 
processes  (except  coffee  and  tea,  which  I  never  tried,  regarding  them 
as  essentially  tannin  processes). 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Bolton’s  letter  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  for  June  28th  seems  to  me  full  of  impor¬ 
tance,  and  in  its  view  of  the  office  of  nitrate  of  silver  accords  with 
a  conclusion  expressed  by  me  in  the  above-mentioned  paper.  I  have 
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long  felt  that,  while  there  is  a  decided  value  in  a  sliyht  surplus  of 
nitrate  in  an  emulsion,  the  real  and  only  value  of  a  larye  surplus 
is  in  the  effect  it  leaves  on  the  structure  of  the  film  when  freed  from 
this  surplus.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Bolton’s  hint  is  the  real  scientific 
direction  to  our  best  results,  that  when  we  find  the  means  of 
forming  a  pyroxylate  of  silver  of  the  best  and  most  impressible  kind 
we  shall  find  the  true  solution  of  the  dry-process  problem,  and  that 
no  more  free  silver  is  really  necessary  to  the  most  rapid  results  than 
that  infinitesimal  element  required  to  exclude  every  other  “free  ’ 
element  and  leave  a  clear  field  for  the  “accelerating ”  influence  of 
the  silver  in  combination.  I  think  Mr.  Sutton’s  bath  experiments 
prove  this  conclusively,  and  the  coincidence  of  his  views  with  those 
of  Mr.  Bolton  on  the  question  of  the  true  character  of  preservatives, 
viz.,  retarding  agents,  ought  to  assure  us  that  our  efforts  should  be 
towards  simplicity  rather  than  complication  of  our  formulae. 

And,  en passant,  may  I  inquire  what  “saturation  of  collodion  with 
nitrate  of  silver”  means?  We  have  loose  words  enough  now  in 
the  vocabulary  of  photographic  chemistry  without  such  vague  and 
inconsiderate  expressions,  making  “confusion  worse  confounded.”  My 
experience  in  collodion  assures  me  that  a  collodion  made  with 
absolute  alcohol  and  the  purest  ether  will  hold  no  appreciable 
quantity  of  nitrate — that  is,  that  saturation  means  a  small  portion  of 
a  grain ;  and  as  we  use  a  collodion  containing  more  or  less  water  we 
may  add  more  or  less  silver. 

I  send  you  the  negatives  taken  during  the  last  trial,  as  well  as  the 
most  marked  of  those  made  at  the  first.  W.  J.  Stillman. 

We  have  only  to  add  to  the  above  the  announcement  that  all  the 
negatives  referred  to  are  at  present  in  our  office,  where  they  may  be 
seen  properly  labelled ;  and  no  one  can  inspect  them  without  feeling 
that  in  the  dry  plates  of  commerce  we  have  now  the  means  of 
obtaining  negatives  with  a  very  brief  exposure  indeed.  The  prac¬ 
tical  lesson  is — that  it  is  always  best  to  give  a  full  exposure. 


A  few  days  ago,  when  visiting  the  studio  of  a  friend,  we  were  shown 
a  very  fair  collodion  positive  produced  in  the  following  way: — A 
plate  was  sensitised  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  exposed  under  a 
negative  to  the  light  passing  through  the  yellow  glass  of  the  dark 
room.  After  two  minutes’  exposure  the  developer  was  applied  and 
the  image  above  referred  to  obtained.  Such  testimony  to  the  value 
of  a  “  non-actinic  ”  window  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

No.  I. 

In  the  early  days  of  photography,  when  photographic  printing  on 
plain  paper  with  salts  of  silver  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception, 
more  attention  was  given  than  at  present  to  the  variations  in  the 
colour  and  character  of  the  prints  caused  by  the  use  of  different 
chlorides  in  salting,  though  even  then  the  number  of  chlorides  tried 
seems  to  have  been  very  limited.  After  albumenised  paper  came 
into  use  it  has  been  the  custom  to  dissolve  the  chloride  in  the 
albumen  before  coating  the  paper,  and  the  salts  tried  have  been 
limited  chiefly  to  two  or  three,  such  as  chloride  of  ammonium, 
chloride  of  barium,  and  chloride  of  potassium.  It,  therefore,  may 
be  useful  to  photographers  to  know  what  results  in  the  shape  of 
colour,  depth,  and  brilliancy  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  chlorides 
not  ordinarily  employed  in  photographic  printing,  the  said  chlorides 
being  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  organic  matter  in  the  shape  of 
albumen. 

Albumenised  paper  can  easily  be  made  for  sale  with  no  chloride 
in  the  albumen,  so  that  the  photographer  who  does  not  mind  the 
trouble  of  floating  the  paper  on  one  more  solution  than  usual  may 
have  a  great  power  in  his  hands  of  varying  the  character  of  his 
prints,  instead  of  being  tied  down  to  a  great  extent  by  the  uniform 
salting  solution  used  by  the  manufacturer  of  ordinary  paper.  More¬ 
over,  by  keeping  the  chloride  of  silver  well  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper  the  pictures  ought  to  be  more  brilliant,  and  prints  taken  on 
the  surface  of  coagulated  albumen  are  alleged  to  be  more  permanent 
than  those  taken  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  was  not  the  question  of 
permanency  which  induced  me  to  undertake  the  experiments  I  am 
about  to  describe ;  nevertheless  I  should  like  to  know  whether,  as  I 
have  just  been  told  by  a  maker  of  albumenised  paper,  it  is  a  recog¬ 
nised  fact  that  prints  taken  on  the  surface  of  coagulated  albumen 
are  far  more  imperishable  than  those  taken  upon  albumen  which  is 
not  coagulated  until  floated  upon  the  silver  sensitising  solution.  _ 

Supposing  that  a  surface  of  coagulated  albumen  were  obtained 
•  as  insensible  to  chemical  action  as  a  surface  of  glass,  prints  taken 
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upon  it  would,  of  course,  be  wanting  in  vigour  and  beauty,  for  it  is 
essential  that  a  certain  proportion  of  organic  matter  shall  be  present 
with  the  chloride  of  silver  to  get  the  richest  pictures.  Taking  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  I  resolved  to  try  what  pictorial 
results  could  be  obtained  by  the  separate  use  of  a  great  number  of 
chlorides  in  varying  proportions,  in  contact  with  a  little  organic 
matter,  upon  a  surface  of  insoluble  white  albumen.  Insoluble 
albumenised  paper  has  been  tried  before  this  by  many  experimen¬ 
talists,  but  in  all  the  records  I  can  find  the  paper  differed  in  no 
respect  from  that  in  ordinary  use ;  the  albumen  was  salted  with  one 
of  the  usual  chlorides,  and  the  whole  rendered  insoluble  after  its 
application  to  the  paper. 

The  first  step,  then,  was  to  take  some  paper  prepared  with  pure 
albumen  and  to  coagulate  the  latter.  This  is  usually  done  by 
steaming ;  but  for  various  reasons  it  appeared  probable  that  my  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  best  answered  by  the  employment  of  a  chemical 
method.  One  plan  often  used  in  former  days  was  the  soaking  of  the 
paper  in  strong  alcohol.  This,  however,  I  find  by  experiment,  does 
not  coagulate  a  film  of  dried  albumen  to  the  extent  ordinarily  sup¬ 
posed  ;  the  paper  comes  out  of  the  alcohol  with  as  good  a  surface  as 
when  put  in  it,  and  if  then  floated  on  nitrate  of  silver  it  still 
preserves  its  polished  surface  intact ;  and  those  who  used  paper  in 
this  way  supposed  that  they  floated  a  coagulated  film  of  albumen  on 
the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  If  albumenised  paper,  after  being  im¬ 
mersed  for  two  minutes  in  absolute  alcohol  and  dried,  be  then 
floated  for  three  minutes  upon  pure  water,  instead  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  albumen  will  dissolve,  and  a  surface 
very  nearly  as  rough  as  plain  paper  will  be  left.  Therefore,  in 
many  of  the  earlier  experiments  in  this  direction  it  was  really  the 
silver  bath  which  coagulated  the  albumen  as  usual,  and  not  the 
alcohol,  as  supposed.  I  find  that  time  has  an  influence  on  the 
coagulation  of  dried  films  of  albumen  by  means  of  alcohol;  albu¬ 
menised  paper  soaked  for  half-an-hour  in  absolute  alcohol  and  then 
dried  loses  its  glossy  surface  to  a  less  extent  when  floated  for  three 
minutes  on  water  than  does  paper  which  has  been  soaked  in  the 
alcohol  for  two  minutes  only.  Still,  even  after  the  more  prolonged 
soaking,  nearly  all  the  albumen  is  dissolved  off  the  paper  by  the  water. 

When  albumenised  paper  has  to  be  floated  upon  weak  watery 
solutions  of  chlorides,  instead  of  upon  a  strong  nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
the  previous  coagulation  of  the  albumen  must  be  complete  or  failure 
will  result. 

The  unexpectedly  inefficient  action  of  alcohol  induced  me  to  try 
other  methods.  Carbolic  acid  has  a  wonderful  power  of  coagulating 
albumen ;  moreover,  as  it  was  cheap  and  soluble  in  water  to  some 
extent,  it  seemed  to  be  just  the  thing  required.  Further :  it  has 
remarkable  influence  in  preserving  meat,  timber,  and  organic  sub¬ 
stances  of  all  kinds  from  decay,  so  that  prints  taken  upon  albumenised 
paper  which  had  been  soaked  in  carbolic  acid  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  more  permanent  than  usual. 

Accordingly,  I  took  some  pure  crystallised  carbolic  acid,  warmed 
it  to  render  it  liquid,  and  let  three  or  four  drops  fall  into  two  ounces 
of  warm  water,  in  which  they  dissolved.  When  cold  some  albu¬ 
menised  paper  was  soaked  in  the  solution  for  two  minutes,  and  dried. 
When  afterwards  floated  on  water,  all  the  albumen  dissolved  off ;  it 
had  not  been  rendered  insoluble. 

Next  I  tried  a  saturated  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water.  The 
acid  was  warmed  as  before,  and  I  added  about  ten  drops  at  a  time  to 
three  ounces  of  hot  water,  with  constant  shaking.  Water  will  not 
dissolve  much,  and  the  point  of  saturation  is  easily  seen,  because 
directly  it  is  passed  the  solution,  instead  of  being  clear  and  bright, 
becomes  milky.  The  addition  of  a  little  more  warm  water  at  once 
takes  up  the  surplus  and  gets  rid  of  the  milkiness. 

This  watery  solution  has  infinitely  more  power  than  alcohol  in 
coagulating  dried  albumen ;  about  five  minutes’  soaking  of  the  paper 
is  sufficient.  The  behaviour  of  the  dried  coagulated  film  to  water 
afterwards  is  very  peculiar.  On  floating  the  paper  on  water  the 
liquid  at  once  penetrates  the  albumen  without  dissolving  it,  and 
soaks  the  paper  through  to  the  back  just  as  if  it  had  been  blotting- 
paper.  It  has  a  repellent  as  well  as  an  absorbent  action,  for  the 
water  flows  over  the  albumen  as  if  the  surface  were  slightly  greasy. 
Both  these  actions  may  be  due  to  carbolic  acid  left  in  the  paper,  but 
two  days’  drying  is  too  short  a  time  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  of  its  well- 
known  smell.  Two  hours’  warming  in  an  oven  did  not  deprive  the 
paper  of  the  smell  of  the  carbolic  acid,  or  prevent  the  effects  just 
stated  when  floated  upon  water. 

A  saturated  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  water  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
some  use  in  those  dry-plate  processes  in  which  albumen  is  used ;  it 
would  coagulate  the  albumen  as  well  as  the  hot  water  used  in  Dr. 
Ryley’s  process,  and  would,  probably,  permit  the  developing  solutions 
to  penetrate  the  film  like  a  sponge. 


It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  coagulate  albumen  by  chemical  means 
for  photographic  printing  purposes,  and,  in  the  past,  many  photo¬ 
graphers,  who  thought  they  were  using  coagulated  albumen,  were 
deceived  by  the  fact  that  they  afterwards  floated  their  papers  on 
nitrate  of  silver,  instead  of  first  trying  them  upon  pure  water,  to 
determine  whether  there  had  been  a  real  coagulation  of  the  dried 
albumen  by  the  alcohol. 

,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  once  read  a  paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Photographic  Society  in  which  he  told  how  a  friend  of  his  had 
coagulated  albumenised  paper  by  steaming.  He  provided  a  box 
rather  larger  than  the  sheets  of  paper  to  be  operated  on,  fitted  with 
catches  to  hold  the  sheets.  The  box  was  lined  inside  with  flannel, 
and  all  round  were  many  holes  about  an  inch  in  diameter;  the 
sheets  hung  freely  inside  the  box  without  touching  each  other.  The 
box,  being  filled  with  sheets,  was  placed  in  a  steam  chamber,  and 
a  jet  of  steam  admitted ;  the  chamber  had  been  previously  heated  by 
steam,  and  the  steam  was  allowed  to  enter  the  chest  at  a  pressure  of 
thirty  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  In  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
seconds  the  paper  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  insoluble  for  most 
purposes.  Mr  Davies  said : — 

“There  are,  however,  degrees  of  insolubility,  for  while  100  seconds 
enable  the  albumenised  paper  to  be  silvered  as  easily  and  quickly  as  the 
common  paper,  yet  if  it  be  continued  for  five  minutes  or  more  the  albu¬ 
men  becomes  so  very  insoluble  as  nearly  to  refuse  the  silver  in  sensi¬ 
tising;  and  I  believe,  although  it  has  not  been  tried  to  such  an  extent, 
that  thirteen  minutes  would  render  it  so  insoluble  that  the  silver  would 
have  no  effect  whatever.” 

Mr.  Davies  says  in  addition  : — 

“  After  sensitising  it  will  keep  in  good  condition  twice  or  three  times 
the  period  that  ordinary  paper  will,  and  it  has  this  great  advantage  that 
it  never  discolours  the  printing  bath.  There  is  a  portion  of  bath  here 
which  was  made  up  six  weeks  ago,  and  which  has  been  used  regularly 
— has  never  been  treated  with  kaolin,  or  citric  acid,  or  boiling,  or  any 
of  the  remedies  for  the  cure  of  the  black,  muddy  state  the  ordinary 
silver  bath  gets  into.  (You  see  it  is  as  clear  and  limpid  as  when  first 
made,  and  so  it  will  continue  to  the  last  drop.  It  was  made  at  first  at 
thirty-seven  grains,  and  the  most  peculiar  thing  is  that  it  seems  not  to 
lose  its  strength  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  other  bath  does.  This  may 
be  open  to  question,  but  I  state  with  certainty  that  from  the  time  the 
bath  (one  quart)  is  made  up  till  it  is  finished  it  never  needs  and  never 
gets  a  single  crystal  of  silver  added  to  its  strength.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in  steaming  as  in  soaking 
time  is  an  element  in  the  coagulation  of  dried  albumen,  and  it  is 
probable  that  by  both  methods  the  coagulation  may  be  carried  too 
far.  Still,  when  the  paper  has  to  be  floated  on  weak  salts  of  the 
alkalies  instead  of  upon  strong  nitrate  of  silver,  the  preparatory 
coagulating  process  must  be  carried  much  further.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  difficulties  my  plan  has  been  to  dissolve  the  soluble  chlorides 
in  strong  alcohol,  by  which  method  the  surface  of  albumen  is  not 
dissolved,  though  it  is  but  partially  coagulated,  and  thus  papers  are 
prepared  ready  for  floating  upon  nitrate  of  silver. 

William  H.  Harrison. 


ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  EMULSION  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  Dry-Plate  Club.] 

After  I  had  read  my  paper  on  the  use  of  uranium  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  a  member  present  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  I  had  said  that  our  thanks 
were  due  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  among  others,  I  had  omitted  to  notice 
the  claims  of  Capt.  Dixon  and  M.  Gaudin,  who  had  worked  emulsion 
photography  and  published  their  researches  three  years  previously. 
As  emulsions  are  now  so  much  used  for  the  preparation  of  dry  plates, 
I  have  thought  that  one  of  our  Dry-Plate  Club  evenings  may  be  use¬ 
fully  occupied  with  a  discussion  on  their  history. 

In  examining  the  records  bearing  upon  the  point,  we  find  first 
a  proposal  by  M.  Bellini,  in  1860,  to  use  an  emulsion  containing 
iodide,  bromide,  and  lactate  of  silver;  then  a  patent  taken  out  in 
1861  by  Capt.  H.  Dixon,  the  specification  thereof  being  couched  in 
the  following  terms : — 

“  29 th  April,  1861  (No.  1,074).— I,  Henry  Dixon,  of  No.  8,  Park  End, 
Sydenham,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  a  captain  in  Her  Majesty’s  Indian 
army,  do  hereby  declare  the  nature  of  the  said  invention  for  ‘  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Photography’  to  be  as  follows  This  invention  consists  in 
mixing  nitrate  of  silver  with  collodion  or  other  coating  medium  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  in  the  proportion  of  about  five  grains  of 
silver  to  each  ounce  of  collodion  or  other  coating  medium.  The  mode 
ordinarily  practised  for  coating  plates  of  glass  with  collodion  or  other 
coating  medium  has  been  first  to  pour  the  prepared  collodion  on  the 
plate,  and  then  to  immerse  it  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  to  coat  it  with 
silver.  Now  the  intention  of  this  invention  is  to  dispense  with  the  use 
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of  said  bath,  by  mixing  silver  with  the  collodion  or  other  coating 
medium,  so  that  after  pouring  the  collodion  or  other  coating  compound 
on  the  plate  intended  to  receive  the  picture,  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
wash  the  plate  in  water  to  remove  the  grease  therefrom.  The  plate  is 
then  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera.  The  usual  developing  solutions 
may  be  employed.  By  this  invention  the  numerous  objections  attending 
the  use  of  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the 
process  rendered  more  certain,  convenient,  and  considerably  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  heretofore.’> 

About  the  same  period  (viz.,  1861)  M.  Gaudin  published  in  La 
Lumiere,  a  French  scientific  paper,  a  series  of  experiments  with  a 
compound  which  he  called  photogene,  and  which  consisted  of  a  col¬ 
lodion  sensitised  by  mixing  in  it  an  iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver.  M. 
Gaudin  even  at  that  time  speaks  most  confidently  of  the  value  of  the 
emulsion  process,  and  says  without  any  hesitation  that  an  emulsion 
must  eventually  supersede  the  silver  bath ;  and  as  he  goes  into  great 
detail  in  speaking  of  the  negatives  which  he  obtained,  the  exposure 
required,  the  character  of  the  negatives,  &c.,  &c.,  we  may  feel  sure 
that  he  obtained  practical  results  with  the  process.  I  have  taken 
care  to  repeat  his  experiment  by  making  an  iodide  emulsion,  and 
find  that  by  using  proper  precautions  an  iodide  of  silver  will  emulsify 
perfectly  and  yield  excellent  negatives. 

In  the  Photographic  News  of  the  23rd  August,  1861,  there  is  a 
paper  translated  from  La  Lumiere,  going  fully  into  the  subject.  In 
this  paper  M.  Gaudin  speaks  of  his  photogene  as  “  containing  iodide 
of  silver  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,”  and  says  that  it  is  sometimes 
as  sensitive  as  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process.  M.  Gaudin  gives 
minute  details  as  to  the  preparation  of  his  emulsion,  among  which  we 
find  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  hot  alcohol  with  a  few  drops 
of  water.  It  is  also  very  remarkable  how  thoroughly  M.  Gaudin  was 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  using  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
make  his  emulsion  of  any  good.  Throughout  his  writings  he  insists 
on  this  point,  and,  after  detailing  the  method  of  preparing  the  photo¬ 
gene,  he  says : — “  As  soon  as  the  mixture  when  spread  on  glass 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous  film  of  excited  iodised  col¬ 
lodion  it  is  ready  for  use,  provided  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  in  excess.” 
The  great  stress  that  he  laid  upon  the  latter  condition  is  shown  by 
his  pointing  out  clearly  how  workers  would  know  whether  they  had 
got  it  or  not,  in  the  following  words  : — 

“To  try  this  you  must  make  an  experiment  upon  paper  thus  : — 
Spread  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  some  of  the  photogene  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  upon  glass  ;  when  the  paper  is  dry,  lay  a  negative  upon  it  and 
expose  it  rapidly  to  diffused  light.  If  the  nitrate  is  in  excess  an  intense 
black  can  be  quickly  developed  upon  the  paper  with  a  little  weak 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver — otherwise  the  compound  is  worthless — and  you 
must  continue  shaking  the  bottle  and  adding  the  silver  as  before.” 

Thus,  then,  M.  Gaudin,  in  1861,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
taking  negatives  with  collodio -iodide  of  silver  containing,  as  a 
necessity  of  successful  work,  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  his 
articles  on  the  subject  in  La  Lumiere,  giving  details  of  his  work, 
were  translated  and  published  in  various  articles  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  and  Photographic  News  in  1861. 

Emulsion  photography  appears  to  have  rested  till  September, 
1864,  when  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  giving 
a  formula  for  the  use  of  eollodio-bromide  of  silver.  Now,  in  order 
that  we  may  carefully  apportion  the  amount  of  credit  due  to  ex¬ 
perimentalists  with  this  process,  I  must  ask  you  to  peruse  most 
carefully  the  following  facts  : — 

In  the  paper  I  have  just  alluded  to  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton 
propose  the  following  formula 

Alcohol  .  £  ounce. 

Ether . .  ^  ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium  .  3  grains. 

Pyroxyline . .  2  „ 

To  sensitise  this  collodion  dissolve  four  grains  of  silver  in  two 
minims  of  distilled  water,  and  add  the  collodion  to  the  silver. 

Now,  this  formula  is  absolutely  and  entirely  useless,  and  every 
one  who  has  worked  even  in  the  smallest  way  at  emulsion  photo¬ 
graphy  well  knows  that  a  collodion  containing  three  grains  of  bro¬ 
mide  and  four  grains  of  silver  is  not  capable  of  producing  a  good 
negative.  This  fact,  indeed,  had  struck  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton, 
for  in  that  very  paper  they  complain  of  the  “  extremely  blue  trans¬ 
parency  and  thinness  of  the  film.”  After  the  publication  of  this 
paper  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  appears  to  have  dropped  entirely  out  of  any 
connection  with  the  process,  and  the  above  useless  formula  appears 
to  have  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Sayce  alone,  with  a  view  to  rendering 
it  practically  workable. 

On  the  16th  of  September  Mr.  Sayce  (no  longer  assisted  by  Mr. 
Bolton,  but  working  by  himself  and  writing  in  his  own  name  alone) 


has  a  short  letter  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  on 
the  subject,  and  on  the  23rd  of  September  Mr.  Sayce  again  writea, 
and  now,  after  his  additional  work,  gives  us  a  practical  and  sound 
formula  for  the  working  of  eollodio-bromide.  From  this  formula  of 


Mr.  Sayce,  which  runs  as  follows — 

Collodion  .  l  ounce, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium  .  6  grains, 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  10  „ 


may  be  dated  the  publication  of  a  practical  formula  for  eollodio- 
bromide,  and  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Sayce’s  formula  of  six  grains  of  bromide  and  ten 
grains  of  silver  and  of  the  one  published  a  fortnight  before,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Bolton  seems  to  have  had  a  part,  is  exactly  the  difference 
of  one — i.e.,  the  one  published  on  the  9th  of  September — being  a  use¬ 
less  formula  and  the  other  produced  by  Mr.  Sayce  alone,  published 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  being  workable  and  good. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce’s  formula  of — 

Collodion  .  l  ounce, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium  .  6  grains, 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  10  „ 

I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
formula,  as  published  in  1870,  is  an  exact  counterpart  thereof, 
namely — 

Collodion  .  l  ounce. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  .  6  grains. 

„  ammonium  .  1  grain. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  10  grains. 

Nine  only  of  silver  in  summer. 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Sayce,  when  he  published,  says  we  are 
using  a  collodion  containing  no  excess  of  silver,  while  Mr.  Lea, 
publishing  many  years  later  identically  the  same  proportions  of  bro¬ 
mide  to  silver  and  superadding  a  small  proportion  of  chloride,  in¬ 
sists  as  strongly  as  M.  Gaudin  had  done  nine  years  before  on  the 
necessity  of  the  emulsion  containing  an  excess  of  silver.  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sayce 
may  have  used  the  salt  of  ammonium  in  larger  proportion  than  that  of 
cadmium,  in  which  case  the  higher  atomic  weight  of  the  former 
would  have  made  all  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  silver  left  free 
in  the  emulsion. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much  about  what  has  occurred 
in  emulsion  photography  since  1864 ;  but  I  may  mention  that,  in 
1865,  Mr.  Sayce  wrote  a  long  article  in  the  photographic  journals 
about  photography  without  a  silver  bath,  in  which  he  again  increased 
the  amount  of  bromide  and  silver,  using  eight  grains  of  the  former  and 
twelve  grains  of  the  latter.  In  this  article  Mr.  Sayce  goes  most 
carefully  into  the  whole  subject,  points  out  how  to  use  the  emulsion 
wet  with  iron  development,  and  gives  all  the  necessary  formulae  for 
the  preparation  of  dry  plates  to  be  developed  by  an  alkaline  developer. 
The  discussions  which  have  taken  place  since  are  so  fresh  in  your 
memory  that  I  will  content  myself  with  reminding  you  that  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea  has  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  while  Mr.  Dawson  declared  that  such  a  process  was  un¬ 
workable. 

Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  to  whose  labours  and  writings  we  are  much 
indebted,  began  by  advocating  an  excess  of  bromide ;  but  in  formulae 
of  which  he  has  lately  been  so  kind  as  to  give  me  particulars,  and  in 
which  he  uses  lactate  of  silver  in  addition  to  bromide,  I  find  that  he 
uses  an  excess  of  silver  in  his  emulsion,  which  Canon  Beechey  and 
other  advanced  workers  also  do. 

When,  then,  we  sum  up  the  history  of  emulsion  photography  in  its 
earlier  years,  we  find  that  Capt.  Dixon,  in  1861,  published  the  use  of 
an  emulsion  made  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  bromo- 
iodised  collodion,  M.  Gaudin  at  the  same  time  publishing  the  details 
of  an  emulsion  containing  iodide  and  chloride  of  silver,  and  in  which 
he  strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  having  the  silver  in  excess, 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  compound  is  worthless  if  it  is  not  so. 

In  1864  the  names  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  are 
appended  to  a  formula  for  an  emulsion  containing  three  grains  of 
bromide  and  four  grains  of  silver,  but  which  is  practically  useless  in 
actual  work;  while  Mr.  Sayce,  continuing  his  experiments  alone, 
arrives,  after  much  labour,  at  the  publication  of  a  very  definite  for¬ 
mula  for  emulsion  work,  and  one  capable  of  giving  an  excellent 
negative. 

I  feel,  then,  that  though  the  claims  of  M.  Bellini,  Capt.  Dixon, 
and  M.  Gaudin  as  to  prior  publication  are  undoubted,  and  that  M. 
Gaudin  most  strongly  advocates  an  excess  of  silver,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said  of  late  years,  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Sayce 
(whose  sole  idea,  by-the-bye,  it  was  that  bromide  should  be  the  only 
salt  used  in  an  emulsion)  for  having  worked  out  and  given  us  a  defi¬ 
nite  formula,  and  for  having,  so  to  speak,  placed  eollodio-bromide 
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upon  a  sound  and  workable  basis ;  and  I  consider  that  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  cause  of  photographic  advance  that  though  Mr.  Bolton  was 
content  with  the  part  publication  of  a  useless  formula,  Mr.  Sayce 
saw  where  its  errors  lay,  and  resolved  to  bring  out  a  formula  that 
could  be  worked  in  lieu  of  one  which  was  practically  of  no  use. 

It  may  possibly  be  that  I  have  omitted  to  notice  some  publications 
bearing  on  this  subject ;  but,  as  this  paper  is  only  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  photography,  I  may  at  some  future  time  return  to  the 
subject.  Among  others  who  have  written  to  me  on  the  subject,  I 
have  to  thank  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  for  an  interesting  communication  on 
the  early  history  of  collodio-bromide. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lieut.-Col. 

- ♦— - 

WHAT  IS  FINE  ART?  DOES  IT  INCLUDE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY  ? 

(ADDITIONAL  PAPER.)* 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

My  former  paper  had  to  be  curtailed  to  suit  the  arrangements  of  “the 
old  despot,  Time.”  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  further  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  ideas  therein  expressed,  and  in  doing  so  hope  to  meet  all  the 
objections  that  have  been  brought  against  them. 

If  Mr.  Ross  could  have  found  time  to  have  brought  before  us  the 
principles  on  which  Ms  opinions  are  founded,  or  to  have  attacked  the 
principles  on  which  mine  are  founded,  there  would  have  been  more  room 
for  conflict,  and  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  have  had  a  passage  at 
arms  with  so  able  and  courteous  an  opponent. 

The  divisions  on  which  I  would  say  a  few  words  are— 1st.  In  order 
to  represent  the  true  idea  of  nature  the  artist  must,  in  a  measure, 
depart  from  nature.  2nd.  Fine  art  adds  to  art  a  character  of  the 
universal.  3rd.  Repose  is  an  essential  element  of  fine  art.  I  shall 
not  recapitulate  the  subject  further  than  to  explain  what  I  fear  I  have 
not  made  sufficiently  clear. 

First.  To  represent  nature  we  must,  in  a  measure,  depart  from  nature. 
Imitation  is  not  representation.  Representation  is  imitation  with  a 
difference.  It  is  self-evidently  impossible  to  give,  for  instance,  an  exact 
imitation  of  a  rotund  form  on  a  flat  surface.  A  difference  must  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  give  the  flatness  the  semblance  of  rotundity.  This  difference 
in  the  imitation  constitutes  representation.  As  regards  landscape 
painting  in  connection  with  this  subject,  I  shall  merely  quote  a  few 
words  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s,  which  I  found  the  other  day  in  his 
memoir.  He  says  (page  206) : —  *  ‘  That  the  landscapes  of  Titian  and  Claude 
are  the  finest  the  world  has  known  has  been  confirmed  by  the  verdict  of 
all  who  seek  in  a  picture  not  a  mere  catalogue  of  nature’s  productions, 
but  a  reflection  of  her  larger  impressions  and  pervading  charm.”  *  * 

“  The  literal  imitation  by  the  painter  of  many  things  which,  strictly 
speaking,  were  not  only  visible  but  prominent,  would  destroy  the  spell 
of  a  remembered  scene.” 

The  portrait  painter  feels  he  must  depart  from  nature.  To  make  the 
nose  stand  out  from  the  flat  surface  he  puts  a  patch  of  shade  below  it 
such  as  the  snuff iost  mortal  seldom  exhibits.  He  exaggerates  the 
shades  of  other  features.  He  puts  an  unnatural  blueness  in  the  white 
of  the  eye  and  redness  in  the  nostrils,  and.  so  on.  We  all  remember,  of 
course,  how  the  good  Queen  Bess  commanded  her  royal  face  to  be 
painted  without  shades ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  the  august  lady’s  idea  of 
art  was  bounded  by  what  she  saw  in  her  looking-glass.  Paint  a  face 
without  shades  !  Why  the  artist’s  difficulty  lies  in  judging  what  shades 
are  to  be  introduced.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  copy  nature ;  it  is 
comparatively  difficult  to  put  nature  into  art. 

The  sculptor  gives  us  the  rotund  form ;  but  does  he  not  depart  from 
nature  ?  He  does,  and  that  so  extremely  that  he  departs  from  colour 
altogether.  It  is  true  the  sculptor  may  not  be  always  true  to  his 
function.  Did  the  eminent  sculptor,  Gibson,  advance  his  art  by  intro¬ 
ducing  his  tinted  Venus  ?  I  grant  that  by  tinting  his  statue  he  came 
nearer  to  nature ;  but  did  he  enhance  it  in  any  desirable  quality  ?  No ; 
he  merely  degraded  what  should  have  been  the  chaste  goddess  of  love 
into  a  voluptuous  courtesan.  Why,  let  me  ask,  did  the  sculptor  not 
bring  his  statue  up  to  the  full  colour  of  life  ?  Could  it  be  that  he  was 
afraid  of  being  outdone  by  Madame  Tussaud  ? 

Let  us  turn  to  that  friend  of  youth.  A  gaslight  visit  to  her  room  was 
a  treat  in  its  day,  giving  the  imagination  ample  opportunity  to  run  riot 
in  as  queer  a  collection  of  characters  as  were  ever  brought  together.  In 
fact,  the  room  is  (if  it  still  exist)  like  a  nightmare  of  history,  where, 
for  instance,  the  Virgin  Queen  confronts  George  IV.,  and  John  Knox 
meditates  beside  Burke  and  Hare.  Overwhelmed  with  the  miscellaneous 
company,  one  scarcely  knows  whether  to  exclaim— “All  flesh  is  wax  !” 
or  “All  wax  is  flesh  >”  Aided  by  the  mellowing  gaslight,  we  behold 
not  only  the  forms  but  the  actual  colours  of  life.  The  good  lady  has  cer¬ 
tainly  held  her  little  looking-glass  up  to  nature  with  extraordinary 
effect.  There  stands  George  IV.  as  large  as  life,  in  his  bond  fide  corona¬ 
tion  robes.  If  he  could  only  relax  his  regal  physiognomy  into  the  old 
*  For  first  paper  see  page  217. 


princely  simper  we  would  swear  he  was  alive.  Here  sits  an  old  gentleman 
in  a  grey  coat,  spectacles  on  nose,  turning  his  head,  and  evidently 
enjoying  the  heterogeneous  company.  We  make  a  tour  of  the  room, 
and,  on  returning,  still  find  the  old  gentleman  benignantly  studying  the 
exhibition.  We  ask  the  show  woman  who  the  old  gentleman  is,  and  if 
he  sits  there  often ;  and,  with  a  triumphant  smile,  the  lady  informs  us 
that  he  always  sits  there,  being  a  wax  image  of  the  great  Mr.  Cobbett. 
Passing  by  the  sleeping  lady— who  heaves  her  chest  so  naturally  that 
one  half  expects  to  hear  her  snore— we  turn  round  and  say  to  ourself  - 
“Here,  certainly,  is  the  completes!:  of  all  imitations  of  nature!  ”  The 
old  lady’s  motto  seems  to  have  been— “No  departure  from  nature,”  and 
she  has  conscientiously  stuck  to  it,  like  a  piece  of  her  own  wax.  All 
honour  to  her  !  She  has  done  well  what  she  took  in  hand  to  do. 

Look,  now,  at  the  statues  of  M.  Angelo,  and  note  how  in  their 
whiteness  they  have  departed  from,  nature;  then  look  at  the  tinted 
Venus,  which  has  not  so  far  departed  from  nature;  then  look  at 
Madame’s  wax,  which  has  not  departed  a  hair’s  breadth  from  nature— 
and  what  is  the  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  ?  Is  it  that  art  demands  the 
most  exact  imitation  of  nature  ?  Certainly  not.  It  is  that  the  artist 
who  would  worthily  fulfil  his  function— which  is  to  represent  the  true 
idea,  character,  feeling,  of  nature— must,  in  a  measure,  depart  from 
nature.  In  short,  his  work  is  a  representation,  not  an  imitation.  We 
know  that  the  photographer  has  also  to  depart  from  nature.  He  cannot 
give  colour,  and  he  cannot  produce  a  true  effect  without  exaggerating 
the  shades.  Doubtless  there  are  some  who  “go  in,”  to  use  a  fitting 
phrase,  for  the  Queen-Bess-style  of  portrait— no  shade  on  the  face  at  all ; 
and  no  doubt  the  style  is  popular  among  the  Queen  Besses  of  the  day. 

Second.  Fine  art  adds  to  art  a  character  of  universality.  Mr.  Ross 
says,  in  his  paper,  that  the  walls  of  our  galleries  are  hung  with  works 
of  fine  art,  but  that  works  of  high  art  are  produced  only  by  the  few 
great  masters.  He  and  I  attach  different  meanings  to  the  words.  I 
agree  with  him,  that  our  galleries  are  hung  with  beautiful  pictures,  but 
I  designate  them  as  works  of  art,  some  of  them,  even  of  high  art— that 
is,  higher  in  degree.  And.  works  of  the  great  masters  I  call  works  of 
fine  art— -not  a  higher  degree  of  art  at  all,  and  but  generieally  different. 
Instead  of  using  the  term  “fine  art,”  which,  in  general  use,  means— I  do 
not  exactly  know  what,  I  shall  use  the  term  “  ideal  art,”  meaning  by 
it  the  art  which  represents  what  details  are  necessary  to  give  a  true 
idea  of  the  subject,  and  that  carries  us  through  the  individual  into  a 
feeling  of  the  universal,  as  all  scenes  in  nature  do. 

In  further  illustrating  this,  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the 
typology  of  nature.  This  subject,  like  many  others,  may  appear 
ludicrous  when  it  has  not  been  duly  considered.  When,  from  the  depth 
of  our  old  habitual  rut,  we  look  at  a  tMng  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
apt  to  see  it  in  false  perspective  :  and  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
we  must  begin  by  adjusting  ourselves  for  its  reception.  Habit,  self- 
love,  partiality,  and  prejudice  may  bias  the  most  conscious  minds.  As 
illustrating  what  I  wish  to  explain,  let  me  point  you  to  the  child. 
Flowing  locks,  merry  eyes,  endless  smile,  elastic  grace,  are  its  generic 
characteristics ;  but,  however  attractive  the  individual  child  may  be, 
it  gains  immeasurably  by  becoming  typical.  By  “type”  I  mean  an 
object  that  so  fits  into  our  emotions  that  the  sight  of  it  arouses  the 
impressions  pertaining  to  the  emotions.  In  family  intercourse  the 
child  becomes  the  centre  of  all  that  is  delightful  and  lovable.  It 
pervades  the  household  institution  and  becomes  associated  with  all  that 
makes  up  the  best  of  life  ;  and  so  of  that  all  it  becomes  typical.  Thus 
the  heart  goes  out  to  every  child  we  meet.  We  may  know  nothing 
about  them,  but  we  feel  them  as  types.  They  arouse  in  us  a  universal 
feeling  of  the  impressions  of  innocence,  truth,  trust,  joy,  hope,  and 
love,  and  the  mankind  that  pass  on  the  streets  are  unconsciously 
refined  and  elevated  by  the  little  “types”  that  toddle  along.  Take  away 
its  typehood,  and  the  child  becomes  dwarfed  into  its  individual  pro¬ 
portions— a  mere  delightful,  pretty  little  creature,  rather  apt  to  be 
noisy  and  subject  to  the  belly-ache. 

Inanimate  nature,  in  like  manner,  by  its  conformation,  becomes  a 
series  of  types.  Without  dwelling  on  the  subject,  the  general  idea  may 
be  stated.  Look  at  the  grand,  sullen,  heaven-piercing  mountain  !  By 
its  conformation  it  is  fitted  with  our  emotions  of  grandeur,  daring, 
independence,  aspiration,  triumph,  and  the  feeling  of  repose,  and 
becomes  the  type  of  these,  according  to  our  and  its  position.  The 
sturdy,  defiant  oak,  and  the  calm,  drooping  willow— do  these  not  fit 
into  different  emotions  ?  They  become  the  types  of  such.  The  tender 
lily  with  its  refined  blossom,  the  rose-bush  covered  with  its  voluptuous 
blush,  the  “wee  modest  crimson -tipp’d  flower,”  and  the  prickly  whin, 
that  pushes  up  its  yellowness  for  a  smile  of  the  sky,  like  “  a  man’s  a 
man.  for  a’  that  do  these  not  fit  into  different  emotions  ?  They 
become  the  types  of  such.  I  might  enumerate  the  stately  poplar,  the 
sombre  Scotch  fir,  the  sheltering  sycamore,  and  so  on,  but  a  sample  is 
sufficient.  As  trees  we  admire  them  ;  as  types  they  arouse  in  us  some 
feeling  of  the  universal.  They  are  the  children  of  nature,  with  a  type- 
hood  as  mighty  in  its  way  as  that  of  the  little  household  fairies  that 
toddle  and  prattle  around  us. 

I  do  not  affirm  that  we  can  thoroughly  analyse  the  typology  of 
nature.  If  we  could  do  so  the  charm  of  it  would  be  lost.  Its  charm 
consists  in  the  typifying,  not  of  clear  ideas  or  any  distinct  individual 
feeling,  hut  of  vague  impressions— inarticulate  intimations  of  emotions 
'  of  the  past,  which  only  exist  now  in  an  element  of  delight,  of  which 
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we  yet  become  conscious  in  presence  of  the  fitting  typology  as  surely 
as  the  silent  harp  has  its  tone  recalled  by  the  fitting  breeze.  And, 
observe,  the  natural  objects  I  have  alluded  to  may  be  grouped  in 
different  arrangements,  each  arrangement  being  typical  of  certain 
distinctive  impressions  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed.  A  calm  lake,  for  instance,  smiling  to  a  calm  sky,  and  a  cling¬ 
ing  group  of  sombre  trees  beneath  a  thunder  cloud,  become  types  that 
are  fitted  to  quite  a  different  set  of  impressions.  And  the  inexhaustible 
charms  of  nature  consist  of  these  ever-varied  and  endless  types  being 
set,  as  it  were,  in  the  ever- varied  and  endless  arrangements  of  nature 
which  we  call  beauty  and  grandeur.  Without  the  types  this  beauty 
would  be  a  mere  adornment,  and  without  the  beauty  the  types  would 
lose  half  their  charm.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  two  hands  which 
Nature  requires  to  hold  up  all  her  enchantments. 

Nature  has  its  typology  for  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye.  Music  is 
founded  on  the  simple  tones  which  are  naturally  expressive  of  our  differ¬ 
ent  emotions.  It  is  only  founded  on  them.  It  in  a  measure  departs 
from  them,  in  accordance  with  the  great  law  of  art  which  demands  like¬ 
ness  in  unlikeness ;  yet  in  its  notes  it  retains  so  much  of  the  sounds  that 
they  are  to  us  typical  of  the  impressions  of  the  emotions  to  which  they 
appertain.  The  composer  translates  the  tones,  so  as  to  suit  his  purpose, 
in  a  medium  of  beauty  and  grandeur  which  admits  of  all  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  melody  and  harmony.  Still  he  is  working  upon  the  natural 
tones  of  emotion,  though  these  are  modified  and  mellowed  through  end¬ 
less  gradation.  It  is  self-evident  that  he  could  not  excite  emotion  in 
others  without  employing  tones  that  are  more  or  less  expressive  of 
emotion.  An  ideal  composer,  having  that  delicate  and  rare  sensitiveness 
that  feels  all  possible  grades  of  emotion  and  appreciates  the  typology  of 
sound,  transmutes  his  lifetime  of  impressions  into  music.  A  grand 
symphony  is  the  life  of  a  man’s  feeling.  The  leading  idea  is  distinctly 
typed  throughout,  whilst  an  endless  variety  of  subsidiary  types  of  every 
grade  throw  their  significance  on  it,  building  up  the  main  idea  with 
cognate  impressions,  or  heightening  the  effect  by  breaking  it  up  with  those 
of  a  conflicting  character,  which  yet  resolve  into  the  other,  bringing  the 
whole  into  a  harmonious  universality  of  impressions.  Beethoven  gives 
us  the  fitting  signs — endless  inflections  in  endless  combinations — and  the 
vague  yet  distinctive  impressions  left  by  the  delight  of  our  bygone  expe¬ 
riences  start  into  being.  Catgut  and  brass  would  be  scarcely  worth  the 
scraping  and  blowing  if  they  could  not  embody  a  typology  for  the 
soul. 

What  the  ideal  composer  sets  in  music  the  ideal  artist  puts  on  canvas. 
The  painting,  like  the  symphony,  should  be  a  record  of  the  artist’s 
emotive  life,  harmonising  a  universality  of  varied,  cognate,  and  conflict¬ 
ing  impressions  according  to  the  character  of  the  general  design.  But 
while  skill  and  art  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  taught,  the  ideal  artist 
must  work  from  his  own  feeling.  Instinctive  feeling  is  his  only  law. 
His  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  he  does  not  introduce  details  for 
their  own  sake,  however  beautiful  they  may  be.  His  business  is  to 
work  out  a  typology  of  what  he  feels ;  it  may  be  by  giving  a  bend  to  a 
tree,  or  by  casting  some  features  into  shade,  or  putting  an  extra  gleam 
on  the  water,  or  the  like,  his  effort  (of  which  he  may  be  unconscious) 
ever  being  to  introduce  such  varied  and  vague  types  of  emotional  delight 
that,  through  his  individual  subject,  we  shall  be  carried  into  a  univer¬ 
sality  of  impressions;  and  thus  his  picture  will  be  to  us,  like  nature, 
ever  new,  overflowing,  and  enchanting. 

The  ideal  poet  works  in  a  typology  of  thoughts.  Whilst  portraying 
his  subject  he  brings  in  thoughts  or  cadences,  or  figures  of  speech  loaded 
with  their  own  peculiar  impressions,  which  pour  their  significance  on 
the  subject  described,  giving  it  a  character  of  universality.  Any  thought 
that  is  not  necessary  for  the  conduct  or  character,  or  to  throw  on  it  the 
impressions  of  an  added  typology,  is  out  of  place.  Philosophy  or  meta¬ 
physics  may  have  their  proper  place  in  a  poem ;  but  if  they  are  intro¬ 
duced  merely  for  their  own  sake,  as  matters  of  direct  speculation  or 
instruction,  they  might  with  about  as  much  propriety  be  set  down  in 
the  middle  of  a  painting. 

Shakespeare  can  abound  in  details  when  his  subject  requires  them.  I 
shall  give  his  description  of  a  horse ;  and  note  how  in  the  opening  lines 
he  introduces  ideas  that  gives  a  modulation  of  varied  impressions,  like 
an  overture  to  the  subject,  and  how  in  the  last  two  lines  he  gives 
so  slight  a  thing  as  a  mere  catalogue  what  turn  to  the  universal  it  is 
capable  of — the  universal  of  horse  with  a  rider  to  match  : — 

“  Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 

In  limning  out  a  well-proportioned  steed. 

His  art  with  nature’s  workmanship  at  strife, 

As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed ; 

So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one, 

In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

“  Kound-hoof’d,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 

Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 

High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 

Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide. 

Look  !  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack, 

Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back.” 

Shakespeare  gives  his  horse  with  all  the  detail  of  a  Dutch  painting, 
but  around  it  he  throws  an  ideal  halo  of  impressions.  Whatever  his 
subject  may  be,  the  ideal  artist,  with  his  magic  pen  or  brush,  enhances 
it  with  a  witchery  of  impressions,  vague,  but  not  less  real — beyond 
analysis,  but  which  we  feel  gives  us  entry  into  a  universal  element  of 
delight. 


Architecture  has  also  its  typology,  redolent  with  impressions  of 
solidity,  elevation,  grace,  repose,  &c.  The  dome,  for  instance,  types 
the  vast  over-arch  of  sky,  the  pointed  arch  elegance  and  elevation,  the 
pillar  strength,  the  pilaster  grace,  and  so  on.  Architecture,  without 
such  typology,  is  merely  a  more  or  less  well-proportioned  arrangement 
of  stone  and  lime  that  certainly  has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  tine  art. 

I  must  here  say  a  word  about  imagination.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
the  artist  must  leave  something  to  the  spectator’s  imagination.  What 
is  meant  by  this  ?  Imagination  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  intellect 
manifests  itself,  its  function  being  to  invent  ideas.  When  we  look  at 
a  landscape  we  do  not  invent  ideas;  we  do  not  think.  We  feel — feel 
the  beauty  and  other  charms  I  have  alluded  to  as  forming  its  typology ; 
and  the  vague  yet  illimitable  delight  of  various  kinds  arising  from  it 
all  weaves  itself  around  us  like  the  music  of  a  grand  symphony.  If  a 
man  has  not  faculty  to  appreciate  the  scene,  he  may  begin  to  think  of 
this  and  that,  and  imagine  a  lion  here  or  a  whale  there,  or  any  other 
improvements  of  nature  he  sees  fit — the  poor  fellow  !  In  looking  at  a 
painting  of  nature  we  expect  to  feel  just  as  we  do  in  looking  at  the 
scene  in  nature.  It  is  the  part  of  the  artist  to  imagine — that  is,  to 
invent — modes  of  representing  the  true  idea  or  character  of  nature, 
what  features  he  is  to  make  prominent,  and  where  he  is  to  depart  from 
the  details  of  nature  in  various  ways.  But  when  he  throws  a  part 
into  shade  it  is  not  in  order  that  the  spectator  may  imagine  something 
or  other  to  be  in  the  shade ;  it  is  simply  because  the  typology — that  is, 
the  general  character  of  the  scene — requires  it.  It  may  be  to  enhance 
some  lines  of  grace,  or  to  arouse  impressions  of  grandeur.  Fancy  a 
man  in  the  middle  of  a  grand  symphony  beginning  to  think  !  What  in 
the  world  would  he  think  about?  As  regards  art,  he  would  be  of 
much  the  same  calibre  as  the  man  who  exclaims — “Dear  me;  how 
pretty  !  ’Pon  my  word,  very  fine,  very  fine  !  ”  It  is  the  business  of  the 
artist  to  give  imaginings  and  of  the  spectator  to  feel  them. 

Mr.  Mackay,  in  his  very  fair  remarks  on  my  former  paper,  wished 
that  I  had  applied  my  principles  to  some  of  the  pictures  in  our  gallery. 
I  was  prevented  doing  so — first,  by  the  great  difficulty  of  entering  into 
a  full  and  fair  analysis ;  and  second,  by  the  want  of  time.  However,  I 
shall  now  notice,  in  a  general  way,  two  paintings  in  our  national 
gallery ;  but  I  must  make  a  preliminary  remark.  When  a  painting  repre¬ 
sents  miles  of  country  the  far-off  part  of  the  scene  is  painted  much 
more  indistinctly  than  the  foreground.  The  idea  of  distance  demands 
this.  Now,  when  an  artist  puts  nature  on  canvas,  however  near  the 
scene  he  may  be,  the  small  scale  of  his  painting  demands  the  idea  of 
distance  to  be  given  to  the  whole  picture;  and  if  he  paint  on  the 
reduced  scale  the  details  as  clearly  as  he  in  his  nearness  sees  them,  he  is 
certainly  outraging  the  idea  of  distance.  The  more  he  reduces  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  scene,  and  the  smaller  the  scale  of  his  trees  is,  the  more  the 
idea  of  distance  from  the  scene  must  be  pronounced,  and,  consequently, 
the  more  indistinct  the  details  must  be.  A  certain  degree  of  distinct 
detailship  may  be  introduced  in  the  foreground,  and,  in  fact,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  idea  of  perspective.  If  an  artist  keep  his  eye  fixed  on 
a  spot  on  the  sky,  just  above  the  horizon,  he  will  have  a  vague  view  of 
the  scene  before  him,  in  which  the  details  will  be  softened  into  masses 
of  light  and  shade.  If  he  would  mingle  that  with  the  clear  details  he 
sees  when  looking  directly  at  the  scene  he  would  represent  something 
like  the  truth  of  nature  deprived  of  its  magnitude. 

In  the  centre  of  our  gallery  you  will  find  two  paintings — No.  610,  A 
Lowland  River,  by  Macculloch ;  and  No.  91,  Olenfishie,  by  Thomson. 
Stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  study  the  paintings.  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  style  is  at  once  apparent.  Macculloch’s  scene  is  finely  painted, 
with  great  artistic  power  and  startling  clearness ;  but  it  does  not 
represent  nature.  He  has  imitated  nature  as  he  saw  it  in  its  magnitude ; 
and  it  gives  no  idea  of  being  seen  at  a  distance.  The  prominent  tree  is 
so  full  of  details  that  it  looks  hard  and  metallic  against  the  sky.  It 
glares  with  details,  redeemed  by  no  mass  of  shade  ;  and  the  same 
feeling  of  hardness  as  if  the  brush  had  no  freedom  of  sweep  pervades 
the  picture.  The  water  is  the  redeeming  part  of  the  whole,  and  it  is 
not  crammed  with  details.  The  painting  is  admirable  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  pleasant  to  look  at,  but  yet  it  is  not  satisfactory.  Turn  to  Thom¬ 
son’s  painting,  and  at  first  it  looks  lumpy  in  contrast  with  the  other  ; 
but  continue  to  look  at  it.  It  is  painted  in  a  largeness  of  manner,  with 
a  massiveness  of  handling  perhaps  a  little  too  heavy  in  the  distance. 
After  having  looked  at  the  other  painting  there  seems  a  lack  of  detail. 
But  observe  the  tree  stems  in  the  foreground,  and  you  will  find  the 
details  are  sufficiently  pronounced  for  the  subject.  The  painting  give* 
the  idea  of  distance,  and  as  we  look  we  begin  to  feel  as  if  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  nature,  and  the  feeling  grows.  The  painting  gives  the  typo¬ 
logy  of  nature.  It  is  a  work  of  ideal  art ;  and  the  longer  we  look  at  it 
the  more  unexhaustible  it  becomes.  The  one  imitates  nature  as  seen  In 
its  magnitnde ;  the  other  represents  the  true  idea  of  nature  as  seen  on  a 
small  scale.  Turn  again  to  A  Lowland  River.  After  Olenfishie,  with 
all  it  contains  worthy  of  admiration,  how  hard  and  cold  it  looks  with 
its  monotony  of  the  too-distinct  tree !  Now  go  quite  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  and  the  apparent  improvement  in  the  picture  is 
striking.  The  eye  is  no  longer  pained  with  its  minute  details ;  it  has 
gained  some  feeling  of  distance.  Mr.  Mackay  says  he  would  not  have 
the  young  artist  imitate  Thomson,  whose  paintings  he  admires;  and 
we  will  all  agree  with  him.  Let  the  artist  get  command  of  his  tools, 
and  go  to  nature  and  put  upon  the  canvas  what  feeling  of  the  subject 
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he  can.  Comparison  of  pictures,  however,  may  teach  him  to  avoid 
faults.  Surely  it  is  a  bad  habit  for  an  artist  to  consider  how  many 
details  he  can  cram  into  his  work.  He  should  learn  that  the  more 
details  he  can  feel  his  way  to  leave  out  the  more  will  he  enhance  the 
value  of  those  that  remain,  and  conduce  to  the  character  of  his  work. 
A  monotony  of  details,  however  brilliantly  laboured,  has  a  flatness  of 
effect  that  extinguishes  character. 

In  the  gallery,  second  room  from  the  door,  there  is  a  portrait,  No.  61, 
by  Sustermans,  that  shows  what  an  admirable  effect  can  be  produced  by 
what  many  would  call  a  paucity  of  details.  But  the  human  muscles 
are  also  a  typology.  When  one  is  under  great  emotions  certain  muscles 
become  prominently  pronounced.  When  these  muscles  are  only  slightly 
pronounced  they  become  types  of  the  impressions  that  appertain  to  the 
emotions.  One  painter  in  his  likeness  gives  the  individual  characteristic ; 
another  adds  to  that  a  modulation  of  typology  that  gives  some  feeling  of 
man,  universal.  In  these  remarks  I  do  not  presume  to  blame  Mae- 
cullocb,  or  any  artist  of  our  time,  for  dealing  in  details.  If  he  would 
be  popular,  the  artist  must  bow  to  the  omnipotence  of  fashion ;  he  must 
suit  the  market.  How  this  passion  for  details  has  become  so  universal 
would  be  an  interesting  subject,  but  cannot  now  be  considered. 

Third.  Repose  is  an '  essential  element  of  fine  art.  In  speaking  of 
repose  I  did  not  mean  that  the  attitude  of  the  subject  must  be  one  of 
rest,  but  that,  whatever  the  attitude  may  be,  the  work  of  art  must  be 
imbued  with  an  element  of  repose,  a  feeling  of  which  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  spectator;  and  in  illustration  I  quoted  Wilson’s  cloud  imaged  in 
the  lake — 

“  Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest.” 

What  I  have  to  say  at  present  on  this  great  principle  of  art  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  remarks  about  sculpture.  Sculpture  has  an  advantage, 
compared  with  painting,  in  that  it  does  not  require  to  invent  modes  to 
represent  magnitude.  It  embodies  the  magnitude.  But  it  has  this  dis¬ 
advantage  that  it  cannot  deal  so  fully  in  the  typology  of  the  subject  as 
painting  can.  We  have  seen  that  sculpture  cannot  achieve  success 
without  greatly  departing  from  nature.  It  has  to  relinquish  colour,  and 
by  so  doing  relinquishes  much  of  the  typology  of  nature.  This  defi¬ 
ciency  has  to  be  made  up  by  introducing  another  element  in  a  greater 
degree  than  is  required  in  painting— the  element  of  repose.  The  want 
of  colour  is  in  a  measure  redeemed  by  the  demi-semi-transparent  effect 
of  the  marble  medium,  which  gives  an  ideal  elevation— -a  feeling  of 
spirituality  to  the  subject.  If  any  one  doubt  this  let  him  look  at  the 
same  work  sculptured  in  marble  and  cast  in  stucco.  But  in  order  to 
give  the  needed  repose  the  sculptor  has  to  add  to  this  spiritual  effect 
the  idea  of  death.  The  eye  has  been  called  the  window  through  which 
the  soul  looks  out.  The  sculptor,  in.  effect,  shuts  up  this  window.  He 
makes  the  eye  a  blank  orb,  and  turns  his  statue  into  a  living  death. 
Attempt  to  open  the  window,  put  any  indication  of  an  iris  in  the  eye, 
and  the  statue  falls  from  fine  art  as  surely  as  if  you  coloured  its  cheeks 
and  embellished  it  with  a  surtout.  It  may  be  objected  that  as  the 
sculptor  deals  only  in  form  he  cannot  make  the  eye  anything  but  a 
blank  orb.  Well,  the  fact  remains  the  same.  He  gives  an  eye  that 
has  no  “speculation;”  repose, [not  of  life  nor  of  death,  but  as  of  a  life 
transfigured  in  death ;  the  two  great  conditions  of  humanity  seem  con¬ 
joined.  There  is  a  statue  of  a  dead  woman  in  our  gallery.  The  face 
with  its  closed  eyes  gives  no  idea  of  death.  That  she  is  dead  is  indi¬ 
cated  solely  by  the  relaxed  position  of  the  limbs.  If  the  eyes  had 
been  left  open,  with  their  blank  stare,  the  feeling  of  death  would  have 
been  complete.  By  shutting  the  eye  (looking  merely  at  the  head)  the 
artist  gives  us  actually  the  idea  of  life— -of  a  living  sleep. 

But  what  of  statues  that  are  presented  in  the  attitude  of  action? 
Do  they  not  disturb  the  idea  of  repose  to  which  I  have  alluded?  No; 
they  even  intensify  it.  It  is  true  the  statue  is  in  the  attitude  of 
action,  but  arrested  action  is  a  confession  of  incapability  to  act,  and 
the  semblance  of  action  which  cannot  fulfil  itself  suggests  the  very 
opposite  of  action — repose. 

The  would  do  is  nullified  by  the  cannot  do ;  and  the  attitude  is 
merely  a  standing  monument  of  its  dead  action.  But  even  movement 
may  not  be  inconsistent  with  repose.  When  the  arm  of  a  floating  body 
is  heaved  by  the  wave  our  idea  of  the  repose  of  death  is  not  destroyed ; 
we  only  feel  that  an  element  of  horror  is  added  to  it  by  the  unnatural 
contrast. 

There  is  a  repose  more  stupendous  than  that  of  a  body  lying  calmly 
stretched  in  death.  Soldiers  have  been  frequently  found  standing  on 
the  battle-field  in  the  attitude  of  firing  their  extended  guns— dead. 
Stretch  them  out,  and  their  repose  is  not  so  stupendous  as  when  they 
stood  in  the  death-arrested  attitude  of  life.  Contrast  has  a  like  effect 
in  sculpture.  Of  course  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  semblance  of 
action  would  destroy  the  idea  of  repose  ;  if,  for  instance,  the  attitude 
were  ludicrous,  which  includes  the  unduly  exaggerated.  Does  not  even 
the  extreme  attitude  of  action  of  the  agonised  father  among  his 
serpent-wound  children  give  the  feeling  of  an  awful  repose  ?  There  he 
stands  immovable — fixed  in  an  eternal  pang.  Does  it  not  give  you  a 
feeling  of  the  soldier  standing  dead  on  the  battle-field  ?  Is  there  not 
something  of  kin  between  the  death-arrested  and  the  marble-arrested  ? 
Is  it  not  the  kinship  of  repose  ?  In  leaving  the  subject,  I  may  ask — Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  marble  gods  of  the  ideal  Greeks  owed  some  of 
their  power  to  the  statuesque  necessity— -the  blankness  of  their  eyes, 
the  semblance  of  life  in  death,  the  apparent  mingling  of  existence  here 


with  the  mystery  beyond  ?  As  to  the  rock-hewn  gods  of  Egypt,  no 
doubt  they  owed  much  to  their  colossal  repose.  To  sum  up  my  belief  : 
repose  is  the  crowning  glory  of  nature,  art,  and  all  that  can  be 
expressed  in  matter  or  by  manner.  Without  some  indication  of  it  there 
cannot  be  the  completed  charm  of  beauty,  grandeur,  grace,  or  refine¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  fine  essence  that  pervades  all  fascination. 

And  now  to  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter-— photo¬ 
graphy.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question,  not  with  the  view  of  settling  it,  but 
in  the  hope  that  some  other  member  will  consider  it  and  bring  it  fully 
before  us.  The  question  is— Is  it  a  necessary  condition  of  photography 
that  all  photographs  should  be  sharp?  I  presume  we  all  admit  that 
small  photographs  must  be  sharp.  I  think  that  they  must  be  so  can 
be  deduced  from  the  principles  of  art.  In  the  larger  works  of  art, 
whether  ideal  or  not,  a  sharp  cutting  line,  save  in  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  is  not  admissible.  Even  in  sculpture  the  play  of  light  on  the 
marble  softens  away  the  outline  ;  and  the  same  effect  is  secured  by  the 
waving  lines  of  an  engraving.  But  in  photography — I  pause  for  a  reply. 

The  subject  I  have  treated  would  require  a  volume  to  do  it  justice. 
My  remarks  have  been  desultory,  sounding  sometimes,  perhaps,  rather 
wild ;  but  fine  art  will  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  exact  language  of 
mathematics.  A  number  of  years  ago,  having  tried  in  vain  to  find  an 
artist,  or  other  man,  or  book,  that  could  give  me  a  clear  idea  of  the 
principles  of  fine  art  as  distinguished  from  art,  I  had  to  think  the 
subject  out  for  myself,  and  when,  asked  to  write  a  paper  for  this  Society 
I  thought  I  would  fall  back  upon  my  old  ideas  as  a  variety  in  our  usual 
course  of  practical  papers.  Though  my  papers  are  necessarily  theoretic 
in  character,  any  one  who  reads  them  and  takes  the  trouble  to  enter 
into  the  lines-  of  thought  and  follow  them  out  will,  I  trust,  find  some¬ 
thing  that  may  be  turned  to  practical  account. 

William  Neilson. 
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July  17th  ...... 

Bristol  and  Clifton  ............ 

New  Museum,  Park  Street. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  Srdinst,— ■ -Mr.  James  Ross,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 
Messrs.  J.  Wilson  Cameron,  A.  S.  Mackay,  and  James  Craig  were 
admitted  ordinary  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Neilson  then  read  his  paper—  What  is  Fine  Art  ?  Does  it  Include 
Photography  ? —in  reply  to  Mr.  Ross’s  paper  at  a  previous  meeting. 
[See  page  329.] 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Panton  said  that  he  had  seldom  listened  with  so  much 
pleasure  and.  profit  to  a  paper  as  he  had  done  to  the  one  just  read.  It 
seemed  to.  him  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  drove  them  to  the 
consideration  of  first  principles,  as  all  such  papers  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  James  Mackay  complimented  Mr.  Neilson  on  his  paper,  as  a 
whole,  and  said  that  he  agreed  with  him  to  a  large  extent.  He  espe¬ 
cially  appreciated  Ms  observations  on  the  two  pictures  respectively  by 
Thomson  and  Maceulloch.  The  former  was  the  poetry  and  the  latter 
the  realism  of  nature.  He,  however,  desired  to  ask  the  question— “  Is 
there  no  beauty  in  truth?”  They  had  a  fine  portrait,  by  Nasmyth,  of 
Robert  Burns.  But  if  the  art  of  photography  had  been  in  existence 
while  he  was  alive,  and  suppose  a  photograph  of  the  poet  had  been  pre¬ 
served  and  placed  side  by  side  with  Nasmyth’s  picture,  -how  vastly 
greater  would  be  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  photograph  !  and  with 
what  an  increased  intensity  of  interest  would  it  be  examined  !  There 
was,  no  doubt,  advantage  sometimes  in  such  departure  from  truth 
as  might  be  warranted  by  the  demands  of  the  poetry  of  nature,  and 
there  might  be  benefit  derived  from  the  typical  representation  so  well 
wrought  _  out  by  Mr.  Neilson;  but  there  was  also  much --very  much— - 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  unerring  truthfulness  of  properly-guided 
photography. 

It  was  intimated  that  Mr.  A.  S.  Mackay  would  read  a  paper  on  a 
kindred  subject  at  the  following  meeting. 

Mr.  Ross  said  he  would  postpone  any  remarks  he  wished  to  make 
till  the  following  meeting. 

The  usual  distribution  of  pictures  then  took  place,  and,  as  they 
varied  in  size  from  4J  x  3|-  to  II  x  9,  there  was  much  amusement 
caused  by  the  drawing.  The  donor  on  this  occasion  was  Dr.  John  Nicol. 

The  Secretary  then  intimated  that  the  arrangements  for  the  excur¬ 
sion  to  Almond  Dell  had  been  completed.  It  would  take  place  on  the  18th, 
leaving  the  second  Canal  Bridge  at  nine  o’clock.  The  principal  photo¬ 
graphers  in  the  city  had  agreed  to  close  their  establishments  on  that 
day,  and  a  large  attendance  of  both  employers  and  employed  was  ex¬ 
pected.  Tickets  were  then  ready,  and  should  be  applied  for  at  once, 
to  enable  the  Council  to  make  the  necessary  preparation. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  given,  and  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed. 
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Experiments  with  Some  oe  Colonel  Wortley’s  Extra-Rapid  Dry 

Plates. — Plates  by  the  Bath  Process  Compared  with  them. — 

Efeects  of  High  Temperature. — Questionable  Use  of  a  Backing. 

— History  of  the  Emulsion  Processes. — The  Real  Use  of  Bromine. 
About  five  weeks  ago  I  received  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  two 
packets  of  dry  plates  prepared  by  him  in  a  special  manner  in  reference 
to  exalted  sensitiveness,  and  requiring  a  peculiar  mode  of  development. 
They  were  brought  over  to  me  by  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  and 
we  exposed  and  developed  some  of  them  together,  and  compared  them 
with  bromide  plates  excited  in  a  bath  and  treated  with  alkaline  gelatine 
in  the  manner  described  in  a  pamphlet  which  I  published  three  years 
ago.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  very  interesting ;  but,  in 
describing  them,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  plates  were  not 
Colonel  Wortley’s  ordinary  uranium  plates,  but  some  which  he  had 
prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner  and  with  a  special  object  in  view. 

The  first  plate  exposed  was  of  the  stereoscopic  size,  and  the  view 
was  a  curious  old  street  in  Josselin,  in  Brittany,  one  side  being  lighted 
by  the  sun  and  the  other  side  in  shade,  the  eaves  of  the  roofs  casting 
long,  deep  shadows.  We  used  a  stereoscopic  camera  with  single  view 
lenses  five  inches  focus  and  a  quarter-inch  stop.  Having  agreed  that  a 
good  wet  collodion  plate  would  have  required  fifteen  seconds’  exposure 
to  bring  out  all  the  details  in  the  deep  shadows  fully,  we  gave  Colonel 
Wortley’s  plate  that  exposure.  It  proved  to  be  greatly  too  much,  and 
eight  or  ten  seconds  would  have  been  ample.  We  developed  it  im¬ 
mediately  after  exposure,  exactly  according  to  Colonel  Wortley’s 
formula,  which  was  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  it  prescribed  a  very  large 
dose  of  ammonia  restrained  by  a  corresponding  large  dose  of  bromide 
of  potassium.  On  pouring  this  over  the  plate  the  image  flashed  out 
and  acquired  at  once  its  full  density,  since  no  after-treatment  with 
ammonia  would  intensify  it.  It  was  then  fixed  with  hyposulphite.  It 
is  a  very  bright  but  a  thin  negative,  the  excessive  over-exposure  being 
proved  by  that  peculiar  kind  of  flare  which  over-exposure  commonly 
gives,  the  high  lights  spreading  over  the  surrounding  shadows,  in  spite 
of  the  backing  of  red  paint. 

A  fortnight  after  this  first  experiment  we  exposed  a  7  x  5  plate  to  a 
river  view  at  Hennebon,  including  the  yacht,  the  lens  being  a  doublet 
with  a  rather  large  stop,  and  the  exposure  two  seconds.  This  plate 
was  developed  by  us  a  week  after  in  my  own  dark  room  here.  It 
turned  out  quite  bright,  and  was  fully  exposed  in  all  parts  save  the 
shaded  side  of  the  vessel,  which  was  painted  black,  the  ripple  on  the 
water  being  beautifully  rendered.  But  the  image,  like  that  on  the 
former  plate,  was  very  thin. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  stereoscopic  plates  were  exposed  to  different 
subjects  by  my  son  on  his  return  trip  in  the  yacht,  and  I  have  just 
developed  them.  They  have  been  kept  about  five  weeks,  and  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  a  fortnight  has  elapsed  between  exposure  and  develop, 
ment.  It  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which  they  have  behaved  that 
they  have  kept  exceedingly  well,  for  no  difference  can  be  observed  in 
the  comparative  brightness  of  any  of  them,  all  being  perfectly  bright 
and  free  from  fog ;  nor  does  there  appear  in  any  case  to  have  been  any 
effacement  of  the  latent  image.  This  is  a  fact  which  I  am  much  gratified 
to  be  able  to  report.  Still,  all  these  plates,  except  the  last  which  I 
developed,  have  the  fault  of  giving  a  very  thin  image,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  intensify.  The  last,  however,  came  up  well  to  printing  density, 
although  it  had  only  received  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  to  a  view 
including  a  great  deal  of  foliage.  Not  liking  the  way  in  which  the  first 
plate  flashed  out,  I  employed  on  all  the  others  my  usual  alkalime 
developer,  with  only  this  exception,  viz. ,  that  I  obeyed  Colonel  Wortley’s 
instructions  in  first  flooding  the  plate  with  alcohol,  and  then  pouring  off 
this  alcohol  into  the  developer.  The  last  plate  developed,  which  inten¬ 
sified  more  readily  to  printing  density  than  the  others,  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule  in  the  fact  of  the  developer  containing  no  alcohol.  All  the 
films  stuck  well  to  the  glass,  and  bore  any  amount  of  rough  washing 
without  tearing  or  blistering. 

It  appears,  then,  that  these  very  sensitive  dry  plates  of  Colonel 
Wortley’s  are  about  twice  as  sensitive  as  good  wet  collodion  plates, 
that  they  keep  well  both  before  and  after  exposure,  that  they  develope 
quite  bright  and  free  from  fog,  and  that  the  films  adhere  well  to  the 
glass ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  the  fault  of  yielding  a  very 
thin  image  which  it  is  difficult  to  intensify.  In  one  of  Colonel  Wortley’s 
letters  to  me  he  says  there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  learn  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him.  We  must  introduce  into  the 


developer,  if  possible,  some  restrainer  which  shall  act  like  gelatine  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  some  of  those  mechanical  impediments  to  rapid 
development  which  we  introduce  into  the  iron  developer  in  the  common 
wet  process,  and  which  add  so  materially  to  the  density  of  an  image  ; 
and  we  must  do  this,  if  possible,  without  losing  any  of  the  latent  image 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  contact  of  light.  We  must  develope 
it  all  slowly  instead  of  quickly,  so  as  to  obtain  an  ultimate  deposit  of 
silver  in  a  form  which  shall  more  effectually  stop  the  passage  of  light. 
The  omission  of  the  alcohol  in  one  case  made  a  great  difference  in  the 
result,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of 
a  solution  of  some  allied  substance  to  the  developer  might  aid  us  greatly 
in  obtaining  density.  In  the  case  of  the  best  plate  1  intensified  with 
acid  pyro.  and  silver  before  fixing — a  method  which  Colonel  Wortley 
recommended  as  the  best. 

We  now  come  to  the  comparative  trials  of  these  extra-rapid  plates 
against  some  which  Mr.  Gordon  and  I  proposed  by  the  method  with 
the  bath.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  batli-made  plates  were 
prepared  were  very  exceptional,  the  temperature  of  my  dark  room  at 
the  time  being  excessively  high,  and  nearly  up  to  the  boiling  point  of 
ether.  For  nearly  a  week  it  was  impossible  to  get  anything  good  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  I  had  to  prepare  the  plates  at  five  in  the  morning- 
The  common  wet  process  was  also  quite  impracticable  at  this  high 
temperature,  for  the  instant  the  collodion  was  poured  upon  the  plate 
the  film  set  and  dried  so  hard  that  when  it  was  immersed  in  the  nitrate 
bath  it  would  not  take  the  silver,  and  nothing  but  a  very  pale  blue  and 
scarcely  visible  film  of  iodide  of  silver  was  formed  upon  the  plate.  The 
collodion  required  to  be  much  more  alcoholic  than  when  made  with 
equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol.  The  bromide  films,  however,  behaved 
quite  differently;  for,  instead  of  being  very  slow  to  silver,  they  took  their 
coating  very  rapidly,  and  acquired  complete  opacity  in  a  few  seconds, 
even  in  a  hundred-grain  bath,  in  which,  at  the  ordinary  temperature* 
they  would  never  have  quite  lost  their  transluceucy.  The  same 
collodion  and  bath  now  act  well,  the  temperature  not  being  higher  than 
seventy,  and  complete  opacity  of  the  film  is  never  reached,  even  after 
twenty-four  hours  of  immersion  in  the  bath.  We  endeavour  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  films  in  the  following  way  : — Owing 
to  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ether  and  the  quick  setting,  the  soluble 
bromide  at  the  surface  was  converted  at  its  first  contact  with  the  nitrate 
bath,  and  thus  formed  a  nearly  impenetrable  cement  of  bromide  of 
silver,  through  which  the  solution  of  nitrate  penetrated  with  such 
difficulty  as  to  produce  what  I  call  the  opaque  bromide  at  the  back  of 
the  film.  The  plates  were  very  insensitive,  and  yielded  a  great  deal  of 
density  in  the  sky,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  presence  of  unconverted 
bromide  in  the  film. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  experiments  I  got  up  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  prepared  half-a-dozen  plates  for  exposure  dry  during  the  middle  of 
the  day,  using  alkaline  gelatine  as  the  preservative  in  all  cases.  I  also 
prepared  and  exposed  one  wet  at  about  six  o’clock,  just  as  the  sun  was 
peeping  over  the  hill  top  and  lighting  up  the  test  object.  At  this  early 
hour,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  all  went  well,  and  the  films  took  their 
coating  in  their  usual  way.  The  plates  were  left  different  times  in  the 
bath,  but  in  no  case  long  enough  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
bromide,  and  they  were  only  washed  sufficiently  to  remove  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver — that  is  to  say,  for  about  five  minutes. 

The  wet  plate  yielded  a  good  dense  negative  with  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment  alone,  and  having  the  characteristic  green  colour  of  gelatine,  with 
an  exposure  not  longer  than  I  had  given  to  Colonel  Wortley’s  plates, 
with  the  same  camera,  lens,  and  stop,  in  the  blazing  sun  at  noon  on  the 
previous  day,  and  I  showed  it  to  my  friends  in  triumph,  and  anticipated 
grand  results  from  the  dry  plates.  These,  however,  although  equally  as 
rapid  as  Colonel  Wortley’s  plates,  only  yielded  images  of  about  the 
same  density  as  his,  and  the  parallelism  of  the  two  processes  seemed  to 
be  complete,  the  only  difference  in  the  films  appearing  to  be  that  his 
contained  no  unconverted  bromide,  but  nitrate  of  uranium  as  a 
restrainer ;  mine  a  little  unconverted  bromide  with  no  other  restrainer. 
What  the  effect  would  be  of  completely  converting  the  bromide  and 
then  using  an  alkaline  developer  I  have  not  yet  tried,  but  I  should 
expect  a  mass  of  fog,  or  at  best  the  mere  phantom  of  an  image,  which 
would  be  worthless  except  for  printing  transparencies. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  soluble  bromide,  for  if  that  is  to  be 
banished  from  our  films  I  strongly  suspect  that  we  must  use  some  other 
restrainer,  such  as  nitrate  of  uranium,  instead  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  soluble  bromide  is  to  remain,  we  must  counteract  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  render  the  film  insensitive  by  using  an  alkaline  preservative, 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  unconverted  soluble  bromide, 
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if  it  tend  to  confer  good  keeping  qualities  before  exposure,  has  the  bad 
property  of  effacing  the  la  bent  image  after  exposure ;  also  that  alkaline 
organic  matter  is  not  very  stable,  but  ready  to  ferment  and  decompose 
on  the  contact  of  moisture. 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  convince  Mr.  Gordon  of  the  great  sensitive, 
ness  of  dry  films  prepared  with  bromide  of  silver  in  a  bath  and  alkaline 
gelatine,  and  that  good  wet  collodion  plates  can  really  be  beaten  in  this 
way  by  dry  ones.  If  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  our  experiments 
had  not  been  so  unusually  high,  things  would,  no  doubt,  have  worked 
more  in  favour  of  the  bath.  I  have  often  excited  my  plates  successfully 
in  a  bath  placed  in  warm  water,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  a  temperature  of  a 
hundred  degrees ;  but  that  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  using  plates 
that  are  collodionised  at  a  temperature  of  ninety ! 

All  these  experiments  thus  minutely  described  compel  our  attention 
to  three  points  in  connection  with  the  bromide  of  silver  process,  viz.,  the 
loss  of  density  in  the  image  sometimes  produced  by  the  drying  of  the 
film ;  the  retarding  effect  of  unconverted  bromide  counteracted  by  alka¬ 
linity  of  the  preservative ;  the  effect  of  a  restrainer  in  the  film  and  in 
the  developer  in  conferring  density  on  the  image,  the  actual  quantity  of 
reduced  silver  in  a  pale  image  being  sometimes  greater  than  in  a  dense 
image.  These  are  points  for  serious  study,  and  in  the  full  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  them  seems  to  lie  all  the  great  mysteries  of  the  process.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  belief  that  the  problem  of  the  wet  bromide 
process  has  been  satisfactorily  solved,  and  that  it  offers  some  advantages 
as  compared  with  the  common  wet  process.  The  rapid  dry  bromide 
process  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  same  perfection ;  for,  whether 
we  use  the  method  with  the  bath  or  the  emulsion,  there  still  remains  the 
difficulty  of  the  thin  image.  I  am  speaking  now  of  extra-rapid  plates 
suitable  for  instantaneous  work  with  doublets  having  their  largest  stop. 
In  addition  to  this  trouble  of  the  thin  image,  the  drying  of  the  film 
introduces  other  difficulties,  and  the  problem  is  still  further  complicated 
by  the  keeping  properties  of  dry  plates  before  and  after  exposure. 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Gordon  he  tells  me  that  his  plates 
which  were  exposed  during  our  recent  photo-yacliting  excursion,  and 
which  he  is  now  developing  at  home,  having  kept  them  about  three 
weeks  between  exposure  and  development,  are  turning  out  tolerably 
well.  This  is  a  most  cheering  piece  of  news,  for  the  trial  was  certainly 
a  severe  one.  There  is  one  very  pleasant  feature  in  connection  with 
his  plates,  viz. ,  that  he  uses  no  backing  of  red  paint,  and  still  they  do 
not  blur  in  the  least.  He  has  not  only  given  up  the  use  of  backing  for 
his  own  plates,  but  he  will  not  allow  any  plates  that  have  been  backed 
to  enter  his  dark  slides.  The  putting  on  and  wiping  off  this  villanous 
paint  is  quite  a  formidable  trouble,  and  if  it  can  be  dispensed  with  the 
gain  will  be  immense.  Is  it  really  of  any  use  ?  I  begin  to  think  not, 
for  I  have  seen  plates  quite  as  much  blurred  which  had  the  backing  as 
those  which  had  not.  I  have  seen  plates  blurred  which  were  exposed 
with  the  back  of  the  plate  to  the  lens.  I  have  seen  calotype  negatives 
blurred  which  were  exposed  without  any  glass  at  all,  either  in  front  or 
behind,  but  were  merely  fastened  by  drawing-pins  to  the  back  of  the 
dark  slide  ;  and  I  have  seen  daguerreotypes  blurred.  It  seems  next  to 
certain  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  long-continued  action  of  lights 
upon  the  strongly-illuminated  parts  of  the  film  are  propagated  laterally 
amongst  the  adjacent  particles  of  sensitive  matter.  Instead  of  blurring- 
being  a  sort  of  phenomenon,  the  real  phenomenon  is  that  the  sharp 
lines  of  our  images  are  not  always  blurred.  The  agitation  set  up  by 
the  waves  of  light  amongst  the  atoms  of  sensitive  matter  must  surely 
be  propagated  to  some  extent  in  all  directions,  as  well  as  in  the  mere 
direction  of  the  ray.  These  waves  must  also  be  reflected  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  by  the  atoms  within  the  film.  But  even  assuming  our  present 
theory  of  blurring  to  be  correct,  is  our  red  paint  at  the  back  an  effectual 
means  of  preventing  it  ?  or  does  it  prevent  it  in  any  degree  at  all  that  is 
worthy  of  consideration  ?  I  frankly  confess  that  I  have  not  backed  a 
dry  plate  for  years,  and  that  I  regard  the  process  with  intense  dislike 
and  distrust.  In  a  fully-exposed  dry-plate  negative  of  Mr.  Gordon’s 
which  he  showed  me,  and  which  had  had  no  backing,  there  was  an  iron 
suspension  bridge,  every  rod  of  which  was  cut  as  clean  and  as  sharp 
against  the  sky  as  if  it  had  been  scratched  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 
Facts  of  this  sort  are  stubborn  things,  and  hard  to  get  over. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce’s  remarks  in  his  letter  at  page  284,  I 
simply  said  that  he  had  got  his  idea  of  a  collodion  emulsion  from  the 
published  details  of  Captain  Dixon’s  and  M.  Gaudin’s  emulsion 
processes,  which  appeared  in  all  the  English  photographic  journals  in 
qSGl ;  that  is  to  say,  three  years  before  he  and  Mr,  W.  B,  Bolton 


brought  out  their  collodio-bromide  emulsion.  I  assumed  that  he  had 
seen  the  description  of  these  processes  in  the  journals,  because  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  one  of  the  pioneers  of  our  art  did  not  read  the 
journals.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  he  had  not  seen  these  accounts  ; 
and  I,  for  one,  am  quite  ready  to  believe  him,  knowing  by  experience 
that  one  sometimes  skips  articles  which  do  not  happen  to  interest  one 
at  the  moment.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton  were,  no 
doubt,  the  first  to  publish  experiments  with  collodio-bromide,  since  M. 
Gaudin’s  merely  referred  to  collodio-iodide  and  collodio-chloride,  and 
Captain  Dixon’s  to  collodio-iodide.  Colonel  Wortley  is,  however, 
going  to  ventilate  the  subject  of  the  history  of  the  emulsion  processes 
at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Dry-Plate  Club,  and  of  course  the  published 
evidence  will  decide  these  questions  of  priority  of  invention. 

With  respect  to  the  view  held  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Gough,  and  others,  of  the  practical  value  of  the  original  collodio-bromide 
process,  in  which  a  dry  plate  is  to  contain  unconverted  bromide,  with 
a  slow  preservative,  I  cannot  endorse  it,  because  it  appears  to  me  now 
that  the  slow  bromide  process  will  not  hold  its  ground  against  the 
gum-gallic  or  Mr.  Gordon’s  new  process,  for  this  reason — that  in  the 
latter  cases  the  plates  will  keep  for  months  after  exposure,  whereas 
in  the  former  case  they  will  not  keep  for  many  days.  The  only  real 
practical  use  of  any  bromide  of  silver  negative  process  appears  to  me  to 
be  for  very  rapid  plates ;  for  unless  they  can  be  made  extremely  rapid 
the  process  is  inferior  for  practical  purposes  to  some  of  those  with 
bromo-iodised  collodion,  which  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  The  practical  value  of  the  bromide  process,  whether  with 
the  bath  or  the  emulsion,  depends  upon  our  being  able  to  prepare  good 
plates  of  very  exalted  sensitiveness ;  as  for  slow  bromide  plates,  they 
have  no  real  utility.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  present  opinion.  The 
practical  value  of  the  bromide  process  depends  entirely  upon  our 
pushing  it  far  beyond  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Bolton  left  it  in  1864. 
But,  at  the  best,  the  emulsion  process  is,  I  think,  inferior  to  that  with 
the  bath,  and  only  suitable  to  meet  some  special  emergencies.  Perhaps 
a  combination  of  the  two  methods  may  be  found  better  than  either 
singly.  I  mean  an  emulsion  containing  unconverted  bromide,  which  is 
to  be  fully  converted  by  means  of  a  weak  bath.  In  this  way  we  should 
avoid  pinholes,  and  yet  secure  all  the  advantages  of  the  bath,  together 
with  the  use  of  an  emulsion  which  will  keep.  I  am  now  occupied 
with  some  experiments  in  this  direction,  in  which  the  insensitive 
bromide  emulsion  contains  some  unconverted  iodide  of  cadmium,  to  be 
afterwards  converted  in  a  weak  bath,  and  then  used  for  dry  plates 
which  will  combine  extraordinary  sensitiveness  with  printing  density. 
This  idea  is  now  published  for  the  first  time,  and,  whether  good  or 
bad,  I  claim  it  as  original. 

Will  Mr.  Bolton  kindly  tellus  to  what  process  he  alludes  when  he 
speaks  of  one  which  was  brought  out  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets 
at  the  same  time  as  his  own,  and  which  has  since  sank  into  oblivion  ? 
Does  he  mean  Mr.  Pouncy’s  oil-paint  process  ?  If  so,  the  word  “resur- 
gam  ”  may  yet  be  found  upon  the  tombstone  of  that  defunct  method. 

Collodio  emulsions  are  nearly  as  old  as  the  use  of  collodion  itself  in 
photography.  Twenty  years  ago  the  late  M.  de  Brebisson  published  a 
pamphlet  describing  the  use  of  a  collodio-iodide  of  silver.  Mr.  Bolton 
is  not  the  discoverer  of  collodion  emulsions,  nor  of  the  bromide  process, 
nor  of  alkaline  development,  nor  of  the  tannin  preservative.  He 
simply  brought  together  a  number  of  ideas  previously  published  by 
other  people,  and  with  them  constructed  his  collodio-bromide  process, 
just  as  M.  Blanquart-Evrard  may  have  constructed,  with  the  ideas  of 
Talbot  and  others,  his  printing  process  which  I  described  in  a  recent 
number.  These  combinations  of  other  men’s  ideas  may  be  very  valuable, 
but  we  must  not  confound  them  with  original  discoveries.  It  appears 
to  me  also  that  Mr.  Bolton  is  endeavouring  to  depreciate  rather  unfairly 
the  labours  of  such  men  as  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  and  Colonel  Wortley, 
who  are  endeavouring  to  improve  into  a  really  valuable  process  the 
slow  one  which  he  introduced,  and  for  which  it  has  now  become  diffi¬ 
cult  to  assign  a  place  amongst  the  practically  useful  methods  of  our  art, 
since  other  slow  processes  possess  merits  to  which  it  cannot  lay  claim, 
without  having  any  counterbalancing  disadvantages.  It  is  no  slight 
merit  of  such  dry  plates  as  I  have  seen  exposed  on  my  recent  tour  with 
Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Whiting  that  they  will  keep  for  weeks  not  only 
before  but  also  after  exposure.  That  slow  bromide  plates  will  not  keep 
after  exposure  I  have  had  abundant  ev'  fence  from  my  own  experience. 
Take  from  a  bromide  dry  plate  its  exalted  sensitiveness,  and  what  re¬ 
mains  to  recommend  it  in  preference  to  a  slow  plate  by  such  processes 
as  those  to  which  I  allude  ?  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  July  1,  1872. 
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THE  BROMO-URANIUM  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  number  for  June  28th  Capt.  Turton  challenges 
me  to  come  forward  and  reply  to  him  once  more. 

He  appears  to  think  he  has  ‘  ‘  cornered  ”  me  very  completely ;  but  I 
cannot  help  saying  that  he  has  merely  exhibited  his  ignorance  of  the 
subject  he  has  chosen  as  the  theme  of  his  maiden  correspondence. 
Does  Captain  Turton  know  the  difference  between  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver  in  emulsion  ?  Has  he  ever  tried  the  former  ?  If  he  can  give 
an  affirmative  reply  to  either  of  these  questions,  I  do  not  see  why  he 
brings  up  Captain  Dixon’s  experiments,  unless,  indeed,  he  does  so 
under  the  impression  that  I  shall  be  staggered  by  his  production  of 
proof  of  “prior  publication.” 

Let  me  say  that  I  knew  all  about  Captain  Dixon’s  experiments  with¬ 
in  a  very  few  days  of  the  first  publication  of  the  collodio-bromide  pro¬ 
cess;  but  people  had  the  sense  in  those  days  to  distinguish  between 
iodide  and  bromide.  All  that  was  claimed  for  collodio-bromide  was 
that  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  use  bromide  of  silver  alone  in  emulsion. 
If  I  chose  to  be  hypercritical  I  might  even,  in  spite  of  Captain  Turton, 
claim  for  it  the  title  of  first  emulsion  process,  for  it  is  yet  the  only 
emulsion  process.  Captain  Dixon’s  never  got  past  the  experimental 
stage. 

For  Captain  Turton’s  information  (I  dare  say  it  will  be  new  to  him, 
as  his  journalistic  knowledge  only  extends  over  four  years),  allow  me 
to  tell  him  that  in  1865  Mr.  N.  K.  Cherrill  went  through  a  series  of 
experiments  with  a  bromo-iodide  emulsion  and  excess  of  silver,  the 
latter  being  considered  a  sine  qua  non.  Full  details  were  given  at  the 
time  in  the  News.  Also  that  Dr.  Liesegang,  in  1864,  published  an 
account  of  his  experiments  with  an  iodide  emulsion.  One  might  surely 
expect  that  if  any  of  the  “processes”  originated  by  M.  Gaudin,  Capt. 
Dixon,  Herr  Liesegang,  or  Mr.  Cherrill  were  of  any  practical  utility 
they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  lapse  into  oblivion. 

Captain  Turton  must  excuse  me  if  I  say  his  meaning  is  not  very 
evident  in  the  paragraph  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  Liverpool  Dry 
Plate  Company,  and  a  little  further  on  talks  of  paying  me  in  “  money 
and  glory.”  I  cannot  make  much  of  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Capt. 
Turton  imagines  I  am  connected  with  the  company,  and  attempts  to 
put  out  an  insinuation  as  to  my  motives  in  writing  about  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley’s  formula.  Permit  me  to  say  that  my  interest  in  the  Liverpool 
dry  plates  is,  perhaps,  less  than  Captain  Turton’s  interest  in  the 
Wortley  plates,  as  I  make  a  point  of  preparing  my  own,  and  do  not 
depend  on  purchased  plates  for  success.  As  for  glory,  I  do  not  see 
much  chance  of  payment  in  that  coin.  — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

Liverpool,  July  4,  1872.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small  1 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

W.  H.  Warner  (Bishopston,  near  Bristol)  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the 
gentleman  from  Bath  (whose  name  is  unknown  to  him)  will  call  and 
exchange  the  bath— that  which  he  took  away  being  a  ten  shilling  one,  and 
not  the  five-shilling  bath  purchased. 

I  will  exchange  a  12  X  12  bellows-body  camera,  with  swing  back  and  screw 
adjustment,  but  little  used;  also,  a  valuable  violin,  a  violoncello,  and  a  good 
bicycle— for  good  carte  apparatus,  or  wide  angle  ditt<5  for  views.— Apply  to 
Mr.  F.  Stuart,  13,  Georgina  Street,  London. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered — 

William  Ferguson,  Keswick. —  View  of  Stylhead  Tarn. 

Dixon  and  Hunter,  Liverpool.— Two  Photographs  of  H.M.S.  Minotaur. 

A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin. — Three  Portraits  of  Captain  Nolan. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  j, 

W.  C.  Dickinson.— Received. 

F.S.A. — The  crystals  received  are  bichromate  of  potash. 

P.  K.  (Belfast).— The  ivorytype  process  referred  to  is  not  patented. 

John  D.  Weymouth. — Both  the  designs  are  pretty,  but  we  prefer  that  with 
the  arborescent  edging. 

S.  T.  (Belfast). — Bigelow’s  album  of  lighting  is  not  sold  in  this  country,  but 
it  could  readily  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller  who  makes  a  speciality 
of  dealing  in  American  works. 

Geo.  Burton. — The  paper  appears  to  be  good  enough,  but  it  is  unsafe  to  judge 
merely  from  appearances.  Boil  a  little  of  it  up  with  distilled  water  in  a  test 
tube,  and  test  it  for  hyposulphite  of  soda  by  the  method  frequently  described 
in  this  Journal.  If  the  paper  be  free  from  that  impurity  it  will  answer  your 
purpose. 


A  Reader  (Halifax). — Nitrate  of  silver  is  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight,  me¬ 
tallic  silver  by  troy  weight.  Apothecaries’  weight  is  generally  used  in 
photographic  formulae  ;  and  a  drachm  in  photography  is  the  eighth,  not  the 
sixteenth,  part  of  an  ounce. 

E.  G.  R. — The  enlargements  to  which  you  refer  are  about  36  x  24  inches. 
They  are  enlarged  from  12  X  10  negatives.  They  are  not  obtained  direct 
from  the  original  negative,  but  are  printed  in  carbon  (by  the  Autotype 
Company)  by  means  of  an  enlarged  negative. 

J.  S.  (Edinburgh).— It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  wash  the  negatives.  Edge  them 
with  spirit  varnish  to  prevent  the  film  rising ;  this,  however,  will  not  bo 
required  if  a  substratum  of  albumen  has  been  applied.  Place  the  negatives 
one  by  one  in  a  flat  bath,  and  apply  the  water  very  gently. 

George  Hargreaves  (Burnley). — You  will  find  some  thoroughly  reliable 
formulae  for  toning  baths  in  our  last  Almanac.  The  yellowness  in  some  of 
the  prints  sent  is  caused  by  imperfect  fixing.  Use  a  stronger  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  refers  especially  to  the  two  prints  marked  “No.  2.” 

George  Lakin. —  We  are  not  cognisant  of  any  process  of  enamelling  invented 
by  Herr  Grime.  We  are  aware  that  he  has  written  about  and  described  a 
method  of  producing  enamels,  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  claimed  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  method  referred  to.  He  may,  however,  have  introduced  some 
new  feature  into  their  manipulation. 

Solar. — No  invention  connected  with  cameras  can  be  registered.  We  qualify 
this  by  saying  that  although  it  can  be  registered,  such  registration  will  afford 
no  protection  whatever,  and  the  money  will  be  thrown  away.  Anything  that 
has  a  combination  of  parts  must  be  patented ;  but  to  ensure  tho  validity  of  a 
patent  the  invention  must  be  one  not  previously  known,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  minute  details  of  the  exact  points  or  parts  that  are  new  be  given. 

C.  E. — The  red  stain  caused  by  the  application  of  the  tannin  to  the  wet  plate 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Wash  the  plat*  more  tho¬ 
roughly  after  removing  it  from  the  silver  bath,  and  there  will  be  no  stain 
whatever.  Concerning  the  treatment  after  the  application  of  the  tannin, 
satisfy  yourself  by  preparing  two  plates,  and  washing  the  tannin  away  from 
one  of  them  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  act  for  upwards  of  a  minute,  allowing 
the  tannin  to  remain  on  the  other. 

Geo.  T.  Short. — Glaziers’  diamonds  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  a  form 
similar  to  that  of  a  penknife — that  is,  to  fold  up  for  the  pocket.  But  there  is 
no  necessity  for  such  long  handles  as  are  attached  to  glaziers’  diamonds— no 
necessity,  we  mean,  in  the  case  of  those  used  by  amateur  photographers  who 
prefer  using  glass  of  their  own  cutting.  The  better  way  for  you  would  bo 
to  have  two  handles—  one  long  and  the  other  short — so  ihat  when  you  wanted 
to  carry  the  diamond  in  the  pocket  the  latter  could  be  substituted  for  the 
former. 

Subscriber. — At  this  time  of  the  year  the  production  of  malic  acid  will  not 
prove  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  for  you  have  only  to  go  out  into  your 
kitchen  garden  and  select  a  few  nice  stalks  of  rhubarb,  and  treat  them  as 
follows: — Crush  them  so  as  to  obtain  the  juice;  after  heating  this  juice 
neutralise  it  with  carbonate  of  potash  mixed  with  acetate  of  lime ;  an  inso¬ 
luble  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  produced,  which  must  be  removed  by 
filtration.  To  the  clear  liquid  add  acetate  of  lead  so  long  as  a  precipitate 
(which  is  malate  of  lead)  is  formed  ;  wash  this  precipitate  and  add  sulphuric 
acid  quant,  suff.  Evaporate  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  set  aside  to 
crystallise ;  the  resulting  crystals  are  malic  acid. 

A  Parisian. — You  have  misunderstood  what  you  have  heard  about  the  inten¬ 
sifying  power  of  Schlippe’s  salt.  It  was  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that 
after  pouring  the  solution  over  the  newly-fixed  and  washed  negative  no 
increase  should  be  apparent  in  the  density ;  for  before  applying  this  agent  it 
is  necessary  that  another  should  have  preceded  it.  This  other  is  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  to  which  is  added  an  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 
When  this  mixture  is  poured  over  a  collodion  picture,  after  the  latter  has 
been  fixed  and  washed,  the  image  darkens  at  first,  but  rapidly  assumes  a 
beautiful  and  delicate  white  appearance.  It  must  now  be  washed,  when  it  is 
ready  for  the  solution  of  Schlippe’s  salt,  which  will  immediately  convert  it 
into  a  deep  scarlet  colour. 

F.  O’B. — This  correspondent,  with  a  view  to  some  experiments  with  preservative 
solutions,  wishes  to  know  “  what  is  beer  ?”  Now  although  we  have  some  idea 
of  what  beer  ought  to  be,  we  cannot  say  what  it  really  is ;  for,  what  between 
the  chloride  of  soda  (common  salt),  Cocculus  Pndicus ,  Faba  arnara,  Nux 
vomica,  and  other  nice  things  which  are  said  to  find  their  way  into  this 
favourite  beverage  at  some  stage  between  that  of  the  infusing  of  the  malt 
and  the  imbibition  by  the  consumer,  one  is  scarcely  safe  in  hazarding  an 
opinion.  Mr.  F.  O’B.  should  apply  to  a  brewer  for  a  small  sample  of  the 
genuine  article,  or,  better  still,  obtain  a  manual  of  the  art  of  brewing  beer 
and  make  for  himself  as  much  as  will  suffice  for  his  experiments. 


g?2T  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “THE  EDITORS  Adver- 
isements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER”— at  the  Offices,  2,  York 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Dry-Plate  Club. — At  a  meeting  of  this  Club  held  at  the  house  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  instant,  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  read  a  paper  On  the  History  of  Emulsion  Photography,  which 
will  he  found  in  another  page. 
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BLUNDERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  “EFFECTS”  IN 
STEREOGRAPHS. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  inspect  a  few  miscellaneous  photographs 
without  being  struck  by  the  want  of  nous  that  characterises  the 
work  of  some  able  photographers. 

Taking  up  a  very  remarkable-looking  stereoscopic  photograph 
bearing  the  imprint  “J.  Inglis,  Montreal,”  and  looking  for  some 
explanation  of  certain  peculiarities  presented  in  it,  we  find  the  title 
to  consist  only  of  “  Beaver  Hall,  taken  between  the  7th  and  15th  of 
March,  1869.”  Now  where  and  what  is  Beaver  Hall  ?  and  in  what 
consists  the  significance  of  the  date  thus  given  ?  From  information 
otherwise  received  we  are  aware  that  this  picture  possesses  much 
historical  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  depicts  the  appearance  of  a  certain 
street  in  Montreal  when  the  centre  of  it,  over  which  rolled  the  usual 
carriage  traffic,  was  raised  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the 
ordinary  level  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  The  subject,  as  we  have 
said,  is  one  of  historical  interest ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  printed  on 
the  mount  of  the  picture  to  indicate  its  great  value  to  those  who 
have  no  mere  local  knowledge,  and  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 
Contrast  this  with  a  view  of  Loch  Lomond  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  of 
Aberdeen,  taken  from  Strone  Brae,  Luss.  Of  this  place  we  may 
say  that  the  view  presented  in  the  picture  now  referred  to  is  the 
same  as  that  seen  by  us  last  summer  in  company  with  two  photogra¬ 
phic  friends,  and  described  in  No.  7  of  our  Reminiscences  of  the 
Edinburgh  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  our  last  volume- 
On  the  back  of  the  mount  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  view  is  a  rough  outline 
of  the  scene  printed  in  lithography,  and  in  which  every  hill  and  all 
the  numerous  islets  are  numbered  with  reference  to  an  accompany¬ 
ing  list,  comprising  Inchfraocli,  Inchtavanach,  Inchconachan,  Inch- 
cruin,  Inchfadd,  Inchcailliacli,  Torrinch,  Duncruin,  Inclimoan, 
Craeinch,  Inchmurrain,  and  Luss  Pier.  What  an  interest  a  picture 
acquires  with  such  a  key  to  the  several  features !  Without  it  the 
photograph  would  possess  much  less  value. 

A  serious  error  of  taste  is  often  committed  by  those  to  whom  the 
cutting  and  mounting  of  stereoscopic  pictures  is  assigned.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  ought  to  be  a  little  more  cut  off 
from  the  left-hand  side  of  the  left-hand  picture  than  from  the  corres¬ 
ponding  side,  of  the  picture  to  the  right  hand ;  and  that  in  like 
manner  the  right-hand  side  of  the  right-hand  picture  ought  to  be  cut 
away  more  than  the  same  side  of  the  twin  view.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  when  they  are  trimmed  in  this  manner  the  views  have 
a  natural  appearance  as  if  seen  through  an  aperture  in  the  card 
mount  such  a  view,  for  example,  as  a  person  has  who  stands 
a  little  way  from  an  open  window  in  a  room  and  through  it  looks  out 
upon  nature.  But  so  little  is  this  regarded  by  many  photographers 
that,  in  the  case  of  some  instantaneous  views  of  Margate  and  Rams¬ 
gate  by  a  well-known  London  artist,  the  overplus  matter — which,  as 
we  have  said,  ought  to  exist  at  one  side  of  each  constituent  of  the 
binary  pair  that  form  the  stereoscopic  picture-— is  in  this  series 
actually  placed  on  the  wrong  side,  causing  a  decidedly  unpleasant 
sensation  when  the  margin  of  the  picture  is  inspected  in  the  stereo¬ 
scope.  To  such,  an  extent  does  this  defect  of  cutting  out  prevail  in 
some  of  the  fine  views  just  spoken  of,  that  a  full  half  inch  has  to  be  I 


cut  away  from  the  outer  ends  of  both  pictures  before  they  acquire  the 
proper  degree  of  relief  with  "respect  to  the  card  on  which  they  are 
mounted. 

Some  photographers  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  accuracy 
will  be  properly  secured  if  both  pictures  are  cut  alike.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  subject  is  a  marine  view,  with  boats  and  figures 
in  the  immediate  foreground  and  ships  out  at  sea.  It  will  not  do  to 
select  one  of  these  ships  as  the  boundary  line  at  which  to  cut  both 
pictures;  for  in  that  case,  although  the  extreme  distance  will  appear, 
when  viewed  in  the  stereoscope,  to  be  on  the  same  plane  as  the  card, 
every  adjacent  object  will  appear  nearer  than  the  card,  the  foreground 
being  raised  up  from  the  mount,  and  an  unnatural  and  inartistic 
impression  consequently  conveyed  to  the  spectator. 

The  rule  to  be  observed  is  this : — If  there  be  objects  in  the  imme9 
diate  foreground,  select  the  nearest  of  them  as  the  gauge  by  which  to 
cut  the  picture ;  and  then,  when  these  two  prints  are  brought  one 
directly  over  the  other  and  are  trimmed  and  mounted,  the  foreground 
will  be  on  the  plane  of  the  mount,  while  the  distant  objects  will 
recede.  This  is  the  strict  rule  in  stereoscopic  pictures  of  this  or, 
indeed,  of  any  class ;  but  while  it  is  so,  a  still  better  effect  is  secured 
by  cutting  away  a  little  more  from  the  outsides  of  both  pictures,  for 
in  this  way  is  obtained  the  very  beautiful  effect  of  the  picture 
being  seen  in  all  the  solidity  of  nature  as  if  viewed  through  a 
window. 

Those  who  exhibit  dioramic  paintings  or  panoramas  are  well  aware 
of  the  importance  of  cheating  the  senses  by  the  adoption  of  every 
expedient  by  which  the  illusory  nature  of  the  exhibition  is  enhanced  ; 
and,  so  far  as  one  essential  element — the  relation  of  the  view  to  the 
framework,  so  to  speak,  through  which  it  is  to  be  seen — is  concerned, 
the  suggestion  we  have  here  thrown  out  will,  if  applied  to  stereoscopic 
pictures,  cause  them  to  possess  the  charm  of  distance  that  charac¬ 
terises  the  panoramas  of  which  we  speak,  with  the  further  advantage 
of  being  true  to  nature  throughout.  The  fine  transparencies  of  the 
late  Mr.  Breese  owe  not  a  little  of  their  effect  to  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  they  are  mounted. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  distance  apart  between  any 
object  in  the  binary  picture  be  measured,  every  object  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  spectator  will  measure  a  space  wider  apart.  For 
example :  if  a  stereoscopic  picture  be  taken  of  a  scene  having  a  piece 
of  stone  in  the  foreground  and  a  church  spire  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
or  two,  and  by  a  pair  of  compasses  the  distance  between  the  stones  in 
the  mounted  pair  of  pictures  be  ascertained,  it  will  be  found,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  distance  between  the  pair  of  spires,  that  the  latter 
space  is  much  greater  than  the  former.  Hence  if  any  photographer 
has  obtained  a  fine  picture  of  a  marine  or  other  view  in  which  there 
are  clouds,  and  he  desire  to  print  a  transparency  with  moonlight 
effects — it  being  necessary  that  the  Queen  of  Night  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  order  to  enhance  the  pictorial  beauty  of  the  scene — the  rule 
to  be  observed  in  placing  the  Moon  is  to  have  the  distance  between 
the  two  views  of  her  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  that  between  the 
most  distant  clouds  in  the  picture.  In  this  way  the  moon  will  appear 
to  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  spectator  than  any  other  object 
seen  in  the  picture.  Attention  to  this  rule,  when  introducing 
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“  effects’’  on  a  second  transparency  placed  behind  the  principal  one, 
will  enable  a  photographer  of  taste  and  shill  to  produce  charming 
effects. 


A  STRONG  EMULSION. 

An  interesting  note  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  on  The  Effect  of  Free 
Nitrate  in  Emulsions ,  will  be  found  in  another  column.  The  experi¬ 
ments  recorded  in  the  paper  in  question  were  made  with  a  view  to 
attempt  to  ascertain  by  direct  trial  what  office  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver  performs  in  an  emulsion,  How  far  success  has  attended  the 
experiments  our  readers  can  judge;  but  a  matter  has  arisen  inci¬ 
dentally  which  deserves  careful  scrutiny — we  refer  to  the  probable 
advantage  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  bromide  of  silver  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  collodion. 

Mr.  Stillman  prepared  a  number  of  plates  with  an  emulsion 
according  to  the  well-known  directions  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  The 
residual  emulsion  received  a  dose  of  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
per  ounce  and  five  minims  of  nitric  acid,  was  left  aside  for  three 
weeks,  then  filtered  and  tried.  Fogged  plates  resulted.  We  are 
not  informed  how  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  added — whether  in  the 
solid  state  or  in  alcoholic  solution.  We  presume  the  latter.  A 
quantity  of  bromide  (what  bromide  we  are  not  told)  was  then  added 
in  powder,  and  in  more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  convert  the  whole 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  bromide  of  the  metal.  An  excess  of 
the  bromide  is  stated  to  have  been  added.  After  occasional  shaking 
during  twenty-four  hours  the  emulsion  was  filtered  and  used  to  coat 
plates,  which,  after  washing,  were  treated  with  a  simple  tannin 
preservative.  Mr.  Stillman  says  of  these — 

“They  worked  clean,  intensified  readily,  and  were  slightly  quicker 
than  a  Carey-Lea  plate  with  the  pyrogallic  preservative  prepared  at  the 
same  time.” 

These  plates  are  said  to  compare  with  the  Wortley  plates  both  in 
appearance  and  sensitiveness,  and  to  require  no  backing. 

However  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  have  been  added  to  the  emul¬ 
sion,  it  is  clear  that,  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  bromide  to  the 
mixture,  an  emulsion  must  have  been  produced  containing  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  bromide  of  silver  in  suspension  greater  than  ordinary.  The 
question,  then,  naturally  arises — how  far  the  advantage  observed  by 
Mr.  Stillman  is  due  simply  to  the  use  of  an  unusually  opaque  film 
able  to  stop  and  use  up  all  the  chemical  rays  falling  upon  it.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  fogging  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way ;  but  the  apparent  increase  of  sensitiveness  may  be 
due  to  this  circumstance.  Mr.  Stillman  does  not  appear  to  have 
experienced  any  difficulty  in  working  with  a  more  heavily-loaded 
emulsion  than  ordinary ;  then  why  not  devote  a  little  attention  to 
this  aspect  of  the  collodio-bromide  method  ? 


ON  TANNIN. 


We  reported  some  time  ago  the  interesting  results  obtained  by  Sacc 
in  the  course  of  his  investigation  of  tannin.  It  was  mentioned  that 
the  well-known  belief  that  tannin  is  decomposed  into  glucose  (a 
variety  of  sugar)  and  gallic  acid  is  not  supported  by  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Stenhouse,  who  found  that  the  proportion  of  gallic  acid  actu¬ 
ally  obtained  from  tannin  did  not  at  all  agree  with  theory.  Sacc 
expressed  the  opinion — arrived  at  after  a  considerable  number  of 
experiments — that  gallic  acid  simply  loses  the  elements  of  water 
in  passing  into  tannin ;  and  Scliiff,  in  a  paper  lately  published, 
endeavours  to  show  that  tannin  and  gallic  acid  stand  in  the  same 
relation  that  alcohol  and  ordinary  ether  do  to  each  other. 

This  is  evident  when  we  compare  the  respective  formulae  thus— 
2(C2H60)  =  C4H10O  +  H2O 
Alcohol.  Ether. 


a(C,H.Oj  =  C,.H,?0„+H,0 
Gallic  acid.  Tannin. 

Schiff,  then,  appears  to  be  disposed  to  regard  gallic  acid  as  an  alco¬ 
hol-like  body ;  but  there  is  no  strict  analogy  between  the  two  cases, 
for  the  principal  product  in  the  case  of  tannin  in  no  way  resem¬ 
bles,  chemically,  the  product  in  the  case  of  alcohol.  Simple 


hydration  of  tannin  produces  gallic  acid,  but  the  production  of 
alcohol  from  ether  is  well  known  to  be  by  no  means  so  simple  a 
matter.  Schiff,  then,  is  scarcely  correct  in  his  view  as  to  the  strict 
analogy  between  the  tannin  and  alcohol  decompositions. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  follow  as  fully  as  space  permits  the  chemical 
history  of  all  chemicals  of  interest  and  value  to  photographers,  we 
have  noted  the  foregoing  points  in  relation  to  tannin  ;  but  the  interest 
in  this  matter  does  not  lie  in  the  analogy  which  Schiff  thinks  ho 
recognises  between  ordinary  ether  and  tannin  so  much  as  in  the 
increased  evidence  he  brings  forward  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
change  of  tannin  is  much  more  simple  than  was  supposed.  If 
his  view  be  correct,  it  follows  that  treatment  of  plates  with  tannin 
is  ultimately  only  another  mode  of  applying  gallic  acid.  It  may  be 
added  that  treatment  with  gum  arabic  and  gallic  acid  seems  to 
amount  to  the  use  of  tannin  in  part,  because  the  gum-gallic  mixture 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  tannin-like  varnish  possessing  the  physical 
character  of  the  tannin  layer  and  its  attendant  advantages,  but 
with  this  point  in  its  favour — that  the  gallic  acid  does  not  require  to 
be  produced  by  a  special  chemical  act,  and,  beiug  free,  exerts  its 
special  sensitising  influence  without  any  hindrance. 

Having  said  so  much  about  tannin,  we  would  just  add  a  practical 
point  relative  to  the  clarification  of  its  solutions  in  water — some¬ 
times  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  plan  which  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  best  with  us  is  the  very  simple  one  of  shaking  the  tannin  up 
with  water  and  kaolin,  and  filtering.  The  mucilaginous  and  other 
impurities  of  the  tannin  are  carried  down  in  great  part  with  the 
kaolin  as  it  falls,  but  complete  clarification  may  be  effected  by 
filtration.  This  is  an  easy  and  effective  plan,  and  one  that  we  cau 
recommend.  We  would  only  add  that  it  is  well  to  employ  as  nearly 
white  a  sample  of  kaolin  as  possible,  since  the  varieties  containing 
much  iron  sometimes  unnecessarily  discolour  the  liquid.  It  is  also 
well  to  operate  on  a  rather  strong  solution,  and  then  to  dilute  up  to 
a  known  strength  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  quantity  of  water. 


Gentlemen  connected  with  our  art-science  who  intend  reading 
papers  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  British  Association  should 
set  about  their  preparation  immediately,  as  the  meetings  will  com¬ 
mence  on  the  14th  proximo.  There  are  several  able  and  experienced 
photographers  in  Brighton;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  recent  ex¬ 
perience,  little  in  the  way  of  contribution  to  our  photographic 
knowledge  need  be  expected  from  “  locals;  ”  such,  at  any  rate,  has 
been  the  case  in  connection  with  the  last  five  or  six  meetings  of  the 
Association.  We  hope,  however,  that  Brighton  will  prove  a  happy 
exception. 


Several  months,  probably  a  year,  may  elapse  ere  our  readers  may  be 
again  favoured  with  any  communication  from  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea. 
We  regret  to  say  that  the  state  of  health  of  our  esteemed  friend  and 
fellow-worker  is  such  as  to  necessitate  the  discontinuance  of  his 
ordinary  avocations  for  a  protracted  period,  and  to  travel  far  from 
home  in  search  of  the  inestimable  boon — health.  During  this  time 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  will  not  see  any  journal  devoted  to 
photography ;  but,  previous  to  starting  on  his  travels,  he  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  the  impetus  which  he  gave  to  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  has  been  universally  recognised.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  for  us  to  say  that  Mr.  Lea  will  carry  with  him  our 
warmest  sympathies  and  our  regret  for  the  cause  which  compels  him 
to  seek  a  change  of  scene  ;  and  it  is  equally  superfluous  to  add  that 
our  numerous  readers  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  benefited 
by  his  investigations  and  suggestions  will  cordially  join  with  us  in 
giving  expression  to  these  sentiments.  We  trust  that  after,  at  the 
farthest,  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  our  able  collaborateur  will  return 
to  Philadelphia  thoroughly  convalescent. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  FREE  NITRATE  ON  EMULSIONS. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been  trying  some  experiments  to 
elucidate  the  action  of  free  nitrate  on  emulsions,  and  though  they 
are  not  yet  concluded  I  think  the  results  sufficiently  interesting  to  be 
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communicated  in  order  that  others  may  take  them  up,  if  desirous,  to 
help  to  free  the  use  of  emulsion  from  the  uncertainties  which  now 
attend  it. 

I  had  been  experimenting  on  the  process  developed  by  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea  (I  am  afraid  to  call  it  his  process  lest  some  one  should 
catch  me  up  in  the  Journal  and  prove  it  to  be  by  somebody  else),  and, 
after  finishing  a  batch  of  plates,  added  to  the  remainder  of  the  emul¬ 
sion  ten  grains  of  silver  and  five  minims  of  nitric  acid  per  ounce 
over  and  above  the  aqua  regia  prescribed,  and  put  it  away  to  ripen 
(or  rot,  as  I  was  told  it  would).  After  three  weeks  I  prepared  a 
plate,  and,  as  has  been  foretold,  found  it  fog.  I  then  added  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  bromide  in  powder  sufficient  to  convert  all  the  free  nitrate  and 
leave  an  excess  of  bromide,  shook  it  up  occasionally  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  filtered  it.  I  then  made  a  batch  of  plates  of  which  I 
enclose  one  (No.  1,  W.  J.  S.).  They  worked  clean,  intensified 
readily,  and  were  slightly  quicker  than  a  Carey-Lea  plate  with  the 
pyrogallic  preservative  prepared  at  the  same  time.  They  had  the 
dull  look  characteristic  of  the  Wortley  plates. 

The  preservative  was  simply  fifteen  grains  of  solution  of  tannin, 
without  gum  or  sugar,  poured  over  and  washed  off.  They  had  been 
well  washed  in  tap  water,  the  last  washing  after  the  tannin  only  being 
with  distilled  water.  The  day  was  dull  and  overcast,  so  that  a  bril¬ 
liant  negative  could  not  be  expected.  I  then  put  the  emulsion  away 
without  any  addition  of  any  kind,  and  after  a  week  prepared  three 
more  plates,  of  which  also  I  send  one  (No.  2,  W.  J.  S.).  This  was 
exposed  with  a  Wortley  plate  on  the  same  subject  on  which  the 
former  trials  were  made,  receiving  on  the  two  halves  ten  and  twenty 
seconds  each.  The  half  of  the  Wortley  plate  most  exposed  unfor¬ 
tunately  came  off  under  the  tap,  so  that  the  quality  can  only  be 
judged  of  by  a  fragment;  but  the  two  portions  of  the  new  plate  are 
both  clear  and  intense,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  two  consider 
the  new  plate  the  better  negative.  Those  who  wish  may  compare 
them  at  the  office  of  this  Journal. 

Now  three  things  are  noteworthy  in  these  experiments.  The  pre¬ 
pared  film  has  the  same  dull  look  as  the  plates  prepared  by  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  with  large  excess  of  silver,  though  the  whole  of 
that  excess  had  been  converted  in  the  emulsion,  and  there  was  a 
large  excess  of  bromide,  which  was  worked  out  in  the  preparation. 
Second,  a  large  addition  of  nitric  acid  had  not  in  the  least  affected 
the  film  after  a  month’s  keeping.  Thirdly,  the  emulsion  had  kept 
above  a  week  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  with  not  only  no  loss 
of  quality,  but  making  a  better  negative  the  second  week  than  it  had 
the  first,  as  all  who  see  them  will  admit.  I  shall  at  the  end  of  this 
week  try  another,  and  so  on  week  after  week  until  the  emulsion  is 
exhausted. 

These  films  were  opaque,  and  required  no  backing.  They  inten¬ 
sified  with  alkaline  developer  alone,  and  took  silver  redevelopment 
as  well  as  any  other  dry  plate.  They  resist  over-exposure  as  well  as 
the  Russell  plates.  A  gum  and  sugar  preservative  might  have  made 
them  more  sensitive,  but  would  probably  have  required  backing, 
which  is  a  nuisance.  I  hope  that  others  will  experiment  on  this 
suggestion,  and  convert  it  into  a  process.  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  the  large  excess  of  nitric  acid  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
result,  or  whether,  as  I  believe,  it  is  simply  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  nitrate  on  the  collodion.  I  have  now  a  bottle  of  collodion  in 
keeping  without  the  added  acid,  and  shall  prepare  another  with 
more  excess  of  silver  and  large  addition  of  acid.  Some  one  else 
may  make  the  real  scientific  discovery  of  the  reason  why  my 
emulsion  worked  as  it  did,  and  enable  us  to  produce  the  same 
effect  with  that  absolute  certainty  and  greatest  possible  simplicity 
which  distinguishes  a  genuine  process  from  a  chance  hit  or  a 
theoretical  suggestion. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  useless  pother  about  processes,  as  if  the 
discovery  of  some  useful  addition  to  a  method  of  procedure  were 
the  same  thing  as  a  scientific  invention ;  whereas  we  practical  men 
do  but  hit  about  in  general  and  make  blind  experiments,  one  adding 
his  item  and  another  his,  the  real  process  maker  being  the  one  who 
at  last  sees  to  what  all  these  things  are  tending,  and  by  judicious 
and  consequent  experiment  puts  the  disjointed  items  into  a  new  and 
efficient  system,  making  it  possible  for  any  one  else  to  do  the  same, 
supposing  proper  care  and  intelligence  to  be  used.  Photography  is  in 
building  only,  like  a  coral  reef ;  and  though  we  each,  in  adding  a 
mite,  think  that  we  have  contributed  an  immensity,  as  a  coral  insect 
might  if  it  thought,  when  the  final  result  comes  no  one  will  find  us 
or  what  we  did.  We  work  in  an  empirical  spirit,  trying  this  and 
that ;  but  when  science  comes  and  puts  all  our  old  woman’s  stories 
and  crotchets  together,  it  reduces  the  mass  to  a  very  small  valuable 
residuum,  in  which  our  individual  modes  are  hardly  to  be  found. 

It  is  a  very  small  thing  to  hit  on  some  new  fact  or  find  some  new 
preservative.  After  the  scientific  genius  who  opens  the  road  to  us, 


the  most  useful  worker  is  he  who,  by  a  systematic  course  of  experi¬ 
ments,  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  what  science  has  done,  reduces  the 
knowledge  hitherto  accumulated  to  its  simplest  terms  and  teaches  us 
the  most  efficient  combinations  for  practical  use.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  necessary  that  the  former  should  be  a  good  manipulator,  or  the 
latter  a  good  chemist.  There  are  few  men  like  Major  Russell  or  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea,  who  to  thoroughly  good  photographic  manipulation 
have  added  minute  and  exact  scientific  knowledge,  and  have  thus 
introduced  new  elements  into  our  pharmacy  and  at  the  same  time 
successfully  applied  them  in  new  combinations ;  and  for  precise, 
practical  guidance  we  are  more  directly  indebted  to  men  who,  like 
Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon  and  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  reduce  those 
discoveries  to  a  shape  which  enables  us  to  dispense  with  experiments 
on  details,  and  gives  us  working  formuta.  Mr.  Gordon’s  processes 
are  the  nearest  approaches  to  mauipulative  perfection  of  anything 
we  possess,  and  yet  he  will  confess  frankly  that  he  has  discovered  or 
added  nothing.  The  author  of  a  process  is  not  he  who  discovered 
the  element  on  the  use  of  which  the  process  depends,  but  he  who 
made  known  the  conditions  of  its  successful  use. 

The  only  unfortunate  thing  is  that  these  patient  and  disinterested 
workers  should  be  by  querulous  and  envious  natures  denied  the 
credit  due  to  their  labours  and  generosity.  When,  some  years  ago, 
Mr.  Gordon  developed  his  admirable  gum-gallic  process,  disclaiming 
any  originality  in  it,  he  was  attacked  as  a  plagiarist  because  some 
one  had  used  gum  and  gallic  acid  before  him,  and  the  consequence 
naturally  is  that  when  he  works  out  another  process  he  keeps  it  to 
himself.  All  which  being  unquestionable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
thorough  and  scientific  practical  photographic  chemist,  like  Lieut, 
de  Abney,  will  take  up  this  question  of  free  nitrate  in  the  film  and 
make  it  clear  for  the  process-makers ;  for,  so  far,  we  are  working 
pretty  much  in  the  dark.  If  my  experiments  are  confirmed  by 
others,  we  ought  to  know  how  collodion  may  be  so  treated,  and  by 
what  elements,  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  sensibility  and  entire 
freedom  from  the  unstable  element  of  free  nitrate. 

W.  J.  Stillman. 


THE  FINE  ART  QUESTION  REDIVIVUS. 

Does  the  world  move  ?  Is  today  other  than  as  yesterday  ?  or  am  I 
still  trotting  round  in  a  circle  like  a  man  who  has  lost  himself  in  a 
fog  or  snow  storm,  vainly  deluding  myself  that  I  am  going  ahead  ? 
It  is  hard  to  answer  the  question,  for  perpetually  I  come  rap  against 
something  that  I  had  thought  long  since  peaceably  defunct  or  left 
behind. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  have  given  any  time  to  the  study  of  photo¬ 
graphic  literature,  my  road  lying  in  other  directions  ;  and  I  had  left 
off  certainly  pretty  firmly  convinced  that  nobody  with  any  judgment 
would  dream  of  again  claiming  for  the  art-science  the  honours  of 
high  art.  So  far  as  I  could  discover  since  by  an  outside  observation 
of  the  progress  it  was  making,  it  appeared  to  be  more  and  more 
settling  down  to  its  true  province  as  an  art  manufacture  of  a  high 
order  of  utility  and  of  almost  limitless  application.  Any  idea  that  a 
soul  would  ever  take  the  trouble  to  argue  about  fine  art  versus 
photography  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  never  entered  my  head. 

But  I  must  have  been  asleep  and  dreaming,  or  else  my  quondam 
photographic  confreres  have  been  doing  the  treadmill  and  calling  it 
progress ;  for  here,  in  the  very  first  number  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  that  I  have  seen  for  many  months,  is  an  article 
setting  forth  with  much  fulness  all  the  reasons  whereby,  speaking 
metaphorically,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  water  is  not  fire.  Verily 
I  was  astonished  thereat,  and  rubbed  my  eyes  in  wronder  like  a  man 
when  he  wakes  from  the  dream  that  he  has  gone  a  long  journey  and 
finds  that  he  has  been  all  the  while  comfortably  abed. 

Mr.  Neilson  writes  well  and  intelligently.  He  knows  tolerably 
accurately  what  constitutes  the  province  of  art  par  excellence ;  but 
he  has  sadly  misspent  his  time  in  supposing  that  he  had  to  prove 
that  photography  was  not  within  its  pale.  That,  I  take  it,  really 
wants  no  proving — would  never  have  needed  any  but  for  the  arro¬ 
gance  and  foolish  assumption  of  a  certain  class  of  blatant  creatures 
whom  photography  caught  haphazard-wise  and  tossed  beyond  the 
region  of  their  wits — men,  like  a  certain  northern  imp  of  the 
camera  who  refused  the  assistance  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  in  group¬ 
ing  some  cattle,  and  when  made  aware  of  the  quality  of  the  man  he 
had  extinguished  naively  remarked — “  Oh  !  indeed,  I  didna  ken  that 
he  was  ane  o’  oorsels.”  I  have  been  glad  to  see  the  lessening  of 
such  pretensions  among  all  true  devotees  of  our  beautiful  art- 
science. 

It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  at  first  with  a  thing  so  new  and 
wonderful  men’s  notions  should  run  high  and  wild;  but  it  has  long 
ceased  to  be  excusable  in  some  to  continue  decking  themselves  in 
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borrowed  plumes,  dubbing  themselves  “artists,”  and  tlieir  ingenious 
meclianisims  “art,”  in  the  manner  they  have  done.  And  such  people 
are  beyond  arguing  with.  Leave  them  alone  in  their  atmosphere  of 
sweet  self-deception — perhaps  it  is  the  only  elysium  of  which  they  are 
capable — and  yourself  do  the  true  work.  What  that  work  is  has 
often  been  insisted  on  by  many  a  one  besides  myself.  It  is  to  make 
photography  perfect  as  a  register  of  effects  in  nature  and  art — a 
lower  province  certainly  than  that  of  the  artist — lower  as  the  peda¬ 
gogue’s  is  to  the  poet’s,  but  still  a  true,  noble,  and  necessary  voca¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me,  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  art,  to  say 
precisely  what  effects  photography  has  had  already  upon  fine  art, 
although  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  has  been  neither  small  nor  unim¬ 
portant.  It  has,  I  think,  tended  to  make  art  more  realistic,  compel¬ 
ling  a  man  to  approximate  his  idealism  more  to  consonance  with  the 
actual  fact.  It  has  taught  lessons  in  perspective,  and  proportion,  in 
the  management  of  shadow  and  the  arrangement  of  mass,  that  were 
highly  needed ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  true  photography 
has  been  an  admirable  educator  of  the  public  tastes — that  the  common 
people,  rich  and  poor,  know  more  about  pictures,  and  are  less  and 
less  satisfied  with  meaningless  daubs  than  they  were  before. 

But  all  these  things  and  a  thousand  besides  do  not  lift  photography 
into  an  art,  in  the  sense  of  being  an  instrument  of  the  creative  human 
mind.  It  is  no  tool  for  the  handling  of  the  imagination,  and  never  can 
be,  argue  as  men  may.  It  offers  a  fine  field  for  the  display  of  taste 
and  judgment — for  training  the  mind  to  rapidity  of  perception  and 
action— but  it  goes  not  a  step  beyond. 

Now,  I  hardly  think  that  Mr.  Neilson  need  have  occupied  so  much 
space,  enlarging  upon  what  he  considers  the  capabilities  of  true  art, 
had  he  stuck  to  that  point — demanded  of  his  interlocutors  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  imagination  in  photography.  Only  to  do  that  with  effect 
he  would  have  required  to  find  a  better  definition  for  the  functions  of 
the  imagination  than  the  one  he  has  lighted  on.  The  imagination 
has  no  more  business  “  inventing  ideas"  than  a  horse  has  to  stand 
on  his  tail.  Take  the  word  to  pieces,  and  accept  its  simple  etymolo¬ 
gical  meaning.  Does  it  not  tell  you  that  the  business  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  to  picture  forth  ?  It  is,  therefore,  in  its  pure  exercise  simply 
the  imaging  of  facts — the  presenting  to  the  inward  eye  of  the  soul 
pictures  of  the  outer  wmrld,  the  outer  life,  the  imaged  history  of  some 
human  being.  Necessarily  that  picture  must  be  tinged  by  the  quality 
of  the  apprehensions — the  strength  of  the  intellect  and  passions ;  for 
the  imagination  is  in  many  ways  the  divinest  faculty  of  the  soul,  and 
the  outcome  and  expression  of  all  the  powers  of  the  man.  But  the 
imagination  is  in  no  sense  an  inventive  faculty,  nor  is  it  in  the  strictest 
sense  creative  ;  it  but  builds  with  the  materials  placed  ready  for  its 
use.  The  fancy  invents  if  you  please,  and  as  much  and  as  fantasti¬ 
cally  as  you  please,  but  it  is  a  lower  faculty  altogether,  or  at  best  the 
outcome  of  a  mind  without  a  will  for  the  nonce.  Men  of  fanciful 
minds  are  never  steady.  So  (and  I  can  give  you  metaphysics  by  the 
ell)  Mr.  Neilson  might  have  found  himself  in  a  trap  on  this  point ; 
for,  if  the  province  of  the  imagination  be  to  invent  ideas,  then  is 
photography  decidedly  an  imaginative  art.  More  ideas  have  been 
invented  for  its  behoof  than  one  could  tell  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Much  that  Mr.  Neilson  says  regarding  the  typological  aspects  of 
nature  and  art  is  most  just  and  true.  Paintings  or  sculpture  would 
not  have  a  tithe  of  their  value  were  it  not  that  they  are  a  medium 
whereby  the  imagination  of  a  man  works  to  bring  forth  his  thoughts 
about,  and  conception  of,  the  scene  or  form  moulded  or  limned  under 
his  hand.  But  here,  again,  he  betrays  some  confusion  of  ideas  by 
talking  of  the  symbolism  of  music  as  if  it  were  the  same  or  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  arts,  whereas  it  is  so  altogether  distinct  that  it 
may  be  deemed  the  most  creative  of  all  human  arts,  not  even  except¬ 
ing  poetry.  It  is  the  effort,  imperfect  still,  of  mankind  to  give  a 
language  to  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  for  which  you  get  little  or 
no  help  from  the  natural  sounds  of  the  world.  No  bird  that  ever 
warbled  taught  a  man  the  music  of  a  song.  And  it  is  utterly  beside 
the  mark,  therefore,  to  lug  in  allusions  to  such  a  sublimed  outcome  of 
the  human  mind  as  a  means  of  putting  down  the  art  claims  of  pho¬ 
tography — of  an  art  dependent,  as  it  is,  wholly  upon  the  tools  and  the 
objects  upon  which  the  tools  work.  If  a  painter  see  grandeur,  hoary 
antiquity,  the  story  of  a  thousand  storms  in  some  scarred  hill  side, 
and  if  he  can,  while  reproducing  his  image  of  that  hill,  convey  also 
his  feeling  on  these  things,  he  has  done  nobly  ;  but  his  work  is  but 
little  akin  to  that  of  the  musical  composer,  who,  in  the  sound  that  he 
creates,  must  find  the  sole  vehicle  of  his  emotion.  So  to  say,  if  he 
want  to  convey  ideas  of  grandeur,  he  must  make  his  own  moun¬ 
tain  too — natural,  simple  sounds  having  but  the  feeblest  analogy  to 
the  harmonies  of  music.  It  has  thus  ever  been  the  custom  to  roam 
too  far  afield  in  arguing  over  this  question— after  all  a  very  simple 
one,  and  easily  disposed  of  by  appeal  to  a  few  facts. 


I  might  nag  away  at  a  good  many  other  points  in  Mr.  Neilson ’b 
paper,  but  have  no  wish  to  be  ultra-captious,  lie  would  oblige  me, 
though,  if  he  could  expound  what  he  means  by  a  few  phrases  that  I 
have  stumbled  over  and  broken  my  intellectual  shins  upon.  Of  such 
are  these  following : — “  The  ideal  poet  works  in  a  typology  of 
thoughts.”  What  is  an  ideal  poet?  and  what  means  a  typology  of 
thought?  I  confess  it  bothers  me.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tho 
phrase — “  A  certain  degree  of  distinct  detailship  ?  ” 

Again :  What  may  Mr.  Neilson  mean  by  an  artist  “  departing 
from  nature  ?  ”  I  have  always  heard  of  the  restrictive  laws  of  art, 
whether  in  sculpture  or  painting,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  painter 
could  not  reproduce  the  brilliancy  of  light,  and  could  give  but  a  poor 
daub  of  colour  to  represent  the  blue  of  the  sky  or  the  fire  of  the  sun ; 
but  I  nevertheless  thought  that  his  aim  was  to  come  as  near  to  tho 
actual  imaging  of  his  subject  as  his  materials  would  allow.  He 
“  departed  ”  not  of  his  own  will  or  for  increased  poetry  of  effect, 
but  because  the  imperfect  nature  of  his  material  would  not  allow 
him  to  come  nearer.  He  had  to  adopt  conventionalism,  not  from 
wanton  desire  to  exercise  his  imagination  or  fancy,  but  from  the 
impossibility  there  was  of  his  approximating  to  an  image  of  his 
subject  by  any  other  means.  He  did  so,  in  short,  if  a  true  artist, 
that  he  might  draw  near  to  nature.  So  with  the  sculptor ;  he 
can  hardly  be  said  to  depart  from  nature  because  the  marble  he 
works  upon  is  white,  particularly  as  his  business  is  with  form,  not 
colour.  On  the  contrary,  he  uses  the  best  medium  obtainable  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  his  embodiment  of  form  perfect  or  suited 
to  the  position  in  which  it  was  to  be  viewed.  Mr.  Neilson’s  phrase 
is  therefore  unfathomable  to  me. 

Once  more :  What  can  be  meant  by  flowers  of  various  sorts— 
very  poetically  described — “  fitting  into  different  emotions  ?  ”  I  have 
tried  to  fathom  the  thing,  but  cannot. 

Lastly:  I  cannot  understand  (doubtless  I  am  so  stupid)  why 
repose  should  be  an  essential  element  of  fine  art.  What  can,  for 
instance,  be  the  repose  of  a  storm?  of  a  fight  ?  of  a  hunt?  That  such 
a  sweet  summer  scene  as  Millais’s  Flowing  to  the  River ,  in  this 
year’s  exhibition,  should  have  in  it  an  element  of  blessed  rest  and 
peace  I  can  understand ;  but  that  the  same  element  of  rest  ought  to 
be  in  every  picture  is  something  beyond  me. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  be  set  right.  Meantime  I  vote  with  Mr. 
Neilson  that  photography  is  not  capable  of  being  a  fine  art. 

Auquis. 


IMPROVED  APPARATUS  FOR  PHOTO  MECHANICAL 
PRINTING. 

In  the  specifications  of  my  previous  patents,  No.  3543,  dated  the  8th 
December,  1869,  No.  2485,  dated  the  15th  September,  1870,  and 
No.  2799,  dated  the  20th  October,  1871,  I  have  described  various 
improved  methods  of  photo-mechanical  printing  and  improvements 
in  other  methods  of  such  printing. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  apparatus  and 
materials  used  in  carrying  out  the  methods  described  in  those  pa¬ 
tents,  and  to  further  improvements  in  carrying  out  the  methods 
described  in  them,  part  of  which  improvements  are  applicable  to,  and 
may  be  used  in,  other  processes. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  make  more  certain  and  easy  the 
process  of  printing  pictures  upon  paper  by  means  of  a  prepared 
gelatine  surface  from  which  impressions  are  taken,  and  to  produce 
greater  variety  in  the  effects  in  pictures  so  obtained. 

In  order  to  print  pictures  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  upon  the 
kind  of  paper  w7ell  known  and  used  as  “  enamelled  ”  paper,  I  add  to 
the  enamel  composition  with  which  the  surface  of  such  paper  is 
prepared  in  the  way  well  known  and  practised,  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  one  of  the  hard  gums  or  resins,  the  quantity  varying  with  the 
composition  employed  and  the  effect  to  be  produced. 

I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  exact  proportion  of  hard  gum  or 
resin  so  added,  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  different  circumstances. 
I  have  found  the  following  a  useful  proportion  : — 

Shellac  (dissolved  in  water  with  ammonia  or  borax)  1  part. 

“  Enamel  ”  composition  (made  in  the  method  well 
known  and  practised, .  9  parts. 

Sometimes  also  I  add  certain  substances  of  an  oily  or  waxy  nature 
to  the  enamel  composition  to  produce  the  same  result.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  such  oily  substance  may  be  varied,  but  the  following  is  a 
formula  which  I  have  found  effective  : — Linseed  oil  one  part,  to  be 
added  to  twenty  parts  of  dry  colour,  and  mixed  with  the  size  with 
which  the  paper  is  made. 

Sometimes  also  I  add  a  small  proportion  of  a  substance,  such  as 
chrome  alum,  tending  to  produce  insolubility  of  gelatine,  to  produce 

i  the  same  effect. 
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I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  precise  proportion  of  such  chrome 
alum  or  other  substance,  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  different 
circumstances.  The  following  is  a  useful  formula Chrome  alum, 
ten  grains ;  gelatine,  one  ounce — to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
enamelled  paper. 

Sometimes  I  add  the  above-described  substances,  one  or  more  of 
them,  together  with  the  usual  enamel  composition  as  already  de¬ 
scribed,  to  the  pulp  of  the  paper  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
Or  sometimes  I  treat  paper  with  the  above  described  substances,  one 
or  more  of  them,  subsequently  to  its  preparation.  Enamelled  paper 
prepared  in  this  way  takes  the  ink  more  readily,  and  is  less  liable  to 
have  the  enamelled  surface  torn  off  by  adhering  to  the  “  forme,”  or 
gelatinous  or  other  printing  surface. 

Paper  prepared  in  this  way  may  be  used  for  ordinary  printing  and 
for  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  enamelled  paper  is  ordinarily  ap¬ 
plied,  as  well  as  in  methods  of  printing  from  gelatine  “  formes.” 

In  applying  steam  and  machine  printing  to  this  and  analogous 
processes  of  printing  from  gelatine  “formes,”  I  use  a  machine  hav¬ 
ing  two  or  more  sets  of  inking  rollers,  so  as  to  ink  the  “  formes  ”  by 
the  method  of  compound  inking  with  two  or  more  inks  of  different 
shades  and  colours,  as  described  in  the  specification  of  my  patent  of 
8th  December,  1869,  No.  3543.  I  place  these  sets  of  rollers  either 
together  or  at  each  end  of  the  machine.  They  may  be  arranged  in 
a  stationary  position,  in  which  case  the  “forme”  (as  is  usual  in 
ordinary  printing  presses)  is  made  to  pass  under  them,  or  they  may 
themselves  be  made  to  pass  over  the  “  forme.”  Where  advisable  I 
give  to  each  roller  different  inking  qualities  by  varying  the  quantity 
of  oil  or  qualifying  substance  used  in  their  manufacture,  as  described 
in  the  first  part  of  my  patent  dated  20th  October,  1871.  The 
pressure  which  I  prefer  to  use  is  either  that  of  the  “platen” 
descending  vertically  upon  the  “forme,”  or  that  of  the  cylinder 
under  which  the  “forme”  passes.  When  it  is  necessary  that  the 
“  forme  ”  should  be  damp,  I  damp  it  by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  wet 
cloth,  flannel,  india-rubber  sponge,  or  other  suitable  material,  behind 
which  I  place  a  scraper  having  a  tongue  of  india-rubber  (well  known 
as  a  “  squeegee  ”)  which  passes  over  the  “  forme,”  and  removes  from 
it  the  surplus  water.  The  paper  on  which  the  impression  is  to  be 
made  is  either  placed  on  the  machine  by  hand,  or  by  any  of  the 
methods  in  use  in  ordinary  printing  presses.  It  is  removed  by  hand 
or  by  the  ordinary  methods,  or  by  rods  which  cause  the  tympan  to 
rise  as  the  “forme  ”  is  moved  away  (where  the  “forme”  is  made  to 
move)  from  under  the  platen. 

Sometimes  I  use  a  machine  in  which  the  gelatine  “  forme  ”  is 
attached  to  a  portion  of  a  cylinder,  the  remainder  of  the  cylinder 
forming  the  inking  table.  The  cylinder  itself  rotates  and  passes 
under  the  required  number  of  rollers,  which  are  stationary,  and 
which  may  be  of  varying  qualities,  as  described.  The  “  forme  ”  is 
attached  to  a  thin  metal  plate,  which  is  then  bent  to  the  curve  of 
the  cylinder,  and  attached  to  it  by  screws,  binders,  or  other  suitable 
fastenings.  The  damping  is  effected  by  means  of  a  roller  formed  of 
flannel  or  india-rubber  sponge  covered  with  flannel,  the  lower  part 
of  which  dips  into  a  trough  of  water.  There  may  be  more  than  one 
of  these,  and  a  reverse  motion  may  be  given  to  them  by  the  ordinary 
mechanical  means  well  understood  and  practised.  The  “  forme  ”  is 
then  passed  under  a  “squeegee”  (of  the  kind  already  described) 
when  necessary,  and  afterwards  under  a  roller  of  blotting-paper  or 
other  suitable  absorbent  material.  Double  or  compound  inking,  as 
described  in  the  specification  of  my  patent  of  December  8th,  1869, 
No.  3543,  is  effected,  when  necessary,  by  two  series  of  rollers  which, 
by  means  of  suitable  cams,  exeentrics,  and  rods,  are  only  allowed  to 
touch  and  work  upon  those  parts  of  the  cylinder  (forming  the  inking 
table)  which  are  inked  with  the  appropriate  inks.  The  masking  of 
the  pictures  (or  application  of  a  flexible  sheet  having  an  opening  of 
the  size  of  the  finished  picture,  or  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  to 
be  printed)  is  effected  by  one  end  of  the  mask  being  attached  to  the 
pressure  cylinder  (by  which  the  paper  is  pressed  against  the  “  forme  ”), 
the  other  end  being  attached  to  a  rope  running  over  a  pulley,  and 
having  a  sufficient  weight  or  spring  attached  to  it  and  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  on  the  return  of  the  pressure  cylinder  the  picture  is 
left  thereon,  and  the  mask  is  released  from  the  “forme.”  Some¬ 
times  also  the  mask  is  “  fed  ”  in  together  with  the  paper  on  which 
the  impression  is  to  be  printed,  and  returns  to  its  position  by  means 
of  the  weight  and  pulley,  the  impression  being  carried  away  by 
suitable  “  grippers  ”  or  rods.  The  damping  apparatus  as  well  as  the 
nking  and  pressure  apparatus  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  detached 
iither  together  or  separately.* 

*  At  this  point  we  have  omitted  from  the  specification  a  paragraph  which  has 
reference  solely  to  the  drawings,  which  will  he  published  in  the  course  of  two 
:  or  three  months,  when  the  specification  is  printed ;  for,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  we  are  able  to  anticipate  that  publication,  having  been  favoured  with  a 
MS.  copy  of  the  specification.— Eds.  I 


And  in  order  to  keep  the  “  formes  ”  sufficiently  saturated  with 
moisture,  so  as  to  effect  a  considerable  saving  of  time  and  labour,  I 
sometimes  add  to  the  liquid  which  is  used  for  damping  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  a  substance  of  a  deliquescent  nature,  such,  for  instance, 
as  chloride  of  calcium,  or  other  deliquescent  salt.  For  instance,  I 
use  one  part  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  twenty  parts  of  water,  but  the 
proportion  of  the  deliquescent  salt  may  be  varied  as  desired. 

I  sometimes  also  use  glycerine,  treacle,  or  other  substance  non¬ 
drying,  but  which  will  mix  with  water.  For  instance,  one  part  of 
glycerine  to  seven  parts  of  w'ater,  or  in  other  suitable  proportion, 
and  I  sometimes  use  a  combination  of  the  above-named  or  similar 
substances,  and  by  this  means  a  considerable  number  of  impressions 
may  be  taken  without  re-damping  the  “  forme.”  I  apply  this  method 
to  lithographic  and  other  methods  of  printing  where  damping  is 
required,  as  well  as  to  methods  of  printing  from  gelatine  “  formes.” 

In  order  to  prepare  a  suitable  “  forme  ”  from  which  pictures  may 
be  printed,  I  sometimes  make  a  solution  in  water  of  a  hard  gum  or 
resin,  such  as  colophony  or  lac,  by  the  addition  of  borax,  ammonia, 
or  other  suitable  substance. 

I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  particular  proportion  of  such  hard 
gum  or  resin,  but  I  have  found  the  following  to  be  a  useful  formula : — 
Shellac,  three  parts,  dissolved  in  water,  ten  parts  (by  the  addition  of 
borax  or  ammonia). 

This,  when  dry,  forms  a  perfectly  hard,  waterproof  substance.  To 
give  it  such  porosity  as  is  necessary  and  similar  to  that  possessed  by 
a  lithographic  stone,  I  add  to  the  composition  while  in  a  state  of 
solution  sufficient  of  such  a  substance  as  gum,  albumen,  gelatine,  or 
analogous  substance,  one  or  more  of  them,  and  to  these  I  sometimes 
add  sufficient  of  a  substance  such  as  chrome  alum  to  produce  in¬ 
solubility  of  gelatine.  This  composition  is  made  sensitive  to  the 
light  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  a  suitable  chromate  or  bichro¬ 
mate  either  during  its  preparation  or  subsequently.  It  is  then  to  be 
treated  and  used  by  any  of  the  methods  ordinarily  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  pictures  from  their  surfaces. 

Where  gelatinous  films  or  films  prepared  in  the  method  just 
described  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  printing  pictures  from  the 
surface,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  add  designs,  words,  or  letters  to 
the  pictures  which  have  been  prepared  upon  them  by  the  action  of 
light.  In  such  case  I  form  such  designs,  words,  or  letters  upon  the 
surface  of  the  film  by  applying  a  solution  of  alum,  or  other  sub¬ 
stance  tending  to  produce  insolubility  of  gelatine  to  the  parts  where 
they  are  required  to  appear.  The  part3  so  treated  will  take  the 
greasy  ink  when  applied,  but  will  refuse  to  receive  the  water  used 
for  damping  the  film  in  the  methods  explained  in  my  previous 
specifications  already  described.  Sometimes  I  apply  the  solution  of 
alum  or  analogous  substance  to  the  “forme,”  by  first  applying  it  to 
the  surface  of  paper  or  other  suitable  substance,  from  which  it  is 
transferred  to  the  “  forme  ”  by  pressure.  Where  it  is  desired  that 
designs  so  added  shall  be  less  distinct  or  well  defined  than  the 
remainder  of  the  picture — as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  clouds 
added  to  a  landscape  picture — I  make  the  addition  by  printing  them 
upon  the  back  of  the  “  forme  ”  by  light,  by  means  of  a  separate 
transparent  negative,  and  I  continue  such  printing  upon  the  back 
until  the  light  has  penetrated  the  “  forme,”  and  has  had  an  effect 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  upon  the  face  of  the  “  forme.” 

Having  now  particularly  described  my  invention,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  performed,  I  claim — 

The  addition  of  hard  gums  or  resins,  or  oily  or  waxy  substances, 
or  substances  producing  insolubility  of  gelatine,  or  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  of  the  above  to  enamelled  paper,  substantially  as 
described. 

Also,  the  arrangement  of  machinery  and  apparatus  for  printing 
from  the  surface  of  gelatine  “  formes,”  and  for  damping,  inking,  and 
masking  such  gelatinous  “  formes  ”  substantially  as  described. 

Also,  the  addition  of  deliquescent  salts,  or  glycerine,  treacle,  or 
analogous  non-drying  substance  to  the  water  used  for  damping 
gelatinous  or  other  printing  “formes”  substantially  as  described. 

Also,  the  manufacture  of  such  printing  “formes”  by  dissolving  a 
hard  gum  or  resin  in  water  by  the  addition  of  borax,  or  ammonia, 
and  the  addition  of  other  substances  described  to  give  porosity  and 
sensitiveness  to  light  to  such  compound,  substantially  as  described. 

Also,  the  method  of  adding  designs  to  gelatinous  printing 
“  formes”  substantially  as  described.  Ernest  Edwards, 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Marseilles  Photagraphic  Society,  M.  Charles 
Teisseire  in  the  chair,  some  heliographs  by  hi.  Armand  Durand,  and 
other  photographic  productions,  were  presented,  special  attention  being 
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drawn  to  the  first-named  on  account  of  their  artistic  merit  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  ancient  engravings.  Some  good  carbon  prints,  copies  of 
statues  in  Florence  and  the  Louvre,  showed  decided  progress  in  this 
branch  of  photographic  pursuits,  and  strengthened  those  who  were 
engaged  in  it  in  the  belief  that  great  and  good  results  may  be  expected 
in  that  direction.  It  was  also  pointed  out  in  connection  with  this 
matter  that  the  price  of  carbon  prints  had  reached  a  very  low  point 
indeed.  The  Society  had  also  an  opportunity  of  examining  specimens 
of  the  recent  invention  by  M.  Rousselon.  The  copper  plate  was  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  the  side  of  the  negative  on  ordinary  albumenised 
paper,  and  it  was  found  that  light  and  shade  were  well  marked  and 
expressed  on  the  plate.  The  inventor  is  expected  shortly  to  publish 
further  particulars  of  his  process.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
offered  to  M.  Rousselon  for  having  added  another  chapter  to  the  study 
of  heliography. 

M.  Vidal  called  attention  to  some  samples  of  sensitive  paper  presented 
by  M.  Marion  on  which  he  had  experimented.  The  details  of  the  art  of 
manufacturing  this  kind  of  paper  need  no  repetition  here.  M.  Vidal, 
in  discussing  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  sensitiser  independent  of 
colouring  agents,  says  that — 1.  It  must  always,  even  if  perfectly  dry, 
remain  pliable,  rendering  the  attaching  to  the  negative  easy  and  certain. 
2.  The  solubility  of  the  gelatine  employed  must  be  such  as  to  resist  the 
action  of  water  at  about  20°  centigrade  or  about  68°  Fahrenheit,  and  that 
it  still  remains  perfect  in  water  heated  to  from  30°  to  35°  centigrade 
or  from  86°  to  95°  Fahrenheit.  3.  That  the  colouring  matter  be  equally 
and  well  distributed  in  the  solution  according  to  the  degree  indicated. 
4.  That  all  tendency  to  blistering  be  entirely  obliterated.  M.  Vidal 
commented  on  the  two  samples  which  he  had  tried,  one  of  which  was  a 
hand-made  and  the  other  a  machine-made  paper.  He  prefers  the  hand¬ 
made  papers.  Their  pliability  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  machine- 
made  papers,  which  once  dry  are  stiff  and  brittle,  and  they  blister  more 
easily  than  hand-made  papers.  This  is  probably  the  case,  because  in  the 
machine-made  papers  there  is  not  so  much  grain  to  be  laid  hold  of  by 
the  substance  applied,  which  lodges  and  settles  easier  in  the  hand-made. 
By  covering  with  collodion  the  tendency  to  blistering  is  generally 
avoided.  Briefly,  M.  Vidal  advises  M.  Marion  to  try  and  obtain  more 
permanent  pliability  and  a  more  homogeneous  substance  for  preparing 
the  paper. 

Several  members  of  the  Society  had  tried  the  dry-plate  process  of 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley.  They  desired  the  opinion  of  their  brethren  in 
the  art  as  to  the  success  of  this  innovation.  The  imperfect  pictures  ob¬ 
tained  by  some  showed  indeed  a  want  of  intensity ;  they  were  almost 
instantaneous  productions.  The  collodion  recommended  by  Colonel 
Wortley  had  presented  many  obstacles,  on  account  of  the  difficult 
solubility  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium  and  silver  in  the  collodion.  They 
say  that  their  desires  have  not  been  as  yet  realised  with  regard  to  the 
process,  but  they  hope  that  this  may  be  ascribable  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  in  matters  of  detail. 

M.  Vidal  held  that  Colonel  Wortley ’s  idea,  when  once  brought  to 
perfection  by  extended  experiments,  would  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  number  of  photographic  applications  of  the  day.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  paper  on  carbon  printing,  and 
especially  on  the  operation  of  reversing  the  film.  He  recommends  the 
immersion  of  ordinary  albumenised  paper  in  a  bath  consisting  of — • 

Alcohol  . ,...100  grammes. 

Rosin .  5  ,, 

Stearine . To  saturation. 

The  paper  remains  in  this  bath,  which  has  been  filtered,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  after  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  drain  off.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  hung  on  a  board  by  one  corner,  through  which  a  pin  has 
been  passed.  After  developing  the  pictures  are  washed,  and  with  the 
upper  side  only  put  upon  a  gelatine  bath  containing  fifteen  parts  of  gela¬ 
tine  to  100  parts  of  water.  It  is  then  taken  up  again  by  a  pin  and  hung  to 
dry.  The  pictures  can  be  placed  on  the  paper  without  waiting  for  the 
gelatine  to  dry.  The  films  are  pressed  on,  and  the  surplus  water  taken  off 
by  placing  them  between  blotting-paper.  Before  using  this  provisionary 
paper  it  is  well,  after  it  comes  out  of  the  bath,  to  pass  a  cotton  pad 
over  it,  so  as  to  take  off  the  efflorescence  which  the  stearine  is  likely  to 
produce  in  drying  up. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

For  years  our  negative  process  has  experienced  but  little  alterations  in 
its  practical  workings,  yet  important  improvements  have  been  made  in 
it.  In  portrait  photography  small-sized  plates  are  still  most  generally 
used,  and  I  well  remember  the  astonishment  of  old  photographers 
when,  fourteen  years  ago,  a  young  colleague  had  the  courage  to  coat  a 
plate  of  fifteen  inches  square  with  collodion.  Nowadays  plates  of  this 
size  are,  for  most  of  the  operators,  child’s  play,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  we  try  still  larger  surfaces.  Extraordinary  results  have  been 
obtained  in  this  respect  in  reproducing  oil  paintings.  This  branch  of 
photography  has  developed  itself  here  in  Berlin  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  an  enormous  business  is  done  in  these  reproductions.  They  are  of 
a  size  which  ten  years  ago  would  have  frightened  most  operators. 
Numerous  copies  are  made  of  the  original  size,  of  the  painting,  and 

*  Phil  Phot. 


plates  four  feet  large  are  sometimes  employed.  When  wo  contemplate 
the  dishes,  lenses,  cameras,  silver  solutions,  and  developer,  which  are 
necessary  to  manipulate  these  mammoth  plates,  we  must  admit  that  it 
requires  considerable  skill  to  operate  with  them  ;  still  more  care  must 
be  exercised  in  printing,  in  order  not  to  break  a  negative. 

If  the  weather  permit,  these  reproductions  are  made  in  the  open 
air.  Camera  and  painting  are  placed  on  a  turn-table  and  exposed  to  the 
direct  sunlight;  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  succeed  with  a  short 
exposure,  and  to  make  dark  and  apparently  inert  parts  of  the  picture 
effective.  In  order  to  lessen  the  time  of  exposure  still  more,  objectives 
strong  in  light  are  employed,  generally  portrait  tubes.  Of  course, 
much  remains  for  the  retoucher  to  finish,  as  some  colours  will  “take” 
too  light,  while  others  impress  themselves  on  the  plates  too  darkly.  A 
knowledge  of  art  is  necessary  for  this  retouch,  but  very  often  the 
painter  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  is  constantly  fault-finding.  To  avoid 
this,  the  painter  of  the  original  painting  now  does  his  own  retouohing 
of  the  negative.  At  first  these  gentlemen  objected  to  this ;  but  when  the 
first  trials  produced  such  excellent  results,  the  practice  became  more 
general,  and  promises  to  give  to  this  branch  of  photography  a  new 
impulse. 

Orders  are  plentiful.  We  live  in  the  five-milliard  period.  As  much 
money  as  at  present  we  have  never  seen  before.  Business  is  flourishing, 
and  in  the  whole  city  of  Berlin  not  a  single  gallery  is  to  be  had.  Rents 
are  frightfully  high,  and  the  never-ceasing  strikes  of  masons  and  car¬ 
penters  prevent  building  operations  from  progressing.  Not  only  busi¬ 
ness  men,  but  also  scientific  societies,  cannot  find  accommodation.  The 
Geographical  Society,  the  largest  one  in  Berlin,  had  to  give  up  the 
rooms  which  it  occupied  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  look  out  for  new 
quarters. 

But  in  spite  of  this  business  activity,  the  two  new  printing  processes, 
lichtdruck  and  Woodbury  process,  have  so  far  failed  to  establish 
themselves  here  on  a  permanent  basis.  Our  Society,  which,  of  course, 
has  given  due  attention  to  these  two  processes,  has  lately  tested  their 
relative  merits.  Prints  were  made  from  one  and  the  same  negative — 
some  by  the  lichtdruck  process,  and  some  by  the  relief  printing 
process  (the  latter  were  executed  by  the  London  Relief  Printing  Com¬ 
pany).  The  trial  proved  in  favour  of  the  Woodbury  process.  The 
pictures  obtained  by  the  latter  process  looked  much  more  like  silver 
prints  than  those  obtained  by  the  lichtdruck.  To  this  must  be 
added  another  interesting  point :  it  is  that  the  new  Woodbury  prints 
are  in  the  right  position,  while  the  light  prints  are  reversed.  Light 
prints  in  proper  position  have  also  been  made,  but  they  are  inferior  to 
the  others. 

Besides  these  printing  processes,  the  progress  which  is  made  in  dry 
plates  atti’acts  the  most  attention.  The  process  of  M.  Carey  Lea  has 
given  the  impulse,  and  all  the  new  methods  which  are  tried  are  mainly 
based  on  his  suggestions.  Dr.  Zettnow,  who  by  investigating  the 
nature  of  the  gun-cotton  has  produced  an  excellent  negative  collodion, 
has  furnished  us  now  a  dry  plate  collodion  of  very  remarkeble  qualities. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of  the  gun-cotton  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Cotton  prepared  in  hot  acid  is  the  only  article  which  can 
be  used  for  emulsions.  I  have  often  despaired  of  preparing  a  bromide 
of  silver  emulsion;  generally  the  bromide  of  silver  precipitated  as  crys¬ 
tals  after  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  had  been  added  to  bromised  collo¬ 
dion,  and  the  latter  became  as  clear  as  water.  Of  course  it  was  unfit  for 
use.  Another  annoyance  is  the  blisters  on  developing  the  finished  plates. 
In  order  to  avoid  these,  Zettnow  has  rejected  altogether  the  solution  of 
gum  which  is  generally  used.  He  employs  a  very  thick  collodion,  which 
is  very  strongly  salted  in  order  to  produce  a  film  as  opaque  as  possible. 
He  takes  five  parts  of  cotton  to  100  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether ;  to  this 
is  added  four  parts  bromide  of  zinc,  free  from  water,  and  three  drops  of 
common  nitric  acid. 

To  sensitise  fifty  grammes  of  this  collodion  requires  three  and  a-half 
grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  are  dissolved  in  eight  to  ten  drops  of 
hot  water  and  twenty  grammes  of  hot  alcohol,  and  added  to  the  collo¬ 
dion.  The  plate  is  washed  after  being  coated  (as  suggested  by  Lea), 
and  is  next  dipped  into  a  solution  composed  of  500  parts  of  water,  fifty 
parts  of  syrup,  and  ten  parts  of  glycerine.  Zettnow  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  plates  are  in  reality  wet  plates,  from  which  only  the  largest 
part  of  the  silver  has  been  removed  by  washing.  The  moisture  which  is 
present  after  drying  is  the  condition  on  which  the  sensitiveness  depends. 
When  absolutely  dry  they  possess  very  little  sensitiveness.  The 
exposure  is  about  eight  times  as  long  as  with  wet  plates.  I  must 
remark  that  I  have  found  that  with  the  original  collodion  of  Stuart 
Wortley,  an  exposure  of  from  four  to  six  times  as  long  as  with  a  wet 
plate  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  good  result. 

Besides  pyrogallic  acid  Dr.  Zettnow  uses,  not  ammonia,  but  caustic 
potash  solution  for  the  development.  This  does  not  produce  fog  as 
readily  as  ammonia. 

The  development  is  only  carried  on  until  the  picture  has  appeared 
completely.  It  is  next  washed  and  intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  same  as  in  the  wet  process.  The  great  convenience 
of  this  process  is  its  freedom  from  blisters.  Almost  one-half  of  the  plates 
which  I  prepared  with  gum  became  spoiled  by  blisters,  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  highly  the  above  simple  preservative.  Whether  the  sensitiveness 
can  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  some  substance — for  instance,  ura¬ 
nium,  &c, — or  not,  we  must  leave  to  some  future  time. 
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At  present  a  very  simple  method  is  practised  here  to  increase  the 
sensitiveness  of  wet  plates.  It  consists  in  coating  the  plates,  not  once, 
but  two  or  three  times  in  succession,  with  collodion.  This  produces  a 
very  thick  and  very  sensitive  film.  Similar  results  may  be  obtained 
when  the  collodion  is  poured  on  very  thick,  and  moved  over  the  plate  to 
and  fro  before  pouring  it  off.  With  the  former  process  it  is  well  to 
pour  on  the  collodion  for  the  second  coating  at  the  so-called  finger 
corner,  as  it  gives  a  more  even  film.  . 

It  has  always  been  held  as  a  maxim  that  an  object  which  is  to  be 
photographed  should  be  perfectly  quiet,  but  it  seems  that  this  rule  is 
not  without  exception ;  for  hear,  and  be  astonished  !  Herr  Krone,  in 
Dresden,  took  an  excellent  picture  during  an  earthquake.  Our  good  old 
North  Germany  is  otherwise  not  a  favourable  soil  for  revolutions,  either 
political  or  geological.  The  greatest  trembling  of  the  earth  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  is  of  a  military  character,  and  consists  in  the  shaking 
of  houses  when  a  battery  of  twenty-four  pounders  passes  through  the 
streets.  But  it  seems  as  if  sometimes,  although  only  at  long  intervals, 
the  subterranean  forces  would  indicate  their  presence.  Some  pretend 
that  the  shock  was  felt  even  on  the  Berlin  sands,  but  this  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  Dresden— the  beautiful  Florence  of  the 
Elbe — an  earthquake  took  place  on  March  6th.  At  the  same  time  our 
honoured  colleague  Krone  was  engaged  in  copying  a  painting  from  a 
porcelain  plate.  Plate  and  camera  were  placed  on  the  same  foundation, 
but  the  former  was  only  leaning  against  the  backboard.  Herr  Krone 
exposed  for  five  minutes,  when  the  shock  took  place.  He  tells  us,  “We 
all  believed  that  the  plate  would  fall  at  once,  for  every  beam  in  the 
atelier  groaned,  and  the  iron  rods  of  the  skylight  and  the  curtain 
vibrated ;  but  the  plate  did  not  move.  A  few  seconds  later  the  second 
and  stronger  shock  took  place.  The  whole  building  vibrated  in  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  directions,  still  plate  and  apparatus  remained  perfectly 
steady,  and  when  two  minutes  later  the  picture  was  developed  it  showed 
a  perfectly  sharp  and  successful  negative.”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  in  California,  where  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrences, 
similar  experiences  have  been  made. 

While  speaking  of  Dresden  I  must  mention  that  the  Polytechnic 
School  there  is  the  second  institution  in  Germany  which  has  introduced 
photography  as  a  part  of  its  course  of  studies.  So  far  the  scientific 
cultivation  of  photography  has  been  much  neglected,  and  a  part  of  the 
fault  is  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  young  photographers  themselves. 
We  find  amongst  them  great  indifference  and  an  aversion  to  study  the 
chemical  and  artistic  principles  of  their  art,  and  they  do  not  even  profit 
by  the  opportunities  which  are  offered  for  study.  They  are  satisfied 
when  they  understand  the  mechanical  details  and,  perhaps,  a  little 
negative  retouch.  When  this  has  been  acquired  they  look  out  for  a 
situation. 

In  a  discussion  which  took  place  a  short  time  ago,  the  assertion  was 
made  that  a  photographer  can  get  along  very  well  without  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  and  instances  of  prominent  photographers  were  cited  who 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  this  science.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
if  a  person  visits  a  strange  country,  the  language  of  which  he  does  not 
understand.  If  he  does  not  engage  an  interpreter  he  will  meet  with  a 
thousand  misunderstandings,  which  are  frequently  accompanied  by  con¬ 
siderable  losses,  until  finally  he  acquires  by  practice  so  much  of  the 
foreign  idiom  that  he  is  barely  able  to  get  along.  Of  course  this  expe¬ 
rience  is  often  dearly  bought.  It  is  the  same  with  photography.  Those 
persons  who  boast  that  they  can  make  good  pictures  without  knowing 
anything  about  chemistry  have  generally,  by  constant  handling  of  the 
chemicals,  acquired  so  much  chemical  knowledge  as  they  necessarily 
need,  and  so  long  as  they  work  according  to  the  photographic  schedule 
they  get  along  very  well  with  their  little  chemical  experience.  But 
suddenly  something  abnormal  takes  place,  and  they  are  as  completely 
dumbfounded  as  the  foreigner  who  hears  a  question  in  a  strange  lan¬ 
guage,  and  is  unable  to  translate  it.  H.  Vogel-,  Ph.D. 


A  DAY  WITH  THE  AMATEUR  FIELD  CLUB. 

A  description  of  a  day  in  the  “field”  with  the  above  Club  appears  in 
the  Nation  (New  York)  on  the  27th  ult.  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Stillman,  the  London  correspondent  of  that  paper.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

A  most  interesting  institution  as  an  illustration  of  English  esthetic 
culture,  and  a  delightful  one  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of,  is  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Field  Club,  in  whose  company  I  passed  a  day  of 
last  week  amongst  the  first  spring  leaves  and  delicious  sensations  of  one 
of  the  loveliest  spring  openings  I  ever  remember  in  England.  The  club 
on  whose  privacy  this  letter  may  possibly  intrude,  but  I  hope  not 
offensively,  is  composed  of  gentlemen  devoted  to  photography  as  an 
art  of  recreation  as  well  as  aesthetic  culture,  and  the  sole  end  of  its 
organisation  is  to  meet  one  day  in  each  summer  month  at  some  selected 
locality  where  English  nature  is  in  a  lovable  mood,  and,  after  spending 
the  day  in  picturesque  quest,  to  rendezvous  late  in  the  day  at  the  inn  of 
the  locality,  and  talk  over  the  hunt  and  what  it  had  developed,  and 
whatever  else  the  news  of  the  day  suggested.  In  saying  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  best  of  the  English  amateurs,  I  say  that  it  includes  the  most 
expert  and  artistic  landscape  photographers  living,  in  spite  of  all  pro¬ 
fessional  competition — a  proof  the  more,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the 


value  of  general  culture ;  and  when  I  add  that  the  photographic  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  a  most  complete  solvent,  excitant,  and  developer,  anyone 
initiated  will  comprehend  all  I  mean,  which  is  all  that  could  be  said  of 
club  intercourse. 

The  locality  of  the  day  was  Esher— a  quiet  Surrey  village  on  the 
Mole,  an  equally  quiet,  willow-guarded  stream,  such  as  in  England, 
faute  de  mieux,  carry  the  title  of  rivers— a  level  country,  fertile  for  the 
most  part,  and  with  an  enormous  common.  The  member  for  the  day 
under  whose  guidance  the  meeting  is  conducted — Mr.  H.— was  of  our 
squad,  and  on  arriving  at  the  “Bear,”  the  inn  of  the  rendezvous,  we  found 
that  two  or  three  others  had  arrived  by  previous  trains,  and  we  entered 
our  names  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  should  come  by  later  instalments, 
and  set  off  for  the  common. 

The  ordinary  equipment  of  the  clubbist  is  a  small  portable  camera, 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  slides  for  dry  plates — generally  for  half-a- 
dozen— a  folding  tripod  stand  (which  serves  at  need  as  a  staff),  focus¬ 
sing  cloth,  and  a  lens  of  the  construction  which  the  peculiar  quest  of 
the°amateur  suggests.  If  he  is  after  architecture,  he  carries  a  Boss  or 
Dalimeyer  rectilinear;  if  for  landscape  and  picturesque  subject,  a  land¬ 
scape  lens  of  almost  any  make,  but  I  find  Grubb’s  generally  preferred. 
With  all  this  the  load  is  less  than  ten  pounds  for  the  sizes  generally- 
preferred  by  amateurs,  and  the  results  I  find  are  as  satisfactory  as  if 
more  ambitious  and  cumbersome  apparatus  were  employed.  Of  the 
squad  of  five  who  took  the  road  to  the  common  under  H.  ’s  lead,  three 
were  provided  with  this  description  of  fabrique — one  with  a  more  pon¬ 
derous  dry-plate  apparatus,  and  one  (H.  himself)  with  a  tent  for  wet 
collodion  of  Ms  own  invention,  which  weighed  little  more  than  our  dry- 
plate  equipment.  There  is  per  se  a  satisfactoriness  in  using  wet  collodion 
and  finishing  your  picture  on  the  spot,  and  the  temptation  to  invent  and 
have  constructed  mechanical  appliances  for  this  end  has  given  rise  to  an 
infinitude  of  tents  and,  dark  boxes  on  all  conceivable  plans,  some  of  which 
are  portable  in  one  hand,  and  others  can  only  move  swung  on  a  pole 
between  two  strong  carriers,  and  which  fold  in  all  the  curious  and  inge¬ 
nious  ways  which  mechanism  provides  for.  H.’s  was  one  extremely 
portable  and  compressible,  which  means  for  the  most  part  that  it  requires 
a  long  time  and  much  patience  to  get  to  work  with  it. 

The  Queen  has  a  beautiful  place  at  Esher,  Claremont  (the  residence 
of  the  queen  of  Louis  Philippe  during  the  last  years  of  her  life),  and  our 
road  ran  along  the  grounds  for  a  mile,  the  ungrateful  and  inhospitable 
paling  only  now  and  then  giving  satisfactory  glimpses  of  the  velvety 
turf  of  the  park  glades,  the  broad  shadows  of  the  great  oaks  spreading 
over  it  with  the  faint  and  gauze-like  quality  of  the  unleaved  tree- 
shadow  ;  but  the  ugly  Greco- English  villa,  with  that  most  preposterous 
of  all  dwelling  architectural  features,  the  Grecian  portico,  overshadow¬ 
ing  the  windows  beneath  it,  was  conspicuous  at  every  turn  of  the  road. 
It  does  seem  as  if  every  architectural  sin  to  which  the  fertile  Eden 
apple-seeds  had  given  causation,  ever  so  indirect,  have  come  to  their 
most  perfect  development  under  the  art-culture  of  England.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  does  one  meet  such  architectural  monstrosities  as  here. 

The  day  was  for  our  purposes  perfect— only  occasional  breaths  of  wind 
stirred  the  tree  tops,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  all  day  long ;  and  we  tramped 
through  the  dust  of  the  Queen’s  highway  like  so  many  respectable 
jewellery  pedlars,  down  the  turnings  past  the  park  until  we  debouched 
on  the  common,  where  H.  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  “have  a 
shot”  at  some  Scotch  firs,  of  which  groups  stood  here  and  there  tower¬ 
ing  above  the  thickets  of  furze.  Those  of  my  readers  who  don’t  know 
what  Scotch  firs  are  may  be  told  that  they  are  excessively  like  our  pitch 
pine,  only  more  irregular  and  slightly  more  picturesque,  so  that  H.  ’s 
fondness  for  the  firs  seemed  to  us  like  settling  down  to  the  first  tolerable 
subject  to  be  rid  of  his  load.  The  rest  of  us,  therefore,  after  a  half-hour 
spent  in  reconnoitering  dispersedly  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  firs,  finding  no  subject  worth  the  using  of  our  limited  dry  plates, 
left  H.  to  his  humid  recreation  and  plunged  into  the  wooded  plain 
beyond.  It  was  too  much  for  a  mile  or  so  like  one  of  our  pine  barrens 
with  an  occasional  boggy  spot  to  be  studied  as  English  landscape,  and 
we,  without  guide  or  direction,  began,  to  think  that  Esher  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  Presently,  however,  we  struck  another  high  road,  and,  turning 
back  toward  the  village,  we  came  upon  one  of  those  wide  views  of  garden 
country,  fertile  farms,  fields  of  springing  corn,  and  wide  pastures,  with 
here  and  there  white  cottage  walls  seen  amongst  the  trees,  and  glimpses 
of  the  Mole,  almost  flush  with  its  banks— one  of  those  not  pictorial  but 
lovely  and  memorable  phases  of  nature  which  scarcely  any  even  of  our 
widest  and  longest  cultivated  valleys  can  show— so  superbly  stocked 
with  the  wide-spreading  meadow  elms,  so  rich  and  green  as  to  its  sur¬ 
face,  miles  and  miles  of  almost  prairie  level  melting  away  in  the  grey 
mist  and  bloom  of  an  English  distance!  We  happened,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  common,  on  a  cottage  fenced  in  with  ditch  and  hedge,  just 
such  as  doubtless  have  been  the  farm-labourers’  habitations  for  centu¬ 
ries,  identical  as  to  thatch  and  wall  and  door- — this  little  enclosure  itself, 
perhaps,  reclaimed  from  the  common  generations  ago,  who  knows  ?— 
with  wall-flowers  in  the  borders,  a  lumbering'  shed,  like  the  cottage, 
densely  thatched ;  all  in  a  certain  haphazard  keeping  and  the  perfection 
of  the  picturesque.  How  we  all  rushed  at  it,  swarmed  over  the  tiny 
arden  to  find  points  of  view,  and  rejoiced  in  the  uncomfortable  little 
en !  To  us  the  fever-breeding  tbatch  a  foot  deep  in  malarious  humidity 
was  a  godsend,  and  I  don’t  think  one  of  us  wished  the  poor  farmer  a 
more  healthful  dwelling,  as  with  cheerful,  even  hilarious,  interest  he 
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gave  liis  consent  to  our  planting  our  cameras  where  we  best  liked,  and 
wondered  what  human  interest  there  could  be  in  such  ceconomia  while 
the  Queen’s  grand  villa  was  so  near.  I  took  my  place  near  the  bee¬ 
hives,  down  in  the  uttermost  corner,  focussed,  uncovered  my  plates, 
and  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  the  hedge  to  muse. 

The  charm  of  dry-plate  working  is  that  you  are  never  in  a  hurry. 
If  clouds  intervene,  if  unwished  for  or  pertinacious  curiosity  insists  on 
finding  out  what  you  are  taking,  or  if  even,  as  often  happens,  imperti¬ 
nent  vanity  insists  on  being  photographed  malgr6  the  photographer,  you 
have  only  to  put  the  cap  on  your  lens  again  and  wait  till  the  cloud  or 
the  vulgarity  or  the  impertinence  has  melted  away,  and  then  uncover, 
and  the  operation  goes  on  again.  And  so  we  took  the  cottage.  A 
far-off  glimpse  of  another  and  larger — a  farm-house  with  towering  hay¬ 
ricks  and  doubtful  suggestions  of  palings  and  moat,  white,  foamy  trees 
in  blossom — lured  us  on  a  mile  further.  Prosperous  agriculture ;  divers 
children  with  red  cheeks  and  white  blouses  climbing  up  the  palings, 
photographic  obtrusions  with  their  bashful  flitting,  opening  and  shutting 
the  wicket,  hanging  on  it  as  it  swung  to  and  fro,  and  then  cutting  away 
as  they  saw  that  we  noticed  them ;  a  solitary  duck  going  in  obstructed 
gyrations  in  the  weedy  water  of  what  we  at  first  took  to  be  a  moat,  but 
found  was  only  a  huge  puddle — stagnant,  and  filled  with  dwarfish 
aquatic  plants,  another  delightful  fever-nest  put  there  to  make  reflec¬ 
tions  and  the  parish  doctor’s  bill. 

I  thought,  as  we  planted  our  cameras,  of  the  square  and  painful  dry- 
goods  boxes  with  green  doors  and  window-blinds  which  we  in  New 
England  find  comfortable,  and  how  my  photographic  friends  would  be 
shocked  with  all  the  accumulated  angularities  and  unendurable  proprieties 
— perhaps  as  much  as  a  town  councilman  or  supervisor  at  home  would 
be  horrified  at  that  undrained  marsh  and  that  miasm-feeding  thatch. 
One  sees  that  every  cloud  not  only  has  a  silver  lining,  but  that  either 
side  may  be  the  silver  one  to  somebody.  We  went  our  way  to  the 
rendezvous  chuckling  over  the  unfortunate  clubbists  who  had  not  been 
happy  enough  to  find  so  much  human  discomfort ;  stopped  two  or  three 
times  by  the  way  to  “pot”  some  other  little  bits  ;  wound  up  with  the 
village  green,  where  the  half-holiday  was  being  knocked  into  cricket- 
balls,  and  the  old  church  where  the  hideous  paling  shut  one  into  such 
close  quarters  that  Dallmeyer’s  widest-angle  rectilinear  hardly  served 
to  bring  the  church  all  on  one  plate.  By  that  time  the  hour  of  dinner 
had  arrived  and  the  appetite,  and  we  dropped  in  by  ones  and  twos  until 
we  were  ten,  with  our  ham  and  eggs,  chops,  village  bread  and  butter, 
with  huge  tankards  of  foaming  ale  or  tea,  au  choix ;  and,  the  first 
quenching  of  the  thirst  over  and  the  sharp  edge  of  hunger  dulled,  we 
followed  the  law  of  clubs  and  talked.  One  had  been  as  far  as  Walton 
with  reverent  quest  of  the  souvenirs  of  the  regicides,  and  three  had 
been  down  by  “  Wolsey’s  Tower,”  a  most  apocryphal  piece  of  antiquity 'of 
most  unquestionable  hideousness,  which  stands  in  a  lonely  stretch  of  park¬ 
land  amidst  aged  oaks  and  elms  overlooking  the  mall,  but  which  our 
antiquarian  members  cameraed  for  its  name.  I  doubt  if  it  had  seen  a 
hundred  years.  It  looked  to  me  like  the  fantasy  of  a  retired  parvenu 
who  had  died  when  the  battlements  were  on,  no  one  since  caring  to  put 
in  the  doors  and  windows.  It  certainly  was  of  perpendicular  gothic, 
but  it  was  not  only  in  Henry  VIII. ’s  time  that  they  abused  that  style. 
However,  there  were,  I  feel  confident,  some  good  negatives  made  of  a 
bad  subject  on  that  field  day. 

We  took  the  last  train  back  to  London,  after  one  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  days  I  have  ever  passed  in  rural  England.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  the  Secretary  will  call  us  together  to  compare  notes  and 
negatives,  each  member  being  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
prints  annually  to  the  portfolio.  W.  J.  Stillman. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  AID  TO  SCIENCE. 

[Nature.] 

The  applications  made  of  photography  nowadays  are  as  various  as  they 
are  numerous.  Irrespective  of  the  ordinary  everyday  uses  to  which  the 
art  is  put  in  reproducing  scenes  and  objects,  or  pandering  to  human 
vanity,  there  are,  as  we  know,  numberless  ways  in  which  it  is  constantly 
being  employed  as  a  faithful  handmaiden  to  science.  To  the  chemist, 
the  surgeon,  the  engineer,  and  others  its  aid  is  frequently  of  considera¬ 
ble  importance,  while  to  the  astronomer  and  physicist  the  assistance  it 
renders  is  at  times  indispensable.  The  accuracy  and  fidelity  with  which 
the  pencil  of  light  performs  its  functions,  combined  with  the  facility 
with  which  such  reliable  records  are  obtained,  make  photography 
indeed  one  of  the  greatest  boons  at  the  disposal  of  scientific  men. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  solar  records  which  are  daily  secured  at 
the  Kew  Observatory.  These  photographs  of  the  sun’s  disc,  taken, 
whenever  practicable,  at  a  certain  fixed  period  in  the  day  are  often  of 
considerable  value,  and  form  illustrations,  as  it  were,  of  other  scientific 
observations  made  at  the  same  time.  A  series  of  prints  of  this  kind, 
secured  day  after  day,  afford,  in  truth,  a  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  lesson  to  the  student  of  astronomy,  for  the  characteristics  exhibited 
by  the  various  photographs  may  serve  as  a  corroboration,  or  otherwise, 


of  scientific  theories  based  upon  other  data  and  results.  The  nature 
and  luminosity  of  the  markings  or  spots  upon  the  disc  are  rendered  with 
unerring  fidelity,  and  the  way  in  which  these  are  continually  modified 
in  shape  and  intensity,  as  likewise  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  seen 
to  travel  across  from  the  east  to  the  west  limb  of  the  sun,  to  reappear  again 
some  twelve  days  afterwards  upon  the  eastern  edge,  is  all  clearly  and 
distinctly  shown. 

Again :  another  interesting  application  of  photography  to  astronomic 
purposes  is  to  be  found  in  the  reproduction  of  the  stars,  as  recently  uu- 
dertaken  by  Professor  Rutherfurd.  In  this  instance  the  objects  to  be 
secured  are  so  minute  that  special  precautions  are  necessary  in  depicting 
them  upon  the  sensitive  film,  so  that  their  impressions  may  be  distin¬ 
guishable  from  accidental  specks  in  the  collodion  plate.  To  prevent  any 
such  chance  of  mistake,  Professor  Rutherfurd  secures  a  double  image  of 
each  luminary,  the  moving  telescope  to  which  the  miniature  camera  is 
attached  being  halted  for  a  short  time  (half  a  minute)  between  a  first 
and  second  exposure  of  the  plate,  so  that  each  star  is  represented  by  a 
double  speck,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  negative,  and  is  clearly  to  be  distin¬ 
guished,  therefore,  from  any  accidental  defect  in  the  film;  moreover,  by 
stopping  the  telescope  again  after  the  period  necessary  for  the  second 
exposure,  the  Professor  is  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  direction  in  which 
the  stars  are  moving ;  for  the  brightest  of  them  produce  a  tiny  streak  of 
light  during  the  time  that  the  camera  remains  perfectly  still.  A  map  or 
plan  of  the  heavens  is  in  this  way  secured — very  slight  and  delicate  in 
its  nature,  it  is  true,  but  yet  one  upon  which  implicit  reliance  can  be 
placed  when  undertaking  astronomical  measurements.  To  those  more 
particularly  interested  in  operations  of  this  kind,  we  may  mention  that 
a  total  exposure  of  six  minutes  sufficed  for  the  depiction  of  these 
heavenly  bodies  in  the  camera. 

Turning  to  another  branch  of  the  subject— microphotography— we  find 
the  camera  used  for  several  purposes  as  important  almost  as  those  to 
which  we  have  just  referred.  In  the  study  of  medicine,  for  instance, 
and  the  many  sections  of  natural  history,  photography  lends  a  helping 
hand  so  firm  and  true  that  we  are  at  once  guided  to  our  destination. 
The  large,  clearly-defined  diagrams  of  microscopic  objects  and  medical 
preparations  which  we  are  wont  to  see  at  many  schools  and  colleges 
cannot  be  prized  too  highly,  forming  as  they  do  the  best  and  most  re¬ 
liable  proofs  in  support  of  facts  and  data,  and  being  indeed  of  value  alike 
to  the  professor  as  the  student.  And  perhaps  while  treating  on  this 
particular  subject,  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer  also  to  the  use  made  of  the 
micro-camera  during  the  siege  of  Paris  for  conveying  news  from  and  to 
that  city.  We  have  all  heard  how  batches  of  private  letters  and  whole 
sheets  of  newspapers  have  been  reduced  by  means  of  photography  to 
within  the  most  insignificant  limits,  and  produced  upon  a  transparent 
pellicle  of  which  a  pigeon  might  without  any  inconvenience  carry  several 
under  its  tail,  and  how  these  precious  films,  on  arrival  at  their  desti¬ 
nation,  were  forthwith  placed  in  an  enlarging  apparatus  or  under  a  mi¬ 
croscope  to  be  amplified  to  their  original  dimensions.  Paris,  it  is  said, 
contained  upwards  of  a  thousand  pigeons  qualified  to  act  as  messengers  ; 
and  when  it  is  asserted  that  on  one  occasion  one  of  these  birds  arrived 
at  Tours  with  several  thousands  of  private  messages  and  despatches,  we 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  surprised  that  the  communications  between  the 
French  metropolis  and  the  provinces  were  so  numerous  and  frequent. 

In  the  chemical,  physical,  and  meteorological  sciences,  and  even  in 
that  of  war,  photography  aids  in  many  ways,  and  thus  helps  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  these  matters.  But  the 
art,  or  art-science  as  we  may  call  it,  has  in  several  instances  done  some¬ 
thing  more  than  render  yeoman’s  service  to  higher  attainments ;  it  ha3 
also  been  the  means  of  discovering  phenomena  which  could  by  no  other 
means  have  been  ascertained.  In  illustration  of  this  may  be  mentioned 
the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Ozanam,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  the  character  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart — an  investigation 
which  has  brought  to  light  facts  of  considerable  physiological  importance. 
The  instrument  used  by  Dr.  Ozanam  was  a  thin  india-rubber  reservoir 
of  mercury,  having  a  glass  tube  attached,  in  which  the  quicksilver 
mounted  to  a  certain  height;  the  reservoir,  on  being  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  patient’s  heart,  was  influenced  by  the  beating  of  the 
latter,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  was  thus  made 
to  indicate  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  blood,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  barometer  registers  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere.  Behind  the 
tube  was  arranged,  by  means  of  clockwork,  a  movable  strip  of  sensitive 
paper,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  this,  as  it  ran  along,  was  impressed 
by  light,  and  received,  in  the  form  of  an  undulating  line,  a  register  of 
the  fluctuations  of  the  mercury  column.  The  sensitive  film  passed  along 
at  the  uniform  rate  of  a  centimetre  per  second,  so  that,  presuming  there 
to  be  one  pulsation  in  that  period  of  time,  the  wavy  line  representing  a 
single  beat  would  occupy  the  space  of  one  centimetre.  Of  course,  by 
enlarging  the  result  to  ten  or  twenty  diameters,  it  was  then,  as  may  be 
supposed,  easy  to  see  what  had  taken  place  during  the  hundredth  or 
thousandth  part  of  a  second,  or  beat,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
Dr.  Ozanam  believes,  will  be  highly  useful  in  preparing  the  diagnosis  of 
a  patient.  One  fact,  of  itself  very  important,  has  already  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  aid  of  this  ingenious  instrument,  viz.,  that  not  only,  as  Dr. 
Maurey  had  before  asserted,  does  there  exist  dicrotism,  or  a  double  beat, 
in  the  normal  pulse,  but  that  the  pulsation  is  even  triple  and  quadruple 
in  its  action.  The  photographic  line  showed  indeed  that  the  column  of 
mercury  (representing,  of  course,  the  blood  in  the  arteries)  bounded  with 
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one  leap  to  the  top  of  the  scale  and  then  descended  again  to  its  original 
level  by  three  or  four  successive  falls.  Four  descriptions  of  dicrotism 
have  in  this  way  been  proved  to  exist,  the  fall  of  the  pulse  sometimes 
taking  place  in  successive  horizontal  lines  and  sometimes  in  ascendant 
lines,  the  column  reascending  two  or  three  times  before  falling 
altogether.  . 

Another  instance  of  scientific  discovery  by  aid  of  photography  is 
afforded  in  the  observations  of  the  spectrum  by  means  of  the  camera. 
In  Rutherfurd’s  picture  of  the  solar  spectrum  obtained  in  this  manner, 
there  are  many  portions  and  lines  shown  (the  ultra-violet  for  instance) 
which,  while  imperceptible  to  the  retina  of  the  eye,  impress  themselves 
very  distinctly  upon  the  sensitive  film ;  and  thus  the  presence  of 
phenomena  is  proved  of  which  but  little  was  previously  known.  Of 
course  the  eye  again  descries  certain  lines,  the  yellow  ones,  which  are 
without  action  upon  the  negative  plate,  and  are  not,  therefore,  recorded 
in  the  photograph,  and  thus  it  is  only  by  carefully  noting  the  results  of 
both  methods  of  observation  that  a  true  reproduction  of  the  spectrum 
is  obtainable.  As  a  fact,  we  may  mention,  that  single  lines  which  are 
but  faintly  rendered  in  the  Angstrom  and  Kirclihoff  tables  have  been 
recorded  by  photography  as  well-marked  double  lines,  while  in  some 
instances  Rutherfurd  actually  shows  indications  by  means  of  the 
camera  of  which  there  appears  nq  vestige  whatever  in  the  records  of 
scientific  men.  In  certain  spectroscopic  observations,  therefore,  where 
special  reliance  is  required  to  be  placed  upon  the  results,  not  only  must 
an  ocular  observation  be  made,  but  the  photographer’s  evidence  must 
also  be  taken  before  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  aspect  of  the 
spectrum. 

And  before  concluding  we  must  not  forget  to  refer  to  a  still  more 
recent  instance  in  which  photography  has  befriended  the  scientific  in¬ 
vestigator.  We  allude  to  the  successful,  although  perhaps  somewhat 
imperfect,  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Young,  to  photograph 
the  protuberances  of  the  sun  in  ordinary  daylight.  A  distinct  repi’o- 
duction  of  some  of  the  double-headed  prominences  on  the  sun’s  limb 
has  thus  been  obtained  by  the  Professor ;  and  although  as  a  picture  or 
mathematical  record  the  impression  may  be  of  little  value,  still  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  now  that  the  possibility  of  the  operation  is 
known,  that  with  better  and  more  suitable  apparatus  an  exceedingly 
valuable  and  reliable  record  may  be  secured.  Prof.  Young  employed 
for  the  purpose  a  spectroscope  containing  seven  prisms,  fitted  to  a  tele¬ 
scope  of  six  and  a-half  inch  aperture  after  the  eyepiece  of  the  same 
had  been  removed.  The  miniature  camera,  with  the  sensitive  plate, 
was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  spectroscope,  the  eyepiece  of  which 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  photographic  lens,  and  projected  the  image  on 
the  collodion  film.  The  exposure  was  necessarily  a  long  one,  amounting 
to  three  minutes  and  a-half,  and  for  this  reason,  as  likewise  on  account 
of  the  unsteadiness  of  the  air  and  the  mal-adjustment  of  the  polar  axis 
of  the  equatorial  causing  the  image  to  shift  its  place  slightly,  the 
details  of  the  image  were  somewhat  blurred  and  destroyed.  Moreover 
the  eyepiece  of  the  spectroscope  was  unsuitable  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses,  and  only  in  the  centre  yielded  a  true  reproduction  of  the  lines 
free  from  any  distortion.  A  larger  telescope  will  be  required  to  secure 
a  more  defined  image,  and  then,  if  more  strict  attention  is  paid  to  the 
clockwork  arrangements  and  to  the  chemical  manipulations,  we  may 
anticipate  that  a  really  valuable  and  important  result  will  be  obtained 
by  this  novel  mode  of  observation.  H.  Baden  Pritchard. 


■ — ♦ — 

A  New  Stereoscope  for  Viewing  Large  Pictures  Mounted  Side 
by  Side. — Glass  Transparencies  by  the  Carbon  Process. — 
Mr.  Stebbing’s  Collodio-Bromide  Plates.-— The  Curved-Front 
Camera  and  Slider.— M.  Blanquart-Evrard’s  Process. — A 
Freak  of  the  Iron  Developer. 

I  have  just  completed  an  invention  which  may  have  considerable 
commercial  importance.  It  is  a  new  stei’eoscope  in  which  glass  trans¬ 
parencies  of  any  size  can  be  exhibited,  side  by  side,  with  their  back 
exposed  to  a  window  or  any  other  common  source  of  light,  just  as  the 
common  small  glass  stereoscopic  transparencies  are  now  exhibited. 
Beautiful  as  glass  transparencies  are  when  of  large  size,  they  have 
never  yet,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  been  exhibited  in  a  stereoscope, 
unless  it  be  in  one  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone’s  original  reflecting 
instruments,  which  would  require  them  to  be  placed  in  parallel  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  face,  and  with  a  separate  source  of 
illumination  behind  each — a  mode  of  exhibiting  such  pictures  which  has 
certainly  never  been  popular,  even  if  it  has  ever  been  done  at  all. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  great  beauty  of  glass  transparencies, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  now  be  printed  in  carbon  by  the 
single  transfer  process,  or  by  Mr.  Woodbury’s  process,  the  commercial 
value  of  the  above  invention  will,  I  hope,  be  perceived.  It  was  not 
by  any  means  an  easy  problem  to  solve  satisfactorily.  I  have  at 


different  times  during  the  past  ten  years  worked  hard  at  it,  and  have 
had  many  models  made,  which  were  all  more  or  less  defective.  At 
length,  however,  a  plan  has  occurred  to  me  by  which  these  faults  have 
been  completely  remedied,  and  I  may  now  write  “ quod  erat  faciendum  ” 
upon  the  last  design.  A  very  exact  and  skilful  cabinet-maker  in  this 
town  has  been  at  work  for  me  for  some  days  past  in  making  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  answers  my  expectations  in  all  respects  and  leaves  nothing 
to  desire,  except  the  French  polish  and  such  finishing  touches  as  a  first- 
rate  London  optician  will  be  able  to  give  to  the  commercial  article.  I 
have  adapted  it  for  pictures  from  five  inches  up  to  seven  inches  square, 
there  being  separate  grooves  to  admit  of  these  and  intervening  sizes. 
Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  exhibit  a  pair  of  pictures  7x5,  these  may  be 
placed  in  the  instrument  with  their  longest  dimension  either  horizontal 
or  vertical.  A  wide  angle  of  view  is  included,  with  strict  fidelity  to 
nature,  so  that  objects  will  be  seen  in  this  stereoscope  under  the  same 
included  angles  as  in  nature,  even  when  those  angles  extend  to  fifty 
degrees  upon  the  base  line ;  for  instance,  a  view  taken  upon  a  seven- 
inch  plate  with  a  nine-inch-focus  lens  will  be  exhibited  truthfully  and 
without  the  slighest  distortion. 

The  above  invention  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  per¬ 
fectly  new  and  original ;  it  will  be  patented,  and  I  will  then  fully 
describe  it.  My  hope  is  that  it  will  give  a  great  impetus  not  only  to 
landscape  photography  and  carbon  printing  upon  glass,  but  also  to 
stereoscopic  portraiture  upon  half  plates,  which  would  be  the  greatest 
real  advance  that  has  been  made  in  photographic  portraiture  for  many 
years,  and  would  introduce  a  variety  of  new  features  in  posing  and 
accessories.  Now  that  the  Autotype  Company  issue  se  sitive  pigment 
paper  which  may  be  transmitted  by  post,  and  which  preserves  its  good 
qualities  unimpaired  for  several  days,  nothing  will  be  easier  or  more 
satisfactory  to  professional  photographers  than  the  printing  process  for 
the  new  stereoscope.  I  have  only  to  add  that  an  instrument  for 
exhibiting  a  pair  of  half-plate  portraits  may  be  made  a  very  handsome 
and  elegant-looking  article  for  the  drawing-room,  and  will  not  measure 
externally  more  than  13x4  inches,  and  seven  inches  high.  A  stereo¬ 
scope  for  exhibiting  transparencies  five  inches  square  would  be  very 
little  larger  than  a  common  stereoscope,  and  quite  light  and  portable, 
even  in  the  delicate  hands  of  one  of  the  least  muscular  of  Albion’s  fair 
daughters. 

To  such  of  my  readers  as  are  now  starting  on  a  holiday  photographic 
tour,  and  plates  of  that  very  popular  size  7£  X  5],  I  would  say — bear  in 
mind  this  new  invention,  and  take  a  pair  of  stereo,  negatives  of  every 
good  subject  instead  of  single  views.  Some  of  these  days  you  will  be 
glad  to  have  them. 

Most  amateurs  of  taste  now  print  from  all  their  best  negatives  proofs 
upon  glass  by  the  single  transfer  carbon  process.  I  need  only  mention 
two  instances  of  this,  viz.,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  and  Mr.  Russell 
Manners  Gordon.  One  of  the  finest  photographs  in  the  world  is  a 
large  carbon  transparency  upon  glass  of  a  view  in  Switzerland,  which 
is  attached  to  a  window  in  M.  Davanne’s  studio.  This  mode  of  printing 
is  one  of  the  greatest  steps  which  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  our 
art,  and  it  ought  to  be  largely  introduced.  Nothing  is  more  foolish 
than  to  be  bigoted  to  silver  printing  upon  albumenised  paper,  because 
nothing  can  well  be  less  satisfactory  than  that  method  is,  whether  we 
regard  it  from  an  artistic,  a  technical,  or  a  chemical  point  of  view ;  but 
not  only  so,  it  costs  more  both  in  time  and  materials  than  carbon 
printing  upon  glass,  the  results  bear  no  comparisons  with  the  latter  in 
beauty  and  perfection,  and  they  are  subject  to  fade.  Paper  prints,  it 
is  true,  may  be  mounted  upon  cardboard  and  kept  conveniently  in  a 
portfolio  ;  but  what  is  more  displeasing  to  the  eye  than  the  very  common 
sight  of  a  cardboard  cockled,  creased,  thumbed,  and  dirty?  What 
intense  vulgarity  all  this  adds  to  a  print  which  is  neither  perfect 
in  itself  nor  pleasing  in  its  surroundings.  Nor  let  us  delude  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  a  paper  print  is  less  liable  to  accident  than  one  upon 
glass  ;  for  if  the  latter  can  be  broken,  the  former  can  be  just  as  easily 
stained  or  dirtied  by  an  accident.  It  is  not  long  since  our  Editors 
devoted  a  leading  article  to  the  subject  of  printing  upon  glass  in  carbon, 
and  I  heartily  agreed  in  their  remarks,  although  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
am  still  a  novice  in  that  very  beautiful  method — one  of  the  simplest 
and  best  that  it  is  possible  to  devise ;  but  we  are  all  so  much  the 
creatures  of  habit,  and  so  dilatory  in  adopting  new  things,  that  our 
reason  is  often  convinced  long  before  we  really  act  in  serious  earnest 
upon  our  convictions.  Let  me  hope  that  the  introduction  of  a  new 
stereoscope  may  give  an  impetus  to  carbon  transparencies,  for  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  public  will  be  slow  to  appreciate  so  important  a  novelty 
in  our  art. 
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With  respect  to  exhibiting  paper  prints  of  large  size  in  a  convenient 
form  of  stereoscope,  I  may  refer  to  a  modification  of  Wheatstone’s 
instrument  which  I  attempted  to  introduce  some  years  ago,  but  with 
ill  success,  although  it  answered  perfectly.  The  pictures  face  the  light, 
and  are  placed  with  their  backs  to  the  eye,  the  images  being  formed  by 
reflection  in  a  pair  of  mirrors  which  are  inclined  at  an  oblique  angle, 
like  a  butterfly’s  wings.  I  have  one  of  these  instruments  now  before 
me,  made  many  years  ago.  It  shows  a  pair  of  prints  four  and  a- 
quarter  inches  square  very  nicely  indeed,  and  these  prints  might  be  six 
inches  in  height  if  desired.  The  same  principle  can,  of  course,  be 
extended  to  pictures  of  any  size  ;  but  they  must  be  reversed — that  is  to 
say,  printed  in  carbon  by  single  transfer.  My  new  stereoscope  can  be 
made  to  exhibit  large  paper  prints  non-reversed,  mounted  side  by  side 
upon  the  same  cardboard  ;  but  I  prefer  the  former  system  for  paper  for 
reasons  which  I  cannot  now  state. 

Photography  and  stereoscopy  are  twin  sisters  which  should  go  hand 
in  hand,  for  they  seem  to  be  specially  adapted  to  each  other.  I  wfill 
grant  willingly,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  that  the  result  is  not  purely 
artistic,  but  neither  are  many  things  which  have  nevertheless  an  im¬ 
mense  special  interest.  The  stereoscope  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  liiglily- 
scientific  instrument,  by  means  of  which  objects  can  be  represented, 
with  the  aid  of  photography,  in  a  very  new  and  pleasing  manner ;  and 
if  it  is  worth  while  to  represent  an  object  at  all,  for  its  own  sake, 
it  is  worth  while  to  represent  it  in  this  way,  wThen  it  can  be  done 
readily.  Photography,  with  the  aid  of  the  stereoscope,  is  a  new  mode  of 
representing  objects  wfith  all  the  surprising  effects  of  relief  and  solidity, 
and  it  has  an  immense  claim  on  the  attention  of  every  one  of  us,  quite 
apart  from  artistic  considerations.  But  even  the  first  of  our  amateurs 
and  professionals — those  whose  works  display  the  highest  taste  and 
appreciation  of  what  is  artistic — have  not  disdained  to  work  for  the 
stereoscope  ;  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  provide  themselves  on  their 
tours  with  a  stereoscopic  camera.  As  for  the  public,  photography  would 
have  languished  but  for  the  introduction  of  this  instrument  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  pictures  in  relief.  I  yield  to  none  in  my  positive  sincere  liking  of 
single  artistic  studies  taken  in  the  camera ;  but  the  stereoscope  has 
always  had  a  charm  for  me  as  well,  and  no  one,  I  believe,  has  worked 
harder  to  endeavour  to  understand  its  true  theory,  and  to  apply  it  in 
the  construction  of  improved  instruments.  Of  these  one  was  optically 
successful,  and  I  freely  gave  it  to  the  public ;  but  it  made  no  way, 
because  the  prints  required  to  be  reversed — a  difficulty  which  can  now 
easily  overcome  by  means  of  carbon  printing.  My  recent  improvement, 
alluded  to  in  the  present  article,  will  have  been  patented,  perhaps,  be¬ 
fore  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader  ;  but  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
make  it  accessible  to  every  one  on  fair  and  liberal  terms.  Ferrier, 
Wilson,  and  others  are  said  to  have  made  fortunes  by  working  for  the 
common  small  stereoscope ;  surely  there  is  a  field  yet  open  for  a  larger 
and  more  perfect  instrument,  the  cost  of  which,  with  the  slides,  need 
not  greatly  exceed  that  of  its  toy-like  predecessor. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  subject  on  which  I  am  able  to  report  re¬ 
sults,  from  an  experimental  trial  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  pre¬ 
cision.  I  allude  to  the  camera  with  a  curved  rising  front,  or  slider,  to 
carry  the  lens.  I  have  had  one  of  these  instruments  very  nicely  made  by 
a  joiner  here,  and  it  answers  precisely  as  I  knew  it  would  do,  in  not 
cutting  off  the  corners  of  the  field  when  the  lens  is  raised  to  its  highest 
pitch.  The  only  question  was,  would  the  definition  suffer  ?  and  this  ques¬ 
tion  I  am  now  able  to  answer.  The  foreground  certainly  does  suffer,  more 
than  when  the  flat  slider  is  used  to  depress  the  horizon  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  ;  but  the  part  of  the  picture  that  is  above  the  horizon  remains 
pretty  nearly  as  good  as  it  was  before.  In  any  case  the  best  definition 
is  always  to  be  found  at  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass,  whilst  in  the 
common  system  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  line  of  the  lens  in  its  raised 
position.  When  the  lens  is  not  raised  much  it  does  not  signify  which 
system  you  employ,  but  in  either  system,  when  you  go  to  an  extreme 
in  order  to  include  the  top  of  some  lofty  object,  you  are  compelled  to  use 
the  smallest  stop  ;  whereas  in  one  case  you  cut  off  the  corners  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  in  the  other  you  do  not.  Here  the  round-front  camera  offers  an 
immense  advantage,  and  it  is  consequently  an  instrument  which  no 
landscape  photographer  should  be  without.  The  one  which  I  have  had 
made  is  for  plates  six  and  three-quarter  inches  square,  and  it  is  provided 
with  a  Ross  doublet  of  about  six  inches  equivalent  focus.  When  the 
curved  slider  is  raised  so  as  to  include  an  object  subtending  forty-five  de¬ 
grees  above  the  horizontal  line  and  fifteen  degrees  below  it,  the  whole  of 
the  picture  is  in  splendid  focus  up  to  all  the  edges  and  corners,  and  no 
distortion  of  straight  lines  when  I  use  a  one-tenth  inch  stop  ;  and  the 
exposure  then  required  with  good  wet  collodion  is  from  one  to  three 


minutes,  according  to  the  subject,  in  a  good  light.  I  have  not  yet  per¬ 
ceived  the  slightest  indication  of  flare,  even  with  this  very  small  stop. 
This  new  kind  of  front  to  the  camera  enables  you  to  take  subjects 
which  without  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  so  that,  although  in  extreme 
cases  a  very  small  stop  is  required,  you  must  put  up  with  this  inconve¬ 
nience  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  gained.  In  cases  where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  recede  far  enough  from  your  subject  to  get  the  top  of  it  in, 
this  rising  front  will  be  found  invaluable,  since  it  will  enable  you  not 
only  to  include  what  you  want,  but  also  to  work  up  to  all  the  corners 
and  edges  of  the  plate  with  good  definition,  and,  if  you  use  a  doublet, 
with  perfectly  straight  lines.  The  curved  slider  may,  in  fact,  supersede 
the  flat  one.  I  shall  send  my  new  instrument  in  a  few  days  to  the  op¬ 
ticians’  in  Wigmore-sti’eet,  where  I  daresay  any  of  my  readers  will  be 
allowed  to  see  it.  It  has  some  adjustments  which  must  be  seen  in 
order  to  be  understood. 

There  is  an  excellent  editorial  article  on  the  swing-front  in  the  number 
of  this  Journal  for  July  5,  every  word  of  which  I  can  strictly  endorse. 
The  swing-front,  when  combined  with  the  rising-front,  amounts  to  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  thing  as  the  curved  slider;  but  the  latter  has  this 
disadvantage,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  explain : — Suppose  you  raise 
your  flat  slider  to  the  highest  point,  and  then  swing  your  lens  until  its 
axis  meets  the  centre  of  the  picture,  you  will  have  to  focus  it  by  push¬ 
ing  it  in  considerably  more  than  is  necessary  when  the  lens  is  not  made  to 
swing;  in  fact,  swinging  the  lens  involves  a  constant  change  of  focus 
for  every  change  in  the  swing.  This  does  not  occur  with  the  curved 
slider ;  for,  when  you  have  once  focussed  with  the  lens  in  the  middle  of 
the  camera  and  turned  towards  the  centre  of  the  field,  you  have  not  to 
focus  again  when  it  is  raised  through  any  extent.  In  my  new  camera 
with  the  curved  slider  there  is  neither  a  sliding  body  nor  any  jacket  for 
the  lens-tube  to  slide  in,  the  very  little  focussing  that  is  «ver  required 
being  done  by  a  few  turns  of  the  lens  in  its  flange.  I  used  this  instru¬ 
ment  last  week  at  Carhail,  both  for  taking  distant  views  and  also  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  salon,  salle  a  manger,  &c. ,  of  the  mansion,  where  the  nearest 
objects  were  only  ten  feet  from  the  camera,  and  I  found  the  above 
method  of  focussing  quite  sufficient,  and  that  it  allows  quite  latitude 
enough.  How  very  simple  one’s  apparatus  becomes  when  one  uses  a 
little  common  sense ! 

Mr.  Alfred  Harman  is  right  in  reminding  our  Editors  that  some  years 
ago  I  gave  in  my  Notes  a  brief  outline  of  M.  Blanquart-Evrard’s 
process,  in  a  reply  to  a  correspondent,  but  without  publishing  work¬ 
ing  details.  There  was  no  secret  in  the  general  outline  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  but  only  in  those  details  and  proportions  which  I  gave  in  a 
recent  letter  to  this  Journal.  Iodide  and  bromide  had  been  used  by 
Le  Gray  in  waxed-paper  work,  and  fuming  with  hydrochloric  acid 
by  M.  Bayard.  Gold-toning  with  sel  d’or,  before  fixing,  I  had  dis¬ 
covered  and  published  myself.  Nothing  remained  but  the  working 
details;  but  it  is  just  these  which  constitute  the  value  of  a  formula  to 
an  experimentalist,  for  without  them  he  may  flounder  about  for  years. 
We  all  know  the  general  outline  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  and  the  heliotype 
processes ;  but,  if  wre  were  to  attempt  to  put  them  in  practice,  we 
should  soon  break  down  for  want  of  working  details.  With  the  descrip¬ 
tion  which  I  gave  of  M.  Blanquart-Evrard’s  process  the  other  day  any 
one  may  succeed  with  it  at  the  first  attempt,  for  the  description  was  as 
complete  as  I  could  make  it. 

I  have  received  for  trial  a  packet  t)f  dry  plates,  without  any 
backing,  from  Mr.  E.  Stebbing,  of  Paris,  one  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  They  were  accompanied 
by  a  print  from  a  negative  prepared  by  the  process,  and  exposed 
instantaneously  to  a  river  view  on  the  Seine  (in  company  with  M. 
Girard,  the  former  secretary  of  the  society),  which  is  a  very  good 
result.  These  plates  are  beautifully  prepared.  The  film  is  very  even 
and  homogeneous ;  they  are  tolerably  rapid,  and  the  development  is 
very  simple,  being  prepared  with  acid  pyro.  and  silver.  I  have 
exposed  one  of  them  and  obtained  a  very  good  result.  The  following 
are  the  particulars  of  the  exposure  and  development  of  that  one 
plate  : — The  camera  was  fitted  with  a  single  lens  five  and  a-half  inches 
focus  and  two-tenths-inch  stop.  The  view  was  one  of  Redon  from  a 
hill  top,  and  included  distant  hills  almost  blending  with  the  sky,  the 
foreground  having  some  chesnut  trees  in  full  sunshine.  Time  of  day 
five  p.m. ;  exposure  one  minute.  The  negative  came  out  well,  the  line 
of  distance  being  well  marked  against  the  sky,  and  near  foliage  not 
under-exposed.  It  was  developed  with  a  two-grain  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  added.  There  is  plenty  of  printing  density,  and  the 
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iglits  are  clean  and  bright.  The  film  did  not  blister  in  the  least, 
and  adhered  well  to  the  glass. 

It  appears  from  an  advertisement  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society  for  last  month  that  Mr.  Stebbing’s  plates 
are  prepared  by  the  collodio-bromide  process — another  proof  that  the 
process  is  good,  and  that  it  is  beginning  to  make  its  way  in  France. 
At  the  June  meeting  of  the  French  Society  some  negatives  upon  these 
plates  were  exhibited,  and  also  a  print  from  that  very  same  instanta¬ 
neous  one  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  The  plates  are  probably  as 
sensitive  as  the  new  rapid  ones  now  issued  by  the  Liverpool  Dry- Plate 
Company;  but  the  singular  fact  is  that  they  are  not  developed  by  the  alka¬ 
line  method,  but  with  acid  pyro.  and  silver.  Mr.  Stebbing  has  just  sent 
me  a  second  batch,  with  the  request  that  I  will  try  the  alkaline  method 
upon  them.  I  will  do  so  as  soon  as  I  have  a  moment’s  time,  but 
latterly  the  making  of  my  new  apparatus  has  occupied  my  whole  atten¬ 
tion.  His  address  is  No.  41,  Hue  de  la  Rochefoucault,  Paris.  Those 
who  cannot  manage  alkaline  development  might  try  acid  pyro.  and 
silver  upon  the  Liverpool  plates,  or  even  upon  Colonel  Wortley’s, 
though  I  am  afraid  the  latter  gentleman’s  feelings  would  be  greatly 
hurt  if  he  were  to  hear  of  such  an  atrocity. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Gordon’s  statements  (at  page  313)  respecting  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  plates,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  perfectly  true.  The  common  wet  process  has  heard  another  toll 
of  its  death-knell,  the  first  having  been  given  three  years  ago  in  my 
pamphlet,  entitled  A  New  Instantaneous  Wet  Collodion  Process — a  work 
which,  as  Colonel  Wortley  lately  remarked,  was  treated  with  derision 
when  it  appeared,  therein  sharing  the  same  fate  as  my  suggestion  of 
gum  as  a  rapid  preservative  ten  years  before.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
one’s  statements  gradually  confirmed. 

I  alluded  in  one  of  my  recent  letters  to  a  queer  freak  of  my  iron 
developer  in  the  common  wet  process  ;  when  used  very  strong  it  gave 
a  curious  crop  of  minute  holes,  or  rather  pale  spots  in  the  sky,  very 
abundant  and  close  together.  I  subsequently  began  to  suspect  the  bath 
as  the  cause  of  them,  and  was  seriously  contemplating  to  throw  it  down 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda  ;  but  before  doing  this  I  tried  it  with  the 
pyrogallic  developer,  and  now  the  evil  disappeared.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  three  or  four  times — first  with  one  developer  and  then  the 
other — and  always  with  the  same  result.  I  am  now  inclined  to  suspect 
that  these  spots,  or  points  of  light,  are  due  to  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  alcohol  which  my  developer  contained,  the  sulphate  being  partly 
precipitated  upon  the  film  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  Can  any  of  my  readers  throw  light  upon  this  mystery  ?  and 
have  they  met  with  a  similar  trouble  ?  The  poor  old  bath,  so  nearly 
condemned,  works  now  just  as  well  as  a  new  one  which  has  as  yet  been 
but  little  used.  Before  the  excessive  heat  came  on  it  gave  very  dense 
negatives,  but  now  they  are  not  denser  than  the  new  bath  gives. 

Some  of  the  brotherhood  are  always  in  trouble  with  their  nitrate  bath, 
but  I  have  rarely  any  cause  to  find  fault  with  mine  ;  and,  if  suspected 
sometimes  of  playing  me  a  shabby  trick,  it  generally  turns  out  after¬ 
wards  to  bave  been  “not  guilty,”  and  yet  it  is  sometimes  severely 
worked. 

There  is  an  error  in  the  dates  given,  at  page  319,  of  M.  de  Brebisson’s 
two  pamphlets,  which  I  must  correct  on  the  authority  of  the  Bulletin; 
but  the  P.  T).  must  stand  his  share  of  the  blame  also,  for  he  has  mis¬ 
represented  my  MS.  The  first  pamphlet,  published  in  1854,  is  entitled 
Trait6  Complet  de  Photographie  sur  Collodion;  the  second,  published  in 
,  1863,  was  entitled  Collodion  sec  Instantand.  The  author  kindly  sent 

me  a  copy,  but  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  it,  which  I  regret,  because 
the  history  of  collodion  emulsions  is  involved  in  it. 

Redon ,  July  13,  1872,  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

TILTING  THE  CAMERA.— SENSITIVENESS  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  plan  for  inclining  the  object  glass,  published  in 
your  number  of  the  5th  inst.,  is  very  ingenious,  but  have  you  asked 
yourself  “  cui  hono Some  years  since  a  correspondence  took  place  in 
one  of  the  photographic  journals  on  this  subject  between  Mr.  Sutton 
and  myself.  I  at  that  time  took  some  negatives  with  the  lens  inclined 
and  elevated,  and  also  by  the  lens  raised,  only  they  were  architectural 
subjects  and  taken  from  the  same  spot.  I  sent  prints  to  the  editor  and 
also  to  some  of  the  principal  opticians,  and  it  was,  1  believe,  the  general 
opinion  that  the  inclination  of  the  lens  was  a  “delusion  and  a  snare.” 
I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  optics,  and  will  not  therefore  attempt 
any  scientific  explanation  of  the  reasons  of  its  failure,  but  would 


simply  ask  you  or  any  of  your  readers  who  may  feel  interested  to  hold 
an  unmounted  lens  between  the  thumb  and  finger  and  focus  the  bars  of 
a  window  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  then  to  incline  the  lens  on  its 
axis.  The  result  will  be  a  distorted  image,  with  little  or  no  change  of 
position  on  the  screen.  This,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  inclination  of  the  lens  is  worse  than  useless.  I  wish  some  one 
who  has  more  time  at  bis  disposal  than  I  have  would  try  the  matter 
fully  and  fairly,  and  report  the  result. 

I  am  even  heterodox  enough  to  say  I  that  consider  a  swing-back  of 
very  little  use  in  landscape  photography,  and  that  the  only  correct 
method  of  diminishing  foreground  and  getting  perpendicular  lines 
parallel  is  to  eschew  very  wide  angle  lenses  and  have  the  power  of 
raising  the  camera  front  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth  the  height  of  the 
larger  diameter  of  the  plate,  reducing  at  the  same  time  the  size  of  the 
diaphragm.  Previously,  however,  to  making  up  my  mind  on  this 
point,  1  invented  a  swing-back  separate  from  the  camera,  but  which 
can  be  attached  to  it  in  a  moment,  and  may  be  inclined  in  any 
direction.  This  I  shall  he  happy  to  send  to  you  if  you  think  it  would 
be  worth  engraving  and  describing  in  your  Journal. 

I  bave  read  all  the  articles  and  letters  you  have  published  on  the  new 
collodio-bromide  process,  and  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  is  that 
those  denominated  ordinary  plates  are  not  much  more  rapid  than  the 
gum  coffee,  and  that  the  special  plates  are  very  rapid,  but  will  not 
keep.  Am  I  correct? — -I  am,  yours,  See.,  Baynham  Jones. 

Cheltenham,  July  15,  1872. 

P.S.—  I  have  just  found  prints  from  the  negatives  referred  to,  which 
I  enclose.  Certainly  nothing  has  been  gained  by  the  inclination B.  3. 

[We  should  like  Mr.  Jones  to  favour  us  with  either  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  “  swing-back  ”  or  to  lend  it  to  us  for  a  few  days,  so  that 
we  could  give  our  readers  a  description  of  it ;  for,  with  many  photo¬ 
graphers,  we  hold  that  no  camera  can  be  considered  to  be  complete 
without  this  appendage.  If  we  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Jones’s 
company  when  out  on  a  photographic  excursion,  we  should  under¬ 
take  to  make  a  convert  of  him  to  the  pro -swing  camera.  The 
swinging  or  tilting  of  the  lens  is,  of  course,  understood  to  be  only  a 
substitute  for  the  movable  back. — Eds.] 

—4— 

WATER  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — Will  you  permit  me  to  give  a  practical  suggestion  on 
the  subject  of  water  for  photographic  purposes?  Some  years  ago  when 
in  a  locality  where  distilled  water  was  not  to  be  had  I  employed  an 
expedient  which  I  found  perfectly  efficient.  I  took  spring  or  cistern 
water,  and,  adding  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  until  a  slight  excess 
remained,  and  sunning  it  until  perfectly  clear,  I  added  solution  of 
iodine  to  precipitate  the  silver  and  leave  a  slight  excess.  Leaving  the 
vessel  (generally  a  five-gallon  demijohn)  open  in  the  sun,  the  excess  of 
iodine  escaped,  when  the  water  on  filtering  was  equal  to  the  most 
carefully  distilled.- — I  am,  yours,  &e.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

8,  A  ltenburg  Gardens,  Clapham  Common ,  July  15,  1872. 

- — — 

THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  request  your  insertion  of  these  few  lines  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Bolton’s  letter  in  your  last  number,  and  they  will  be  the  last  I  shall 
trouble  you  with  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Sutton  says  in  his  last  letter  to  your  Journal “It  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Bolton  is  endeavouring  to  depreciate,  rather  unfairly,  the 
labours  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Carey  Lea  and  Colonel  Wortley,  who  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  improve  into  a  really  valuable  process  the  slow  one  which 
he  introduced.”  It  was  this  unfairness  of  Mr.  Bolton’s  conduct  that 
induced  me  to  write  my  first  letter  to  your  Journal,  and  to  that  letter  I 
still  entirely  adhere. 

From  the  very  searching  inquiry  that  has  since  taken  place  into  the 
history  of  the  emulsion  processes,  it  now  appears  certain  that  of  the 
share  of  credit  really  due  to  Mr.  Bolton  in  the  process  bearing  the  names 
of  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton,  by  far  the  larger  and  more  important  share 
is  due  to  Mr.  Sayce. 

To  Mr.  Bolton’s  personal  remarks  on  myself  no  reply  need  be  made. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Francis  W.  Turton, 

Commander ,  R.N. 

Bedford,  July  16,  1872. 


Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  Falmouth.— The  fortieth 
annual  exhibition  will  open  at  the  Polytechnic  Hall,  Falmouth,  on 
Wednesday,  August  21,  1872.  Medals  and  prizes  in  money  will  be 
awarded  in  'mechanics,  fine  arts,  photography,  and  other  departments. 
Intending  exhibitors  should  at  once  apply  for  forms  and  all  other  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  Secretary,  J.  H.  Collins,  F.C.S.,  Polytechnic  Hall,  Fal¬ 
mouth. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

Wanted,  a  pair  of  bycicle  wheels,  each  three  feet  diameter,  for  a  12  X  10  dark 
tent,  complete. — Address,  C.  Farley,  Drogheda. 

J.  Johnson,  2,  Park  Villas,  Stoney  Causeyway,  Scarborough,  wishes  to 
exchange  about  a  dozen  of  York  Cathedral  views,  8x6  inches  or  carte  size, 
for  any  other  cathedral  in  England  the  same  size,  or  he  would  give  some 
views  of  Scarborough,  if  preferred,  same  size  and  quantity. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Photographs  Registered— 

Bias  Rangel,  Penmaenmaur,  North  Wales— Two  Portraits  of  Mr.  Justice 
Keogh. 

i^gT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 


G.  AND  J.  A.  Tuohy. — Specimens  returned,  as  requested. 

Jack  Tom.— Bigelow’s  album  is  advertised  in  American  papers  as  selling  at  six 
dollars. 

J.  R.  Tanner  (Clunes). — We  shall  do  as  you  request,  and  shall  send  them  per 
next  Australian  mail. 

Erratum. — In  Mr.  Brothers’s  letter  in  our  number  of  the  5th  instant,  when 
speaking  of  the  glass  baths  that  were  sent  to  India,  by  a  printer’s  error  he  is 
made  to  say  that  the  baths  referred  to  were  “the  identical  form  used  at 
Syracuse,”  instead  of  the  “identical  four”  which  had  been  used  at  that 
place. 

George  Flockhart. — In  making  collodion  absolute  alcohol  is  not  necessary. 
The  ordinary  alcohol  of  commerce  will  answer  very  well  if  it  be  strengthened 
by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  usually  resorted  to  for  effecting  that  object, 
such  as  putting  it  into  a  bladder,  or,  easier  still,  shaking  it  up  with  a  small 
quantity  of  dry  powdered  carbonate  of  potash. 

A.  J.  S.  (Casino).— We  strongly  advise  you  not  to  have  any  lens  sent  by  post. 
It  would  be  very  expensive  to  have  it  thus  sent,  and  would  not  reach  you 
much  (if  any)  sooner  than  if  sent  through  the  usual  channel  for  Australian 
parcels.  We  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  procuring  and  trying  for  you  any 
lens  you  decide  upon  having;  but  we  can  offer  no  opinion  respecting  the 
merits  of  the  work  of  the  various  makers. 

W.  H.  (Edinburgh). — Yes,  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding  somewhere. 
You  were  scarcely  explicit  enough.  We  have  prints  in  as  good  a  condition 
as  that  in  which  they  originally  were,  that  were  fixed  in  America,  very 
slightly  washed,  and  sent  to  this  country,  the  final  washing  having  been 
effected  about  three  weeks  after  their  arrival,  as  we  had  not  been  made  aware 
at  the  time  of  the  imperfect  washing  they  had  received. 

Provincial. — The  patent  for  the  Woodbury  printing  process  expired  last 
year;  there  is,  therefore,  now  no  restriction  connected  with  its  use.  Mr. 
Swan’s  patent  for  photomezzotint  printing  is  still  in  force.  The  date  of 
Mr.  Woodbury’s  patent  is  September  20th,  1864;  that  of  Mr.  Swan’s  is 
July  6th,  1865.  We  cannot  undertake  to  give  analyses  of  these  processes; 
the  specifications  of  both  can  be  obtained  by  the  outlay  of  a  few  pence. 

E.  H.  T.— The  idea  of  inserting  faces  among  flowers  and  foliage  is  not  quite 
new.  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle,  of  Edinburgh,  several  years  ago,  used  to 
prepare  very  pretty  groups  of  children’s  heads  in  that  way,  examples  of 
which  we  have  in  our  possession.  Our  correspondent,  however,  is  none  the 
less  entitled  to  credit  for  his  productions.  Arborescent  surroundings  such  as 
these  may  be  rendered  far  more  attractive  than  gaudy  displays  of  textile 
fabrics. 

G.  H.  Moore  (Porto).— We  cannot  offer  you  any  advice  as  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  ourselves  or  of  our  immediate  friends ;  for,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  there  is  no  one  in  this  country  who  uses  the  process  of  which  you 
complain.  It  appears  feasible,  however,  that  reasoning  from  the  behaviour 
of  negatives  on  glass,  the  collodion  film  would  adhere  to  the  paper  if  it  be 
first  sponged  over  with  diluted  albumen.  The  Publisher  will  attend  to  the 
request  conveyed  in  your  letter. 

“  In  a  Fix.” — We  have  never  experienced  the  difficulty  of  which  you  com¬ 
plain,  viz.,  comet-like  marks  on  the  transparency  when  developed  with 
pyrogallic  acid.  We  have  shown  your  letter  to  a  gentleman  who  has  an 
extensive  experience  in  large  transparencies,  and  he  also  is  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  these  markings.  It  is  probable  that  the  water  in  which  the  plate  is 
immersed  previous  to  the  application  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  is  the  cause  of 
the  comets.  Distilled  water  would  prove  an  efficient  remedy  in  such  a  case. 

W.  D.  N. — If  you  will  use  a  gutta-percha  bath  for  your  negative  bath  give  it 
first  of  all  a  thorough  washing  with  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  and  after  a  second  wash  with  water  rinse  it  out  with  nitric  acid. 
After  again  washing  with  water  and  thoroughly  drying  the  bath  give  it 
several  coatings  of  rather  thin  shellac  spirit  varnish,  allowing  each  coat  to 
become  dry  before  applying  the  next.  We  do  not  approve  of  gutta-percha 
baths  for  silver  solutions,  but  we  have  known  some  that  have  been  treated 
according  to  the  foregoing  directions  turn  out  pretty  well.  Well-seasoned 
mahogany  makes  a  good  bath  ;  of  course  it  must  be  varnished  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  have  recommended  for  the  gutta-percha  bath.  Being  absor¬ 
bent,  it  requires  a  greater  number  of  coatings. 


Mary  B. — To  copy  a  photograph  so  as  not  to  show  the  texture  of  the  paper 
requires  an  exercise  of  skill  in  the  lighting.  Do  not  allow  the  light  to  fall 
obliquely  on  the  print,  but  let  it  come  as  much  as  possible  from  behind  the 
camera;  indeed,  the  more  direct  and  diffused  the  light  is,  the  less  chance  will 
there  be  of  any  granulation  appearing  in  the  negative. 

“  GRArHicus.”— Received.  In  our  next. 


Retouching. — Messrs.  Tuohy,  of  Richmond,  have  sent  for  our  in¬ 
spection  some  specimen  prints  showing  the  effect  of  judicious  retouch¬ 
ing  of  the  negative,  there  being  a  pair  of  each  subject,  one  print  taken 
from  the  untouched  negative  and  the  other  from  the  same  negative  after 
it  has  undergone  a  little  work  at  the  hands  of  these  clever  artists  in 
this  department.  While  the  likenesses  are  well  preserved  the  asperities, 
freckles,  wrinkles,  and  other  facial  rugosities  are  so  softened  as  to  be 
just  suggestive  of  their  presence  without  allowing  them  to  arrest  the 
attention.  Two  enlarged  heads  show  this  quality  in  a  very  pleasing  way. 
Messrs.  Tuohy,  it  will  be  seen  from  our  advertising  pages,  place  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  photographers. 

Sculpture  versus  Photograpuy.— The  more  the  bust — and  es¬ 
pecially  the  bust  of  a  modern  man  or  woman — partakes  of  the  character 
of  a  veritable  portrait  the  less  elevated  is  its  rank  as  a  work  of  art.  A 
strict  fidelity  to  actual  nature,  if  that  is  all  that  is  wanted,  is  more  easily 
attainable  in  wax  with  colour  than  in  marble  without  colour,  as  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  compares  the  works  in  Madame  Tussaud’s  ex¬ 
hibition  with  any  ancient  or  modern  bust.  Photography  may  do  justice 
to  the  human  form,  but  not  to  the  human  face.  If  photography  ap¬ 
proximate  to  justice,  it  is  justice  without  mercy.  It  represents  form, 
but  seldom  represents  expression.  In  short  there  is  no  soul  in  pho¬ 
tography.  Yet  photography  is  to  a  certain  extent  true  to  nature.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  sculptor  who  executes  a  bust  makes  it  literally 
as  true  to  nature  as  he  can,  he  is  only  a  carver  and  figure  head  maker. 
The  bust  should  represent  the  face  of  the  person  portrayed,  in  accordance 
with  the  underlying  idea  of  all  sculpture  worthy  of  the  name,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  dignity — the  face  not  actually  as  it  is  to  the  common 
eye  but  the  face  at  its  very  best — the  face  as  it  might  be  when  lighted 
up  by  noble  or  inspiring  thoughts ;  not  the  face  of  a  man  as  seen  in  a 
mirror  in  his  ordinary  state  of  mind,  or  want  of  mind,  but  the  face 
suggestive  of  a  likeness  without  being  one. — All  the  Year  Round. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

July  25th  . 

Oldham . 

Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire  St, 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  PATENTS. 

“Improvements  in  Printing  from  Photography. — No.  1,395.”  A. 
Slater,  Liverpool. 

“Improvements  in  the  Preparation  of  Photographs  and  Prints  for 
Colouring.— No.  1,642.”  R.  Faulkner,  Kensington  Gardens  Square. 

“Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Photographic  Pictures  from 
Negatives. — No.  1,700.”  R.  Faulkner,  Kensington  Gardens  Square. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  July  1( )th,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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CURIOUS  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  EMULSIONS. 

In  connection  with  the  keeping  qualities  of  collodio-bromide  emul¬ 
sion,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  has  sent  us  several  negatives  prepared  and 
taken  under  the  following  circumstances : — The  collodion  was  sensi¬ 
tised  in  the  early  part  of  June  according  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
formula.  It  was  then  kept  three  weeks  with  an  extra  dose  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  acid,  as  described  by  Mr.  Stillman  in  our  last  number, 
page  337.  On  trying  this  the  plate  was  found  to  fog;  to  rectify 
which  about  fifteen  grains  of  finely-pulverised  bromide  of  cadmium 
were  added  to  each  ounce,  so  as,  in  short,  to  secure  the  presence  of  a 
large  excess  of  the  bromide.  From  this,  without  any  addition  or 
modification,  plates  were  prepared  at  occasional  intervals,  the  last 
being  prepared  nineteen  days  after  the  addition  of  the  bromide. 

Let  us  recapitulate : — The  collodion  was  prepared,  d  la  Carey  Lea, 
with  excess  of  silver ;  but  with  this  further  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Lea’s 
principle — that  the  excess  of  silver  over  the  Lea  excess  was  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce,  with  five  minims  of  nitric  acid.  After  being  kept  for 
three  weeks  it  was  tried,  and  found  to  fog.  At  this  stage  was 
added  the  large  excess  of  bromide  of  cadmium  (fifteen  grains  to  the 
ounce).  Now  having  bromide  in  such  excess  the  collodion  ought  to 
have  been  very  slow,  for  the  amount  of  washing  which  each  plate 
received  was  only  about  one  minute  under  a  tap,  which  one  would 
say  was  insufficient  to  remove  the  free  bromide.  After  this  the 
plates  received  each  a  coating  of  tannin  (fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce), 
which  was  subsequently  removed  by  washing.  Now  for  the  result. 

Plates  were  prepared  at  intervals  of  two,  nine,  and  nineteen  days 
precisely  in  the  foregoing  way The  two-day  plate  tried  against  the 
ordinary  Lea  plate  with  pyrogallic  preservative  (each  of  them 
receiving  the  same  exposure,  viz.,  fifteen  and  sixty  seconds  on  each 
half  of  the  binocular  plate),  beat  it  as  respected  sensitiveness. 

The  next  batch — those  with  nine-days’  old  emulsion — was  tried 
against  a  Wortley  plate,  which,  like  the  Lea  plate,  had  an  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  exposures  of  each  half  of  the  plates  tried 
were  respectively  ten  and  twenty  seconds.  Here  again  the  modified 
plates  assert  their  superiority— a  notable  feature  in  them,  which  we 
have  often  alluded  to  as  characterising  some  collodio-bromide  plates, 
being  that  the  trifling  difference  between  the  two  halves  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  such  as  to  be  suggestive  of  Captain  Macheath’s  exclamation — 
“  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either !  ”  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  ten  and  twenty  seconds’  exposure  is  very  slight 
indeed. 

We  now  come  to  the  plates  prepared  on  the  nineteenth  day.  These 
were  tried  alone,  and  not  in  competition.  The  exposure  of  one  was 
fifteen  and  thirty  seconds,  that  of  another  fifteen  and  sixty  seconds. 
The  longer-exposed  half  of  the  latter  plate  is  clean,  vigorous,  and 
very  full  of  detail;  but  in  our  estimation  it  is  scarcely  so  good  as  the 
half  which  received  only  one-fourth  of  the  exposure,  which,  with  a 
little  more  intensification,  would  be  as  fine  a  picture  as  any  in  the 
series.  Such  an  intensification  it  might  easily  have  received,  but  it 
would  be  attended  with  ruinous  effects  upon  the  longer-exposed  half. 
The  exposure  of  the  plates  was  in  the  longer  half  that  which  Mr.  Still¬ 
man  would  have  given  to  a  Liverpool  plate,  the  shorter  being  respec¬ 
tively  one-fourth  and  one-half  of  that  time.  With  respect  to  the 


whole  series,  they  bear  evidence  of  neat  and  elegant  manipulation,  the 
pictures  being  developed  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  au  fait  at  this 
kind  of  work. 

One  point  demands  notice,  and  we  direct  attention  to  it  as  it  bears 
out  in  a  very  forcible  manner  some  observations  we  recently  made. 
In  addition  to  the  aqua  regia  of  Mr.  Lea’s  formula,  Mr.  Stillman 
added  to  each  ounce  of  his  collodion  no  less  than  five  drops  of  pure 
nitric  acid.  So  far  as  concerned  the  rotting  of  the  film— which  has 
been  predicted  to  result  from  even  a  moderate  addition  of  acid — not 
only  has  this  result  not  followed,  but  the  film  is  in  reality  so  tough 
as  to  bear  being  written  all  over  with  a  pencil  without  any  disturb¬ 
ance  whatever  of  the  film.  Acid,  therefore,  does  not  rot  the  collodion 
film  when  proper  pyroxyline  is  used.  It  is  obvious  that  several  of  the 
plates  above  described  would  have  borne  a  shorter  exposure  than  that 
which  they  received.  The  whole  subject  is  one  that  will  bear  much 
further  investigation,  but  meanwhile  we  close  by  directing  attention 
to  the  leading  features  resulting  from  Mr.  Stillman’s  modifications. 

A  large  excess  of  silver  causes  fogging  when  the  collodion  has 
been  kept  for  several  days,  but  this  is  cured  by  the  addition  of  an 
excess  of  bromide ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  emulsion  will  then 
remain  in  good  working  order  over  a  period  of  nineteen  days,  at  any- 
rate — how  much  longer  remains  yet  untried.  But  further :  this 
excess  of  bromide,  so  far  from  destroying  sensitiveness,  appears  not 
to  interfere  with  it  in  any  marked  degree ;  certainly  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  plates  here  described  appears  to  be  very  great,  while  the 
cleanness  and  freedom  from  fog  of  the  whole  number  are  just  what 
one  expects  from  the  presence  of  bromide.  Lastly :  the  physical 
quality  of  the  film  is  not  impaired  by  the  addition  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  acid. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Stillman,  who  has  proved  himself  to  be  so 
much  at  home  in  the  preparation  and  treatment  of  emulsion  plates, 
will  continue  his  experiments  until  he  ascertains  the  precise  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion  shall  for  an  indefinite 
period  retain  its  good  qualities,  and  be  at  all  times  ready  for  use, 
with  a  maximum  degree  of  sensitiveness. 


MINUTE  TRANSPARENT  SPOTS  IN  DRY-PLATE 
NEGATIVES. 

In  some  conditions  of  the  development  of  wet  plates  a  tendency  is 
observed  towards  the  production  of  distinct  specks  on  the  film,  which 
become  transparent  spots  when  the  negative  is  fixed.  These  mis¬ 
chievous  specks  may  consist  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  silver  deposited 
from  the  mixture  of  developer  (sulphate  of  iron)  and  bath  solution 
remaining  on  the  plate.  Such  a  deposition  most  easily  takes  place  from 
strong  alcoholic  iron  solutions;  or,  particles  of  metallic  silver  tem¬ 
porarily  attach  themselves  to  the  particular  part  of  the  film,  and  while 
attached  with  sufficient  force  to  interfere  with  the  proper  action  of 
the  developer,  they  are  easily  swept  away  by  the  fixer  while  the 
silver  salts  beneath  are  dissolved  off,  and  a  transparent  spot  re¬ 
mains.  Any  other  mechanically-suspended  solid  matter  is  able  to 
produce  the  same  effect,  and,  in  fact,  sueh  transparent  spots  as  we 
refer  to  are  commonly  seen  in  a  negative  when  a  very  turbid 
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developer  has  been  used  with  it.  The  cause  being  apparent,  the 
remedy  applicable  to  each  case  is  obvious  enough,  the  guiding 
principle  being  to  avoid  the  presence  of  solid  particles  of  very  sen¬ 
sible  size  in  liquids  or  on  the  films. 

In  dry-plate  work  spots  of  the  same  kind  are  occasionally  met 
with,  and,  as  we  know,  they  have  caused  many  of  our  readers  trouble. 
We  may  refer  to  a  bad  case  we  met  with  within  the  last  few  days.  A 
collodio-bromide  dry  plate  with  a  gum  preservative  was  exposed, 
and  gave  promise  at  the  outset  of  development  of  a  fair  negative ; 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  plate  was  useless.  A  number  of 
very  fine  spots  made  their  appearance  as  the  development  proceeded, 
or  rather  were  more  distinctly  seen  as  the  surrounding  parts  of  the 
film  darkened.  These  did  not  present  the  ordinary  appearance  of 
blisters;  but  when  the  negative  was  finished  a  large  number  of 
very  minute  transparent  spots  were  painfully  evident.  We  ex¬ 
amined  these  under  the  microscope  with  an  inch  power.  Each 
spot  then  appeared  as  a  small,  clear  ring,  having  in  the  centre  a 
nucleus,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  minute  air-bubble.  The  spots, 
therefore,  marked  places  where  unusually  small  blisters  had  risen, 
and  the  case  differed  but  in  degree  from  the  ordinary  well-marked 
blistering  of  the  film  so  frequently  observed  when  an  undue  propor¬ 
tion  of  gum  is  used  in  the  preservative.  Though  the  amount  of 
gum  used  in  this  case  was  very  small  the  blisters  still  appeared,  but 
in  the  mitigated  form  which  we  have  just  described,  indicating  that 
the  size  of  the  blister  in  a  very  rough  way  may  be  said  to  correspond 
to  the  strength  of  the  jneservative  in  gum. 

We  have  here  some  curious  points  well  worth  a  little  considera¬ 
tion. 

Let  jt  be  granted  that  the  chief  office  of  gum  in  a  preservative  is 
to  secure  the  retention  of  the  film  in  a  satisfactory  mechanical  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  true  that  it  appears  to  serve  a  distinct  chemical 
function  as  well,  but  of  this  we  have  little  to  say  at  present.  How, 
then,  do  the  minute  bubbles  arise  which  are  entangled  in  the  collo¬ 
dion  film?  It  is  easy  to  prove  on  microscopic  examination  that  they 
are  in,  and  not  upon  or  under,  the  collodion  layer.  The  bubbles 
can  scarcely  have  originally  been  free  in  the  gum  preservative  and 
carried  into  the  collodion  film.  It  would,  then,  appear  that  the  air- 
bubbles  have  resulted  from  some  chemical  decomposition  occurring, 
perhaps,  on  the  application  of  the  preservative,  or  from  the  evolution 
of  air  dissolved  in  the  liquids  permeating  the  film.  So  far  as  these 
points  are  concerned  we  can  only  say  that  the  latter  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  more  probable  explanation,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  gum 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  viscid  layer  through  which  gas  could  not 
easily  escape.  A  liquid  saturated  with  air  will  give  off  some  of  the 
dissolved  gas  at  any  rough  point;  and  as  many  such  occur  in  an 
emulsion  film  we  can  have  many  bubbles  evolved.  These  can  exist 
in  the  film  under  a  certain  amount  of  pressure ;  but  on  solution  of 
the  upper  layer  of  gum  prior  to  or  during  development  they  are  free 
to  expand  afid  throw  up  the  film  before  the  liquid  has  time  to  dissolve 
the  gas.  This  appears  to  be  a  fair  mode  of  accounting  for,  at  least, 
some  of  the  blisters  occurring  when  gum  is  used  as  a  preservative. 
We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  it  does  not  apply  in  all  the  cases 
known  to  photographers. 


RIP  VAN  WINKLEISM. 

There  is  perhaps  no  period  throughout  the  year  when  the  photo¬ 
graphic  descendants  of  the  somnolent  Dutchman  are  to  be  met  with 
in  such  perfection  as  during  the  annual  shooting  competition  at 
Wimbledon.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  volunteer  movement 
was  instituted  in  this  country,  numerous  photographic  amateurs  at 
once  threw  down  their  cameras  and  grasped  the  rifle  with  all  the 
fervour  of  zealous  enthusiasts.  Many  of  them  contrived  to  retain 
hold  of  both  instruments,  some  afterwards  returned  to  their  first  love, 
while  a  few  never  again  handled  the  camera. 

One  afternoon  during  the  past  week  we  took  a  ri\  X  5  camera  and  a 
few  dry  plates  to  the  camp  on  Wimbledon  Common  with  the  view  of 
securing  any  scenes  that  might  present  themselves  and  were  worth 
the  trouble.  While  sauntering  about  we  were  accosted  by  one 
gentleman,  who  informed  us  that  he  had  been  a  devotee  of  photo¬ 


graphy  when  the  art  was  young,  but  owing  to  various  circumstances 
he  had  not  followed  it  for  several  years.  We  indulged  his  curiosity 
by  allowing  him  to  see  our  camera  and  equipments.  With  undis¬ 
guised  astonishment  he  examined  our  camera  stand,  which  is  one  of 
Meagher’s  Price-stands,  and  which  we  described  in  this  Journal  soon 
after  its  invention,  characterising  it  as  being  the  most  elegant  and 
rigid  of  all  the  numerous  family  of  stands.  In  like  manner  both 
camera  and  lenses  underwent  a  close  and  intelligent  scrutiny,  and 
much  did  our,  at  that  time,  unknown  friend  wonder  at  the  various 
adjustments  and  rigidity  of  the  portable  camera,  at  the  excellence 
of  the  definition  given  by  the  lens,  its  great  concentration  of  light, 
and  above  all  its  perfect  freedom  from  distortion.  He  received  with 
an  air  of  well-bred  incredulity  the  announcement  that  the  dry  plates 
in  our  dark  slides  were  so  sensitive  that  we  could  undertake  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  well-lighted  and  tent-covered  common,  on  the  margin  of 
which  we  stood,  with  an  exposure  of  one  second.  He  confessed  that 
he  had  been  asleep  photographically  for  many  years,  and  was  quite 
ignorant  of  what  had  been  transpiring  in  the  photographic  world.  In 
Ms  time  he  said  portable  cameras  were  all  constructed  of  wood,  with 
folding-in  sides,  one  of  these  folding  boxes  sliding  within  another, 
providing  the  means  for  extension  and  focussing.  Buildings  could 
not  be  photographed  free  from  distortion  unless  a  lens  of  very  long 
focus  were  used,  so  as  to  secure  only  the  central  portion  of  the  plate 
it  would  cover.  The  lenses,  too,  were  of  enormous  size  and  weight, 
and  from  the  smallness  of  the  diaphragm  they  worked  very  slowly. 
Fie  used  both  the  waxed-paper  process  and  the  albumen  process  on 
glass  when  he  gave  up  photography,  and  would  not  have  considered 
an  exposure  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  too  long  to  obtain  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  scene  such  as  was  then  before  us. 

In  as  brief  a  time  as  possible  we  recapitulated  the  progress  our 
art-science  had  made  during  his  “  eclipse,”  and  explained  the  new 
lenses  and  other  appliances  that  had  been  invented  to  keep  pace 
with  the  requirements  of  the  times.  He  had  often,  he  said,  bestowed 
affectionate  thought  on  his  first  love,  and  hesitated  as  to  whether  he 
might  not  again  resume  his  acquaintance  with  photography.  The 
conversation  with  us  on  the  “  tented  field,”  he  said,  had  determined 
him,  and  he  would  re-equip  himself  and  start  afresh. 

The  great  sensitiveness  of  the  dry  plates  of  the  present  day  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  the  modern  photographic 
Rip  Van  Winkles.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  referred  to  we  took, 
at  the  shooting  post,  two  photographs  of  a  gentleman  at  one  time 
well  known  in  connection  with  a  then  leading,  although  now  extinct, 
photographic  society  in  the  north,  whose  name,  however,  is  now,  in 
connection  with  the  rifle  butts  of  Wimbledon,  “familiar  as  a  house¬ 
hold  word.”  We  took  two  portraits,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  more 
correct  to  say  groups,  of  this  veteran  gentleman  and  his  son  in  a 
period  of  time  which  seemed  quite  to  surprise  him  in  connection 
with  dry  collodion  plates,  these  exposures  being  relatively  two  and 
three  seconds  each,  the  lens  not  being  a  portrait  one.  The  plates 
made  use  of  on  this  occasion  were  bromo-uranic  ones. 

But  all  the  photographic  visitors  to  Wimbledon  were  not  of  the 
Van  Winkle  family ;  on  the  contrary,  we  met  with  with  some  who 
are  in  the  vanguard  of  progress.  Of  incidents  that  occurred  during 
our  brief  visit  we  shall  hereafter  speak ;  but  in  anticipation  of  the 
next  annual  competition  on  Wimbledon  Common  we  would  say  to 
the  landscapist  who  may  purpose  going  there  with  his  camera  in 
expectation  of  procuring  good  pictures,  that  he  will  consult  his  com¬ 
fort  by  abstaining  from  doing  so,  for  the  pictorial  attractions  of 
either  the  place  or  the  scene  are  very  few  indeed.  One  gentleman 
(Mr.  York)  whom  we  there  met  W’as  so  satisfied  of  this  after  a  look 
round  that  he  decided  not  to  bring  his  photographic  carriage,  which 
had  been  left  outside,  into  the  field  at  all,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  day  was  exceedingly  fine. 


We  find  from  an  American  journal  that  Dr.  Vogel  is  pulling  us  “over 
the  coals”  on  account  of  an  expression  made  use  of  by  a  contributor, 
the  “  Peripatetic  Photographer,”  in  ascribing  to  him  a  position 
unfavourable  to  his  claims  as  an  inventor  of  actinometers.  It  appears 
that  there  are  two  Drs.  Vogel  in  Germany,  and  that  the  other 
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gentleman  of  this  name  was  really  the  inventor  of  one  of  the  actino- 
meters.  Certainly  between  the  two  Drs.  Yogel  two  actinometers  were 
invented,  and  the  gist  of  the  remarks  on  the  subject  by  onr  “Peri¬ 
patetic”  correspondent  was  that  the  actinometers  of  these  inventors 
were  known  to  the  English  world  at  a  date  prior  to  that  of  their 
“  invention  ”  by  the  gentlemen  above  named. 


PRINTING  AND  TONING. 

The  beauty  of  tone  on  albumen  depends  principally  upon  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  paper  and  the  quality  of  the  negative.  To  obtain  the 
best  results,  the  negative  should  be  quite  dense  in  the  high  lights, 
and  perfectly  bright  and  clean  in  the  shadows,  having,  of  course,  the 
proper  graduation  between.  With  very  intense  negatives  a  rather 
weak  silvering  is  required  either  by  diluting  the  silver  bath  or  by 
floating  a  less  time,  the  last  being  perhaps  the  better  plan.  With 
thin  and  weak  negatives,  lacking  in  vigorous  contrast,  a  silver  bath 
should  be  used  of  the  full  strength,  and  it  is  recommended  in  such 
cases  to  print  in  a  subdued  light.  'The  printing  should  be  continued 
until  the  high  lights  are  a  shade  or  two  darker,  at  least,  than  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  finished  proof,  and  the  shadows  are  obscured  and  slightly 
bronzed.  Should  the  bronzing,  however,  commence  before  the  face, 
&c.,  is  nearly  dark  enough,  the  paper  is  too  strongly  silvered  for  the 
negative  in  use ;  and  if,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  paper  should  ex¬ 
hibit  a  spotted,  measly  appearance,  your  silver  is  too  weak  for  the 
proportion  of  chloride  in  the  albumen,  or  you  have  not  floated  long 
enough.  When  the  frames  are  opened  to  examine  the  print,  it 
should  be  done  in  as  subdued  a  light  as  possible,  and  never  where 
the  sun  can  either  fall  or  be  reflected  on  to  the  print ;  and  the  less 
frequently  it  is  exposed  the  better.  A  great  injury  to  the  purity  of 
the  lights,  and  corresponding  loss  of  brilliancy  in  the  whole  print,  is 
the  penalty  of  a  too  frequent  or  careless  examination.  The  pads  used 
in  the  frames  should  always  be  perfectly  dry,  and  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  ensure  perfect  contact  in  every  part  of  the  paper  and  negative. 

Should  the  paper,  while  printing,  show  signs  of  yellowing  (as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  damp,  warm  weather),  or  should  it  refuse  to 
keep  white  for  a  few  hours  after  sensitising,  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  to  the  silver- — it  will  generally  be  found  a  cure ;  and  if  the  albu¬ 
men  surface  of  the  paper  is  disturbed  or  softened  by  the  silver  bath 
too  much  alkalinity  is  indicated,  and  the  same  remedy  should  be 
applied.  Kaolin  has  been  generally  recommended  to  remove  the 
discolouration  sometimes  seen  in  the  silver  bath  ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
kaolin  frequently  contains  many  impurities  altogether  undesirable  to 
introduce  into  your  silver,  the  safest  way,  and  one  more  efficacious, 
is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  (of  about  the 
strength  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water),  and,  after  thorough 
shaking,  set  it  aside  to  settle;  the  resulting  chloride  of  silver  will 
carry  down  with  it  all  colouring  or  other  foreign  matter,  and  may 
remain  in  the  bottle  for  subsequent  use.  The  addition,  however, 
of  a  proportion  of  alcohol  (say  about  one-sixth  or  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  fluid  bulk)  to  your  silver  will  usually  prevent  the 
discolouration  altogether. 

It  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan  to  occasionally  evaporate  your 
bath,  thoroughly  fusing  it,  and  so  burning  out  a  host  of  impurities 
held  in  suspension  or  solution,  and  which  can  be  destroyed  in  no  other 
way.  You  can  afterwards  restore  the  normal  condition  of  the  bath 
by  the  addition  of  acid  or  ammonia,  as  is  required.  To  commence 
working  it,  about  neutral  may  be  recommended  as  generally  safe, 
making  it  more  acid  or  alkaline  as  the  prints  seem  to  indicate  as 
necessary.  If  your  paper  has  been  properly  silvered  for  the  density 
of  your  negative,  the  print,  when  about  half  done,  should  appear  of 
a  beautiful  bluish-black,  and  brilliant  in  all  its  details,  deepening  to  a 
rich  chesnut-brown  when  finished— the  face  and  high  lights  being 
then  quite  too  dark  to  look  pretty,  and  the  drapery  well  obscured. 
When  you  have  arrived  at  this  point  the  print  should  be  removed 
from  the  frame,  and  preserved  protected  from  the  light  until  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  is  collected,  when  they  are  to  be  soaked— first  in  a  covered 
dish  or  tray  to  obtain  the  excess  of  silver  (which  is  to  be  saved  in 
some  suitable  receptacle  and  thrown  down  as  a  chloride  by  the  addition 
of  salt),  and  then  washed  in  running  water,  or  water  frequently 
changed,  for  not  less  than  half-an-honr;  or  if  you  are  using  thick 
paper,  perhaps  a  still  longer  time  will  be  required.  When  you  are 
satisfied  that  all  the  silver  unreduced  by  light  is  removed  proceed 
with  your  toning.  The  formulas  given  for  toning  baths  have  been 
carefully  selected  as  being  the  simplest  in  use;  that  have  been  proved 
to  give  satisfactory  results  with  any  ordinary  good  paper;  and,  having 
been  used  by  the  author  for  a  long  time,  may  be  relied  upon  as  equal 
to  any  for  economy  of  gold  or  fine  colour. 


It  is  good  to  always  prepare  your  toning  bath  about  half- an -hour 
previous  to  commencing  to  use  it,  unless  the  one  you  select  does  not 
require  daily  preparation;  and  by  gently  rubbing  the  prints  with  a  tuft 
of  cotton  immediately  after  immersing  them  in  the  bath,  the  procses  of 
toning  and  the  economy  of  gold  seems  to  be  facilitated,  epeciaily  where 
the  washing  water  is  in  any  degree  impregnated  by  the  carbonates. 

Tone  to  a  bluish-black,  or  until  the  print  is  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
as  light  as  is  required  in  the  finished  proof  (experience  will  soon 
determine  the  right  colour  to  stop  at),  and  then  remove  to  a  dish  of 
clean  water.  Use  as  much  light  as  will  enable  you  to  see  distinctly 
what  you  are  doing,  but  by  no  means  have  your  dish  in  too  bright  a 
glare.  In  adding  gold,  prefer  to  do  so  in  small  quantities  and  often, 
rather  than  in  large  doses  at  a  time ;  and  if  your  gold  is  at  all  acid 
(as  almost  all  commercial  chloride  is),  add  a  drop  or  two  of  carbonate 
of  soda  solution  at  the  same  time  as  you  add  gold,  observing  that  it 
is  only  requisite  to  keep  your  bath  about  sufficiently  alkaline  to  pre¬ 
vent  blue  litmus  paper  reddening.  When  all  are  toned  you  are  ready 
for  the  final  process,  viz.,  fixing.  This  part  of  the  printer’s  work 
requires  more  careful  attention  than  is  generally  bestowed  upon  it, 
as  the  subsequent  beauty  and  durability  of  the  prints  will  greatly 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Upon  no  account 
should  the  hypo,  solution  be  kept  too  long  or  used  too  often,  it  evi¬ 
dently  being  a  false  economy  that  will  risk  the  spoiling  of  a  day’s 
printing  to  save  a  few  ounces  of  an  article  so  plentiful  and  cheap  as  is 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  Two  or  three  batches  of  prints  are,  perhaps, 
the  maximum  for  safety  from  sulphurisation ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
recommended  by  some  (and  good  advice  it  is)  to  never  fix  a  second 
lot  in  the  same  soda.  Let  the  prints  remain  in  the  solution  until  the 
paper  when,  held  up  to  the  light  and  looked  through  is  perfectly 
clear  from  opaque  spots,  and  no  longer  (say  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes),  as  the  hypo,  has  not  only  a  bleaching  action,  but  is  also 
capable  of  turning  the  lights  yellow,  and  greatly  impairing  the  gene¬ 
ral  brilliancy  of  the  print.  Remove  to  a  dish  or  tray  of  running  water, 
and  let  them  remain  for  from  four  to  eight  hours ;  less  time  might 
do,  but  it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and,  unless  you  use  very 
thin  or  tender  paper,  the  longest  time  indicated  will  not  be  likely  to 
do  them  harm.  The  water,  when  practicable,  should  be  admitted 
from  the  bottom  and  escape  by  the  top,  so  as  to  permeate  the  tray 
in  all  directions  and  keep  the  prints  in  constant  motion.  While  in 
the  hypo,  they  should  be  frequently  turned  over  and  moved  about,  to 
prevent  air  babbies  from  interposing,  and  consequent  imperfect  or 
unequal  fixation.  Be  especially  careful  that  no  trace  of  hypo.,  from 
the  fingers  or  otherwise,  reaches  the  prints  before  toning,  or  after 
they  are  finally  washed. 

Any  dish  or  other  vessel  used  for  soda  should  never  be  applied  to 
1  any  other  purpose,  as  hypo,  is  exceedingly  tenacious  in  its  hold 
upon  almost  any  kind  of  ware,  and  manifests  its  presence  when  in 
very  minute  quantity,  and  always  in  a  manner  objectionable  and 
vexatious.  The  discarded  fixing  baths  need  not  be  thrown  away, 
but  can  be  used  to  fix  negatives,  or,  by  being  saved  in  some  suitable 
vessel  and  set  aside,  can  have  the  silver  precipitated  therefrom  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  clean  zinc  kept  therein,  and  renewed  when 
necessary— the  upper  and  clear  portion  being  occasionally  poured 
off  to  give  room  for  further  additions.  The  process  of  conversion 
will  be  known  to  be  completed  when  the  solution  emits  a  smell  not 
dissimilar  to  bad  eggs  (hyposulphurons  acid). 

The  precipitate  can  be  sent  to  the  chemist  to  be  worked  back  into 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Formula  No.  1. 


Nitrate  of  silver  . . . .  1  ounce. 

Water  . . . .  9  ounces. 

Alcohol  . . . . .  i  ounce. 


Float  one  minute  or  one  minute  and  a-half ;  hang  by  the  two 
corners,  and  use  no  artificial  heat  to  dry  with  (unless  damp  weather 
compels),  as  it  causes  the  paper  to  curl  too  much;  when  quite  dry 
expose  for  about  fifteen  minutes  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way -Pour  an  ounce  or  two  of  concentrated  ammonia  into  a 
cup,  bowl,  or  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and,  setting  it  on  the  floor  of  a  small 
closet,  suspend  your  paper  over  it  by  one  corner,  closing  the  door, 
which  should  fit  tight.  If  you  have  no  closet  available  a  large 
packing  or  dry-goods  box  can  be  made  to  answer  a  good  purpose,  by 
first  pasting  stout  paper  over  all  cracks,  open  corners  or  holes,  and 
pinning  your  silvered  paper,  albumen  side  out,  by  the  four  corners 
on  a  piece  of  board.  Fix  it  over  the  ammonia  like  a  shelf,  at  not  less 
than  eighteen  inches  from  the  ammonia — the  object  being,  however 
managed,  to  let  the  ammoniacal  paper  have  access  to  the  surface  of 
the  paper  equally  all  over..  Do  not  expose  it  longer  than  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  or  there  is  danger  that  the  albumen  surface  may  be 
softened  and  an  attack  of  the  measles  developed.  When  sufficiently 
fumed  proceed  with  your  printing  as  heretofore  directed. 
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The  author  has  used  the  fuming  with  ammonia  for  over  three 
years,  and  generally  with  great  satisfaction  ;  he  consequently  recom¬ 
mends  it. 

The  toning  bath  is  made  as  follows  : — 


Phosphate  of  soda .  40  grains. 

Acetate  . 40  ,, 

Water . . .  32  ounces. 


Of  this  take  twelve  ounces,  and  add  two  ounces  of  gold  solution  of 
the  strength  of  a  grain  to  an  ounce ;  throw  in  a  slip  of  blue  litmus 
paper,  and  if  after  a  few  minutes  it  shows  an  acid  reaction  add  a 
drop  or  two  of  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (one  ounce  of  soda  to 
eight  ounces  of  water),  until  the  blue  colour  returns.  This  bath  may  be 
used  from  day  to  day,  adding  more  from  the  stock  bottle  and  gold,  as 
required,  observing  to  filter  it  into  your  dish.  Fix  in — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  1  ounce, 

Water.. .  5  ounces, 

Alcohol .  1  ounce, 

and  a  few  drops  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  solution. 

Another  excellent  toning  bath  can  be  simply  and  quickly  made  by 
taking— 

Soda  . 16  ounces. 

Acetate  .  10  grains. 

Common  salt... .  10  ,, 

Gold  solution .  1  ounce. 

Make  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  fixing  being 
as  in  the  other  process.  With  any  of  these  baths  a  proportion  of 
uranium  (as  above)  can  be  used  with  possible  advantage,  and  by 
observing  the  proper  stage  to  stop  at — and  which  can  be  only 
learned  by  experience — the  most  beautiful  colours  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  ranging  from  sepia  (so  much  admired  by  many)  to  purple  and 
deep  velvety  black  ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  for  the  tones 
to  be  right  it  is  indispensable  that  the  preliminary  silvering  must 
have  been  properly  managed.  In  this  connection  it  is  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  reader  that  this  treatise  is  by  no  means  intended  to 
supply  the  place  of,  or  obviate  the  necessity  for,  close  observation 
and  patient  care.  Investigation  is  the  parent  of  knowledge — the 
reward,  success  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  that  can  be  done  in 
a  work  of  this  kind  is  to  direct  that  investigation  in  the  right  channel. 
Many  difficulties  impossible  to  foresee  will  arise,  and  many  disap¬ 
pointments  ensue ;  but,  as  they  have  been  met  and  ovei*come  by  others, 
so  again  all  may  be  conquered  by  undaunted  perseverance  and  the 
exercise  of  the  photographer’s  most  necessary  virtue — patience. — 
Printer  s  Hand-Book. 


SOME  HINTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  CARD  PICTURES. 

It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  any  person  doing  something 
novel  and  special  will  stand  a  good  chance  of  increasing  the  number 
of  his  patrons  and  customers.  All  sorts  of  “  dodges”  have  been  put 
up  with  regard  to  card  pictures;  but  the  “old  original”  still  stares 
one  in  the  face  nearly  everywhere,  and  all  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  have  either  been  total  failures  or  only  moderately  successful. 

Much  of  this  has  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  working  photo¬ 
graphers  having  to  pay  a  royalty  on  adopting  the  so-called  “  improve¬ 
ment,”  or  in  being  necessitated  to  purchase  other  and  more  costly 
instruments,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  if  a  photographer  can  do  something  new 
with  his  old  resources  without  asking  the  consent  of,  or  paying 
another  for,  the  permission,  and  if  the  same  novelty  be  attended  with 
nothing  further  than  a  little  more  trouble  and  a  little  more  time,  it 
may  possibly  be  found  worth  while  with  many  to  “  try  it  on,”  and 
produce  the  crest  or  shield  carte,  and  also  the  monogram  carte. 

All  this  is  exceedingly  easy  from  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made,  and  also  from  the  hints  given  in  this  Journal,  on  combination 
printing ;  it  merely  requires  a  little  aptitude  for  effect  and  arrange¬ 
ment  to  produce  some  very  presentable  proofs.  The  following  expla¬ 
nation  will  make  the  affair  at  once  apparent The  portrait  to~  be 
taken  small,  or  vignetted  to  head  and  shoulders;  the  ornamental 
crest,  shield,  or  monogram  on  another  plate  is  to  be  printed  in  to 
match  with  the  portrait;  and,  when  all  is  cleanly  and  artistically 
completed  and  mounted,  the  result  will  be  a  good  and  novel  effect. 

To  the  photographer  who  can  sketch  or  draw  the  introduction  of 
the  crest,  shield,  or  monogram  will  be  a  thing  of  little  difficulty. 
Those  who  cannot  draw  will  have  to  seek  aid,  and  possibly  regret 
having  wasted  a  large  quantity  of  spare  time,  which,  if  it  had  been 
used  in  trying  to  gain  confidence  and  expertness  in  the  use  of  the 
Mack  lead,  would  favour  and  assist  them  much  in  this  particular 
work  and  business. 

Lithographers  and  photographic  stationers  might  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  bring  out  cards  so  arranged  that,  in  addition  to  an 
oval,  square,  or  round  place  for  the  portrait,  ornamental  arrange¬ 


ments  could  be  introduced  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  card  for  crest 
or  monogram;  and,  as  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
sketch  and  draw,  they  would  like  to  insert  their  crests  and  mono¬ 
grams  in  the  different  spaces  themselves.  They  could  also  insert 
impressions  from  seals  or  rings. 

There  is  another  point  worth  consideration.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  old  and  young  that  have  a  great  fancy  for  something  out 
of  the  common,  so  that  an  heraldic  card  picture  might  be  introduced 
with  success.  The  portrait  of  an  old  lady  or  gentleman  might  have 
at  the  top  the  heraldic  shield  and  device  that  stamps  them  us 
married  or  single,  as  widows  or  widowers.  So  with  the  young :  the 
heraldic  stamp  would  denote  spinster  or  bachelor.  All  this  1  have 
suggested  before;  but  photographic  “  go-aheadism  ”  is  in  England  a 
wonderfully  slow  affair.  Photographers  in  general  seem  quite 
smitten  with  the  old  Russell  fever  of  “rest  and  be  thankful,'  and 
seem  entirely  to  forget  that  the  public  appetite  is  never  content, 
but  eager  to  exclaim  with  the  witches  in  Macbeth — “Show  me! 
show  me !  ” 

There  is  much  in  the  shape  of  paying  novelty  yet  to  be  introduced 
into  photographic  art,  and  every  worker  should  avail  himself  of  any 
hint  given,  and  endeavour  to  improve  on  and  profit  by  the  same,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  experiment  can  be  introduced  and  tried  without 
any  costly  outlay. 

There  is  also  another  point  in  regard  to  which  photographers  do 
not  seem  to  take  the  least  interest,  though  it  concerns  them  much— 
I  allude  to  the  book,  parcel,  and  pattern  post.  Chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  taking  the  question  up  and 
intend  to  be  stirring  in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  Every  photo¬ 
graphic  and  graphic  society  should  do  the  same,  and  with  a  popular 
aud  new  Postmaster-General  good  results  would  follow  by  the  com¬ 
bined  endeavours  of  one  and  all.  Wandering  photographers,  who  go 
from  town  to  town  for  short  or  flying  visits,  should  look  to  the  new  Act, 
as  no  one  can  take  about  frames,  cases,  See.,  or  even  anything  that 
he  manufactures  complete,  without  a  certificate.  Attention  to  this 
(as  the  cost  of  the  certificate  is  very  trifling)  will  save  both  expense 
and  annoyance.  Graphtcus. 


CUTTING  AND  SILVERING  PAPER. 

Pack  your  paper  (says  Mr.  Charles  Ferris,  in  our  Philadelphia 
contemporary7)  in  any  quantity  from  a  dozen  sheets  to  a  quarter  of  a 
ream,  albumen  side  down,  on  a  clean  board,  the  edges  true;  now 
with  a  rule  and  sharp,  strong  knife  cut  through  the  middle  length¬ 
ways,  and  the  other  way  divide  the  sheet  into  three  equal  parts, 
making  six  pieces  each  7£  X  9  inches,  which  will  cut  into  eight  cards 
each,  or  forty-eight  cards  from  a  sheet. 

Some  who  wish  to  economise  time  might  object  to  the  smallness 
of  these  pieces  to  silver ;  to  those  Mr.  Rood’s  advice  to  get  a  larger 
silvering  dish  would  apply.  Then  float  one  piece  of  paper  across  the 
end  of  the  dish,  then  float  another  piece  across  the  other  end.  By 
this  time  the  first  piece  laid  on  will  be  silvered;  remove  it  and 
replace  with  another  piece;  then  remove  the  second  piece  laid  on  the 
solution,  and  replace  it  with  another.  In  this  way  there  will  be  no 
waiting  for  paper  to  imbibe  the  silver,  and  you  are  silvering  one- 
third  of  a  sheet  in  the  time  usually  taken  to  silver  one-quarter  of  a 
sheet  where  the  paper  is  quartered  before  silvering.  When  your 
paper  is  dry  lay  one  of  your  7^  X  9  inch  pieces  on  your  table, 
silvered  side  up,  longest  way  from  you  ;  with  your  right  hand  take 
the  lower  right-hand  corner,  carry  it  over  to  the  right-hand  upper 
corner,  hold  the  corners  firmly  together,  bring  the  left  hand  down 
over  the  paper,  pressing  the  fold  together,  turn  the  paper  one- 
quarter  round  to  the  left,  fold  again  as  before,  and  turn  and  fold  once 
more.  This  folding  is  the  work  of  only  about  fifteen  seconds,  and  no 
time  is  wasted  in  measuring ;  it  is  now  ready  for  a  little  time  and 
labour-saving  dodge,  which  I  have  never  seen  published. 

But  here  is  the  dodge: — Your  paper  folded,  lay  your  pattern-glass 
on  the  paper  so  that  there  shall  be  a  little  margin  all  round  the  glass, 
and  hold  paper  and  glass  firmly  with  your  left  hand,  provided  you  are 
a  right-handed  man ;  now  with  a  pair  of  shears  cut  around  your 
glass,  and  you  have  eight  photographs  trimmed  ready  for  toning,  as 
soon  as  they  shall  have  been  printed.  Some  object  to  trimming 
before  printing,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  lay  the  paper 
on  the  negative;  true,  but  I  have  practised  it  for  five  years,  and  I 
don’t  find  any  trouble  in  doing  it  as  quickly  and  getting  them  as  true 
as  when  I  cut  after  printing. 

The  greatest  number  of  card  photographs  that  can  be  got  from  a 
sheet  of  18  X  22  albumen  paper  is  lift}7.  To  cut  the  paper,  pack  it 
as  in  the  first  instance,  cut  it  through  the  middle  the  shortest  way, 
and  the  other  way  lOf  inches  from  the  side  of  the  sheet;  this  makes 
two  pieces  lOf  X  H  inches,  which  will  cut  fifteen  cards  each,  and  two 
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pieces  X  H,  which  will  cut  ten  cards  each.  The  longest  way  of 
the  card  will  be  what  was  the  narrowest  way  of  the  whole  sheet. 

There  is  no  room  for  folding  to  cut  the  pieces  for  printing,  as  the 
18  X  22  sheet  is  only  one-half  of  an  inch  too  wide  and  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  too  long  to  get  out  fifty  card  photographs  of  the  usual  size 
(2£  X  3£),  so  we  must  cut  the  paper  after  silvering  in  the  following 
way : — Have  a  board  a  little  larger  than  your  paper — say  twelve  inches 
square — ruled,  like  a  glass  cutter’s  board,  one  way  3£  inches,  the 
other  2|.  When  the  paper  for  the  day's  printing  is  silvered  and  dry, 
pack  it  with  the  edges  even,  and  with  a  rule  and  knife  cut  through 
the  paper  both  ways  at  the  rulings,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  edge 
of  the  board  each  side  of  the  paper,  and,  as  in  the  first  instance,  the 
job  of  trimming  is  saved. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Pho¬ 
tography  the  subject  of  busts,  three-quarter  figures,  and  full-length 
figures  was  discussed. 

Herr  Petsch  thought  that  the  two  former  kinds  of  portrait  were  on 
the  decline,  and  that  full-length  figures  were  again  coming  into  ordinary 
demand.  Even  in  the  carte-de-visite  style  heads  or  busts  were  falling 
into  disuse — probably  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  really  beautiful  or 
interesting  heads,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  full-length  figures  were 
more  easily  retouched. 

Dr.  Yogel  said  that  all  lenses  were  constructed  with  the  view  of 
giving  the  best  results  for  standing  figures,  and  the  effect  of  such  lenses 
was  consequently  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  portraits  of  that  kind. 

Dr.  Zenker  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  perspective  of  the 
pictures  was  of  some  influence.  Viewed  from  a  distance  a  figure  would 
appear  distended,  while  seen  closer  that  same  figure  would  appear 
smaller. 

Herr  Petsch  argued  that  in  practice  the  very  contrary  was  the  case. 
A  large  head  on  a  carte  de  visite,  for  instance,  appeared  always  much 
larger  than  the  same  original  in  a  half -figure  portrait. 

Dr.  Vogel  thought  that  no  real  contradiction  existed.  He  had  on  a 
former  occasion  published  two  sheets  of  perspective  studies  taken  with 
the  same  object  glass — one  at  a  shorter,  the  other  at  a  greater,  distance. 
The  figure,  of  course,  appeared  very  large  in  one  picture,  while  it  was 
small  in  another ;  but  no  perspective  distention  of  the  figure  was  per¬ 
ceptible  on  account  of  distance.  The  figure,  if  anything,  appeared 
smaller  in  the  smaller  picture ;  but  as  soon  as  the  small  picture  was  en¬ 
larged  and  brought  to  the  dimensions  of  the  other,  then  the  distention 
became  at  once  visible.  There  was  one  thing  which  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  viz.,  the  effect  of  the  space  alongside  of  the  person.  If,  as 
was  the  custom  in  three-quarter  figures,  much  space  was  given  right  and 
left,  the  person  came  out  narrower ;  if — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
heads — little  space  was  allowed,  the  portrait  became  distended.  If 
two  pictures  were  taken,  under  equal  conditions  as  regards  spaces,  from 
different  distances,  then  the  perspective  distention  for  long  distances 
was  patent  to  every  one. 

Another  interesting  subject  was  started  by  Herr  Priimm.  That 
gentleman  had  been  rather  unfortunate  in  his  experiments  with  old 
reddened  collodion.  He  had  tried  the  precipitation  method  with  water, 
had  dried  the  precipitate,  washed  it  well,  and  redissolved  it ;  but  the 
same  structural  marks  appeared  in  his  collodion  as  before,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bad  qualities  of  collodion  could  not  be 
got  rid  of  by  precipitation  with  water.  He  had,  moreover,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  some  dry-plate  collodion  according  to  Junghaus’s  formula?,  and 
he  exhibited  samples ;  but  he  was  strongly  against  the  use  of  paper  for 
the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline,  since  the  several  substances  used  by 
paper-makers  offered  no  guarantee  whatever  for  an  estimate  of  what  one 
had  to  deal  with.  Cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  liable  to  those 
manifold  changes. 

Dr.  Vogel  admitted  that  all  faults  in  the  quality  of  a  collodion  cotton 
could  not  be  removed  by  precipitation.  It  was  merely  a  chemical 
cleansing  of  impurities  of  the  cotton,  which  otherwise  would  spoil  the 
silver  bath.  Besides  this  there  was,  of  course,  a  considerable  difference 
between  experimenting  with  new  and  with  old  and  useless  collodion. 
In  the  latter  case  he  had  been  frequently  disappointed  himself.  Others 
accounted  for  the  structural  appearances  by  the  too  large  proportion  of 
water  in  the  collodion.  It  was  best  made  of  cotton.  If  structure 
became  apparent  the  cotton  should  be  dissolved  in  pure  ether,  allowed 
to  settle,  and  after  that  have  alcohol  added.  The  same  process  might 
be  gone  through  with  precipitated  cotton.  When  old  the  collodion 
yielded  cotton  containing  iodine.  A  fraction  of  that  seemed  to  remain 
united  with  the  cotton.  The  washed  precipitate  was  then  boiled  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  and  the  iodine  was  not  added  in  the  usual  proportion,  but 
rather  less.  In  that  manner  a  good  workable  collodion  was  often 
obtained.  Iodides  sometimes  crystallised  out  of  ordinary  collodion; 
that  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  solubility  of  many  saline 
substances  was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  organic  impurities — chloride 
of  silver,  for  instance,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  was  totally 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolved  readily  in  the  presence  of  oi’ganic  sub- 
,  stances. 


A  question  was  raised  as  to  the  facilities  which  the  government  had 
offered  for  the  education  of  young  photographers,  and  whether  the 
Association  would  consider  it  within  their  province  to  impress  upon 
the  government  the  desirability  of  furthering  such  education. 

The  discussion  on  this  subject  was  taken  up  very  warmly.  Attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  by  the  establishment  of  a  chair  for  photo¬ 
graphy  at  the  Boyal  Polytechnic  Academy  the  government  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  meet  the  views  of  those  interested  in  the  matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  what  the  State  had  done  was  merely  for 
the  improvement  of  photography  as  a  branch  of  industry  and  science. 
What  was  wanted  was  similar  encouragement  and  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  artistic  department  of  photography.  It  was,  more¬ 
over,  pointed  out,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  question,  that  for 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  photographic  pursuits,  as  well  as  for  the 
particular  branch  known  as  negative  retouching,  a  different  course  of 
instruction  was  imperative.  The  eye  had  to  be  cultivated;  and  not 
that  only,  but  in  connection  with  it  also  the  appreciation  of  forms. 
Again :  it  was  pointed  out  that  provisions  of  the  class  desired  in  these 
arguments  did  already  exist.  There  could  be  no  more  fit  preparation 
for  what  was  mentioned — no  better  school  for  the  cultivation  of  the  eye 
and  that  part  of  the  senses  which  particularly  come  into  play  in  the 
conception  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  form — -than  the  practice  of 
drawing.  That  particular  study,  however,  had  been  sadly  neglected 
in  the  schools  of  the  country.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  Traschel  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  his  exertions  in  this 
direction  that  matters  began  to  show  a  different  appearance.  Schools 
for  drawing,  however,  were  looked  upon  (and  rightly  so)  as  opportunities 
for  cultivating  the  art  of  imitation  by  the  cleverness  of  the  hand,  and 
had  little  to  do  with  the  awakening  of  a  conception  of  art.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  good  results  had  been  obtained  by  the  institution  of  schools  of 
design  such  as  those  in  France,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  the 
influence  of  the  studies  at  the  art  museums  of  Berlin.  Young  photo¬ 
graphers  were  earnestly  recommended  not  to  throw  away  an  opportunity 
for  improving  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  pencil.  The  art  of  drawing 
was  described  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  higher  branches  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  it  was  shown  that  in  a  few  cases  that  could  be  corro¬ 
borated  by  actual  experience. 

The  discussion  had  to  be  interrupted  on  account  of  the  late  hour  to 
which  it  had  extended.  Arminius. 


HINTS  TO  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  characteristic  paper  written  for  the ' 
recent  American  Convention,  but  not  received  in  time  to  be  read : — 

Photographers  who  chew  tobacco  or  smoke  in  the  presence  of  their 
customers,  or  allow  any  one  else  to  smoke  in  their  rooms  or  spit  on 
their  floors  and  carpets ;  or  an  operator  that  has  the  odour  of  beer  or 
whiskey  about  his  person;  his  clothing  and  linen  dirty;  his  manners 
and  language  not  polite  and  respectful  to  all  and  every  one  of  his 
patrons ;  his  gallery,  stairways,  chairs,  and  show  cases  dirty,  dusty, 
and  everything  out  of  order ;  the  specimens  on  the  wall  old  and  out  of 
date ;  the  frames  dusty  and  ornamented  with  spider  webs — must  not  be 
surprised  that  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Such  a  photographer  is  distasteful 
to  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  and  the  sooner  he  gets  “burned  out”  the 
better  it  will  be  for  himself  and  his  patrons. 

Industry  and  untiring  energy,  good  habits  and  politeness,  are  always 
treated  with  respect,  and  liked  everywhere.  These  adopted  principles 
and  rules  in  your  way  of  doing  business  strictly  adhered  to  will  not 
•drive  your  customers  away,  but  you  will  gain  their  confidence.  Let 
them  know  that  certain  rules  are  necessary  both  for  their  benefit  and 
your  own.  A  polite  request  from  the  lady  in  your  reception-room  to  pay 
Irefore  the  negatives  are  taken  is  the  most  important  of  these  rules,  and 
which  is  necessary  for  your  success  in  business.  You  will  hardly  ever 
make  enemies  by  this  rule,  but  you  will  cause  yourself  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  and  have  many  speak  bad  about  you,  if  you  do  not  adhere  to 
it.  If  you  wait  until  you  have  to  send  out  and  collect  your  bills,  you 
will  in  many  instances  not  find  the  parties  prepared,  and  by  asking 
some  persons  too  often  they  finally  get  mad,  and  pay  you  by  ruining 
your  reputation;  besides,  you  lose  much  valuable  work,  time,  and 
money  in  such  bargains. 

Ask  a  good  price  for  your  work,  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  the 
best.  Have  your  prices  printed  and  hung,  nicely  framed,  in  your  re¬ 
ception-room  and  operating-room.  Stick  to  them  to  the  letter,  and  do 
not  show  partiality  for  your  customers,  making  pictures  for  some  at 
one  price,  and  for  others  at  another  price.  Rather  lose  a  customer  than 
allow  him  or  her  to  break  your  rules. 

Inspect  all  work  yourself  before  delivered,  and  have  it  handed  to  the 
customer  in  a  clean  and  tasty  wrapper  or  envelope. 

For  all  outdoor  work — be  it  buildings,  machinery,  views,  or  anything 
else  ordered  to  be  made — make  it  a  rule  to  charge  so  much  for  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  so  much  for  each  print  made  from  it,  according  to  the  number 
ordered.  Take  care  to  ask  a  price  for  making  the  negative  that  will 
pay  you  for  your  trouble,  because  it  is  the  hardest  work  in  the  business, 
and  worthy  of  good  pay,  to  make  outdoor  work.  Be  the  order  large 
or  small  have  a  perfect  understanding  about  all  points ;  take  the 
money  down  for  the  negative  first,  and  then  make  it  to  your  b  33  i 
ability. 
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It  often  happens  that  persons  will  ask  the  photographer  for  a  nega¬ 
tive  of  a  deceased  person  or  friend  just  for  a  day  or  two  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  enlarged  on  canvas,  to  be  painted  in  oil  by  some  particular 
painter  of  their  own.  Tell  such  parties  that  the  product  of  your  labour 
is  for  sale,  but  you  cannot  consent  to  lend  it  out.  Charge  from  $10  to 
$50  for  your  negative,  according  to  its  quality  and  size.  It  is  worth 
that  at  least,  as  your  negative  is  the  only  one  selected  which  does  the 
person  justice,  and  from  which  a  hundred  or  five-hundred-dollar  paint¬ 
ing  is  to  be  made. 

Never  destroy  a  negative — never,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it.  Have 
them  all  registered,  numbered,  and  put  away  in  papers — the  number  and 
name  on  the  papers  also.  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  them  all,  even  the 
poor  ones. 

Negatives  of  machinery,  buildings,  &c.,  for  which  parties  have  paid 
your  price,  are,  of  course,  your  property.  But  the  parties  you  make 
such  negatives  for  often  think  that  when  they  pay  separately  for  the 
negative  and  separately  for  the  pictures  from  it  that  the  plates  belong  to 
them,  and  often  demand  them  for  the  use  of  the  engraver.  Always 
have  a  clear  understanding  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  with  anybody. 
What  I  have  said  is  by  no  means  new,  but,  at  least,  is  something  that  can 
can  stand  repetition.  The  rules  spoken  of  are  identical  with  success  in 
our  business,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  They  are  well  tried,  and 
work  perfectly  independent  of  all  the  tin-types  in  the  world,  and  of 
Rembrandt  pictures  offered  at  a  dollar  or  two  per  dozen. 

Eugene  Brandt. 


RUSTIC  WORK. 

[Photographer’s  Friend.] 


We  have  gradually  acquired  the  habit  of  using  the  word  “rustic”  in 
connection  with  all  photographers  whose  design  is  to  indicate  an  outdoor 
effect.  The  term  is  to  a  great  extent  misapplied ;  but,  as  it  is  familiar 
to  us  all,  and  as  it  sufficiently  indicates  the  class  of  pictures  to  which  it 
refers,  I  shall  adhere  to  that  which  custom  has  sanctioned,  and  so 
adopt  its  use. 

The  production  of  these  pictures  is  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  art  of  making  them 
will  ever  reach  a  riper  maturity.  A  few  gentlemen  have  apparently 
devoted  much  time,  skill,  and  ingenuity  to  them ;  but  their  efforts  have 
been  so  admirably,  though  unintentionally,  caricatured  that  I  doubt  if 
the  public  at  large  will  ever  make  a  great  demand  for  them,  whilst  the 
difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  the  working  photographer  are 
oftentimes  so  discouraging  as  to  dissuade  him  from  continued  attempts. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is 
want  of  room.  It  is  nonsense  for  any  operator  desirous  of  producing 
good  landscape  effects  within  doors  to  imagine  that  he  can  at  a 
moment’s  notice  alter  all  his  arrangements  to  suit  the  everyday  run  of 
his  business.  It  is  primarily  essential  that  he  should  devote  a  light  or  a 
portion  of  his  room  exclusively  to  this  branch  of  the  business.  You 
may  have  unexceptional  imitations  of  natural  objects  ;  but,  if  you  place 
them  in  improbable  positions,  or  if  you  do  not  harmonise  all  parts  of 
your  composition,  the  result  will  be  unquestionably  a  burlesque.  A  flat 
background  will  not  convey  the  idea  of  atmosphere  and  distance,  and  a 
painted  terrace  with  romantic  accompaniments  at  the  best  but  calls  to 
mind  the  extraordinary  views  that  we  gaze  upon  in  looking  at  our  win¬ 
dow  shades.  Nature  alone  should  be  studied ;  but  we  have  to  combat 
the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  scene,  or  number  of  such,  equally  suit¬ 
able  to  the  requirements  of  the  varied  customers  with  whom  we  deal. 
It  is  most  unfortunately  the  case  that  human  nature  is  perverse,  and  it 
is  almost  invariably  the  rule  that  our  patrons  will  select  for  themselves 
the  very  styles  that  we  intuitively  know  to  be  the  most  unbecoming. 
Fond  parents  are  the  ones  most  generally  apt  to  indulge  in  the  landscape 
effects  ;  and  they  tax  our  resources  to  the  utmost  when  they  require  us 
to  represent  a  yearling  child  dabbling  its  tiny  hands  in  a  running  brook, 
sitting  meditatively  under  a  forest  tree,  or  apparently  playing  amongst 
rocks  or  boulders,  comically  disproportionate  in  size  or  appropriateness. 
I  have  frequently  lately  been  obliged  to  enact  the  character  of  an  ogre, 
and  positively  refuse  attempts  at  the  production  of  pictures  that  would 
only  bring  ridicule  upon  my  efforts,  and  ultimate  dissatisfaction  to  the 
parties  ordering  them.  We  might  classify  our  wants  under  three  dis¬ 
tinct  headings — the  first  to  comprise  our  backgrounds,  imitations  of 
skies,  or  extreme  distances ;  the  second  will  comprehend  all  contrivances 
for  our  middle  country ;  and  the  third  will  treat  of  all  those  varied  con¬ 
ceits  that  we  design  to  call  to  mind  familiar  objects  that  we  may  wish 
to  use  for  our  immediate  foregrounds. 

Imitative  faculties,  considerable  ingenuity,  and  a  great  deal  of  rubbish 
are  essentially  necessary  to  the  man  who  has  courage  enough  to  manu¬ 
facture  his  own  accessories.  The  background  proper,  the  flat  or  screen 
proposed  to  imitate  the  sky  and  fading  views  of  a  scene,  can  only  be 
produced  by  an  artist  accustomed  to  the  handling  of  a  brush  or  possessed 
of  a  fair  knowledge  of  drawing  and  perspective.  The  middle  tones 
are  most  usually  criminally  omitted  from  the  picture  altogether,  but 
they  should  be  imitated  by  large  pieces  of  heavily-painted  straw  card¬ 
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board,  whose  edges  have  been  cut  to  the  proposed  shape,  or  by  light 
frameworks  of  wood  covered  with  painted  canvas.  The  foregrounds 
will  give  ample  scope  to  the  most  inventive  faculties,  and  the  contri¬ 
vances  are  numberless  that  are  intended  to  remind  us  of  rocks,  stumps, 
gates,  grasses,  trees,  and  the  general  make-up  of  an  ordinary  everyday 
scene.  Unfortunately  too  much  is  usually  attempted,  and  the  result  is 
the  piling  together  of  an  indiscriminate  mass  of  stuff  whose  combination 
succeeds  in  giving  no  intelligible  idea.  A  little  in  the  way  of  accessories 
well  placed  is  far  more  advantageous  to  our  pictures  than  a  great  many 
objects  tumbled  together  without  meaning. 

Let  every  single  thing  that  we  place  in  our  view  be  suggestive  of 
something,  and  in  no  case  allow  the  representation  of  any  inanimate 
object  assume  primary  importance  in  our  composition,  so  as  to  detract 
from  the  figure  or  portrait  for  whose  sake  we  construct  the  whole 
arrangement.  Although  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  together, 
or  at  all  events  superintending,  the  manufacture  of  whatever  articles  the 
necessity  of  the  case  might  demand,  I  still  feel  some  difficulty  in  com¬ 
municating  my  ideas  or  in  giving  any  special  directions  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  make  their  own  “traps.” 

Lightness  in  weight  is  a  very  essential  requisite  ;  for,  no  matter  how 
enthusiastic  we  may  be,  physical  exertion  soon  tells,  and  we  tire  of 
handling  heavy  masses.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  every  article  you 
make  should  be  capable  of  bearing  a  heavy  pressure.  Most  of  my  “stuff” 
has  but  a  cardboard  basis,  some  of  it  is  covered  with  thin  muslin,  and 
some  is  stretched  over  with  paper.  In  making  rocks  let  the  surface  be 
uneven,  and  avoid  any  long  stretch  of  material.  I  generally  immerse 
my  covering  in  a  strong  glue  sizing,  and  afterwards  give  it  the  desired 
colour  by  blowing  upon  it  paints  in  a  powdered  condition.  Mica 
roughly  ground  assists  in  the  delusion.  For  my  shrubbery  I  use  natural 
brushes,  generally  confining  myself  to  the  pine,  cypress,  and  holly 
varieties.  My  ground  or  earth  I  represent  by  a  large  sheet  of  canvas 
that  has  been  well  saturated  with  sizing,  and,  whilst  wet,  stretched  upon 
the  floor,  on  top  of  many  variously- shaped  objects — old  boxes,  spittoons, 
anything  at  all ;  when  dry  it  will  retain  the  projections.  I  then  strew 
it  with  dried  leaves,  small  sticks  and  twigs,  pebbles  and  gravel.  Imita¬ 
tions  of  grass  or  lawn  1  obtain  by  resorting  to  either  newly-cut  sods,  to 
masses  of  moss,  or  to  the  paper  materials  that  are  sold  by  the  dealers  in 
artificial  flowers. 

Ingenuity  and  the  exercise  of  thought  as  to  the  result  you  wish  to 
obtain  will  go  far  to  establish  success  in  your  undertakings.  Pay 
attention  to  the  lighting  of  your  subject  when  you  desire  to  show  an 
outdoor  effect;  let  your  light  be  broad,  and  give  sufficient  time  in  the 
exposure  of  your  plate  to  define  your  detail ;  above  all,  avoid  inconsis¬ 
tencies,  and  don’t  thrust  every  customer  that  comes  into  your  place 
amidst  a  scene  that  they  would  be  unlikely  ever  to  appear  in  connection 
with.  Photographic  portraits  with  landscape  or  rustic  backgrounds 
are  only  pretty  when  well  and  carefully  made.  When  they  deform 
nature  and  sacrifice  possibilities  they  become  absurdities. 

John  L.  Giiion. 
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Samples  of  Albumenised  Paper. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  received  three  samples  of 
albumenised  paper. 

The  first  is  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott,  and  is  designated  “  Pearl 
White  Albumenised  Paper,”  a  special  feature  in  its  preparation 
being  that,  owing  to  certain  improvements  in  the  mode  of  treating 
the  albumen,  the  familiar  yellow  tinge  so  well  known  in  connection 
with  albumenised  paper  is  entirely  got  rid  of,  the  whites  being  so 
pure  a3  to  warrant  the  definite  name  adopted  by  the  manufacturer 
as  a  trade  mark.  We  tried  the  sample  sent  both  for  portraits  and 
negatives,  and  liked  the  paper  very  much.  “  This  paper,”  says  Mr. 
Elliott,  “requires  no  special  formulae,  but  I  recommend  the  silver 
bath  not  to  be  stronger  than  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.” 
When  making  our  trials  of  the  “  pearl  paper  ”  we  prepared  one  of 
the  sheets  by  sensitising  in  the  usual  way  and  then  removing  the 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  washing  in  distilled  water.  In  this 
state  the  paper  remained  for  several  days  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
showing  no  signs  of  discolouration  at  all.  When  about  to  print  on 
it  we  merely  impregnated  the  cloth  pad  of  the  printing-frame  with 
ammonia  by  subjecting  it  to  a  fine  spray  of  the  pungent  fluid  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  the  well-known  perfume  distributor,  or  spray 
generator — two  small  pieces  of  glass  tube  fastened  together  at  a  right 
angle,  and  sold  in  most  of  the  fancy  stationery  establishments  and 
bazaars  throughout  the  country.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
amateurs  should  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  this  method  of  print¬ 
ing  than  they  do ;  for  paper  may  be  kept  in  a  semi-sensitive  condition 
for  several  weeks,  nothing  more  being  required  when  a  print  is  desired 
than  to  place  a  piece  of  this  washed  and,  in  a  sense,  insensitive 
paper  in  a  printing-frame  the  pads  of  which  have  been  charged  with 
ammoniacal  vapours.  How  to  charge  the  pads  with  these  vapours 
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is  a  matter  on  which  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion ;  the 
principle  of  the  action,  however,  remains  the  same.  Some  advise 
that  the  pads  be  placed  in  a  box,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  dish 
containing  ammonia.  Others  say  that  the  sprinkling  of  a  little 
carbonate  of  ammonia  over  the  pads  is  sufficient.  While  we  advise, 
without  claiming  for  it  any  special  advantage  save  that  of  convenience, 
that  the  cloth  pads  of  the  frame  be  charged  with  ammoniacal  fumes 
by  the  spray  method  just  spoken  of.  We  have  tried  every  mode 
recommended,  and  believe  our  own  to  be  the  best,  the  readiest,  and 
generally  the  most  convenient.  To  conclude  our  notice  of  the 
behaviour  of  Mr.  Elliott’s  “  pearl  paper,”  we  found  it  excellent. 

The  next  paper  demanding  critical  notice  is  a  sample  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Tear,  of  Clapham-road,  bearing  the  designation  of  the 
“  Woodward  ”  albumenised  paper.  This  paper,  too,  is  intended  for 
use  with  a  bath  of  comparatively  low  strength.  The  specimen 
received  we  devoted  equally  to  landscape  and  portrait  work,  and  the 
resulting  prints  were  of  a  very  satisfactory  character. 

Our  third  sample  was  received  from  Messrs.  Trapp  &  Co.  This 
sample  we  did  not  try ;  for,  unfortunately,  it  got  mixed  up  with  the 
letters  of  some  our  readers  who  supply  the  materials  for  our  answers 
to  correspondents,  and  could  not  again  be  recovered  from  our  com¬ 
pendious  waste  basket.  However,  assuming,  on  the  strength  of  the 
makers’  assertion,  that  the  paper  is  excellent,  we  give  the  following 
instructions  which  accompanied  it,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  apply 
to  other  papers,  seeing  that  we  have  proved  it  in  its  application  to 
papers  albumenised  by  us  according  to  formulae  published  in  this 
Journal  many  years  ago.  The  bath,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  a 
little  carbonate  of  silver  as  a  precipitate ;  hence  it  is  not  acid  : — 

Silver  Bath  (five  per  cent.).— Dissolve  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  neutral 
double  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  in  five  pounds  of  distilled  water, 
and  add  sixteen  grains  of  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in 
a  little  water.  The  small  amount  of  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver 
must  remain  in  the  bath  to  neutralise  any  traces  of  free  acid,  which  is 
the  cause  of  ruddiness;  and  this  process  will  effectually  prevent  red¬ 
dening  of  the  .silver  bath.  Silver  baths  which  have  become  red  can  be 
discoloured  in  the  simplest  manner  by  adding  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  shaking  it  well.  Even  a  brown  bath  may  be  readily  cleared 
up  in  this  manner.  There  is  no  loss  of  silver,  because  the  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  silver  is  gradually  dissolved.  The  silver  bath  ought 
never  to  contain  any  acid,  and  should  never  be  stronger  than  five  per 
cent.  (1  : 20),  at  the  utmost  eight  to  ten  per  cent  (1  : 10),  because  a  higher 
percentage  easily  causes  its  drying  up  in  drops  or  oily  streaks,  furnish¬ 
ing  useless  copies.  To  retain  its  necessary  strength,  add  one-third  of 
an  ounce  of  a  twelve-per-cent,  silver  bath  (1:8.)  for  every  sensitised 
sheet.  Each  sheet  absorbs  about  twenty-two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Floating  time :  three  minutes.  Dry  in  a  room  heated  to  a  moderate 
temperature  of  about  70°  Fahrenheit.  After  having  removed  by 
frequent  washing  all  undissolved  nitrate  of  silver,  tone  in  the  following 
gold  bath,  which  ought  to  be  prepared  some  hours  before  use. 

Gold  bath  for  one  sheet — 

Chloride  of  gold . .  1  grain . 

Crystallised  acetate  of  soda .  24  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda . . .  3  ,, 

Water . 5  fluid  ounces. 

To  produce  a  blue  tone  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  omitted,  and  double  the 
quantity  of  water  taken. 

A  bath  required  for  immediate  use  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Chloride  of  gold .  1  grain. 

Carbonate  of  soda .  10  grains. 

Water .  8  fluid  ounces. 

To  obtain  the  favourite  brown  tone,  remove  the  prints  from  the  gold 
bath  as  soon  as  they  appear  red-brown  when  held,  against  the  light. 
After  toning  wash  the  picture  several  times,  and  fix  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (1  :  8).  In  winter  all  baths  should  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  70°  Fahrenheit. 

The  stronger  the  toning  bath,  and  the  longer  the  copies  remain  in  it, 
the  more  bluish  and  the  duller  will  be  the  tone. 

The  weaker  the  toning  bath,  the  slower  the  toning  is  proceeded  with, 
and  the  copies  being  removed  from  the  bath  at  the  right  time,  the  more 
beautiful,  the  stronger,  and  the  purer  will  be  the  tone. 

Acid,  too  fresh  or  too  strong  toning  baths  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they 
tone  too  quickly,  mealy,  and  dull. 

Alkaline  toning  baths  are  the  best. 

It  is  very  important,  in  using  our  paper,  to  remove  the  prints  from 
the  toning  bath;  when  held  against  the  light  they  have  the  tone  one 
desires  to  give  them,  since  in  the  fixing  solution  they  change  but  very 
little. 

Weak  negatives,  even  with  the  best  paper,  will  at  all  times  only 
yield  leaden  and  dull  prints. 

To  prevent  blistering  wash  the  prints  after  toning  and  fixing  in  a 
solution  of  one  pound  of  salt  to  one  pound  of  wrater,  and  add  one 
drachm  of  liquor  ammonia. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  makers  of  albumenised  paper  who  send 
us  samples  for  the  purpose  of  being  reported  upon  should  bear  in 
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mind  the  fact  that,  although  it  may  be  economical,  it  is  scarcely  wise 
to  send  tiny  scraps  of  samples  of  albumenised  paper  for  criticism 
that  are  apt  to  get  lost  among  our  literary  debris.  For  that  matter, 
when  invited  to  give  an  opinion  on  these  productions  of  commerce, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  purchasing  as  much  as 
will  serve  our  purpose. 

— ♦ — 


The  Collodio-Bromide  Process  and  its  Various  Modifications. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne :  Mawson  and  Swan. 

Since,  the  time  when  the  collodio-bromide  process  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  the  modifications  made  in  the  process  have  been 
very  numerous  indeed.  From  the  manual  before  us  we  observe  that 
Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  are  supplying  the  several  requisites  for 
carrying  out  the  modifications  coupled  respectively  with  the  names 
of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  and  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley.  In  this  brochure  the  various  formulae  given  by  these 
gentlemen  and  published  in  this  Journal  are  collated.  We  here  give 
the  formulae,  commencing  with  that  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley : — 
The  Emulsions. — These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  those  with  excess  of  bromide.  Con¬ 
siderable  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  the  rival  merits  of  either, 
but  it  now  seems  generally  admitted  that  emulsions  containing  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver  are  the  most  sensitive.  The  residts  obtained  by 
each  of  the  processes  are,  however,  about  equally  good.  Of  the  emul¬ 
sions  prepared  by  the  following  formulae  the  first  three  will  contain  an 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  last  an  excess  of  bromide. 

1.  Col.  Wortley1  s  Collodio-Bromide  Emulsion  with  Nitrate  of  Uranium. 
The  following  is  the  formula  published  by  Col.  Wortley  : — 

Plain  collodion  .  1  ounce. 

Pure  anhydrous  bromide  of  cadmium .  7  grains. 

Nitrate  of  uranium .  30  ,, 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  18  ,, 

For  summer  work  the  bromide  of  cadmium  should  be  increased  to 
eight  grains,  and  the  nitrate  of  uranium  reduced  to  twenty  grains. 
The  nitrate  of  uranium  requires  to  be  prepared  for  use  by  dissolving  it 
in  ether  and  allowing  the  water  of  crystallisation  to  subside.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  that  which  is  used.  Should  it  not  be  already  acid, 
it  must  be  made  so  by  the  addition  of  a  minim  or  two  of  nitric  or  acetic 
acid  to  each  ounce  of  the  solution. 


2.  Col.  Wortley1  s  Modification  of  Mr.  Lea's  Collodio- Bromide  Emidsion 
with  Nitro- Hydrochloric  Acid. 

The  Plain  Collodion. 


Pure  sulphuric  ether  .  l  ounce. 

Alcohol  ‘805  . 1 

Pyroxyline .  20  grains. 


When  required  for  use  this  must  be  thinned  with  ether  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  five  parts  of  collodion  to  six  parts  of  ether,  the  quantity  of 
ether  being  varied  slightly  according  to  the  size  of  the  plate.  To  five 
and  three-quarter  ounces  of  the  thinned  collodion  add  four  and  a-half 
drachms  of  a  solution  of  bromide  of  cadmium  (of  the  strength  of  one 
drachm  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  one  ounce  of  alcohol)  and  nine 
minims  of  strong  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 


3. 


The  Emulsion. 

Bromised  and  acidified  collodion,  prepared  as 

above  . 

Nitrate  of  silver,  powdered  . 

Dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  alcohol  ‘825  s.g. 


1  ounce. 

16  grains. 

3  drachms. 


Mr.  H.  Cooper's  Collodio- Bromide  Emulsion  with  a  Chloride  and 


Lactate. 


4. 


The  Collodion. 

Anhydrous  bromide  of  cadmium . 

Bromide  of  ammonium  . 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  calcium  . 

Alcohol  ‘805 . 

Ether . 

Powdery  pyroxyline . 


.  30  grains. 

.  15  „ 

.  7  to  10  ,, 

.  2  ounces. 

.  5  „ 

50  or  60  grains. 


The  Emulsion. 

Collodion  prepared  as  above  .  7  drachms. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  powdered  .  15  grains. 

Dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  8  minims  of 

distilled  water,  in  absolute  alcohol  .  3  drachms. 

Syrupy  lactate  of  ammonia .  3  drops. 


Mr.  H.  Cooper's  Collodio- Bromide  Emidsion  with  Excess  of  Bromide. 


The  Collodion. 

Anhydrous  bromide  of  cadmium  . 

Bromide  of  ammonium  . 

Alcohol  ‘805  . 

Ether  -730  ...  . 

Powdery  pyroxyline . 


40  grains. 


20 

3 

5 


9  9 

ounces. 

9  9 


50  to  60  grains. 
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The  Emulsion. 

Collodion  prepared  as  above  .  1  ouuce. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  11  grains. 

Dissolved  by  the  aid  of  beat,  and  an  equal 

weight  of  distilled  water,  in  alcohol  ,805...  ^  ounce. 


In  preparing  the  emulsions,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
should  be  added  to  the  collodion  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  shaking 
well  between  each  addition. 

The  above  formulae  have  been  given,  both  to  show  the  relative  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  different  emulsions  and  also  to  enable  those  who  may  wish 
to  do  so  to  prepare  them  for  themselves.  It  is,  however,  recommended 
in  all  cases  to  purchase  the  emulsions  ready  prepared.  The  difficulties 
attending  the  preparation  of  collodion  to  fulfil  any  special  purpose  are 
too  well  known  to  the  experienced  to  need  any  comment;  and  to  the 
attempts  by  amateurs  to  manufacture  it  for  themselves  may  be  traced 
most  of  the  failures  and  difficulties  of  those  who  have  been  disappointed 
in  obtaining  with  the  process  the  success  they  had  anticipated. 

The  preservative  solutions  recommended  to  be  used  with  each  pre¬ 
paration  of  collodio-bromide  are  also  given;  but,  passing  over  them, 
we  make  the  following  extract  from  the  instructions  for  developing, 
for  this  is  the  real  point  at  which  failure  makes  its  appearance. 
From  personal  experience  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  great 
failures  in  connection  with  the  collodio-bromide  process  arise  from 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  way  by  which  these  plates  ought  to 
be  developed.  If  two  plates  prepared  in  every  respect  alike  be  ex¬ 
posed  for  the  same  period  and  be  given  to  different  persons  to 
develope — one  being  experienced  and  the  other  inexperienced  in  this 
particular  kind  of  work — the  result  will  most  probably  be  that  one  of 
them  will  exhibit  a  plate  from  which  the  first  inference  to  be  drawn 
is  that  it  is  slow  in  the  extreme,  as  the  negative  bears  a  thin,  poor, 
miserably-under-exposed  kind  of  appearance  ;  whereas  the  other, 
similar  to  the  former  in  every  respect  save  in  developing,  will  show 
a  blooming  negative,  fully  exposed,  rich  in  the  minutest  detail  and 
the  deepest  shadow,  and  possessing  printing  density  of  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence.  This  anomaly  we  have  seen  more  than  once  ; 
hence  the  importance  we  attach  to  correct  methods  of  development. 
The  instructions  given  by  the  author  of  the  handbook  before  us  are 
as  follow : — 

Development.  —The  alkaline  method  of  development  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  a  bromide  is  that  which  is  used  in  this  process; 
and  it  possesses  one  great  advantage  compared  with  ordinary  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  wet  process,  in  that  it  is  very  much  more  under  the  control 
of  the  operator.  The  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia  are  the  developing 
agents  proper,  the  bromide  acting  as  a  restrainer;  and  by  judiciously 
varying  the  proportions  of  the  bromide  and  ammonia  in  the  developer  a 
very  wide  range  is  allowable,  both  as  regards  subject  and  time  of  ex¬ 
posure.  For  instance :  if  two  plates  prepared  in  the  same  manner  are 
exposed  under  similar  circumstances,  the  one  for  double  the  length  of 
time  that  the  other  is,  and  if  the  proportion  of  bromide  contained  in 
the  developer  used  for  the  second  plate  is  treble  that  which  is  used  in 
the  developer  for  the  first,  the  negatives  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
alike,  whereas,  were  ike  developers  reversed  both  plates  would  be  spoiled  ; 
the  large  amount  of  bromide  in  the  second  developer  would  prevent 
the  bringing  out  of  detail  in  the  darker  parts  of  the  image  on  the  first 
plate,  whilst  there  would  not  be  enough  bromide  in  the  first  developer 
to  prevent  fogging  with  the  exposure  the  second  plate  had  received. 
In  winter,  or  where  the  light  is  poor,  but  a  small  quantity  of  bromide 
is  required.  On  the  contrary,  with  a  brilliant  light,  or  in  hot  weather, 
au  increased  proportion  must  be  used.  A  little  practice  will  soon  enable 
the  operator  to  adjust  the  proportions  of  bromide  and  ammonia  to  the 
subject  and  the  amount  of  exposure  the  plate  has  received.  The  pro¬ 
portions  given  below  for  mixing  the  developer  are  those  best  adapted  to 
average  work.  The  pyrogallic  acid  should  always  be  used  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  bromide  and  ammonia  alone  being  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  Plates  that  have  had  a  fair  exposure  in  good  light  can 
lie  developed  quickly,  and  will  not  usually  require  redeveloping.  Plates 
that  have  had  a  short  exposure  require  to  be  slowly  and  patiently  deve¬ 
loped  in  order  to  attain  the  best  results.  Should  a  plate  fog,  it  will 
arise  either  from  extraneous  light  having  in  some  way  reached  the  plate, 
from  over-exposure,  or  from  the  use  of  too  little  bromide  in  the  deve¬ 
loper.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  shadows  be  clear  and  deficient  in 
detail,  either  the  plate  has  been  under-exposed,  or  too  much  bromide 
has  been  used  in  the  developer. 

The  following  solutions  will  be  required  : — 


P.  Pyrogallic  acid .  GO  grains. 

Alcohol  .  1  ounce. 

A.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  .  60  grains. 

Distilled  water . 1  ounce. 

B.  Bromide  of  potassium .  12  grains. 

Distilled  water . .  1  ounce. 


Before  commencing  to  develope  a  plate,  the  backing  must  be  removed 
by  rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  flannel  or  sponge  which  has  been  wetted 
and  wrung  out.  The  film  must  then  be  flooded  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  alcohol  (methylated  will  do)  and  water,  and  afterwards  washed 


until  the  greasy  lines  disappear.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  application  of 
the  developer.  A  plate  X  31  inches  will  require  about  one  ouuce  of 
developer.  For  larger  or  smaller  plates  the  quantity  mixed  at  a  time 
must  be  proportionately  increased  or  diminished.  Mix — distilled  water 
one  ounce,  solution  P  thirty  drops  ;  cover  the  plate  with  the  mixture, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  on  for  a  minute  or  two,  so  that  the  film  may  be 
thoroughly  permeated.  Then  return  it  to  the  developing  glass,  add  to  it 
solution  A  ten  drops,  solution  B  three  drops,  again  return  it  to  the 
film,  and  continue  to  pour  on  and  off  the  plate  until  the  development 
is  completed,  adding  more  of  solution  A  or  solution  B,  or  of  both,  as 
the  progress  of  the  development  may  seem  to  indicate. 

In  developing  plates  prepared  with  the  bromo-uranic  emulsion  (No.  1), 
Colonel  Wortley  prefers  to  use  a  portion  of  alcohol,  and  also  larger 
quantities  of  ammonia  and  bromide  in  the  developer.  The  proportions 
he  recommends  are — 


Alcohol  . 

Water . 

Solution  P 


2  drachms. 
5  »» 

30  drops. 


35 

10 


9f 


The  alcohol,  water,  and  solution  P  are  to  be  mixed  and  the  film  covered 
with  the  solution.  After  remaining  on  the  film  for  a  minute  or  two, 
the  solution  is  returned  to  the  developing  glass,  and  solution  A  and 
solution  B  added ;  it  is  then  again  returned  to  the  film,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  is  proceeded  with.  If  the  exposure  has  been  well  timed,  in 
about  a  minute  the  picture  will  appear.  Should  the  image  be  slow  in 
acquiring  detail  and  intensity,  thirty-five  drops  of  solution  A  and  ten 
drops  of  solution  B  must  be  added  to  the  developer,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  continued.  Where  the  picture  has  been  taken  in  a  weak  light  it 
is  often  necessary  to  continue  the  addition  of  solutions  A  and  B  to  the 
developer,  care  always  being  taken  to  add  the  proper  proportion  of 
solution  B,  except  the  plate  seems  very  clear  and  devoid  of  detail,  when 
a  few  drops  of  solution  A  alone  may  be  added.  It  is  also  recommended, 
when  a  plate  has  been  under-exposed  or  the  subject  badly  lit,  to  throw 
away  the  first  developer  when  it  seems  to  have  exhausted  its  action, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  fresh  one,  prepared  with — 


Alcohol  . . 

Water  . 

Solution  P 


5  drachms, 
2  „ 

GO  drops, 


30 

10 


99 


and  to  continue  the  development,  adding  solution  A  freely,  with  the 
proper  proportion  of  solution  B,  until  the  development  is  finished. 

It  will  greatly  assist  the  development  of  detail  in  any  very  dark  part 
of  the  picture  if  the  developer  is  kept  pouring  on  and  off  that  parti¬ 
cular  part.  It  is  also  frequently  useful  in  the  course  of  development  to 
allow  the  plate  to  remain  without  the  developer  on  it  for  a  minute  or 
two  at  a  time,  this  treatment  greatly  assisting  both  to  bring  out  detail 
and  to  give  density. 

Plates  prepared  with  emulsions  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3  usually  acquire  sufficient 
density  by  the  alkaline  development  alone ;  and  the  development  may 
be  pushed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  without  any  risk  of  fog.  In 
developing  plates  prepared  with  emulsion  No.  4,  however,  it  is  best,  as 
soon  as  the  detail  of  the  image  is  well  out,  to  wash  off  the  developer, 
and  give  the  necessary  density  by  intensifying  with  pyrogallic  acid  and 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  usual  manner ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  best  course  to 
adopt  with  all  the  emidsions  when  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
density.  Forcing  the  development  is  attended  with  risk  of  fog,  and, 
in  addition,  the  process  is  sometimes  very  tedious. 


The  pamphlet  also  contains  a  trade  list  of  “  Requisites  for  the 
Practice  of  the  Collodio-Bromide  Process,”  which  we  have  no  doubt 
will  prove  to  be  of  good  quality. 


The  Zetetic  :  A  Monthly  Journal  of  Cosmographical 
Science.  No.  1. 

This  unique  periodical  is  devoted  to  the  flat-earth  theory.  The  spirit 
of  Mr.  John  Hampden  pervades  it,  and  a  letter  signed  by  him  aids  it. 
If  Mr.  Hampden  lie  the  writer  and  sender  of  the  diatribes  that  accom¬ 
pany  this  journal,  we  are  acting  in  his  interests  when  we  advise  him  to 
be  more  careful  how  he  deals  with  the  reputation  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Alfred  Wallace.  Scoundrel,  swindler,  and  villain  are  unpleasant  terms 
to  apply  to  a  man  of  science  who  has  achieved  eminence  in  his  profes¬ 
sion;  and  the  large  sum  in  wffiich  Mr.  Hampden  has  already  been 
mulcted  by  the  law  courts  for  the  licence  he  has  allowed  his  pen  may 
prove  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  may  await  his  further 
caprices  in  this  direction.  Concerning  the  theory  advocated  by  the 
Zetetic,  that  the  earth  is  a  flat  plane  and  not  a  globe,  intelligent  readers 
would  laugh  at  us  if  we  devoted  space  to  controverting  such  an  absurd 
notion.  We  would  really  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Hampden  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  if  they  wTould  refrain  from  sending  us  any  more  specimens  of 
“zetetic”  literature— at  least  until  such  emanates  from  gentlemen  or 
men  of  science,  for  which  latter  period  we  fear  that  we  shall  have 
long  to  wait, 
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— *■ — 

The  Bromide  Process  with  the  Bath:  its  Past  History  and 

Future  Prospects.—  M.  Chardon’s  Process. — Canon  Beeciiey’s 

Theory.— The  Wet  Bromide  Process. 

If  we  look  to  the  history  of  some  of  those  creeds  which  have  had  a  great 
success  in  the  world— which  have  overrun  it  like  wildfire  and  shaken 
it  to  its  very  foundations— we  find  that  in  general  their  early  progress 
was  difficult  and  slow,  and  that  it  often  took  a  dozen  years  to  make  as 
many  converts.  Mahometanism  is  a  case  in  point.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  prophet’s  only  converts  were  his  credulous  old  wife  and  a  few 
of  his  near  relations.  On  the  death  of  the  first  true  believer  he  took  to 
himself,  if  I  remember  right,  as  a  second  wife,  a  blooming  young  beauty 
of  nine,  and  with  this  alliance,  and  the  new  connections  to  which  it 
introduced  him,  came  fresh  conversions,  and  thus  by  degrees  the  creed 
took  root.  N  ow  it  occurred  to  me,  whilst  speculating  the  other  day  on 
facts  of  this  sort,  which  I  believe,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  that  Canon 
Kingsley  has  lately  cast  on  all  matters  of  history,  that  what  has  been 
true  of  creeds  may  be  equally  true  of  some  photographic  processes, 
which,  although  unpromising  in  their  infancy,  may  be  destined  in  the 
future  to  have  a  great  popularity  and  success  ;  for  instance,  the  bromide 
process  with  the  bath.  Introduced  by  Major  Russell  about  ten  years  ago, 
its  progress  has  hitherto  been  difficult  and  slow,  and  the  number  of  be¬ 
lievers  in  it  at  this  moment  may  be  counted  on  your  ten  fingers,  or  rather 
upon  the  five  fingers  of  one  hand.  It  would  be  impolite  to  inquire  who 
was  Major  Russell’s  first  convert,  and  whether  he  had  the  same  success 
as  the  great  camel-driver  of  Mecca ;  but,  until  a  few  days  ago,  I  was 
only  aware  of  two  persons  besides  himself  who  had  any  real  faith  in  his 
process,  viz.,  Mr.  George  Dawson  and  the  writer  of  these  lines.  But 
the  process  is  now  beginning  to  spread.  It  has  actually  sent  out  a  runner 
which  has  taken  root  in  France;  and,  what  is  more,  a  committee  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France  has  been  appointed  to  report  upon  it. 
To  the  three  true  believers  whom  I  have  named  may  now  be  added  a 
fourth — M.  Alfred  Chardon,  of  Sceaux. 

This  gentleman  began  with  the  emulsion  process  of  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley,  and  some  months  ago  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  above 
Society  some  excellent  negatives  taken  by  that  method,  and  at  the  same 
time  presented  a  paper  in  which  he  described  his  mode  of  operating. 
The  details  contained  in  this  paper  were  very  exact  and  scientific,  show¬ 
ing  the  hand  of  a  master ;  and  in  one  of  my  communications  of  that  date 
I  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  it.  But  now  M.  Chardon  has  abandoned  the 
emulsion  process  for  that  with  the  bath,  and  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Bulletin  he  is  reported  to  have  said  of  collodio-bromide : — 

“The  process  with  the  bath  is  much  superior  in  final  result  to  that  called 
collodio-bromide.  At  the  meeting  of  April  5th  I  had  the  honour  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  you  the  result  of  my  experiments  with  the  latter  method,  and  even  then 
I  expressed  doubts  of  its  real  value.  These  doubts  have  been  confirmed  by 
more  recent  experiments,”  &c. 

In  fact,  M.  Chardon  has  become  a  convert  to  the  bath  process  and  re¬ 
pudiates  the  emulsion,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  may  now  reckon  its 
first  convert  to  the  true  faith. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  I  receive  a  letter  from  one  or  other  of  the 
brotherhood  in  France  who  are  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  and  have  some  inquiry  to  make  respecting  the  bromide 
processes.  These  letters  come  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  since  begin¬ 
ning  this  letter  the  postman  has  brought  me  one  from  a  gentleman  at 
Biarritz,  inquiring  how  he  can  get  Colonel  Wortley ’s  excellent  plates, 
and  whether  he  has  an  agent  in  France.  I  shall  say  to  him  what  I  now 
say  to  my  readers,  that  from  my  experience  of  those  plates  they  are  the 
most  rapid  that  have  ever  been  prepared  commercially ;  they  develope 
very  bright  and  free  from  fog,  and  appear  to  keep  well  both  before  and 
after  exposure,  and  stick  well  to  the  glass.  But  if  alkaline  development 
be  a  new  thing,  a  few  plates  will  probably  be  spoilt  at  first  in  learning 
that  process  as  in  learning  anything  else  that  is  new,  and  a  few  plates 
may  also  be  spoilt  by  over-exposure,  for  their  rapidity  will  be  something 
astonishing  to  workers  with  any  other  di’y  plates ;  also,  great  care, 
cleanliness,  and  some  patience  may  be  required  in  intensifying.  It  is 
here,  perhaps,  that  the  shoe  will  be  found  to  pinch.  I  have  myself 
spoilt  lately  half-a-dozen  plates  in  Hying  to  get  density,  but  I  succeeded 
at  last,  and  feel  sure  that  had  I  employed  the  proper  method  through¬ 
out  all  the  other  plates  would  have  been  saved,  because  they  were 
beautifully  prepared  and  rightly  exposed. 

But  to  return  to  M.  Chardon  and  the  bath  process,  which,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  merely  a  question  of  convenience  as  to  the  best  mode  of 


preparing  the  plates,  and  not  a  question  of  principle,  since  the  sensitive 
film  may  be  the  same  in  chemical  composition  and  properties  whether 
you  employ  the  bath  or  the  emulsion  method.  I  received  a  letter  from 
that  gentleman  a  day  or  two  ago,  in  which  he  sends  me  a  beautiful 
negative,  by  his  bath  process,  transferred  to  gelatine,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  rather  “calls  me  over  the  coals,”  but  with  all  the  politeness  of  a 
Frenchman,  about  some  remarks  that  I  made  in  one  of  my  recent 
letters  to  this  Journal,  to  the  effect  that  his  process  was  “  troublesome,” 
and,  in  short,  not  so  good  as  mine  published  three  years  ago  in  my 
pamphlet.  The  negative  sent  was  so  capital,  and  so  much  resembling  in 
colour  and  qualities  those  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon’s  albumen  process, 
that,  at  first,  I  thought  it  had  come  from  him ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  pay  it  a  higher  compliment  than  by  saying  so.  As  the  process  will, 
no  doubt,  interest  many  readers,  I  will  collect  such  particulars  as  are 
contained  in  the  Bulletin ,  and  also  in  M.  Chardon’s  letter,  and  lay  them 
before  them.  They  are  as  follow : — 

The  collodion  contains  bromide  of  uranium  instead  of  bromide  of 
cadmium.  The  bath  is  about  eighty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  the  plates 
are  left  in  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  the  whole,  or  at  any  rate  most, 
of  the  soluble  bromide  is  converted.  They  are  then  well  washed,  and 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  preservative  which  contains  gum,  tannin,  gallic 
acid,  and  nitric  acid.  The  development  is  effected  by  making  a  bath  of 
the  alkaline  developer  and  putting  the  plate  into  it.  In  this  bath  it  de- 
velopes  by  degrees  to  the  required  density,  and  requires  no  intensification. 

The  plates,  M.  Chardon  tells  me,  are  not  extra  sensitive.  The  nega¬ 
tive  sent  to  me  is  about  half-plate  size,  and  was  taken  with  a  view  lens 
in  twenty  seconds.  Its  focal  length  was  thirty  centimetres  (about  a 
foot),  and  the  diaphragm  a  small  centimetre.  This  was  about  the  same 
rapidity  as  good  wet  collodion,  for  the  negative  includes  a  great  deal  of 
foliage,  which  has  all  come  out  perfectly ;  but  dry  plates,  to  be  extra 
sensitive,  must  now  work  much  quicker  than  good  wet  collodion.  We 
are  beginning  to  regard  the  wet  as  quite  a  slow  process.  The  negative  is 
as  clear  as  the  glass  in  the  transparent  parts,  and  of  full  printing  density 
in  the  blacks,  having  very  much  the  colour  of  an  albumen  negative. 

We  have  in  the  above  a  good  process  for  ordinary  work ;  and,  if  I 
spoke  of  it  as  “troublesome,”  it  wras  because  I  doubted  the  policy  of 
some  of  the  details  of  the  manipulation.  T  will  now  give  them  in  full, 
and  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  whether  my  remark  was  correct. 
It  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  composition  and  mode  of  making  the 
preservative,  the  long  immersion  in  the  nitrate  bath,  and  the  use  of 
the  uranium  salt,  which  is  tronblesome  to  prepare:  — 

With  a  cadmium  collodion,  a  three  minutes’  immersion  in  the  nitrate 
bath,  and,  therefore,  a  little  unconverted  bromide  in  the  film,  and  a 
little  of  Canon  Beechey’s  ale  as  a  preservative,  plates  quite  as  sensitive 
and  negatives  as  bright  and  dense  as  hi.  Chardon’s  can  be  obtained 
with  less  trouble  in  the  manipulation.  He  wastes  time  and  silver  in 
converting  all  his  bromide,  and  then  introduces  the  uranium  salt  the 
tannin,  and  the  nitric  acid  as  restrainers;  thus  arriving  at  the  same 
end  by  a  more  troublesome  road  and  gaining  nothing. 

The  formula  for  his  collodion  is — 

Alcohol  at  40 . 100  cubic  cents. 

Ether  at  62  . .  200  , , 

Bromide  of  ammonium . 10  to  12  grammes. 

Pyroxyline . 3-75 

Hydrobromic  acid  .  1  cubic  cent. 

The  bromide  is  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  and  filtered,  the  turbidity  of 
the  solution  being  of  no  consequence,  since  the  precipitate  remains  on 
the  filter.  Then  the  ether  is  added,  a  little  at  a  time,  shaking  between 
each  addition,  and  the  mixture  ought  to  be  clear.  Then  the  pyroxyline 
is  added,  and,  when  this  has  dissolved,  the  hydrobromic  acid.  The 
object  of  adding  this  acid  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
sub-bromide  of  uranium. 

There  are  two  methods  of  making  bromide  of  uranium.  One  con¬ 
sists  in  dissolving  oxide  of  uranium  in  hydrobromic  acid;  the  other 
and  the  better  method,  consists  in  mixing  together  aqueous  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  uranium  and  bromide  of  barium.  Sulphate  of  baryta  is 
precipitated,  and  bromide  of  uranium  remains  in  solution  ;  this  can  be 
evaporated  to  drynesss.  All  the  materials  should  be  pure.  Oxide  of 
uranium  is  rarely  pure,  and  contains  silicates,  phosphates,  and  other 
foreign  matter;  nor  is  hydrobromic  acid  pure  until  it  has  been  distilled 
several  times.  The  sulphate  of  uranium  should  be  pure  and  crystallised. 

The  nitrate  bath  is  composed  thus  : — 

Distilled  water . . .  1,000  cubic  cents. 

Fused  nitrate  of  silver  .  150 

Pure  nitric  acid  . .  3 
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To  this  may  he  added,  if  you  choose,  ten  grammes  of  nitrate  of  uranium 
per  litre  of  bath. 

The  formulae  for  the  preservative  and  developer  are  given  in  my 
letter  at  page  319,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them  here.  The  mode  of 
developing  in  a  hath  I  once  recommended,  and  called  the  “automatic  ” 
method.  It  will  be  very  good  for  learners,  and  I  strongly  advise 
Colonel  Wortley  to  find  a  place  for  it  amongst  his  printed  instructions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  M.  Chardon’s  negatives  are  bright  and  dense, 
but  that  extra  sensitiveness  is  not  reached,  although  he  has  but  little 
unconverted  bromide  in  liis  film.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  both  his 
bath  and  preservative  contain  much  restraining  matter  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  uranium,  nitric  acid,  and  tannin.  This  restraining  matter,  no 
doubt,  plays  the  same  part  as  unconverted  bromide  in  giving  density. 
Colonel  Wortley’s  extra-rapid  emulsion  films  are  nearly  in  the  same 
state  as  M.  Chardon’s  before  he  applies  the  preservative,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  difference  lies.  Colonel  Wortley  applies  less  tannin,  and 
therefore  gets  more  rapidity  and  less  density.  My  process  differs  from 
both  in  this  respect,  viz.,  that  I  leave  some  unconverted  bromide  in  my 
film,  and  have  no  restrainer  in  my  preservatives,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
powerful  stimulant,  viz.,  alkaline  organic  matter,  and  thus  I  combine 
extra  sensitiveness  with  density.  But  my  process  is  better  adapted  for 
wet  than  for  dry  plates,  because,  first,  unconverted  bromide  tends  to 
efface  the  latent  image  after  exposure  ;  and,  secondly,  alkaline  organic 
matter  is  liable  to  decompose.  Thus  my  dry  plates  would  not  have 
good  keeping  properties  either  before  or  after  exposure.  Colonel 
Wortley  has  therefore  stolen  a  march  upon  me  in  this  respect ;  but,  at 
at  the  same  time,  I  greatly  prefer  my  wet  bromide  process  to  his.  He 
could  prepare  plates  in  a  bath  having  precisely  the  same  properties  as 
his  present  plates  if  he  were  ever  to  find  that  method  more  convenient ; 
but  it  is  a  pure  question  of  convenience,  and  not  of  principle.  Bromised 
collodion  keeps  well ;  but  does  a  rapid  emulsion  keep  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  they  tell  us  that  the  nitrate  bath  gradually  undergoes 
a  change,  which  ends  in  its  giving  pinholes.  No  doubt  when  once 
you  have  got  an  emulsion  in  good  working  order  the  plates  are  more 
quickly  prepared  ;  but  all  who  have  worked  with  emulsions  must  admit 
that  when  in  the  extra-rapid  state  they  are  ticklish  things  to  prepare 
and  to  preserve. 

On  the  subject  of  the  utility  of  the  uranic  salt,  there  seems  to  me  to 
be  little  doubt  that  it  acts  as  a  restrainer,  tending  to  give  brightness 
and  density,  and  thus  indirectly  conducing  to  sensitiveness,  just  as 
Colonel  Wortley  describes  ;  but  in  the  bath  process  I  am  convinced  one 
can  do  exceedingly  well  without  it.  Tannin  in  the  preservative  is 
quite  restrainer  enough,  even  when  all  the  soluble  bromide  has  been  con¬ 
verted,  as  I  proved  by  my  experiments  recorded  in  a  former  number, 
where  a  plate  which  had  been  left  twenty-four  hours  in  a  strong  nitrate 
bath  still  gave  a  bright  picture  when  coated  with  tannin  ;  but  had  I 
coated  it  with  alkaline  gelatine  there  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  mass 
of  fog.  Thus,  for  dry  plates  having  about  the  same  sensitiveness  as  M. 
Chardon’s,  and  yielding  dense  images  without  silver  intensification,  we 
fall  back  upon  the  simpler  bath  process  of  Major  Russell,  which  for 
that  class  of  dry-plate  work  has  never,  I  think,  been  surpassed.  At 
any  rate,  let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  bromide  processes  there  are  condi¬ 
tions  easily  obtainable  in  the  wet  which  have  never  yet  been  realised  in 
the  dry  process,  viz.,  extra  rapidity  combined  with  density;  and  I 
venture  humbly  to  claim  for  myself  the  discovery  of  these  conditions, 
in  the  use  of  an  alkaline  preservative  applied  to  films  which  still  con¬ 
tain  some  ‘  ‘  unconverted  ”  bromide — the  latter  giving  density  and  the 
former  sensitiveness,  good  or  bad  keeping  qualities  being  in  a  wet  process 
quite  foreign  to  the  question. 

Canon  Beechey  has  brought  forward  a  curious  theory  respecting  the 
use  of  a  mixture  of  free  nitrate  with  deoxidising  organic  matter  as  a 
preservative  or  stimulant,  and  he  describes  some  experiments  in  which 
the  free  nitrate  which  the  film  contained  was  not  blackened  by  immer¬ 
sion  in  a  bath  of  tannin.  His  experiments  remind  me  of  the  mode  of 
exciting  iodised  papers  in  the  old  calotype  process.  The  paper,  which 
contained  iodide  of  silver  and  a  trace  of  unconverted  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  which  was  quite  insensitive  to  light,  was  excited  by  brushing  over 
it  a  mixture  of  acid  gallo-nitrate — that  is  to  say,  a  few  drops  of  aceto. 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  added  to  an 
ounce  of  water.  This  mixture  did  not  discolour,  and  the  'papers  kept  well 
for  a  day  or  two.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mixture  was 
acid,  and  it  may  be  the  presence  of  acid  in  Canon  Beechey’s  bath  which 
prevented  his  films  from  discolouring.  If  Canon  Beechey’s  theory  be 
true — which  he  must  forgive  me  for  saying  I  doubt  at  present — there 
would  be  a  strict  analogy  between  the  iodide  and  bromide  processes. 


But  the  latter  work  well  when  every  means  have  been  employed  to  re¬ 
move  perfectly  all  free  nitrate,  even  when  the  film  has  been  washed 
with  a  solution  of  salt;  and  this  fact  our  reverend  friend  seems  to 
doubt,  or  to  overlook.  You  can  get  density,  exalted  sensitiveness,  and 
all  the  good  qualities  that  you  require  in  a  bromide  plate  which  has 
remained  for  hours  in  salt  and  water,  and  in  which  it  seems  impossible 
that  any  trace  of  free  nitrate  should  remain,  merely  by  coating  it  with 
an  alkaline  organic  preservative,  containing,  of  course,  no  silver. 

The  importance  of  the  wet  bromide  process  seems  to  have  been  hithci  to 
strangely  overlooked.  Photographers  are  willing  to  remain  content 
with  their  common  wet  collodion  plates,  which  will  not  keep  more  than 
a  few  minutes  between  exciting  and  developing — a  weak  point,  which 
involves  incalculable  evils  and  annoyances — while  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  prepare  wet  plates  by  the  bromide  process  which  will  keep  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  and  which  are  better  in  some  other  ways,  without  having  any 
counterbalancing  disadvantages.  Let  me  crave  the  attention  of  my 
readers,  again  and  again,  to  the  importance  of  the  wet  bromide  process, 
which  would  be  invaluable  to  professional  photographers  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  and  would  render  landscape  photography  more  agreeable 
to  the  higher  class  of  amateurs,  who  are  not  content  with  “playing  at 
photography,”  and  who  hate  to  have  the  failures  so  common  in  working 
with  dry  plates.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Tedon,  July  20,  1872. 

THE  KEEPING  OF  EMULSION  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  will  remember  that  at  various  times  during  the  past 
twelve  months  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  emulsion  workers 
the  great  advantage  obtained  by  a  very  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  emulsion,  and  have  pointed  out  that  a  collodion  saturated  with 
free  nitrate  of  silver,  after  the  formation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  bromide, 
is  more  sensitive  than  if  the  excess  of  silver  stopped  short  of  that  point. 
I  have  further  pointed  out  how  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  uranium  an 
emulsion  might  be  kept  in  that  highly  sensitive  state,  without  dete¬ 
rioration,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  deny  the  great  sensitiveness  and  general 
excellence  of  plates  prepared  after  the  method  I  indicated  ;  but  one  or 
two  writers  took  up  the  position  that  such  highly-sensitive  plates  would 
be  found  deficient  in  keeping  qualities.  This  they  stated  on  purely 
theoretical  grounds ;  and,  as  I  had  only  theory  to  oppose  to  theory,  I 
thought  it  right  to  say  nothing  at  the  time.  Now,  however,  I  can  ofi'er 
the  following  evidence  in  support  of  vLat  must  in  future  be  accepted  as 
an  undoubted  fact — the  keeping  qualities  of  plates  prepared  according 
to  my  formulae  containing  a  very  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Mr.  Edward  Dunmore,  the  well-known  landscape  photographer,  says, 
in  writing  to  me  under  date  of  July  13th,  1872  : — 

“  You  will  remember  that  some  months  since— I  believe  it  wast  last  Novem¬ 
ber— you  sent  me  some  of  your  plates,  and  until  yesterday  I  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  using  them  ;  in  fact,  the  box  was  not  opened  before.  I  must 
tell  you  they  were  first-rate — quite  as  sensitive  as  any  I  have  ever  used  of 
yours,  and  developing  readily  and  pleasantly  after  keeping  them  all  this  time  ; 
and  I  must  say  I  was  very  much  pleased  indeed  with  them.” 

In  a  second  letter,  dated  the  15th  of  July,  Mr.  Dunmore  says:— “I 
certainly  think  they  were  quite  as  sensitive  as  any  1  have  used  recently 
prepared.” 

Again:  Mr.  E.  J.  Buxton,  Jun.,  of  Manchester,  writes  to  me: — “With 
regard  to  the  plates  you  prepared  for  my  father,  in  a  letter,  dated  May  19, 
from  Petermoritzburgh  (Natal,  (South  Africa),  he  says  they  were  then 
perfectly  good.  ”  At  the  time  this  letter  was  written  these  plates  were 
about  four  months  old. 

The  third  piece  of  evidence  I  have  to  offer  is,  that  in  the  month  of 
February  I  sent  to  Mr.  Mallette,  in  Jubbulpore,  India,  some  10  x  8 
uranium  plates.  On  their  arrival  Mr.  Mallette  used  two  of  them  and 
the  rest  were  put  away.  Mr.  Mallette,  being  called  to  England,  brought 
back  the  remaining  plates  with  him,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London  he 
and  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion-square,  brought  the  plates  to  me,  and  they 
were  found,  on  exposing  and  developing  a  negative,  to  be  in  perfect 
order,  and  to  show  no  signs  of  deterioration. 

We  have,  then,  evidence  that  plates  prepared  with  a  very  large 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  have  kept  in  England  from  November  to 
July ;  that  others  have  made  the  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  given  perfect  results  there  ;  and  that  plates  have  been  sent  to  India 
in  February,  have  remained  for  two  months  at  one  of  the  hottest 
stations,  and  have  returned  to  England  to  be  exposed  and  developed  on 
the  18th  July,  in  perfect  condition. 

I  have  preferred  giving  these  reliable  pieces  of  evidence  to  making 
statements  as  to  my  own  experience  with  the  process  ;  but  I  may  say 
that  of  the  plates  1  have  put  away  during  the  past  twelve  months  for 
testing  purposes  none  have  shown  any  deficiency  in  their  keeping 
qualities  ;  and  for  a  month  between  exposure  and  development  I  have 
found  them  to  work  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  developed 
at  once. 
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To  me  these  results  are  not  surprising  ;  for  if  the  emulsion  itself  can 
be  made  so  as  to  keep  its  good  qualities  for  a  considerable  period  that 
fact  of  itself  should  go  far  towards  ensuring  keeping  qualities  to  the 
plates  prepared  therewith- all  necessary  precautions  being,  of  course, 
taken  in  their  preparation. —I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  N .  IF. ,  H,  Stuart  Wortley. 
July  23,  1872. 


“THE  FINE  ART  QUESTION  REDIVIVUS.}> 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  paper  that 
appeared  in  your  Journal  of  yesterday, .  signed  “Aliquis.”  I  do  not 
object  to  any  writer  making  whatever  kind  of  comments  he  pleases  on 
a  published  paper,  especially  when  they  are  conveyed  in  courteous 
language.  If  they  are  true  they  will  do  good ;  and  if  they  are  not  true 
the  paper  will  be  none  the  worse  for  them.  I  do  like,  however,  to  find 
a  critic  trying  to  be  candid,  rather  than  smart. 

I  write  now  to  say  that  “  Aliquis  ”  has  quite  mistaken  the  purport  of 
my  paper ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  done  so,  considering  that,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  he  has  seen  only  the  number  of  your  Journal 
which  contains  my  last  paper  on  the  subject,  which,  moreover,  he  has 
evidently  perused  very  hastily.  He  thinks  that  my  intention  was  to 
show  that  photography  is  not  capable  of  fine  art.  And  he  wonders 
that  any  one  should  waste  his  time  in  writing  on  fine  art,  which  subject 
he  thinks  was  conclusively  settled  long  ago.  My  experience  leads  to 
quite  a  different  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  idea  generally  entertained 
regarding  fine  art  is  of  a  very  vague  and  incorrect  character,  amounting 
to° something  like  this — “fine  art  consists  in  the  representation  of 
beauty.” 

In  my  papers  I  have  given  definitions  of  (pointing  out  the  differences 
between)  skill,  art,  high  art,  and  fine  art,  in  order  that  photographers 
might  judge  how  far  and  in  what  direction  'photography  is  capable  of 
becoming  fine  art.  These  papers  give  a  mere  sketch  of  the  subject;  but, 
if  I  may  judge  by  the  communications  already  received  regarding  them, 
they  convey  my  meaning  clearly,  and  have  not  been  written  in  vain.. 

“  Aliquis  ”  objects  to  my  definition  of  imagination.  Without  following 
him  into  the  slough  of  metaphysics,  I  must  repeat  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  artist,  and  not  of  the  spectator,  to  imagine.  In  illustration  I  say 
that  music  is  founded  on  the  tones  which  are  expressive  of  human 
emotion.  “  Aliquis”  denies  this,  and  says  that  music  “  is  the  effort  of 
mankind  to  give  a  language  to  the  emotions  of  the  soul.  Are  we, 
then,  to  believe  that  this  language  is  founded  on  tones  which  are  not 
expressive  of  the  emotions  of  the  soul  ? 

For  explanation  of  the  other  topics  “Aliquis”  alludes  to  I  must 
refer  him  to  my  papers,  in  which  I  have  explained  my  meaning  as 
clearly  as  I  can  in  such  limited  space.  He  will  there  find  that  he  has 
mistaken  what  I  mean  by  “the  artist,  in  a  measure,  departing  from 
nature,”  and  “repose  is  an  essential  element  of  art.”  If  he  had  read 
even  my  last  paper  with  more  deliberation  he  would  not  have  occasion 
to  say,  as  he  modestly  does,  “  I  cannot  understand  (doubtless,  I  am  so 
stupid).” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Neilson. 

Edinburgh,  July  20,  1872. 

INSTANTANEOUS  ALBUMEN  WET  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— If  Mr.  Sutton  would  publish  the  working  details  of  his 
instantaneous  albumen  wet  process  in  The  British  J ournal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  before  the  fine  weather  goes,  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
to  some  of  us  to  try  it.  I  am  sure  the  results  would  interest  your 
readers  very  much. 

I  understand  the  process  to  be  with  albumen  only,  and  not  connected 
with  collodion.  A  landscape  picture  taken  instantaneously  on  either 
wet  or  dry  albumen  would  be  quite  a  new  thing. — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

Salford,  July  23,  1872.  ^  M.  Noton. 

THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  IN  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  connection  with  a  phrase  that  I  have  frequently 
come  across  of  late  when  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  conflicting 
assertions  connected  with  emulsion  processes — I  refer  to  the  “saturation 
of  collodion  with  silver” — I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  intellect  to  be 
in  a  state  of  obfuscation. 

Collodion,  if  it  be  good,  is  composed  in  respect  of  its  fluids  of  ether 
and  alcohol ;  and  neither  by  my  teachings,  my  readings,  nor  my  experi¬ 
ments  do  I  find  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  either  of  these.  Why, 
then,  speak  of  saturating  collodion  with  nitrate  of  silver  when  this  salt 
is  insoluble  in  collodion  ? 

When  nitrate  of  silver  dissolves  in  alcohol  it  does  so  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  water  that  is  mixed  with  the  alcohol ;  I,  at  any 
rate,  have  been  unable  to  dissolve  it  in  some  absolute  alcohol  that  I  made 
by  distilling  common  alcohol  from  lime.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  collo¬ 
dion  be  good,  in  the  sense  of  its  having  been  made  of  absolutely  pure 


materials,  it  will  not  prove  a  menstruum  for  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  it 
further  follows  that  if  the  nitrate  do  dissolve,  it  does  so  in  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  presence  of  water.  To  speak,  then,  of  the  saturation  of 
collodion  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  introduce  a  phrase  of  very  great 
indefiniteness,  seeing  that  the  important  element  on  which  to  base  an 
estimate  of  the  degree  at  which  saturation  is  effected  is  the  water,  which 
is  only  present  as  an  adulterant,  and  is,  I  venture  to  say,  present  in 
different  proportions  in  every  sample  of  collodion  in  the  market, 

Instead  of  speaking  of  the  “saturation”  of  collodion  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  I  suggest  that  in  future  a 
greater  degree  of  definiteness  and  accuracy  be  imported  into  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  a  department  of  photographic  science  that  may  yet  attain 
great  magnitude. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  Old  Army  Surgeon. 

Bath,  July  23,  1872. 


UlisreUmmt. 

Test  for  Iodine. — A  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  containing  some 
starch.  On  dropping  in  some  permanganate  of  potash,  the  presence  of 
one  part  of  iodine  in  100,000  parts  can  be  detected.  This  method  is 
more  sensitive  than  the  electric  current.  The  permanganate  solution 
ought  to  contain  one  part  of  the  salt  in  1,200  to  1,400  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  should  have  a  red  colour,  without  a  trace  of  violet.  The 
iodide  of  potassium  solution  should  contain  one  in  1,000  to  one  in 
10,000,  because  the  blue  colour  of  the  iodide  of  starch  does  not  appear 
beyond  these  limits.  If  too  much  of  the  permanganate  has  been  added 
the  blue  colour  can  be  restored  by  agitating  the  liquid  with  some  salt  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  or  with  powdered  zinc. — Journal  Ap.  Chem. 

On  the  Keeping  of  Albumen.— The  usual  formula  for  stock  albumen 
seems  to  be  albumen  and  water  equal  parts,  and,  to  ensure  its  keeping, 
so  many  drops  of  ammonia.  Many  have  objected  to  the  use  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  prefer  to  make  their  albumen  fresh  every  time ;  this  also 
has  its  objection.  First,  fresh  albumen  is  not  the  best  that  can  be 
used ;  and,  next,  it  is  more  trouble  to  prepare  fresh  every  time.  To 
avoid  all  these  objections,  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  which  I  have  worked 
for  some  time  now,  and  with  very  gratifying  results.  I  proceed  as 
follows  : — I  break  up  as  many  eggs  as  I  wish,  carefully  separate  the 
whites  into  a  porcelain  dish  (which  I  keep  especially  for  that  purpose), 
add  no  ivater,  and  beat  into  a  stiff  froth,  then  let  subside.  I  now  have 
another  small  flat  dish  ready  into  which  I  pour  the  liquid,  cover  well  to 
keep  free  from  dust,  and  set  away.  In  a  day  or  so  I  find  that  my  albumen 
has  become  perfectly  hard  ;  this  is  my  stock  albumen.  To  use,  I  pour 
on  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  with  the  finger  rub  up  as  much  albu¬ 
men  as  I  wish  to  use,  mix  it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and 
filter  through  a  fine  sponge.  In  this  way  I  find  I  can  keep  albumen 
any  length  of  time  without  having  to  add  objectionable  ingredients 
It  also  improves  with  age,  being  much  clearer  than  fresh  albumen, 
which,  of  course,  improves  the  negatives. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 

To  Touch  or  Not  to  Touch. — A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  thus  writes  on  this  subject : — Every  photographer  that  is 
alive  to  the  advancement  of  the  profession,  both  artistically  and  commer¬ 
cially,  should  learn  when  to  touch  and  when  to  leave  it  alone.  What  is  a 
photograph?  If  I  take  some  ferns  or  leaves,  and  by  washing  them 
render  them  transparent,  then  expose  them  under  silvered  paper,  is  that 
a  photograph?  If  so,  any  one  can  make  photographs.  But  if  I  put  them 
in  a  good  light,  well  arranged,  showing  every  little  beauty,  make  my 
negative,  and  then  print,  that  is  a  photographic  picture.  We  want  pic¬ 
tures,  not  photographs.  I  would  ask  Mr.  S.  and  his  followers  to  suppose 
that  a  young  lady  comes  for  a  sitting.  I  perceive  dark  rims  under  her 
eyes,  indicating  that  she  is  not  quite  well;  in  fact,  rather  bilious.  Am 
I  to  recommend  her  to  go  home  and  take  some  pills,  or  am  I  in  the  old 
style  to  get  lots  of  front  light,  and  force  it  all  up,  and  then  when  she 
says  it  is  not  like  her,  answer— “  It  is  just  like  you  looked  at  the  time  ” 
(which  is  not  true ) ;  for  if  I  had  not  been  a  photographer  I  should  not  have 
noticed  the  defect.  All  those  slight  defects  that  go  to  make  a  pleasing 
face  are  brought  out  with  startling  effect  in  the  best-lighted  and  mani¬ 
pulated  photograph  1  ever  saw.  Is  it  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  to 
soften  them  down  and  make  a  truthful  portrait  of  a  good  negative?  Oh  ! 
let  us  have  no  more  of  such  talk,  but  teachbhem  when  to  do  it  and 
when  to  leave  off.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  good,  clean  photography 
to  be  able  to  retouch  negatives.  This  is  what  I  would  teach.  Make 
pictures.  Have  your  chemicals  in  good  order;  pose  and  light  your  sitter 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  then  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  still  be 
able  to  improve  by  touching ;  or  in  printing  touch  the  negative,  if  desi¬ 
rable,  and  touch  the  finished  print  as  well.  Don't  overdo  it;  that  is  where 
the  mistake  is  made  very  often  (too  often).  But  it  is  no  argument  that 
because  some  abuse  a  thing  others  are  be  debarred  its  use.  Too  many 
over-intensify.  Is  that  any  reason  we  should  not  strengthen  our  negative 
if  required?  Some  over-print  and  tone.  By  and  by  we  shall  be  told  not 
to  print  and  tone.  Make  pictures ;  if  it  would  look  best  vignetted, 
vignette  it.  If  best  in  an  oval,  the  margin  shaded  in,  do  it.  If  without, 
leave  it  alone.  If,  by  misadventure,  you  have  a  hard  negative,  expose 
the  paper  to  the  light  before  printing.  Some  part  wants  force ;  stop  it. 
Then  when  one  of  the  old  school  looks  at  the  finished  print,  and  sneer- 
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ingly  says — “Oh!  that’s  not  photography  !”  tell  him — “No,  you  tried 
to  make  a  picture  by  the  aid  of  photography ;  we  have  had  enough  of 
photography.”  As  far  as  in  you  lies,  make  pictures.  By  making  pic¬ 
tures  you  make  a  name.  By  getting  a  name  you  make  money.  So 
make  pictures. 

Gihon’s  Working  Formula. — Mr.  John  L.  Gihon,  in  the  Photo¬ 
grapher's  Friend,  says  : — In  response  to  your  request  for  my  formula,  I 
would  say  in  reply  that  I  have  but  little  to  give  to  your  readers  that 
will  bear  the  semblance  of  originality.  I  have  worked  in  the  same  “old 
rut  ”  for  many  years,  and  although  I  have  studiously  examined  the 
merits  of  all  of  the  processes  that  I  have  seen,  I  still  have  nothing  to 
communicate  that  can  possibly  be  of  any  service  to  the  experienced 
operator,  and  scarcely  even  the  tyro  that  has  been  already  properly 
initiated.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  I  shall  cheerfully  give  you  the 
details  of  all  the  methods  involved  in  my  workmanship.  I  strongly 
advocate  the  use  of  new  glass  ;  the  better  the  quality  the  better  will  be 
the  ultimate  results.  After  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  first  with 
an  alkali  and  afterwards  with  an  acid,  I  advise  its  albumenising.  The 
white  of  one  fresh  egg  will  be  sufficient  to  impregnate  twenty  ounces  of 
water.  My  own  practice  is  to  empty  the  desired  portion  of  the  egg  into 
a  bottle  containing  fragments  of  broken  glass.  I  then  add  a  small 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  thoroughly  shake  the  contents.  Then 
I  adulterate  with  the  prescribed  quantity  of  water,  and  allow  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  stand  for  several  hours  without  any  attempt  at  its  use.  The 
glass,  after  having  been  thoroughly  washed  with  pure  water,  should  be 
flowed  with  this  mixture,  and  then  allowed  to  dram  and  to  dry.  In 
regard  to  the  collodion,  one  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  selection  of  his 
materials.  Atwood’s  alcohol  and  a  chemically-pure  ether  are,  of  course, 
essential  to  success.  These  I  use  in  equal  parts.  I  sensitise  with 
iodide  of  ammonium,  preferring  that  which  is  somewhat  highly  coloured 
and  which  unmistakably  contains  traces  of  free  iodide.  1  prefer  the  use 
of  bromide  of  potassium.  I  use  my  iodide  at  about  five  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  normal  collodion,  and  my  bromides,  at  the  least,  one-half  of  the 
above-mentioned  amount.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to 
the  quality  of  the  cotton  you  select.  My  silver  bath  has  never  occa¬ 
sioned  me  the  slightest  trouble  under  my  present  method  of  attention. 

I  dissolve  perfectly-pure  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  cliemically-clean 
water.  I  test  my  solution  with  the  hydrometer,  and  consider  it  in 
working  order  when  the  instrument  marks  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
grains  to  the  ounce.  For  accurate  calculations  the  volumetric  test  tube, 
invented  by  Dr.  Pile,  is  much  to  be  commended.  My  treatment  of  a 
faulty  or  over- worked  bath  is  very  simple,  and  consists  merely  of 
plentiful  adulteration  with  water,  a  thorough  amount  of  evaporation 
and  even  boiling,  and  an  indiscriminate  exposure  to  sunlight.  My 
developing  solution  is  equally  as  simple  as  any  other  of  my  mixtures, 
and  consists  only  of  protosulphate  of  iron  in  water.  I  add  acetic  acid 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  ounces  to  the  quart  of  developer,  and 
when  the  occasion  demands  it  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pour  in  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol.  I  strongly  advocate  the  use  of  bichloride  of  palladium  as  a 
redeveloping  agent,  and  confess  that  beyond  this  I  have  few,  if  any, 
other  secrets  to  communicate.  The  varnishing  of  the  negative  should 
be  treated  with  more  attention  than  it  usually  commands.  In  this 
country  my  preference  is  for  that  which  is  made  from  sandarac  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  with  but  a  small  addition  of  bleached  shellac.  A  slight  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  oil  of  lavender  and  of  chloroform  adds  to  it  some  desirable 
properties.  I  am  making  my  negatives  thinner  than  ever.  I  am  print¬ 
ing  my  pictures  on  selected  brands  Rives’  papers,  silvered  after  the 
manner  advised  by  Mr.  O’Neil,  of  New  York.  In  conclusion:  I  tone 
my  prints  with  gold  bullion  dissolved  in  the  well-known  aqua  regia, 
assisted  only  with  a  slight  proportion  of  salt  and  of  acetate  of  soda.  I 
finish  the  operation  by  immersion  in  salt  and  water,  and  finally  mount 
the  impressions  with  freshly-prepared  starch  paste.  If  there  are  any 
more  elaborate  details  required  by  your  readers,  I  shall  ever  hold  my¬ 
self  in  readiness  to  communicate  the  results  that  study  and  experience 
have  taught  me  to  be  essential  to  success. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  12  X  10  portrait  and  group  lens,  by  Dallmeyer,  with  or  without  suitable 
camera  and  printing-frames,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  rectilinear  lens  of 
large  size.  Difference  can  be  adjusted  either  way.— Address,  Frederick 
Stuart,  13,  Georgiana-street,  London,  N.W. 


J. — Your  informant  has  not  been  in  possession  of  correct  information  relative 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  otherwise  his  statement  to  you  would  have  been  very 
much  modified. 

Phiz.— To  obtain  the  desired  effect  shut  off  all  the  top  light,  and  let  the 
principal  light  fall  upon  the  6itter  from  a  large  mirror  placed  on  a  lower 
level  than  that  of  the  head. 

T.  Hicks. — The  studies  are  better  than  many  that  were  accorded  a  good  posi. 
tion  in  the  last  exhibition.  You  ought  to  send  a  frame  of  them  with  a  few 
enlargements  for  exhibition. 

Susan  Scott. — Apply  a  little  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  stains,  using  a  camel’s- 
hair  brush  for  this  purpose ;  then  follow  with  an  application  of  a  strong 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  stains  will  then  have  disappeared. 

Rusticus. — The  cameras  referred  to  have  the  front  to  which  the  lens  is 
attached  so  hinged  as  to  be  capable  of  being  inclined  either  backwards  »r 
forwards.  The  camera  front  must  also  have  a  provision  for  sliding  the  lens  up 
or  down,  but  mere  especially  upwards. 

S.  J.—  The  negative  and  the  copyright  are'two  distinct  things.  One  person 
may  be  the  proprietor  of  the  one  and  another  person  of  the  other,  if  you 
take  a  view  or  a  portrait  and  obtain  the  copyright  in  the  picture,  you  may 
dispose  of  the  negative  and  yet  retain  the  copyright  in  your  own  hands. 

G.  Crompton. — Either  of  the  collodions  named  will  give  good  pictures  with  a 
very  brief  exposure.  It  is  evident  that  you  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause 
of  the  long  exposures  required.  With  a  fair  len9  and  a  good  light  a  fine 
negative  ought  to  be  obtained  in  one-eighth  of  the  time  mentioned  by  you  as 
requisite  at  present.  Have  you  had  any  previous  experience  in  photographic 
portraiture?  Give  us  particulars  of  the  kind  of  lens  employed. 

H.  B  Berkeley. — 1.  We  are  unable  to  account  for  the  markings;  but  a  note 
addressed  to  the  maker  would  ensure  a  prompt  reply. — 2.  There  was  a  short 
article  devoted  in  our  Almanac  for  1870  to  the  diagonal  stop,  and  in  that 
volume,  at  page  54,  you  will  find  a  full-sized  drawing  of  the  arrangement 
spoken  of. — 3.  By  no  method  short  of  actual  trial  can  the  relative  photo¬ 
graphic  merits  of  two  samples  of  tannin  bo  ascertained. — 4.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  the  negatives  in  the  International  Exhibition. 

Dr.  B - t. — The  gum-gallic  process  is  in  effect  as  follows  : — Wash  the  plate, 

after  sensitising,  in  several  changes  of  distilled  water,  then  apply  a  three- 
grain  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and,  after  draining,  coat  it  with  the  following 

Gum  arabic .  20  grains. 

Sugar  candy  .  5  ,, 

Distilled  water  .  1  ounfco. 

This  solution  should  be  filtered.  After  the  plates  are  dry  they  will  keep  for 
a  long  time. 

Simple  Simon. — A  pair  of  simple  wooden  boxes,  one  sliding  within  the  other, 
will  answer  your  purpose  far  better  than  the  complicated  bellows  arrangement 
suggested  by  you.  A  swing  back  may  be  given  by  merely  sawing  off  an 
inch  or  two  from  the  back  of  the  posterior  box,  and  re-attaching  it  to  the 
main  body  by  means  of  a  piece  of  brass  screwed  firmly  to  each  side  of  the 
camera,  the  outer  piece  being  fastened  to  the  brass  by  means  of  a  pivot, 
which  will  allow  it  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  motion.  For  this  purpose  a 
small  space  must  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  end-piece  and  the  body. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  made  impervious  to  the  admission  of  light  by  means 
of  a  band  of  flexible  leather. 

Geo.  Franklands. — This  correspondent  has  been  reading  somewhere  about 
a  proposal  to  photograph  the  moon,  then  to  photograph  and  re-photograph  a 
certain  portion  of  that  picture,  continually  increasing  the  size.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  this  way  bodies  of  the  most  minute  size  could  be  rendered 
visible.  We  are  asked  if  this  could  be  done.  In  reply:  we  say  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  degree  of  enlargement  that  might  be  effected,  but  the  indistinct¬ 
ness  would  increase  so  much  with  each  step  in  the  amplification  that  very 
soon  the  picture  would  be  a  blurred,  hazy  mass.  We  confidently  expect  that 
better  enlarged  photographs  of  the  moon  than  those  that  now  exist  will  be 
obtained ;  but,  with  even  the  most  perfect  instruments  and  the  most  structure¬ 
less  collodion,  we  do  not  believe  that  details  could  be  rendered  more  visible 
in  a  photograph  than  would  be  appreciated  by  the  eye  when  using  a  telescope. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  July  24 th,  1872. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

James  Andrews. — Thanks  for  allowing  us  to  see  the  specimens.  Please  send 
us  your  address  in  order  that  they  may  be  returned  as  requested. 
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THE  VAN  DER  WEYDE  PROCESS.— FULL 
PARTICULARS. 

We  are  now  able  to  redeem  the  promise  we  made  a  few  months 
ago  respecting  the  publication  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde’s 
process  of  finishing  albumenised  prints,  and  producing  mezzotint 
effects  or  “  atmospheric  stipples.”  These  effects,  we  are  told  in  the 
preamble  of  the  specification,  are  rapidly  and  easily  produced  and  at  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  skill,  the  method  being  highly  valuable  and 
useful  in  pictorial  art,  but  especially  adapted  to  the  finishing  and 
beautifying  of  portrait  and  figure  photographs  by  reason  of  the 
effects  being  thoroughly  harmonious  with  the  exquisite  texture  and 
delicate  gradations  and  tones  of  such  photographs. 

“I  need  hardly,”  says  the  patentee,  “remark  that  the  surface  of 
albumenised  as  well  as  other  papers,  while  apparently  flat,  consists 
of  prominences  and  indentations.  Artists  have  observed  that  dry 
colours  applied  to  these  prominences  and  indentations  alike  leaves 
the  effect  opaque  and  destitute  of  atmosphere,  and  they  have  aimed 
at  applying  dry  colour  so  as  to  touch  only  the  prominences,  leaving 
the  tints  in  the  indentations  to  shine  through,  so  to  speak,  and  thus 
secure  the  desirable  retiring  effect.” 

In  our  previous  article  on  this  subject  we  dwelt  upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  great  labour  and  skill  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
the  stippling  which  is  characteristic  of  the  process.  Chiaroscuro 
effects,  we  are  told,  can  be  produced  with  great  rapidity  by  reason  of 
the  luminous  stippled  half  or  middle  tint  which  is  fii’st  produced,  as 
this  tint  is  capable  of  being  rapidly  and  readily  lightened  or  darkened 
without  destroying  its  quality,  and  because  the  size  or  grain  of  the 
stipple  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  control.  Large  surfaces  can  be 
treated  almost  as  rapidly  as  small  ones,  and  the  treatment  has  the 
effect  of  softening,  subduing,  and  retiring  the  background  accesso¬ 
ries  and  other  hard  outlines,  thus  enhancing  the  solidity,  brilliancy, 
and  crispness  of  the  head  and  figure  belonging  to  the  albumenised 
print,  the  character  or  likeness  remaining  unaltered.  The  back¬ 
ground  may  be  made  to  resemble  the  mezzotint  effect  in  engraving, 
possessing  great  breadth,  freedom  of  touch,  and  luminous  quality. 

The  inventor  considers  that  these  effects  have  not  been  obtained 
by  any  of  the  various  methods  of  tinting  hitherto  known,  and  he 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  processes  used,  although  without 
success,  for  obtaining  such  effects,  viz. : — 

By  using  a  stump  clipped  in  dry  colour,  and  applying  one  stroke  or 
stipple  at  a  time.  Or  by  first  rubbing  the  surface  with  an  abrading 
substance,  such  as  pumice  stone,  which  is  then  removed  or  blown  off 
being  merely  employed  to  give  a  tooth  to  the  surface  of  the  paper,  to 
which  the  colour  or  crayon,  which  is  next  applied,  is  thereby  caused  to 
ac  here.  Or  by  first  applying  an  adhesive  substance,  such  as  resin,  and 
t  len  applying  the  colour  or  crayon.  Or  by  applying  the  dry  colour 
without  a,ny  preparation.  Or  by  first  roughening  the  surface,  by  first 
pressing  it  on  a  grained  lithographic  stone,  or  similar  rough  surface, 
i  y  e  application  of  fresh  albumen,  ammonia,  or  alum  water.  Or 
y  mixing  with  an  agglutinating  liquid  any  substance  giving,  when  dry 
a  tooth,  and  then  applying  dry  colour  or  crayon. 

The  methods  just  enumerated  do  not,  iii  the  estimation  of  Mr. 

\  iin  der  Weyde,  give  an  effect  that  harmonises  with  the  delicate 
gradations  of  the  albumenised  photographs.  Even  if  a  stipple  be 


obtained,  he  says  the  chalky,  raw  effect  is  only  suited  to  a  crayon 
drawing  or  a  rough  sketch.  Indian  ink  and  water  has  also  been 
applied  by  a  brush — one  stroke  or  stipple  at  a  time;  it  has  also  been 
applied  in  the  form  of  spray,  but  with  an  effect  which  is  characterised 
as  “  blotchy  and  inartistic.” 

But  the  reader  will  by  this  time  be  desirous  of  learning  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  stippling  that  is  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
artistic  shortcomings  hinted  at. 

The  new  process  consists  in  rubbing  on  the  surface  of  the  picture 
a  mixture  of  powdered  pumice  stone  and  French  or  other  crayon. 
We  now  give  a  minute  description  of  the  manner  in  which  a  portrait 
on  albumenised  paper  is  finished.  But  first  of  all  a  few  words  con¬ 
cerning  the  kind  of  portrait  best  adapted  for  this  treatment.  A  com¬ 
paratively  fresh  print  is  preferred,  age  having  been  found  to  affect 
the  surface ;  and  a  single  coating  of  albumen  on  the  paper  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  a  double  application,  the  latter  rendering  the  sur¬ 
face  too  hard  and  glassy.  The  portrait  should  be  a  vignette,  the 
drapery  fading  away  gradually;  the  background  must  be  well 
masked,  and  the  ground  around  the  head  and  figure  tinted  very 
slightly  by  exposure  to  light,  this  tint  flowing  into  the  head  and 
figure  evenly,  and  the  print  should  be  as  vigorous  and  its  tone  as 
brilliant  as  possible.  In  mounting  the  print  on  the  cardboard  care 
must  be  taken  to  select  paste  or  mucilage  that  is  free  from  lumps. 
The  picture  should  be  rolled  before  the  paste  has  become  dry  or  hard, 
using  only  sufficient  pressure  to  flatten  down  any  irregularities. 
The  rule  here  appears  to  be,  when  the  picture  is  small  and  the 
stipple  is  desired  to  be  very  fine,  a  greater  degree  of  pressure  in  the 
rolling-press  is  advisable  than  when  the  picture  is  large  and  the 
grain  is  desired  to  be  coarser.  If  the  surface  of  the  print  that  is  to 
be  operated  on  be  too  smooth  and  glassy,  the  method  of  rolling  it  on 
a  grained  lithographic  stone  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  good  effect. 

A  picture  prepared  according  to  the  hints  given  above  is  pinned 
upon  a  drawing-board,  and  is  subjected  to  the  following  method 
of  stippling: — 

About  two  parts  of  powTdered  pumice  stone  of  a  medium  grade  of 
fineness,  and  one  part  of  finely-crushed  crayon  or  pastel — of  which 
the  softest  French  is  preferred,  although  not  that  which  is  known  as 
“stumping  sauce” — are  sprinkled,  either  separately  or  mixed 
together,  over  the  surface  to  be  treated,  adding  sufficient  dry  colour 
or  crayon  of  a  warm  tint,  such  as  crimson  lake,  to  match  the  tone  of 
the  photograph.  Then  with  the  fingers  or  flat  part  of  the  hand,  or 
with  a  soft  pad,  the  above  mixture  is  rubbed  over  the  parts  to  be 
treated,  avoiding  the  face  and  all  high  lights  not  desirable  to  be  toned 
down.  There  should  be  enough  of  the  mixture  used  to  prevent  cen- 
tact  of  the  hand  with  the  bare  surface,  and  the  rubbing  should  be 
with  a  slight  pressure  with  an  even,  steady,  circular  motion,  avoiding 
a  jerky,  angular  motion  and  too  much  rubbing  in  one  place;  but  all 
the  parts  should  be  rubbed  equally  and  evenly,  as  far  as  possible. 

The  method  of  determining  the  character  of  the  stipple  in  respect 
of  coarseness  or  fineness  is  this — where  a  large  or  coarse  grain 
stipple  is  desired,  as  towards  the  edges  of  the  picture,  the  motion 
should  be  broad,  or  gliding,  or  skimming  over  the  surface ;  while  to 
obtain  a  fine  stipple — as,  for  instance,  immediately  around  the  head 
and  figure,  where  an  increased  receding  effect  is  required — it  is 
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preferable  rather  to  rub  a  little  over  the  edges  of  the  head  and  figure 
than  to  avoid  them.  All  the  parts  are  rubbed  over  several  times,  a 
little  more  crayon  being  added  in  proportion  as  it  frees  itself  from 
the  mixture  and  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  picture.  During  this 
operation  the  mixture  is  occasionally  blown  off  to  permit  the  effects 
to  be  observed.  The  rubbing  is  not  to  be  continued  on  those  parts  of 
the  surface  to  which  the  colour  has  adhered.  This  operation  having 
been  completed,  the  whole  of  the  loose  mixture  is  blown  or  dusted 
off,  and  a  dark  and  seemingly  dirty  and  smutchy  appearance  is  pre¬ 
sented.  If  any  light  parts  appear,  a  little  of  the  mixture  is  applied 
by  means  of  the  finger  until  these  patches  are  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  ground. 

The  next  part  of  the  operation  is  one  requiring  taste  and  care.  It 
consists  in  the  application  of  powdered  pumice  stone,  which  is 
rubbed  slightly  over  the  whole,  the  effect  of  this  being  to  partially 
loosen  the  mixture  engrained  in  the  surface  and  to  further  blend  it. 
As  it  is  important  clearly  to  understand  the  exact  functions  of  the 
pumice  stone  at  this  stage,  the  following  explanation  of  its  action  is 
given : — 

The  effect  of  the  pumice  stone  is  practically  to  dilute  or  attenuate 
and  minutely  separate  the  particles  of  crayon,  thus  giving  them  a 
transparent  quality  which  before  they  did  not  possess,  the  powdered 
pumice  stone  being  employed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  oil  or 
water  used  to  thin  or  dilute  the  colours  in  oil  or  water  colour  paint¬ 
ing  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  without  labour  and  skilful  mani¬ 
pulation  a  continuous  flat  tint  only  is  obtained  in  oil  or  water  colour, 
however  much  the  colour  may  be  diluted,  whereas  by  the  use  of 
pumice  stone  with  dry  colour  the  transparent  atmospheric  stippled 
effect  above  mentioned  may  be  obtained. 

The  effect  produced  up  to  this  stage  of  the  process  can  be  secured 
also,  although  not  so  well,  by  first  applying  and  rubbing  the  crayon 
on  to  the  surface,  and  then  adding  and  mingling  the  pumice  stone 
with  it  and  proceeding  to  rub  as  before,  which  is  said  to  give  a  very 
different  result  to  that  obtained  by  the  old  method,  already  referred 
to,  of  first  abrading  the  surface  and  applying  the  colours  after  the 
abrading  material  has  been  removed;  in  which  case  no  dilution  or 
attenuation  of  the  colour  by  the  pumice  stone  is  obtained. 

A  small  portion  of  finely-crushed,  light-grey,  soft  crayon  is  next 
sprinkled  over  the  parts  treated — sufficient  of  a  warm  colour,  such  as 
crimson  lake,  to  match  the  tone  of  the  photograph  having  been 
mixed  with  the  crayon.  This  is  rubbed  firmly  all  over  with  the 
fingers  until  the  surface  becomes  quite  smooth  and  an  atmospheric 
stipple  appears.  For  the  lower  portions  of  the  picture  a  darker  grey 
is  used.  Should  the  tone  of  the  background  not  be  harmonious  with 
the  picture,  or  should  it  be  desirable  to  darken  any  part  of  it,  dry 
colour  or  crayon  with  or  without  a  little  pumice  stone  may  be  rubbed 
in  with  the  finger  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained. 

To  produce  a  very  delicate  stipple  on  the  white  parts  of  the  pic¬ 
ture — such  as  the  shirt,  or  on  certain  hard  parts  of  the  flesh — a 
mixture  of  grey  crayon  and  pumice  stone  with  a  little  colour  is 
rubbed  in  by  means  of  a  pad  of  chamois  or  kid  skin,  using  plenty  of 
pumice  stone  and  great  pressure. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  patches  and  obtaining  an  even  sur¬ 
face,  or  lighting  up  any  part  desirable,  pumice  stone  may  be  applied 
with  the  finger,  touching  or  lightly  rubbing  the  parts.  This  attenu¬ 
ates  or  reduces  the  depth  of  colour  to  any  desired  degree.  The  lumi¬ 
nous  effect  is  increased  by  rubbing  all  over  with  a  little  Naples  yellow. 

Pumice  stone  is  not  the  only  gritty  substance  that  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  under  this  patent ;  for  other  materials  of  a  similar  character 
may  be  used,  such  as  powdered  glass  or  cuttle-fish  bone.  When  a 
brown  colour  is  wanted  emery  may  be  substituted.  Dry  colours  of 
any  kind  may  be  used  instead  of  the  crayons ;  but  the  latter  suit  best, 
on  account  of  their  pasty  and  cohesive  nature,  the  Parisian  possess¬ 
ing  this  quality  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  following  are  a  few  hints  given  by  the  inventor  as  worthy  of 
attention  in  securing  the  best  effects  : — Wipe  off  the  head  and  figure 
with  clean  chamois  skin,  and  when  lightening  or  darkening  any  part 
of  the  background  relieve  the  shaded  side  of  the  head  and  figure  by 
a  light  background  gradually  darkening  towards  the  edge  of  the 
picture ;  and  conversely  for  the  light  side  of  the  head  and  figure, 


A  vigorous  cast  shadow  will  always  relievo  the  head  and  figure,  and 
it  should  commence  suddenly  and  boldly,  yet  not  with  hardness,  on 
the  light  background  next  the  shaded  side  of  the  head  just  under'tho 
shoulder  if  a  three-quarter  figure,  and  just  over  the  shoulder  if  a 
head  and  bust.  Here  soft  crayon  sauce,  warmed  to  match  the 
shadows  of  the  picture,  will  be  found  more  vigorous  than  black  crayon- 
and  this  part  of  the  background  should  present  the  strongest  contrast 
of  light  and  shade.  Ink  eraser  and  common  india-rubber  may  be 
used  with  advantage  to  remove  small  patches  of  light  and  to  put  in 
edge  lights  to  the  cast  shadows,  as  well  as  to  clear  up  any  part  of  the 
head  or  figure,  and  for  high  lights.  The  hair,  eyes,  eyebrows,  and 
all  strong  drapery  shadows  in  the  centre  of  the  figure  should  he 
treated  with  prepared  gum  water.  For  increasing  the  high  lights  in 
white  drapery,  linen,  or  jewellery  it  is  recommended  to  use  a  little 
orange  chrome  and  thick  Chinese  white  to  avoid  a  chalky  effect. 

The  instructions  given  above  are  sufficiently  minute  to  enable 
careful  and  skilful  photographers  to  produce  pictures  of  the  Van  der 
Weyde  character  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  ;  but,  although 
such  minute  directions  have  been  given,  we  must  remind  the  reader 
that  the  process  is  patented  in  this  country. 

The  definite  claim  made  by  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  is  “  the  applying 
dry  colour  or  crayon  by  means  of  pumice  stone,  cuttle-fish,  powdered 
glass,  or  other  abrading  substance,  so  as  to  produce  the  stippled 
effects  above  described  on  the  albumenised,  or  glutinised  and  gela¬ 
tinised,  surfaces  of  photographic  prints.” 


“  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IRRADIATION.” 

In  the  last  number  of  Nature  a  paper  by  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mr 
Cowper  Ranyard  appeared,  in  which  the  attention  of  astronomical 
photographers  is  drawn  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  halation  upon 
the  accurate  registration  of  astronomical  phenomena  on  sensitive 
films.  We  should  not  suppose  that  persons  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  celestial  photography  are  less  familiar  with  the  subject  of  halation 
than  others ;  but  the  tenor  of  the  article  referred  to  appears  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  less  mindful  of  the  mischief  it  pro¬ 
duces,  or  are  more  careless  about  adopting  the  most  ordinary  pre¬ 
cautions,  than  the  least  skilful  dry-plate  portraitist  or  landscape 
photographer. 

If  so  little  mindful  of  the  injurious  effect  of  halation,  and  the 
errors  which  may  arise  from  the  neglect  of  the  means  whereby  it 
may  be  prevented,  we  think  the  paper  above  mentioned  will  be  very 
useful,  particularly  in  view  of  the  preparations  probably  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  for  photographing  the  transit  of  Venus.  At  the  same  time  the 
paper  contains  several  statements  of  fact  which  we  have  little  doubt 
will  interest  our  readers.  We  therefore  extract  the  following: — 

‘  ‘  On  examining  the  effects  of  photographic  irradiation  in  a  decidedly 
over-exposed  picture,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nebulous  fringes  round 
luminous  objects  are  distinctly  divided  into  two  parts — an  inner  and 
very  marked  border  of  light  following  the  contour  of  the  luminous  ob¬ 
jects,  and  an  outer  and  much  less  definite  haze. 

“  The  inner  border  of  light  fades  gradually  from  the  inside  outwards, 
and  it  is  very  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  tell  where  the  true 
image  of  the  luminous  object  ends  and  its  photographic  irradiation 
begins;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boundary  between  the  outer 
and  inner  fringes  (or  halos)  of  irradiation  is  more  definitely  marked, 
although  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  with  any  absolute  precision  at  what 
point  the  inner  fringe  terminates.  Our  first  experiments  were  devised 
in  order  to  test  whether  reflections  from  the  back  surface  of  the  plate 
played  any  part  in  the  production  of  the  fringes ;  for  this  purpose  plates 
of  ebonite  and  the  so-called  non-actinic  yellow  glass  were  prepared. 

‘  ‘  In  the  over-exposed  photographs  taken  on  ebonite  it  was  found  that  the 
outer  haze  had  entirely  disappeared ;  while  in  the  photographs  taken  on 
plates  of  yellow  glass  the  outer  haze  is  still  distinctly  to  be  traced, 
though  it  is  much  fainter  than  on  an  ordinary  white  glass  plate  with  the 
same  exposure.  By  placing  a  piece  of  wetted  black  paper  at  the  back 
of  an  unground  plate  the  outer  haze  may  be  greatly  reduced ;  while  it 
was  found  that  by  grinding  both  the  back  and  the  front  surfaces  of  a 
yellow  glass  plate,  and  covering  the  back  with  a  coating  of  black  varnish, 
the  outer  haze  may  be  rendered  quite  imperceptible,  while,  however, 
the  inner  border  of  irradiation  still  remains  as  before. 
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“From  these  experiments  we  may  conclude  that  the  outer  haze  is 
produced  by  reflections  from  the  back  of  the  plate ;  and  the  action  of 
the  wetted  black  paper  in  reducing  the  outer  irradiation  may  be 
explained  by  the  consideration  that  the  change  of  refractive  index  in 
passing  from  the  glass  to  the  film  of  water  behind  is  much  less  than  in 
passing  from  glass  into  air;  there  is,  consequently,  less  reflection  at 
the  back  surface  of  the  plates.  Most  of  the  light  emerges  into  the  film 
of  water,  and  is  then  absorbed  by  the  black  paper. 

“  The  outer  irradiation  halo  may  therefore  be  entirely  avoided  for  the 
future  in  any  corona  or  other  necessarily  over-exposed  photographs  by 
the  use  of  opaque  plates.  If,  however,  it  is  considered  important  that 
the  negatives  should  be  capable  of  being  copied  by  transmitted  light, 
the  outer  halo  may  be  still  to  a  great  extent  avoided  by  the  use  of 
transparent  glass  plates  with  a  backing  of  wet  black  paper  or  black 
varnish. 

‘  ‘  Secondly,  as  to  the  inner  and  more  definitely-marked  irradiation  edge 
which  remained  and  seemed  to  be  unaffected  by  the  precautions  that 
had  served  to  rid  us  of  the  outer  halo : — Since  the  inner  fringe  was 
equally  to  be  found  on  an  opaque  and  on  a  transparent  plate,  we  felt 
ourselves  justified  in  seeking  for  its  cause  in  front  of  the  first  or  upper 
surface  of  the  prepared  plate ;  that  is,  it  must  be  referred  either  to 
some  action  taking  place  within  the  thickness  of  the  collodion  or  to  the 
optical  imperfections  of  the  instrument.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  scene  of  action  lay  within  the  thickness  of  the  collodion,  we  placed 
an  ivory  ruler  with  a  bevelled  edge  in  immediate  contact  with  the  col¬ 
lodion  film.  The  plate  with  the  ruler  upon  it  was  then  exposed  within 
the  camera,  so  that  the  image  of  an  incandescent  platinum  wire  fell 
partly  upon  the  collodion  film  and  partly  upon  the  ivory  ruler.  If  the 
scene  of  action  lay  within  the  collodion  film  we  might  expect  the  inner 
irradiation  fringe  to  extend  itself  under  the  edge  of  the  ruler,  while  if 
it  were  due  to  the  optical  imperfections  of  the  lens  the  image  of  the 
wire  would  be  cut  off  sharply  by  the  edge  of  the  ruler.  On  removing 
the  plate  from  the  camera,  and  before  the  ruler  was  shifted  from  its 
place  on  the  collodion,  the  whole  was  exposed  for  a  few  seconds  to  the 
action  of  the  light  from  a  gas-burner,  in  order  that  the  position  occupied 
by  the  edge  of  the  ruler  might  be'faintly  printed  upon  the  collodion  film. 
On  developing  the  plate  it  was  found  that  the  image  of  the  wire  was 
sharply  cut  off  at  the  place  occupied  by  the  edge  of  the  ruler. 

“The  very  faint  action  extending  inwards  under  the  ruler  being 
evidently  due  to  the  want  of  perfect  opacity  in  the  ivory,  it  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  clearly  proved  that  the  inner  irradiation  edge  is  not  caused 
by  any  chemical  or  other  action  taking  place  within  the  thickness  of  the 
collodion ;  but  must  be  referred  to  the  optical  imperfections  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  which  throws  the  image  upon  the  collodion  film. 

“The  cause  of  the  inner  irradiation  edge  seems  to  be  that  every  point 
of  a  luminous  object  is  not  represented  by  a  simple  point  of  light  in  the 
luminous  image;  in  other  words,  the  circle  of  least  diffusion  of  any 
pencil  is  a  curve  of  sensible  area,  of  which  the  central  and  most  intense 
portions  imprint  themselves  first  upon  the  collodion. 

‘  ‘  Photographers  have  long  known  that  by  making  use  of  stops  they  can 
obtain  a  much  sharper  image.  By  way  of  experiment  we  cut  off  the 
edges  of  the  lens  with  a  circular  stop,  and  found  that  the  inner  irradia¬ 
tion  fringe  was  thus  greatly  decreased ;  it  seems,  therefore,  fair  to  argue 
that  the  aberration  of  oblique  pencils  exceeds  in  magnitude  the  other 
disturbing  causes,  and  that  it  will  be  well,  in  making  preparations  for 
the  photographic  observations  of  the  transit  of  Yenus  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  all  oblique  pencils.” 

We  shall  only  commend  these  interesting  and  practical  remarks 
on  the  “irradiation”  question  to  the  careful  consideration  of  our 
readers. 


REMARKS  ON  MATERIALS  USED  IN  THE  EMULSION 
PROCESSES. 

Bromide  of  Cadmium. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  will  probably  recollect  the  dis¬ 
cussion  some  little  time  back  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of 
commercial  bromide  of  cadmium,  and  the  curious  mistakes  that  were 
made  in  calculating  its  equivalence  with  respect  to  nitrate  of  silver 
in  consequence  of  neglecting  the  water  which  it  contains. 

In  making  sensitive  emulsions  it  is  desirable  to  have  but  little 
water  present,  because  the  emulsion,  after  being  used  for  the  first 
plates,  becomes  thicker  by  evaporation.  It  then  needs  to  be  thinned 
with  ether,  and  if  the  solvents  are  not  concentrated  the  increased 
proportion  of  water  (it  is,  of  course,  the  more  volatile  portions  that 


chiefly  evaporate)  tends  to  make  the  emulsion  difficult  to  manage, 
and  to  cause  mottled  films.  These  mottled  films  scarcely  produce 
an  effect  upon  the  landscape  where  it  is  varied  in  character;  but 
upon  flat  tints  they  lead  to  very  disagreeable  effects,  and  are  the 
cause  of  “  mottled  skies.”  It  is,  therefore,  an  object  to  avoid  intro¬ 
ducing  water  in  any  shape  (for  this  reason  the  old  plan  of  dis¬ 
solving  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  is  very  objectionable),  and 
the  water  of  crystallisation  in  the  bromide  of  cadmium  is  as  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  any  other. 

I  lately  made  a  rough  estimate  of  the  water  contained  in  some 
commercial  bromide  of  cadmium,  partly  in  order  also  to  ascertain 
whether  all,  or  how  much,  could  be  easily  got  rid  of.  A  weighed 
quantity,  240  grains,  was  placed  in  an  open  vessel  and  was  exposed 
for  four  or  five  hours  to  a  heat  somewhat  below  that  of  boiling  water. 
The  experiment  was  made  in  very  dry  air,  which  at  the  temperature 
rapidly  dried  the  crystals  into  an  effloresced  mass  which  weighed  187 
grains,  showing  a  loss  of  fifty-three  grains  of  water. 

The  accepted  formula  of  crystallised  bromide  of  cadmium  is  Cd. 
Br. — 4  H  O.  The  free  equivalent  of  water  would  correspond  to 
50 ;  2  grains  in  240.  The  above  result  would  therefore  indicate  that 
the  whole  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  was  driven  off  together  with 
about  one  per  cent,  of  water  mechanically  adhering  to  the  crystals  as 
sold.  That  the  crystals  had  been  imperfectly  dried  I  perceived  at  the 
outset,  and  was  prepared  to  find  that  the  quantity  of  adhering  water 
would  be  appreciable  in  the  experiment.  It  is  in  fact  very  difficult 
for  the  manufacturer  to  exactly  dry  a  substance  like  this.  In  dry 
air,  bromide  of  cadmium  begins  to  effloresce  as  soon  as  it  is  quite  dry, 
and,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  of  the  commercial  article  is  partly  effloresced. 

This  uncertainty  in  the  composition  of  commercial  bromide  of  cad¬ 
mium  will  always  interfere  with  very  exact  calculations  as  precise 
correspondences,  and  render  it  almost  impossible,  for  example,  to  add 
to  a  collodion  precisely  as  much  nitrate  of  silver  as  will  be  equivalent 
to  the  bromide.  But  for  purposes  for  which  an  excess  of  silver  is 
used  small  differences  are  unimportant. 

It  must,  however,  be  undoubtedly  advantageous  to  dry  the  bromide 
of  cadmium  before  dissolving  it.  In  the  above  instance,  fifty-three 
grains  of  water  were  removed  from  the  quantity  of  bromide  of  cad¬ 
mium  needed  for  the  preparation  of  thirty-two  ounces  of  collodion, 
corresponding  to  nearly  two  drops  per  ounce. 

Alcohol. 

For  the  reasons  just  mentioned  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  concen¬ 
trated  alcohol.  As  a  general  thing,  the  best  photographic  alcohol 
sold  marks  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  ’817  at  62°  Fahr.,  corresponding  to 
nearly  95  per  cent,  (by  volume),  but  not  quite.  This  alcohol  is  sold 
here,  and  I  presume  with  you  also,  as  95  per  cent,  alcohol. 

But  the  manufacturer  can  always  supply  alcohol  about  one  or  two 
per  cent,  better  than  this  (for  which  a  very  trifling  and  unimportant 
difference  in  price  is  usually  made).  This  higher  alcohol  has  a 
specific  gravity  at  62°  F.,  of  ‘811  to  '812,  as  I  have  found  by  careful 
determinations  with  an  accurate  specific-gravity  bottle.  Hydro¬ 
meters  are,  of  course,  less  to  be  depended  upon.  Those  who  may 
care  to  test  their  alcohol  without  having  much  familiarity  with 
chemical  operations  I  will  remind  to  pay  attention  to  the  tem¬ 
perature.  A  bottle  of  alcohol  brought  from  a  cold  room,  and  having 
a  temperature  of  thirty  to  forty  degrees,  may  easily  indicate  one  or 
two  per  cent,  less  than  its  real  content  of  alcohol;  and  so  in  hot 
weather  alcohol  will,  of  course,  appear  to  be  better  than  it  really  is. 

Ether. 

The  ether  sold  for  photographic  purposes  has  given  me  specific 
gravity  at  62°  F.  of  about  *735.  Some  is  higher  than  this,  and,  of 
course,  proportionately  worse.  Photographic  alcohol  is  more  apt  to 
contain  as  its  impurity  alcohol  rather  than  ether ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  this  admixture  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent.  A  curious  result  of  this  is  that  the  ether  alone  will 
dissolve  pyroxyline.  If  photographers  will  try  their  ether  in  this 
way,  they  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  of  it  possesses  this 
power,  which  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the  above-mentioned 
cause. 

Some  have  recommended  washed  ether.  As  this  ether  contains 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  water,  it  is  very  objectionable  for  all  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  but  most  of  all  for  chloro-bromide  and  other 
emulsions. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  bromide  of  ammonium  is 
anhydrous,  and,  therefore,  requires  no  drying. 

Pyroxyline. 

I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  Gage’s  remarks  on  the  treatment  of 
pyroxylines  by  boiling  them  with  water  and  with  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions,  and  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  cottons  so  treated, 
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especially  by  the  alkaline  boiling,  might  be  brought  into  better  con¬ 
dition  for  the  emulsion  processes. 

But  I  doubt  if  cotton  that  is  already  suitable  can  be  much  bene¬ 
fited  in  this  way.  I  have  experimented  to  a  certain  extent  with  it 
as  follows : — 

Some  excellent  cotton  for  the  emulsion  process  was  placed  in  a 
flask  with  a  solution  of  sal.  soda  somewhat  weaker  than  Mr.  Gage 
directs,  and  instead  of  boiling  it  was  heated  for  some  hours  to  a 
temperature  of  about  160°  F.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  water  had 
become  dark  brown  and  acquired  a  harsh  and  repulsive  smell. 

The  experiment  was  repeated,  with  the  same  result  precisely.  The 
pyroxyline  from  the  two  was  collected  and  washed,  but  had  diminished 
so  greatly  in  quantity  as  to  condemn  the  process  so  far  as  the 
pyroxyline  was  concerned.  It  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Gage  to  say 
that  he  indicates  his  method  as  adapted  to  improve  harsh  and  horny 
pyroxylines.  Mine  was  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  therefore  hardly 
suitable.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gage’s  treatment  might  render  ordinary 
negative  cotton  for  the  wet  process  suitable  for  the  emulsion 
processes.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  A  FOGGING  BATH. 

I  made  a  bath  with  silver  from  a  “  first  house,”  forty  grains  to  the 
ounce.  It  was  neutral  and  milky ;  when  filtered  and  made  acid 
with  nitric  acid  it  fogged. 

The  water  was  condemned.  I  went  with  the  maker ;  drew  from 
his  stock  some  water,  tested  it  with  a  crystal  of  the  same  silver,  when 
it  had  a  slight  cloud.  The  water  was  condemned,  but  I  found  sub¬ 
sequently,  when  testing  it  with  pure  silver,  it  was  not  the  water  but 
the  silver  that  was  at  fault. 

I  fused  a  mass  of  chloride  of  silver  in  a  crucible  with  potash  and 
soda  carbonates,  washed  the  silver,  dissolved  it  in  nitric  acid,  and, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  fused  it.  I  made  a  bath,  forty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  with  it.  The  bath  fogged ;  I  added  nitric  acid ;  one  or  two 
plates  were  clear,  but  subsequent  ones  fogged.  I  diluted  some  of 
the  bath  one-half,  and  had  a  cloud.  I  filtered,  and  again  diluted ; 
more  cloud.  Then  I  filtered  once  more,  and  again  diluted,  with  the 
same  result.  At  last  I  had  a  cloudy  solution  with  but  five  grains  to 
the  ounce.  I  then  took  some  of  the  original  forty-grain  bath,  diluted 
it  one-half,  and  made  it  alkaline  by  soda  carbonate  and  sunned  it.  I 
evaporated  it  down  to  its  former  strength,  made  it  acid  by  nitric  acid, 
and  found  I  had  a  working  bath  and  no  fog. 

I  sum  up  my  experience  thus : — A  warranted  and  seemingly  pure 
silver  may  have  a  trace  of  iodide ;  soda  and  sunning  will  alone  get 
rid  of  it. 

One  hint  about  evaporating  silver  solutions: — Have  a  free  draught 
up  the  chimney,  for  each  particle  of  water  going  off  will  carry  with  it 
an  atom  of  silver  salt,  and  this  will  become  diffused  in  the  room, 
giving  rise  to  a  painful  affection  of  the  nose  and  throat,  as  I  know 
from  experience.  All  the  paper  in  the  room  will  become  black  where 
the  vapour  rests.  As  a  proof,  I  enclose  a  fragment  of  a  letter  (being 
on  the  table  where  I  sat  during  the  process  of  evaporation)  which 
turned  to  a  mottled  brown  where  the  vapour  deposited. 

Ax  Amateur. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  MR.  STILLMAN’S  RECENT 
EXPERIMENTS. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Stillman’s  communication,  printed  in 
the  Journal  for  July  19th,  in  which  he  describes  some  experiments 
on  the  action  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  collodio-bromide  emulsions. 

In  allowing  the  emulsion  to  ripen  in  the  presence  of  a  large  excess 
of  nitrate,  and  then  adding  soluble  bromide,  he  has  apparently  been 
carrying  out  the  idea  or  theory  on  which  I  insisted  so  strongly  two 
years  ago,  viz.,  that  to  obtain  the  maximum  sensibility  in  a  film 
made  from  a  neutral  emulsion,  or  one  containing  a  slight  excess  of 
bromide,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  silver  should  first  of  all 
be  added  in  excess,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  the  remainder 
of  the  soluble  bromide  should  be  added.  Extended  experience  has 
proved  to  me  that  I  was  right  in  my  proposition,  and  that  both  in 
theory  and  practice  the  method  I  recommended  for  mixing  neutral 
or  bromide-in-excess  emulsions  is  the  correct  one. 

On  first  reading  Mr.  Stillman’s  paper  I  thought  that  I  there  had 
a  further  proof  of  the  soundness  of  my  views ;  but  upon  looking  at 
the  matter  a  little  more  closely  I  found  that  there  was  a  great  dis¬ 
similarity  between  the  two  cases. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  both  by  Mr.  Stillman  and  by 
those  who  have  since  remarked  upon  his  experiments,  that  he  had 
an  excess  of  bromide  in  the  finished  emulsion,  or,  at  any  rate,  an 
absence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  Now  I  very  much  doubt  this. 


Suffer  me  to  briefly  recapitulate  Mr.  Stillman’s  experiment.  Ho 
prepared  a  quantity  of  emulsion  according  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
formula,  and  then  added  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  Bilver  and  five 
minims  of  nitric  acid  to  each  ounce. 

After  keeping  for  three  weeks,  the  emulsion  was  found  to  fog,  so 
he  added  fifteen  grains  of  powdered  bromide  of  cadmium  to  each 
ounce,  and  after  occasionally  shaking  for  twenty-four  hours  he  filtered 
it — this  quantity  of  bromide  being  (to  quote  the  leading  article  of 
last  week)  “  sufficient  to  secure  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  the 
bromide.” 

But  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  emulsion  siill  contains  an 
excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  Adding  the  bromide  of  cadmium  in 
the  way  described  is  not  one  at  all  calculated  to  ensure  solution  even 
in  a  plain  collodion ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  emulsion  was 
already  loaded  with  bromide  of  silver  and  free  nitrate.  Each  particle 
of  bromide  of  cadmium  would  soon  become  coated  with  a  firm  film 
of  bromide  of  silver,  which,  in  the  condition  of  the  emulsion,  would 
most  likely  prevent  any  further  action. 

We  must  also  remember  that  in  twenty-four  hours  the  particles  of 
bromide  were  filtered  out ;  so  that  it  was  only  during  that  space  of 
time  that  any  solvent  action  could  be  exercised. 

I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Stillman  should  at  once  test  his  emulsion, 
as  until  we  know  for  certain  in  what  state  it  is  as  regards  freedom  from 
nitrate  of  silver,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  soluble  bromide,  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  practically  and  theoretically  almost  useless. 

A  simple  mode  of  testing  an  emulsion  is  as  follows : — Pour  a  few 
drops  of  the  emulsion  into  a  wide  test-tube,  and  by  gently  turning 
the  tube  round  with  the  mouth  inclined  downwards  the  emulsion  will 
be  spread  out  in  an  even  coating  on  the  sides,  and  the  ether  and 
alcohol  will  sufficiently  evaporate.  Place  some  pure  distilled  water 
in  the  tube,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  half-an-hour,  or,  if  the 
operation  is  to  be  hastened,  scrape  the  film  off  the  sides  of  the  tube 
with  a  glass  rod,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  float  about  in  the  water. 

If  the  latter  plan  be  adopted  the  water  must  be  filtered,  and  ou 
this  account  I  prefer  to  wait  the  longer  period,  as  the  less  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  meddled  with  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  test. 

Now  divide  the  water  into  two  portions,  placing  each  in  a  clean 
test-tube,  and  add  to  the  one  a  few  drops  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of 
bromide  of  cadmium,  and  to  the  other  a  few  drops  of  a  ten-grain 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  a  few  minutes  carefully  examine 
both  tubes  in  the  daylight  by  holding  them  before  something  black. 
If  there  be  not  the  slightest  trace  of  milkiness  in  either  it  shows 
that  the  emulsion  was  perfectly  neutral ;  and  although  it  may  have 
contained  both  free  nitrate  and  soluble  bromide,  upon  allowing  the 
two  to  combine  by  means  of  the  water  there  is  proved  to  be  a 
real  excess  of  neither. 

Of  course,  should  the  tube  to  which  the  bromide  was  added  be 
found  to  be  milky,  the  emulsion  is  proved  to  contain  free  nitrate  of 
silver ;  or,  if  the  other,  then  soluble  bromide.  If  Mr.  Stillman  will 
thus  test  his  emulsion,  he  will  confer  a  benefit  upon  myself  and,  I 
believe,  upon  all  other  “  emulsion  experimenters.” 

Turning  to  another  subject,  I  may  here  mention  that  I  have  been 
endeavouring  for  some  time  past  to  perfect  a  collodio-bromide  process 
in  which  no  backing  should  be  required.  My  labours  have  been 
rewarded  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success,  and  I  will  shortly 
give  a  resume  of  my  work  up  to  the  present  time,  so  that  others  may 
take  the  matter  up.  Backing  is  a  bother,  and  even  with  it  there  is 
at  present  a  considerable  amount  of  blurring  with  collodio-bromide 
plates,  if  used  upon  trying  subjects. 

By  other  means  I  have  also  quite  overcome  this  defect  in  the 
ordinary  wet  process,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  succeed  in 
getting  perfect  representations  of  subjects,  interiors,  &c.,  which  had 
hitherto  been  declared  quite  impracticable.  Henry  Cooper. 


THE  VAN  DER  WEYDE  STYLE  OF  PORTRAIT. 

I  do  not  remember  any  novelty  in  photographic  portraiture  (except 
the  photo,  crayon)  that  has  been  heralded  with  such  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  as  the  Van  der  Weyde  method  of  giving  a  grain  or  stipple 
to  the  backgrounds  of  photographs  upon  albumenised  paper.  I 
should  think  that  few  of  the  members  of  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  who  were  present  will  forget  its  introduction  to  them 
at  Arundel  Hall,  when  the  inventor  (in  by  no  means  an  indirect 
manner)  claimed  such  wonderful  qualities  for  his  process  (the  details 
of  which,  although  patented,  he  would  not  divulge)  that  I  began 
to  fear  that  the  days  of  artists  who  gained  a  livelihood  by  finishing 
photographs  were  numbered  and  that  photographers  for  the  future 
would  be  able  to  do  their  own  finishing  by  the  aid  of  the  new  process. 
I  must  admit  that  when  I  heard  the  large  amount  asked  for  the  right  of 
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using  it  I  revived  under  the  thought  that  there  were  very  few  photo¬ 
graphers  who  could  command  a  price  that  would  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  pay  it. 

Having  been  suffering  from  ill  health,  which  has  prevented  me  from 
attending  regularly  to  my  business,  I  have  amused  myself  with  a  few 
experiments,  led  to  do  so,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson’s,  that  some  years  ago  he  had  an  artist  who  used  to  put  in 
backgrounds  in  chalk  upon  albumen  paper  by  mixing  the  chalk  with 
powdered  resin,  and  rubbing  in  the  mixture  with  a  stump  or  his 
finger.  On  trying  this  I  found  I  could  get  just  such  a  grain  as  the 
specimens  shown  by  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde,  either  coarse  or  fine, 
according  to  the  amouut  of  resin  used.  If  the  resin  predominated 
the  grain  would  be  coarse,  but  if  there  were  more  chalk  than  resin 
the  grain  was  fine — the  only  disadvantage  being  that  the  resin  was  too 
soft,  and  if  much  friction  was  used  would  melt  and  form  in  lumps, 
but  this  I  got  over  by  using  a  flat  cork  instead  of  my  finger. 

Up  to  this  time  I  did  not  know  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Van 
der  Weyde  ;  but,  on  showing  the  result  I  had  obtained  to  a  friend, 
he  told  me  the  means  I  had  adopted  to  obtain  it  was  covered  by  the 
patent,  which  he  described  as  follows :  —That  the  patent  was  obtained 
for  a  process  by  which  a  grain  or  stipple  can  be  obtained  upon  an 
albumen  surface  by  rubbing  in  chalk  of  any  colour,  mixed  with 
powdered  pumice  stone,  powdered  glass,  or  any  other  gritty  material. 
This,  of  course,  would  include  powdered  resin  ;  but  if  Mr.  Henderson 
could  prove  that  his  artist  used  it,  as  he  said,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
fourteen  years  ago,  no  patent  taken  out  since  can  prevent  its  use. 
Still,  not  wishing  to  bother  myself  about  it,  nor  to  do  anything  that 
might  cause  litigation,  I  turned  my  attention  to  some  other  methods 
of  doing  the  same  thing  that  should  not  be  covered  by  the  patent. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  that  there  is  no  novelty 
whatever  in  putting  in  backgrounds  with  chalk  with  the  finger  or  stump. 
Stumping,  as  it  is  called,  is  as  old  as  chalk  drawing,  and  is  resorted 
to  on  all  occasions  where  a  mass  of  shadow  or  an  even  tint  is  wanted, 
the  effect  being  obtained  by  using  powdered  crayon,  and  rubbing  it 
on  the  drawing  with  the  thumb  or  a  stump,  and  taking  out  the  lights 
with  bread.  This  is  exactly  what  is  done  by  the  Van  der  Weyde 
process.  The  background  and  most  of  the  drapery  are  rubbed  over 
with  the  chalk  mixed  with  the  gritty  material  to  make  it  bite,  and 
the  lights  are  taken  out  with  ink  erasers.  Some  years  ago  I  used 
to  finish  plain  paper  photographs  in  this  way,  using  the  chalk 
only,  and  some  very  pretty  effects  can  be  obtained ;  but  the  faces 
had  to  be  worked  up  with  chalk  also.  There  is,  of  course,  a  very 
great  advantage  in  using  photographs  on  albumen  paper,  as  there  is 
a  richness  and  depth  that  cannot  be  obtained  upon  plain  paper. 

I  had  been  trying  roughing  the  surface  of  the  albumen  paper,  and 
then  using  the  chalk,  when  a  friend  from  Bolton  (Mr.  Thomas  Kay) 
paid  me  a  visit,  and  as  we  sat  discussing  the  process  (specimens  of 
which  he  had  just  seen)  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  how  to  obtain  a  sur¬ 
face  upon  albumen  paper  that  could  be  worked  upon  with  the  point 
of  the  chalk.  I  answered  that  I  did  not,  and  he  gave  me  a  hint  which 
I  have  since  carried  out ;  it  was  this Get  a  piece  of  ordinary  glass 
paper,  such  as  is  made  for  cabinet-makers,  and,  cutting  it  the  size  of 
your  photograph,  put  it  (the  glass  paper)  with  the  cutting  side  upon 
the  face  of  the  photograph,  and  pass  the  two  through  a  rolling-press. 

The  instant  Mr.  Kay  mentioned  this,  I  could  see  that  it  would  give 
me  the  grain  I  wanted,  so  I  set  to  work  at  once.  I  got  a  sheet  of  glass 
paper  marked  O,  pressed  it  into  the  face  of  the  photograph,  and  then 
went  to  work  with  the  chalk,  using  it  of  course  without  mixture  with 
anything.  It  answered  very  well,  but  was  not  quite  the  thing.  The 
glass  paper  was  a  little  uneven,  and  some  of  the  points  being  longer 
than  others  had  gone  through  instead  of  only  indenting  the  albumen 
surface,  and  the  chalk  getting  through  made  little  dots  much  too  dark 
for  the  other  parts.  Then  the  face  had  a  decided  grain,  which  did 
not  look  well.  So  I  got  a  fresh  piece  of  glass  paper,  and  before  using 
it  passed  a  heavy  flat  iron  over  the  surface,  which  effectually  levelled 
the  grain  of  the  glass  paper.  Then  the  thought  struck  me  that  if  in¬ 
stead  of  rolling  the  two  (the  glass  paper  and  the  photograph)  together, 
I  passed  the  iron  over  the  back  of  it,  I  should  get  sufficient  grain  for 
my  purpose,  and  a  trial  proved  that  I  was  right.  So  I  now  pass  a 
flat  iron  over  the  back  of  the  glass  paper,  leaning  pretty  heavily  ex¬ 
cept  on  that  part  which  covers  the  face,  and  nothing  could  be  better. 

The  object  of  the  grain  obtained  in  this  way  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  By  rubbing  or  stumping  the  chalk  over  the  photograph  it 
falls  into  the  depressions  made  by  the  glass  paper,  while  the  points 
that  stand  up  are  left  uncoloured,  which  gives  a  soft,  even  stipple, 
and  can  be  made  coarse  or  fine  according  to  the  glass  paper  used, 
that  marked  O  being  the  finest  made. 

The  chalk  I  use,  if  the  photograph  is  to  be  finished  in  black  and 
white,  is  “  academy  chalk,”  powdered,  mixed  with  a  little  half-hard, 
rose-coloured  French  pastel.  This  I  put  on  with  my  finger,  rubbing 


lightly  but  briskly  till  an  even  tint  is  obtained  all  over  the  photo¬ 
graph  (which  should  be  a  vignette,  not  white,  but  slightly  tinted  all 
over  by  exposing  to  the  light,  covering  up  only  the  face,  hands,  and 
the  highest  lights  of  the  drapery).  I  pass  all  over  white  drapery, 
and  in  some  instances  the  face;  then  with  a  little  cente  crayon  No.  2, 
mixed  with  the  academy  chalk  and  more  rose,  I  proceed  to  put  in  a 
cloudy  backing  to  the  figure.  This  is,  of  course,  the  part  that  re¬ 
quires  the  taste  and  judgment  of  an  artist,  and,  with  all  due  defer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde,  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
teach  any  one  to  work  his  process  to  get  good  results  who  has  no  art 
knowledge  or  taste ;  and  a  photographer  who  has  neither  will  find 
that  after  having  paid  for  the  right  of  using  the  process  he  will  have 
to  pay  an  artist  to  work  it.  The  lights,  as  I  have  said  before,  can 
be  taken  out  with  ink  erasers. 

Having  succeeded  with  the  black  and  white,  I  next  turned  my 
attention  to  colouring  one  by  using  coloured  chalks  and  water 
colours.  The  chalks  I  use  are  the  soft  French  pastels,  and  I  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows  : — After  getting  the  grain  upon  the  photograph  with 
the  glass  paper,  as  described  above,  I  mix  several  of  the  chalks 
together,  to  get  a  dark,  warm  grey,  which  I  rub  evenly  all  over  the 
photograph,  except  the  face  and  hands  and  those  parts  of  the  drapery 
that  require  to  be  coloured.  Then  with  a  colder  grey,  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  lighter  colours  together,  I  go  all  over  the  others  just  put  on ;  this, 
I  find,  gives  a  great  transparency  and  effect  of  distance,  making  the 
figure  relieve  much  better  than  if  the  colour  was  obtained  by  one 
application.  I  next  proceed  to  put  in  a  faint  suggestion  of  blue  sky, 
and  with  a  warm  purple  put  in  the  shades  for  the  clouds,  the  lights 
being  taken  out  by  an  ink  eraser  ;  a  suggestion  of  landscape  can 
also  be  put  in  by  using  chalks  of  the  proper  tints,  all  being  put  on 
with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  Drapery  can  be  tinted  in  the  same  way. 
The  face  and  hands  can  now  be  tinted  with  water  colours ;  the 
shades  must  be  gummed,  and  the  lights  touched  with  Chinese  white. 
The  surface  of  the  photograph  will  also  receive  the  point  of  the 
chalk,  so  that  anything  can  be  put  in  that  may  be  needed  by  one 
that  can  draw. 

Of  the  effects  I  have  obtained  by  this  method  it  would  not  become 
me  to  speak.  The  Editors  have  seen  one,  and  asked  me  to  give 
details  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  I  can  say  this  much — 
that  effects  can  be  obtained  that  would  not  be  attempted  if  the  work 
had  to  be  done  with  the  brush  in  the  ordinary  way. 

George  Croughton. 


ON  WORKING  THE  WET  PROCESS  IN  THE  FIELD 
WITHOUT  A  TENT. 

The  desirableness  of  getting  rid  of  tents  for  working  the  wet  process 
out  of  doors  has  led  to  the  invention  of  many  ingenious  pieces  of 
apparatus.  In  the  following  communication  to  the  Photographic 
World  Professor  Towler  describes  a  plate-holder  or  dark  slide  by 
which  he  claims  to  have  solved  the  above  difficulty.  In  describing 
the  points  of  difference  between  his  dark  slide  and  that  in  common 
use  he  says : — 

1.  The  ground  glass  for  focussing  is  movable,  and  lies  upon  a  layer 
of  sheet  india-rubber.  It  is  kept  firmly  in  its  place  by  springs 
pressing  from  behind,  and  is  easily  taken  out  as  soon  as  the  landscape, 
&c.,  has  been  focussed.  The  collodionised  plate  occupies  the  same 
position  precisely  as  soon  as  the  ground  glass  has  been  removed,  so 
that  there  is  always  a  perfect  coincidence  of  the  negative  film  and 
the  focussing  surface. 

2.  There  is  a  dark  slide  both  behind  the  collodionised  plate  and  in 
front  of  it.  In  addition  to  these  two  slides  there  is  also,  both  in 
front  and  behind,  a  slide  of  yellow  (non-actinic)  glass.  Now  when 
both  the  . dark  or  opaque  slides  are  withdrawn,  and  the  transparent 
yellow  slides  are  retained  in  their  respective  places,  the  one  behind 
the  collodion  plate  and  the  other  in  front  of  it,  it  is  evident  that 
light  will  pass  through  the  plate-holder  and  illuminate  the  interior  ; 
but  the  light  so  admitted  is  yellow  light,  consequently  non-actinic  on 
the  sensitive  collodion  surface.  This  arrangement  allows  the  de¬ 
velopment  to  be  inspected  during  its  operation,  and  does  not  endanger 
the  film.  Furthermore,  when  all  the  slides — both  the  dark  slides 
and  the  transparent  slides — are  drawn  out,  the  operation  of  focussing 
can  be  effected  in  the  usual  manner. 

3.  The  depth  of  this  plate-holder  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  plate-holder;  in  fact,  it  may  be  two  or  three  inches  or 
more.  The  increase  of  depth  gives  the  plate-holder  an  appearance 
of  a  shallow  box.  Now  it  will  easily  be  conceived  that  when  the 
collodion  plate  is  pressed  firmly  from  behind  into  exact  apposition 
with  the  sheet  india-rubber,  and  the  sides  of  the  plate-holder  are 
well  varnished,  a  shallow  dish  is  formed,  the  collodion  plate  being 
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the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  further  evident  that  this  dish  must  be  thus 
perfectly  water-tight. 

4.  If  now  a  quantity  of  the  silver  solution  could  be  introduced  into 
this  dish  whilst  all  the  slides  are  closed,  and  after  the  collodionised 
plate  has  been  fixed  in  its  position,  and  this  silver  solution  could  be 
made  to  cover  the  collodion  film  by  one  uninterrupted  movement,  it 
will  be  seen  that  thus  the  plate  can  be  sensitised.  To  effect  this 
operation  as  required,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  the  first  place  a 
proper  receptacle  for  the  silver  solution,  and  in  the  second  place  to 
have  some  means  of  introducing  the  silver  solution  into  said  receptacle, 
and  of  withdrawing  it  from  the  receptacle  as  soon  as  the  film  has  been 
sensitised,  and  both  the  introduction  and  the  abstraction  of  the  silver 
solution  must  be  effected  without  the  admission  of  any  light. 

The  receptacle  for  the  silver  solution  is  made  by  making  a  deep 
groove  in  the  lower  side  of  the  plate-holder  ;  the  depth  and  width  of 
this  groove  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  silver  solution  which  it  is 
to  hold ;  the  length  of  the  groove  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
plate  to  be  sensitised.  This  groove  has  to  be  well  polished  and 
coated  with  two  or  three  coats  of  varnish.  For  a  stereoscopic  plate 
a  groove  that  will  hold  about  two  ounces  of  silver  solution  will  be 
sufficiently  capacious. 

The  introduction  of  the  silver  solution  or  the  withdrawal  of  it  from 
the  groove,  when  the  slides  are  all  closed,  is  effected  by  means  of  an 
india-rubber  ball  and  glass  tube  in  the  following  manner : — 

On  the  upper  side  of  the  plate-holder,  and  in  the  middle  point  of 
this  side,  there  is  a  hole  which  just  admits  the  glass  tube  attached  to 
the  india-rubber  ball ;  the  glass  tube  when  inserted  through  this  hole 
will  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  groove  intended  to  hold  the  silver 
solution.  The  hole  through  which  the  tube  passes  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  sheet  india-rubber,  having  a  longitudinal  slit  right  through 
the  middle  and  diameter  of  the  hole.  When  the  tube  is  withdrawn 
from  the  hole  the  slit  closes  by  reason  of  the  elasticity  of  the  india- 
rubber,  and  thus  prevents  the  admission  of  light. 

Suppose  now  we  wish  to  fill  the  groove  with  the  silver  solution — the 
india-rubber  is  compressed  so  as  to  drive  all  the  air  out  of  its  interior, 
and  then  the  glass  tube  is  inserted  into  the  silver  solution  kept  in  a 
stock-bottle  for  the  purpose  ;  the  compression  of  the  ball  is  relieved, 
and  the  solution  rushes  up  the  tube  and  fills  the  ball.  The  glass  tube 
is  now  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  upper  side  of  the  plate-liolder, 
and  pushed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  groove  ;  the  ball  being  again 
gently  compressed,  the  solution  passes  out  of  the  ball  and  fills  the 
groove.  This  being  done,  the  tube  is  raised  out  of  the  solution  and 
completely  detached  from  the  holder. 

The  next  operation  is  to  flow  the  plate  with  the  silver  solution. 
This  is  a  delicate  operation,  and  requires  some  experience  to  perform 
it  properly.  The  plate-liolder  is  raised  perpendicularly,  holding  it 
between  the  two  hands ;  it  is  then  tilted  carefully  and  continuously 
(without  any  stoppage)  into  the  horizontal  position,  or  rather  a  little 
beyond ;  at  the  same  time,  or  almost  so,  it  is  tilted  from  right  to  left, 
and  again  from  left  to  right ;  the  object  of  the  tilting  is  to  get  the  col¬ 
lodion  film  everywhere,  and  the  same  time  in  contact  with  the  silver 
solution.  As  I  said  before,  this  is  a  delicate,  or,  properly  speaking,  a 
difficult  operation.  You  must  not  be  discouraged  if  you  fail  half  a 
dozen  times  at  the  beginning ;  perseverance  will  finally  crown  you 
with  success.  The  silver  solution  is  kept  upon  the  collodion  film  the 
proper  length  of  time,  in  order  to  change  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  into 
the  corresponding  equivalents  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  This 
being  effected,  the  plate-holder  is  again  placed  upon  its  lower  edge  or 
side  on  a  horizontal  stone  or  board  ;  naturally  by  such  a  position  the 
solution  of  silver  flows  down  from  the  collodion  plate  into  the  groove 
again,  from  which  it  is  removed  by  the  india-rubber  ball  and  glass 
tube,  and  filtered  into  the  stock-bottle.  It  is  well  to  let  the  plate 
drain  well,  and  to  remove  the  drainings  with  the  tube  and  ball. 

5.  As  the  plate-liolder  is  two  or  three  inches  deep,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  means  of  making  a  perfect  division  between  the  right 
and  the  left  picture.  This  I  effect  perfectly  by  means  of  a  movable 
diaphragm  attached  to  the  back  of  the  camera,  and  which  I  move  by  a 
handle  on  the  outside  of  the  camera  into  the  position  as  soon  as  the 
front  slides  are  drawn  out.  This  arrangement  is  somewhat  novel, 
but  quite  effective.  The  exposure  is  made  in  the  usual  manner, 
after  which  the  diaphragm  is  turned  back,  and  the  slides  are  closed. 

The  developer  is  introduced  by  a  separate  or  special  india-rubber 
ball  and  tube,  and  in  a  manner  in  every  respect  similar  to  that 
employed  for  the  introduction  of  the  silver  solution.  As  soon  as  you 
suppose  the  picture  is  sufficiently  developed,  the  two  opaque  or  dark 
slides  are  withdrawn,  and  you  examine  the  further  progress  of  the 
development  by  transmitted  light.  When  the  picture  is  completely 
brought  out,  raise  the  holder  on  its  lower  side  and  take  out  the  deve¬ 
loper,  and  introduce  water  in  its  stead  and  wash  the  plate.  After 
this  the  plate  is  taken  out,  fixed,  and  washed. 


The  final  operation  consists  in  thoroughly  cleaning  the  interior  of 
the  plate-holder  for  the  next  operation.  Place  a  plate  of  plain  glass 
in  the  position  of  the  negative  plate,  and  pour  on  it  a  few  ounces  of 
water,  the  slides,  of  course,  all  being  removed.  With  a  broad,  soft 
brush  the  parietes  of  the  dish  are  well  washed  and  cleaned,  fresh 
water  is  employed,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  ;  afterwards  every 
part  that  is  wet  is  dried  with  a  clean  cloth.  By  acting  in  this 
manner  there  is  no  fear  of  not  succeeding  with  each  succeeding 
plate. 

For  the  development  of  dry  plates  on  the  field  the  plate-holder 
just  described  presents  every  advantage  desired,  and  renders  the 
employment  of  dry  plates  a  certainty.  Nothing  can  be  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  satisfactory.  My  experience  in  this  line  of  work  teaches 
me  that  a  dry  plate,  immediately  after  exposure,  is  developed  almost 
as  rapidly  as  a  wet  plate  ;  and  with  a  proper  amount  of  exposure 
the  same  degree  of  softness — that  is,  the  same  regular  gradation  of 
light  and  shade — can  be  obtained  by  either  process.  It  is  always 
advisable  for  practical  photographers  to  develope  their  dry  plates  on 
the  spot ;  in  this  way  they  are  sure  of  getting  what  they  want. 

It  is  possible  that  the  plate-holder  just  described  is  worthy  of 
being  patented,  and  might  be  patented,  or  some  parts  of  it  at  least; 
but  I  give  it  to  the  public  for  their  benefit,  and  hope  that  some  of 
our  camera-makers  will  manufacture  a  few  such  plate-holders  to 
verify  my  assertions  and  to  show  their  practicability. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Concerning  the  photographing  of  freckled  or  discoloured  faces,  so  as 
to  hide  such  blemishes  :  while  bromised  collodion  may  be  a  very 
excellent  thing,  there  is  something  else  that  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
the  dressing-room  attached  to  every  studio.  I  allude  (not  to  the 
puff  box,  but)  to  a  kind  of  white  liquid  cosmetic  much  used  by  the 
fair  sex  when  dressing  for  the  opera,  a  ball,  or  an  evening  party. 
I  was  on  one  occasion  asked  by  a  lady  friend  to  examine  some  of  this 
cosmetic  in  order  to  say  how  it  could  be  prepared.  I  made  a  mixture 
of  a  very  similar  kind  by  rubbing  up  a  little  oxide  of  zinc  with  gly¬ 
cerine,  and  thinning  it  with  rose  water  until  it  was  of  a  creamy  con¬ 
sistency.  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  this  for  applying  to  a  lady’s 
face  previous  to  photographing  her ;  for,  when  properly  applied  by 
means  of  a  bit  of  sponge,  it  leaves  the  face  of  a  delicate  white 
colour,  and  masks  the  freckles  and  other  discolourations.  Its  value 
will  be  properly  appreciated  if  a  portrait  of  a  lady  with  well- 
developed  freckles  be  taken  first  with  the  face  in  its  natural  state, 
and  again  after  the  sponge,  moistened  with  the  above  cosmetic,  has 
been  passed  all  over  it. 

From  an  advertisement  that  has  recently  appeared  in  this  Journal, 
coupled  with  a  rumour  that  has  reached  my  ear,  I  infer  that  photo¬ 
graphers  are  to  lose  Mr.  Warner  from  among  their  number.  It  i3 
said  that  he  is  to  become  professionally  connected  with  the  church, 
and  if  these  inferences  and  surmises  be  correct,  I  have,  at  parting,  to 
offer  to  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Although  I  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  seen  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  the  opposite  side  to 
him  in  some  matters  under  discussion,  I  have  always  entertained 
a  high  esteem  for  his  character.  In  oriental  phraseology,  I  hope 
that  his  “  shadow  may  never  grow  less,”  and  that  success  may 
attend  him  whatever  be  the  sphere  of  duty  on  which  he  may  enter. 

Verily  dry  plates  are  in  the  ascendant,  if,  as  is  currently  reported, 
the  principal  portraits  taken  at  Wimbledon  this  year  were  executed 
on  dry  plates.  I  find  a  growing  desire  and  determination  among 
professional  portraitists  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  sensi¬ 
tive  dry  plates  and  processes,  in  the  event  of  being  suddenly  called 
away  to  take  a  portrait,  a  group,  or  a  -view  under  circumstances 
which  preclude  the  use  of  a  dark  tent  and  wet  collodion. 

The  new  carbon  process  of  M.  Fargier  will  be  looked  forward  to 
with  great  interest.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Sutton  will  lose  no  time  in  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  us  after  it  has  been  published. 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  when  I  read  the  graphic  account  extracted 
by  you  from  that  terribly  plain-spoken  book,  South  Sea  Bubbles,  iu 
which  the  Raratonga  belle  cried  so  bitterly  when  she  dipped  the  tips 
of  her  fingers  in  the  missionary’s  nitrate  of  silver,  and  found  that 
they  became  black.  What  puzzles  me  in  connection  with  the  story  is 
that  the  natives  of  Raratonga  are  said  to  possess  skins  of  a  colour 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  nitrate  of  silver  plus  light  would  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  epidermis  of  a  white  person.  If  this  be  not  so,  then  some 
travellers  must  be  experts  in  handling  the  “  long  bow.” 
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Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Frank  Howard  for  his  portable  tent. 
After  reading  the  minute  description  given  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  and  after  utilising  that  description  so  far  as  to  have 
a  tent  made  of  the  same  kind,  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  offer  an 
opinion  upon  it,  and  my  opinion  is  largely  shared  by  many  eminent 
photographers.  The  introduction  of  this  tent  is  the  greatest  blow  to 
dry-plate  photography  that  has  been  given  for  several  years.  Seeing 
that  such  advances  have  recently  been  made  in  the  dry  processes,  it 
was  meet  that  the  wet  processes  should  receive  some  attention.  The 
tent  having  been  secured,  who  will  invent  an  equally  simple 
camera  ? 

A  good  idea  has  recently  been  broached  in  the  Journal,  viz.,  the 
printing  on  the  back  of  the  mounts  of  stereoscopic  pictures  a  rough 
clue  to  the  subjects  depicted.  I  have  several  views  taken  in  various 
countries,  and  of  numerous  cities  and  town  throughout  the  world, 
which  are  very  limited  in  -their  use  simply  because  of  the  meagre 
information  given  about  them.  For  example  :  in  a  view  entitled 
Edinburgh  from  the  Colton  Hill,  I  observe  a  great  number  of  build¬ 
ings  and  monuments  which  I  have  no  doubt  possess  historical 
interest,  and  which  would  be  readily  recognised  and  appreciated  by 
tourists  or  residents  of  Edinburgh,  but  which  to  a  stranger  convey 
no  definite  meaning.  In  a  picture  of  this  kind  a  clue,  however 
rough,  to  the  leading  features  of  the  scene  would  be  invaluable. 

Wanted — a  definition.  What  is  an  inventor?  or,  to  be  a  little 
more  definite,  What  constitutes  a  photographic  invention  ?  If  any 
person  will  kindly  enable  me  to  arrive  at  a  moderately  accurate 
answer  to  these  questions  I  shall  then  be  tempted  to  give  my  opinion 
on  several  photographic  “inventions,”  and  I  would  apply  the  inven¬ 
tive  principle  to  the  optics,  the  chemistry,  the  process-try,  and  the 
mechanics  of  the  great  art-science  as  developed  or  applied  since  I 
first  began  to  write  these  monthly  notes.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
shape  in  which  I  desire  assistance,  I  may  here  inquire  if,  after 
examining  a  number  of  lenses  with  racks  and  pinions,  I  find 
that  the  pinion  by  which  the  rack  is  moved  has  eight  teeth,  and  I, 
bearing  in  mind  a  principle  in  mechanics  that  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teeth  the  smoother  the  action,  make  a  lens  with  a  pinion  of 
nine  or  ten  leaves,  am  I  entitled  to  plume  myself  upon  having 
invented  a  new  lens  ?  Or,  in  like  manner,  if  I  alter  one  of  the 
eight  surfaces  possessed  by  the  portrait  lens  from  a  radius  of  say  ten 
inches  to  ten  and  a-half ;  or,  in  chemistry,  if  I  modify  the  proportions 
of  solutions;  or,  in  manipulation,  if  I  clean  my  plates  with  benzole 
instead  of  turpentine — will  alterations  effected  on  the  principle 
involved  in  the  foregoing  entitle  me  to  dub  myself  an  inventor  ? 
What,  then,  will  constitute  me  an  inventor  ?  and  what  is  an  inven¬ 
tion  ?  As  an  inducement  for  my  readers  not  to  withold  information, 
I  promise  not  to  use  it  in  reference  to  the  collodio-bromide  subject ; 
for,  like  the  majority  of  photographers  in  this  country,  I  am  heartily 
sick  of  the  squabbles  about  the  “  rise  and  progress  ”  of  that 
process. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  from  journalism  and  from 
photography  for  twelve  months  is  an  event  to  be  regretted.  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  very  far  indeed  from  being  pachydermatous,  but  I  do  think 
that  even  they  will  allow  that  of  the  three  photographers  belonging 
to  the  new  world  whose  writings  find  favour  among  scientific  men  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Lea  stands  at  the  head.  I  trust  that  this  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  will  give  such  satisfaction  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  as  not  to  interfere  with  further  amicable  action  in  the 
Geneva  arbitration.  It  is  said  that  there  are  other  original  investi¬ 
gators  beside  Mr.  Lea  in  America ;  if  so,  they  will  doubtless  come 
to  the  front  in  their  local  or  other  journals,  now  that  Mr.  Lea  is 
retiring — for  a  brief  time  only,  I  trust. 

I  am  somewhat  unfortunate  in  not  having  known  that  there  were 
two  Drs.  Vogel  in  Germany,  and  both  inventors  of  actinometers. 
Notwithstanding  that  my  note  having  reference  to  this  subject  was 
written  when  I  thought  there  was  only  one  gentleman  of  that  name 
connected  with  photography,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  anything  for 
which  I  should  apologise.  I  charged  one  with  having  made  two 
inventions  neither  of  which  was  new ;  but  as  two  gentlemen  were 
involved  instead  of  one,  it  only  remains  for  them  to  share  between 
them  the  very  quiet  criticism  I  indulged  in.  I  quite  retract  what  I 
said  about  “  Dr.”  Vogel  having  been  unfortunate  in  his  inventions 
of  actinometers,  and  say  that  the  two  Drs.  Vogel  have  been  un¬ 
fortunate  in  these  special  inventions.  One  of  these  gentlemen, 
Dr.  Hermann  Vogel,  has  done  so  much  for  photography  that  he  can 
well,  afford  to  leave  to  Mr.  Bing  such  credit  as  may  be  attached  to 
his  invention,  without  the  Doctor’s  reputation  being  lessened  in  the 
slightest  degree. 


Rip  Van  Winkle  !  What  an  idea  in  connection  with  photography  ! 
But  extend  the  principle,  and  let  us  ask  what  Daguerre  or  Nicephore 
Niepce  would  think  if  they  were  now  to  revisit  the  scene  of  their 
former  labours.  Truly  the  art  has  progressed  very  much  indeed 
since  these  fathers  “  fell  asleep,”  and  things  have  not  remained 
as  they  were  at  the  time  when  they  moved  amongst  us.  Some 
people  are  fond  of  croaking  about  the  want  of  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  photography.  Like  the  child  who  watches  for  a  few  minutes 
the  hour  hand  of  a  clock  and  discovers  no  motion,  they  conclude 
that  it  is  motionless ;  but  if  they  take  the  state  of  the  art  at  any 
given  epoch— ten  years  ago,  for  example— and  compare  it  with  that 
of  the  present  time,  the  various  steps  in  advance  will  then  be  under¬ 
stood.  I  could  here  enumerate  a  rather  long  list  af  specialities  well 
known  at  the  present  time,  but  which  ten  years  ago  were  quite 
unknown. 

It  is  scarcely  a  compliment  to  the  rapid  tannin  process  of  Major 
Russell  to  say,  as  Mr.  Sutton  does,  that  there  are  now  only  four  persons 
who  believe,  or  have  an}'  “real  faith,”  in  it.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if 
Mi*.  Sutton  resided  in  this  country  and  mixed  with  a  number  of 
landscape  photographers  on  their  occasional  excursions,  he  would 
find  that  the  process  in  question  has  been  more  kindly  received  than 
he  imagines.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  everything  that  could  be 
suggested  by  the  malice,  or  rather  by  the  detracting  spirit,  of  some  wdio 
acted  in  antagonism  to  Major  Russell  was  brought  into  requisition 
and  directed  against  his  process,  as  it  was  powerless  to  reach  him 
personally ;  but  it  were  equally  idle  to  suppose  that  in  these  days  a 
single  thinking  man  is  influenced  by  this  kind  of  detraction  ;  hence 
I  can  assure  Mr.  Sutton  that  he  has  ludicrously  understated  the 
number  of  the  “  true  believers  ”  in  the  bromide  process,  and  I  am 
certain  he  will  be  pleased  to  be  so  assured. 

With  the  view  of  infusing  a  little  life  into  the  photographic  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  British  Association,  I  would  suggest  that  those  who 
have  any  new  processes,  or  modifications  or  improvements  upon 
existing  processes,  unpublished,  should  communicate  them  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting.  As  year  after  year  passes  away,  one  misses 
more  than  ever  our  good  old  friend  M.  Claudet,  who  took  such  a 
fatherly  interest  in  our  art-science  that  it  was  in  his  time  always 
represented  in  the  great  annual  parliament  of  science.  Who  will 
be  M.  Claudet’s  successor  in  this  respect  ? 


CoittcmjiomiT  11  its  s. 

— *■ — 

THE  RELATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  ART. 

[Buildee.] 

The  range  of  photography  as  a  practical  craft  has  never  yet,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  seriously  discussed.  It  is,  however,  of  no  small 
importance  to  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  limit  of  that  range.  The 
question  is,  in  fact,  how  far  may  art  be,  now  or  hereafter,  superseded 
by  a  mechanical  process.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  deeply  this 
problem  affects  the  future  of  all  branches  of  art.  Nor  is  the  subject 
one  that  relates  to  the  fine  arts  alone.  It  comes  home  to  the  practical 
craft  of  the  builder.  In  the  education  of  the  architect  much  weight  is 
laid,  and  properly  laid,  upon  the  actual  admeasurement  of  every  detail 
by  the  student.  He  is  to  jump  at  nothing.  Now,  the  great  triumph 
achieved  by  the  application  of  science  to  geodesic  operations  consists  in 
the  facility  given  to  the  surveyor  by  the  substitution  of  angular  for 
linear  measurement.  The  practicability  of  producing,  at  any  feasible 
cost,  such  a  map  of  a  country  as  that  provided  by  our  Ordnance  Survey 
depends  implicitly  upon  the  adoption  of  a  trigonometric  process.  Any 
invention,  therefore,  that  by  optic  means  could  supersede  the  toilsome 
procedure  of  architectural  measurements  would  be  likely  to  effect  a 
revolution  in  the  practice  of  the  draughtsman,  if  it  proved  to  be  as 
accurate  as  the  box  sextant  and  the  prismatic  compass.  We  propose  to 
inquire  how  far  photography  is  to  be  relied  on  as  a  substitute  either  for 
the  fancy  of  the  artist  or  the  toil  of  the  architectural  draughtsman. 

The  phenomena  of  microscopic  enlargement  are  well  known.  The 
process  is  perfectly  intelligible.  The  rays  of  light  which  proceed  from 
the  surface  of  the  object  regarded  through  the  lens  are  so  refracted  by 
passing  through  that  medium  as  to  enter  the  eye  at  distorted  angles, 
and  the  result  is  the  apparent  extension  of  the  surface  viewed.  With 
this  visual  enlargement  is  necessarily  connected  a  corresponding  diminu¬ 
tion  of  light.  So  inflexibly  is  this  the  case,-  that  it  is  necessary  to 
throw,  by  means  of  a  separate  lens  or  concave  mirror,  a  large  quantity 
of  additional  light  on  any  object  that  it  is  wished  highly  to  magnify. 
It  would  otherwise  be  so  dark  as  to  be  invisible  under  the  microscope. 

In  the  use  of  the  camera  in  photography  occurs  the  converse  of  the 
operation  of  the  microscope.  The  rays  of  light  from  the  entire  surface 
of  the  object  focussed  by  the  lens  are  made  to  converge  on  a  much 
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smaller  area.  The  illumination  thus  obtained  is  intense,  although 
some  light  is  lost  in  the  passage.  But  the  chemical  or  photographic 
energy  of  the  refracted  light  is  not  possessed  by  the  entire  pencil  of 
rays.  It  resides  in  the  blue  portion  of  the  spectrum  alone  ;  or,  rather, 
in  those  invisible  lines  that  accompany  and  overlap  that  blue  portion. 
A  compensation  is  thus  provided,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  brilliancy  of  the  concentrated  light.  All  the  light  is  brought 
to  a  focus,  but  only  a  certain  portion  of  it— considerably  less,  we  may 
say,  than  a  third  part — produces  any  permanent  effect  on  the  chemical 
condition  of  the  preparation  that  is  to  form  the  negative  picture. 
Without  this  accidental  compensation  it  would  be  impossible  for  photo¬ 
graphs  to  be  produced  bearing  less  distinct  marks  of  artificial  optical 
action  than  in  the  case  of  objects  magnified  by  the  microscope. 

The  image  which  the  converging  actinic  rays  produce  upon  the 
negative  plate  in  the  camera  is  thus  altogether  different  from  that  which 
would  be  formed  on  the  retina,  if  it  were  placed  in  a  corresponding 
position.  The  rays  to  which  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  are  sensible 
are  inert  on  the  chemically-sensitised  film.  The  rays  which  chemically 
affect  the  latter  are  insensible  to  the  eye  ;  yet  so  closely  analogous,  or 
rather  so  intimately  connected,  are  the  visible  and  the  chemical  lines  of 
force  that  a  permanent,  visible,  approximately  truthful  picture  is 
produced  by  this  invisible  light. 

We  learn,  for  the  present,  the  further  consideration  of  the  optical  or 
geometrical  questions  of  the  refraction  and  subsequent  action  of  the 
actinic  rays,  in  order  to  pursue  the  analysis  of  their  pictorial  result. 

We  must,  however,  remember  those  causes  of  disturbance  and  dis¬ 
tortion  which  are  dependent  on  the  size  and  refractive  power  of  the  lens 
employed.  Such  distortion  varies  according  to  laws  not  difficult  to 
understand.  The  difference  between  the  true  perspective  incidence  of 
the  rays  of  light  on  the  eye  and  the  converging  incidence  of  the  arti¬ 
ficially-refracted  rays  is  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  photographer. 
In  some  of  the  finest  photographs  yet  produced,  such  as  those  taken  by 
Herr  Braun  of  the  marble  sculpture  of  the  Vatican,  or  those  of  Grecian 
temples  and  ruins  taken  by  M.  des  Granges,  the  optical  distortion  is 
painfully  apparent.  A  heroic  figure  Avhich,  in  the  portions  which 
occupy  the  plane  of  proper  distance,  is  represented  with  a  truth  that 
mocks  the  very  gleam  of  the  marble,  stretches  toward  the  spectator  a 
hand  that  only  resembles  the  monstrous  foot  under  the  shadow  of 
which  the  fabled  Arimaspian  sheltered  his  slumbers  from  the  vertical 
sun.  Lofty  columns,  on  either  side  of  the  centre  of  the  picture,  curve 
and  bow  towards  the  perpendicular  so  as  to  emulate  the  arc  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.  But  this  is  not  the  difficulty  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concei’ned.  By  the  use  of  a  lens  of  large  diameter  and  moderate 
refractive  power,  combined  with  a  diaphragm  that  cuts  off  the  rays  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  centre,  and  by  judicious  choice  of  standpoint, 
the  extreme  distortion  may  be,  to  a  great  extent,  avoided.  There  will, 
of  course,  always  be  a  mathematical  distortion  when  the  object  photo¬ 
graphed  presents  any  but  a  plane  surface,  and  accurate  measurements 
from  an  image  taken  in  the  camera  must  not,  in  consequence,  be  expected ; 
but  by  skill  and  costly  apparatus  the  distortion  of  which  we  speak  may 
almost  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  imperceptible  error. 

But  even  if  we  assume  that  these  causes  of  error  may  be  eliminated  or 
compensated,  and  that  we  have  a  camera  of  size  and  power  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  living  form  almost  as  if  it  was  a  picture  or  an  object  lying 
in  a  plane,  we  yet  shall  find  that  certain  serious  defects  are  inseparable 
from  any  process  of  optically  magnifying  or  diminishing  an  object  by  the 
use  of  a  lens. 

The  image  which  the  actinic  rays  produce  on  the  negative  plate  exhi¬ 
bits  three  very  distinct  qualities.  We  may  regard  it  with  reference  to 
its  outline  or  contour,  with  reference  to  its  chiaroscuro ,  or  masses  of 
light  and  shade  (which  have  to  represent  both  natural  light  and  shade 
and  the  concurrent  effect  of  colour),  and  with  reference  to  its  surface  or 
apparent  texture.  In  each  of  these  elements,  where  the  size  of  the 
object  is  altered  in  the  photograph,  there  is  a  material  and  irreconcilable 
difference  between  the  image  produced  mechanically  by  the  lens,  and 
either  the  aspect  of  the  natural  object  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  representation  of  that  object  on  the  other  hand,  by  competent  art. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  third  quality  to  which  we  referred— that  of 
surface  or  apparent  texture.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  pictorial 
importance.  We  must  recal  the  remarks  which  we  made  on  this 
subject  in  a  recent  number  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  show¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  tint  or  proportion  of  light  and  shade 
as  the  pattern,  or  apparent  texture  of  the  surface,  that  gives  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  We  can¬ 
not  think  of  a  more  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  lucid,  instance 
than  that  before  suggested,  of  the  mixture  of  given  quantities  of  black 
and  white  fibre  in  threads,  twills,  or  checks.  Varying  from  the 
microscopic  finish  of  enamel — from  the  delicacy  of  the  petals  of  a  flower, 
or  of  the  most  exquisite  human  skin  in  early  youth,  to  the  roughness  of 
canvas,  of  bark,  or  of  hammer-dressed  stone  or  weather-worn  rock — the 
surface  texture  has  as  much  influence  in  determining  the  idea  which  the 
mind  forms  of  the  nature  of  an  object  as  form  itself — often  more  so.  A 
face,  however  beautiful  in  form,  loses  all  power  to  charm  if  the  com¬ 
plexion  be  cadaverous,  jaundiced,  or  spotted.  Every  sculptor  knows 
what  is  the  effect  of  the  appearance  of  the  blue  stains  in  marble  if  they 
occur  on  the  surface  of  his  work.  Roubiliac  made  a  practice  of  destroy¬ 
ing  any  statue  on  which  he  was  engaged,  however  far  advanced,  if  a 


stain  appeared  in  an  important  place.  Our  readers  may  remember  a 
French  female  statue  in  the  international  Exhibition  at  .South  Kensing- 
ton  from  which  the  eye  is  instinctively  averted  as  from  a  plague-stricken 
object,  from  the  fact  that  the  face  is  absolutely  riddled  with  blue  Btains. 
In  the  mechanical  reduction,  by  means  of  the  lens,  of  the  shaded  and 
coloured  surface  of  the  objects  represented,  we  have  in  some  cases  a 
change  effected  in  their  apparent  texture  which  it  is  the  especial 
study  of  the  engraver  to  avoid.  That  artist,  indeed,  represents  blend¬ 
ing  and  modulated  shades  by  a  delicate  diaper  of  black  and  white ;  but 
he  does  so  of  purpose  and  under  the  guidance,  in  cases  of  excellence,  of 
a  sure  and  subtle  instinct.  He  does  not  represent  a  satin  or  a  velvet' bv 
a  process  at  all  akin  to  that  of  photography.  Neither  does  the  painter. 
The  artist — we  speak  of  the  thoroughly  accomplished  artist — gives  to  his 
work  tbe  effects  of  the  texture  which  he  wishes  to  represent.  He  does 
so  by  methods  which  he  could  not  fully  describe,  but  ths  secret  of  which 
is  that  he  reproduces  in  his  work  the  general  effect  produced  on  his  own 
eye  by  the  material  he  copies.  He  is  not  concerned  with  the  optical 
process.  He  does  not  give  hair  for  hair  and  line  for  line.  He  grasps 
the  idea  of  texture,  and,  by  something  akin  to  creative  power,  impresses 
that  idea  on  canvas  or  on  marble.  It  is  only  in  his  earliest  stages  in  the 
very  rudiments  of  art  that  man  seeks  to  reflect  as  does  a  mirror. 

Now,  when  the  artist  who  produced  the  original  object  has  been  Nature 
herself — when  she  has  clothed  her  work  with  an  appropriate  surface 
texture — a  mere  mechanical  reduction  of  the  scale  must  altogether  alter 
the  pictorial  effect.  We  can  see  this  most  distinctly  in  the  hair  and  in 
the  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  and  beard.  The  physiognomic  effect  of  their 
mammalian  attributes  is  highly  characteristic.  At  a  distance  exceeding 
three  times  the  height  of  a  human  figure  the  individuality  of  distinct 
hairs  is  lost.  The  eyelash  is  visible  only  as  a  shadow.  The  hair  is  seen 
as  a  mass — whether  of  crisp  or  of  hyacinthine  curls,  of  tangled  and  dis¬ 
hevelled  locks,  or  of  harsh  and  stiff  wiry  fur.  These  distinct  effects  are, 
or  have  been,  adequately  represented  by  art ;  but  it  has  not  been  done, 
except  in  certain  rare  cases  of  Japanese  art,  by  any  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  individual  hairs.  The  result  of  such  an  attempt  is  to  destroy  pic¬ 
torial  effect.  But  the  camera  can  only  delineate  hair  by  hair,  however 
reduced  be  the  scale.  Thus,  the  effect  is  often  that  of  a  blur.  Some¬ 
times  the  hair  may  lend  itself  to  the  reflection  of  not  unpicturesque 
masses;  but  almost  always  there  is  an  unnatural  rigidity,  if  carefully 
examined.  The  shadow  thrown  by  well-arranged  masses  may  be  such 
as  to  compensate  to  some  degree  for  the  poverty  induced  by  minute 
accuracy  of  detail.  But  the  shade  which  nature  gives  to  the  upper  eye¬ 
lid,  which  is  always  exaggerated  by  the  artist,  and  on  which  the  vivacity 
of  the  graphic  or  plastic  representation  of  a  face  chiefly  depends,  is 
frittered  away  by  the  faithful  detail  presented  by  the  camera  on  a  re¬ 
duced  scale.  When  we  consider  that  to  this  defect  in  delineation  are 
added  a  partial  effacement  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  due  to  the  reflective 
glaze  of  its  surface  as  well  as  to  the  blue  contained  in  the  white,  and 
the  exaggei-ated  shade  on  the  under  eyelid,  due  to  reduction  in  size,  we 
can  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  for  the  reasons  which  render  the  photographic 
i-epresentation  of  the  eye  almost  always  more  or  less  of  a  failure. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  analysis  in  speaking  of  the  apparent  surface, 
or  texture ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  question  of  contour  and  that  of 
chiaroscuro  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  former  quality  that  it 
is  difficult  to  treat  of  either  alone.  Again :  the  actinic  effect  of  a  surface 
is  a  very  different  matter  from  its  optical  or  pictorial  effect.  Certain 
glazed  surfaces  altogether  refuse  to  lend  themselves  to  clear  reproduction 
by  the  camera.  Something  of  this  may  be  seen,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
eye.  The  most  striking  example  we  can  quote  is  that  of  the  lustred 
majolica  of  Gubbio.  The  photograph  of  a  plate  adorned  with  highly- 
prized  enamel,  which  may  have  cost  a  hundred  guineas,  is  only  a  hope¬ 
less  smudge.  The  actinic  condition  of  a  surface  is  by  no  means  identical 
with  its  physical  condition.  Thus  equally  polished  surfaces  of  marble, 
of  ivory,  and  of  china,  give  thoroughly  different  images  under  the  camera. 
But  we  repeat  that,  even  apart  from  this  chemical  difficulty,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  apparent  texture  produced  by  reduction  by  a  lens  is  often  such 
as  to  alter  altogether  one  of  the  most  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
object  represented. 

In  what  we  may  call,  rather  by  way  of  illustration  than  of  definition, 
the  foreshortening  of  chiaroscuro,  which  is  effected  by  the  camera,  the 
effect  is  often  remarkably  fine.  It  is  to  this  power,  and  to  the  clearing 
tones  produced  by  the  metallic  salts  employed,  that  the  chief  admiration 
excited  by  photography  is  due.  Striking  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
are  produced  within  distances  far  less  than  can  often  be  obtained  in 
nature.  But  the  change  from  brilliancy  to  gloom,  in  however  brief  a 
space,  is  always  delicately  graded.  It  is  difficult  for  human  art  to  effect 
anything  so  subtle  as  these  gradations  of  the  camera.  Here  lies  what 
we  may  call  the  artistic  merit  of  photography.  It  exaggerates  light  and 
shade ;  but  it  does  so  with  an  entii’e  freedom  from  abrupt  contrast,  and 
thus  from  either  harshness  or  poverty.  No  human  touch  can,  in  this 
respect,  vie  with  the  artistic  power  of  the  solar  pencil. 

In  representation  of  texture,  then,  photography  must  often  be  at  fault, 
excepting  when  it  represents  an  object  of  its  natural  size.  In  the  effects 
of  chiaroscuro,  on  the  contrary,  the  power  obtained  by  the  camera  far 
exceeds  that  which  the  artist  can  hope  to  produce.  But  this  power  is 
far  from  being  readily  manageable.  The  camera  has  no  taste — no 
imagination.  It  produces  its  brilliant  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  in 
total  disregard  of  their  artistic  effect.  Thus,  in  representing  the  human 
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face,  it  may  either  flatter  or  the  reverse,  in  a  manner  with  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  deal.  The  intensified  shadow  generally  gives 
precision,  energy,  and  often  dignity,  to  the  nose.  The  sharp  precision 
of  outline,  in  which  slight  irregularities  are  lost,  the  deep  shadow  thrown, 
by  the  nostril,  the  clear  definition  of  the  alse,  are  such  as  often  to  make 
this  feature  in  a  photograph  far  more  beautiful  than  is  the  case  in  life. 
But  the  same  cause  that  gives  this  artistic  shadow  to  the  nose  converts 
the  upper  lip  into  a  black  stain,  and  usually  obliterates  the  most  tell¬ 
tale  line  in  the  whole  countenance,  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  lips. 
Again :  the  under  lip  and  the  under  eyelid  are  distorted  by  a  condensed 
shadow,  and  the  most  fugitive,  most  delicate,  and  most  expressive  trait 
of  the  entire  countenance,  the  almost  imperceptible  modelling  of  the  trait 
between  the  nostril  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  is  almost  always  utterly 
intractable  by  the  lens.  Good  effects  have  been  produced  by  such  an 
incidence  of  light  as  to  show  the  upper  lip,  and  the  line  which  parts  the 
lips  ;  but,  in  these  cases,  an  ugly  compensation  is  afforded  by  the  deep 
and  ghastly  shadow  thrown  by  the  trait  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 

There  remains  for  investigation  the  subject  of  outline  or  contour,  or 
what  is  technically  spoken  of  as  drawing.  On  this  subject  photography 
has  thrown  a  new  and  most  important  light.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
considerations  above  mentioned  as  affecting  texture  and  shade  do  not 
apply  to  pure  contour.  We  may  refer  to  the  drawings  of  Moritz 
Retsch,  or  to  the  original  rough  sketches  of  John  Leech,  as  instances  of 
the  most  perfect  delineation  of  outline,  undisguised  by  any  attempt  at 
colour  or  chiaroscuro .  The  question  has  arisen,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
one  easy  to  solve,  whether  the  laws  of  beautiful  contour  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  scale.  Would  a  perfectly-proportioned  human  figure,  if  drawn 
in  outline  of  the  natural  size,  be  properly  represented  by  the  mechanical 
reduction  of  that  outline  to,  let  us  say,  an  inch  in  height  ?  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  subtle  delicacy,  and  of  no  slight  importance.  it  is 
tolerably  evident,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  fact  in  the  converse 
case.  If  we  wish  to  increase  the  size  of  a  figure  from  the  natural  to 
the  gigantic  the  proportions  must  be  varied.  This  results  from  the 
laws  of  perspective.  It  is  intimated,  although  not  distinctly  expressed, 
in  the  Trattate  di  Pittura  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci.  It  is  very  closely 
connected  with  another  consideration,  namely,  that  of  the  point  of  view 
from  which  a  statue  or  a  picture  can  be  seen  to  most  advantage.  The 
more  careful  is  our  study  of  the  antique  the  more  evident  is  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  artists  contemplated  the  position  to  be  occupied  by 
their  works  as  an  essential  element  in  their  design.  In  modern  sculp¬ 
ture,  at  least  in  this  country,  the  primary  element  of  illumination  is 
altogether  disregarded.  The  result  is  often  total  confusion.  But  it  is 
clear,  both  from  classic  literature  and  from  the  peculiarities  of  all  un¬ 
doubted  antique  work,  that  the  artists  not  only  wrought  under  the 
illumination  by  which  their  work  was  to  be  viewed",  but  further  so 
wrought  as  to  render  their  statues  most  perfect  in  their  effect  when  re¬ 
garded  from  a  definite  and  limited  standpoint.  It  is  difficult  to  cite 
any  fine  antique,  except  the  Venus  de  Medici,  in  which  the  two  sides 
of  the  face  are  accurately  alike,  and  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  Venus 
which  tend  to  the  idea  that  the  statue  was  intended  for  a  piece  of 
chamber  sculpture — for  an  object  not  of  worship,  but  of  luxury. 

We  think  it  must  be  evident  from  the  above  observations  that  photo¬ 
graphy,  while  capable  of  rendering  good  service  to  the  artist,  can  never 
displace  the  intelligent  toil  of  the  hand  of  man.  It  is  not  alone  that 
great  cost  and  great  labour  are  requisite  to  produce  really  excellent 
photographs  ;  it  is  not  alone  that  a  good  and  a  bad  photograph  differ  as 
much  as  a  good  and  a  bad  painting ;  but  there  are  inherent  difficulties 
and  defects  in  the  action  of  the  camera  which  the  true  artist 
instinctively  avoids.  For  memoranda  of  a  known  object  under  a  special 
aspect  the  use  of  the  camera  is  of  the  greatest  value.  But  it  is  as  fur¬ 
nishing  the  note  and  hint  for  the  artist.  We  are  speaking  here  of  por¬ 
traiture  chiefly,  not  as  in  itself  a  work  of  art.  Again  :  exquisite 
glimpses  of  nature  may  be  at  times  petrified  into  durable  beauty  in  the 
camera.  Even  the  flitting  clouds  and  the  breaking  spray  have  been 
seized  by  an  instantaneous  magic;  and  trees  limned  without  even  a 
shiver  to  slur  the  outline  of  their  foliage.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  photographs,  however  pictorial,  are  not — or  but  very  rarely— 
pictures.  They  may  be  bits  cut  out  of  the  landscape,  it  is  true,  but  in 
this  very  fact  lies  concealed  not  only  a  defect  but  a  danger.  We  have 
seen  something,  and  fear  we  shall  see  much  more,  of  the  reflex  effect  of 
photography  on  art.  When  the  artist  sees  how  nature  is  reflected  in 
the  mirror  or  in  the  camera,  and  when  he  hears  on  all  sides  from  those 
uncultured  in  art  how  beautiful  such  a  reflection,  is,  there  is  a  great 
danger  lest  he  should  strive  to  copy  it.  Not  unfrequently  he  has  done 
so.  _  In  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  when  illustrated  by  por¬ 
traits,  the  evil  effect  of  the  carte  de  visite  is  often  too  apparent.  We 
see  woodcuts  of— -we  need  not  recognise  the  subjects,  but  we  do  see  that 
they  are  taken  from  photographs.  Most  of  the  defects  and  none  of  the 
beauty  of  the  sun  pictures  are  thus  magnified  and  perpetuated,  and  a 
new  chamber  of  horrors  is  added  to  the  gallery  of  cheap  illustration. 

It  will  be  very  evident  from  what  we  have  said  that  the  rules  of 
architectural  draughtsmanship  are  not  to  be  modified  by  the  introduction 
of  the  camera.  The  proper  use  of  photography  by  the  portrait  painter 
and  by  the  architectural  draughtsman  varies  in  this  respect.  In  the 
former  case  a  precise  delineation,  within  certain  limits  of  error,  is 
attained,  which  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  artist  if  he  avoids  the 
above-described  causes  of  pictorial  bad  effect.  In  the  latter,  evidence 


of  the  general  effect  of  a  building,  and  even  of  the  exact  character  and 
state  of  the  building  material  employed,  is  obtained  and  put  on  record, 
while  for  accuracy  of  plan  and  of  detail  the  draughtsman  must  have 
recourse  to  the  time-honoured  method  of  absolute  measurement.  In 
either  case  photography  is  at  once  reliable  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
capricious  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  It  is  the  most  valuable  servant 
of  which  the  artist  can  avail  himself,  but  becomes  the  most  dangerous 
and  destructive  of  masters. 

- - — 
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How  to  Blacken  the  Inside  and  to  Stain  the  Outside  of  a 

Camera. —How  to  Mount  Prints  Upon  Thin  Paper  Without 

Cockling  the  Margin.  —  M.  Cartaut’s  Processes  and  Dodges 

in  Printing.— The  New  Wet  Collodio- Albumen  Process. 

As  I  was  crossing  the  Place  at  Redon  the  other  day,  on  my  way  to  the 
cabinet-maker,  speculating  on  the  best  means  to  employ  for  blackening 
the  inside  of  a  new  camera  which  he  had  just  made  for  me,  I  ran  full 
tilt  against  my  friend,  M.  le  Chevalier,  the  artist.  After  the  usual 
salutations  on  both  sides—  ‘ £  Comment  allez-vous  ?”  “  Comment  q a  va?” 

*  ‘  Vous  allez  bien  ?”  “  Tant  mieux,  ”  &e. ,  &e. ,  followed  pressing  inquiries 

respecting  the  health  of  each  individual  member  of  each  family  sepa¬ 
rately,  according  to  the  polite  fashion  of  my  French  friends.  An 
Englishman  would  simply  say  “How  de-do  ?  What  atrocious  weather  •” 
My  friend  invited  me  to  go  home  with  him  at  once,  in  order  to  see  how 
nicely  he  had  blackened  a  piece  of  wood  carving  upon  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  made  it  look  exactly  like  ebony.  This  was  the  very  thing 
I  wanted  to  know  how  to  do ;  so  we  took  the  cabinet-maker  by  the  way, 
fetched  my  new  camera  with  the  carved  sliding  front  —  which,  be  it 
understood,  is  made  of  walnut— adjourned  to  my  friend’s  atelier,  and 
operated  upon  it  at  once.  First,  we  brushed  all  over  it  inside  a  solution 
or  infusion  of  nut  galls  and  logwood,  and  when  this  was  dry  brushed 
over  it  in  the  same  way  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  result  was 
a  capital  black  stain,  which,  when  dry,  took  pretty  much  the  same 
colour  as  what  it  really  was,  viz.,  writing  ink — that  is  to  say,  it  dried 
quite  matt  and.  of  a  bluish-black  tint.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  blue¬ 
ness  I  was  advised  to  let  it  dry  thoroughly  during  the  night,  and  then 
oil  it  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  linseed  oil  to  two  parts  of  turpen¬ 
tine.  The  plan  answered  capitally,  and  I  recommend  it  as  a  great  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  glue  and  soot,  or  spirit  varnish  and  lampblack 
which,  camera-makers  commonly  employ,  because  it  is  a  black  stain, 
and  not  a  black  paint  or  gritty  compound  spread  upon  the  wood,  and 
which  is  rubbed  off  more  or  less  whenever  you  wipe  out  the  dust  from 
the  inside  of  the  camera. 

The  next  job  was  to  stain  the  exterior  so  as  to  make  it  look  like 
very  old  wood,  and  here  we  succeeded  equally  well  by  simply  rubbing 
it  over  with  a  flannel  dipped  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  dark  colour  this  imparts  at  once.  Even  deal  is 
much  improved  in  colour  by  this  treatment,  and  chestnut  is  made  to  look 
quite  respectable,  although  the  commonest  of  woods  here.  As  soon  as 
the  wood  is  dry  you  oil  it,  and  then  either  rub  it  with  furniture  paste, 
containing  wax  and  turpentine,  or,  better  still,  French  polish  it.  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  French  polish,  for  it  is  a  capital  protection  to  the 
wood  against  rain. 

Many  of  my  readers  are,  no  doubt,  up  to  these  and  a  hundred  other 
similar  useful  dodges,  but  some  of  them  may  gather,  as  I  did  myself,  a 
useful  hint  as  to  the  treatment  of  home-made  apparatus  and  models. 

Talking  of  dodges  reminds  me  of  another  which  I  have  just  learnt 
and  which  I  am  sure  will  delight  many  of  my  readers  as  much  as  it  has 
done  myself ;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  the  solution  of  a  very  troublesome 
problem  which  has  puzzled  many  of  us  for  years,  viz.,  how  to  mount 
prints  in  a  scrap  book  upon  paper  or  thin  cardboard  without  cockling 
the  edges  of  the  mount.  Some  months  ago  I  recommended  a  way  of 
doing  this,  which  was  as  follows  First  you  brush  over  the  back  of 
the  print  some  plain,  collodion,  so  as  to  make  it  proof  against  oil  and 
varnish  ;  then  you  brush  a  peculiar  kind  of  varnish  over  it,  and  stick  it 
at  once  to  the  page  of  the  scrap-book.  It  will  dry  without  cockling  in 
the  least,  and  the  print,  so  far  as  my  present  experience  goes,  remains 
firmly  attached,  and  does  not  come  off  as  when  india-rubber  solution  is 
employed.  But  the  plan  which  I  am  going  to  describe  is  much  better 
than  this,  and  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  my  friend  M.  Cartaut,  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  staff  at  Rennes.  That  prince  of  French  amateur 
photographers  called  on  me  a  day  or  two  ago  with  two  magnificent 
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albums  under  his  arm,  containing  some  hundreds  of  views,  of  the  cabinet 
or  half -plate  size,  which  he  took  during  a  six  months’  tour  in  Italy  just 
before  the  war.  It  was  a  glorious  collection  of  photographs  ;  but  my 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  perfection  with  which  they 
were  mounted,  each  in  the  centre  of  a  large  sheet  of  very  thin  cardboard, 
upon  which  they  lay  as  flat  and  even  as  if  it  had  been  a  slab  of  marble 
or  a  sheet  of  thick  millboard.  The  way  in  which  this  was  done  is  as 
follows  : — 

Take  a  deal  board  about  an  inch  smaller  each  way  than  the  largest 
sheet  of  thin  drawing  paper  which  you  can  procure — say  three  feet  by 
two.  Wet  the  paper,  lay  it  upon  the  board,  then  turn  down  the  edges 
and  gum  them  to  the  edges  and  back  of  the  board.  When  the  paper 
dries  it  will  be  stretched  as  flat  as  a  drum.  Now  take  your  prints,  all 
ready  trimmed  for  mounting,  and  put  them  into  a  dish  of  water. 
Remove  them,  one  at  a  time,  dry  them  slightly  between  cloths  or 
blotting-paper,  brush  the  back  over  with  strong  paste  very  thinly,  and 
mount  them  side  by  side  and  edge  to  edge  upon  the  large  sheet  of  paper 
which  has  been  strained  upon  the  board.  When  dry  they  will  all  lie 
quite  flat.  Now  cut  them  off  the  board  either  with  a  penknife  or 
scissors,  and  mount  them  at  once,  by  their  edges  only ,  in  the  scrap-book. 
The  pages  of  the  scrap-book  will,  of  course,  not  cockle,  and  the  result 
will  be  worth  all  the  trouble  it  has  given  you  to  accomplish. 

M.  Cartaut  works  by  the  collodio-albumen  process  ;  but  his  prints — 
which  are  very  beautiful  indeed,  and  show  exquisite  taste  in  the  choice 
of  subject  and  treatment  as  prints — are  not  a  fair  criterion  of  the  beauty 
of  his  negatives,  for  these  are  generally  sophisticated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  worked  upon  and  “dodged”  in  the  printing.  The  skies 
are  all  painted  out  a  dead  black  up  to  every  outline,  even  round  the 
twigs  of  trees,  and  the  distances  are  shaded  with  washes  of  colour, 
transparent  paper,  &c.  Where  details  are  wanting  in  the  deep  shadows 
they  are  put  in  by  brush,  and  the  white  skies  of  the  print  are  shaded, 
or  natural  clouds  are  printed  in.  All  this  is  done  with  great  taste,  and 
the  result  is  very  beautiful.  ‘ ‘  But  is  it  legitimate  ?  ”  some  of  my  readers 
may  exclaim.  “It  is  not  pure  photography,”  and  so  forth.  To  this  M. 
Cartaut  would  reply — “  What  matter,  so  long  as  the  results  are  pretty  !  ” 
There  is  a  great  temptation  1  admit  to  do  as  he  does,  but  we  must  have 
the  good  sense  and  good  taste  to  know  where  to  stop,  or  the  result 
becomes  ridiculous.  It  is  quite  safe  to  shade  the  distances,  if  they 
require  it,  in  order  to  throw  them  back  and  detach  them  from  foreground 
objects,  and  quite  safe  to  put  in  a  natural  sky  from  a  second  negative, 
if  it  harmonise  with  the  subject  and  does  not  outrage  the  laws  of  light 
and  shade ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  the  policy  of  introducing  figures 
from  other  negatives,  because  it  is  next  to  impossible — perhaps  quite 
impossible — to  do  this  well,  and  if  not  done  well  the  effect  is  barbarous 
and  outrageous  to  the  feelings  of  a  true  artist.  But  we  must  not  be 
content  with  dodges,  or  assume  that  photography  will  always  require 
them.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  it  will  not,  and  that  the  time 
w'ili  come  when  we,  or  our  successors,  shall  be  able  to  do  without  them. 
In  that  hope  let  us  go  on  working  and  experimenting  in  such  new  direc¬ 
tions  as  seem  to  lead  to  progress,  however  slow. 

In  M.  Cartaut’s  mode  of  manipulating  the  collodio-albumen,  or 
Taupenot,  process  he  takes  with  him  on  his  own  tours  about  300  plates 
prepared  in  the  first  stage — that  is  to  say,  with  iodide  of  silver  and 
iodised  albumen;  these  are  insensitive  to  light.  He  excites  them  in 
batches  sufficient  to  last  for  a  few  days,  by  immersion  in  a  nitrate  bath 
and  washing  with  water.  When  dry  they  are  ready  for  the  camera. 
His  exposures  vary  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  He  developes  in  general 
with  acid  pyro.  and  silver,  but  says  that  a  slow  development  with  gallic 
acid  alone  yields  finer  results.  This  is  effected,  whenever  it  is  practi¬ 
cable,  by  putting  the  plates  at  night  into  a  bath  of  gallic  acid,  and 
taking  them  out  in  the  morning  fully  developed.  Each  plate  has  a 
separate  dish,  and  rests  with  the  film  downwards  upon  ledges  at  the 
corners  of  the  dish.  His  plates  will  keep  well  for  a  fortnight  after  ex¬ 
posure,  and  thus  about  every  fortnight  he  has  a  quiet  day’s  work  at  his 
hotel,  exciting  fresh  plates,  and  developing  those  which  have  been 
exposed.  His  nitrate  bath,  which  is  aceto-nitrate,  does  not  work  well 
after  the  second  time,  and  when  it  has  served  twice  he  throws  down  the 
chloride  with  salt  and  makes  a  new  bath.  In  general  his  work  goes  on 
very  uniformly  and  well,  but  now  and  then  his  plates  fog,  and  he  is  in 
the  fogs  at  present  from  one  of  three  causes,  viz.,  either  his  dark  slides 
let  in  light,  or  his  nitrate  of  silver  is  impure,  or  his  albumen,  which  he 
attempts  to  preserve  with  ammonia,  is  in  an  unfit  condition.  Blisters 
do  not  seem  to  annoy  him  in  the  least.  His  printing  is  magnificent, 
and  all  his  tones  exactly  alike,  namely,  a  warm  black.  He  uses  the 
acetate  toning  bath,  and  albumenised  paper,  which  he  procures  at  six 
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francs  per  quire  from  M.  Mayer,  Paris.  I  have  written  for  some  to¬ 
day,  and  am  going  to  try  it.  The  sort  recommended  is  Rive  No.  10. 
When  he  has  a  large  batch  of  plates  to  develope,  the  simplest  way  is  to 
put  each  into  a  dish  with  gallic  acid  overnight,  and  think  no  more 
about  them  until  the  next  morning,  when  they  are  taken  out  done. 
The  dishes  which  one  can  borrow  at  an  inn  will  answer  the  purpose.  It 
is  well  worthy  of  note  the  superiority  which  slow  and  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  gives  over  the  rough-and-ready  method  with  acid  pyro.  and  silver. 
I  know  no  remark  of  M.  Cartaut’s  more  instructive  than  this.  It  is  the 
same  in  all  our  proresses,  and  we  should  distrust  quick  development. 
I  like  the  idea  of  automatic  development  in  a  bath,  which  goes  on 
slowly  whilst  we  are  in  bed  and  asleep.  What  an  immense  saving 
of  time  and  trouble  is  this,  to  say  nothing  of  stained  fingers  !  and  then 
to  get  better  results  !  Cannot  some  inventive  genius  contrive  for  us  a 
nest  of  portable  dishes — say  a  dozen  at  least  ? 

The  great  trouble  with  dry  plate  workers  in  general  is  the  keeping  of 
their  sensitive  plates  before  and  after  exposure.  When  one  is  in  serious 
earnest  in  one’s  work  is  it  safe  to  trust  to  these  keeping  properties  with 
any  dry  process?  For  my  own  part  I  would  rather  use  a  good  wet 
process,  by  which  I  could  excite  my  plates  in  the  morning  and  develope 
them  automatically  during  the  night ;  and  if  in  this  way  extraordinary 
sensitiveness  could  be  gained,  so  much  the  better,  for  one  would  be 
inspired  to  aim  at  a  higher  class  of  subjects.  It  is  just  such  a  wet 
process  as  this  that  I  alluded  to  in  a  recent  letter,  and  I  would  rather 
work  with  it,  and  a  tent  for  developing  my  plates  in,  if  required,  than 
with  any  dry  pi-ocess  that  I  know  of  at  present.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  photography  in  earnest,  when  a  good  negative  must  be  had,  coute  que 
coute,  and  nothing  but  a  good  one  will  answer  the  purpose.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  little  better  than  playing  at  photography,  amusing  and 
seductive  as  that  may  be,  to  trust  to  any  dry  plates  by  any  known 
process  of  preparation.  Those  which  come  the  nearest  to  professional 
requirements  are  collodio-albumen  plates,  as  proved  by  the  general 
practice  of  professionals  who  exhibit  and  sell  their  productions ;  and  the 
advantage  of  this  process  is  that  it  involves  two  sets  of  operations  in 
the  preparation  of  the  plates,  one  of  which  can  be  done  at  home  six 
months  in  advance.  The  instantaneous  wet  albumen  process  to  which  I 
have  alluded  is  of  this  kind,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  modified  collo¬ 
dio-albumen  process.  Should  any  of  my  readers  be  seriously  interested 
in  knowing  all  the  minute  particulars  of  this  process  I  shall  be  happy  to 
teach  him  either  personally  or  by  private  correspondence,  but  despair 
of  being  able  to  make  these  details  readable  or  encouraging  in  print. 
So  far  as  I  can  understand  the  theory  of  this  process,  it  is  given  in  my 
last  communication.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  it : — 

First,  for  studio  work.  A  clean  plate,  without  any  preliminary  film, 
is  coated  with  bromised  collodion,  excited  in  a  strong  nitrate  bath, 
washed  for  about  five  minutes,  and  then  put  into  a  tub  of  water  until 
required  for  use.  When  wanted,  a  deliquescent  albuminous  preservative 
is  poured  over  it,  and  it  is  exposed  at  once  in  the  camera.  The  image 
is  developed  by  the  alkaline  method.  The  whole  series  of  operations 
may  be  completed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  There  need  be  no  intensi¬ 
fying  with  silver,  and  density  is  always  gained  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  The  rapidity  of  these  plates  is  most  surprising. 

Secondly,  for  field  work.  The  plate  having  been  excited  and  washed, 
as  above  described,  is  put  away  to  dry,  and  when  dry  may  be  kept 
indefinitely  always  ready  for  the  next  operation,  which  must  be  done  on 
the  day  when  the  plate  is  exposed.  This  second  operation  consists  in 
pouring  over  the  dry  film  a  deliquescent  albuminous  preservative,  and 
exposing  and  developing  it  during  the  day,  and  whilst  still  wet.  The 
best  plan  will  be  to  perform  these  operations  in  a  very  light  and 
portable  tent,  not  very  far  from  the  spot  whence  the  view  is  taken,  so 
that  an  error  of  exposure,  or  any  accidents  to  cause  failure,  may  be 
known  at  once.  The  plate  may,  however,  be  albumenised  in  the 
morning  and  developed  in  the  evening,  since  it  will  keep  moist  all  day ; 
but  for  serious  and  certain  work  the  tent  is  preferable.  The  plates  in 
their  dry  state  are  highly  sensitive  to  light,  although  not  nearly  so 
sensitive  as  after  they  have  been  albumenised ;  they  must  not,  therefore, 
be  exposed  to  light. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  this  process,  which  I  honestly  believe  to  be  the 
best  negative  process  known.  The  plates  are  at  least  twice  as  sensitive, 
and  the  results  finer,  than  by  the  common  wet  process,  at  the  same  time 
that  all  the  annoying  peculiarities  of  the  latter  method  are  eliminated. 
I  know  of  no  rational  objection  to  this  new  wet  process,  unless  it  be 
that  it  requires  a  nitrate  bath  about  twice  as  strong  as  that  in  common 
use ;  but  this  obiection  vanishes  when  we  reflect  that  the  actual  amount 
of  silver  consumed  in  the  new  method  is  less  than  in  the  old.  None  is 
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used  in  developing,  and  all  that  clings  to  the  film  on  its  removal  from 
the  bath  goes  into  the  washing  waters,  at  the  same  time  that  the  film 
itself  does  not  contain  more  silver  than  a  common  film.  Silver  is, 
therefore,  economised  instead  of  wasted,  and  the  peculiar  freaks  of  the 
nitrate  bath  have  no  existence. 

The  process  is  a  modification  of  that  which  I  published  in  my  pam- 
phlet  three  years  ago.  It  is  based  on  precisely  the  same  principles,  which 
I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  are  right,  but  it  is  carried  a  stage 
further.  As  for  the  novelty  of  it,  this  is  no  time  to  discuss  that 
question;  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  it  when  the  process  is 
admitted’  to  be  good,  sound,  and  useful.  Then  everyone  who  has  had  a 
hand  in  constructing  it  will  be  entitled  to  his  share  of  credit,  whatever 
that  may  be,  according  to  published  evidence  ;  and  I  think  it  will  then 
appear  that  I  was  the  first  to  recommend  strongly  the  use  of  organified 
washed  films  in  the  wet  collodion  process,  instead  of  films  charged  as 
they  now  are  with  free  nitrate  of  silver.  This  advice  dates  from  at 
least  ten  years  hack,  and  I  have  always  believed  that  for  serious  work 
in  the  field  a  wet  process  of  this  kind  would,  sooner  or  later,  replace  the 
common  methods,  whether  wet  or  dry.  By  serious  work  I  mean  work 
which  must  be  done,  and  well  done,  and  not  the  hit-or-miss  kind  of  work 
which  excites  and  amuses  some  amateurs.  If  some  of  these  gentlemen 
were  compelled  to  return  to  the  spot,  at  their  own  costs  in  time,  money, 
and  trouble  for  every  dry-plate  negative  that  turned  out  a  failure  from 
any  cause,  they  would  very  quickly  take  no  negatives  at  all  except  such 
as  are  worth  taking,  and  in  taking  them  would  employ  a  tent  and  a 
wet  process.  For  mere  photographic  pastime,  where  the  results,  whether 
good  or  bad,  are  not  a  matter  of  great  importance  or  of  daily  bread, 
the  dry  processes  may  do  well  enough ;  but  any  one  of  these  when  carried 
out  to  perfection,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  certainty  of  good  professional 
work,  involves  a  vast  deal  more  trouble  than  a  wet  process.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  then,  for  professionals,  and  for  serious  workers,  will  lie  between  the 
common  wet  process  and  the  new  wet  one  which  I  now  propose ;  and  it 
will  he  the  same  in  all  its  bearings  whether  work  in  the  studio  or  in  the 
field  be  considered.  For  all  purposes,  without  any  exception,  to  which 
the  common  wet  method  is  now  applied,  this  new  wet  collodio-albumen 
process  challenges  comparison  and  invites  a  trial.  Should  this  com¬ 
parative  trial  prove  to  he  in  favour  of  the  new  method,  our  art  will 
have  advanced  a  stage.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon ,  July  27,  1872. 

- 4 - 

OHLOEO -BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Bolton,  in  a  number  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  which  has  just  reached  me,  asks  that  I  should  try  an 
experiment  which  he  suggests,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  even 
if  silver  be  present  in  excess  in  the  emulsion  that  excess  is  wholly 
removed  by  the  washing,  and  disappears  “before  the  prepared  plate 
reaches  the  preservative.” 

In  answer  to  which  I  would  say  to  Mr.  Bolton  that  it  is  more  usual 
to  prove  one’s  points  by  careful  experiments  of  one’s  own,  clearly 
described,  so  that  if  erroneous  they  can  be  proved  to  be  so,  and  if 
correct,  shall  stand — not  by  suggesting  experiments  for  others  to  try. 

No  one  who  has  used  emulsion  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  can 
entertain  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  “reaches 
the  preservative  ”  or  not,  because  the  preservative  after  such  use  turns 
black  when  exposed  to  light,  if  the  preservative  used  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  blacken  by  exposure  to  light  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  pyrogallic  preservative  does  this  very  conspicuously ;  even  without 
exposure  to  light  the  pyrogallic  mixture  may  turn  dark.  Some  other 
preservatives  act  in  the  same  way,  therefore  there  cannot  be  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  carried  by  the  film  into  the  pre¬ 
servative  bath.  If  the  washing  previous  to  the  preservative  be  sufficient 
to  remove  all  the  free  nitrate  the  plate  does  not  succeed  well,  as  1  have 
very  many  times  stated. 

I  have  never  failed  on  all  proper  occasions  to  express  and  acknowledge 
the  obligations  which  all  dry-plate  photographers  owe  to  Messrs.  Sayce 
and  Bolton  for  their  introduction  of  bromide  emulsions ;  hut  to  argue 
that  the  emulsion  process  has  not  been  very  greatly  improved  since  the 
first  introduction  of  its  comparatively  insensitive  forms  with  bromide 
in  excess  is  to  assume  a  false  position,  and  indicates  that  the  newer 
method  has  not  been  fairly  tried. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Philadelphia,  July  11,  1872. 


CANON  BEECHEY  ON  THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  cannot  but  feel  flattered  by  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Sutton  has  spoken  of  “  Canon  Beechey’s  theory.”  I  never  pretended  to 
a  theory  of  my  own.  I  meant  only  to  reason  on  what  was  being  done 


every  day  by  rule-of-thumb,  viz.,  the  making  use  of  strong  deoxidising 
mixtures— such  as  tannin,  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acid — by  way  of  pre¬ 
servatives. 

Mr,  Sutton,  I  think,  is  quite  right  as  to  the  clearness  being  due  to 
acid,  with  the  silver  in  free  excess.  I  always  add  a  drop  or  two 
of  nitric  acid  to  the  bromised  collodion  before  I  mix  the  silver  in  alcohol 
with  it ;  and  I  do  think  the  excess  of  silver  so  acidified  and  combined 
with  such  preservative  acts  very  much  the  same  as  when  acid  pyro.  or 
sulphate  of  iron  is  employed  on  a  wet  plate  whose  surface  is  covered 
with  free  nitrate  from  the  bath.  I  am  quite  certain  of  the  fact  that 
Wortley  plates  containing  large  excess  of  silver  may  be  put  direct  into 
a  strong  preservative  of  pyro.  and  ale  without  any  washing,  and  he  all 
the  more  sensitive  and  easily  intensified. 

My  theory  (if  such  it  be)  is  that  such  a  preservative  acts  as  an 
accelerator  by  partly  deoxidising  the  free  silver  or  bromide  or  chloride, 
and  so  predisposing  it  to  the  metallic  state  that  the  action  of  light  has 
less  work  to  do,  and  the  developer  less  to  complete  the  change.  I 
think,  also,  that  this  chemical  change  is  attended  by  electrical  excite¬ 
ment,  causing  the  attraction  of  the  metallic  particles  to  the  parts 
affected  by  light. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  chemical  action  in  redeveloping  or  intensify¬ 
ing  is  precisely  the  same.  If  you  add  a  few  drops  of  silver  solution  to 
plain  pyro.  the  decomposition  is  too  rapid— in  fact,  immediate.  The 
addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  acid  retards  the  decomposition,  and  gives 
the  metallic  particles  time  to  assume  their  position  on  the  already 
developed  silver  to  which  their  attraction  disposes  them.  It  is  this 
addition  of  acid  to  the  emulsion  which  so  greatly  affects  the  clearness  on 
the  one  hand,  but  the  slowness  on  the  other,  of  the  dry  plate. 

When  we  make  a  new  bath  for  the  wet  process,  if  we  use  calcined 
nitrate  the  picture  is  very  rapid ;  but  we  generally  get  fog  with  the  first 
lates  at  all  events.  If  we  add  a  single  drop  of  acid  the  fog  vanishes 
ut  the  plates  are  slower,  so  we  generally  try  and  get  a  perfectly  neutral 
film  if  we  want  to  combine  rapidity  with  intensity  without  fog.  I 
think  the  nearer  we  can  get  our  emulsion  to  the  neutral  state  the  more 
rapid  the  plates  will  be  ;  but  then,  if  the  free  silver  be  not  acid  and  the 
pyro  rather  alkaline,  fog  will  ensue. 

Fog  is  nothing  but  a  too  rapid  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
by  which  the  metallic  particles  are  heavily  deposited  without  having 
tirfie  to  follow  the  attraction  of  their  chemical  affinity.  When  I  inten¬ 
sify  a  Wortley  plate  I  never  flood  it  with  any  diluted  acid,  but  simply 
wash  it  and  apply  acid  silver  and  pyro.,  and  I  never  get  fog;  moreover, 
the  less  acid  you  can  use  with  your  silver,  short  of  the  alkaline  state, 
the  more  rapidly  it  will  intensify. 

With  this  ezposA  of  my  ideas,  I  will  only  repeat  the  fact,  that  I  can 
put  a  plate  coated  with  Colonel  Wortley ’s  own  emulsion,  or  one  of  my 
own  making,  with  an  excess  of  ten  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  and  a 
drop  of  nitric  acid  direct,  and  without  any  washing,  into  a  strong  pyro. 
preservative  and  leave  it  there  for  two  minutes,  and  the  resulting 
plate  I  believe  to  be  more  rapid  and  intense  than  when  it  is  pre¬ 
viously  washed.  But  I  thank  Mr.  Sutton,  who  is  a  very  much  better 
chemist  than  I  can  pretend  to  he,  for  treating  my  theory  so  much 
beyond  what  I  fear  it  deserves.  —I  am,  yours,  &e. , 

Worsley  Vicarage,  July  29,  1872.  St.  Vincent  Beechey. 

— - 

THE  SATURATION  OF  COLLODION  WITH  SILVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  that  an  old  fellow-soldier  of  mine  writes  to  you 
complaining  that  his  intellect  is  in  a  state  of  obfuscation  touching  the 
saturation  of  collodion  with  nitrate  of  silver.  I  think  if  you  grant  me 
sufficient  space  I  can  remove  some  of  the  obfuscation  from  his  intellect. 

I  have  made  several  emulsions  and  saturated  them  with  silver,  but 
have  never  used  what  “An  Old  Army  Surgeon”  calls  pure — meaning 
anhydrous — materials  to  make  it  with.  No  collodion  is  ever  made  with 
anhydrous  ether  and  alcohol,  and  were  it  so  it  would  not  be  satisfactory 
for  use. 

“An  Old  Army  Surgeon  ”  says  that  to  speak  of  saturating  a  collodion 
with" nitrate  of  silver  is  to  introduce  a  phrase  of  very  great  indefinite¬ 
ness.  That  would  he  true  did  people  so  speak,  but  the  only  pub¬ 
lished  formula  in  which  saturation  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  recommended 
is  the  one  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  and  by  which  I  work.  In  this 
formula,  let  me  point  out  to  my  old  confrere,  there  is  no  indefiniteness 
whatever.  Colonel  Wortley  has  been  scrupulously  careful  in  giving 
his  formulse  for  the  manufacture  of  plain  collodion  to  specify  exactly 
what  proportion  of  alcohol  -805  and  -S25  are  to  be  used  ;  and,  as  he 
further  indicates  that  alcohol  '825  should  be  used  for  the  solution  of  the 
silver  with  which  the  emulsion  must  be  sensitised,  “An  Old  Army 
Surgeon”  should  have  no  difficulty  in  calculating  to  a  grain  what 
amount  of  silver  such  a  collodion  will  contain  when  saturated  therewith. 

The  amount  of  silver  that  can  he  contained  in  collodions  made  with 
various  proportions  of  alcohol  of  the  above  strengths  can  be  exactly 
calculated  by  anyone  conversant  with  the  rudimentary  principles  of 
emulsion  work.  If,  then,  “An  Old  Army  Surgeon”  will  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  solvent  power  over  nitrate  of  silver  of  the  various 
strengths  of  alcohol  used  by  Colonel  Wortley  in  his  formulae  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  removing  from  his  intellect  the  obfuscation  that 
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has  unfortunately  got  into  it.  This  letter  will  also  give  information  to 
Mr.  Stillman,  who  in  your  Journal  a  fortnight  hack  appeared  to  be 
quite  abroad  on  this  same  subject. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

July  29,  1872.  A  Lieutenant. 

— ♦ — 

KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  SENSITIVE  EMULSION  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  in  a  few  words  to  corroborate  the  statement 
of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  in  last  week’s  edition  of  your  Journal, 
relative  to  the  dry  plates  of  his  production  used  by  me  at  the  Wimble¬ 
don  camp. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  they  were  as  sensitive  as  wet  plates, 
and  as  easily  and  quickly  developed  and  brought  to  the  requisite 
degree  of  intensity.  Some  of  the  plates  I  used  had  been  prepared 
upwards  of  three  mouths,  others  but  a  few  days;  yet  the  results 
obtained  were  uniformly  good,  under  precisely  similar  treatment. 

Next  week  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  your  criticism 
several  specimens  of  the  work  performed,  with  the  necessary  data  as  to 
the  lenses  used,  apertures  of  stops,  and  length  of  exposure. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Walter  G.  Paul. 

22,  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  July  31,  1872. 

— + — 

INSTANTANEOUS  COLLODIO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Noton’s  letter  at  page  357.  I  am 
most  anxious  that  the  process  to  which  he  alludes  should  be  introduced, 
for  I  believe  it  will  turn  out  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  known  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  whether  wet  or  dry,  for  taking  negatives  in  the 
studio,  or  in  the  field,  or  in  the  interior  of  any  building.  I  am  so 
delighted  with  it  that  I  believe  I  shall  never  use  the  common  wet  pro¬ 
cess  again  for  any  serious  work.  An  outline  of  the  process  has  already 
been  sent  to  this  J  ournal  for  publication,  but  as  for  minute  working 
details,  these  are  being  modified  from  week  to  week  as  my  experiments 
proceed,  and  I  defer  their  publication  for  the  present. 

But  as  far  as  I  have  gone  in  this  admirable  process  up  to  the  present 
time,  I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  to  any  gentleman  sincerely  de¬ 
sirous  of  learning  it,  and  willing  to  encounter  bravely  and  perseveringly 
any  little  difficulties  and  failures  which  may  arise  at  starting.  If  any 
such  gentleman  there  be,  let  him  write  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  he 
will  find  my  terms  such  as  I  believe  he  will  accept  at  once.  The  process 
is  now,  perhaps,  as  perfect  as  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  make  it,  but  that 
remains  to  be  seen.  When  the  proper  time  comes  I  will  publish  full 
working  details. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  Thomas  Sutton. 

Redon,  July  27,  1872. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

For  exchange,  an  excellent  thirty-six  inch  bicycle,  cost  £6  10s.,  for  a  really 
good  phantasmagoria  lantern  or  photographic  view  slides. — Address,  W.  L. 
Breare,  Moor-lane,  Burley- in- Wharfedale,  via  Leeds. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Vick. — In  our  next. 

Dr.  D. — Received.  Thanks. 

Registrations. — Next  week. 

W.  H.  Dodds  — -State  what  you  wish  in  exchange. 

B.  Jones. — The  model  has  been  received.  Thanks. 

Erratum. —Page  355,  second  column,  twenty-third  line  from  foot,  in  the 
formula  for  M.  Chardon’s  collodion,  for  “bromide  of  ammonium”  read 
“bromide  of  uranium.” 

J.  Crampton.— With  the  kind  of  light  in  which  you  place  the  sitter  a  good 
effect  ought  to  be  obtained.  Do  not  use  an  old  developer  if  you  wish  to  obtain 
negatives  with  a  rapid  exposure. 

Scot. — You  might  have  observed  from  a  review  in  our  last  number  that  there 
is  a  handbook  of  the  collodio-bromide  process  published  by  Messrs.  Mawson 
and  Swan,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Inquirer. — Up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  we  have  not  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  critically  examining  the  prints  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
nature  of  the  discolouration.  At  first  sight  we  thought  it  was  owing  to  sul¬ 
phide  of  silver,  but  now  think  that  it  may  be  found  to  arise  from  another 
cause. 

F.  W.  B. — The  glass  house  will  prove  to  be  too  short  even  if  you  obtained  a 
set  of  lenses  made  specially  to  suit  it.  We  cannot  advise  you  what  steps  to 
take  in  order  to  get  this  rectified.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  late  to  do  now  what 
you  should  have  done  at  first,  namely,  consult  an  achitect  who  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  the  requirements  of  photographers. 

Tyro  (Witney). — That  the  cause  of  your  failure  arises  from  the  paper  used 
we  have  no  doubt.  We  remember,  when  producing  magic  transparencies 
some  time  ago,  being  a  good  deal  troubled  in  connection  with  the  paper;  but 
one  sample  answered  exceedingly  well.  When  we  next  make  pictures  of 
this  description  we  shall  take  a  careful  note  of  the  behaviour  of  the  various 
kinds  of  paper  used. 


Wm.  Reevie. — Precipitate  theYilver  by  inserting  a  strip  of  copper,  and  then 
redissolve  in  nitric  acid. 

Juvenis. — All  the  silver  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  few  spoilt  prints  in 
your  possession  would  not  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  reducing  it. 

G.  0.  Brown  (Baltimore). — We  give  the  required  addresses  with  pleasure  :  — 
1.  John  Hubbard,  1,  Oxford-street,  London.  2.  Adam  Diston,  Leven,  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland.  3.  F.  York,  87,  Lancaster-road,  Notting-hill,  London. 
Amateur. — There  is  a  description  of  brown  paper  manufactured  for  placing 
under  carpets.  It  is  very  wide,  and  can  be  obtained  in  great  lengths.  This 
will  answer  for  a  background  better  than  if  you  pasted  together  smaller 
sheets. 

W.  H.  F.  (Manchester). — We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  as  that  about  which  you  inquire,  nor  do  we  think  it  probable  that  one 
will  be  formed  in  this  country.  Any  information  we  receive  will  bo  published 
in  the  Journal. 

J.  R.— Your  intensifying  solution  is  too  strong.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever 
for  having  the  pyrogallic  acid  stronger  than  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
If  this  strength  be  exceeded  the  transparency  will  be  in  danger  of  being  too 
heavy  for  the  purpose  required. 

Giacomo. — Few  microphotographs  will  bear  being  examined  by  a  power 
higher  than  a  half-inch.  We  have  one,  however,  that  will  bear  a  two-thirds ; 
but  not  without  showing  the  well-known  granularity  that  characterises  such 
pictures.  We  think  that  if  the  resources  of  albumen  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  microphotographs  were  developed,  an  advance  would  bo  made  as 
regards  more  freedom  from  granularity. 

Yoh.— An  objection  to  your  proposal  to  use  transparencies  executed  by  the 
Woodbury  process  in  lieu  of  stained  glass  for  windows  arises  from  the 
comparatively  small  size  in  which  they  are  produced.  A  good  method  of 
producing  large  transparencies  (is  to  coat  the  glass  plate  with  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion,  and  then  allow  an  enlarged  image,  produced  by  a  magic 
lantern,  to  fall  upon  it  for  two  or  three  minutes,  afterwards  developing  the 
picture.  The  same  can,  of  course,  be  done  by  the  ordinary  wet  process ;  but 
this  necessitates  the_  employment  of  a  very  large  silver  bath,  which  may  be 
inconvenient. 

F.  W.  Turton. — The  backing  can  only  be  safely  dispensed  with  when  the  film 
is  very  dense— much  more  dense  than  is  usually  the  case  with  a  collodio 
bromide  plate.  The  following  is  a  simple  experiment  by  which  tho  value  of 
a  non-actinic backing  will  be  readily  ascertained: — Coat  one  half  of  the  plate 
from  top  to  bottom  with  the  backing,  and  then  exposo  on  any  subject  having 
well-marked  lights  and  shadows,  such,  for  example,  as  a  row  of  dark  trees 
cutting  against  a  bright  sky.  When  tho  picture  is  developed,  it  will  in  all 
probability  be  found  that  the  trees  in  the  backed  half  will  be  crisply  defined, 
while  those  in  the  half  not  treated  will  be  blurred  and  hazy  near  their  edges. 
Received. — K.  de  Roth ;  J.  D.  AVaymouth. 

- ♦ - 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea, — Some  notes  on  the  collodio-bromide  process 
which  Mr.  Lea  had  collected  previous  to  his  leaving  home  have  been 
forwarded  to  us  for  publication.  The  article  in  another  page  will  most 
likely  he  the  last  we  shall  receive  from  our  old  and  able  contributor  for 
a  considerable  period. 

South  London  ' Photographic  Society. — On  Saturday  evening  last 
the  annual  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society  took  place  at  the  residence  of  their  President,  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Statham.  After  partaking  of  the  President’s  hospitality  a  very  pleasant 
evening,  diversified  with  toasts  and  music,  was  spent. 

The  Great  Melbourne  Telescope. — The  splendid  telescope  made  by 
Grubb,  of  Dublin,  at  a  cost  of  £8,000,  for  Melbourne,  has  been  doing 
excellent  work  since  its  erection.  Some  fine  photographs  of  the  moon 
three  inches  in  diameter  have  been  taken,  and  to  appreciate  their  value 
it  must  be  known  that  English  photographs  by  De  la  Rue  have  never 
exceeded  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  are  afterwards 
much  enlarged  in  a  camera. — Liverpool  Courier. 
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HINTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  OUTDOOR 
BACKGROUNDS. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  that  a  photographer 
should  take  a  certain  monument  sharp,  and  quite  ignore  objects  which 
form,  as  it  were,  a  background  to  it.  For  example  :  presume  that  a 
splendid  monument  stands  in  a  square  or  in  front  of  a  house,  the 
latter,  if  properly  delineated,  only  marring  the  beauty  of  the  former. 
In  front  of  the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station  and  Hotel  stands  an 
elegant  Gothic  erection  —  a  restoration  of  the  original  Cross  of 
Charing.  Now,  if  this  cross  be  examined  from  the  street  or  from 
any  of  the  windows  in  the  neighbourhood,  its  delicate  pinnacles  and 
fine  outline  become  lost  against  the  ornate  pile  of  buildings  to  which 
it  forms  the  foreground.  How,  then,  can  it,  or  any  other  ornamental 
erection  situated  in  a  similar  position,  be  photographed  so  as  to 
show  both  its  tout  ensemble  and  tine  details  quite  distinct  from  those 
which  are  found  in  proximity  ?  To  the  solution  of  this  problem  we 
purpose  devoting  this  article. 

When  stereoscopic  photography  is  applied  to  such  a  subject  there 
is  no  difficulty  at  all  involved,  for  by  the  application  of  the  binocular 
principle  a  distinct  element  in  a  view  may  with  the  greatest  ease  be 
picked  out  and  isolated  from  its  surroundings,  no  matter  how  sharply 
it  may  be  delineated;  indeed,  in  pictures  of  this  description  it  is 
desirable  to  have  every  portion  as  sharp  as  possible,  for  the  idea  of 
distance  is  secured  by  other  than  the  atmospheric  effect  so  necessary 
for  this  purpose  in  a  single  or  monocular  picture.  In  a  single  picture 
we  wish  to  have  a  background  for  our  principal  object,  whether  it 
be  the  restored  Cross  of  Charing  or  any  other  object  of  a  similar 
character,  and  a  background  which  shall  be  so  subordinate  to  that 
object  as  not  to  rival  in  the  slightest  degree  its  contour  and  details. 

The  landscape  lenses  employed  in  the  photographing  of  monu¬ 
ments  of  this  kind — that  is,  those  having  much  architectural  detail 
— are  usually  instruments  possessing  such  great  penetrating  power, 
such  depth  of  definition,  that  background  and  principal  figure  will 
be  rendered  equally  sharp  ;  for  that  matter,  this  quality  is  believed 
to  be  a  very  desirable  one  in  any  lens,  which  is  undoubtedly  true  as 
respects  the  majority  of  subjects  to  be  taken  falling  within  the  province 
of  the  photographer. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  background  to  a  subject  such 
as  that  above  indicated  can  be  placed  in  a  subordinate  position  (  we 
do  not  here  countenance  or  recognise  the  method  of  stopping  them 
out  by  painting  on  the  negative  with  opaque  varnish).  One  of  these 
methods  is  exceedingly  suggestive,  and,  if  skilfully  managed,  very 
good.  We  once  saw  it  practically  tested  by  a  photographer  under 
the  following  circumstances : — 

In  a  certain  garden  in  London  there  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  black 
marble  which  had  been  repeatedly  brought  under  the  “  eye  ”  of  the 
camera,  but  always  without  pictorial  success,  on  account  of  the 
close  proximity  of  one  or  two  trees  and  a  brick  house,  which  were 
only  twenty  feet  behind  the  statue,  and  which  invariably  appeared 
in  the  picture  with  a  most  unbecoming  and  undesirable  degree  of 
prominence.  Having  been  consulted  by  the  proprietor,  we  suggested 
that  the  offensive  brick  building  might  be  excluded  from  the  view 
presented  to  the  camera  either  by  placing  a  large  background  of 


uniform  colour  behind  it  or,  still  more  readily,  by  burning  a  quantity 
of  damp  hay  between  the  statue  and  the  house,  the  smoke  from 
which  would  obliterate  the  details  of  the  latter.  This  advice  was 
promptly  acted  upon ;  and  the  wind  being  in  a  favourable  direction — 
that  is,  blowing  from  the  direction  of  the  camera  towards  the  statue 
—-three  heaps  of  litter  were  quickly  raked  together  and  ignited,  these 
being  placed  in  a  line  about  ten  feet  behind  the  statue  and  a  few  feet 
apart.  A  plate  was  now  exposed,  and,  so  fantastical  had  been  the 
gyrations  of  the  smoke  and  so  well  had  it  played  its  part,  that  when 
the  photographer  developed  the  picture  the  statue  stood  out  in  excel¬ 
lent,  nay  brilliant,  definition  on  a  background  upon  which  neither 
trees  or  brick  edifice  were  visible.  The  success  of  the  experiment  was 
most  complete.  In  repeating  this  experiment,  however,  care  must 
be  taken  that  not  a  curl  of  smoke,  even  of  the  most  delicate  kind 
be  allowed  to  obtrude  between  the  camera  and  the  object  being 
photographed,  otherwise  failure  will  be  the  certain  result,  for  smoke 
is  frequently  of  a  highly  intense  actinic  colour. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  statue,  a  monument,  or  a  cross  in  a  public 
or  prominent  position  it  is  very  evident  that  the  evil  to  be  remedied 
cannot  be  cured  by  smoke.  Optical  means  must  be  had  recourse  to, 
and  these  will  only  prove  a  palliative,  not  a  complete  remedy  for  the 
trouble,  as  in  the  case  first  cited. 

As  depth  of  defining  power  is  conferred  upon  a  lens  by  reducing 
the  aperture,  it  follows  that  the  enlargement  of  the  aperture  will 
limit  the  range  of  definition.  When  portrait  lenses  of  large  size  are 
focussed  without  any  diaphragm  on  an  object  at  a  distance  of  say 
twenty  feet,  this  is  so  true  that  objects  at  a  distance  are  altogether 
invisible;  so  thoroughly  out  of  focus  are  they  that  they  have  become 
blended  or  fused  together.  This  is  an  experiment  which  any 
person  possessing  a  large  portrait  lens  may  verify  for  himself.  To 
apply  this  principle  to  the  case  before  us :  when  it  is  desirable  to 
photograph  a  monument  so  that  it  shall  stand  out  in  crisp  definition 
from  its  surroundings,  let  the  photographer  use  a  portrait  lens  of 
large  size,  not  under  four  inches  diameter,  with  proportional  focus, 
and  corrected  to  cover  a  fiat  field;  and  if  the  monument  be  sharply 
focussed  the  edifices  behind  it  will  be  rendered  so  very  indistinct  as 
to  have  their  presence  merely  suggested,  and  thus  serve  as  a  foil  to 
the  sharpness  of  the  principal  feature  in  the  picture.  With  each 
reduction  in  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  by  the  insertion  of  diaphragms, 
the  disparity  in  respect  of  sharpness  between  the  subject  and  the 
background  will  become  less  and  less;  hence,  with  a  large  lens,  any 
degree  of  difference — from  an  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  distant 
features  to  rendering  them  equally  sharp  with  the  principal  subject — 
may  be  obtained  at  will. 


TEA  AS  A  DEVELOPER. 

We  have  just  made  a  curious  experiment  with  a  dry  plate,  the  result 
of  which  appears  to  be  worth  mentioning. 

One  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  sensitive  dry  plates  was  exposed 
late  in  the  evening  to  a  feebly-lit  view.  A  good  exposure  was  given, 
and  the  plate,  after  removal  of  the  backing,  was  plunged  into  a 
rather  singular  developer  made  in  the  following  way  : — A  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  good  tea  was  infused  in  lialf-a-pint  of  hot  water,  the  infusion 
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was  then  strained,  and  a  dose  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  added  equal 
to  that  required  for  an  ounce  of  the  alkaline  pyrogallic  developer. 
The  warm  mixture  was  placed  in  a  dish,  and  the  exposed  plate 
lowered  into  it.  Gradually  and  very  slowly  the  image  appeared, 
until  after  the  lapse  of  about  three  hours  the  maximum  development 
was  obtained.  The  negative,  though  under-exposed,  had  a  fair 
amount  of  detail,  and  altogether  clearly  proved  that  tea  can  be  used 
to  develope  the  image  when  employed  in  the  manner  above  indicated. 

We  by  no  means  venture  to  assert  that  tea  infusion  can  equal 
pyrogallic  acid  in  developing  the  image ;  but  simply  that  it  can  act 
as  a  developer,  and  therefore  may  be  found  useful  under  certain 
circumstances.  For  instance :  if  away  in  the  country  without  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid,  and  unable  to  quickly  obtain  it,  a  good  strong  infusion  of 
tea  may  prove  to  be  a  useful  and  convenient  assistant  (particularly 
when  we  know  a  little  more  about  the  extent  of  its  power  in 
developing  the  image),  and  is  always  to  be  had. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  our  remarks  simply  apply 
to  uranium  plates ;  we  have  not  tried  alkaline  tea  with  any  other, 
and,  therefore,  have  no  warrant  for  making  a  general  statement.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  peculiar  tannin-like  body  known  to  be 
present  in  tea  is  the  agent  which,  in  presence  of  the  alkali,  developes 
the  latent  image ;  but  how  much  of  the  effect  is  due  to  this  substance, 
and  how  much  assistance  is  afforded  by  the  vegetable  extraction,  it 
would  be  difficult  say.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  any  practical  im¬ 
portance  ;  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  know  that  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  tea  infusion  can  act  as  a  feeble  developer  of  the  latent  image 
on  certain  dry  plate  films. 

-  - 

AMERICANS  ABROAD.— IRON  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DRY 

PLATES. 

Many  American  tourists  being  now  in  Europe,  we  have  during  the 
past  week  been  gratified  by  receiving  visits  from  transatlantic 
co-workers.  Chief  among  these  was  Dr.  Towler,  Professor  of  Che¬ 
mistry  in  Geneva  Medical  College,  U.S.,  and  the  author  of  the 
Silver  Sunbeam.  Professor  Towler  has. visited  London  en  route  for 
the  continent,  in  company  with,  or  rather  in  charge  of,  a  number  of 
students  who  are  making  the  “  grand  tour.” 

We  found  Dr.  Towler  to  be  the  hale,  hearty,  genial  gentleman  we 
have  long  conceived  him  to  be  from  the  piquant  articles  he  contri¬ 
buted  to  Humphrey's  Journal — an  American  photographic  journal 
now  non-existent,  and  of  which  for  a  long  period  Professor  Towler 
was  the  respected  editor. 

In  physique  Dr.  Towler  is  an  elderly,  military -looking  gentleman, 
rather  tall  and  slender,  and  having  a  profusion  of  flowing  white  hair, 
with  a  copious  moustache  of  the  same  colour. 

Our  conversation  naturally  turned  first  upon  photographic  litera¬ 
ture,  and  from  that  to  processes  wet  and  dry.  We  find  that  although 
Professor  Towler  carries  dry  plates  with  him  during  his  European 
tour,  he  also  takes  with  him  the  tent  and  paraphernalia  used  in  the 
production  of  wet  negatives,  for,  as  he  says,  notwithstanding  the 
convenience  and  occasional  great  utility  of  dry  plates,  it  is  often  of 
importance  that  one  should  see  what  has  been  obtained  before  leaving 
the  spot. 

The  particular  dry  process  used  by  Dr.  Towler  on  his  travels  is 
the  coffee  process  used  with  an  iron  developer.  He  informed  us 
that  he  had  been  spending  the  morning  with  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
and  that  they  had  exposed  and  developed  several  plates  prepared  by 
the  latter  gentleman.  One  negative  having  been  obtained  by  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  twenty  seconds  when  an  alkaline  pyro.  developer  was  used, 
Dr.  Towler  was  desirous  of  seeing  what  difference  would  be  produced 
by  using  his  own  iron  developer  instead  of  that  mentioned.  The 
difference,  we  were  informed,  was  that  while  a  good  negative  was 
obtained  by  an  exposure  of  twenty  seconds  with  a  developer  of  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid,  an  increase  of  ten  seconds  had  to  be  made  before  the  iron 
developer  of  Dr.  Towler  would  bring  out  the  detail  with  an  equal 
degree  of  force.  The  latter  developer,  we  understand,  contains 
sulphate  of  copper  and  citric  acid  in  addition  to  the  iron. 

We  may  here  insert  a  few  remarks  apropos  of  this  topic.  Some 
months  ago  we  devoted  a  series  of  experiments  to  the  development 


of  some  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  plates  by  means  of  iron.  Knowing 
that  the  preservative  was  composed  of  tannin  and  salicine,  we  started 
with  the  idea  that  a  solvent  for  the  tannate  of  iron  that  would  be 
formed  on  the  application  of  the  ferric  solution  must  be  mixed  up 
with  the  developer.  Selecting  nitric  acid  for  this  purpose  we  varied 
the  proportions  present  in  the  developer  with  each  plate  tried,  in¬ 
creasing  the  quantity  by  very  slow  degrees.  In  order  that  the 
plates  might  be  all  prepared  and  exposed  under  similar  circumstances 
our  trials  were  conducted  in  the  following  manner A  largo  plate! 
having  a  film  of  very  uniform  character,  was  cut  up  into  a  number 
of  small  plates,  and  each  of  these  received  an  exposure  behind  a 
negative,  the  distance  from  the  flame  of  the  gas  and  also  the  time  of 
exposure  being  quite  alike  in  every  case.  An  iron  developer  of  a 
definite  strength  was  then  prepared,  and  a  certain  number  of  drops 
of  diluted  nitric  acid  was  added  to  an  ounce  of  this  developer.  The 
first  transparency  was  exceedingly  dirty,  owing  to  the  precipitation 
of  the  tannate  of  iron.  The  proportion  of  the  acid  in  the  developer 
was  then  increased,  and  another  plate  developed.  This  time  the 
picture  was  somewhat  cleaner.  The  trials  were  then  continued  with 
an  increased  proportion  of  acid  each  time,  the  pictures  at  each  suc¬ 
cessive  experiment  becoming  cleaner  and  cleaner.  At  last  a  result 
was  arrived  at  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  pictures  were 
very  clean  and  bright,  the  tone  also  being  good.  Having  satisfied 
ourselves  that  this  developer  was  really  an  excellent  one  for  urano- 
bromide  plates,  we  continued  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  acid ; 
but  our  very  next  plate  showed  the  immense  importance  of  adhering 
to  a  formula,  and  the  great  influence  the  increase  of  acid  had;  for 
although  the  extra  quantity  of  acid  added  to  the  developer  was 
but  small,  the  picture  remained  invisible.  We  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment,  with  a  similar  result,  and  arrived  at  this  conclusion — that  if 
the  proper  quantity  of  acid  for  the  developer  be  used,  pictures  of 
great  excellence  may  be  obtained  with  perfect  certainty;  but  that  if 
this  proper  quantity  be  exceeded  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  pic¬ 
ture  will  be  obtained,  unless,  probably,  the  exposure  were  much 
increased,  which,  however,  we  did  not  try. 

We  have  thought  that  these  remarks  concerning  our  own  experi¬ 
ments  with  iron  development  might  not  be  out  of  place  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  those  made  by  Colonel  Wortley  and  Dr.  Towler.  Our  main 
object  in  making  them  is  to  show  that  an  iron  developer  which  may 
be  quite  suitable  for  the  coffee  or  other  processes,  in  which  iodide  of 
silver  forms  the  principal  haloid  salt  present,  might  be  unsuited  for 
a  bromide  film  until  it  has  undergone  some  important  modification. 
We  apologise  to  our  American  friend  for  this  digression  from  the 
topic  with  which  we  started.  Dr.  Towler  proceeds  to  Belgium  and 
Germany,  and  he  has  taken  with  him  a  supply  of  urano-bromide 
plates.  We  shall  doubtless  be  apprised  of  his  success  with  them  in 
due  course,  and  also  of  his  experience  of  an  iron  developer  used 
in  connection  with  these  plates. 

We  have  likewise  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  with  which  he  is 
connected,  a  strong  desire  to  exchange  landscape  pictures  with 
photographers  in  this  country.  As  the  most  practical  way  of  giving 
effect  to  this  desire  we  would  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  views  of  scenery  in  the  British  isles  which  they  would  like  to 
exchange  for  views  of  American  scenery  to  send  prints,  on  rollers 
and  unmounted,  to  Mr.  Wallace,  whose  address  is  1130,  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.  Mr.  Wallace  is  an  energetic  gentleman, 
and  we  can  guarantee  a  quick  and,  doubtless,  a  satisfactory  response 
to  those  who  send  their  productions  to  him  for  exchange. 

As  we  hinted  a  fortnight  since,  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea,  has  also  left  home.  We  understand  that  it  is  probable 
he  may  visit  London  en  route  for  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  have 
been  made  aware  that  several  American  men  of  science  and  general 
travellers  are  to  visit  this  country  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two,  proceeding  from  hence  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  then 
passing  on  through  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  Mr.  Lea  may  form  one  of  their  number.  We 
can  predict  for  Mr.  Lea  a  cordial  welcome  when  he  comes,  should 
his  stay  be  of  sufficient  duration  to  become  generally  known. 
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MR.  STILLMAN’S  BROMISED  EMULSION. 

In  our  last  number  Mr.  H.  Cooper  suggested  that  the  recent  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr.  Stillman  on  the  emulsion  process  are  not  conclusive 
as  to  the  value  of  excess  of  bromide  after  the  emulsion  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  in  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver- 
The  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Cooper  is  certainly  strong ;  for  he  holds 
that  when  the  emulsion  experimented  with  contains  excess  of  silver 
in  solution  it  is  by  no  means  easily  “converted”  by  the  addition  of 
even  a  very  large  excess  of  bromide  of  cadmium  added  in  the  state 
of  powder.  Each  particle  of  the  bromide  is  superficially  decomposed ; 
but  the  layer  of  bromide  of  silver  formed  is  held  to  lock  up  the 
soluble  bromide,  and  so  to  greatly  reduce  the  available  amount. 

While  granting  the  truth  of  much  of  the  argument,  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  question  is  largely  one  of  the  degree  of  subdivision  of 
the  soluble  bromide.  If  the  excess  of  silver  present  in  solution  in 
each  ounce  of  the  emulsion  happened  to  be  five  grains  per  ounce — - 
and  this  is  a  high  proportion — it  is  inconceivable  that  this  should  not 
be  converted  unless  the  bromide  was  added  in  extremely  coarse 
powder — so  coarse  that  we  doubt  anyone  possessing  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Stillman  would  be  tempted  to  use  it.  The  five  grains  of  silver 
would  require  little  more  than  its  own  weight  of  crystallised  bromide 
of  cadmium,  or  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  the  salt  actually  added; 
but,  even  if  the  whole  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  stated  to  be 
present  were  actually  in  solution,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  com¬ 
plete  conversion  would  fail  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of  five 
grains  excess  of  the  bromide  of  cadmium,  and  with  frequent  agita¬ 
tion  during  twenty-four  hours.  Moreover,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  bromide  of  cadmium  was  drier,  and  therefore  stronger  than  we 
have  supposed. 

The  question  suggested  by  Mr.  Cooper  is  one  which  can  only  be 
settled  by  the  test  of  experiment,  and  the  particular  mode  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  recommended  by  Mr.  Cooper  appears  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  as  regards  simplicity,  and,  if  carefully  conducted,  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Still¬ 
man,  which  will  be  found  in  another  page.  It  appears  that  the 
writer  has  actually  tested  the  emulsion,  and  satisfied  himself  that  a 
very  well-marked  excess  of  soluble  bromide  is  really  present.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  exalted  sensitiveness 
which  Mr.  Stillman  appears  to  have  obtained  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  presence  of  even  a  large  excess  of  soluble  bromide  in  the 
film  prior  to  washing  and  application  of  the  preservative. 

We  should  have  liked  to  know  whether  the  film  afforded  by  the 
higlily-bromised  emulsion  was  much  more  opaque  than  usual.  Its 
opacity  must  have  been  somewhat  increased,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  some — though  still  a  small  proportion — of  the  increase  in 
sensitiveness  noted  arose  from  the  more  complete  stoppage  of  the 
active  rays  by  the  film.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  backing  for  dry  plates 
is  at  present  a  necessity  ;  but  its  use  simply  indicates  failure  in  the 
production  of  a  really  good  film.  The  allusion  to  this  subject  con¬ 
tained  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  article  above  referred  to  leads  us  to  hope  that 
we  may  soon  hear  the  last  of  the  backing  for  dry  plates. 


HEAD-RESTS  AND  DARK  SLIDES. 

In  a  series  of  articles  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Chute  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  World  (an  American  serial)  on  portrait  photography,  he 
devotes  one  of  them  to  the  head-rest  and  dark  slide.  His  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  method  of  catching  and  saving  the  drainings  of  nitrate 
of  silver  from  the  plate  when  placed  in  the  slide  commend  themselves 
to  the  good  sense  of  every  reader.  The  best  camera  slides  made  in 
this  country  have  a  tolerably  deep  well  or  trough  running  along  the 
bottom  of  the  holder  from  side  to  side,  the  capacity  of  this  being 
sufficient  to  contain  the  drainings  from  several  plates. 

The  best  arrangement  for  this  purpose  that  we  have  seen  was  one 
we  devised  for  the  camera  slide  of  a  friend  five  years  ago.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  channel  or  groove  described  above  as  running  along  the 
bottom,  and  which,  like  all  others  that  we  have  noticed,  was  well 
coated  with  shellac  to  prevent  the  corrosive  fluid  from  acting  on  the 
wood.  A  hole  as  large  as  the  frame  would  admit  of  was  then  cut 


right  through  from  end  to  end  of  the  portion  of  the  frame  below  the 
plate — in  fact,  between  the  bottom  of  the  well  or  channel  just  men¬ 
tioned  and  the  edge  of  the  frame.  Into  this  hole  was  inserted  a 
piece  of  glass  tube  which  extended  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
frame.  A  hole  about  the  size  of  a  pea  was  cut  in  the  centre  of 
the  tube,  and  a  similar  hole  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  channel,  so 
that  when  the  tube  was  pushed  into  its  place  any  liquid  that  was  in 
the  channel  would  flow  into  the  tube,  which  was  closed  at  each  end 
by  a  nicely-fitting  cork.  Neither  the  tube  or  the  cork  projected 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  slide.  Some  loose  pieces  of  sponge,  together 
with  soft  felt,  were  placed  in  the  tube  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  while 
all  the  silver  drainings  must  have  flowed  into  the  tube,  none  could 
again  flow  out,  even  if  the  slide  were  turned  upside  down. 

Following  these  introductory  observations,  we  here  append  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Chute,  beginning  with  those  on  head-rests : — 

“Next  in  importance  to  his  light  is  the  photographer’s  apparatus. 
This  belongs  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work,  but  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  enthusiastic  efforts  for  the  artistic. 

“The  greater  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  the  operator  may 
pose  his  sitters  and  adjust  his  apparatus  the  more  sure  will  be  his 
success. 

“  One  of  the  first  articles  we  take  hold  of  in  making  a  sitting  is  the 
head-rest ;  and  notwithstanding  it  is  the  ‘  thing  ’  of  all  others  that  is 
looked  upon  with  horror  and  dreaded  so  much  by  a  class  of  sitters  who 
associate  the  photographic  operation  with  that  of  dentistry,  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  necessary  items  of  apparatus  in  the  studio,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  from  an  improper  use  of  it,  more  than  anything  else,  that  such  a 
feeling  of  antipathy  has  arisen  against  it. 

“The  old  styles  of  head-rests,  made  apparently  as  light  as  possible, 
possess  but  little  claim  to  be  called  a  rest,  as  the  slightest  pressure  or 
wavering  of  the  head  will  move  the  whole  thing.  It  may  be  claimed  by 
many  that  they  have  always  used  such  rests  and  never  had  any 
trouble.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  understand  why  a  certain  article 
he  has  always  used  and  become  accustomed  to  is  not  as  good  as  any,  or 
as  good  as  the  best,  if  he  has  never  used  any  other.  Of  the  several 
different  styles  of  head-rests  in  the  market  there  is  one  that  stands 
high  above  all  others,  and  in  speaking  of  this  or  any  other  apparatus  I 
may  refer  to  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  do  so  entirely  unsolicited,  and 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  recommend  what  I  consider  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  any  photographer  who  uses  it. 

“  The  Wilson  rest*  fills  the  requirements  of  a  rest  more  fully  than 
any  other  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  sufficiently  firm  to  support  any 
pressure  necessary  to  steady  the  subject,  either  sitting  or  standing. 
The  several  parts  are  easily  adjusted  to  any  form  or  position  of  the 
sitter,  whose  ease  and  comfort  in  being  well  supported  gives  him  confi¬ 
dence,  and  the  success  of  the  operation  is  much  more  sure. 

“  The  back  support  is  a  valuable  feature  of  this  rest.  The  body  needs 
a  support  almost  as  much  as  the  head,  and  unless  the  back  be  resting 
against  the  chair  the  back-rest  is  indispensable.  Without  a  support  for 
the  body,  the  breathing  or  pulsations  will  often  cause  a  movement  that 
communicates  itself  to  the  head,  and  spoils  the  sitting.  With  this  rest 
a  movement  of  this  kind  is  invariably  overcome,  and  a  perfect  sitting 
secured. 

“This  rest  is  another  of  the  useful  appliances  of  photography  that 
has  a  ‘fitness’  for  the  work  to  which  it  is  adapted.  It  is  a  photographer’s 
valuable  assistant,  and  with  those  who  have  plenty  to  do,  and  find  it 
necessary  to  make  every  sitting  a  success,  this  rest  is  indispensable. 

Some  complain  that  it  is  too  heavy,  too  clumsy.  It  may  be  to  some 
little,  weak,  or  sickly  photographer ;  bnt  I  saw  very  few  men  at  the 
convention  last  summer,  of  all  the  hundreds,  that  did  not  look  able 
enough  to  handle  one.  My  experience  has  been  that  it  is  just  what  the 
photographer  needs.  With  this  rest  and  plenty  of  sittings  to  make,  the 
Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bells  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  necessary 
moving  of  the  rest  is  usually  slight,  and  the  effort  very  transient,  just 
sufficient  to  straighten  the  muscles  and  give  them  strength  and  develop¬ 
ment.  When  necessary  to  move  the  rest  from  one  part  of  the  studio  to 
another,  it  can  be  run  on  the  rollers  almost  as  easy  as  a  chair  rims  on 
casters. 

“I  speak  thus  warmly  in  favour  of  this  rest,  not  only  from  its  merits 
in  being  so  well  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  made,  but  because 
I  believe  I  have  been  greatly  benefited,  physically,  by  its  use  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  can  recommend  it  as  better  than  medicine. 

*  The  head-rest  of  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Leeds,  is  known  in  America  by  the  name  of 
the  “Wilson  rest.”— Eds. 
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“  The  next  in  the  order  of  apparatus  is  the  camera.  I  have  no 
particular  choice  as  to  make  or  style,  except  that  I  prefer  a  bellows  box, 
on  account  of  their  usually  working  easier  and  being  much  lighter. 
The  camera  is  an  important  piece  of  apparatus,  and  should  be  kept  in 
good  condition,  so  that  it  may  work  with  ease  and  certainty.  There  is 
one  weak  point,  however,  in  all  the  cameras  I  have  seen  or  used— a 
point  from  which  the  plate-holder  and  the  camera  itself  is  soon  destroyed 
or  rendered  almost  worthless,  our  carpets  and  floors  are  spattered  and 
soiled,  and  even  our  own  clothes  are  soon  rendered  fit  material  for  the 
refiner  rather  than  presentable  garments  of  apparel.  This  weak  point 
is  in  the  want  of  some  perfect  method  of  saving  the  drainings  of  the 
plates ;  or  I  might  say  not  only  saving,  but  collecting,  the  drainings,  so 
that  no  solution  shall  find  its  way  into  the  corners  and  grooves  of  the 
holder.  There  is  evidently  room  for  improvement  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  plate-holders,  and  the  man  who  devises  a  perfect  thing  will 
confer  a  boon  on  the  fraternity,  especially  those  who  study  neatness 
and  economy  in  their  business ;  for  there  are  no  doubt  hundreds,  and 
perhaps  thousands,  of  dollars’  worth  of  silver  go  through  the  plate- 
holders  of  photographers  throughout  the  country  every  year,  soiling 
clothes,  carpets,  and  destroying  the  apparatus.  The  best  method  I 
have  seen  for  saving  the  drainings  of  the  plates  is  the  bottle,  so  gene¬ 
rally  used,  as  represented  in  fig.  1.  With  the  holder  properly  made 
and  well  coated  Avitli  paraffine,  this  bottle,  if  used  with  care  and  proper 


fig.  1. 


attention,  will  save  every  drop.  But  any  careless  handling  of  the 
holder,  if  the  bottle  is  alloAved  to  become  nearly  full,  is  very  apt  to 
dash  it  out. 

In  fig.  2  I  have  suggested  a  style  of  bottle  that  I  think  Avould  be  a 
great  impro\rement  on  the  old  style.  With  this  bottle  the  tilting  of  the 


FIG.  2. 


holder  Avould  not  throw  the  solution  out,  besides  either  end  forms  a  sort  of 
air-chamber  that  will  give  a  much  easier  flow  to  the  solution  as  it  runs 
in.  I  hope  this  form  of  bottle  will  be  tried  by  some  manufacturers  or 
attached  to  their  holders,  and  that  they  may  give  us  the  benefit  of  them, 
if  they  are  any  improvement  on  the  old  style.” 


The  weather  has  of  late  proved  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  unpropitious 
character  for  photographers,  more  especially  tourist  and  general 
landscape  photographers.  One  of  the  storms  of  hail  which  visited 
the  metropolis  during  the  past  week  has  been  more  severe  than  usual 
as  respects  the  size  of  the  hailstones,  the  closeness  of  the  fall,  and 
the  length  of  time  that  it  continued.  Unseasonable  though  the 
weather  be  in  this  country,  we  find  that  things  are  quite  as  bad,  nay 
worse,  elsewhere.  At  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  the  hailstones  were  of  the 
size  of  pigeons’  eggs,  and  of  these  sufficient  fell  to  cover  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  eleven  inches.  Photographic  studios,  and  houses 
generally  having  glass  roofs,  are  said  to  have  suffered  very  severely. 
Pending  the  advent  of  fine  weather,  many  amateur  photographers, 
we  find,  are  deferring  their  visits  to  the  country. 


CRACKS  AND  SCRATCHES  IN  NEGATIVES. 

In  Two  Chapters. — Chapter  I.  Cracks. 

There  are  few  things  more  annoying  to  a  photographer  than  to  have 
a  negative,  much  prized  and  valuable,  suddenly  rendered  useless  or 
disfigured  by  a  crack  in  the  glass  or  a  monster  scratch  in  the  collo¬ 
dion  ;  and,  unfortunately,  this  annoyance  is  one  which  is  only  too 
frequently  occurring.  The  fragile  character  of  the  plates,  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  films  even  when  well  hardened  by  repeated  coatings  of 
varnish,  combined  with  the  frequent  incapacity  of  those  who  handle 
them,  render  the  condition  of  our  negatives  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety. 

If  only  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  hard-A\ron  plates  in  some  less 
exposed  position,  one  would  hail  the  advent  of  some  new  source  of 


printing  with  a  great  sense  of  relief  from  the  constant  exposure  which 
silver  printing  demands.  The  liability  of  the  negative  to  suffer 
from  every  passing  change  in  the  heavens,  every  wind  that  blows  or 
shower  that  falls,  as  well  as  from  the  derangements  or  imperfect  form 
of  the  apparatus  in  which  it  is  used,  is  so  great  that  the  marvel  is 
how  well  plates  can  be  preserved — how,  as  iu  the  case  of  some  pho¬ 
tographers  whom  Ave  know,  the  same  precious  negative  has  been 
made  to  do  duty  year  by  year  more  or  less  constantly  for  a  dozen 
seasons  or  more.  Only  by  extreme  care  and  constant  Avatchfulness 
could  such  a  thing  have  been  possible,  and  one  may  almost  judge  of 
the  quality  of  a  photographer’s  abilities  by  the  manner  in  which  lie 
conserves  his  plates. 

It  is  positively  painful  to  look  at  the  rapid  way  in  which  some 
negatives  get  destroyed,  covered  with  a  confused  network  of  scratches, 
fouled,  and  the  image  almost  blotted  out.  It  makes  one  think  that 
the  plan  adopted  in  graduating  the  price  of  engravings  might  in  a 
modified  form  prove  very  useful  as  a  check  upon  the  decay  of  good 
photographic  plates.  “Proofs  before  scratches”  ought  to  fetch 
triple  the  price  of  the  smudgy  impressions  that  a  few  months’  use 
brings  the  most  charming  of  plates  doAvn  to  in  some  people’s  hands. 
Keeping  negatives  clean,  filling  up  holes  and  scratches,  and  mending 
cracked  plates — these  are  parts  of  a  photographic  printer’s  education 
that  have  been  much  neglected,  as  many  a  sorely-troubled  photo¬ 
grapher  can  testify.  Any  hints,  therefore,  tending  to  round  off'  the 
assistant’s  attainments  in  this  direction,  and  make  him  more  com¬ 
plete,  cannot  be  out  of  place  at  any  time.  Just  now,  at  the  busiest 
time  of  the  year,  when  the  plates  are  put  to  the  severest  strain,  they 
ought  to  prove  peculiarly  valuable. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  a  plate  cracked,  because  it  is  the  most 
alarming  and  the  most  irremediable  of  the  two  kinds  of  accidents  to 
which  the  glass  negative  is  subject. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  plate  is  split  right  across  in  printing. 
More  usual  is  it  to  find  a  crack  beginning  insidiously  at  one  end  or 
corner,  and  stealing  bit  by  bit  over  the  Avhole  breadth  of  the  glass. 
When  a  plate  is  broken  by  a  blow  or  fall  it  is  usually  utterly  useless 
to  attempt  any  mending  of  it,  but  when  caught  in  the  cracked  con¬ 
dition  there  is  no  need  to  give  Avay  at  once  to  despair.  Unless  the 
glass  be  crooked  as  well  as  cracked  there  is  a  possibility  of  mending 
it  and  making  it  as  good  as  ever,  and  a  good  deal  stronger. 

Whenever  the  crack  is  discovered,  remove  the  plate  carefully  from 
the  printing-frame,  taking  care  not  to  suffer  the  pressure  to  remain 
on  one  half  of  the  plate  more  than  on  the  other,  lest  the  sudden  in¬ 
equality  complete  the  havoc  by  snapping  the  negative  in  two.  Hav¬ 
ing  got  it  out,  wipe  it  carefully  free  of  all  dust  and  finger  marks  on 
the  back,  and  put  it  down  near  the  fire  to  warm.  Take  then  a  bottle 
of  Canada  balsam  slightly  diluted  with  turpentine,  and  put  it  on  the 
hob  to  warm.  While  the  heat  is  busy  taking  refuge  in  these  two 
substances,  hunt  up  a  thinnish  plate  (patent  if  possible — it  will  fit 
better)  and  examine  it  carefully  to  see  that  there  are  no  flaws  about 
it.  Take  care  also  that  it  is  of  uniform  thickness,  which  even  patent 
plate  often  is  not ;  that  is  to  say,  you  frequently  find  a  patent  plate 
glass  which  is  thick  at  one  end  and  thin  at  the  other,  and  such  a 
glass  ought  never  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  mending  a  negative 
that  is  cracked.  Let  the  plate  chosen  be  thin  and  uniform.  Great 
thinness  is  not  essential  certainly,  but  only  such  tenuity  as  shall 
prevent  the  plates  when  stuck  together  from  being  a  thick,  clumsy, 
unwieldy  whole.  A  plate  of  about  twice  the  thickness  of  a  glass  for 
transparencies  will  prove  about  the  right  thing,  unless  the  cracked 
glass  be  much  thicker,  when  the  sheer  necessity  of  attending  to  the 
balance  and  fitness  of  things  will  compel  you  to  find  a  mainstay  a 
little  stronger. 

When  the  right  glass  is  found,  polish  it  thoroughly  on  both  sides, 
and  see  that  it  is  quite  free  of  scratches.  Set  it  then  on  the  hob  to 
warm,  and  proceed  as  follows : — Take  up  the  negative  to  be  mended 
by  the  film  side  on  a  pneumatic  holder,  and  revolve  it  two  or  three 
times  before  the  fire  to  make  it  uniformly  warm.  Feel  the  amount 
of  heat  it  has,  and  then  test  also  the  warmth  of  the  bottle  of  Canada 
balsam.  If  they  are  anything  nearly  alike  you  can  go  on  to  pour  the 
balsam  on  the  plate;  if  not,  heat  your  balsam  further,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  inequality  of  temperature,  which  might  suddenly  end 
the  matter  by  snapping  your  plate  in  two.  Things  being  satis¬ 
factory,  pour  on  gently  a  small  quantity  of  the  balsam  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  plate,  holding  it  at  the  same  time  quite  level.  Put 
down  the  bottle,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  after,  so  as  to  prevent 
dirt  settling  on  it,  take  the  polished  glass  that  has  been  warming  by 
the  fire,  blow  off  any  dirt  that  may  have  settled  on  its  under  side, 
wave  it  a  moment  by  the  fire  to  equalise  its  warmth,  and  then  lay  it 
carefully  on  the  top  of  the  little  pool  of  balsam,  pressing  it  down 
gently  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Remove  now  the  pneumatic 
holder,  and,  taking  the  plates  in  your  hands,  sit  down  before  the 
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fire,  and  begin  to  work  them  together,  every  now  and  then  applying 
heat  to  prevent  the  congelation  of  the  balsam. 

This  work  must  be  done  slowly  and  steadily,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
air-bubbles  forming  between  the  glasses.  These  would  not  only 
prevent  optical  contact  and  slightly  derange  the  passage  of  light 
through  the  negative,  but  would  prove  a  source  of  considerable 
weakness  to  the  cemented  glass.  Work  the  plate  round  and  round, 
therefore,  till  you  have  spread  the  balsam  carefully  a  good  way  over 
the  surface,  and  when  you  find  that  you  have  driven  it  as  far  as  you 
can  hold  it  without  its  receding  and  forming  air-filled  streaks,  take  a 
board  or  small  box  and  cover  it  with  two  or  three  folds  of  thick 
blotting-paper,  and  lay  the  negative  (face  downwards)  thereon ;  put 
a  further  fold  of  paper  on  the  top,  then  another  board-taking  care 
that  both  are  perfectly  flat — and  lay  on  the  top  of  the  whole  a 
considerable  weight,  say  four  or  five  pounds. 

Seldom  is  anything  further  necessary  now  than  to  keep  the 
glasses  always  warm  and  to  clear  away  from  time  to  time  the 
exuding  balsam,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  getting  down  on  to  the  film 
of  the  negative.  It  will  take  a  few  days— perhaps  a  week — before 
the  whole  of  the  superfluous  balsam  will  have  oozed  out  and  the 
cementing  have  become  complete.  Even  then  the  plate  must  not 
be  considered  ready  for  use,  for  the  cement,  although  not  further 
squeezable,  is  yet  far  from  dry,  and  any  attempt  to  print  until  it  is 
so  will  inevitably  result  in  some  disruption  of  the  proper  condition  of 
things.  Either — and  this  is  likely  if  printing  is  done  under  glass — 
the  balsam  will  be  further  squeezed  in  the  frame  only  to  spring  back 
when  the  glasses  are  relieved  from  pressure,  so  leaving  an  ugly, 
shiny  hiatus  in  the  optial  continuity ;  or  else  the  glasses  will  shift 
and  begin  to  peel  off  each  other  to  the  serious  danger  of  the  negative 
and  your  infinite  annoyance,  for  to  have  such  work  to  do  over 
again  is  by  no  means  so  pleasant,  still  less  so  easy,  as  doing  it  the 
first  tiihe  may  be. 

Leave  the  plates,  therefore,  more  or  less  under  pressure  for  a  few 
weeks,  keeping  them  still  tolerably  warm ;  and,  when  the  balsam 
about  the  edges  has  got  to  be  quite  hard  and  brittle  to  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  it  will  be  about  time  to  trust  the  negative  again  to  the 
printer. 

A  negative  mended  in  this  fashion  will  prove  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  durable  and  serviceable  as  if  it  had  never  been  broken  at  all. 
There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  thing  that  is  troublesome  about  it — the 
crack  is  very  apt  to  throw  a  shadow  upon  the  paper  when  printing, 
which  shadow  will  leave  an  ugly  white  streak  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  always  so  to  place  the  plate  that  the  light  shall  fall  on  it 
direct.  If  the  picture  be  a  slow-printing  one  it  will  require  at¬ 
tention  in  turning  it  with  the  motion  of  the  sun,  otherwise  the 
prints  will  be  bad.  Such  attention  is  not  at  all  out  of  the  way  of 
a  careful  printer;  but  as  all  printers  are  not  careful  it  may  be  best, 
on  the  whole,  that  photographers  contrive  to  keep  their  negatives 
uncracked.  A  cemented  negative  is  admirable,  but  a  whole  one 
is  better. 

This  communication  has  already  run  beyond  the  length  proposed ; 
it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  leave  the  other  half  of  the  subject 
till  next  week.  John  Dale. 


DRYING  PRINTS. 

The  time  occupied  in  pinning  up  freshly-washed  prints  to  dry  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  the  stiffness  with  which  they  have  curled  them¬ 
selves  out  when  dry,  caused  me  to  try  the  simple  plan  of  covering  a 
large  wooden  table  with  a  clean  linen  sheet,  and  to  lay  the  prints, 
albumenised  side  downwards,  on  the  sheet  to  dry.  The  sheet 
drained  off  superfluous  moisture  by  absorption,  because  I  placed  a 
blanket  between  the  sheet  and  the  table.  Next  morning  I  found 
that  the  prints  had  tried  to  curl  themselves  up,  but  failed  in  the 
attempt ;  they  were  all  dry,  and  pretty  flat. 

A  photographer  with  a  great  number  of  prints  to  dry  of  course 
cannot  find  a  sufficiently  large  area  on  the  surface  of  tables,  so  a 
good  plan  would  be  to  stretch  sheets  from  a  wooden  board  over 
rollers,  and  stretch  the  sheets  by  weights,  which  might  each  be  a 
length  of  gas-pipe  running  through  a  loop  all  along  the  end  of  each 
sheet,  so  that  the  sheets  could  easily  be  placed  in  position  and 
removed  when  it  is  necessary  to  wash  them. 

The  plan  mentioned  I  find  to  be  better  and  quicker  than  pinning 
up,  and  I  intend  to  adopt  it  in  the  future.  Wat.  H.  Harrison. 


NOTES  ON  AND  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

There  are  not  very  many  points  of  noteworthy  value  in  the  recent 
issues  of  the  French  photographic  ournals  beyond  what  have  already 


been  made  familiar  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Pho¬ 
tography  by  Mr.  Sutton,  yet  it  is  always  interesting  and  pleasant 
to  compare  notes  and  to  see  what  our  French  confreres  are  doing 
and  saying  in  their  efforts  to  excel ;  and  among  the  best  ways  to  stir 
up  ourselves  at  home  is  to  get  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  photographers  abroad. 

In  M.  Lacan’s  last  issue  of  his  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  there 
is  a  graphic  and  suggestive  letter  from  M.  Leon  Vidal  giving  some 
account  of  a  recent  trip  he  has  made  into  Spain.  No  country  in  the 
world  is  more  suggestive  of  rich  stores  of  material  for  the  camera, 
whether  of  varied  landscape,  picturesque  costume,  or  venerable 
architectural  pile.  Here  the  east  and  the  west  meet  together — the 
Arab  and  the  Goth— and  each  has  left  spread  over  the  land  grand 
memorials  in  stone  of  the  past ;  while  the  changing  landscape  from 
the  northern  mountains  of  Arragon  and  the  Pyrenees  to  the  hills  of 
Granada  and  the  plains  of  the  south  seems  almost  to  have  been 
created  as  fitting  accessory  for  the  widely-divergent  characters  of 
the  homes  and  temples  which  the  hostile  races  reared. 

With  M.  Vidal  we  would  naturally  have  expected  that,  in  a 
country  so  rich  as  this  in  all  that  delights  the  eye  and  stirs  the 
imagination,  “  the  art  of  photography  would  be  found  in  full  progress, 
that  the  latest  discoveries  would  have  been  imported  and  applied 
with  success  and  profit.”  It  is  not  so.  Spain  in  this,  as  in  most 
other  things,  is  still  sleeping  —  still  lagging  behind,  buried  in  the 
wrecks  of  the  medisevalism  which  once  raised  her  so  high. 

In  all  his  wanderings  over  the  country  M.  Vidal  came  but  upon 
one  or  two  to  whom  he  could  give  equivocally  the  name  of  good 
photographers ;  and  only  one,  M.  Laurent,  in  Madrid,  who  appears 
to  be  seriously  devoting  himself  to  the  labour  of  recording  some  of 
the  glories  of  the  land  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  Yet 
even  he  cannot  progress  as  he  would.  Enterprising  photographers 
in  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world — even  in  Turkey— can 
command  appliances  readily  wherewith  to  carry  out  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  the  daily  activity  of  the  profession  brings  to  light,  and 
to  most  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  inventions ; 
but  there  are  no  such  advantages  in  Spain.  Pains  and  penalties  are 
yours  if  you  forsake  the  beaten  path,  and  men  who  with  other  ad¬ 
vantages  might  have  been  among  the  best  and  richest  artists  in 
Europe  still  tread  these  in  Spain  in  the  kind  of  hopeless  way  so 
characteristic  of  all  that  relates  to  that  land. 

M.  Vidal  initiated  some  few  in  the  mysteries  of  carbon  printing, 
and  they  caught  at  it  enthusiastically;  but  he  fears,  and  justly,  that 
want  of  the  facilities  for  promoting  it  may  render  his  labour  vain  and 
also  theirs.  One  gentleman  in  Cadiz  has  got  the  length  of  making 
printing  experiments  in  photolithography,  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  in  all  that  relates  to  recent  advances  Spain  is  an  unknown, 
untrodden  land,  and  that  not  only,  as  may  be  seen,  as  to  landscapes 
but  in  portraiture.  Surely  a  splendid  field  is  there  for  the  enter¬ 
prising  ;  and  if  any  of  our  readers,  really  good  photographers,  have 
a  knowledge  of  Spanish,  they  might,  by  emigrating  there  at  once, 
enrich  themselves  and  enlighten  a  benighted  land — the  very  acme 
this  of  the  new  modern  method  of  combining  business  with  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  We  commend  the  thought  to  the  restless  in  this  over¬ 
crowded  land.  Go  and  conquer  ! 

Considerable  interest  is  being  displayed  both  in  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  over  the  new  bromide  of  uranium  process  recently  promulgated 
by  M.  Chardon.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Bulletin  Beige  de 
la  Photographie  claims  for  it  greater  sensitiveness  and  greater  free¬ 
dom  from  defects  than  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  new  process  pos¬ 
sesses.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  M.  Chardon  himself,  in 
a  second  communication  made  to  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
at  its  meeting  on  July  5th,  does  not  speak  quite  so  confidently,  at  least 
upon  the  point  of  freedom  from  marblings  and  spots.  Rather  he 
confesses  that  the  difficulty  is  very  great,  and  that  the  least  hurry 
in  the  dipping  of  the  plate,  for  instance,  will  usually  prove  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  uniformity  of  its  senstiveness.  The  action  of  the  bath, 
too,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  uniform,  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  addition  of  salt  of  uranium  to  the  collodion  has  a  variety  of  effects 
upon  the  silver  sensitiser  yet  undreamt  of.  Still  these  experi¬ 
ments  are  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
uranium  is  yet  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  photography.  As  a 
toning  agent  with  collodion  transparencies  it  has  for  some  time  been 
known  and  valued  in  this  country. 

The  Marseilles  Society  has  been  experimenting  on  Colonel 
Wortley’s  emulsion  process  with  but  indifferent  results,  barely  enough 
to  encourage  further  attempts. 

A  new  method  of  reproducing  negatives  by  means  of  blacklead  is 
published  by  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker,  but  we  shall  leave  it  over  till 
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we  see  further  what  comes  of  it.  At  present  it  appears  to  be  pro¬ 
mising  in  useful  results  for,  at  any  rate,  large  plates  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  engravings. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RESTORING  THE 
ORIGINAL  TEXT  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  WORKS. 

Eveby  Shakespearian  scholar  is  well  aware  of  the  many  stumbling- 
blocks  that  lie  hid  in  the  precious  lines  of  the  immortal  poet,  and 
are  not  yet  cleared  away  by  the  host  of  commentators,  from  Nicolas 
Rowe,  the  first  interpreter  of  the  “  Swan  of  Avon,”  down  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ozroomer,  the  Dutch  editor  of  Shakespeare’s  works.  Even 
those  plays  which  are  deemed  most  correct  abound  with  passages 
void  of  sense  and  eluding  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  interpreters. 
But  much  obscurity  in  words  and  phrases  vanishes  as  a  fog  before 
the  rays  of  the  sun  as  soon  as  we  open  the  first  folio  of  the  year 
1623. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Howard  Staunton,  we  may  now  enjoy  this  precious 
treasure  in  its  full  brightness,  since  it  has  been  reproduced  by  photo¬ 
lithography  “from  the  originals  in  the  libraries  of  Bridgewater 
House  and  the  British  Museum.” 

In  comparing  the  photolithographic  text  of  Shakespeare  with 
one  of  our  current  editions  we  clearly  perceive  how  our  poet  has 
been  marred  by  his  editors,  who  either  made  arbitrary  changes  in, 
or  misspelt,  the  original  text.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  himself — the 
paragon  of  Shakespearian  commentators — very  often  puzzles  our 
understanding  by  changes  for  which  we  in  vain  seek  for  an  explana¬ 
tion.  Compare,  for  example,  the  first  pages  of  his  Julius  Ccesar 
with  the  photolithographic  edition. 

But  not  only  are  arbitrary  changes  laid  open  by  photolithography; 
we  also  become  enabled  to  correct  the  slips  of  the  pen  committed  by 
the  first  editor  or  reprinter,  and  propagated  by  his  successors.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion  we  again  turn  up  Julius  C cesar,  because  the 
text  of  this  play,  as  Herr  Delius,  the  famous  German  critic,  declares, 
is  “the  most  correct  of  the  folio.” 

In  Julius  Ccesar  (Act  I.,  Sc.  2)  Brutus  excuses  his  having  veiled 
his  look  by  telling  his  friend  Cassius  that  he,  of  late,  has  been  vexed 
with  passions  of  some  difference — 

“Which  give  some  soil  perhaps  to  my  behaviours.” 

We  know  of  no  edition  in  which  the  word  “soil”  is  not  printed.  It 
first  occurs  in  Nicolas  Rowe’s  edition,  yet  not  in  the  folio  edition; 
for  if  you  carefully  look  at  the  word  in  the  photolithographic  reprint 
of  the  folio  you  clearly  read  “  Foyle,”  not  “  Toyle  ” — an  observation 
which  is  fully  corroborated  by  your  inspecting  the  letter  by  a  magni¬ 
fying  glass.  The  word  “foil”  in  our  passage  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  the  same  word  in  Henry  IV.  (Act  I.,  Sc.  2.) — 

“  And  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 

My  reformation  glittering  o’er  my  fault, 

Shall  shine  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  has  no  foil  to  set  it  off.” 

If  photography  would  do  “yeoman’s  service” — which,  as  Mr. 
Staunton  justly  observes,  it  has  done  to  Shakespeare— to  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  ancient  classical  authors,  how  many  difficulties,  hedged 
by  critics  and  divulged  by  their  stupid  adherers,  might  vanish  by  a 
simple  inspection  of  the  true  copy  of  an  original  text ! 

K.  de  Roth. 


ABOUT  READY-SENSITISED  PAPER. 

Thk  reports  which  have  been  published  some  time  ago  about  ready  - 
sensitised  paper  (says  J.  Kruger,  in  the  World)  have  recently  been 
apparently  forgotten.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  possession  of  such  a  paper  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  practical  photographer,  who  would  be  enabled  to  keep  always  a 
quantity  of  this  paper  on  hand  for  immediate  use. 

The  reports  which  have  so  far  been  published  regarding  the  method 
of  its  production  are  either  not  definite  enough  or  they  recommend 
only  the  employment  of  citric  acid  in  the  negative  bath,  or  else  the 
removal  of  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  washing  is  recommended. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  investigate  these 
two  different  methods,  and  we  divide  our  examination  into  two  parts  : — 

1.  The  washing. 

2.  The  employment  of  citric  acid  as  a  preservative. 

When  we  consider  the  different  substances  which  are  present  in  the 
ordinary  chloride  of  silver  paper,  the  question  presents  itself — Which  of 
the  different  materials  causes  the  darkening,  or  the  turning  yellow,  of 
the  silvered  papers  ? 

The  changes  of  chloride  of  silver  indicate  themselves  by' the  transition 
of  the  pure  white  colour  into  grey  and  brown,  but  it  does  not  turn 
yellow.  As  the  latter  colour  is  always  observed  when  silvered  paper  is 
kept  for  some  time,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
not  dependent  on  a  decomposition  of  chloride  of  silver, 


Next  to  chloride  of  silver  we  have  in  the  printing  paper  alburaenato 
of  silver  and  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  one  of  these  substances  must 
cause  the  change  of  colour.  If  not,  and  this  seems  the  most  probable, 
both  substances  are  decomposed  simultaneously.  Formerly  we  were 
satisfied  with  the  supposition  that  the  organic  substances  present  caused 
a  slow  reduction  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  this  opinion  we  find 
expressed  in  all  the  photographic  handbooks  and  periodicals,  but,  as 
we  think,  without  sufficient  proof. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  on  being  reduced  shows  characteristic  ohanges  of 
colour,  similar  to  chloride  of  silver.  If  this  reduction  is  produced  by 
organic  matter  the  reduced  silver  is  of  a  very  dark  hue,  while  a  powder 
more  or  less  greyish- white  results  when  metallic  bodies  have  been  the 
reducing  agents.  In  the  solution  of  the  salts  of  silver  the  same  effects 
take  place,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  if  organic  bodies  are  present  the 
liquid  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  while  in  the  presence  of  metallic  bodies 
the  solution  appears  but  slightly  darker  than  what  it  was  previous  to 
their  mutual  reaction. 

In  no  instance  do  we  notice,  however,  a  yellow  or  a  brownish-yellow 
precipitate  of  silver,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that 
the  yellow  to  yellowish-brown  colour  of  the  kept  printing  paper  is  not 
due  alone  to  the  reduction  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

When  we  now  add  the  third  factor  in  the  case,  the  albumenate  of 
silver,  the  possibility  is  not  excluded  that  under  otherwise  favourable 
conditions  finely -divided  sulphate  of  silver  may  be  formed,  which  in  the 
presence  of  free  nitrate  and  chloride  of  silver  is  well  suited  to  produce 
all  the  different  shades  of  colour  which  we  observe  on  sensitised  paper 
which  has  been  kept  for  some  time. 

The  circumstance  that  in  the  present  definition  we  consider  in  the 
first  line  the  silvered  albumen  paper  does  not  detraot  from  the  value  of 
our  argument ;  for  the  reactions  which  are  produced  by  the  albumen  of 
this  paper  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  repeat  themselves  with  the  glue 
used  in  sizing  the  ordinary  plain  paper,  and  produce  with  free  nitrate 
the  same  reactions. 

But  we  are,  at  all  events,  of  the  opinion  that  the  yellow  colour  is  not 
the  result  of  a  simple  reduction  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  but  that  the 
different  substances  which  compose  the  paper  exercise  a  material 
influence. 

Perhaps  this  assumption  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
paper  which  by  age  has  turned  yellow  to  a  certain  degree  is  yet  suit¬ 
able  to  yield  prints  with  pure  whites,  as  the  yellow  colour  disappears 
completely  in  soda  solution  used  for  fixing,  and  this  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  colour  was  caused  by  reduced  silver,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  insoluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

The  fact  that  the  presence  of  alkalies  is  favourable  to  the  colouring 
of  the  chloride  of  silver  paper,  while  the  same  is  prevented  by  free  acids, 
cannot  overthrow  our  view,  particularly  as  temperature  and  the  state  of 
moisture  of  the  place  where  the  paper  is  kept  exercise  a  similar  influence. 

After  having  considered  so  far  the  views  which  at  present  are  held  to 
explain  this  phenomenon,  we  will  consider  the  proposed  methods  for 
producing  a  permanent  sensitised  paper. 

1.  Washing. — By  treating  newly-prepared  chloride  of  silver  paper 
with  pure  water  the  greatest  part  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  removed, 
and  this  means  that  the  principal  factor  of  a  speedy  decomposition  is 
partly  removed.  But  the  incompleteness  of  the  washing  is  the  objec¬ 
tionable  part,  and  the  cause  of  the  uncertainty  of  this  process. 

The  washing  acts  only  superficially ;  it  removes  only  the  externally- 
adhering  particles  of  nitrate  of  silver,  while  all  the  mechanically-enclosed 
salt,  be  it  in  the  albumen  film  or  in  the  interior  of  the  atoms  of  chloride 
of  silver,  cannot  be  removed  by  washing  unless  we  destroy  the  entire 
film  with  its  chemical  combinations.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  washed 
paper  the  same  chemical  substances  which  cause  the  decomposition  in 
the  non-washed  paper,  only  the  proportions  have  been  changed.  We 
cannot  expect  that  success  by  this  method  should  always  be  certain. 
Next  to  this  uncertainty,  the  washing  is  objectionable  on  another 
account,  i.  e. ,  the  lessening  of  the  practical  value  of  the  paper  so  treated  j 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  quantity  of  the  silver  salts  exercises  as 
great  an  influence  on  the  value  of  a  photographic  print  as  their  qualities. 

To  express  the  properties  of  washed  paper  in  a  few  words  we  give  the 
following  sentence : — After  being  kept  for  a  short  time  it  turns  yellow, 
it  prints  slower,  and  does  not  tone  as  rapidly  as  freshly -prepared  paper, 
but  otherwise,  and  particularly  when  it  has  been  fumed  with  ammonia, 
it  yields  excellent  copies. 

2.  We  will  now  consider  the  employment  of  citric  acid  as  a  preser¬ 
vative. 

Every  acid  exercises  a  retarding  influence  in  all  photographic  opera¬ 
tions,  and  for  this  reason  citric  acid  is  well  suited  to  retard  the  colour¬ 
ing  of  sensitised  paper,  although  probably  any  other  acid  which  does 
not  form  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  would  do  as  well.  This 
paper  keeps,  in  fact,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  the  circumstance 
that  it  becomes  more  hygroscopic  makes  its  preservation  more  difficult, 
and  then  it  happens  that  frequently  it  turns  yellow  and  becomes  decom¬ 
posed  much  sooner  than  expected.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the  free 
acid  which  is  not  removed  by  washing  acts  very  injuriously  on  the 
sizing  of  the  plain  paper,  and  either  loosens  it  or  destroys  it  altogether, 
and  this  gives  to  these  papers  an  oily  or  glossy  appearance  when  placed 
in  water.  Slow  printing,  an  intensely  red  colour,  and  difficult  toning  are 
the  peculiarities  of  paper  preserved  with  citric  acid,  and  these  are 
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qualities  which  make  it  little  recommendable  for  practical  purposes, 
and  hence  we  find  it  but  little  employed  by  practical  workers. 

A  series  of  experiments  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  cover  the  paper,  which  has  been  treated  in  one  way  or 
the  other,  with  a  preservative  coating  either  of  albumen  or  collodion. 

When  the  sensitised  paper  is  removed  from  the  bath,  and  washed  by 
floating  it  on  a  weak  albumen  solution,  it  shows  very  remarkable  proper¬ 
ties,  and  we  hope  by  further  investigations  to  be  enabled  to  produce  a 
really  permanent  silvered  paper. 

To  collodionise  chloride  of  silver  paper  we  have  so  far  only  tried  with 
small  pieces  of  paper.  The  paper  when  dry  is  moved  over  a  collodion 
surface.  The  collodion  should  be  rich  in  alcohol  and  not  contain  more 
than  one  per  cent,  of  cotton. 

A  tender  film  is  placed  on  the  silvered  paper,  which  seems  to  be  able 
to  resist  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  underlying  silver. 

As  soon  as  further  experiments  have  been  made  I  shall  publish  the 
same,  and  recommend  in  the  meantime  these  results  to  the  examination 
of  my  colleagues. 


THE  RECOVERY  OF  GOLD  FROM  OLD  TONING 

BATHS. 

The  precipitation  of  gold  by  sulphate  of  iron  is  a  simple  and  certain 
operation  when  carried  out  with  the  necessary  care,  and  is  also  employed 
in  the  quantitative  analyses  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  gold. 

But  when  to  an  old  toning  bath  a  quantity  of  iron  sulphate  is  added, 
which  is  taken  at  random  in  the  expectation  of  recovering  the  gold,  we 
may  often  meet  with  disappointment,  for  the  gold  will  only  be  recovered 
when  we  heat  the  bath  in  a  porcelain  dish. 

By  leaving  the  old  bath  for  a  length  of  time  in  contact  with  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  will  gradually  preci¬ 
pitate  as  an  alkaline  salt,  and  contaminate  the  gold  precipitate  in  a  very 
annoying  manner.  To  separate  the  iron  from  the  gold  requires  a  very 
tedious  and  careful  manipulation  which  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from 
the  practical  photographer,  and  still  it  is  indispensable,  as  a  chloride  of 
gold  containing  iron  is  useless. 

I  have  always  treated  solutions  containing  gold  in  a  different  manner, 
and  I  believe  that  this  method,  which,  however,  is  not  new,  as  it  has 
frequently  been  employed  in  analyses,  will  be  of  advantage  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  as  one  is  sure  of  obtaining  a  chloride  of  gold  free  from  iron. 

To  the  gold  solution  to  be  reduced  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added  in 
excess,  and  also  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  When  this  has  stood  for  a 
few  days  in  a  moderately  warm  place  we  find  all  the  gold  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  yellow  scales,  which  sometimes  show  a 
metallic  lustre.  In  place  of  the  ordinary  bottle  I  prefer  to  use  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  preserving  jar,  as  it  is  easier  to  remove  the  gold  from  it.  The 
gold  is  collected  from  the  jar  after  it  has  been  washed  with  water  several 
times.  Gold  thus  obtained  is  chemically  pure,  and  may  be  dissolved  at 
once  and  used  as  terchloride  of  gold. 

When  we  have  a  gold  containing  iron  or  other  impurities,  be  it  pre¬ 
cipitated  or  a  regulus,  then  we  have  to  dissolve  the  same  first  in  aqua 
regia,  evaporate  to  the  consistency  of  syrup,  and  continue,  the  heating, 
adding  all  the  time  a  little  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  remove  any  excess  of  free  nitric  acid.  This  syrup-like  solution  is 
now  diluted  with  four  to  six  times  its  bulk  of  water  which  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  acidulated  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  finally, 
oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added  in  excess.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in 
diluting  the  mass  a  few  specks  of  gold  remain  undissolved  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel ;  these  are  produced  by  particles  of  terchloride  separating 
into  gold  and  chloride  of  gold,  which,  however,  has  no  influence  on  the 
process.  The  gold  solution  is  placed  in  a  warm  place  and  left  for  some 
days  to  settle ;  we  will  then  find  all  the  gold  precipitated  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  in  the  above-stated  form. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  sold  ready  prepared  by  the  chemists,  but  every 
photographer  can  easily  prepare  it  himself  by  neutralising  the  ordinary 
liquid  ammonia  with  oxalic  acid,  taking  care  only  that  the  acid  is  a 
little  in  excess.  I  still  have  to  remark  that  ammonia  should  never  be 
added  directly  to  a  solution  of  gold,  as  possibly  the  very  dangerous  and 
highly-explosive  fulminate  of  gold  may  be  formed. — Licht. 
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EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  pic-nic  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  18th  ult. 
The  success  of  the  trip  to  Almond  Dell  last  year  was  such  as  to  induce 
the  Council  to  select  that  locality  on  this  occasion ;  and  additional  interest 
was  given  to  the  excursion  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  principal  photo¬ 
graphers  agreed  to  close  their  establishments  on  that  day,  so  that  they 
themselves,  and  also  their  employes  might  be  able  to  join  the  party. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  embarkation  (the  second  canal  bridge) 
at  nine  o’clock,  we  found  the  company,  numbering  about  ninety, 
assembled  on  the  canal  bank,  and  the  committee  exceedingly  busy  giving 


the  finishing  touches  to  the  decorations  that  transformed  the  two  barges 
into  gondolas  that  Venice  herself  might  have  been  proud  of. 

Mr.  Stewart  was,  as  usual,  at  the  head  of  the  purveying  department, 
and,  judging  from  the  number  of  hampers  and  boxes  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  to  be  seen,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  he  had  resolved  the  wants 
of  the  inner  man  should  be  properly  attended  to.  Mr.  Swinton,  who  had 
undertaken  to  superintend  the  department  connected  with  wines  and 
spirits,  was  also  at  his  post ;  and,  although  the  company  were  in  excellent 
spirits,  his  arrangements  were  evidently  made  with  a  view  to  keeping 
them  up  artifically,  if  necessary. 

The  number  of  ladies  carrying  music  rolls  and  the  presence  of  a  piano 
and  a  harmonium  showed  that  vocal  music  was  intended  to  add  har¬ 
mony  to  the  other  pleasures  of  the  excursion;  while  the  presence  of 
two  quadrille  bands  seemed  pretty  strong  evidence  that  dancing  was 
not  to  be  neglected. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  decorations;  but  there  was  one 
thing,  although  perhaps  it  rather  comes  under  the  head  of  insignia,  that 
we  cannot  avoid  noticing,  namely,  that  Mr.  Stewart  had  erected  the 
tripod  intended  to  support  the  potato  caldron  at  the  bows  of  the  first 
barge,  and  on  the  top  of  the  tripod  he  had  fixed  an  old  camera,  in 
which,  by  way  of  lens,  was  placed  a  lobster  tin.  The  effect  was  so 
ludicrous,  and  withal  so  appropriate,  that  it  was  considered  the  crown¬ 
ing  point  of  the  ornamentation. 

At  9.45  the  horses  were  attached  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  company 
commenced  by  some  of  the  excursion  committee  leading  off  a  quadrille. 
At  first  it  was  feared  that  the  necessity  for  two  barges  would,  by 
dividing  the  company,  somewhat  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  whole;  but 
the  fear  soon  proved  unfounded,  as  the  more  energetic  and  fun-producing 
members  fluttered  from  barge  to  barge,  and  kept  dance  and  song  and 
speech  alternating,  to  the  delight  of  all  concerned. 

Where  so  many  did  so  much  to  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  any  in  particular ;  but  we  are 
sure  our  good  friend  Mr.  Henderson  will  excuse  us  if  we  say  that  his 
performances  on  the  piano  were  very  much  enjoyed.  Nor  can  we  avoid 
mentioning  the  aid  given  by  one  of  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle’s  assistants, 
who  has  an  excellent  tenor  voice  which  he  knows  very  well  how  to  use, 
and  who  proved  himself  very  willing  to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  we  must  give  a  large  measure  of  praise 
to  the  very  efficient  glee  party  selected  from  the  staff  of  the  same  firm. 

Almond  Dell  was  reached  shortly  after  one  o’clock,  and  the  party 
dispersed  in  all  directions,  leaving  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  attendants  to 
prepare  dinner,  which  was  to  be  at  five  o’clock. 

We  presume  that  photographers  are  very  much  like  other  people — 
anxious,  -when  out  for  a  holiday,  to  leave  all  thoughts  of  work  behind  ; 
and  probably  that  feeling  accounted  for  the  very  few  cameras  that 
made  their  appearance — in  fact,  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  were  on  the 
ground.  But  although  there  was  little  photography,  the  photographers 
soon  showed  that  they  knew  how  to  enjoy  themselves.  What  with 
s  botanising,  geologising,  hill-climbing,  water-wading,  and  even  flirting, 
the  time  passed  so  pleasantly  that  when  Dr.  Nicol’s  big  bell  sounded 
through  the  glen  there  was  a  general  expression  that  “surely  dinner¬ 
time  has  not  already  come  !” 

On  responding  to  the  summons,  however,  it  was  found  that  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  to  photograph  the  party ;  and,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Ross,  the  company  placed  themselves  in  a  picturesque  locality 
near  the  great  viaduct.  Here  three  excellent  pictures  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Lothian,  and  Mr.  Yerbury.  We  understand  these 
pictures  are  to  be  distributed  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  we  only  hope  that  the  distribution  will  prove  to  be  “  all 
prizes  and  no  blanks,”  as  we  are  sure  that  every  member  will  desire  to 
possess  a  memorial  of  such  a  pleasant  excursion. 

By  the  time  the  photographs  were  taken  the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  whole  party  of  ninety  was  comfortably  seated  at 
snow- white-covered  tables,  on  which  were  laid  out  the  usual  “appa¬ 
ratus  ”  for  dining,  not  forgetting  the  graceful  addition  of  a  profusion  of 
elegant  bouquets  that  would  have  done  honour  to  any  table.  How  the 
thing  was  done,  and  such  admirable  arrangements  were  improvised, 
“no  fellah”  could  understand;  probably  the  cravings  of  appetite  were 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  questions  being  asked,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  Mr.  Stewart  deserves  credit  for  the  almost  magical  way  in  which 
such  an  excellent  effect  was  produced. 

Mr.  Ross  occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr.  Muir.  After  dinner, 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  dispense  entirely 
with  toasts  ;  every  one  might  enjoy  himself  or  herself  to  their  utmost 
ability.  There  was,  however,  one  toast  that  he  (the  Chairman)  said  he 
must  beg  leave  to  make  an  exception  to  the  rule  just  announced  ;  it  was 
the  health  of  the  president,  Mr.  John  Macnair.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  have  been  with  them  that  day,  but  he  had  not  been  in  robust  health 
for  some  time,  and  his  family  were  at  present  residing  out  of  town,  so 
that  he  had  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of 
being  with  the  party  on  the  excursion.  Although  not  with  them  in 
person,  however,  he  had  been  with  them  in  spirit,  and  certainly  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  their  enjoyment,  as  it  was  to  his  liberality 
they  were  indebted  for  the  two  musical  bands  that  had  given  such  life 
and  vigour  to  their  dancing. 

The  toast  was  responded  to  with  an  enthusiastic  “  three  times  three.” 
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After  ample  justice  liad  been  done  to  Mr.  Svvinton’s  sherry,  the  party 
dispersed  for  a  short  stroll,  but  in  half  an  hour  returned  to  tea,  and  at 
seven  o’clock  the  barges  started  on  the  homeward  journey.  The  return 
home  was  as  delightful  as  the  outward  sail,  and  Edinburgh  was  reached 
about  half- past  ten  o’clock,  where,  amidst  universal  hand-shaking,  there 
was  but  the  one  wish — that  the  “dose”  should  be  repeated  in  1873. 


Cnmspflubnue. 

— ♦ — 

Mr.  Gordon’s  Series  of  Views  in  France,  taken  lately  upon  Dry 

Plates. — Novelties  in  Apparatus. — Mr.  Stillman’s  Experi¬ 
ments. — Pearl  White  Albumenised  Paper. — Specks  in  the 

Film  produced  by  Sulphate  of  Silver. 

I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon  a  series  of 
mounted  prints  from  the  negatives  which  he  took  during  his  recent 
visit  to  France,  the  greater  part  of  them  having  been  exposed  during 
his  photo-yachting  excursion  with  me  in  the  “Rover,”  from  Redon  to 
Hennebon,  along  the  rivers  Blavet  and  Oust,  and  the  remainder  at 
Rouen— the  heat  having  been  so  great  during  his  journey  from  this 
place  thither  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  unpack  his  camera,  even 
before  Mont  St.  Michel !  The  series  comprises  thirty  as  beautiful 
photographs  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine  in  the  present  state  of  our  art, 
and  he  appears  to  have  had  scarcely  a  single  failure.  The  negatives 
were  all  upon  dry  plates  which  he  prepared  at  home,  exposed  en  route , 
and  developed  some  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  on  his  return  to 
London.  In  technical  excellence  they  are  nothing  short  of  perfection, 
and  they  all  exhibit  that  refined  taste  in  choice  of  subject  and  treat¬ 
ment  for  which  their  author  is  so  justly  celebrated.  The  characteristic 
of  every  one  of  them  is  softness  and  harmony,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  nothing  has  yet  been  produced  in  landscape  photography  to 
surpass  them  by  any  process.  And  yet  these  very  beautiful  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  upon  dry  plates  which  kept  well  both  before  and 
after  exposure,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  to  which  dry 
plates  could  well  be  submitted. 

I  have  waited  with  the  greatest  interest  for  the  result  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  because  a  vast  deal  turned  upon  it.  The  process  by  which  Mr. 
Gordon  worked  is  a  slow  one,  and  there  are  a  host  of  slow  dry  processes 
before  the  world  at  this  moment.  Which  of  them  is  the  best  ?  They 
all  lay  claim  to  good  keeping  qualities  before  exposure,  and  some  after 
exposure;  but  how  many  of  them  really  yield  uniformly  first-rate 
results  such  as  those  before  me  ?  It  seems  that  Mr.  Gordon  has  now 
solved  the  knotty  problem  of  the  best  slow  dry  process,  unless  we  suppose 
— which  is  probable  enough— that  his  secret  of  success  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  his  process  as  in  himself,  and  that  he  could  produce  first-rate 
work  with  many  of  the  other  dry  processes.  But  in  the  one  which  he 
has  selected,  or  devised,  or  perfected,  there  are  combined  the  following 
excellencies,  viz.,  good  keeping  qualities  before  exposure,  the  same  after 
exposure,  a  result  of  unsurpassable  excellence,  and  great  certainty. 
Which  of  the  other  slow  dry  processes  can  lay  claim  to  this  combination 
of  excellencies  ?  I  really  do  not  know  of  one  that  can. 

If  we  look  to  the  slow  bromide  process,  either  with  bath  or  emulsion» 
we  find  bad  keeping  qualities  after  exposure ;  and  if  we  turn  to  those 
with  bromo-iodised  collodion,  we  find  in  some  the  same  weakness,  and 
in  others  an  inartistic  hardness  of  result.  The  only  slow  dry  process 
which  can  compete  with  Mr.  Gordon’s  is  collodio-albumen,  and  it  may 
be  a  modification  of  this  which  he  employs  ;  at  any  rate  his  organifier 
is  albumen,  for  he  says  as  much.  He  swears  by  albumen  in  preference 
to  any  other  preservative  ;  and  in  this  predilection  he  is  to  be  ranked 
with  nearly  all  those  leading  photographers  who  have  produced  the 
best  work  upon  dry  plates. 

My  chief  reason  for  believing  Mr.  Gordon’s  new  process  to  be  a 
modified  collodio-albumen  is  that  his  negatives  have  such  a  hard  film 
that  you  can  write  upon  them  quite  forcibly  in  lead  pencil  without 
scratching  them.  Now  this  you  could  hardly  do  unless  the  albumen 
film  had  been  coagulated  by  a  nitrate  bath.  It  is  also  a  property  of 
albumen  to  retain  with  great  tenacity  the  latent  image  after  exposure ; 
and  to  this  fact  we  may  add  another,  viz.,  that  a  final  wash  with  gallic 
acid  confers  wonderful  keeping  qualities.  Putting  these  facts  together 
we  may  give  perhaps  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  at  the  nature  of  the 
admirable  process  by  which  he  works,  but  which  he  will  publish  or  not 
as  may  seem  best  to  himself. 

The  fact  is,  we  photographers  must  mend  our  manners  a  little  if  we 
expect  men  like  Mr,  Gordon  to  come  forward  and  tell  us  in  the  journals 


all  they  know,  as  the  result  of  many  years’  labour  and  experience.  At 
present  such  men  must  be  pardoned  if  they  prefer  to  be  Bilent  and 
remain  at  peace.  Until  we  can  learn  to  discuss  each  others’  opinions 
and  crotchets,  and  modes  of  operating  with  more  perfect  good  humour 
and  politeness,  and  until  we  can  feel  commonly  grateful  for  disinterested 
efforts  to  advance  our  art,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that  manv  of 
our  first  operators  will  content  themselves  with  showing  us  splendid 
results  without  caring  to  communicate  the  methods  by  which  they 
were  achieved. 

I  have  received,  however,  Mr.  Gordon’s  permission  to  mention  any 
such  details  of  his  method  of  working  as  have  actually  come  under  my 
own  observation  during  our  fortnight’s  cruise  together  in  the  yacht,  and 
some  of  these  details  will,  I  am  sure,  interest  my  readers.  His  camera 
is  for  plates  71  x  5£,  and  has  a  bellows  body,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled 
out  or  pushed  in  to  suit  any  lens  of  a  series  varying  from  3  i  to  17  inches 
focal  length.  Sometimes  this  camera  has  to  be  put  upon  its  side,  and 
then  I  am  bound  in  truth  to  say  that  it  is  very  unsteady,  and  requires 
a  forked  stick  to  hold  it  firm.  The  lens  works  upon  a  flat  slider,  which 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  both  positions  of  the  camera.  But  Mr. 
Gordon  is  no  bigot,  and  we  have  had  a  great  many  conversations  together 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  simplifying  all  this,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  I  have  set  to  work  to  make  a  new  round-front  camera  and  curved 
slider.  He  has  a  stereo,  camera  as  well  as  the  other,  and  in  this  he  takes 
upright  stereoscopic  views,  which  he  reduces  to  the  usual  size  by 
copying  them  upon  glass  by  wet  collodion,  so  as  to  make  transparencies. 
With  this  outfit  he  is  able  to  take  nearly  every  kind  of  subject  in  a 
suitable  manner,  and  from  the  best  point  of  view,  whether  near  or 
distant,  so  as  to  suit  his  plate.  I  particularly  admired  his  tripod,  which 
is  of  such  simple  and  excellent  design  that  he  was  forced  to  have  it  made 
to  order,  as  no  such  sensible  articles  as  this  are  ever  to  be  bought  at  the 
shops.  Each  pair  of  legs  is  made  to  slide,  so  that  it  can  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  for  convenience  in 
carriage.  This  to  some  extent  enables  you  to  level  the  tripod  without 
actually  shifting  the  position  of  the  legs.  These  are  made  of  pine,  and 
are  very  light  and  quite  strong  enough.  For  changing  dry  plates  of  an 
evening  Mr.  Gordon  uses  a  lantern  which  he  made  himself,  since  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  to  be  bought.  It  consists  of  three  cardboard  screens, 
hinged  together,  with  a  candle  in  the  middle,  which  shines  through  a 
piece  of  Solomon’s  oiled  yellow  muslin,  spread  across  a  little  window  in 
one  of  them.  When  not  in  use  it  can  be  folded  up  like  the  cover  of  a 
book,  and  takes  no  room  in  packing 

Perhaps  I  maybe  permitted  to  add  that  in  looking  over  my  own  stock  of 
photographic  curiosities  there  were  some  which  pleased  Mr.  Gordon,  and 
were  thought  useful  and  ingenious.  One  of  my  stereoscopes  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  pictures  four  and  a-half  inches  wide  he  liked  so  much  that  he  is  now 
having  one  made  on  the  same  principle  by  Ross  and  Co.  He  also  liked 
my  plate-holder,  a  diagram  of  which  is  given  in  my  pamphlet ;  and  also 
some  apparatus  for  draining  and  drying  prepared  plates,  described  also 
in  the  same  work.  We  had  out  the  panoramic  camera,  filled  the  lens 
with  water,  and  examined  the  focus  critically  in  all  directions  ;  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  He  liked  also  my  plan  of  storing  dry  plates 
for  a  journey,  and  as  this  may  be  useful  at  the  present  season  I  will 
describe  it.  Every  pair  of  sensitive  plates  are  placed  face  to  face,  with 
a  small  space  between  them,  in  a  wooden  frame  like  an  empty  slate 
frame,  and  the  plates  are  kept  in  their  place  by  strips  of  gummed  paper 
fastened  all  round  at  the  back.  Thus  they  are  hermetically  sealed  up, 
and  screened  from  dust  and  the  access  of  air  and  moisture.  After  ex¬ 
posure  they  are  returned  to  their  frames  and  fastened  up  again  in  the 
same  way.  A  dozen  of  these  light  wooden  frames  can  be  packed  together 
in  a  box,  and  take  up  very  little  more  room  than  the  grooves  of  a  couple 
of  dozens  of  plates. 

Whatever  Mr.  Gordon’s  new  process  may  be,  the  development  is  com¬ 
menced  by  the  alkaline  method,  and  proceeds  slowly  and  is  conducted 
with  great  caution.  He  strongly  disapproves  of  a  rapid  development, 
and  likes  to  have  it  all  under  perfect  control  from  beginning  to  end,  so  as 
to  make  sure  of  the  softness  and  harmony  which  is  characteristic  of  all 
good  work.  His  plates  are  no  doubt  troublesome  to  prepare,  and  very 
perfect,  so  that  he  hates  failures  from  any  cause,  and  takes  the  utmost 
pains  to  avoid  them  in  every  stage  of  the  work,  and  his  patience  is 
inexhaustible,  both  in  the  choice  of  subject  and  the  special  treatment 
which  it  receives.  Out  of  about  twenty  plates  exposed  during  his  trip 
with  me  in  Brittany  he  only  met  with  one  failure,  and  that  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  accident  in  exposing.  His  process  never  once  failed,  and 
every  subject,  save  that  one,  is  a  perfect  gem,  fit  for  exhibition  or  for 
the  album  of  the  most  critical  connoisseur.  We  were  talking  once  of 
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the  number  of  negatives  upon  dry  plates  that  could  be  developed  ! 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  one  of  our  party  said  about  six-  j 
teen.  Mr.  Gordon’s  reply  was,  “I  never  develope  more  than  two 
per  day,  and  those  two  require  my  Avhole  attention  for  some  hours.” 
Here  we  have  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  success— a  cultivated  and 
fastidious  taste  in  the  choice  of  subject  and  its  mode  of  lighting ;  a 
complete  mastery  of  all  the  details  of  manipulation;  untiring  patience; 
and  the  determination  to  succeed.  To  have  been  the  companion  of 
such  a  man  on  a  fortnight’s  photographic  tour  is  a  lesson  which  I  shall 
not  easily  forget.  One  is  pleased  with  a  negative  of  one’s  own  which 
is  right  in  tone,  and  sharp  in  definition ;  but  Mr.  Gordon  assumes  all 
that  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  looks  for  spotless  perfection  such  as  few 
of  us  ever  obtain.  If  all  were  like  him,  retouchers  would  have  to  seek 
for  some  other  occupation. 

Mr.  Gordon’s  beautiful  series  of  views  in  Brittany  and  at  Rouen  have 
been  shown  to  many  of  my  friends  here,  and  I  have  noted  with  much 
interest  their  various  remarks.  All  agree  in  preferring  the  choice  rustic 
bits  to  the  architectural  grandeurs  of  Rouen,  although  the  technical 
excellence  of  the  latter  is  nothing  short  of  perfection.  This  preference 
is,  I  believe,  universal,  and  we  should  learn  a  lesson  from  it.  Archi¬ 
tectural  subjects  have  been  done  to  death,  and  require  but  little  artistic 
taste  in  the  treatment;  besides  which  I  strongly  suspect  that  they 
require  to  be  done  large,  and  lose  much  of  their  interest  when  of  small 
size  upon  paper.  How  can  one  realise  the  full  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  old  doorway  of  Rouen  Cathedral  when  looking  with  both  eyes  at  a 
paper  print  of  it  no  larger  that  5X4?  These  subjects,  if  taken  small, 
in  a  sort  of  pocket  camera,  should  be  printed  upon  glass  and  viewed 
with  one  eye  only  through  a  lens — unless  taken  stereoscopically.  Then 
the  full  grandeur  of  the  subject  is  realised ;  and  it  would  be  even  if 
taken  in  a  single  drop  of  collodion  and  thus  viewed.  But  choice  rustic 
“bits”  seem  to  lose  nothing  by  being  small,  and  can  afford  to  be 
printed  upon  paper,  their  beauty  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
tone  and  vigour  of  the  print,  the  fine  play  and  balance  of  light  aud 
shade,  and  a  sort  of  sketchy  suggestiveness  in  the  subject.  Some¬ 
times  even  a  technical  defect  may  add  to  the  beauty  of  one  of  these 
“  bits ;”  but  what  is  always  fatal  to  it  is  the  evidence  of  sophistication. 
The  moment  this  is  perceived  the  photograph  loses  its  special  charm, 
and  becomes  nothing  by  entering  into  daring  comparison  with  works  of 
art  proper,  with  which  it  can  never  compete  with  the  remotest  chance 
of  success. 

The  less  we  have  recourse  to  sophistication  the  better.  Even  M. 
Cartaut  has  now  given  up  printing  in  a  sky  from  another  negative,  and 
contents  himself  with  a  little  plain  shading  very  delicately  done.  The 
sky  is,  no  doubt,  a  glorious  feature  of  landscape  scenery,  and  when  I 
next  venture  forth  with  my  camera  I  shall  look  out  for  scenes  in  w'hich 
the  sky  forms  an  important  part  of  the  composition,  and  shall  take  it 
separately  upon  a  second  plate.  All  would  then  be  in  harmony  in  the 
finished  print,  and  no  one  would  be  able  to  find  legitimate  fault  with 
the  sophistication.  To  go  beyond  this  is  dangerous,  even  in  the  hands 
of  a  great  master  of  our  art ;  and  I  am  more  convinced  of  this  now  than 
when  I  penned  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  in  a  recent  communication. 

But,  although  the  attempt  is  dangerous,  yet  a  natural  sky  from 
another  negative  is  not  always  unsuccessful.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
these  experiments  should  remember  that  there  is  a  perspective  in  clouds 
which  is  very  strongly  pronounced,  and  they  should  never,  on  any 
account,  tilt  their  camera  upwards  when  taking  them.  Its  axis  should 
always  point  strictly  to  the  horizon.  The  most  absurd  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  tilting  the  camera  at  clouds,  for  the  apparent  forms  of  clouds 
change  as  much  in  passing  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith  as  a  series  of 
large  bolsters  would  do  if  suspended  in  an  indefinite  plane  above  our 
heads.  Observe  how  clouds  get  squeezed  together  and  overlap  each 
other  in  appearance  as  they  approach  the  horizon. 

Mr.  Stillman’s  recent  experiments  with  emulsions,  to  which  our 
Editors  have  drawn  special  attention  in  their  leader,  at  page  347,  have 
been  confirmed  by  some  recent  experiments  of  mine  with  the  bath. 
These  leave  no  doubt  that  the  most  exalted  sensitiveness  of  the  film 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  presence  of  some  “unconverted,”  if  you  use 
a  proper  preservative  and  developer.  When  a  film  does  not  contain 
enough  of  some  suitable  restraining  substance,  it  not  only  fogs  under 
the  alkaline  developer,  but  also  appears  to  be  insensitive,  very  little  more 
than  the  high  lights  putting  in  an  appearance.  Unless  development 
goes  on  gradually  and  brightly  under  proper  restraint,  the  details  of 
the  latent  image,  instead  of  being  brought  out,  are  enveloped  and  lost  in 
a  mass  of  fog,  which  produces  all  the  effect  of  insensitiveness.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  much  restraint  prevents  them  equally  from  putting  in 
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an  appearance,  as  occurs  in  the  old  tannin  process,  where  the  blacks 
are  very  intense  and  the  lights  clear  glass  devoid  of  detail.  All  that  is 
required  in  any  of  our  negative  processes  seems  to  be  to  hit  exactly  the 
right  amount  of  restraint  on  the  action  of  the  developer. 

This  restraint  may  exist  wholly  in  the  film,  or  partly  in  the  film  and 
partly  in  the  developer,  but,  so  far  as  I  know  at  present,  we  cannot  con¬ 
fine  our  restraining  agent,  whatever  that  may  be,  entirely  to  the  de¬ 
veloper.  Thus,  if  in  the  bromide  process  we  convert  all  our  soluble 
bromide,  we  must  introduce  nitrate  of  uranium,  nitric  acid,  tannin,  or 
some  slow  acid  preservative.  And  in  the  common  wet  process  it  is  not 
enough  to  acidify  the  developer — we  must  acidify  the  film  also.  The 
great  secret  of  advance  in  our  negative  processes  seems  to  lie  in  our 
improved  knowledge  of  the  means  of  restraining  the  development 
sufficiently,  but  no  more. 

It  is  by  a  broad  generalisation,  a  comprehension  of  principles,  and 
putting  all  our  facts  together  that  we  shall  ultimately  arrive  at  the  true 
method  of  attaining  the  most  exalted  sensitiveness.  One  thing  is 
certain,  viz.,  that  the  developer  must  not  have  entirely  its  own  way,  or 
a  mass  of  fog  with  apparent  insensitiveness  will  be  the  result ;  and 
another  thing  equally  certain  is  that  the  film  itself  must  contain  a  re¬ 
strainer  of  some  sort.  In  the  calotype,  waxed-paper,  and  old  albumen 
processes  that  restrainer  is  acetic  acid ;  in  the  common  wet  collodion 
process  it  is  either  acetic  or  nitric  acid  ;  in  the  bromo-iodide  process  with 
washed  plates  it  is  tannin,  or  some  acid  preservative,  or  some  colloid 
substance  such  as  albumen ;  in  the  bromide  processes  it  is  unconverted 
soluble  bromide,  or  its  equivalent.  In  every  case  the  sensitive  film 
contains  a  restrainer  of  some  sort,  or  fog  and  apparent  insensitiveness 
result  from  the  too  energetic  action  of  the  developer,  which  effaces  in¬ 
stead  of  developes  the  latent  image,  by  burying  it  in  a  mass  of  reduced 
silver. 

Our  Editors  have  made  some  remarks  at  page  352  on  a  new  albu- 
menised  paper,  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott,  and  called  “pearl 
white.”  This  paper  is  said  to  be  devoid  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
ordinary  albumenised  paper.  I  have  known  for  some  years  how  to  make 
a  colourless  paper  of  this  sort,  and  the  plan  is  simple  enough.  Use  the 
albumen  of  ducks’  eggs  instead  of  fowls’  eggs ;  it  is  quite  colourless.  I 
have  mentioned  this  fact  in  print  many  times,  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
taken  any  heed  of  it. 

In  a  leading  article  at  page  347  an  explanation  is  given — and  I  believe 
the  true  one — of  the  minute  spots  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  recent 
communications  as  occurring  in  my  wet  collodion  negatives,  and  which 
I  traced  to  a  freak  of  the  iron  developer.  The  cause  is  said  to  be  the 
production  of  minute  crystals  of  sulphate  of  silver,  arising  from  the 
mixing  of  the  developer  with  the  free  nitrate  upon  the  film.  My  de¬ 
veloper  was  composed  of  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  along 
with  rather  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol.  They  did  not  occur  before  I 
added  the  alcohol ;  and  our  Editors  have  no  doubt  “hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head”  in  their  explanation  of  this  new  trouble.  In  experimenting 
last  year  with  an  unwashed  dry  emulsion  film  of  bromide  of  silver,  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  above  double  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  solution  containing 
half  its  volume  of  alcohol,  a  great  deal  of  turbidity  was  produced  in  the 
developer  as  soon  as  it  was  poured  upon  the  film,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
use  the  plain  protosulphate  instead  of  the  double  salt.  In  that  case  no 
turbidity  occurred. 

Can  our  Editors  tell  me  whether  the  'turbidity  was  due  to  the  nitrate 
of  cadmium  which  the  film  contained  in  large  quantity  ?  and  whether 
sulphate  of  cadmium  would  be  formed  which  would  be  insoluble  in 
water  by  double  decomposition  with  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  ?  It  is 
important  to  know  whether  these  minute  specks  are  due  to  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  in  our  developer  when  much  alcohol  is  added  to  it.  They 
do  not  occur  with  the  pyrogallic  developer ;  but  I  have  not  yet  tried 
the  single  protosulphate  of  iron. 

M.  Chardon  has  modified  in  the  following  manner  his  bromide  process 
with  the  bath  described  by  me  at  page  355 : — He  adds  a  few  drops  of 
acetic  acid  instead  of  hydrobromic  to  his  collodion,  and  one  hundred 
cubic  centimetres  instead  of  fifty  to  solution  No.  1  for  his  developer. 

There  was  a  misprint  in  his  formula  for  collodion  at  the  same  page. 
For  “bromide  of  ammonium”  read  “bromide  of  uranium.” 

Redon,  August  2,  1S72.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A, 

— ♦ — 

SATURATION  OF  COLLODION  WITH  SILVER,  &c. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  Mr.  Cooper’s  note  of  last  week  permit  me 
to  say  that  I  had  not  neglected  to  take  so  evident  a  precaution  as  the 
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testing  my  emulsion.  The  excess  of  bromide  was  not  only  added  but 
still  remained  after  the  filtering,  so  that  it  stood  the  three  tests  of  washing 
in  the  test  tube,  as  Mr.  Cooper  describes,  dipping  the  coated  plate  in  a 
bath  of  distilled  water  with  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dipping  in 
tannin  before  washing.  In  the  two  former  it  showed  an  abundant  pre¬ 
cipitate  with  nitrate,  and  in  the  latter  showed  no  stain.  That  which 
remains  still  answers  to  every  test  that  there  is  a  large  excess  of  bromide. 

To  “  A  Lieutenant,”  allow  me  to  reply  that  he  does  not  cover  all  the 
weak  points  in  his  position.  If  the  given  collodion  is  saturated  with 
nitrate  of  silver  at  60°  it  will  precipitate  at  50°,  &c. ;  so  that  his  collo¬ 
dion  must  be  regulated  by  the  thermometer. 

Saturation,  then,  is  not  a  definite  scientific  term,  but  involves  two 
elements  which  in  common  practice  we  cannot  assure  ourselves  of— 
purity  of  the  alcohol  and  ether  and  temperature.  I  did  not  deny  that 
there  is,  or  may  be,  saturation,  but  that  it  has  any  definite  meaning  in 
practice,  or  even  in  theory,  without  the  statement  of  the  elements  above 
alluded  to. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Shanklyn,  Isle  of  Wight,  August  3,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  PLATES  WITH  EXCESS  OF 
SILVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  a  fortnight  ago  on  the  keeping 
qualities  of  dry  plates  prepared  according  to  the  formula  communicated 
by  me  to  the  Dry-Plate  Club  this  spring,  and  which  contained,  as  you 
are  aware,  a  very  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  an  important  piece 
of  evidence  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  which  will,  I  think,  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  working  with  my  formula. 

Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
took  with  him  to  Switzerland  some  uranium  dry  plates  of  my  make. 
He  took  no  developing  materials  with  him,  and  having  exposed  all  his 
plates  en  route  brought  them  back  to  England  for  development.  These 
plates  were  exposed  at  times  varying  from  a  fortnight  to  over  a  month 
previous  to  development,  and  the  last  fortnight  which  they  passed  after 
exposure  and  before  development  was  that  extremely  hot  fortnight  in 
July  which  none  of  your  readers  are  likely  to  forget. 

It  is,  perhaps,  also  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  many  cases  these 
plates  had  been  much  over-exposed,  Mr.  Pritchard  having  acted  on 
the  wise  principle  that  though  too  much  exposure  may  have  been  given 
to  a  plate,  its  development  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  additional 
bromide,  whereas  if  a  plate  be  under-exposed  a  good  negative  can 
never  be  obtained.  In  many  cases  the  over-exposure  had  been  such  as 
to  require  from  six  to  eight  times  as  much  bromide  solution  as  ammonia, 
the  normal  development  being  equal  parts  of  each,  and  the  negatives 
all  developed  with  remarbable  clearness  and  brilliancy  in  the  shadows, 
though  the  colour  by  transmitted  light  showed  unmistakably  the 
prolonged  exposure  they  had  received. 

You  will  remember  that  in  discussing  my  formula,  one  or  two  writers 
have  intimated  that  plates  with  so  large  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver 
had  no  latitude  of  exposure  ;  but  the  facts  to  which  I  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  clearly  disprove  that  statement. 

After  the  evidence  which  I  brought  before  you  in  my  pi'evious 
letter,  supplemented  by  this  experience  of  Mr.  Pritchard’s,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  to  plates  of  a  sensitiveness  actually  equal 
to  that  of  wet  collodion  the  power  of  retaining  all  their  good  qualities 
unimpaired  for  a  period  exceeding  a  month  between  exposure  and 
development,  and  that  in  extremely  hot  weather.  I  think  I  need  hardly 
point  out  that  plates  that  will  not  deteriorate  under  this  treatment 
would  keep  years  before  their  exposui’e. 

I  wish  now  to  repeat  what  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  endea¬ 
voured  to  impress  upon  your  readers,  viz.,  that  the  highest  sensitiveness 
is  not  obtained  in  this  process  unless  my  formula  is  accurately  followed 
in  one  point,  viz. ,  the  saturation  of  the  collodion  with  silver  after  the 
formation  of  a  certain  amount  of  bromides,  nitrate  of  uranium  being 
Used  to  confer  keeping  qualities.  Every  grain  of  silver  that  is  used  less 
than  saturation  diminishes  seriously  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates, 
and  the  mere  statement  of  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  no  longer  con¬ 
veys  any  idea  of  extreme  sensitiveness.  An  excess  of  three  or  four  grains 
does  not  give  sufficient  sensitiveness,  and  a  much  larger  excess  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  collodion  having,  in  point  of  fact,  to  carry  as  much  as  can 
possibly  be  dissolved  in  it. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  that  the  formulae  which  I  have  so  per¬ 
sistently  pressed  on  the  notice  of  your  readers  have  so  triumphantly 
vindicated  the  claims  I  make  for  plates  prepared  by  them,  viz.,  the 
exalted  sensitiveness  and  great  keeping  powers,  both  before  exposure 
and  between  exposure  and  development. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  N.  W. ,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 
August  7,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

AN  “INSTANTANEOUS  ALBUMEN  WET  PROCESS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  last  week’s  Journal  Mr.  Sutton  says  he  is  most 
anxious  that  the  process  to  which  I  allude  should  be  introduced,  for  he 


believes  it  “  will  turn  out  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  known  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  whether  wet  or  dry.”  So  I  say,  decidedly.  It  would 
certainly  supersede  the  common  wet  collodion  process.  The  definition 
would  be  at  least  a  hundred  per  cent,  better,  and  albumen  would  be  a 
great  deal  cheaper  than  collodion.  So  let  us  have  it  at  once. 

From  what  I  know  from  long  practice,  the  albumen  process  (dry) 
presents  no  difficulties  worth  mentioning,  so  that  1  am  not  afraid  of 
meeting  any,  and  would  have  a  “try”  at  it ;  for  I  should  like  to  see 
an  instantaneous  albumen  process  either  wet  or  dry,  but  I  would  rather 
have  it  dry  because  I  have  a  changing  box  and  no  tent.  However,  wet 
albumen  versus  wet  collodion  would  be  an  interesting  case.  Imagine 
an  instantaneous  wet  albumen  negative  of  the  moon  three  inches  dia¬ 
meter  taken  by  the  great  Melbourne  telescope.  It  would  be  magnificent, 
and  would  stand  enlarging  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  a  wet  collo¬ 
dion  one  would. 

As  I  read  further  on  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  letter  of  the  27th  July,  I  see  he 
says  “  I  am  so  delighted  with  it,  that  I  believe  I  shall  never  use  the 
common  wet  process  again  for  any  serious  work.”  That’s  right!  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  danger  from  the  vapour  of  ether  and  alcohol  when 
too  near  a  lighted  candle. 

A  print  or  two  from  any  instantaneous  wet  albumen  negatives  sent  to 
the  Editors  for  inspection  would  remove  some  grave  doubts  1  have  about 
it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  M.  Noton. 

Salford,  August  5,  1872. 

- 4 - 

DRY-PLATE  SUGGESTIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Do  you  think  the  following  idea  practicable?  or  do 
you  think  good  results  might  be  obtained  by  following  out  this  modifi¬ 
cation  of  preparing  Wortley  plates?  The  thought  occurred  to  me  after 
reading  Mr.  Sutton’s  last  letter  in  the  Journal: — 

Suppose  plates  to  be  coated  with  Wortley  emulsion,  and  then  washed 
and  dried,  after  which  they  are  to  be  put  away  until  required  for  use, 
as  Mr.  Sutton’s  plates  are ;  and  shortly  before  being  wanted  they  are  to 
be  immersed  in  the  ordinary  preservative  and  exposed  while  wet,  and 
then  to  be  developed.  Then,  supposing  this  plan  were  successful,  per¬ 
haps  the  washing  after  coating  the  plates  with  emulsion  might  be 
dispensed  with  altogether ;  that  is,  granted  that  Canon  Beechey  is  right 
— that  Wortley  plates  may  be  put  direct  into  the  preservative  without 
any  washing,  and  thus  the  plates  would  have  the  advantage  of,  in  a  few 
minutes,  being  ready  for  the  plate-box.  Perhaps  this  method  would 
cause  the  film  to  be  too  hard  and  dense,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure. 

One  advantage  would  be,  that  though  the  plates  might  be  kept  like 
ordinary  dry  plates,  still  they  might  be  developed  as  wet  ones  are. 

Do  you  think  that  the  experiment  would  be  worth  trying?  Would  it 
be  possible  to  develope  a  Wortley  plate  in  a  gallic  acid  bath?  or  would 
that  necessitate  a  longer  exposure  than  when  alkaline  development  is 
used?  Of  course  I  mean  that  the  plates  should  remain  some  hours  in 
the  gallic  acid. 

I  prepared  some  Wortley  plates  a  short  time  ago,  using  catechu  in  the 
preservative  instead  of  gum  and  sugar,  thinking  to  avoid  blisters,  &c. 
I  find  that,  though  the  plates  are  generally  free  from  them,  still  the 
films  are  very  apt  to  come  off-  in  working  after  development;  indeed, 
they  seem  to  be  worse  in  this  way  than  the  gum  plates. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Herbert  B.  Berkeley. 

Cotherklge  Court,  near  Worcester,  August  6,  1872. 

[We  are  unable  to  speak  from  experience  of  the  effect  of  first 
allowing  a  collodio-bromide  plate  to  dry  and  then  applying  a  pre¬ 
servative  ;  but  we  have  tried  this  in  some  other  dry  processes,  and 
we  have  invariably  found  that  it  was  not  successful.  Nor  is  the 
reason  difficult  to  discover.  In  order  that  a  preservative  may  be 
really  utilised  it  is  necessary  that  it  shall  thoroughly  permeate  the 
film,  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  atoms  of  which  the  sensitive 
surface  is  composed ;  but  in  the  act  of  drying  the  collodion  assumes 
a  skinny  texture,  which  afterwards  always  renders  the  subsequent 
permeation  of  the  gum,  tannin,  or  other  preservative  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. — Eds.] 

— *■ — 

TREATING  OLD  EMULSIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Reading  in  your  Journal  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman’s  experi¬ 
ments  with  collodio-bromide  emulsions  reminded  me  that  I  had  a  lot  of 
old  emulsion  residues  which  had  been  accumulating  from  about  June  or 
July,  1871,  some  portions  of  which  had  been  de-sensitised  by  the  addition 
of  plain  bromised  collodion,  some  not  de-sensitised,  some  contained  aqua 
regia,  some  uranium,  and  some  without  any  addition  of  the  kind;  at 
any  rate  I  mixed  the  lot  together,  and  before  making  any  use  of  the 
mixture  (which  was  decidedly  acid,  turning  litmus  paper  red  at  once) 

I  tested  it  for  free  silver  or  bromide  in  the  way  mentioned  in  your 
last  number  by  Mr.  Cooper,  expecting,  of  course,  to  find  an  excess  of 
one  or  the  other,  but  to  my  surprise  found  no  excess  of  either,  and  to 
|  all  appearance  the  emulsion  was  perfectly  neutral. 
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I  thought  that  this  must  be  a  fair  sample  of  a  corrected  emulsion  as 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Sutton  some  time  since;  so  I  coated  three  whole 
plates,  washed  till  greasiness  disappeared,  immersed  in  a  preservative, 
dried  and  exposed— one  fifteen  seconds,  one  thirty  seconds,  and  one 
forty-five  seconds,  with  a  whole-plate  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  No.  2  stop, 
sun  shining  through  thin  clouds,  the  subjects  having  plenty  of  foliage 
and  dark  places.  The  fifteen-seconds’  plate  came  out  very  well,  but, 
from  the  light  being  too  strong  (I  forgot  to  put  up  an  extra  piece  of 
orange  paper),  fogged.  The  other  two  turned  out  very  fairly,  consider¬ 
ing  that  I  developed  for  the  dark  portions  of  each.  I  have  forwarded 
them  for  your  inspection. 

As  I  did  not  filter  either  the  collodion  or  preservative  before  use,  not 
expecting  any  result,  the  specks,  &c.,  on  the  negatives  are  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  gum  solution  which  formed  part  of  the  preservative 
was  very  old— nearly  six  months,  I  think. 

In  developing  the  plates,  although  the  details  came  out  quickly  and 
well  I  could  get  no  density  with  the  alkaline  developers,  but  obtained  it 
rapidly  with  acid  silver  and  pyro.  This  want  of  density  I  have  gene¬ 
rally  found  in  plates. made  with  emulsions  containing  an  excess  of  silver, 
and  it  seems  also  to  be  the  case  -with  neutral  emulsions.  I  expected  to 
find  the  plates  a  hopeless  mass  of  fog ;  perhaps  the  acidity  of  the  emul¬ 
sion  prevented  this. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  B.  C.  Fox. 

Lutterworth ,  Augusts ,  1872. 

[The  two  negatives  forwarded  to  us  by  Capt.  Fox  are  fully  ex¬ 
posed,  of  a  fine  non-actinic  colour,  and  have  full  gradation. — Eds.] 

— *■ — 

INTENSIFICATION  OF  NEGATIVES. —TEA  AS  AN  ANTI- 
HAL  ATI  VE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  are  probably  many  amateurs  who,  like  myself, 
would  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  subject  of  intensification  by 
mercury,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutton. 

I  have  tried  the  plan,  and  for  simplicity  and  cleanliness  it  is  excel¬ 
lent.  There  seem,  however,  to  be  certain  mechanical  difficulties  which 
limit  its  utility.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  is  the  deterioration  of 
the  film  by  the  action  of  the  mercuric  chloride.  It  becomes  so  tender 
that  the  most  careful  handling  is  necessary  during  the  washings,  which 
again  must  be  very  thorough,  or  stains  are  produced.  I  have  hitherto 
only  experimented  with  old  negatives,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  effect 
of  the  mercury  upon  them  is  greater  than  it  would  be  on  films  which 
had  not  been  dried  after  development  and  fixing;  but  I  believe  that 
this  property  of  mercury  is  undoubted,  and  I  should  not  like  to  risk  a 
valuable  negative  with  the  experience  I  have  at  present  acquired. 

I  think  I  remember  to  have  seen  somewhere  in  your  columns  that 
citric  acid  can  be  used  to  counteract  the  rotting  effect  of  mercury.  If 
this  be  the  case,  Mr.  Sutton’s  formula  would  be  much  improved  by  a 
hint  as  to  the  stage  at  which  it  can  be  best  applied.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  experiment  in  this  direction,  but  some  of  your  correspondents 
may  think  it  worth  while  to  do  so,  as,  if  this  rotten  state  of  the  film  can 
be  remedied,  the  plan  will  suit  admirably  for  the  intensification  of  their 
thin  negatives  taken  with  very  sensitive  emulsions,  which  seem  sometimes 
to  resist  the  action  of  a  silver  intensifier  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

The  tenderness  of  the  film  is  the  greatest  drawback,  and  the  next  in 
importance  is  the  tenacity  with  which  the  film  holds  the  alkaline  pyro. 
solution.  After  the  film  has  been  sluiced  several  times— far  oftener,  in 
fact,  than  one  would  think  necessary  for  the  removal  of  a  hypo,  solution 
— the  water  running  off  it  shows  a  distinctly  brown  tinge ;  and  as  every 
application  of  the  washing  water  imperils  the  safety  of  the  film,  the 
process  becomes  both  tedious  and  precarious.  This  difficulty  is  partly  a 
“rider”  to  the  former,  as  if  the  film  were  tough  it  might  be  washed 
much  more  roughly,  but  it  is  embarrassing,  as  it  often  offers  you  the 
dilemma  of  continuing  to  wash  till  your  film,  already  detached  at  the 
edges,  breaks  up,  or  of  stopping  the  operation  when  manifestly  incom¬ 
plete,  at  the  risk  of  stains  in  the  finished  negative. 

Whether  the  negatives  are  altered  by  exposure  to  sunlight  or  not  is  a 
point  which  can  only  be  proved  by  experience ;  and,  as  I  only  print  one 
or  two  proofs  of  each  of  my  negatives,  I  cannot  speak  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  they  are  permanent,  and  the  manipulative  difficulties  can  be 
got  rid  of,  the  method  deserves  to  be  popular. 

Have  any  of  your  correspondents  noticed  the  remarkable  freedom  from 
halation  which  tbe  use  of  tea  as  a  preservative  confers  ?  Since  commen¬ 
cing  to  use  it  I  have  never  backed  a  plate,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  back¬ 
ing  is  required  with  tea.  The  film  in  the  finished  negative  has  a  faint, 
brownish  tinge  where  the  light  has  not  acted,  which  is  not  fog,  but  is 
apparently  due  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  tea  itself.  Whether  that 
confers  the  protection  or  not  I  cannot  say.  I  enclose  a  couple  of  (over¬ 
printed)  proofs,  which  will  illustrate  what  I  have  said. 

I  may  mention  that  the  negatives  were  taken  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
chloro-bromide  process,  and  were  not  intensified.  The  exposures  in 
each  case  were  the  same  as  I  should  have  given  to  wet  collodion. 

The  defect  in  the  sky  of  the  temple  proof  was  due  to  drying  stains, 
and  I  should  have  taken  another,  and  I  hope  a  perfect,  negative  if  I 
had  had  time  to  prepare  fresh  plates,  as  I  believe  that  no  view  of  this 
temple — one  of  the  most  renowned  in  Western  India — had  ever  been 
taken  before.  It  is  at  Dakore,  in  Guzerat,  a  town  which  lies  off  the 
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road,  generally  traversed  by  British  sightseers,  but  attracts  thousands 
of  Hindoos  every  full  moon. 

The  other  subject  represents  two  village  watchmen  resting  in  the 
porch  of  a  well.  These  wells  in  Guzerat  are  often  imposing  structures. 
An  inclined  plane  reaching  from  the  surface  to  the  water  level  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  stone  steps,  and  the  mass  of  earth  removed  is  replaced  by 
stone  or  brick  arcades,  one  above  the  other.  That  which  I  have  photo¬ 
graphed  has  six  tiers  of  arcades,  and  is  peculiar  because  the  first  flight 
of  steps  is  at  right  angles  to  the  main  descent.  The  turn  is  taken 
underneath  the  porch  where  the  watchmen  are  depicted.  For  the  stiff 
attitudes  of  the  figures  I  am  not  responsible,  as  they  assumed  them  just 
as  I  exposed  the  plate. 

I  have  hitherto  been  working  with  a  minimum  of  apparatus,  and  have 
confined  myself  to  pictures  of  the  size  I  enclose  (quarter  plate)  or  en¬ 
largements  from  them;  but  in  justice  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  many  an  hour’s  enjoyment,  I  ought  to  state  that  his  method 
works  just  as  well  with  plates  up  to  12  x  10  as  it  does  with  very  diminu¬ 
tive  scraps.  A  medical  friend  of  mine  with  whom  1  have  worked  the 
process  under  protest — as  he  was  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his 
old  methods — has  been  completely  converted  by  the  uniform  success 
with  which  his  experiments  have  been  rewarded;  and,  as  he  goes  in  for 
quantity  as  well  as  quality,  his  conclusions  are  valuable  to  those  who  do 
not  object  to  the  impedimenta  of  a  large  apparatus. 

I  have  tried  some  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  plates  and  find  them 
very  sensitive,  but  I  could  not  get  printing  intensity,  do  what  I  would. 
His  formula  for  development  certainly  wants  modification  for  this  climate. 

Cannot  some  of  your  chemical  contributors  give  us  a  formula  for  an 
emulsion  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  camera  prints  ?  The  tones 
obtainable  with  negative  emulsions  are  too  cold.  The  wet  emulsion  pro¬ 
cess  would  do  admirably  for  taking  enlargements,  if  the  tones  were 
agreeable  when  the  film  was  transferred  to  paper — a  process  I  find  very 
easy  indeed.  Neither  gold  nor  mercury  toning  has  proved  satisfactory 
in  my  hands. 

To  show  how  little  tea  plates  blur,  even  when  foliage  is  projected 
against  the  sky,  I  enclose  a  third  scrap.  I  may  mention  that  a  strong 
wind  was  blowing  when  the  view  was  taken. 

This  letter  will  hardly  be  interesting  to  your  readers  in  extenso ;  but 
there  may  be  portions  worth  laying  before  them.  A  hobby  is  notoriously 
a  l'unaway. — lam,  yours,  &c.,  J.  King,  C.S. 

Kaira ,  Bombay  Presidency,  India,  July  9,  1872. 


MR,  YANDER  WEYDE’S  NEW  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  more  simple  and  valuable  an  invention  is  the 
stronger  are  the  objections  made  to  it.  Sometimes  these  objections  are 
entitled  to  no  notice,  coming  as  they  do  from  those  who,  having  aimed 
at,  but  failed  to  reach,  the  results  secured  by  the  invention,  are  dis¬ 
appointed,  if  not  envious,  and  decry  the  invention  as  “an  old  dodge 
known  to  everybody,”  reminding  one  of  those  prophets  whose  pro¬ 
phecies  are  always  announced  after  the  event. 

It  is  a  flattering  circumstance  that  not  one  of  my  objectors  has  failed 
to  admit  the  great  beauty  and  value  of  my  process.  The  leading  photo¬ 
graphers  in  nearly  every  large  city  of  the  United  States  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  its  novelty  and  value  by  purchasing  it  at  what  some  have 
supposed  large  prices,  but  after  fully  testing  it  they  have  pronounced 
cheap,  and  all  that  it  was  claimed  to  be. 

I  have  also  received  flattering  testimonials  to  its  value  and  novelty 
from  leading  men  in  the  profession  throughout  England — from  men  well 
able,  from  their  skill  and  experience,  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  alto- 
ether  too  shrewd  to  part  with  hundreds  of  pounds  for  “a  simple  old 
odge  known  to  everybody.” 

As  specimens  of  these  testimonials  I  mention  the  Surrey  Photographic 
Company,  which  bought  the  process  for  Guildford  in  May  last, 
afterwards  bought  another  license  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  and  after  more  than  two  months’  trial,  bought  another  license 
for  Portsmouth. 

Messrs.  H.  P.  Robinson  and  N.  K.  Cherrill,  after  fully  testing  the 
process,  bought  it  for  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  say  of  it — “We  have  never 
before  seen  any  approach  to  such  good  effects  produced  by  any  method 
of  finishing  photographs.” 

Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall,  of  Brighton,  made  a  contract  in  June  last  for  a 
license  for  the  county  of  Sussex,  but,  owing  to  my  absence  from  the 
city  and  other  causes,  the  license  was  not  completed  until  August  3rd, 
thus  giving  Mr.  Mayall  about  six  weeks  for  investigation,  if  he  chose  to 
make  any,  or  if  he  had  any  doubts ;  but  he  had  none,  and  completed 
his  bargain  and  paid  his  money,  saying  of  the  process — “  It  is  most 
ingenious,  novel,  simple,  and  effective.” 

Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.  bought  the  exclusive'  right  for  Bradford,  and 
after  full  opportunity  for  investigation,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
frivolous  objections  made,  completed  the  bargain  and  paid  their  money. 

These  are  a  few  only  of  the  instances  I  might  cite;  but  they  suffice 
as  the  profession  can  hardly  need  any  assurance  from  me  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  well  up  in  all  knowledge  appertaining  to  their  art,  and  know  well 
what  is  new  and  what  is  old,  and  that  not  one  of  them  could  be  influen¬ 
ced  to  say  a  word  which  might  mislead  or  impose  upon  his  brethren. 
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A  word  now  as  to  the  patent  itself.  One  gentleman,  though  not  a 
lawyer,  boldly  says — “I  don’t  believe  so  simple  a  process  can  be 
patented.”  In  the  same  spirit  in  which  Kent,  when  in  the  stocks, 
answered  poor  Lear,  I  answer  him — But  it  is  patented  !  The  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  are  now  in  my  possession.  Another  says — 
“  I  don’t  believe  the  patent  is  valid.”  Well,  this  is  a  right  every  man 
has,  whether  layman  or  not,  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  laws  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  country;  but  the  public  -will  judge  of  the  value  of  that 
opinion  when  weighed  against  that  of  the  highest  legal  authority  on 
patent  law  in  England  and  the  United  States  which  money  can  com¬ 
mand,  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  numbers  of  counsel  acting  for 
licensees,  and  who,  presumably,  were  in  search  of  some  ilaw  in  it,  but  all 
of  whom  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  its  validity,  and  have  advised 
their  clients  to  pay  their  money. 

I  will  close  by  advising  the  public  and  the  profession  to  do  as  every 
wise  business  man  does  in  similar  cases,  viz.,  satisfy  himself  by  personal 
examination  and  inquiry  of  the  merits  of  the  process  offered  for  sale, 
and  leave  questions  of  law  to  be  settled  by  those  fitted  by  education  to 
pass  judgment  upon  such  matters. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

London,  August  7,  1872.  Henry  Vander  Weyde. 

P.S. — I  omitted  to  say  that  Messrs.  Sarony  and  Co.,  of  Scarborough, 
and  Mr.  Napoleon  Sarony,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  have  secured  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  for  their  respective  places  upon  a  royalty  which  might 
startle  some  of  your  correspondents  were  I  to  name  it.— H.  V.  W. 

MR.  COOPER’S  PROMISED  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Press  of  businesss  has  prevented  my  writing  my  in¬ 
tended  paper  on  Anti- Blurring,  and  the  Keeping  Qualities  of  Collodio- 
Bromide  Plates  with  Excess  of  Sdver,  in  time  for  this  week’s  issue  of  the 
Journal.  I  hope  to  send  you  the  manuscript  next  week.  —I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

84,  High-street,  Oxford,  August  7,  1872.  Henry  Cooper. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CAMERA  FRONTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  certain  number  of  camera  fronts  for  a  given  camera 
are  necessary ;  but  they  are  expensive,  and,  what  is  worse,  excessively 
cumbersome. 

Now  this  little  matter  has  occupied  my  thoughts  for  some  time  back, 
and  I  have  arrived  at  a  result  which  I  consider  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
which  removes  the  above  disadvantage  attending  the  employment  of  a 
number  of  large  camera  fronts.  It  is  extremely  simple,  and  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  following  way : — 

In  the  centre  of  the  rising  camera  front  is  made  a  circular  aperture, 
the  diameter  of  which  shall  be  a  few  inches  larger  than  the  largest  lens 
flange,  and  into  the  disc  thus  removed  is  screwed  the  lens.  On  the 
inside  of  the  camera  front  is  now  fastened  a  circle  of  wood  of  suitable 
size,  so  that  a  quarter  of  an  inch  all  round  shall  project  into  the 
aperture  and  be  seen  from  the  front.  This  is  to  support  the  disc 
of  mahogany  with  lens  affixed,  and  the  whole  is  retained  in  its  position 
by  three  brass  latches. 

These  mahogany  discs  can  be  produced  at  a  very  trifling  rate.  For 
instance  :  a  cylinder  of  the  wood  having  been  produced  in  the  lathe  it 
is  divided  by  the  saw  machine  into  an  innumerable  number,  and  half-a- 
dozen  of  them  mounted  with  flanges,  when  slung  on  a  string,  are  equally 
as  portable  as  a  single  camera  front,  and  will  go  inside  the  camera. 

If  for  a  binocular  camera  the  shape  of  the  movable  piece  might  be 
oblong.  Thus  with  half-a-dozen  pairs  of  lenses  in  use,  a  leather  or  other 
case  with  shelves,  each  shelf  containing  its  pair  of  lenses  affixed  to  the 
wooden  support,  the  working  of  the  lenses  would  be  reduced  to  the 
nicest  and  simplest  possible  formula.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Vick. 

August  7,  «872. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered — 

J.  Robertson,  Dundee.— Two  Monumental  Tablets. 

Squire  Knott,  Oldham. — Portrait  of  Sergeant  Spinks. 

Edmund  Eccles,  Bury. — Two  Portraits  of  Colonel  PLutcliinson. 

Webster  and  Son,  Chester.—  Two  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley. 
Hewitt  and  Co.,  Southport.— Photograph  from  Drawing  of  the  First  House 
in  Southport. 

A.  G.  Massey  and  Co.,  Armagh  .—Portrait  of  Dr.  Rutledge,  and  Group  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rutledge. 

William  Roberts,  Liverpool.— Photograph  from  Drawing  entitled  uThe 
Trial  and  Sentence  of  Christ .” 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

R.  T.  W. — We  have  forwarded  the  enclosures. 

A.  H.  M. — Try  a  plain  pyrogallic  solution  with  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction, 
using  a  bath. 

Salicine  Slides  for  the  Microscope. — Will  any  reader  oblige  Miss  T.  M. 
by  informing  her  how  salicine  is  crystallised  on  microscopic  slides  ?  When 
water  is  used  as  a  solvent  the  crystals  are  quite  different  from  those  on  pur¬ 
chased  slides;  alcohol  answers  no  better. 


“  Glass.” — Soluble  glass  is  a  silicate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  and  can  easily  be 
obtained  in  Manchester.  It  may  bo  made  by  a  variety  of  processes.  Here 
is  one: — Fuse  together  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  54  parts;  dry  carbonate  of 
potash ,  70  parts ;  silica ,  192  parts.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  yieldin'' 
a  transparent,  semi-elastic  varnish. 

A  Professional. — 1.  We  must  decline  giving  you  any  opinion  whatever  re¬ 
specting  the  risk  you  would  incur  in  producing  pictures  in  imitation  of  those 
by  the  Yander  Weyde  process.— 2.  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  certainly  made  the 
statement  imputed’  to  him  by  Mr.  Croughton  at  a  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  and  that  before  he  was  aware  of  the  means 
that  had  been  employed  in  the  production  of  the  picture. 

S,  E.  C. — It  is  not  easy  to  indicate  with  exactness  the  proportion  of  pyroxylino 
that  ought  to  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  ether,  because  some  samples  of 
soluble  cotton  make  a  more  viscid  collodion  than  others.  Your  aim  being 
mainly  the  production  of  glass  positives,  it  will  be  well  to  use  a  thin  o  'll  * 
dion.  Make  one  sample  with  three,  and  another  with  five,  grains  to  the 
ounce  ;  iodise  them,  note  the  difference,  and  be  guided  accordingly. 

X.  Y.  Z. — We  know  nothing  whatever  about  Morrison’s  (American)  lenses 
beyond  this— that  a  patent  has  been  applied  for  in  America,  that  they  are 
said  to  be  made  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  that  they  are  landscape  lenses, 
and  are  sold  at  far  lower  prices  than  those  imported  into  the  United  States. 
This  latter  point  is  one  of  which  you  can  form  some  idea  when  we  inform 
you  that  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses,  each  covering  a  circle  of  four  inches, 
is  quoted  at  thirty-six  dollars.  We  presume  that  they  are  doublets,  similar 
to  the  rapid  rectilinear. 

A  Four  Years’  Subscriber.—  There  is  far  too  little  light  in  your  studio ;  tho 
top  lights  should  be  at  least  twice  as  long  as  they  are,  in  order  that  tho 
sitter  may  be  illuminated  in  front,  and  the  side  lights  should  extend  half 
way  back  to  the  end  of  the  studio.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  with 
the  present  arrangement  your  pictures  are  weak ;  indeed,  the  wonder  is 
that  you  get  a  picture  at  all.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  let  the  daylight  in  all 
along  the  side,  if  you  like,  and  half  of  the  roof. 

Auto. — The  best  way  to  provide  against  the  breaking  of  the  bath  by  the  plate 
dropping  off  the  dipper  is  to  provide  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  or,  rather, 
crushed  glass  from  which  the  dust  and  very  fine  particles  are  sifted  awav, 
and  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  bath  to  the  depth  of  about  half-an-inch.  In 
the  event  of  a  plate  dropping  off  tho  powdered  glass  will  act  as  a  cushion  or 
buffer,  and  will  prevent  it  from  damaging  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  Wo  think 
that  a  precaution  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  adopted  with  all  large  and  valuable 
glass  baths. 

W.  H. — Notwithstanding  the  assertions  to  the  contrary  the  Woodbury  patent 
has  ceased  to  exist.  Of  this  we  can  speak  with  positive  assurance,  for  we 
have  seen  the  official  announcement  to  that  effect  in  the  records  of  the  Patent 
office  ;  and  if  you  desire  to  have  information  on  the  matter  personally,  you 
can  at  any  time  obtain  it  on  applying  between  tho  hours  of  ten  and  four  at 
the  Reading-room  of  the  Great  Seal  Office,  Southampton-buildings.  The 
subject  being  one  in  which  some  degree  of  interest  is  felt,  we  shall  next 
week  go  into  the  matter  with  some  detail. 

M.  Row  (Redruth). — Considering  the  difficulties  under  which  you  labour  the 
resulting  pictures  are  very  nice  indeed.  The  skill  and  taste  displayed  in  the 
grouping  are,  however,  entitled  to  rank  higher  than  the  manipulative  skill. 
The  two  children  in  the  carte  picture  have  their  shadows  somewhat  dark ;  with 
a  longer  exposure  and  a  slightly  different  arrangement  of  the  light,  the  picture, 
if  grouped  in  a  similar  manner,  will  be  much  more  effective.  The  children 
at  the  pump  form  a  pretty  little  picture,  so  does  that  one  (of  the  larger  two) 
that  contains  the  single  figure — the  Weary  Gleaner.  Concerning  the  prospects 
of  their  selling  in  London,  a  mercantile  friend  says  that  at  present  the  supply 
of  pictures  of  the  same  kind  is  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

Received. — Stephen  Thompson;  W.  F.  Stanley;  Thomas  Kay;  W.  II.; 
James  Martin;  Laurel  Leaves,  Part  I.  By  Madame  Brunner. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  most  excellent  dark  box,  on  wheels  (one  of  the  best  ever  made)  will  be  given 
in  exchange  for  a  good  bellows  camera,  whole-plate  or  larger. — Address, 
J.  L.,  42,  Church-street,  Whitehaven. 

A  cylinder  electrical  machine,  Leyden  jar,  powerful  coil  and  battery,  &c.,  all 
in  good  working  order,  will  be  exchanged  for  photographic  apparatus. — 
Address,  J.  H.,  13,  Great  Stanhope-street,  Bath. 

An  interior  background,  a  stereo,  or  carte  lens,  side-slip,  small  field  glass, 
and  10x8  porcelain  bath,  will  be  exchanged  for  anything  useful  in  photo¬ 
graphy. — Address,  Holgate,  photographer,  Bingley,  Yorkshire. 


Deep  Sea  Photography. — According  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  an  ingenious  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Professor 
Agassiz’s  expedition  for  determining  how  far  the  submarine  regions  are 
pervious  to  light.  A  plate  prepared  for  photographic  purposes  is  en¬ 
closed  in  a  case  so  contrived  as  to  be  covered  by  a  revolving  lid  in  the 
space  of  forty  minutes.  The  apparatus  is  sunk  to  the  required  depth, 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  stated,  is  drawn  up  and  developed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  said  that  evidence  has  thus  been  obtained 
of  the  operation  of  the  actinic  rays  at  much  greater  depths  than  hitherto 
supposed  possible. — Athenaeum. 
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STAINING  EMULSION  FILMS  A  REMEDY  FOR 
“  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IRRADIATION.” 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  redeemed  the 
promise  made  a  week  or  two  since,  and  now  gives  the  results  of  his 
interesting  experiments  on  the  preparation  of  dry-plate  films  without 
backing  of  any  kind.  The  backing  which  is  now  used  for  all  dry 
plates  where  the  film  is  not  opaque  is  simply  a  nuisance,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  small  amount  of  trouble  involved  in  coating  the  back 
of  each  plate  with  the  dirty-brown  composition,  but  also  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  film  on  removal  prior  to  develop¬ 
ment,  an  otherwise  good  negative  having  often  been  spoiled  through 
a  little  carelessness  in  the  removal  of  the  earthy  material  from  the 
back  of  the  plate. 

We  all  know  that  most  of  the  “blurring,”  or  “photographic  irra¬ 
diation,”  as  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Cowper  Ranyard,  in  their  paper 
which  we  recently  published,  called  the  appearance  familiar  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  is  produced  by  reflection  of  the  active  rays  transmitted  by 
the  sensitive  film  from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass  plate.  Four 
modes,  at  least,  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  exist.  First,  we  have  the 
plan  actually  in  use,  viz.,  to  bring  into  optical  contact  with  the  back 
of  the  plate  some  substance  incapable  of  reflecting  the  active  rays, 
any  black,  red,  yellow,  or  brown  layer,  if  in  optical  contact  with  the 
glass,  answering  the  purpose.  The  next  course  we  have  open  is  to 
use  a  non-actinic  support  for  the  film  instead  of  the  nearly  colour¬ 
less  glass  we  are  accustomed  to  employ.  This  plan  has  been 
recommended  by  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Ranyard  in  the  paper 
above  referred  to,  and  its  employment  further  urged  by  Mr.  Cooper 
in  the  very  interesting  article  of  his  which  will  be  found  in  another 
page.  The  third  method  consists  in  so  increasing  the  opacity  of 
the  dry-plate  film  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  active  rays.  This 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  measure  accomplished  by  Mr.  Still¬ 
man  in  the  course  of  his  recent  experiments  with  a  higlily-sensitive 
emulsion  containing  an  excess  of  free  bromide.  But  the  fourth  pro¬ 
cess  is  that  of  chief  interest,  and  consists  in  staining  the  film  either 
by  colouring  the  emulsion  or  by  the  use  of  a  suitably-coloured  pre¬ 
servative. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  avoidance  of  blurring  by  staining  the  film 
of  some  non-actinic  colour  is  an  old  and  favourite  idea  of  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea  s,  for  he  claims  this  amongst  the  other  advantages  which 
he  believes  to  attend  the  use  of  the  litmus  and  the  cochineal  preser¬ 
vatives.  But  Mr.  Cooper  s  suggestion,  based  on  the  experience  of 
Messrs.  Mawsonand  Swan,  that  aurine  can  be  satisfactorily  employed 
for  the.  purpose  of  producing  an  orange  film  not  decolourised  by 
water,  is  one  of  much  practical  value.  This  substance — one  of  the 
wrell-known  aniline  derivatives — is  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  though  but  very  slightly  dissolved  by  water.  It  is,  therefore, 
exceedingly  easy  to  dissolve  the  aurine  in  the  collodion  emulsion,  and 
obtain  a  film  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  which  is  but  little  affected  by 
watei.  Fortunately,  the  amount  of  aurine  required  for  addition  to 
t  ie  collodion  is  so  small  that  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  suffi¬ 
cient  to  dye  the  film  of  a  non-actinic  colour  is  not  enough  to  interfere 
wit  i  the  sensitiveness,  though  Mr.  Cooper  finds  a  large  addition  of 
the  aurine  to  be  objectionable. 


There  is  one  point,  however,  worth  mentioning.  It  is  this  The 
commercial  aurine  is  often  very  impure  ;  it  is,  therefore,  always  well 
to  adopt  Mr.  Cooper’s  plan,  and  only  to  use  the  alcoholic  solution  for 
addition  to  the  emulsion,  as  some  of  the  mineral  impurities  often 
present  in  the  colouring  matter  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  alcohol, 
and  are  therefore  prevented  from  getting  into  the  emulsion.  If  the 
aurine  in  the  solid  state  were  added  directly  the  impurities  would,  of 
course,  have  the  best  possible  chance  of  doing  mischief. 

Aurine,  though  scarcely  dissolved  by  water,  can  be  removed  from 
the  film  with  great  ease,  either  by  treatment  with  weak  alcohol  or  an 
alkaline  solution.  The  latter  is  preferable,  since  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  used  in  the  alkaline  development  possesses  the  required 
alkalinity,  If,  therefore,  the  film  be  still  stained  after  the  action  of  the 
developer,  a  little  plain  carbonate  of  ammonia  solution,  or,  better  still, 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  aqueous  ammonia,  will  quickly  act  upon  the 
residual  colouring  matter  and  render  it  easily  soluble  in  wash  water. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a  colouring  matter  better 
suited  for  the  object  in  view  than  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
and,  as  it  is  an  article  of  commerce  and  freely  used  for  dyeing,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  and  testing  its  utility.  The  season 
for  dry-plate  work  is  far  from  being  over  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
weather  promises,  but  at  any  rate  ample  time  remains  for  testing 
aurine-coloured  films  fully  in  the  field,  and  we  hope  that  the  result 
may  be  to  render  the  use  of  backing  for  dry  plates  a  thing  of  the 
past. 


THE  DEMISE  OF  THE  WOODBURY  PATENT. 

The  Woodbury  patent  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  it  is  now  open  to  the 
British  public.  This  is  the  gist  of  what  we  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  said  to  inquiring  correspondents. 

We  have,  however,  been  informed  that  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
photographers  practising  it  may  not  unlikely  be  interposed  by  those 
who  held  the  patent  at  the  time  that  it  was  allowed  to  expire.  For 
some  time  previous  to  its  demise  Mr.  Woodbury’s  interest  in  it  had 
ceased,  and  it  was  worked  by  a  small  company,  one  member  of  wdiicli 
is  a  metropolitan  lithographer  of  eminence,  the  premises  in  which 
the  process  was  worked  being  those  described  by  us  a  few  years  ago 
as  having  been  erected  by  M.  Disderi  and  Co.,  who  at  that  time  held 
the  patent. 

In  the  hands  of  skilful  men  of  business  the  great  commercial  value 
of  the  Woodbury  printing  process  wTas  soon  rendered  apparent,  and 
at  the  present  time  hundreds  of  thousands  of  photographs  produced 
by  it  are  in  the  possession  of  the  public,  the  method  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  being  in  many  cases  quite  unguessed  at,  for  such  is  the  perfection 
which  this  printing  process  has  attained  that  none  but  experts  can 
tell  the  difference  between  a  silver  print  and  a  Woodburytype  ;  pho¬ 
tographers  as  a  class  could  not  distinguish'  between  them  in  their 
finished  state. 

How,  or  in  what  manner,  the  blunder  was  allowed  to  be  made 
through  which  the  patent  quietly  breathed  its  last  wdiile  its  foster 
parents  thought  it  had  a  further  lease  of  life  we  need  not  here  pause 
to'  relate.  The  emotions  of  those  interested  when  they  discovered 
that  the  patent  had  lapsed,  and  was  beyond  even  the  resuscitating 
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powers  of  the  hundred  pounds’  extension  fee,  may  readily  be  con¬ 
ceived.  The  subject  gave  rise  to  much  private  gossip  in  London 
photographic  circles ;  and  it  is  said  that  several  firms  have  expressed  an 
intention  to  prosecute  printing  by  the  now  defunct  Woodbury  patent. 

Rather  less  than  a  year  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  patent, 
Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  method 
of  printing  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  this 
patent,  too,  became  the  property  of  the  company  which  has  for  some 
time  worked  the  Woodbury  process.  We  have  been  told  that  it  is 
on  the  strength  of  the  continued  existence  of  Mr.  Swan’s  patent 
that  those  who  held  the  Woodbury  patent  when  it  expired  are 
thinking  of  opposing  any  who  enter  this  rich,  but  only  partially- 
worked,  field. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  details  as  will,  we  trust,  set  the 
matter  at  rest. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  patent  is  September  23,  1864;  and 
the  invention  is  stated  to  consist  in  the  production  of  a  gelatine 
mould  by  the  agency  of  light  upon  a  bichromated  film  of  that 
material,  this  mould  being  used  for  producing  a  cast  in  metal  by 
means  of  the  electrotype  process,  the  said  copper  or  other  cast  being 
in  turn  used  for  the  printing  of  photographs.  Mr.  Woodbury’s 
claims  will  be  definitely  ascertained  from  the  following  specification, 
which  is  that  in  a  “  Disclaimer  ”  afterwards  lodged  in  consequence 
of  verbal  errors— such  as  “desiccating”  for  “  dessicating,”  and 
“  wedges  ”  instead  of  “  edges  ” : — 

“The  invention  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  surfaces  in 
‘relievo’  and  ‘intaglio’  (relief  and  depression)  upon  aluminous  materials, 
such  as  porcelain  or  other  semi-transparent  materials,  so  that  when 
viewed  as  a  transparency  the  varying  thicknesses  in  the  material  will 
show  the  picture  or  design,  or  for  the  purpose  of  producing  ‘relievo’  or 
‘intaglio’  in  any  plastic  or  fusible  material,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  a  ‘bas-relief’  or  ‘intaglio,’  and  the  invention  is  particularly  useful  in 
producing  copies  of  such  articles. 

“The  inqxrovements  consist  in  producing,  first,  a  ‘mould’  consisting 
of  graduated  thicknesses  of  material  which  are  obtained  or  rendered 
from  and  are  a  transcript  of  the  light  and  shadows  in  a  photographic 
‘negative.’  This  ‘first  mould,’  when  procured,  is  to  be  electrotyped 
(i.e.,  covered  by  a  metallic  deposit)  by  ordinary  means,  and  from  such 
metallic  ‘mould’  or  pattern  so  produced  castings  may  be  obtained  in  any 
fusible  or  plastic  material.  Since  I  applied  for  my  said  letters  patent  I 
have  discovered  that  the  principle  of  producing  a  ‘first  mould’  of  bichro- 
matised  gelatine,  having  varying  thicknesses  obtained  from  or  rendered 
by  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  photographic  ‘negative,’  had,  before  the 
date  of  my  said  letters  patent,  been  used  experimentally,  but  not  for 
the  purposes  of  my  invention.  I  do  not,  therefore,  intend  to  make  any 
separate  claim  to  the  production  of  a  ‘first  mould’  in  bichromatised 
gelatine.  The  production  of  the  mould  being  accomplished,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  copies  or  reverses  therefrom  in  any  material  becomes  simple. 

“I  will  proceed  to  describe  one  method  of  obtaining  the  ‘first  mould’ 
suitable  for  producing  castings  in  fusible  or  plastic  materials.  A  solution 
of  gelatine  and  sugar,  in  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  sugar  to  eight 
parts  of  gelatine,  is  to  be  dissolved  and  clarified  with  albumen  (white  of 
egg)  and  then  filtered.  When  required  for  use  add  to  every  ounce  of  the 
above  a  solution  in  water  of  ten  grains  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  and 
when  these  two  solutions  have  combined  and  are  nearly  cool  spread 
them  on  a  sheet  of  clean  glass  to  the  thickness  of  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  and  place  away  for  five  or  six  hours  to  cool  and  solidify,  in  which 
state  cut  the  film  or  coating  into  pieces,  and  strip  the  pieces  from  the 
glass.  The  polished  side  of  the  solidified  film  or  coating  which  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  glass  must  now  be  laid  on  the  negative  (excluding 
all  air-bubbles).  The  negative,  with  the  gelatine  attached,  must  then 
be  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  condenser  of  a  solar  camera,  or  other  con¬ 
denser  of  the  sun’s  rays,  by  the  use  of  which  the  lines  in  the  negative 
are  produced  as  clearly  at  the  back  of  the  gelatine  as  at  the  front,  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  bichromatised  gelatine  not  allowing  the  rays  to 
penetrate  too  far. 

“Or  another  mode  of  operating  upon  the  mixture  of  gelatine  and 
bichromate  may  be  adopted,  and  in  some  cases  will  be  found  preferable. 
The  mixture  may  be  spread  to  the  depth  of  a  sixteenth  or  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  on  pieces  of  talc  lightly  secured  on  to  a  plate  of  glass,  and  when 
the  gelatine  is  sufficiently  ‘set’  the  talc  and  gelatine  may  be  stripped 
from  the  glass  and  the  talc  side  placed  in  contact  with  the  photographic 
negative,  through  which  negative  sunlight  is  caused  to  pass  in  nearly 
parallel  rays  by  means  of  a  condensing  lens,  the  negative  being  placed 
at  a  distance  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  beyond  the  focus  of 
the  said  lens;  or  the  solution  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  may  be 
thoroughly  dried  in  a  desiccating  box,  and  used  in  a  dried  state  without 
the  talc. 

“When  the  solidified  gelatine  shall  have  been  sufficiently  exposed 
(say  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour),  which  may  be  known  by.  the 
back  of  the  gelatine  being  slightly  depressed  in  the  high  lights  of  the 


negative,  the  gelatine  should  be  lifted  from  the  negative  and  fastened 
by  india-rubber  cement  to  a  piece  of  stout  card  coated  with  lac  varnish 
and  held  under  a  stream  of  hot  water  until  the  parts  not  acted  upon  by 
the  light  are  washed  away  ;  or  when  talc  is  used  the  talc  holding  the 
gelatinous  coating  must  be  placed  in  warm  water  to  dissolve  the  soluble 
portions  ;  an  image  is  thus  produced  in  which  the  lights  are  depressed 
and  the  shadows  raised.  The  gelatine  must  then  be  allowed  to  get 
‘surface  dry,’  and  in  cases  where  talc  is  employed,  as  above  described 
the  talc  to  which  it  is  attached  should  be  secured  to  a  plate  of  glass  of 
somewhat  larger  dimensions,  and  retained  in  its  position  by  strips  of 
copper  passing  around  the  edges,  to  one  of  which  strips  a  copper  wire 
is  to  be  attached. 

“The  surface  of  the  gelatine  is  then  to  be  brushed  over,  or  otherwise 
coated  with  bronze  powder,  plumbago,  or  silver  precipitated  in  metallic 
foi’m ;  it  may  then  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  electrotyping  by 
placing  it  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  wire  then  being  con¬ 
nected  to  an  ordinary  electrotyping  battery,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  until  it  becomes  coated  with  copper  to  the  thickness  of  about 
the  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  or  more.  When  the  copper  coating  is  removed 
from  the  gelatine  the  mould  is  obtained,  which  may  then  be  mounted 
in  lead  or  gutta-percha  (which  latter  I  prefer)  and  used  to  produce 
repetitions  or  copies  in  any  semi-transparent  material.  For  example : 
transparencies  may  be  made  therefrom  by  forcing  semi-transparent 
porcelain  into  the  mould,  which,  when  removed,  must  be  kilned  or 
hardened,  or  a  semi-transparent  mixture,  or  solution  of  gelatine  and 
colour,  may  be  poured  into  the  mould  and  transferred  to  paper,  linen, 
talc,  glass,  or  porcelain  for  a  foundation,  or  coloured  glass  in  a  state  of 
fusion  may  be  poured  into  the  mould  and  allowed  to  harden  ;  but  the 
substances  in  which  the  copies  or  repetitions  may  be  formed  are  imma¬ 
terial,  so  that  they  are  semi-transparent  and  capable  of  rendering  a 
transcript  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  photographic  negative  by  the 
‘relievo’  and  ‘intaglio,’  or  varying  thicknesses  of  the  said  semi-trans¬ 
parent  materials.  To  reproduce  a  ‘bas-relief’  or  ‘intaglio,’  I  take  a 
solution  of  any  transparent  colour  in  water  of  such  a  strength  that  at 
three  or  four  inches  deep  it  may  be  opaque,  and  let  the  ‘bas-relief’  lie 
in  this,  so  that  by  photographing  this  a  negative  is  obtained  in  which 
the  prominent  parts  are  the  lightest  and  the  furthest  parts  the  darkest ; 
by  printing  from  this  negative  in  a  solar  camera,  a  mould  in  gelatine 
will  be  the  result,  from  which  a  cast  taken  in  plaster  or  fusible  material 
will  be  a  copy  of  the  original. 

“Having  now  described  the  nature  of  the  said  invention,  together 
with  the  method  of  carrying  the  same  into  practical  effect,  I  would 
remark  in  conclusion  that  I  am  aware  that  a  ‘  first  mould  ’  having  a 
raised  and  depressed  surface  in  gelatine  as  a  transcript  of  a  photographic 
negative  has  been  previously  made  for  other  purposes,  but  the  result 
has  not  hitherto  been  practically  successful ;  1  therefore  do  not  claim 
the  general  principle  of  producing  the  ‘first  mould’  or  transcript  of  the 
negative  in  bichromatised  gelatine,  but  I  claim  its  application  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  described  to  effect  the  objects  hereinbefore 
mentioned.” 

Now  from  the  foregoing  specification  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
the  principle  of  the  Woodburytype  process  is  contained  in  the 
invention,  the  process  known  now  by  that  name,  as  a  process,  had 
evidently  not  then  been  grasped  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  If  another 
person  had  here  stepped  in  with  a  process  of  printing  upon  paper 
from  a  mould  prepared  as  before  described,  and  had  given  such  a 
detailed  description  in  order  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  invention  as 
would  enable  any  intelligent  photographer  to  work  it  successfully 
(and  without  which  detailed  description  no  patent  is  held  to  be 
valid),  the  latter  would  be  considered  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  an 
inventor;  for,  as  we  have  said,  full  and  plain  working  details  of  the 
process  patented  are  essential  to  a  good  patent.  But  Mr.  Woodbury 
was  himself  first  in  the  field;  for  before  any  other  patent  having 
reference  to  this  method  of  printing  was  obtained,  he  had  published 
in  the  journals  of  the  period  the  fact  that  he  had  successfully  applied 
the  principle  to  the  production  of  prints  upon  paper ;  he  had  sent  to 
us  and  others  specimens  of  his  new  productions;  and  he  had  published 
the  process  by  which  they  were  obtained. 

In  order  that  the  present  article  may  prove  to  be  a  complete 
history  of  the  Woodbury  process,  we  crave  the  indulgence  of  our 
older  readers  for  here  reproducing  a  short  article  bearing  directly 
upon  the  point  last  mentioned,  viz.,  the  publication  of  the  application 
of  the  principle  to  paper  between  the  date  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s 
patent  (Sept.  23rd,  1864)  and  that  of  Mr.  Swan’s  (July  6th,  1865). 
The  short  article  in  question  was  sent  to  us  about  four  months 
previous  to  the  latter  date,  and  appeared  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  of  March  17th,  1805  (Vol.  xii.,  page  134).  It  is 
as  follows : — 

“I  beg  to  submit  to  your  notice  an  entirely  new  method  of  photo¬ 
graphic  press  printing,  which,  although  in  the  specimens  sent  is  not  so 
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perfect  as  might  be  wished,  still  promises  the  greatest  success.  You 
will  see  that  it  is  entirely  different  from  any  press  photographs  that 
have  hitherto  appeared,  in  the  fact  of  its  appearance  being  exactly  the 
same  as  an  ordinary  silver  or  carbon  print,  and  not  possessing  any  grain 
or  stipple.  This,  I  think,  is  likely  to  prove  a  more  simple  and  efficient 
method  than  any  hitherto  brought  before  the  public.  I  will,  therefore, 
give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  method  of  proceeding  by  which  the 
accompanying  pictures  have  been  produced. 

“A  copper  mould  is  obtained  by  exposing  a  sheet  of  bichromated 
gelatine  behind  a  negative,  and  exposing  to  parallel  rays  of  light ;  then 
washing  away  the  undissolved  portions  and  taking  an  electrotype  cast 
in  copper.  This  mould  is  then  backed  with  gutta-percha  and  placed  in 
a  suitable  press,  having  a  sheet  of  plate  glass,  with  strong  springs,  let 
into  the  back.  Having  greased  the  mould,  a  transparent  mixture  of 
gelatine,  water,  and  suitable  colour  is  warmed,  and  a  small  quantity 
poured  on  the  centre  of  the  mould.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  then  laid  on  it, 
and  the  lid  of  the  press  bolted  down.  This,  by  exercising  a  steady 
pressure,  squeezes  all  the  superfluous  colour  out  at  the  side;  and  on 
opening  the  press  the  picture  is  taken  off  the  mould,  and  in  that  state 
is  in  relief,  which,  however,  dries  down  to  be  very  slightly  so. 

“  The  operation  is  remarkably  quick.  By  having  three  presses,  and, 
after  setting  one,  then  going  on  with  the  others,  the  picture  in  the  first 
will  have  set ;  and  by  continuing  this  as  many  as  200  may  be  easily 
turned  out  in  an  hour.  The  expense  also  is  very  trifling,  as  all  the 
extra  gelatine  and  colour  squeezed  out  may  be  used  over  again.  The 
principal  things  necessary  to  success  are — the  most  exact  surface  of  the 
mould,  which,  if  bent  in  the  slightest  degree,  would  produce  an  uneven* 
picture ;  also,  the  addition  of  the  colour  in  the  exact  proportion  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  necessary  depth  in  the  picture. 

“  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  better  specimens  anu  complete  details 
of  the  process  in  a  few  days.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  having,  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  my  experiments,  shown  a  rough  specimen  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Swan’s,  he  acquainted  me  with  the  fact  that  that 
entleman  had  also  had  a  similar  idea  to  myself ;  but,  as  he  learned  that 
had  patented  the  process,  he  did  not  proceed  with  it.  Still,  as  the 
idea  of  the  thing  occurred  to  him,  independently  of  any  information 
from  me,  credit  is  equally  due  to  that  gentleman. 

“Walter  Woodbury.” 

The  following  editorial  remark  is  appended  to  Mr.  Woodbury’s 
article : — 

“  [We  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  working  details  of  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  extremely  promising  process.  The  specimens  he  has  for¬ 
warded  to  us  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  silver  or  carbon 
prints  taken  direct  from  the  negative  except  by  a  slight  indistinctness 
of  outline,  which  may,  however,  not  be  a  defect  inseparable  from  the 
process.  There  is  no  perceptible  grain  whatever,  and  the  deposit  seems 
to  be  as  fine  as  reduced  silver.— Eds.]  ” 

The  publication  of  this  article  led  to  a  lengthened  correspondence 
on  the  subject  in  our  pages  between  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Woodbury, 
the  former  gentleman  taking  exception  to  the  statement  that  he  had 
not  followed  up  the  process,  and  enclosing  a  specimen  to  show  what 
degree  of  success  had  attended  his  experiments.  This  specimen  we 
described  as  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mr.  Woodbury’s  pro¬ 
ductions.  Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  correspondence  referred 
to,  which  involves  a  good  deal  of  personal  matter,  will  find  it 
scattered  through  the  first  half  of  our  twelfth  volume. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  July,  1865,  that  Mr.  Swan  applied  for  his 
patent.  The  preamble  states  that  the  invention  relates  to  improved 
modes  of  producing  by  means  of  light  sunken  or  raised  printing  sur¬ 
faces,  and  also  lithographic  or  zincographic  printing  surfaces,  and 
also  to  an  improved  mode  of  printing  from  sunken  or  intaglio  print¬ 
ing  surfaces.  “  By  means  of  this  invention,”  says  the  patentee,  “  I 
obtain  [among  other  advantages  hereafter  noted]  prints  possessing 
more  perfect  gradation  of  light  and  shade  than  has  hitherto  been 
secured  by  means  of  photographically-produced  plates,  blocks,  or 
other  printing  surfaces.”  Then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  Mr. 
Swan’s  method  of  producing  an  electrotype  plate  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  from,  which  we  may  pass  over  because  both  it  and  the 
original  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Woodbury  have  been  superseded 
by  the  later  and  unpatented  methods  of  Mr.  Woodbury.  Photo¬ 
mezzotint  printing,  by  which  name  Mr.  Swan  designated  his  process, 
is,  according  to  the  patent,  performed  as  follows : — 

“I  grease  the  surface  of  the  electrotype  by  means  of  a  stiff  brush,  or 
in  any  convenient  manner.  I  then  pour  on  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
slightly-warm  gelatinous  ink,  composed  of  water,  china  ink,  or  other 
suitable  colouring  matter,  and  gelatine  in  sufficient  proportion  to  cause 
the  ink  to  solidify  on  cooling.  Over  the  ink  I  place  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  then  apply  an  even  pressure  to  the  back  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  the  gelatinous  ink  to  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  electro¬ 


type,  fill  up  all  its  recesses,  and  displace  the  excess  of  ink  (over  and 
above  what  is  required  to  fill  up  the  recesses)  from  between  the  under 
surface  of  the  paper  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  electrotype.  I 
maintain  the  pressure  until  the  ink  is  solidified,  and  I  then  remove  the 
paper,  which  carries  with  it  the  print.  I  prepare  the  paper  for  photo¬ 
mezzotint  printing  by  coating  its  surface  with  gelatine,  collodion,  albu¬ 
men,  or  other  substance  suitable  for  preventing  colouration  of  the  paper 
in  the  high  lights  of  the  print. 

“The  press  which  I  employ  for  giving  the  impression  to  the  printing 
paper  is  fitted  with  a  thin  steel  or  other  metal  plate,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  elastic  tympan,  and  serves  to  impart  a  gradual  pressure  (commencing 
say  at  the  middle  of  the  paper)  and  extending  to  the  margin,  so  as  to 
spread  the  ink  over  the  copperplate  and  cause  the  excess  of  ink  (if  any) 
to  exude  between  the  paper  and  plate  at  the  ends  or  margin  thereof. 
This  plate  may  be  conveniently  fitted  to  the  under  side  of  a  rigid  flat 
plate  forming  the  fixed  head  of  a  press,  and  the  electrotype  plate  may 
be  raised  up  to  impart  the  impression  to  the  paper  by  means  of  a  screw 
and  hand  wheel.  The  flexure  of  the  plate  may  be  produced  either  by  a 
weighted  lever  acting  on  a  plunger  at  the  back  of  the  steel  plate  or  by 
springs  placed  between  it  and  the  fixed  head,  which  springs  are  capable 
of  receding  into  recesses  formed  in  the  under  face  of  the  fixed  head ;  or 
the  elastic  plate  may  have  a  curved  ‘set,’  its  ends  being  left  free  to 
allow  of  its  flattening  under  pressure;  or  this  elastic  plate  or  tympan, 
either  with  the  curved  ‘set’  or  curved  by  pressure  from  behind,  may  be 
fitted  to  a  rigid  flat  plate  hinged  to  the  bed  of  a  press,  and  capable  of 
receiving  pressure  either  by  hand  or  mechanical  means.  With  the  view 
of  fixing  the  prints  thus  obtained — that  is,  of  rendering  them  not  liable 
to  injury  by  water  or  moisture — I  subject  them  to  the  action  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum  or  its  equivalent  as  respects  the  property  of  rendering 
gelatine  more  or  less  insoluble  in  water;  or  the  same  effect  may  be 
obtained  by  introducing  a  suitable  fixing  chemical  into  the  gelatinous 
ink.” 

We  observe  that  a  special  claim  for  rendering  the  gelatine  prints 
insoluble  by  means  of  alum  has  been  made,  but  we  presume  that  as 
the  special  effect  of  treating  gelatine  with  alum  had  been  previously 
known  this  would  scarcely  now  be  insisted  upon.  We  do  not 
recollect  by  what  means  Mr.  Woodbury  rendered  those  prints 
insoluble  that  he  sent  to  us  along  with  the  communication  that  we 
have  printed  in  the  opposite  column.  Perhaps  he  will  inform  us. 

If  the  ruling  of  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  R.  Malins  in  the  case  of 
Edwards  v.  Stuart  Wortley  be  correct,  we  fear  that  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Swan’s  patent  is  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  first  claim,  which  is 
“the  improvements  above  set  forth  in  producing  the  printing 
surfaces  and  in  obtaining  prints  therefrom ;  ”  for  the  judge  ruled 
that  unless  the  precise  points  claimed  are  definitely  mentioned,  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  exact  thing  claimed,  a  patent 
is  not  valid.  It  is  not  enough,  he  said,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
that  a  fully-detailed  description  of  the  method  of  working  or  using 
any  thing  patented  be  given ;  the  precise  point  in  which  its  novelty 
consists  must  also  be  set  forth. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Swan’s  patent,  we  may  also  here 
describe  his  method  of  producing  an  engraved  plate  for  copperplate 
printing,  and  also  his  improvements  in  typographic  and  lithographic 
printing,  and  we  do  so  in  the  language  of  the  specification : — 

“To  produce  a  photographically-engraved  plate  adapted  to  ordinary 
copperplate  printing,  and  capable  of  rendering  inversely  and  in  gradua¬ 
ted  tints  the  lights  and  shades  of  an  ordinary  photographic  negative,  I 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  above  described  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plates  for  the  photo-mezzotint  style  of  printing,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  differences,  viz. : — First,  in  producing  the  gelatine  relief,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  matrix  of  the  engraved  plate,  I  add  an  increased  quantity  of 
pigment  or  colouring  matter  to  the  bichromated  gelatine  so  as  to 
diminish  the  depth  of  penetration  of  the  light  in  the  act  of  printing  the 
actinic  impression  upon  it.  I  thus  control  the  height  of  relief  in  the 
gelatine  matrix,  and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  engraving  of  the 
electrotype  cast  taken  from  the  matrix.  Second,  I  omit  the  use  of  the 
metallic  rim  or  wall.  And  third,  I  guard  against  the  removal  of  the 
printing  ink  from  the  recesses  of  the  plate  in  the  act  of  wiping  by 
forming  in  the  recesses  numerous  extremely  thin  Avails,  the  tops  of  which 
are  in  the  same  plane  as  the  face  of  the  plate.  The  walls  may  be  either 
in  one  series  of  parallel  and  equidistant  lines,  or  in  two  or  more  series 
intersecting  each  other.  The  single  series  of  walls  gives  to  the  recesses 
of  the  plate  a  trenched  structure,  while  tAvo  or  more  series  give  them 
a  cellular  structure  ;  or  Avhere  the  trenched  or  cellular  structure  of  the 
recesses  is  objectionable  I  give  them  ink-holding  capacity  by  forming 
therein  numerous  spikes,  or  points,  Avhich  terminate  in  the  plane  of  the 
face  of  the  plate. 

“To  produce  a  plate  with  the  trenched  cellular  or  spiked  recesses, 
I  form  in  or  upon  the  negative  of  the  object  to  be  engraAred  numerous 
opaque  lines  or  dots  extending  over  its  entire  surface,  the  lines  or  dots 
being  equidistant  or  nearly  so,  or  I  produce  the  said  lines  or  dots  in  the 
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film  of  collodion  or  albumen  upon  wbicb  the  cbromo-gelatine  tissue  or 
coating  is  formed.  I  obtain  the  opaque  lines  by  taking  in  the  ordinary 
way  a  photographic  negative  of  a  plate  of  glass  coated  with  an  opaque 
etching  ground,  and  having  the  required  series  of  lines  drawn  upon  it 
with  a  point,  by  the  aid  of  a  ruling  machine  or  otherwise,  the  point 
cutting  through  the  etching  ground  to  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The 
lines  are  drawn  closer  or  more  open  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
kind  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  amount  of  reduction  to  be  made  in 
the  size  of  the  negative  produced  from  them.  I  obtain  the  opaque  dots 
by  taking  (in  the  ordinary  way)  a  photographic  negative  of  a  dark  screen, 
perforated  with  numerous  minute  holes,  equidistant  or  nearly  so  ;  or  I 
obtain  the  dots  by  means  of  fine  particles  of  pulverulent  opaque  matter, 
either  dusted  upon  the  negative  of  the  object  to  be  engraved,  or  applied 
thereto  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  other  suitable  vehicle 
having  the  said  fine  particles  of  opaque  pulverulent  matter  diffused 
through  it. 

“The  actinic  impression  having  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
negative  prepared  as  above  described  on  the  gelatine  coating  or  film, 
and.  developed  by  means  of  warm  water  as  described  above,  I  treat  it 
with  a  solution  of  alum  or  a  protosalt  of  iron  with  a  view  to  indurate 
the  gelatine  image.  I  then  render  its  surface  electrically  conductible  as 
above  mentioned,  and  produce  therefrom  a  copperplate  by  the  electro¬ 
type  process.  This  plate  I  use  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  a  copperplate 
engraving,  except  that  in  printing  from  it  I  employ  an  ink  of  such  trans¬ 
parency  or  weak  colorific  power  as  to  yield  prints  possessing  gradation 
of  light  and  shade  proportional  to  the  different  depths  of  the  recesses 
of  the  engraved  plate. 

“That  part  of  my  invention  which  relates  to  typographic  and  litho¬ 
graphic  printing  consists  chiefly  in  the  production  of  what  I  term  a 
crayon  photograph  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  photographic  image  in  which  gra¬ 
dation  of  shade  is  produced  by  dots  of  opaque  matter,  more  or  less 
aggregated  as  the  shading  is  darker  or  lighter,  and  therefore  correspond¬ 
ing  to  a  crayon  drawing  in  the  principle  on  which  the  gradation  of  shade 
is  produced.  In  an  ordinary  photograph  gradation  of  shade  is  continu¬ 
ous,  and  is  produced  by  thicker  or  thinner  strata  of  semi-opaque  colour¬ 
ing  matter.  Surface  printing  is  not  capable  of  rendering  this  kind  of 
gradation  of  shading,  but  it  can  give  the  granular  or  dotted  gradation 
which  characterises  the  crayon  drawing.  I  therefore  convert  by  photo¬ 
graphic  means  the  continuous  gradation,  such  as  an  ordinary  photograph 
possesses,  into  the  granular  gradation  similar  to  that  of  a  crayon 
drawing.  The  crayon  photograph  may  be  produced  in  various  ways. 

“The  following  are  the  methods  which  I  prefer: — I  make  a  solution 
of  gelatine  and  add  to  it  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia,  or  other 
suitable  compound  of  chromic  acid,  and  also  a  certain  proportion  of 
charcoal  or  other  opaque  substance  in  such  a  state  of  division  or  granu¬ 
lation  that  when  diffused  through  the  gelatine  solution,  and  spread  upon 
glass  in  a  thin  layer,  the  opaque  particles  will  show  distinct  granularity 
with  interstices  between  particle  and  particle. 

“In  using  the  above-mentioned  gelatinous  solution,  I  spread  it  upon  a 
level  surface  of  paper,  glass,  or  other  suitable  substance.  (When  glass 
is  used  to  receive  the  gelatine  it  is  previously  prepared  with  ox-gall,  or 
otherwise,  to  facilitate  the  stripping  of  the  sheet  therefrom  previously 
to  its  being  used  in  the  printing-frame. )  The  coated  surface  is  suitably 
placed  for  rapid  drying,  and  guarded  from  the  action  of  injurious  light. 
Where  the  gelatine  tissue  is  not  required  for  immediate  use  I  prepare  it 
on  a  basis  of  paper,  and  omit  the  bichromate  in  its  preparation ;  and 
when  required  for  use  I  render  such  tissue  sensitive  by  impregnating  it 
with  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  salt.  When  the  sensitive  gelatinous 
sheet  is  dry  I  place  it  in  a  printing-frame  beneath  an  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  negative  or  positive  of  the  object  to  be  printed. 

‘ £  In  doing  this,  I  put  that  surface  which  was  uppermost  during  the 
solidification  of  the  gelatinous  solution  next  to  the  negative  or  positive 
plate.  I  then  expose  the  printing-frame  to  light  in  the  usual  manner, 
taking  care  that  the  incidence  of  the  light  is  at  right  angles  with  the 
plane  of  the  photographic  surfaces  ;  after  exposure  I  remove  the  tissue 
from  the  printing-frame,  and  coat  its  actinically- impressed  surface  with 
solution  of  caoutchouc  and  dammar  in  benzole.  I  also  coat  a  plate  of 
glass  with  the  same  solution,  and,  having  allowed  the  solvent  to  evapo¬ 
rate,  I  press  the  two  coated  surfaces  together  to  effect  their  adhesion. 
After  mounting  the  tissue  on  the  glass  in  the  manner  above  described  I 
subject  it  to  the  action  of  warm  water,  so  as  to  dissolve  away  those 
portions  of  the  gelatine  which  have  not  been  rendered  insoluble  by 
the  action  of  light.  Instead  of  producing  the  actinic  impression  by 
the  superposition  of  a  negative  or  positive  as  above  described  I 
sometimes  obtain  it  by  means  of  the  camera,  and  when  operating 
in  this  way  I  form  the  chromo-gelatine  coating  on  glass  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  particles  of  opaque  matter  are  fewest  and  smallest 
next  to  the  glass,  and  increase  in  size  and  number  towards  the  ex¬ 
terior  surface  of  the  coating;  this  I  am  enabled  to  do  by  inverting  the 
glass  while  the  gelatine  is  in  a  fluid  state.  When  the  opaque  particles 
are  distributed  through  the  gelatine  coating,  instead  of  removing  if 
from  the  glass  I  expose  the  coated  plate  (when  the  gelatine  is  set  or 
dry)  in  the  camera,  placing  the  uncoated  surface  of  the  glass  towards 
the  light.  The  impression  obtained  is  developed  by  means  of  warm 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tissue  mounted  on  glass  after  exposure. 

‘  ‘  The  crayon  photograph  may  also  be  produced  by  diffusing  the 
iodide,  chloride,  or  bromide  of  silver  in  a  granular  or  pulverulent  form 
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through  collodion,  albumen,  gelatine,  or  other  suitable  vehicle,  the 
image  being  obtained  in  the  usual  manner,  and  either  in  the  camera  or 
in  the  printing-frame.  Another  mode  of  forming  the  crayon  photo¬ 
graph  is  by  dusting  the  charcoal  or  other  granular  opaque  powder  upon 
a  photographically-impressed  surface  of  such  character  that  by  exposure 
its  hygroscopic  properties  have  been  modified  in  different  parts  by  light 
transmitted  through  a  negative  or  positive  photograph.  'The  means  of 
producing  such  surfaces  are  well  known. 

“Having  obtained  the  crayon  photograph  in  the  manner  above 
described,  I  employ  it  instead  of  an  ordinary  negative  or  positive  photo¬ 
graph  to  produce  with  the  aid  of  any  of  the  well-known  processes 
a  typographic,  lithographic,  or  zincographic  printing  surface.” 

In  the  course  of  working  the  Woodbury  process  many  improve¬ 
ments  were  effected  by  the  inventor.  The  talc  at  first  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  gelatine  was  superseded  by  collodion,  which  in  its  turn 
is  now  to  be  replaced  by  another  pellicle  of  a  more  convenient  kind. 
The  tedious  method  of  making  the  printing  plates  by  means  of  the 
electrotype  process  has  also  been  superseded  by  the  elegant  and 
expeditious  method  of  engraving  the  plates  by  pressure.  The  thin 
pellicle  with  its  gelatine  picture  in  relief  is  laid  down  upon  a  polished 
plate  of  steel  and  covered  with  a  plate  of  clean  lead  or  other  soft 
metal.  These  are  then  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  press, 
when  the  whole  of  the  most  minute  details  of  the  gelatine  picture  will 
be  found  engraved  in  the  lead,  from  which  the  prints  are  produced. 
From  one  of  these  delicate  film-pictures  several  leaden  casts  or  moulds 
may  be  taken,  all  of  them  being  good  and  useful  for  printing  from. 
No  patent  was  taken  out  for  this  method  of  producing  the  printing 
plate. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  the  resources  of  the  Woodbury  pro¬ 
cess  are  very  great.  We  commend  its  adoption  to  those  who  have 
to  produce  large  numbers  of  prints  for  book  illustration  or  otherwise, 
for,  as  we  have  often  said,  it  is  capable  of  rendering  detail  with 
exquisite  delicacy ;  and  the  process  being  a  mechanical  one,  printing 
operations  may  be  carried  on  in  the  dead  of  winter  with  facility,  or, 
for  that  matter,  by  gaslight. 


During  the  past  week  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Gaffield  and  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Boston.  The  name  of  the  former  of 
these  gentlemen  is  known  to  our  readers  in  connection  with  his 
researches  into  the  alteration  of  the  colour  of  glass  by  exposure  to 
light.  Mr.  Gaffield  showed  us  several  specimens  which  he  brought 
to  this  country  as  illustrations  of  a  paper  which  he  intends  reading 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  He  also  left  with  us  some 
specimens  of  a  highly  ingenious  and  very  beautiful  application  of 
photography,  viz.,  the  production  of  designs  with  flowers.  On  this 
and  on  the  subject  of  the  change  of  glass  by  exposure  to  light  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  in  our  next. 


The  prevalence  of  thunderstorms  renders  it  desirable  that  photo¬ 
graphers,  whose  studios  are  often  situated  on  the  roofs  of  houses, 
and  are  thus  liable  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  being  damaged  by  the 
lightning,  should  adopt  every  precaution  in  order  to  avert  the 
destruction  which  almost  invariably  ensues  when  the  electricity 
passes  through  a  house  in  its  transit  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth. 
If  a  strip  of  metal  pass  from  the  roof  to  the  base  of  a  house,  and, 
moreover,  have  its  terminal  in  the  moist  earth,  the  lightning  will  in¬ 
variably  select  and  adopt  that  metallic  strip  in  preference  to  any 
other  description  of  conducting  body.  Much  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  lightning  conductors  has  recently  taken  place  in  The 
Times ,  and  from  that  we  learn  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  scientific 
electricians  that  perfect  safety  may  be  ensured  to  any  house  of 
moderate  dimensions  by  having  a  rod  of  iron  no  thicker  than 
a  common  wooden  lead-pencil  so  fixed  that  its  upper  end,  which 
ought  to  be  pointed,  shall  project  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
highest  chimney,  the  lower  end  being  inserted  in  the  earth  to  the 
extent  of  several  feet,  it  being  of  no  consequence  whether  this 
insertion  be  in  a  downward  direction  or  merely  along,  although 
under,  the  surface.  Any  photographer  can  protect  his  studio  in  a 
perfect  and  permanent  manner  by  incurring  an  outlay  of  thirty 
shillings  for  labour  and  material.  Those  who  prefer  to  fix  their  own 
conductors,  instead  of  employing  professional  or  skilled  labour,  must 
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see  that  there  is  perfect  continuity  in  the  wire,  the  places  where 
junction  is  effected  being  either  well  twisted  together,  firmly  con¬ 
nected  by  means  of  a  screwed  collar,  or  soldered. 


ANTI-BLURRING— KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  CQLLO- 
DIO-BROMIDE  PLATES  WITH  EXCESS  OF  SILVER. 

As  I  promised  last  week,  I  shall  now  state  as  briefly  as  possible 
what  I  have  done  towards  perfecting  methods  of  preventing  blurring, 
both  in  collodio-bromide  plates  and  in  the  ordinary  wet  process. 

My  readers  are,  doubtless,  already  aware  that  the  defect  we  call 
“  blurring  ”  is  produced  in  two  ways— first,  and  most  generally,  by 
the  rays  of  light  permeating  the  film  and  glass  on  which  the  film 
rests,  and  then  being  reflected  from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass  on 
to  the  film  again ;  secondly,  by  the  action  of  light  being  continued 
laterally  around  a  bright  point,  and  thus  producing  confusion  of 
outline.  This  effect  may  be  compared  to  that  produced  by  throwing 
a  stone  into  water ;  little  wavelets  are  formed  around  the  point  of 
contact,  and  gradually  widen  out,  becoming  weaker  and  weaker, 
until  lost. 

This  second  cause  of  blurring  does  not  very  often  make  itself  felt, 
and  is  only  noticed  in  trying  subjects,  so  in  this  article,  when  I 
speak  of  blurring,  I  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  first  form, 
where  it  is  produced  by  reflection. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  it  may  be  prevented  entirely : 
either  by  making  the  film  so  thick  or  non-actinic  in  colour  that  the 
rays  of  light  may  be  absorbed  or  changed  so  much  in  colour  as  to  no 
longer  chemically  affect  the  film ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  letting 
the  film  rest  on  an  opaque  or  non-actinically-coloured  substance. 

In  the  ordinary  wet  process  I  simply  use  yellow  glass  on  which  to 
take  the  negative,  and  then  transfer  the  film  to  gelatine. 

During  the  past  spring  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  most  faithful 
representations  of  subjects  which,  in  any  other  way,  would  have 
been  quite  impracticable,  simply  by  adopting  the  above  method. 

The  glass  should  be  of  a  moderately  deep  colour.  If  too  dark 
there  is  some  little  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  exact  intensity  of  the 
image ;  and  if  too  light  we  shall  not  entirely  cure  our  defect.  The 
glass  must  be  “  pot”— that  is,  stained  throughout,  not  flashed  on  one 
side  only.  The  plate  requires  no  special  preparation ;  if  thoroughly 
cleaned  the  film  may  be  transferred  with  great  ease  and  certainty.  . 

When  the  negative  has  been  finished  up  to  the  point  at  which  it 
is  usually  varnished  it  receives  a  coating  of  gelatine.  One  ounce  of 
good  strong  gelatine  is  soaked  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  then 
dissolved  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat.  One  fluid  drachm  of  glycerine  is 
then  added,  and  if  we  also  add  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  carbolic  acid 
the  solution  will  keep  sweet  for  months.  I  do  not  find  that  clarify¬ 
ing  with  white  of  egg  is  at  all  necessary  if  a  good  sample  of  gelatine 
be  used.  If  the  solution  appear  dirty  from  suspended  matter  it  is  as 
well  to  strain  it  through  thin  flannel. 

The  negative  is  warmed  and  placed  on  a  levelling  stand,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  gelatine  solution,  heated  to  about  100°,  is 
poured  on  and  gently  spread  by  means  of  a  strip  of  note  paper,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  producing  air-bubbles.  After  a  little  practice 
this  operation  will  be  found  to  be  remarkably  easy. 

When  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  set,  the  plate  is  put  away  in  a 
dry  and  moderately-warm  atmosphere  until  the  moisture  has  all 
evaporated.  This  may  take  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances. 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  gelatine  solution  which  is  required,  a 
little  experience  will  soon  show  how  much  is  needed  to  produce  a 
certain  thickness  of  film.  If  the  negative  be  intended  to  be  used 
reversed  for  carbon  printing  by  single  transfer,  &c.,  the  gelatine 
coating  may  be  as  thick  as  you  please ;  but  if  the  printing  is  to  be 
done  through  the  gelatine  the  thickness  must  not  be  very  great,  or 
the  outlines  will  not  be  sharp.  With  the  gelatine  I  am  using  I  find 
that  about  half-an-ounce  of  the  solution  is  a  sufficient  coating  for  a 
plate  measuring  1\  X  5£.  When  thoroughly  dry  the  plate  is  to  be 
gently  warmed  and  varnished  with  a  good  tough  sample  of  ordinary 
photographic  varnish. 

I  at  first  merely  used  a  coating  of  plain  collodion ;  but,  having 
lost  a  valuable  negative  by  the  silver  from  the  paper  penetrating 
this  collodion  film  and  staining  the  gelatine,  I  have  since  used 
varnish.  This  unfortunate  accident  happened  through  my  own 
carelessness.  I  left  the  last  print  in  the  pressure-frame  in  contact 
with  the  negative  all  night,  and  as  the  air  was  extremely  humid  at 
the  time,  the  paper  became  moist  enough  to  stain  the  negative  in  the 
manner  I  have  stated.  I  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  found 
the  slighest  difficulty  either  in  taking  the  negative  on  the  yellow 
glass  or  in  transferring  the  film,  and  am  most  delighted  with  the 


method.  I  do  not  claim  the  least  originality  for  this  process ;  others 
may  be  even  using  it  at  the  present  time.  I  merely  state  my  mode  of 
working  to  save  others  some  trouble  in  their  first  attempts.  If  it  be 
desired  to  use  the  yellow  glass  for  drxj  plates,  a  substratum  of  india- 
rubber  may  be  employed.  The  film  will  be  firmly  held  throughout 
development,  &c.,  and  will  transfer  with  ease  to  the  gelatine. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  rendering  the  film 
itself  so  non-actinic  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  chemical  rays 
entirely  through  it,  I  would  first  call  attention  to  the  reason  why 
collodio-bromide  plates  blur  more  than  those  w’here  an  iodide  or 
bromo-iodide  film  is  used.  It  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  atoms  of 
iodide  are  much  more  yellow  than  the  bromide,  and  so  more  effectually 
stop  the  progress  of  the  chemical  rays.  If  a  bromide  film  be  used 
without  any  “  backing  ”  on  the  plate  the  amount  of  blurring  is  some¬ 
thing  awful.  Of  course  the  thicker  the  film  the  less  the  defect ;  but 
we  cannot  get  over  the  difficulty  in  this  way. 

Many  months  ago  I  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be  practical 
to  stain  the  bromide  film  so  as  to  stop  the  actinic  rays  even  more 
effectually  than  an  iodide  film  does,  and  I  tried  a  great  many  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  preservative  with  this  object.  Although  I  succeeded 
in  lessening  the  blurring  I  could  not  entirely  cure  it,  so  I  set  to  work 
to  see  if  I  could  not  manage  to  colour  the  film  by  dissolving  some  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  emulsion  itself.  After  many  trials,  which  I  need  not  here 
detail,  I  found  a  colouring  body  that  seemed  to  answer  all  require¬ 
ments.  I  had  received  from  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  a  sample  of 
their  adiactinic  collodion — a  preparation  intended  to  be  used  in  place 
of  the  pigment  ordinarily  used  for  backing  dry  plates — and  I  tried 
some  of  this  in  my  emulsion.  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  that 
I  wrote  to  ask  for  some  of  the  colouring  matter  they  had  used.  Mr. 
Swan  most  kindly  sent  me  some  of  the  substance,  which  is  an 
elegant  dye  called  “aurine.'’  It  is  solid  and  extremely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  producing  a  solution  of  a  deep  orange  tint.  On  contact 
with  an  alkali  it  becomes  a  dark  red,  and  is  then  soluble  in  water, 
so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  removing  it  from  the  film  after 
development.  In  hunting  among  the  suitable  colouring  matters, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  not  in  water  (or  only  to  a  slight  extent  in  the 
latter),  this  was  the  most  difficult  point.  Many  things  may  be  used 
to  colour  the  film ;  but  until  I  became  acquainted  with  aurine  I  did 
not  meet  with  one  which  left  the  film  colourless  at  the  end  of  the 
final  washing. 

Some  gentlemen  have  objected  that  by  staining  the  film  in  the  way 
I  desired  we  should  probably  stop  the  actinic  rays  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  produce  only  a  weak  superficial  image.  This  seemed  correct 
in  theory ;  but  not  finding  it  so  in  practice,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there  might  be  some  analogy  between  this  case  and  that  of  carbon 
printing.  In  the  latter  we  have  a  film  of  gelatine  stained  of  a  deep 
yellow  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  loaded  with  a  finely-divided 
black  pigment,  and  yet  the  image  is  produced  by  the  light  penetrating 
the  film  and  rendering  it  insoluble  to  a  greater  or  less  depth. 

I  have  yet  to  ascertain  the  proper  working  proportion  of  aurine  to 
be  added  to  the  emulsion ;  but  this  may  be  soon  done  by  a  few  ex¬ 
periments.  I  would  have  worked  out  tire  matter  so  as  to  have  given 
a  definite  formula  before  writing  on  the  subject ;  but  that  I  must 
have  delayed  bringing  the  matter  before  the  photographic  world  for 
some  time.  I  am  at  present  away  from  home,  and  it  will  be  a  month 
or  two  before  I  can  settle  down  to  experimental  work  again.  Being 
anxious  that  others  should  be  able  to  test  the  practicability  of  my 
ideas  before  the  photographic  season  closes,  I  thought  it  better  just 
to  state  what  I  had  already  done,  and  to  give  such  general  directions 
as  should  enable  those  disposed  to  do  so  to  take  up  the  subject  where 
I  left  it. 

I  dissolve  the  aurine  in  absolute  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drachm  to  the  ounce,  and,  after  settling  or  filtration,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  solution  is  to  be  added  to  the  emulsion.  I  found 
about  thirty  drops  to  the  ounce  to  be  a  convenient  proportion  with 
the  emulsion  I  was  then  using.  Sufficient  must  be  added  to  prevent 
blurring  without  spoiling  the  plate  in  other  ways.  A  small  quantity 
of  aurine  seems  to  be  quite  inert  in  the  film,  as  regards  its  chemical 
effect;  but  a  larger  proportion  detracts  slightly  from  the  sensitive¬ 
ness.  During  the  alkaline  development  the  aurine  gradually  leaves 
the  film,  staining  the  developer  a  deep  red,  and  by  the  time  the 
plate  is  finished  the  whole  will  be  usually  washed  out.  If  not,  a 
little  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  other  alkali  must  be  poured  over 
the  film  and  allowed  to  soak  in,  and  then  the  plate  is  to  be  again 
washed. 

I  have  successfully  used  the  aurine  in  Colonel  Wortley’s  emulsion, 
in  one  prepared  according  to  my  last  formula,  with  the  addition  of  a 
lactate,  and  in  the  ordinary  bromide-in-excess  emulsions. 

Most  dry-plate  workers  are  aware  that,  although  the  usual  backing 
with  pigments  alleviates  the  symptoms,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
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perfect  cure  for  the  disease  called  blurring.  If  we  can  dispense  with 
this  messy  backing,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  better  result 
than  when  using  it,  it  will  be  a  grand  thing.  But,  even  falling  short 
of  this,  it  will  be  something  gained  if  we  only  use  aurine  to  slightly 
stain  the  film  so  as  to  supplement  the  backing  and  render  it  more 
efficacious. 

The  keeping  qualities  of  colloclio -bromide  plates. — Although  I  have 
at  different  times  spoken  very  highly  of  the  sensitiveness  and  other 
good  qualities  of  collodio-bromide  plates  prepared  with  an  emulsion 
containing  a  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  I  felt  and  expressed  a 
doubt  about  the  keeping  for  any  length  of  time.  After  ten  months’ 
experience  with  plates  prepared  with  excess  of  silver,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  very  favourably  as  to  their  keeping  qualities  both 
before  and  after  exposure.  Colonel  Wortley’s  plates  with  uranium  in 
the  collodion  have  also  proved  themselves  trustworthy  in  this  respect ; 
and  the  only  fault  I  can  now  find  with  these  plates,  as  prepared  by 
myself  from  the  Colonel’s  emulsion,  is  a  slight  unevenness  or  mottling 
of  the  film,  which  shows  on  the  sky  or  other  flat  tint.  This  defect 
being  purely  mechanical  may  be  overcome  after  a  little  more  practice 
and  experience. 

The  great  drawback  to  extra-sensitive  collodio-bromide  plates, 
viz.,  a  tendency  to  blister  after  long  keeping,  has  been  entirely  over¬ 
come  by  Colonel  Wortley’s  substitution  of  salicine  for  gum  arabic  in 
the  preservative. 

Some  months  ago  Colonel  Wortley  kindly  sent  me  his  formula  for 
the  salicine  preservative,  and  I  am  immensely  delighted  with  it. 
When  using  it  there  is  not — at  least  in  my  hands — the  slightest  ten¬ 
dency  to  blistering  with  an  albumen  substratum. 

Hearing  that  I  proposed  writing  something  about  the  keeping  of 
collodio-bromide  plates,  Colonel  Wortley  suggested  that  I  should 
give  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  salicine.  I  wrote  saying  that  I 
should  be  delighted  to  do  so,  as  I  considered  it  an  important  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  preservative ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  asked  for  his  per¬ 
mission  to  state  how  I  had  used  it,  as  I  thought  my  mention  of  it 
would  be  more  valuable  if  I  gave  the  details  of  the  mode  and  propor¬ 
tions  in  which  it  was  used.  (Colonel  Wortley  had  sent  me  the 
formula  confidentially.)  In  his  reply  he  writes : — “  You  can  say 
what  you  like  about  salicine ;  but  please  say  that  I  have  a  very 
natural  reason  for  not  myself  pressing  it  on  the  notice  of  the  public, 
i.e.,  disliking  to  have  good  things  spoken  of  as  being  like  ‘  ground 
bones  and  sand,’  though  I  do  not  mind  the  formula  reaching  the 
public  through  my  friends.” 

I  have,  therefore,  pleasure  in  stating  how  I  make  the  preservative 
with  which  I  am  so  well  satisfied ;  and  I  believe  the  formula  is  iden¬ 
tical  in  its  proportions  with  the  one  sent  to  me  by  Colonel  Wortley  : — 


A  saturated  solution  of  pure  salicine  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water  . .  2  ounces. 

Sixty-grain  solution  of  tannin  (containing  a 

little  carbolic  acid)  .  1  ounce. 

Forty- eight  grain  solution  of  gallic  acid  in 

alcohol  . £  „ 

White  sugar .  40  grains. 

Distilled  water  . 7  ounces. 


This  mixture  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  will  keep  for 
months.  The  plate  is  coated  with  the  emulsion,  rinsed  in  two  baths 
of  distilled  water,  slightly  drained,  and  soaked  for  at  least  two 
minutes  in  the  preservative. 

Let  me  add  one  word  of  caution  about  the  light  in  the  dark  room 
whilst  manipulating  rapid  collodio-bromide  plates.  Do  not  expose 
the  emulsion  or  plate  during  its  preparation  to  the  light,  no  matter 
how  safe,  more  than  can  be  possibly  helped. 

I  find  it  an  admirable  plan  to  entirely  darken  the  room  and  work 
by  the  light  of  a  paraffine  lamp  or  gas  screened  by  yellow  glass. 

One  advantage  of  this  is  felt  very  strongly  in  the  development  of 
the  plates,  and  that  is,  the  light  being  constant  it  is  more  easy  to 
judge  of  the  intensity,  &c.,  of  the  plate  than  when  working  by  the 
light  of  a  yellow  window,  where  the  daylight  is  continually  changing 
in  quality  and  power.  Having  tested  our  lamp  and  proved  it  safe 
we  may  work  with  perfect  confidence  and  comfort;  and  I  would 
therefore  strongly  advise  dry-plate  workers  to  adopt  my  plan. 

Henry  Cooper. 


WHAT  IS  FINE  ART?  DOES  IT  INCLUDE 
PHOTOGRAPHY  ? 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

As  this  subject  must  be  getting  rather  wearisome  I  will  be  brief,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  consider  the  various  statements  and  opinions  regard¬ 
ing  art  given  in  Mr.  Neilson’s  recent  communication  to  this  Society. 


At  the  outset  we  have  it  stated  that  to  represent  nature  we  must  in 
a  measure  depart  from  nature.  How  far  we  should  travel  in  this  back¬ 
ward  path  “deponent  sayeth  not,”  but  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
paper  is  devoted  to  this  subject  we  may,  with  a  little  patience,  obtain 
this  very  desirable  information.  The  next  statement  we  have  is— that 
it  is  self-evidently  impossible  to  give  the  exact  appearance  of  a  rotund 
form  upon  a  flat  surface,  except  a  difference  be  introduoed.  Of  what 
that  difference  consists  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  But  surely  this  state¬ 
ment  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Every  one  who  has  photographed  any 
object  of  a  rotund  form  knows  that  it  has  a  rotund  appearance  upon  a 
flat  surface ;  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mako  it  appear  other¬ 
wise.  Next  we  have  a  quotation  from  Sir  C.  Eastlake  to  the  effect 
that  certain  pictures  by  Titian  and  Claude,  because  of  their  great 
breadth  in  execution,  are  the  finest  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  but 
Titian  might  equally  well  have  been  referred  to  for  minuteness  of  detail. 
No  man  ever  finished  more  carefully;  the  faces  of  his  portraits  are 
often  like  ivory  miniatures. 

Again :  the  portrait  painter  must  depart  from  nature  to  make  the 
nose  stand  out  from  the  canvas.  He  puts  a  patch  of  shade  below  it, 
such  as  the  snuffiest  of  mortals  seldom  exhibits — puts  an  unnatural 
blueness  in  the  eyes  and  a  disagreeable  redness  about  the  nostrils. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  ideas  of  art  are  condemned,  as  it  seems  they  were 
bounded  by  her  looking-glass ;  and  the  great  difficulty  of  an  artist  is  to 
judge  what  shades  to  imitate. 

In  reply  to  all  this,  I  may  state  that  photography  has  proved  years 
ago  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  black  patch  under  the  nose,  as  this 
feature  can  be  made  to  appear  in  relief  with  the  exact  amount  of 
shadow  which  nature  gives.  The  unnatural  blueness  of  the  eyes  and 
the  great  redness  of  the  nostrils  I  cannot  remember  to  have  ever  seen, 
neither  can  I  conceive  what  could  be  any  artist’s  motive  in  marking  the 
sitter’s  face  in  such  a  suspiciously  suggestive  manner.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  face  cannot  be  pourtrayed  without  shades,  but  these  shades 
may  be  rendered  in  such  an  agreeable,  natural  way  that  even  Queen 
Elizabeth  would  not  have  objected  to  them  ;  or  they  may  be  given  with 
such  forbidding,  unnatural  blackness  that  no  modern  lady,  however 
great  might  be  her  knowledge  of  art,  would  for  a  moment  tolerate. 
And,  surely,  it  was  neither  an  unwomanly  nor  an  unreasonable  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  virgin  queen  that  her  face  should  look  as  well  on  canvas 
as  it  did  in  her  mirror.  There  are  elderly  gentlemen  who  insist  upon 
the  same  thing,  and  will  be  pleased  with  nothing  less. 

The  sculptor,  too,  departs  from  nature  we  are  told  by  avoiding 
colour  entirely.  Is  this  true  ?  Are  not  some  of  our  finest  statues 
formed  of  bronze,  which,  when  new,  is  the  very  colour  of  a  red  Indian  ? 
And  had  Gibson — one  of  the  foremost  sculptors  of  modern  times — felt 
satisfied  that  white  marble  really  gave  the  true  idea  of  nature  would  he 
ever  have  dreamt  of  colouring  one  of  his  very  finest  statues  ?  Never  ; 
for  such  an  innovation  he  knew  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without 
raising  a  violent  commotion  in  the  world  of  art.  But  it  was  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  storm  of  abuse  that  fell  upon  the  devoted  head 
of  Sir  Benjamin  West,  when  he  made  a  like  innovation  upon  one  of  the 
conventionalities  of  his  time,  by  painting  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  his 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe  in  their  modern  dresses  instead 
of  antique  Roman  costume,  as  all  his  brother  academicians  insisted 
they  should  have  been  painted. 

As  yet,  we  have  not  learnt  how  far  an  artist  ought  to  depart  from 
nature.  Would  it  be  far  enough,  I  wonder,  or  too  far  from  “nature,” 
were  any  sculptor  to  represent  a  black  African  lady  or  gentleman  in 
white  marble?  Black  marble  would,  of  course,  according  to  Mr.  Neil- 
son,  be  too  close  an  imitation  of  black  “nature.”  A  friend  suggests  that 
something  green  would  be  suitable.  This  would  not  be  a  bit  further 
from  “nature”  than  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  his  followers  went,  when 
they  painted  both  the  blue  sky  and  green  grass  of  their  landscapes 
exactly  the  colour  of  an  “old  brown  fiddle.”  In  a  succeeding  paragraph 
we  are  introduced  to  a  well-known  collection  of  wax  figures,  which  we 
are  requested  to  examine  carefully,  as  they  are  fair  average  specimens  of 
the  kind  of  art-work  that  is  produced  by  those  artists  who  will  not 
depart  from  “nature.”  If  this  be  true,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done 
is  just  to  turn  back  and  depart  from  nature  still.  This  can  easily  be  done 
by  coating  the  wax  faces  and  silken  dresses  of  the  big  dolls  with  white 
paint,  by  which  simple  process  they  will  at  once  cease  to  be  mere 
imitations  and  become  true  ideal  representations  of  nature.  Any  one 
doubting  this  doubtful  statement  can  make  the  experiment  upon  a  six¬ 
penny  doll,  and,  if  successful,  it  might  be  exhibited  at  our  next 
meeting. 

The  statement  regarding  high  art  versus  fine  art  requires  but  little 
notice.  It  is  allowed  that  there  are  various  degrees  of  fine  art ;  if  so, 
surely  the  highest  degree  maybe  designated  “high  art.”  The  lowly, 
rustic  pictures  which  George  Moreland  painted,  are  fine  art ;  the  works 
of  Michael  Angelo  all  the  world  acknowledges  to  be  high  art,  and,  no 
doubt,  will  contiuue  to  do  so  for  ages  to  come. 

Regarding  the  “typology  of  nature,”  Mr.  Neilson  writes  as  only  a 
man  imbued  with  a  strong  and  appreciative  love  of  nature  could  write. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  what  direct  bearing  this  subject  has  upon 
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the  question  before  us,  viz,,  “What  is  Fine  Art  ?  Does  it  include  Pho¬ 
tography?”  After  acknowledging  that  Shakespeare  does  sometimes 
represent  nature  with  an  amount  of  detail  equal  to  that  of  a  Dutch 
painter,  Mr.  Neilson  restates  the  same  opinions  we  have  been  consider¬ 
ing,  but  in  a  more  broad  and  general  form.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to 
mention  what  I  consider  must  be  the  natural  results  of  carrying  these 
opinions  into  practice.  Here  is  a  single  blade  of  grass  “wi’  its  ain 
drap  o’  dew,”  I  wish  an  exact  copy  of  it.  Mere  imitation,  it  seems, 
cannot  give  this ;  to  produce  the  true  ideal  representation  the  artist 
must  depart  from  it.  Once  more,  therefore,  I  inquire  how  far?  Yes, 
how  far?  Will  no  departing  theorist  kindly  blab  it  out?  Is  it  in 
length  or  breadth  you  will  change  it  ?  It  is  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
will  you  pourferay  it  with  vermilion  ?  Silence,  still !  Then  you  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  absurdity  of  this  theory  in  a  matter  so  small  as 
this.  But  “ascend  to  something  higher  in  nature,”  say  you.  So 
I  will. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  artist  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  view  of 
an  old  house  in  this  neighbourhood,  with  its  surrounding  scenery.  This 
house  was  two  storeys  in  height,  flanked  with  a  wing  at  each  end,  a  fine 
verandah  in  front  of  the  door,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  windows  visible 
in  front,  the  roof  being  covered  with  bluish-grey  slates.  With  a  photo¬ 
graph  to  help  him  a  very  good  outline  was  made  upon  the  canvas,  and 
gave  promise  of  a  true  picture ;  but  lo !  and  behold !  previous  to  its  being 
finished  the  artist  had  been  taken  very  suddenly  with  the  “departing” 
theory.  What  do  you  think  was  the  result  ?  He  brought  me  (for  the 
house  was  my  own  dwelling-place),  quite  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
considered  himself  an  ideal  artist,  a  small,  red-tiled  cottage,  having  one 
brown  daub  for  a  picturesque  door,  two  smaller  ditto  for  windows  to 
match,  and  coolly  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  the  red  roof  had  a  fine 
effect  amongst  the  green  trees !  This  may  be  but  a  laughable  affair. 
The  recent  exhibition,  however,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  very,  very  various 
portraits  was  a  serious  thing,  showing  us  as  it  did  that  we  really  do  not 
possess  an  authentic  likeness  of  that  great  man.  “All  praise,”  says 
Mr.  Neilson,  “to  Madame  Tussaud,”  she  has  “imitated”  nature  well. 
All  praise,  say  I,  to  Scott’s  ideal  artists,  for  they  have  “  departed”  from 
nature  well ! 

“  Can  the  theory  be  carried  any  further?”  you  inquire.  Yes,  it  can. 
This  was  all  done  with  the  vain  hope  of  giving  a  true  ideal  representa¬ 
tion  of  nature ;  but  there  is  an  advanced  class  of  the  same  school  who 
depart  from  nature  for  the  honestly-expressed  but  insane  purpose  of 
making  art  more  beautiful  than  nature.  “That  is  a  very  pretty 
picture  you  are  painting”— said  a  brother  artist  to  Turner— “  a  very 
pretty  picture ;  but  I  never  saw  anything  in  nature  like  it.”  “  But  don’t 
you  wish  you  had?”  was  the  reply— a  reply  confirmatory  of  the 
idea  that  “great  genius  to  madness  nearly  is  allied.”  The  poet  of  the 
“  Seasons  ”  puts  the  question — 

“Who  can  paint 
Like  Nature  ?  Can  imagination  boast, 

Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers  ?” 

h  — a  question  no  man  could  answer  in  the  full  affirmative,  except  to  him 
“  the  power  were  given  to  dip  his  brush  in  the  dyes  of  heaven,”  for  earth 
hath  no  pigment  of  sufficient  brilliancy  wherewith  to  imitate  the  burn¬ 
ing  brightness  of  a  summer’s  sunset. 

The  function  of  the  artist,  we  are  told,  is  to  invent  ideas ;  but  does 
his  loftiest  ideas  ever  reach  the  great  height  of  nature’s  sublimity  ? 
John  Martin — a  man  of  undoubted  genius — in  his  celebrated  picture  of 
The  Plains  of  Heaven  has  not  equalled  in  beauty  some  of  the  plains  of 
earth.  Many  of  his  architectural  backgrounds  are  superior  in  grandeur 
of  conception  to  the  reality  of  the  old-world  cities  they  were  intended 
to  represent ;  but  to  equal  either  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  nature  was 
beyond  his  power.  Let  no  artist,  however,  imagine  that  because  he 
cannot  reach  the  high  degree  of  nature’s  perfection  he  is  therefore  justi¬ 
fied  in  pursuing  a  style  of  painting  more  or  less  apt  to  lead  to  a  low 
degree  of  impei’fection.  Because  he  cannot  give  every  leaf  of  a  tree  he 
needs  to  give  very  few  leaves,  or  that  it  would  be  wise  to  imitate  those 
who  paint  their  trees  without  any  leaves  at  all. 

One  other  question  regarding  this  idea  of  generalisation  in  art  and  I 
have  done.  Why  do  those  connoisseurs  who  are  continually  chanting 
paeans  in  praise  of  Turner  and  Thomson  invariably  and  most  empha¬ 
tically  warn  and  admonish  every  young  artist  to  shun  and  avoid  their 
style  ?  Is  this  not  cruel,  if  the  manner  of  art  these  men  practised  be 
the  true  method  of  expressing  nature’s  charms?  Why  should  the 
young  not  follow  such  noble  leaders  ?  If  Thomson  be  most  true  to 
nature,  why  recommend  Nasmyth  as  a  safer  guide? 

Now  comes  that  tender  subject — repose.  No  doubt  repose  is  a  fine 
thing.  The  landscape  has  a  placid  softness  by  moonlight,  but  would  any 
one,  save  a  love-sick  maiden,  prefer  to  dwell  for  ever  under  the  cold, 
pale  rays  of  the  moon  rather  than  beneath  the  warm,  bright  beams  of 
the  glorious  sun  ?  There  is  a  beauty  in  the  calm  sea ;  but  better  far  it 
is  to  watch  the  waves  in  their  “playful  mirth,”  as  they  dance  in  the 
morning  light  and  break  and  foam  on  the  pebbly  shore.  A  group  of 
red  deer  reposing  in  some  pine-covered  glade  is  said  to  be  a  sight  worth 
travelling  miles  to  see  ;  but  mark  the  wild  commotion,  yet  ever-graceful 
action,  of  the  startled  herd  when  the  faithful  watcher  telegraphs  to  his 
fellows  an  alarm  of  “something  in  the  wind” — of  danger  near — and 
say  were  this  not  a  still  nobler  sight.  The  eagle  perched  in  repose 
upon  some  mountain  peak,  relieved  against  the  quiet  evening  sky, 


looks  a  noble  bird;  but  does  he  not  look  nobler  far  when  with  out¬ 
stretched  wings— 

“  Firm,  on  his  own  mountain  vigour  relying, 

Breasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  defying ; 

His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun, 

He  swerves  not  a  hair,  but  bears  onward  right  on  ! ” 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  upon  a  baby  sleeping;  but  better  still  to 
look  upon  the  “sweet  pet”  being  dandled  upon  a  mother’s  knee, 
laughing,  kicking,  and  screaming  chorus  to  the  nursery  song,  regarding 
“A  wee’  wakefu’  bairnie  that  winna  fa’  asleep.”  Nay,  even  the 
repose  of  death  is  sometimes  beautiful — 

“  Ere  decay’s  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers.” 

But  is  not  life  better  than  death?  A  group  of  stalwart  fishermen 
sunning  themselves  on  the  sea-beach  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  by  a  man 
fond  of  repose  ;  but  mark  the  bravest  and  boldest  of  the  group,  when  a 
storm  sweeps  across  the  sea,  and  a  sinking  ship  appears  among  the 
breakers,  as  they  rush  to  man  the  life-boat,  struggle,  with  giant 
strength,  against  the  angry  waves  to  succour  and  save  “  those  who  are 
ready  to  perish,”  and  say  is  action  not  better  than  repose? 

But  what  of  repose  in  art  ?  Repose  in  art  has  more  meanings  than 
one.  There  is  the  repose  of  colour,  which  is  too  often  attained  by  the 
suppression  of  all  positive  colour.  There  is,  likewise,  the  repose  of 
light  and  shadow,  which  is  just  as  often  obtained  by  avoiding  all 
sparkling  lights  and  by  more  or  less  obliterating  all  well-defined 
shadows.  But  there  is  another  and  more  obvious  meaning  to  which  I 
will  in  the  meantime  confine  myself,  viz.,  rest,  in  contradistinction  to 
motion. 

I  recollect  once  seeing  a  very  fine  picture  of  that  sublime  subject 
The  Vision  of  the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones.  In  the  centre  of  the  canvas 
stood  the  spare  figure  of  the  prophet,  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  with  downcast 
eyes  and  finger  pressed  upon  his  pale  lips,  lost  in  reverie.  The  skeletons, 
it  may  be  of  a  nation’s  chivalry,  “lay  thickly  strewn  around  that 
lonely  man.”  The  repose  was  perfect — indeed,  painful.  One  could 
not  look  upon  it  without  feeling  far  better  to  “  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  alarms”  than  to  be  in  such  a  sad  and  “solitary  place.”  I  have 
another  picture  in  my  possession  of  the  same  subject ;  but  how 
changed!  The  south  wind  has  breathed  “upon  the  slain;”  these 
“  dwellers  in  the  dust  ”  have  heard  and  obeyed  a  voice  that  bids  them 
come  away  and  be  clothed  in  the  “beautiful  garments”  of  sinew, 
muscle,  flesh,  and  skin,  and  the  startled  prophet  now  looks  with  amaze¬ 
ment  upon  an  “exceeding  great  army”  of  immortal  men.  To  paint 
the  first  picture  is  an  easy  thing ;  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the 
second  requires  a  man  gifted  with  the  highest  genius. 

I  might  go  on  for  hours  contrasting  pictures  in  repose  with  pictures 
in  action  ;  there  is  no  need,  however,  as  it  is  indisputable  that  all  the 
finest  pictures,  as  well  as  all  the  finest  statues,  in  the  world  are  in 
action.  Michael  Angelo’s  Last  Judgment ;  his  Fall  of  the  Rebel 
Angels ;  Raphael’s  Transfiguration,  as  well  as  his  cartoons:  Leonardo 
da  Vinci’s  Last  Supper  ;  Murillo’s  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  ;  Titian’s 
Entombment ;  Danby’s  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal;  Etty’s  Woman 
Interceding  for  the  Vanquished ;  Frith’s  Derby  Day  ;  Wilkie’s  Blind 
Man's  Buff ;  Rosa  Bonheur’s  Horse  Fair  ;  Sir  Noel  Paton’s  Pursuit  of 
Pleasure  ;  Sir  George  Harvey’s  Schule  Scailing—  are  aU,  as  hundreds  of 
other  high  works  of  art,  painted  in  action. 

No  one  has  denied  my  statement  regarding  the  Grecian  statuary 
being  in  action;  but  Mr.  Neilson  tries  to  get  over  the  fact  by  a  very 
original  method: — “Yes,”  he  says,  “these  Grecian  gods  are  all  in 
action;  but  what  of  that?  The  action  is  just  arrested  action,  and  even 
the  writhing  agony  of  the  Laocoon  is  only  repose  intensified.”  Only 
repose  intensified  !  When  the  greatest  sculptor  the  .world  ever  saw 
formed  this  the  noblest  group  the  sun  ever  looked  upon,  did  the  idea 
ever  cross  his  mind  that  any  one  would  speak  or  write  of  it  as  being  a 
mere  representation  of  intensified  repose?  or  ever  be  compared  to  the 
stiff,  lifeless  body  of  a  man  shot  in  battle?  Why,  a  child  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  not  only  are  father  and  both  sons  alive,  but  that  they 
are  suffering  “intensified”  torture.  Intensified  repose!  What  do 
these  words  really  mean?  Has  the  word  “  action  ”  no  meaning  when 
applied  to  art ?  or  does  it  just  mean  repose?  If  so,  then  the  Fighting 
Gladiator  and  the  Sleeping  Children  in  Lichfield  Cathedral  must  be 
spoken  of  in  future  as  being  equally  in  repose  ! — nay,  the  fighter  more 
in  repose  than  the  sleepers  !  And  the  quivering,  struggling  agony  of 
the  Laocoon ,  because  it  seems  eternal,  must  be  spoken  of  as  “  intensified 
repose !”  Really,  would  it  be  a  bit  more  absurd  to  designate  perfect 
repose  as  intensified  action  ?  But  movement  or  motion  in  art  has  not 
yet  lost  the  name  of  action,  and  never  will. 

In  conclusion :  my  humble  opinions,  as  given  in  a  former  paper,  re¬ 
garding  truth  and  action  in  art  have  received  confirmation  in  quarters 
few  would  have  ventured  to  suppose.  Here  is  a  letter  from  an  artist 
who  stands  as  high  in  his  profession  as  any  one  in  the  kingdom,  in 
which  these  words  are  written : — “You  are  right;  fine  photographs  are 
fine  art."  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  another  communication 
from  a  man  who  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  orator  of 
the  day,  and  whose  most  perfect  action  either  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the 
platform  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  From  this  allow  me  to  read  one 
paragraph :—“  I  was  much  struck  with  the  justice,  as  well  as  the 
novelty,  of  your  observations  on  the  ancient  statues  so  often  represent- 
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ing  action.  *  *  *  *  Have  you  seen  the  Apollo  Belvidere  ?  You 
seem  to  hear  the  whiz  of  the  arrow  and  the  twang  of  the  bow — the 
marble  seemed  so  lifelike  that  I  would  not  have  been  much  astonished 
though  Apollo  had  leaped  from  his  pedestal  on  to  the  floor  beside  me.  ” 
The  only  newspaper  which  has  noticed  our  debate  says,  emphatically, 
that  “  Mr.  Ross  has  proved  his  case,”  in  which  statement  I  am  inclined 
to  believe ;  there  is  no  departure  from  truth.  And  now  the  bearing  of 
all  this  on  photography  as  a  fine  art  must  be  deferred  to  another  time. 

James  Ross. 


lltttfmp  ai  Societies. 

— 4 — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  ordinary  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  6th 
inst.,  at  5,  St.  Andrew-square, — Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  two  previous  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Andrew  Linton  and  Mr.  Peter  Law  were  admitted  as  ordinary 
members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  James  Ross  then  read  his  second  paper  on  What  is  Fine  Art? 
Does  it  Include  Photography  ?  in  reply  to  one  read  by  Mr.  W.  Neilson 
at  the  previous  meeting.  [See  page  388.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ross’s  paper  Mr.  A.  S.  Mackay  read  a  com¬ 
munication  on  A  Few  Thoughts  on  Fine  Art  and  Photography .  [We 
are  reluctantly  compelled  to  defer  the  publication  of  this  paper  till 
next  week.] 

On  being  called  on  by  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  remarked  that  there  were  two  modes  of  dealing 
with  a  subject.  The  one  stated  a  central  principle,  which,  in  its  rami¬ 
fications,  systematised  the  whole  subject.  The  function  of  criticism  was 
to  deal  with  that  central  principle ;  and  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  false 
all  that  depended  on  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  other  mode,  which  Mr. 
Ross  followed,  dealt  merely  with  details  ;  and,  though  such  a  paper 
might  convey  much  instruction  and  suggest  many  truths,  it  was  scarcely 
a  fit  subject  for  criticism,  as  to  meet  opinions  with  counter  opinions 
could  prove  nothing  and,  therefore,  settle  nothing.  However,  any 
paper  written  by  so  able  a  man  as  Mr.  Ross  deserved  the  utmost  con¬ 
sideration  ;  and  if  he  noticed  but  two  of  its  topics  it  was  solely  because 
he  had  already  so  fully  stated  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Ross 
instanced  how  his  house  was  painted  in  a  highly  ideal  style.  He  would 
give  another  instance  of  a  like  freak  of  genius.  Calling  on  a  man  who 
had  taken  to  “  doing”  portraits,  he  said — “  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
draw  a  correct  outline  before  colouring  it?”  The  reply  was,  “No; 
that’s  low.  I  work  up  to  a  grand  ideal.  I  just  make  a  loose  outline, 
and  then  rub  the  colours  up  to  my  grand  ideal.  You  see  that  portrait ! 
When  the  man  saw  it  finished  he,  rather  astonished,  said — ‘  Am  I  like 
that  ?  ’  *  No,’  I  said,  *  You’re  not  like  that ;  but  you  should  he  like  it .’  ” 

That  was  one  mode  of  “  departing  from  nature.”  When  he  had  said  that 
‘  ‘  in  order  to  represent  the  true  idea  of  nature  the  artist  must,  in  a  measure, 
depart  from  nature,”  he  did  not  mean  that  nature  should  be  outraged;  but, 
as  he  could  not  represent  nature  in  its  entirety,  the  artist  should  judge 
what  details  were  to  be  omitted  in  his  painting,  and  how  his  lights  and 
shades  were  to  be  massed  so  as  to  give  some  feeling  of  the  magnitude  of 
nature.  Mr.  Ross  has  quoted  the  line — “  Who  can  paint  like  nature  ?  ” 
The  answer  was,  “No  one.”  They  must  be  contented  with  a  limited 
representation  of  what  could  not  be  completely  imitated.  In  a  former 
paper  he  had  enlarged  on  Madame  Tussaud’s  wax  figures  merely  to 
show  that  an  attempt  at  no  “  departure  from  nature  ”  was  the  opposite 
of  art.  Mr.  Ross  preferred  action  to  repose.  He  (Mr.  Neilson)  begged 
to  repeat  that  by  “  repose”  he  did  not  mean  the  attitude  of  rest,  but 
that,  whatever  the  attitude,  the  picture  should  be  imbued  with  a 
feeling  of  repose.  Mr.  Ross  instanced  a  painting  of  deer  bounding  on 
the  mountains ;  surely  the  background  of  mountains  would  impart  a 
feeling  of  repose.  An  artist  might  represent  a  mere  uproar  of  stormy 
waves ;  but  would  the  grandeur  not  be  intensified  if  he  made  them  dash 
against  a  sullen  rock,  standing  among  them  in  its  defiant  repose  ?  Mr. 
Ross  instanced  a  gentleman  who,  gazing  at  the  Apollo,  could  almost 
hear  the  arrow  whizzing.  The  gentleman  was  merely  indulging  his 
powerful  imagination.  Whether  the  arrow  were  whizzing  or  not 
the  statue  was  the  same.  The  arrested,  or  rather  completed,  action 
of  the  Apollo  constituted  a  moveless  attitude  of  majestic  repose — 
the  marbled  calmness  of  scornful  self-reliance.  The  poet  knew  well 
the  value  of  implied  action  in  a  scene  of  repose  when  he  spoke  of 
the  stream  “imposing  silence  with  a  stilly  sound.”  He  begged 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  in  the  Builder  (quoted  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  of  the  2nd  July),  which  treated  of 
“  departing  from  nature.”  It  was  evidently  written  by  a  thoughtful 
man,  well  acquainted  with  the  subject.  But  objection  must  be  taken 
when  he  talks  of  photography  as  merely  a  mechanical  process,  as  if  the 
camera  were  for  sight  very  much  what  the  barrel  organ  was  for  sound. 
It  was  often,  no  doubt,  little  better,  if  so  good  ;  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  painting.  Fine  art  no  more  consisted  with  hog  tools  and  pig¬ 
ments  than  it  did  with  sunbeams  and  cameras.  It  depended  wholly  on 
the  brain  that  guided  either.  To  select  a  point  of  view  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  typology  of  the  scene  with  fitting  lights  and  shades,  or  to  pose 


and  light  a  subject,  depended  on  the  brain  of  the  artist,  whatever 
implements  he  might  employ  ;  but  it  must  be  granted  that,  the  brains 
being  equal,  the  hog  tool  would  achieve  far  more  than  the  camera.  Still 
it  must  be  said — and  Mr.  Ross  said  it  loudly — that  the  camera  could, 
to  a  great  extent,  achieve  fine  art.  In  the  papers  he  had  written  on  the 
subject  his  meaning  seemed  sometimes  to  have  been  misunderstood, 
which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  papers  which  dealt 
with  a  wide  subject  in  limited  space  required  to  be  read  patiently,  with 
a  view  rather  of  tracing  the  connection  of  parts  than  of  linding  fault,  to 
which  humanity  was  prone.  He  would  merely  add  that  ho  agreed 
with  the  statements  in  Mr.  Mackay’s  paper,  to  which  he  had  listened 
with  great  pleasure. 

The  Chairman,  after  remarking  on  the  difference  between  imitation 
and  art,  and  art  and  beauty,  and  on  the  quality  of  repose  in  art,  said 
that  if  there  were  to  be  no  “departure  from  nature”  the  reflection  of 
nature  in  the  mirror  was  the  most  realistic,  the  most  true,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  finest  art ;  and  it  followed  that  the  camera  was  the  next  best 
exponent  of  fine  art.  But  the  question  would  arise — “Does  the  artist 
not  fail  if  he  merely  imitate  nature  ?”  That  he  illustrated  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  pre-Raphaelite  school. 

Mr.  J.  Mackay  said  if  he  were  asked  the  question,  “What  is  fine 
art  ?”  he  would  reply  that  fine  art  was  the  power  of  representing  nature 
in  a  truthful  manner ;  and  the  higher  the  genius  the  greater  was  the 
power  inborn  to  pourtray  nature  in  its  sublimer  aspects,  culmina¬ 
ting  in  what  was  termed  “high  art.”  One  thing  was  certain,  how¬ 
ever  they  might  differ  about  fine  art  and  high  art,  that  truth  to  nature, 
whether  in  poetry  or  painting,  would  be  sure  to  make  itself  felt  to  the 
sense  and  go  straight  to  the  heart  alike  of  hind  or  philosopher;  for  the 
same  love  of  the  true  and  beautiful  in  nature  found  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  all  humanity. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Panton  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
what  had  been  advanced  on  both  sides.  They  seemed  to  be  merely 
looking  at  the  same  subject  from  different  points  of  view.  It  reminded 
him  of  the  two  men  who  looked  at  the  same  shield,  the  one  declaring 
that  it  was  made  of  silver,  the  other  that  it  was  made  of  gold ;  and  it 
turned  out  that  both  were  equally  correct,  having  been  looking  at  dif¬ 
ferent  sides  of  the  shield,  one  of  which  was  made  of  gold  and  the  other 
of  silver. 

The  remainder  of  the  conversation  became  somewhat  desultory. 

Mr.  Ross  replied  shortly. 

Mr.  Kerr  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman ;  and  also  to  Mr. 
Ross  and  Mr.  Mackay  for  their  admirable  papers. 

— ♦ — 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

A  council  meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  the  2nd  instant,  at  12,  York- 
place, — James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R. S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  and  subscribers  were  elected : — Arthur  W.  Phelps, 
Esq.;  F.  Beaufort  Scott,  Esq.,  M.D.,  18th  Hussars;  Col.  R.  Knox,  18th 
Hussars  ;  C.  F.  Moore,  Esq. ;  Capt.  Arthur  Mowbray  J  ones ;  Capt.  W. 
Graves  Blake ;  Percy  Fuller,  Esq. ;  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Fox. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  Council  the  following  prizes,  which 
were  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting : — Capt.  White,  a  silver  goblet  and 
a  large  album  elegantly  bound  in  morocco ;  the  Marchioness  of  Anglesey, 
a  silver  goblet ;  Major  Herne,  a  large  album  elegantly  bound  in  morocco ; 
J.  H.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.,  a  silver-mounted  claret  jug;  E.  R.  Hall,  Esq., 
an  oil  painting  in  frame,  by  C.  F. ;  Colonel  Rocke,  an  oil  painting  in 
frame;  F.  G.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  an  oil  painting  in  frame;  F.  Beaslejq  Esq., 
a  silver  goblet  in  case ;  Capt.  Swiney,  an  album  elegantly  bound  in  mo¬ 
rocco  ;  Capt.  Allen,  an  oil  painting  in  frame,  by  McEvoy ;  T.  W.  H. 
Watling,  Esq.,  an  oil  painting  in  frame,  by  C.  F. ;  Capt.  Lewis,  an  oil 
painting  in  frame;  J.  G.  Hyde,  Esq.,  an  oil  painting  in  frame;  A. 
Suzanne,  Esq.,  an  oil  painting  in  frame;  R.  Murray,  Esq.,  an  album 
elegantly  bound  in  morocco.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


ComspmtMiue. 

— ♦ — 

Wet,  Dry,  and  Damp  Plates. — The  Damp  Bromide  Process  with 
Albumen  Preservative.— -Albumen  and  Glycerine.— Experi¬ 
ments  with  Albumenised  Plates.— Mr.  Stebbing’s  Commercial 
Dry  Plates, 

Photographers  have  hitherto  only  occupied  themselves  with  two 
classes  of  collodion  processes,  viz.,  the  wet  and  the  dry,  but  there  is  a 
third  class  which  may  be  equally  worthy  of  their  attention,  in  which 
the  plate  is  neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  in  a  state  intermediate  between 
the  two;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  damp  or  moist  state,  being  neither  dripping 
wet  on  the  one  hand  nor  hard  dry  on  the  other.  If  we  admit  such 
plates  to  have  any  practical  value  we  shall  then  have  three  classes  of 
collodion  processes,  viz.,  the  wet,  the  damp,  and  the  dry;  and  damp 
plates  will  open  quite  a  new  field  for  investigation. 
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Let  us  discuss  this  matter  without  any  prejudice  or  foregone  con¬ 
clusions,  for  it  may  turn  out  that  damp  plates  are  better  for  field  work 
than  either  wet  or  dry  ones.  From  many  recent  experiments  which  I 
have  made  with  damp  plates  I  quite  believe  this  will  be  the  case. 

Wet  collodion  plates  have  this  serious  disadvantage — they  must  be 
exposed  and  developed  before  they  get  dry,  or  even  partially  dry,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  of  their  removal  from  the  nitrate  bath,  which 
puts  a  certain  class  of  subjects  that  require  a  long  exposure  with  a 
small  stop— interiors,  for  instance — entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
common  wet  process.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  bath  solution 
which  remains  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate  becomes  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  attacks  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  it  gradually  dis¬ 
solves.  This  produces  a  bad  negative  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  occurs. 

It  is  a  very  weak  point  of  the  wet  collodion  process  that  free  nitrate 
is  obliged  to  remain  upon  the  surface  of  the  film  in  order  to  render  the 
iodide  of  silver  sensitive  to  light.  The  portraitist  in  his  studio  has 
often  to  suffer  from  this  weak  point  in  his  process  ;  and  the  landscape 
photographer  who  works  in  a  tent  still  more  so,  in  a  climate  like  ours, 
where  cloud  and  sunshine  alter u ate,  even  on  the  finest  days,  every  few 
minutes.  No  sooner,  perhaps,  does  he  emerge  from  his  tent  ready 
to  expose  a  plate  than  a  cloud  obscures  the  sun,  and  before  this  has 
passed  either  the  plate  is  spoilt  by  keeping  or  the  subject  must  be 
taken  in  a  dull  light. 

There  is  also  another  weakness  in  the  common  wet  process  which  the 
landscape  photographer  severely  feels,  viz. ,  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
perfectly  level  and  even  sky.  The  sky  in  landscapes  is  generally  much 
over-exposed,  and  the  developer,  in  flowing  upon  this  over-exposed 
area,  produces  irregularities  which  show  in  the  print  unless  the  sky  is 
painted  out.  This  difficulty  does  not  occur  to  the  same  extent  in 
plates  that  have  had  all  their  free  nitrate  washed  off.  Again :  in  studio 
work  the  artist  is  obliged  to  pose  his  sitter  before  he  begins  to  prepare 
his  plate ;  he  cannot  keep  plates  ready  prepared  and  ready  to  expose 
whenever  a  sitter  arrives  to  be  taken.  But  it  is  very  fatiguing,  and 
often  fatal  to  expression,  to  have  to  wait  five  minutes  in  one  position 
after  being  posed  before  the  portrait  is  taken. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  defects  of  the  common  wet  process. 
Its  chief  merit  was  the  superior  sensitiveness  of  the  plate ;  but  other 
processes,  both  wet,  damp,  and  dry  have  now  stolen  a  march  upon  it 
in  that  respect,  and  at  present  it  stands  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  at  the 
top,  of  the  list  as  regards  sensitiveness.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
image  upon  a  wet  plate  flashes  out  on  the  application  of  the  developer, 
and  attains  an  amount  of  intensity  almost  sufficient  for  printing,  is 
very  remarkable  ;  but  as  the  image  in  general  requires  to  be  intensified 
with  silver,  the  complete  process  of  development  actually  takes  longer 
in  the  majority  of  cases  than  the  development  of  a  bromide  plate  which 
requires  no  intensification  ;  besides  which,  it  is  certainly  no  advantage 
that  the  image  should  flash  out  quickly  and  then  require  to  be  inten¬ 
sified.  It  is  much  better  that  it  should  come  out  gradually,  and  be 
begun,  continued,  and  finished  with  the  same  solution,  so  as  to  be 
always  completely  under  control.  Again  :  if  we  look  for  the  highest 
technical  excellence  that  has  as  yet  been  attained  in  our  art,  we 
certainly  do  not  find  it  in  wet  collodion  negatives  ;  these  are  beaten  in 
every  fine  quality  of  definition,  gradation,  and  vigour  by  albumen  dry 
plates.  In  proof  of  this  compare  two  magic-lantern  slides,  one  printed 
upon  a  wet  collodion  and  the  other  upon  a  dry  albumen  plate.  Where 
is  the  enlarger  who  would  not  greatly  prefer  to  enlarge  from  a  portrait 
upon  a  dry  albumen  plate,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  than  from  one 
on  a  wet  collodion  plate  ? 

Then  let  us  not  be  bigoted  in  favour  of  the  common  wet  collodion 
plates.  There  are  other  methods  now,  as  I  hope  to  show  presently, 
which  are  better  in  every  respect,  both  for  studio  and  field-work.  The 
common  wet  process  has  served  our  turn  admirably  for  a  number  of 
years,  particularly  in  portraiture,  but  its  days  are  numbered  ;  and  that 
it  should  have  been  employed  during  twenty  years  in  the  infancy  of  our 
art,  for  want  of  a  better  method,  will  become,  before  as  many  more 
years  have  passed,  or  possibly  months,  a  matter  of  photographic 
history. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  dry  collodion  plates,  prepared  by  no  matter  what 
process  ;  that  is  to  say,  plates  which  are  hard  dry,  as  dry  as  the  table 
on  which  I  write,  as  dry  as  baking  in  an  oven  can  make  them — so  dry 
that  dust  will  not  stick  to  them  any  more  than  it  would  to  the  glass 
itself.  All  these  plates  require  to  be  prepared  either  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  collodion  made  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  pyroxyline,  which  one 
must  go  to  some  other  planet  to  find,  for  it  is  not  to  be  found  on  earth, 


or  they  must  have  a  substratum  or  preliminary  coating  of  some  sort — 
that  is  to  say,  an  additional  film — in  order  to  prevent  the  collodion  film 
from  blistering,  or  splitting,  or  wrinkling  when  it  is  wetted  a  second 
time.  This  additional  film  brings  with  it  its  own  peculiar  imperfections, 
its  own  adhering  dust,  &c. ,  which  are  superadded  to  the  imperfections 
of  the  collodion  film.  Here  lies  the  chief  drawback  to  the  dry  pro¬ 
cesses — that  we  cannot  work  upon  a  single  film,  as  in  the  common  wet 
process.  Coat  one-half  of  a  glass  plate  with  a  preliminary  coating  of 
any  kind  and  then  compare  it  with  the  other  half  under  a  magnifier, 
and  you  will  readily  perceive  the  numerous  specks  and  imperfections 
which  you  have  introduced. 

The  foregoing  is  the  chief,  in  fact  the  only,  technical  objection  to  dry 
plates  that  occurs  to  me  at  present.  Let  us  next  consider  the  practical 
objections. 

A  dry  plate  is  intended  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  using  a  tent  on 
photographic  tours,  and  for  preparing  and  developing  plates  en  route. 
Those  who  use  them  must  take  their  chance  of  their  turning  out  well, 
since  they  do  not  know  when  they  leave  the  spot  what  result  they  have 
actually  got.  This  uncertainty  is  accepted  as  the  penalty  paid  for  the  great 
gain  in  convenience  to  the  tourist,  but  there  is  no  real  trouble  saved  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  actual  amount  of  trouble  taken  is  greater,  only  the 
work  is  done  at  home. 

With  Mr.  Gordon’s  fine  series  of  views  before  me,  which  were  printed 
from  dry-plate  negatives  that  were  exposed  in  my  presence,  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  London  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  without  a  single 
failure,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  uncertainty  above  alluded  to  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  in  such  a  process  as  his,  worked  as  he  works 
it ;  and  yet  in  his  very  last  letter  to  me  he  says  : — 

“  Dry  plates  are  all  very  well,  but  if  you  are  going  to  do  any  professional  work 
in  Brittany,  take  my  advice  and  work  wet,” 

from  which  I  gather  that  his  process  is  a  troublesome  one,  requiring  an 
infinity  of  little  cares  in  every  stage  of  the  work,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  certainty  that  is  necessary  in  professional  work  of  the  highest 

class. 

But  amateur  work  and  professional  work  are  very  different  things. 
The  amateur  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  a 
good  result ;  the  latter  cannot.  As  an  amateur  myself  I  should  do  to  a 
great  extent  what  I  now  advise  amateurs  to  do,  viz.,  use  dry  plates, 
and  buy  them  ready  prepared.  Then,  having  spared  yourself  the 
trouble  of  preparing  the  plates,  bestow  the  utmost  pains  on  the  de¬ 
velopment,  and  do  not  defer  it  an  instant  longer  than  you  can  help. 
You  must  expect  sometimes  to  fail,  of  course,  but  you  will  get  a  fair 
average  amount  of  success,  and  this  will  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
a  tour.  There  is  nothing  more  seductive  and  delightful  than  photo¬ 
graphy  pursued  in  this  way,  and  the  more  widely  it  is  practised  and 
encouraged  the  better.  It  is  an  innocent  hobby,  bringing  no  cruelty 
and  no  injury  upon  any  living  thing.  It  is  bracing  to  the  mind,  good 
for  the  health,  improving  to  the  taste,  and  it  exalts  our  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

But  we  must  not  all  stop  here ;  some  of  us  must  strive  to  advance 
and  be  the  pioneers  of  progress.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ?  We  have 
discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  wet  and  dry  processes,  let  us  now  see 
if  a  damp  process  will  help  us  in  our  onward  efforts. 

Suppose  a  wet  plate  were  prepared  in  something  like  the  usual 
manner,  and  that  all  the  free  nitrate  were  then  washed  off,  and  a 
deliquescent  preservative  were  applied  to  it,  so  that  it  might  be  pre¬ 
pared  today,  exposed  tomorrow,  and  developed  the  day  after.  Would 
not  that  be  a  real  advance  on  our  common  wet  process  ?  It  would,  of 
course,  if  the  same  sensitiveness  were  realised,  and  an  equal  beauty  of 
result,  without  any  drawbacks.  Now  it  is  just  such  a  process  as  this- 
which  I  have  been  working  at  lately,  and  with  very  good  results.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  it,  but  an  outline  only,  for  I  cannot  yet  give 
exact  working  details  : — 

Coat  the  plate  with  bromised  collodion,  without  any  preliminary 
coating,  and  excite  it  in  a  nitrate  bath.  This  will  take  about  as  long 
as  exciting  a  common  wet  plate.  Then  pass  it  through  four  baths  of 
washing  water,  which  need  not  take  more  than  -five  minutes.  Next  pour 
over  it  a  mixture  of  albumen,  water,  and  glycerine  ;  let  it  drain  for  a 
few  minutes,  or  hours  if  you  choose,  and  put  it  into  the  dark  slide.  It 
will  not  get  quite  dry,  and  may  be  kept  at  least  forty -eight  houx-s 
before  development ;  I  cannot  yet  say  how  much  longer.  Plates  thus 
prepared  are  exceedingly  sensitive,  quite  twice  as  sensitive  as  good  wet 
collodion  ones  ;  and  what  constitutes  their  great  merit  is  that  they 
develope  to  sufficient  density  with  alkaline  pyro.  alone,  and  have  all 
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the  line  qualities  of  albumen  plates.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best 
known  process  for  instantaneous  work  in  the  field. 

The  “  Peripatitic  Photographer”  informs  me  in  his  last  contribution 
that  there  are  not  four  persons  but  many  in  England  who  work  Major 
Russell’s  rapid  tannin  process.  He  misunderstands  me  quite.  I  did  not 
allude  to  the  bromo-iodide  process  with  tannin  preservative  and  alka¬ 
line  developer,  for  I  have  myself  taught  that  process  to  many  people 
years  ago,  and  have  published  a  pamphlet  about  it.  I  alluded  to  the 
bromide  process  with  the  bath,  and  this  I  still  think  has  no  greater 
number  of  followers  in  the  world  than  I  stated,  viz.,  four.  But  if  I  am 
wrong,  then  let  us  know  by  all  means  who  these  other  followers  are, 
and  what  their  experience  may  be  with  that  method.  I  could  mention 
a  dozen  names  of  leading  English  photographers  who  have  tried  it  and 
given  it  up  in  despair,  notwithstanding  all  that  Major  Russell  has 
published  respecting  it.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  it  at  first, 
enough  to  break  anyone’s  heart  and  disgust  him  with  a  process  for 
ever ;  but  I  felt  that  our  future  progress  might  lie  in  this  direction,  and 
I  persevered  until  every  difficulty  seemed  to  clear  itself  up  as  by  magic, 
and  I  may  truly  say  that  now  I  never  fail  with  it  when  the  plates  are 
used  wet.  If  the  following  plan  be  adopted,  success  will  be  as  certain 
as  with  any  other  known  method  of  taking  wet  collodion  negatives  : — 

The  bromised  collodion  should  contain  ten  grains  of  bromide  of  cad¬ 
mium  to  the  ounce,  and  a  full  dose  of  pyroxyline.  A  poorly-bromised 
and  thin  collodion  will  not  do  at  all.  Any  good  pyroxyline  will 
answer  ;  it  need  not  be  particularly  powdery.  The  nitrate  bath  should 
be  made  with  pure  neutral  nitrate  of  silver,  such  as  is  sold  in  tubes  ; 
it  should  not  be  less  than  eighty  grains  to  the  ounce.  Whether  it  is 
acidified  with  nitric  acid  or  not  seems  to  make  no  difference  in  the 
result.  Now  comes  the  important  feature  of  the  process,  viz.,  the  time 
in  the  bath.  The  plate  should  not  be  left  in  the  bath  until  all  the 
soluble  bromide  is  converted  and  it  becomes  opaque.  It  should  be 
removed  before  that  happens,  and  while  it  is  still  translucent.  A 
restrainer  on  development  is  necessary  in  some  stage  of  the  process,  and 
the  best  mode  of  introducing  a  restrainer  is  to  have  a  trace  of  uncon¬ 
verted  bromide  in  the  film  ;  then  you  may  use  a  strong  stimulant,  such 
as  albumen,  for  your  preservative,  without  any  sacrifice  of  sensitive¬ 
ness,  and  your  negatives  will  come  up  readily  to  printing  density  with 
alkaline  pyro.  alone  provided  the  plate  be  exposed  wet. 

Here  are  some  experiments  with  the  albumen  preservative,  which  are 
very  interesting.  I  have  repeated  them  more  than  twenty  times,  and 
always  with  the  same  result : — 

Excite  and  wash  a  bromide  plate  in  the  manner  above  described ; 
then  drain  it  well,  and  pour  over  one  half  of  it  only  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  albumen  and  water.  Keep  that  half  always  down,  and  expose 
the  plate  in  a  twin-lens  stereo,  camera.  On  pouring  over  it  the  alkaline 
developer  the  following  effect  will  occur  The  newly- washed  half  of 
the  plate  which  has  had  no  albumen  will  develope  at  once.  The  image 
will  flash  out  and  quickly  arrive  at  its  full  intensity,  being  red  in 
colour  and  dense  enough  to  print,  or  very  nearly  so ;  the  albumenised  half 
will  at  first  hang  fire,  and  develope  slowly.  In  order  to  push  it  along 
you  must  add  more  ammonia,  but  it  will  ultimately  yield  by  far  the 
best  negative,  being  not  only  much  denser  than  the  other  half,  and 
clearer  in  the  lights,  but  also  much  fuller  in  detail.  Sometimes  even 
the  washed  half  will  be  fogged.  In  every  case  the  albumenised  half  is 
much  the  more  sensitive  of  the  two,  and  yields  the  best  negative.  The 
bromide  of  silver  is  stimulated  by  the  neutral  organic  matter,  and  the 
development  is  restrained  by  the  soluble  bromide  in  the  film,  no  other 
restrainer  being  necessary. 

The  above  is  Major  Russell’s  process  used  wet  instead  of  dry,  and 
with  albumen  instead  of  tannin.  There  are  no  blisters,  even  with  a 
horny  pyroxyline,  and  no  preliminary  coating  is  necessary.  The  plates 
must  be  exposed  damp ;  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  dry  everything  goes 
wrong  ;  blisters  occur,  and  you  get  a  disagreeable  thin  image  which  it 
requires  silver  to  intensify. 

Glycerine  and  water  in  equal  parts,  used  instead  of  albumen  in  the 
manner  above  described,  produces  no  more  effect  than  so  much  water. 
It  is,  therefore,  allowable  to  add  glycerine  to  the  albumen  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  damp  plates  which  can  be  kept  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  plan  of  letting  the  film  dry,  and  then  pouring  a  deliquescent 
preservative  over  it  when  required  for  use,  I  recommended  the  other 
day  rather  too  hastily,  for  I  am  just  now  in  trouble  with  it ;  but  it 
may  turn  out  right  after  all. 

I  have  now  exposed  and  developed  ten  of  Mr.  Stebbing’s  second 
batch  of  plates.  They  are  less  sensitive  than  the  first  plate  of  the  first 
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batch  appeared  to  be,  and  resemble  the  old-fashioued  tannin  plates  in 
their  behaviour  all  through,  the  film  being  evidently  a  bromo-iodiBed, 
and  not  a  collodio-bromide,  one,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  deep  yellow 
colour.  They  give  very  clean,  bright,  dense  negatives,  and  the  film 
sticks  well  to  the  glass  and  does  not  wrinkle  or  blister.  I  can  strongly 
recommend  these  plates  for  welldighted  architectural  subjects  though 
scarcely  for  foliage,  for  there  is  rather  too  much  tendency  to  hardness. 
The  film  is  very  tough  and  difficult  to  scratch  with  the  nail.  They  are 
good  plates,  easily  developed  by  acid  pyro.  and  silver,  and,  bearing  in 
mind  the  qualities  which  I  have  described,  no  one  need  ever  come  to 
grief  with  them. 

Our  “peripatetic”  friend  is  assured  that  I  keep  my  eye  on  M. 
Fargier  and  his  new  carbon  process,  and  will  give  my  readers  the  first 
particulars  that  may  transpire  through  any  source. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  that  I  have  several  negatives 
taken  in  Brittany  lying  idle  in  my  plate-boxes.  Many  of  them  are 
interiors,  and  very  curious.  If  any  one  would  like  prints  from  them  he 
shall  have  them  for  the  quid  pro  quo.  My  son  has  now  taken  up 
photography  in  earnest,  and  is  a  great  help  to  me  in  the  printing 
department.  We  have  been  using  lately  a  thirty- five-grain  bath  with 
capital  success,  even  with  Mr.  Sanford’s  paper,  which  I  thought 
required  a  strong  bath.  We  deodorise  the  bath  with  permanganate  of 
potass,  and  tone  with  chloride  of  gold  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
only  failures  arise  from  accidents,  and  they  are  very  few  indeed. 

Redon ,  August  5,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— ♦ — 

RAPIDITY  IN  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  recently  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  prints  and 
negatives  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  modification  of  the  collodio-bro¬ 
mide  process  which  show  his  success  in  the  production  of  the  highest 
class  of  photography  with  only  the  exposure  of  the  most  rapid  wet  plates. 

The  collodio-bromide  process,  as  I  left  it  in  1865,  was  reliable  for  good 
results,  but  slow  as  to  exposure.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  extreme 
rapidity  in  dry  plates  by  the  use  of  Major  Russell’s  bromised  collodion 
process  with  a  sixty-grain  bath,  and  felt  very  keenly  this  want  in 
collodio-bromide. 

As  Colonel  Wortley,  in  his  paper  on  the  History  of  Collodion  Emulsions, 
omits  to  mention  his  own  improvements,  I  beg  your  insertion  of  this 
letter  as  an  acknowledgment  of  my  thanks  to  him  for  his  interest  in  the 
process  with  which  my  name  has  been  associated,  and  for  realising  that 
rapidity  which  was  the  daydream  of, — Yours,  &c.,  B.  J.  Sayce. 

Liverpool,  August  12,  1872. 

— + — 

CRYSTALLISATION  OF  SALICINE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Miss  T.  M.’s  inquiry  in  your  last  issue,  I 
extract  the  following  from  Davies  on  Preparation  of  Microscopic  Ob¬ 
jects  : — 

“  A  small  portion  of  salicine  must  be  placed  on  the  slide,  and  a  strong 
heat  applied  underneath  till  fusion  ensues  ;  the  matter  should  then  be 
evenly  and  thinly  spread  over  the  surface.  In  a  short  time  the  crystals 
will  form,  and  are  generally  larger  than  those  procured  by  the  following 
process.”  Or,  secondly—  “ Make  a  saturated  solution  of  salicine,  which 
in  cold  water  js  effected  by  adding  one  part  of  the  salt  to  eighteen  parts 
of  water.  Lay  a  little  upon  the  slide,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spon¬ 
taneously  or  with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat.” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Tollington  Parle,  London,  August  12,  1872.  W.  H.  G. 

THE  SATURATION  OF  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Mr.  W.  H.  Stillman,  in  your  last  issue,  says  that 
“saturation”  is  not  a  definite  term.  In  this  statement  he  is  wrong,  as 
saturation  in  a  chemical  formula  is  always  understood  to  be  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  60°.  So  clearly  is  this  understood  that  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  in  the  specification  of  patents,  and  in  chemical  analyses, 
the  word  “saturation”  is  invariably  used,  and  is  perfectly  understood 
by  those  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

When  Mr.  Stillman  originally  wrote  on  this  subject  in  your  issue  of 
July  12,  page  326,  it  is  amusing  to  note  the  following  sentence : — 

“And,  en  passant,  may  I  inquire  what  *  saturation  of  collodion  with 
nitrate  of  silver’  means?  We  have  loose  words  enough  now  in  the 
vocabulary  of  photographic  chemistry  without  such  vague  and  incon¬ 
siderate  expressions,  making  ‘confusion  worse  confounded.’  My  ex¬ 
perience  in  collodion  assures  me  that  a  collodion  made  with  absolute 
alcohol  and  the  purest  ether  will  hold  no  appreciable  quantity  of  nitrate.” 
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Fulminating  against  “loose  words”  and  “vague  and  indiscriminate 
expressions,”  he,  while  unjustly  accusing  others  of  them,  errs  gravely 
himself  in  the  matter.  For  instance,  he  says— “  A  collodion  made  with 
absolute  alcohol  and  the  purest  ether.”  This  is  very  vague.  Absolute 
alcohol  is  sent  out  sometimes  at  796,  sometimes  800,  and  sometimes 
805 ;  and  Mr.  Stillman,  to  avoid  vague  expressions,  should  have  used 
the  word  “anhydrous”  instead  of  1  ‘absolute. 

Again:  he  uses  the  words  “purest  ether.”  What  ether?  Nitric, 
sulphuric,  acetic?  All  these  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
collodion,’ and  to  speak  of  “purest  ether”  is  unpardonably  loose,  and 
particularly  unpardonable  in  a  writer  who  is  attempting  to  find  fault 
with  the  writings  of  others. 

I  must  now  repeat — and  you,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  will  bear  me  out — 
that  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  expression  with  respect  to  the  satura¬ 
tion  of  collodion  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
alcohol  used  for  the  collodion  having  been  detailed  in  the  formula,  is 
scientifically  correct,  and  is  understood  perfectly  by  those  to  whom 
chemistry  is  familiar. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  LIEUTENANT. 

August  10,  1872. 

— ❖ — 

TRANSFERRING  A  NEGATIVE  FILM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  you  have  often  commented  in  approving  terms  on 
the  Dractiee  of  transferring  negative  films— that  is,  stripping  them  from 
off  the  glass  plate — I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  favour  me  with  your 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  doing  so  in  the  following  case : — 

Suppose  you  had  a  very  fine  negative  on  a  9  X  7  plate — the  only  one 
of  its  kind,  and  that  of  a  subject  in  a  far-off  country,  which  it  will  be 
impossible  to  ever  visit  again — beautiful  as  a  view,  as  a  photograph 
perfect,  with  most  wonderful  cloud  effects,  such  as  the  photographer 
never  secured  on  any  negative  he  ever  took  either  before  or  since. 
Suppose  all  this,  would  you,  if  it  were  yours,  make  a  transferred  film 
of  it,  or  leave  it  on  the  glass  and  varnish  it  ?  Would  you  run  the  risk 
of  a  failure  in  the  transferring  process  or  let  it  alone. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

August  13,  1872.  J.  H.  M. 

[We  would  almost  rather  that  our  correspondent  had  adopted 
some  other  way  of  eliciting  our  opinion  than  the  argumentum  acl 
hominem.  But  as  there  is  no  way  of  evading  his  queries  we  reply 
as  follows : — If  we  had  such  a  negative  as  the  one  described,  and 
intended  to  print  many  pictures  by  its  means,  we  should,  first  of  all, 
take  an  exceedingly  sharp,  thin,  and  perfect  transparency  from  it, 
no  smaller,  but  preferably  larger,  than  the  negative  ;  and  from  this 
transparency  we  should  produce  other  negatives.  But  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  the  negative  itself,  if  it  were  on  a  thin  plate  of 
glass,  and  the  transferring  of  it  were  desirable  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  removing  the  possibility  of  fracturing  it  during  printing,  we 
would  select  a  strong  and  flat  plate  of  glass  of  the  same  size  as  the 
negative,  on  the  middle  of  the  back  of  which  (the  negative)  we 
would  pour  a  small  pool  of  Canadian  balsam,  and  then  apply  the 
plain  plate  of  glass,  using  gentle  pressure  and  a  slight  degree  of 
heat.  The  balsam  would  thus  be  forced  out  to  the  margin,  and  the 
two  glasses  would  be  placed  in  optical  contact.  The  balsam  would 
soou  become  dry  by  the  application  of  gentle  heat,  and  the  negative 
would  then  be  so  strong  as  to  render  breakage  almost  impossible. 
But  if  the  transferring  were  desired  for  the  sake  of  using  it  for 
carbon  printing  by  single  transfer,  or  for  mechanical  or  “  heliotype  ” 
printing,  then  we  should  remove  the  film  from  the  glass  without  any 
hesitation.  If  the  plate  were  varnished  we  would,  first  of  all,  dis¬ 
solve  away  the  varnish,  then  apply  a  little  weak  gum  water  or  india- 
rubber  solution,  and,  after  this  was  dry,  we  would  level  the  plate 
and  pour  over  the  surface  a  quantity  of  plain  collodion,  tolerably 
thick  and  of  a  good  tough  consistency.  After  it  was  thoroughly  dry 
we  should  start  it  at  the  edges,  place  it  in  a  vessel  of  water  until  the 
film  came  clean  away,  and  we  would  then  blot  it  dry  by  means  of 
bibulous  paper.  That  is  what  we  would  do.  As  for  risk,  there  is 
none;  but  it  would  be  very  unadvisable  for  a  person  to  try  his 
“  ’prentice  hand  ”  at  transferring  upon  a  valuable  negative. — Eds.] 

— ♦ — 

THE  YANDER  WEYDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  express  a  little  surprise  at  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Vander  Weyde’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  to-day? 
I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  custom  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  in  this  country  it  is  not  usual  for  one  to  cry  out  before  he  is  hurt. 
Why,  then,  the  laboni’ed  defence  of  the  validity  of  Mr.  Vander  Weyde’s 
patent?  Has  it  been  assailed?  If  so,  where  or  by  whom?  I  have 
looked  carefully  through  every  page  of  your  Journal,  and  have  quite 
failed  to  find  the  validity  of  the  patent  or  the  originality  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  so  much  as  questioned  in  the  slightest  degree.  Why,  then,  the 
laboured  and  clever  defence  referred  to?  Why  the  necessity  for  parading 


the  opinions  of  the  four  country  photographers  who  purchased  rights 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Vander  Weyde  says — “  It  is  a  flattering  circumstance  that  not 
one  of  my  objectors  has  failed  to  admit  the  great  beauty  and  value  of 
my  process.”  What  objectors? — When  did  they  object,  and  where  are 
their  objections  found  recorded?  Although  London  photographers — to 
whom  was  afforded  the  first  opportunity  of  examining  the  specimens— 
declined  to  adopt  the  process,  I  do  not  think  that  the  opinions  expressed 
by  any  of  them  could  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  as  “objectors;”  they 
simply,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  did  not  take  licences  to 
practice  the  process.  They  all  admired  it  very  much,  and  at  the  dinner 
given  to  a  select  number  of  them  to  celebrate  the  debut  of  the  new 
process  they  are  reported  to  have  spoken  in  commendatory  terms  of  it, 
although  their  affection  for  it  appeared  to  carry  them  no  further.  Nay, 
it  is  even  reported  that  one  of  the  photographers  to  whom  it  was  first 
shown  in  London,  and  whose  delight  ordinary  language  was  scarcely 
adequate  to  express,  has  since  that  time  taken  out  patents  for  producing 
the  same  kind  of  effect  either  better  or  quicker,  for  if  neither  of  these 
results  be  secured  what  need  of  his  patent  at  all  ? 

Surely  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  does  not  construe  Mr.  Croughton’s  article 
in  your  Journal  into  an  attack  upon  his  patent.  Mr.  Croughton  simply 
narrates,  with  a  most  praiseworthy  degree  of  minuteness,  a  process  by 
which  certain  artistic  effects  in  finishing  photographs  are  obtained.  The 
method  may  be  worse  or  it  may  be  better  than  that  of  Mr.  Vander 
Weyde ;  but  it  is  thrown  open  to  the  world,  and  it  does  not  interfere  in 
the  least  degree  with  that  gentleman’s  patent,  which  is  for  the  simulta¬ 
neous  application  of  a  mixture  of  a  cutting  or  sharp  powder  and  crayon. 
Mr.  Croughton  uses  powdered  resin  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  judge 
by  which  process  the  finest  results  can  be  produced,  I  suggest  that  a 
specimen  of  the  work  of  each  artist,  in  his  own  style,  be  exhibited  at 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

London,  August  9,  1872.  *  A  Town  Artist. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  the  letter  by  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  in  your  last 
number  I  rather  think  that  my  countryman — for  I  presume  he  is  an 
American — is  laying  to  his  soul  a  flattering  unction  which,  like  a  cold 
plaster  of  mustard  and  water  laid  upon  a  hot  skin,  will  cool  and  soothe 
it,  but  only  for  a  very  short  period  of  time  indeed. 

When  a  patent  is  granted  in  America  the  claim  undergoes  a  searching 
investigation  in  respect  of  its  novelty  by  a  competent  tribunal,  and  the 
Government  after  that  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  the  sponsor  of  each 
patent  granted ;  whereas  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  a  patent  will  be  granted  for  anything  whatever,  there  being  no 
governmental  responsibility  incurred.  Hence  it  is  not  enough  for  Mr. 
Vander  Weyde  to  reply  to  his  imaginary  objector  who  affirms  that  it 
cannot  be  patented,  by  saying  that  this  objection  comes  too  late  seeing 
that  it  is  patented ;  for,  although  Government  allows  a  man  to  patent 
anything  he  chooses,  it  leaves  with  the  patentee  the  responsibility  of 
having  to  defend  his  patent  rights  against  all  comers. 

There  is  no  one  familiar  with  English  patents  who  is  not  aware  that 
there  are  numerous  patents  granted  which  would  not  for  a  single 
moment  “hold  water”  when  they  came  to  be  ventilated  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Court  in  a  case  of  infringement;  and  keeping  in  view  the 
patent  of  Mr.  Vander  Weyde,  and  assuming  that  he  is  the  “first  and 
true  inventor,”  and  that  his  specification  is  quite  correct  in  respect  of 
technical  accuracy,  I  have  grave  doubts  of  the  success  that  would 
attend  any  endeavour  that  might  be  made  to  stop  an  infringement,  for 
I  know  of  patents  of  more  general  interest  and  utility  than  this  one 
having  been  set  aside  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  the  alleged  grounds 
that  while  the  inventions  sought  to  be  protected  were  undoubtedly 
ingenious  they  were  not  of  a  nature  sufficiently  important  for  a  patent. 

With  respect  to  the  “opinion”  of  Mr.  Webster,  Q.C.,  concerning 
the  goodness  of  the  patent,  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  is  probably  not  aware 
that  in  all  cases  of  dispute  eminent  counsel  are  to  be  found  giving 
opinions  on  both  sides.  I,  however,  purposely  except  his  case  from 
this  general  assertion ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  if  an  occasion  should 
arise  in  which  we  could  ascertain  what  the  Vice-Chancellor' s  opinion  on 
the  subject  would  be,  for  it  is  his  opinion  that  people  are  most  anxious 
to  have,  seeing  that  he,  after  all,  is  the  final  maker  or  unmaker  of 
patents. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  American, 

London,  Axigust  10,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  number  for  August  2nd  Mr.  Sutton  describes 
a  method  of  mounting  photographic  prints,  which  he  says  is  used  by 
M.  Cartaut.  I  have  (on  the  suggestion  of  my  friend  Dr.  Nicol)  used 
the  same  for  the  last  eight  months,  and  can  corroborate  all  Mr.  Sutton 
says  on  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  this  way  of  mounting.  A  press 
through  the  hot  roller  improves  the  prints  very  much. 

But  there  is  a  little  “dodge”  I  would  wish  to  point  out,  and  it  is 
this  : — In  fixing  the  print  in  a  book  or  on  a  card  by  the  edges  only,  as 
Mi’.  Sutton  says,  use  thiu  glue,  and  do  not  put  the  glue  on  the  paper, 
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but  put  the  paper  on  the  glue  in  this  way  : — Take  the  glue  brush,  and, 
holding  it  in  one  hand,  draw  the  edge  of  the  paper  lightly  over  the 
glue,  giving  a  mere  hairsbreadth  of  glue  on  the  edge  ;  by  this  way  you 
get  sufficient  to  hold  without  any  irregularity. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Edinburgh ,  August  9,  1872.  *  J.  A.  S. 

- - - 

Artists  with  Bad  Eyes. — A  writer  in  the  Scientific  American,  re¬ 
ferring  to  an  article  treating  on  the  effect  of  faulty  vision  in  painting,  says 
it  conveys  the  impression  that  the  artist  with  astigmatised  eyes  attaches 
the  stigma  to  his  picture  when  painting  from  nature.  This  impression, 
I  think,  is  erroneous.  Turner  and  all  who  seek  faithfully  to  copy 
nature  try  to  make  their  pictures  produce  upon  their  own  eyes  the  effect 
of  nature.  And  since  like  effects  proceed  from  like  causes,  the  effect  of 
nature  can  only  be  produced  by  the  reproduction  on  the  canvas  or  picture 
of  the  forms,  proportions,  and  qualities  of  nature.  And  this  is  true 
whether  the  artist’s  eye  be  correct  or  incorrect,  since  the  same  eye  ob¬ 
serves  both  nature  and  the  copy  ;  and  differences  can  be  detected  and 
remedied  as  readily  by  the  incorrect  as  by  the  correct  eye,  and  neither 
eye  can  be  satisfied  until  such  differences  are  eliminated.  I  am,  therefore, 
compelled  to  deny  that  “astigmatism”  tends  to  error  in  copying  directly 
from  nature,  or  to  vitiate  the  criticism  which  is  based  upon  observations 
of  nature  made  at  the  time  of  such  criticism.  The  writer  of  the  article 
under  consideration  says  : — “Turner  painted  from  nature  exactly  as  na¬ 
ture  appeared  to  him,  but  not  as  it  appeared  to  him  when  his  sight  was 
truthful.”  It  is  readily  seen,  if  the  above  reasoning  be  sound,  that  the 
last  clause  of  this  statement  cannot  be  true ;  and  the  first  clause  can  only 
be  correct  on  the  supposition  that  Turner’s  eye  was  truthful.  For  if  we 
suppose  his  eye  to  have  been  incorrect,  he  would  still  produce  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  nature  in  order  that  his  eye  might  be  satisfied.  Thus 
he  would  see  wrongly,  but  draw  correctly.  Similarly,  I  am  compelled 
to  dissent  from  the  opinion,  expressed  or  inferred  in  the  same  article, 
that  yellowness  in  the  lens  of  the  eye  of  Mulready  led  to  untruthfulness 
of  colour  in  his  paintings  made  directly  from  nature  ;  because  the  colour 
in  his  eye  was  spread  over  nature  and  picture  alike,  as  he  observed 
them.  And  I  believe  that  if  he  with  coloured  lens  truly  sought  to  make 
his  picture  appear  to  himself  like  the  nature  he  painted  (not  as  he  saw, 
but  correctly )  the  stigma  was  not  painted,  but  was,  to  him  apparently 
but  not  really,  added  to  the  work  by  his  diseased  or  incorrect  eye.  But 
a  source  of  error  in  a  representation  of  nature  might  be  found  in  the  case 
of  an  artist  who  has  observed  nature  with  correct  eyes,  and  afterwards 
has  become  astigmatised,  and  in  the  latter  state  has  painted  or  sought 
to  record  on  canvas  the  knowledge  gained  by  his  previous  observations. 
In  this  ease  the  error  in  the  picture  will  be  the  opposite  of  the  stigma¬ 
tisation.  This  accords  with  the  case  of  Mulready,  as  stated  in  the 
article  considered. 

- - — - — - °  - - 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
deplume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1  triplet  and  an  excellent  12  X  10  camera,  or 
elegant  carved  chair,  for  a  1b  (long)  carte  lens,  No.  2  Ross,  or  A  3  Grubb. 
— Address,  James  Martin,  Insch,  Aberdeen. 

I  will  exchange  a  powerful  cameo  embossing  press,  by  Marion,  of  London, 
cost  £4  10s.,  for  anything  useful  in  photography  about  the  same  value. 
Offers  invited.— -Address,  Thomas  Kay,  1G0,  St.  George’s-road,  Bolton. 

A  really  handsome  and  substantial  rolling  press,  double  geared,  size  of  plate 
18  X  12,  by  Hughes  and  Kimber,  London,  as  good  as  new,  cost  £9,  will  be 
given  in  exchange  for  first-class  lantern  slides  to  the  value.— Address,  “Pho¬ 
tographer,”  259,’  George-street,  Aberdeen. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  first-class  powerful  iron  screw  press  for  cameo  carte , 
quite  new,  only  used  a  few  times,  for  a  good  view  or  aplanatic  lens  for 
12  X  10  pictures.  Samples  exchanged  and  difference  adjusted.— Address, 
P.  H.  D.  B.,  Watling  Works,  Stony  Stratford. 

A  15  X  12  mahogany  bellows  camera  and  Ross  A  doublet,  12  X  10,  mahogany 
medallion  camera  with  six  lenses,  first-rate  waggonette  as  dark  room,  with 
movable  top,  also  a  very  handy  portable  dark  tent  on  four  wheels,  will  be 
given  in  exchange  for  a  good  carte  lens  and  camera  and  a  portrait  lens  of  large 
size  by  a  good  maker.— Address,  W.  IL,  11,  South  Bar-street,  Banbury. 

- — ^a— - — 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

if^T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Edward  Elton,  H.M.S.  “  Kwangtung,”  Aden.— Your  letter  of  July  7th 
safe  to  hand.  Copy  for  June  21st  posted  to-day,  and  change  of  address  duly 
noted. 

J.  II.  M.  (No.  2).— Piracies  could  be  affected  through  the  agency  of  trans¬ 
parencies  ;  for  a  negative  can  easily  be  made  from  a  transparency,  and 
v  ice  versa. 


Saturn. — He  is  still  alive,  but  has  discarded  photography. 

Photolitiio. — An  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  is  the  most  useful  one ;  but 
the  mirror  may  be  allowed  to  deviate  a  little  from  this  angle  without  incon¬ 
venience. 

Dry-Plate  Worker  (Northampton). — Wo  understand  that  there  are  com¬ 
mercial  reasons  for  not  publishing  the  process  at  present.  You  will  hear 
more  of  this  soon. 

R.  M.  Jones.— The  cause  of  the  yellow  spots  on  the  prints  is  the  weakness  of 
the  fixing  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Make  the  solution  very  much 
stronger  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  use  it  only  once. 

Tyro. — For  a  beginner  your  pictures  are  not  bad.  What  is  required  in  your 
case  is  practice,  your  theoretical  knowledge  being  evidently  a  good  deal  in 
advance  of  your  practical  skill.  Send  another  specimen  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks. 

CIiemicus. — This  correspondent,  in  reply  to  the  query  of  Miss  T.  M.,  says 
“  Salicine,  one  part,  is  soluble  in  water  eighteen  parts.  Evaporate  sponta¬ 
neously  ;  or  prepare  several  slides  at  different  temperatures,  a  cold  solution 
giving  the  most  perfect  forms.” 

Camera. — As  a  general  rule,  the  brown  stain  to  which  reference  is  made  is 
caused  by  insufficient  washing  of  the  plate  previous  to  the  application  of  the 
pyrogallic  intensifying  solution.  Try  the  effect  of  an  intermediate  wash  of 
strongly-acidulated  water,  the  acid  employed  being  either  citric  or  tartaric. 

G.  B. — To  render  a  print  translucent  apply  to  it  either  melted  wax  (the  print 
being  laid  upon  a  hot  plate  of  metal)  or  a  solution  of  wax  in  turpentine.  A 
thin  varnish  composed  of  Canadian  balsam  dissolved  in  turpentine  will  con¬ 
fer  more  transparence  on  the  print  than  the  wax  ;  but  several  applications  of 
this  varnish  may  be  necessary,  and  it  will  be  better  that  the  picture  bo  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  warm  place,  so  as  to  ensure  the  permeation  of  the  varnish. 

P.  S.  Smith.— The  best  arrangement  of  the  lenses  will  be  to  have  three 
apertures  cut  in  the  camera  front,  having  one  in  the  centre  for  the  lens  of 
long  focus  which  is  to  be  used  for  covering  the  whole  plate,  the  other  two 
being  for  the  stereoscopic  lenses.  You  will  see  at  once  what  we  mean,  and 
in  what  way  it  can  be  effectively  carried  out,  if  you  study  the  construction 
of  Canon  Beechey’s  camera  described  and  illustrated  by  several  diagrams  at 
page  123  of  our  volume  for  last  year. 

F.R.S. — This  correspondent  writes  to  say  that  he  has  just  had  a  tent  made 
after  Mr.  Howard’s  model.  He  finds,  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  that  i 
amply  fulfils  all  that  we  predicted  of  it.  He  wishes  to  know  of  a  highly- 
concentrated  iron  developer,  a  two-ounce  bottle  full  of  which  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  a  day’s  work.  His  idea  is  that  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  convenient 
developer  is  that  after  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  flood  a  plate  has 
been  poured  into  the  proper  vessel,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  potent 
concentrated  ferric  solution  ought  to  confer  upon  this  water  all  the  useful 
developing  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  developer  mixed  up  originally 
at  a  degree  of  strength  ready  for  use.  F.R.S.  is  quite  right;  a  concentrated 
developer,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  will  prove  of  great  conve¬ 
nience,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  aet  quite  as  well  as  those 
prepared  ready  for  use.  To  equal  parts  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and 
ammonia-sulphate  of  iron  (the  double  salt  of  iron  and  ammonia)  add 
just  as  much,  water  as  will  dissolve  them.  Then  add  a  small  quantity  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  of  this  add  quant,  suff.  to  water  when 
about  to  develope  the  negative. 

In  Type. — Chapter  II.  of  Cracks  and  Scratches  in  Negatives.  By  John  Dale, 
In  our  next. 

Received. — “Aliquis.”  _ _ 
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Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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DETERIORATION  OF  GLASS. 

Quite  apart  from  the  scientific  interest  that  attaches  to  the  instability 
of  the  colour  of  glass  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  sub¬ 
ject  possesses  an  exceptional  degree  of  practical  interest  to  professional 
photographers.  Mr.  Gaflield,  of  Boston,  lias  made  this  subject  quite 
liis  own  by  the  careful  investigations  and  numerous  experiments  ho 
lias  for  many  years  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  the  summary  of  the 
results  of  these  experiments  will  be  found  in  another  page  as  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section  of  the  British 
Association. 

The  practical  interest  that  the  subject  possesses  for  professional 
photographers  is  this  : — The  experiments  of  Mr.  Gaflield  conclusively 
show  that  glass  of  the  more  colourless  kind — a  description  of  glass 
with  which  photographers  naturally  desire  to  glaze  their  studios — are 
those  which  in  a  special  sense  lose  their  colourless  quality  and  ac¬ 
quire  a  colour  which,  being  of  a  brownish  or  yellow  tint,  is  quite  fatal 
to  rapidity  of  action  in  the  practical  operation  of  portrait  taking. 

We  have  on  many  occasions  been  consulted  by  professional  pho¬ 
tographers  who  have  had  a  conviction  slowly  but  surely  growing 
upon  them  that  the  exposure  required  in  order  to  produce  a  negative 
is  greatly  increased  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  at  one  time ; 
and,  in  order  to  compensate  for  what  is  justly  considered  as  an 
excessive  degree  of  slowness,  lenses  of  larger  aperture  have  been 
obtained.  If  cases  of  this  kind  be  carefully  investigated  it  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  found  that  decomposition  in  some  of  the  elements 
contained  in  the  glass  will  have  been  induced  by  the  action  of  the 
light. 

We  remember  how,  in  1868,  a  photographer  consulted  us  under 
the  following  circumstances  He  had  long,  he  said,  been  trying  to 
combat  an  idea  which  occasionally  would  force  itself  on  his  notice, 
that,  either  from  some  imperfection  in  his  chemicals  or  from  some 
other  cause  to  him  unknown,  the  exposure  at  that  time  requisite  to 
produce  a  negative  was  nearly  twice  what  was  required  when  he  first 
became  a  professional  photographer  and  entered  into  possession  of  a 
new  studio,  built  upon  the  most  approved  model  of  the  time,  and 
glazed  with  colourless  glass  obtained  at  a  great  expense. 

A  few  months  previous  to  the  time  of  our  being  consulted  we  had 
read  an  account  of  Mr.  Gaflield’s  experiments  on  the  colouring  of  glass 
by  light  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  and  we  thought  it  pos. 
Bible  that  the  necessity  for  the  prolonged  exposure  of  a  sensitive 
plate  might  be  owing  to  an  action  of  this  kind.  Being  aware  that 
the  construction  of  the  studio  afforded  facilities  for  doing  so,  we  sug¬ 
gested  the  temporary  removal  of  the  sashes  containing  the  glass  in 
the  roof,  and  recommended  the  trial  of  certain  experiments.  The 
occurrence  of  a  local  holiday  permitted  of  these  suggestions  being 
carried  out  to  even  a  fuller  extent  than  we  had  anticipated,  for  the 
whole  of  the  sashes  in  both  the  roof  and  side  of  the  studio  were 
taken  out  and  several  portraits  taken.  The  result  of  this  we  cannot 
at  present  give  in  precise  figures ;  but  the  exposure  was  accelerated 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  suggest  to  the  photographer  the  desirableness 
of  taking  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  children — a  baby  of  restless  pro¬ 
clivities— who  had  hitherto  baffled  all  his  skill  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  exposure  required.  This,  under  the  new  and  temporary  | 


arrangement  of  the  lighting,  was  successfully  and  repeatedly  effected 
that  day.  The  glass  sashes  were  again  refastened  in  their  places, 
and  a  few  further  trials  established  the  fact  of  the  glass  being  an 
obstructing  medium  of  great  power.  A  pane  was  then  removed 
from  the  roof,  and  when  examined  disclosed  the  fact  that  so  far  from 
being  in  the  colourless  condition  in  which  it  was  when  the  studio  was 
erected,  it  now  possessed  a  warm  yellow  hue.  The  glass  was  imme¬ 
diately  condemned,  and  the  studio  was  reglazed  with  a  thin  and 
cheap  window  glass,  the  practical  effect  of  this  alteration  being  that 
since  the  removal  of  the  discoloured  glass  portraits  have  been  taken 
with  a  greatly-increased  shortness  of  exposure.  We  adduce  this 
instance  to  show  the  importance  to  professional  photographers  of 
the  subject  so  abty  handled  by  Mr.  Gaflield. 

We  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Gaflield  a  great  number  of  striking 
examples  of  deterioration  of  glass.  Some  specimens  had  been  covered 
with  a  plate  of  thin  metal,  having  letters  cut  out  like  a  stencil  plate, 
and  then  exposed  to  light  for  a  considerable  period— weeks,  months, 
and  years.  These  show  the  letters  in  the  cliche  very  strongly  marked 
in  colours  of  various  hues— generally  a  pinkish-yellow  tint  upon  a 
colourless  ground.  The  cause  of  this  great  change  may  be  assumed 
to  be  the  presence  of  manganese  in  the  glass.  How  comes  the  man¬ 
ganese  to  be  present  ? 

The  theory,  according  to  Mr.  Gaflield  in  his  previous  essay,  is  as 
follows : — In  almost  all  kinds  of  window  glass,  and  in  some  poorer 
qualities  of  flint  glass  and  glass-ware,  materials  are  used  which  are 
not  chemically  pure.  Iron  is  generally  present,  the  protoxide  of 
which  gives  glass  a  green  colour.  To  correct  this,  after  the  batch 
is  partially  melted  a  little  oxide  of  manganese,  or  “  glass-maker’s 
soap,”  as  it  is  called,  is  put  into  the  crucible  or  glass  pot ;  some  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  manganese  flies  off  to  the  iron  and  converts  the 
protoxide  into  the  peroxide  of  iron.  This  peroxide  gives  a  yellowish 
colour  to  the  glass ;  and  this,  being  complementary  to  the  natural 
pink  of  the  manganese,  is  neutralised,  and  the  glass  is  thereby  made 
of  a  light  colour.  When  the  sunlight  acts  upon  glass  thus  made, 
the  nice  equilibrium  between  the  oxygen  of  the  iron  and  the  manga¬ 
nese  is  disturbed,  and  sometimes  the  yellow,  sometimes  the  pink  or 
purple  colour,  is  produced. 

Mr.  Gaflield  has  produced  all  shades  of  the  purples,  running  from 
pale  lavender  into  the  lilac,  mulberry,  flesh,  amethyst,  rose,  violet, 
pink,  and  deep  purple.  He  has  also  produced  an  extensive  range  of 
yellows  from  brownish  yellow  to  a  bright  gold  colour. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Gaflield  that, 
although  light  decomposes  some  of  the  elements  in  the  glass,  heat 
recomposes  them.  M.  Pelouze  gives  the  following  theory  of  these 
changes : — The  violet  colouration,  he  says,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  peroxide  of  iron  gives  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the  protoxide 
of  manganese  conformably  to  one  of  the  two  following  equations : — ■ 
Fe20*  -f-  MnO  =  2  (FeO)  -f-  MnO2 ;  or, 

Fe20»-f-2  (MnO)  =  2  (FeO) -f- MnJOs. 

The  reheating  of  glass — that  is  to  say,  the  action  of  a  temperature  of 
red  heat — produces  an  inverse  reaction,  which  explains  the  decolour¬ 
ation.  In  this  we  have 

2  (FeO)  +  HaIQ*  =  Fe203  +  2  (MuO). 
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The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  we  commend  it  to  our 
readers.  Want  of  time,  however,  prevents  us  enlarging  upon  it  at 
such  length  as  we  should  have  desired,  but  we  shall  embrace  an 
early  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  subject. 


BLURRING  AGAIN. 

Rarely  does  photographic  work  come  in  for  such  prominent  notice 
as  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Brighton.  The 
President  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section,  Dr.  Warren 
De  la  Rue,  in  his  presidential  address  entered  at  length  into 
a  discussion  of  numerous  points  connected  with  astronomical  photo¬ 
graphy  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  transit  of  Venus.  A 
detailed  account  of  this  very  interesting  address  will  be  found  in  its 
proper  place ;  we  now  refer  only  to  that  portion  connected  with  the 
blurring  question.  Dr.  De  la  Rue  knows  well  that  “  photographic 
irradiation  ”  is  able  to  do  much  mischief,  and,  therefore,  quotes  with 
approval  from  the  paper  by  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Cowper  Ranyard, 
which  we  referred  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  though  he  does  not  give  a 
definite  opinion  as  to  the  plan  which  he  considers  best  for  getting  rid 
of  the  nuisance.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  muffed  yellow 
glass  plate  is  the  favourite  amongst  astronomical  photographers. 
Those  employed  in  landscape  or  portrait  work  can  scarcely  realise  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  blurring  in  taking  solar  photographs,  owing  to 
the  high  intensity  of  the  light ;  but  fortunately  the  measures  neces- 
'  sarily  adopted  when  the  Sun  has  to  register  his  own  countenance  need 
not  be  used  for  ordinary  photographic  work  unless  possessing  extra¬ 
ordinary  recommendations  on  the  score  of  simplicity.  As  the  use  of 
muffed  yellow  glass  would  not  tend  to  simplify  operations,  we  have 
to  turn  in  the  direction  Mr.  Cooper’s  interesting  remarks  have  inde¬ 
pendently  led  him. 

Since  we  first  wrote  on  this  subject,  when  suggesting  a  probable  cause 
of  some  of  the  increased  sensitiveness  obtained  by  Mr.  Stillman  in 
his  experiments  with  emulsion  films  containing  free  soluble  bromide, 
the  blurring  question  has  attracted  unusual  attention  ;  but  of  all  the 
substitutes  for  “  backing  ”  which  we  have  tried  Mr.  Cooper’s  aurine 
stain  for  the  emulsion  is,  unquestionably,  the  one  best  suited  for 
everyday  work.  If  this  plan  be  finally  adopted,  emulsion  plates 
will  distance  their  competitors,  the  bath  plates,  in  the  race  for  popu¬ 
larity,  since  a  difficulty  arises  about  using  the  aurine  with  simply- 
bromised  collodion  requiring  the  bath  treatment,  as  the  presence  of 
the  colouring  matter  interferes  somewhat  with  the  working  of  the 
plate,  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  some  of  the  aurine  by  the  water 
of  the  bath.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Cooper’s  opinion 
on  this  point,  as  his  more  extended  experiments  may  have  enabled 
him  to  hit  the  point  at  which  sufficient  protection  against  blurring  is 
afforded  without  injury  to  the  film.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  gone  the 
best  results  have  been  obtained  with  emulsion  plates. 


SALICINE. 

Some  of  our  readers  desire  to  know  how  salicine  may  be  prepared 
from  the  willow  bark  or  from  that  of  the  poplar.  We  therefore 
give  the  following  processes  : — 

Salicine  is  obtained  by  boiling  willow  bark  in  two  or  three  suc¬ 
cessive  portions  of  water,  and  evaporating  the  decoctions  till  the 
concentrated  liquor  is  about  thrice  the  weight  of  the  bark  employed. 
The  solution  is  digested  for  twenty-four  hours  with  finely-pow¬ 
dered  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  clear  liquor  then  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup.  After  some  days  salicine  separates  as  a 
crystalline  mass,  which  is  drained  from  the  mother  liquid,  and 
purified  by  solution  and  recrystallisation.  Any  remaining  lead  may 
be  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  solution  subsequently 
decolourised  by  animal  charcoal  and  evaporated. 

From  the  poplar  bark  salicine  may  be  obtained  by  making  a  de¬ 
coction  as  in  the  preceding  case,  adding  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
until  no  further  precipitate  is  produced ;  then,  after  filtration,  adding 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  excess  of  lead.  The  liquor  is  next 
treated  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtered  hot.  The  salicine  crys¬ 
tallises  out  on  cooling. 


According  to  Brande,  two  varieties  of  the  wfillow  ( Salix  helix  and 
Salix  amygdalina )  and  one  [of  poplar  ( Populus  tremula )  are  the 
best  used  for  the  preparation  of  salicine.  Some  varieties  of  both 
willow  and  poplar  afford  no  traces  of  the  crystalline  substance. 
Salicine  crystallises  in  small  silky  needles  having  a  very  bitter 
taste.  It  is  soluble  in  about  twenty  parts  of  water  at  60°  F.,  and  in 
a  very  small  amount  of  boiling  water.  It  is  about  as  soluble  in 
alcohol  as  in  water,  but  is  not  dissolved  by  ether  or  volatile  oilB.  At 
a  temperature  a  little  beyond  that  of  boiling  water  salicine  fuses, 
and  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass. 


DIFFRACTION  GRATINGS. 

What  is  a  diffraction  grating?  and  wherein  consists  its  value  to 
photographers  ?  If  a  number  of  parallel  lines  be  ruled  upon  glass 
at  a  very  small  distance  apart,  and  any  luminous  body — such  as  the 
sun,  moon,  or  flame  of  a  lamp — be  looked  at  through  such  a  piece  of 
glass,  two  beautiful,  long  spectral  lines  will,  in  addition  to  the  luminary 
itself,  be  seen  projected  from  each  side  of  that  body.  In  each  of 
these  radiations  there  are  several  complete  spectra,  any  one  of  which, 
if  viewed  through  a  properly-constructed  telescope,  would  answer 
for  purposes  of  spectrum  analysis  quite  as  wrell  as  the  more  common 
class  of  spectroscopes  in  which  the  light  is  decomposed  by  a  prism. 
The  lines  on  the  glass  must,  however,  be  ruled  very  closely  together. 
Those  that  have  been  produced  for  the  purpose  above  referred  to 
contained  from  three  thousand  to  six  thousand  lines  in  the  space 
of  an  inch. 

It  wall  naturally  enough  be  asked — How,  or  in  what  manner,  can 
lines  be  so  closely  ruled  ?  and  how  do  they  exert  such  an  influence 
upon  a  radiant  as  to  produce  spectra  of  it?  This  we  shall  answer 
as  simply  and  briefly  as  possible.  First  of  all,  so  great  is  the  per¬ 
fection  to  which  the  pantagraph  has  been  brought,  and  so  completely 
under  control  is  its  minute  diamond  point,  that  the  feat  of  writing 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  or  the  National  Anthem  in  a  space  the  size  of  a 
pin’s  head  (of  which  description  of  caligraphy  we  possess  some  fine 
examples),  with  every  i  dotted  and  every  t  crossed,  is  coarseness 
and  crudity  in  comparison  with  what  has  been  achieved  by  the 
above  instrument;  for,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Nobert,  who  is  facile 
princeps  among  microscopic  writers,  lines  have  been  ruled  so  very 
closely  together  that  the  best  microscopes  have  as  yet  been  unable 
to  separate  them.  Indeed  the  highest  tests  for  the  defining 
quality  of  the  microscope  is  now  the  Nobert  test  bands.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  to  rule  lines  six  thousand  to  the  inch  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter ;  but,  as  it  involves  skilled  labour  of  an 
exceptional  kind,  such  ruled  plates  are  of  necessity  very  expensive. 
In  order  to  produce  them  at  a  cost  which  shall  place  them  within 
the  reach  of  every  person,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Strutt  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  June  last  an  account  of  experiments  under¬ 
taken  by  him  to  produce  these  “  diffraction  gratings,”  as  they  are 
called,  by  means  of  photography,  both  by  having  a  series  of  lines 
drawn  upon  paper,  and  producing  reduced  copies  on  glass  by  means 
of  the  camera,  and  also  by  reproducing  the  original  or  diamond- 
ruled  glass  on  a  dry  collodion  plate  by  superposition  and  printing 
through  the  original.  An  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Strutt,  read 
before  the  Mathematical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  will  be 
found  in  our  report  of  the  transactions  of  that  body  in  another  page. 
Meanwhile,  as  wre  foresee  that  there  will  be  a  growing  demand  for 
these  diffraction  gratings,  both  for  scientific  purposes  and  for  those 
of  amusement,  we  suggest  that  photographers  should  try  to  produce 
them  by  photographing  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale  any  object  that 
contains  a  large  number  of  parallel  lines,  such  as  a  plain  sky,  on 
some  machine-ruled  engraving,  which,  if  reproduced  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  small,  would  doubtless  answer  as  well  as  the  Nobert 
glass  originals,  which,  we  understand,  cost  ^20  each.  What  is 
required  is  merely  a  series  of  parallel  lines. 

Two  years  since  Mr.  Spiller,  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  explained  a  method  of  testing  silk  by  immersing 
it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the  silk  was  dissolved,  leaving  all 
other  substances  unacted  upon.  Some  of  the  specimens  exhibited 
by  him  which  originally  had  silk  fibres  or  threads  running  in  on§ 
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direction,  and  an  adulterating  material,  such  as  cotton  or  woollen 
threads  running  across  the  silk,  presented,  after  the  treatment  with 
the  acid,  a  number  of  exceedingly  fine  threads  running  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  only.  Now,  if  a  little  web  thus  prepared  were  photographed 
on  a  sufficiently  small  scale,  it  would  assuredly  answer  for  the 
purpose  in  question.  Other  methods  of  obtaining  the  desired  result 
will  suggest  itself  to  an  intelligent  reader. 

The  pressure  on  our  space  this  week  necessitates  our  leaving  any 
further  observations  on  diffraction  gratings  and  their  uses  till  a  future 
number. 


In  our  report  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley’s  paper  at  the  British  Association,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  President  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section,  Dr. 
De  la  Rue,  speaks  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  ob¬ 
taining  photographs  of  the  sun  by  means  of  dry  plates,  the  wet 
collodion  process  being  exclusively  employed  at  Kew  Observatory, 
The  instrument  made  use  of  to  photograph  the  sun  is  a  telescope,  the 
image  being  enlarged  by  means  of  the  eyepiece  previous  to  its  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  We  remember  being  shown  the  Kew 
photo-lieliostat  a  few  years  ago,  together  with  a  number  of  the 
pictures  of  the  sun  taken  by  its  means,  and  we  were  rather  un¬ 
favourably  impressed  with  the  success  achieved.  One  result  of  that 
visit  was  that  we  very  soon  afterwards  fitted  up  a  similar  apparatus 
for  photographing  the  sun,  our  telescope  being  one  of  much  inferior 
pretentions  to  that  at  Kew,  and  our  camera  being  an  old  cast-off 
one  of  quarter-plate  dimensions.  As  we  employed  both  the  wet  and 
dry  collodion  processes  for  obtaining  negatives  of  the  solar  spots, 
and  as  we  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  having  succeeded  as  well 
with  dry  as  with  wet  plates,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  failures  recorded  by  Dr.  De  la  Rue  ;  for  it  struck  us  at  the 
time  that  the  solar  pictures  we  obtained  by  a  dry  process  were,  at 
least,  not  inferior  to  those  we  saw  produced  at  Kew  Observatory 
by  wet  collodion.  We  shall  once  more  repeat  our  experiments  and 
send  the  results  to  Kew  for  comparison.  If  dry  plates  be  found  to 
answer  as  well  as  wet  for  astronomical  purposes  the  greater  con¬ 
venience  attendant  upon  their  use  will  render  their  adoption  for  the 
future  a  matter  of  course.  To  photograph  the  sun  is  the  easiest  of 
all  the  departments  of  astronomical  photography. 


We  can  this  week  merely  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
announcement  in  our  advertising  columns  that  Mr.  Crawshay,  of 
Cyfarthfa  Castle,  offers  a  series  of  prizes  with  the  view  of  “  en¬ 
couraging  the  production  of  artistic  photographs  of  a  large  and  more 
important  size  than  have  hitherto  been  commonly  produced.”  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  next  week. 


CRACKS  AND  SCRATCHES  IN  NEGATIVES. 

In  Two  Chapters.- — Chapter  II.  Scratches. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  it  happened  that  I  had  to  examine  with  some 
care  prints  from  a  series  of  plates  of  famous  landscape  scenery  done 
by  a  photographer  of  note.  They  looked  pretty  well  till  brought 
under  the  power  of  a  magnifying  glass,  when  the  state  of  things 
revealed  was  this Across  the  ends  of  the  plates,  where  the  frequent 
fingering  of  the  printer  had  caused  a  considerable  amount  of  friction 
on  the  varnish,  almost  the  whole  of  the  pictures  showed  a  multitude 
of  minute  scratches,  more  or  less  long,  from  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
upwards.  In  foliage  or  among  grass  these  showed,  of  course,  but 
slightly,  except  when  they  had  got  filled  up  with  dirt  and  printed 
white.  Then  these  effects  were  by  no  means  as  admirable  as  one 
could  wish.  Yet  it  is  hardly  possible,  I  fancy,  to  remedy  such  a 
state  of  things  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  these  troublesome 
defects  at  all.  Sand  will  get  in,  and  varnish  must  to  some  extent 
get  rubbed  and  scored  in  time.  Negatives,  however,  might  be  kept 
clean,  and  when  such  scratches  become  very  prominent,  and  make  a 
line  like  a.  telegraph  wire  across  say  a  sk}r,  or  along  the  front  of 
some  building,  it  is  by  no  means  labour  spent  in  vain  to  try  and 
remedy  the  matter  by  mending  them  if  j’ou  can. 

This  is  a  troublesome  operation  I  know,  and  one  that  a  good 
many  printers  shrink  from,  under  the  plea  that  the  mending  is  often 
worse  than  the  original  flaw,  as  when  you  place  a  couple  of  ridges  of 


black  paint  along  each  side  of  a  narrow  transparent  line  by  way  of 
touching  the  scratch  out,  and  leave  it  to  chance  or  after-touching 
whether  the  prints  are  remedied  or  not.  This,  I  own,  is  worse  than 
to  let  the  negative  alone ;  but  with  a  little  care  it  is  easy  to  do  better 
than  turn  scratches  into  white-banked  canals  on  the  print. 

There  is  a  method  that  I  have  practised  often  with  great  success 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal, 
and  by  which  I  have  been  able,  on  many  occasions,  to  render  a 
troublesome  and  difficult  scratch  absolutely  invisible,  even  across 
sky  or  over  spaces  of  the  negative  presenting  strong  contrasts  of 
high  light  and  deep  shadows. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  however,  that  in  order  to  be  successful 
with  this  method  the  scratch  must  be  caught  fresh.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  use  in  trying  it  with  a  scratch  that  has  got  the  edges 
rubbed  off  or  become  rounded  from  wear.  Neither  is  it  of  any  avail 
if  you  have  scratched  the  plate  first  and  then  varnished  it ;  for  the 
plan  if  very  simple  is  nevertheless  dependent  upon  certain  conditions 
in  the  film  that  must  be  there,  or  else  the  labour  is  greatly  enhanced. 

A  fine  delicate  touch,  a  steady  hand,  and  great  perseverance  will 
sometimes  suffice  to  overcome  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
filling  up  scratches;  but  there  are  few  who  have  these  at  command, 
or  who,  having  them,  possess  also  the  time.  A  rough  and  ready  mode 
that  shall  also  prove  effectual  is  what  is  needed,  and  this  I  now  offer. 

Whenever  you  find  a  print  betraying  by  a  dark  line  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  has  been  injured,  take  the  negative  out  and  examine  it  to  sea 
what  the  aspect  of  the  edges  of  the  scratch  are-— whether  it  is 
recent,  or  whether  it  has  been  done  so  long  as  to  allow  deposits  of 
silver  to  gather  along  the  sides.  If  the  scratch  be  a  broad  tear,  such 
as  the  point  of  a  knife  or  some  rough  nail  might  make,  you  may 
pretty  well  decide  to  leave  the  remedying  of  it  alone,  unless  its 
locality  is  where  blotches  of  paint  will  be  but  little  seen.  Then  you 
may  mend  so  as  to  enhance  the  artistic  effects  if  you  see  fit.  As  a 
rule,  however,  scratches  are  mere  thin  lines  made  by  the  edges  of 
little  particles  of  sand  that  have  abrased  the  delicate  surface  where 
the  plate  was  carelessly  drawn  over  the  paper  by  the  printer,  and  it 
is  with  these  only  that  the  mode  I  speak  of  will  apply. 

Having  found  the  negative,  then,  examine  it  and  clean  it  carefully, 
wiping  along  the  edge  of  the  crack  till  every  trace  of  adhering  oxide 
of  silver  is  removed.  Place  it  upon  a  ground  glass  against  a  win¬ 
dow  or  on  some  reflector  that  will  send  up  through  the  plate  a  strong 
ray  of  soft  reflected  light,  and  take  a  sable  hair  pencil  possessed  with 
a  fine  flexible,  yet  stiff,  point,  wet  it  and  draw  it  through  the  crack  to 
clean  it  thoroughly  out  in  every  crevice. 

You  now  rub  up  a  little  ivory  black  pigment  (using  the  dry 
colours,  not  the  moist,  which  latter  will  invariably  enter  into  collu¬ 
sion  with  the  film  and  stain  it  a  considerable  way  on  each  side 
of  the  scratch  under  the  varnish)  upon  your  slab ;  make  it  to 
about  the  consistency  of  a  thinnish  paste  with  your  brush  and 
a  little  water.  Apply  this  now  with  the  utmost  care  to  your 
crack,  beginning  at  the  upper  end  and  drawing  the  pencil  with 
the  utmost  care  down  its  course,  suffering  as  little  of  the  pigment 
to  adhere  to  the  sides  as  possible.  If  the  crack  be  a  long  one 
you  will  not  be  able  to  fill  it  in  all  the  length  at  once  probably.  Stop 
at  any  rate  in  the  middle  and  try  the  next  operation,  which 
consists  in  rubbing  gently  across  the  deposited  paint  with  the  point 
of  the  finger,  so  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  remove  the  unneces¬ 
sary,  overlying  mass  of  it,  and  to  force  it  well  into  the  line  of  the 
scratch.  Should  the  paint  be  too  wet,  you  will  at  once  find  it  out 
by  the  whole  coming  away  with  your  finger.  It  is  better,  in  fact,  to 
be  rather  more  dry  than  wet,  so  that  you  may  need  to  breathe  on 
it  slightly,  in  order  to  make  it  move  with  the  rubbing.  When  the 
roughest  of  it  is  taken  away  you  can  proceed  to  fill  the  rest  of  the 
crack,  and  when  that  is  all  done,  and  the  superfluous  pigment  rubbed 
away,  stop  and  take  a  general  survey  of  the  conditions  of  things. 

The  most  ticklish  portion  of  the  work  is  to  come,  probably,  unless 
your  scratch  has  been  simply  across  the  sky,  when  all  you  have  got 
to  do  is  to  keep  gently  rubbing  until  you  have  reduced  the  pigment 
in  it  to  as  near  as  possible  the  same  opacity  as  the  surrounding 
deposit  of  silver.  But  usually  matters  are  not  so  easy.  The  line  of 
the  mark  passes  in  an  ugly  and  tantalising  fashion  over  many  shades 
of  density,  and  the  paint  will  be  nearly  as  bad  as  the  transparent 
glass  unless  you  are  able  to  graduate  it  to  match  all  the  way  along. 
This  can  generally  be  done  well  enough  by  careful  rubbing ;  but, 
simple  as  it  seems  to  say  so,  the  operation'  is  both  tedious  and 
difficult.  Often  and  often  will  you,  when  almost  finished,  have, 
through  some  slight  extra  pressure  or  the  persistent  hardening  of 
the  paint,  to  wipe  it  all  out  and  begin  over  again.  Sometimes 
the  use  of  a  silk  handkerchief  lias  proved  of  value  in  checking  the 
over-moistening  effect  of  the  bare  finger  point;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
best  to  trust  this  delicate  operation  to  the  bare  soft  skin. 
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When  the  pigment  becomes  hard  under  the  finger,  breathe  on  it 
gently  and  rub  away  always  across  the  scratch,  the  principle  being, 
indeed,  very  simple.  Calculating  upon  the  ridges  formed  by  the 
film  and  varnish  on  either  side,  you  simply  first  fill  the  furrow  up, 
and  then  wipe  out  a  portion  of  the  deposit  till  you  have  left  a 
quantity  so  slight  that  it  matches  with  the  deposits  around  it. 

Remember  always  to  use  lampblack.  It  has,  for  one  thing,  less 
gum  in  it,  and  rubs  more  freely  under  the  finger.  In  fact,  you  could 
not  perform  this  operation  satisfactorily  with  ivory  black  at  all.  Some 
people  when  they  have  filled  up  scratches  varnish  the  plate  over ; 
but  I  do  not  advise  that  this  should  be  done.  Almost  to  a  certainty 
sooner  or  later  the  silver  from  the  printing  paper  will  find  its  way 
through  the  varnish  and  unite  with  the  paint  to  form  blotches  that  are 
then  beyond  the  reach  of  your  mending  ;  whereas  you  can  generally 
manage  to  clean  any  such  deposit  off  the  surface  without  disturbing 
your  pigment  much ;  and,  even  if  you  do,  such  is  the  protecting  effect 
which  it  has  upon  the  edges  of  a  scratch,  that  you  will  not  find  it  so 
very  difficult  to  fill  the  whole  space  up  again  should  it  at  any  time 
become  necessary  to  clean  it  out.  This  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  do 
than  to  remove  the  varnish,  clean  the  plate,  refill  the  crack,  and 
revarnish  again  would  be,  at  all  events,  which  is  the  only  alter¬ 
native  you  would  have. 

Many  a  negative  otherwise  doomed  has  been  saved  by  treatment 
such  as  this,  which,  although  I  have  treated  of  it  as  applying  only  to 
lengthened  scratches,  may  be  found  of  almost  equal  value  in  the  case 
of  holes.  Whatever  you  do,  avoid  putting  too  much  paint  upon  a 
negative. 

I  recollect  the  case  of  a  printer  who  used  to  pride  himself  upon 
his  faculty  of  mending  negatives  to  some  degree,  and  his  method 
was  to  apply  a  good  round  clot  of  thoroughly  wet  lampblack  to  each 
pin  point  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  consequence  of  such  proceed¬ 
ing  being  that  when  the  prints  came  to  be  finished  off  they  caused 
no  little  trouble  and  labour  in  touching  up.  Be  always  on  the  side 
of  leaving  a  black  mark  on  your  print  rather  than  a  white  one.  It 
catches  the  eye  less,  and  saves  a  world  of  labour. 

To  sum  up :  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  photographic  artists  to 
try  and  keep  their  negatives  (those  that  are  constantly  being  printed) 
free  from  the  unsightly  marks  of  all  kinds  that  now  so  frequently  are 
to  be  seen  disfiguring  prints  in  every  shop  window.  The  plan  I  have 
detailed  above  will  prove  a  handy  mode  of  at  least  rounding  off  one 
kind  of  grievance.  John  Dale. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  GERMAN  JOURNALS. 

We  once  more  remind  our  readers  of  the  International  Exhibition 
to  be  held  in  Vienna  during  the  summer  of  1873,  where  will  be  wit¬ 
nessed  a  grand  display  of  the  photographic  art.  Naturally  enough 
the  Viennese  are  solicitous  of  appearing  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  are  consequently  bestirring  themselves  to  call 
up  every  energy  and  resource.  If  the  quality  of  their  work  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  boldness  of  their  words,  intending  exhibitors  on  this 
side  the  channel  had  need  to  be  stirring  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
left  behind  in  the  race.  And  we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  Austrians 
have  it  all  their  own  way  even  on  their  own  ground;  if  they  invite 
us  to  friendly  rivalry  we  must  just  do  our  best  to  beat  them  if  we 
can. 

Notwithstanding  the  energy  displayed  by  the  leaders,  it  would 
appear  that  the  rank  and  file  are  afflicted  with  much  the  same  dis¬ 
ease  which  here  at  home  interferes  with  progress,  for  at  a  special 
general  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society  held  on  the 
18th  of  June  last,  the  president,  Dr.  Hornig,  made  it  the  burden  of 
his  task  to  try  and  dissipate  a  little  of  this  Teutonic  phlegm  and 
instil  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  members.  From  his  remarks 
it  would  appear  that  Vienna  and  Austria  generally  are  a  sort  of  mine 
of  unexplored  wealth  so  far  as  brilliant  but  hidden  photographic 
discoveries  are  concerned.  He  lamented  that  owing  to  the  apathy 
of  the  profession  many  investigations  and  discoveries  made  in  Vienna 
and  Austria  remained  either  wholly  unknown  to  the  general  photo¬ 
graphic  public  or  else  were  so  imperfectly  promulgated  as  to  fail  of 
obtaining  that  appreciation  they  deserved.  He  hence  expressed  the 
earnest  wish  the  photographers  would  now  see  it  to  their  interest  to 
remove  this  ground  of  complaint. 

Herr  Von  Melingo  declared  that  not  only  in  quality  but  also  in 
quantity  the  Austrian  photographers  must  show  themselves  the 
equals  in  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  photographers  from  foreign 
lands.  And  b}'  quantity  he  would  appear  to  refer  not  so  much  to 
gross  bulk  of  productions  as  to  variety,  for  he  goes  on  to  point  out 
how  essential  it  was  to  any  proper  representation  of  the  art  amongst 
them  that  exhibitors  should  do  their  utmost  to  have  every  species  of 
photographic  industry  and  discovery  effectively  illustrated  upon  the 


exhibition  walls;  and  he  cites  heliography  as  one  of  those  which  had 
never  yet  obtained  any  patronage  in  any  exhibition  from  an  Austrian 
artist,  aud  which  they  had  found  represented  in  them  at  all,  only  in 
what  Herr  Von  Melingo  calls  the  “  very  feeble  efforts  of  foreigners.' 

A  discussion  was  afterwards  raised  by  one  of  the  members  on  the 
propriety  of  the  members  of  the  Society  exhibiting  their  works 
collectively,  and  one  or  two  appeared  desirous  of  pledging  the 
meeting  by  a  motion  to  that  effect;  but  the  thing  was  resisted  by  the 
President,  who  said  that  every  individual  photographer  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  follow'  his  own  inclination  in  the  matter,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  bind  those  prevented  by  their  absence  from  giving  an 
opinion  would  be  much  to  be  deprecated.  Still,  as  the  advantages 
both  as  regards  saving  of  cost  and  facility  of  arrangement  offered  by 
the  plan  were  considerable,  he  thought  it  well  that,  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  minds  of  both  members  and  associates  might  be  ascer¬ 
tained  upon  the  point,  and  accordingly  advised  that  in  filling  up  the 
papers  for  allotments  of  space  photographers  should  append  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  they  wished  to  join  in  a  collective  display  of 
the  works  of  members  of  the  Society. 

By  doing  this  they  would  in  no  way  lose  their  right,  which  would 
be  secured  to  those  who  exhibited  jointly  just  as  if  they  appeared  on 
an  individual  footing.  One  of  these  rights  consists  in  a  season 
ticket  to  the  Exhibition.  Reading  a  report  like  this,  breathing  as 
it  does  an  air  redolent  of  life,  of  truth,  and  growth,  one  cannot  help 
thinking  again  of  old  Spain.  Nor  does  one  do  this  from  the  mere 
force  of  contrast,  for  Austria  and  Spain  stand  historically  closer  to 
each  other  than  any  other  two  European  nations  in  the  course  of 
their  past  history.  "Why,  one  asks,  was  the  House  of  Ilapsburg 
like  a  deadly  nightshade  over  all  the  energies  of  Spain,  while  yet 
the  life  of  Germany  and  the  German  race  survived?  We  think 
there  is  an  answer,  but  as  we  doubt  whether  it  is  altogether  compli¬ 
mentary  to  our  Teutonic  brethren  we  think  it  best  to  leave  it  to  be 
guessed. 

Turning  now  to  Berlin,  among  the  first  items  of  news  that  we 
gather  is  that  Dr.  Vogel  exhibited  some  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  pictures 
by  his  new  process  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Society, 
speaking  of  them  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  which  the  meet¬ 
ing  readily  endorsed.  The  July  number  of  his  Mittheilungen  contains 
a  portrait  printed  by  the  Woodburytvpe  process,  with  which  we 
in  this  country  are  so  familiar,  and  in  a  paper  devoted  to  the  subject 
Dr.  Vogel  dwells  very  strongly  on  the  merits  which  it  possesses. 
He  cited  its  comparative  cheapness,  the  greater  resemblance  which 
it  possesses  to  the  finish  of  the  silver  print  than  can  be  got  by 
any  process  of  lithography.  Comparing  it  with  a  silver  print  from 
the  same  negative  given  in  his  “communications”  for  December 
last,  he  says  that  the  “  Woodburytype  is  superior  in  the  depth  and 
mass  of  the  shadows, in  the  fine  play  of  the  light  on  the  folds  of  the 
velvet  dress,  and  in  the  delicacy  of  its  half-tones,”  and  that  only  in 
one  point  can  the  former  be  said  to  excel — it  is  clearer  in  the  high 
lights.  “  The  relief  print  is  best  in  the  shadows,  the  silver  print  in 
the  lights.”  For  special  purposes,  however,  the  process  is  thereby 
hindered  from  being  aodpted  to  any  general  extent,  except  in  the 
case  where  large  productions  are  required. 

The  communications  to  the  Society  by  members  and  others  were 
not  of  a  kind  possessing  any  particular  interest  for  our  readers,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  matter  of  the  Mittheilungen  consists  in  transla¬ 
tions  of  English  and  American  sources. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  FINE  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  Letter  to  Richard  Vernon,  Esq.,  Edgehill,  Cumberland. 

[Communicated  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

My  Dear  Vernon, — I  am  glad  you  are  taking  so  much  interest  in  the 
papers  recently  read  before  our  Society.  Knowing  you  to  be  a  good 
scholar,  as  well  as  a  man  of  taste  and  observation,  I  place  some  value 
upon  your  judgment  in  most  matters. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  in  thinking  Mr.  Neilson’s  papers  very  fine,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  repose,  and  the  necessity  of  it  as  an  element  of  the  fine 
arts.  It  is  indeed  the  fine  essence  that  pervades  all  fascination;  its 
influence  is  felt  everywhere — in  the  vaulted  sky,  upon  the  face  of  the 
still  or  stormy  deep,  among  the  “everlasting  hills,”  in  the  valleys  and 
over  the  plains.  Eternal  and  interchangeable,  it  is  the  poetry  of  nature 
and  existence,  and  the  perennial  source  of  all  that  is  exalted  or  beauti¬ 
ful  in  art.  How  often  have  you  and  I  not  felt  the  awful  majesty 
of  repose  in  our  moonlight  excusions  upon  the  lake,  under  the  frowning 
shadows  of  Bencruachan,  while  the  clear  notes  of  Lovell’s  cornet, 
rolling  over  the  waters, 

‘  ‘  Mad  music  tha  deepened  the  calm  ?  ” 
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Yes  !  often  and  often  have  we  lingered  amid  the  enchantments  of  those 
scenes  until  approaching  dawn  whispered  us  to  our  repose. 

So  many  images,  my  dear  Vernon,  crowd  upon  me  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  that  I  would  rather  talk  them  over  with  you  than  write 
about  them ;  but,  as  the  former  alternative  is,  meanwhile,  impossible,  I 
will,  as  you  desire,  give  you  a  few  scattered  and,  I  daresay,  imperfect 
thoughts  on  the  matter  in  relation  to  art,  reserving  until  the  conclusion 
of  my  letter  any  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  as  applicable  to  photo¬ 
graphy. 

Mr.  Neilson,  you  are  aware,  has  given  several  very  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  value  of  repose  in  art  in  his  first  paper,  after  which  little 
need  be  said ;  but  one  or  two  occur  to  me,  which  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
enforcing,  still  further  your  attention  to  the  subject  ware  that  required. 
You  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  English  literature,  and  myriads  of 
passages  must  arise  in  your  mind  which  will  aptly  explain  to  you  not 
only  the  beauty  of  this  essence,  but  its  necessity  as  an  element  of  fine 
art. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  speaking  of  repose,  calls  attention  to  a  charm¬ 
ing  passage  in  Macbeth  to  elucidate  his  meaning,  and  lest  it  may  have 
escaped  your  memory  1  shall  here  transcribe  it  for  you.  King  Duncan 
is  on  a  visit  to  Macbeth,  and  when  the  latter’s  castle  bursts  upon  the 
view,  Duncan  says 

“  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses.” 

Banquo.— “This  quest  of  summer, 

The  temple  haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 

By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  heaven’s  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  ;  no  putty,  frieze,  buttress. 

Nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle;  where  they 
Most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed  the  air 
Is  delicate.” 

What  a  soothing  influence  this  has  amid  the  conflicting  elements  of 
the  tragedy !  It  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  may  have  been  all  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  worth  of  this  charming  repose ;  but  the  light  is  there, 

and  it  is  immortal. 

I  shall  hint  at  another  passage  of  a  similar  nature,  serving  a  similar 
purpose,  viz.,  Byron’s  description  of  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight  in 
Manfred.  The  repose  there  is  eternal  and  in  delightful  contrast  to  the 
troubled  thoughts  that  rankle  in  Manfred’s  bosom. 

A  word  about  sculpture  in  passing.  You  have  seen  the  most  of  our 
fine  statues  in  the  original,  and,  I  doubt  not,  have  done  them  all  due 
homage.  You  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  Michael 
Angelo  and  other  sculptors  were  happier  in  the  virgin  purity  of  their 
marble  than  Gibson  in  his  tinted  Venus.  Colour  is  not  a  necessary 
element  of  dignified  art,  which  is  expressed  more  through  the  medium 
of  form.  That  “beauty  is  but  skin  deep”  is  a  vulgar  fallacy.  Colour 
is  evanescent-— form  is  everlasting ;  and  it  is  perfect  form  the  ideal 
sculptor  seeks  to  embody.  Rightly  or  wrongly  Gibson’s  coloured  Venus 
will  be  the  subject  of  never-ending  contention.  I  conceive  that  the 
great  difficulty  in  colouring  marble  would  be  to  give  the  endless  and 
broken  variety  of  hues  which  the  human  skin  presents.  Can  a  coloured 
marble  statue  be  divested  of  a  feeling  of  waxiness?  Can  a  sense  of 
flexibility  by  means  of  colour  be  given  to  its  surface?  I  would  humbly 
submit  that  it  cannot ;  it  would  still  resemble  wax,  which  no  more  re¬ 
sembles  flesh  tint  than  water  does  old  wine.  We  could  never  mistake 
a  wax  figure  for  the  life— with  its  fixed  glance  of  the  eye,  and  graceless 
movement  of  the  limbs ;  and  I  think  it  rather  unfortunate  that  in  Mr. 
Neilson’s  last  paper  Madame  Tussaud’s  exhibition  was  introduced  for 
our  contemplation  in  relation  to  any  subject  concerning  fine  art. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  repose  in  painting,  it 
may  be  as  well,  if  possible,  to  try  and  trace  the  causes  of  this  all-per¬ 
vading  essence.  What  times  of  the  day  are  most  replete  with  its 
tenderness  and  feeling  ?  I  would  say,  after  sundown  or  before  sunrise  ; 
and  why  ?  Because  then  a  subdued  influence  pervades  all  nature,  a 
“darkness  visible”  that  mantles  the  earth;  the  sky  has  assumed  a 
deeply-sombre  aspect ;  we  have  only  the  light  of  stars,  and  that  faint 
glow,  in  summer,  at  least,  that  lives  along  the  distant  horizon  during 
the  short  night.  Here  is  the  profound  spirit  of  repose. 

Now  it  is  this  bulking  or  massing — this  enveloping  of  everything  in 
half-tones — to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  ;  for  in  it  lies  the  secre 
of  much,  if  not  all,  that  is  fascinating  in  painting— in  all,  in  point  of 
fact,  pertaining  to  fine  art.  In  this  gloaming  there  is  no  meretricious 
sparkle  to  distract  the  eye ;  objects  are  seen,  but  they  do  not  obtrude 
themselves  upon  the  senses,  as  in  meridian  sunshine.  It  is  this  inex¬ 
pressible  stillness,  this  all-absorbing  feeling,  that  touches  the  secret 
springs  of  our  emotional  nature,  and  which  we  wish  to  feel  when 
transferred  to  the  canvas. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  suppose  that  this  quiet  influence  cannot  be  given 
at  any  period  of  the  day  in  the  more  solitary  places— the  highlands,  for 
example.  We  feel  it  at  all  times  ;  sparkling  details  are  subdued  by 
vastness  of  proportion  and  interposing  space,  which  melt  special  objects 
into  one  grand  whole.  The  poetic  landscape  painter  can  never  be  at  a 
loss  in  preserving  the  unity  of  his  picture,  by  expressing,  if  you  will, 
likeness  in  unlikeness.  He  can  avail  himself  of  every  chance  which 
nature  affords  to  keep  up  the  requisite  balance  of  light  and  shadow, 


the  passing  clouds  are  at  his  service,  by  means  of  which  he  can  heighten 
one  part  or  subdue  another,  as  his  imagination  may  direct.  You  see  it 
is  that  massing,  then,  or  bulking,  or  breadth,  or  by  whatever  name 
you  choose  to  call  it,  which  conduces  in  no  small  degree  to  the  element 
of  repose  in  art. 

Let  me  mention,  by  the  way,  that  the  Dutch  landscape  painters 
invariably  gave  two-thirds  of  the  sky  to  one  of  land ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  horizontal  line  was  just  a  third,  or  a  little  more,  of  the  entire 
height  of  their  canvas  from  its  base.  This  expanse  of  sky  has  in  many 
cases  a  beautifully-reposing  effect.  Let  me  also  say  here  that  noble 
architecture  touches  the  universal  susceptibilities.  Goethe  finely  calls 
it  “frozen  music.”  To  be  magnificent  it,  too,  must  have  vastness  as  an 
essential  element.  None  of  us,  I  presume,  would  be  much  impressed 
by  a  model  of  St.  Peter’s  or  St.  Paul’s  or  the  Pyramids,  except  perhaps 
from  association.  We  must  see  the  originals  in  their  immensity  and 
power,  in  order  to  do  them  befitting  homage. 

I  can  mention  no  artist  whose  works  are  so  richly  imbued  with  the 
deepest  poetic  feeling  than  those  of  Sir  George  Harvey,  P.R.S.A.  In 
them  expanse  and  breadth  are  not  sacrificed  to  detail ;  and  yet  suffi¬ 
cient  detail  is  given,  with  a  prevailing  softness  and  harmony  of 
colouring.  Some  time  ago  one  of  his  best  pictures  was  exhibited  in 
Edinburgh — I  mean  his  Battle  of  Drnmclog — -wherein  is  expressed  the 
complete  repose  of  arrested  action.  Amid  the  tumult  and  sweat  and 
dust  of  battle,  how  reposingly  the  mellow  light  steals  along  the  moor¬ 
land  brae-side  ;  and  how  refreshing  it  is  to  our  sickening  sense  of 
bloodshed  and  death  !  Sir  George’s  works  have  mostly  found  their 
way  into  private  collections.  You  have  seen  many  of  them,  however, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  dare  say  know  most  of  the  finest 
from  the  engravings,  such  as  those  for  instance  illustrative  of  the  lives 
of  the  Covenanters,  in  those  dark  and  stormy  days  of  persecution — 

“  When  Zion  was  far  on  the  mountain  height. 

When  the  wild  was  the  house  of  prayer. 

Ami  the  eyes  of  eternal  hope  grew  bright. 

O’er  the  saint  arrayed  in  the  warrior’s  might, 

For  Ms  God  and  his  country  there.” 

Such  works  you  cannot  study  too  long  or  too  lovingly. 

As  you  are  an  amateur  photographer,  let  me  now  proceed  to  give  you 
a  few  hints  as  to  what  is  specially  required  in  photography.  The  por¬ 
trait  you  sent  the  other  day  is  pretty  good ;  but  you  will  excuse  me  for 
saying  it  resembles  too  much  the  great  majority  of  photographic  por¬ 
traits  —  it  wants  atmosphere,  and  is  choked  by  a  multiplicity  of  brist¬ 
ling  detail,  which  destroys  the  force  of  the  head,  to  which  everything 
should  be  kept  subservient.  Avoid,  if  possible,  what  I  would  call  “all- 
sided  lights  let  light  fall  only  from  one  quarter,  and  you  will  get 
roundness  and  softness,  and,  consequently,  repose,  such  as  we  see  in 
many  lovely  photographs  from  marble  statues.  Let  your  backgrounds 
be  simple  and  of  a  moderate  depth  of  tone.  Avoid  elaborately-carved 
chairs,  tables,  and  deeply-patterned  damasks— in  short,  whatever  creates 
hardness  and  confusion — and  in  proportion  will  you  add  to  your  work 
an  element  of  fine  art,  repose.  You  may  say  that  light  is  “all-sided” 
on  the  street.  True,  but  in  meeting  our  friends  on  the  street  we  feel 
the  rotundity  of  their  bodily  presence  ;  the  light  plays  about  them 
softly,  falling  into  the  breadth  of  the  general  surroundings ;  the  sense 
of  motion,  too,  is  inimical  to  hardness.  To  make  good  portraits  of  our 
friends  is  a  different  matter;  we  must  therein  endeavour  to  express 
unity.  What  we  want  are  the  characteristics  of  the  man,  and  these 
alone.  Let  a  twilight  tone  pervade  all  but  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
and  you  will  feel  what  dignity  it  gives.  Fuseli  said  of  Lawrence  that 
his  portraits  sparkled  like  a  tinsmith’s  shop.  There  is  more  truth  in 
this  than  we  care  to  acknowledge ;  he  is  ever  greatest  when,  he  sparkles 
least.  Among  the  many  glorious  pictures  he  has  left  us,  the  most  pro¬ 
found  perhaps  in  depth  and  feeling  is  Hamlet  Apostrophising  the  Skull. 

We  are  always  lured  by  a  mysterious  spell  to  the  pictures  of  Raeburn. 
We  have  together  often,  admired  their  beauties.  You  remember  his 
portrait  of  Adam  Roland  (which  killed  everything  around  it  in  the 
exhibition  here),  his  Lord  Glenlee,  Macnab  of  Macnab,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  our  National  Gallery  we  have  a 
fine  specimen  in  the  portrait  of  Admiral  Maitland.  What  a  dignified 
and  commanding  attitude  !  He  stands  as  if  rooted  to  the  noble  ship 
that  bears  him  along.  Here  we  have  considerable  detail ;  but  we  only 
feel  it  after  the  first  impression  of  solidity  and  elegance.  How  broad 
and  harmonious  the  colouring  !  and  how  winningly  the  light  upon  the 
crest  of  the  wave  woos  to  repose  !  Raeburn’s  works  I  would  hold  up 
against  all  others  as  examples  to  photographers.  In  all  his  portraits 
the  power  of  the  head  is  first  felt,  all  other  objects  being  in  a  semi- 
subdued  light ;  and  it  is  this  massing,  apart  from  colour,  which  gives 
so  much  value  to  the  beautiful  mezzotinto  engravings  from  his  clief 
d1  oeuvres  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Study  them  continually,  my 
dear  friend,  as  great  examples  of  fine  art,  and  you  will  not  make  an 
ineffectual  appeal  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  photographers  to  raise,  if  possible,  the 
standard  of  public  taste,  to  teach  the  people  what  alone  is  worthy.  We 
have  lately  had  peculiar  examples  of  it  in  political  life  ;  why  not  in 
artistic  life  ?  As  an  amateur  you,  at  least,  can  afford  to  do  so ;  let 
nothing,  therefore,  leave  your  hands  that  may  not  consistently  be  called 
beautiful.  Were  it  not  invidious  to  mentiop  names,  I  could  give  many 
instances  of  photographs  haying  attained  the  reach  of  fine  art  from 
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their  softness,  beauty,  breadth,  and  repose.  In  large  photographic 
heads  softness  I  believe  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  as  if  the  subject 
was  seen  through  the  finest  possible  gauze  or  a  light  vapour.  Softness 
gives  a  round  and  fleshy  feeling,  even  without  colour,  and  has  so  many 
charms  that  I  cannot  too  much  insist  upon  your  attention  to  this. 
Very  small  portraits  must  of  necessity  be  sharp  ;  it  is  generally  mostly 
all  they  have  to  recommend  them. 

Portraits  are  chiefly  valuable  as  representing  individual  character ; 
and  I  would  advise  you  never,  on  any  account,  to  indulge  in  touching 
your  negatives.  Their  tastes  must  be  vitiated,  indeed,  who  can  admire 
those  sleek  abortions  we  see  daily  exposed  in  the  printsellers’  windows  ; 
they  invariably  remind  me  of  “  young-eyed  lewdness.”  I  declare  it  to 
be  a  prostitution  of  photographic  art  so  to  tamper  with  it,  especially 
since  absolute,  uncompromising  truth  is  its  vital  and  unyielding 
characteristic. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  something  might  be  said  about  mani¬ 
pulation.  Vigorous  handling  is  the  unmistakable  indication  of  quick 
perceptions.  All  truly  great  works  show  it ;  and  observe  that  in  them 
there  is  no  rapidity,  no  sense  of  surface,  as  on  a  dead  wall.  The  colours 
are  broken,  yet  commingled,  so  as  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  feeling  of  palpi¬ 
tation.  In  backgrounds  this  gives  atmosphere.  The  blue  expanse 
above  our  heads  cannot  be  represented  by  a  flat  mass  of  blue  colour. 
It  is  a  vast  transparency — a  cool  yet  broken  lucidity.  We  see  into  it 
as  clearly  as  we  see  through  our  windows.  It  beats  against  our  vision 
as  if  instinct  with  animation.  In  the  backgrounds  of  our  best  portrait 
painters  there  is  not  six  square  inches  of  a  uniform  tone.  Breadth 
of  light  and  shadow  is  not  incompatible  with  broken  masses  of 
colour,  which  have  the  effect  of  carrying  the  eye  into  the  picture,  as 
lineal,  perspective  would,  expressing  space.  This  is  worthy  of  your 
observation,  and  not  at  all  out  of  the  range  of  photographic  art, 
where,  if  I  mistake  not,  evenness  of  surface  is  at  present  considered  a 
beauty.  I  presume  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  cloud  your  back¬ 
grounds  slightly — not  so  much,  mark  you,  as  to  disturb  repose,  but 
just  to  let  us  see  into  them;  beyond  your  figure,  in  fact.  I  have  seen 
it  in  some  cases,  but  whether  by  design  or  accident  I  cannot  say.  These 
are  rare  exceptions,  however.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Ross,  understands  this 
charm  very  well,  and  many  of  his  open-air  backgrounds  are  quite 
enchanting. 

I  think  I  have  now  given  you  as  many  hints  as  you  will  care  for  about 
hopeless  conventionalism;  hut  if  you  wish  to  elevate  your  art  you  must, 
at  least,  try  it.  There  is  nothing  I  have  mentioned  incapable  of  being 
put  into  practice.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut  of 
easily  attainable ;  and  I  trust  that  when  next  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  your  works  I  may  notice  a  marked  improvement  in  many 
respects.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  truth  must  form  the  foundation  of 
all  that  will  endure,  and  that  “  repose  is  the  fine  essence  that  pervades 
all  fascination.” — Your  obedient  servant, 

Edinburgh ,  August  7,  1872.  Alexander  S.  Mackay. 
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BRIGHTON  MEETING,  1872. 

The  forty-second  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  which  during  the  past  and  present  week  has  been 
held  at  Brighton,  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  the  most  prolific  as 
respects  papers  relating  to  photography  that  has  been  held  for  several 
years,  although  this  has  not  been  in  consequence  of  any  action  taken 
by  local  photographers.  In  truth  it  might  be  said  that  Brighton  may, 
in  a  sense,  be  considered  as  a  large  fashionable  maritime  suburb  of 
London,  from  which  it  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  on 
the  south  coast  of  England,  its  floating  (in  the  sense  of  visiting) 
population  being  no  less  than  thirty  thousand,  while  its  resident 
population  is  said  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  thousand.  In  a  place 
of  this  character  we  naturally  expect  to  find  that  the  requirements 
of  pleasure  and  gaiety  are  paramount  to  all  others,  those  of  science 
included.  Notwithstanding  this  there  are  several  local  scientific 
societies  which  will,  in  course  of  time,  exercise  an  important  influence 
upon  this  fashionable  neighbourhood. 

There  are  many  photographers  in  Brighton,  and,  speaking  of  their 
average  productions,  we  would  say  that  the  artistic  work  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  the  metropolis,  there  being,  so  far  as  we  could 
see,  proportionally  fewer  of  the  “baser  sort”  of  professional  photo- 
ggraphers  in  Brighton  than  in  London.  In  one  respect  the  Brighton 
photographers  enjoy  a  great  advantage  over  their  London  brethren 
— the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  the  light  exclleent. 

The  Brighton  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  a  pleasant 
one;  and,  although  several  photographers  from  London  were  present, 
there  were  fewer  than,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  the  facility 
and  frequency  of  communication,  and  the  geniality  of  the  weather, 
we  might  have  expected. 


The  papers  relating  to  photography  were  all  read  in  Section  A, 
which  is  devoted  to  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  and  in  which 
there  was  a  better  attendance  throughout  the  meeting  than  we  have 
seen  on  many  former  occasions. 

The  General  Committee  have  made  grants  for  various  objects  in 
connection  with  the  general  work  of  the  Association  to  the  extent 
of  .£2,025. 

The  number  of  members  and  associates  was  2,533,  and  the 
amount  received  during  the  meeting  was  £2,049. 

In  the  new  museum  and  library,  in  the  Pavilion,  a  small  but  very 
excellent  collection  of  works  of  art  graced  the  walls,  and  furnished 
ageeable  occupation  to  the  habitues  of  the  reception-room  in  exa¬ 
mining  the  pictures  in  the  improvised  gallery,  the  artistic  contents 
of  which  were  contributed  by  various  gentlemen  connected  with 
Brighton  and  its  environs. 

As  usual,  two  discourses  were  delivered — the  first,  on  Friday,  the 
16th  inst.,  by  Professor  Duncan,  on  “  Insect  Metamorphosis;  ”  and 
the  second  on  Monday  evening  last,  by  Professor  Clifford,  on  “  The 
Aims  and  Instruments  of  Scientific  Thought.”  Both  discourses 
attracted  large  audiences  to  the  Dome. 

Several  excursions  were  made  on  Saturday  last  and  yesterday  to 
places  of  scientific  and  general  interest,  when  the  members  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  various  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  held  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon  last,  Belfast  was  fixed  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  1874 ;  and 
Dr.  J.  P.  Joule,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  was  appointed  President- 
Elect  for  the  meeting  at  Bradford  next  year,  which  is  fixed  to  com¬ 
mence  on  September  19th. 

Wednesday ,  August  14. 

AN  ADDRESS  ON  ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Warren  De  la  Rue,  D.  C.  L. ,  Ph.  D. ,  F.  R.  S. ,  Y.  P.  C.  S. ,  V.  P.  R.  A.  S. 
My  predecessors  in  this  chair  have  addressed  you  on  many  subjects  of 
high  interest  in  mathematical  and  physical  science.  I  do  not  contemplate 
passing  in  review  the  recent  discoveries  in  astronomy  or  physical  science, 
but  intend  to  confine  myself,  in  the  main,  to  astronomical  photography ; 
and  in  selecting  this  branch  of  science  as  the  subject  of  this  introductory 
discourse,  I  think  that  I  shall  have  your  approval,  not  only  because  I 
have  given  special  attention  to  that  subject,  but  also  because  it  is  about 
to  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  a  fundamental  element  of  our 
system,  the  solar  parallax,  by  obervations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in 
1874,  and  probably  also  in  1882. 

Nothing  is  so  lastingly  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science  as  false 
data;  for  they  endure  often  through  many  centuries.  False  views,  even 
if  supported  by  some  amount  of  evidence,  do  comparatively  little  harm ; 
for  every  one  takes  a  salutary  interest  in  proving  their  falseness,  and 
when  this  is  done  the  path  to  error  is  closed,  and  the  road  to  truth  is 
opened  at  the  same  moment. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  photography,  when  applied  to  scientific 
observation,  undoubtedly  preserves  facts.  But  the  question  has  some¬ 
times  been  raised — Are  photographic  records  absolutely  trustworthy 
representations  of  the  phenomena  recorded?  If  not,  what  is  the  extent 
of  truth?  and  where  are  the  inlets  for  errors  and  mistakes?  Not  only 
has  photographic  observation  gained  a  wide  range  of  applications  in 
astronomy,  but  in  every  other  branch  of  physical  science  its  help  is  daily 
more  and  more  taken  advantage  of ;  and  although,  in  speaking  of  this 
art,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  astronomy,  the  observations  which  I  propose 
to  make  may  be  suggestive  with  reference  to  other  branches  of  physics. 

As  an  instance  of  the  application  of  this  art  to  optical  physics,  I  may 
in  this  place  call  attention  to  the  very  successful  delineation  of  the  solar 
spectrum  by  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  of  the  United  States.  In  Mr. 
Rutherfurd’s  spectrum,  obtained  by  the  camera,  many  portions  and 
lines  are  shown  (in  the  ultra-violet,  for  instance)  which,  while  imper¬ 
ceptible  to  the  retina  of  the  eye,  impress  themselves  on  the  sensitive 
film.  As  a  fact,  lines  which  are  single  in  Angstrom’s  and  KirchhofFs 
maps  have  been  recorded  by  photography  as  well-marked  double  lines. 
I  will  now  review  the  application  of  the  art  to  astronomy. 

Stellar  photography  was  for  some  time  applied  at  Havard  College 
Observatory,  U.  S. ,  to  double  stars,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  by 
micrometric  measurement  their  relative  angle  of  position  and  distance. 
The  zero  of  the  angle  of  position  was  found  by  moving  the  telescope  in 
right  ascension  after  an  impression  had  been  taken,  and  taking  a  second 
one  on  the  same  plate  ;  this  process  gave  two  sets  of  photographic 
images  on  the  same  plate  ;  and  the  right  line  passing  through  the  series 
gave  the  direction  of  the  daily  motion  of  the  heavens.  The  probable 
error  of  a  single  measurement  of  the  photographic  distance  of  the  images 
was  found  to  be  +0''‘12,  or  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  a  direct 
measurement  with  the  common  filar  micrometer.  The  late  Professor 
Bond,  who  applied  photography  to  stellar  astronomy,  confining  himself 
to  stars  brighter  than  the  seventh  magnitude,  discussed  the  results  in 
various  numbers  of  the  A stronomische  Nachrichten.  No  astronomer 
more  unbiassed  could  have  been  selected  to  decide  on  the  comparative 
value  of  the  photographic  and  direct  observational  method.  His  discus¬ 
sion  shows  that  the  probable  error  of  the  centre  of  an  image  was  +0”  '051, 
and  that  of  the  distance  of  two  such  centres  was  +0"  '72.  Adopting  the 
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estimate  of  Struve,  40" '217,  as  the  probable  error  of  a  single  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  double  star  of  this  class  with  a  filar  micrometer,  Professor  Bond 
shows  that  the  measurement  of  the  photographic  images  would  have  a 
relative  value  three  times  as  great.  He  derived  the  further  important 
conclusion  that  deficiency  of  light  can  be  more  than  compensated,  for 
by  proportionate  increase  in  the  time  of  exposure.  A  star  of  the  ninth 
magnitude  would  give  a  photographic  image,  after  an  exposure  of  ten 
minutes,  with  the  Cambridge  equatorial. 

In  the  reproduction  of  stars  by  photography,  recently  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Rutherfurd,  the  objects  to  be  secured  being  so  minute,  special  pre¬ 
cautions  were  found  to  be  necessary  in  depicting  them  upon  the  sensitive 
film,  so  that  their  impressions  might  be  distinguishable  from  accidental 
specks  in  the  collodion  plate.  To  prevent  any  such  chance  of  mistake, 
Mr.  Rutherfurd  secures  a  double  image  of  each  luminary,  the  motion 
of  the  telescope  being  stopped  for  a  short  time  (half-a-minute)  between 
a  first  and  second  exposure  of  the  plate  ;  so  that  each  star  is  represented 
by  two  close  specks,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  negative,  and  is  clearly  to  be 
distinguished  by  this  contrivance  from  any  accidental  speck  in  the  film. 

A  map  of  the  heavens  is  thus  secured,  very  clear  though  delicate  in  its 
nature,  but  yet  one  upon  which  implicit  reliance  can  be  placed  for  the 
purposes  of  measurement.  Professor  Peirce  aptly  says This  addition 
to  astronomical  research  is  unsurpassed  by  any  step  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  been  taken.  The  photographs  afford  just  as  good  an  opportunity 
for  new  and  original  investigation  of  the  relative  position  of  near  stars 
as  could  be  derived  from  the  stars  themselves  as  seen  through  the  most 
powerful  telescopes.  They  are  indisputable  facts,  unbiassed  by  personal 
defects  of  observation,  and  which  convey  to  all  future  times  the  actual 
places  of  the  stars  when  the  photographs  were  taken.” 

Mr.  Asaph  Hall,  who  shared  with  Professor  Bond  the  work  of 
measuring  the  photographic  images  and  of  reducing  the  measurements, 
has  very  recently  subjected  the  photographic  method  to  a  critical  com¬ 
parison,  with  a  view  to  deciding  on  its  value  when  applied  to  the 
observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  He  appears,  as  regards  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  stellar  observations,  to  under-estimate  the  photographic  method 
in  consequence  of  want  of  rapidity  ;  but  he  admits  that  in  the  case  of  a 
solar  eclipse,  or  of  the  transit  of  a  planet  over  the  sun  s  disc,  it  has  very 
great  advantages,  especially  over  eye-observations  of  contacts,  inner  and 
outer,  of  the  planet  and  the  sun’s  limb,  and  that  the  errors  to  which  it 
is  subject  are  worthy  of  the  most  thorough  investigation.  The  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  contact  is  uncertain  on  account  of  irradiation,  and  is  also  only 
momentary  ;  so  that,  if  missed  from  any  cause,  the  record  of  the  event 
is  irretrievably  lost  at  a  particular  station,  and  long  and  costly  prepara¬ 
tions  rendered  futile.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  a 
photographic  image  can  be  obtained  in  an  instant  and  repeated  through¬ 
out  the  progress  of  the  transit,  and  even  if  all  the  contacts  be  lost, 
equally  valuable  results  will  be  secured,  if  the  data  collected  on  the 
photographic  plates  can  be  correctly  reduced,  as  will  be  proved  hereafter 
to  be  undoubtedly  possible.  That  the  transit  of  Venus  will  be  recorded 
by  photography  may  now  be  announced  as  certain,  as  preparations  are 
energetically  progressing  in  England,  France,  Russia,  and  America  for 
obtaining  photographic  records.  There  is  also  a  probability  of  Portugal 
taking  part  in  these  observations  ;  for  it  is  contemplated  by  Senor 
Capello  to  transport  the  Lisbon  photoheliograph  to  Macao. .  There  are 
at  present  five  photoheliographs  in  process  of  construction  for  the 
observing  parties,  to  be  sent  out  by  the  British  Government,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Sir  George  B.  Airy.  The  Russian 
Government  will  supply  their  own  parties  with  three  similar  instruments ; 
and  I  am  also  having  constructed  one  of  my  own  for  this  purpose  and 
for  future  solar  observations.  All  these  instruments,  made  precisely 
alike,  will  embody  the  results  of  our  experience  gained  during  the  last 
ten  years  in  photoheliography  at  Kew  Observatory  whilst  belonging 
to  this  Association.  One  only  of  them,  namely,  the  photoheliograph 
which  has  been  at  woi’k  for  some  years  at  Wilna,  is  of  a  somewhat  old 
pattern  ;  but  how  great  an  advance  even  this  instrument  is  on  the 
original  at  Kew,  is  proved  by  the  delightful  definition  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  markings  of  the  sun  in  the  pictures  which  have  reached  this  country 
from  Wilna. 

Hitherto  sun-pictures  have  been  taken  on  wet  collodion  ;  but  a  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  raised  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  use  dry  plates. 
On  this  point  M.  Struve  informs  us  that,  in  two  places,  at  Wilna, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Smysloff,  and  at  Bothkamp,  in  Holstein, 
under  Dr.  Vogel,  they  have  perfectly  succeeded  in  taking  instantaneous 
photographs  of  the  sun  with  dry  plates. 

As  far,  however,  as  my  own  experience  has  gone,  I  still  believe  that 
the  wet  collodion  is  preferable  to  the  dry  for  such  observations. 

Now,  with  reference  to  contact  observations,  which  it  must  be 
remembered  are  by  no  means  indispensable  as  far  as  photography  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  conceded  that  there  will  attach  to  the  record  of 
the  internal  contact  a  certain  amount  of  uncertainty,  although  not  so 
great  as  that  which  affects  optical  observation.  The  photograph  which 
first  shows  contact  may  possibly  not  be  that  taken  when  the  thread  of 
light  between  Venus  and  the  sun’s  disc  is  first  completed,  but  the  first 
taken  after  it  has  become  thick  enough  to  be  shown  on  the  plate. 
This  thickness  is  somewhat  dependent  on  incidental  circumstances ;  for 
example,  a  haziness  of  the  sky,  which,  although  almost  imperceptible, 
yet  diminishes  the  actinic  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  and  might  render  the 
photographic  image  of  the  small  extent  of  the  limb  which  is  concerned 


in  the  phenomenon  too  faint  for  future  measurements.  On  the  other 
hand,  having  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  sun  with  Venus  on  the 
disc,  we  can,  with  a  suitable  micrometer,  such  as  I  contrived  for 
measuring  the  eclipse  pictures  of  1860,  and  which  since  then  has  been 
in  continuous  use  in  measuring  the  Kew  solar  photograms,  fix  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  each  body  with  great  precision.  But  the 
reduction  of  the  measured  distances  of  the  centre  to  their  values  in  arc 
is  not  without  difficulty.  Irradiation  may  possibly  enlarge  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  in  photographic  pictures,  and  it  may  diminish  the  size  of  the 
disc  of  a  planet  crossing  the  sun,  as  is  the  case  with  eye-observations; 
but  if  the  images  depicted  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  at  all  stations 
whose  results  are  to  be  included  in  any  set  of  discussions,  then  the 
ratio  of  the  diameters  of  Venus  and  the  sun  will  be  the  same  in  all  the 
plates,  and  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that  they  are  equally  affected  by 
irradiation.  The  advantage  which,  therefore,  will  result  by  employing 
no  less  than  eight  instruments  precisely  alike,  as  are  those  now  being 
made  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  on  the  improved  Kew  model,  is  quite  obvious. 

If  other  forms  of  instruments,  such  as  will  hereafter  be  alluded  to,  be 
used,  it  will  be  essential  that  a  sufficient  number  of  them  be  employed 
in  selected  localities  to  give  also  connected  sets  for  discussion. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  sun  and 
Venus,  I  may  mention  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  transit  of  1874  the  solar 
disc  would,  in  the  Kew  photoheliograph,  have  a  semi-diameter  of 
1965  8  thousandths  of  an  inch,  or  nearly  two  inches;  Venus  a  semi¬ 
diameter  of  63  '33  of  these  units  ;  and  the  parallax  of  Venus  referred  to 
the  sun  would  be  represented  by  47  '85  such  units,  the  maximum  possi¬ 
ble  displacement  being  95 ‘7  units  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

When  the  photographs  have  been  secured,  the  micrometric  measure¬ 
ments  which  will  have  to  be  performed  consist  in  the  determination  of 
the  sun’s  semi-diameter  in  units  of  the  scale  of  the  micrometer,  the 
angle  of  position  of  the  successive  situations  of  the  planet  on  the  disc, 
as  shown  on  the  series  of  photographs,  and  finally  the  distances  of  the 
centres  of  the  planet  and  the  sun.  These  data  determine  absolutely 
the  chord  along  which  the  transit  has  been  observed  to  within  0"T; 
and  an  error  of  1"  in  the  measurement  would  give  an  error  of  only 
0"'185  in  the  deduced  solar  parallax.  Moreover,  the  epoch  of  each 
photographic  record  is  determinable  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  the 
time  of  the  exposure  being  from  Vu  to  of  a  second,  or  even  less. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

Friday,  August  16. 

THE  ACTION  OF  SUNLIGHT  ON  COLOURED  AND 
COLOURLESS  GLASS. 

By  Thomas  Gattielh,  Boston. 

My  experiments  on  the  subject  named  above,  of  which  some  accounts 
have  appeared  in  American  and  European  scientific  journals,  cover  a 
period  of  nine  years,  and  embrace  some  eighty  different  kinds  of  glass 
of  English,  French,  Belgian,  German,  and  American  manufacture,  of 
rough  and  polished  plate,  crown  and  sheet  window  glass,  of  flint  and 
crown  optical  glass,  of  opal  and  ground  glass,  of  coloured  pot  metal, 
flashed  and  stained  glass  of  various  colours,  of  glass  ware  and  glass  in 
the  rough  metal.  They  were  carried  on  chiefly  upon  the  window-sills 
and  roof  of  my  house  in  Boston,  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  sun’s  rays  during  the  whole  or  greater  portion  of  every  day,  only 
being  protected  by  covers  in  the  event  of  snowstorms. 

The  usual  size  of  my  glass  plates  is  four  by  two  inches,  and  I  have 
several  hundred  specimens  showing  the  effect  of  sunlight  in  producing  a 
change  of  colour  by  exposure  from  one  day  in  summer  to  several  years. 

These  changes  in  the  colourless  glass  are  from  white  to  yellow,  from 
greenish  to  yellowish  green,  from  brownish  yellow  to  purple,  from 
greenish  white  to  bluish  white,  and  from  bluish  white  to  a  darker  blue. 
When  I  speak  of  the  colours  of  colourless  glass  I  mean  those  which 
are  seen  in  looking  through  the  edges  of  the  glass  ;  they  are  not  noticed 
in  looking  at  the  surface  in  our  windows  unless  a  white  curtain 
furnishes  a  contrasting  background. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  these  various  glasses  before  exposure 
can  be  submitted  to  great  heat  in  a  glass-stainer’s  kiln  without  any 
change,  all  the  exposed  and  changed  specimens  can  be  restored  to  their 
original  colour  by  being  placed  in  the  kiln  during  a  single  fire.  A 
second  exposure  to  sunlight  will  reproduce  the  same  yellow  and  purple 
colours  as  before,  and  this  process  of  colouration  by  light  and  de¬ 
colouration  by  heat  can  be  carried  on  indefinitely. 

In  speaking  of  my  experiments  on  coloured  glass,  I  should  say  that 
some  specimens  called  pot  metal,  because  coloured  in  the  pot,  are 
coloured  throughout  the  body  of  the  glass ;  whereas  in  the  flashed, 
stained,  and  enamel  specimens  the  colours  are  upon  the  surface  only. 

In  my  first  experiments  of  a  few  months  I  found  only  a  slight  change 
in  a  specimen  of  purple  pot-metal.  A  subsequent  one  continued  for  five 
years  with  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  purple  glass  produced  no  change  in 
any  pot-metal  except  purple.  A  change  was  observed  in  some  of  the 
colourless  body  of  some  of  the  flashed  and  stained  specimens.  A 
yellowish  or  purplish  colour  was  produced  when  the  colourless  body 
was  uppermost,  and  also  when  the  coloured  surface  met  the  sun’s  rays 
and  transmitted  them  at  different  degrees  to  the  colourless  body 
beneath.  During  the  last  year  I  commenced  an  experiment  with  pot- 
metals,  not  of  the  primary  colours,  but  of  the  intermediate  ones  which 
most  nearly  approached  those  produced  in  colourless  glass  by  sunlight 
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exposure.  In  every  specimen  of  the  brownish,  yellowish,  and  rose  or 
purple  colours  thus  exposed  I  was  quite  astonished  to  observe  the 
change  in  the  colour  or  shade  in  a  short  time.  Iu  some  instances  a  few 
days  of  exposure  in  the  month  of  June  of  the  present  year  sufficed  to 
show  the  commencement  of  the  sun’s  influence.  Those  changes  were 
from  a  coffee  colour  to  a  rose  ;  from  amber,  yellowish,  brownish,  and 
purple  to  darker  shades  of  the  same  colours. 

Inasmuch  as  this  class  of  pot-metal  was  used  in  the  painted  windows 
of  past  ages,  and  as  I  have  shown  how  flashed  and  stained  colours  are 
subject  to  change  in  the  colourless  body  of  the  glass,  may  not  this  series 
of  experiments  go  far  to  solve  some  interesting  questions  regarding  the 
alleged  superiority  of  the  old  cathedral  window  glass?  The  fact  of 
colouration  or  change  of  colour  or  shade  by  sunlight  being  so,  must  we 
not  transfer  some  of  our  praise  for  the  old  artists  in  glass  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  pencil  of  the  brightest  luminary  of  the  heavens,  which  during  the 
centuries  has  noiselessly  but  unceasingly  been  at  work,  deepening 
and  mellowing  the  glass  of  all  the  windows  of  the  venerable  cathedrals 
of  the  world?  We  do  not  see  to  day  the  glass  as  it  comes  from  the 
artist’s  studio  or  the  glass  factory.  The  dust  of  ages  has  accumulated 
upon  its  surface ;  the  corroding  tooth  of  time  has  eaten  into  it ;  but  how 
often  has  the  wonderful  alchemy  of  the  sunlight  done  more  in  painting 
beneath  the  surface  and  changing  the  shade  of  colour  of  the  entire  body 
of  the  glass  !  What  this  wonderful  alchemy,  and  what  are  the  methods 
of  its  operation,  are  questions  on  which  various  opinions  may  be  given, 
but  which  only  a  careful  consideration  and  comparison  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  and  theories  of  many  different  scientific  men  can  accurately 
describe.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  some 
to  arsenic,  some  to  sulphur  in  the  constituent  materials  of  the  glass. 
Some  think  oxide  of  manganese,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  used  as  a 
decolouriser,  to  be  the  great  colourist  iu  this  matter.  I  think  myself 
that  in  many  coloured  and  colourless  glasses  it  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  facts  produced  ;  but  in  some  experiments  made  with  glasses 
containing  no  manganese  decided  changes  of  colour,  from  greenish  to 
yellowish,  have  been  produced.  Perhaps  the  question  cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  solved  until  some  glass  manufacturer  shall  make  with  great  care 
and  for'  this  special  purpose  a  series  of  specimens  of  colourless  and 
coloured  glass  which  shall  be  exposed  for  months  and  years'  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  sunlight,  knowing  the  exact  constituents  of  each  specimen. 
A  good  foundation  should  be  laid  for  a  thorough  scientific  investigation 
of  the  subject. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  results  of  my  first  experiments  made  in 
1863  there  has  been  quite  a  change  in  the  original  colour  of  some  of  the 
window  glass  made  in  Europe.  I  have  understood  that  many  of  the 
manufacturers  have  given  up  the  use  of  oxide  of  manganese  or  reduced 
the  quantity.  The  result  is  that  the  brownish  yellow  coloured  glass, 
which  used  to  change  to  a  purple  hue  in  a  year  or  less,  is  now  replaced 
by  a  light  bluish  green,  which  shows  little  or  no  change  after  years  of 
exposure.  It  will  be  a  practical  result  of  the  inquiries  suggested  above 
if  colourless  glass  of  all  kinds  shall  be  made  which  shall  not  change  in 
colour  by  sunlight  exposure  and  but  slightly  in  shade.  Especially  is  it 
important  to  photographei’s  in  any  operation  requiring  all  the  light 
which  they  can  obtain  not  to  have  glass  in  their  skylights  which  after 
a  few  months  or  years  of  exposure  shall  be  robbed  of  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  power  to  transmit  the  chemical  or  actinic  rays  by  a  change 
to  a  yellow  or  purple  hue  which  in  time  might  cut  off  almost  as  much 
actinic  effect  as  if  it  were  ground  or  covered  with  enamel  on  one  of  its 
surfaces.  I  have  made  some  photographic  experiments  to  show  this 
deteriorating  effect  by  exposing  sensitive  paper  under  glasses  of  ordi¬ 
nary  colour  and  those  of  the  same  kind  changed  by  sunlight  and  witness¬ 
ing  the  very  perceptible  different  shades  of  darkening  produced. 

The  action  of  sunlight  to  which  my  essay  alludes  must  not  be 
confounded  with  mist  or  stain  occasioned  by  exposure  to  atmospheric 
influences.  These  occasion  sometimes  a  roughening  and  sometimes  an 
irridescence  upon  the  surface,  while  sunlight,  which  has  no  disintegra¬ 
ting  effect  on  the  outside  extends  throughout  the  body  of  the  glass. 

I  offer  my  humble  essay,  prepared  within  a  few  days  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  my  friend  M.  Bontemps,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  gain  new  light 
on  the  causes  of  this  interesting  action  of  the  chemical  rays  of  the 
sun.  I  am  quite  desirous  also  to  obtain,  if  possible,  specimens  of  the 
old  cathedral  glass  of  various  countries,  showing  the  edges  which  were 
protected  with  lead  and  cement.  It  threw  new  light  on  my  experi¬ 
ments  in  coloured  glass  when  I  discovered  that  the  removal  of  the 
putty  from  the  glass  of  the  old  windows  would  show  the  original  colour 
before  exposure  on  the  narrow  edges  thus  shielded  from  the  sun’s  rays. 
A  similar  removal  of  the  protecting  ledge  in  any  venerable  cathedral 
windows  will  show  if  any  change  in  colour  has  been  effected  by  their 
long  sunlight  exposure  of  centuries.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  some 
such  examinations  of  old  coloured  glass  in  England  and  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent  before  I  return  to  my  native  home. 

I  might  refer  to  many  other  points  in  connection  with  my  subject, 
but  my  time  and  the  proprieties  of  this  occasion  will  not  permit ;  and  I 
hasten,  therefore,  to  show  the  result  of  my  experiments  which  I  brought 
from  my  home,  which  illustrates  the  interesting  action  of  the  chemical 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  Gaffield  exhibited  a  great  variety  of  specimens  showing  the  dis¬ 
colouration  referred  to  in  his  paper. 


M.  Bontemps  said  that  his  attention  had  been  first  directed  to  the 
change  produced  in  glass  by  M.  Fresnel,  for  whom  he  prepared  some 
glass  for  a  lighthouse.  The  glass  first  made  by  him  for  that  purpose 
contained  manganese;  but  as  it  became  so  much  discoloured  he  discon¬ 
tinued  the  use  of  the  manganese  for  that  purpose.  He  had  not  found 
that  glass  containing  lead  changed  colour. 

Mr.  Wenham  stated  that  peroxide  of  manganese  was  not  used  for  the 
purpose  of  neutralising  any  green  colour  caused  by  the  presence  of  iron 
in  the  materials,  the  excess  of  which  could  easily  be  avoided,  but  solely 
on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  parted  with  oxygen,  which,  of 
course,  consumed  any  impurities  of  an  organic  character,  or  auy  oxidised 
opaque  metallic  particles.  In  the  ordinary  window  glasses  of  commerce 
the  presence  of  the  manganese  was  considered  as  the  only  cause  of  colour 
arising  from  the  action  of  light,  the  intensity  increasing  with  these  from 
a  light  buff  to  a  purple.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  who  had  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  sheet  glass  for  photographic  rooms 
were  careful  to  avoid  the  presence  of  manganese  in  even  a  very  minute 
quantity,  as  glass  stained  with  manganese  to  a  scarcely  perceptible  degree 
stopped  the  passage  of  a  large  portion  of  actinic  rays.  If  a  “  found”  of 
glass  happened  to  be  discoloured  by  the  presence  of  carbonaceous  par¬ 
ticles,  which  would  give  it  a  brown  tinge,  the  addition  of  nitre  imme¬ 
diately  effected  a  cure ;  and,  in  fact,  if  the  fused  glass  were  as  black  as 
ink  from  this  cause,  it  immediately  became  clear  from  the  consumption 
of  the  carbon  which  was  discharged  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 
Whether  the  colour  produced  in  glass  by  the  action  of  solar  rays  was  to 
be  attributed  to  oxygenation  he  could  not  say ;  but  it  was  a  curious  and 
novel  fact  in  those  experiments  that,  by  again  firing  the  glass,  it  should 
become  as  colourless  as  at  first. 

Mr.  De  la  Hue  said  that  the  nature  of  the  action  of  light  upon  some 
of  the  constituents  of  the  glass  appeared  to  be  oue  of  disintegration  and 
decomposition,  as  the  glass  appeared  to  become  in  all  cases  more 
coloured  ;  there  was,  he  supposed,  never  any  bleaching  action.  M.  de 
Fonville  had  just  suggested  to  him  that  this  action  of  light  upon  glass 
might,  in  future  experiments,  be  accelerated  by  means  of  a  lens. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO 
DIFFRACTION  GRATINGS. 

By  The  Hon.  J.  W.  Strutt. 

[Abstract.] 

The  great  interest  attached  to  the  beautiful  phenomena  discovered  by 
Fraunhofer,  which  present  themselves  when  a  beam  of  light  falls  on  a 
surface  ruled  with  a  number  of  parallel  equidistant  lines,  and  their 
importance  in  explaining  important  points  in  connection  with  the  wave 
theory,  give  the  subject  of  diffraction  gratings  especial  importance. 
The  necessarily  high  cost  of  Nobert’s  lines — one  of  the  examples  copied, 
containing  6,000  lines,  having  cost  £20 — has  rendered  some  method  of 
more  economical  production,  in  which  no  degree  of  accuracy  is  sacrificed, 
a  point  of  great  interest,  and  this  method  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Strutt 
in  photography. 

A  preliminary  paper  on  the  subject  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  June  last,  and  the  present  paper  was  intended  to  detail  more  fully  the 
results  of  further  experiment.  Nobert’s  lines  ruled  with  a  diamond 
point  upon  glass  are  separated  by  intervals  not  greater  than  ono 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and  Mr.  Strutt’s  method  consisted  in  using 
these  plates  a3  cliches  and  copying  them  by  photography  on  dry  plates. 
The  method  he  observes  is  very  simple.  A  dry  plate  prepared  by  any 
process  on  a  flat  surface  of  glass  or  other  transparent  material  not 
affected  by  the  solutions  employed  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
ruled  surface  of  the  gratings  in  a  printing-frame  and  exposed  to  light. 
At  first  the  image  of  the  sun  in  a  lens  of  short  focus  placed  in  the  shutter 
of  a  darkened  room  was  exclusively  used,  but  so  small  a  source  of  light 
was  not  found  necessary.  The  light  from  the  clouds  or  sky  reflected  by 
a  mirror  through  a  hole  several  inches  in  aperture  would  be  sufficiently 
concentrated  if  this  frame  were  a  few  feet  distant ;  but  it  was  probable 
that  if  the  light  were  too  much  diffused  the  experiment  would  fail. 
Much  would  also  depend  on  the  perfection  of  contact  between  the  two 
surfaces — an  element  very  likely  to  vary. 

The  varying  quality  of  diffused  daylight,  and  the  difficulty  of  esti¬ 
mating  accurately  its  value,  induced  Mr.  Strutt  to  use  the  light  of  a 
moderator  lamp  with  the  globe,  removed  to  a  distance  of  one  or  two  feet 
from  the  printing-frame.  With  such  a  light  it  was  easy  to  estimate  the 
relative  exposure  required,  and  the  work  could  be  effected  at  any  time. 
The  process  he  had  recently  used  was  the  tannin  process ;  the  plates 
received  a  preliminary  coating  of  dilute  albumen,  and  he  used  Mawson’s 
collodion  excited  in  an  ordinary  silver  bath,  soaked  in  distilled  water, 
rinsed,  and  coated  with  a  fifteen-grain  tannin  solution. 

At  a  distance  of  one  foot  from  the  lamp  the  exposure  was  four  or  five 
minutes.  The  developer  was  pyrogallic  acid  containing  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  acetic  or  citric  acid,  not  pushing  the  development  too  far — a 
mistake  easily  made  by  those  accustomed  to  negative  development. 
Any  trace  of  fog  is  to  be  especially  avoided,  and,  if  present,  it  should 
be  removed  by  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  applied  to  the 
film  before  fixing.  The  film  should  be  carefully  watched  in  such  case 
to  avoid  converting  too  much  of  the  deposit  into  iodide.  Either  bypo« 
sulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  avails  for  fixing. 
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The  defining  power  of  these  photographic  copies  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  being  not  inferior  to  the  originals  when  the  photographs  were 
on  worked  glass ;  if  taken  on  ordinary  patent  plate  it  was  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  telescope  would  reveal  the  imperfect  character  of  the 
surface.  Taking  everything  into  consideration  it  was  probable,  Mr. 
Strutt  thought,  that  photographic  gratings  would  supersede  prisms  for 
many  purposes,  though  certainly  not  for  all. 

— ♦ — 

Monday,  August  19, 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SALTS  OF  URANIUM  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley. 

The  great  advantage  of  obtaining  photographic  negatives  by  means  of 
a  sensitive  emulsion  in  lieu  of  using  the  collodion  and  bath  separately 
is  beginning  to  be  generally  recognised  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  advance  of  scientific  photography.  The  advantages  obtained  by 
this  method  of  working  are — firstly,  that  the  condition  of  one  substance 
alone,  viz. ,  the  sensitive  emulsion,  has  to  be  considered  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  a  greater  degree  of  sensitiveness  can  be  obtained  than  by  the 
bath  process. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  exalted  degree  of  sensitiveness  with  an 
emulsion  it  is  necessary,  after  the  formation  of  a  certain  amount  of 
bromide  of  silver,  to  saturate  the  emulsion  with  as  much  free  nitrate 
of  silver  as  it  will  hold  in  solution.  This  principle  has  been  recognised 
by  all  the  most  advanced  workers  since  I  first  drew  attention  to  such 
conditions  being  required  in  a  paper  read  before  the  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  in  June  of  last  year.  But  one  difficulty  opposed  itself 
to  the  obtaining  of  good  results  with  certainty — the  difficulty  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  lapsing  into  an  over¬ 
sensitive  state,  and  thus  causing  what  in  photographic  parlance  is 
called  “fog.” 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  have  the  power  of  producing 
a  sensitive  emulsion  that  shall  keep  for  months  in  perfect  working  order, 
by  adding  something  to  the  emulsion  that  shall  exercise  a  controlling 
power  over  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  was  the  problem  which  I  set 
myself  to  work  out,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  achieve 
a  complete  success. 

I  had  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of  the  nitrates  of 
silver  and  uranium  in  solution  would  retain  for  years  their  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  light  without  their  good  qualities  being  in  any  way  impaired ; 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  addition  of  the  nitrate  of  another  metal 
to  that  of  silver  in  the  sensitive  bromised  emulsion  would  give  us  the 
power  which  we  wanted  of  being  able  to  keep  a  large  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver  from  the  decomposition  which  apparently  resulted  in  fog. 

In  order  to  make  an  emulsion  collodion  which  shall  have  an  exalted 
sensitiveness,  and  which  shall  retain  all  its  excellencies  unimpaired  for 
months,  I,  after  forming  therein  a  certain  amount  of  bromide  of  silver, 
add  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  uranium  together  to  the  emulsion,  in 
certain  definite  proportions.  The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  highly- 
sensitive  mixture  in  which  no  change  whatever  occurs  for  a  period  of 
certainly  three  months,  and  this  result  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
means  other,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  than  by  the  addition  of  the  nitrate 
of  another  metal.  I  have  tried  various  other  nitrates  with  perfect 
success,  but  have  selected  and  recommended  the  nitrate  of  uranium  as 
having,  on  the  whole,  greater  advantages  than  any  other  nitrate  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

This  sensitive  emulsion  is  also  of  very  great  value  for  the  preparation 
of  sensitive  photographic  films  to  be  used  in  a  dry  state.  These  films, 
prepared  with  a  collodion  containing  bromide  and  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver — the  latter  being  controlled  by  the  presence  of  nitrate  of 
uranium — can  now  be  prepared  with  certainty  to  have  a  sensitiveness 
equal  to  the  best  wet  collodion  sensitised  in  a  bath ;  and  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  uranium  gives  them  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  retain¬ 
ing  their  exquisite  sensitiveness  unimpaired  for  any  reasonable  time  ; 
and  they  will  bear  after  light  has  impressed  a  picture  upon  them  the 
delay  of  months  previous  to  the  development  of  the  invisible  impression. 

It  is  with  the  special  object  of  pointing  out  to  you  how  important  to 
the  cause  of  science  in  distant  lands  such  photographic  dry  plates  may 
become  that  I  have  introduced  the  subject  to  your  notice,  as  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  if  naturalists,  geologists,  and  botanists  in  distant  lands 
can  secure  records  from  day  to  day  on  sensitive  photographic  plates 
which  need  not  be  developed  till  they  return  from  their  expedition,  a 
new  power  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  scientific  travellers  of  which 
I  think  they  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

I  am  enabled  to  speak  with  great  confidence  on  this  point,  having 
myself  exposed  some  of  these  sensitive  dry  films  in  the  beginning  of 
May  of  this  year,  and  which  have  only  now  (the  middle  of  August) 
had  the  latent  image  developed,  and  that  without  any  deterioration 
whatever. 

As,  moreover,  dry  films  prepared  according  to  the  manner  I  have 
indicated  appear  to  be  entirely  unaffected  by  great  heat,  they  will  be  of 
value  in  explorations  in  tropical  countries  where  any  other  known 
method  of  photography  would  be  a  great  difficulty,  if  not  a  real 
impossibility. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  (by  whom  Colonel  Wortley’s  paper  was  read)  said 
that  the  phraseology  employed  by  the  gallant  gentleman  might  lead  to 


the  belief  that  he  ignored  the  fact  that  dry  plates  had  for  several  years 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  photographic  public  which  would  keep  for 
a  long  period  of  time  both  before  and  after  exposure.  He  (the  speaker) 
had  only  had  the  previous  morning  the  pleasure  of  examining  a  large 
collection  of  views  taken  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  plates  on  which  they 
were  taken  having  been  prepared  in  Liverpool  two  years  previous  to 
their  exposure  in  the  camera,  and  some  of  the  negatives  were  de¬ 
veloped  after  the  return  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  they  were  taken. 
What  Colonel  Wortley,  doubtless,  wished  to  convey,  in  addition  to 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  uranium  emulsion  plates  before  and 
after  exposure,  was  the  further  advantage  of  a  very  great  degree  of 
sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Forbes  :  How  long  will  Colonel  Wortley’s  plates  keep  good  ? 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  he  had  kept  some  for  several  months,  but  he 
was  aware  of  their  haying  been  kept  much  longer  than  he  had  himsself 
kept  them. 

Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  (president  of  the  section)  inquired  if  they 
were  as  sensitive  as  wet  plates. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  the  editors  of  two  London  photographic 
journals  had  been  present  at  a  very  carefully-conducted  trial  in  which 
that  point  was  sought  to  be  determined,  and  they  had  publicly  reported 
that,  on  that  occasion,  the  dry  emulsion  plates  were  as  sensitive  as 
plates  prepared  by  the  wet  process. 

Mr.  De  la  Rue  observed  that  he  had  received  some  plates  from 
Colonel  Wortley  for  trial  in  the  Kew  photoheliograph.  At  present 
solar  photographs  were  being  taken  by  the  wet  process  practically 
instantaneous,  and  he  had  been  desirous  of  seeing  how  dry  plates 
would  answer  instead.  To  this  end  he  had  exposed  some  of  Colonel 
Wortley’s  plates,  treating  them,  in  respect  of  exposure,  as  their  own 
wet  plates.  He  had  sent  the  plates  to  Colonel  Wortley  to  be  developed, 
but  as  he  had  not  heard  again  from  that  gentleman  he  concluded  that  the 
plates  did  not  turn  out  well.  He  had  also  tried  some  collodio-albumen 
plates  prepared  by  Mr.  Mudd’s  process ;  but,  after  giving  an  exposure 
thirty  times  as  long  as  wet  collodion,  they  were  found  not  to  answer. 
His  object  in  making  this  trial  was  to  see  how  dry  plates  would  suit  in 
the  approaching  transit  of  Venus. 

Professor  Zenger,  of  Prague,  suggested  the  addition  of  saccharine 
matter  to  preserved  plates  with  a  view  to  their  being  rendered  more 
sensitive. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  this  had  long  been  done,  but  it  was  attended 
with  disadvantages. 

— * — 

SOIREES. 

The  sohAes,  of  which  there  were  two  as  usual,  possessed  but  a  minor 
degree  of  interest  to  photographers,  although  there  were  many  features 
of  an  attractive  kind  for  the  public  in  general.  Of  the  photographs 
exhibited  by  local  artists  we  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  except  a  few  by 
Messrs.  Heunah  and  Kent,  and  by  Mr.  Mayall—-  the  last-named  gentle¬ 
man  showing,  for  the  most  part,  specimens  of  large  portraits  finished 
by  the  Vander  Weyde  process.  Mi’.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  large  collection  of  his  most  recently-executed  photographs  on 
enamels.  These  attracted  much  attention  and  elicited  flattering  com¬ 
ments.  The  collection  of  microscopes  was  unusually  large,  among  those 
exhibiting  in  this  department  being  Messrs.  Ross  and  Co.,  Horne  and 
Thornthwaite,  Murray  and  Heath,  How,  Wheeler,  Swift,  and  some 
other  makers.  The  professional  display  was  largely  supplemented  by 
private  gentlemen  connected  with  Brighton  and  the  neighbourhood. 


The  Theory  of  the  Round-Front  Camera  and  Curved  Slider 

Fully  Discussed. — The  Rapid  Bromo-Albumen  Damp  Process. 
I  hope  my  old  antagonist,  Mr.  Baynham  Jones,  does  not  think  me 
guilty  of  any  want  of  politeness  in  not  having  before  this  replied  to  his 
letter  at  page  345  respecting  the  camera  with  the  curved  slider  and 
round  front.  I  have  only  deferred  replying  to  that  letter  for  a  time 
b.ecause  my  experiments  with  the  damp  bromo-albumen  process  were 
just  then  occupying  my  whole  attention.  Let  us  now  discuss  this  new 
form  of  camera,  for  the  subject  is  really  very  important  to  every  land¬ 
scape  photographer.  If  the  curved  front  and  slider  are  better  than  the 
swing  back,  or  than  a  swing  front  with  a  flat  slider,  then  let  the  plan 
be  adopted  and  the  other  plans  given  up.  But,  be  it  understood,  I  am 
not  now  speaking  of  the  swing  back  as  used  in  the  portrait  studio,  but 
as  used  in  landscape  photography  only. 

Everyone  of  us  knows  that  if  we  put  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass 
out  of  the  vertical,  the  perpendicular  lines  of  architecture  will  converge 
either  towards  a  point  in  the  zenith  or  towards  a  point  in  the  nadir, 
according  as  the  camera  is  tilted  upwards  or  downwards,  and  this  kind 
of  distortion,  which  will  occur  with  any  lens,  is  the  very  worst  of  all. 
It  is  never  seen  in  works  of  art  or  in  architectural  drawings,  and  is 
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quite  special  to  photographs,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  got  rid  of  at 
any  cost.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  no  photograph  ought  ever  to  appear 
on  the  walls  of  an  exhibition  room  in  which  this  hideous  defect  occurs. 
But  if  the  camera  is  to  be  always  horizontal,  and  the  lens  to  occupy 
rigidly  the  centre  of  the  camera  front,  the  horizontal  line  will  always 
be  across  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and  it  will  often  be  impossible  to 
include  the  top  of  a  lofty  object,  or,  if  the  view  be  taken  from  a  height, 
the  base  of  a  lofty  object  where  it  meets  the  ground.  In  the  former 
case  we  shall  have  too  much  foreground  and  too  little  sky  in  our  view, 
and  in  the  latter  case  too  little  foreground  and  too  much  sky. 

The  common  way  of  meeting  the  above  difficulty  is  to  raise  or  lower 
the  flat  slider  which  carries  the  lens,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  But  this  is  open  to  the  following  serious  objection  : — The 
lens  always  covers  a  circle  of  light  having  a  certain  diameter,  which 
depends  tipon  the  mounting,  the  position  of  the  stop,  &c.  Now  if  the 
diagonal  of  the  picture  be  only  just  equal  to  this  diameter — that  is  to 
say,  if  the  picture  include  the  full  width  of  angle  which  the  lens  will 
cover — raising  or  lowering  the  flat  slider  which  carries  the  lens  will  have 
the  effect  of  cutting  off  either  the  upper  or  lower  corners  of  the  picture. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  allowable  in  this  case  so  to  alter  the  state  of  things 
as  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  may  point  anywhere  except  to  the  exact 
centre  of  the  picture.  For  instance,  if  the  lens  cover  a  circular  field  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  we  cut  out  of  that  circle  a  picture  seven  inches 
square,  or  eight  inches  by  six  inches,  then  raising  or  lowering  the  slider  in 
front  will  cut  off  either  top  or  bottom  corners  of  the  picture.  The  simple 
plan  of  the  flat  slider  must  therefore  be  abandoned,  and  we  must  adopt 
some  new  plan  in  which  the  following  two  conditions  are  rigorously 
observed,  viz.,  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass  must  be  vertical,  and  the 
axis  of  the  lens  must  meet  it  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  leads 
us  to  infer  that,  as  he  is  satisfied  with  the  flat  slider,  he  must  either  be 
content  to  have  the  corners  of  his  negatives  rounded  off,  or  else  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  a  limited  range  of  subjects  in  which  a  comparatively 
narrow  angle  of  view  is  included.  But  if  he  be  content  with  this,  other 
photographers  are  not ;  and  I  believe  that  if  he  were  to  try  to  all  eternity 
to  make  them  so  they  would  never  become  his  disciples. 

The  above  two  conditions  can  only  be  satisfied  by  one  of  the  three 
following  methods,  viz.,  the  swing  back  and  tilting  the  camera  ;  the 
swing  front  and  flat  slider,  the  camera  remaining  horizontal  and  the 
ground  glass  vertical ;  or  the  round  front  and  curved  slider,  the  camera 
still  remaining  level  and  the  ground  glass  vertical.  Which,  then,  of 
these  three  methods  is  the  simplest  and  best? 

A  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  all  three  methods  lead  to 
exactly  the  same  result  so  far  as  the  image  is  concerned,  and  that  the 
definition  in  every  part  of  the  picture  will  be  precisely  the  same  in  all 
cases.  The  question,  therefore,  between  the  three  different  methods  is 
not  one  of  optics,  but  simply  one  of  convenience  and  mechanical  sim¬ 
plicity,  for  in  all  three  cases  the  ground  glass  is  in  a  vertical  plane  ;  the 
axis  of  the  lens  meets  it  in  the  centre,  and  is  inclined  to  it  at  precisely 
the  same  angle. 

If  we  can  do  what  we  require  by  one  simple  movement  of  the  slider, 
the  camera  remaining  level  upon  its  tripod,  and  without  any  complicated 
arrangements  at  the  back  for  swinging  the  ground  glass  and  dark  slide, 
that  plan  will  surely  be  the  best.  It  is  proved,  therefore,  to  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  curved  front  and  curved  slider,  which  effect  this  by 
one  simple  movement,  is  the  best  of  the  three  methods,  and  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  preference  to  the  Other  two. 

But  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  asserts  most  confidently  that  this  plan  pro¬ 
duces  distortion  of  the  image,  and  he  cites  an  experiment  which  he  has 
made,  to  the  effect  that  holding  a  convex  lens  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  and  turning  it  into  various  positions  upon  its  axis  produces  dis. 
tortion.  I  beg  leave  to  deny  both  his  fact  and  the  conclusion  which  he 
draws  from  it.  Take  any  lens,  or  combination  of  lenses  whatever, 
which  does  not  produce  a  distorted  image  when  its  axis  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  that  image,  and  I  assert  that  it  will  not  produce  a  dis¬ 
torted  image  when  you  turn  its  axis  into  any  other  position.  For 
instance,  you  may  turn  a  doublet  into  any  position  you  choose  with 
respect  to  the  ground  glass,  and  you  will  never  be  able  to  make  a  straight 
line  become  a  curved  one.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  a  small  convex 
lens  without  a  stop.  You  may  turn  it  about  between  your  finger  and 
thumb  as  much  as  you  like,  but  you  will  never  be  able  to  make  it  give 
curvature  to  a  line  which  should  be  straight,  any  more  than  you  could 
make  a  pinhole,  without  a  lens,  give  curvature  to  the  straight  lines  of 
an  architectural  subject.  As  for  a  large  convex  lens  without  a  stop, 
such  as  Mr.  Jones  probably  made  use  of,  such  a  lens  is  never  employed 
in  photography,  aud  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  by  holding  it  in 


different  positions  before  a  candle  and  receiving  the  image  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper  you  may  make  all  kinds  of  curious-shaped  comets  and  other 
figures  ;  but  experiments  of  this  kind  are  quite  foreign  to  the  question 
and  prove  nothing,  the  distortion  proceeding  from  the  excessive  amount 
of  aberration  in  the  pencils — an  excess  which  is  a  million  times  greater 
than  ever  occurs  in  any  photographic  lens  whatever,  no  matter  how 
bad. 

I  was  sorry  when,  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  impeded  the 
introduction  of  a  very  useful  improvement  in  the  construction  of  a 
camera,  which  I  freely  gave  to  the  public  when  I  might  have  patented 
it,  by  his  letters  to  the  Photographic  Journal,  which  were  allowed  to 
appear  without  any  editorial  comment.  Every  well-informed  optician 
must  have  known  that  he  was  wrong;  but  it  is  only  under  pressure 
from  without  that  these  gentlemen  ever  introduce  a  new  thing.  They 
prefer  their  ordinary  routine  of  work,  which  gives  them  no  trouble,  aud 
to  continue  in  the  old  groove  as  long  as  they  can.  It  is  not  until  a 
demand  is  created  that  the  supply  is  made;  and  if  photographers 
themselves  (who  for  the  most  part  are  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance 
with  respect  to  optics  as  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  has  frankly  confessed 
himself  to  be)  are  convinced  by  this  kind  of  reasoning  that  an  inven¬ 
tion  is  worthless,  it  is  not  for  the  opticians  to  attempt  to  convince  them 
of  the  contrary.  A  new  thing  can  only  be  introduced  by  pressure  being 
put  upon  those  gentlemen  from  without. 

I  beg  leave  to  assert  positively,  in  reply  to  all  that  Mr.  Baynham  Jones 
has  said,  that  the  curved  front  and  slider  does  not  produce  the  slightest 
distortion  of  the  image,  and  that  the  vertical  lines  of  architecture  are 
just  as  straight  and  as  vertical  when  the  slider  is  raised  or  lowered  to 
its  extreme  position  as  when  the  lens  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
camera  front.  I  beg,  also,  that  no  one  will  rush  into  print  with  a  denial 
of  this  assertion,  or  with  a  contradiction  of  any  of  my  remarks  made  in 
this  article  without  first  reading  them  over  very  carefully,  and  until 
they  are  perfectly  understood,  because  I  am  writing  advisedly  and  after 
many  years’  study  of  these  subjects,  and  am  confident  in  my  own  mind 
of  the  truth  of  every  statement  now  made  that  bears  upon  this  matter. 

Nevertheless,  I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  for  the  frank  and 
manly  way  in  which  he  has  come  forward  to  state  his  convictions  and 
to  describe  his  experiments.  I  respect  a  man  who  does  this ;  and  if  we 
should  ever  meet  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  shake  him  by  the  hand  for  it. 
There  is  nothing  like  free  discussion,  provided  it  be  conducted  in  a 
gentlemanly  way  on  both  sides ;  and  whoever  suggests  any  novelty  in 
our  art  must  always  be  prepared  to  encounter  it  with  good  temper. 

One  of  these  new  cameras  is  now  being  made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Boss  and 
Co.,  of  Wigmore-street,  and  before  it  leaves  London  I  shall  beg  them 
to  let  our  Editors  see  it,  and  try  it  if  they  choose.  It  is  to  be  an  exact 
copy  of  a  model  which  I  had  made  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  which 
has  been  fairly  and  fully  tried,  and  answers  capitally.  Of  course 
in  extreme  cases,  when  an  enormous  angle  of  view  is  included  vertically, 
either  above  or  below  the  horizon,  a  very  small  stop  must  be  used;  but 
that  will  not  involve  any  distortion,  only  a  longer  exposure — an  evil 
which  may  now  be  more  easily  faced  since  our  plates  are  becoming 
every  day  more  sensitive  and  able  to  stand  longer  keeping,  both  in  the 
wet  and  dry  state. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Carheil,  the  seat  of  the  Baron 
de  Lamotte,  a  few  miles  from  Redon,  to  take  some  photographs  for  him. 
All  sorts  of  subjects  possible,  and  all  but  impossible,  were  required  to 
be  done.  I  had  to  take  some  views  of  the  building  from  near  and  dis¬ 
tant  points ;  interiors  of  some  of  the  apartments ;  tapestries  upon  the 
great  staircase ;  the  ceiling  of  the  same ;  the  painted  windows  of  a 
chapel ;  some  copies  of  paintings ;  some  groups  of  portraits ;  and,  lastly, 
a  baby’s  portrait!  Many  of  the  subjects  included  an  enormous  angle, 
both  vertically  and  horizontally.  I  did  all  that  was  required,  and  the 
other  day  sent  him  250  prints  from  the  negatives,  twenty-two  in  number, 
and  have  received  from  him  a  letter  expressing  his  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  result,  desperate  as  the  job  seemed  to  be  at  first.  The  copies 
of  pictures  were  taken  in  a  sliding-body  camera  of  the  common  con¬ 
struction;  but  all  the  other  subjects,  without  a  single  exception,  were 
taken  with  the  round-front  camera  now  at  Messrs.  Ross  and  Co.’s,  and 
and  which  is  serving  as  their  copy  for  the  new  one.  Not  a  single  one  of 
my  negatives  shows  the  slightest  distortion,  although  in  some  cases  the 
slider  was  raised  through  an  enormous  angle,  and  in  all  the  interiors 
the  largest  diaphragm  of  the  Ross  doublet  was  employed.  I  shall  send 
a  set  of  prints  from  these  negatives  to  Messrs.  Ross  this  week  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious.  Now,  here  is  a  fact  which  may  fairly  be  set 
against  Mr.  Baynham  Jones’s  statements  and  experiments,  and  I  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  serious  attention  of  all  makers  of  cameras. 
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There  is  now  only  one  question  in  Connection  with  this  subject  that 
remains  to  be  discussed.  A  round-front  camera  will  only  suit  one 
lehs^  iihiSss  prbvisidn  be  made  for  screwing  other  lenses  of  a  different 
focal  length  upon  a  box  attached  to  the  slider,  or  unless  it  have  a  slid¬ 
ing  body.  In  the  latter  case  what  will  be  the  effect  ?  for  when  the 
sliding  body  is  pulled  out  to  Suit  a  lens  of  longer  foclis  we  shall  not 

ave  its  axis  pointed  tbwatds  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass.  That, 

cwever,  will  not  signify,  because  we  are  now  using  a  lens  of  longer  focus 
with  the  same-sized  plate,  so  that  the  corners  of  the  picture  will  not  be 
cut  off.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  motion  of  the  slider  through  a 
very  small  space  will  now  make  a  great  change  in  the  position  of  the 
horizontal  line  of  the  picture. 

As  soon  as  my  kind  friends,  the  readers  of  these  letters,  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  soundness  of  my  logic  and  the  correctness  of  my  experi- 
ments,  let  them  send  their  present  cameras  to  the, old  curiosity  Shops;  dr 
hdVettise  theni  for  exohange  in  the  “Exchange  Column”  of  this  Journal, 
aild  put  the  screw  upon  their  favourite  optician  and  compel  him  to 
manufacture  for  them  a  camera  on  the  new  and  right  principle.  They 
will  be  delighted  with  it,  and  will  then  be  able  to  take  subjects  which 
they  have  hitherto  found  to  be  impracticable. 

I  see  from  Mr.  Noton’s  last  letter  that  he  has  mistaken  my  meaning 
respecting  my  rapid  wet  albumen  process.  The  result  depends  mainly 
on  the  use  of  albumen,  and  that  is  why  I  at  first  called  it  an  albumen 
process.  There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  collodion  may  be  alto¬ 
gether  dispensed  with,  but  as  I  am  quite  a  novice  in  the  lise  of  albumen 
alone  I  have  not  yet  gone  into  that  story;  If  Mr.  Noton  will  kindly 
give  me  some  hints  as  to  how  to  proceed  I  shall  be  very  grateful 
to  him  for  them.  My  idea  is;  simply  to  coat  the  plate  with  bromised 
albumen;  excite  it  in  a  strong  nitrate  bdth,  wash  off  the  free  nitrate, 
Eipply  some  glycerine,  and  use  the  plate  in  a  damp  state.  How  can 
these  manipulations  be  best  effected  ?  Will  he  kindly  suggest  the  way 
which  he  thinks  best?  There  are,  however,  no  other  objections  to  the 
use  of  collodion  than  the  smell  and  cost  of  the  materials  as  compared 
with  albumen,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  their  composition; 

Redon,  August  17,  1872;  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— * — 

SATURATION  OF  COLLODION  WITH  NITRATE  OF  SILVER 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  A  Lieutenant”  is  so  amusingly  hypercritical  that  one 
is  disposed  to  wonder  what  he  would  be  if  he  were  to  sign  himself  “  A 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  ” 

“  Absolute  alcohol”  and  “purest  ether”  are  terms  commonly  used  by 
photographers,  and  have  with  them  a  definite  meaning.  Nobody  would 
understand  by  my  use  of  them  anything  but  what  I  meant,  viz.,  an 
alcohol  with  an  inappreciable  quantity  of  water,  and  a  sulphuric  ether 
(the  only  kind  used  in  practice)  of  the  greatest  purity  obtained  com¬ 
mercially. 

As  “A  Lieutenant”  writes  of  “chemical  formulae,”  he  may  know 
that  neither  the  formula  alluded  to,  his  note,  nor  mine,  are  expressed 
in  chemical  terms.  When  a  chemist  wishes  to  make  a  statement  of  a 
chemical  combination,  he  does  so  in  precise  chemical  nomenclature ;  but 
when  a  photographer  makes  a  formula  for  the  use  of  photographers  he 
does  not  fix  on  proportions  which  in  practice  mean  nothing,  or  use  terms 
that  mean  anything. 

It  is  possible  that  if  I  saw  fit  to  parade  my  little  scientific  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  chemical  terms  I  might  impose  on  practical  photo¬ 
graphers  the  belief  that  I  was  as  profound  as  some  who  are  really  my 
masters;  but  writing  for  photographers,  who  are  in  general  sensible 
people  and  not  inclined  to  quibble  about  points  which  have  to  them  not 
the  least  importance,  I  prefer  to  write  as  a  photographer  and  drop  the 
“  British  Pharmacopoeia ”  and  “chemical”  nomenclature;  but  I  am 
certain  that  I  know  quite  as  much  of  what  “scientific  correctness”  is 
as  my  critic  does,  if  his  note  be  any  indication  of  his  own  exactitude. 

I  maintain  that  the  formula  in  dispute  is  practically  inexact  and 
“vague  and  indiscriminate,”  for  if  a  collodion  were  made  by  it  at  a 
temperature  of  60°  it  would  be  less  than  saturated  at  70°,  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  at  50°;  and  it  must  be  used  at  times  at  both  temperatures. 

I  do  not  touch  the  question  whether  the  collodion  will  hold  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrate  of  silver  stated ;  no  experiments  have  ever  been  recorded 
to  show  what  the  limit  would  be.  “  Scientific  correctness”  would  do 
well  to  determine  this  while  it  is  in  the  critical  vein. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
Rylstone,  Shanklin,  I.  W.,  August  19,  1872.  W.  J.  Stillman. 

— ♦ — 

STAINED  FILMS  VERSUS  RACKING. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen,-— Mr.  Cooper,  in  your  last  issue,  raises  a  question  of 
great  interest  to  all  dry-plate  workers. 


In  the  spring  of  this  year  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon  was  kind 
enough  to  bring  me  several  samples  of  dyes,  with  which  he  suggested  I 
should  experiment  on  the  staining  of  films,  with  a  view  of  obviating  the 
necessity  of  backing  dry  plates.  On  the  whole  I  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  obtained ;  but  was  less  satisfied  with  the  material  called 
“  aUririe,”  owing  to  the  rbtardilig  influence  it  appeared  to  have  on  thfe 
sensitiveness  of  the  films.  A  film  stained  with  auntie  has  Appeared 
me  to  lose  in  sensitiveness  much  more  than  a  film  stained  with  a  dye  of 
a  red  colour,  and  I  shall  propose  to  use  the  latter  colour  in  lieu  of  the 
orange  given  by  aurine  ;  but,  in  any  case,  there  appears  to  be  a  slight 
loss  of  sensitiveness  in  a  stained  film  over  the  same  film  unstained  and 
backed  in  the  ordinary  way.  On  the  whole  the  advantage  of  getting 
rid  of  the  abomination  of  backing  is  so  great  that  we  might  well  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  slight  loss  of  sensitiveness  to  obtain  the  counterbalancing 
advantages. 

One  thing  I  have  found  with  all  the  dyes  I  have  used,  and  which  I 
nfeed  hardly  say  is  mpst  important,  is  that  they  have  no  effect  on  the 
keeping  qualities  either  of  emulsions  or  plates.  I  kept  an  emulsidti 
dyed  with  a  red  dye  from  one  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  samples  for  upward^ 
of  six  weeks  without  its  having  any  influence  whatever  on  the  quality 
of  the  emulsion. 

As  Mr.  Cooper  has  so  prominently  called  attention  to  the  advantage 
of  working  with  stained  films,  instead  of  using  backing,  and  I  know 
that  it  had  already  met  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon,  I  have 
taken  measures  to  allow  stained  films  to  have  a  fair  trial  by  sending 
them  out  to  those  who  wish  to  use  them  in  preference  to  backed  plates. 
I  may  mention  that  in  using  a  stained  emulsion  wet  the  alkaline 
developer  does  not  clear  the  film  of  colour,  which  remains  red  even 
after  fixing.  This  red  colour  is,  however,  dissolved  in  a  moment  out  of 
the  film  by  pouring  on  it  a  little  methylated  alcohol,  which  can  be  used 
over  and  over  agdim  .. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  retarding  feffeci  of  the  dye  Oh  tiie  SensF 
tiveness  of  the  film  is  greater  on  wet  emulsion  films  than  on  dry  plates; 
and  it  therefore  appears  that  the  dyes  have  some  restraining  effeot  on 
the  development,  because  when  dry  plates  are  developed  according  to 
my  method  most  of  the  dye  comes  aWay  in  the  preliminary  alcohol, 
which  is  not  used  on  a  wet  film. 

I  thank  Mr.  Cooper  for  bearing  testimony  to  the  value  of  salicine  j 
it  is  a  charming  preservative;  as  sensitive  as  gum,  and  with  none  of  its 
drawbacks.  I  had  not  cared  to  bring  the  subject  prominently  forward 
myself,  as  I  do  not  care  to  expose  myself  to  the  discourtesy  of  having 
important  suggestions  spoken  of  as  useless  by  those  whose  ignorance 
does  not  enable  them  to  appreciate  their  value ;  and  though  a  writer 
may  not  be  able  to  impress  a  single  reader  with  his  own  views,  they 
obtain  a  fictitious  value  by  being  honoured  with  a  place  in  your 
columns,  and  thus  get  a  chance  of  retarding  the  progress  of  photo¬ 
graphic  science.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H,  Stuart  Wortley. 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  N.  IV.,  August  20,  1872. 

— + — 

THE  VANDER  WEYDE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  that  my  name  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Croughton  in  connection  with  a  process  of  finishing  backgrounds  in 
crayon,  and  I  presume  that  Mr.  Croughton’s  remarks  arose  in  consequence 
of  some  statements  made  by  me  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Vander  Weyde 
exhibited  his  specimens  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

I  should  not  like  it  to  be  understood  that  I  claim  the  invention  of 
the  method  of  producing  crayon  backgrounds,  nor  do  I  know  who  was 
the  originator.  What  I  do  know  is  that  in  1859  I  had  an  artist  named 
J  ones  in  my  employ,  who  constantly  used  common  pipeclay,  coloured 
crayons,  and  rosin  to  produce  effects  similar  to  those  in  Mr.  Vander 
Weyde’s  pictures;  and  some  of  them  done  at  that  time  I  have  still  in 
my  possession,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  person  interested.  I 
had  a  great  number  of  them,  printed  for  the  most  part  on  plain  paper; 
but  some  years  ago  I  tore  up  the  majority  of  them  on  account  of  the 
fading  of  the  water  colours  with  which  the  figures  were  finished,  and 
those  at  present  in  my  possession  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  had 
they  not  been  portraits  of  some  of  my  relatives.  That  Mr.  Jones 
produced  similar  work  for  other  photographers  I  have  no  doubt.  He 
left  Mr.  Roberts,  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  to  enter  my  establishment. 
If  further  evidence  in  support  of  the  facts  above  stated  be  required  it 
can  be  supplied  in  overwhelming  force. 

I  send  the  specimens  referred  to  for  your  inspection,  and  am — Yours, 
&c.,  A.  L.  Henderson. 

King  William  Street,  E.C.,  August  21,  1872. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — No  one  has  a  right  to  dictate  to  Mr.  Vander  Weyde 
how  he  should  dispose  of  his  process,  and  no  doubt  he  has  adopted  the 
course  he  thinks  will  pay  best ;  still,  the  policy  of  selling  exclusive 
rights  to  one  person  in  a  certain  district  precludes  the  use  of  the  process 
by  a  large  majority  who  may  not  have  had  the  means  or  the  opportunity 
to  secure  it.  If  the  person  who  has  purchased  sole  rights  for  a  given 
county  refuse  to  allow  any  other  artist  to  practise  it,  and  declines  from 
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itny  cause  whatever  to  produce  them  for  the  trade,  a  hardship  is  in¬ 
flicted  cn  many  who  may  be  as  well  or  better  qualified  to  produce  them, 
imd  equally  willing  to  pay.  Some  one  must  get  it  first,  and  a  monopoly 
is  created,  as  the  other  photographers  in  that  district  cannot  produce 
the  pictures  (by  Mr.  Vander  Weyde’s  process),  nor  can  they  get  them 
done  through  any  of  the  licensees  Unless  the  proprietor  of  a  “sole 
right  ”  consent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  must  be  prepared  to  find  ln’3 
patent  considerably  infringed,  or  a  colourable  imitation  of  it  extensively 
used,  as  also  the  validity  of  his  right  to  the  patent  disputed,  if  any  flaw 
Can  be  found  in  it,  as  he  has  not  given  a  chance  to  all  who  cared  to 
purchase  of  bird— only  the  man  with  plenty  of  spare  casli  being  able  to 
give  the  price  required.  In  some  cases  a  sole  right  has  been  sold  to  a 
person  before  any  of  the  other  artists  had  the  chance  of  purchasing  it  or 
not.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  sharp  one  who  seized  the  first  chance,  but 
the  disappointed  ones  must  feel  interested  in  overthrowing  the  patent 
(if  possible),  or  in  dispensing  with  the  exact  means  claimed  by  Mr. 
Vander  Weyde. 

Will  any  artists  who  see  The  British  Journal  of  Photography — 
and  no  doubt  there  are  many  who  read  it — kindly  state  whether  or  not 
crayon  or  pastels  in  combination  with  pumice  powder,  chalk,  or  other 
gritty  material  have  been  in  use  for  any  length  of  time,  and  if  so, 
whether  there  is  any  publication  of  this  as  a  means  of  getting  a  uniform 
stippled  effect  on  albumenised  or  other  paper  ?  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  such  is  the  case  ;  it  would,  in  any  event,  be  interesting  to  many  to 
have  this  point  settled  one  way  or  the  other. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  better  acquainted  with  law  than  myself  tell 
me  if  it  would  be  an  infringement  on  Mr.  Vander  Weyde’s  patent  if  I 
used  a  hard  white  or  grey  pastel  or  chalk,  with  another  softer  one, 
ground  to  powder  and  applied  as  directed  ?  I  do  not  think  the  use  of 
pastels  or  crayons  alone  can  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  patent,  yet 
I  should  be  using  crayon  with  a  “  gritty  material.” 

If  the  invention  be  really  original  and  new,  I  am  the  last  to  grudge 
Mr.  Vander  Weyde  his  reward — the  more  so  as  the  great  simplicity  of 
the  process  would  be  to  me  its  greatest  charm ;  but  I  feel  very  doubtful 
of  the  originality  of  the  process.  It  does  not  follow  because  more 
beautiful  results  are  shown  by  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  that  the  process  is 
new  or  the  patent  valid,  as  an  artist  who  paints  or  draws  one  class  of 
picture  only  may  excel  another  who  uses  exactly  the  same  materials. 

Trusting  that  this  subject  will  be  well  ventilated  in  your  columns. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  One  in  Doubt. 

Norwich,  August  20,  1872. 


COFFEE  AS  A  DEVELOPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— Some  time  ago  I  prepared  a  few  coffee  plates,  exposed, 
and  proceeded  to  develope  them.  I  took  a  plate,  soaked  it  with  water, 
then  poured  on  the  developer ;  but,  as  it  was  a  long  time  in  coming  out, 
1  took  another  plate,  placed  it  on  a  levelling  stand,  flowed  it  over  with 
water,  and  left  it  to  soak.  When  plate  No.  1  was  finished  I  turned  to 
plate  No.  2,  and,  to  my  surprise,  saw  that  it  was  partly  developed.  At 
first  I  was  rather  puzzled ;  but,  after  a  little  consideration,  I  thought  it 
must  be  owing  to  the  coffee,  and  that  suggested  the  idea  of  trying  coffee 
as  a  developer,  so  putting  it  to  the  test. 

Accordingly  I  poured  a  teacupful  of  boiling  water  on  about  lialf-an- 
ounce  of  coffee,  collodionised  a  plate,  sensitised  it  in  the  ordinary  bath, 
gave  ten  seconds’  exposure  with  the  lens  stopped  down  to  three-eighths 
of  an  inch,  and  applied  the  coffee,  which  developed  it  in  about  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  After  the  details  were  out  it  readily  intensified  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  silver  and  citric  acid  solution,  with  three  or  four 
drops  of  pyro.  solution.  The  collodion  had  been  mixed  about  twelve 
months. 

I  enclose  a  print  from  the  negative.  No  doubt  better  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  more  care  and  some  modification  in  the  developer ;  however, 
such  as  it  is,  it  has  been  obtained  with  coffee  pure  and  simple  by — 
Yours,  &c. ,  E.  Brew. 

Warrington,  August  20,  1873. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Corresvondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

*  To  Correspondents.— We  have  this  week  to  claim  the  indulgence  of 

*  several  correspondents,  whose  communications  we  have  only  received  just 
before  going  to  press,  owing  to  our  having  been  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  British  Association.  These  we  shall  attend  to  in  our  next  number. 

E.  B.— No. 

John  Reid.— Soehnee  varnish  is  doubtless  very  good;  we  do  not,  however,  use 
it,  preferring  usually  to  make  our  own. 

H.  Fairley.— No  violence  will  be  done  to  photographic  nomenclature  if  you 
advertise  your  views  as  having  been  taken  instantaneously. 

Subscriber. — The  negative  may  be  intensified  either  before  or  after  fixing. 
We  prefer  the  former,  although  we  sometimes  adopt  the  latter,  method. 


Geo.  B.  Brown. — Try  the  effect  of  immersing  the  negative  in  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  having  previously  cut  the  collodion  all  round  the  margin. 

Sorou. — The  picture  is  too  much  exposed  Instead  of  exposing  fur  eight 
seconds  try  the  effect  of  giving  it  only  two  seconds.  Collodion  positive* 
require  a  far  shorter  exposure  than  negatives. 

James  Bright.— We  do  not  know  how  ferrotype  plates  aro  made;  but  it  is 
probable  that  ordinary  tinned-iron  plates  would  answer  your  purpose  if  they 
were  properly  japanned.  Consult  a  japanner. 

Lux. — Acetate  of  lead  is  soluble  in  distilled  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid. 
Carbonate  of  soda  will  throw  down  a  white  precipitate ;  iodide  of  potassium 
a  yellow  one.  By  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  is  blackened. 

J.  B.  C. — Tbo  bath  is  contaminated  (with  organic  matter  Render  it  neutral 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  drop3  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
then  expose  it  to  the  sun’s  light  for  a  day  or  two.  After  that  treatment  it 
will  doubtless  work  well.  Of  course  the  strength  must  be  kept  up. 

Opticus. — 1.  The  focus  of  the  oblique  ray  is  longer  than  that  of  the  axial 
ray,  otherwise  how  could  flatness  of  field  bo  obtained  ?— 2.  The  meniscus 
form  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  plano-convex. — 3.  By  making  the 
radius  of  the  first  surface  nine  inches  instead  of  eleven  a  better  result  will 
be  obtained. 


K.  K.—  Make  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  pour  slowly  into  it  a 
strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  stirring  after  each  addition.  Continue 
doing  this  until  the  white  precipitate  at  first  thrown  down  is  all  dissolved. 
Liquid  prepared  in  this  manner  will  serve  for  silvering  any  article  of  brass, 
which  has  merely  to  be  made  clean  and  immersed  for  a  few  seconds. 

Alpha. — To  produce  “magic  photographs”  proceed  as  follows: — Print  th* 
pictures  on  albumenised  paper,  avoiding  printing  too  deeply.  Fix  (without 
toning)  in  plain  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  wash  thoroughly,  and  then 
immerse  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  till  the  image  dis¬ 
appears;  again  wash  and  dry.  The  picture  is  now  quite  invisible,  and 
will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  To  develope  the  image  instantaneously, 
have  a  piece  of  white  blotting-paper  which  has  previously  been  6teeped  in’ a 
saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  cf  soda  and  then  dried.  So  long  as  this 
paper  is  dry  the  invisible  picture  may  remain  in  contact  with  it  without  any 
effect  being  produced ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  blotting-paper  made  wet,  and  the 
paper  on  which  is  the  invisible  picture  pressed  in  contact  with  it,  than  the 
image  starts  into  existence  much  brighter  and  blacker  than  it  originally 
was.  Many  amusing  tricks  may  be  effected  by  “  magic  photography.” 

M.  del  Valle  (Girond). — 1.  If  the  lenses  are  of  the  same  focus,  and  aro  used 
with  stops  of  similar  size,  the  greater  diameter  of  one  of  the  lenses  will  not 
cause  it  to  have  any  superiority  over  the  other  in  respect  of  rapidity.  Thi* 
property  is  dependent  upon  the  ratio  that  exists  between  the  diaphragm  and 
the  focal  length  of  the  lenses,  not  upon  their  actual  diameters. — 2.  For 
bromised  collodion  let  the  bath  be  much  stronger  than  for  bromo-iodised 
collodion.  Use  a  bath  of  not  less  than  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  let  it 
be  acidulated  with  nitric  acid. — 3.  The  method  of  working  referred  to  is 
ingenious,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  that  by  the  graphogenic  apparatus.  We 
would  prefer  a  tent  to  either.— 4.  In  order  to  secure  the  prompt  and  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  this  Journal  the  better  plan  to  pursue  would  be  to  remit  the 
amount  of  the  subscription  and  postage — which  for  the  year  is  17s.  4d. 
sterling — direct  to  our  Publishing  Office,  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.  The  Journal  should  then  reach  our  correspondent  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  publication. 

Received. — G.  Watmough  "Webster,  F.C  S. 


£3T  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “THE  EDITORS”— Adver. 
isementa  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHER”— at  the  Offices,  2,  York* 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case  d° 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
deplume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

I  will  exchange  a  full-plate  camera  and  lens,  three  plate-holders,  one  dark  slide 
focussing  screen,  and  seven  diaphragms  complete,  in  good  working  order, 
cost  £13  10s.,  for  one  of  Ross’s  rapid  lenses,  No.  1a  C.D.V.,  with  camera 
and  everything  complete.  A  trial  with  each  proposed. — Address,  James 
Mitchell,  Roomfield  Lane,  Todmorden,  Yorkshire. 


Photographs  op  Popular  Pictures.— Mr.  S.  B.  Beal  has  enclosed 
some  specimens  of  photographs  taken  direct  from  the  eriginal  paintings. 
The  subjects  are  very  popular,  comprising  The  Chickens'  Sermon,  Hard 
Times,  Possession  is  Nine  Points  of  the  Law,  and  others.  The  difficulfy 
of  copying  photographs  from  oil  paintings  is  successfully  overcome. 
They  are  intended  for  scrap  books. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LENSES  FOR  MICROSCOPES  AND 

CAMERAS. 

Among  the  objects  possessing  a  special  degree  of  interest  for  the 
members  of  the  British  Association  were  a  series  of  microscopic 
object-glasses  publicly  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  the 
soirees  held  in  connection  with  the  recent  Brighton  meeting.  They 
are  of  an  entirely  novel  character  as  respects  their  optical  con¬ 
struction  ;  and  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  made  is  one  which 
opticians  have  wished  for  rather  than  expected  to  be  brought  to  a 
successful  practical  issue. 

The  name  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Wenham — who,  we  may  observe,  in 
passing,  now  superintends  the  production  of  optical  instruments  for 
the  firm  of  Ross  and  Co.,  Wigmore  Street— -has  for  many  years  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  improvement  of  the  microscope.  To 
him  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  binocular  arrange¬ 
ment  to  the  microscope,  which  is  now  held  in  the  highest  repute  by 
all  first-class  microscopists.  Having  effected  the  invention  of  the 
binocular  arrangement,  Mr.  Wenham  next  directed  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  object-glass  of  the  microscope.  An  object- 
glass  of  the  highest  quality  consists  of  three  lenses  or  combinations 
of  lenses  mounted  at  certain  distances  apart,  each  being  achromatic 
in  itself.  The  front  and  the  back  of  this  combined  group  has 
hitherto  been  made  of  three  elements,  and  the  difficulty  of  making 
a  cemented  triple  lens  may  be  partly  understood  when  we  say  that 
in  the  high  powers — those  above  a  twelfth  of  an  inch,  for  example — 
the  front  lens  is  scarcely  larger,  and  in  some  cases  rather  smaller, 
than  a  hole  made  in  a  piece  of  paper  by  pushing  a  pin  through  it. 
In  this  higher  class  of  lenses  one  the  size  of  a  pin  s  head  might  be 
considered  to  be  large  in  its  dimensions.  Mr.  Wenham  first  of  all 
attacked  the  front  glasses  of  the  combination,  and  by  abandoning 
two  elements  of  the  triplet  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  extreme  simplicity. 
The  corrections  of  the  aberrations  necessarily  residing  in  a  simple 
plano-convex  lens  were  effected  by  the  posterior  lenses  of  the  group. 
He  threw  all  the  power  into  the  anterior  lens,  leaving  for  the  others 
the  duty  of  correcting  its  aberrations. 

This  system  was  found  to  work  so  well  that  a  still  further  degree 
of  simplification  presented  itself  for  his  consideration. 

One  important  function  of  the  posterior  lens  of  the  objective  is  to 
flatten  the  field.  By  throwing  a  slight  extra  over-correction  into 
the  centre  of  the  group  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  possible  so  to 
simplify  the  arrangement  as  to  discard  two  of  the  elements  in  the 
posterior  lens.  Accordingly,  after  numerous  experiments  by  Mr. 
Wenham,  an  object-glass  is  now  being  manufactured  by  Ross  and 
Co.  which  is  considered  to  be  little  short  of  perfection  as  regards 
defining  and  penetrating  powers,  and  as  respects  simplicity  of 
construction  two  glasses  have  been  abandoned  from  both  the 
front  and  the  back  lenses ;  in  other  words,  the  front  is  a  single  plano¬ 
convex  lens,  and  the  back  is  a  single  double-convex  lens,  the 
aberrations  of  both  being  corrected  by  an  over-corrected  lens  in  the 
centre.  The  object-glasses  belonging,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to 
the  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  President  of  the  Royal  Microscopical 
Society,  are  well  known  as  models  of  excellence.  Since  shortly  after 
his  death  they  have  been  in  our  possession,  and  on  a  careful  trial 


of  his  one-fifth  against  the  first  one  constructed  by  Mr.  Wenham  on 
the  new  principle  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  latter  is  rather  the 
better  of  the  two,  notwithstanding  its  being  so  much  simpler  in  con. 
struction. 

When,  at  the  soiree  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  saw  the  Podura 
scale  under  a  “  fifteenth  ”  of  the  new  construction  as  we  had  never 
previously  seen  it,  the  thought  occurred  to  us  that  the  principle  of 
achromatising  here  adopted  might  certainly  be  applied  to  photographic 
lenses  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  microscope.  A  combination  of 
lenses,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  category  of  “portrait,”  “  doublet,’’ 
or  “rectilinear,”  has  its  elementary  parts  achromatised  each  in 
itself.  Now  we  do  not  quite  see  why  or  how  this  should  be  the  case. 
Why  should  not  a  combination  of  non-distorting  landscape  or  copy¬ 
ing  lenses  be  made  in  which,  like  the  latest  microscopic  objective,  one 
lens  shall  be  composed  of  only  one  piece  of  glass,  leaving  the 
observations  necessarily  attendant  upon  it  to  be  corrected  by  the 
second  lens  of  the  system  ?  This  ought  to  be  done ;  nay,  more,  we 
think  that  it  can  be  done.  On  this  point  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
by  actual  experiment. 

Several  years  since — about  the  time  that  Steinheil’s  periskop  was 
brought  out  by  Voigtlander — we  suggested  to  the  latter  gentleman 
the  propriety  of,  and  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  by,  achroma¬ 
tising  one  of  the  elements  in  his  combination,  so  as  to  bring  the 
visual  and  chemical  foci  into  coindence.  He  considered  the  idea  as 
being  at  least  worthy  of  a  trial,  but  press  of  other  business  prevented 
his  working  it  out  commercially.  We  have,  however,  meanwhile 
tried  the  experiment  as  thoroughly  as  we  could  with  such  lenses 
as  are  at  our  command,  and  find  that,  for  wide  angles  of  view 
at  any  rate,  a  doublet  may  be  made  that  will  be  composed  of  a  single 
meniscus  lens  at  one  end  of  the  tube  and  an  over-corrected  achromatic 
meniscus  at  the  other,  and  that  it  will  give  good  definition,  perfect  free¬ 
dom  from  distortion,  and  have  its  chemical  and  visual  foci  coincident. 
If  we  can  do  this  from  such  rough  and  ready  materials  as  are  presented 
to  our  hand  in  a  by  no  means  large  or  extensive  stock  of  lenses  pro¬ 
cured  for  experimental  purposes,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  our 
practical  scientific  opticians,  to  whom  the  alteration  of  the  surface  of 
a  lens  from  one  curve  to  another  is  merely  a  matter  of  easy  accom¬ 
plishment  ? 

A  quaint  description  of  lens  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  T. 
Goddard  was  described  by  us  in  the 
Almanac  for  1870.  In  the  state  in 
which  we  received  it  the  appearance  was 
that  of  a  very  thick  double  convex  lens, 
which  had  the  singular  property  of  trans¬ 
mitting  an  oblique  pencil  to  a  focus,  when 
that  pencil  was  incident  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion  upon  one  of  the  two  surfaces.  After 
removing  it  from  its  setting  we  found  the 
lens  to  be  composed  as  shown  in  the 
adjoining  diagram. 

This  lens,  it  will  be  seen,  is  composed  of  three  elements — a  crown 
and  flint  cemented  together,  and  a  crown  meniscus— all  being 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  As  will  be  evident  at  a  glance, 
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the  oblique  incident  ray  falls  upon  the  anterior  surface  in  a  way  that, 
to  an  optician,  would  be  considered  as  heterodox  in  the  extreme.  To 
prevent  such  a  loss  as  must  inevitably  ensue  by  such  an  incidence 
we  subsequently  separated  the  meniscus  from  the  cemented  pair 
and  placed  the  stop  between  them.  In  this  state  the  lens  is  one  of 
the  character  we  are  now  advocating,  viz.,  an  over-corrected  lens  at 
one  end  of  the  tube,  and  a  single  and,  therefore,  uncorrected  lens  at 
the  other. 

Lenses  having  a  very  wide  angle,  and  working  with  a  very  small 
stop,  need  not  have  any  chromatic  correction  in  any  of  their  compo¬ 
nents  ;  for,  if  the  curves  be  very  deep,  a  pair  of  single  meniscus 
lenses  will  transmit  a  ray  to  a  focus  which  must  be  correct — speaking 
practically  and  broadly — for  the  coincidence  of  both  visual  and 
actinic  foci.  This,  however,  can  only  be  done  when  a  small  aperture 
is  employed. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  Mr.  Wenham  and  other  of  our  opticians 
would  direct  their  attention  to  the  phase  of  photographic  optics 
above  hinted  at ;  for,  other  things  being  equal,  simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  provided  it  can  be  obtained  without 
any  loss  in  the  quality  of  the  picture. 


USE  AND  PREPARATION  OF  SEPIA  FOR  PIGMENT 
PRINTING. 

At  a  recent  seance  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M.  Jean- 
renaud  drew  attention  to  the  use  of  sepia  as  a  substitute  for  carbon 
in  gelatine  printing,  in  consequence  of  the  warm,  agreeable  tone  it 
imparts.  As  sepia  is  believed  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  permanent 
as  carbon,  its  general  use  would  be  an  improvement,  and  when  care¬ 
fully  prepared  it  is  of  a  rich  velvety  black.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  carbon  prints  usually  seen  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  photographs  in  silver,  owing  to  the  contrast  of  the  cold 
and  unpleasant  tones  of  the  former  with  the  warm,  bright  tint  of  the 
latter  class  of  print.  M.  Jeanrenaud  anew  directs  attention  to  the 
point,  and  repeats  much  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  sepia,  but 
gives  the  mode  of  preparing  the  colour,  so  that  it  can  be  used  with 
facility  and  advantage  for  carbon  work. 

Sepia,  as  our  readers  well  know,  is  the  colouring  matter  of  the  ink 
of  the  cuttle  fish.  This  fluid  is  contained  in  little  sacks  in  the  animal’s 
body,  and  these  with  their  contents  are  often  sold  simply  dried,  or 
dried  and  powdered.  In  any  case  the  impure  pigment  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  fit  for  use  by  the  following  treatment,  the  main  object  in  view 
being  the  removal  of  the  animal  membrane  mixed  up  with  the 
colour:— The  substance  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
mixture  then  diluted  with  water  and  worked  with  the  hands.  In 
this  way  the  membranous  envelopes  are  destroyed  and  the  pigments 
set  free.  The  latter  sinks  in  the  water,  but  the  broken-up  animal 
membranes  form  a  scum  which  is  easily  removed  by  decantation. 
The  pigment  is  then  washed  with  warm  water  by  decantation,  and 
drained  as  much  as  possible  from  moisture  and  dried. 

The  black  substance  is  thus  obtained  in  a  comparatively  pure 
state ;  but,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  it  must 
be  pulverised  with  great  care,  and  as  this  is  a  very  tedious  process  the 
commercial  sepia  is  often  contaminated  with  foreign  colouring  mat¬ 
ters,  which  have  been  added  to  facilitate  the  reduction  to  extremely 
fine  powder.  M.  Jeanrenaud,  however,  gives  a  plan  for  obtaining  a 
better  result  without  the  trouble  of  grinding.  In  a  small,  clean,  silver 
vessel  (one  of  polished  iron  would  no  doubt  answer  equally  well) 
place  one  part  of  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  dissolve  with  the  aid 
of  heat  in  a  little  water.  Then  stir  in  cautiously  the  dry  black 
substance  until  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  caustic  soda  or  potash 
has  been  added,  mix  well,  and  heat  until  the  desiccation  is  nearly 
complete.  Remove  from  the  fire,  and  after  a  few  minutes  add  a  little 
water.  An  ammoniacal  and  fishy  odour  is  now  observed,  and  the 
dried  ink  has  become  completely  soluble  in  the  excess  of  alkali ;  but 
it  is  insoluble  in  water  or  in  an  acid,  and  is,  therefore,  easily  pre¬ 
cipitated.  If  water  be  used  as  the  precipitant,  the  alkaline  liquid 
is  simply  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  in  vessels  of  suitable  size ; 
the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  colouring  matter  slowly 
settles  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  precipitate.  This  can  be  caught 


and  washed  on  a  filter  of  extremely  fine  calico,  and  the  moist  pre¬ 
cipitate  preserved  in  a  covered  vessel  for  subsequent  addition  to  the 
chromated  gelatine.  The  addition  of  a  little  carbolic  acid  to  the 
paste  would  probably  be  an  advantage. 

M.  Jeanrenaud  was  at  one  time  under  the  impression  that  the 
addition  of  this  paste  of  sepia  to  the  chromated  gelatine  is  not 
attended  with  any  disadvantage,  but  he  soon  found  that  sensitised 
gelatine  containing  this  pigment  quickly  became  insoluble  without 
exposure  to  light.  One  other  treatment  is,  in  consequence,  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  final  purification  of  the  sepia.  The  pigment  paste 
is  boiled  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
washed  by  decantation  with  warm  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and 
again  with  water.  We  should  scarcely  suppose  the  alcohol  is  worth 
much,  though  the  bichromate  of  potash  is  necessary.  The  well 
purified  and  washed  pigment  is  preserved  as  paste  and  used  for  the 
chromated  gelatine.  The  author  says : — “  This  mode  of  treatment 
has  produced  a  product  richly  coloured  and  possessing  the  inertia  of 
carbon  in  the  gelatino-chromate  preparations.”  Though  the  process 
is  somewhat  troublesome,  the  direction  indicated  by  M.  Jeanrenaud's 
work  is  well  worth  consideration,  as  improvement  is  very  desirable 
in  carbon  prints ;  and  though  we  may  not  place  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  sepia,  we  can  at  least  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
results  obtained  with  it  when  used  in  ordinary  pigment  printing. 


PRIZES  FOR  LARGE  PORTRAITS. 

With  a  generosity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  photography  Mr. 
Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  has  offered  prizes  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds  for  the  production 
of  portraits  of  a  large  size,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  effort  in  this 
direction. 

The  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Crawshay  are  as  follow  : — For  the  best 
three  portraits  direct  from  life,  size  of  picture  not  less  than  20  X  16, 
size  of  face  not  less  than  eight  inches,  .£50  ;  for  the  second  best,  £25. 
For  a  picture  not  less  than  15  X  12,  the  size  of  face  being  not  less 
than  five  and  a-lialf  inches,  £25  ;  the  second  best  commanding  a 
prize  of  .£12.  A  prize  of  £25  is  also  offered  for  the  best  enlarge¬ 
ments,  not  less  than  20  X  10  inches,  and  executed  by  any  process. 
The  competition  is  to  take  place  in  London  in  October  or  November 
next  year ;  hence  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  intending  competitors 
to  make  every  preparation. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  appliances  of  an  exceptionally 
expensive  character  would  be  required  to  enable  photographers  to 
compete  for  the  prizes  with  even  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  We 
have,  however,  a  word  or  two  of  comfort  for  those  who  might  be  apt  to 
be  discouraged  on  this  point.  The  production  of  a  portrait  of  large 
size,  while  requiring  more  skill  and  experience  than  that  of  smaller 
dimensions,  is  by  no  means  the  difficult  feat  that  some  imagine  it  to 
be.  Concerning  the  mere  manipulation,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  careful 
and  painstaking  operator  will,  after  a  little  practice,  coat  a  glass 
plate  four  feet  in  size  with  collodion  without  spilling  a  single  drop  ; 
and  one  who  can  do  this  can  apply  the  developer  quite  as  effectively 
to  a  surface  of  such  a  large  area  as  to  a  whole  or  a  half-plate.  But 
the  largest  size  required  for  the  series  of  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
Crawshay  is  only  20  X  16  inches,  and  this  is  a  size  which  no  photo¬ 
grapher  worthy  of  the  name  will  have  any  difficulty  in  “  manipulating” 
after  a  little  practice. 

The  following  hints  in  the  manipulation  of  large  plates  are  offered 
for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  efforts  have  heretofore  been  confined 
to  half-plates  or  whole  plates  : — Coat  the  plate  with  a  weak  solution 
of  albumen  to  prevent  the  collodion  film  from  slipping  during  the 
subsequent  manipulations.  The  plate  must  not  be  held  by  the 
corner,  as  is  customary  when  negatives  of  small  size  are  being 
taken,  but  should  rest  on  a  support  at  the  centre.  Any  kind  of 
support  will  answer,  provided  it  has  on  the  top  a  pad  or  cushion  to 
permit  the  plate  to  be  rocked  or  tilted  from  one  side  to  the  other,  if 
necessary.  A  pincushion  placed  on  the  top  of  an  inverted  porcelain 
jam  pot  formed  the  support  for  some  plates  thirty  inches  in  size 
which  we  once  saw  collodionised  in  a  very  perfect  manner.  A 
larger  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the  collodion  is  required  for  large 
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than  for  small  plates,  especially  if  the  weather  be  hot.  The  deve¬ 
loper  should  contain  a  liberal  proportion  of  alcohol  to  ensure  its 
flowing  evenly  over  such  a  large  surface,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
applied  in  a  stinted  degree. 

The  manipulatory  peculiarities  of  large  plates  will  soon  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  careful  photographer,  whose  greatest  care  should  be 
the  procuring  of  a  lens  suitable  for  such  work  as  that  before  him. 

The  size  of  the  photograph  does  not  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
lens,  but  upon  the  length  of  its  focus.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  picture  is  taken  depends  upon  the  diameter  of 
the  lens  compared  with  its  focal  length.  A  lens  of  small  size  will 
take  a  picture  of  as  large  dimensions  as  one  of  mammoth  propor¬ 
tions,  the  focus  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other.  Nor  will 
the  difference  in  respect  of  exposure,  when  taking  a  large  head,  be 
so  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  this  for  the  following 
reason  : — When  taking  a  head  of  large  dimensions  a  large  lens  must 
not  be  used  with  full  aperture ;  for  if  it  be,  then  the  eye  will,  perhaps, 
be  sharp,  but  the  nose  and  ears  will  be  sadly  out  of  focus.  To  confer 
upon  a  lens  of  this  description  such  a  degree  of  penetrative  power 
as  shall  cause  the  nose,  the  eyes,  and  the  hair  to  be  sharp,  the 
acting  aperture  of  the  lens  must  be  reduced  by  means  of  a  dia¬ 
phragm  ;  and  the  larger  the  lens  and  the  longer  its  focus,  the  more, 
proportionally  speaking,  must  its  aperture  be  diminished. 

Here  a  question  obtrudes  itself.  Seeing  that  for  the  effective 
delineation  of  large  heads  a  stop  must  be  used,  no  matter  what  the 
size  of  the  portrait  lens  may  be,  why  may  not  a  single  or  landscape 
lens  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  using  with  it  a  stop  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  give  the  degree  of  definition  that  is  required  ? 

Several  months  ago  we  devoted  an  article  to  this  phase  of  photo¬ 
graphic  optics,  and  we  then  showed  how  that,  by  means  of  a  single 
landscape  achromatic  lens,  with  a  diaphragm  much  larger  than  the 
fixed  stop  placed  in  such  lenses  by  the  makers,  large  portraits  could 
be  taken  with  a  degree  of  excellence  that  would  scarcely  be  credited 
unless  the  experiment  were  actually  made.  Even  the  front  lens  of 
a  whole-plate  portrait  combination  will,  if  used  in  the  manner  indi¬ 
cated — that  is,  with  the  flat  side  towards  the  sitter  and  a  diaphragm 
of  large  size  placed  three  or  four  inches  in  front  of  it — give  a  picture 
which  will  come  short  in  only  a  marvellously  small  degree  of  the 
performance  of  a  portrait  combination  having  an  equivalent  focus 
similar  to  that  of  the  single  lens.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  say 
that  we  expect  no  advantages  from  the  double  combination.  The 
definition  with  a  given  aperture  will  be  crisper  and  better ;  but  then 
it  becomes  a  question  how  far  this  intense,  crisp  definition  is  desir¬ 
able  in  a  large  head.  In  small  portraits  the  case  is  different.  Let  us 
in  them  have  by  all  means  the  sharpest  definition  that  can  be 
obtained ;  but  in  large  heads  we  ought  not  to  have  one  plane  sharply 
defined  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  the  single  lens  will,  if  pro¬ 
perly  used,  give  a  large  head  with  a  fair  degree  of  equality  in  respect 
of  the  sharpness  of  its  various  parts. 

Although  Mr.  Crawsliay  limits  the  minimum  size  of  the  pictures, 
it  will  be  desirable  that  for  heads  of  the  size  specified  the  size  of 
the  pictures  be  somewhat  increased.  We  need  not  remind  intending 
competitors  that  the  dimensions  of  the  picture  may  by  a  skilful  printer 
be  made  a  good  deal  larger  than  that  of  the  negative  plate.  How  this 
is  to  be  done  we  need  not  now  stay  to  describe,  nor  shall  we  here 
advert  to  another  phase  of  the  award,  viz.,  the  prize  for  the  best 
enlargement.  Concerning  this  latter  subject  we  shall  next  week 
give  such  hints  as  will  enable  amateurs  to  have  a  fair  chance  of 
successful  competition  with  those  who  make  a  speciality  of  this 
branch  of  photography.  In  the  meantime  we  cordially  commend  to 
our  readers,  both  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  the  generous  proposal 
of  Mr.  Crawsliay,  who  is  himself  a  successful  amateur  artist  in  the 
special  department  now  sought  to  be  promoted ;  and  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  such  a  stimulus  as  that  now  given  will  act 
most  beneficially  in  furthering  the  advance  of  large,  direct  portraiture. 


Some  time  ago  a  very  able  physicist  defined  “  dirt  ”  as  “  matter  in  a 
wrong  place.”  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  in  a  very  interesting  article 
which  we  publish  elsewhere,  instances  blurring  as  an  effect  of 
“force  in  the  wrong  place,”  and  recommends  essentially  as  a  remedy 


increased  opacity  of  the  sensitive  films.  Mr.  Johnson’s  proposal 
appears  to  be  that  the  end  should  be  gained  by  increasing  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  layer,  in  order  that  the  greater  obstruction  might  be 
offered  to  the  passage  of  the  active  rays;  but  his  proposal  that  the 
amount  of  bromide  in  the  collodion  should  be  increased  indicates  that 
he  practically  agrees  with  the  suggestion  we  made  when  Mr.  Stillman 
published  his  experiments  with  emulsions.  Another  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  Johnson  is  that  the  substratum  of  albumen,  &c.,  used  for 
dry  plate  work  should  be  tinted  with  non-actinic  colour  rather  than 
the  film.  The  objection  to  this,  of  course,  is  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  colouring  matter  after  development  from  the  thin 
layer  underlying  the  collodion.  We  commend  the  point,  however, 
to  the  consideration  of  those  of  our  readers  working  upon  this  impor¬ 
tant  practical  question.  _ 

It  appears  from  a  letter  in  another  page  that  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  made  by  Dr.  De  la  Rue  to  photograph  the  sun  by  dry 
plates  hinted  at  by  that  gentleman  in  the  course  of  the  observations  he 
made  after  the  reading  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  paper  at  the  British 
Association,  is  not  a  failure  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  at  all. 
From  the  experiments  we  have  made  we  laiow  that  large  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  sun  can  be  taken  on  dry  collodion  plates ;  and,  as  we 
stated  last  week,  we  have  obtained  them  by  means  of  a  small  tele¬ 
scope  in  quite  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  those  taken  on  wet 
collodion  at  the  Kew  Observatory.  The  reason  why  the  dry  plates 
exposed  at  Kew  and  developed  by  Colonel  Wortley  were  not 
returned  for  comparison  with  the  wet  ones  taken  under  similar 
circumstances  was  that  the  dry  plates  had  not  received  a  backing 
of  a  nature  sufficient  to  prevent  halation  or  blurring.  It  is  when  an 
object  possessing  so  much  luminosity  as  the  sun  is  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  that  halation,  where  at  all  possible,  will  most  certainly 
make  its  appearance  under  circumstances  possessing  such  great 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  That  a  dry  plate  in  which  the  film  is 
semi-transparent  should  have  more  halation  than  a  wet  plate  is  only 
what  might  have  been  reasonably  expected ;  for  such  is  the  intensity 
of  the  light  emanating  from  the  great  luminary  that  even  wet  collo¬ 
dion,  the  film  of  which  is  more  than  usually  dense,  fails  to  prevent 
blurring.  Previous,  therefore,  to  the  adoption  of  a  dry  process  for 
recording  the  solar  spots,  it  will  be  essential  that,  as  suggested  by 
Colonel  Wortley,  more  than  ordinary  precautions  shall  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  halation  referred  to,  and  of  which,  if  our  memory 
serve  aright,  we  observed  well-marked  traces  even  in  the  wet  collo¬ 
dion  pictures  we  saw  taken  at  Kew.  With  this  precaution  dry 
plates  will,  we  think,  supersede  wet  ones  for  obtaining  a  record 
of  solar  phenomena,  whether  these  be  spots  or  eclipses. 


We  happened  some  time  since  to  purchase  a  very  convenient  little 
apparatus  for  dropping  liquids  from  bottles  for  the  small  sum  of 
sixpence.  It  consists  of  a  neat  cork  of  caoutchouc,  very  conical,  so 
that  it  can  fit  bottles  of  various  sizes,  and  two  small  glass  tubes, 
each -about  two  inches  long.  The  glass  tubes  are  bent  a  little 
on  one  side  of  the  middle,  and  the  longer  portion  of  each 
passed  through  the  cork.  The  bent  ends  are  then  turned  in 
opposite  directions,  so  as  to  rise  in  T-sliape  from  the  top  of  the 
cork.  When  it  is  desired  to  drop  slowly  and  steadily  any  liquid 
from  a  bottle,  the  cork  carrying  its  tubes  is  inserted,  and  the 
aperture  of  one  of  the  glass  tubes  closed  with  a  finger.  When  the 
bottle  is  tilted  on  its  side  no  liquid  escapes,  but  by  removing 
partially  the  finger  from  the  aperture  of  the  glass  tube  the  fluid  can 
be  made  to  flow  in  drops  from  the  second  tube,  which,  of  course, 
should  also  be  the  lowest.  The  apparatus  is  very  convenient  for 
many  purposes  in  the  dark  room,  and  can  be  easily  constructed  from 
common  cork  and  a  little  glass  tubing.  The  advantage  of  the 
caoutchouc  cork  is  that  it  is  neither  porous  nor  affected  by  acid 
liquids,  unless  the  latter  happen  to  be  very  strong. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  BLURRING  IN  DRY  PLATES. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  H.  Cooper  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  on  the 
action  of  a  non-actinic  dye  diffused  through  the  collodion  of  a  dry 
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plate  are  very  interesting,  and  have  brought  to  my  mind  a  much 
more  vivid  conception  of  the  cause  of  the  evil  in  question — the 
blurring  of  dry  plates — than  I  had  before  entertained. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  cause  has  not  received  sufficient  consi¬ 
deration  from  dry-plate  workers;  that  they  have  been  too  ready  to 
assume  that  cause  as  necessary  or  inherent,  and,  like  professors  of 
the  healing  art  with  our  bodily  ailments,  have  given  a  much  larger 
amount  of  attention  to  the  symptoms  and  their  palliatives  than  to 
the  cause  and  its  prevention. 

How  is  it  that  the  actinic  rays  can  pass  through  a  non-actinic 
screen  to  the  other  side  of  it,  and  that,  when  reflected  back,  action 
again  takes  place?  Let  us,  to  facilitate  the  discussion,  adopt  pro 
hdc  vice  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light,  and  assist  our  conception  of 
the  action  of  the  imponderable  fluid  upon  the  absorbent  medium 
through  which  it  passes  by  considering  that  of  a  more  material 
substance — say  the  passage  of  a  current  of  gas  containing  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen  through  a  layer  of  powdered  sulphate  of  copper  or 
of  nitrate  of  silver  placed  in  a  vertical  tube  much  larger  than  that 
through  which  the  gas  enters.  If  the  stratum  be  thin  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  gas  rapid  there  is  rapid  decomposition  of  the  metallic  salt, 
but  much  sulphuretted  gas  passes  unchanged,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
blackening  of  lead  paper  held  above  the  stratum  of  metallic  salt; 
if,  however,  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  salt  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  we  arrive  at  a  point  where  complete  absorption  takes  place, 
and  the  lead  test  is  not  in  the  least  affected.  It  is  evident  from  this 
experiment,  or  rather  from  this  commercial  practice  (for  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  gases  by  strata  of  chemical  substance  is  practised  in 
every  gas  works),  that  time  is  an  element  in  the  process;  for  the 
thickening  of  the  absorbing  stratum  is  merely  the  detention  of  the 
acting  gases  for  a  longer  period,  as  may  be  proved  by  maintaining 
the  original  thickness  of  that  stratum,  but  extending  its  area  in  a 
corresponding  ratio  so  as  to  limit  the  rate  at  which  a  cubic  foot  of 
gas  passes  in  a  given  interval. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  action  of  the  imponderable  fluid,  light, 
upon  a  stratum  of  a  sensitive  compound  must  be  analogous  to  that 
just  described.  The  force  of  analogy  convinces  us  that  as  there  is  an 
equivalent  of  heat  so  there  must  be  also  an  equivalent  of  actinism, 
and  that  the  atom  or  corpuscle  of  that  fluid  which  has  effected  the 
decomposition,  physical  or  chemical,  of  an  atom  of  bromide  of  silver, 
is  incapable  of  effecting  that  decomposition  upon  a  second  atom  of 
bromide  behind  the  first.  It  has  done  its  work,  and  has  ceased  to 
have  the  actinic  power. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  time  is  an  element  in  the 
process,  and  by  time  I  mean,  as  in  the  analogous  case,  purely 
chemical,  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  actinic  fluid  passing  to  the  area 
and  thickness  of  the  sensitive  compound,  through  which  it  passes 
at  a  given  rate.  Now,  the  transmission  of  every  portion  of  the 
actinic  fluid  without  absorption  is  loss  of  power  or  force,  and  is 
attended  with  the  usual  results — the  action  of  power  or  force  in  the 
wrong  place. 

The  sulphur  compounds  associated  with  our  illuminating  gas  on 
passing  unarrested,  in  consequence  of  the  purifying  strata  through 
which  it  percolates  being  insufficient,  destroy  the  cocks  and  taps, 
and,  when  combined  with  oxygen  during  combustion,  destroy  our 
buildings,  pictures,  &c.  In  the  same  way  the  unabsorbed  actinic 
fluid  which  passes  the  sensitive  film  without  annihilation  doubles 
back  again  and  destroys  the  beautiful  images  which  the  well-applied 
portions  of  that  fluid  had  created. 

The  true  remedy  is  obvious.  No  blurring  takes  place  on  the  lower 
tones  of  the  picture,  where  the  volume  of  the  sensitive  compound  was 
in  excess  of  the  actinic  fluid  passing.  We  have  only,  therefore,  to 
increase  that  volume  to  obstruct  all  the  fluid,  whatever  be  the 
volume  which  passes  in  a  given  interval. 

There  may  be  difficulties  in  carrying  this  out ;  but  I  have  not  read 
in  any  of  the  numerous  articles  on  the  dry-plate  process  that  the  ten 
grains  of  bromide  to  the  ounce  is,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  unchangeable.  Why  not  ten  and  a-half  or  ten  and  three- 
quarters,  &c.,  &c.  ?  Who  defined  so  absolutely  this  quantity?  I 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  dry-plate  working,  but  I  cannot 
believe  this  quantity  to  have  been  finally  determined  and  in  absolute 
terms.  Even  with  the  emulsion  collodion  of  the  conventional  strength 
why  may  not  a  thicker  film,  and,  moreover,  a  film  of  definite  thick- 
nesss,  be  given  by  pouring  on  a  levelled  plate  of  known  area  a 
definite  quantity  of  normal  sensitised  collodion  emulsion  ? 

The  remedy  proposed  is  obviously  the  true  and  logical  one  ;  every 
other,  however  successful,  entails  a  loss  of  power.  Every  corpuscle 
of  actinic  fluid  which  escapes  ought  to  have  been  retained  and  to 
have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  image.  Any  remedy,  there- 
ore,  which  is  not  based  upon  the  fixation  of  that  fluid  in  the  image 
ncreases  the  time  of  exposure,  or  diminishes  the  perfection  of  the 


results.  Such  a  remedy  is  really  not  worthy  of  the  name,  but  is  a 
mere  palliative  of  the  secondary  symptoms — the  abnormal  action  of 
the  escaped  actinic  force. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the  ten  grains  of  bromide  is  the 
ultimate  limit  of  that  agent  in  the  ounce  of  collodion,  which  I  con¬ 
tend  has  yet  to  be  proved,  and  that  objection  may  be  urged  to  the 
definite  layer  just  proposed.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  we  must 
retard  the  exposure  of  our  plates  by  increasing  the  density  of  our 
sensitive  screen  by  the  addition  of  a  non-sensitive  agent,  which  con¬ 
tributes  nothiug  to  the  picture.  This  is  mere  waste  of  power.  Why 
not  add  a  non-actinic  agent  to  the  preliminary  albumen  coating 
upon  the  plate?  Hematine  or  carmine  will  dissolve  iu  any  quantity 
in  albumen  dissolved  in  ammonia,  as  will  many  other  dyes.  Both 
those  named  would  be  unaffected  during  the  pouring  over  of  the 
emulsion,  and  would  not  be  greatly  disturbed,  I  think,  by  the 
rapid  subsequent  washing.  At  any  rate,  such  a  subjacent  film  is 
obviously  more  promising  than  absolute  obstruction  of  the  passage 
of  the  rays  by  diffusing  an  obstructive  agent  through  the  sensitive 
medium. 

Lastly :  would  not  the  use  of  patent  plate  with  the  outer  surface 
unpolished  effect  all  that  is  required?  Such  a  surface  does  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  impede  the  action  of  diffused  light  through  the 
negative  when  printing,  while  it  has  the  additional  (commercial) 
advantage  of  allowing  us  to  use  direct  sunlight  for  such  printing. 
I  have,  in  private,  long  advocated  the  use  of  such  ground  glass  for 
negatives,  as  the  back  will  receive  the  slightest  or  deepest  tint  from 
an  H  H  H  or  B  B  B  drawing  pencil  respectively,  and  any  amount 
of  “doctoring”  may  be  given  to  the  negative  by  such  means,  the 
stump  being  as  useful  thereon  as  the  point. 

Surely  the  escaped  actinic  rays,  after  the  passage  through  the  first 
surface  of  the  glass,  would  on  arriving  at  the  second  be  dispersed  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  infinite  number  of  facets  of  the  ground 
glass,  and  the  effects  of  force  in  the  wrong  place  be  effectually  got  rid 
of  by  dispersion  as  by  being  backed  with  a  non-actinic  colour. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  have  devoted 
so  many  years  to  dry-plate  work  will  deem  my  remarks  as  the  mere 
intrusion  of  a  comparatively  ignorant  person;  but  many  of  those 
gentlemen  I  am  proud  to  call  my  personal  friends,  and  these  I  am 
sure  will  receive  my  comments  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered, 
viz.,  as  humble  suggestions  for  their  consideration,  in  the  hope  that 
if  that  consideration  be  given  a  step  forward  may  result  from  our 
common  lucubrations — the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 

J.  R.  Johnson. 


WHAT  IS  FINE  ART? 

The  papers  communicated  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society 
upon  the  subject  of  art  are  exceedingly  interesting  reading.  It  is 
refreshing  to  come  upon  quotations  from  poets  and  orators,  and 
pleasant  anecdotes  and  notes  about  painters  and  paintings,  in  the 
usually  rather  dry  columns  of  our  Journal.  To  me  an  article  of  the 
sort  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Mackay  have  favoured  us  with  would  be  a 
pleasant  thing  to  look  forward  to  week  by  week,  for  their  writings 
bear  evidence  of  much  taste,  refinement  of  feeling,  and  cultivation 
of  mind.  I  bear  this  testimony  the  more  readily  that  I  cannot  see 
the  purpose,  photographically,  of  a  single  line  that  they  have  written. 
This  is  a  painful  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  truth  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  set  forth  once  more 
my  reasons  for  differing  from  men  in  whose  judgment  I  have  every 
reason  to  have  confidence,  and  whose  abilities  I  sincerely 
respect. 

And  to  begin  with,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  not  a  few  of  the 
readers  of  these  papers  laboured  under  a  sense  of  their  incongruity 
to  the  subject  professedly  in  hand.  All  that  was  said  might  be  very 
true  and  most  beautiful,  but  what  earthly  bearing  had  it  on  the  point 
under  discussion?  Looking  steadfastly  at  the  facts  of  the  matter, 
and  putting  aside  pleasant  sophistications  such  as  poetic  minds  do 
ofttimes  indulge  in,  how  can  photography  be  said  to  be  fine  art 
because  this,  that,  or  the  other  statue  or  painting  is  so?  To  my 
mind  it  appears  that  the  conditions  of  production  are  so  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  that  the  laws  which  govern  our  judgment  upon  the  merits  of 
the  one  order  of  picture  can  no  more  apply  to  the  other  than  mecha¬ 
nical  continuity  of  circumscribed  movement  can  be  said  to  come 
under  the  same  laws  which  govern  direct  individual  volition. 

It  has  been  out  of  my  power  to  read  all  that  has  been  written  upon 
the  subject,  and,  therefore,  the  definitions  of  “  art,”  “  fine  art,”  “  high 
art,”  and  so  on,  have  escaped  me,  therefore  I  know  not  how  far  I 
may  be  in  accord  with  these  in  what  follows ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  complete  general  definition  of  the  term 
“fine  art”  is  necessary,  but  only  of  such  essential  quality  of  it  as 
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shall  mark  it  off  from  other  arts,  and  which,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
photography  possesses,  shall  stamp  it  as  “  fine  ”  also. 

Now,  I  take  it,  that  that  art  is  “  fine”  in  which  the  mental  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  artist  shine  through,  and  are,  as  it  were,  visible  under  the 
more  or  less  faithful  representation  of  some  actually  exciting  natural 
scene  or  object.  In  other  words  :  if  the  artist  so  tutor  his  hand  that 
he  can  at  will  make  it  tell  upon  the  canvas  or  under  the  etching-tool 
the  thought  of  his  heart,  while  yet  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of 
the  object  limned,  his  work  will  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  fine  art. 
To  take  examples  familiar  enough,  I  should  say  Sir  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer’s  paintings  are  fine  art  in  perfection ;  Martin’s  high  art  pure 
and  simple — art  that  is  derived  from  things  actual,  and  with  which 
photographers  cannot  possibly  have  anything  to  do,  while  most  of 
the  daubs  in  the  windows  of  art  shops  are  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
and,  as  art,  photography  ranks  with  these  last. 

Now,  I  hope  my  definition  is  sufficiently  clear ;  but  to  prevent 
mistakes  let  us  hedge  it  with  negative  instances.  You  would  not 
call  a  picture-cleaner  and  copyist  in  a  country  town  a  producer  of 
fine  art  because  he  might  make  a  decent  and  faithful  copy  of  any 
picture  set  before  him.  Nor  would  that  art  be  fine  which  in  any 
sphere  consisted  of  a  mere  slavish  outside  copy  of  a  subject  without 
any  the  least  grasp  of  its  inner  meaning.  Yet,  further :  the  man 
who  produces  his  effects  by  routine,  having  a  set  formula  for  every 
given  form  and  hue  that  he  produces,  and  being  unable  to  move  one 
iota  beyond  the  line  of  his  recipes,  is  nothing  more  than  a  manufac¬ 
turer.  Such  a  man  you  would  as  soon  think  of  calling  artist  in  the 
“  fine”  sense  as  you  would  a  penny-a-liner.  He  sets  down  his  colours 
by  rule  as  one  matches  the  dominoes.  The  artist,  you  know,  must 
of  necessity  employ  these  mechanical  devices ;  but  the  difference 
between  him  and  the  man  who  lives  in  them  alone — whose  soul  is  a 
bundle  of  trade  receipts— is  that  the  former  can  command  the  con¬ 
ventionalities  to  express  his  mind  and  will — can  mould  and  bend 
them  till  they  give  under  his  hand  quite  new  and  living  thought- 
moving  results — while  the  other  is  wholly  their  subject.  Therefore, 
you  see  there  is  a  necessity  that  art  conventionalisms  be  possessed  of 
elasticity;  there  could  be  no  fine  art  otherwise.  A  man  must  be  able 
to  make  his  own  mannerisms,  otherwise  the  rules  of  his  art  would  be 
hard  and  mind-stifling  as  those  of  a  trade.  If  you  go  close  up  to 
one  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  paintings  and  examine  his  method  of 
painting  the  furs  of  animals,  so  that  the  most  most  delicate  nuances 
are  rendered  with  a  perfect  mastery,  you  can  see  hardly  anything 
that  seems  peculiar.  In  fact,  to  most  eyes  it  looks  the  most  ordinary 
brush-rubbing  in  the  world  ;  yet  go  back  again  a  step,  and  you  feel  as 
if  you  could  stroke  that  soft,  sleek  mare’s  hide  and  fumble  yonder  dog’s 
velvety  ear.  How  is  it  done  ?  By  Sir  Edwin  being  able  to  make  the 
mechanical  laws  of  his  art  bend  to  do  his  bidding,  that  is  all,  and  that 
makes  his  art  fine ;  in  other  words,  it  becomes  a  living  thing  pregnant 
with  thoughts. 

I  have  purposely  abstained  from  the  questions  of  intention,  ex¬ 
pression,  idealism,  and  all  that  labyrinth  of  abstract  corollaries 
which  lies  around  the  main  point  of  the  debate.  I  have  taken  the 
lowest,  or  at  least  the  nearest  and  simplest,  broad  distinction 
between  fine  art  and  mechanism,  and  I  admit  now  freely  that  if 
photography  can  be  said  to  come  within  the  boundary  line  which 
this  distinction  justly  draws,  I  shall  give  in  at  once  and  say  it  is  one 
of  the  fiue  arts — a  living,  thought-stimulating  possession  which  takes 
its  place  by  the  side  of  poetry,  painting,  literature,  music,  and  sculp¬ 
ture  as  one  of  the  spiritual  products  of  the  age — a  channel  for  the 
thought  of  the  age  to  pass  down  to  posterity  by  as  these  others  are. 

This  may  seem  to  the  gentleman  who  has  written  those  beautiful 
essays  an  easy  task  to  do,  and  I  hope  it  is  really  so,  for  I  have  no 
desire  other  than  that  they  should  triumph  in  the  argument  if  they 
can.  Only  they  must  be  able  to  prove  that  the  difference  between  a 
good  photograph  and  a  bad  is  one  of  kind  and  not  of  degree — not 
the  difference  say  between  the  clumsy  work  of  a  self-taught  village 
bookbinder  and  the  finished  products  of  Breur  or  Reviere,  but  that, 
say,  between  a  heraldic  painter  and  a  Millais,  otherwise  they  must 
inevitably  go  astray. 

I  insist  (as  many  a  time  in  days  gone  by  I  did  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal,  and  it  is  because  I  did  so  that  I  claim  a  right  to  speak  upon 
the  point  today)  that  tl^  purely  mechanical  so  entirely  encumbers 
photography  that  at  no  one  point  can  it  escape  into  the  region  of  fine 
art.  It  is,  when  perfect,  only  a  perfect  copyist  without  a  spark  of 
originality,  and  when  original  ideas  are  introduced  into  it  they  are 
so  by  means  of  another  art  which  they  can  only  after  all  copy. 
Suppose  Mr.  Ross’s  backgrounds  are  marvels  of  fine  art  (and  I  doubt 
not  they  are  very  beautiful),  what  after  all  comes  of  that?  They  are 
not  produced  by  photography  any  more  than  Landseer’s  pictures  are ; 
they  are  only  copied  in  the  camera,  and  whatever  beauty  of  effect 
they  have  belongs  to  the  painter,  and  not  to  the  photographer.  Is  is  not 


on  the  face  of  it  absurd  that  pictures  produced  in  this  manner  should 
be  held  up  to  the  world  as  examples  of  fine  art  ?  I  call  it  positive 
robbery,  as  well  as  slander,  to  do  such  a  thing. 

You  may  exercise  great  taste  and  great  ingenuity,  you  may  produce 
beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade  by  means  of  ingenious  devices, 
and,  after  all,  your  art  is  only  an  art ;  it  is  no  more  fine  art  than 
yonder  tavern  signboard,  whereon  I  see  depicted  what  I  judge  by  the 
name  to  be  meant  for  an  elephant,  but  which  looks  like  a  boar. 
These  are  hard  words,  but  I  do  think  they  are  needed.  High  pre¬ 
tensions  are  foolish,  self-defeating,  and  very  misleading,  and  it  is 
really  time  to  come  back  to  sober  fact.  By  no  method  that  I  can  see 
is  it  possible  for  the  imagination  or  the  fancy  to  edge  in  between  the 
hard  joints  of  the  photographer’s  harness  and  send  a  dart  to  a  be¬ 
holder’s  heart.  The  most  beautiful  photograph  in  the  world  is  cold, 
still,  and  hard  with  the  repose  not  of  life  but  of  death.  And  very 
painful  to  me  are  many  of  the  attempts  that  I  see  men  make  to 
distort  and  disfigure  this  still  passionless  handmaiden  to  the  fine  art 
by  forcing  her  to  put  on  mock  moods  and  pseudo  passions,  till  her 
face  is  but  the  face  of  an  ape. 

The  other  day  I  stood  looking  in  a  large  printseller’s  window  in 
the  Strand,  and  among  the  pictures  I  saw  one  of  a  bit  of  rough 
common,  somewhere  about  Tunbridge  Wells  I  judge,  overhung  by 
a  heavy  cloud-burdened  sky.  It  was  printed  very  dark,  so  as  to  look 
like  night,  and  the  sun  was  labouring  to  pierce  through  the  rough 
serrated  edges  of  a  stormy-like  cloud.  This  picture  was  labelled  A 
Moonlight  Scene,  and  I  ask  could  any  subterfuge  be  more  dis¬ 
gusting  ?  Mechanical  tricks  were  resorted  to,  such  as  letting  the 
light  darken  the  heathy  foreground  by  exposing  the  print  after 
taking  it  from  the  printing-frame  to  the  sun,  in  order  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  gloom  and  make  it  look  like  evening,  and  thus  this  venerable 
corked-up  blotch  was  put  forth  as  a  work  of  fine  art.  God  help  usl  if 
this  is  fine  art  it  is  time  to  burn  the  National  Gallery  !  And  yet  men 
like  Mr.  Ross  and  his  confreres  set  themselves  by  writing  such  senti¬ 
ment  to  uphold  such  a  state  of  things,  and  by  writing  about  fine  art 
in  this  dreamy  fashion  to  make  photographers  and  the  public  imagine 
every  such  piece  of  fustian  worthy  of  immortality. 

There  was  another  picture  there  that  struck  me.  It  was  by 
Rejlander,  and  represented  a  child  crying.  The  mask-like,  set- 
liardness  of  the  expression  was  a  shock  to  one,  and  certainly  far 
enough  from  art  of  any  kind.  But  here  the  fault  lay  not  with  the 
artist  in  any  degree,  as  in  the  other  picture.  The  expression  was  in 
reality  genuine,  and  the  picture  failed  of  being  fine  art  because  pho¬ 
tography  gave  only  a  harsh,  dead  copy  of  a  real  living  fact,  while  it 
failed  of  being  art  of  any  kind  from  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
defective  manipulation.  We  might  multiply  such  instances  by  the 
score,  but  it  will  be  simpler  and  as  sweet  to  the  point  to  ask  these 
gentlemen  who  muse  so  poetically  on  the  subject  to  find  me  a  photo¬ 
graph  that  is  a  work  of  fine  art.  Clear  plates  do  not  make  the  art 
fine.  A  calm  day  and  sweet  mellow  sunshine  do  not  lift  the  photo¬ 
graph  beyond  the  position  of  a  cold,  indifferent  register.  A  shrewd 
and  ready  taste  for  putting  picturesque  effects  prove  nothing  but  a 
little  taste  on  the  operator’s  part ;  he  remains  a  mere  operator  after 
all,  and  his  work  is  only  a  high  order  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  I 
have  thought  on  this  subject  much  and  often,  and  never  could  come 
to  any  other  conclusion.  The  place  of  photography  is  lower  than 
fine  art,  and  it  is  pernicious  alike  to  the  progress  of  it  as  an  art  pure 
and  simple,  and  to  its  elevation  in  popular  esteem,  for  its  votaries  to 
persist  in  showing  it  up  where  it  has  no  right  to  be. 

This,  in  rough,  is  an  epitome  of  my  sentiments,  and  if  I  cannot 
satisfy  these  worthy  gentlemen  on  the  matter  thereby,  I  suppose  you 
must  lay  it  to  down  to  the  imperfection  of  my  manner  of  putting 
things,  not  to  their  incapacity  for  being  convinced.  Aliquis. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  SENSITIVENESS  IN  DRY  PLATES. 

I  have  read  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  experiments  upon  the 
change  which  takes  place  when  collodion  is  kept  in  contact  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  with  and  without  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  with 
the  greatest  interest,  especially  since  you  endorsed  their  correctness 
in  one  of  the  leading  articles  in  your  Journal.  In  my  humble 
opinion  the  relation  of  your  joint  observations  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  communications  which  has  been  made  to  the  history 
of  drj'-plate  photography. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  showed  us  that  by  employing  free  nitrate  of 
silver  with  a  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  a  high  degree  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  could  be  acquired.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  verified  Mr.  Lea’s 
results,  and  added  the  very  important  fact  that  the  instability  of 
Mr.  Lea’s  fluid  emulsion  could  be  materially  mitigated,  perhaps 
entirely  obviated,  by  the  use  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of 
uranium. 
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Now  this  is  a  very  interesting  fact;  but  Colonel  Wortley  must 
forgive  me  if  I  fail  to  see  the  amount  of  importance  which  he  appears 
desirous  of  attaching  to  it.  It  is  obviously  not  the  cause  of  the  high 
sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  plates ;  that  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
surplus  nitrate  of  silver  acting  during  a  certain  interval,  effecting  a 
certain  chemical  or  physical  change.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ultimate  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  for  the  same  reason,  as  proved  by 
the  further  fact  pointed  out  by  me  in  a  former  communication,  that 
the  whole  of  the  uranium  salt  is  removed  by  washing.  To  any  one 
who  does  not  mind  neutralising  the  collodion  after  the  nitrate  has 
produced  its  full  effect,  or,  if  this  be  contested,  will  add  free  nitrate 
of  silver  to  such  a  neutralised  collodion  immediately  before  preparing 
a  certain  number  of  plates,  the  uranium  salt  is  useless. 

If  Mr.  Stillman’s  experiences  be  correct — and  the  Editors  have 
proved  them  to  be  so — there  is  no  question  whatever  that  the  ex¬ 
cessive  sensitiveness  does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the 
infinitely  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  left  after  washing,  but 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  collodion  induced  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  action  of  the  silver  salt. 

Mr.  Stillman’s  researches  are  also  most  valuable  from  another 
point  of  view.  They  throw  complete  light  upon  the  anomalies 
which  have  arisen  in  the  repetition  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  and 
Colonel  Wortley’s  experiments.  Both  these  gentlemen  appear 
to  have  ignored  the  rationale  of  the  processes  practised  by 
them.  Both  appear  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that  time  was 
an  element  in  their  formulae.  I  have  looked  over  the  numerous 
papers  through  which  Colonel  Wortley  gradually  diffused  his 
process,  and  thus,  bit  by  bit,  communicated  it  to  the  public,  and  I 
cannot  find  the  important  fact  discovered  by  Mr.  Stillman  even 
hinted  at.  Is  it  surprising,  therefore,  that  persons  practising  the 
process  thus  given  should  in  many  instances  have  lamentably  failed  ? 
I  do  not  know  who  is  so  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Stillman  as 
Colonel  Wortley  for  having  pointed  out  to  him  the  true  explanation 
of  his  anomalous  results.  It  must  have  had  an  important  influence 
upon  his  manufacture,  and  so  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  the 
certainty  of  all  future  trials  of  the  Wortley  plates. 

I  trust,  moreover,  that  the  publication  of  these  important  researches 
will  tend  to  soften  those  feelings  of  acerbity  to  which  I  referred  on  a 
former  occasion.  It  is  obvious  that  if  Colonel  Wortley  had  omitted 
the  essential  feature  in  his  process  which  rendered  the  results  so 
uncertain  he  did  so  unwittingly,  not  having  yet  recognised  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  various  circumstances  which  contributed  to 
success,  and  not  from  any  reticence,  as  was  not  obscurely  hinted  at, 
which  would  have  been  utterly  unworthy  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  standing  as  a  scientific  man  and  a  gentleman. 

I  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  further  prosecution  of  these 
investigations.  I  hope  shortly  to  see  introduced  into  photographic  com¬ 
merce,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  collodion  capable  of  being  kept  an  inde¬ 
finite  time  and  of  maximum  sensitiveness — ‘the  latter  quality  having 
been  acquired  by  keeping  it  in  contact  with  excess  of  the  silver  salt ; 
the  former  by  the  neutralisation  of  that  excess  by  an  alkaline  bro¬ 
mide.  I  do  not  see  why  such  an  emulsion  should  require  washing. 
Why  should  not  a  quantity  of  glycerine  be  introduced  into  the  collo¬ 
dion  to  enable  the  film  to  maintain  any  degree  of  humidity,  and  thus 
obviate  the  addition  of  any  preservative  ?  Glycerine  will  dissolve  in 
collodion  in  all  proportions.  It  has  been  used  as  a  preservative- — or1, 
at  least,  to  keep  the  ordinary  silver  film  moist,  like  other  hygro- 
metrics.  Cannot  this  principle  be  applied  in  the  emulsion  process  ? 

Geo.  Markham,  M.D. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  two  following  papers  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall,  of 
Brighton,  with  the  intention  of  their  being  read  in  Section  A,  but 
from  press  of  matter  they  were  not  read : — 

Carbon  Printing. 

Ordinary  photography  is  entirely  based  upon  the  property  which 
actinic  rays  of  light  possess  of  reducing  the  salts  of  silver  when  exposed 
to  their  agency.  Many  other  substances  are  also  subject  to  change  when 
exposed  to  these  rays—  among  others,  the  bichromates.  An  entirely  new 
system  of  printing  by  means  of  light  has  been  organised  upon  this  fact, 
to  the  products  of  which  the  term  “autotypes ”  has  been  given. 

If  paper  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  and  dried 
it  becomes  sensitive  when  exposed  to  light,  and  if  placed  under  a  nega¬ 
tive  a  positive  image  in  brown  is  produced,  which  becomes  very  distinct 
when  the  paper  is  rinsed  in  water,  blotted,  and  dried.  If  gum  or  gela¬ 
tine  be  mixed  with  the  solution  of  the  chrome  salt  the  action  is  still 
more  rapid,  and  the  gelatine  or  gum  becomes  insoluble  where  the  light 
has  acted,  having  probably  combined  with  the  oxide  of  the  reduced 
chrome  salt. 


The  first  observation  of  the  sensibility  of  the  bichromates  to  light, 
and  the  suggestion  of  their  use  in  photography,  is  due  to  Mr.  Mungo 
Ponton.  The  action  of  the  light  and  chrome  salts  upon  gelatine  was 
first  observed  by  the  elder  Becquerel,  but  it  is  to  M.  Poitevin,  a  living 
French  chemist,  to  whom  we  owe  the  mixing  of  a  pigment  with  the 
gelatine  and  bichromate ;  and  it  is  this  combination  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  important  branch  of  photography  to  which  I  am  about  to  call 
your  attention,  and  to  the  numerous  specimens  of  that  brauch  hanging 
around  me. 

I  have  here  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  with  gelatine  to  which  a  pig¬ 
ment  in  an  intimate  state  of  division  has  been  mixed.  It  may  be  kept 
in  this  state  for  any  length  of  time.  Its  properties  are  such  that  it  may 
be  soaked  in  cold  water  and  dried  again  without  injury ;  but  if  immersed 
in  warm  water  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  and  the  whole  of  the  pigment 
washed  away,  leaving  a  clean  piece  of  paper.  Light  has  no  action  upon 
it,  because  the  bichromate  salt  is  not  present.  To  render  it  sensitive, 

I  immerse  it  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  solution  of  a  bichromate,  and  hang 
it  to  dry.  Here  is  a  sheet  of  paper  rendered  sensitive  in  this  way.  It 
still  possesses  the  properties  of  the  other  so  long  as  it  is  kept  in  the  dark ; 
that  is,  it  does  not  dissolve  in  cold,  but  dissolves  readily  in  warm,  water. 
If  we  expose  this  paper  under  a  negative  the  gelatine  becomes  insoluble 
where  the  light  has  acted,  and  that  to  a  depth  (for  there  is  a  thick 
coating  of  gelatine  and  pigment  upon  the  paper)  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  action  of  the  light,  it  having  passed  freely  through  the 
transparent  parts  of  the  negative,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
density,  so  that  the  densest  parts  of  the  negative,  corresponding  to  the 
high  lights  of  the  picture,  have  entirely  obstructed  the  passage  of  the 
light,  and  here  the  paper  retains  its  original  characters,  whereas,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  pigment  compound  had  become  incapable  of  being 
dissolved,  and  washed  away  in  the  parts  which  are  to  form  the  shadows 
of  the  picture.  If  we  examine  the  paper  there  is  nothing  to  see— the 
action  is  invisible ;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
change  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  purpose  has  been  effected.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  this,  and  difficult  with  the  best  of  explanations  to 
seize  the  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  changes ;  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  convey  that  idea  by  the  aid  of  the  two  diagrams  on  the  board. 

No.  1  represents,  on  a  greatly  magnified  scale,  the  piece  of  sensitive 
tissue  before  its  subjection  to  the  action  of  light.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  (a)  the  paper  and  (b)  the  homogeneous  layer  of  gelatine  pigment 
and  the  bichromate.  No.  2  represents  on  the  same  scale  the  same 
piece  of  paper  after  exposure  to  light  under  the  negative.  The  layer  (b) 
is  no  longer  homogeneous;  it  now  consists  of  two  layers  essentially 
different — the  first  (b )  in  its  normal  condition  and  perfectly  unchanged, 
and  an  outer  layer,  which  has  become  entirely  altered  in  its  properties 
by  the  action  of  the  light  passing  through  the  negative.  Wherever 
that  light  has  passed  the  original  compound  has  become  insoluble,  just 
as  the  fresh  kid  skin  becomes  insoluble  when  immersed  in  salt  and  alum 
to  form  kid  leather;  and  this  action  being  in  proportion  to  the  different 
degrees  of  action,  the  result  is  a  layer  of  very  variable  thickness,  while 
in  some  parts,  as  at  a,  there  is  no  change  at  all,  no  light  having  passed. 
In  fact,  the  insoluble  layer  constitutes  the  picture  in  pigment,  the  only 
question  remaining  being  how  to  obtain  it  free  from  the  unchanged  gela¬ 
tine  and  pigment  in  excess. 

Various  methods  of  effecting  this  have  been  suggested.  Fargier  pro¬ 
posed  to  pour  over  the  coating  of  changed  pigment  compound  a  layer  of 
collodion,  and,  Avhen  this  had  set,  to  immerse  the  paper  in  water.  The 
gelatine  not  acted  on  by  light  washed  away,  removing  the  paper  sub¬ 
stratum,  while  the  insoluble  gelatine  remained  attached  to  the  film  of 
collodion  floating  upon  the  water.  A  sheet  of  gelatinised  paper  was 
introduced  beneath  it  when  cold,  and  the  picture  was  thus  caught  and 
fixed  in  its  true  position.  The  difficulty  attending  the  washing  and 
catching  of  each  print  is  obvious,  and  the  process  of  M.  Fargier  had  but 
small  success. 

Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  practical 
mode  of  treating  the  insolated  pigment  paper.  He  coated  the  insoluble 
invisible  picture  film  with  a  layer  of  india-rubber.  He  then  prepared  paper 
which  had  a  similar  layer  of  rubber  upon  its  surface,  and  he  brought 
the  two  india-rubber  surfaces  together  under  a  copperplate  press.  Ad¬ 
hesion  took  place,  and  after  immersion  in  hot  water  the  picture  film 
became  firmly  fixed  to  the  india-rubber  paper,  all  traces  of  the  original 
paper  and  the  surcharged  pigment  compound  being  washed  away.  A 
reversed  print  was  thus  produced,  which  was  transferred  by  cementing 
the  face  of  the  picture  to  a  paper  coated  with  gelatine,  and  then 
moistening  the  back  of  the  india-rubber  paper  with  benzole,  which, 
softening  the  india-rubber,  allowed  of  the  picture  film  being  torn  away 
firmly  cemented  to  the  gelatine  paper. 

These  operations,  however,  were  only  necessary  where  a  non-inverted 
print  was  required.  Where  a  reversed  print  would  suffice  Mr.  Swan 
found  that  the  picture  film  might  be  attached  to  paper  without  india- 
rubber  by  means  of  albumen  rendered  insoluble  by  spirit,  and  also  by 
starch  paste,  and  that  the  picture  so  attached  to  what  he  called  a  per¬ 
manent  support  could  be  washed  and  treated  as  if  mounted  with  india- 
rubber.  Mr.  Swan’s  process,  notwithstanding  its  practical  difficulties, 
has  been  largely  used  by  M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  and  by  the  Autotype 
Company,  of  London,  who  purchased  the  English  patent ;  but  it  has 
received  so  much  modification  at  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  that  com¬ 
pany  that  nothing  but  the  pigment  paper  of  Mr,  Swan,  to  the  manu- 
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facture  of  which  he  gave  great  attention,  and  which  was  first  success¬ 
fully  made  and  described  by  him,  may  be  said  to  remain. 

While  working  Mr.  Swan’s  process,  Mr.  J ohnson,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  company,  discovered  that  the  collodion  of  Fargier  and  the  india- 
rubber  of  Swan  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  picture 
film,  if  wetted  and  laid  upon  any  smooth  impermeable  plane  surface, 
would  adhere  by  impaot  or  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  would  remain 
so  attached  after  all  the  operations  of  development  or  washing  away  the 
superfluous  pigment  had  taken  place.  If  impermeable  paper,  opal,  or 
metal  plate  be  used  as  the  permanent  support,  an  inverted  print  is  pro¬ 
duced  thereon,  without  any  preparation.  If  a  non-inverted  print  be 
required,  then  such  impermeable  paper  or  plate  must  be  used  temporarily 
only ;  and  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the  picture  film  to  its  final  resting- 
place  a  layer  of  some  resinous  or  fatty  body  must  be  given  to  such  tem¬ 
porary  support  before  the  picture  film  is  placed  thereon.  This  is  the 
process  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  exhibit  before  you. 

Here  is  a  negative  of  the  subject,  complete  pictures  of  which  will  be 
shown  to  you.  Here  is  a  piece  of  sensitised  paper,  which  is  placed 
upon  it,  and  which,  when  pressed  close  thereto  in  the  frame,  is  exposed 
to  light.  While  this  is  being  done  we  will  proceed  with  the  other 
operations. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  paper  which  has  been  already  so  exposed,  and 
upon  the  surface  of  which  the  important  change  explained  to  you  has 
taken  place.  You  will  see  there  is  nothing  visible,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
the  change  described  shall  be  made  very  manifest.  Here  is  a  plate  of 

orcelain,  which  has  received  a  coat  of  wax  and  resin  so  minute  as  to 

e  insensible.  Notwithstanding  its  infinitesimal  character  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  the  ultimate  adhesion  of  the  picture  film  which  it  is 
about  so  receive,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  remove  that  picture 
at  a  later  stage;  and  we  therefore  call  the  plate  so  prepared  the  “  tem¬ 
porary  support.”  We  now  proceed  to  lay  the  picture  film  on  the 
porcelain  plate.  We  plunge  the  insolated  paper  into  water,  let  it  stay 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  remove  it  and  lay  it  upon  the  prepared  plate, 
and  by  means  of  a  little  instrument  called  a  “squeegee  ”  we  remove  all 
water  and  air  from  between  the  surface.  Here  is  the  insolated  paper 
laid  face  downwards  upon  the  temporary  support,  and  only  adhering 
thereto  by  impact. 

We  now,  after  a  short  interval  for  the  gelatine  to  absorb  any  moisture 
still  existing  between  the  surface,  plunge  the  plate  into  warm  water ; 
you  will  then  see  the  paper  substratum  peel  away.  The  gelatine 
unchanged  gradually  wastes  away,  while  as  gradually  a  picture  begins 
to  appear  upon  the  hitherto  pure  surface  of  the  support ;  a  little  con¬ 
tinued  washing  removes  the  last  traces  of  the  unchanged  figures,  and 
the  picture  is  complete. 

This,  then,  is  the  hitherto  invisible  change  which  the  light  effected 
while  passing  through  the  negative. 

Here  is  the  same  picture  dry  and  ready  to  be  transferred  from  the 
temporary  support  to  its  final  resting-place.  We  effect  this  by  a  simple 
operation  like  that  by  which  the  picture  film  was  laid  upon  the  tem¬ 
porary  support. 

We  have  here  paper  to  which  we  have  given  a  certain  preparation, 
and  which  is  called  ‘  ‘  double  transfer  paper.  ”  We  soak  this  in  water,  when 
the  preparation  upon  its  surface  swells,  but  does  not  dissolve.  When 
this  is  sufficiently  swollen,  the  paper  is  laid  upon  the  dry  picture  and 
upon  the  temporary  support  exactly  as  the  insolated  paper  Avas  so  laid. 
The  squeegee  is  removed,  and  this  is  the  result.  When  that  paper  is  dry 
the  prepared  surface  will  be  found  to  have  fairly  cemented  the  picture 
to  itself,  and  this  is  readily  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  porcelain 
support  in  consequence  of  the  infinitesimal  film  of  resin  and  wax  with 
which  it  was  prepared. 

Here  are  dried  pictures  which  have  undergone  all  the  operations  you 
have  witnessed.  Take  them,  lift  up  one  corner,  and  the  whole  will 
come  away,  leaving  the  porcelain  plate  clean  for  another  operation. 

The  Vander  Weydf.  Stippling  Process. 

A  photograph  is  taken  by  any  of  the  ordinary  negative  processes,  and 
printed  with  a  light  grey  background  upon  albumenised  or  gelatinised 
paper.  Carbon  or  silver  printing  is  equally  adapted  for  this  process. 

2.  The  mounted  print  is  firmly  pinned  down  to  a  board,  the  back¬ 
ground  slightly  covered  with  pulverised  pumice-stone  and  powdered 
pastel  black,  or  any  colour  that  will  harmonise  with  the  tone  of  the 
print.  This  mixture  is  rubbed  in  by  gentle  pressure  of  the  fingers  to 
form  the  finer  grain  of  the  stipple,  and  by  the  flat  part  of  the  hand  for 
the  more  open  stipple  of  the  background,  the  colour  being  allowed  to 
overwrap  the  figure  slightly.  This  friction  is  continued  until  a  fine, 
even  grain  is  produced  over  the  whole  background. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  pumice-stone  will  cut  up  the  surface,  and  while 
the  fine  lines  are  freshly  cut  the  black  powder  is  pressed  into  the  spaces, 
and  by  the  mechanical  movement  the  grooves  or  scratches  close  firmly 
upon  the  colour  and  cause  it  to  adhere.  The  albumen  surface  being 
slightly  flexible,  and  composed  of  prominences  and  indentations,  a 
stipple  is  produced  which,  when  the  superfluous  powder  is  cleared  off, 
leaves  a  fine  grain  similar  to  that  on  the  specimens  shown.  Any  depth 
of  tone  can  be  produced  by  using  various  grades  of  colour. 

The  pumice-stone  not  only  abrades  the  surface  for  the  reception  of 
colour,  but  practically  attenuates,  or  minutely  separates,  the  particles 


of  the  crayon  dry  colour,  thus  giving  them  a  transparent  quality  which, 
used  alone,  they  do  not  possess.  This  use  of  the  pumice-stone  mixed 
with  dry  colour  serves  as  a  medium  similar  to  the  oil  or  water  used  to 
thin  or  dilute  oil  or  water  colour,  and  with  this  advantage,  that  without 
much  labour  or  skill  a  transparent  or  stippled  effect  can  be  produced, 
like  the  specimens  now  exhibited. 

The  advantage  of  this  process  is  in  the  saving  of  time  to  the  artist. 
The  effect  harmonises  with  the  delicate  gradations  and  exquisite  texture 
of  an  albumenised  print,  at  the  same  time  it  renders  the  background, 
accessories,  and  hard-cut  lines  aerial  and  retiring,  thus  enhancing  by 
contrast  the  solidity,  brilliancy,  and  crispness  of  the  head  and  figure  of 
the  photograph,  the  image  not  being  interfered  with.  The  variety  and 
beauty  of  artistic  effects  are  only  limited  by  the  taste  of  the  artist  and 
the  skill  of  the  photographer  combined. 

The  examples  now  exhibited  in  the  Museum  have  been  produced  in 
about  one  hour  each.  Large  surfaces  can  be  treated  almost  as  rapidly 
as  small  ones. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  using  of  fine  cutting  powder  mixed  with 
colour  of  the  required  shade,  and  evenly  rubbed  into  the  background, 
which  renders  it  less  positive,  and,  by  contrast,  throws  out  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image.  J.  E.  Mayall,  F.C.S.,  M.R.I. 

— t- — 

Astronomical  Photography.* 

Now,  although  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks  will  be  fully 
admitted,  it  will  yet  be  well  to  point  out  in  this  place  the  inherent  or 
the  supposed  defects  of  the  photographic  method.  These  defects  may 
principally  be  comprised  under  the  head  of  possibility  of  distortion  ; 
and  the  importance  of  an  investigation  into  this  source  of  error  will 
appear  at  once  obvious  in  all  cases  where  the  position  of  a  definite 
point  with  reference  to  a  system  of  co-ordinates  has  to  be  determined 
from  measured  photographs,  especially  in  such  a  refined  application  of 
it  as  that  which  it  will  have  in  the  determination  of  the  solar  parallax. 

The  distortion  of  a  photographic  image,  if  such  exist,  may  be  either 
extrinsic  or  intrinsic — that  is,  either  optical  or  mechanical.  The  instru¬ 
mental  apparatus  for  producing  the  image  may  produce  optical  irregu¬ 
larities  before  it  reaches  the  sensitive  plate;  or  an  image  optically 
correct  may  by  irregular  contraction  of  the  sensitive  film  in  the  process 
of  drying,  and  other  incidents  of  the  process,  present  on  the  plate  a 
faulty  delineation,  f 

In  general,  two  ways  present  themselves  for  clearing  observations 
from  errors.  Either  methods  may  be  devised  for  determining  the 
numerical  amount  of  every  error  from  any  source,  or  by  special  con¬ 
trivances  the  source  of  error  may  be  contracted  to  such  insignificant 
limits  that  its  effect  in  a  special  case  is  too  minute  to  exert  any  influence 
upon  the  result.  Both  these  roads  have  been  followed  in  the  inquiry 
into  the  optical  distortion  of  photographic  images. 

As  regards  the  first,  let  it  be  supposed  that,  as  in  the  Kew  instru¬ 
ment,  the  primary  image  is  magnified  by  a  system  of  lenses  before 
reaching  the  sensitive  plate.  The  defects  inherent  to  the  optical 
arrangement  will  clearly  affect  every  photographic  picture  produced  by 
the  same  instrument ;  and  hence  a  method  suggests  itself  for  deter¬ 
mining  absolutely  the  numerical  effect  of  distortion  at  every  point  of 
the  field.  Let  us  assume  that  the  same  object,  which  may  be  a  rod  of 
unalterable  and  known  length,  be  photographed  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  in  which  celestial  events  are  photographically  recorded,  the 
object  being  at  a  considerable  distance ;  it  may  successively  be  brought 
into  all  possible  positions  in  the  field  of  the  photoheliograph,  and  the 
length  of  the  image  on  the  photograph  may  be  measured  afterwards  at 
leisure  by  means  of  a  micrometer.  These  lengths  will  change  relatively 
wherever  distortion  takes  place;  but  by  laying  down  these  varying 
lengths  we  shall  obtain  an  optical  distortion-map  of  the  particular 
instrument,  and  tables  may  be  constructed  giving  in  absolute  numbers 
the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  measurements  of  positions  on  account  of 
the  influence  of  optical  distortion.  In  this  way  the  optical  distortion 
of  the  combined  object-glass  and  secondary  magnifier  is  ascertained. 
The  chief  source  of  distortion,  if  such  exist,  will  be  in  the  secondary 
magnifier ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  its  amount  a  reticule  of  lines  drawn 
at  equal  distances  upon  glass  may  (as  has  been  done  recently  by  Paschen 
and  Dallmeyer)  be  placed  in  the  common  focus  of  the  object-glass  and 
secondary  magnifier.  The  required  data  are  then  immediately  given  by 
the  measurement  of  the  resulting  pictures  of  the  parallelograms  on  the 
reticule.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  ascertained  in  this  manner  that  no 
sensible  distortion  exists  in  the  secondary  magnifier  constructed  by 
him.  The  truth  of  the  principle  being  granted,  it  was  applied  to 
a  preliminary  series  for  fluffing  the  distortion  which  affects  the  Kew 
instrument,  which  is  not  nearly  so  perfect  as  those  more  recently  con¬ 
structed;  and  the  results  were  so  far  satisfactory  that,  instead  of  a 
single  rod,  a  proper  scale,  fifteen  feet  in  length,  representing  a  series  of 
rectangles  distributed  over  half  the  radius  of  the  field,  has  been 
erected,  and  the  process  of  absolutely  determining  the  optical  dis- 

*  Address  of  Dr.  De  la  Rue,  President  of  Section  A.  Continued  from  page  401. 

t  It  has  been  proposed,  in  order  to  obviate  any  possible  alteration  of  the  sensitive 
surface,  to  use  the  Daguerreotype  instead  of  the  collodion  process.  The  former, 
however,  is  so  little  practised,  and,  moreover,  is  so  much  more  troublesome,  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  advisable  to  adopt  it,  especially  as  the  subsequent  measurements 
would  present  greater  difficulties  than  occur  with  collodion  pictures. 
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tortion  of  the  Kew  photoheliograph  is  now  in  active  progress,  and  will 
be  used  for  the  new  instruments  to  be  employed  in  observing  the 
transit  of  Venus. 

The  second  method  of  dealing  with  optical  distortion  aims  at  total 
exclusion  of  this  source  of  error.  It  has  been  proposed  by  American 
astronomers  who  intend  taking  part  in  the  coming  observations  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  to  exclude  the  secondary  magnifier,  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  image  of  sufficient  diameter,  to  employ  a  lens  of  considerable 
focal  length,  say  forty  feet,  which  would  give  an  image  as  large  as  with 
the  Kew  photoheliograph,  namely,  four  inches  in  diameter.  As  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  mount  such  an  instrument  equatorially,  it  is 
proposed  to  fix  it  in  the  meridian  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  reflect  the 
sun  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  by  means  of  a  flat  mirror  moved  by  a 
heliostat.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  image  so 
produced  would  be  nearly  free  from  optical  distortion  if  the  interposed 
mirror  did  not  introduce  a  new  source  of  error.  The  difficulty  of 
producing  a  plane  mirror  is  well  known,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
maintaining  its  true  figure  in  all  positions ;  there  is  also  a  liability  of 
the  disturbance  of  the  rays  by  currents  of  heated  air  between  the  mirror 
and  object-glass.  Moreover,  with  such  an  instrument  position- wires  could 
not  be  defined  with  sharpness  on  the  photographs.  On  the  whole,  greater 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  a  method  which  admits  the  existence  of  a 
distorting  influence,  but  has  at  the  same  time  means  of  checking  and 
controlling  it  numerically. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  by  me  at  various  times  to  those  effects 
of  distortion  which  might  arise  from  the  process  of  drying.  The  results 
to  which  the  experiments  lead  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
contraction  except  in  thickness,  and  that  the  collodion  film  does  not 
become  distorted,  provided  the  rims  of  the  glass  plates  have  been  well 
ground ;  this  point  is  a  fundamental  one.  But  in  such  observations  as 
that  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  no  refinement  of  correction  ought  to  be 
neglected ;  hence  fresh  experiments  will  be  undertaken  to  set  at  rest  the 
question  whether  distortion  of  the  film  really  takes  place  when  proper 
precautions  are  taken.  This  will  be  done  both  by  the  method  I  have 
employed  before,  and  also  in  accordance  with  M.  Paschen’s  proposal  to 
measure  images  of  such  reticules  as  above  described;  this  reticule  might, 
as  he  has  suggested,  be  photographed  during  the  transit  of  Venus,  so 
that  each  plate  would  thus  bear  data  for  the  correction  due  to  unequal 
shrinkage,  if  such  were  to  take  place. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  astronomers  who  have  casually  examined 
solar  photograms  that  the  limb  of  the  sun  appears,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  gradual  shading  off,  even  under  a  small  magnifying  power,  not 
bounded  by  a  sharp  contour ;  but  the  measurements  of  such  photograms 
which  have  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years  of  pictures  taken  under 
the  most  varying  conditions  which  influence  definition,  have  proved  that 
even  the  worst  picture  leads  to  a  very  satisfactory  determination  of  the 
sun’s  semi-diameter  and  centre.  Moreover,  an  independent  examination 
of  this  question  by  M.  Paschen  gave  as  the  result  that  the  mean  error 
of  a  determination  is  only  +  (P008  millimetre  with  a  sun-picture  of  four 
Paris  inches  in  diameter;  this  corresponds  to  +  0"T35,  and  it  is  nearly 
three  times  less  than  that  resulting  from  a  measurement  with  the 
Konigsberg  heliometer. 

Nevertheless  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  arouse  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  astronomical 
photography  is  about  to  be  put  to  the  severest  test  possible  in  dealing 
with  such  a  fundamental  problem  of  astronomy  as  the  determination  of 
the  sun’s  distance  from  the  earth.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
however,  and  experience  with  respect  to  work  already  accomplished  in 
the  Kew  ten-year  solar  observations,  inspire  me  with  a  confident  antici¬ 
pation  that  it  will  prove  fully  equal  to  the  occasion. 

So  much  for  performances  to  be  looked  forward  to  in  the  future.  Now 
let  me  briefly  review  what  astronomical  photography  has  already 
undoubtedly  accomplished. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  possibility  proved  of  giving  to  the  photographic 
method  of  observation  a  trustworthiness  which  direct  observations  can 
never  quite  obtain  will  render  the  results  of  our  discussion  of  the  ten 
years’  solar  observations  at  Kew  more  free  from  doubts  than  those 
observational  series  on  the  sun’s  spots  which  have  preceded  ours.  The 
evidence  of  a  probable  connection  between  planetary  positions  and  solar 
activity,  and  the  evidence  which  we  have  published  on  the  nature  of 
spots  as  depression  of  solar  matter,  could  never  have  been  brought 
forward  but  for  the  preservation  of  true  records  of  the  phenomena 
through  a  number  of  years,  while  the  closer  agreement  of  the  calculated 
results  in  reference  to  solar  elements  is  itself  evidence  of  the  intrinsic 
truthfulness  of  the  method,  and  gives  the  highest  promise  that  our 
final  deductions,  which  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year,  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  exertions  which  I,  in  conjunction 
with  my  friends,  B.  Stewart  and  B.  Loewy,  have  constantly  devoted  to 
this  work  during  a  period  of  fully  ten  years.  Not  only  will  some  doubt¬ 
ful  questions  be  set  finally  at  rest  by  it,  but  new  facts  of  the  greatest 
interest  will  result,  bearing  on  the  laws  which  appear  to  govern  solar 
activity. 

By  nothing,  however,  would  the  claims  of  photographic  observation 
as  one  of  the  most  important  instruments  of  scientific  research  seem  to 
be  so  thoroughly  well  established  as  by  the  history  of  recent  solar 
eclipses.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  1860,  for  the  first  time  the 
solar  origin  of  the  prominences  was  placed  beyond  doubt  solely  by 


photography,  which  preserved  a  faithful  record  of  the  moon’s  motion 
in  relation  to  these  protuberances.  The  photographs  of  Tennant  at 
Guntour,  and  of  Vogel  at  Aden,  in  1868,  and  also  those  of  the  American 
astronomers  at  Burlington  and  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  in  1809,  under  Pro¬ 
fessors  Morton  and  Mayer,  have  fully  confirmed  those  results.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  great  problem  of  the  solar  origin  of  that  portion  of 
the  corona  which  extends  more  than  a  million  of  miles  beyond  the  Body 
of  the  sun  has  been,  by  the  photographic  observations  of  Colonel  Ten¬ 
nant  and  Lord  Lindsay  in  1871,  set  finally  at  rest,  after  having  been 
the  subject  of  a  great  amount  of  discussion  for  some  years. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next,  j 
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Edinburgh . 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 


A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  19th  instant,  M.  Charles 
Teisseire  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  laid  various  publications  on  the  table  and  read  sundry 
letters,  which  mostly  referred  to  trade  articles  either  offered  to  the 
Society  or  sent  to  M.  Vidal  for  his  trial  and  approval.  These  latter 
included  some  samples  of  prepared  gelatine  tissue  and  some  prints 
obtained  by  the  process  of  M.  Boivin.  It  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Vidal 
that  the  aspect  of  this  preparation  indicated  that  the  colouring  matter 
was  present  in  too  great  a  quantity,  although  he  did  not  doubt  that  if 
M.  Boivin  could  vary  his  proportions  as  M.  Marion  had  so  successfully 
done  he  might  obtain  a  tissue  suitable  to  every  description  of  negative. 
He  (the  Secretary)  next  took  up  the  subject  of  photometers,  and  after 
pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  various  kinds  of  instruments  proposed, 
as  in  regard  to  the  clockwork  photometer  described  in  the  Moniteur  de 
la  Photographie,  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  afford  a  true  index 
to  the  effect  of  light  upon  negatives  of  every  kind  and  range  of  tint 
and  tone,  he  proceeded  to  describe  that  of  M.  Boivin.  Its  construction 
recalled  partially  that  of  some  others,  he  said,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  was 
of  an  original  and  ingenious  character.  M.  Boivin  made  use  of  a  single 
normal  tint,  as  in  one  of  the  instruments  of  M.  Arthur  Taylor,  and  of 
a  graduated  scale  similar  to  several  others  of  that  kind.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  generally  stopped  at  the  fourth  gradation,  whereas  M.  Boivin  has 
been  able  to  extend  the  power  of  his  instrument  to  a  much  greater 
degree.  His  (M.  Vidal’s)  lengthened  working  with  carbon  printing  and 
the  consequent  photometric  observations  enabled  him  to  affirm  that 
success  was  impossible  unless  a  far  more  effective  check  upon  the  action 
of  light  could  be  found  than  in  a  photometer  of  only  four  degrees.  The 
time  of  exposure  varies  in  an  infinite  number  of  gradations  from  fifteen 
seconds  to  nearly  thirty  minutes.  Some  negatives  require  say  but  one 
second’s  exposure,  others  one  minute  fifteen  seconds ;  yet  another  may 
need  forty-five  seconds,  and  another  a  minute  and  a-half.  There  is  no 
possibility,  therefore,  of  working  with  a  photometer  that  has  a  smaller 
range  than  thirty  different  degrees. 

The  Chairman  presented  to  the  Society  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  the  series  of  heliotypes  produced  by  M.  Amand  Durand,  and 
he  remarked  that  this  beautiful  collection  continued  to  grow  and  to 
fulfil  the  art  promises  of  its  beginning.  It  constituted  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  photographic  art,  become  in  his  hands  a 
true  art,  and  could  not  fail  to  bring  great  honour  to  the  enterprising  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  the  work  in  hand,  and  who  was  by  this  means  doing  a 
great  deal  to  popularise  the  works  of  the  camera. 

M.  Vidal  showed  some  views  to  the  Society  taken  by  a  gentleman 
(M.  Cochet)  who  used  both  wet  and  dry  plates,  and,  according  to  M. 
Vidal,  the  dry  were  better  than  the  wet.  The  only  regret  was  that  the 
prints  were  not  in  carbon.  Works  so  beautiful  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  silver  and  allowed  to  fade  away.  The  Secretary 
further  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  M.  Cochet’s  views  were  taken  with 
the  lenses  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer— his  rectilinear,  triplet,  wide-angle,  &c. 

The  presentation  of  sundry  other  pictures,  some  of  them  by  a  special 
and  not  yet  revealed  dry  process,  induced  the  Chairman  to  remark  that 
it  was  with  lively  satisfaction  he  noted  the  unwearied  manner  in 
which  men  on  every  side  were  prosecuting  researches  with  a  view  to 
perfect  some  process  with  dry  plates  that  would  give  the  advantages 
both  in  rapidity  and  security  of  wet  plates ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  that 
before  long  such  success  would  be  attained  as  to  make  it  an  essential 
part  of  a  photographer’s  practice.  Dry  plates  would  come  into  use  not 
merely  for  field  work  but  also  in  the  studio. 

M.  Vidal  then  brought  forward  some  samples  of  prepared  gelatine 
tissue  sent  by  M.  Marion,  and  with  which  he  had  just  been  experi¬ 
menting.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  the  results  were  admirable  in  every 
way,  but  particularly  in  the  help  the  tissue  gave  to  getting  good  prints 
from  being  of  various  qualities,  Nos.  I,  2,  and  3  being  each  of  different 
density  of  colouring  matter.  The  only  suggestion  he  had  to  make  was 
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with,  regard  to  the  gelatine  film,  which  he  thought  ought  to  vary  in 
thickness  inversely  to  the  density  of  the  colouring  matter.  No.  1,  being 
the  most  translucent  as  to  colour,  ought  to  have  the  thickest  film  or 
gelatine  bed,  because,  from  its  permeability  to  fight,  it  was  more  liable 
to  be  acted  upon  all  through  than  the  denser  preparations  of  Nos.  2  and 
3,  whereas  No.  3  being  the  richest  in  colouring  matter  «hould  have  the 
thinnest  gelatine  body.  Referring  to  the  blisters  of  air  so  frequently  an 
annoyance  to  the  printer  in  carbon,  he  (M.  Yidal)  pointed  out  one 
remedy,  viz.,  after  chasing  the  bubbles  out  at  the  side  which  had  formed 
between  the  tissue  and  the  paper  support  to  allow  the  adhering  sub¬ 
stances  to  dry  spontaneously.  But,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  he 
said  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  them  always,  for  even  when  the  develop¬ 
ment  had  been  successfully  carried  out  and  the  prints  immersed  in  the 
alum  bath  in  safety,  the  blisters  would  appear  when  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  washing  basin.  When  the  tissue  was  subject  to  that  sort 
of  annoyance  it  was  best  not  to  put  it  in  the  washing  tub  at  all,  but 
just  to  throw  some  water  over  the  developed  image  and  then  let  it  dry. 
M.  Marion  had  invented  a  gutta-percha  scraper  for  the  purpose  of 
pressing  the  tissue  to  the  paper  support  as  closely  and  uniformly  as 
possible,  and  the  instrument  was  perfectly  adapted  to  its  object,  only 
that  he  (M.  Vidal)  would  prefer  its  being  made  of  glass. 

M.  L’Abbe  Moigno,  the  learned  editor  of  Les  Mondes,  presented  to 
the  Society  Nos.  1  and  2  of  his  new  enterprise  for  popularising  the  study 
of  science,  to  wit,  Scientific  Facts,  Illustrated.  They  were  both  concerned 
with  the  photographic  art — the  second  specially  so,  it  being  a  treatise  on 
photomicrography,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Jules  Girard,  who  it  appears  holds 
a  very  distinguished  place  among  French  savans  in  this  fascinating 
branch  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  is  the  author  of  a  little  work,  now  in 
its  second  edition,  called  The  Camera  and  the  Microscope,  which  is  full  of 
details  and  experiences  valuable  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  that 
pursuit. 

M.  Vidal  enlarged  at  some  length  upon  this  point,  and  showed  speci¬ 
mens  of  M.  Girard’s  work,  consisting  of  sections  of  diatoms,  butterflies’ 
wings,  &c. 

Returning  again  to  the  subject  of  carbon  printing,  M.  Vidal  advised 
those  who  practised  it  to  add  a  few  drops  of  acid  to  the  solution  of  gela¬ 
tine  in  water  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  employ.  It  was  a  good 
method  for  preserving  the  shadows  from  haze.  He  then  exhibited  the 
construction  of  his  universal  photometer,  which  appears  to  be  a  valuable 
affair,  if  not  too  complicated.  There  are  thirty  different  scales.  The 
first  goes  from  five  seconds  by  Jives  up  to  thirty,  the  second  from  ten 
by  tens  up  to  a  minute  and  a-half,  and  so  on — -evidently  a  very  useful 
idea,  but  he  does  not  say  in  detail  how  the  thing  is  made  to  work. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  meeting,  which  separated  after  the 
president  had  thanked  his  friends  for  their  communications. 


Curmpuhme. 

Saturation  or  Collodion  with  Nitrate  of  Silver. — Printing 
and  Toning  upon  Mayer’s  Albumenised  Paper. —Mounting  upon 
tinted  Paper.— Blurring. — Boivin’s  Dry  Process. 

Perhaps  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  discussion  which  has  lately  taken 
place  in  this  Journal  on  the  subject  of  the  saturation  of  a  collodion 
emulsion  with  nitrate  of  silver  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Is  Colonel  Wortley’s  expression  a  scientifically  correct  one,  such  as 
we  may  all  adopt,  or  is  it  not  ? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  case  of  a  bromised  collodion  which  contains 
no  water  at  all.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to 
this  ?  Absolute  alcohol  when  boiling  hot  will  dissolve  a  certain  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  although  it  precipitates  the  whole  when  cold.  If, 
therefore,  we  use  boiling  alcohol,  we  may  add  nitrate  of  silver  to 
bromised  collodion  made  with  absolute  solvents,  and  thus  convert  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  ;  but  when  this  has  been  done  no  excess 
of  silver  nitrate  can  remain  in  solution.  I  have  found,  when  making 
this  experiment,  that  not  only  is  the  free  nitrate  thrown  down,  but  that 
the  bromide  of  silver  is  thrown  down  also,  and  no  proper  emulsion  can 
be  formed.  When  you  use  absolute  solvents  there  must  be  an  excess  of 
soluble  bromide  in  the  emulsion,  or  it  is  no  emulsion  at  all. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  bromised  collodion  which  contains 
water — a  condition  which  is  generally  observed — the  quantity  varying 
up  to  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minims  to  the  ounce.  In  this  case  it  is 
evident  that  not  only  may  the  whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  be  con¬ 
verted,  but  also  some  free  nitrate  may  be  retained  in  excess,  being 
held  in  solution  by  the  water  which  the  collodion  contains.  If  the 
quantity  reach  a  maximum,  and  the  water  be  saturated  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  collodion  may  be  said  to  be  saturated,  and,  therefore, 
Colonel  Wortley’s  expression  is  strictly  correct. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  different  collodions  may  require  different 
quantities  of  nitrate  to  become  saturated,  according  to  the  nature  of 


the  pyroxyline,  because  I  have  found  that  emulsions  will  not  bear  to 
receive  the  whole  of  the  free  nitrate  which  the  water  that  they  contain 
will  dissolve.  Before  you  reach  this  point  in  adding  the  nitrate,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  the  bromide  of  silver  is  thrown  dowB.  But  this  is  an 
open  question. 

Then,  again,  we  have  another  point  to  discuss,  on  which  Canon 
Beechey  and  Colonel  Wortley  both  agree,  viz. ,  that  the  sensitive  film  may 
actually  contain  free  nitrate,  when  restrained  by  an  acid,  or  by  nitrate 
of  uranium,  the  whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  having  been  previously 
converted.  I  still  have  my  doubts  on  this  point,  but  am  always  open 
to  conviction. 

Let  me  here  repeat  one  or  two  interesting  facts  which  I  discovered 
last  year  in  connection  with  an  unwashed  emulsion  film,  and  which 
have  not  yet  received  any  explanation,  although  our  Editors  have  re¬ 
peated  and  confirmed  them.  If  you  pour  some  emulsion  over  a  plate, 
let  it  dry,  expose  it  in  a  camera,  and  then  pour  over  it  an  aqueous 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  no  image  will  appear ;  but  if  to  this 
aqueous  solution  you  add  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  the  image  will 
at  once  flash  out.  Why  is  this  ?  The  fact  is  very  curious  indeed. 
Again  :  if,  having  poured  over  the  film  the  aqueous  solution  without 
alcohol,  which  does  not  develope  an  image,  you  subsequently  pour  over 
it  a  weak  solution  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  the  image  appears  at  once. 
If  a  few  changes  were  rung  upon  these  experiments,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  would  lead  to  highly  instructive  results.  In  the 
development  of  the  latent  image  in  the  bromide  processes  we  have  still 
much  to  learn. 

I  become  everyday  more  and  more  in  love  with  the  bath  process,  and 
have  quite  abandoned  emulsions,  although  I  worked  at  them  with  great 
enthusiasm  last  year  for  more  than  six  months.  The  bath  process  is, 
in  my  hands,  much  more  simple  and  certain,  the  plates  more  sensitive, 
and  the  results  better.  It  is  also  more  economical.  Depend  upon  it, 
the  only  use  of  the  bromide  of  silver  processes  is  for  the  preparation  of 
extra-rapid  instantaneous  plates.  For  all  ordinary  purposes,  such  a 
process  as  the  Taupendt,  or  Mr.  Gordon’s  modified  albumen,  is  the  best. 
Albumen  seems  to  have  identified  itself  fully  with  the  finest  definition 
and  gradation  combined  with  vigour,  and  yields  the  highest  class  of 
results.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  it.  Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

Bromised  collodion  keeps  indefinitely;  the  bath  does  not  get  out  of 
order ;  the  plate  is  excited  in  three  minutes,  and  washed  in  five.  What 
can  be  simpler  than  this  ?  Moreover,  no  nitrate  of  silver  is  wasted. 

My  son  and  I  have  been  printing  lately  some  hundreds  of  prints  upon 
Mayer’s  albumenised  Rive  paper,  obtained  from  his  depot,  Rue  Neuve, 
St.  Augustin,  Paris.  They  have  turned  out  very  well,  with  scarcely 
any  failures.  They  were  excited  upon  a  thirty-five  grain  bath  for  two 
minutes,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry.  Slow  drying  during  the  night 
seemed  to  answer  best.  One  or  two  papers  that  were  dried  quickly 
before  the  fire  turned  out  bad — that  is  to  say,  devoid  of  vigour.  Some 
negatives  were  printed  in  the  sun,  others  in  the  shade,  and  others  in  the 
shade  with  a  sheet  of  white  paper  over  the  pressure-frame.  Very 
dense  negatives  printed  in  the  sun  gave  capital  proofs,  and  so  did  some 
very  feeble  negatives  printed  under  white  paper  in  the  shade.  This  is 
a  very  useful  dodge  to  know.  Our  toning  bath  was  made  thus  : — A 
gramme  of  chloride  of  gold  was  dissolved  in  five  ouncess  of  water ;  one 
ounce  of  this  solution  was  taken,  and  abbut  six  drops,  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  was  added  to  it  through  a  paper  filter. 
This  neutralised  all  acidity,  and  left  the  litmus  paper  blue.  Four 
ounces  of  water  were  noiv  added ;  the  solution  was  quite  colourless, 
and  was  used  at  once.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  simpler  or  better 
than  this. 

The  acetate  of  soda  bath  is  much  more  troublesome,  since  it  cannot 
be  used  as  soon  as  made,  and  it  has  no  advantage  whatever.  Of  what 
use  is  the  acetia  acid  ?  None,  except  to  delay  the  transfer  of  the 
sodium  to  the  chlorine,  and  thus  delay  the  formation  of  the  double 
chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  which  is  the  real  toning  agent.  The 
same  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  phosphate  and  benzoate  of  soda 
baths.  I  greatly  prefer  the  simple  carbonate  of  soda  to  any  of  these 
complications,  but  it  should  not  be  added  in  excess.  Our  prints  were 
washed  quickly  in  two  changes  of  clear  rain  water,  and  then  put  into 
the  toning  bath,  in  which  they  took  their  purple  colour  not  too  quickly. 
They  were  then  rinsed  and  put  into  a  fresh  and  rather  weak  hypo,  bath, 
but  quite  strong  enough  to  fix  them,  since  the  quantity  of  chloride  of 
silver  which  a  print  contains  is  extremely  small,  and  very  easily  dis¬ 
coloured.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  use  the  fixing  bath  too  strong ;  but 
if  weak — say  one  part  of  hypo,  to  twenty  of  water — it  should  be  fresh 
for  every  fresh  batch  of  prints.  When  too  strong  it  attacks  and 
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dissolves  not  only  the  chloride  of  silver,  but  also  some  of  the  sub-oxide 
of  which  the  image  is  composed,  by  which  vigour  is  lost.  The  prints 
redden  at  first  in  the  hypo. ,  but  darken  afterwards,  and  darken  still 
more  when  dry. 

We  have  been  trying  some  very  interesting  experiments  in  the 
mounting.  Instead  of  using  white  cardboard,  with  an  India-tinted 
margin  round  the  print — which  has  a  sort  of  commercial,  shop-window 
look — we  have  used  thick  drawing  paper  of  various  tints  of  grey, 
mostly  very  dark  tints,  and  quite  neutral,  with  no  marginal  lines  or 
other  embellishments  round  the  print,  and  the  effect  is  very  fine  indeed. 
The  dark  paper  gives  so  much  relief  to  the  whites  of  the  print,  and  its 
quiet  dark  neutral  colour  sets  off  the  tone.  The  effect  is  highly  artistic 
and  good,  and  every  one  to  whom  we  have  shown  our  prints  thus 
mounted  admires  the  plan  greatly.  In  order  to  avoid  cockling  we 
always  strain  the  drawing-paper  upon  a  board  and  glue  down  the 
edges.  When  nearly  dry,  but  not  quite,  the  print  is  mounted  upon  it. 
When  finally  cut  off  the  board  the  mounted  print  lies  as  flat  as  a  sheet 
of  glass,  and  the  outside  margins  are  not  cockled  in  the  least.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  prints  of  different  subjects  have  been  thus 
mounted,  they  can,  of  course,  be  bound  up  together  in  an  album. 

M.  Mayer  sends  out  a  printed  paper  of  instructions,  from  which  the 
following  useful  hints  may  be  gathered : — 

The  silver  bath  is  to  be  from  five  to  seven  per  cent,  strong,  and  is  to 
be  reinforced  with  ten  grammes  of  silver  solution,  twelve  per  cent, 
strong,  for  every  sheet  of  paper  floated  upon  it. 

A  quire  of  paper  absorbs  about  thirty -five  grammes  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  therefore  each  sheet  absorbs  about  twenty  grains,  and  twenty 
square  inches  of  paper  (a  stereo,  print,  for  instance)  about  one  grain  ! 
Observe,  therefore,  how  very  little  chloride  of  silver  there  is  for  the 
hypo,  to  dissol  ve  out  of  a  washed  and  toned  print. 

We  are  told,  also,  that  a  quire  of  paper  absorbs  about  one  and  one- 
eighth  gramme  of  gold ;  so  that  a  single  sheet  of  paper  can  be  toned 
with  less  than  two  grains  of  gold. 

The  toning  bath  recommended  is  as  follows  : — 

Chloride  of  gold .  1  gramme. 

Acetate  of  soda  . . .  24  grammes. 

Carbonate  of  soda .  3  M 

Distilled  water  .  2500  ,, 

To  be  prepared  a  few  hours  in  advance. 

We  have  used  some  of  Sanford’s  paper  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  Mayer’s,  and  with  precisely  similar  results.  Sanford’s  paper  was 
two  years  old,  and  still  worked  as  well  as  at  first. 

In  washing  prints  I  like  to  dash  a  quart  of  water  over  each  print 
separately,  both  back  and  face,  before  leaving  it  to  soak. 

All  my  negatives  are  varnished  with  lac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  no  other 
gum  being  added ;  and  when  printed  in  the  sun  the  glass  of  the  pressure- 
frame  is  sometimes  so  hot  that  you  can  hardly  bear  your  hand  upon  it, 
yet  the  varnish  never  becomes  tacky  or  peels  off.  It  is  a  dozen  years 
since  I  gave  up  fixing  negatives  with  cyanide,  and  I  have  never,  during 
that  time,  had  a  single  film  crack,  lac  varnish  being  always  employed. 

Permanganate  of  potass  seems  to  answer  extremely  well  for  decolour¬ 
ising  the  printing  bath,  but  it  takes  some  hours  to  produce  the  effect. 
M.  Mayer  recommends  always  to  keep  some  carbonate  of  silver  in  the 
bottle  which  holds  the  bath,  in  order  to  keep  it  colourless  and  neutral. 

As  for  fuming  the  sensitive  papers  with  ammonia,  I  regard  that  dodge 
as  a  useless  absurdity  and  the  invention  of  the  Father  of  Mischief,  to 
whom  we  also  owe  the  painting  of  the  backs  of  our  dry  plates.  Please 
to  remember,  kind  reader,  that  Mr.  Gordon’s  splendid  negatives  upon 
dry  plates,  of  which  I  gave  you  a  description  the  other  day,  were  not 
backed  with  paint,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  shows  the  slightest  blur¬ 
ring ;  whereas  Colonel  Wortley’s  dry  plates,  which  are  very  nicely 
backed,  all  show  it  when  sufficiently  exposed.  It  is  the  process,  and 
not  the  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  which  produces  blurring. 
No  doubt,  there  is  some  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate  ;  but  the 
effect  produced  by  this  is  a  general  diffusion  of  light,  and  not  the  strong 
local  blurring  which  we  often  see.  I  have  come  to  this  opinion  because 
I  have  observed  this  local  blurring  to  occur  to  quite  the  same  extent 
upon  some  mica  negatives  which  were  exposed  with  the  hack  to  the  lens „ 
The  thickness  of  the  mica  is  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  blurring 
could  have  been  produced  by  internal  reflections  from  the  film  at  the 
back  of  the  sheet  to  the  front  surface  and  back  again.  The  blurred 
area  is  much  too  broad  for  this. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  suggestion  of  adding  “  aurine  ”  to  the  collodion  is 
capital.  I  have  often  used  turmeric  to  give  collodion  a  deep  yellovr 
colour,  and  it  dissolves  very  nicely,  but  how  it  would  answer  in  the  way 


suggested  by  Mr.  Cooper  I  do  not  know.  No  doubt,  the  great  fault  of 
bromide  plates  is  their  blurring,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed ; 
and  if  this  be  mainly  due  to  the  white  colour  of  the  film  let  us  alter  it 
by  all  means,  if  we  can. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  reflection  theory  of  blurring  might  be  kind 
enough  to  explain,  if  they  can,  why  daguerreotypes  are  blurred  in  a 
similar  way  to  collodion  negatives. 

M.  Ernest  Lacan  tells  his  readers,  in  Le  Moniteur,  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  some  fine  prints  from  negatives  taken  by  M.  Boivin  by  a  process 
described  by  that  gentleman  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  18GC,  entitled 
A  New  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

The  prints  are  said  to  be  very  fine,  and  the  process  is  as  follows  : — 

The  collodion  is  made  thus 

Alcohol  at  40  .  40  cub.  cent. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  1  gramme 

Ether  .  GO  cub.  cent. 

Pyroxyline  .  1  gramme. 

Put  one  gramme  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  and 
add  a  drop  of  distilled  ■water.  When  the  silver  is  dissolved  add  forty 
cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol,  and  shake  until  the  solution  is  complete. 
Then  add  the  ether  and  pyroxyline,  and  shake  again.  Then  let  it  rest 
for  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  collodion  be  too  thick  add  some  moro 
ether  and  alcohol. 

When  you  have  collodionised  the  plate,  plunge  it  into^the  following 
bath : — 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  4  to  6  grammes 

Bromide  .  1'50  ,, 

Distilled  water .  100  cub.  cent. 

Then  wash  the  plate  in  a  dish  of  rain  water,  let  it  drain,  and  pour  over 
it  twice  the  following  mucilaginous  solution,  iodised,  viz.  : — 

Albumen  of  six  eggs .  200  cub.  cent. 

Distilled  water  .  50  ,,  ,, 

Grape  sugar  .  .  .  G  grammes 

Dextrine .  6 

Iodide  of  potassium .  1  ‘50 

Ammonia  . 1‘50 

Bromide  of  potass .  50 

,,  ammonia  .  50 

Also  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  and  some  crystals  of  iodine. 

When  dry,  excite  the  plate  in  the  following  silver  bath  : — 

Distilled  water  .  100  cub.  cent. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  G  to  8  grammes 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  8  to  10  ,, 

Wash  in  a  dish  of  rain  water,  and  preserve  this  water  for  the  develop¬ 
ment.  Let  the  plate  dry  in  the  dark. 

The  exposure  should  be  one  minute,  per  eight  centimetres  of  focal 
length,  for  lenses  with  a  small  diaphragm. 

Put  the  plate  for  some  minutes  into  the  water  which  you  have  kept 
after  washing  off  the  silver,  and  then  immerse  it  in  a  bath  of  gallic  acid 
to  which  a  little  acetate  or  phosphate  of  soda  has  been  added. 

During  the  development  add  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 
Strengthen  with  a  little  pyro.  and  silver  in  the  usual  way,  and  fix  with 
hyposulphite. 

The  above  process  is  a  curious  modification  of  the  Taupen6t.  It  is 
interesting  as  proving  that  the  collodion  may  contain  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  bath  the  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  and  bromide.  I 
hope  to  try  the  plan  very  shortly  in  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath. 

Redon,  August  23,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


COLONEL  WORTLEY’S  PAPER  AT  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  noticed  the  comments  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  on 
my  paper  read  before  the  British  Association. 

I  had  been  well  aware  that  slow  dry  plates  would  keep  a  considerable 
time  before  exposure  and  between  exposure  and  development;  but  m 
the  latter  case  with  the  great  drawback  of  its  being  necessary  to  adopt 
a  sort  of  sliding  scale  of  exposure,  owing  to  the  gradual  fading  of  the 
image.  All,  then,  that  I  wished  to  claim  was  that  by  the  usq  of 
nitrate  of  uranium  in  an  emulsion  plates  can  be  prepared  equal  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  wet  films,  and  that  those  films  will  remain  in  perfect  order 
for  months  between  exposure  and  development  (I  consider  this  point 
important)  with  the  same  exposure  as  though  they  were  to  be  developed 
on  the  same  day. 

I  trust  you  will  see  a  certain  amount  of  importance  in  these  two 
points,  viz.,  keeping  qualities  united  with  sensitiveness  and  the  fact  o 
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the  exposure  remaining  the  same  whether  for  immediate  or  postponed 
development. 

I  have  found  the  use  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  an  emulsion  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  I  may  remind  you  that  some  months  ago,  when 
I  originally  published  the  formula,  Mr.  Stillman  took  upon  himself  to 
say  that  it  was  of  as  much  use  as  “ground  bones  and  sand.” 

I  had  no  wish  to  answer  discourtesy  by  discourtesy,  and  the  gratuitous 
assertion  was  therefore  allowed  to  go  unquestioned,  but  with  a  very  strong 
determination  on  my  part  to  show  to  photographers  the  plain  fact  that 
nitrate  of  uranium  is  of  great  value  in  an  emulsiou,  and  to  prove  un¬ 
mistakably  that  Mr.  Stillman’s  assertion  was  a  misstatement  of  fact. 

The  evidence  that  has  been  laid  before  you  during  the  past  few  weeks 
of  the  way  these  plates  have  behaved  in  India,  Switzerland,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  other  places,  must  be  deemed  utterly  to  demolish  the 
above  statement  of  Mr.  Stillman. 

I  hope  I  have  been  of  some  use  to  the  photographic  community  by 
pointing  out  to  them  the  value  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  an  emulsion 
and  of  salicine  in  the  preservative,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  prevent 
its  being  misled  in  relation  to  these  two  important  modifications  by  the 
writings  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  subject.  For  this  reason 
I  give  the  widest  possible  publicity  to  what  I  consider  a  benefit  to  pho¬ 
tographers  at  large,  well  knowing  that  the  more  these  modifications  are 
tried  the  more  value  will  be  found  ip  them. 

As  Mr.  Cooper,  Canon  Beechey,  Mr.  Sutton  and  others  have  testified 
to  the  value  of  uranium  in  an  emulsion,  it  will  probably  ere  long  be 
adopted  by  all  those  who  wish  to  occupy  the  advanced  guard  of  dry- 
plate  work. 

I  note  that  Dr.  De  la  Rue,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
mentioned  the  plates  which  I  sent  to  him,  and  which  did  not  turn  out 
as  well  as  I  had  hoped.  They  were  all  spoiled  from  halation,  owing  to 
pictures  of  the  sun  requiring  a  denser  backing  on  a  thin  film  than  ave¬ 
rage  emulsion  films  would  have.  Now,  however,  that  I  have  adopted 
the  valuable  suggestions  of  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Cooper,  and  will  use 
none  but  red-stained  films,  I  shall  have  another  trial  in  the  photohelio¬ 
graph,  and  by  this  means  expect  to  get  rid  entirely  of  any  halation 
whatever. 

I  find  on  further  trial  that  stained  films  are  freer  from  blur  than 
backed  ones ;  and  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  my  thanks 
to  Mr.  Gordon  for  the  original  suggestion  and  samples  of  dyes  which  he 
gave  me,  and  to  Mr.  Cooper  for  the  copious  information  he  gave  me, 
and  for  bringing  it  forward  in  so  practical  a  manner.-— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Rosslyn  House ,  Grove  End  Road,  N.  W.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

August  26,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

THE  ROUND  FRONT  CAMERA  AND  CURVED  SLIDER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  with  pleasure  Mr.  Sutton’s  letter  in  your  last 
number,  as  it  shows  that  no  ill  feeling  exists  in  consequence  of  a  rather 
highly-spiced  correspondence  which  took  place  between  us  some  few 
years  since  in  the  Photographic  Journal ;  and  Mr.  Sutton  may  rely  on  it 
that  I  shall  be  quite  as  ready  as  himself  to  hold  out  my  hand  should  we 
ever  meet  again.  I  say  “again,”  as  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  at  King’s  College,  although  he  may  not  remember  the  circumstance, 
and  on  that  occasion  I  met  with  the  greatest  civility  and  kindness. 

Mr.  Sutton  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  my  saying  that,  notwithstanding 
all  he  has  written  on  the  subject  of  inclining  the  lens,  I  am  by  no  means 
convinced.  I  am  rather  an  obstinate  man  when  I  make  up  my  mind  on 
any  point,  but,  at  the  same  time,  prove  to  me  that  I  am  in  error  and 
there  is  no  one  more  ready  to  acknowledge  it. 

Mr.  Sutton  requests  in  his  last  letter  that  no  one  will  rush  into  print 
with  a  contradiction  of  what  he  has  adduced  until  after  reading  his 
letter  carefully.  If  Mr.  Sutton  had  done  so  by  mine  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  made  some  of  the  remarks  contained  in  his  last.  I  simply 
stated  that  inclination  of  the  lens  would  cause  distortion,  and  I  repeat 
that  statement  with  the  full  conviction  that  I  am  not  asserting  an 
absurdity.'  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  of  distortion  is  “twisting, 
grimace,  misrepresentation,”  whereas  Mr.  Sutton  appears  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  curvature  and  convergence  of  straight  lines  only.  These,  of 
course,  come  under  the  definition  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  my  letter  to 
imply  that  I  in  any  way  alluded  to  them.  Let  Mr.  Sutton  take  an 
image  of  the  sun  with  any  lens  held  parallel  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
he  will  obtain  a  circular  disc  ;  but  by  inclining  the  lens  the  disc  will 
change  to  an  oval,  which  becomes  more  and  more  elongated  as  the 
inclination  is  increased,  until  it  becomes  a  straight  line.  This  is  the 
distortion  I  alluded  to. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  experiment  is  conclusive,  and  the 
image  will  be  dwarfed,  and  consequently  distorted,  in  proportion  to  the 
inclination  of  the  lens.  The  straightness  of  the  lines  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  lens,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  distortion 
caused  by  the  inclination.  If  Mr.  Sutton  acknowledges  that  I  am 
correct  there  ends  the  matter ;  but  if  not  I  will,  when  I  can  find  time, 
construct  a  circular  front  and  try  the  experiment  fairly,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  acknowledge  my  error. 

As  regards  Mr.  Sutton’s  complaint  that  simply  raising  the  lens  cuts 
off  the  upper  corners  of  the  picture,  the  evil  is  more  imaginary  than 
real.  I  am  using  a  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1  triplet,  of  seven  inches  equiva¬ 


lent  focus,  for  views  8  x  5§;  I  can  raise  my  lens  one  and  a-quarter- 
inch  without  affecting  the  picture,  and  the  angle  included  is  more  than 
ought  to  be  ever  used. 

I  have  already  spun  so  long  a  yarn  that  both  you  and  your  readers 
will  be  tired  of  it,  so  will  only  add  that — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Cheltenham ,  August  27,  1872.  Baynham  Jones. 


HIGH  ART  IN  BRIGHTON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  wish  to  detract  for  one  moment  from  the  high 
eulogiumyou  passed  in  lastweek’s  Journal  on  the  Brighton  photographers, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  there  are  as  good  photographic  artists  in 
Brighton  as  in  any  part  of  England;  but  you  seem  to  think  that 
Brighton  is  particularly  free  from  what  you  call  the  “baser  sort.”  I 
send  you  the  following,  as  copied  from  the  window  of  a  photographer  (?), 
which,  I  think,  will  bear  comparison  with  anything  you  can  find  in  the 
metropolis.  It  may  be  seen  in  a  street  leading  out  of  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets  in  Brighton,  and  1  can  assure  you  the  specimens  shown  are 
even  worse  than  the  orthography  of  the  announcement,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

“Mr.  - -  — - - 

Photographer  cards 
deveies  4/-  per 

dozoin.  A  single  copey  9d. 
and  fore  3  cards  1/3 
on  Sunday 

Taking  from  10  til  4.” 

On  a  second  notice  in  the  same  window  may  be  seen  the  following : — 
“NOTICE. 

Sootabel  fore  pressents 

Mr. - —  — - 

Crisstiale  portrates 

taken  on  glas  by  a  new  proses  from  4d.  heche.” 

—I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  C.  Williams. 

57,  Park-road,  W.,  Brighton,  August  27,  1872. 


How  to  Secure  a  Pleasant  Expression.— A  New  York  paper  is 
responsible  for  the  following “Mr.  Charles  Williams  has  lately 
attained  celebrity  as  a  sneak-thief.  Having  stolen  a  lot  of  laces  from  a 
shop  in  Grand-street,  been  arrested,  escaped  from  the  officer,  and  been 
recaptured,  it  was  ordered  by  Superintendent  Kelso  that  his  picture 
should  be  taken  for  the  celebrated  ‘  Rogues’  Gallery.  ’  To  this  Charles, 
modest  as  regards  his  pretensions,  no  doubt,  demurred.  When  placed 
in  the  chair,  and  the  instrument  brought  to  bear  on  his  face,  he  fell  to 
making  the  most  horrible  grimaces,  shut  his  eyes,  opened  his  mouth, 
and  resorted  to  other  devices  not  improving  to  his  naturally  prepossessing 
countenance.  On  a  second  attempt,  the  unwilling  sitter  kicked  over  the 
camera  and  knocked  out  one  of  the  lenses.  Finally,  by  dint  of  hand¬ 
cuffs,  and  a  strap  under  his  chin  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  a  picture  was 
got  of  the  engaging  youth,  the  sole  defect  of  which  is  that  the  eyes  are 
closed.  Thus  the  ‘counterfeit  presentment’  of  Charles,  wrapped,  to 
appearance,  in  infantile  slumber,  now  graces  the  wall  of  the  Rogues’ 
Gallery.  If  all  the  people  gifted  with  no  greater  share  of  beauty  than 
this  ornament  to  society  were  equally  averse  to  its  reproduction,  the 
number  of  hideous  countenances  at  the  doors  and  in  the  rooms  of  the 
photographers  would  be  vastly  diminished.” 

Glycerine  in  Silver  Solutions. — The  following  contribution  (from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Edwards  Smith)  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  glycerine 
in  silver  solutions  appears  in  Anthony’s  Bulletin : — It  was  remarked  by 
Mr.  Clemons,  at  the  late  convention,  that  glycerine  “is  one  of  the  best 
detectives  of  bad  silver  there  is.  If  your  silver  is  pretty  pure  it  will 
turn  brown ;  if  it  is  poor  it  will  turn  it  as  black  as  night.”  Now,  in 
fact,  the  converse  of  this  is  strictly  true,  to  wit,  the  silver  is  one  of  the 
best  detectives  of  bad  glycerine  there  is.  If  the  glycerine  is  pretty  pure 
the  silver  will  turn  brown  ;  and  if  the  glycerine  is  poor  the  silver  will 
turn  it  as  black  as  night.  Having  used  glycerine  for  years  as  a  pre¬ 
servative  for  wet  plates,  I  have  found  much  difficulty  in  getting  it  pure 
enough  for  the  purpose.  The  best  article  is  known  as  Price’s  patent. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  is  1240,  while  that  of  the  commercial  samples 
is  only  1196  ;  the  cost  of  the  former  is  four  times  that  of  the  latter. 
Whether  glycerine  should  be  used  in  the  negative  bath  as  a  reagent 
I  think  is  yet  an  open  question.  Mr.  Fennemore,  at  the  Philadelphia 
convention,  very  properly  stated  that  almost  any  substance  that  caused 
a  precipitate  would  carry  down  impurities  and  silver  to  boot.  Thus  we 
can  introduce  carbonates,  chlorides,  iodides,  or  oxide  of  silver  by  am¬ 
monia  (and  the  last  is  incomparably  the  best,  as  the  effect  is  to 
introduce  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  the  bath;  the  beneficial  action 
of  this  was  first  made  known  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  quite 
awhile  ago,  and  in  some  form  or  other  has  always  been  used  by  me 
since),  and,  after  all,  a  very  little  of  these  will  suffice ;  for  it  is  not 
necessary  that  a  negative  bath  should  be  chemically  pure  to  yield  the 
best  results,  e.g.,  take  a  negative  bath  that  is  working  finely,  neutralise 
and  place  in  the  sun,  and  it  will  quickly  turn  brown.  Many  photo¬ 
graphers  are  continually  complaining  of  their  negative  bath,  when 
in  fact,  the  silver  bath  is  not  to  blame ;  the  fault  lies  with  them* 
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selves.  Such  persons  generally  have  hut  one  bath,  and  a  small  one 
at  that,  and  they  work  it  until  it  goes  down,  and  then  commence  a 
series  of  doctoring,  so  that  finally  it  would  puzzle  a  chemist  to  analyse 
the  solution.  Such  persons  are  constantly  boiling  down  baths  and  filter¬ 
ing  out  iodide,  either  of  which  is  entirely  unnecessary.  I  will  now  give 
a  process  at  once  plain,  simple  and  perfectly  reliable,  yielding  the  best 
results :  to  wit,  make  a  solution  of  nitrate  ef  silver  in  water,  of  the 
strength  of  forty-five  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce  (use  good  silver  from  any 
reliable  stock  dealer,  and  water  that  has  been  distilled  or  purified  by 
adding  silver  and  sunning)  ;  make  alkaline  with  concentrated  ammonia  ; 
place  in  the  sun  for  two  or  three  days ;  and  then  saturate  one  half  of  the 
solution  with  iodide,  filter  and  mix  with  the  other  half,  and  place  the  whole 
in  the  sun  for  three  weeks,  at  least — three  months  is  better  yet.  When 
wanted  pour  into  the  bath  tub  (filtering  in  the  last  portion),  make  slightly 
acid  with  0.  P.  nitric  acid,  and,  my  word  for  it,  it  will  work  from  the 
word  go  for  an  unreasonably  long  length  of  time,  and  can  be  worked 
right  straight  along  until  reduced  to  thirty  grains.  The  first  plates 
should  be  kept  moving  until  the  bath  becomes  nearly  saturated  with 
iodide,  and  at  this  point  the  bath  will  remain  stationary,  giving  no  pin¬ 
holes.  While  using  this  bath  have  another  sunning ;  and,  during  the 
warm,  sunny  months,  prepare  and  sun  enough  solution  to  last  all  winter. 
This  is  the  whole  story.  It  is  doing  its  work  for  hundreds  of  good 
photographers,  and  will  for  you,  gentle  reader.  Some  one  asked,  at  the 
convention,  if  six  hours’  sunning  was  not  as  good  as  six  weeks.  I 
answer,  no.  A  subtle  change  takes  place  by  a  long  action  of  the  sun 
that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  action  of  quicker  reagents,  such  as 
boiling,  permanganate  of  potass,  &c.  One  result  of  long  sunning  is 
that  the  bath  loses  power  to  take  up  iodide  beyond  a  certain  point,  and 
this  point  is  somewhat  short  of  saturation. 

- ♦ - 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  six  music  books,  well  bound  and  in  capital  condition,  contain¬ 
ing  instrumental  parts  for  two  violins,  two  tenors,  violoncello,  and  contra 
bass,  for  anything  useful  in  photography  of  about  the  same  value. — Ad¬ 
dress,  Thomas  Donovan,  11,  Lewes-road,  Brighton. 

I  will  exchange  a  whole-plate  portrait  combination,  by  Horne  and  Thorn- 
thwaite,  and  excellent  square  mahogany  camera  complete,  for  a  1  X  1  Boss’s 
instantaneous  doublet  or  first-class  universal.— -Can  be  seen  and  tried  on 
application  to  Photo  ,  care  of  Mr.  Philpotts,  Chemist,  Newnham,  Glouces¬ 
tershire. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

C.  F.  Riversdale. — Unfortunately  your  letter  came  too  late. 

A.  Stuart. —After  making  a  few  inquiries  we  will  write  to  you. 

C.  tv.-- We  do  not  yet  see  our  way  clear  to  present  the  report  alluded  to. 

Geo.  Fox. — Your  friend  who  speaks  about  the  “  muriate  of  pewter”  must  go 
to  school  again. 

London  International  Exhibition  op  1873.— We  have  received  the 
general  rules  and  regulations  for  next  year’s  International  Exhibition  just 
as  we  are  going  to  press.  We  have  only  time  and  space  this  week  to  state 
that  “  Photography  as  a  Fine  Art  ”  is  to  be  included  in  Class  3,  Division  I. 

John  Francis.-- An  object-glass  for  a  telescope  being  over-corrected  for  colour, 
yours  will  not  answer  for  photographic  purposes,  unless  you  make  allowance 
for  the  difference  that  exists  between  chemical  and  visual  foci.  The  chemical 
or  actinic  focus  will  in  your  lens  be  found  to  be  about  half-an-inch  beyond  its 
visual  focus. 

G.  W.  B.—  Not  knowing  the  focus  of  your  lens  we  can  only  say  that  you 
require  a  camera  that  is  capable  of  expanding  to  a  little  over  twice  its  solar 
focus  in  order  to  copy  any  object  on  a  scale  a  little  more  than  the  size  of  the 
original.  Can  you  not,  by  means  of  a  temporary  box,  manage  to  extend  the 
length  of  your  present  camera  ? 

John  Simpson. — Try  the  following:— Digest  the  wool  in  warm  hydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  the  metallic  mordants ;  wash  thoroughly,  and  treat  with  a 
weak  cold  solution  of  liquor  ammonia,  which  will  dissolve  out  the  hematine 
or  other  dye  stuffs  to  a  considerable  extent.  Again  wash  thoroughly,  and 
bleach  with  sulphurous  acid,  obtained  by  burning  sulphur. 

No  Optician. — Speaking  in  general  terms,  a  small  lens  of  any  given  con¬ 
struction  will  embrace  a  wider  angle  of  view  than  a  large  one.  We  are  not 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  lenses  to  which  you  refer  to  speak 
with  certainty  upon  the  relative  angles  included  by  them  ;  but  we  feel 
certain  that  the  maker  will,  on  your  applying  to  him,  afford  every  requisite 
information. 

Geo.  T.  Gilbert. — 1.  We  attach  no  importance  to  the  statement. — 2.  Consult 
an  architect — 3.  Discontinue  washing  as  soon  as  the  bichromate  has  been 
dissolved  out  of  the  film.— 4.  The  process  will  not  be  published  for  some 
time.  As  you  are  of  opinion  that  effects  like  those  referred  to  may  be  easily 
obtained,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  discover  the  way  in  which  the 
specimen  in  question  was  produced. 

W.  H.  B. — 1.  The  distance  in  the  print  is  good  enough,  but  you  must  print  it 
rather  lighter.  This  you  can  do  by  masking  it  while  the  foreground  is 
being  prmted  to  the  required  depth.  A  clever  printer  would  make  an 
admirable  photograph  from  the  negative.— 2.  To  copy  an  oil  painting 
successfully  it  must  be  inclined  downwards  a  little,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
reflection  from  its  surface.  Use  a  highly-bromised  collodion,  do  not  stop 
down  the  lens  too  much,  and  give  a  somewhat  long  exposure. 


Photo.  Juvenis.— It  would  be  something  worse  than  flattery  were  we  to  say 
that  your  pictures  are  even  passable.  But  wo  have  known  some  who  are 
now  very  skilful  photographers  who  at  one  time  produced  pictures  no  hotter 
than  yours.  Focus  more  carefully  ;  and  when  you  can  do  this  properly  try 
to  obtain  negatives  having  much  more  intensity  than  yours  at  present  have ; 
then  send  a  specimen,  and  we  shall  advise  you  further. 

J.  W.  Price  (Derby). — We  have  received  from  this  correspondent  a  print  from 
his  negative  of  Lord  Derby’s  monument,  printed  by  the  Woodbury  process. 
The  gradation  in  the  drapery  of  the  recumbent  figure  is  very  fine  indeed  ; 
and  we  prefer  this  specimen  to  a  silver  print  from  the  same  negative  received 
from  Mr.  Price  a  few  months  ago.  The  monument  in  question  iB  in  Knows- 
ley  Church,  near  Liverpool,  and  was  erected  by  the  tenantry. 

“A  Lieutenant,”  replying  to  Mr.  Stillman’s  letter  in  last  number,  says 
that  that  gentleman  makes  the  case  very  clear  when  he  says  that  absolute 
alcohol  and  purest  ether  are  terms  commonly  used  by  photographers,  having 
with  them  a  definite  meaning.  He  avers  that  Mr.  Stillman  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  saturation  of  collodion  with  silver  is  a  term  commonly  used 
by  emulsion  workers  and  has  with  them  a  definite  meaning.  Let  the  dis¬ 
cussion  terminate  here. 

S.  S.  B.  inquires—"  What  is  the  best  way  to  count  seconds,  my  watch  being  a 
repeater  and  not  having  a  seconds  hand?”  Take  a  piece  of  6tring  forty 
inches  in  length ;  attach  a  small  weight  to  it  at  one  end,  and  suspend  it  by 
the  other  over  a  nail  in  the  studio.  The  oscillations  will  be  exactly  one 
second  each.  The  heavier  the  weight  the  longer  will  the  vibration  be  con¬ 
tinued.  If  you  prefer  it  to  beat  half  seconds,  use  a  string  one-fourth  of  the 
above  length,  or  ten  inches. 

News  from  Abroad. — It  has  been  said  that  one  requires  to  go  abroad  to 
learn  what  is  doing  at  home.  Accordingly,  we  learn’ from  the  American 
World  that  “  they  are  talking  up  an  ‘  N.P.A.’  in  Great  Britain,”  and  that 
“there  is  room  for  it  over  there.”  We  should  really  feel  grateful  if  our 
American  brother  would  give  us  in  Great  Britain  a  little  more  information  on 
the  subject,  such  as  what  a  “  N.P.A.”  is  ;  who  are  “  talking  it  up  ;  ”  and 
of  what  use  will  it  be  when  talked  into  existence. 

Received. — M.  Row;  C.  A.  Ferneley.  Thanks. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. — An  out-door  meeting  of 
this  society  will  be  held  tomorrow  (Saturday),  the  31st  inst.,  at  Erith. 
After  photographing  such  scenes  as  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  friends  will  meet  for  tea  at  the  Pier  Hotel,  at  half -past  five 
o’clock. 

London  International  Exhibition  of  1873. — We  received  the 
General  Rules  and  Regulations  for  next  year’s  International  Exhibition 
just  as  we  were  going  to  press.  We  have  only  time  and  space  this  week 
to  state  that  “Photography  as  a  Fine  Art”  is  to  be  included  in  Class  3, 
Division  I. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Institution  :  Award  of  Prizes.— 
The  following  prizes  have  been  awarded  by  the  fine-art  judges  of  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  :  —  Professional  Photographers. — 
First  Silver  Medal:  Abel  Lewis  and  Robinson  and  Cherrill.  Second 
Silver  Medal:  W.  D.  Sanderson.  First  Bronze  Medal:  J.  Hubbard, 
Marshall  Wane,  Ed.  Smith,  D.  Hedges,  and  A.  Horner.  Second  Bronze 
Medal:  R.  Mitchell  and  W.  Gillard.  Special  Prize  —  First  Bronze 
Medal:  George  Croughton.  Amateur  Photographers.  —  First  Silver 
Medal :  H.  Simpson.  Second  Silver  Medal :  F.  G.  Lloyd.  First 
Bronze  Medal:  A.  P.  Vivian  and  Charles  Allen  Ferneley.  Second 
Bronze  Medal :  W.  J.  A.  Grant. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  August  28 th,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ENLARGEMENTS. 

It  will  have  been  observed  from  the  tenor  of  the  advertisement  of  Mr. 
Crawshay,  to  which  we  drew  attention  last  week,  that  in  addition  to 
the  other  prizes  one  is  to  be  offered  for  the  best  enlargement — no 
matter  by  what  process  it  is  produced.  Now  as  there  are  several  ways 
by  which  enlargements  of  great  excellence  may  be  obtained,  we  shall 
make  a  running  commentary  on,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  give  a 
synopsis  of,  each  of  those  that  are  practised  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  success  at  the  present  time. 

Solar  camera  work  is  undoubtedly  excellent,  but' it  is  attended 
with  two  great  drawbacks.  First,  the  use  of  a  solar  camera  is  directly 
dependent  upon  sunshine — in  this  country  a  pleasure  on  the  presence 
and  continuance  of  which  it  were  folly  to  place  much  reliance ;  and, 
secondly,  the  fact  that  solar  cameras  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  very  few  who  make  a  professional  specialite  of  this  de¬ 
scription  of  work.  Solar  cameras  are  of  two  kinds,  but;  both  must 
have  a  large  lens  to  condense  the  rays  of  the  sun  so  as  to  cause  a 
concentration  of  solar  power  upon  the  negative,  which  for  every  kind 
of  enlargement  must  be  thin,  very  sharp,  and  well  exposed. 

The  annexed  diagram  will  convey  our  meaning  better  than  any 
description.  It  shows  the  optical  arrangement  of  a  solar  camera,  in 
which  A  is  a  large  plano-convex  condensing  lens,  the  diameter  of 


which  ought  not  to  be  less  than  nine  inches ;  C  a  combination  of 
lenses,  a  carte  or  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  being  the  best  kind ;  B 
is  the  negative  that  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  which  is  of  the  size  of  a 
carte  portrait;  and  D  the  enlarged  image  thrown  upon  a  sheet  of 
sensitive  albumenised  paper.  The  above  is  peculiar  to  all  solar 
cameras,  being  the  principle  of  action  congenital  to  each.  At  this 
stage  solar  cameras  assume  two  forms — those  which  are  mounted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  kept  pointing  towards  the  sun,  and  those  which 
have  the  sun’s  rays  thrown  into  them  by  means  of  a  mirror  placed 
outside  of  the  window,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  movable,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  rays  reflected  in  one  direction.  In  these  two  systems  are 
embraced  all  the  solar  cameras  of  the  present  day.  The  former  is 
designated  the  “  equatorial  enlarging  camera,”  and  the  latter  the 
“reflecting  camera.”  Both  are  excellent,  and  so  easy  of  construc¬ 
tion  as  to  be  within  the  capabilities  of  any  ordinary  carpenter.  The 
equatorial  is,  however,  the  more  rapid  of  the  two,  there  being  no 
mirror  to  absorb  the  light.  The  printing  is  effected  on  either  plain 
or  albumenised  paper,  and  the  toning  and  fixing  are  of  the  usual 
kind  employed  in  ordinary  printing  from  small  negatives.  The 
best  prints  we  have  ever  seen  made  by  the  solar  camera  (a 
camera  which  was  made  by  the  photographer  who  used  it)  were  on 
a  highly-salted  albumenised  sample  of  paper  sensitised  on  a  sixty- 
grain  bath  rendered  very  alkaline  with  ammonia.  The  exposure 


required  for  a  portrait  on  a  sheet  of  paper  22£  X  17  inches  was 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

It  is,  however,  by  artificial  light  that  enlarging  can  be  effected  in 
the  most  manageable  way.  The  condensers  of  the  magic  lantern,  or 
enlarging  camera,  must  exceed  by  a  little  way  the  dimensions  of  that 
portion  of  the  negative  that  is  to  be  enlarged.  The  light  to  be  used 
may  either  be  the  electric,  the  lime,  or  the  magnesium  light.  The 
two  last  named  are  those  most  usually  employed,  and  of  these 
two  the  magnesium  is  the  more  convenient  to  the  photographer  who 
only  makes  an  enlargement  at  occasional  intervals.  The  negative 
having  been  placed  in  a  suitable  holder  and  inserted  in  the  enlarging 
lantern,  an  image  of  the  size  required  is  projected  on  a  screen  formed 
of  a  sheet  of  white  paper  the  size  of  the  sensitive  sheet.  After  a 
sharp  focus  is  obtained  the  lens  is  capped,  and  the  sensitive  sheet  or 
plate  is  fixed  in  its  place  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  light  for 
a  period  of  time  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  few  minutes.  For 
enlargements  on  paper  a  good  kind  of  allumenised  paper,  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  bromides  and  chlorides,  used  to  be,  and  pro¬ 
bably  still  is,  prepared  by  Mr.  Sanford.  With  this  paper  a  very 
brief  exposure  sufficed  to  impress  a  latent  picture,  which  developed 
rapidly  and  cleanly  by  means  of  pyrogallic  acid.  Very  good  prints 
may  be  obtained  on  plain  paper  that  has  been  salted  by  a  mixture  in 
the  following  general  proportions  : — Six  parts  of  iodide,  three  parts 
of  bromide,  and  one  part  of  chloride.  The  iodide  and  bromide  may 
be  those  of  potassium,  the  chloride  that  of  sodium.  The  paper  must 
be  excited  on  a  strong  bath  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  and  should  be 
exposed  wet.  After  the  details  have  been  developed,  either  by  means 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  or  of  a  two- grain  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver 
confers  a  rich  tone. 

A  simple  and  excellent  way  of  producing  enlargements  is  to  use  a 
collodionised  glass  plate  instead  of  the  sensitised  paper.  A  very 
brief  exposure  suffices,  and  the  picture  is  developed  as  a  thin  and 
apparently  feeble  transparency  by  pyrogallic  acid,  care  being  taken 
to  dilute  the  silver  on  the  plate  previous  to  the  application  of  the 
developer.  After  fixing  and  toning  the  transparency  it  may  either 
be  allowed  to  dry  and,  after  varnishing,  be  backed  with  white  blot¬ 
ting  or  with  drawing-paper— in  which  state  it  makes  a  pretty  picture, 
and  one  which  is  obtained  by  a  very  small  expenditure  of  labour  and 
skill — or,  better  still,  it  may  be  transferred  to  paper,  cardboard,  or 
canvas. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  film  may  be  transferred. 
One  mode  is  to  place  the  picture  while  still  wet  in  a  bath  of  very 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  when  the  film  has 
become  loosened,  to  wash  it  and  place  it  down  upon  the  paper  or 
canvas,  to  which  it  will  adhere  tenaciously,  especially  if  it  have 
received  a  previous  sizing  of  gelatine.  The  other  way  is  to  dry  and 
warm  the  transparency,  and  apply  to  it  a  sheet  of  paper  that  has  just 
received  a  good  coating  of  warm  gelatine  of  the  consistence  of  castor 
oil.  Press  the  paper  in  close  contact  by  means  of  a  squeegee,  and 
then  apply  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine  to  the  back  by  the  aid  of  a 
sponge.  Place  the  picture  aside  to  become  quite  dry ;  after  which 
wet  the  back  with  a  sponge  charged  with  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for 
a  short  time ;  run  a  knife  round  the  edges  to  start  the  paper,  which 
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may  then  be  removed  from  the  glass,  the  collodion  film  being  in 
close  adhesion. 

We  have  thus  given  a  summary  of  some  of  the  methods  by  which 
enlargements  may  be  made,  and  in  doing  this  have  carefully  avoided 
those  that  require  special  appliances  of  an  expensive  nature.  The 
results  to  be  obtained  by  the  processes  indicated  will  be  of  the 
highest  order. 


PROPOSED  NEW  MODE  OF  SENSITISING  EMULSIONS. 
A  statement  is  made  against  emulsion  plates  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stillman 
in  another  column : — “  In  practice  emulsion  processes  will  never 
approach  in  certainty  or  quality  the  wet  bath  process  or  Mr.  Gordon’s 
dry  process,”  the  reason  given  being  the  following : — 

“  The  formation  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  silver  in  the  flocculent  form 
which  we  get  in  an  emulsion  is,  from  evident  mechanical  causes,  inferior 
in  fineness  and  equality  to  those  which  are  formed  by  the  slower  and  more 
difficult  process  of  filtration  through  a  colloid  substance,  and  when 
formed,  being  in  suspension  and  not  in  solution,  has  an  instantaneous 
tendency  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.” 

This  objection  to  emulsion  plates,  raised  by  one  so  familiar  with 
this  branch  of  work  as  Mr.  Stillman  is  known  to  be,  is  somewhat 
startling ;  nevertheless,  we  have  not  much  fear  that  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  bath  process  for  preparation  will  put  emulsion 
plates  out  of  court.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Stillman’s  objections  need 
not  be  overlooked,  as  there  is  certainly  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion,  more  especially  in  sensitising  it. 

A  suggestion  made  to  us  by  a  friend,  in  whose  judgment  we  have 
some  confidence,  appears  to  offer  a  remedy  for  one  of  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of— the  coarseness  of  the  bromide  of  silver — and  we  may  now 
mention  it.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  do  not  in  any  way  pledge  our¬ 
selves  for  the  value  of  the  suggestion,  as  we  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  it. 

The  proposal  of  our  friend  is  to  add  carbonate  of  silver  rather  than 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  bromised  collodion,  and  after  agitating  the 
whole  for  some  time,  so  as  to  secure  the  even  diffusion  of  the  car¬ 
bonate  throughout  the  collodion,  to  add  sufficient  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  alcohol  and  a  little  ether  to  render  the  emulsion  ultimately 
acid.  This  is  the  general  plan,  and  has  at  least  the  recommendation 
of  novelty.  The  details  are  somewhat  as  follow  : — 

The  proper  amount  of  simply  bromised  collodion  being  given 
the  right  dose  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  it  is  weighed  out  and  dissolved 
in  water,  or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
known  strength  measured  off.  A  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
is  now  added  to  the  silver  liquid  until  a  nearly  white  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  silver  ceases  to  be  produced,  or  rather  until  the  liquid 
is  rendered  very  distinctly  alkaline  to  test  paper.  The  precipitated 
carbonate  is  then  washed  by  decantation  with  water,  and  next  with 
alcohol  to  remove  the  water,  and  the  carbonate  then  mixed  with  its 
proper  amount  of  bromised  collodion.  The  extremely  finely-divided 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver  is  then  to  be  shaken  up  through 
the  collodion.  Partial  decomposition  is  stated  to  take  place  under 
these  circumstances,  carbonate  of  cadmium  and  ammonium  being 
produced  at  the  same  time  as  bromide  of  silver.  By  the  addition  of 
a  drop  at  a  time  of  strong  nitric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol  the 
carbonates  are  expected  to  go  into  solution,  leaving  an  extremely 
fine  precipitate  in  suspension  in  the  collodion. 

This  plan  appears,  primd  facie,  to  meet  the  objection  by  Mr.  Still¬ 
man  as  to  the  division  of  the  suspended  bromide  of  silver.  We  are, 
however,  curious  to  know  what  effect  the  inevitable  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  on  addition  of  the  nitric  acid  would  have  on  the 
working  of  the  emulsion ;  indeed,  we  suspect  that  total  precipitation 
might  take  place,  but  as  we  have  not  had  time  or  opportunity  to  try 
the  plan  we  can  say  no  more  on  the  point. 

If,  as  Mr.  Stillman’s  experiments  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  the 
prolonged  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  collodion  be  necessary, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  in  the  plan  above  mentioned,  since 
any  carbonate  of  silver  added  over  and  above  the  amount  necessary 
to  secure  the  conversion  of  all  the  bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammo¬ 
nium  into  the  bromide  of  silver  becomes  nitrate  of  silver  on  addition 


of  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  is  then  ready  to  exert  whatever  influence 
it  is  capable  of  on  the  pyroxyline. 

Even  if  the  precise  plan  which  has  been  just  sketched  out  should 
not  be  found  to  work  well,  it  certainly  indicates  a  direction  in  which 
some  new  work  may  be  done,  and  points  the  wTay  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  more  convenient  mode  of  sensitising  emulsions  than  that  which 
we  at  present  possess. 


FRAGRANT  BISULPHIDE  OF  CARBON. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that 
the  usually  offensive  liquid,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  can  be  obtained 
free  from  unpleasant  smell,  and  this  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
value  of  the  liquid  as  a  solvent  for  resin  and  other  purposes  is  very 
well  known,  but  its  extremely  unpleasant  odour  had  hitherto  greatly 
limited  its  use,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  very  much  cheaper 
than  ether,  and  can  be  employed  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which 
ether  is  at  present  solely  applied. 

We  do  not  know  by  what  process  the  commercially-purified  bisul¬ 
phide  is  prepared ;  but,  on  a  small  scale,  the  following  plan  succeeds 
very  well: — Shake  up  about  one  per  cent,  by  weight  of  corrosive 
sublimate  with  the  liquid  bisulphide,  and  allow  the  two  bodies  to 
stand  for  several  days  with  repeated  agitation.  Some  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  appear  to  be  removed  in  great  part  or  decomposed  by  this  treat¬ 
ment,  for  the  mercury  salt  is  rendered  nearly  black,  owing  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  sulphide  of  mercury.  This  treatment  so  far  reduces  the  un¬ 
pleasant  smell  that,  in  distillation,  a  comparatively  sweet-smelling 
liquid  is  obtained;  but  a  much  better  product  is  prepared  if  the 
bisulphide,  after  the  treatment  with  the  corrosive  sublimate,  be 
mixed  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  almond  oil,  and  then  distilled 
after  the  mixture  has  rested  for  some  time.  Of  course  the  bisul¬ 
phide  only  distils  over,  since  the  oil  is  not  volatile,  but  the  former  is 
now  found  to  possess  a  rather  agreeable  ethereal  odour.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  oil  acts  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  fat  or  oil  does 
in  retaining  the  perfumes  of  flowers. 

In  the  south  of  France  this  power  is  taken  advantage  of  for  tbe 
extraction  of  the  delicate  odoriferous  principles  of  some  flowers; 
but  we  employ  the  oil,  in  the  case  of  the  bisulphide,  to  remove 
a  very  unpleasant  smell.  The  treatment  is  in  both  cases  effective, 
whatever  its  rationale  may  be,  and  we  can  convert  bisulphide  of 
carbon  into  a  liquid  of  agreeable  ethereal  odour. 

Now  that  the  purification  has  been  effected  on  a  large  scale, 
we  hope  to  see  the  bisulphide  employed  for  many  photographic  pur¬ 
poses,  for  which  its  use  has  been  hitherto  greatly  limited. 


ART  TRAINING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  members  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Association  have  recently 
discussed  a  very  important  question  closely  connected  with  the 
progress  of  photography.  They  have  considered  how  far  the  state 
really  aids  our  art-science  in  Prussia,  and  appear  to  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that,  though  the  government  has  established  a  chair 
of  photography  in  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Academy,  there  is  no 
sufficient  provision  for  the  education  of  young  photographers.  The 
ground  for  this  conclusion  chiefly  is  that  the  artistic  training  of  the 
student  is  neglected,  though  he  is  carefully  taught  the  scientific  and 
industrial  branches  of  photography.  It  was  held  (and  we  think 
justly)  that  the  best  preliminary  training  a  young  photographer  could 
receive  is  a  good  course  of  drawing  practice.  In  other  words,  the 
student  should  first  learn  the  ordinary  rules  of  elementary  art;  next> 
the  manipulative  and  purely  chemical  side  of  photography;  and  then 
the  best  mode  of  combining  the  two. 

Some  such  plan  as  this  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  followed  by  those 
who  desire  to  attain  real  proficiency  in  the  art-science,  yet  how  few 
comparatively  of  the  many  thousands  who  make  the  practice  of 
photography  their  means  of  livelihood  have  undergone  any  sound 
course  of  training  such  as  that  above  referred  to.  Such  a  state  of 
things  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  profession  or  trade 
requiring  for  its  proper  pursuit  a  certain  amount  of  skill  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.  In  North  Germany  there  are  no  great  facilities  for  the 
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study  of  elementary  art ;  but  no  sucli  difficulties  really  exist  in  this 
country,  since  at  South  Kensington,  and  at  the  numerous  metropolitan 
and  provincial  schools  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  drawing  and  art  principles  so  essential  to 
the  correct  interpretation  of  nature  by  our  brethren  of  the  camera. 
Any  good  practical  photographer  is  a  safe  teacher  of  the  manipulative 
details  of  photographic  work ;  but  when  a  higher  education  in  this 
department  is  required  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  official  lectures 
on  photographic  chemistry  or  from  books,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
art-science,  as  a  whole,  by  careful  study  under  any  of  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  masters  of  the  profession. 

We  have  greater  opportunities  for  work  than  Germany.  Why  are 
they  not  more  freely  used  ?  Is  it  that  we  are  indifferent  to  sound 
education,  and  content  with  the  smallest  smattering  of  knowledge 
that  can  be  made  to  pay?  We  fear  this  is  true;  but  would  suggest 
a  remedy  we  once  before  touched  upon — the  formation  of  an  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Photographers  of  acknowledged  standing,  admission  to  which 
could  only  be  obtained  on  production  of  a  certificate  from  a  recog¬ 
nised  art  school  of  proficiency  in  art  study,  and  certificates  from  two 
members  of  the  Association  that  the  candidate  was  a  good,  practical 
photographer.  If  the  chief  towns  contributed  their  fair  quota  of 
original  members  to  the  Association  no  practical  difficulty  need  arise, 
and  if  the  rules  for  admission  were  sufficiently  strict  and  carried  out 
without  favouritism,  membership  of  the  Association  would  be  eagerly 
sought  for  by  operators  as  carrying  with  it  evidence  of  superior 
training  and  consequent  superior  claims  to  employment.  In  this 
way  we  would  hope  that  the  tone  of  the  profession  in  general  would 
be  improved  and  the  advance  of  photography  toward  the  position  it 
ought  to  occupy  secured.  We  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion  here 
as  a  mode  of  securing  better  training ;  but  we  need  scarcely  add  that 
an  Association  such  as  that  which  we  have  referred  to  might  be  made 
a  powerful  engine  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  professional 
photographers  and  their  assistants. 

We  commend  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  those  of  our 
readers  interested  in  the  progress  of  our  art-science.  In  Germany 
the  almost  paternal  form  of  government  is  expected  to  supply  all 
existing  deficiencies.  With  us  it  is  less  usual  to  rely  on  state  aid ;  but 
much  of  the  assistance  desired  under  the  circumstances  above  touched 
upon  is  now  actually  available. 


Concerning  the  camera  with  the  curved  front,  invented  and 
described  by  Mr.  Sutton :  although  it  may  answer  well  enough  when 
the  photographer  confines  himself  to  the  use  of  only  one  lens,  or 
lenses  of  similar  foci,  it  will  not,  we  imagine,  be  found  to  be  a  form 
possessing  general  utility  for  those  who  carry  lenses  of  different  foci 
to  suit  the  particular  view  they  are  about  to  take.  In  Our  Editorial 
Table  we  describe  how  one  photographer  in  the  course  of  a  tour 
in  Normandy  made  use  of  three  different  lenses;  and  in  a  case 
of  that  kind,  before  the  axis  of  the  lens  could  be  directed  to  the 
centre  of  the  plate  when  the  lens  was  raised  or  lowered,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  a  series  of  fronts,  having  each  a  degree  of  curvature 
specially  adapted  to  suit  the  focus  of  its  lens,  would  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  front  which  we  recently  described  as  having  been  made 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Wood  Green,  answers  for  every  kind  of  lens,  and 
which,  moreover,  if  necessary,  permits  of  the  lens  being  slidden  to 
the  top  of  the  camera  while  its  axis  still  forms  a  right  angle  to  the 
surface  of  the  plate.  We  have  not  yet  examined  the  camera 
Mr.  Sutton  speaks  of;  but,  for  the  reason  just  hinted  at,  we  think 
that  it  will  not  possess  the  general  utility  of  that  of  Mr.  Phillips. 


ABOUT  EMULSIONS. 

There  is  something  so  attractive  in  the  idea  of  emulsions  taking  the 
place  of  bath  processes  for  general  photographic  work  that  the  ardent 
experimenter  finds  himself  drifting  in  spite  of  himself  into  repetitions 
and  modifications  of  all  the  varied  experiences,  in  the  hope  of 
realising  one  day  that  ideal  of  a  process  in  which  you  have  only  to 
pour  a  sensitive  material  over  a  suitable  support  to  have  all  that  is 


needed  for  photographic  purposes ;  and,  with  others,  I  have  given 
myself  for  wearisome  and  vexatious  months,  with  many  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  few  successes,  to  the  pursuit  of  the  final  and  unimprovable 
simplification  of  the  collodion  process,  though  every  new  experience 
only  more  completely  convinces  me  that  in  practice  emulsion  processes 
will  never  approach  in  certainty  or  quality  the  wet  bath  process  or  Mr. 
Gordon’s  dry  process.  The  formation  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  silver 
in  the  flocculent  form  which  we  get  in  an  emulsion  is,  from  evident 
mechanical  causes,  inferior  in  fineness  and  equality  to  those  which 
are  formed  by  the  slower  and  more  difficult  process  of  filtration 
through  a  colloid  substance,  and  when  formed,  being  in  suspension 
and  not  in  solution,  has  an  instantaneous  tendency  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle. 

The  condition  of  the  emulsion  a  day  after  mixture  is  this : — At 
the  top  is  a  translucent  collodion,  which  forms  a  pale  and  almost 
transparent  film  ;  at  the  bottom  a  dense,  milky  quality,  which  makes 
a  comparatively  opaque  film,  with  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form 
pinholes  when  fixed.  Somewhere  in  the  bottle  is  a  juste-milieu, 
where  the  collodion  would  be  neither  too  thin  nor  too  dense,  and 
where  the  particles  of  the  salt  are  not  too  visible  in  their  absence 
from  the  fixed  negative ;  and  according  to  the  luck  in  shaking, 
filtering,  &c.,  or  the  point  to  which  the  emulsion  has  been  poured 
down,  will  be  the  quality  of  the  film  as  film.  But  I  have  never 
found  any  emulsion  plates  run  equal  in  this  respect,  or  which, 
at  their  best,  compared  with  good  bath  films  used  wet,  or  any 
good  albumen  films.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  substitution 
of  emulsion  films  for  those  of  bath  films  wet  or  albumen  films 
dry  for  work  of  the  finest  quality  must  wait  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  chemical  agent.  Meanwhile,  for  purposes  of  general 
utility,  in  which  the  highest  degree  of  mechanical  perfection  is  not 
required,  but  rather  convenience  and  artistic  quality  suffice,  and  for 
amateurs,  illustrations  by  the  mechanical  processes,  &c.,  &c.,  the 
emulsion  plates  maintain  peculiar  advantages,  and  make  it  worth 
our  while  to  perfect  them. 

It  seems  to  me  clearly  proven  that,  so  far  as  the  sensitive  element 
is  concerned,  no  addition  to  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  has  increased 
their  impressibility,  all  additions,  organic  and  other,  going  rather  to 
assist  development  and  retain  the  effect  produced  by  the  light.  The 
principal  practical  question  to  be  settled  is  what  developing  agent 
will  give  the  greatest  aid  in  bringing  out  the  latent  image,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  least  retard  the  original  action  of  the  sun-ray.  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  and  Colonel  Wortley  seemed  to 
prove  that  nitrate  of  silver  might  be  made  to  act  the  same  part  in  the 
dry  process  as  in  the  wet;  yet  in  my  own  experiments  I  have  found, 
as  Mr.  Sutton  and  Mr.  Gough  have  in  theirs,  that  as  rapid 
results  may  be  obtained  without  nitrate  of  silver  iii  the  film  as 
with  it. 

The  discrepancy  between  these  two  general  results  I  explain  in 
this  way : — Although,  strictly  speaking,  the  presence  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  a  sensitive  film  does  not  make  the  haloid  salts  more 
impressible  to  the  chemical  influence  of  the  sunbeam,  it  probably 
prevents,  to  a  slight  degree,  the  return  of  the  film  to  its  original 
condition,  and,  in  certain  circumstances,  even  begins  a  spontaneous 
development.  And  this  it  does  assuredly  in  certain  combinations — as 
notably  in  the  albuminate  of  silver.  These  phenomena  suggested 
to  me  that  a  positive  change  might  be  effected  in  the  pyroxyline  of 
the  collodion  by  the  prolonged  contact  of  nitrate  of  silver — a  con¬ 
dition  which,  in  fact,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  produces  in¬ 
cipient  spontaneous  reduction  in  the  emulsion,  as  is  shown  by  the 
inevitable  fogging  of  films  from  emulsions  not  provided  with  a  restrain¬ 
ing  agent.  In  preparing  an  emulsion  with  large  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  allowing  time  for  this  tendency  to  spontaneous  reduction 
to  obtain,  and  for  the  nitrate  to  combine  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
pyroxyline  in  a  pyroxylate  of  silver  analogous  to  the  albuminate,  I 
found  that  no  restraining  agent  applied  to  the  film  would  prevent 
the  fog  of  spontaneous  reduction.  I  found  also  that  a  new  physical 
condition  was  produced  by  the  action  of  the  nitrate,  for  the  film  was 
no  longer  compact  and  glossy,  but  spongy  and  dull  on  drying,  and 
that  it  had  an  unusual  opacity.  An  addition  of  bromide  in  a  small 
excess  corrected  all  tendency  to  fog  without  destroying  the  advantage 
gained  in  altering  the  structure  of  the  pyroxyline,  and  the  spongy 
nature  of  the  film  permitted  the  washing  water  to  remove  at  once 
the  remaining  soluble  bromide  more  effectually  than  an  hour’s 
soaking  would  have  done  from  the  same  in  its  old  parchment-like 
state,  leaving  it  at  the  same  time  open  to  the  preserving  and 
developing  agents  in  an  unusual  degree.  Here,  then,  were  combined 
the  theoretical  conditions  of  a  pure  bromo-chloride  of  silver  for  the 
reception  of  the  image,  organic  combination  of  silver  for  retention 
and  development  of  the  image,  with  the  mechanical  state  of  the 
film  which  lias  always  been  found  favourable  to  intensity. 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  bow  much  nitrate  of  silver 
would  be  retained  (if  in  excess  in  the  emulsion)  through  the  wash¬ 
ing  by  a  film  in  this  condition.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  very 
little,  even  after  a  slight  washing,  and  that  a  minute  under  a  tap 
would  remove  it  as  effectually  as  it  did  my  bromide.  I  believe  it  to 
be,  in  fact,  impossible  to  determine  even  the  approximate  amount  of 
nitrate  left  in  the  film  after  washing,  or,  indeed,  to  say  that  a  washed 
film  of  such  an  emulsion  has  any  appreciable  quantity.  In  any 
case,  this  element  becomes  one  of  excessive  uncertainty,  and  I  have 
in  practice  found  so  great  inequality  both  in  developing  and  keeping 
powers  in  plates  with  excess  of  nitrate,  that  I  can  but  regard  such 
excess  as  an  element  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost. 

How  much,  too,  of  the  conflict  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
keeping  of  such  plates  may  not  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  excess 
was  in  reality  washed  out  unawares  in  this  state  of  the  film.  Out  of 
the  same  package  of  Wortley  plates  I  have  found  some  develope 
clear,  clean,  and  satisfactorily,  while  others  showed  signs  of  decom¬ 
position  of  silver;  and  one,  which  I  have  kept  three  months,  I 
found,  on  taking  it  out  of  the  slide  to  develope  it,  quite  brown  and 
giving  no  trace  of  the  image.  Such  inequality  might  be  expected 
from  unequal  washing,  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  scarcely  be  avoided 
when  there  is  free  nitrate  in  the  film. 

When,  however,  all  the  effect  of  contact  of  the  nitrate  on  the 
pyroxyline — perhaps  something,  too,  from  the  action  of  it  on  the  haloid 
salts — has  been  obtained  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  emulsion  is  re¬ 
stored  by  an  addition  of  bromide,  it  is  evident  that  the  most  absolute 
equality  of  the  film  in  all  respects  can  be  readily  assured  by  simply 
washing  away  the  excess  of  bromide,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is 
easily  accomplished  in  the  new  condition  of  the  film. 

I  have  as  yet  made  no  experiments  with  different  preservatives,  or 
with  Mr.  Cooper’s  addition  of  lactate  or  Colonel  Wortley’s  salicine, 
but  shall  try  these  points  after  my  return  to  London ;  but  with  the 
plates  prepared  as  I  have  stated,  and  a  simple  wash  of  tannin,  I 
found  that  the  sensitiveness  of  my  plates  was  greater  than  those  by 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  process  or  Colonel  Wortley’s  commercial  plates. 
The  density  is  very  great,  equal  to  that  of  any  bromo-iodide  film — 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  increased  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver  in  the 
film  from  the  reconversion  by  the  second  addition  of  bromide.  This 
gives  a  vigour  of  image  which  I  have  never  obtained  by  any  other 
emulsion  process,  and  great  intensity  and  clearness. 

Another  advantage  I  believe  to  be  gained  by  the  presence  of  the 
large  quantity  of  bromo-chloride  of  silver  which  my  films  contain, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed,  is  that  a  finer  precipitation  is 
produced  and  a  more  complete  subsidence  is  permissible  without  the 
films  becoming  too  pale,  so  that  pinholes  from  the  larger  particles  of 
bromide  of  silver  held  in  suspension  are  completely  avoided.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  have  seen  no  films  from  emulsion  so  completely 
free  from  pinholes. 

The  rationale  of  these  changes  seems  to  me  this : — We  start  with 
the  usual  quantity  of  soluble  bromide  in  the  film,  which  unites  at 
once  with  the  dissolved  portion  of  the  nitrate  on  sensitising.  This 
sets  free  the  water  which  held  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  and 
which  immediately  dissolves  a  new  portion,  which  acts  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  pyroxylate  supposed  in  my  theory,  with  any  original 
excess  of  dissolved  nitrate.  The  original  element  of  soluble  bromide, 
meanwhile,  has  disappeared  in  the  salt  of  silver,  and  the  alcohol  is 
free  to  redissolve  a  new  portion.  This,  added  in  powder,  is  dissolved 
slowly,  and  as  dissolved  combines  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  last  dis¬ 
solved,  setting  free  again  the  solvent  agent  for  a  new  charge,  and  so, 
the  combination  going  on  more  slowly,  is  more  subtle  in  its  character 
than  if  the  two  solutions  in  normal  quantity  had  been  mingled  at 
once.  In  adding  the  silver  I  have  employed  a  device  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gough,  dissolving  an  ounce  of  nitrate  in  half-an-ounce  of  water, 
sunning  it,  filtering,  and  then  adding  of  this  the  requisite  quantity 
to  the  sensitising  alcohol,  which  is  absolute,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Cooper.  The  greater  portion  of  this  nitrate  precipitates  on  pouring 
into  the  alcohol,  but  in  so  fine  a  state  that  it  is  better  for  my  pur¬ 
poses  than  if  it  were  all  in  solution. 

I  hope  that  some  careful  experimenter  will  go  over  my  ground 
and  ascertain  if  my  conjectures  are  right,  for  we  continually  find 
that  results  obtained  by  one  investigator  fail  in  the  hands  of  another 
from  some  misunderstood  element  in  the  combination.  This  seems 
to  be  strikingly  the  case  with  Colonel  Wortley’s  process  in  the  hands 
of  some  of  my  friends,  and  Mr.  Lea’s  in  my  own ;  for,  while  one 
batch  of  plates  prepared  by  the  latter  method  was  excellent,  another 
was  very  much  inferior.  My  own  modification  has  never  failed  in 
my  hands,  and  as  the  elements  are  the  very  simplest  possible  there 
seems  to  be  fewer  chances  of  failure. 

Meanwhile  the  discussion  and  investigation  into  quick-plate 
working  is  producing  commercial  results  in  all  directions.  Mi\ 
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Mawdsley  has  just  sent  me  half-a-dozen  plates  for  trial,  which,  with 
all  the  clearness  and  equality  of  the  old  Liverpool  plates,  work  in 
well-lighted  subjects  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  quickly  as  wet  collo¬ 
dion;  but,  as  in  all  dry  plates  I  have  ever  seen,  they  do  not  enter 
into  deep  shadow  as  well  as  the  wet  bath  film.  The  film  is,  as 
might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Mawdsley’s  excellence  of  manipulation, 
quite  perfect,  and  bears  over-exposure  very  well,  but  blisters,  at 
least  in  some  cases.  I  shall  make  further  experiments  and  let  your 
readers  know  the  results.  W.  J.  Stillman. 

Shanklin,  August  28,  1872. 

ON  THE  OVER- WASHING  OF  ALBUMEN  FRINTS. 

“  I  hate  people  with  theories,”  said  an  individual  (who  prided  him¬ 
self  upon  being  matter  of  fact)  to  me  one  day  when  I,  in  all  humility, 
ventured  to  express  my  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  some  proceeding 
of  his.  “  I  hate  people  with  theories ;  they  are  always  landing  a 
fellow  in  a  mess  !  ”  And,  for  himself,  he  no  doubt  spoke  the  truth. 
If  he  had  dared  to  turn  aside  one  step  from  following  his  nose  it 
would  have  been  the  death  of  him,  for  his  mind  was  of  that  order 
which  may,  in  one  sense,  be  called  parasitical.  He  grew  round  the 
particular  tree  or  stump  against  which  he  was  planted,  and  lived  or 
existed  by  virtue  of  that ;  but  take  it  away — bid  him  stand  up  free 
and  depend  upon  his  own  resources — and,  flop  !  he  is  in  the  ditch 
at  once. 

These  people  are  very  useful  in  their  way.  Forgone  thing,  they 
give  rise  to  mirth,  or  wrath,  or  pity  in  their  more  go-ahead  brethren, 
and  thus  help  to  keep  these  valuable  emotions  in  exercise ;  for 
another,  they  act  as  a  useful  kind  of  drag  upon  the  ever-moving, 
often-hurrying  class  of  men  who  never  light  on  one  improvement 
without  chucking  it  behind  them  and  tearing  madly  after  something 
else.  They  stand  at  the  one  extreme — men  for  whom  I  have  a 
sneaking  fondness — and  at  the  other  are  the  people  who  are  all 
theory.  These  latter  (Heaven  assoilze  me  ! )  I  always  wTant  to  kick. 
They  have  got  a  theory  of  theorising  whereby  they  demonstrate  to 
themselves,  if  to  nobody  else,  that  if  they  only  go  on  perpetrating 
fanciful  extravagances  at  the  rate  of  one  daily,  at  least,  they  are 
bound  in  the  long  run  to  hit  upon  some  grand  discovery.  By  some 
pell-mell  method  they  rake  together  hashed  odds  and  ends  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  appear  to  have  bolted  whole  a  few  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  technical  terms,  which  they  are  prepared  at  any  moment 
to  extrude  again  by  mouthfuls,  and  which  they  have  never  in  any 
way  assimilated,  thus  furnishing  babble  and  bungle  and  bungle 
and  babble  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  till  one  longs  for  them  to 
discover  some  mode  of  ending  themselves.  These  men  proceed  in 
scientific  explorations  as  the  early  diggers  hunted  for  gold — upon  the 
empirical  method — only  the  diggers  generally  had  the  rocks  and  the 
mud  to  hammer  at  and  scrape  amongst,  but  these  people  invent  their 
own.  They  are  empirics  who  create  their  empiricisms  and — but 
hillo  !  where  are  we  off  to  ?  Let  me  see — what  was  the  subject  ? 
Oh  !  ah  ! — the  over-washing  of  prints. 

This  is  a  subject  I  am  very  sore  upon.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for 
my  having  a  theory  upon  it.  We  wash  our  prints  by  hand,  and  the 
master  won’t  let  us  use  hot  water  in  winter,  and  it  numbs  the  fingers 
sometimes  till  they  are  fit  to  come  off.  I  have  stood  many  an  hour 
in  agony,  feeling  as  if  my  heart  was  growing  cold,  puddling  away  with 
my  fingers  past  any  capacity  for  external  feeling  but  aching,  and 
cramped  till  I  was  almost  fit  to  bite  them  off.  And  the  sink  is  leaky, 
so  that  the  floor  is  always  soaking,  while  a  door,  half  canvas  ana 
well  open  to  the  winds  below,  suffers  a  draught  to  play  shrewdly 
around  my  legs,  chilling  still  further  the  damp  boots  and  numbing 
the  weary  feet.  My  back  aches  (for  we  wash  by  hand,  being  old- 
fashioned),  my  head  aches,  my  hands  are  s woollen  and  sore,  and  to 
my  eyes  are  often  forced  the  unwilling  tears,  while  without  stint  or 
mercy  I  must  puddle  the  weary  round. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  print  was  washed  long  ago.  The 
smallest  dose  of  common  sense  tells  me  that  it  is  physically  an  im¬ 
possibility  that  all  this  soaking  and  puddling  can  be  necessary  to 
clear  out  of  thin  slips  of  paper  whatever  dregs  of  the  dangerous 
solution  may  have  stuck  to  them  after  the  first  half-dozen  waters, 
but  it  is  useless  to  say  anything.  The  thing  has  been  and  must  be 
while  prints  are  prints  and  soda  is  soda.  “  Look  at  So-and-so’s  pic¬ 
tures,”  I  am  told;  “  see  how  they  fade,  just  because  he  does  not  wash 
them  enough.  Better  do  the  thing  too  much  than  too  little.”  And 
so  it  is  done.  Did  I  venture  to  dissent  from  so  conclusive  a  state¬ 
ment  as  that— to  say,  for  instance,  that  overdoing  might  be  worse 
than  underdoing — it  would  be  considered  a  greater  manifestation  of 
contumacy  than  the  rebellion  of  Korah;  and  the  perpetual  wonder 
would  ever  after  be  that  the  dripping  floor  did  not  open  and  let  me 
through.  Nevertheless  I  must  risk  it.  Many  a  time  I  have  thought 
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of  doing  it,  and  now  it  shall  be  done  broad  out  in  a  lump.  We  are 
all  guilty  of  considerable  over-washing  of  the  albumen  print— all 
photographers,  I  mean,  not  the  canaille;  they  may  be  considered  as 
in  a  peculiar  sense  the  great  non-washers. 

In  too  many  cases  the  immense  swilling  that  prints  get  after  they 
leave  the  fixing  bath  is  simply  an  attempt  to  remedy  an  evil  which 
has  been  irremediably  done  before  that  stage  was  reached,  and  it  is 
a  thing  in  itself  injurious  to  the  permanency  of  the  print.  I  have 
long  been  unable  to  see  the  value  of  the  prolonged  soaking  com¬ 
monly  given  to  albumen  pictures.  A  photographer’s  hair  would 
pretty  well  stand  on  end  with  horror  if  he  were  told  to  drop  the 
practice  of  letting  his  prints  lie  in  water  all  night ;  and  yet  I  am 
persuaded  it  does  them  harm  rather  than  good.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  where,  as  is  usual,  the  water  is  charged  with  earthy  matter 
and  minerals.  These  must  act  injuriously  upon  the  sensitive  albumen 
surface — soft,  glutinous,  and  impregnable  as  it  is — after  the  various 
operations  it  has  gone  through. 

What  is  wanted  is  really  not  that  (the  Pharisee  treatment  you  can 
call  it) — an  attempt  to  hide  the  injury  that  should  never  have  been 
there  had  all  things  been  done  wisely.  If  photographers  want  to 
have  really  permanent  albumen  prints,  let  them  use  first  simple 
formulse ;  let  their  operations  be  done  with  all  reasonable  celerity,  so 
that  the  necessary  good  required  at  each  stage  may  be,  if  possible, 
secured  without  the  unnecessary  evil ;  and  then,  above  all,  let  them 
be  clean  all  through.  How  many  photographers,  I  wonder,  look  care¬ 
fully  after  the  condition  of  their  prints  after  toning  and  before  fixing  ? 
Is  it  not  a  common  enough  practice  for  them  to  be  dashed  into  the 
hyposulphite  bath  with  probably  just  a  rinse,  or,  perhaps,  none  at 
at  all,  after  being  toned  ?  And  how  can  anyone  expect  that,  treated 
thus,  they  can  escape  that  impregnation  with  dangerous  sulphides 
which  no  after-washing  can  cure,  and  which  must  make  them  grow 
yellow  soon  should  you  dabble  them  for  a  week  ? 

I  hold  that  the  prints  should  have  four  good  changes  of  water  at 
least  after  leaving  the  gold  bath,  that  they  should  then  be  thoroughly 
drained,  and  in  this  clean  state  transferred  to  the  hyposulphite. 
Once  there  the  next  thing  is  to  keep  them  in  it  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  If  it  be  properly  managed,  the  time  ought  never  to  exceed 
ten  minutes — may  often  be  two  or  three  minutes  less ;  only  to  ensure 
fixing  by  this  plan  they  ought  never  to  be  left  a  moment  at  rest. 
Slovenly  people  put  their  prints  in,  have  them  turned  over  in  some 
fashion  perhaps  once,  and  then  leave  them  to  collect  together  in  a 
mass  which  no  hypo,  can  reach.  Of  course,  should  they  take  them 
out  after  usage  of  this  kind  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  they  would 
probably  find  half  of  them  unfixed  next  morning,  and  would  imme¬ 
diately  inveigh  against  the  theoriser.  All  that  he  could  say  would 
be  that  whatever  was  unfixed  the  bits  of  paper  that  were  freely  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  solvent  would  be  found  as  clean  and  pure 
as — well,  as  slovenly  work  would  allow,  and  certainly  they  would  be 
fixed.  If,  therefore,  one  scrap  of  a  print  is  thoroughly  fixed  in  ten 
minutes  by  contact  with  the  hyposulphite,  why  could  not  the  whole 
have  been  so  had  they  been  moved  so  as  to  come  individually  in 
contact  with  the  solution '? 

Treated  in  this  way  they  really  do  not  require  long  messing  and 
scouring.  Swiftly,  vigorously,  and  thoroughly  the  remaining  wash¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  gone  through,  and  the  prints  then  could  hardly  fail 
to  last  as  long  as  the  albumen.  That  is  my  theory,  and  I  have  at 
least  faith  enough  in  it  to  be  ready  to  act  upon  it  if  I  had  the  chance ; 
but— you  take  it  and  use  it  all  the  same.  Nlemand. 


“THE  CAUSE  OF  SENSITIVENESS  IN  DRY  PLATES.” 

I  regret  to  have  for  the  second  time  to  correct  misstatements 
made  by  Dr.  Markham  in  a  communication  to  you. 

He  states  that  all  the  nitrate  of  uranium  is  washed  out  of  emulsion 
plates  in  the  washing.  This  is  not  so ;  a  considerable  portion  remains 
in  the  films.  In  discussing  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  expe¬ 
rience,  he  says  that  the  Editors  have  proved  them  to  be  correct.  I  do 
not  find  any  statement  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
authorising  Dr.  Markham  to  make  this  statement,  nor  do  I  think 
that  the  Editors  have  proved  Mr.  Stillman’s  experiences  to  be  correct. 

Dr.  Markham  intimates  that  Mr.  Stillman  has  made  an  important 
discovery — that  time  is  an  element  in  the  sensitiveness  of  an  emulsion, 
and  that  an  emulsion  gains  in  sensitiveness  by  being  kept  in  contact 
with  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Dr.  Markham  says  that  he  cannot 
find  that  important  fact  even  hinted  at  in  any  of  my  writings. 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  the  24th  May, 
page  249,  he  will  find  in  a  letter  of  mine  on  the  uranium  emulsion 
the  following  paragraph : — 


“Thus,  then,  a  sensitive  emulsion  containing  uranium  is  not  in  its 
maximum  state  of  sensitiveness  till  some  considerable  time  after  it  has 
been  made ;  the  whole  of  the  bromide  is  then  converted,  and  the 
uranium  acts  as  the  restrainer  over  the  unconverted  silver.” 

Mr.  Henry  Cooper  has  been  before  me  in  strongly  insisting  on 
keeping  the  emulsion  in  contact  with  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver 
with  a  view  of  inducing  sensitiveness,  and  then,  after  a  certain  time, 
neutralising  that  excess  with  bromide,  which  is  exactly — neither 
more  nor  less — what  Mr.  Stillman  has  in  this  instance  done,  although 
he  has  obtained  greater  sensitiveness  in  this  case  by  exactly  follow¬ 
ing  my  instructions  and  saturating  his  collodion  with  free  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Dr.  Markham  will  notice  that  Mr.  Stillman  says  he  added  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce  over  and  above  the  quantity  recommended  by 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea ;  and  he  is  probably  aware  that  I  have  consis¬ 
tently  pointed  out  in  all  my  writings  that  where  great  sensitiveness 
was  required  this  addition  was  imperative. 

I  differ  with  Dr.  Markham  in  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes 
regarding  Mr.  Stillman’s  researches. 

Dr.  Markham  alludes  to  feelings  of  acerbity  which  he  imagines  to 
exist  between  Mr.  Stillman  and  myself.  It  is  true  that  we  had  a 
serious  difference,  but,  on  my  part  at  least,  no  feelings  of  acerbity 
remain ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  Mr.  Stillman  so  thoroughly  recognising 
the  value  of  a  large  quantity  of  silver  in  the  collodion,  without  which 
great  sensitiveness  cannot  be  obtained. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lt.-Col, 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  IN 
NUMBERING  DIAPHRAGMS. 

The  great  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  dry-plate  work  by  the 
valuable  investigations  and  discoveries  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  Mr. 
Dawson,  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  during  the  last  year  or  two 
has  turned  my  attention  afresh  to  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  often 
been  inclined  to  write  a  suggestive  article,  but  as  often  have  given 
up  the  idea,  thinking  the  manufacturing  opticians  were  the  most 
suitable  persons  to  take  the  matter  up ;  but  either  their  supineness 
or  their  non-perception  of  a  great  want  stands  in  the  way,  and,  as 
they  have  made  no  sign,  I  now  propose  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks 
to  make  a  suggestion  of  a  broad  character,  and  one  which  if  carried 
out  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  of  great  use  to  the  whole  body  of  photo¬ 
graphers. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  up  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  of  any  date  within  the  year  without  coming  across 
some  statement  relative  to  the  rapidity  of  emulsion  plates  under 
one  or  another  mode  of  preparation.  “Exposed  so  many  seconds 
with  a  Ross  doublet,  stop  No.  so  and  so.  Exposed  so  many 
seconds  with  a  Dallmeyer  rectilinear,  stop  such  a  size.”  Such  in 
a  multitude  of  cases  are  the  reports  as  to  length  of  exposure, 
though  occasionally  a  more  particular  statement  is  given,  and  a 
line  or  two  is  occupied  in  giving  particulars  of  exact  designation 
of  lens,  full  aperture,  diameter  of  stop,  equivalent  focus,  &c.  This 
is  very  unscientific,  very  obstructive,  and  to  the  bulk  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  unless  they  know  the  details  of  the  lens  in  question,  such 
statements  convey  no  information  whatever.  Why  should  not 
opticians  agree  upon  a  system  of  stops  so  arranged  that  a  stop 
bearing  a  certain  designation  shall  with  every  lens  of  every  maker  re¬ 
present  the  same  exposure  to  produce  a  similar  result  ?  The  advantages 
would  be  endless.  A  few  may  be  enumerated.  In  publishing  details 
of  experiments  as  to  rapidity  of  exposure,  &c.,  all  that  would  be 
required  would  be  to  state  that  stop  No.  so  and  so  was  employed; 
if  the  system  were  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  that  would  convey  all 
that  is  required,  no  mention  of  lens,  size,  or  focus  being  needed. 
Again :  when  an  artist  had  been  working  for  a  while  with  one  lens 
and  then  desired  to  change  it  for  another  he  might  entirely  disregard, 
as  far  as  time  of  exposure  was  concerned,  all  particulars  about  the 
lens  except  the  number  of  the  stop,  and  at  once  he  would  tell  without  a 
troublesome  calculation  or  a  tentative  trial  the  time  required  for  the 
next  exposure.  I  need  not  multiply  instances ;  if  my  meaning  be 
apprehended  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the  adoption 
of  some  uniform  system  will  be  seen  at  once. 

The  plan  is  perfectly  feasible.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  it 
might  be  carried  out.  Firstly,  the  stops  might  have  an  empirical 
number  attached  which  referred  to  a  recognised  table  of  relative  ex¬ 
posures  ;  or,  secondly,  the  number  given  to  the  stop  might  in  itself 
carry  its  own  explanation  with  it,  thus  needing  no  reference  table. 
The  latter  I  think  by  far  the  better  plan.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
photographers  who  think,  that  the  rapidity  of  a  lens  is  governed  by 
the  proportion  which  the  diameter  of  the  stop  bears  to  its  equivalent 
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focus.  Thus  a  lens  which  is  worked  with  a  stop  of,  say,  one-tenth 
of  its  focus  will  take  a  picture  in  the  same  time  as  any  other  lens 
whose  stop  bears  the  same  proportion  to  its  focus,  whether  the  lens 
be  one-inch  focus  or  a  hundred,  whether  it  be  narrow  angle  or 
wide,  so-called  quick  or  slow — in  fact,  whatever  its  properties 
may  be. 

If  this  fact  were  remembered  and  acted  upon  by  all  photogra¬ 
phers  much  trouble  would  be  saved  them,  and  much  useless 
verbiage  weeded  out  of  the  Journal.  But  very  many  are  ignorant 
of  this  elementary  fact,  and  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it  rule 
of  thumb  guides  the  majority  in  their  guesses  at  exposure. 

To  carry  out  my  idea  of  an  uniform  system  there  would  require  to 
be  one  unit  of  comparison  upon  which  all  the  stop  numbers  would 
be  calculated.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  have  a  lens  of  a  well-known 
maker  or  a  theoretical  lens  as  a  standard  ?  For  obvious  reasons  we 
should  choose  the  latter. 

Few  lenses  have  a  working  aperture  of  less  than  one-lialf  the 
focus ;  the  few  practically  are  out  of  court.  I  would  then  have  the 
standard  No.  1  stop  to  be  of  a  diameter  equal  to  half  the  focus. 
What  should  No.  2  stop  be?  If  we  adopt  the  first  plan  I  mentioned 
we  meet  difficulties  at  once;  should  it  be  £  or  &  or  ?  There  would 
be  so  much  to  be  said  for  either  fraction,  and  if  subdivisions  too 
minute  were  employed,  the  system  would  be  inoperative  through  the 
time  consumed  in  looking  over  the  reference  table,  so  that  I  think  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  a  practical  plan  will  only  be  found  in  the 
latter  system. 

The  well-known  exact  method  of  calculating  the  relative  speed 
which  one  lens  bears  to  another  is  as  follows : — Divide  the  focus  by 
the  diameter  of  the  stop  and  square  the  quotient;  the  result  obtained 
will  be  the  exact  proportion  which  the  rapidity  of  one  lens  will  bear 
to  another  under  equal  conditions  of  light.  For  example:  lens  A 
is  7-inch  focus,  and  is  used  with  a  1-inch  stop ;  lens  B  8-inch  focus, 
with  a  li-inch  stop ;  lens  C  9-inch  focus,  2-inch  stop.  Then  for 

lens  A,  (y)2=49;  f°r  ^ens  (^r)®  =  284g;  for  lens  C,  (y) 

2  —  20J.  If  lens  A  take  a  picture  in  forty-nine  seconds,  the  other 
lenses  will  take  respectively,  excluding  fractions,  twenty-eight  and 
twenty  seconds.  To  carry  out  the  second  system  spoken  of,  the 
plan  that  at  first  suggests  itself  is  to  merely  write  upon  the  stop  the 
sum  obtained  by  dividing  the  focus  by  the  diameter.  But  to  many 
the  simple  calculation  then  required  to  estimate  exposure  would  be 
an  obstacle.  To  meet  this  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  mark  upon 
the  stop  the  square  of  the  quotient  of  the  diameter  in  the  focus 

represented  by  the  formula  (~y)  where  f  =  focus,  d  =  diameter.  A 

little  alteration  of  this  formula  would  make  a  thoroughly  practical 
working  system:— 1st.  With  small  diameters  the  numbers  would 
become  unwieldy.  2nd.  Adopting  the  standard  above  proposed, 
viz.,  No.  1  stop,  to  be  half  the  diameter,  some  change  would 
be  required  in  all  the  stops,  as  by  applying  the  formula  we  should 

get  (y  )  2=4,  instead  of  1.  By  dividing  our  results  in  every 
case  by  4  we  solve  both  difficulties.  The  cases  where  the  numbers 
become  excessively  large  would  be  of  such  comparatively  rare  occur¬ 
rence  that  they  would  be  of  no  inconvenience. 

The  final  system  I  would,  therefore,  propose  would  be  as  follows  : 
Where  f=  equivalent  focus  of  a  lens,  d  =  diameter  of  stop  employed, 


or  diameter  of  lens,  if  full  aperture  be  used,  let 


2 

be  the  formula 


4 

to  be  employed  for  calculating  the  number  to  be  marked  upon  each 
stop  belonging  to  a  special  lens.  Where  a  fraction  occurred  it  could 
be  discarded.  The  stop  would  have  to  be  uniformly  placed  in  one 
position  with  regard  to  the  lens  or  lenses.  In  the  standard  stop 

No.  1  I  would  place  it  in  front  of  the  optical  centre. 

In  the  event  of  my  suggestion  not  being  acted  upon  by  lens 
makers,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  for  every  photographer 
who  sees  any  usefulness  in  my  ideas  to  mark  his  own  stops  according 
to  this  system.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  to  make  the  allowance 
which  would  be  required  in  compound  lenses  when  the  stop  was  not 
placed  in  its  proper  position  relative  to  the  optical  centre. 

If  the  subject  be  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  it  would  be  easy,  in 
a  future  number,  to  supplement  this  article  by  a  table  of  lens 
diameters  and  foci,  with  the  proposed  numbering  for  each  stop 
likely  to  be  used.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

Youn  very  able  and  fearless  correspondent  “  Aliquis  ”  must  have 
overlooked  the  last  paragraph  of  my  short  paper  on  Fine  Art,  or  lie 


would  have  seen  that  the  subject  in  relation  to  photography  had  to 
be  postponed,  consequently  liis  remarks  upon  this  matter  (in  the 
meantime  at  least)  go — for  nothing. 

Regarding  the  backgrounds  Mr.  Mackay  spoke  of,  “  Aliquis  ”  is 
altogether  in  error.  They  are  not  finely-painted  screens ;  the  doors, 
windows,  archways,  steps  and  stairs,  &c.,  are  as  real  as  the  best 
tradesman’s  hands  can  make  them.  There  is,  therefore,  no  help 
received  from  the  art  of  painting  in  any  shape  whatever.  It  iB  a 
mistake,  likewise,  to  suppose  or  say  that  there  is  no  such  difference  in 
kind  between  a  bad  and  good  photograph  as  there  is  between  the 
work  of  a  heraldic  painter  and  that  of  a  high-class  artist.  Place 
a  black  blotch  of  a  positive  on  glass  by  some  village  tyro  alongside 
one  of  “  Aliquis’s”  own  beautiful  pictures  before  anyone  altogether 
ignorant  of  photography,  and  his  verdict  would  unquestionably  be 
that  they  were  different  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree. 

I  am  accused  of  upholding  a  style  of  photography  that  changes 
sunlights  to  moonlights.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  endorse 
everything  that  “  Aliquis  ”  has  said  against  this  peculiar  style  of 
manufacture;  but  I  decidedly  object  to  the  burning  of  the  National 
Gallery. 

Many  years  ago  a  person  engaged  in  sinking  an  artesian  well  in 
Paris  was  heartily  ridiculed  for  his  folly.  A  very  learned  newspaper 
editor  wrote  a  powerful  leader  upon  the  subject,  proving,  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt,  that  water  could  not  be  found  in  the  locality  where 
it  was  searched  for.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  water  did  make 
its  appearance  the  very  same  morning  as  the  “leader,’  and  in  more 
abundance  than  was  at  all  pleasant  to  either  the  writer  or  to  those 
whose  dwellings  were  near  its  outlet.  Does  “Aliquis”  find  any¬ 
thing  in  this  analogous  to  his  last  essay,  attempting  to  prove  that 
photography  is  not  a  fine  art,  and  the  announcement  by  the  directors 
of  the  International  Exhibition  that  photography  is  a  fine  art,  both 
appearing  in  the  same  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  ?  If  he  do  not,  it  must  be  from  my  feeble  way  of  putting  it, 
and  not  from  any  unwillingness  or  inability  on  his  part  to  see  it. 

James  Ross. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

The  event  of  the  past  month  was,  of  course,  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  This  meet¬ 
ing,  your  editorial  dictum  notwithstanding,  was  not  only  not  the 
best  in  matters  photographic  that  has  been  held  for  some  years, 
but  it  was  positively  the  worst — the  very  worst — that  I  have  known, 
and  I  keep  a  careful  eye  on  what  has  transpired.  How  so?  Were 
there  not  several  (three,  at  any  rate)  papers  read,  and  were  not 
two  more  intended  to  have  been  read?  Granted  all;  but  let  us 
analyse  them,  sum  them  up.  compare  them  with  those  of  former 
years,  and  see  what  we  have  by  way  of  product. 

Mr.  Gaffield  in  his  paper  told  us  that  glass  containing  oxide  of 
manganese  became  discoloured  by  prolonged  exposure  to  light.  This 
statement,  however,  is  no  new  thing;  for,  as  Mr.  Gaffield  himself 
said  in  his  paper,  accounts  of  it  have  long  ago  appeared  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  journals  of  America  and  Europe,  and  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  in  the  beginning  of  1808,  appeared  a  full  account  of 
Mr.  Gaffield’s  experiments.  Nothing  of  a  specially  novel  nature  was, 
therefore,  contributed  to  the  British  Association  by  this  gentleman. 
The  paper  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Strutt,  On  the  Application  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  to  Diffraction  Gratings ,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
declaration,  which  no  one  would  deny,  that  microscopically-ruled 
lines  on  glass  may  be  copied  by  means  of  photography  on  a  dry 
collodion  plate.  Apart  from  the  truth  and  the  novelty  .of  such  a 
statement  in  the  abstract,  the  paper  by  Mr.  Strutt  was,  in  its  leading 
points  and  ideas  at  least,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  the  middle 
month  of  summer  of  the  present  year.  Concerning  Colonel  Wortley  s 
paper,  On  the  Importance  of  the  Salts  of  Uranium  in  Photography ,  is 
there  any  new  ground  broken  by  the  writer  ? — anything  added  to 
what  he  has  said  more  than  once  in  this  J ournal  ? 

And  these  are  the  papers  on  which  the  assertion  is  based  that  this 
meeting  was  the  most  prolific  in  respect  of  photography  that  has  been 
held  for  several  years.  Is  there  any  one  of  these  papers  to  which 
the  musical  term  “  da  capo ”  is  not  applicable  ?  and  would  it  not  be 
more  dignified  for  the  art-science  if  its  votaries  were  to  abstain  alto¬ 
gether  from  appearing  before  the  Parliament  of  Science  until  some 
new  idea — no  matter  how  apparently  trivial,  provided  it  were  new— 
could  be  broached  ? 

But  if  this  be  the  character  of  the  papers  read,  what  shall  be  said 
of  those  that  were  not  read  ?  Your  number  of  last  week  discloses 
the  fact  that  a  local  photographer,  possessing  a  high  reputation  for 
his  business  tact,  prepared  two  papers  which  he  intended  as  original 
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communications  to  the  Mathematical  Section  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science !  One  of  these  is  descriptive  of 
the  working  of  the  carbon  printing  process — a  description  which  has 
been  known  to  every  babe  in  photography  for  several  years,  which 
has  been  hacked  from  pillar  to  post,  described  in  general  in  almanacs 
and  in  detail  in  manuals,  and  in  both  ways  in  numerous  articles,  and 
in  papers  read  before  societies  during  the  past  few  years.  Anent  the 
paper  on  The  Vander  Weyde  Stippling  Process,  which  also  was  not 
read,  without  stopping  to  inquire  wherein  consists  the  connection 
between  stippling  a  picture  by  rubbing  it  with  pumice  powder  and 
mathematical  and  physical  science,  may  I  be  permitted  to  inquire 
if  it  be  Mr.  Mayall’s  serious  opinion  that  the  dignity  of  photography 
as  a  science  will  be  furthered,  or  even  upheld,  by  a  few  paragraphs 
condensed  from  the  specification  of  a  patent  which  was  published 
far  and  wide  some  time  before  the  Brighton  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  and  which,  moreover,  has  as  much  to  do  with  “science” 
as  has  the  application  of  blacking  to  a  boot  ?  Perish  for  ever  the 
British  Association  when  matters  of  this  kind  find  admission  as 
either  mathematical  or  physical  science ! 

There  is  a  little  piece  of  “fitting”  in  the  dark  slides  of  some 
American  cameras  which  I  think  might  be  adopted  with  advantage 
by  camera  makers  in  this  country.  In  the  best  of  our  camera  slides 
the  corners  on  which  the  plate  rests  are  formed  of  silver  wire ;  but 
in  some  American  cameras  that  I  have  seen  the  plate  is  allowed  to 
rest  upon  a  solid  corner-piece  cast  in  glass.  I  have  never  tried  any 
of  them,  but  I  was  pleased  with  their  appearance,  and  can  imagine 
that  they  will  prove  to  be  better  than  the  wire  corner-pieces  peculiar 
to  our  cameras.  Who  among  our  manufacturers  will  be  the  first 
to  adopt  them  ? 

The  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  Woodbury  patent  will  be 
received  with  great  pleasure  throughout  the  kingdom.  After  all  that 
Mr.  Woodbury  has  done  to  bring  the  process  to  the  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion  to  which  it  has  been  brought  it  would,  I  am  sure,  have  caused  a 
feeling  of  regret  if  that  gentleman  were  known  to  have  been  a  loser 
by  the  demise  of  the  patent.  The  fact,  however,  that  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  the  patent  has  been  out  of  his  hands  and  in  those  of  a 
moneyed  commercial  firm  will  prevent  any  sympathy  being  wasted 
in  this  direction ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  patent  will  afford  to  Mr.  Woodbury  quite  as  much 
pleasure  as  it  has  done  to  others. 

Mr.  Sutton  has  described  in  one  of  his  recent  letters  a  method  of 
staining  the  outside  of  a  camera  by  washing  it  over  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash.  Not  having  tried  this  kind  of  stain  I  am  unable 
to  pronounce  upon  its  merits ;  but  I  have  seen  wood  stained  to  a  fine 
colour  by  means  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  applied  with 
a  sponge.  After  exposure  to  light  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  sur¬ 
face  is  washed  and  the  wood  dried  and  varnished.  A  camera  of 
pale  mahogany  may  have  a  deep  red  hue  imparted  to  it  by  dabbing 
it  over  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  and  then,  after  allowing 
it  to  remain  on  for  a  short  time,  washing  it  off. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

Astronomical  Photography.* 

The  spectroscopic  discovery  in  1869  of  the  now  famous  green  line, 
1474  K,  demonstrated  undoubtedly  the  self -luminosity,  and  hence  the 
solar  origin,  of  part  of  the  corona.  Those  who  denied  the  possibility 
of  any  extensive  atmosphere  above  the  chromosphere  received  the  ob¬ 
servation  with  great  suspicion;  but  in  1870,  and  again  in  1871,  it  was 
fully  verified.  So  far,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  spectroscopic  obser¬ 
vations  was  in  favour  of  the  solar  origin  of  the  inner  corona. 

Indeed  the  observations  of  1871  have  proved  hydrogen  to  be  also  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  “coronal  atmosphere,”  as  Janssen  proposes 
to  call  it — hydrogen  at  a  lower  temperature  and  density,  of  course,  than 
in  the  chromosphere.  Janssen  was  further  so  fortunate  as  to  catch 
glimpses  of  some  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  coronal 
light — an  observation  which  goes  far  to  show  that  in  the  upper  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  sun  there  are  also  solid  or  liquid  particles,  like  smoke  or 
cloud,  which  reflect  the  sunlight  from  below.  Many  problems,  how¬ 
ever,  even  with  reference  to  the  admittedly  solar  part  of  the  corona, 
are  unsettled.  The  first  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  which 
produces  the  line  1474  K.  Since  it  coincides  with  a  line  in  the  spectrum 
of  iron,  it  is  by  many  considered  due  to  that  metal ;  but  then  we  must 
suppose  either  that  iron  vapour  is  less  dense  than  hydrogen  gas,  or  that  it 
is  subject  to  some  peculiar  solar  repulsion  which  maintains  it  at  its  ele¬ 
vation,  or  other  hypotheses  may  be  suggested  for  explaining  the  fact. 
Since  the  line  is  one  of  the  least  conspicuous  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  and 
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the  shortest,  and  as  none  of  the  others  are  found  associated  with  it  in 
the  coronal  spectrum,  it  seems  natural,  as  many  have  done,  to  assume 
at  once  that  it  is  due  to  some  new  kind  of  matter.  But  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Angstrom,  Boscoe,  and  Clifton,  and  recently  those  of  Schuster, 
regarding  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen,  render  it  probable  that  elementary 
bodies  have  only  one  spectrum,  and  since  in  all  experimental  spectra 
we  necessarily  operate  only  on  a  small  thickness  of  a  substance,  we  can¬ 
not  say  what  new  lines  may  be  given  out  in  cases  where  there  is  an 
immense  thickness  of  vapour ;  and  hence  we  cannot  conclude  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  because  there  is  an  unknown  line  in  the  chromosphere  or 
corona  it  implies  a  new  substance.  Another  problem,  the  most  per¬ 
plexing  of  all,  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  strangely  discordant  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  polarisation  of  the  coronal  light ;  but  I  will  at  once 
proceed  to  the  points  on  which  photography  alone  can  give  us  decisive 
information. 

The  nature  and  conditions  of  the  outer  corona  (the  assemblage  of  dark 
rifts  and  bright  rays  which  overlies  and  surrounds  the  inner  corona)  was 
very  incompletely  studied ;  and  the  question  whether  it  is  solar  was  not 
finally  settled  in  the  opinions  of  astronomers  of  high  repute.  Some 
believed  it  to  be  caused  by  some  action  of  our  atmosphere;  and  others 
supposed  it  due  to  cosmical  dust  between  us  and  the  moon.  The  bright 
right  of  the  corona  and  the  prominences  most  undoubtedly  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  atmospheric  glare ;  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  is  to  account  for  the  rays  and  rifts,  it  would  be  rash  to  deny 
that  it  may  do  so  in  some  manner  yet  to  be  discovered.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  some  of  the  phenomena  observed  just  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  totality  are  really  caused  by  it.  A  light  haze  of  meteoric  dust 
between  us  and  the  moon  might  give  results  much  resembling  those 
observed ;  but  when  we  come  to  details  this  theory  seems  to  be  doubtful. 

Here  photography  steps  in  to  pave  the  way  out  of  the  existing 
doubts.  If  the  rays  and  rifts  were  really  atmospheric  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  that  they  should  present  the  same  appearance  at  different 
stations  along  the  line  of  totality ;  indeed  they  would  probably  change 
their  appearance  every  moment,  even  at  the  same  station.  If  they  are 
cislunar  the  same  appearances  could  not  be  recorded  at  distant  stations. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  proof  of  the  invariability  of  these  mark¬ 
ings,  and  especially  of  their  identity  as  seen  at  widely- separated 
stations,  would  amount  to  a  demonstration  of  their  extra-terrestrial 
origin.  Eye-sketches  cannot  be  depended  on;  the  drawings  made  by 
persons  standing  side  by  side  differ  often  to  an  extent  that  is  most  per¬ 
plexing.  Now  photographs  have,  undoubtedly,  as  yet  failed  to  catch 
many  of  the  faint  markings  and  delicate  details ;  but  their  testimony, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  unimpeachable.  In  1870  Lord  Lindsay  at  Santa 
Maria,  Professor  Winlock  at  Jerez,  Mr.  Brothers  at  Syracuse,  obtained 
pictures,  some  of  which,  on  account  partly  of  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  weather,  could  not  compare  with  Mr.  Brothers’s  picture  obtained 
with  an  instrument  of  special  construction ;  but  all  show  one  deep  rift 
especially,  which  seemed  to  cut  down  through  both  the  outer  and  inner 
corona  clear  to  the  limb  of  the  moon.  Even  to  the  naked  eye  it  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  eclipse.  Many  other 
points  of  detail  also  come  out  identical  in  the  Spanish  and  Sicilian 
pictures ;  but  whatever  doubts  may  have  still  existed  in  regard  of  the 
inner  corona  were  finally  dispelled  by  the  pictures  taken  in  India,  in 
1871,  by  Colonel  Tennant  and  Lord  Lindsay’s  photographic  assistant, 
Mr.  Davis. 

None  of  the  photographs  of  1871  shows  so  great  an  extension  of  the 
corona  as  is  seen  in  Mr.  Brothers’s  photograph  taken  at  Syracuse  in 
1870 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coronal  features  are  perfectly  defined 
on  the  several  pictures,  and  the  number  of  the  photographs  renders  the 
value  of  the  series  singularly  great.  The  agreement  between  the 
views,  as  well  those  taken  at  different  times  during  totality  as  those 
taken  at  different  stations,  fully  proves  the  solar  theory  of  the  inner 
corona.  We  have  in  all  the  views  the  same  extensive  corona,  with  per¬ 
sistent  rifts  similarly  situated.  Moreover,  there  is  additional  evidence 
indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  moon  across  the  solar  atmospheric 
appendages,  proving  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  1860  in  reference  to  the 
protuberances  the  solar  origin  of  that  part  of  the  corona. 

It  will  be  well  here  to  mention  a  difficulty  which  occurs  in  recording 
the  fainter  solar  appendages,  namely,  the  encroachment  of  the  pro¬ 
minences  and  the  corona  on  the  lunar  disc  when  the  plates  have  to  be 
over-exposed  in  order  to  bring  out  the  faint  details  of  the  corona.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  whenever  a  difficulty  arises  it  can  be  mastered 
by  proper  attention.  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Banyard  have  successfully 
_  devoted  themselves  to  experiments  on  the  subject.  They  tested  whether 
reflections  from  the  back  surface  of  the  plate  played  any  part  in  the 
production  of  the  fringes.  For  this  purpose  plates  of  ebonite  and  the  so- 
called  non-actinic  yellow  glass  were  prepared ;  and  it  was  immediately 
found  that  the  outer  haze  had  completely  disappeared  in  the  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  on  ebonite,  while  on  the  yellow  glass  plates  it  is  much 
fainter  than  on  ordinary  white  glass  plates.  By  placing  a  piece  of 
wetted  black  paper  at  the  back  of  an  unground  plate  the  outer  haze 
was  greatly  reduced;  but  by  grinding  both  the  back  and  front  sur¬ 
faces  of  a  yellow  glass  plate,  and  covering  the  back  with  a  coating  of 
black  varnish,  it  was  rendered  quite  imperceptible,  thus  showing  the 
greatest  part  of  the  so-called  photographic  irradiation  to  be  due  to 
reflection  from  the  second  surface. 
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In  connection  with  the  solution  of  the  most  prominent  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  solar  envelopes,  it  may  not  be  without  great  interest  to 
allude  to  another  point  conclusively  decided  during  the  last  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  observed  by  Mr.  Pogson  on  the  6th  of  June  of  this 
year,  as  described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Sir  George  B.  Airy.  In  1870 
Professor  Young  was  the  first  to  observe  the  reversal  of  the  Fraunhofer 
lines  in  the  stratum  closest  to  the  sun.  Now,  in  1871  doubts  were 
thrown  upon  the  subject.  It  appears  that  the  reversed  lines  seem  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  observed  by  Captain  Maclear  at  Bekul,  Colonel 
Tennant  at  Dodabetta,  and  Captain  Fryers  at  Jaffna.  The  observations 
of  Pringle  at  Bekul,  Bespighi  at  Paodoxottah,  and  Pogson  at  Avenashi 
were  doubtful,  while  Mosely  at  Trincomalee  saw  nothing  of  this  re¬ 
versal,  which  is,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  most  striking  phenomenon, 
although  of  very  short  duration.  Mr.  Lockyer  missed  it  by  an  acci¬ 
dental  derangement  of  the  telescope.  The  reversal  and  the  physical 
deductions  from  it  are  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Mr.  Pogson’s  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  annular  eclipse  on  June  6th.  At  the  first  internal  contact, 
just  after  a  peep  in  the  finder  had  shown  the  moon’s  limb  lighted  up  by 
the  corona,  he  saw  all  the  dark  lines  reversed  and  bright,  but  for  less 
than  two  seconds.  The  sight  of  beauty  above  all  was,  however,  the 
reversion  of  the  lines  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  limb.  The  duration 
was  astonishing — five  to  seven  seconds ;  and  the  fading-out  was 
gradual,  not  momentary.  This  does  not  accord  with  Captain  Maclear’s 
observations  in  1870,  who  reports  the  disappearance  of  the  bright  spec¬ 
trum  as  “not  instantly,  but  so  rapidly  that  I  could  not  make  out  the 
order  of  their  going.”  Professor  Young  again  says  that  “they  flashed 
out  like  the  stars  from  a  rocket-head.”  But  discrepancies  in  this  minor 
point  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  differences  in  quietude  of  that 
portion  of  the  sun’s  limb  last  covered  by  the  moon. 

The  mention  of  the  solar  appendages  recals  to  mind  another  instance 
in  which  photography  has  befriended  the  scientific  investigator.  I 
allude  to  the  promising  attempt  which  has  been  made  by  Professor 
Young  to  photograph  the  protuberances  of  the  sun  in  ordinary  day¬ 
light.  A  distinct  reproduction  of  some  of  the  double-headed  promi¬ 
nences  on  the  sun’s  limb  was  obtained  ;  and  although  as  a  picture  the 
impression  may  be  of  little  value,  still  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
now  that  the  possibility  of  the  operation  is  known,  that  with  better 
and  more  suitable  apparatus  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  reliable 
record  may  be  secured.  Professor  Young  employed  for  the  purpose  a 
spectroscope  containing  seven  prisms,  fitted  to  a  telescope  of  six  and 
a-half  inches  aperture,  after  the  eyepiece  of  the  same  had  been  re¬ 
moved.  A  camera,  with  the  sensitive  plate,  was  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  spectroscope,  the  eyepiece  of  which  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a 
photographic  lens,  and  projected  the  image  on  the  collodion  film.  The 
exposure  was  necessarily  a  long  one,  amounting  to  three  minutes  and 
a-half.  The  eyepiece  of  the  spectroscope  was  unsuitable  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  and  only  in  the  centre  yielded  a  true  reproduction  of 
the  lines  free  from  any  distortion.  A  larger  telescope,  with  a  suitable 
secondary  magnifier,  will  be  required  in  order  to  secure  a  more  defined 
image. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  successful  applications  of  photography 
to  astronomy ;  but  1  must  point  out  also  some  cases  where  it  has  failed. 
Nebulae  and  comets  have  not  yet  been  brought  within  the  grasp  of  this 
art,  although,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  astronomy  would  gain  more  if  we 
should  hereafter  succeed  in  extending  to  these  bodies  that  mode  of 
observing  them.  There  is,  theoretically,  and  even  practically,  no  real 
limit  to  the  sensitiveness  of  a  plate.  Similarly  with  reference  to 
planets  great  difficulty  exists,  which  must  be  overcome  before  their 
phases  and  physical  features  can  be  recorded  to  some  purpose  by  photo¬ 
graphy  ;  yet  there  is  great  hope  that  the  difficulties  may  be  ultimately 
surmounted.  The  main  obstacle  to  success  arises  from  atmospheric 
currents,  which  are  continually  altering  the  position  of  the  image  on  the 
sensitive  plate  ;  the  structure  of  the  sensitive  film  is  also  an  interfering 
cause  for  such  small  objects.  A  photograph  taken  at  Cranford  of  the 
occultation  of  Saturn  by  the  moon  some  time  ago  exhibits  the  ring  of 
the  planet  in  a  manner  which  holds  out  some  promise  for  the  future. 

The  moon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  for  some  time  past  very 
successfully  photographed ;  but  no  use  has  hitherto  been  made  of  lunar 
photographs  for  the  purposes  of  measurement. 

The  photographs  of  the  moon  are  free  from  distortion,  and  offer 
therefore  material  of  incalculable  value  as  the  basis  of  a  selenographic 
map  of  absolute  trustworthiness,  and  also  for  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  moon’s  physical  libration.  This  question  can  be  solved 
with  certainty  by  a  series  of  systematic  measurements  of  the  distance 
of  definite  lunar  points  from  the  limb.  Mr.  Ellery,  Director  of  the 
Observatory  of  Melbourne,  has  sent  over  an  enlargement  of  a  lunar 
photograph  taken  with  the  great  Melbourne  telescope,  in  which  the 
primary  image  is  3r3ff  inches  in  diameter.  Such  lunar  negatives  would 
be  admirably  adapted  for  working  out  the  problem  of  the  physical 
libration,  and  also  for  fundamental  measurements  for  a  selenographic 
map ;  the  more  minute  details,  however,  would  have  to  be  supplied 
by  eye- observations,  as  the  best  photograph  fails  to  depict  all  that  the 
eye  sees  with  the  help  of  optical  appliances.  On  the  other  hand, 
selenographic  positions  would  be  afforded  more  free  from  error  than 
those  to  be  obtained  by  direct  micrometrical  measurements.  *  *  *  * 

We  have  hopes  of  seeing  the  photographic  method  as  applied  to  sun- 
observations  josn»d  to  the  work  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory;  but 


what  is  further  wanted  is  the  erection  of  instruments  for  photographic 
records  and  of  spectroscopes  in  a  number  of  observatories  throughout 
the  world,  so  as  to  obtain  daily  records  of  the  sun  and  to  observe 
magnetical  and  meteorological  phenomena  continuously  in  conuection 
with  solar  activity.  Meteorological  observation  is  storing  up  useful 
facts  ;  but  they  can  only  be  dealt  with  effectually  if  investigated  in 
close  parallelism  with  other  cosmical  phenomena.  Only  when  this  is 
done  may  we  hope  to  penetrate  the  maze  of  local  meteorological 
phenomena  and  elevate  meteorology  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  The 
time  has  really  come  not  only  for  relieving  private  observers  from  the 
systematic  observation  of  solar  phenomena,  but  for  drawing  close  tics 
between  all  scattered  scientific  observations,  so  as  to  let  one  grand 
scheme  embrace  the  whole  ;  and  no  method  seems  to  be  so  well  adapted 
to  bring  about  this  great  achievement  than  the  method  of  photographing 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  in  its  very  principle  carries  with  it  all 
extinction  of  individual  bias. 


Coidcnrpontrn  |)ress. 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANIPULATION. 

[Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin.] 

Several  years  ago  the  idea  occurred  to  me,  why  not  dissolve  out  the 
nitrate  of  silver  from  photographic  prints  before  toning  and  fixing  ?  To 
prove  my  theory  I  made  a  batch  of  prints,  some  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  remainder  as  follows  : — 

Those  for  my  experiment  I  printed  a  little  darker  than  customary 
after  the  ordinary  water  washing  at  that  time,  and  a  plain  silver  bath 
forty  degrees  to  the  ounce.  I  treated  the  prints  in  an  immersion,  pro¬ 
portionately  to  half  an  ounce  hypo,  to  twenty  ounces  aqua,  allowed  them 
to  remain  live  minutes,  washed  in  plain  water,  orer-toned,  fixed  and 
washed  as  usual. 

I  have  kept  both  samples  of  prints  in  a  loose  way  since  1S70,  and  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  the  discovery  an  airing. 

I  should  mention  that  the  room  where  the  prints  were  kept  is  a  damp, 
spare  room  in  winter  and  extremely  hot  in  summer,  with  the  window 
always  partly  open. 

The  prints  made  in  the  usually-prescribed  photographic  formula 
have  faded  very  much  from  dampness ;  but  those  by  my  peculiar 
manipulation  are  as  bright  today  as  they  were  at  first. 

I  enclose  one  each  of  the  proofs  treated  with  hypo,  before  toning,  and 
another  by  usual  formula.  They  were  printed  in  June,  1870. 

Since  that  date  I  have  used  the  alum  bath  and  other  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  only  adding  five  drops  concentrated  liquid  ammonia  to  the  above 
hypo,  bath  to  eject  any  sulphurous  tendency,  washing  the  prints  well 
before  toning,  and  fixing  as  usual,  adding  (necessarily)  some  brains 
throughout. 

I  confess  formerly  the  whites  were  not  as  pure  as  could  be  desired, 
but  with  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  to  the  hypo,  bath  before  fixing 
and  toning,  hardly  any  difference  (if  any)  is  perceptible. 

In  Bermuda  people  often  object  to  red  tones,  but  it  will  be  (and  is)  a 
great  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  disagreeable  tone  after  a  while 
assumes  quite  an  agreeable  purple  colour  pleasing  to  the  most  fastidious, 
and,  what  is  better,  they  do  not  fade. 

I  have  not  used  my  mode  as  a  rule,  on  account  of  the  complaints 
against  that  red  tone ;  but  photographers  and  their  patrons  will  soon 
learn  that,  by  my  process,  their  photographs  of  friends  and  scenery  will 
remain  permanent— in  fact,  as  indelible  as  any  pigment,  and  in  any 
climate. 

I  enclose  some  prints  made  two  years  ago  and  recently.  The  latter 
are  very  much  brighter  in  the  whites  since  my  introduction  of  ammonia 
into  the  hypo.  bath. 

If  the  million  and  one  photographers  in  the  world  will  give  my  pro¬ 
cess  a  fair  trial,  and  report  progress  in  photographic  journals,  I  should 
be  much  obliged,  because  their  interchange  of  intelligent  ideas  might 
work  out  my  theory  to  a  greater  perfection,  which  so  strongly  points  to 
permanency  in  the  photographic  art. 

I  believe  I  have  discovered  the  manipulation  to  make  permanent 
photographs  ;  but  I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  my  more  scientific 
photographic  brethren  after  having  given  my  manipulation  a  fair  trial 
and  severe  exposure  of  prints,  or  otherwise,  for  several  months. 

John  A.  Frith. 

We  (the  editor  of  Anthony’s  Bulletin)  have  examined  the  pictures  for¬ 
warded  by  Mr.  Frith.  Although  we  cannot  accord  to  the  prints  any 
especial  excellence,  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Frith  states,  the  pictures  made 
at  the  same  time  by  the  ordinary  alkaline  toning  process  have  faded, 
while  these  have  retained  the  same  appearance  they  had  when  finished, 
points  to  a  possible  advantage  in  the  mode  of  working.  We  cannot 
conclude,  however,  that  because  prints  made  by  the  alkaline  process 
by  Mr.  Frith  have  faded  that  necessarily  his  new  mode  is  likely  to 
supersede  it,  because  we  know  and  have  a  great  many  pictures  made  by 
that  process  which  have  lasted  years  without  change. 

If  the  fading  of  Mr.  Frith’s  pictures  is  due  to  causes  which  are 
obviated  by  the  new  process,  then  it  is  apparent  that,  to  persons  who 
work  in  the  same  manner,  lus  process  will  be  an  improvement. 


September  6,  1872] 
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Architectural  Views  in  Normandy.  By  W.  J.  Sttllman. 
These  views  were  taken  by  Mr.  Stillman  on  dry  plates,  during  a 
visit  to  Normandy  a  few  months  ago.  The  object  of  Mr.  Stillman’s 
visit  was  to  secure  some  of  the  best  examples  of  architecture  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  himself  of  the  toils,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  the  professional  photographer  would  regard  as  a 
secondary  consideration  in  achieving  perfect  results. 

Mr.  Stillman  had  previously  paved  the  way  for  his  success  by  the 
invention  of  a  camera  suitable  alike  for  long  and  short  focus  lenses, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  swing  back.  The  Liverpool,  the 
Russell  rapid  and  ordinary,  and  the  collodio-albumen  dry  plates 
were  used.  The  lens  employed  was  one  of  ordinary  focus,  to  secure 
the  ensemble  of  the  fa<?ade,  one  of  longer  focus  for  tailing  in  but  a  wing 
or  portion  only  of  the  building,  and  one  of  very  long  focus  for  occa¬ 
sional  use,  such  as  the  obtaining  of  special  and  imposing  or  important 
details  on  a  large  scale  on  the  full  size  of  the  plate,  10  X  8. 

For  students  in  architecture  perfect  definition  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  every  case.  The  artistic  rendering  of  the  picture  ought  to 
be  sacrificed  for  the  more  desirable  quality  of  perfect  delineation  of 
small  detail — which  is  to  the  architectural  student  the  most  recherche 
feast  he  can  gloat  over.  Picturesque  architecture,  with  its  chiaro¬ 
scuro  effect,  is  to  him  a  comparatively  closed  book. 

The  architectural  student  with  his  sketching  block  would  regard 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  Rouen,  as  an  almost  hopeless  task  for  his 
pencil,  with  its  fantastic  detail  and  elaborate  decoration  of  crockets, 
bosses,  and  such  like.  The  style  of  the  building,  as  many  tourists 
in  Rouen  will  remember,  corresponds  with  the  Gothic  type  of  our 
Jacobian  age,  the  great  characteristic  feature  being  the  flat,  elliptic¬ 
headed  windows  and  square  head  and  rounded  corners  of  the  Queen 
Anne  age.  This  style  is  often  characterised  as  the  Renaissance,  or 
the  revival  of  classic  architecture. 

Mr.  Stillman’s  manner  of  presenting  us  with  every  feature  of  this 
monumental  work  of  art  is — first,  a  10  X  8  view  of  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle;  then  an  enlarged  view  of  the  central  feature,  a  bay 
window  and  doorway  up  to  the  roof,  taking  in  a  dormer  window. 
Again :  the  same  bay  window  filling  the  plate  at  the  cornice  line, 
thereby  increasing  and  making  the  minute  detail  visible  at  a  glance, 
ready  for  the  architect  to  import  into  some  of  our  own  city  edifices. 
The  long  focus  lens  is  now  turned  upon  the  dormer  window  and  its 
flying  butresses,  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  its  tracery,  making 
prominent  the  spirited  ugliness  of  a  gargoyle  or  two,  and  the  repose 
and  grace  of  the  figures  that  are  sheltered  by  its  crocheted  canopies, 
or  stand  out  in  clear  relief  from  the  top  or  the  stone  finials  of  the 
side  wings.  A  view  of  the  first  storey  window  is  taken  on  the  same 
scale.  So,  with  the  whole  elevation  on  the  smaller  scale  in  our  hand, 
we  can  realise  the  Palais  de  Justice  with  the  fullest  conception  of 
the  beauty  of  its  various  and  elaborate  details. 

Another  building — the  Fontaine  Henry — has  been  treated  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  photographic  ability.  A 
front  view  embraces  the  subject  in  a  general  way.  The  salient  point 
in  the  elevation— a  short  tower  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  more  Gothic 
in  its  character  than  the  main  carcase  of  the  building — has  been 
depicted  on  a  larger  scale  as  described  for  the  previously-mentioned 
building.  Another  detail  on  large  scale  is  the  portion  defining  the 
parapet,  with  its  flamboyant-like  tracery  in  the  panels  and  dormer 
window — a  quasi-classical  feature  hardly  up  to  the  time  of  Francis 
I.  Mr.  Stillman  appears  to  discriminate  nicely  the  beauties  of  this 
building  and  has  put  them  in  proper  shape,  so  that  his  archseological 
as  well  as  his  photographic  friends  may  derive  instruction  and 
pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  his  labours  in  Normandy. 

A  half-timbered  house  at  Caen,  of  the  Chester- Shrewsbury  type, 
is  given  in  front  view.  The  want  of  perspective  has  robbed  us  of 
the  opportunity  of  saying  anything  respecting  this  subject  from  a  fine- 
art  point  of  view.  It  is  almost  a  geometrical  elevation,  interesting 
only  to  an  architect  or  archaeologist,  which  we  have  already  alluded 
to  as  the  greatest  commendable  feature  in  all  the  other  photographs 
spoken  of. 

The  Hotel  Bourgthewolde,  Rouen,  is  treated  after  the  manner  of 
the  other  buildings.  Anything  small  for  such  an  amount  of  fine 
carvings  in  high  relief  would  be  lost  in  its  own  littleness ;  but  an 
8  X  10  view  of  only  a  portion  of  it  clearly  points  out  to  us  the 
genius  of  the  sculptor,  both  in  the  conception  of  the  various  groups 
in  the  panels  and  the  master-hand  in  the  execution  of  them.  Any 
of  our  architectural  readers  whose  bent  of  mind  directs  them  in 
search  of  the  Renaissance  will  find  this  especially  worthy  of  their 
attention.  It  is  inoculated  with  more  of  the  classic  spirit  than  the 
works  already  spoken  of,  but  has  distinct  features  of  its  own  which 
mark  it  as  of  the  time  of  Francis  I. 


A  review  of  many  more  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  views  would  occupy 
rather  more  space  than  we  can  devote  to  a  subject  only  partially 
photographic  in  its  nature ;  but  a  question  arises — Could  not 
smaller  plates  have  been  employed  for  Mr.  Stillman’s  purpose,  and 
with  special  care  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  definition — 
say  on  a  quarter-plate — increase  such  portions  of  the  detail  as  are 
prized  as  the  titbits  into  an  8  X  10  representation  of  them,  thereby 
reducing  the  impedimenta  of  both  the  size  and  number  of  the  plates? 
This  would  lighten  the  working  plant  generally,  while  we  should 
still  lose  nothing  of  the  good  things  that  we  have  already  spoken  of. 

— ♦ — 

Group  taken  at  Normanhurst  on  a  Dry  Plate. 

A  specially  attractive  feature  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of 
the  British  Association  is  the  excursions  organised  to  enable,  select 
bodies  of  the  members  to  visit  places  or  scenes  of  note  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  meeting  has  been  held. 

One  of  the  places  thus  visited  after  the  close  of  the  recent  meeting 
in  Brighton  was  Normanhurst,  and  a  memento  of  that  visit  is  now 
before  us  in  the  form  of  a  15  X  12  view  of  one  of  the  fronts  of  that 
edifice,  with  a  group  composed  of  a  numerous  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  arranged  on  the  lawn  in  front.  We  are  indebted  to 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  for  this  imposing  souvenir  of  what  formed  to 
many  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  “  out-door  ”  meetings  of  the 
Association ;  but  at  present  we  are  uncertain  whether  the  picture  was 
taken  by  Colonel  Wortley  himself  or  not.  We  are  informed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  taken  upon  a  dry  plate  of  the  Colonel’s  preparation, 
and  that  it  received  an  exposure  of  twenty  seconds,  a  single  land¬ 
scape  lens  with  full  aperture  having  been  employed. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  a  plate  of  such  a  size  without  being 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great  value  of  good  dry  plates  to  those 
who  have  to  operate  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  quite  preclude  the  possibility  of  using  the  wet  collodion 
process. 

For  obtaining  groups  of  the  description  indicated  these  extra¬ 
rapid  plates  are  simply  invaluable ;  for,  being  always  ready  for  use, 
involving  none  of  the  delay  incumbent  upon  a  photographer  unlim¬ 
bering  and  setting  up  a  tent  of  necessarily  large  dimensions,  and  if 
not  quite  so  sensitive  as  wet  plates  being  at  least  sufficiently  so  to 
permit  of  a  picture  being  taken  in  a  few  seconds,  dry  plates  of  this 
kind  should,  we  contend,  find  a  place  in  the  stock-room  of  every 
professional  photographer. 

This  is  no  question  as  to  the  special  merits  of  wet  plates  over  dry, 
or  of  dry  plates  over  wet,  but  simply  one  of  convenience  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer,  who  may  be  called  at  a  moment’s  notice  to 
take  groups  or  other  views  at  a  time  when  he  is  unprepared  to  do  so 
by  the  wet  process.  We  venture  to  predict  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  skilled  wet-plate  photographer  will  disabuse  his  mind 
of  the  idea  that  occasions  may  not  frequently  arise  in  which  dry 
plates  might  render  him  useful  service,  and  when  he  will  not  hesitate 
to  use  wet  and  dry  plates  indiscriminately  according  to  the  special 
circumstances  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  may  best  suit  his  pur¬ 
pose. 

In  the  group  before  us  the  various  ladies  and  gentlemen  which 
compose  it  are  easily  recognised,  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  party 
being  excellent.  The  subject,  including  the  building,  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one  to  reproduce;  for  the  group  being  dark  naturally 
required  a  longer  exposure  than  the  building,  which,  however,  with 
its  dressings  of  white  stone  has  been  perfectly  rendered  in  all  details 
both  of  carvings  and  mouldings. 


€  arm  pant)  ituc. 

— ♦ — 

Blurring:  its  Cause  and  the  Cure. —  What  Piiotographbr# 
Ought  to  Do  to  Advance  their  Art. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  important  subject  to  discuss  just  now 
than  blurring,  its  cause  and  the  cure.  Bromide  plates  have  this  great 
fault  in  perfection,  and,  as  Mr.  Cooper  truly  says,  they  blur  awfully. 
And  yet  dry  bromo-iodised  films  do  not  blur,  or  very  little.  Why  is 
this  ?  The  only  difference  between  the  two  seems  to  be  that  the  former 
are  white,  and  the  latter  yellow.  But  how  does  this  affect  the  matter  ? 
Let  us  see. 

The  theory  of  blurring  by  reflection  at  the  back  of  the  plate  is  this  : — 
The  bromide  film  is  white  and  translucent,  and  may  be  compared  to 
a  thin  sheet  of  white  paper  laid  upon  the  glass.  This  is  illuminated  in 
parts  by  the  light  of  the  image,  just  as  a  piece  of  white  paper  would 
be  if  laid  in  the  place  of  the  film.  Every  point  of  the  illuminated 
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portion  of  the  film,  therefore,  sends  forth  a  pencil  of  white  rays  in 
the  interior  of  the  plate.  These  impinge  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  plate,  and  are  thence  reflected  hack  again  to  the  film,  where 
they  produce  blurring.  Such  is  the  theory.  Observe  that  in  the  above 
explanation  I  have  not  said  whether  the  film  is  applied  to  the  front  or 
to  the  back  of  the  glass  plate,  because  that  would  make  no  difference, 
and  blurring  would  take  place  just  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  this  sufficiently  explains  the  phenomenon, 
and  whether  it  is  consistent  with  all  the  observed  facts. 

Suppose  A  D  to  be  a  glass  plate,  viewed  edgeways  ;  and  let  A  be  a 
bright  point  in  the  illuminated  part  of  the  film,  then  rays  A  b,  A  c  will 
be  incident  at  the  points  b  c  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plate,  and  after 
reflection  will  strike  the  film  at  the  points  B  C  and  produce  blurring 
there.  But  the  point  c  will  reflect  more  of  its  ray  than  the  point  b, 
because  the  incidence  is  more  oblique ;  therefore  the  blurring  will  be 
stronger  at  C  than  at  B.  If  we  suppose  c  to  be  the  point  of  the  critical 


angle,  the  ray  A  c  will  be  wholly  reflected  at  c,  and  the  blurring  at  C, 
and  all  along  in  the  direction  C  E,  will  be  a  maximum,  and  greater  than 
at  B.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  plate  between  C  and  its  margin  in  the 
direction  of  E  would  be  badly  blurred  ;  and  the  blurring  would  begin 
very  feebly  at  A,  and  would  increase  gradually  towards  C.  But  this  is 
found  in  practice  not  to  be  the  case  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  opposite 
to  this  takes  place,  and  the  blurring  is  greatest  near  A,  and  becomes 
less  and  less  (instead  of  greater  and  greater)  as  you  approach  C.  There¬ 
fore,  the  theory  of  blurring  by  reflection  entirely  breaks  down. 

Let  me  now  state  an  important  fact  which  bears  upon  this  subject. 
In  exposing  one  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  dry  plates,  which  was  very  nicely 
backed  with  paint,  I  gave  it  the  right  exposure,  and  still  a  dark  shadow 
in  contact  with  the  sky  was  badly  blurred.  In  exposing  one  of  my 
own  dry  bromide  plates  immediately  after  to  the  same  subject,  and 
giving  it  the  right  exposure,  it  also  was  blurred  in  the  same  way  and  to 
the  same  extent.  The  films  in  both  cases  were  of  the  same  colour  and 
density  ;  but  mine  was  not  backed  with  paint.  I  conclude  from  this 
that  the  backing  with  paint  is  useless,  and  that  blurring  occurs  just  the 
same  with  as  without  it. 

Here  is  another  fact.  A  negative  of  the  same  subject,  taken  at  the 
same  time  upon  mica,  by  the  same  process,  blurred  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  and  to  exactly  the  same  extent ;  and  yet  mica  is  extremely  thin 
compared  with  a  glass  plate. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  some  other  cause  of 
blurring  than  reflection  at  the  opposite  internal  surface  of  the  plate. 
This  would  produce,  as  I  said  in  my  last  communication,  a  general  diffu¬ 
sion  of  light,  and  not  the  strong  local  effect  which  we  call  blurring. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  blurring? 

I  take  it  to  be  this,  viz.,  the  propagation  of  chemical  rays  within  the 
film  itself  proceeds  laterally  in  all  directions  from  the  radiant  point  A. 
And  this  will  account  for  the  dark  line  round  the  edge  of  all  clear  spaces 
in  the  negative — an  effect  called  chemical  halation,  and  which  has  hitherto 
been  ascribed,  erroneously  I  think,  to  an  excess  of  silver  along  the 
edge  in  intensifying,  the  excess  proceeding  from  the  light  space  where 
it  is  not  required.  This  cannot  be  the  cause  of  chemical  halation, 
because,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  have  lately  observed  it  to  occur  in  the 
bromide  process,  where  no  silver  has  been  used  to  intensify. 

When  the  film  is  white,  as  in  the  bromide  process,  these  chemical 
rays  in  passing  through  its  interior  laterally — that  is  to  say,  in  its  own 
plane— do  not  quickly  lose  their  energy ;  but  when  the  film  is  yellow  they 
do.  A  plate  of  white  glass  an  inch  thick  would  not  do  for  the  window 
of  the  dark  room ;  but  a  plate  of  orange-coloured  glass  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  would. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  cure  blurring  we  must  colour  the  film  yellow  or 
red,  as  Mr.  Cooper  recommends,  and  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  painting 
the  back  of  the  plate.  That  plan  may  not  be  absolutely  useless,  but  it 
is  nearly  so,  and  a  most  disgusting  operation  all  through.  No  French 
photographer,  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  adopts  it.  They  all  treat  the 
dodge  with  utter  contempt. 

I  cannot  help  flattering  myself  that  my  strong  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  recent  letters  have  contributed  to  bring  on  this  very  useful  discussion. 
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I  will  venture  to  call  my  new  theory  of  blurring  “blurring  by  internal 
radiation.” 

I  refer  once  more  to  the  diagram. 

If  A  be  a  radiant  point  in  the  film,  which  it  really  is,  and  if  it  send 
forth  rays  in  all  directious,  which  it  really  does,  then  it  will  send  forth 
a  ray  within  the  film  in  the  direction  A  E ;  and  if  a  reflected  ray  A  c  is 
able  to  produce  blurring  at  C,  then,  a  fortiori,  a  direct  ray  A  E  will 
produce  blurring  in  the  vicinity  of  A.  If,  then,  there  be  any  blurring 
by  reflection,  there  must,  a  fortiori,  be  blurring  by  internal  radiation. 

But  is  A  really  and  truly  a  radiant  point  in  the  film  ?  It  is ;  and  here 
is  the  simple  proof  of  it.  Make  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  camera,  and 
look  at  the  front  of  the  film  through  this  during  the  exposure,  and  you 
will  see  the  image  depicted  upon  the  film.  When  you  throw  the  image 
of  a  window  upon  the  opposite  wall  by  means  of  a  convex  lens,  is  not 
every  bright  point  of  that  image  a  radiant  point  ?  It  must  be  so,  or 
how  could  you  see  the  image  from  the  front  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  internal  reflection  produces  some  blurring ;  but 
it  is  not  the  main  cause  of  that  strong  local  blurring  which  we  are  now 
discussing.  Of  course,  colouring  the  film  yellow  or  red  will  stop  both 
causes  of  blurring,  whether  the  effect  be  local  or  a  general  diffusion. 

The  last  number  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Pholoyraphie  (that  for  August 
16)  contains  a  specimen  of  phototypography  by  M.  Roussellon’s  new 
process.  The  practical  value  of  this  process  will  be  better  understood 
by  an  examination  of  this  specimen  than  by  any  remarks  which  I  could 
make.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  grain. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  manuscript  of  an  unpublished 
novel,  which,  as  it  bears  upon  photography  and  contains  some  rather 
original  remarks,  may  interest  my  readers  : — 

“  ‘  Photographers  do  not  make  the  most  of  what  their  art  can  do  even  in  its 
present  state.  They  confine  themselves  a  great  deal  too  much  to  two  classes  of 
negative  processes,  viz.,  wet  collodion  and  slow  dry  plates,  and  to  silver  print¬ 
ing  upon  albumenised  paper.  This  is  all  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
they  seem  to  stick  fast  there.  I  want  them  to  go  ahead  and  get  out  of  this 
eternal  groove.  Paper  prints  are  not  the  forte  of  photography  ;  they  are  not 
its  strong  point,  but  its  very  weakest  point.  They  bring  it  into  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  art,  and  thus  its  special  excellencies  are  ignored.  Let  a  clever  artist 
make  a  drawing  in  monochrome,  no  matter  how  slight,  upon  paper,  of  a  pretty 
landscape  ;  and  let  a  clever  photographer  take  a  photograph  of  the  same  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  also  upon  paper.  Let  the  time  occupied  in  both  cases 
be  the  same ;  then  see  which  has  the  greater  money  value.  Why,  the  artist’s 
sketch,  of  course.  You  may  buy  one  of  England’s  photographic  views  of 
Switzerland,  beautifully  mounted,  for  two  or  three  shillings  ;  but  a  sketch  of 
the  same  subject,  of  the  same  size,  made  in  one-half  the  time  and  with  one-half 
the  fag,  by  David  Cox,  would  fetch  a  hundred  pounds.  But  ‘  the  value  of  a 
thing  is  the  money  it  will  bring,’  as  Hudibras  says.  Now,  the  photographer 
has  got  a  most  wonderful  power  at  his  disposal  if  he  will  but  use  it  aright ;  and 
what  is  his  result  worth  ?  Half-a-crown  !  Evidently,  then,  his  power  is  mis¬ 
applied.’ 

“  ‘  But  you  forget,  my  dear  sir,’  said  George  Lee,  *  that  it  is  the  negative, 
and  not  the  print,  which  you  must  compare  with  the  artist’s  sketch,  in  point 
of  money  value.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  good  negative  may  be  worth  as  many 
pounds  sterling  as  the  sketch.’ 

“  ‘True  enough;  but  would  not  a  negative  taken  from  the  sketch  be  more 
valuable  than  if  taken  from  nature?  Would  not  a  photographic  copy  of  a 
picture  by  David  Cox  be  worth  more  than  a  photographic  view  from  nature? 
Ask  Messieurs  Goupil,  of  Paris,  what  is  their  experience  on  this  point.  They 
have  a  large  printing  establishment,  and  what  class  of  subjects  do  they  find 
the  most  saleable  ?  Copies  of  paintings,  and  not  views  from  nature.  I  was 
shown  by  them,  once,  a  magnificent  series  of  views  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  for 
which  they  told  me  there  was  no  demand  at  all.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
photographic  views  upon  paper  are  a  mistake;  or,  at  any  rate,  only  worth  the 
very  small  sum  for  which  they  sell.  Next  let  us  turn  to  portraits  upon  paper ; 
at  what  rate  do  the  public  appreciate  them  ?  At  about  ninepence  for  a  carte 
de  visite  ;  whilst  a  miniature  of  the  same  size  would  be  worth  £10.  It  is  a 
hard  matter  to  get  the  public  to  give  even  this  small  sum  for  cartes,  and  they 
have  constantly  to  be  tickled  with  novelties — such  as  stippled  backgrounds, 
cameo  vignettes,  &c. — simply  because  a  paper  print  enters  into  direct  compe¬ 
tition  with  a  work  of  art,  and  must  therefore  have  the  same  artistic  qualities  as 
a  work  of  art,  or  it  is  worth  nothing.’ 

“  ‘  Then  what  do  you  advise  photographers  to  do  ?  ’ 

“  ‘I  advise  them  to  print  photographs  in  such  a  style  as  to  exhibit  all  the 
special  excellencies  of  photography  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  enter  into  competition  with  works  of  art  at  all,  but  in  quite  a  different 
style  from  them.’ 

“  ‘  How  would  you  carry  out  this  idea  practically  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  In  a  variety  of  ways,  all  very  simple  and  easy  of  execution.  I  would 
mount  all  paper  prints,  that  are  worth  it,  upon  glass  instead  of  cardboard,  and 
view  them  through  the  glass ;  and  I  would  print  in  carbon  upon  smooth,  white, 
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enamelled  surfaces  instead  of  upon  paper ;  and  I  would  print  glass  transpa¬ 
rencies  in  carbon  and  view  them  through  a  lens ;  and  I  would  introduce  stereo¬ 
scopes  for  pictures  of  all  sizes,  mounted  side  by  side,  so  that  large  views  might 
be  exhibited  stereoscopically ;  and  I  would  make  use  of  the  magic  lantern 
largely  in  connection  with  photography.  Moreover,  I  feel  positively  certain 
that  a  pair  of  half-plate  portraits,  viewed  in  a  suitable  stereoscope,  would  be 
very  popular  and  highly  remunerative  to  the  artist.  The  amount  of  wealth  m 
our  country  at  this  moment  is  immense,  and  the  public  would  encourage  most 
liberally  a  better  style  of  photographic  portrait  than  they  can  now  obtain.  Let 
the  thing  be  very  good  indeed,  and  you  may  put  what  price  you  like  upon  it, 
and  have  your  studio  always  well  filled.  A  carte  de  visite  is  worth  ninepence; 
but  a  pair  of  half-plate  stereoscopic  portraits,  either  mounted  upon  glass  or 
printed  upon  glass,  would  be  worth  at  least  £1,  and  can  be  printed  just  as 
easily,  if  not  more  easily.’ 

<<  *  You  can  put  a  carte  de  visite  into  an  album,  or  send  it  in  a  letter  by  post  • 
but  you  could  not  do  this  with  a  portrait  upon  glass,’  was  the  reply. 

<<  i  True  ;  but  you  can  put  an  engraving  into  an  album  or  send  it  by  post,  and 
yet  people  hang  up  large  pictures  upon  their  walls  in  grand  gilt  frames.  You 
can  put  a  flute  or  a  dancing-master’s  kit  into  your  pocket,  and  yet  there  are 
people  who  play  upon  the  organ  and  the  bass  violin.  I  venture  to  believe  that 
organ  builders  are  not  worse  off  than  the  makers  of  penny  whistles.  Offer  the 
public  something  good  in  photography,  and  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  heavy 
or  light,  portable  or  unportable,  cheap  or  dear,  they  will  have  it ;  but  it  must 
be  good ,  and  must  exhibit  all  the  special  excellencies  of  photography  in  a  high 
degree.  This  can  never  be  done  upon  paper.  We  must  get  into  another 
groove,  and  give  up  attempting  to  rival  works  of  art ;  otherwise,  copies  of 
paintings  will  be  the  only  saleable  products,  except  cheap  cartes  de  visite .’ 

“  ‘  Then  your  argument  is  this,’  replied  Lee  :  ‘  Photographs  upon  paper  must 
have  the  same  artistic  qualities  as  sketches  or  drawings  upon  paper,  or  they 
are  worth  but  little.  But  sketches  exhibit  pretty  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
and,  without  actually  departing  from  natural  truth,  idealise  Nature,  and  make 
her  look  pretty,  when  in  reality  she  is  not  so — for  Nature  is  not  always  pretty  ; 
but  photography  cannot  do  this,  although  it  has  the  peculiar  merit  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  most  minute  details.  Therefore  let  photographs  be  printed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  exhibit  their  special  excellencies  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  different  style  from  works  of  art.  In  a  word,  give  up 
paper  for  high-class  photographic  work ;  print  upon  glass  and  enamelled 
tablets  ;  and  let  pictures  of  all  sizes  be  exhibited  in  a  suitable  stereoscope.’ 

“  ‘  Exactly  so  ;  and  now  let  me  add  a  word  or  two  about  that  most  delightful 
branch  of  the  art,  instantaneous  photography.  This  is  quite  practicable  now. 
You  may  prepare  damp  bromide  plates  in  the  morning,  take  them  out  and 
expose  them  during  the  day,  and  develope  them  at  home  in  the  evening,  giving 
always  an  instantaneous  exposure  in  a  small  camera  fitted  with  a  portrait  lens, 
and  a  curved  glass  for  the  film.  From  these  little  views  may  be  printed  flat 
proofs  upon  white  enamelled  tablets  or  as  glass  transparencies ;  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  nothing  that  has  yet  been  done  in  photography  would  be  half  so 
beautiful.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  damp  bromide  plates  are  much  more  sensi¬ 
tive  than  the  best  wet  collodion  ones.  ’ 

“  ‘  What  you  say  appears  reasonable  enough,’  replied  Lee  ;  but  let  us  return 
to  the  subject  of  paper  prints.  When  the  subject  is  really  artistic,  these  are 
very  beautiful.’ 

“  ‘  Granted  ;  but  nature  is  so  seldom  artistic  that  this  occurs  but  rarely,  and 
is  the  result  of  a  concourse  of  happy  accidents  which  it  is  in  general  hopeless  to 
expect.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  such  chance  effects  as  do  occur,  a  landscape 
photographer  should  never  travel  without  his  pocket  camera  and  walking-stick 
tripod.’  ” 

I  hope  in  a  week  or  two  to  be  in  London,  and  then  letters  from  my 
photographic  friends  will  reach  me  if  addressed  to  the  office  of  this 
Journal.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  August  29,  1872. 


“AN  INSTANTANEOUS  ALBUMEN  WET  PROCESS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Had  Mr.  Sutton  not  put  the  word  “albumen”  in 
italics  in  the  fourth  line  of  his  article  at  page  318,  in  conjunction  with 
the  very  conspicuous  heading  thereto,  I  should  not  have  troubled  him 
as  much  as  I  have  done ;  but  the  announcement  of  such  a  grand  dis¬ 
covery  as  “an  instantaneous  albumen  wet  process”  I  could  not  let 
pass  without,  at  all  events,  asking  for  further  information. 

Now  Mr.  Sutton  knows  as  well  as  any  photographer  that  the  albu¬ 
men  process,  per  se,  and  the  TaupenGt,  or  collodio-albumen,  process  are 
not  one  and  the  same.  Then  why  cannot  the  collodio-albumen  still  be 
called  by  the  name  it  has  borne  so  long  ?  Is  Mr.  Sutton’s  expression  a 
scientifically  correct  one,  and  such  as  we  may  all  adopt,  or  is  it  not  ? 

I  see  that  in  Mr.  Sutton’s  notice  at  page  405  of  my  last  note  at  page  380 
he  says  I  have  mistaken  his  meaning  respecting  his  rapid  wet  albumen 
process.  I  have  written  about  “an  instantaneous  albumen  wet  pro¬ 
cess,”  but  not  about  “a  rapid  wet  albumen  process,”  and  the  former 
turns  out  now  to  be  a  myth.  I  protest  against  the  latter  being  called 
“a  rapid  wet  albumen  process  ”  if  there  be  an  under  film  of  collodion. 


Mr.  Sutton  says  “there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  collodion  may 
be  altogether  dispensed  with.”  In  reply,  I  say,  I  am  afraid  it  cannot 
where  rapidity  is  essential.  M.  Noton. 

Salford,  September  2,  1872. 


COLONEL  WORTLEY  AND  MR.  STILLMAN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  reprint  my  note  on  the  use  of 
uranium  in  emulsions,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cooper,  that  your  readers  may 
judge  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  veracity  as  compared  with  my  “misstate¬ 
ment  of  fact.” 

As  Colonel  Wortley  seems  to  be  carrying  the  hat  round  for  testi¬ 
monials,  I  beg  to  offer  one,  viz.,  that  he  seems  to  have  made  more  use 
of  the  suggestions  and  inventions  of  other  people  than  any  other 
member  of  the  photographic  profession  to  my  knowledge ;  but  as  to 
the  indebtedness  of  the  profession  to  him  there  remains  something  to 
say. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

8,  Altenburg  Gardens,  Clapham  Common,  S.  W., 

September  2,  1872. 

[Instead  of  complying  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Stillman  to  reprint 
his  note,  we  merely  refer  our  readers  to  it.  It  will  be  found  at  page 
879  of  the  current  volume.— Eds.] 


CRAYON  BACKGROUNDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — For  the  last  sixteen  years  I  have  been  engaged  paint¬ 
ing  photographs  for  the  profession  as  well  as  for  private  individuals, 
during  which  period  I  have  had  numerous  pictures  to  finish,  enlarged 
from  daguerreotypes  and  glass  positives,  the  backgrounds  of  which  re¬ 
quired  a  good  deal  of  making  up  to  make  them  at  all  passable. 

Price  being  an  object  in  most  instances,  I  could  not  afford,  the  time  to 
stipple,  and  make  good  the  many  defects  in  them.  I  therefore  had  re¬ 
course  to  some  ready  expedient  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  which  I  did 
by  putting  in  a  crayon  background,  either  in  various  tints  of  black  and 
grey  or  coloured  French  pastels. 

Plain  salted  paper  would,  as  a  rule,  take  the  pastels  without  any 
previous  preparation;  but,  to  save  time,  I  have  abraded  the  surface 
either  with  very  fine  glass  paper  or  sprinkled  it  with  calcined  tin, 
cuttle-fish,  or  Bath  brick — the  latter  I  prefer — and  then  rubbed  the 
part  where  I  wished  the  crayon'to  adhere,  with  a  circular  motion,  with 
pieces  of  clean  writing  paper,  then  scraped  a  little  of  the  soft  crayon  all 
over,  and  finally  finished  rubbing  with  the  finger.  The  use  of  the 
writing  paper,  especially  in  hot  weather,  I  have  found  an  advantage. 

If  the  picture  is  to  be  finished  in  water  colour  I  leave  the  face 
untouched ;  but  if  required  to  be  finished  in  black  and  white  or 
coloured  pastels  I  sprinkle  one  of  the  above  powders  all  over  the 
picture,  and  rub  it,  as  before  mentioned,  with  a  circular  motion  over 
the  whole  with  pieces  of  paper.  The  picture  will  then  readily  receive 
the  crayon. 

The  costume  and  drapery  I  frequently  finish  partly  in  water  colour 
and  partly  in  pastel ;  but,  when  the  dress  is  printed  deep  enough,  I  rub 
it  gently  over  with  a  small  piece  of  chamois  leather  or  soft  leather 
stump,  which  will  renew  the  vigour  of  the  print  caused  by  being 
abraded.  I  then  finish  the  details  and  edges  with  a  little  soft  black 

crayon,  applied  with  small  stumps  made  of  cork,  leather,  and  paper _ 

all  of  which  I  make  myself,  being  much  better  for  the  purpose  than 
any  I  can  purchase.  The  above  plan  I  find  preferable  to  using  gum 
water  for  restoring  the  edges  of  the  dress,  &c.,  as  it  will  harmonise 
better  with  the  background. 

Believing  that  the  process  adopted  by  me  so  long  ago  was  generally 
known  and  made  use  of  by  all  or  most  artists  following  photographic 
painting  I  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  taking  out  a  patent  for  it 
thus  making  it  my  exclusive  right,  otherwise  I  might  certainly  have 
done  so  sixteen  years  ago. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  Artist. 


Photographed  by  Lightning. — The  freaks  of  Nature  are  proverbial 
but  that  lightning  should  take  to  photography  is  astounding.  Yet  such 
is  the  case,  for  the  Philadelphia  Record  has  said  so.  “  Upon  preparing  ” 
says  this  great  authority,  “the  body  of  Mr.  Charles  Lyle,  who  was 
killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  the  imprint  of  a  leaf  was  found  upon  his 
right  breast,  and  an  ailanthus  leaf  was  lying  at  his  feet.  How  the  im¬ 
print  was  made  is  a  matter  that  might  puzzle  science  when  the  fact  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  clothing  of  the  deceased  was  not  in  the 
least  disturbed.”  We  quite  agree  with  the  Philadelphia  Record.  Such 
a  phenomenon  would  very  likely  puzzle  science  and  everybody  else.  But 
when  we  remember  the  marvellous  metamorphosis  of  “something  black” 
into  three  black  crows,  we  can  hazard  other  solutions  of  the  mystery 
than  that  of  supposing  with  the  great  authority  we  have  quoted  that 
lightning  has  taken  to  photography,  or  American  journals  to  veracitv 
— Globe. 
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International  Patent  System. — The  recent  deputation,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Mr.  Macfie,  M.P.,  Mr.  Webster,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Johnston,  M.P.,  Dr. 
Haseltine,  and  Mr.  Wise,  C.E.,  have  by  invitation  presented  to  his 
lordship  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  a  written  statement  of  their  views  on 
this  subject.  It  is  suggested  that  negotiations  should  at  once  be 
initiated  in  accordance  with  the  last  resolution  of  the  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  recommend  “an  assimilation  in  the  law 
and  practice  with  respect  to  inventions  among  the  various  civilised 
countries  of  the  world,  and  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  be  requested 
to  inquire  of  foreign  and  colonial  governments  whether  they  are  ready 
to  concur  in  international  arrangements  in  relation  thereto.”  Three 
modes  of  procedure  are  presented  for  consideration  1.  An  Inter¬ 
national  conference.  2.  Correspondence  between  the  ministries  of  the 
various  states  and  colonies.  3.  Communications  between  heads  of  the 
different  patent  offices.  Some  of  the  desired  objects,  it  is  thought,  may 
be  obtained  by  an  assimilation  of  the  official  rules,  as  the  patent  laws 
in  many  states  are  similar  in  principle,  though  legislation  may  be  re¬ 
quisite  to  secure  a  substantial  uniformity  in  the  practice  under  the 
various  systems.  The  deputation  are  of  opinion  that  the  grant  of 
letters  patent  should  be  confined,  as  recommended  in  the  ninth 
resolution  of  the  select  committee,  to  “  original  inventors,  their 
assignees,  or  authorised  agents,”  and  they  regard  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  authors  of  inventions  as  indispensable  to  an  international 
system.  They  state  that  an  organised  practice  of  “pirating”  inventions 
exists,  whereby  foreign  inventors  are  often  deprived  of  their  rights  by 
“ first  importers,”  who  anticipate  them  in  their  applications  for  English 
patents.  The  deputation  submit  these  suggestions,  which  accord,  they 
state,  with  the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee,  and  they 
respectfully  ask  that  early  action  may  be  taken  by  the  Government 
calculated  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  various  systems  of  granting 
patents  for  new  inventions. 

- 4- - 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  first-rate  cameo  press,  cost  £2  2s.,  also  carte  rolling  press,  will  be  exchanged 
for  a  half- plate  repeating  camera  or  good  half-plate  view  lens.— Address,  E. 
Horrobine,  Morecambe. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  Dallmeyer’s  8§  X  6§  rapid  rectilinear  for  his  No.  3  10  X  8 
wide-angle  lens  ;  the  first  has  been  used  once  only.— Address,  R.,  Post-office, 
Rusholme,  near  Manchester. 

New  developing  box  tent,  similar  to  Rouch’s,  in  exchange  for  a  pair  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  lenses  and  camera,  or  photographic  chemicals  to  value,  or  open  to 
offers  for  same.— Address,  Photo,  Springfield- street,  Wigan-lane,  Wigan. 
The  Art  Journal  for  1862,  containing  Exhibition  Catalogue  (quite  clean  and 
good) ,  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  photo,  views  or  old  photo,  almanacs,  or  any 
photo,  literature.— Address,  Photo.,  2,  Trinity-road,  East-end,  Finchley,  N. 
A  polished  metal  bicycle,  with  36-inch  wheel,  made  by  the  French  Velocipede 
Company,  cost  £14  14s.,  very  little  used,  will  be  exchanged  for  photo,  appa¬ 
ratus,  &c.  Lenses  preferred,  and  which  must  be  good.— Address,  E.  Glan- 
ville,  5,  High-street,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Photographs  Registered— 

A.  G.  Massey  and  Co.,  Armagh.—  Two  Portraits  of  the  Rev.  John  Young 
Rutledge,  D.D. 

J.  Wingrave,  Coventry.— Deo  Views  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Coventry. 
rJSg"  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

W.  H.  W.— Thanks  for  the  pamphlet. 

Engineer. _ The  graphotype  process  is  protected  by  a  patent.  It  has  no  con¬ 

nection  with  photography. 

Samuel  Garton.— A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rouge  and  putty-powder  will 
answer  for  polishing  your  glass. 

pHOs.— The  studio  seems  to  be  pretty  good.  Of  course,  if  it  were  reconstructed 
some  improvements  could  be  effected. 

Inquirer,  S.— Mount  the  prints  while  damp  on  a  sheet  of  damp  paper,  and 
1  when  dry  flatten  them  by  a  hot  iron. 

g.  t.— A  single  landscape  lens  will  answer  for  copying  an  engraving,  and  no 
distortion  will  be  appreciable  provided  the  lens  be  not  overtasked. 

Lux.— The  simplest  artificial  light  for  printing  transparencies  is  common  gas. 

A  paraffine  moderator  lamp  will  also  answer  well ;  we  have  used  all  of  them. 
Peter  Simple. — To  attempt  to  varnish  a  collodion  negative  with  collodion, 
without  first  applying  some  intermediate  layer,  would  be  to  ensure  the  total 
destruction  of  the  negative. 

Subaltern— India-rubber  corks,  fitted  with  two  dropping  tubes,  as  described, 
are  prepared  and  sold  by  various  chemists.  We  have  just  obtained  a  capital 
one  from  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.,  Strand. 


P.  James. — To  cure  the  markings  in  the  negative  try  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
plate  longer  in  the  bath  and  allowing  it  to  drain  well  before  putting  it  into 
the  slide.  As  respects  the  discolouration  of  the  paper,  make  the  sensitising 
bath  more  acid. 

Geo.  R.  Fletcher. — A  slit  instead  of  a  round  hole  in  the  stop  of  the  lens  has 
been  suggested  many  times  as  being  best  when  a  high  steeple  was  the  object 
to  be  photographed ;  but  it  is  as  unsound  in  principle  as  it  is  imperfect  in 
practice.  The  aperture  in  the  stop  or  diaphragm  should  be  circular,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  picture  is  to  be  taken. 

Nit.  Sil.— The  blueness  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  arises  from  the 
presence  of  copper.  There  is  always  a  small  admixture  of  the  latter  metal 
with  the  silver  coin  of  the  realm.  To  get  rid  of  it  evaporate  the  silver 
solution  and  fuse  the  crystals.  The  hsat  will  oxidise  the  copper,  which, 
when  the  crystals  are  again  dissolved  in  water,  will  remain  as  a  powder  at 
the  bottom. 

M.  Row. — You  ought  to  enlarge  the  picture  containing  the  group  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  If  the  group  were  enlarged  up  to  whole-plate  size 
and  then  coloured  it  would  be  very  effective.  The  portrait  of  the  gentleman 
is  just  a  little  too  bold ;  that  is,  the  shaded  side  of  the  face  and  body  is  too 
dark.  It  is,  however,  a  good  picture.  You  are  right ;  the  pigsty  forms  a  by 
no  means  inappropriate  accessory  to  the  group  of  two — one  of  whom  appears 
to  be  a  character. 

S.  S.  C. — Thanks  for  the  cutting ;  but  the  diagram  is  quite  wrong.  The  writer 
of  the  article  has  been  reading  up  on  the  subject,  but  appears  to  have  quite 
failed  to  comprehend  it.  He  has,  for  example,  so  jumbled  up  the  rays  in 
their  passage  through  the  prisms  that  in  two  instances  he  has  made  the  blue 
ray  as  that  having  the  least  refraction.  The  crown  glass  prism,  too,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  more  dispersive  power  than  that  of  flint  glass,  which,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  is  quite  a  mistake. 

Irish  Subscriber  inquires — “How  can  a  nitrate  bath  bo  reduced  and  re¬ 
dissolved  so  as  to  be  quite  pure  ?  ”  Let  him  insert  a  piece  of  metallic  copper, 
and  when  the  silver  has  been  precipitated  he  should  wash  and  dissolve  that 
precipitate  in  nitric  acid.  Further  he  asks — “  What  is  the  surest  form  to 
make  a  negative  bath  in  ?  ”  This  is  a  question  which  we  do  not  understand. 
He  is  also  desirous  of  knowing  how  to  obtain  a  red  colour  in  his  silver  bath. 
Let  him  mix  with  it  a  little  diluted  albumen,  or  sensitise  a  few  sheets  of 
albumenised  paper  on  it.  Like  the  previous  question,  we  do  not  quite  com¬ 
prehend  the  present  one. 

J:  E.G.  Ford  (Kilburn). — 1.  There  is  no  work  published  which  treats  specially 
of  vignetting.  This  subject  was  brought  before  a  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  some  time  ago,  and  at  page  30  of  our  volume 
for  1870  you  will  find  a  report  of  that  meeting.  At  page  35  of  that  volume 
there  is  also  a  leading  article  specially  devoted  to  the  same  subject. — 2.  Wo 
cannot  say  what,  in  your  case,  is  the  cause  of  the  matt  stains.  A  remedial 
measure  may  possibly  be  found  in  placing  a  small  slip  of  blotting-paper  in 
the  slide,  so  as  to  prevent  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  surface  of  tlie  plate 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  wood  of  the  holder. 

P.  L. — All  the  facilities  you  require  for  seeing  the  image  on  the  ground  glass 
non- inverted  may  be  obtained  as  follows: — Have  a  mirror  the  size  of  the 
ground  glass  hinged  to  the  camera  at  the  bottom  of  the  focussing-frame,  and 
have  it  so  arranged  as  to  permit  it  to  fall  back  a  little  way — say  to  an  angle  of 
45°  or  thereabouts.  Now,  standing  behind  the  camera,  look  down  upon  the 
mirror,  and  you  will  see  your  sitter  head  uppermost  as  in  nature.  Previous 
to  having  your  studio  camera  thus  fitted  it  will  be  advisable  that  you  try  the 
experiment  in  a  temporary  way,  viz.,  by  holding  a  small  mirror  in  your  hand 
in  the  way  indicated ;  after  a  few  trials  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  advantage 
gained  would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  alteration. 

M.  del  Valle. — 1.  We  quite  comprehend  your  meaning,  which  is  as  follows: — 
Seeing  that  the  rapidity  of  a  doublet  combination  depends  upon  the  aperture 
in  the  diaphragm  that  is  being  used  and  not  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  lens, 
why  not  make  the  lenses  much  smaller  than  they  are  now  constructed — as 
small,  in  fact,  as  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm.  This,  we  opine,  is. your 
meaning.  In  reply  :  try  the  effect  of  pasting  paper  over  each  lens,  leaving 
a  circular  aperture  in  the  centre  of  each  of  a  size  equal  to  that  in  the 
diaphragm,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  area  of  illumination  will  be  reduced 
to  a  little  bit  on  the  centre  of  the  plate.  The  lenses  must  be  larger  than  the 
diaphragm,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  transmission  of  an  oblique  pencil, 
without  which  the  area  of  illumination  would  be  curtailed. — 2.  A  very 
minute  portion  of  nitric  acid  in  the  bath  will  not  decompose  the  glycerine. 
Where  a  very  acid  bath  is  required,  nitric  acid  ought  not  to  be  used. 
Received. — Thomas  Gaffield;  “Epsilon.” 
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THE  DETERIORATION  OF  LENSES. 

The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Gaffield  before  the  British  Association 
has  created  some  needless  alarm  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  our 
readers,  who  have  concluded  that,  because  the  glass  in  a  studio  may 
by  the  action  of  light  become  discoloured  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
stop  the  passage  of  actinic  light,  the  lenses  in  use  may  also,  in  course 
of  time,  become  slower  and  slower  in  action. 

Now,  although  it  is  quite  true  that  some  descriptions  of  glass  become 
discoloured  under  the  action  of  light,  it  is  also  pretty  well  established 
that  there  are  other  kinds  which  are  not  affected  in  a  similar  degree- 

But  between  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  deterioration  of  a  pho¬ 
tographic  lens  and  to  that  of  the  glass  of  a  studio  there  is  a  vast 
difference.  The  discolouring  agent  is  sunlight.  This  acts  all  day 
long  upon  the  glass  of  the  studio  ;  but  how  seldom  is  it  that  a  beam 
of  such  sunlight  falls  upon  a  lens !  With  the  inner  end  of  the  lens 
hidden  in  a  camera,  and  the  outer  end  capped  by  an  opaque  cover, 
except  during  the  few  seconds  required  for  taking  a  picture,  it  is 
obvious  that  light  of  even  the  most  diffused  kind  has  only  very  tem¬ 
porary  access  to  the  lens,  whereas  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  never 
impinge  upon  it  at  all.  The  chances,  therefore,  of  any  discolouration 
of  the  lens  are  thus  reduced  to  the  smallest  degree. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  if  lenses  were  made  of  a 
description  of  glass  that  was  sensitive  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  very 
serious  inconvenience  would  be  the  result  of  any  prolonged  degree 
of  exposure  to  solar  influence.  But  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  con¬ 
tingency  of  which  no  one  need  be  apprehensive — no  one,  certainly, 
whose  practice  is  confined  to  ordinary  portraiture,  copying,  or  land¬ 
scape  work. 

But  we  are  bound  to  assert  that  circumstances  have  arisen  in 
which  the  deterioration  alluded  to  has  actually  taken  place. 
The  circumstances  referred  to  are  the  very  obvious  ones  of  using  a 
lens  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In 
a  solar  enlarging  camera,  for  example,  these  rays  are  not  only 
directly  transmitted  through  the  lens,  but  they  fall  upon  it  in  a 
highly-concentrated  or  intensified  form,  the  intensity  being  in  the 
ratio  of  the  respective  sizes  of  the  diameter  of  the  pencil  that  is  being 
transmitted  and  that  of  the  condenser  of  the  solar  camera,  which, 
on  an  average,  is  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  These  are  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  lens  will  lose  its  colour  and  become 
slower,  if  the  glass  of  which  it  is  formed  have  in  it  any  of  the 
elements  of  change. 

We  recollect  the  late  Mr.  Fowler  writing  to  us  in  1866  about  a 
case  which  demonstrated  the  danger  to  a  lens  of  even  a  short  “spell” 
at  solar  camera  work.  Herr  Haefstaengel,  of  Dresden,  had  two 
lenses  by  a  maker  of  the  highest  eminence,  both  being  precisely  the 
same  in  respect  of  quality,  focus,  and  rapidity  of  action.  One  of 
these  was  employed  exclusively  for  solar  camera  enlargements,  and 
was  consequently  much  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  After  a  few 
months  this  lens  was  found  to  have  become  much  slower  than  the 
other,  which  remained  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  the  heat  acting  upon  the  balsam  with  which 
one  of  the  lenses  was  cemented  may  have  discoloured  it,  and  that 
the  change  was  owing  to  this  cause  as  much  as  to  the  discolouration 
of  the  glass  by  the  light.  In  order  to  establish  this  it  would  be  well 
if  professional  enlargers  by  the  solar  camera  would  state  their 
experience  in  this  direction. 


If  the  slowness  were  merely  the  result  of  discolouration  of  the 
qalsam  by  the  heat,  then  the  remedy  is  a  simple  one,  being  the  clear¬ 
ing  away  of  the  old  balsam  and  substituting  for  it  either  fresh 
balsam  or  a  film  of  castor  oil,  which  is  not  liable  to  discolouration, 
and  which  oil,  even  if  discoloured,  could  be  wiped  off  and  re¬ 
placed  with  a  fresh  drop.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  con¬ 
clusively  proved  that  the  glass  was  affected,  it  would  at  least  be  a 
caution  to  photographers  not  to  relegate  valuable  and  rapid-acting 
portrait  lenses  to  the  duty  of  producing  solar  enlargements. 


A  CURIOUS  GUM  VARNISH. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary  gum  arabic  so  freely  used  in 
photography  consists  chiefly  of  the  calcium  salt  of  a  peculiar  acid 
called  “  gummic  acid.”  The  other  salts  of  the  acid  are  but  little 
known,  though  the  acid  itself  can  be  isolated  by  a  process  which  we 
shall  give  presently.  Our  object  in  referring  to  this  matter  now,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  draw  attention  to  a  body  w7hich  appears  to  be  an  iron 
salt,  and  to  possess  properties  likely  to  render  it  of  some  value. 

If  we  take  a  solution  of  gum,  and  add  to  it  an  acid  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  no  change  takes  place  when  the  mixture  is  not 
exposed  to  strong  light ;  but  if  instead  of  strongly  acid  solution  w7e 
take  one  which  contains  as  little  free  acid  as  possible,  and  add  this 
to  our  mucilage  of  gum,  the  latter  becomes  a  complete  jelly,  stiff 
and  strong,  immediately  on  mixture  of  the  two  liquids.  This  jelly 
has  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  dries  up  to  an  even  horny  layer, 
very  different  from  gum  in  appearance.  We  have  coated  paper  with 
this  substance  as  follows : — A  solution  of  the  liquor  of  perchloride  of 
iron  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  was  taken,  and  to  it  ammonia 
cautiously  added  with  agitation  until  a  permanent  precipitate  made 
its  appearance.  The  liquid  was  then  filtered,  paper  saturated  with 
the  solution,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark.  The  coated  sheets 
were  then  floated  on  some  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  paper  was  thus  covered  with  an  even  layer  of  the 
“  gummate  of  iron.” 

When  the  paper  carrying  the  iron  is  first  coated  with  the  mucilage 
the  colour  does  not  at  once  change,  but  presently  a  strong,  yellowish- 
brown  tint  is  produced,  and  the  gum  “  sets,”  and  then  the  layer 
dries  up,  leaving  the  paper  very  flexible  for  a  long  time  and  highly 
glazed.  When  paper  so  treated  is  allowed  to  stand  in  cold  water  a 
certain  amount  of  the  gum  dissolves,  but  a  considerable  quantity  is 
retained  by  the  iron.  The  portion  but  little  affected  by  cold  water  is, 
however,  easily  removed  by  the  hot  solvent,  some  iron  at  the  same 
time  passing  into  solution.  When  the  gummate  of  iron  paper  is 
exposed  to  light  for  some  time  the  gum  is  less  easily  dissolved  by 
hot  water,  and  less  affected  by  cold  water,  than  that  which  has  not 
been  so  treated.  The  paper  is  distinctly  sensitive  to  light,  as  most 
other  iron-prepared  papers  are.  If  washed  in  water  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  the  brown  tint  of  the  paper  is  increased, 
and  the  gum  is  somewhat  less  easily  dissolved  out  by  water,  though 
by  treatment  with  a  little  very  dilute  acid  the  gum  and’  much  of  the 
iron  can  be  dissolved  out. 

The  gummic  acid  above  referred  to  can  be  prepared  by  precipi¬ 
tating  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  with  acetate  of  lead,  washing  the 
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precipitate,  and  then  suspending  it  in  water  through  which  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed.  Sulphide  of  lead  is  formed  and 
gummic  acid  set  free.  The  latter  can  then  be  obtained  on  evapo¬ 
rating  the  solution. 


THE  GRAPHOSCOPE. 

This  now  familiar  and  popular  instrument  consists  merely  of  a 
simple  double  convex  lens  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  ten  inches  focus,  which  causes  a  remarkable  appearance 
of  relief  or  solidity  in  a  single  picture,  delineated  with  different 
colours  upon  a  plane  surface. 

As  very  little  is  known  of  the  principle,  even  by  the  makers  of 
the  instrument,  we  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  theory  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  gives  such  reality  to  the  painting,  such  as  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  in  their  appropriate  colours,  particularly  as  some  of  our 
lady  artists  are  very  skilful  in  this  branch  of  nature  drawing. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  what  colours  to  place  in  the 
foreground,  or  to  be  set  in  proximity  or  contrast  to  other  colours, 
their  productions  may  utterly  fail  in  ther  desired  effects. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  protest  that  the  term  “  graphoscope  ”  is 
without  any  definite  meaning ;  seldom  has  there  been  a  name  so 
singularly  inappropriate.  The  original  one,  namely,  the  “  chromatic 
stereoscope,”  is  more  suitable,  though  not  quite  descriptive,  as  the 
appearance  is  not  mainly  due  to  the  optical  part,  which  is  simply  a 
double  convex  lens,  but  is  caused  by  the  arrangement  and  colour  of 
the  picture  itself.  If  we  take  a  fine  photograph  of  an  architectural 
subject  and  examine  it  by  the  lens  the  effect  is  barbarous ;  all 
straight  lines  appear  bowed  inwards,  and  a  square  picture  is  “  pin- 
cusliioned  ”  in  form,  with  the  margin  fringed  with  chromatic  colours, 
at  once  indicating  that,  for  these  subjects  at  least,  the  work  of  the  hand 
must  supersede  nature’s  delineations,  which  alone  are  applicable  in 
the  stereoscope  proper. 

If  we  paint  a  narrow  band  one  half  blue  and  the  remaining 
length  a  brilliant  red,  and  examine  it  at  about  ten  inches  distance 
with  a  common  glass  prism,  the  line  will  appear  no  longer  continuous, 
but  broken  at  the  junction.  The  blue  line  will  be  thrown  inwards 
towards  the  thick  side  or  base  of  the  prism,  and  the  red  line  out¬ 
wards,  and  apparently  above  the  blue.  This  arises  from  the  different 
refrangibility  of  the  two  colours,  the  blue  rays  having  the  greatest 
deflection.  We  may  now  test  the  prismatic  effect  of  a  single  uncor¬ 
rected  lens.  Let  a  cross  be  made  of  the  two  colours  as  a  blue  and 
red  band ;  on  examining  this  with  a  single  lens,  or  hand  magnifier 
of  about  two  inches  focus,  the  red  band  will  appear  to  hang  above 
the  blue  one,  like  two  rods  laid  across  each  other. 

This  may  be  explained  as  follows If  the  picture  is  set  so  that 
the  red  colours  of  the  subject  emerge  parallel,  and  are  thus  seen  by 
the  eye,  the  blues,  being  the  most  refrangible,  will  then  converge 
and  be  within  the  red  emergent  rays,  consequently  the  focus  of  the 
blue  rays  will  seem  to  be  at  a  greater  distance,  because  the  eyes 
must  be  made  more  divergent  to  meet  them,  and  the  parts  of  the 
picture  of  this  colour  will  appear  further  off ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  colours  of  all  intermediate  refrangibilities.  Thus,  in  design¬ 
ing  the  picture — say  a  group  of  flowers — they  should  be  arranged  to 
suit  the  perspective  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  red  in  the  foreground, 
to  be  followed  by  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  in  succession.  If 
these  colours  are  not  appropriately  combined  to  harmonise  with  the 
perspective,  or  are  set  in  the  reverse  order  to  the  artist’s  knowledge 
of  perspective,  the  effects  of  his  skill  will  be  lost  by  the  mal- 
appropriation  of  colour.  The  red  subject  should  also  occupy  a  place 
near  the  centre  of  the  picture,  because  the  spherical  aberration 
of  the  lens  makes  this  part  appear  the  highest,  and  aids  the 
effect. 

These  appearances  are  to  some  extent  discernible  by  the  naked 
eye ;  and  centuries  ago  it  was  a  well-known  rule  with  some  of  the 
old  masters,  in  their  paintings  and  decorations  of  all  kinds,  where 
prominence  was  to  be  given  to  any  particular  parts  of  the  subject  or 
design— “  Foreground  red,  distance  blue.”  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  they  adopted  this  rule  from  any  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  two  coloured  rays, 


but  from  mere  observation  or  artistic  experience  of  the  reality  of 
the  effect. 

We  close  these  remarks  by  a  few  hints  on  the  instrument  itself. 
Having  shown  that  the  effect  depends  upon  chromatic  aberration 
(usually  considered  the  greatest  defect  in  a  lens),  it  is  evident  that 
the  appearance  of  solidity  and  perspective  would  be  enhanced  by 
increasing  that  colour  aberration.  This  might  be  done  by  the  use  of 
very  dense  flint  glass,  such  as  is  now  commonly  used  for  spectro¬ 
scopes;  but  a  lens  of  this  size  in  dense  flint  glass  would  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive  and  cost  many  pounds,  and  at  the  same  time  be  quite 
unnecessary.  The  lens  commonly  made  is  of  cheap  crown  glass, 
whose  large  size  gives  an  imposing  appearance  to  the  instrument;  for 
no  other  reason,  as  it  is  only  two  opposite  sides  in  segments  of  small 
diameter,  just  in  front  of  the  eyes,  that  are  really  utilised.  Thus,  if 
discs  were  to  be  cut  out  about  one  inch  in  diameter  in  a  circle  of 
two  and  a-lialf  inches  (the  distance  between  the  two  eyes)  we  should 
have  eight  lenses,  sufficient  for  four  instruments,  which  we  should 
decline  to  term  “  graplioscopes.” 

It  is  thus  evident  that  these  small  separate  lenses  could  be  made 
of  dense  flint  glass  at  a  less  cost  than  the  entire  lens  of  crown  glass 
now  in  use. 


We  learn  from  Les  Mondes  that  M.  Girard  has  made  some  interest¬ 
ing  photographs  of  the  objects  in  an  aquarium,  and  that  his  prints 
have  been  much  admired.  Photographs  of  this  kind  are  not  by  any 
means  new,  as  we  long  since  received  some  very  pretty  photographs 
of  some  gold  fish  ;  but  this  line  of  work  has  not  been  carried  on  to 
the  extent  its  real  interest  might  lead  us  to  expect.  Photographs  of 
fish  and  the  other  curious  and  often  beautiful  inhabitants  of  aquaria 
are  easily  obtained  if  a  little  care  be  taken  in  the  adjustment  of  light 
so  that  there  shall  be  fair  illumination,  and  the  side  lighting  so 
managed  that  reflections  from  the  glass  sides  of  the  tank  shall  be 
avoided.  Above  all  things  fresh,  clear  water  in  the  vessel  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and,  if  these  conditions  be  realised,  a  quick  lens  and  rapid  plate 
will  do  the  rest.  With  most  fish  the  motions  of  the  gills  interferes 
with  sharpness  about  the  head  ;  but  if  the  animal  be  favourably 
placed  and  the  exposure  quick  the  blurring  is  scarcely  sensible.  The 
new  Brighton  aquarium  would,  perhaps,  be  a  good  place  for  this 
kind  of  work.  _ 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony,  of  New  York, 
with  a  fine  cabinet  portrait  of  Miss  Lydia  Thompson,  printed  upon 
paper  possessing  a  very  fine  and  smooth  surface,  yet  totally  devoid 
of  glossiness.  The  matt  surface  of  plain  salted  paper  would  cause 
it  to  be  preferred  in  many  cases  to  the  glazed  sheen  of  albumenised 
paper ;  but,  unfortunately,  plain  paper  gives  such  a  dull,  lack-lustre 
appearance  to  the  shadows  that  photographers  very  seldom  use  it. 
Several  of  our  albumenised  paper  manufacturers  have  sought  to 
obviate  this  by  the  introduction  of  paper  having  a  very  hard  and 
absorbent  surface,  and,  as  we  have  borne  testimony  on  former  occa¬ 
sions,  with  a  great  degree  of  success.  The  firm  of  which  Mr. 
Anthony  is  a  member  introduced  paper  of  this  description  several 
years  ago,  prepared  by  the  method  patented  by  M.  Brinckerhoff, 
and  the  specimens  which  Mr.  Edward  Anthony  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  elicited  high  expres¬ 
sions  of  approval ;  but  it  was  not  found  to  quite  fulfil  the  expecta¬ 
tions  formed  concerning  it,  and  its  manufacture  was  discontinued. 
The  paper  on  which  the  picture  before  us  has  been  printed  is  said  to 
be  free  from  the  defects  of  the  other ;  and  from  the  fact  of  the  name 
being  “  tapioca  paper,”  we  infer  that  tapioca  forms  the  substance 
with  which  the  sizing  is  effected.  The  result  is  certainly  very 
beautiful — so  much  so  that  we  could  desire  to  see  matt  paper  more 
extensively  used  in  this  country  than  it  is  at  present. 


Referring  to  a  short  notice  of  fragrant  bisulphide  of  carbon  which  we 
gave  last  week,  a  friend  writes  to  us  that  a  very  able  chemist  some 
months  ago  showed  him  a  very  easy  mode  of  deodorising  the  bisulphide. 
The  process  consists  simply  in  shaking  the  offensive  liquid  up  with 
one-sixth  of  its  bulk  of  ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
mixture  must  be  effected  by  violent  agitation,  and  then  when  allowed 
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to  stand  separation  of  the  bisulphide  from  the  acid  slowly  takes 
place.  The  former  is  stated  to  be  thus  obtained  not  only  free  from 
smell  but  from  colour  also.  There  is  probably  another  advantage 
gained  by  this  treatment,  for  the  strong  oil  of  vitriol  having  a  strong 
affinity  for  water  can  remove  any  of  the  latter  dissolved  in  the  bisul¬ 
phide,  and  thus  render  it  less  liable  to  decomposition;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  in  the  presence  of  water  decomposition  of  the  bisulphide 
by  light  takes  place  very  much  more  readily  than  when  it  is 
anhydrous.  We  may  add  that  bisulphide  is  said  to  be  deodorised  on 
a  large  scale  in  Germany  by  prolonged  treatment  with  copper,  lead, 
or  iron  to  remove  sulphur  compounds,  and  the  liquid  is  then  rectified 
and  sent  into  the  market  comparatively  free  from  unpleasant  smell. 


EMULSION  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  pursuance  of  the  experiments  recorded  in  previous  numbers  of 
the  Journal,  I  prepared,  as  early  as  the  1st  of  July,  two  samples  of 
collodion  for  new  trials— one  with  excess  of  nitrate  and  no  acid 
beyond  the  aqua  regia  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  formula ;  the  other 
with  five  minims  of  pure  nitric  acid  and  a  mere  excess  of  nitrate. 

On  returning  to  town  during  the  past  week  I  proceeded  to  examine 
my  emulsions.  I  found  the  sample  with  slight  excess  of  silver  not 
differing  materially  in  quality  from  an  ordinary  emulsion.  The 
film,  on  drying,  was  glossy,  the  image  weak,  and  development 
difficult,  but  there  was  no  rottenness  of  film.  The  other  fogged  as 
before,  and,  when  corrected  by  a  very  slight  excess  of  bromide,  gave 
still  a  slight  veil,  but  intensified  readily. 

There  still  remained  the  residue  of  the  emulsion  of  former  ex¬ 
periments — barely  enough  to  try  an  experiment  with,  viscid  and  full 
of  deposit ;  but  the  film  under  the  developer  showed  a  clear  and 
bright  image,  with  no  tendency  to  fog  under  alkaline  developer. 
The  day  was  overcast  and  the  negative  weak  from  want  of  contrast, 
to  remedy  which  I  redeveloped  with  silver,  and  in  so  doing  pro¬ 
duced  a  slight  veil,  which,  however,  can  be  seen  not  to  extend 
over  the  whole  film.  As  compared  with  this,  the  newly-corrected 
emulsion  was  less  clear  and  vigorous,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  acid  or  to  defect  in  the  collodion — that  of  the  first 
trial  being  Mr.  Rouch’s,  prepared  for  Mr.  Lea’s  process,  the  second 
my  own,  and,  I  find  by  several  experiences,  not  so  good  for  a  dry 
plate. 

It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  nitric  acid  could  not  be  the  cause  of 
this  structural  change  in  the  collodion,  for  the  sample  with  slight 
excess  of  nitrate  and  large  proportion  of  nitric  acid  was  com¬ 
paratively  unchanged,  while  with  the  conditions  reversed  the 
quality  of  the  film  was  the  same  as  in  my  former  experiments.  The 
new  batch  of  emulsion  is  also  more  viscid  and  flows  less  perfectly, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  less  successful,  but  is  free  from  fog  and  inten¬ 
sifies  rapidly  enough. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  little  time  to  spare  in  experimenting  just 
now,  and  I  have  worked  rather  hurriedly,  which  is  not  favourable  to 
exactitude  or  success.  I  think  Dr.  Markham  gives  me  too  much 
credit  for  the  hit  I  have  made,  for  it  seems  too  much  to  call  it  a  dis¬ 
covery.  The  phenomenon  is  a  veritable  one,  but  it  has,  as  Colonel 
Wortley  says,  been  observed  and  noticed  by  Mr.  Cooper  long  ago  on 
other  grounds ;  if  I  have  been  able  to  assign  a  better  reason  for  it 
that  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

It  has  long  been  known  by  everybody  that  collodion  for  the 
ordinary  process  gains  in  quality  and  intensity  by  “  ripening.”  It 
seems  to  be  equally  so  with  that  for  emulsion ;  but,  without  having  so 
developed  and  elucidated  the  conditions  of  success  in  preparing  it  as 
to  make  the  process  a  certain  one  in  the  hands'of  anybody  who  can 
manipulate  dry  plates  with  tolerable  success,  I  cannot  lay  claim  to 
having  conferred  any  boon  on  the  profession  or  amateurs. 

Two  things  I  regard  as  conclusively  shown  by  my  experience: — 
That  the  structure  of  the  collodion  is  of  more  importance  than  any 
mixture  of  substances  in  it ;  and  (as  has,  indeed,  been  proved  so 
repeatedly  by  Mr.  Sutton  and  others)  that  nothing  adds  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  and  that  all  differences 
existing  between  the  results  of  different  preparations  of  the  dry  film 
can  only  be  attributable  to  two  causes — the  retention  of  the  image 
and  its  development.  Mr.  Gough  says  that  the  difference  between 
films  properly  prepared  by  any  of  the  free  nitrate  processes  is  very 
small  indeed ;  and  if  this  be  so,  as  I  believe,  that  process  is  the  best 
which  is  the  simplest  and  most  certain  in  its  results. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  that  emulsion  will  ever  supersede  a 
bath  process,  and  can  hardly  hope  to  see  Dr.  Markham’s  ideal 
realised,  it  would  be  something  to  have  helped  to  simplify  the  work¬ 
ing  of  them.  Yet  when  the  last  word  is  said  on  this  subject,  and 


emulsions  have  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  in  their  present  method  of 
formation,  I  shall,  like  Mr.  Howard,  look  in  preference  to  a  wet 
process.  Nothing  in  the  current  literature  of  photography  has 
struck  me  more  forcibly  (on  the  principle  that  what  interests  you 
most  is  to  hear  some  one  else  express  your  own  convictions)  than  an 
expression  in  one  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  letters,  quoted  from  Mr.  Gordon : — 
“  Dry  plates  are  all  very  well,  but  if  you  are  going  to  do  any  pro¬ 
fessional  work  in  Brittany,  take  my  advice  and  work  wet;”  followed 
by  his  own  opinion — “  As  an  amateur  myself  I  should  do  to  a  great 
extent  what  I  now  advise  amateurs  to  do,  viz.,  use  dry  plates,  and 
buy  them  ready  prepared.” 

I  have  prepared  dry  plates  by  many  processes,  but  I  have  never 
found  any,  except  an  albumen  process,  which  would  give  me  the 
certainty  of  the  Liverpool  plates.  I  have  even  no  hope  of  discover¬ 
ing  anything  in  dry  plates  which  will  make  it  worth  while  to  prepare 
my  own  plates  for  serious  work.  I  have  no  commercial  interest  in 
the  preparation  of  plates  of  any  kind,  and  I  experiment  from  the 
love  of  the  work,  believing  that  it  will  never  return  me  the  silver  I 
put  into  the  emulsion.  I  am  therefore  anxious,  not  to  keep  the 
results  of  my  experience  to  myself,  but  to  throw  every  suggestion 
in  the  way  of  those  who  make  plates  commercial^,  because  only 
in  that  way  can  I  derive  any  practical  benefit  therefrom.  But  in  all 
expeditions  for  real  work  I  shall  follow  Mr.  Gordon’s  advice,  and 
“  work  wet,”  carrying  with  me  a  supply  of  commercial  dry  plates — 
the  surest,  not  the  quickest,  I  can  find — for  emergencies  and  cases 
where  wet  will  not  work.  I  shall  give  Mr.  Sutton’s  new  process  a 
careful  trial,  and  if  I  can  work  it  to  my  satisfaction  shall  adopt  it, 
feeling  certain  that  the  process  which  gives  the  surest  result  is  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  in  the  end.  It  is  a  poor  compensation  for  por¬ 
tability  to  find  as  I  have  sometimes,  on  reaching  home,  that  my 
best  subject  was  much  under-exposed  and  made  my  worst  negative. 

I  am,  therefore,  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whether  my  suggestions 
are  mine  or  only  like  so  many  others — those  of  somebody  else  put  in 
another  shape.  I  do  not  care  who  discovered  the  use  of  free  nitrate 
in  the  emulsion  ;  all  I  care  for  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it  in  the  film — more,  that  it  is  a  nuisance.  But  Mr.  Gough,  Mr. 
Sutton,  as  well  as  Mr.  Mawdsley  and  Mr.  Dawson,*  who  have  every 
interest  to  find  anything  new,  have  said  the  same  over  and  over 
again.  I  believe  that  the  only  novelty  in  my  emulsion  was  that  it 
kept  as  well  as  Colonel  Wortley’s,  but  without  uranium — films  having 
been  made  from  it  after  two,  nine,  nineteen,  and  sixty-tliree  days 
without  any  modification,  and  all  intensified  without  fog  or  silver  if 
a  good  light  were  on  the  subject.  But  this  keeping  of  the  emulsion 
seems  to  me  a  very  unimportant  matter ;  the  least  of  all  the  troubles 
involved  was  the  sensitising  and  desensitising  of  the  emulsion. 

Since  writing  on  this  subject  last  week  I  have  tried  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Mawdsley’s  plates,  and  find  them  to  quite  confirm  my  former 
judgment.  I  gave  a  wet  plate  twenty  seconds  (single  stereo,  lens, 
smallest  stop),  and  to  Mr.  Mawdsley’s  plate  twenty-five,  the  light 
fading  slightly  (time  about  4.30  p.m.),  and  the  latter  is  perfectly  wrell 
out.  I  tried  a  plate  in  the  pantascopic  camera  with  adjustment  for 
wet  plates,  and  it  gave  me  a  perfectly-exposed  negative  with  a 
capital  sky — the  best  by  far  I  ever  got  with  a  dry  plate.  They 
blister  in  fixing,  and  this  I  have  not  learned  to  avoid  in  all  cases, 
though  it  did  not  occur  with  all  of  them. 

The  films  have  no  appearance  of  having  been  prepared  with 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver — are  thin,  glossy,  and  require  a  backing ; 
but  they  resist  fog  astonishingly,  and  intensify  as  easily  as  the  old 
plates.  In  comparison  with  one  of  my  own  plates  kept  six  weeks  I 
could  see  very  little  difference.  My  own  was  softer,  but  had  a 
broader  light,  the  hour  being  later,  and  five  seconds  longer  exposure. 
My  films  are,  however,  inclined  to  mottle  in  the  skies;  the  large  excess 
of  bromide  renders  the  emulsion  viscid,  and  prevents  its  flowing 
evenly.  It  needs  a  course  of  experiments  to  determine  the  proper 
proportions  of  the  collodion,  for  which  I  have  not  the  time.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  another  bromide  than  that  of  cadmium  would 
wmrk  better.  If  I  thin  it  with  ether  it  loses  intensity,  and,  I  think, 
somewhat  in  impressibility,  which  confirms  so  far  the  Editorial 
opinion  that  something  is  due  to  the  great  amount  of  bromide  in 
the  film. 

I  shall  try  the  effect  of  bromising  with  iron,  and  also  of  preparing 
the  collodion  with  nitrate  first  and  adding  the  bromide  afterwards, 
and  will  report;  but  this  takes  time.  I  saw  in  the  Journal  a  letter 
from  Captain  Fox  narrating  an  interesting- experience  to  show  that 

*  I  do  not  know  wliat  Mr.  Cooper’s  opinion  is  at  present,  but  at  one  time  I  know 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  in  the  film,  nor  have  I  seen  any 
indication  that  he  now  regards  it  as  advantageous  in  practice.  I  have  the  very  highest 
opinion  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  ability  and  scientific  manner  of  investigation,  and  should 
hesitate  to  oppose  my  opinion  to  his  ;  but  a  fact  is  no  respecter  of  opinions.  The 
questions  at  issue  are  two  : — Can  a  film  which  contains  free  nitrate  be  depended  on  as 
to  keeping  ?  and  does  a  film  which  contains  free  nitrate  possess  greater  sensitiveness 
than  one  without  ?  My  own  experience  answers  both  in  the  negative. 
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emulsions  acted  on  by  nitrate  may  be  corrected  by  others  containing 
free  bromide.  Will  not  Captain  Fox  take  up  my  thread,  or  bis  own, 
and  try  one  half  of  the  collodion  prepared  with  the  nitrate  and  the 
other  with  the  bromide,  to  ascertain  if  the  correction  will  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  his  former  results?  I  believe  the  acid  to  be  essential,  and 
his  conjectures  thereupon  correct.  W.  J.  Stillman. 


READY-SENSITISED  PAPER. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  photographers  to  make  experiments  with  a 
view  to  procuring  a  paper  which  will  keep,  and  prove  ready  for  use 
weeks  or  months  after  preparation.  Almost  from  the  first  calotype 
days  till  now  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  hankering  after  some 
such  useful  adjunct  whereby  both  labour  and  waste  might  be  saved, 
and  many  an  ingenious  device  has  seen  the  light,  been  blown  on 
high  for  a  little,  and  then  sunk  again  into  abeyance.  Of  late  years 
the  thing  was  almost  laid  aside,  whether  from  a  sense  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  besetting  it  or  because  people  had  got  to  be  more  skilful  in 
the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  paper,  and  better  able  to  regulate  its 
use. 

Recently,  however,  the  subject  has  been  revived,  and  at  home,  in 
America,  and  on  the  continent  is  exciting  considerable  interest  and 
attention.  An  Englishman  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  sensitised 
paper  which  keeps,  which  works  well,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  the 
profession,  many  of  the  lesser  lights  in  it  having  now  discarded  the 
sensitising  bath,  and  taken  to  using  paper  ready  made.  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  ever  be  advisable  for  any  but  those  to  attempt  the 
use  of  it.  Both  economically  and  artistically,  large  photographers  are 
better  to  continue  in  the  old  ways;  but  for  amateurs,  for  small  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  for  those  who  when  away  from  home  wish  handily  to 
test  the  qualities  of  any  plate  they  have  taken,  it  is  an  invaluable 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  troublesome  operations,  and  much  better  than 
conveying  printed  stock  would  be.  I  do  not,  therefore,  wonder  that 
a  considerable  and  increasing  demand  is  made  for  this  kind  of 
material,  notwithstanding  its  rather  high  price  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  Americans  announce  large  sales  for  their  paper  (which, 
of  course,  is  far  better  than  English),  while  our  continental  brethren 
are  busy  trying  to  perfect  some  mode  of  obtaining  the  same  qualities. 

A  recent  monograph,  published  in  Germany  by  Herr  J.  Kruger,  in 
Dos  Licht,  discusses  with  much  intelligence  the  causes  of  the  brown¬ 
ing  of  sensitive  paper,  its  preventatives  and  remedies ;  but  the  remedy 
therein  proposed  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  very  satisfactory  kind. 
He  doubts  whether  washing  the  paper  after  sensitising  in  any  great 
degree  remedies  the  evil ;  and  here  I  fully  agree  with  him,  for  it  is 
not  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  at  all  which  causes  the  discolouration  to 
take  place  primarily,  however  much  it  may  furnish  material  for 
hastening  complete  discolouration  once  it  has  set  in.  As  Herr 
Kruger  justly  says,  the  change  is  due  more  probably  to  some  compound 
formed  by  the  silver  and  the  sulphides  in  the  albumen-albuminate, 
or  bisulphide  of  silver ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  tints  assumed  by  the 
paper  are  not  those  of  chloride  of  silver,  whether  as  acted  on  by 
light,  by  organic  matter,  or  by  contact  with  metallic  bodies,  whereas 
they  are  just  such  as  one  sees  produced  by  a  bisulphide  or  albuminate 
of  silver.  Further  ;  reduced  chloride  is  insoluble  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  while  the  discolouration  in  the  paper  (to  a  limited  extent)  is 
easily  dissolved,  browned  paper  clearing  in  the  whites  after  being 
printed  on  so  soon  as  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fixing  bath. 

Washing,  therefore,  is  of  little  avail.  The  cause  lies  deeper,  and 
is  due  in  all  probability  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
sensitised  surface.  Now.  it  has  long  been  known  that  acids  of  various 
kinds  have  the  property  of  retarding  this  decomposition  ;  and, 
although  the  causes  for  that  may  be  as  yet  partially  occult,  men 
have  naturally  resorted  to  these  when  in  quest  of  a  remedy  or  a 
means  of  preservation.  Undoubtedly,  for  all  the  purposes  required 
citric  acid  possesses  the  best  qualities,  and  is  the  most  advantageous 
to  employ.  It  retards  printing  less  than  nitric  would  do  ;  it  does  not 
injure  the  nitrate  bath  as  glacial  acetic  would  ;  and  is  far  less  liable, 
in  fact,  to  cause  any  of  the  operations  of  printing  to  go  wrong.  Yet 
there  are  several  drawbacks  to  its  use.  For  one  thing  it  cannot  be 
held  that  its  power  over  the  paper  is  sufficient  to  prevent  discoloura¬ 
tion  for  any  length  of  time  if  the  sensitive  surface  be  exposed  to  the 
air  ;  for  another  the  printing  is  slightly  slower  and  a  trace  flatter 
than  with  an  ordinary  bath.  Herr  Kruger  says  that  there  is  another 
and  a  greater  evil  still-— -excess  of  the  acid  loosening  the  albumen 
film  and  rendering  it  porous  and  sticky,  looking  as  if  immersed  in 
water  ;  but  this  I  have  never  seen  to  be  the  case,  although  long 
floating  and  a  strong  bath  well  acidified  undoubtedly  makes  the  image 
look  more  sunk  into  the  paper,  producing  a  rough,  spongy-like  appear-  i1 
ance  quite  unsuited  for  any  small  picture,  but  by  no  means  a  desidera-  i 


turn  to  be  despised  at  times  for  large  pictures.  The  acid,  further,  ling 
the  property  of  making  the  image  red,  and  of  retarding  toning  unless 
when  fumigated  after  printing  with  ammonia — always  a  troublesome 
and  disagreeable  process.  In  short,  the  advantages  reaped  cannot  be 
obtained  without  some  corresponding  evils  which  militate  against  its 
adoption  to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent. 

With  a  view  to  lessen  these,  various  additions  to  the  acid  have 
been  made — such  as  sugar,  saltpetre,  alum,  gum  arabic,  and  so  on — but 
without  apparently  producing  susceptible  results ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  good  these  can  do,  or  for  what  reasons  oUrt 
than  the  desire  to  make  a  chance  hit  they  are  added.  Herr  Krugc  r 
makes  a  very  sensible  suggestion,  already  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
this  Journal,  to  wit,  to  hermetically  seal  the  sensitive  element  from 
contact  with  the  air  by  recoating  either  with  albumen  or  collodion; 
but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  expense  of  the  paper  would 
thereby  be  greatly  increased  ;  the  difficulty  of  working  it  consider¬ 
ably  augmented  also,  seeing  that  it  must  be  almost  impossible  to 
tone  it,  and  that  for  all  practical  purposes  there  is  really  no  necessity 
for  taking  any  such  elaborate  precaution.  Nineteen-twentieths  of 
those  who  employ  ready-sensitised  paper  would  never  require  to 
keep  it  above  a  month  ;  and  of  those  who  wanted  to  keep  it  tor  three 
or  four  few,  indeed,  would  desire  to  possess  it  of  such  perfect  white¬ 
ness  as  to  render  such  elaborate  preparation  a  matter  of  necessity. 
There  is  always  the  danger  of  doing  too  much  to  help  the  practical 
man  —  a  great  deal  more,  in  fact,  than  he  requires;  and  I  may 
therefore  dismiss  this  proposal  of  Herr  Kriiger  as  one  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  no  avail,  however  specially  or  theoretically  excellent. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  handy,  read}r,  and  reasonably  efficient  mode 
of  preserving  paper  after  it  has  been  sensitised ;  and  this  can,  I 
think,  really  be  obtained  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  small  proportion 
of  citric  acid  to  the  nitrate  bath  (about  one  ounce  to  every  ten  ounces 
of  silver — more  if  the  paper  be  required  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time),  if  to  this  there  be  supplemented  certain  precautions  as 
follows: — The  paper  must  be  thoroughly  and  rapidly  dried  alter  it 
has  been  sensitised,  and  it  must  then  be  placed  in  some  position 
where  it  will  neither  be  reached  by  air  nor  light,  and  yet  where  the 
sheets  cannot  come  in  contact  with  each  other.  Probably  the  best 
plan  is  to  roll  the  paper  up  hard  and  tight  with  a  sheet  of  thin  and 
pure  paper  between  each.  In  this  way  air  will  be  excluded, 
and  contact  also  prevented.  But  a  better  mode  would  be  to  adopt 
some  modification  of  the  plan  used  in  the  preservative  case  issued 
and  heralded  by  Messrs.  Marion  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  It 
consisted  of  a  large  tin  box  containing  a  layer  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
which,  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  air  inside  when  the  box  was 
shut,  really  w7as  effective  for  keeping  the  paper  white  for  a  few  days. 
Unfortunately  the  calcium  was  irremovable,  from,  I  suppose,  a  laud¬ 
able  desire  to  prevent  people  from  making  out  what  was  in  the  case, 
and  thus  becoming  gradually  permeated  with  moisture  it  ceased  to  act 
effectually.  Directions  were  indeed  given  for  drying  the  preservative 
pan,  but  that  only  resulted  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  whole 
apparatus.  The  idea  was,  however,  by  no  means  bad,  and  might  be 
recurred  to  with  advantage,  modified  and  improved  so  as  to  suit  the 
wants  of  those  who  now  make  use  of  the  manufactured  sensitive 
paper.  The  greatest  improvement  I  can  suggest  is  the  employment 
of  the  anliydrate  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  its  being  frequently 
changed  and  easily  dried.  Paper  preserved  in  such  a  box,  laid 
carefully  in  with  sheets  of  tissue  or  other  paper  between,  might 
keep  for  a  very  long  time  without  any  perceptible  change — much 
longer  than  anybody  can  really  want  it  to  do. 

The  evils  of  slow  printing  and  a  hazy  image  can  be  got  rid  of,  to 
a  great  extent,  by  employing  a  stronger  silver  bath  and  floating  for 
short  periods.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  keep  the  paper  upon  the 
bath  for  five  minutes,  for  thereby  greater  facility  is  afforded  for 
unmanageable  compounds  to  be  formed  with  the  albumen,  and  far 
more  waste  is  entailed  than  is  at  all  necessary,  through  the  soaking 
of  the  sheet  with  the  solution  and  consequent  absorption  and 
evaporation  of  a  far  greater  quantity  of  it  than  is  required.  The 
time  should  be  limited  to  from  two  to  three  minutes,  and  care  taken 
to  work  uniformly  and  with  exactness. 

Only  one  serious  obstacle  remains — that  connected  with  the 
toning.  As  is  well  known,  acid  of  any  kind  seriously  reddens  the 
tint  of  the  prints,  and  appears  to  prevent  their  proper  attraction  of 
the  gold.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  experiments  in  this  direction, 
and  am  convinced  that  people’s  ideas  upon  this  latter  point  are 
mainly  groundless  and  due  to  their  own  laxity  in  operating.  Prints 
from  paper  silvered  on  a  bath  strongly  dosed  with  citric  acid  tone 
rapidly,  clearly,  and  well,  if  only  the  simple  precaution  be  Liken  to 
allow  in  the  composition  of  the  gold  bath  for  the  extra  acidity  of 
the  paper.  As  is  well  known,  the  toning  bath  demands,  in  order  to 
work  well,  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction,  so  that  should  it  become 
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by  any  chance  acid,  no  matter  how  much  gold  may  be  in  it,  there 
will  be  no  toning.  Forgetting  this  fact,  those  who  begin  to  use  per¬ 
manent  sensitised  paper  use  simply  their  old  gold  formula,  and  find, 
in  consequence,  that  after  proceeding  a  short  way  satisfactorily  the 
prints  cease  to  take  up  the  gold,  retaining  obstinately  irremovable 
traces  of  the  foxy  redness.  More  gold  is  then  thrown  in,  and  by 
reason  of  its  slight  alkalidity  the  toning  is  pushed  a  little  further 
till  a  dead  lock  is  once  more  reached,  and  the  photographer  becomes 
disgusted  at  the  slowness  of  the  operations  and  the  dreadful  waste 
of  gold.  If,  instead  of  adding  more  of  it  to  the  bath,  he  had  added 
simply  a  little  acetate  of  soda  or  other  ready-acting  alkali,  he  would 
probably  have  found  that  the  toning  went  on  just  as  fast  as  with 
the  old  paper,  and  with  results  equally  satisfactory.  All  that  is 
required,  therefore,  to  render  printing  by  means  of  an  acid  paper  as 
easy,  cheaper,  and  at  least  as  handy  for  the  small  photographer,  is 
a  simple  readjustment  of  the  means  in  use  under  the  older  mode  of 
procedure. 

I  believe  that  these  considerations  will  commend  themselves  to 
the  attention  of  those  interested,  and  I  feel  assured  that  in  the 
direction  I  have  indicated  is  to  be  found  a  ready  and  safe  means 
of  overriding  the  difficulties  that  to  some  extent  beset  the  use  of 
ready-sensitised  paper.  P.  C.  Browne. 


STRAY  THOUGHTS  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  ON 
SPIRITUALISM. 

“  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,”  or  one  might  feel  inclined 
to  taboo  the  subject  of  spiritualism  in  its  entirety,  and,  with  an 
exclamation  expressive  of  anything  but  satisfaction,  consign  any 
remarks  seeming  to  trench  on  the  spiritual  to  the  limbo  of  the  waste- 
paper  basket. 

Sceptics  and  rationalists  would  smile  pityingly  on  the  presumptuous 
individual  who  would  venture  to  attribute  spiritual  ideas  or  beliefs 
to  them,  notwithstanding  they  are  involuntary  believers  for  all  that, 
in  common  with  every  other  person  who  possesses  those  faculties  with 
which  mankind  is  ordinarily  endowed. 

Reasons  cannot,  humanly  speaking,  be  assigned  for  numberless 
existing  and  incontrovertible  facts.  Spiritualism  under  other  names 
is  universal.  It  pervades  all  nature  in  one  form  or  another ;  and  I 
will  now  jot  down  my  ideas  as  to  its  bearing  on  photography.  Non¬ 
spiritualists,  be  not  afraid.  Table-turning  and  spirit-rapping  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand,  and  I  trust  my  great-grand¬ 
mother’s  ghost  will  not  impress  itself  on  the  subject,  and  make  what 
I  hope  to  be  clean  and  explicit,  muddy  and  purposeless.  Without 
further  preface,  then,  I  will  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res. 

I  am  a  photographer,  and  love  photography  for  its  own  sake  as 
well  as  for  its  profit.  Its  advancement — artistically,  usefully,  or 
commercially  (the  first  especially) — is  the  fondest  of  my  hopes. 
We  will  now  consider  how  what  may  be  termed  “spiritualism”  has 
to  do  with  the  matter. 

It  is  universally  allowed  that  the  artist  can  impress  his  indivi¬ 
duality  on  his  works,  if  design,  form,  colour,  or  chiaroscuro  form  a 
portion  of  their  qualities.  It  is  true  that  we  photographers  are 
compelled  to  represent  nature  as  it  would  appear  if  destitute  of 
colour;  but  only  the  true  artist  can  see  or  appreciate  those  refined 
and  subtle  conditions  which  exist  in  nature  and  are  suitable  for 
imitation.  It  is  only  when  the  picture  is  made  that  those  effects  and 
conditions  are  brought  home  to  the  understanding  of  the  multitude. 
To  the  ordinary  observer,  space  and  colour  are  the  almost  only 
qualities  that  can  be  said  to  impress  the  eye.  Other  conditions  that 
exist  and  assist  in  giving  pleasurable  sensations  are  felt  but  not 
appreciated ;  and  it  is  only  when  such  scenes  are  brought  home  to 
their  understanding  by  the  true  artist  that  form  and  chiaroscuro  are 
acknowledged.  This  want  of  appreciation  or  blindness  to  the 
beautiful  may  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  comparatively  few 
high-class  photographs  amongst  the  thousands  of  medium  and  bad 
ones.  The  ability  of  seeing  artistically  must  be  acquired  by  careful 
study  and  mental  discipline,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  the  man  at¬ 
taining  proficiency  who  cannot  learn  and  understand  this  most 
important  and  preremptory  condition  of  success. 

I  have  heard  those  who  deprecate  the  idea  of  photography  being 
anything  more  than  a  simple  mechanical  process,  utterly  pooh- 
poohing  any  other  claim  beyond,  in  the  same  breath  say — “  That’s 
so  and  so’s  work ;  I  could  tell  it  anywhere.”  “  Somebody  ”  of  our 
acquaintance,  supposed  to  be  a  lover  of  photography,  with  much 
oratorical  flourish  and  neatly-turned  periods,  wishes  his  photographic 
friends  to  believe  that  perfect  manipulation  is  the  highest  aim  of 
photography.  So  be  it.  Let  each  enjoy  his  own  opinion ;  for,  “  per¬ 
suade  a  man  against  his  will,  he’s  of  the  same  opinion  still.”  For 
the  nonce  I  will  call  spiritualism  the  power  that  is  exercised  uncon¬ 


sciously  by  the  artist  (whatever  may  be  the  form  or  kind  of  material 
used  to  jot  down  his  ideas)  at  the  time  he  is  making  his  picture,  and 
which  stamps  it  as  his  own — individualises  it,  so  to  say — a  quality 
quite  independent  of  manipulation,  and  is  influenced  and  regulated 
by  the  condition,  healthy  or  otherwise,  of  the  body  and  mind  of  the 
performer. 

We  often  hear  people  remark,  “  Oh !  I  am  not  in  a  cue  for  it  to¬ 
day,”  or,  in  other  words,  the  mind  and  body,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  do  not  harmonise  with  the  work  they  have  to  do,  which 
would  matter  nothing  if  the  process  were  purely  mechanical ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  highest  class  of  work  must  invariably  be  produced  in 
the  greatest  perfection  by  persons  possessed  of  the  most  refined  and 
educated  minds.  I  look  upon  this  matter  of  education  and  refine¬ 
ment  as  two  of  the  most  important  qualifications  a  photographer  can 
possess.  If  it  were  otherwise  there  is  no  reason  why  one  photo¬ 
grapher  should  not  be  as  good  as  another,  so  long  as  the  rules  and 
manipulation  were  strictly  adhered  to. 

This  action  of  the  mind  on  the  work  I  think  may  fairly  be  termed 
the  spiritual  part  of  photography  without  any  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  I  doubt  not  every  practical  lover  of  the  art  can  call  to 
mind  ofttimes  when  he  has  felt  that  his  pictures  would  not  turn  out 
as  satisfactory  as  he  could  desire,  when  his  manipulations  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  his  usual  scrupulous  care  and  exactitude,  and  his 
chemicals  in  good  order.  Sometimes  negative  after  negative  would 
not  give  satisfaction  without  any  assignable  cause,  save  and  except 
his  not  feeling  a  harmony  with  his  work.  Leaving  off  for  a  rest  has 
set  the  matter  right  without  any  other  alteration  whatever  knowingly 
made  in  either  manipulation  or  material.  There  is  undoubtedly 
excessive  importance  attached  to  good  manipulation ;  and  with  many 
a  clean,  sharp  negative  is  the  acme  of  perfection  and  the  summum 
honum  of  all  photography. 

Rejlander,  Wortley,  Cameron,  et  id  genus  omne,  have  tried  their 
best,  and  with  grand  success,  to  combat  this  evil ;  still  it  holds  its 
own  much  too  tenaciously,  and  nothing  but  education  will  be  the 
Perseus  to  destroy  this  monster. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  advantages  of  good  manipulation,  but 
only  in  cases  where  manipulation  is  considered  subservient  and 
attendant  upon  the  higher  efforts  of  picture-making.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  persons  without  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  more 
refined  qualities  of  pictorial  art  can  be  capable  of  producing  other 
than  mediocre  and  commonplace  works.  To  such  a  non-spiritualist 

“  A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  bim, 

And  it  is  nothing  more.” 

“  Refinement !  feeling !  ”  I  once  heard  a  photographer  contemptuously 
exclaim — “  It’s  all  bosh !  Give  me  a  sharp,  clean  picture  for  my 
money !  ” 

So  much,  then,  for  the  spiritualism  of  negative  production.  But 
we  must  not  leave  off  here,  for  spiritualism  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  printing  of  the  negatives ;  and  the  same  remarks  will  apply 
to  this  part  of  the  process  as  to  the  other.  The  printer  must 
possess— if  the  completion  ef  the  picture  be  left  to  him — a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  chemicals  he  has  to  do  with,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  what  is  termed  taste  and  judgment,  if  the 
hopes  of  the  maker  of  the  negative,  whose  anxiety  and  skill  have 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  are  not  to  be  rudely  dashed — who,  instead 
of  seeing  his  pictures  delicate,  brilliant,  and  satisfactory,  finds  them 
flat,  poor,  and  unpresentable.  For  such  printers  good  negatives  are 
as  pearls  before  swine  ;  with  them  the  beauty  of  a  negative  consists 
in  requiring  little  attention  and  one  style  of  printing — tout  cela. 
The  sooner  such  take  to  some  other  mode  of  livelihood  the  better 
for  them,  and  certainly  for  everybody  else  ;  and  by  abolishing  such 
decidedly  non-spiritualistic  mediums  who  can  estimate  the  benefit  to 
the  art  itself  ? 

I  will  not,  however,  trespass  further  on  your  space  or  on  the 
reader’s  patience,  but  reiterate  my  belief  that  education  and  refine¬ 
ment,  guided  by  care,  are  indispensable  for  the  birth  of  those 
spiritualistic  influences  which  permeate  all  works  of  art  destined  to 
hold  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  Epsilon. 


FINE  ART. 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  a  corner  in  your  next  number  for  a 
few  remarks?  I  regret  that  “Aliquis”  does  not  seem  to  see  the 
drift  of  my  recent  letter  in  your  Journal. 

In  writing  to  my  friend  I  did  not  so  much  attempt  to  prove  photo¬ 
graphy  a  fine  art  as  to  give  him  a  general  idea  of  what  is  necessary 
to  make  it  so.  I  spoke  of  certain  elements  in  my  opinion  indis¬ 
pensable  in  fine  photographic  productions,  and  which  I  need  not 
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here  recapitulate.  I  also  gave  several  examples  of  famous  paint¬ 
ings,  which  might  well  be  looked  at  and  pondered  over,  in  order 
that  lie  might  breathe,  as  it  were,  in  a  purer  atmosphere. 

“  Aliquis,  I  think,  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the  study  of 
great  works  has  a  most  exhilarating  effect  upon  the  imagination, 
and  is  a  fertile  source  of  refinement,  be  it  in  any  art  that  can  be 
named  ;  and  as  the  mind  is  filled  so  will  it  give  forth. 

Photographers,  like  all  others,  will  shine  in  proportion  to  the 
light  they  possess,  either  by  nature  or  acquisition,  and  by  that  light 
will  their  works  be  tested.  No  one  can  deny  them  the  right  of 
mentally  preconceiving  their  subjects,  and  if  those  conceptions  can 
be  realised  by  the  “  camera,”  it  matters  little  whether  the  means 
of  production  be  mechanical  or  otherwise.  In  seeing  a  fine  work 
people  do  not  inquire  how  it  is  produced.  It  is  there,  and  beautiful. 
Let  us  have  fine  work  by  every  means. 

I  know  nothing  of  photography  practically,  and  certain  effects 
may  be  the  result  of  what  is  technically  called  “trickery,”  but  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  photographers  have  more  of  it  than  painters 
have.  As  long  as  truth  is  not  violated,  however,  it  is  of  little 
moment. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  I  could  satisfy  “  Aliquis  ”  in  giving  a  single 
example  of  fine  art  in  photography ;  but,  as  mentioning  the  works  of 
living  artists  would  be  invidious,  let  me  instance  the  photographic 
portraits  of  the  late  D.  O.  Hill,  IPS. A.,  the  most  of  which  are, 
unquestionably,  very  fine — art- — or  what?  They  are  the  conceptions 
of  an  accomplished  artist.  Alexander  S.  Mackay. 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM. 

As  the  Paris  correspondent  of  Le  Bulletin  Belye  remarks,  truly  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  was  not 
signalised  by  any  great  novelty,  whether  of  invention  or  discussion. 
We  may  note,  however,  one  or  two  points  that  offer  some  little  matter 
for  thought  to  those  on  this  side  the  “  silver  zone,”  and  first  among 
these  comes  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the  “goahead”  Secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society,  to  institute  a  sort  of 
exchange  club  between  photographers  in  France  and  in  America. 
The  Paris  Society  is  to  take  charge  of  the  distribution,  and  will 
undertake  to  forward  to  any  photographer  who  sends  in  prints  for 
America  an  equal  number  of  transatlantic  productions  when  they 
arrive,  and  vice  versa.  The  pictures  are  to  be  mostly,  if  not  wholly, 
architectural  or  landscapes,  with  the  laudable  view  apparently  of 
familiarising  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  with  the  scenery  of  the 
other.  It  is  a  pretty  idea,  and  appears  to  have  been  favourably 
entertained,  although  it  can  hardly  follow  but  that  practically  the 
Yankees  will  have  the  best  of  it,  visiting  as  they  do  France  in  the 
proportion  of  fifty  to  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  go  to  America.  In 
point  of  art,  to  put  it  euphemistically,  we  fear  neither  will  be  the 
gainer,  for  landscape  is  certainly  not  the  forte  of  Frenchmen  either 
with  brush  or  camera,  and  we  cannot  say  much  more  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  However,  it  is  a  good  and  brotherly  thing,  and  we  wish  it  all 
success.  Mr.  Wallace  has  already  favoured  us  in  this  country  with 
a  like  proposition,  but  we  hope  he  will  keep  on  this  side  the  pond,  at 
least,  to  the  amateurs. 

The  meeting  received  and  gave  thanks  for  several  other  com¬ 
munications  and  gifts,  and  then  passed  on  to  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  some  proposal  made  to  the  Berlin  Society  at  a  recent 
meeting  for,  apparently,  doing  away  with  exposures.  Our  readers 
are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  idea  which,  as  M.  Davanne  most 
justly  observed,  has  been  presented  under  a  variety  of  forms  before 
the  public  for  years  past.  It  is  simply  to  affect  the  changes  in  the 
film  consequent  upon  exposure  to  light  by  means  of  various-coloured 
mediums  brought  to  bear  upon  it  either  during,  or  after,  or  even 
before,  exposure.  It  appears  to  have  met  with  but  slight  favour, 
being,  m  fact,  a  sort  ot  toy  experiment  that  anybody  who  wants  to 
be  thought  scientific  can  amuse  himself  with  at  a  cheap  rate  and 
without  danger  of  discovering  anything  wherewith  to  upset  the 
world. 

Loth  M.  Andra  and  M.  Davanne  showed  prints  done  on  the 
English  leady-sensitised  paper  which  had  been  kept  a  long  time, 
and,  as  M.  Andra  remarked,  had,  in  addition,  been  most  severely 
tried  by  the  extremely  varying  temperature  of  the  past  month  of 
July..  Yet,  barring  a  slight  yellowness,  the  prints  were  good,  and  the 
working  was  as  easy  as  if  it  had  been  ordinary  paper.  We  echo  M. 
Davanne’s  (the  chairman’s)  observation— “  What  a  boon  it  will  be 
for  amateurs !  ” 

M.  Andra  has  been  experimenting  upon  carbon  prints  in  the 
direction  of,  and  with  a  view  to  test,  the  theories  of  Lieut.  Abney, 
and  lias  failed  to  be  able  to  confirm  them.  The  trials  were  made  in  the 
most  rigorous  fashion,  thus A  piece  of  carbon  tissue  was  exposed 


fractionally  for  various  spaces  of  time  (all  short,  ranging  from  a 
second  to  twenty),  six  different  exposures  in  all.  Then,  on  removal 
from  the  printing-frame,  it  was  cut  in  four  pieces  across  the  lines  of 
exposure,  so  that  each  strip  should  contain  all  the  grades.  One 
strip  was  developed  forthwith,  another  twelve  hours  after,  the  third 
thirty-six,  and  the  last  sixty.  “  It  is  materially  impossible,”  he 
says,  “  to  establish  any  advantage  whatever  by  this  mode  of  operating, 
which  consists  in  making  the  exposures  very  short  and  in  keeping  the 
image  in  the  dark.”  In  the  face  of  a  statement  like  that,  the  chair¬ 
man  could  only  suppose  that  there  must  be  some  difference  not  at 
present  known  between  the  modus  operandi  of  M.  Andra  and  those 
in  use  at  Woolwich;  and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  wise  to  ask 
some  further  light  on  the  subject  from  Captain  Baden  Pritchard. 

M.  Yial  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  on  A  New  Mode  of  Print¬ 
ing  on  Cloth  by  Means  of  Metallic  Precipitates.  To  quote  again 
from  the  letter  of  the  intelligent  correspondent  of  Le  Bulletin  Belye, 
this  communication,  although  very  curious  and  interesting  from  the 
point  of  view  of  pure  science,  lies  so  out  of  the  path  of  photography 
in  all  save  one  or  two  points  that  our  readers  we  fear  would  thank  us 
little  for  a  summary  of  its  contents.  But  we  may  state  the  principles 
of  it  in  a  few  words.  The  root  ideas  of  the  process  are  simple,  to 
wit — “The  antipathy  of  water  for  greasy  matter  and  the  capability 
of  metals  in  solution  for  being  precipitated.”  Given  these  the  process 
is  simple.  Take  an  engraving  say  and  place  it  downwards,  and  then 
saturate  it  with  any  metallic  solution,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphide  of 
copper,  &c.,  so  that  the  water  comes  through  at  all  points  where  not 
barred  by  the  greasy  marks  left  by  the  ink.  Press  such  a  soaked 
print  now  upon  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  precipitation 
of  metal  will  have  produced  an  exact  negative  of  the  engraving  as 
perfect  as  photography  could  have  given.  This  process,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  reversed,  produces  the  positive;  but  we  cannot  now  detail 
the  matter,  but  shall  be  willing,  should  any  of  our  readers  desire  it, 
to  present  them  with  the  entire  paper,  which  is  very  interesting. 

Passing  on  to  other  matters,  we  find  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Society  some  interesting  remarks  upon 
the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Bazaar  now  open  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  by  M.  Jules  Girard.  He  begins  by  pointing  out  rather  perti¬ 
nently  that  the  French  appear  to  be  the  only  people  besides  ourselves 
who  join  in  this  Universal  Exhibition,  and  that  of  these  there  is  only 
one  photographer.  The  heliotypes  do  not  appear  to  him  to  have  come 
any  nearer  perfection  since  1867 — still  the  half-tone  wanting.  Our 
landscapes  and  some  of  the  large  pictures  excite  his  admiration,  and 
he  praises  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  for  their  manipulation  and 
Mr.  Robert  Crawshay  for  his  artistic  taste.  The  portraits  of  that 
gentleman  particularly  attract  his  notice,  and  he  dwells  upon  their 
beauty  and  natural  grandeur,  so  different  from  the  false  softness  so 
often  seen  in  productions  of  the  kind,  with  much  emphasis. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  month  does  not  offer  any  point  for  comment. 
If  we  except  the  rather  heavy  wit  of  its  English  correspondent  over 
the  humdrum  character  of  the  proceedings  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Brighton,  we  may  say  that  the  number  is 
decidedly  dull,  barring,  of  course,  the  translated  matter. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

Rejected  Addresses;  or  Papers  that  were  Not  Read. 

The  pressure  of  business,  as  well  as  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
Selecting  Committee  of  Section  A.  (Mathematical  and  Physical 
Science)  of  the  British  Association,  always  leaves  a  surplus  of  papers 
not  read.  Our  special  reporter  has  obtained  those  relating  to  photo¬ 
graphy — of  which  there  wTere  several,  both  theoretical  and  practical 
— and  has  handed  them  to  us  for  publication.  We  give  this  week 
one  of  the  former,  or  theoretical,  class,  together  with  the  discussion 
that  followed.  The  clairaudiant  powers  of  our  reporter  enabled 
him  to  obtain  a  full  report  of  the  various  discussions  that  belong  to 
each  paper. 

Section  A.  Thursday,  August  22,  1872. 

ON  A  NEW  THEORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Schneider. 

When  I  look  round  upon  this  large  and  august  assemblage— composed 
as  it  is  of  those  whose  names  are,  to  use  the  immortal  language  of  the 
Hebrew  sage,  “familiar  as  household  words”  wdierever  the  golden  sun  of 
science  has  by  its  penetrating  beams  dispelled  the  darkness  which 
brooded  over  mankind — I  tremble  at  my  own  unworthiness  in  standing 
humbly  forth  to  occupy  a  few  moments  of  your  time  in  discoursing  upon 
photography.  But  the  theme  reassures  me— so  profound,  yet  so  simple; 
so  vast,  yet  so  small ;  the  object  of  study  of  the  man  of  genius,  yet  the 
plaything  of  the  fool;  a  science,  yet  an  art;  a  parvenu  thing  but  of 
yesterday,  and  yet  as  old  as  the  carboniferous  period ;  a  power  before 
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the  representations  of  which  the  haughtiest  and  most  powerful  monarch 
becomes  mute,  motionless,  and  awe-struck,  while  the  humblest  of  his 
subjects  regard  it  with  bold  confidence.  What  power  is  there  that  can 
equal  that  of  photography? — what  monarch  so  potent  as  to  compare 
with  it  ?  The  clouds,  the  snow,  the  lofty  mountains,  the  sea,  the  earth, 
the  moon — nay,  the  sun  itself — all  obey  its  behests  ! 

I  intend  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  section  for  a  short  time  by  advancing 
an  entirely  new  theory  of  photography — one  the  perfecting  of  which  has 
occupied  me  countless  days  and  nights ;  one  which  is  the  result  of  un¬ 
ceasing  mental  toil  and  of  several  experiments ;  and  one  which  will  set 
at  rest  for  ever  the  antagonistic  opinions  hitherto  enunciated,  explaining 
all  discrepancies  in  the  principles  and  all  defects  in  the  practice  of  this 
branch  of  applied  science.  Chemistry,  as  the  section  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  is  an  exact  science;  and,  with  a  few  trivial  exceptions,  the 
same  may  be  said  as  respects  mathematics.  My  new  theory  will  show 
for  the  first  time  the  cause  of  the  inexactness  of  chemistry  when  applied 
to  practical  photography,  and  of  mathematics  when  applied  to  lenses. 
It  will  explain  the  causes  of  insensitiveness,  fogging,  and  the  thinness 
of  negatives ;  of  fading,  and  the  bad  tones  of  prints ;  and  of  distortion 
in  the  drawing  or  projection  of  pictures. 

It  would  justly  be  deemed  impertinent  in  me  were  I  to  take  up  the 
valuable  time  of  the  section  by  speaking  of  the  various  theories  of 
photographic  action  advanced  by  others ;  therefore,  I  shall  neither 
waste  your  time  nor  lower  myself  by  noticing  the  impotent  and  feeble 
attempts  of  writers  who  have  rushed  in  where,  as  is  well  said  by  the 
Bard  of  Avon,  “angels  fear  to  tread and  well  may  they  fear  (I  refer 
now  to  the  angels,  not  to  the  writers — would  that  they  had  modesty 
enough  to  permit  fear!)  for  theunra  veiling  of  the  mysterious  action  that 
light  has  upon  matter.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  here  about  to  give  a 
dissertation  upon  that  wonderful  luminiferous  ether  which  we  call 
“light.”  No!  I  shall  leave  unsaid  what  might  have  been  spoken  with 
advantage  upon  the  original  “emission’''  theory — a  theory  which  I  don’t 
think  is  held  by  any  sane  man  at  present.  Those  who  favour  not  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light  are  not,  I  venture  to  say,  to  be  found  among 
men  who  have  sufficient  enlightenment  to  belong  to  the  British 
Association. 

The  vibrations  set  up  in  the  interstellar  ether  convey,  nay  form,  the 
sensation  we  call  “light,”  and  hence  this  ether  forms  the  medium  by 
which  the  suns  and  stars  in  the  sky  diffuse  their  radiant  power.  This 
forms  the  basis  of  my  theory  of  photographic  action ;  and  I  am  thus 
insensibly  led  into  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  light  on  chemicals. 

Now  a  beam  of  common  light  consists  of  two  beams  of  polarised  light, 
these  being  designated  by  the  terms  “ordinary”  and  “extraordinary.” 
The  functions  of  these  are  as  follow : — The  ordinary  polarised  beam 
gives  that  sensation  which  we  call  “illumination” — we  can  see  by  its 
agency.  The  extraordinary  ray,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  heat ;  and  an 
admixture  of  the  two  in  equal  parts  give  chemical  action. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  : — We  know  very  well 
that  many  chemical  elements  have  the  capacity  of  combining  with  others 
forming  a  different  substance,  according  to  the  respective  qualities  of 
each  brought  into  combination  ;  thus,  for  example,  you  see  before  you  a 
parcel  of  manganese  weighing  twenty-eight  grains.  Now  that  quantity 
of  manganese  will  combine  with  eight  parts  of  oxygen  and  form  protoxide 
of  manganese,  or  with  twelve  parts  and  form  sesquioxide  of  manganese  ; 
with  sixteen  parts,  the  peroxide  of  manganese  is  formed ;  with  twenty  - 
four  parts  we  have  manganic  acid  ;  and  with  twenty-eight  parts  we  get 
permanganic  acid. 

On  the  quantity  of  the  one  or  other  of  the  elements  in  this  case 
depends  the  curious  fact  that  in  these  compounds  the  same  element  is 
sometimes  a  base  and  sometimes  an  acid.  In  like  manner,  it  could  have 
been  shown  that  a  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  produces,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  combine,  nitric  acid 
or  aquafortis,  nitrous  acid,  nitric  oxide,  nitrous  oxide  or  laughing  gas, 
and,  lastly,  common  atmospheric  air. 

Seeing  these  things  are  so,  1  reason  from  analogy,  and  say,  if  the 
different  principles  or  elements,  so  to  speak,  which  go  to  form  light,  or 
rather  which  are  inherent  in,  or  peculiar  to  light,  be  mixed  together  in 
different  combining  proportions,  is  it  not  quite  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  we  shall  obtain  effects  of  quite  as  varied  a  nature  as  we  get  by  the 
combination  of  certain  chemicals  in  different  proportions  ? 

This  is  my  new  theory,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  you  will  be  as  much 
startled  by  its  novelty  as  you  will  be  delighted  by  its  excellence.  It 
explains  everything  that  has  hitherto  been  wrapped  in  obscurity,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  new  theories  of  chemical  action  and  new  methods 
of  practice.  On  my  new  atomic-polarisation  principle  new  processes 
will  spring  into  existence,  and  photography  will  be  rescued  from  the 
slough  of  inaction  into  which  it  had  fallen.  I  need  say  no  more  to  con¬ 
vince  you  of  the  importance  of  my  discovery.  Your  applause  assures 
me  that  it  is  appreciated ;  and  I  sit  down  thanking  you  for  the  kind 
attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my  paper. 

The  Chairman  having  invited  discussion, 

Professor  Zerfiel  said  that  he  had  listened  with  deep  attention  to 
the  profound  philosophical  reasoning  of  his  learned  brother.  There 
were  several  things  in  the  paper  which  he  was  in  a  position  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  ;  he  more  especially  referred  to  the  varying  results  that  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  mixing  chemical  elements  in  different  proportions.  He  was, 


unfortunately  quite  ignorant  of  photography ;  but  he  felt  assured  that 
Dr.  Schneider’s  theory  quite  explained  everything,  and  he  regretted 
that  the  rules  of  the  Association  prevented  their  awarding  him  a  medal 
for  his  important  discovery. 

A  Voice:  What  has  he  discovered? 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  must  have  no  anonymous  interruption. 
Let  the  gentleman  who  has  last  spoken  come  up  to  the  table. 

A  rather  stout  gentleman  with  a  bushy  beard  and  moustache  here 
advanced,  and,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  said  that  his  name  was  Plene- 
voster. 

Herr  Plenevoster  said  he  wished  to  know  what  Dr.  Schneider’s  paper 
was  about.  He  had  listened  to  it  attentively,  and  knew  something  about 
photography;  but  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  “passing- 
strange”  theory  of  the  polarisation  of  atomicities,  or  atomic  polarisation, 
affected  photography.  How  would  it  explain  the  cause  of  fogging  with 
a  new  and  acid  bath?  And  could  it  be  applied  to  cure  a  lens  that  gave 
converging  perpendiculars  ?  He  would  further  like  to  be  informed  how 
the  learned  author  of  the  paper  proposed  to  apply  a  mixture  of  atomi¬ 
cally-polarised  light  to  a  sitter  in  a  studio,  or  to  a  landscape  which  was 
being  subjected  to  camera  action. 

Mr.  Sartor  suggested  that  the  atomically-mixed  light  might  be 
compressed  by  an  air-pump  in  a  strong  iron  vessel,  and  might  be  applied 
to  the  sitter  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  hose  terminating  in  a  rose  jet. 

Dr.  Schneider  thanked  Mr.  Sartor  for  his  suggestion,  which  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  including  in  the  specification  of  a  patent  for  which 
he  was  about  to  apply.  He  characterised  the  observations  of  Herr 
Plenevoster  as  given  in  a  spirit  of  cavilling,  and  thought  that  after 
members  had  undertaken  the  trouble  of  preparing  papers  of  value,  it 
was  an  ungrateful  return  for  their  kindness  that  other  members  should 
subject  them  to  such  constructive  detraction.  Fogging,  he  observed, 
could  be  instantaneously  cured  by  the  elimination  of  the  ulterior  principle 
of  abnormal  reduction ;  and  a  lens  that  gave  converging  perpendiculars 
could  have  this  defect  entirely  rectified  by  throwing  a  stratum  of  super- 
densified  atmospheric  air  upon  the  lower  half  of  the  lens  during  exposure. 

Professor  Hochschule  :  Artistic  feeling  is  everything  in  photography 
— least  mostwise  nearly  everything.  Of  course,  something  depends 
upon  chemicals — in  fact,  a  very  great  deal  more  than  is  imagined.  I 
well  remember  forty-seven  years  ago,  when  I  was  professor  of  chemistry 
in  Yokohama,  the  Mikado  one  day  sent  for  me  and  said — “Professor,” 
says  he,  “  I  wish  you  would  take  a  photograph  of  me,  and  in  doing  so 
I  beg  that  you  will  exhaust  all  those  resources  and  accomplishments 
which  centre  in  your  person.”  “Your  Majesty,”  said  I,  “I  shall  in¬ 
vent  a  new  process  entirely,  by  which  to  hand  down  to  an  admiring 
posterity  the  lineaments  of  your  Majesty’s  countenance,”  and  I  did  it 
accordingly.  Without  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
chemistry  I  could  not  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Jones  :  I  take  exception  to  an  observation  in  the  paper  just  read 
by  Dr.  Schneider.  As  respects  the  theory  of  light,  he  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  adopt  any  foolish  notions  he  chooses,  but  I  object  to  his  calling 
in  question  the  sanity  of  any  man  who  holds  the  original  emission 
theory.  I,  sir,  hold  that  theory. 

Dr.  Schneider  :  Yes  sir,  but  you’re  not  a  man  but  an- — -.  (Sensation). 

A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  here  ensued.  Having  taken  a 
hasty  survey  of  the  distance  of  the  last  speaker’s  head,  as  if  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  elevation  and  force  required  for  a  projectile,  it  seemed  that  a 
practical  tone  was  about  to  be  given  to  this  preliminary  survey,  for  Mr. 
Jones  suddenly  darted  forward  to  the  table  at  which  the  Chairman  and 
Secretaries  were  seated,  and  which  was  covered  with  apparatus  for 
spectrum  and  electrical  experiments,  and  seized  what  appeared  to  be  a 
common  brass  candlestick,  but  which  was  in  reality  the  terminal  of  a 
highly-charged  electrifying  machine.  No  sooner  had  he  touched  it  than 
he  was  prostrated  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  lightning ;  and  in  his  fall  the  foot  of 
the  irate  and  unfortunate  gentleman  came  in  contact  with  a  large  astro¬ 
nomical  telescope,  which  toppled  over  and  came  down  with'  so  much 
violence  as  to  create  dire  disorder.  Further  discussion  on  the  paper  was 
rendered  impossible,  so,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  prepared  the  paper,  the  section  was  adjourned. 


PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  TONING. 

Those  who  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  how  the  work  is  performed 
in  different  photographic  establishments,  and  particularly  when  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  assist  now  and  then  with  our  own  experience 
and  knowledge,  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  for  ourselves  the 
greatest  gain.  The  difference  in  the  manner  of  executing  the  various 
operations  is  astonishing.  We  can  state  almost  positively  that  in  no 
two  ateliers  is  the  work  done  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  lies  in  the  different  individuality  of  the  photographers,  and 
that  they  work  according  to  their  own  individual  views  and  concep¬ 
tions,  and,  therefore,  the  general,  as  well  as  the  scientific,  degree  of 
education  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  first  and  most  striking  criterion  to  measure  the  practical  expe¬ 
rience  is  the  evenness  in  the  quality  of  the  produced  photographs. 
Erroneous,  and  even  absolutely  wrong,  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
think  that  only  the  purity  of  the  preparations  and  their  identical 
qualities  enable  us  to  work  always  with  the  same  success.  This  shows 
itself  in  the  most  striking  manner  in  examining  the  albumen  paper. 
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Looking  aside  from  tlie  fact  that  the  few  manufacturers  of  albumen 
paper  adhere  strictly  to  established  rules  and  manipulations,  for  the 
least  deviation  in  the  mode  of  manufacture  threatens  them  in  case  of 
failure  with  total  ruin.  So  also  is  the  production  of  the  plain  paper  con¬ 
fined  to  a  single  establishment,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  mills  of 
Messrs.  Blanchet  &  Kleber,  in  Rives,  furnish  almost  all  the  paper 
which  is  consumed  for  photographic  purposes.  We  must  conclude 
from  this  that  the  manufacturers  have  followed  this  rigid  rule  for  ten 
years,  and  that  spoiled  papers  are  not  issued,  as  they  would  only  cause 
loss  and  bring  the  name  of  an  old  and  trusted  firm  into  disrepute. 

When  we  hear  the  incessant  complaint  that  the  albumen  paper  has 
lost  all  at  once  its  former  advantages,  it  becomes,  in  most  cases,  a 
difficult  matter  to  give  advice  and  to  render  assistance.  We  will 
suppose  that  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  persons  of  the  operator 
and  the  printer,  nor,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  that  different  com¬ 
positions  have  been  employed,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  old- 
established  neatness  has  in  no  way  been  interfered  with. 

How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  pictures  which  have  apparently  been 
produced  under  the  same  circumstances  as  other  faultless  ones  which 
were  made,  perhaps,  a  week  ago,  turn  out  all  at  once  unsatisfactory 
and  of  a  sickly  appearance  ?  Of  the  whole  day’s  work  of  the  printer 
only  a  few  specimens  of  the  medium  quality  remain,  while  all  the  rest 
have  to  be  placed  in  the  waste  bag  as  useless,  except  for  reduction. 

The  next  day  the  work  is  repeated  ;  the  greatest  care  is  bestowed  on 
toning,  fixing,  washing,  &c.,  and,  oh  !  horror,  the  same  mournful 
result.  This  goes  on  for  several  days,  until  finally  the  ordered  pictures 
are  disposed  of,  and  prints  are  made  from  fresh  negatives,  when  behold 
everything  is  right. 

We  cite  this  instance  which  happened  frequently  during  the  dark 
days  of  last  winter,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  printer  to  the 
suitable  preparation  of  the  silvered  paper.  The  sensitising  should  not 
always  be  done  in  one  and  the  same  bath  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
lay  due  weight  on  the  amount  of  light  and  the  properties  of  the  nega¬ 
tive.  A  weak  negative  requires  a  stronger  bath  than  a  vigorous  one  ; 
and,  also,  with  a  strong  light  and  well-covered  plates,  we  may  be 
saving  with  silver,  while,  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  we  should  work 
with  a  strong  bath. 

When  we  look  a  little  closer  to  the  fully-exposed  print  as  it  leaves 
the  printing-frame,  we  will  find,  besides  undecomposed  nitrate  of  silver 
and  chloride  of  silver,  also  a  variable  quantity  of  reduced  salts  of  silver. 
After  the  first  washing  the  print  is  placed  in  the  toning  bath,  and  now 
a  part  of  the  silver  is  removed  by  the  easily-decomposing  salt  of  gold, 
and  reduced  gold  is  precipitated  in  its  place. 

In  the  following  operation  in  the  soda  bath  a  part  of  the  silver  which 
forms  the  picture  is  removed  with  the  undecomposed  chloride  of  silver, 
and  this  the  more  so  when  the  reduction  has  not  entered  the  substance 
of  the  paper.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  reduced  silver  scales  off  if  a 
considerable  film  of  unreduced  silver  remains  underneath  it,  and  which 
is  dissolved  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

It  follows  that  if  a  negative  prints  very  rapidly,  and  more  free  nitrate 
and  chloride  of  silver  remain  in  and  on  the  paper,  that  the  pi’int  will 
lose  in  the  toning  and  fixing  bath  accordingly,  and  that  it  is  required  to 
sensitise  the  paper  more  strongly  than  would  be  necessary  with  a  well- 
covered  and  vigorous  negative,  in  order  that  in  the  short  time  of  print¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  may  be  reduced. 

We  have  cited  this  fact  in  order  to  overthrow  the  frequent  and 
unfounded  complaints  against  albumen  paper,  and  to  prove  also  how 
easily  it  is  to  err  when  only  a  little  thought  is  necessary  to  find  the 
true  causes. — Liclit. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Photography,  M.  Schade  described  his  experience  in  large  collodion 
plates.  He  states  that  a  collodion  which  was  excellent  for  ten  to  twelve- 
inch  plates  was  perfectly  useless  if  applied  to  plates  of  four  feet.  It 
seemed  as  if  in  the  latter  cases  the  collodion  was  affected  and  changed 
by  evaporation  to  a  greater  extent  than  one  might  have  expected.  Any¬ 
how,  it  was  out  of  proportion  with  the  alteration  produced  in  the  case 
of  small  plates.  The  coating  of  these  large  plates  caused  great  diffi¬ 
culties  at  first,  and  it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  expense, 
and  perseverance  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  manipulation  in  comparison 
with  what  is  achieved  in  that  respect  with  small  plates.  A  thin 
collodion  containing  much  alcohol  could  not  be  employed  on  account  of 
the  one  end  becoming  dry  while  the  other  still  dripped. 

A  trial  with  a  less  diluted  commercial  collodion,  not  too  much  iodised, 
which  had  proved  to  be  an  excellent  material  with  small  plates,  was 
next  made.  The  pouring  was  difficult,  but  the  plates  appeared  even  and 
spotless  ;  but  on  immersion  in  the  silver  bath  there  were  all  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  marbling  in  the  collodion.  In  the  direction  of  the  dip  rays  shot 
across  the  film,  the  silvering  took  place  suddenly,  and  after  a  few  seconds 
some  scales  were  observed  to  drop  from  the  film  into  the  bath.  There 
was  also  a  deal  of  staining  visible.  The  silver  bath  was  one  to 
twelve.  It  contained  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid ;  it  was  not  saturated 
with  alcohol,  and,  moreover,  a  previous  trial  with  the  same  collodion 
on  a  12  x  15  plate  had  given  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  The 
next  trial  was  made  with  a  less  iodised  collodion.  The  silvering 
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of  the  plate  was  more  successful,  but  the  resulting  picture  was  weak 
and  monotonous. 

M.  Schade  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  requires  a  rather  strongly- 
iodised  collodion  in  order  to  produce  powerful  negatives  on  large  plates. 
He  proceeds  in  the  following  manner  in  order  to  obtain  an  equal  layer 
of  silver,  and  yet  have  no  difficulty  in  pouring : — After  the  plate  is  well 
cleaned,  and  the  edges  are  marked  with  a  solution  of  india-rubber,  he 
rests  it  on  the  cork  of  a  large  (balloon  or  receiver)  bottle  with  two 
inches  aperture,  and  pours  over  it  quickly  one  pound  of  very  diluted 
collodion,  containing  much  alcohol  but  little  iodine.  The  collodion  is 
allowed  to  run  off  a  little.  The  plate  is  then  turned  upside  down,  and 
before  the  first  coating  has  had  time  to  dry  a  second  coating  is  applied, 
but  not  of  the  same  collodion.  The  kind  used  in  the  second  pour  is 
much  stronger  iodised  ;  one  pound  of  it  is  used  as  before,  and  the  result 
is  an  even  layer  which  in  the  silver  bath  produces  a  faultless  film.  He 
experimented  until  he  had  used  up  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  collo¬ 
dion  on  these  large  plates ;  but  after  that  he  poured  with  perfect  ease  and 
certainty,  rarely  a  drop  going  wrong.  There  was  one  experience  which 
it  might  be  as  well  to  mention  also  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
The  great  amount  of  evaporation  of  ether  should  be  observed  by  opera¬ 
tors  on  large  plates.  A  person  watching  M.  Schade’s  process  suddenly 
fell  down  and  remained  in  an  unconscious  state  for  some  time.  Recently 
he  uses  the  bromide  of  silver  collodion  for  large  plates,  but  the  results 
have  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  by  the  old  process. 

The  spirit  photographs  and  the  discussion  on  what  has  recently 
transpired  in  the  American  and  English  press  in  connection  with  the 
subject  created  some  mirth  during  the  meeting.  The  Society  has  been 
unfortunate  with  the  petition  which  they  presented  to  the  German 
Parliament  some  months  ago.  The  committee  of  petitions  for  the 
Reichstag  have,  according  to  a  certain  paragraph  of  the  order  of  the  day, 
not  been  able  to  look  into  the  matter  on  account  of  there  being  already 
a  law  before  the  house,  handed  in  by  the  several  German  governments 
in  reference  to  the  protection  of  copyright.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
return  of  the  original,  that  our  German  confreres  have  not  hit  the  right 
point.  Their  inexperience  in  political  matters,  especially  when  wrapt 
round  with  miles  of  red  tape — an  article  which  is  profusely  used  in  the 
Fatherland — must  plead  for  them  in  their  failure.  The  petition  has  been 
handed  over  to  the  librarian,  probably  to  be  laid  ad  acta.  Some  members 
expressed  hopes,  &c.,  but  the  real  thing  would  be  to  find  out  which  is 
the  next  step  to  be  taken,  and  not  to  let  a  matter  of  such  importance  rest 
and  take  care  of  itself. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  been  conducting  some  interesting  experiments  concern¬ 
ing  the  development  of  dry  plates  and  their  sensitiveness,  with  various 
methods  of  preserving.  A  very  interesting  memoir  of  his  concerning 
alkaline  development  appeared  in  the  August  number  of  the  Mitthell- 
ungen,  of  which  we  cannot  do  more  than  present  a  brief  summary  here. 
His  thesis  is  that  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates  depends  less  upon  the 
preservative  agent  than  upon  the  mode  of  development,  and  he  places 
the  alkaline  method  higher  than  any  other.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very 
apparent  that  sensitiveness  is  affected  very  much  by  the  kind  of  silver 
salt  employed,  and  that  neither  coating  nor  alkaline  development  will, 
for  instance,  make  iodide  of  silver  yield  the  same  results  as  bromide  or 
bromo-iodide.  The  experiments  he  conducted  are,  moreover,  a  little 
complicated  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  morphia  as  a  preservative, 
which  appears  to  modify  the  conduct  of  the  silver  salts  in  a  manner 
somewhat  suspicious,  although  Dr.  Vogel  claims  for  it  a  great  increase 
to  the  sensitiveness.  He  asks  the  question — Which  plates  yield  the  best 
result— those  prepared  with  bromo-iodide  of  silver  and  developed  by  an 
acid  developer,  or  those  with  bromide  and  developed  by  an  alkali  ? 

In  order  to  answer  it  effectually  he  proposes  the  following  test : — 
Some  plates  were  prepared  with  equal  parts  of  iodide  and  bromide,  and 
others  with  five  parts  of  iodide  to  one  of  bromide,  and  both  sorts  washed 
with  a  weak  solution  of  morphine ;  they  were  exposed  for  the  same 
length  of  time  and  developed  in  the  same  manner.  Those  with  the 
greater  proportion  of  bromide  gave  more  detail  and  stronger  images  than 
those  of  the  iodide  plates  when  developed  with  a  neutral  or  acid 
developer.  Which  proportion  is  best  as  between  iodide  and  bromide,  for 
the  acid  development  of  dry  plates,  must  be  determined  by  minute  re¬ 
searches.  He  contented  himself  for  the  present  with  this  comparison 
between  bromo-iodised  plates  rich  in  bromides  and  those  prepared  with 
bromide  alone.  Both  sets  were  equally  exposed  and  both  neutral, 
and  the  bromide  plates  developed  better  with  alkali  than  the  bromo- 
iodide  with  acid.  The  results  were  almost  equal  so  far  as  details  went, 
but  the  bromide  plates  were  flatter,  while  the  same  developed  by  the 
acid  formula  were,  on  the  other  hand,  of  greater  brilliancy  and 
richer  contract.  He  noted,  however,  by  this  means  the  duration  of  the 
sensitive  qualities  of  the  various  plates.  A  very  long-kept  bromide 
plate  appeared  not  only  much  denser  than  one  but  a  short  time  prepared, 
but  was  really  more  sensitive  with  alkaline  development  than  a  bromo- 
iodised  plate  developed  in  the  old  way.  In  general  the  acid-developed 
plates  appeared  cleaner  and  freer  from  veiling. 

Finally:  Dr.  Vogel  compared  bromo-iodised  plates  developed  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  the  iron  developer  with  others  treated  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  with  the  result  that  the  pyrogallic  gave  considerably  greater 
detail  than  the  iron.  He  summed  up  the  general  conclusions  at  which 
he  had  arrived  through  his  various  researches  in  a  tabulated  form,  which 
we  here  append  : — 
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1.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  various  photographic  preparations  of  silver 
iodide,  bromo-iodide,  and  bromide  is  very  much  affected  by  the  nature 
of  the  developing  agent.  With  alkaline  development  bromised  films, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  are  more  sensitive  than  bromo-iodised,  while  these 
again  are  more  sensitive  than  the  simply  iodised,  the  latter,  in  fact, 
being  out  of  court  altogether  so  far  as  alkaline  development  is  concerned, 

2.  By  neutral  development  with  pyrogallic  (without  the  addition  of 
silver)  bromo-iodide  of  silver  gives  the  best  result.  Bromide  comes 
next,  and  iodide  again  last.  The  images  obtained  are,  however,  in  all 
cases  but  thin. 

3.  Weakly  acid  pyrogallic  gives,  when  used  alone,  no  image  what¬ 
ever,  acid  development  being  practicable  only  when  silver  is  present. 

4.  Acid  development  gives  the  best  results  with  bromo-iodide  of 
silver,  and  bromide  shows,  thus  treated,  only  feeble  traces  of  any 
picture  at  all. 

5.  Bromo-iodide  plates  rich  in  bromide  give  better  pictures  than 
those  in  which  the  iodide  predominates. 

6.  Pyrogallic,  used  as  an  acid  developer  for  plates  prepared  with 
morphine,  gives  more  favourable  results  than  protosulphite  of  iron. 

We  shall  look  with  interest  to  the  future  communications  of  Dr. 
Vogel  on  this  subject,  which  it  is  his  intention  to  pursue. 

beveral  interesting  communications  appear  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Vienna  Corresponded,  but  we  must  defer  our  summary  of  them 
till  another  week. 


<£0ms|}0ir&.eiue, 
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The  Bound-Front  Camera. — Indistinctness  and  Distortion. _ 

Plane  Perfective  Overtasked. — Panoramic  Views  of  Nice 
and  Cannes.— An  Adventure  at  Sea.— The  Channel  Islands.— 
Commercial  Dry  Plates. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  kind  feeling  expressed  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Baynham  Jones,  at  page  417,  but  am  sorry  that  he  is  not  yet  convinced 
that  the  round-front  camera  does  not  give  a  distorted  image.  He  seems  to 
me  to  confound  “indistinctness  ”  with  ‘ ‘  distortion,  ”  terms  which  in  optics 
mean  very  different  things.  The  indistinctness  produced  by  oblique 
pencils  not  coming  to  an  exact  focus,  or  point,  will  cause  the  small  round 
spots  on  a  lady’s  dress  to  assume  the  form  of  ovals  near  the  margin  of 
the  image,  but  this  defect  is  not  called  distortion,  because  it  could  be 
remedied  by  the  use  of  a  very  small  stop.  I  have  tried  Mr.  Jones’s 
experiment,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  first  letter,  and  have  held  a  large 
convex  lens  between  my  finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  receive  the  image  of 
a  window  upon  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room.  On  turning  the  lens  about 
into  all  sorts  of  oblique  positions  the  image  never  became  distorted,  but 
was  merely  indistinct.  The  Avindow  bars  never  appeared  to  be  curved, 
and  always  remained  at  right  angles  in  the  image,  no  matter  how  the 
axis  of  the  lens  was  inclined. 

But  this  question  between  Mr.  Jones  and  myself  can  be  very  easily 
decided  by  actual  experiment,  for  two  round-front  cameras  of  mine  are 
now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Ross  and  Go’s.  One  of  these  was  made  for  me 
by  a  carpenter  at  Redon,  and  I  have  used  it  extensively  in  taking  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  as  described  in  a  recent  letter,  many  of  them  being 
interiors  of  rooms,  in  which  the  slider  had  to  be  raised  considerably” 
and  in  no  case  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  distortion.  Prints 
from  these  negatives  can  now  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Ross’s.  The  second 
round-front  camera  was  made  at  that  establishment,  and  is  a  copy  of  the 
first  with  a  few  such  improvements  as  London  workmen  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  introduce,  but  with  no  departure  from  the  principle  of  the 
first.  This  second  camera,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  is  fitted  with  a 
doublet  lens  of  about  51  inches  back  focus,  and  is  made  for  plates 
inches  square,  which  the  lens  covers  well,  even  with  its  largest  stop,  as 
my  interiors  sufficiently  prove.  There  would  be  no  necessity  to  take  a 
Picture  in  it  in  order  to  see  whether  the  definition  is  good  or  the  image  dis¬ 
torted,  because  this  might  be  tested  upon  the  ground  glass.  The  instru¬ 
ment  could  be  taken  to  the  shop  door  and  pointed  to  the  houses  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  the  slider  raised  until  the  parapets  were 
included.  In  this  position  of  things  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  found 
that  all  the  vertical  straight  lines  in  the  view  will  be  vertical  and  straight 
in  the  images  ;  and  that  if  a  chess-board  were  placed  in  one  of  the  upper 
windows  at  the  margin  of  the  view,  its  image  would  present  sixty -four 
equal  squares,  exactly  as  it  ought  to  do.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  instru¬ 
ment  can  now  be  seen  and  tested  and  reported  on;  and  if  this  be  not 

done  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  says  he  is  an  “  obstinate 
man,  but  still  open  to  conviction.  Here,  then,  are  the  means  of  beinc 
convinced,  and  I  do  not  see  what  more  he  can  possibly  require.  Our 
Lditors  have  very  wisely  said  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  their  first 


leader,  at  page  408,  that  ‘ !  other  things  being  equal,  simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction  [in  photographic  lenses  and  apparatus]  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
provided  it  can  be  obtained  without  any  loss  in  the  quality  of  the 
picture.” 

Take,  for  instance,  the  common  portrait  lens.  Here  we  want  a  com¬ 
bination  in  which  both  the  front  and  back  lenses  shall  be  cemented 
compounds,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  reflecting  surfaces  ;  and  one 
also  in  which  the  back  lens  shall  be  larger  than  the  front,  so  as  to  give 
more  equality  of  illumination.  Here  is  a  problem  which  has  remained 
for  thirty  years  unsolved.  Then  again,  we  want  a  view  lens  consisting 
of  only  one  compound,  with  the  stop  in  contact  with  it.  This  is  another 
nice  little  problem  for  solution.  That  such  a  lens  is  possible  when  the 
stop  is  not  larger  than  one-twentieth  of  its  focal  length  I  have  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt ;  I  mean  a  lens  in  which  the  oblique  pencils  shall  be 
lengthened. 

We  want  also  a  special  lens  for  copying  and  enlarging ;  and  also  a 
better  lens  for  the  magic  lantern.  We  did  want  a  large  stereoscope  in 
which  pictures  of  any  size  mounted  side  by  side  could  be  properly 
viewed  ;  but  that  problem  I  hope  I  have  lately  solved  satisfactorily,  in  a 
way  which  I  will  describe  by-and-by. 

With  respect  to  the  round-front  camera,  the  novelty  only  applies  to 
the  front  aud  the  slider  ;  the  body  of  the  camera  may  be  made  of  the 
bellows  form,  or  the  sliding  form,  or  rigid,  or  any  form  you  like.  My 
camera  is  a  rigid  one  and  only  suitable  for  a  lens  of  one  particular  focus, 
which  I  now  almost  regret.  Most  of  my  readers  would  probably  prefer 
a  bellows  body,  to  pull  out  to  eighteen  inches  focus.  In  that  case  the 
six-inch  focus  doublet  which  covers  a  plate  seven  inches  square,  would 
become  a  twelve-inch  focus  lens  when  one  of  its  lenses  only  was 
used  ;  and  all  that  would  be  required  in  the  way  of  addition  to  this 
doublet  would  be  a  meniscus  eighteen-inch  focus.  When  this  was  used 
as  a  back  lens  to  the  doublet  the  focus  of  the  combination  would  be 
about  eight  inches  in  round  numbers  ;  so  that  this  would  give  a  series 
of  lenses,  six  inches,  eight  inches,  twelve  inches,  and  eighteen  inches 
focus  for  a  plate  seven  inches  square  or  ten  inches  diagonal.  The  radius 
of  the  curved  front  should  equal  the  shortest  focal  length  of  the  lenses 
employed,  viz.,  six  inches. 

Cutting  off  the  corners  of  the  picture  may,  of  course,  be  avoided  to 
some  extent  when  the  common  flat  slider  is  raised  or  lowered,  by  making 
the  tube  of  the  lenses,  as  well  as  the  lenses  themselves,  larger ;  but 
that  would  involve  making  them  thicker,  and  much  more  costly,  which 
would  be  very  objectionable,  besides  stopping  some  of  the  light.  The 
curved  front  enables  you  to  work  with  small  thin  lenses  without  cutting 
off  the  corners  of  the  picture  when  the  slider  is  raised  or  lowered. 

Mr.  Baynham  Jones  writes  as  if  my  round-front  camera  were  a  mere 
suggestion,  and  not  a  reality  which  I  have  actually  tried  and  proved  to 
answer.  The  thing  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter.  It  has  been  made,  and  found  to  give  no  dis¬ 
tortion  at  all,  and  no  man  can  write  down  or  argue  away  this  positive  fact. 

I  look  on  this  form  of  camera  as  a  most  valuable  improvement  ;  and,  as 
for  my  acknowledging  myself  in  error  respecting  it,  the  idea  is  absurd, 
for  I  have  been  right  in  all  that  I  have  said  from  the  very  first.  Before 
I  had  the  camera  made  I  was  convinced  that  the  principle  was  right ; 
and  actual  experiment  has  now  proved  that  it  was  so.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Jones  says  that  a  lens  of  seven  inches  equivalent  focus  ought 
never  to  include  a  greater  angle  than  can  be  included  by  a  base  line  of 
eight  inches.  Here  I  quite  agree  with  him.  When  you  strain  plane 
perspective  too  far,  the  result  is  something  hideous.  A  picture  in  plane 
perspective  should  never  include  more  than  sixty  degrees.  Where  a 
wider  angle  than  this  is  required  to  be  included  by  the  conditions  of 
subject,  a  panoramic  apparatus  should  be  used. 

This  reminds  me  that  I  saw  the  other  day  some  splendid  panoramic 
views  of  Nice  and  Cannes,  taken  with  my  panoramic  lens  upon  curved 
glasses  ;  and  the  prints,  beautifully  mounted,  were  sold  at  one  franc 
each.  They  measured  about  nine  by  four  inches.  It  only  remains  now 
for  professional  photographers  to  take  such  pictures  in  pairs,  to  be 
viewed  in  a  panoramic  stereoscope.  I  have  already  made  a  model  of  one 
of  these  instruments,  and  it  answers  beautifully. 

Since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
I  have  met  with  an  adventure  en  route  from  Redon  to  England,  an 
account  of  which  may  perhaps  amuse  them,  as  many  of  them  are  now, 
like  myself,  taking  a  holiday. 

I  embarked  at  seven  a.m.,  on  August  23rd,  from  St.  Malo  to  Jersey, 
on  board  the  fast  and  powerful  clipper  steamer  “Wonder,”  in  command 
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of  Captain  Clement.  There  was  a  moderate  breeze  from  nor’ -west,  and 
the  weather  rather  hazy.  In  about  an  hour  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the 
French  coast,  and  then  my  son  observed  to  me  that  the  packet  was 
going  very  slowly.  In  another  minute  she  stopped  altogether,  and  the 
captain  left  the  bridge  and  descended  to  the  engine  room  to  know  the 
reason  why.  There  were  about  150  passengers  on  board.  Presently 
the  steam  began  to  issue  in  a  very  abnormal  way  through  the  skylights 
and  other  openings,  and  it  became  evident  that  something  wrong  was 
going  on  below.  Thus  several  minutes  were  passed  in  suspense.  At 
length  inquiries  became  general  as  to  what  was  the  matter,  and  the 
official  replies  were  that  the  engineer  did  not  know  exactly,  but  that 
the  fires  were  to  be  put  out,  or  banked  up,  and  the  machinery  allowed 
to  cool  in  order  that  a  searching  investigation  might  be  made.  All  this 
time  the  vessel  was  drifting  rapidly  with  the  tide,  which  runs  like  a 
sluice  on  that  part  of  the  French  coast.  In  the  course  of  about  an  hour 
it  was  given  out  that  the  piston-rod  of  the  air-pump  was  at  fault,  and 
could  not  be  repaired;  so  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  anchor,  and 
make  signals  of  distress  to  the  first  ship  that  hove  in  sight. 

The  weather  was  calm  and  rather  hazy,  and  nothing  could  be  seen 
beyond  a  distance  of  some  three  or  four  miles.  By-and-by  a  cutter  made 
her  appearance  on  the  horizon,  and  pursued  a  course  nearly  parallel  to 
the  direction  in  which  our  vessel  was  lying,  and  to  leeward  of  us.  Our 
gun  on  the  forecastle  was  now  fired  three  times  in  succession,  and  the 
ensign  hoisted  half-mast  high  as  a  signal  of  distress.  We  watched  her 
anxiously  as  she  pursued  her  way  without  making  any  reply,  and  won¬ 
dered  when  she  meant  to  tack  and  stand  towards  us ;  but  she  did  not 
tack,  but  held  on  her  course  and  eventually  passed  out  of  sight.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  give  her  name  and  country,  and  the  name  of  her 
captain,  for  obvious  reasons — but  I  hope  he  was  not  an  Englishman. 
For  anything  he  could  tell  to  the  contrary  we  might  have  sprung  a  leak 
and  have  been  all  pumping  for  dear  life.  For  another  hour  we  were 
left  alone  upon  the  waste  of  waters,  and  then  a  small  lugger  hove  in 
sight.  Again  the  gun  was  fired  with  a  red-hot  poker  from  the  galley, 
and  the  flag  hoisted  half-mast ;  and  again  all  eyes  were  turned  anxiously 
towards  this  new  chance  of  effecting  a  communication  with  the  shore. 
She  was  to  leeward  of  us  and  following  in  the  wake  of  the  cutter. 
Would  she,  too,  ignore  us,  like  the  previous  vessel,  or  put  about?  We 
watched  her  anxiously  and  fired  from  time  to  time  ;  at  length  her  sails 
began  to  shake  and  she  came  up  head  to  wind  and  filled  on  the  other 
tack.  She  was  coming  to  our  rescue — hurrah !  In  half-an-hour  she 
was  alongside,  and  then  everyone  on  deck  rushed  to  that  side  of  the  ship 
and  made  her  careen  over  almost  dangerously  whilst  they  watched  what 
took  place.  The  parley  between  the  captain  of  the  steamer  and  he  of 
the  lugger  did  not  last  long  ;  and  then  one  of  our  crew  was  put  aboard 
the  lugger,  and  she  pushed  off  and  made  for  the  port  of  St.  Malo  with  a 
side  wind.  We  watched  her  until  she  became  a  mere  speck  upon  the 
horizon,  and  then  to  our  great  chagrin  observed  that  she  turned  back 
and  tacked  once  more  towards  the  vessel.  What  could  be  the  reason  of 
this?  The  men  had  asked  and  received  thirty  francs  for  the  job,  and 
perhaps  they  thought  it  too  little  and  were  now  returning  to  demand  a 
larger  sum.  This  was  provoking  enough,  as  much  valuable  time  would 
be  lost.  By-and-by  the  lugger  was  alongside  once  more,  and  her 
mission  was  to  tell  us  not  to  lie  at  anchor  when  the  tide  turned,  as  the 
young  flood  would  set  in  with  so  much  violence  as  to  tear  to  pieces  any 
ground  tackle  that  we  might  put  down.  This  message  delivered,  the 
lugger  once  more  went  her  way. 

It  was  now  two  o’clock,  and  we  had  been  at  anchor  six  hours,  the 
passengers  all  the  time  having  behaved  extremely  well,  with  the 
exception  of  one  French  lady,  who  had  gone  into  hysterics.  There  was 
said  to  be  plenty  of  bread  and  water  on  board,  besides  which  there 
were  on  deck  six  sheep,  two  calves,  and  several  crates  filled  with 
ducks  and  fowls  ;  so  we  could  keep  starvation  at  bay  for  two  or  three 
days  at  least. 

And  now  the  subject  of  speculation  with  us  all  was,  what  would  be 
done  when  the  lugger  reached  St.  Malo  with  the  news  of  our  break 
down?  There  was  a  fine  steamer  named  the  “Alice”  in  that  port, 
advertised  to  start  at  eight  p.m.  direct  for  Southampton.  Would  she 
be  sent  to  our  rescue,  and  take  us  in  tow  ?  or  would  the  agent  of  the 
South-Western  Company  at  St.  Malo  telegraph  to  Jersey  to  send  the 
“Dispatch”  steamer  to  our  rescue?  But  both  vessels  would  be  in 
harbour,  and  unable  to  start  until  the  tide  floated  them  at  seven  oclock. 

Amid  these  speculations  the  hours  passed  wearily  on  until  sunset.  It 
was  a  very  solemn  sight  that  night  to  see  the  round  red  disc  set 
gradually  in  the  sea  !  The  mist  had  now  cleared  off,  and  the  wind 
quite  gone  down,  so  that  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a  lake,  save  where 


the  tide  rushed  strongly  past  us,  turning  the  paddle-wheels  as  it  went. 
We  were  now  anchored  with  our  best  bower  anchor  and  chain  cable, 
having  hove  up  the  kedge  and  rope  hawser  with  which  we  had  at  first 
been  moored,  and  having  drifted  during  the  first  hour  of  flood. 

It  was  now  nine  o’clock  and  quite  dark,  and  the  small  fixed  light  on 
the  Jardin  lighthouse  at  St.  Malo  was  just  visible  at  a  distance  of 
a  dozen  miles.  We  were  all  anxiously  on  the  look-out  for  the  lights  of 
the  “Alice,”  which  would  be  sure  to  pass  the  lighthouse  at  about  that 
hour.  After  a  few  false  alarms  they  at  length  appeared,  and  then  camo 
the  exciting  part  of  our  adventure  ;  for  the  rockets  and  blue  lights  were 
produced,  and  we  made  quite  a  display  of  fireworks  on  deck,  in  order 
to  indicate  our  whereabouts.  These  were  perceived,  and  the  “Alice” 
bore  down  swiftly  upon  us.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  she 
was  hissing  and  blowing  alongside,  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards, 
and  manoeuvring  with  the  tide,  whilst  a  throw-line  was  being  carried  in 
a  boat  from  us  to  her.  This  done,  we  began  to  heave  up  our  anchor, 
which  proved  to  be  an  impossible  job,  for  there  were  sixty-five  fathoms 
of  chain  out,  and  we  only  seemed  to  get  in  about  a  link  per  minute. 
Meantime  “the  Alice”  contrived  to  run  into  us,  and  carried 
away  our  bowsprit.  Many  of  us  thought  that  the  bows  of  our  ship 
were  smashed  in,  and  that  she  would  go  down  head  first,  so  frightful 
seemed  the  crash ;  but,  happily,  all  damage  done  was  above  the  water 
line.  At  length  the  two  ships  got  clear,  and  then  we  put  a  buoy  on 
our  chain  and  let  it  all  run  out,  to  be  picked  up  at  some  future  day. 
The  “  Alice  ”  then  took  us  in  tow  for  Jersey  at  a  slashing  pace,  and  we 
arrived  at  two  o’clock  in  St.  Aubin’s  Bay,  and  anchored  once  more.  It 
was  a  grand  sight  to  see  this  fine  long  steamer  come  up  to  us  in 
the  dark,  with  the  lights  shining  through  her  ports,  and  we  all  joined 
in  a  grand  shout  and  clapping  of  hands.  “  All’s  well  that  ends  well 
and,  happily  for  U3,  the  weather  had  been  calm,  or  the  accident  might 
have  been  serious.  We  should  have  saved  our  bowsprit  and  the  smash 
for’ard  if  we  had  slipped  our  cable  before  the  “  Alice  ”  came  up. 

Apropos  of  Jersey — this  is  just  the  season  for  an  excursion  to  that 
pretty  island.  It  does  not  abound  with  first-rate  subjects  for  the 
camera,  but  there  are  novel  attractions  in  the  shape  of  a  railroad  between 
the  two  principal  towns ;  with  fireworks,  a  female  Blondin,  a  casino, 
and  other  amusements  at  the  St.  Aubin’s  terminus  ;  also  ’busses  round 
the  island,  bathing,  boating,  regattas,  &c. — in  fact,  Jersey  has  become 
a  sort  of  Margate,  and  a  dreadfully  dissipated  little  place.  In  point  of 
scenery,  and  subjects  for  the  camera,  Sark  is  the  prettiest  of  all  the 
channel  islands.  There  is  a  regular  passage-boat  from  Guernsey,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  hotels  on  the  island.  The  neighbouring  island  of 
Herm,  with  its  fine  shell  beach,  is  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
October  is,  in  general,  a  fine  month  amongst  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
my  readers  will  not  regret  it  if  they  should  make  up  their  minds  to  pay 
them  a  visit. 

I  am  penning  these  lines  at  the  rectory  of  Stoak,  a  quiet  little  village 
near  Chester,  of  which  my  brother-in-law  is  the  incumbent.  When  I 
was  here  last — about  three  years  ago — we  got  some  dry  plates  from  Mr. 
Mawdsley,  and  I  taught  him  how  to  develope  them.  Since  then  he  has 
been  very  successful  in  taking  views  of  his  church  and  rectory.  In 
particular,  some  of  the  interiors  of  his  church  are  very  fine.  The 
plates  were  exposed  from  the  noon  of  one  day  to  the  noon  of  the  next. 
The  negatives  leave  nothing  to  desire,  being  sharp,  vigorous,  and  full  of 
detail.  This  little  anecdote  will,  I  hope,  encourage  others  to  try  their 
hands  at  photography  with  commercial  dry  plates  and  an  alkaline 
developer,  which  makes  no  mess.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Stoak  Rectory,  Sept.  6,  1872. 

ALKALINE  ALBUMEN  PRESERVATIVE.— HALATION.— 
MERCURIAL  INTENSIFICATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Sutton,  of  whom  I  must 
avow  myself  in  a  great  measure  a  disciple,  has  thrown  out  a  challenge 
in  a  letter  in  your  number  of  August  16th  to  any  believers  in  the 
bromide  process  with  the  bath,  if  such  should  exist,  to  come  forward 
and  relate  their  experience.  I  do  not  quite  know  what  Mr.  Sutton 
would  require  in  a  true  believer  ;  but,  if  he  will  receive  one  into  that 
honourable  company  who  has  returned  to  the  bath  process  with  fresh 
ardour  after  having  been  led  away  for  a  time  by  the  error  of  emulsions, 
and  who  now  believes  that  there  is  no  process  equal  to  the  bromide 
process  with  the  bath,  I  venture  to  hope  that  he  will  admit  me  to 
membership  in  the  fraternity. 

I  wish  more  particularly,  however,  at  the  present  time  to  thank  Mr. 
Sutton  for  his  mention  of  alkaline  albumen  as  a  preservative.  I  have 
tried  it  with  great  success,  the  details  of  the  process  being  as  follows  : — 
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The  plate  seems  to  require  no  substratum,  though  I  find  it  advisable 
to  edge  with  india-rubber,  leaving  a  gap  at  one  corner  for  draining. 
The  collodion  I  use  is  prepared  by  Messrs.  Rouch  and  Co.  for  Major 
Russell’s  rapid  tannin  process  and  according  to  his  formula,  with  eight 
grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  the  ounce.  The  plate,  being  coated, 
is  immersed  in  an  acid  eighty-grain  bath  for  three  minutes  ;  it  is  then 
washed  in  four  changes  of  distilled  water,  the  last  only  being  fresh  for 
every  plate,  coated  with  the  albumen  preservative,  and  set  up  to  dry. 
I  would  remark  that  anyone  trying  this  process  should  be  very  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  purity  of  the  distilled  water,  as  water  is  often  sold 
as  distilled  which  is  not  fit  to  use. 

The  albumen  preservative  is  prepared  as  follows  I  add  to  the  white 
of  one  egg  three  ounces  of  distilled  water  and  one  drachm  of  strong 
liquor  ammonia.  This  is  beaten  up  to  a  froth  and  filtered  through  fine 
muslin,  and  forms  the  stock  solution,  which  will  keep  for  some  time. 
For  use  I  add  one  part  of  the  above  to  nine  parts  of  distilled  water,  and 
filter  twice  through  filtering-paper.  I  pour  this  over  the  plate,  and 
then  set  it  up  to  drain  on  the  gappy  corner,  and  leave  it  to  dry  spon¬ 
taneously. 

Dry  plates  prepared  as  above  develope  to  full  intensity  with  the 
alkaline  developer,  and  require  no  particular  precautions.  They  are 
very  sensitive,  requiring  rather  longer  exposure  than  a  wet  plate,  or 
rather  less  than  Major  Russell’s  rapid  tannin  plates  as  sold  by  Messrs. 
Rouch  and  Co.  I  have  not  yet  tested  their  keeping  qualities,  but  hope 
to  do  so  shortly.  I  do  not,  however,  set  so  much  value  upon  the  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  plates  as  some  of  your  correspondents,  excepting  for 
commercial  plates,  and  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  plates  will  keep 
three  weeks  or  a  month. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Sutton  as  to  the  use  of  backing, 
though  his  argument  in  your  last  issue  was  ingenious.  I  am  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  acquainted  with  optical  science  to  say  that  Mr.  Sutton  is  wrong 
as  to  his  main  axiom — that  the  more  oblique  ray  is  more  fully  reflected 
than  the  more  acute  one.  I  dare  say  he  may  be  right,  but  I  wish  to 
oint  out  that  Mr.  Sutton’s  argument  is  easily  invalidated,  even  if  this 
e  granted  to  him.  Let  us  refer  to  the  diagram : — 


Mr.  Sutton’s  argument  is  that  the  more  oblique  ray  being  more  fully 
reflected,  the  reflected  light  from  the  point  A  should  produce  more  effect 
at  C  than  at  B.  Granting  this  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  say  that  in 
practice  we  should  never  have  to  deal  with  reflection  from  a  single 
point.  What  we  should  have  would  be  this— that  A  should  represent 
the  point  in  a  negative  where  a  line  of  house  roof  or  foliage  projects  on 
a  brightly- reflecting  sky,  which  might  reach  as  far  as  F.  Supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  we  shall  have,  not  only  from  the  point  A,  but  from 
every  point  in  the  line  A  F,  a  series  of  reflections — as  F  d  D — rein¬ 
forcing,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  shorter  reflections  A  b  B,  &c. ;  and  the 
consequence  will  be  that  the  sum  total  of  reflections  near  the  point  A 
will  be  greater  than  at  any  point  more  distant,  and  hence  the  usual 
phenomena. 

I  tried  this  experimentally  in  the  following  way: — I  cut  a  hole  in  a 
piece  of  cardboard  and  fastened  over  it  a  small  piece  of  tissue  paper, 
and  attached  the  whole  to  an  ordinary  photographic  glass  plate,  so  that 
on  holding  it  up  near  a  lamp  or  gas  flame,  the  aperture  covered  with 
tissue  paper  would  represent  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  film  and 
the  cardboard  the  dark  parts.  In  this  way  I  am  able  to  observe  the 
rays  from  the  aperture  reflected  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  glass  plate 
on  the  cardboard  round  the  aperture ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Sutton’s 
theory,  I  ought  to  see  a  ring  of  light  getting  darker  near  the  aperture. 
I  do  see  a  halo  of  light  getting  brighter  towards  the  aperture.  Can  Mr. 
Sutton  explain  this?  I  have  sent  the  small  apparatus  I  have  described 
to  the  office  of  this  Journal. 

In  practice  I  find  a  non-actinic  backing  very  useful,  and  if  Mr.  Sutton 
will  try  it  fairly  on  two  plates  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  or,  better 
still,  on  two  halves  of  the  same  plate  as  I  have  done,  I  think  he  will 
be  convinced  of  its  usefulness.  The  backing  I  like  best  is  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  viz.,  analine-brown,  mixed  with  gum  and 
sugar.  It  does  not  dry  so  quickly  as  the  burnt  sienna  and  dextrine  now 
commonly  used ;  but  I  fancy  it  is  more  non-actinic,  and  it  is  certainly 
more  cleanly. 

I  have  only  to  notice  a  communication  from  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
King,  in  the  Journal  of  August  9th  as  to  intensification  with  mercury, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutton.  I  have  tried  it  with  very  great  suc¬ 
cess  on  experimental  collodio-bromide  plates  prepared  in  a  bath,  one  of 
which  I  am  now  keeping  as  a  test  for  durability,  without  meeting  with 
the  difficulties  mentioned  by  your  correspondent;  but  I  use  a  much 
tougher  collodion  in  the  bath  than  the  tender  films  required  for  emul¬ 
sions. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Richard  C.  Scriven. 

Castle  Ashby,  Northampton, 

September  10,  1872. 


GLASS  CORNERS  TO  DARK  SLIDES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  issue  of  your  publication  the  “  Peripatetic 
Photographer”  makes  allusion  to  the  application  of  c/lass  corners  to  dark 
slides  and  carriers,  and  asks — “Who  among  our  manufacturers  will  be 
the  first  to  adopt  them?”  I  beg  to  inform  him  and  your  readers  in 
general  that  he  is  rather  late  in  asking  the  question.  It  is  ten  or  eleven 
years  since  I,  immediately  on  my  return  from  America,  introduced  glass 
corners  to  the  notice  of  English  photographers,  and  they  have  had  a 
place  in  our  price  list  ever  since,  as  the  enclosed  will  prove.  I  also 
enclose  you  a  few  glass  corners  as  sample. 

Glass  corners  are  decidedly  superior  to  silver  wire  corners  in  many 
respects,  but  the  use  of  them  necessitates  rather  bulky  dark  slides  and 
carriers,  and  to  that  I  attribute  their  very  limited  adoption  in  this 
country.  I  shall,  however,  be  most  happy  to  fit  glass  corners  to  dark 
slides  in  future,  and  will  only  be  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  work¬ 
ing  up  a  great  number  of  them  which  I  have  looked  upon  as  bad  stock 
for  many  years. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Werge. 

11a,  Berners- street,  Sept.  10,  1872. 

[The  specimens  of  glass  corners  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Werge  are  of  a 
most  substantial  character,  and,  although  too  thick  for  the  inner 
frames  or  carriers  of  a  camera  of  small  size,  their  adoption  in  the 
corners  of  the  dark  slide  itself  would  evidently  be  attended  with 
advantage.  The  catalogue  which  accompanies  Mr.  Werge’s  letter 
quite  bears  out  his  statement  that  glass  “corners”  have  long  been 
fitted  to  cameras  and  carriers  at  the  establishment  (that  of  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes)  of  which  Mr.  Werge  is  manager.-— Eds.] 


THE  ROUND-FRONT  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  energetic  discussion  on  the  above  subject  has  in¬ 
duced  me  to  investigate  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  As  the  luminous 
rays  from  the  respective  authors  have  an  increasing  tendency  to  diverge 
rather  than  to  converge,  may  I  be  allowed  to  assist  in  finding  the  focus 
of  the  question,  so  that  it  may  be  definitely  fixed  for  the  future  ?  I  am 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  on  this 
point;  fortunately,  though  we  cannot  agree,  we  can  at  least  “  agree  to 
differ.” 

Mr.  Sutton’s  proposal  I  understand  to  be  a  more  neat,  simple,  and 
convenient  means  of  accomplishing  what  is  now  done  by  the  swing- 
back.  I  believe,  judging  not  only  from  diagrams,  but  also  by  practical 
testing  in  the  camera,  though  roughly,  that  it  does  that  and  something 
beyond.  The  curved  front,  by  throwing  the  centre  of  the  lens  down  on 
the  plate,  enables  it  to  cover  more  on  the  lower  part  than  when  it  rises 
vertically  in  the  front,  the  lens  being  in  every  position  equidistant  from 
the  centre  of  the  ground  glass. 

As  to  the  inclination  of  the  lens,  it  would  be  the  same  with  Mr. 
Sutton’s  modification  as  with  a  “cocked  camera”  using  a  swing-back, 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  the  camera  swings  up  with 
the  lens,  leaving  the  back  vertical.  I  can  find  no  distortion  of  the 
image  from  such  inclined  position  of  the  lens  so  long  as  the  screen  is 
vertical. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Jones  objecting  to  the  principle  of 
the  swing-back,  but  as  merely  asserting  that  it  is  not  required.  I  never 
could  accede  to  that  opinion,  and  the  fact,  as  stated,  that  he  can  do  all 
he  requires  with  a  particular  lens  by  pushing  up  the  camera  front  is  no 
argument  against  the  principle  or  the  practice. 

The  swing-back  and  curved  front  are  not  for  the  lens  that  can  do  its 
work  without  it,  though  even  that  may  theoretically  be  improved  by  its 
use,  but  for  such  lenses  as  want  all  the  additional  help  that  can 
legitimately  be  given  to  them. 

I  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  “  cocking  the  camera.”  There  lies  the 
danger  of  distortion,  not  from  the  inclination  of  the  lens,  but  rather  from 
want  of  accuracy  in  the  vertical  position  of  the  screen.  I  can  see  that 
with  the  lens  raised  to  the  same  height  in  a  flat  front,  and  a  curved  one 
respectively,  the  latter  will  give  at  the  required  part  the  larger  field  of 
the  two,  neither  suffering  distortion  from  the  lens  being  turned  on  its 
axis. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  G.  S.  Penny. 

Cheltenham,  September  11,  1872. 


Vignette  Papers. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  D.  Waymouth 
a  specimen  of  a  new  kind  of  vignetting  mask  just  introduced  by  him. 
It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  paper  the  size  of  the  negative,  which  is  printed 
all  over  the  surface  on  both  sides  with  lithographic  ink,  graduating  to 
perfect  whiteness  in  the  centre.  To  use  this  vignetting  mask  it  is 
merely  pasted  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  no  further  adjustment  being 
required.  The  specimen  sent  to  us  is  of  quarter-plate  size;  but  we 
infer  from  Mr.  Waymouth’s  letter  that  other  sizes  are  being  prepared. 
They  will  prove  to  be  very  convenient. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  five-chamber  revolver,  nearly  new,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  X  6|  doublet 
lens. — Address,  B.,  Post-office,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

I  will  exchange  a  lb  carte  lens  by  Dallmeyer  for  a  12  X  10  ordinary  angle 
doublet  by  Boss.— Address,  F.  Y.,  87,  Lancaster-road,  Kensing ton-park,  W. 
Wanted  an  oxyhydrogen  microscope  in  good  condition.  I  will  give  for  it  anew 
camera  of  same  value.— Address,  Gordon  Ramsay,  Optician,  34,  Argyle- 
square,  W.C. 

For  exchange  a  fine  12  X  12  studio  camera  with  lens  by  Jamin,  for  smaller 
apparatus  by  good  maker;  also,  balustrade  for  studio  for  apparatus,  and  a 
bicycle.— Address,  F.  Stuart,  13,  Georgina-street,  London,  N.W. 

A  Lerebours’  X  6|  portrait  lens,  cost  £9,  will  be  exchanged  for  Dallmeyer’s 
6  X  5  or  8J  X  6§~rapid  rectilinear,  Nos.  1  or  2  wide-angle  landscape,  or 
stereo,  lenses  by  good  maker.— Address,  Photo.,  1,  Shipley-street,  Rhyl. 

I  will  exchange  a  beautifully-made  French  polished  mahogany  dark  tent  with 
india-rubber  sleeves  and  body,  folds  up  to  4  X  12  square,  weight  four  pounds 
or  so,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  tourist,  for  plates  up  to  5  X  8,  and  water¬ 
tight  bath,  half-plate,  for  a  tent  on  wheels  for  plates  7x9,  curtain,  or  posing 
chair  in  condition.— Address,  J.  Mackenzie,  Glebe-street,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

- * - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


jg^p"  Gorresvondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Subaltern.— We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  your  queries  in  our  next. 

j  n. _ A  shilling  advertisement  will  enable  you  to  procure  the  kind  of  tent 

required. 

F.  Douglas,  Jun. — By  a  rapid  lens  is  meant  one  that  has  a  large  aperture 
compared  with  its  focus. 

Geo.  T.  Barwise. — The  lens  will  answer  for  portraits  of  cabinet  size,  but  it 
would  be  unsuitable  for  whole-plate  pictures. 

Microscopist. — Procure  a  lens  of  sixteen  inches  in  focal  length.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  use  one  of  such  short  focus  as  that  now  in  your  possession. 

J.  R.  Parsons. — Try  the  following ‘.—Make  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt, 
and  add  of  this  a  little  to  the  discoloured  printing  bath.  Shake  well  up  and 
filter. 

H.  Brennan.— The  crapy  appearance  of  the  negative  indicates  an  inferior  kind 
of  pyroxyline.  Of  course  your  collodion  is  quite  unsuited  for  making  nega¬ 
tives  for  enlarging  from. 

Incognita.— Good  tannin  ought  to  dissolve  completely  in  water.  IIowever> 
if  the  crude  sample  in  your  possession  answers  well,  there  is  no  necessity  why 
you  should  adhere  to  its  use. 

F.R.S.— The  sitter  has  been  placed  too  close  to  the  lens,  hence  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  hands  and  knees.  Use  a  lens  having  a  longer  focus  and  place 
the  sitter  much  farther  away  than  you  do  at  present. 

Old  Photo. — Protosulphate  of  iron  will  precipitate  the  gold  in  a  metallic 
form  from  a  solution  of  the  chloride.  Gold  ink  is  made  in  this  way,  the 
metallic  precipitate,  after  being  washed,  being  mixed  with  gum  water. 

John  Smith. — Add  enough  of  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  neu¬ 
tralise  the  acid,  and  then  boil  the  bath  solution  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
printing  bath  may  be  decolourised  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  after  being  rendered  neutral. 

Robert  Harding. — The  addition  of  castor  oil  confers  toughness  upon  the 
collodion.  Good  transferring  collodion  must  be  much  thicker  than  negative 
collodion ;  but  the  latter  can  be  rendered  suitable  (while  uniodised)  by  the 
addition  of  more  cotton — say  five  or  six  grains  to  each  ounce.  In  addition  to 
this  add  three  or  four  drops  af  castor  oil. 

A.  J.  S.  (Casino,  New  South  Wales). — Your  communication  to  the  Publisher 
has  been  received  safely.  The  amount  sent  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  order. 
Your  instructions  shall  be  carefully  attended  to.  Respecting  a  former  letter, 
which  was  also  received  and  acknowledged,  the  order  is  being  supplied,  and 
some  notes  on  your  lighting  will  accompany  the  package. 

M  A.  Timfson. — The  circular  enclosed  refers  to  a  method,  much  practised  in 
America,  but  only  very  partially  co  in  this  country,  of  taking  collodion 
positives.  The  sole  difference  between  it  and  the  ordinary  positive  collodion 
process  consists  in  the  fact  of  the  latter  being  taken  upon  glass  to  which  is 
afterwards  applied  a  black  backing,  whereas  the  ferrotype  portraits  are  taken 
on  thin  plates  of  black  japanned  iron. 

A  B.  C.  (Clifton). — Over-printed  proofs  may  be  utilised  by  viewing  them  as 
transparencies.  Pictures  of  this  kind,  when  mounted  on  a  light  but  rigid 
wooden  frame,  answer  very  nicely  when  viewed  in  a  box  like  a  peep-show. 
The  alethoscope  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  various  instruments  used  for  such 
a  purpose ;  it  is  fitted  up  so  that  the  light  can  either  be  made  to  fall  upon  the 
front  of  the  picture  or  on  the  back.  Fine  changing  dioramic  effects  can  thus 


A  Leith  Amateur. — Wo  are  much  pleased  to  find  that  you  Lave  succeeded 
so  well  in  your  first  attempt  at  enlarging.  The  tone  is  rather  too  red  ;  this, 
however,  can  be  remedied  either  by  adding  a  little  more  silver  to  the  developer, 
or  by  subsequently  toning  the  picture  with  gold. 

Juvenis. — Theoretically  the  argentometer  or  hydrometer  will  not  give  the 
strength  of  the  silver  bath  with  accuracy ;  but  in  practice  it  will  be  found  to 
answer  quite  well,  provided  that  no  salts  but  those  of  silver  be  dissolved  in 
water.  With  every  plate  that  is  dipped  in  the  bath  silver  is  abstracted,  and 
some  nitrate  of  the  base  employed  for  iodising  the  collodion  left  in  solution  ; 
but  for  all  that  the  hydrometer  gives  an  approximation  to  the  strength  of  tho 
bath  that  is  sufficiently  near  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  photography. 

Irish  Subscriber.— Having  saturated  the  acid  with  silver,  place  the  vessel 
containing  it  on  a  warm  hob;  and  after  a  short  time  you  will  see  indications 
of  crystallising.  Remove  from  the  fire,  and  when  the  silver  is  all  crystallised 
fuse  it  slightly  and  dissolve  in  distilled  water,  followed  by  subsequent 
crystallising.  The  best  way  to  make  up  a  really  good  bath  is  to  obtain  some 
really  good  silver— such  as  the  treble- crystallised— and  dissolve  it  in  distilled 
water.  Coat  a  plate  with  collodion  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  bath  for 
half-an-hour,  after  which  the  bath  will  be  ready  for  use. 

J.  S.  S. — A  colder  tone  can  be  obtained  on  a  tannin  plate  when  citric  acid  is 
used  instead  of  acetic  acid  in  the  developer ;  but  we  are  quite  unacquainted 
with  any  means  by  which  pictures  having  a  blue  colour  can  be  obtained  by 
any  silver  process.  The  lantern  transparencies  which  you  have  seen  and 
admired  so  much  are  hand-paintings,  and  are  not  photographs  at  all ;  but 
photographic  transparencies  may  be  obtained  of  any  colour  by  making  a  tissue 
composed  of  gelatine  and  the  colour  desired,  and  then  printing  as  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  carbon  printing.  It  is  possible  that  the  Autotype  Com¬ 
pany  may  have  in  stock  the  kind  of  tissue  that  will  suit  you ;  and,  if  this  be 
the  case,  you  will  be  saved  much  trouble. 

Lens. — Of  the  lenses  on  your  list  we  should  prefer  No.  3,  because,  while  it 
will  work  well  in  its  present  state,  having  a  sharp  focus  for  the  marginal 
pencils,  you  can  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  flatness  of  field  by  the  expedient 
of  having  a  temporary  addition  of  about  two  or  three  inches  made  to  the  tube. 
We  have  a  lens  of  a  similar  kind  although  of  smaller  proportions,  and  we 
have  such  an  addition  as  that  now  recommended,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
can  either  take  sitting  or  standing  figures,  each  having  as  great  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  if  the  lens  were  specially  adapted  for  it.  Apropos  of  this  we 
possess  one  of  the  lenses  used  by  Archer,  and  it  has  the  mount  so  made  as  to 
permit  of  the  tube  being  lengthened  or  shortened  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

Porto. — 1.  Transparencies  for  the  lantern  are  made  either  by  printing  on  a  dry 
collodion  plate  by  contact  or  by  the  camera,  using  the  wet  collodion  process. 
Ordinary  oil  or  water  colours  are  used  for  painting  them ;  but  the  number 
of  pigments  is  limited,  those  only  that  are  transparent  being  available  for  this 
purpose.  Prussian  blue,  gamboge,  and  burnt  sienna  represent  the  type  of 
those  that  are  suitable. — 2.  We  cannot  tell. — 3.  Probably  at  J.  Solomon’s, 
Red  Lion-square. — 4.  Marion  and  Co,  Soho-square ;  C.  E.  Elliott,  Jewin- 
street,  and  Frith,  Reigate. — 5.  If  the  process  be  not  patented  in  Portugal,  of 
which  we  are  unaware,  there  can  be  no  restriction  to  your  use  of  it. — 6. 
Several  years  ago  a  paper  was  specially  prepared  with  the  view  of  the  albu¬ 
men  film  being  removed  from  it  and  transferred  to  glass.  We  do  not  know 
from  whom  it  can  now  be  obtained  ;  but  we  should  never  think  of  using  it  for 
lantern  slides,  as  they  are  so  very  easily  and  so  much  better  prepared  with 
collodion  in  the  manner  indicated  in  our  reply  to  your  first  query. 

Received. — Helsby  and  Co. ;  Geo.  Patterson. — In  our  next. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 
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Place  of  Meeting. 

Sept.  18th  .... 

New  Museum,  Park-street. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Weeks  ending  September  11th,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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be  produced. 

Photolitho.— The  deposit  on  the  blacks  may  be  removed  by  pouring  over  the 
negative  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  formed  by  diluting  a  little  tincture  of 
iodine  with  water.  After  allowing  the  iodine  to  remain  on  the  negative  for 
a  few  seconds  (more  or  less  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  the 
density  of  the  foggy  deposit)  wash  the  plate,  and  apply  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium.  Take  care  not  to  have  the  various  solutions  too  strong,  as  that 
will  cause  the  image  to  disappear  entirely. 
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DIFFRACTION  GRATINGS. 

Since  the  subject  of  photographic  diffraction  gratings  was  first 
dwelt  upon  in  this  Journal  we  have  been  informed  that  several 
copies  of  Nobert’s  glass  plates  have  been  attempted,  but  that  when 
the  number  of  lines  in  each  inch  exceeded  three  thousand  the  photo¬ 
graphic  copy  of  the  grating  did  not  stand  even  moderate  telescopic 
power.  Up  to  this  point,  however,  very  fine  gratings  on  collodion 
have  been  obtained. 

In  a  former  article  it  was  explained  that  in  placing  one  of  these 
finely-ruled  diffraction  gratings  between  a  source  of  light  and  the 
eye  the  luminous  object  appears  brilliantly  coloured.  If  a  slit  of 
light  be  looked  at  in  the  same  way  it  is  seen  to  give  several  distinct 
prismatic  spectra ;  and  if  we  use  a  sufficiently  fine  slit  and  the  solar 
rays,  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  can  be  distinguished 
crossing  each  of  the  coloured  bands  of  light.  Several  spectra  are 
formed  on  either  side  of  the  slit  of  light,  and  any  of  these  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  spectrum  analysis ;  but  all  are  not  equally 
suitable,  and  we  shall  now  attempt  to  show  that  some  are  more 
suitable  than  others,  and  how  a  grating  can  be  adapted  to  spectro¬ 
scopic  use. 

As  we  have  already  said,  a  slit  of  light  not  only  affords  a  number 
of  images  on  either  side  when  viewed  through  a  grating,  but  each 
image  also  forms  a  spectrum.  It  is  found  that  the  dispersion  of  the 
colours  increases  with  the  position  of  the  spectrum  on  one  side  or 
other  of  the  centre ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dispersion  in  the  sixth 
spectrum  from  the  centre  is  six  times  greater  than  in  the  spectrum 
nearest  to  the  centre.  It  would  appear  that  the  farther  out  we  take 
our  working  spectrum  the  better  when  we  wish  to  obtain  great  dis- 
dispersion.  But  this,  though  true  in  principle,  is  practically  limited 
by  the  intensity  of  the  spectrum ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  reduction  of 
the  intensity  of  the  light  is  proportional  to  the  dispersion,  as  might 
be  very  easily  anticipated. 

It  has  been  found  by  Angstrom,  in  his  classic  researches  on  the 
normal  spectrum,  that  the  fifth  image  is  that  most  suitable  for 
actual  use ;  but  that  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  spectra  may  often  be 
conveniently  employed.  With  the  very  small  gratings  usually  made 
it  is  found  that  very  unsatisfactory  results  are  obtained,  as  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  light  is  not  usually  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  sixth  spectrum 
being  used.  By  increasing  the  size  of  the  grating,  however,  the  required 
increase  of  intensity  is  obtained.  The  results  of  much  work  in 
this  direction  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  one  square  inch  is  the 
most  satisfactory  size  for  the  grating. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  know  that  the  spectra  are  equidistant  from 
the  centre,  and  that  the  dispersion  or  the  lengths  of  the  several 
spectra  are  strictly  proportional  to  their  distance  from  the  middle  line ; 
that  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  spectra,  obtained  with  a  good  grating, 
give  sufficient  dispersion  for  ordinary  purposes;  and  that  the 
intensity  chiefly  depends  on  the  size  of  the  grating,  one  inch  square 
being  a  good  size.  Now  the  dispersion  is  also  dependent,  in  a  large 
degree,  on  the  number  of  lines  forming  the  grating,  or  rather  on 
their  nearness  to  each  other ;  and  the  balance  of  opinion  on  this 
point  seems  to  be  that  three  thousand  lines  to  the  inch  is  about  the 
best  working  number.  Finally :  the  definition  is  found  to  depend 


not  only  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  the  number  of  lines  forming 
a  grating,  but  also  on  their  regularity.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  dark  lines  and  the  clear  spaces  are  of  precisely  equal 
breadth.  We  need  say  no  more  as  to  the  conditions  a  good  grating 
should  fulfil ;  but  we  hope  that  any  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  enter 
upon  this  interesting,  and  probably  remunerative,  field  of  work  will 
bear  them  in  mind  in  seeking  to  carry  out  any  of  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  in  a  former  article. 

We  happen  to  know  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Strutt  has  been  engaged 
on  his  experiments  with  photographic  diffraction  gratings  for  several 
years,  and  has  hitherto  failed  to  produce  very  satisfactory  gratings 
by  photographing  large  ruled  sheets  of  paper,  strips  of  printed 
calico,  or  similar  objects.  However,  success  seems  quite  attainable, 
and  the  end  is  well  worth  some  labour. 

In  order  to  use  a  grating  instead  of  a  prism  for  spectrum  analysis 
it  is  only  necessary  to  place  an  ordinary  slit  in  the  principal  focus  of 
a  lens,  and  to  allow  the  parallel  rays  transmitted  by  the  latter  to  pass 
through  the  grating.  An  ordinary  telescope  placed  behind  the  ruled 
glass  is  used  to  examine  the  spectra ;  and  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  may  be  selected.  Though  the  dispersion 
of  the  higher  spectra  is  greater,  their  use  is  attended  with  some  in¬ 
convenience,  as  not  only  is  the  intensity  of  the  light  less,  but  the 
spectra  overlap.  With  this  apparatus  all  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
spectroscope  can  be  carried  on. 

In  conclusion :  we  need  only  compare  the  power  of  a  grating  as 
contrasted  with  a  prism.  It  has  been  found  that  when  there  are 
two  thousand  five  hundred  lines  in  the  square  inch  the  first  spec¬ 
trum,  counting  from  the  middle  point,  has  the  same  length  as  that 
given  by  a  flint  glass  prism  of  60°.  As  the  second  spectrum  is 
double  the  length  of  the  first,  and  the  third  treble  the  length  of  the 
first,  the  dispersion  of  two  and  three  of  the  above  prisms  is  obtained. 
Since  the  spectra  formed  by  gratings  are  all  strictly  comparable, 
the  dispersion  being  rational,  the  diffraction  spectrum  is  called  the 
“  normal  spectrum,”  which  serves  for  a  standard  of  comparison  for 
the  spectra  produced  by  prisms,  the  dispersion  of  the  latter  being 
irrational.  There  is  but  one  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  this 
normal  spectrum,  and  that  is  the  great  contraction  of  the  red  end, 
and  the  dilatation  of  the  blue  end.  As  the  chief  bright  spectral 
lines  of  ordinary  metals  occur  between  the  red  and  greenish-blue 
regions  of  the  spectrum,  this  crowding  together  is  liable  to  lead  to 
some  confusion;  but  the  use  of  higher  telescopic  power  than  is 
generally  employed  in  spectroscopes  is  sufficient  to  neutralise  the 
effect. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  PRINTING. 
Referring  to  the  subject  of  matt  printing,  to  which  we  last  week 
directed  attention  in  connection  with  the  notice  of  a  portrait  on 
tapioca  paper,  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  our  friend, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  Liverpool,  of  some  suggestions  for  effecting 
certain  improvements  in  this  direction. 

In  saying,  as  he  does,  that  albumenised  silver  prints  have  never 
satisfied  his  craving  for  stability,  Mr.  Forrest  certainly  does  not 
stand  alone ;  he  will  find  numerous  photographers  who  are  entirely 
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at  one  with  him  in  this  respect,  some  confining  their  dislike  of  silver 
printing  on  albumenised  paper  to  its  glare  and  glaze,  and  others  to  its 
uncertainty  as  regards  permanence.  Our  friend  admits  that  the  tapioca 
paper  of  the  Messrs.  Anthony  accomplishes  one  desirable  object — that 
of  the  suppression  of  glaze ;  but,  as  it  leaves  the  other  point — perma¬ 
nence — still  untouched,  it  falls  short  of  his  estimate  of  perfection. 

To  meet  every  requirement,  both  artistic  and  scientific,  Mr. 
Forrest  suggests  that  the  paper  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
picture  should  be  prepared  with  a  facing  of  finely-ground  sulphate  of 
baryta — a  sizing  material  of  this  kind  giving  a  surface  of  perfect 
and  uniform  smoothness,  and  yet  one  devoid  of  all  glossiness — and 
that  a  carbon  print  be  then  transferred  to  this  description  of  paper. 
The  picture  will  thus  be  quite  unobjectionable  as  respects  the 
artistic  appearance  of  the  surface,  while  as  regards  its  permanence, 
it  will  possess  all  those  advantages  for  which  carbon  printing  is  so 
justly  celebrated.  Mr.  Forrest  is  of  opinion  that  any  disciple  of  the 
process  here  indicated  would  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  beauty  and 
permanence  of  the  results  he  would  obtain. 

In  our  article  last  week  we  mentioned  the  fact  of  M.  Brinckerhoff 
having  prepared  a  paper  free  from  glossiness.  On  looking  at  his 
patent,  dated  October  13th,  1805,  we  find  that  the  “  porcelain  paper” 
of  this  gentleman  was  really  composed  of  the  material  recommended 
by  Mr.  Forrest.  The  object  of  M.  Brinckerhoff ’s  invention  was  to 
obtain  a  partially-absorbent  but  porcelain-like  surface.  This  he 
secured  by  treating  paper  with  a  thin  solution  of  gelatinous  material 
and  kaolin,  followed  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  alum  or  tannin  to 
render  the  sizing  insoluble.  Instead  of  kaolin,  however,  he  some¬ 
times  made  use  of  sulphate  of  baryta  to  give  the  white  colour,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  paper  was  effected  in  the  following  manner :  — 
Gelatine  is  softened  by  soaking  in  water,  and  is  then  dissolved  by 
heat.  With  this  a  certain  proportion  of  a  white  pigment — either 
kaolin  or  sulphate  of  baryta-— is  mixed,  and  the  paper  is  immersed 
in  the  solution  while  hot.  It  is  afterwards  treated  with  a  strong 
solution  of  alum  or  tannin. 

Instead  of  the  alum  or  tannin  wash,  a  solution  of  borax  is 
suggested,  as  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  gelatine. 
Further :  instead  of  employing  sulphate  of  baryta  mixed  with  the 
gelatine,  it  may  be  produced  by  mixing  nitrate  of  baryta  with  the 
gelatine,  and  then  the  alum  solution  effects  a  double  decomposition, 
forming  sulphate  of  baryta. 

From  these  hints  it  will  not  prove  a  difficult  matter  for  any  experi¬ 
mentalist  to  produce  a  close-grained,  partially-absorbent  paper,  with 
a  fine  matt  surface,  suitable  either  for  silver  printing  or  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  transferred  carbon  prints,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Forrest. 


ON  SUGAR  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
When  conversing  a  few  days  since  with  a  retired  sugar  planter  of  great 
experience,  who  is  devoting  the  evening  of  life  to  photographic  pur¬ 
suits  as  an  amateur,  he  hinted  that  it  was  probable  that  the  presence 
of  salt,  or  chloride  of  soda,  in  many  samples  of  sugar  would  likely 
cause  some  of  the  contretemps  in  dry-plate  or  preservative  processes 
of  which  from  time  to  time  photographers  were  in  the  habit  of 
complaining. 

This  brought  to  our  recollection  some  experiments  we  made  with 
ale  as  a  preservative  several  years  ago,  and  in  which  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  experienced,  the  cause  being,  as  we  afterwards  discovered, 
that  in  some  of  the  samples  tried  a  portion  of  salt  had  been  added 
either  as  a  preservative  or  an  adulterant.  The  presence  of  salt  in 
the  preservative  of  a  dry  plate  is  quite  fatal  to  sensitiveness;  and, 
from  the  observations  of  our  friend  above  referred  to,  it  appears  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  description  of  sugar  employed  in  those 
preservatives  where  it  finds  a  place  either  as  syrup  or  sugar  candy 
may  exercise  a  more  important  influence  upon  the  result  than  we 
might  have  at  first  imagined. 

Demerara  sugar  is  said  to  [be  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
chloride  of  soda  than  any  other  kind  in  use.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  ground  in  which  the  canes  grow  is  frequently  charged 
with  saline  spray  from  the  ocean,  the  sugar  canes  thus  imbibing  the 
salt  to  a  great  extent.  As  by  no  subsequent  treatment  the  salt  can 


be  removed  or  neutralised,  it  follows  that  in  every  preparation  from 
this  sugar  there  is  more  or  less  of  salt;  and,  as  we  have  said,  if 
salt  be  present  in  a  preservative  a  want  of  sensitiveness  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  result. 

In  the  preparation,  or  rather  the  manufacture,  of  sugar  the  canes 
are  crushed  between  rollers,  and  the  expressed  juice  is  heated  to 
nearly  boiling  point  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albiunenous  matter 
present.  Mechanical  impurities  having  been  removed  by  the  addition 
of  milk  of  lime,  the  juice  is  concentrated  by  rapid  evaporation  in 
open  pans ;  it  is  then  cooled  and  placed  in  casks  perforated  at  the 
bottom,  by  which  means  the  molasses  is  drained  away  and  the  sugar 
crystallised.  To  refine  the  sugar,  it  is  redissolved  in  water  containing 
albumen  and  boiled,  the  colour  being  removed  by  filtration  through 
animal  charcoal.  It  is  then  evaporated  and  crystallised,  forming 
loaf  sugar.  From  this  brief  outline  of  the  process  of  sugar-making 
it  will  be  seen  that  crystallisable  impurities  are  not  removed  from  it 
by  the  treatment  received  in  the  course  of  manufacture. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  try  photographic  experi¬ 
ments  with  sugar  we  present  the  following  digest  of  its  properties : — 
Cold  water  dissolves  one-third  of  its  weight  of  sugar  ;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  (cold)  dissolves  it  slowly,  but  four  parts  of  boiling  spirit  will 
quickly  dissolve  one  part  of  sugar ;  it  dissolves  in  eighty  parts  of 
boiling  absolute  alcohol,  although  several  writers  have  not  recognised 
this  fact;  a  gentle  heat  fuses  it,  and  converts  it  into  barley  sugar; 
a  heat  of  400°  Fall,  converts  it  into  caramel;  the  tendency  to 
crystallisation  is  lessened  by  long  boiling  with  water ;  the  aqueous 
solution  dissolves,  with  facility,  alkalies,  earths,  aud  many  metallic 
oxides.  These  notes  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  experimenting 
with  saccharine  preservatives. 


TRIPTOGRAPHIC  CAMEO  PORTRAITS. 

This  is  a  new  style  of  portrait  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Nicliolls,  Post¬ 
office-terrace,  Cambridge,  which  is  being  introduced  to  the  public 
commercially  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  of  London,  at  whose  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Soho-square  we  have  seen  a  variety  of  specimens. 

The  style  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  three  medallion  portraits 
stamped  in  cameo  fashion,  and  placed  side  by  side  on  the  “  long 
way”  of  the  card.  The  centre  picture  is  larger  than  the  other  two 
by  at  least  one-half.  The  three  are  set  in  an  elegantly-designed 
pattern,  of  which  there  are  twelve  varieties.  The  effect  of  the 
examples  we  saw  was  very  good  indeed.  One  of  the  patterns 
was  suggestive  of  an  open  locket  of  square  form,  with  a  large  picture 
in  the  centre  and  two  smaller  ones  in  the  cover,  which  opens  in 
two  parts.  These  triptograpliic  portraits  are  well  adapted  for  family 
groups,  for  one  of  the  leading  members  of  a  family  (or  a  group  of 
two,  if  two  can  form  a  group )  may  be  placed  in  the  centre,  supported 
on  both  sides  by  those  olive  branches  which  form  the  “  grace  and 
glory”  of  most  well-regulated  domestic  establishments. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  three  pictures  as  a  whole  has 
been  registered,  and  also  the  specific  patterns  of  the  artistic  designs ; 
but  it  is  open  to  all  photographers  to  obtain  both  the  artistic  patterns 
and  the  legal  right  to  use  them  upon  payment  of  the  small  royalty 
of  ten  shillings  per  thousand  pictures.  This  style  of  portraiture 
will,  if  actively  pressed  forward,  lead  to  an  extension  of  business  in 
various  directions. 


In  recommending  the  use  of  a  camera  made  of  black  wood  for  a  hot 
climate,  “  Aliquis  to  whose  article  on  cameras  in  the  present 
number  we  refer— appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  wood  or 
anything  else  of  a  black  colour  is  more  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
than  if  the  colour  were  a  pure  white.  For  the  inside  of  a  camera  black 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  colour,  because  it  absorbs  the  light  which 
might  fall  upon  it  from,  the  lens ;  but  for  the  outside,  the  lighter  the 
colour  the  less  likely  is  the  camera  to  become  hot  by  the  impact  of 
the  sun’s  rays.  Then,  in  connection  with  the  suggestion  of  having 
cameras  made  of  ebony  on  account  of  its  close  and  non-absorbent 
texture,  camera  slides  have  at  occasional  intervals  been  made  in 
Edinburgh  of  ebonite  or  black  vulcanite,  which  latter  for  this  purpose 
possesses  several  advantages  over  ebony,  lignum  viffe,  or  any  other 
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kind  of  hard  wood  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  This  material  is 
non-absorbent,  and  is  neither  acted  on  by  heat,  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
acids.  It  ought  to  be  more  used  than  it  is  in  the  construction  of  the 
interior  portion  of  the  dark  slide  of  the  camera. 


From  an  advertisement  in  our  last  number  it  will  have  been  seen 
that  photographers  may  now  have  their  work  executed  by  the 
Woodbury  process.  From  the  fact  that  the  prints  can  be  supplied 
at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  copies  per  day  from  any  negative,  and 
of  a  quality  that  permits  of  close  comparison  with  silver  prints, 
sufficient  is  said  to  show  photographers  that  in  this  method  of 
printing  they  have  the  means  of  supplying  extensive  orders  for 
book  illustration  or  other  large  demands  upon  the  shortest  notice. 
For  further  particulars  we  refer  to  the  advertisement  in  the  present 
number. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AN  ART. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  are  now  sighing  for  that  “  boundless  contiguity 
of  shade  ”  where  rumour  of  “  artistic  repose  ”  and  fine-art  “  high 
falutin  ”  might  never  reach  your  ears ;  at  least,  I  know  for  certain 
that  your  readers  generally  are  surfeited  with  this  vexata  questio, 
and  would  be  glad  to  be  done  with  it.  It  is  with  this  consummation 
in  view  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  the  following  remarks. 

It  is  painful  to  see  this  subject  dragging  its  slow  length  along,  and  de¬ 
generating  into  an  incoherent  logomachy  of  meaningless  platitudes — 
all  in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  exact  definition  of  the  terms  of 
the  argument.  This  should  have  been  done  in  limine,  thereby  saving 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  unnecessary  poetry. 

The  term  “  fine  art  ”  may  be  used  either  generically  or  specifically. 
If  in  the  first  and  popular  sense  it  requires  little  definition  and  no 
discussion,  being  as  easily  understood  as  such  analogous  terms  as 
“the  church,”  “the  corn  laws,”  “the  crops,”  &c.,  &c.  Patrick 
Fraser  Tytler  shortly  formulates  it  thus: — -“When  we  use  the  term 
‘fine  art’  we  include  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  or 
whatever  marks  the  refinement  of  a  people,  and  comes  in  the  train 
of  luxury.”  Here  photography  is  unquestionably  included  by 
implication.  But  when  we  come  to  the  restricted  or  specific  sense 
of  the  term,  and  examine  the  mental  and  manual  processes  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  the  implements  used,  the  divergence  becomes 
apparent,  and  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that,  whatever  the 
merits  of  photographers  may  be,  they  cannot  rank  with  artists,  and 
that  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  they  have  hardly  anything  in 
common. 

The  artist  delineates  and  “draws  in;”  the  photographer  never 
does.  The  artist  skilfully  mixes  and  applies  pigments  to  canvas  by 
a  laborious  process  in  imitation  of  nature ;  the  photographer  may 
be  colour-blind  and  never  have  lifted  a  pencil  nor  brush  in  his  life, 
and  yet  may  occupy  no  mean  position  in  his  profession.  The  artist 
may  be  ignorant  of  chemistry  or  optical  instruments,  but  these  are 
the  very  hands  and  head,  the  sine  qua,  non,  of  the  photographer. 
The  product  of  the  first  is  strictly  and  solely  art;  that  of  the 
latter  is  a  chemico-optical  science  merely  allied  to  the  former, 
which  in  its  general  processes  ignores  art  altogether,  and  yet  pro¬ 
duces  such  wonderful  results  that  competition  by  the  most  skilful 
artist  is  perfectly  hopeless.  The  merit  of  the  artist  is  personal  and 
indivisible,  while  that  of  the  photographer  mainly  rests  with  those 
great  pioneers  of  scientific  research  who  invented  his  camera  and 
taught  him  the  properties  of  the  salts  of  silver.  He  must,  therefore, 
be  content  with  a  very  modest  share  of  merit,  and  learn  to  be  a 
“hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water”  (no  mean  honour)  to  those 
great  men.  The  moment  he  attempts  to  appropriate  the  lion’s  share 
he  puts  himself  in  a  false  position,  cripples  his  energies,  and  is 
speedily  put  out  of  court  by  the  verdict  of  all  honourable  men. 

Once  and  again  did  Sir  David  Brewster  delicately  warn  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Photographic  Society  (which  he  honoured  by  repeatedly 
taking  the  chair  at  the  meetings)  to  beware  of  assuming  a  position 
and  cultivating  a  spirit  inconsistent  with  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies.  He  advised  them  to  abide  by  the  patient  exposition  of 
facts  and  precise  record  of  all  their  observations  and  experiments, 
which  was  the  surest  way  of  serving  the  interests  of  science  and 
photography.  Other  eminent  men  followed  in  the  same  strain,  but 
without  beneficial  result.  Photographers  aimed  at  equal  honours 
with  artists,  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  treated  their  pretensions 
with  contempt;  and  to  all  their  advances  the  reply  was  forth¬ 
coming — “  Paul  [Delaroche]  I  know,  and  Peter  [Lely]  I  know;  but 
who  are  ye  ?  ” 


In  thus  seeking,  however,  to  check  the  unwarrantable  ambition  of 
some  of  the  less  enlightened  photographers,  true  artists  rejoiced  in 
the  beautiful  and  inimitable  results  of  photography,  which  the 
Raphaels  and  Leonardos  of  a  less  scientific  era  would  have  hailed  as 
a  new  revolution.  They  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  must  now 
look  to  tlieir  laurels.  Public  taste  is  becoming  so  thoroughly 
educated  through  the  dissemination  of  photography  that  the  old 
daubs  which  used  to  pass  current  as  fine  art  are  now  unmarketable 
and  obsolete. 

Photography  will  ere  long  revolutionise  art  productions,  and  an 
artist  who  continues  to  work  by  the  old  methods  and  at  the  old 
speed,  or  want  of  speed,  will  be  as  rare  as  the  hand-loom  weaver  is 
now.  A  new  platform  of  artistic  excellence  must  be  inaugurated, 
with  a  higher  standard  of  aesthetic  taste.  No  artist,  however 
talented,  can  afford  to  ignore  photography,  which  is  destined  to  be 
his  handmaiden  to  do  half  his  routine  work,  and  thus  increase  his 
powers  of  production  tenfold,  as  well  as  economise  his  time  and 
multiply  his  resources.  The  transition  state  is  now  going  on ;  but 
very  soon  new  phases  of  art  production  will  be  evolved.  The 
camera  will  assuredly  “  drag  the  slow  barge  ”  of  incompetent 
mediocrity  and  “  drive  the  rapid  car  ”  of  artistic  progress  till  the 
popular  craving  for  the  beautiful  be  abundantly  realised. 

A.  YV.  Steele. 


WANTED— A  CAMERA ! 

Mr.  Sutton’s  round  front  camera  won’t  do.  Not  that  I  impugn  it.  Mr. 
Sutton  is  a  first-rate  theorist,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  power 
of  rolling  the  eye  is  a  good  and  useful  one,  and  much  easier  than 
slueing  the  whole  body  round  ;  therefore,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  invention.  If  it  will  work  well  it  is  a  decided  acquisition,  and 
may  prevent  many  a  breakneck  scramble,  and  even  an  occasional 
humiliation.  Once  I  nearly  broke  my  neck  scrambling  up  an  impro¬ 
vised  scaffold,  erected  at  much  cost  of  time  and  labour,  in  order  to 
get  a  view  of  a  cathedral  front.  The  camera  was  levelled,  the  plate 
was  dipped,  the  sun  was  out,  and  the  trees  were  still,  when — “  the 
whole  thing  fell,  of  course!”  No  it  didn’t;  have  patience! — when 
on  its  way  to  the  front  door,  the  carriage  of  a  church  dignitary,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  bays,  and  with  an  outrider  in  a  scarlet  coat,  appeared  in 
the  entry  wherO  my  pinnacle  stood.  With  that  hesitating,  diffident 
air  familiar  to  those  gentlemen  who  lead  a  cloistered  life,  the  w'ortliy 
canon  stepped  up  and  said,  “  I — I — I’m  afraid  my  carriage  must 
come  out.”  To  which  doubtful  proposition  I  gave  my  reluctant 
assent,  and  as  it  involved  the  pulling  down  of  my  painfully-reared 
tower,  I  fear  my  looks  were  not  of  that  amiable  kind  proper  to  inter¬ 
course  with  church  dignitaries.  But  I  pulled  it  down,  lost  my  plate, 
my  labours,  and  my  chances  of  a  view.  Ere  it  was  half  up  again 
the  clouds  had  gathered  overhead,  and  the  winds  of  the  valley 
smelt  of  rain. 

Well,  Mr.  Sutton’s  “black  and  rolling  eye”  will  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  such  disappointment  as  that,  I  have  no  doubt;  and  I  hope  it 
will  prove  commercially,  as  well  as  theoretically,  a  success.  But, 
then,  it  is  a  camera  I  want,  and  not  a  front.  There  is  not  any  such 
thing  in  existence  that  I  can  find,  or  a  thoroughly  good,  sensible, 
practical  camera  made  for  practical  men,  and  they  have  been — those 
in  existence  I  mean — a  source  of  much  wrath  in  me  in  the  course  of 
my  career.  “  The  bad  workman  quarrels  with  his  tools.”  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Perhaps  I  am  a  bad  workman,  but  that  is  none  the  less  a  very 
much-abused  proverb.  Didn’t  the  cotton-spinners  virtually  say  that 
when  Arkwright  set  up  his  new-fangled  spinning  jenny  ?  The  old 
tools  were  best,  they  said,  and  they  proved  it  by  breaking  the  new. 
But  I  shall  enforce  my  statement  and  illustrate  it,  as  the  teetotal 
lecturer  does,  by  a  story  and,  by  practical  instances.  I  was  once 
driven  fairly  to  my  wit’s  end  by  a  camera  that  destroyed  all  my 
plates,  which  I  attempted  to  expose  in  an  interior.  The  exposure 
was  not  long — some  ten  minutes,  not  more — but  do  what  I  would  I 
could  not  get  the  plates  clean. 

On  former  occasions  I  had  exposed  twenty,  and  in  some  cases 
thirty,  minutes  with  a  wet  plate,  and  got  the  plates  clean.  My 
collodion  was  special,  my  bath  was  almost  new,  my  carrier  was 
scrupulously  clean.  I  put  thin  blotting-paper  on  the  edges  of  it,  I 
varied  the  time  between  coating  and  dipping,  I  kept  the  slide  where 
it  was  coolest,  put  damp  blotting-paper  at  the  back  of  the  plate,  put 
a  damp  cloth  over  the  camera,  but  it  was  no  use;  the  best  was  only 
bad  of  what  I  got  that  day,  and  I  had  the  strongest  possible  desire 
to  take  camera,  tent,  lenses,  plates,  and  every  scrap  of  my  photogra¬ 
phic  kit,  borrow  a  sledge  hammer,  smash  all  up  in  a  pretty  little 
heap,  and  set  fire  to  it,  so  mad  and  beaten  was  I.  It  is  weary, 
thankless  work  struggling  all  day  when  everything  but  your  instru¬ 
ment  is  propitious,  and  getting  nothing.  That  night,  when  a  pipe  had 
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somewhat  soothed  my  fagged  nervous  system,  I  recollected  that  my 
camera  was  new,  and,  moreover,  all  smeared  with  thick  varnish  inside 
of  the  carrier.  Somebody  had  told  me  that  this  varnish  was  often 
very  injurious  to  the  plate,  and  I  resolved  at  once  to  have  it  off;  so 
back  I  went  to  my  domicile,  and,  seizing  the  cantankerous  instrument, 
skinned  it.  It  behaved  better  next  day,  but  still  was  far  from  per¬ 
fect,  and  it  was  not  till  the  wood  of  the  carrier  had,  as  it  were,  got 
filled  and  burnt  up  with  silver  that  I  could  get  it  to  work  with  any 
degree  of  safety.  So  much  for  one  of  the  troubles  of  cameras. 
They  are  too  often  showy  gimcracks,  made  up  nattily  of  mahogany, 
brass,  and  varnish,  and  about  as  practically  useful  as  a  dragoon 
saddle  is  for  a  donkey. 

There  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  sincerely  pity  just  now.  He  is 
bound  for  India,  and  has  determined  to  equip  himself  with  a  pho¬ 
tographic  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  himself  and  delight¬ 
ing  his  friends.  His  camera  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  look  at — neat, 
compact,  and  comely  as  a  piece  of  cabinet  work.  It  is  bellows-body, 
and  has  a  new  and  very  useful  adaptation  for  changing  the  fronts  for 
lenses,  which  gives  very  little  trouble.  But  its  slide  will  bother  him 
rather  when  he  gets  among  the  hot  plains,  for  it  is  misbehaving  here 
in  a  very  characteristic  manner.  So  strong  is  its  penchant  for  draw¬ 
ing  figures  on  its  own  account  upon  the  sensitive  plate  that,  should  a 
minute  be  spent  in  focussing  or  otherwise  preparing  for  exposure 
between  the  time  that  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  bath  and  the 
time  that  it  is  taken  from  the  slide,  it  is  literally  covered  with 
marblings  and  white  streaky  clouds.  The  only  chance  is  to  rush  off 
and  expose  straight  away,  and  even  then  the  edges  are  spoilt,  show¬ 
ing  clearly  that  the  carrier  is  at  fault. 

It  really  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  inside  of  the  slide  is  all 
varnished  or  stained  with  some  preparation  of  lampblack.  There  is 
nothing  to  protect  the  plate  from  the  contact  of  the  one,  and  it  has 
no  refuge  from  the  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  the  other.  Between 
the  two  there  is  a  beautiful  mess,  and  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
get  both  speedily  cleared  away  he  has  small  chance  of  taking  any 
pictures. 

My  conviction  is  that  we  are  really  far  astray  in  our  treatment  of, 
at  any  rate,  the  inside  of  the  camera.  There  should  be  neither 
paint  nor  varnish  there,  nor  even  staining  if  it  can  be  helped,  and  I 
wonder  that  nobody  appears  to  think  of  making  these  dark  boxes  of 
a  black  wood,  for  hot  climates  at  least.  Mahogany  is  too  porous  a 
wood  for  the  inside  carriers  of  a  dark  slide,  and  it  is  also  too  elastic, 
tending  to  give  with  the  pressure  of  the  spring  and  produce  badly- 
focussed  pictures.  Ebony  is  hard,  non-porous,  non-elastic,  black. 
It  would  make  a  more  durable  kind  of  camera  than  mahogany  with 
all  its  brass  flourishings,  and  a  far  more  useful  kind  of  slide,  while 
varnish,  lampblack,  black  lead,  and  all  such  abominations  can  be 
well  dispensed  with.  Then,  to  prevent  the  staining  from  contact  with 
the  wood,  what  is  to  prevent  the  putting  in  of  silver  corners  ?  If  a 
brass  clasp  can  be  put  on  neatly  outside  the  camera,  surely  it 
would  be  little  trouble  to  put  those  inside,  and  they  would  save  a 
world  of  trouble  to  the  poor  photographer,  and  occasionally, 
perhaps,  no  little  sin.  Only  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  anathemas 
wrung  from  him  in  his  distress  may  reach  unfailingly  their  destina¬ 
tion— -the  camera-maker’s  head.  No  camera  meant  for  use  should  he 
without  these,  were  it  for  no  other  reason  that  that,  properly  put  in 
and  made,  they  make  the  carrier  stronger,  and  make  it  also  last  at 
least  as  long  again  as  when  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  allowed  to  soak 
into  the  joints  unhindered  and  eat  them  away.  Will  no  enterprising 
camera-maker  see  to  this,  and  make  such  a  method  of  constructing 
the  thing  the  rule  of  his  establishment? 

Once  more  :  this  precious  camera  slide  is  endowed  outside  with  the 
usual  buttons,  warranted  to  slip  off  and  let  the  plate  out.  The  back 
is  not  hinged;  it  only  slips  under  two  brass  holders  at  the  top,  and 
the  buttons  are  put  on  near  the  bottom,  one  on  each  side,  with  posi¬ 
tively  nothing  whatever  to  keep  them  from  slipping  off  and  letting, 
as  I  say,  plate  and  back  and  all  drop  clean  away.  Now,  if  even  this 
arrangement  had  been  reversed,  and  the  brass  pegs  had  been  put 
below  and  the  revolving  buttons  at  the  top,  it  would  have  been  better, 
for  their  natural  tendency  to  find  the  perpendicular  would  then  have 
aided  them  in  sticking  to  their  duty.  But  no  !  the  very  worst  plan 
possible  must  be  chosen,  and  every  ingenuity  exercised  to  render  the 
camera  inefficient.  Of  course  cabinet-makers  are  not  practical 
photographers,  but  they  really  ought  to  listen  to  what  photographers 
tell  them,  and  not  torment  them  out  of  all  patience.  I  myself  think 
the  back  shutter  should  always  be  hinged  on,  especially  if  the  camera 
is  to  be  used  for  outdoor  work.  It  prevents  any  chance  of  its  being 
mislaid.  It  is  a  handy  means  of  supporting  the  slide  when  you  want  it 
to  be  open  to  dry,  and  never  gives  you  any  bother  adjusting  it  if  it 
happen  to  swell  a  little,  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  objection 
urged  against  any  desire  to  have  the  arrangement  I  have  just 


described  reversed.  The  shutter  should  be  hinged,  not  to  the  top,  but, 
unless  the  camera  be  very  long  and  narrow,  to  the  side,  so  that  in 
working  in  a  tent  the  open  back  will  always  prevent  the  slide  from 
falling  over  and  breaking  your  bottles  when  a  gust  of  wind  comes,  or 
from  diving  into  your  plate  just  as  you  begin  to  chuckle  over  having 
caught  a  beauty.  And  it  should  be  hooked  down  at  the  other  side, 
not  buttoned,  because  to  make  the  buttons  stick  you  must  either 
have  them  sunk  in  the  wood,  which  makes  it  less  easy  for  the 
finger  to  reach  them,  or  else  put  in  pins  to  hold  them,  which 
pins  catch  your  focussing  cloths,  scratch  your  lingers,  and  otherwise 
keep  your  temper  warm;  whereas  hooks  and  eyes  do  nothing  of  that 
kind,  are  easily  opened,  never  go  out  of  order  (especially  if  made  of 
silver),  and  cannot  by  any  chance  let  the  daylight  in  upon  the  plate. 

I  am  persuaded  that  if  some  one  would  practically  attend  to  these 
suggestions,  small  as  they  may  seem,  he  would  earn  very  substantial 
proofs  of  photographers’  gratitude.  And  will  somebody  make  an 
ebony  camera  with  a  non-reflecting  inner  surface,  perfectly  innocent 
of  staining  and  varnish  ?  ALiqurs. 
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ON  A  NEW  CAMERA  WITHOUT  LENSES. 

By  Mr.  Augustus  Theodosius. 

If  all  the  sources  of  annoyance  to  which  photographers  are  subjected 
were  analysed,  none  would  be  found  to  approach  in  aggravation  those 
connected  with  lenses  and  proper  focussing. 

Focussing,  I  may  explain,  is  that  action  in  virtue  of  which  the  con¬ 
verging  rays  of  a  lens  are  brought  to  an  apex  at  any  desired  point.  In 
proportion  to  the  difference  in  position  between  that  apex  and  the  point, 
so,  in  optical  language,  is  any  image  said  to  be  much  or  little  out  of 
focus.  In  photography,  focus  is  the  coincidence  of  the  apex  of  the 
rays  converged  by  the  lens  with  the  surface  or  face  of  the  sensitive 
plate  which  is  to  receive  the  image.  But  it  often  happens  that  some 
lenses  will  not  make  a  sharp  focus,  no  matter  what  care  is  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  photographer ;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  it  often 
happens  that  photographers,  from  some  visual  or  mental  obliquity,  will 
not  focus  sharply,  although  the  lens  may  be  one  that  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  the  ability  of  giving  the  necessary  sharpness. 

I  shall  now  have  the  honour  of  pointing  out  my  improvements  in 
photographic  apparatus,  and  it  will,  I  trust,  be  found  that  I  effect  the 
two  great  desiderata  in  the  optics  of  our  art-practice,  viz.,  first,  the 
entire  supplanting  of  the  lenses  at  present  in  use,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  more  perfect  apparatus  for  forming  the  image  of  an  object ;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  adoption  of  an  automatic  or  self-acting  register  by 
which  the  image  shall  always  be  in  sharp  focus,  notwithstanding  the 
carelessness  or  incompetence  of  the  person  who  is  taking  the  portrait. 

I  have  first  of  all  to  describe  the  new  apparatus  that  I  propose  as  an 
effective  means  of  supplanting  all  photographic  lenses.  If  you  look  into 
a  mirror,  what  do  you  behold  ?  Do  you  not  find  therein  delineated  an 
image  possessing  all  the  perfection  of  nature,  with  but  one  exception — 
that  of  horizontal  reversal  ?  And  if  that  image  thus  pictured  on  the 
mirror’s  surface  be  fixed  there,  shall  we  not  have  the  truth  as  in  nature 
always  before  our  eyes  ?  You  will  already  have  divined  the  key  to  my 
position,  and  discovered  that  reflection  rather  than  refraction  is  the 
panacea  which  I  now  propose  for  the  amelioration  of  those  numerous 
ills  to  which  photographers  are  in  a  special  sense  liable. 

The  branch  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  reflection  of  light  is  called 
“catoptrics” — a  name  which  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic  cato,  a  domestic 
feline  quadruped,  and  trickero,  a  Coptic  word,  implying  the  gambols  of 
the  said  quadruped  when  in  a  youthful  condition.  Sir  David  Brewster, 
in  his  treatise  on  optics,  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  explanation  of  the  connection  between  these  roots  and  their  deri¬ 
vatives,  but  the  connection  is  sufficiently  clear  to  the  thinking  mind. 
Reflection  is  that  property  by  which  rays  no  sooner  fall  upon  or  touch 
the  surface  of  a  body  than  they  gambol  away — are  thrown  back  or  are 
repelled.  Mirrors  are  either  plane,  concave,  or  convex.  In  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  image  a  convex  mirror  acts  like  a  concave  lens — that  is  to 
say,  if  causes  the  rays  to  diverge.  It  thus  produces  an  image  of  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  size  when  examined  with  the  eye,  but  none  at  all  upon 
the  ground  glass  of  the  camera.  A  concave  mirror,  on  the  other  hand, 
forms  an  inverted  image  at  its  focus,  similar  to  that  of  a  convex  lens, 
but  with  an  important  difference,  for  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  con¬ 
sists  of  a  variety  of  images  placed  at  varying  distances  from  the  lens. 
Some  of  these  images  are  formed  by  the  yellow  rays,  and  are  termed 
“visual  images,”  because  we  can  see  them.  Others  are  designated  “che¬ 
mical”  or  “actinic  images,”  because  they  are  formed  by  the  blue  and  in¬ 
visible  chemically-acting  rays.  In  the  focus  formed  by  a  mirror  all  the 
images,  including  the  visual  and  chemical,  are  formed  on  the  same  plane  ; 
therefore  a  concave  mirror  may  be  said  to  be  achromatic,  inasmuch  as 
the  image  formed  by  it  is  devoid  of  prismatic  colours.  This  was  first  prac« 
tically  realised  by  a  young  Scotchman,  James  Gregory,  the  son  of 
an  Aberdeenshire  clergyman,  who  constructed  wbat  is  still  known  as 
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the  Gregorian  telescope.  Newton,  Herschel,  Lord  Rosse,  and  others 
followed,  and  reflecting  telescopes  are  now  very  extensively  used,  as 
all  the  members  of  this  section  are  well  aware. 

Now,  if  by  means  of  a  mirror  a  perfect  image  of  the  sun,  moon,  or 
planets  can  be  obtained,  the  same  can  be  done  when,  instead  of  these 
celestial  bodies,  the  more  gross  bodies  of  our  human  fellow  creatures — 
the  present  chairman,  for  example — are  presented  to  the  gaze  of  the 
concave  mirror. 

It  will  now  be  asked  how  I  purpose  applying  the  principle  of 
catoptrics  to  the  photographic  camera.  I  reply  :  provide  a  camera 
similar  to  those  at  present  in  use,  with  this  difference,  that  the  front 
shall  be  a  solid  piece  of  wood  to  which  must  be  firmly  attached  the 
concave  mirror  or  speculum,  with  its  concave  polished  face  directed 
towards  the  ground  glass  of  the  sensitive  plate.  One  side  of  the 
camera  box  must  be  removed,  so  that  if  a  person  were  sitting  behind 
the  camera,  but  a  little  to  one  side  of  it,  the  rays  of  light  which  fall 
from  the  sitter  would  strike  the  mirror  and  be  reflected  upon  the  ground 
glass  placed  in  its  focus,  thus  causing  a  sharp,  inverted  image  of  the 
sitter  to  be  formed. 

One  or  two  precautions  are  obviously  required,  the  principal  one 
being  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  will  prevent  any  light  from  falling 
upon  the  sensitive  plate  except  that  which  is  reflected  from  the  mirror. 
The  means  of  securing  this  are  simple,  and  consist  in  so  enclosing  the 
mirror  as  to  prevent  any  light  from  falling  upon  it  except  that  which 
comes  from  the  sitter.  Indeed  the  best  shape  to  make  the  camera 
would  be  that  suggested  by  the  letter  ]/>  in  which  one  limb  is  a  box 
open  to  the  sitter,  the  other  forms  the  camera  proper,  the  mirror 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  and  being  thus  common  to  both.  The  angle 
of  reflection  is  equal  to  that  of  incidence,  therefore  those  rays  which 
fall  through  one  limb  of  the  camera  upon  the  mirror  will  be  reflected 
up  the  other  in  a  precisely  similar  manner. 

I  have  said  that  the  chemical  and  visible  foci  will  be  perfectly  coinci¬ 
dent.  This  is  one  advantage  that  will  accrue  from  my  invention. 
Another  is  that  the  insignificant  cost  of  a  concave  mirror  compared  with 
that  of  an  achromatic  lens  will  enable  us  to  use  such  very  large  aper¬ 
tures  as  shall  command  an  amount  of  light  that  will  permit  of  portraits 
being  taken  with  an  extreme  degree  of  rapidity. 

In  conclusion :  I  do  not  claim  any  absolute  novelty  in  the  principle  of 
this  application,  but  I  do  claim  as  much  novelty  for  it  as  can  be  found 
in  any  of  the  topics  brought  before  the  section  during  the  present  year. 

The  Chairman  trusted  that  in  the  discussion  which  was  about  to 
ensue  the  members  would  have  a  dignified  regard  for  their  own 
characters  as  men  of  science,  and  abstain  from  those  disgraceful  person¬ 
alities  which  prevailed  on  the  preceding  day  and  brought  their  discussion 
to  an  untimely  close.  There  was  one  remark  in  the  paper  just  read  to 
which  he  might  justly  be  expected  to  take  umbrage,  namely,  that  in 
which  his  physical  frame  was  termed  “gross but  as  the  reader  of  the 
paper  had  just  assured  him  that  he  used  the  term  in  the  abstract  sense 
as  opposed  to  immateriality,  he  would  not  further  refer  to  it,  but 
call  upon  those  present  who  had  remarks  to  make  to  do  so  without 
further  ceremony. 

Herr  Plenevoster  said  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  had  spoken  of  a 
method  of  automatic  focussing,  and  had  promised  to  give  a  description 
of  it,  but  had  not  done  so.  Might  he  ask  for  some  explanation  ? 

Mr.  Theodosius  humbly  begged  the  pardon  of  the  section  for  having 
omitted  the  second  part  of  his  paper ;  but  he  had  only  written  the 
paper  that  morning,  and  as  he  had  observed  that  short  communications 
were  more  favourably  received  than  long  ones,  he  had  taken  the  iberty 
of  curtailing  his.  But  he  would  give  a  viva  voce  explanation  of  his 
invention  of  automatic  focussing.  They  were  all  aware  that  the  focus 
of  either  a  lens  or  a  mirror  depended  upon  the  distance  at  which  the 
object  to  be  focussed  was  in  front  of  it.  For  instance :  if  a  lens  of 
twelve  inches  in  focus  were  pointed  at  the  sun  the  sharpest 
point  of  focus  would  be  twelve  inches  behind  the  lens ;  but  if 
it  were  pointed  at  an  object  placed  at  a  distance  of  only  two 
feet  the  focus  of  the  lens  would  be  lengthened  to  twenty-four 
inches.  Thus  it  would  be  seen  that  the  focus  varied  in  proportion 
to  the  varying  distance  of  the  sitter  from  the  camera.  If  the  sitters  and 
the  camera  always  were  at  a  fixed  or  definite  distance  apart  the  lens 
might  then  be  focussed  once  for  all ;  no  deviation  would  ever  be  re¬ 
quired.  But  from  the  fact  of  some  persons  desiring  a  full-length  figure, 
and  others  wanting  only  a  large  head  and  bust,  uniformity  of  distance 
could  not  be  observed ;  hence  separate  focussing  was  required  with  every 
variation  of  the  distance.  His  automatic  focussing  arrangement  was 
composed  as  follows : — To  one  of  the  castors  of  the  camera  stand  was 
fixed  a  toothed  wheel  in  which  was  geared  another  bevelled  wheel, 
which,  by  means  of  a  long  and  slender  metallic  rod,  operated  on  the 
rack  and  pinion  of  the  camera  through  the  intervention  of  another  wheel 
and  pinion.  The  practical  effect  of  this  would  be  that  when  the  camera 
was  close  up  to  where  the  sitter  was  posed  the  lens  would  be  drawn  out 
to  its  maximum  extent;  but  in  proportion  as  the  camera  stand  was 
wheeled  back  so  would  the  lens  be  racked  in,  the  proper  focus  thus 
being  always  preserved  without  the  intervention  of  the  photographer. 

Professor  Zerfiel  thought  that  the  method  of  focussing  just  described 
would  meet  a  great  evil,  viz. ,  that  of  the  carelessness  of  photographers 
in  making  their  pictures  sharp.  He  did  not  profess  to  know  anything 


about  photography  himself,  but  a  lady  friend  of  his  had  frequently 
complained  to  him  that  when  she  was  photographed  a  portrait  of  her 
deceased  father  which  she  wore  in  a  brooch  on  her  breast  could  never 
be  made  out  distinctly,  even  when  looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glass. 
The  invention  of  his  learned  brother  member  of  the  Association  would 
overcome  this  difficulty,  and  in  future  there  would  be  no  complaints 
made  of  the  want  of  focus. 

Mr.  Sartor  presumed  that  the  lady  friend  the  previous  speaker  had 
referred  to  was  a  stout,  short-winded,  big-chested  person,  whose  bosom 
was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  vertical  oscillation  all  the  time  she  was 
sitting  for  her  portrait ;  and  it  was  a  marvel  to  him  how,  under  such 
circumstances,  they  could  expect  sharpness  in  the  photograph  of  her 
brooch.  Stout  persons  who  wanted  sharp  brooches  must  learn  to  sit 
without  breathing,  otherwise  they  must  have  their  brooches  put  in  by 
double  printing. 

The  Chairman  said  that  these  observations  were  somewhat  personal, 
and  requested  the  speaker  to  deal  with  the  question  in  an  abstract  manner. 

Mr.  Sartor  remarked  that  the  method  of  focussing,  with  all 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  Professor  Zerfiel,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
subject,  was  unsound  in  principle  and  worthless  in  practice.  The 
reductio  ad  absurdum  argument  was  the  only  fitting  one  to  apply  to  the 
fallacy  of  Mr.  Theodosius,  and  he  begged  to  apply  it  accordingly.  It 
was  well  enough  to  say  that  the  back  focus  of  a  lens  varied  according  to 
the  distance  at  which  the  object  in  front  of  it  was  placed ;  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  true  that  equal  distances  in  front  of  the  camera  were  not 
represented  by  proportional,  equal  distances  behind  it.  If  the  lens 
of  twelve  inches  focus  referred  to  were  directed  to  an  object  at  twenty- 
four  inches  distance  its  focus  would  undoubtedly  be  lengthened  to 
twenty-four  inches  ;  but  if  the  camera  stand  were  wheeled  back  to  a 
distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  and  the  mechanism  suggested  for 
automatic  focussing  were  in  operation,  so  that  the  lens  should  be  only 
twelve  inches  in  focus  (that  being  the  focus  for  distant  objects),  what 
effect  would  be  obtained  by  wheeling  the  camera  thirty  or  forty  feet 
further  back  ?  Would  it  not  be  to  run  the  lens  close  up  against  the 
ground  glass  ?  He  concluded  by  saying  that  a  photographer  that  was  * 
incompetent  to  focus  sharply  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  with  a 
camera.  The  proposal  of  Mr.  Theodosius  was  equivalent  to  the  obtaining 
of  a  badly-acting  steam  engine  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  cork. 

Herr  Plenevoster  said  that  whether  the  method  suggested  were 
good  or  bad  it  was,  at  any  rate,  not  new,  having  been  used  many  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  phantasmagoria  lantern. 

M.  Cockerson  desired  to  make  a  few  remarks.  He  had  lately,  he 
said,  been  making  experiments  in  spirit  photography,  and  the  spirit  of 
a  deceased  eminent  writer  on  optics  had  prompted  him  to  become  the 
medium  for  the  following  observations : — The  variety  of  images  produced 
by  a  non-achromatic  lens,  as  spoken  of  by  the  writer  of  the  paper,  sug¬ 
gested  the  prevalence  of  an  evil  of  far  greater  magnitude.  Photo¬ 
graphers  still  persisted  in  using  large  lenses,  blindly  imagining  that 
truth  was  obtained  by  them,  whereas  the  real  fact  was  that  any  len3 
larger  than  the  pupil  of  the  human  eye  gave,  not  an  accurate  represen¬ 
tation  of  nature,  but  a  monstrosity.  There  were  ten  thousand  points  of 
sight  in  every  large  lens,  and  each  of  these  points  saw  the  sitter  in  a 
different  way  from  its  fellow  ;  the  picture,  therefore,  was  composed  of 
ten  thousand  over-lapping  images,  and  was  simply  incorrect.  It  had 
been  ascertained  that  when  a  photographic  lens  whose  aperture  waa 
three  inches  was  employed,  the  photographic  picture  was  a  combination 
of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  dissimilar  pictures  of  the  sitter,  the 
similar  parts  of  which  were  not  coincident,  or,  in  the  language  of  per¬ 
spective,  the  picture  was  a  combination  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pictures  of  the  sitter  taken  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  different  points 
of  sight.  If  such  were  the  pictures  formed  by  a  three-inch  lens,  what, 
he  inquired,  must  be  the  amount  of  anamorphism,  or  distortion  of  form, 
produced  by  those  lenses  of  very  large  diameter  on  the  possession  of 
which  some  photographers  at  the  present  day  prided  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Marchall  knew  something  about  very  large  as  well  as  very 
small  lenses,  and  he  contented  himself  with  giving  a  simple  denial  to 
the  allegations  of  the  previous  speaker. 

Professor  Hochschule  considered  that  the  proposal  to  substitute 
mirrors  or  specula  for  lenses  was  a  mistake.  It  was  all  well  enough  in 
the  telescope,  which  dealt  with  rays  that  were  direct,  or  nearly  so ; 
but  when  oblique  rays,  which  had  to  be  distributed  over  a  flat  area  of 
far  larger  dimensions  than  the  small  field  of  a  telescope,  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  method  was  sure  to  prove  a  failure.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
the  novel  thing  that  Mr.  Theodosius  imagined,  for  it  was  tried,  and  even 
patented,  about  the  time  when  the  daguerreotype  process  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country. 

After  a  few  observations  by  the  Chairman,  in  which  he  proposed  the 
thanks  of  the  section  for  the  paper,  other  business  was  proceeded 
with. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

The  St.  Louis  Convention. — Kruger’s  Method  op  Shortening 
Exposure. — Cooling  the  Gallery.— Prang’s  Chromos. 

I  have  read  with  the  highest  interest  the  numerous  interesting  reports 
of  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  and  I  must  confess  that  we  in  Europe  have 
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some  cause  to  be  envious  of  tbe  American  fraternity,  for  the  hope  of 
ever  bringing  together  a  similar  multitude  of  fellow-labourers  in  this 
country  must  be  considered  an  illusion. 

One  of  the  papers  read  before  your  meeting  has  already,  with  us, 
given  rise  to  discussion  and  experiments.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Kruger’s  (of 
New  York)  report  On  Shortening  the  Time  of  Exposure.  Although  the 
thing  appears  very  simple,  still  it  requires  some  practice  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes.  I  exposed  on  a  person  for  one  second,  and  held  the 
coloured  paper  for  six,  eight,  and  ten  seconds  in  front  of  the  object 
glass,  but  obtained  at  first  veiled  pictures.  Only  when  I  held  the  paper 
army  from  the  light  and  exposed  with  it  for  six  seconds  would  the  fog 
disappear.  In  order  to  see  if  this  method  actually  would  yield  more 
detail,  I  took  a  stereoscopic  camera  and  exposed  a  plate  with  both  lenses 
open,  and  re-exposed  with  coloured  paper  the  one  half  of  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  plate.  On  developing  this  plate  the  greater  richness  of  detail  of 
the  re-exposed  plate  became  evident ;  but  I  believe  that  this  secondary 
illumination  still  needs  material  improvements.  With  coloured  paper 
there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  depending  on  the  brightness  of  the 
weather,  the  position  in  which  the  paper  is  placed,  the  distance  from  the 
camera,  &c.  It  seems  to  me  preferable  to  use  lamplight  for  the 
secondary  illumination.  This  can  always  be  had  of  equal  intensity,  and 
the  plate  can  always  be  placed  at  the  same  distance,  which  would 
ensure  even  results.  Lamplight,  however,  will  require  minutes  of 
time  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  plate,  but  we  avoid  at  the  same 
time  the  danger  of  fogging.  Grasshoff,  who  unfortunately  was  lost  too 
soon  to  our  art,  employed  a  similar  method  during  the  dark  days  of 
winter.  He  exposed  the  plate  after  leaving  the  camera  to  the  light  of 
a  petroleum  lamp  ;  but,  as  a  precaution,  and  in  order  to  ensure  an  even 
distribution  of  light  over  the  whole  plate,  he  placed  between  the  lamp 
and  the  plate  a  piece  of  ground  glass.  Dr.  Zencker,  after  Becquerel, 
thinks  it  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  only  red  and  yellow  light  for 
the  secondary  illumination  ;  for  this  will  act  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
plate  only,  and  avoid  all  danger  of  fogging.  At  all  events,  this  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  behoves  all  photographers  to  test 
it  thoroughly.  I,  for  my  part,  believe  that  red  light  is  not  the  only 
light  which  exercises  an  influence. 

When  we  expose  a  plate  for  one  or  two  minutes  to  a  feeble  lamplight 
we  will  not  find  an  impression  on  the  plate  ;  but  if  we  expose  for  five 
minutes  we  will  find  a  delicate  veil  over  the  plate  when  we  develope  it. 
Let  us  now  suppose,  for  example,  that  five  light  units  are  requisite 
to  affect  the  plate  at  all ;  let  us  suppose  further,  that  a  portrait  plate 
has  been  exposed  for  a  short  time,  and  that  some  parts  of  it  have  been 
affected  by  £,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  units  of  the  light  intensity,  and  only 
those  parts  which  have  received  five  units  will  show  on  the  plate  when 
developed ;  when,  however,  the  plate,  after  exposure  receives  light 
equal  to  three  units,  then  we  have  to  add  the  light  units  to  the  under¬ 
exposed  parts,  and  we  would  have  2  +  3  =  5,  3  +  3  =  6,  4  +  3  =  7,  and  these 
parts  would  now  show  on  the  plate  after  development.  This  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  thing  is  theoretically  possible,  but  it  shows  also  that 
if  we  make  the  secondary  illumination  too  strong — stronger  than  five — 
then  all  the  parts  of  the  plate  will  be  in  a  condition  to  be  affected  by 
the  developer,  and  the  result  would  be  a  fog.  If  such  a  fog  would  not 
take  place  if  we  employed  red  light  only  remains  to  be  seen. 

Herr  Priimm  exhibited  recently  a  very  simple  and  handsome  apparatus, 
which  he  employs  for  keeping  his  gallery  cool.  With  us  m  Berlin, 
which  is  located  further  north  than  Quebec, 
the  heat  is  not  so  excessive  as  in  the  United 
States;  still,  in  the  galleries  exposed  to  the 
sun  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  to  100° 

Fahr. — a  temperature  which  is  not  very  well 
calculated  to  give  the  face  a  fresh  and  com¬ 
fortable  appearance.  Herr  Priimm  employs 
for  cooling  his  atelier  an  apparatus  which  is 
called  a  refrigerator.  An  india-rubber  bag, 

A,  supplied  with  valves,  is  placed  on  the 
floor,  and  by  stepping  on  it  with  the  foot  it 
acts  like  a  pair  of  bellows  and  forces  the  air 
into  bag  B.  From  B  the  air  passes  through 
the  india-rubber  tube  K,  and  passes  next  into 
the  glass  tube  C  ;  this  sucks  at  once  water 
from  the  vessel  W,  and  distributes  it  through 
the  point  C  as  a  fine  spray  through  the  room, 
and  by  evaporation  the  temperature  becomes 
at  once  lower.  Herr  Priimm  employs  this 
apparatus  not  only  for  cooling  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  he  moistens  with  it  also  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  camera,  and  he  states  that  since  its  employment  he  has 
not  been  troubled  with  drying  spots. 

The  influence  of  America  on  Germany  is  much  greater  than  most 
people  imagine.  I  felt  this  very  keenly  when  a  number  of  chromos,  by 
Mr.  Prang,  in  Boston,  were  exhibited  here.  We  manufacture  a  great 
many  chromos,  but  generally  of  a  medium  quality  and  at  low  prices. 
We  have  of  chromolithography  a  rather  low  opinion,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  inferior  branch  of  art ;  but  those  productions  of  Prang, 


particularly  the  Madonna  of  Murillo,  Admiral  Farragut,  Spanish  Boy, 
Odalisk,  Beethoven,  were  considered  impossibilities.  They  make  the 
impression  of  original  paintings.  In  Germany  it  is  considered  now  a 
sign  of  bad  taste  to  ornament  a  room  with  chromos,  but  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  decorate  my  walls  with  Prang’s  chromos. 

Dr.  Vogel. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  AUXILIARY 
EXPOSURES. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
communication  from  the  German  Photographic  Society,  respectfully  re¬ 
port  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  section  they  have  made  a  series 
of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  efficacy  of  an  auxiliary 
exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate,  whether  made  before  or  after  such  plate 
has  received  an  impression  from  the  object  to  be  photographed,  this  being 
regarded  as  the  fundamental  question  which  should  be  definitely  settled 
before  attempting  to  decide  on  the  relative  value  of  the  methods  alluded 
to  in  the  said  communication.  The  plan  pursued  in  this  investigation 
was  to  take  photographic  impressions — first,  by  one  exposure;  and  second, 
by  two  exposures — one  to  the  object  to  be  photographed,  and  the  other 
simply  to  the  action  of  weak  white  or  coloured  light,  either  transmitted  or 
reflected.  A  number  of  sensitive  plates  were  prepared  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  and  with  these  the  experiments  were  continued  through 
the  best  portion  of  two  days. 

The  first  experiments  in  the  double  exposure  were  made  by  using  re¬ 
flected  light  from  coloured  plane  surfaces.  A  preliminary  exposure  of 
the  sensitive  film  to  green  light  was  made  as  follows  : — A  piece  of  green 
cloth  was  held  within  eight  or  ten  inches  and  in  front  of  the  camera  lens ; 
after  a  few  seconds  this  light  was  shut  off,  and  the  plate  was  subsequently 
exposed  to  the  object  to  be  photographed.  In  the  same  manner  pre¬ 
liminary  exposures  were  made  to  light  reflected  from  cloth  and  paper  of 
other  colours  made  by  the  less  refrangible  rays,  and  of  neutral  tints. 
The  time  of  these  preliminary  exposures  varied  from  ten  to  thirty-five 
seconds,  and  that  of  the  direct  exposures  from  five  to  fifteen  seconds. 
It  was  found  that  the  best  effect  was  produced  by  a  preliminary 
exposure  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  seconds,  and  direct  exposure  of  about 
fifteen  seconds.  To  accomplish  equally  satisfactory  results  by  one  ex¬ 
posure  required  at  least  thirty  seconds,  thus  showing  that  the  time  of 
direct  exposure  could  be  shortened  to  about  one-half. 

The  auxiliary  exposure  was  then  made  subsequent  to  the  direct  expo¬ 
sure.  A  variety  of  colours  were  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
preliminary  exposure  and  with  the  same  general  result,  provided  the 
light  from  such  colours  was  of  such  strength  as  to  induce  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  actinic  action  in  the  same  time.  It  is  possible  that  the  subsequent 
auxiliary  exposure  may  be  preferable  to  the  preliminary,  or  vice  versd; 
this  is  a  nice  point,  which  can  only  be  definitely  determined  by  a  great 
number  of  experiments. 

Transmitted  light  was  then  used  for  the  auxiliary  exposure,  by  placing 
directly  in  front  of  the  tube  of  the  camera  differently-coloured  glasses  co¬ 
vered  with  waxed  paper  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  light,  also 
different  thicknesses  of  white  ground  glass,  also  white  tissue  and  waxed 
paper,  as  well  as  coloured  paper  made  translucent  by  means  of  oil.  The 
time  of  the  direct  exposure  and  of  the  auxiliary,  whether  before  or  after 
the  direct,  was  varied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  experiments  with 
reflected  light,  and  the  results  obtained  did  not  differ  essentially  from 
those  first  described. 

The  principal  point  made  more  apparent  by  these  experiments  is  that 
in  an  auxiliary  exposure,  whether  before  or  after  the  direct  exposure, 
and  whether  by  white  or  coloured  light,  the  slower  the  commencement 
and  continuance  of  actinic  action  the  better  and  more  satisfactory  will 
be  its  effect. 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments  the  prepared  coloured  glasses  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  communication  from  the  German  Photographic  Society 
were  employed,  as  requested  by  Mr.  Gaensli ;  and  the  pictures  obtained 
by  this  method  were  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  obtained  as 
already  described.  As  your  committee  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  slow  and  long- continued  actinic  action  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  yet,  as  there  must  be  a  certain  limit  to  this  time,  to  make  the 
process  practicable  in  the  business  of  photography  it  seems  important 
to  use  such  coloured  medium  for  the  transmission  of  light  as  will  effect 
the  desired  result  within  such  time  ;  and  these  glasses  enabled  your 
committee  to  reach  this  result  with  certainty,  and  with,  perhaps,  less 
trouble,  than  by  any  other  process  employed.  The  glasses  are  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Mr.  Charles  Gutzlaff,  of  Bahia,  who  claims  that  they  are 
constructed  so  as  to  develope  certain  action  which  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  harmonic  relations  of  those  waves  or  undulations  of  the  lumi¬ 
niferous  ether  which  excite  the  sensation  of  colour.  The  theory 
advanced  in  his  paper,  which  is  herewith  submitted  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  section,  is  certainly  ingenious  and  plausible  ;  and  if  the 
effects  claimed  to  be  produced  by  the  author  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  any  other  means  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  your 
committee  might  be  disposed  to  attach  more  weight  to  his  reasoning. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  has  induced  your  committee  to 
investigate,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  the  character  of  the  light 
transmitted  by  his  and  other  coloured  glasses.  For  this  purpose  ^ 
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camera  was  attached  to  the  eyepiece  end  of  a  spectroscope;  into  which 
direct  sunlight  was  thrown  continuously  by  means  of  a  heliostat.  On 
a  ground  glass  fitted  in  the  camera  was  marked  the  position  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  point 
of  greatest  actinic  effeet  obtained  by  differently-coloured  media.  The 
lines  were  marked,  for  they  could  not  be  photographed,  on  account  of 
the  great  width  of  the  slit  used  to  obtain  sufficient  light.  It  was  found, 
on  testing  the  glasses  prepared  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff ’s  method,  that  no  blue 
rays  were  transmitted ;  that  is  to  say,  no  rays  were  visible,  nor  was  any 
actinic  effect  produced  in  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  belonging  to 
these  rays.  Nevertheless,  on  exposing  a  sensitive ,  film  tti  the  light 
which  was  transmitted  there  was  a  decided  a’Ctihi'c  effect.  The  greatest 
intensity  of  this  action,  was  iii  the  green,  near  the  line  E.  Even  when 
the  light  was  sufficiently  strong  to  get  an  impression  from  the  extreme 
portion  of  the  visible  red,  the  impression  did  not  extend  in  the  other 
direction  beyond  the  line  F.  As  the  line  F  is  near  the  extremity  of  the 
blue  in  the  green,  this  experiment  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  light  which  is  non-actinic.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
blue  and  violet  rays  are  vastly  more  rapid  in  exciting  chemical  action, 
yet  by  a  prolonged  exposure  the  less  refrangible  rays  will  produce  a 
similar  result.  In  the  same  manner  glasses  transmitting  orange  colour, 
used  both  single  and  double,  have  ’in  their  spectra  a  very  perceptible 
amount  of  blue  light,  and  a  photographic  impression  of  these  spectra 
demonstrated  that  the  blue  light  was  the  first  to  manifest  actinic  action 
on  the  bromo-iodine  film.  A  singular  fact  was  also  elicited,  namely, 
that  the  light  transmitted  by  these  orange-coloured  glasses  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  quick  an  effect  on  paper  sensitised  with  chloride  of  silver  as 
that  by  the  Gutzlaff  glass,  which  transmitted  no  blue  light. 

Ft.  J.  Nswton, 
t).  C.  Chapman, 

Samuel  D.  Tillman. 

The  above  report,  together  with  the  following  article  by  Professor 
Gutzlaff,  to  which  reference  ia  made,  is  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  i-*- 

isPEdltflCATlON  OF  A  SURE  AND  VERY  EFFICACIOUS  METHOD  OF 
REDUCING  THE  EXPOSURE  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  PROCESS,  WITHOUT 
PREJUDICING  THE  QUALITIES  REQUIRED  IN  A  PERFECT  CLICHE. 

Amongst  the  several  desiderata  in  the  photographic  art  it  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  most  important  to  find  a  method  that  would  allow  to  shorten 
considerably  the  usual  duration  of  the  exposure  without  sacrificing  in 
any  way  the  perfection  of  the  result.  Thereby  one  of  the  principal 
difficulties  in  the  negative  process  would  be  removed,  and  it  appears  to 
be  quite  superfluous  to  call  the  attention  of  practical  photographers 
to  the  innumerable  advantages  resulting  from  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  remember  how  often  it  happens  that  photo¬ 
graphic  labour  is  frustrated  by  the  generally  necessary  length  of  ex¬ 
posure,  especially  in  the  cases  where  the  photographer  is  taking  the 
likenesses  of  babies,  or  groups  of  “troublesome  and  nervous  persons,” 
the  difficulties  being  sometimes  still  more  increased  by  gloomy  weather. 

Instantaneous  photography  also,  which  always  requires  exceptionally 
favourable  circumstances,  the  reproduction  of  dark  interiors — in  short, 
quite  every  branch  of  our  art — would  gain  immensely  by  an  efficacious 
method  for  diminishing  the  time  of  exposure. 

Indeed,  for  many  years  there  has  been  an  incessant  effort  made  to 
secure  “an  increased  sensibility”  of  the  film.  Innumerable,  sometimes 
very  complicated,  formulae  of  collodions  or  developers  have  been  re¬ 
commended,  successively  praised  and  rejected.  But  the  uselessness  of 
all  the  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  in  this  manner  is  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fact  that  the  most  renowned  of  our  colleagues  abandoned 
all  the  complicated  processes  and  returned  to  the  simplest  formulae, 
which  posssss  the  great  advantage  of  constancy  in  the  effect,  and  favour 
the  regulation  of  the  good  condition  of  the  chemicals  employed. 

Neither  is  anything  to  be  expected  from  new,  “  quick- working  lens 
combinations.”  The  opticians  working  for  our  department  have  already 
done  their  best  in  this  respect.  The  power  of  light  of  our  last  “por¬ 
trait  lenses”  cannot  be  heightened  without  prejudicing  the  extension 
and  other  optical  qualities  of  the  image.  There  remains,  therefore, 
only  one  remedy  for  abbreviation  of  the  exposure,  which  consists  in 
utilising  more  completely  than  has  been  done  hitherto  all  the  light  we 
can  dispose  of. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  co-operation  of  the  yellow  and  red  rays, 
generally  called  non-actinic,  which  are  contained  in  diffused  daylight. 
This  way  was  indicated  many  years  ago  by  the  French  savant, 
Edmond  Becquerel,  who  discovered  that  the  rays  of  the  red  side  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  although  they  had  no  appreciable  direct  action  on 
iodide  of  silver,  possessed,  nevertheless,  the  curious  peculiarity  to 
affect  this  substance  when  it  had  been  previously  exposed,  even  for  a 
short  time,  to  the  action  of  blue  light ;  that  is  to  say,  that  those 
non-actinic  rays  which  are  useless  for  direct  or  primitive  chemical 
influence  may  continue  in  a  certain  manner  the  work  commenced  by 
the  blue  beams. 

M.  Becquerel  called,  therefore,  the  violet  side  of  the  spectrum  “  rayons 
excitateurs,  ’  ’  and  the  yellow-red  side  ‘  ‘  rayons  continuateurs.  ”  Unhappily 
that  learned  man  made  no  further  investigations  on  this  subject,  and 


his  assertion  only  referred  to  the  daguerreotype  plates  then  in  use. 
Admitting,  therefore,  the  correctness  of  his  observation,  it  remained 
still  to  find  if  the  same  law  is  to  be  extended  to  the  sensitised  films  now 
generally  employed. 

The  discovery  of  M.  Becquerel,  however  incomplete  and  insufficiently 
demonstrated,  attracted,  notwithstanding,  the  attention  of  the  daguerreo- 
typists  of  those  times.  Some  of  them  perceived  the  important  technical 
consequences  of  that  theorem,  and  tried  to  improve  under-exposed 
daguerreotypes  by  a  subsequent  exposure  in  diffused  daylight  under 
yellow  and  red  glasses.  These  experiments  are  said  to  have  produced 
some  results. 

But  as  soon  as  the  bromides  were  introduced  in  the  Daguerre  process, 
furnishing  an  energetic  “  accelerating  agent,”  that  method  became 
almost  forgotten,  its  results  being  too  unsafe,  because  the  technical 
application  of  that  however  correct  principle  was  very  imperfect.  The 
whole  subject  remained  only  mentioned  in  some  treatises  on  physics. 
In  our  days  the  same  matter  has  again  attracted  general  attention,  and 
it  seems  to  be  a  settled  question  that  M.  Becquerel’s  theorem  relates 
equally  to  other  photo-sensitive  substances,  viz.,  chloride  of  silver  and 
the  now  used  collodio-film  with  iodo-bromide  of  silver. 

New  experiments  were  tried,  chiefly  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
intention  of  practical  exploration  of  that  scientific  fact.  Indeed,  several 
methods  have  been  indicated  to  employ  the  “co-operative”  or  “con¬ 
tinuing”  properties  of  red  light  for  strengthening  the  invisible,  some¬ 
times  too  Weak,  chemical  action  of  the  optical  image  in  the  camera. 

All  these  proceedings,  however,  though  based  upon  a  doubtless  cor¬ 
rect  principle,  did  not  show  any  progress  relatively  to  the  best  manner 
of  technical  employment. 

The  employers  of  yellow  or  red  glasses,  or  any  other  transparent  siib- 
stance  of  these  coloiirS,  oniitted  generally  to  examine  the  spectral  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  mentioned  mediums  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  They 
did  not,  therefore,  observe  that  not  one  of  them  excludes  completely  all 
actinic  rays  from  the  sensitised  plate,  and  on  this  account  results  the 
impossibility  to  apply  a  somewhat  strong  subsequent  “  Oclair age”  with¬ 
out  general  fogging  of  the  plate.  But  only  when  the  yellow-red  beams 
have  a  certain  intensity  they  are  enabled  to  induce  a  continued  action  of 
practical  efficacy. 

Indeed,  none  of  the  several  methods  to  apply  the  co-operation  of  the 
non-actinic  rays  has  been  generally  adopted.  We  dare  even  say  that 
the  gained  results  proved  to  be  of  such  an  uncertainty  that  the  very 
fundamental  theorem  of  M.  Ed.  Becquerel  was  again  put  in  question 
from  many  sides.— Photographische  Mittheilungen,  1870,  Nos.  81  and  82, 
sessions  of  11th  November  and  12th  December. 

As  the  author  was  convinced  by  certain  theoretical  opinions  of  the 
correctness  of  M.  Becquerel’ s  assertion,  he  resolved  to  undertake  a  care¬ 
ful  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  asseverating  that  theorem  in  a 
decided  manner  by  exact  experiments,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  out  a 
more  rational  method  of  technical  application. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  there  shall  only  follow  the  description  of  the 
principal  experiments,  and  the  explanation  of  certain  laws  deduced 
from  the  same,  which  gives  us  the  rules  that  have  to  be  observed  in  the 
practical  methods  specified  afterwards. 

First,  I  applied  the  fundamental  experiment  of  M.  Becquerel  on  the 
now  usually  sensitised  iodo-bromide  of  silver.  Several  very  shortly- 
exposed  negatives  were  submitted  to  the  subsequent  action  of  diffused 
daylight  transmitted  by  yellow  or  red  glasses  of  different  kinds  to  be 
had  in  commerce,  and  then  developed  in  the  usual  manner.  On  each 
plate  (stereoscopic  plates)  there  were  two  identical  images  of  the  same 
object,  taken  with  exactly  equal  exposures.  During  the  following 
exposure  under  the  coloured  glass  one  side  of  the  plate  remained 
covered  with  an  opaque  screen,  so  as  to  allow  a  more  exact  observation 
of  any  difference  between  both  sides  after  the  development.  Almost 
all  kinds  of  glasses  which  I  investigated  produced,  when  I  tried  them 
singly,  such  a  complete  fogging  of  the  uncovered  side  of  the  plate  that 
it  was  impossible  to  state  if  any  details  in  the  shadows  had  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  appeared  on  the  after-exposed  image  than  on  that  protected  by 
the  opaque  screen. 

An  exposure  of  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  to  the  diffused  light,  under 
the  different  kinds  of  yellow  glass,  was  sufficient  to  fog  extensively 
the  afterwards  developed  plate.  There  was  only  one  kind  of 
dark-red  glass  (coloured  on  both  sides  by  means  of  protoxide  of 
copper)  which  allowed  a  subsequent  exposure  of  about  five  to  ten 
seconds  without  producing  fogging,  and  in  this  case  the  after-exposed 
side  of  the  plate  showed,  though  very  feebly,  a  nevertheless  perfectly 
distinct  improvement  respecting  the  quantity  of  details  in  the  shadows, 
which  appeared  on  the  after-exposed  side  when  compared  to  the  pro¬ 
tected  half  of  the  plate. 

The  attempt,  however,  to  render  this  effect  more  sensible  by  prolonging 
the  after-exposure  was  unsuccessful,  because  in.  this  case  the  mentioned 
l'ed  glass  also  produced  fogging.  In  the  other  way,  when  I  combined  a 
certain  kind  of  yellow  glass  (I  think,  coloured  with  uranium),  with  the 
said  red  one,  such  a  double  plate  proved  to  be  completely  non-actinic; 
but,  unhappily,  at  the  same  time,  the  transmitted  combined  light  was 
itself  too  weakened  to  produce  any  “  continuing”  action,  even  when  the 
duration  of  the  subsequent  exposure  was  immoderately  increased. 

An  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine  and  some  more  liquids,  coloured 
with  red  or  yellow  organic  pigments,  gave  analogical  results  like  the 
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aforesaid  glasses.  These  liquids  were  contained  in  cases  shut  by  parallel 
mirror  glasses  on  the  opposed  sides,  with  ah  interior  distance  of  oUe 
centimetre. 

I  now,  firstly,  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  a  spectroscope  which  rays  of 
the  solar  spectrum  the  different  kinds  of  coloured  mediums  respectively 
transmitted  and  which  they  absorbed.  Then,  the  second  and  chief 
question  was  to  know  to  which  determined  systems  of  rays  the  continu¬ 
ing  action  (constituted  in  certain  cases)  has  to  be  ascribed. 

M.  Becquerel,  and  after  him  M.  Moser,  assert,  in  a  rather  general 
nianner,  that  yellow  or  fed  light  is  apt  to  continue  the  commenced 
action  of  blue  light. 

In  consequence  of  his  numerous  experiments  the  author  of  this 
article  was  so  happy  as  to  discover  a  more  definite  relation  between  that 
primitive  (commencing)  and  secondary  (continuing)  action.  His  con¬ 
clusion  is  the  following  : — 

The  chemical  action  on  any  photo-sensitive  substance  by  any  actinic 
rays  of  a  determined  length  of  waves  can  be  continued  by  that  less  re¬ 
frangible  (even  when  in  itself  anactinic)  ray  whose  length  shows  to  that 
of  the  preceding  ray  the  exact  arithmetical  proportion  of  three  to  two 
(3:2). 

The  theoretical  explanation  of  this  law,  deduced  from  series  of  special 
experiments,  is  based,  like  Dr.  Zenker’s  hypothesis,  on  the  nature  of 
polychromatic  photography,  on  the  very  probable  supposition  of  inter¬ 
ferences  in  the  interior  of  the  sensitive  film  between  the  coming  rays 
and  those  which  are  reflected  by  the  back  of  that  film.  The  author 
intends  to  publish  separately,  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  his  views  on 
this  subject. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  monochromatic  blue  ray  from  the 
part  of  the  spectrum  near  the  dark  line  G-  (indigo-blue)  has  acted  for  a 
short  time  on  sensitised  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver. 

The  undulations  of  this  ray  have  a  length  (according  to  Fraunhofer) 
G  =  0,0004296  mm. 

Now,  0,0004296  mm.  x  3-2=0,0006444  mm. — a  number  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  orange  region  between  C  and  D.  Indeed  these  latter 

waves  have  their  respective  lengths,  |  Q  =  o' 0006559 

As  is  known,  the  maximum  of  direct  photo-chemic  energy  on  iodide 
of  silver  belongs  to  the  spectral  zone,-  near  the  dark  line  G  (indigo-blue), 
therefore  the  maximum  of  secondary  (or  continuing)  action  will  fall 
in  the  region  between  C  and  D  (orange),  which  is  plainly  confirmed  by 
the  experiment. 

But  the  photographic  action  is  not  to  be  performed  by  means  of  the 
indigo-blue  light.  We  have  also  to  consider  the  whole  spectral  zone, 
which  possesses  actinical  properties.  This  zone  extends  itself  from 
about  the  line  F  (light-blue),  in  case  the  bromides  are  contained  in  the 
film,  on  one  side,  to  the  group  of  lines  H-H',  corresponding  to  the  last 
visible  violet  rays.  The  ultra-violet  rays  are  not  to  be  taken  in  con¬ 
sideration,  because  their  nearly  complete  absorption  by  our  lenses 
renders  them  useless  for  ordinary  photographic  practice. 

The  undulatory  length  of  their  rays  are  corresO  F  to  0,0004856  mm., 

ponding  near . f  H  to  0,0003963  ,, 

consequently  if  we  apply  the  above-mentioned  principle,  the  whole  zone 
of  secondary  action  (on  iodide  of  silver)  will  extend  itself  from 
3-2  x  0, 0004856  =  0, 0007284  mm. , 

3-2x  0,0003963  =  0,0005944  „ 

0,0007284  mm.  corresponding  to  the  most  extreme  red,  nearly  about  the 
line  A,  0,0005944  mm.  corresponding  nearly  with  the  well-known 
(sodium  line)  line  D. 

Now,  we  have  determined  that  group  of  coloured  rays  which,  though 
it  in  no  way  affects  our  sensitive  preparations  directly,  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree  the  remarkable  peculiarity  to  act  in  a  secondary  (con¬ 
tinuing)  manner  only  on  those  parts  of  the  latent  image  where  a  primi¬ 
tive  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  previous  exposure.  This  continuing 
action  is  increasing  to  a  certain  maximum,  with  the  prolongation  of  the 
subsequent  exposure,  proceeding  always  quite  proportionally  to  the 
different  intensity  of  the  primary  action  produced  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  optical  image. 

The  problem  to  get  coloured  mediums  especially  fitted  for  such  arti¬ 
ficial  maturing  of  too  weak  a  latent  image  consists,  therefore,  in  the 
preparation  of  transparent  mediums  which  exclude  completely  all  the 
direct  actinic  rays  (the  whole  violet  side  till  the  line  F,  and  even  for 
more  security  till  E,  green),  and  transmits  at  the  same  time  the  rays 
from  D  to  the  extremest  red  as  unwealcened  as  possible. 

A  yellow-red  substance  that  would  only  answer  to  the  first  condition — 
that  is,  to  be  completely  “opaque  ”  for  all  actinic  rays,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  absorbs  a  considerable  portion  of  the  yellow-red  beams — 
would  not  be  suited  for  our  purpose,  because  in  this  case  the  duration 
of  the  subsequent  exposure  would  be  immoderately  increased  to  obtain 
a  notable  effect. 

Therefore  the  yellow-red  glasses  that  are  to  be  met  in  commerce  are 
not  at  all  adapted,  notwithstanding  their  facility  for  employment.  As 
we  have  seen,  they  transmit  when  applied  singly  too  many  actinic  rays 
(the  negatives  fog),  and  combined  in  such  a  manner  to  avoid  this  defect 
they  enfeeble  the  desired  yellow  light  too  considerably. 

But  even  if,  as  it  has  been  pretended,  there  were  to  be  met  perchance 
one  or  the  other  sufficiently  “  non-aetinic”  kind  of  orange  glass,  it 
would  be  nevertheless  very  ^difficult  to  manufacture  constantly  the  * 
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wanted  article  in  the  required  quality,  the  nuance  of  coloured  glasses 
depending  on  many  circumstances  quite  impossible  to  regulate. 

The  solutions  of  carmine,  ooohineal,  and  some  more  substances 
employed  for  the  same  end,  transmit  equally  too  great  a  portion  of  blue 
or  violet  light  to  be  employed  without  danger  of  producing  fogged 
images. 

Only  the  mentioned  researches  by  means  of  the  spectroscope 
rendered  it  possible  to  put  aside  all  empiric  trials,  and  to  encounter  in 
a  more  rational  way  perfectly  appropriated  mediums  which  would, 
quite  in  opposition  to  those  already  proposed  substances,  allow  to  apply 
the  transmitted  red  and  yellow  light  in  the  desirable  strength  without 
any  danger  of  producing  fogging. 

The  chief  and  hitherto  unknown  advantages  of  the  invention  after¬ 
wards  to  be  specified  consists,  therefore,  in  the  scientific  establishment 
of  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  such  cases,  and  the  therefrom- 
resulted  discovery  and  application  of  very  well-fitted  coloured  mediums 
of  facile  manufacturing  and  of  easy  manipulation,  for  which  invention 
the  author  requires  the  patent  right. 

I  now  intend  to  describe  the  special  method  for  the  preparation  and 
application  which  proved  to  be  the  best  by  careful  experiments. 

First  of  all  let  it  be  observed  that  it  will  remain  always  impossible  to 
exclude  by  any  coloured  medium  certain  spectral  regions  absolutely, 
allowing  at  the  same  time  other  determined  rays  to  pass  through 
totally  unweakened. 

The  preceding  researches,  however,  will  enable  us  to  determine  the 
to  be  observed  limits  toward  both  sides  in  every  practical  application 
according  to  our  special  purpose. 

Amongst  the  coloured  liquids  the  solution  of  several  soluble  bi¬ 
chromates  are  those  which  answer  most  completely  both  proposed 
conditions. 

As  the  bromides  usually  contained  in  our  collodions  render  this 
somewhat  sensible  for  green,  it  results  that  the  said  solution  is 
not  absolutely  non-actinic,  if  the  after-exposure  would  be  very  much 
prolonged  (beyond  one  minute  in  intensive  diffused  light),  or  if  there 
would  be  applied  direct  sunbeams.  In  any  case  it  is  allowed  to  expose 
under  that  medium  thirty  to  fifty  seconds  in  the  diffused  daylight  with¬ 
out  causing  the  slightest  veiling,  and  that  duration  is  always  sufficient 
for  producing  an  excellent  effect. 

The  author  has  a  long  time  practically  used  flat  glass  cases  with  such 
solutions,  and  got  by  that  means  surprising  results. 

He  was  enabled  to  take  quite  instantaneously  likenesses  of  trouble¬ 
some  children,  groups,  &c.,  within  his  glass  gallery,  even  during  the 
tropical  rainy  season,  with  excellent  success. 

But  the  inconvenience  in  manipulation,  the  limited  practicableness 
of  liquid  mediums,  and,  more,  the  difficulty  of  cementing  the  required 
flat  glass-cases  in  a  durable  manner,  made  it  desirable  to  find  solid 
coloured  plates  possessing  the  same  optical  qualities. 

I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  single  pigment  that,  when  employed 
alone,  gave  results  comparable  with  those  of  the  bichromate  solution. 
I  discovered,  however,  several  combinations  of  solid  pigments  which 
surpassed  even  the  efficacy  of  that  liquid  medium. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD. 

The  editor  of  the  Mittlieilungen,  referring  to  an  article  in  our  Journal 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  questions  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  the 
small  holes  in  the  yellow  paper  with  which  the  window  is  curtained. 
Mr.  Sutton,  it  will  be  remembered,  stated  that  he  had  covered  a 
window  having  a  northern  aspect  with  perforated  yellow  paper  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  calico.  It  is  argued  that  the  perforations  must  needs  admit 
actinic  light,  and  that  hence  they  are  detrimental.  Why  not  make  one 
big  hole  at  once  ?  If  the  eye  cannot  perceive  them  the  sensitive  film  is 
sure  to  be  affected  by  the  holes.  It  can  make  no  difference  to  it  i 
whether  a  certain  quantity  of  light  is  admitted  through  one  or  many 
apertures. 

Speaking  of  light  reminds  us  of  the  recent  researches  by  M.  Sekulic, 
who,  in  the  Annalen  for  1872,  speaks  of  the  ultra-violet  rays — a  subject  I 
which  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  photographers.  He  says  I 
that  in  trying  to  sharply  define  the  limit  of  the  visible  portion  of  the 
spectrum  on  the  H  side  he  used  a  spectroscope  with  two  flint-glass 
prisms — a  colimator  and  telescope— and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  | 
Once  during  his  experiments  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  five  lines  of 
the  group,  although  not  distinctly  marked.  It  encouraged  him,  how-  ' 
ever,  in  following  out  the  new  track.  He  ultimately  found  that  the 
visibility  of  these  lines  and  the  light  connected  therewith  depended  on 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or,  rather,  on  the  direct  image  of  the  sun. 

In  pointing  the  colimator  tube  with  the  lens,  so  as  to  get  the  sun 
directly  into  the  focus  of  the  ellipse,  and  hence  into  the  refracting  sur¬ 
face  of  the  prism,  he  could  distinguish  the  light  and  the  dark  lines  as 
far  as  the  N  group.  The  neighbouring  M  group  was  so  distinct  that 
even  on  the  third  large  line  the  telescope  could  be  adjusted  with  the 
utmost  accuracy.  The  N  group  itself  was  not  quite  so  clear,  the  light 
line  only  being  visible.  It  was,  of  course,  not  difficult  to  observe 
exactly  the  colour  of  the  light,  and  that  is  of  some  interest.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  light  or  sky  blue,  but  approaching  a  grey,  so  that  it 
might  not  inappropriately  be  termed  a  silver-grey  without  a  trace  of 
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red.  It  was  important  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  traces  of 
red,  and  hence  the  experimenter  used  blue  and  violet  glasses,  arguing 
that  any  perceptible  changes  in  the  colour  would  lead  him  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  red  in  the  violet.  In  using  the  blue  glass 
the  telescope  filled  with  a  light  blue  haze,  not  unlike  the  fluorescent 
light  of  quinine.  This  haze  is  visible  without  a  glass,  but  not  as  in¬ 
tense  as  when  the  glass  is  interposed.  In  the  background  the  dark 
lines  appear  as  if  marked  on  a  silver  band.  In  using  the  violet  glass 
the  haze  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  silver-grey  band  with  all  its  lines 
appeared  still  more  perfect  on  the  dark  field  of  the  telescope.  In  com¬ 
paring  these  results  with  the  photographs  by  Muller,  the  lines  were 
found  to  be  identical  with  what  that  author  produced,  and  M.  Sekulic 
is  surprised  at  the  exactitude  with  which  those  illustrations  have  been 
produced  from  the  use  of  a  combination  of  photographs. 

Another  scientific  note  is  found  in  the  Zeitschrift.  M.  L.  Erkmann 
says  that  if  thin  layers  of  vegetable  substances  are  left  over  night  in  a 
solution  of  aniline  red  they  are  thoroughly  coloured  in  the  morning. 
But  if  these  preparations  are  washed  in  several  waters,  the  non-nitro- 
genous  substances  let  go  the  aniline  red  while  the  nitrogenous  substances 
retain  it.  The  aniline '  solution  must  not  be  too  concentrated  so  that 
the  image  viewed  under  the  microscope  shows  fine  gradations  and  not 
an  equal  diffusion  of  the  pigment.  This  point  is  of  some  importance  in 
photographing  specimens  for  the  study  of  microscopic  photography. 
The  picture  shows  a  more  decided  contrast.  The  red  rays  act  but  feebly 
on  the  iodide  of  silver,  and  hence  a  positive  photograph  will  have  all 
nitrogenous  substances  darker,  and  all  non-nitrogeneous  substances 
lighter,  which  must  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  picture. 
A  solution  of  iodine  and  nitrate  of  mercury  have  been  tried,  but  are 
not  as  effective  as  the  above-described  method. 

M.  Hermann  Krone  has  an  article  in  Helios  on  the  protraction  of 
exposure  by  a  dark  background.  He  says  that  in  Taylor’s  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac  his  own  experience  has  been  corroborated,  inasmuch 
!  as  dark  backgrounds  are  calculated  to  add  to  the  time  necessary  for 
exposure.  The  communication  of  empiric  experiences  incites  specula¬ 
tion,  which  again  leads  to  the  explanation  of  facts ;  and  it  is  in  this 
manner  that  photography  cleared  its  road  to  scientific  eminence.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle  he  now  endeavours  to  find  the  cause  for 
the  said  experience.  Apparently  any  object  illuminated  by  a  certain 
amount  of  light — all  other  circumstances  being  equal — ought  to  require 
exactly  the  same  time  for  illumination,  whether  photographed  on  a 
light  or  dark  ground.  The  object  itself  ought  to  show  equal  propor¬ 
tions  of  light,  the  backgrounds  alone  differing.  This,  indeed,  would  be 
the  case,  and  no  other,  if  the  air  between  the  object  and  the  entire 
space  of  the  study  in  front  of  it  were  absolutely  transparent — if,  in 
other  words,  the  air  did  not  act  as  a  medium  for  the  absorption  and  re¬ 
flection  of  light.  It  is  clear  that  the  more  transparent  the  air  the  less 
will  be  the  difference  observable  in  the  one  and  the  other  case.  What 
is  the  amount  of  this  difference  numerically  expressed  ?  The  learned 
observer  in  Taylor’s  Photographic  Almanac  puts  it  down  as  1 :  6.  M. 
Krone  finds  its  maximum  to  be  1 :  3 ;  but  he  adds,  in  reference  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  statement,  that  in  London,  especially  during  foggy  winter  weather, 
the  difference  must  be  considerably  increased  in  comparison  with  the 
clear  mountain  air  of  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees.  Indeed,  it  must  at  all  times 
vary  with  the  place,  season,  and  the  relative  hygroscopic  condition  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  less  transparent  the  air  the  stronger  reflects  each 
particle  of  it  the  mass  of  light  reflected  from  the  background  upon  the 
object  in  front  of  it.  There  is  a  larger  quantity  of  diffused  daylight 
between  the  object  and  the  camera  the  more  opaque  the  air  becomes 
and  the  lighter  that  part  of  the  study  is  which  is  in  front  of  the 
camera ;  in  this  the  background  is  included.  In  accordance  with  these 
conditions  the  exposure  has  to  be  regulated-— a  diminished  exposure 
inclining  to  fogging.  From  these  considerations  it  then  appears  correct 
to  use  a  dark  background  in  all  cases  of  reproduction  where  clear 
shadows,  deep  darkness  of  lines,  curves,  &c. ,  are  desired.  In  all  such 
cases,  however,  where  the  exposure  must  be  brief— such  as  in  the 
cases  of  taking  of  children,  &c. — the  background  ought  to  be  large  and 
bright. 

M.  Krone  further  mentions  how,  with  a  blue  cloudless  sky,  sunlight, 
and  a  somewhat  turbid  atmosphere,  the  deep  shadows  of  a  landscape 
are  affected  by  atmospheric  reflection.  In  such  cases  the  exposure 
must  be  shortened,  while  in  a  clear,  transparent  mountain  air  these 
shadows  are  so  deeply  marked  that  the  exposure  must  be  lengthened  so 
as  to  avoid  the  production  of  hard  pictures.  A  valley  landscape  taken 
from  above  acts  rapidly,  although  both  in  the  valley  and  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  the  clear,  transparent  air  delays  the  effect  of  the  light. 
The  reason  is  that  an  increased  reflection  is  produced  by  the  interme¬ 
diate  masses  of  air  and  moisture. 


HOW  TO  DESPATCH  WORK. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.  ] 

During  the  three  years  I  have  averaged  a  good  business,  and,  having 
ho  assistant,  not  even  to  sweep  out  my  gallery  or  bring  water,  you 


know  my  duties  have  been  very  severe,  and  required  a  close  economy  of 
time  and  labour  to  get  through,  but  I  think  I  have  reduced  it  to  its 
minimum. 

Besides  my  regular  gallery  work,  I  have  managed  to  make  some  sixty 
or  seventy  very  good  stereo,  negatives,  which  yield  me  a  steady  income, 
having  sold  3,000  views  in  the  past  three  years  at  four  dollars  per 
dozen.  My  routine  is  as  follows  : — I  get  to  my  gallery  quite  early,  and 
first  thing  silver  my  paper  and  sweep  out ;  then  varnish  my  negatives 
(if  it  was  not  done  the  evening  previous),  and  by  this  time  my  cus¬ 
tomers  begin  to  get  in.  Now,  by  continued  advertisement  and  repeated 
suggestions,  I  have  persuaded  my  customers  to  come  in  the  morning, 
from  eight  to  two  o’clock.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  and  you  will  find 
the  public  will  readily  yield,  for  they  all  want  good  pictures,  and  when 
they  ask  me — “What  is  the  best  time  to  come?”  I  tell  them  from 
eight  to  two  ;  that  my  light  works  best  at  that  time,  and  they  will  get 
better  pictures  in  the  morning  than  after  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the 
day ;  that  a  colt  or  lamb  is  more  frolicsome,  and  birds  sing  merrier,  and 
all  nature  looks  more  gay  and  cheerful,  and  man  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Now  I  am  rarely  troubled  after  two  o’clock,  except  by  a 
straggler.  This  gives  me  the  evening  to  print,  and  as  I  print  every 
other  day  (if  possible),  and  print  in  the  sun,  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  my  work  all  printed. 

I  then  cut  out,  wash,  tone,  and  fix ;  then  wash  my  prints  through 
several  changes  of  water,  and  let  them  remain  in  water  until  I  go  home 
at  night.  I  then  take  a  newspaper,  once  doubled,  and  lay  my  prints  on 
one  half  of  it,  the  faces  all  the  same  way,  and  in  a  pile  as  large  as  my 
largest  print,  usually  8  x  10,  and,  having  put  them  all  on  the  paper,  I  lay 
the  other  half  over  them  and  take  them  home.  They  are  thus  kept  per¬ 
fectly  damp,  and  get  a  thorough  draining.  It  is  about  half-a-mile  to  my 
house.  I  have  at  home  a  wooden  tank  made,  about  two  feet  square 
and  six  inches  deep,  and  varnished  inside  with  shellac.  It  has  been  in 
use  for  three  years,  and  is  a3  good  as  new.  The  top  is  wider  than  the 
bottom  ;  it  sets  between  four  legs  on  cross-pieces,  so  that  the  legs  come 
up  two  inches  on  the  sides,  and  the  tank  can  thus  be  easily  taken  off  to 
work.  It  also  has  a  faucet  to  draw  off  the  water.  In  this  I  wash  my 
prints  for  several  hours,  and  let  them  lie  in  water  all  night.  In  the 
morning  I  take  them  out  before  breakfast,  and  lay  them  on  paper,  face 
up,  to  dry.  I  have  a  framework  of  “  slats,”  about  as  large  as  our  City 
paper,  and  I  lean  this  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  thus  allowing 
the  prints  to  drain.  When  about  half  dry  I  turn  them  face  down  on 
dry  paper,  and  they  are  soon  ready  for  mounting.  “  Prints  stick  best  if 
mounted  nearly  dry,  but  must  still  be  damp."  I  then  mount  them,  and 
get  to  my  gallery  a  little  later  than  usual,  and  have  this  day  to  dry, 
roll,  frame,  &c.  I  thus  keep  my  work  well  up,  delivered  promptly, 
and  no  part  of  it  is  slighted. 

For  several  years  it  troubled  me  a  great]  deal  to  manage  my  stereo, 
printing  and  mounting.  As  it  is  unsafe  to  cut  them  apart  before  wash¬ 
ing,  &c.,  and  they  cannot  be  cut  when  damp,  hence  I  would  have  to  let 
them  dry,  that  at  some  leisure  or  rainy  day  I  would  cut  out  a  lot  of 
them,  and  damp  and  mount  them.  Now  this  drying  and  redamping 
prints  certainly  injures  the  surface,  and  is  troublesome.  I  finally  hit 
upon  a  plan  that  I  find  very  handy.  I  have  a  glass  form  cut  six  inches 
long  and  three  inches  wide.  This  must  be  carefully  squared,  and 
across  the  centre  I  make  a  diamond  scratch:—  |  |  |  Now  I  silver 

each  day  several  more  sheets  of  paper  than  I  need,  and  if  negatives 
come  in  in  time  I  can  print  it  up,  and  if  not  I  print  it  on  most- 
needed  stereo,  negatives.  (My  lenses  are  just  three  inches  apart.) 
When  I  cut  out  my  day’s  printing  I  lay  my  glass  form  over  the  stereo, 
print,  the  centre  diamond  scratch  covering  exactly  the  dividing-line  of 
the  prints,  and  trim  all  around  it.  If  your  camera  was  levelled  when 
the  negative  was  made  this  cuts  them  out  just  right.  I  then  wash  and 
tone  with  balance  of  wash— sometimes  only  two  or  three  pictures,  at 
others  a  dozen  or  two.  In  the  morning,  when  I  mount,  I  take  these 
stereo,  prints  and  cut  them  apart  with  the  scissors  while  wet,  and  lay 
the  right-hand  print  face  down,  and  the  left-hand  print  on  top  of  it,  also 
face  down,  and  so  on  until  all  are  cut  and  piled.  I  then  paste  the  back 
of  first,  and  put  it  on  the  right-hand  end  of  my  mount,  and  the  second 
on  the  left  hand,  and  the  prints  are  reversed  almost  without  thought. 
Printed  along  a  few  at  a  time  serves  to  save  paper  that  would  be  other¬ 
wise  wasted,  and  gives  little  or  no  extra  trouble,  and  yielding  a  good  in¬ 
come,  besides  being  an  excellent  advertisement.  H.  B.  Hillyer. 


fptelings  of  Sflfkties. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Sept.  24th  .... 
„  26th  .... 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo.  Asso. 
Oldham  Photographic  Society. 

Free  Public  Library  and  Museum 
Hare  and  Hounds  Inn. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  after  the  summer  vacation  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  12th  instant, — the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M. A., 
President,  in  the  chair. 
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The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed,  and 
Messrs.  Joseph  Mercer  and  Jno.  Brier,  Jun.,  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  meeting  was  not  well  attended  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
many  members  from  home,  but  was  very  social  in  character. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  private  business  a  conversation  followed 
on  dry  plates,  having  special  reference  to  bromide  emulsions. 

Mr.  Atherton  said  he  had  an  emulsion  plate  that  was  exposed  under 
rather  trying  circumstances.  The  subject  included  a  white  cottage  and 
very  dark  foliage  ;  the  exposure  took  place  about  six  o’clock  at  night, 
and  was  limited  to  twenty-five  seconds  for  the  purpose  of  experiment. 
He  had  not  brought  the  negative  with  him,  but  he  could  assure  the 
members  that  it  was  a  very  satisfactory  specimen,  and  far  exceeded  his 
expectations  of  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Warburton  had  supplied  himself  with  some  plates,  but  had  only 
exposed  one,  because  he  found  the  films  had  been  damaged  through  being 
packed  too  closely  together.  In  other  respects  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  the  one  negative  he  had  obtained. 

The  President  wished  to  state  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  in  which  he  (the  Colonel)  said  he  had  just 
developed  some  plates  he  had  exposed  at  Worsley  three  months  since, 
and  they  were  as  perfect  as  the  plate  he  had  developed  at  the  May 
meeting  of  that  Society. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


ComspuniRiue. 

— ♦ — 

Blurring  by  Internal  Radiation. — The  Round-Front  Camera 
for  Different  Lenses. — Flare.— M.  Chardon’s  Bromide  Pro¬ 
cess. — Bisulphide  of  Carbon  Lamp. — Over-Washing  of  Prints. — 
Glycerine  in  the  Printing  Bath. 

Let  us  once  more  return  to  the  subject  of  blurring.  It  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one  to  understand,  because  the  bromide  of  silver  process,  both 
with  the  bath  and  the  emulsion,  gives  a  white  film  which  blurs 
“awfully,”  and  much  more  so  than  the  yellow  bromo-iodised  films  of 
other  processes,  wet  and  dry.  Why  is  this  ?  and  how  can  we  prevent  it? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  has  written  a  paper  on  this  subject  (see  page  409) 
which  has  interested  me  greatly,  as  do  all  communications  from  his  pen  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  he  takes  the  right  view  of  the  matter,  or  that  any 
of  the  remedies  which  he  suggests  would  prove  efficacious. 

Grinding  the  back  surface  of  the  plate,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
polishing  the  front  surface  only,  would  merely  tend  to  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  blurring  by  reflection,  leaving  the  strong  local  blurring 
produced  by  internal  radiation  unaffected. 

Thickening  the  film  would  be  attended  by  great  practical  objections, 
and  would  only  reduce  the  amount  of  blurring  by  reflection  without 
curing  the  main  evil,  viz.,  blurring  by  internal  radiation. 

Colouring  the  substratum  of  the  film  yellow  or  red  would  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  blurring  by  internal  radiation. 

Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  me  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  bromide  of 
silver  film  must  be  regarded,  optically,  as  if  it  were  Ja  sheet  of  thin 
white  paper  laid  upon  the  glass  plate.  The  rays  from  the  lens  do  not 
pass  straight  through  it,  and  then  suffer  reflection  at  the  back  of  the 
plate,  and  thus  produce  blurring ;  for,  if  they  did,  blurring  would 
always  take  place  from,  and  never  towards  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
which  is  contrary  to  fact.  The  film  must  be  regarded  as  first  absorbing 
the  light  of  the  image,  and  then  radiating  it  again  in  all  directions  ; 
just  as  the  sheet  of  white  paper  upon  which  I  am  now  writing  first 
absorbs  the  light  from  the  window  and  then  radiates  it  again  in  all 
directions  within  the  room,  so  that  a  person  situated  anywhere  in  the 
room  could  see  it.  This  being  the  case,  every  bright  point  in  the  illu¬ 
minated  part  of  the  image  sends  off  rays  in  all  directions  within  the 
film,  and  these  produce  blurring  by  internal  radiation ;  this  accounts 
for  blurring  in  a  daguerreotype,  which  cannot  be  explained  on  the 
reflection  theory.  None  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  snggested  remedies  would- 
be  of  any  avail  against  this  kind  of  blurring. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  figure  in  my  letter  at  page  428  : — 


The  distance  A  C  will  be  about  double  the  thickness  of  the  plate  ADj 
and  the  blurring  by  reflection  will  gradually  increase  from  A  towards 


C,  where  it  will  be  a  maximum  ;  after  which  it  will  continue  to  be  very 
great  from  C  towards  E,  a  gradual  diminution  towards  the  edge  of  the 
plate  being,  however,  produced  by  the  absorption  of  light  within  the 
glass  itself.  But  if  there  be  other  bright  points  like  A  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  A,  extending  to  a  distance  equal  to  A  C,  then  the  blurring 
by  reflection  produced  by  each  of  these  will  produce  a  combined  effect 
of  filling  up  the  space  A  C  with  reflected  light.  In  this  case  the  blurring 
by  reflection  would  not  only  cover  the  space  A  C,  which  is  double 
the  thickness  of  the  glass,  but  would  go  considerably  beyond  it,  and 
still  have  its  maximum  at  C— a  result  which  is  contrary  to  fact.  So 
that  even  this  attempt  to  prop  up  the  theory  of  blurring  by  reflection 
proves  a  failure. 

I  will  now  show  how  blurring  by  internal  radiation  can  produce  the 
dark  line  in  the  negative  at  the  edge  of  the  sky,  and  other  dark  spaces, 
where  a  light  space  is  adjacent— an  effect  which  produces  a  white  halo 
round  the  edge  of  a  dark  object  in  the  print,  wherever  that  dark  object 
has  a  light  background.  The  sky,  for  instance,  is  feeble  and  solarised 
except  at  the  outline  of  a  dark  roof  in  shadow,  where  it  is  quite  dense. 
Therefore  the  roof  prints  black  and  the  sky  grey,  whilst  round  the  edge 
of  the  roof  there  is  a  narrow  halo  of  white— an  effect  which  is  detestable. 
Similar  effects  are  often  perceived  in  portraits,  where  there  is  a  halo  of 
white  round  the  dark  edge  of  a  black  coat,  or  a  lady’s  dark  dress  or 
dark  hair.  This  may  be  explained  thus  : — The  belt  of  film  where  the 
halo  exists  only  receives  light  by  internal  radiation  from  one  side  of  it, 
the  other  side  being  a  shadow  in  the  image  ;  it  is  therefore  less  solarised 
than  the  bright  part  of  the  image  beyond  it,  which  receives  light  by 
internal  radiation  from  both  sides. 

Diffraction  may  also  be  a  cause  of  blurring,  but,  if  so,  it  should  be 
greatest  when  the  diaphragm  has  the  smallest  aperture,  and  conversely. 
This  in  practice  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  Besides  which  I  have 
another  fact  which  proves  that  blurring  is  not  caused  by  diffraction, 
viz.,  this: — The  part  of  my  stereoscopic  plate  which  is  covered  by  the 
wood  of  the  dark  slide  of  course  receives  no  light  from  the  lens,  and 
yet  the  sky  next  to  this  covered  portion  of  the  plate  often  produces 
blurring  in  the  covered  portion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
blurring  is  always  strongest  next  to  the  edge  of  the  sky,  and  fades 
gradually  away  towards  the  edge  of  the  plate.  This  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  reflection  theory  of  blurring  were  correct,  for  then  the  blur¬ 
ring  would  be  greatest  at  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  not  at  the  edge  of 
the  sky,  the  covered  border  being  in  width  about  three  times  the 
thickness  of  the  plate. 

If,  then,  we  carefully  consider  all  the  known  facts  connected  with 
this  singular  phenomenon,  we  shall  be  driven,  I  think,  to  the  following 
conclusion,  viz.,  that,  although  blurring  may  be  produced  by  a  variety 
of  causes  combined,  yet  the  main  cause  will  be  what  I  have  called  in¬ 
ternal  radiation.  The  interior  of  the  film  is  composed  of  minute 
crystals,  or  particles,  each  of  which  reflects  light  in  all  directions,  and 
thus  the  actinic  rays  are  made  to  travel  laterally  from  particle  to  par¬ 
ticle  within  the  film,  producing  upon  each,  in  their  course,  their  effect, 
whatever  that  may  be.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  account  in  any 
other  way  for  the  blurring  of  a  daguerreotype  image,  which,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  great  as  that  observed  in  collo¬ 
dion  negatives  or  positives  upon  glass.  Neither  does  it  seem  possible  in 
any  other  way  to  account  for  the  blurring  of  paper  negatives  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  lens,  either  in  a  common  camera  or  in  an 
enlarging  apparatus  —  not  behind  or  in  front  of  a  glass,  but  simply 
pinned  to  a  board. 

If  my  explanation  of  blurring  be  correct,  the  only  remedy  will  be  to 
colour  the  film  yellow  or  red;  and  neither  painting  the  back  of  the 
plate,  nor  adopting  any  of  the  remedies  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnson,  will 
prevent  it. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  blurring,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
that  my  views  of  the  interiors  of  some  apartments  in  the  chateau  of 
Carheil,  in  Brittany,  are  now  on  view  at  Ross  &  Co.’s,  Wigmore- 
street.  They  were  taken  with  the  round-front  camera,  and  they  prove 
two  things,  viz.,  that  that  camera  gives  no  distortion  of  the  image  when 
the  slider  is  raised,  and  that  the  actinic  doublet  lens  is  singularly  fr*e 
from  flare.  There  is  one  view,  in  particular,  which  proves  the  absence  of 
flare  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  It  is  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
hall,  as  lighted  by  one  window,  through  which  was  seen  a  distant  land¬ 
scape  in  full  sunshine.  All  the  details  of  this  interior  in  the  darkest 
shadows  are  well  out,  and  yet  there  is  no  flare  from  the  strong  blaze  of 
light  which  enters  through  the  window,  which  is  a  white  space  more 
than  an  inch  square  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  In  some  of  the  other 
interiors  there  are  also  windows  in  the  view  through  which  a  flood  of 
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light  ia  streaming ;  but  none  of  these  bright  spaces  show  any  flare 
or  diffusion  of  light,  their  edges  being  sharply  cut  against  the  dark 
walls,  without  the  slightest  blurring  or  spreading  of  the  light.  All 
the  views  include  sixty  degrees  on  the  base  line,  and  were  taken  sharp 
to  the  edges  and  corners  with  the  largest  stop  of  the  doublet.  A  more 
perfect  little  instrument  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  The  average 
exposure  with  wet  collodion  was  ten  minutes,  and  the  landscape  seen 
through  the  windows  ought  not  to  have  received  more  than  two  seconds, 
and  yet  there  is  no  flare.  I  hope  the  prints  will  be  mounted,  so  that 
they  may  be  properly  inspected  by  the  curious. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  question  on  which  our  Editors  have  made 
some  very  sagacious  comments  at  page  421.  Does  the  round-front 
camera  suit  one  lens  only  ?  or  can  the  round  front  be  made  to  suit  a 
variety  of  lenses  of  different  focus,  with  a  bellows  or  sliding  body? 
They  recommend  a  front  such  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Wood 
Green,  in  which  not  only  does  the  lens  swing,  but  the  slider  can  be 
raised.  But  they  forget  one  great  drawback  to  this  form,  viz.,  that  for 
every  fresh  swing  of  the  lens  and  raising  of  the  slider  fresh  focussing 
is  required. 

The  most  perfect  of  all  arrangements,  and  that  which  best  suits  every 
conceivable  case  that  may  arise,  would  be,  I  think,  to  make  the  round 
front  itself  slide  up  and  down  upon  the  flat  camera  front.  But  what¬ 
ever  system  be  adopted  the  photographer  should  work  upon  square 
plates  and  give  up  the  oblong  form,  with  the  necessity  which  that  in¬ 
volves  of  often  putting  the  camera  upon  its  side  for  tall  upright  views. 


M.  Gaillard  has  lately  exhibited  some  very  fine  proofs  of  large  size, 
views  from  nature,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  half-tones  and 
their  successful  rendering  of  foliage.  He  uses  a  dry  process,  with 
bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  a  preservative  composed  of  tannin,  dex¬ 
trine,  and  gallic  acid.  In  a  letter  to  the  French  Society  he  endorses 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  members,  to  the  effect  that  hitherto  no 
proofs  have  been  seen  taken  by  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion  process 
superior  to  those  which  have  been  produced  by  other  methods  ;  and  he 
still  awaits  the  exhibition  of  fine  specimens  by  that  method  in  order  to 
remove  his  doubts  respecting  the  much-vaunted  advantages  which  it  is 
said  to  possess. 

These  advantages,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  appear  to  me  to  be  at 
present  but  little  understood.  Regarding  the  emulsion  process  simply 
as  a  means  of  preparing  bromide  of  silver  plates,  its  advantages  are, 
I  think,  illusory  as  compared  with  the  process  with  the  bath.  But 
regarding  it  simply  as  a  bromide,  and  not  a  bromo-iodide,  process  its 
advantages  are  very  great.  In  the  first  place,  the  dry  plates  are  more 
sensitive  than  wet  collodion  ones,  or  than  any  other  dry  plates  which 
we  know  at  present  how  to  prepare  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  can  be 
developed  without  silver,  and  thereby  all  the  mess  which  that  involves, 
including  the  staining  of  the  fingers,  is  avoided.  When  the  bromide  of 
silver  process  is  employed  with  an  albumen  preservative,  and  the  plate 
is  exposed  either  wet  or  damp,  but  not  dry,  we  have,  in  my  opinion 
the  most  splendid  negative  process  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  and 
one  which  is  especially  suitable  for  portraiture  and  also  for  instantaneous 
views  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  general  introduction  of  this  fine 
process  would  constitute  a  great  step  in  our  art.  Why  it  has  not  yet 
received  a  fair  trial  at  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  operators  I  am  quite  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend. 

The  experiments  lately  made  by  M.  Chardon  with  the  bath  process 
are  very  interesting  and  instructive.  In  his  original  formula  for  the 
collodion  he  used  bromide  of  uranium  instead  of  bromide  of  cadmium, 
and  added  some  hydrobromic  acid  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  for¬ 
mation  of  a  sub-bromide  of  uranium.  The  presence  of  this  acid  he  now 
says  renders  the  collodion  less  sensitive,  and  he  has  suppressed  it,  con¬ 
tenting  himself  with  allowing  the  sub-bromide  to  precipitate  in  the 
collodion  ;  thus  his  formula  is  simplified  with  advantage. 

In  exciting  the  plate  he  recommends  that  it  be  left  so  long  in  the  bath 
as  tc  become  quite  opaque,  which  will,  in  general,  take  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  In  this  state  he  concludes  that  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
bromide  is  converted.  In  immersing  the  plate  it  should  be  done  very 
slowly,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  marbled  stains.  I  never 


have  these  marbled  stains  myself,  [and  never  allow  the  plate  to  remain 
in  the  bath  until  it  becomes  quite  opaque  ;  and  yet  I  feel  sure  that  my 
films  are  more  sensitive  than  M.  Chardon’s. 

In  alluding  to  some  experiments  of  mine,  described  in  a  former  letter, 
and  referring  to  the  different  effects  produced  by  different  times  of 
immersion  in  the  bath,  M.  Chardon  admits  that  my  results  were 
obtained  with  rigorous  exactness,  and  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
process  with  bromide  of  uranium. 

Lastly  :  he  disputes  Major  Russell’s  theory  of  soluble  bromide  in  the 
film,  and  contends  that  there  ought  to  be  none,  but  that  the  whole 
should  be  converted.  Here  I  am  rather  at  issue  with  him,  for  I  find 
that  where  it  is  all  converted  some  other  restrainer  on  the  action  of  the 
developer  must  be  introduced,  and  that,  after  all,  the  best  restrainer  is 
to  leave  a  little  soluble  bromide  in  the  film,  except  in  cases  where  the 
development  has  to  be  deferred  for  a  long  time  after  exposure.  In  my 
own  practice  by  far  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  I  remove  the 
plate  before  it  has  become  quite  opaque,  and  then  use  an  energetic 
organifier,  such  as  albumen. 

I  have  been  able  lately  to  confirm  a  remark  of  M.  Chardon’s,  to  the 
effect  that  very  feeble  negatives  obtained  upon  bromide  films  may  be 
made  to  give  vigorous  prints.  I  have  now  a  proof  of  this  before  me  in 
a  print  produced  a  few  days  ago  in  the  shade,  under  white  paper,  from 
a  very  thin  negative,  upon  a  Wortley  plate.  This  print  is  quite  dense 
and  vigorous,  while  the  negative  does  not  appear  to  be  denser  than  a 
glass  positive. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  M.  Renault  uses  a  common  spirit  lamp  in 
which  he  burns  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  that  the  light  is  as  intense  as 
that  of  burning  magnesium  wire.  Those  who  try  this  experiment 
must  be  careful  of  an  explosion.  I  would  recommend  the  experiment 
to  be  made  with  one  of  the  French  sponge  lamps,  in  which  the  very 
volatile  essence  of  petrole  is  burnt.  Our  Editors  tell  us,  at  page  420,  of 
a  fragrant  bisulphide  of  carbon.  If  a  safe  and  suitable  lamp  were 
manufactured  in  which  this  fragrant  substance  could  be  burnt  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  use  in  photography  for  printing  enlargements,  for 
lighting  up  interiors,  and  for  exhibiting  photographs  in  the  magic 
lantern. 

A  German  photographer  has  recommended  to  add  ten  per  cent,  of 
glycerine  to  the  silver  printing  bath,  then  to  render  it  alkaline  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  caustic  soda,  and  to  sun  it  for  an  hour.  Papers 
excited  in  this  bath  are  said  to  keep  well  for  many  days,  and  not  to 
crack  when  they  are  folded. 

“Niemand”  inveighs,  at  page  422,  against  the  over- washing  of  albumen 
prints.  I  quite  agree  with  him,  and  think  he  has  done  well  in  bringing 
this  subject  forward.  Ten  minutes’  fixing  in  hypo.,  with  plenty  of 
moving  about  all  the  time,  and  then  a  short  but  vigorous  washing,  is 
what  he  recommends.  I  have  found  prints  remain  unchanged  for  years 
which  had  been  washed  (vigorously)  for  only  five  minutes.  Depend 
upon  it  this  is  much  better  than  long  soaking  in  a  mass,  without  the 
vigorous  treatment.  A  little  mechanical  force  of  the  water  applied  to 
each  print  separately,  back  and  front,  for  a  short  time,  is  better  than 
long  soaking.  But  with  respect  to  much  washing  being  necessary  after 
removal  from  the  toning  bath,  and  before  immersion  in  hypo.,  I  have 
my  doubts,  assuming  that  the  toning  bath  is  really  alkaline.  In  that 
state  I  do  not  see  how  its  addition  to  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  could 
produce  sulphurating  compounds.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  adding 
a  double  chloride  of  gold  and  soda,  plus  carbonate  of  soda,  to  a  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  ?  Can  our  Editors  tell  us  ?  The  subject  is 
worth  discussing.  Supposing  the  double  chloride  to  be  converted  into 
sel  Tor,  I  do  not  think  that  would  cause  the  fading  of  the  prints  by 
super-sulphuration.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Stoak  Rectory,  Sept.  13,  1872. 

— _4_ - 

AN  EMULSION  QUERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Would  you  kindly  give  me  clear  directions  for  making 
a  small  quantity  of  emulsion  after  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  formula 
with  nitrate  of  uranium  and  the  new  red  dye  which  he  has  lately  intro¬ 
duced,  but  the  name  of  which  he  has  not  published,  although  he  alludes 
to  it  at  page  405  ? 

I  am  aware  that  Colonel  Wortley  gave  very  clear  directions  for 
making  the  emulsion  in  the  paper  he  read  before  the  London  Photogra¬ 
phic  Society  on  the  13th  June,  1871 ;  but  since  then  there  have  been 
introduced  the  additions  of  nitrate  of  uranium  and  the  new  red  dye. 

One  of  these  (the  uranium)  requires  to  be  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the 
other  in  alcohol.  But  must  not  the  addition  of  a  considerable  quantity 


French  photographers  do  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  confirmed  the 
singular  experiments  described  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard, 
to  the  effect  that  an  under-exposed  carbon  print  may,  by  being  kept  for 
a  certain  time  before  development,  yield  a  fully-exposed  proof.  Some 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  have  ex¬ 
perimented  in  this  direction,  but  without  arriving  at  the  above-named 
result ;  M.  Jeanrenaud,  in  particular,  disputes  the  fact. 
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of  ether  and  alcohol  to  a  collodion  which  originally  contained  the  proper 
quantities  of  pyroxyline,  bromide,  and  silver  tend  to  dilute  and  weaken 
it  so  as  to  throw  it  out  of  working  order  ? 

I  have  looked  through  all  the  back  numbers  of  The  British  Journal 
oe  Photography,  but  can  find  no  directions  for  increasing  the  quantities 
of  cotton  and  bromide  to  make  up  for  this  dilution. 

I  should  not  trouble  you  with  this  request  but  that  I  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  my  satisfaction  with  emulsion  made,  as  I  thought,  strictly 
after  Colonel  Wortley’s  formula. 

Can  you  explain  the  cause  of  the  following  failure  ?  Last  December 
or  January  I  prepared  about  one  ounce  of  emulsion,  following  the 
directions  given  in  your  number  of  the  16th  June,  1871.  Owing  to 
severe  illness  I  was  only  able  to  prepare  four  plates,  7J  x  5.  I  added 
half  an  ounce  of  plain  bromised  collodion,  and  put  the  bottle  away  in 
the  dark  till  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  found  the  whole  of  the  bromide  at 
the  bottom  and  the  collodion  as  clear  and  colourless  as  water.  Although 
I  shook  the  bottle  violently  for  about  five  minutes,  at  different  times 
during  the  day,  I  could  not  make  the  bromide  remain  in  suspension. 
The  very  moment  I  placed  the  bottle  on  the  table  and  left  off  shaking 
the  bromide  began  to  precipitate,  and  in  from  seven  to  ten  minutes  left 
the  collodion  quite  colourless.  I  tested  it  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  the  half-ounce  of  plain  bromised 
collodion,  I  had  silver  in  excess. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  try  this  emulsion,  but  presume  it  is  useless 
in  its  present  state.  Can  you  give  me  any  hint  as  to  how  it  can  be  got 
into  working  order  ?  Of  course  I  must  add  eight  grains  of  powdered 
nitrate  of  silver  in  one  and  a-half  drachm  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  •825)  to 
sensitise  the  half-ounce  of  bromised  collodion  previously  added ;  but,  if 
the  collodion  will  not  retain  in  suspension  the  bromide  of  silver  now  in 
it,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  likely  to  do  so  when  still  more  silver  is  adder1. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Subaltern. 

Beachmount,  Queenstown,  September  10,  1872. 

[Will  any  of  our  experienced  collodio-bromide  workers  help  our 
gallant  brother  out  of  his  present  troubles  ? — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  microphotographic  camera  and  lens  and  magnifier,  in  mahogany  cabinet, 
offered  for  photographic  apparatus  or  microscopic  ditto ;  cost  £4  4s. — 
Address,  Jas.  Wallace,  Chemist,  Blyth,  Northumberland. 

First-class  10x8  Kinnear’s  camera,  panelled  and  brass-bound,  for  a  12  X  10 
or  12  X  l2  portable  camera,  of  good  quality ;  an  8  X  8  square  mahogany 
camera,  and  half-plate  lens,  by  Lerebours,  for  12  X  10  dipping  bath. 
Differences  adjusted.— Address,  W.  Kirk,  Jun.,  Photographer,  Market- 
Weighton. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Photographs  Registered— 

Helsby  and  Co.,  Liverpool. — Photograph  of  “  The  Cross  Foxes,"  Glascoed. 
George  Patterson,  Ramsey.— Four  Views  of  Glen  Auldgn.—Two  Pictures 
of  Manx  Cat. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Georgie.— The  configuration  of  the  manufactured  article  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  written  description  given  in  the  specification. 

Limpid.— 1.  To  get  rid  of  air-bubbles  take  more  care  to  use  a  squeegee.— 2.  The 
lessons  you  suggest  have  also  been  proposed  by  others,  and  will  probably  re¬ 
ceive  attention  at  an  early  date. 

Geographicus. — Remove  the  stoppers  from  the  collodion  bottles,  and  have 
sound  corks  fitted  instead.  Stoppers  answer  well  enough  for  cold  climates, 
but  not  for  the  Gold  Coast. 

Kirkilins.— Portraits  rivalling  in  delicacy  those  obtained  by  silver  printing  on 
albumenised  paper  may  be  obtained  by  the  pigment  process  of  printing; 
hence,  as  respects  proving  satisfactory  to  the  public,  one  kind  would  be  just 
as  good  as  the  other. 

Alexander  Botd.— Sulphate  of  silver  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  together 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphate  of  soda.  _  It  is  more  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water.  Sulphuret  of  silver  is  obtained  by  passing  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Curiosus. — A  solution  of  salicine  is  neutral  to  test  paper ;  but  when  such  a 
solutions  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  (diluted),  and  is  then  boiled  for  a  short 
time,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  saliretin  in  the  form  of  a  granular 
crystalline  precipitate.  Salicine  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

C.  A.  Ferneley. — The  catalogue  was  returned,  but  the  paper  was  accidentally 
destroyed.  The  enclosed  picture  is  clear  and  good,  but  its  effect  is  marred  by 
the  posing  of  the  figures,  four  of  whom  are  evidently  posed  for  the  occasion, 
and  look  as  if  they  were  desirous  that  this  fact  should  be  recognised. 


Zeta.— Remove  the  lens  from  your  camera;  and,  having  placed  the  tube  of  the 
microscope  in  a  horizontal  position,  insert  it  in  tho  camera  through  the 
aperture  previously  occupied  by  the  lens.  A  power  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
will  give  the  degree  of  enlargement  required.  See  former  articles  on  this 
subject. 

W.  C.  Munroe,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Pultney  Ville,  Mayne  County,  New  York, 
U.S.A). — Letter  and  cash  safely  to  hand.  The  amount  received  will  precisely 
pay  for  the  Journal  and  postage  to  the  end  of  this  year.  The  subscription  and 
postage  for  1873  will  be  17s.  4d.,  and  for  the  Almanac  for  1873,  Is.  6d. 
— in  all  18s.  lOd.  The  subscription  is  payable  in  advance. 

J.  Williams  (Brixton). — It  is  not  sufficient  toaddoxide  of  silver  to  your  bath ; 
you  must  do  so  until  the  solution  ceases  to  be  acid  to  test  paper.  It  will  then 
be  faintly  alkaline,  and  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  for  one  or  two 
days.  Filter,  and  render  the  solution  acid  in  the  faintest  degree  by  adding 
one  or  more  drops  of  diluted  nitric  acid.  If  you  cannot  then  obtain  good  and 
vigorous  negatives  you  will  have  to  look  to  some  other  of  the  preparations 
for  the  cause  of  your  failure. 

Edinensis. — It  is  the  position  in  which  the  stop  is  placed  that  will  determine 
whether  or  not  your  lens  will  work  free  from  distortion.  Take  three  pictures 
of  a  perfectly  square  object  that  will  nearly  fill  the  plate,  and  have  the  stop 
placed  respectively  close  to  the  front  lens,  close  to  tho  back  lens,  and  mid¬ 
way  between  them.  Then  compare  the  pictures  with  each  other,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  sound  addition  to  your  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  one  of 
the  tools  you  employ  in  your  profession. 

C.  F.  Wright. — Before  we  could  offer  any  opinion  on  the  matter  we  require 
to  know  what  meaning  you  attach  to  the  term  “deep  meniscus,”  because 
the  drawing  which  you  send  us  is,  in  our  opinion,  that  of  a  meniscus 
which  is  by  no  means  very  deep,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  combinations  you 
name  the  external  shape  of  each  lens  is  meniscus,  but  certainly  not  deep 
meniscus.  As  a  rule,  the  wider  the  angle  of  view  intended  to  be  included  by 
a  lens  the  deeper  must  be  its  curvature,  as  a  mensicus  of  course. 

C.  A.  M. — We  do  not  quite  understand  what  it  is  that  you  propose ;  but  if  it  be 
the  mounting  of  the  photograph  of  certain  persons  on  season  tickets  of  rail¬ 
ways,  these  persons  being  the  holders  of  the  tickets,  then  your  invention  (?) 
is  one  that  would  not  bear  to  be  patented.  The  same  thing  has  been  repeatedly 
suggested,  and  in  the  case  of  a  certain  continental  exhibition  it  was,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  acted  upon.  You  will  easily  enough  obtain  a  patent,  but  you 
will  not  be  able  to  prevent  any  one  from  infringing  the  patent. 

Perplexed. — It  is  several  years  since  we  tried  the  collodion  by  which  you  are 
subjected  to  the  annoyances  of  which  you  complain,  and  hence  do  not  at  the 
present  moment  recollect  its  characteristics.  If  we  remember  aright,  however, 
we  liked  it  very  well.  Try  the  effect  of  adding  sufficient  tincture  of  iodine 
to  cause  it  to  become  of  a  dark  sherry  colour,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  several 
hours  after  this  addition  before  using  it.  It  is  evident,  we  think,  that  the 
collodion  alone  is  in  fault.  While  subjecting  it  to  curative  treatment,  it  may 
be  well  for  you  to  obtain  another  sample  to  be  going  on  with. 

Captain  Turton. — The  print  and  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced 
certainly  speak  well  both  for  the  plates  and  the  paper.  We  have  known  the 
same  feat  accomplished  with  paper  that  had,  after  being  sensitised,  been  drawn 
over  a  strong  solution  of  citric  acid  and  then  dried.  It  retained  its  purity  of 
colour  for  several  months.  On  comparing  a  print  by  the  process  just  described 
with  the  one  enclosed  by  you  we  perceive  no  essential  features  of  difference, 
except  that  the  former  is  of  a  violet  tone,  yours  being  a  warm  brown.  We 
shall  write  privately  concerning  the  pictures  about  which  you  inquire. 

W.  S.  P. — To  remove  the  last  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  from  the  prints 
that  were  being  washed,  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  of  Manchester,  after  finding 
upon  examination  that  the  hyposulphite  left  in  the  print  caused  it  to 
fade,  considered  that  the  evil  would  be  remedied  by  the  conversion  of  such 
traces  of  hyposulphite  as  remained  in  the  pores  of  the  picture  into  a  more 
stable  and  more  soluble  salt.  The  result  of  his  investigation  was  the 
adoption  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  diluted  with  a  thousand  times  its  volume 
of  water.  The  prints,  after  being  fixed  and  washed,  were  placed  in  this 
peroxide  bath  for  about  one  or  two  minutes,  followed  by  rinsing  in  plain 
water. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  September  18th,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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THE  NEW  PLAN  FOR  SENSITISING  EMULSIONS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  a  plan  for  sensitising  emulsion  with, 
carbonate  of  silver  in  the  first  instance  rather  than  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver  as  usually  employed.  At  the  time  it  was  stated  that  we  had 
not  tried  the  plan,  but  we  have  since  done  so,  and  venture  to  hope 
that  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  the  details  of  the  trials  and 
the  results  we  have  obtained. 

First  we  selected  the  collodion,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Colonel  Wortley’s  “  B”  uranised  collodion  was  that  most  convenient 
for  use,  since  we  could  compare  the  results  we  hoped  to  obtain  from 
the  newly-sensitised  emulsion  with  the  work  of  the  mixture  sensi¬ 
tised  in  the  ordinary  way.  This,  then,  was  the  collodion  we 
employed,  and  a  quantity  of  two  ounces  was  set  aside  for  the 
carbonate  of  silver  treatment,  while  another  similar  quantity  was 
sensitised  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  vendor 
in  the  instructions  which  he  issued  from  his  place  of  business.  With¬ 
out  needlessly  prying  into  trade  secrets,  we  have  the  assurance  of 
the  maker  that  this  emulsion  ought  to  contain  a  very  considerable 
excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver. 

We  next  prepared  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  in  each 
ounce  seventy  grains  of  the  salt,  as  this  is  the  most  convenient  strength 
for  practical  purposes. 

Another  solution  was  made  of  the  carbonate  employed  for  precipi¬ 
tation  of  the  silver  solution,  and  it  was  of  such  strength  that  one 
ounce  of  it  exactly  precipitated  the  silver  contained  in  one  ounce  of 
the  solution  of  the  latter.  Dried  carbonate  of  soda,  prepared  by 
heating  a  little  of  the  best  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  low  redness  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  we  found  most  convenient.  Eighty-seven  grains 
of  the  dried  product  were  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  thus 
giving  a  solution  one  ounce  of  which  was  capable  of  almost  exactly 
precipitating  an  ounce  of  the  silver  solution.  With  this  solution  we 
commenced  our  experiments. 

Half-an-ounce  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  representing 
thirty-five  grains  of  the  salt,  was  taken  and  placed  in  a  tall  test 
glass  with  a  lip.  Half-an-ounce  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  solution 
was  now  mixed  with  the  silver  liquid  by  agitating  with  a  glass  rod- 
A  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver  was,  of  course,  immediately 
formed.  The  mixture  was  then  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  the  precipitate  subsided  and  left  a  clear  liquid  above.  The 
latter  was  then  poured  off  as  completely  as  possible,  and  about  two 
ounces  of  water  added,  the  mixture  stirred  well,  then  allowed  to 
subside,  and  the  clear  solution  again  removed.  Half-an-ounce  of 
strong  spirits  of  wine  was  next  used  to  wash  the  carbonate  of  silver, 
and  this,  when  poured  off,  was  replaced  by  half-an-ounce  of  absolute 
alcohol,  the  whole  well  agitated,  and  then  added  to  two  ounces  of 
the  uranised  collodion.  The  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver  was 
then  well  incorporated  with  the  collodion,  and  an  emulsion  at  once 
obtained. 

The  mixture  did  not  exhibit  the  least  tendency  to  precipitate, 
though  we  left  the  whole  standing  for  a  few  hours.  When  the  car¬ 
bonate.  of  silver  was  added  to  the  collodion  we  observed  a  slight 
alteration  of  colour.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  emulsion 
■  was  formed  at  once,  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  bromide  of  silver 


was  formed  on  the  addition  of  the  finely-divided  precipitate  of  the 
carbonate  to  the  collodion.  However  probable  this  may  be,  we  have 
nothing  more  than  conjecture  to  offer  on  the  point  at  present.  This 
is,  however,  a  matter  of  no  importance,  as  we  did  not  stop  here  in 
the  treatment. 

The  final  step  in  the  operation  consisted  in  cautiously  adding  strong 
nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  in  order  to  convert  the  carbonate  of  silver 
into  nitrate.  On  the  addition  of  each  drop  the  mixture  wras  well 
agitated,  and  beyond  the  production  of  a  slight  effervescence  no 
apparent  effect  was  produced.  The  addition  of  acid  was  continued 
until  the  collodion  showed  a  distinctly  acid  reaction  to  blue  litmus 
paper.  This  testing  for  an  acid  can  be  carried  on  very  easily.  A  few 
small  pieces  of  litmus  paper  are  laid  beside  the  operator,  and  after 
each  drop  of  the  strong  acid  has  been  well  mixed  with  the  emulsion 
the  stopper  of  the  bottle  is  removed  and  applied  to  the  bit  of  test 
paper.  When  managed  in  this  way  there  is  no  difficulty  in  avoiding 
too  great  a  dose  of  acid.  Having  now  described  the  manipulation, 
we  turn  to  the  results. 

The  emulsion  obtained  as  above  described  at  no  period  of  preparal 
tion  exhibited  the  slightest  tendency  to  precipitation.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  and  not  at  all  granular-looking,  like  some  emulsion 
immediately  after  preparation.  When  allowed  to  stand  for  severa- 
hours  it  had  not  deposited  any  sensible  amount  of  the  bromide  of 
silver.  The  film  obtained  on  glass  was  rather  more  dense  than  that 
obtained  with  emulsion  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  was  quite 
free  from  bubbles.  The  sensitiveness  was  rather  less  than  that  of 
the  companion  plate,  but  we  have  not  made  a  sufficient  number  of 
experiments  in  this  direction  with  emulsions  prepared  for  a  few  days 
to  warrant  us  in  speaking  properly  of  their  performance  of  films 
obtained  with  the  emulsion  prepared  on  the  new  plan.  All  we  can 
at  present  fairly  testify  to  is  the  following: — first,  that  the  carbonate 
of  silver  and  nitric  acid  gives  an  excellent  emulsion ;  secondly,  that 
the  preparation  once  for  all  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  solu¬ 
tion  saves  much  trouble  in  weighing,  &c. ;  thirdly,  that  there  is  less 
trouble  about  this  mode  of  sensitising ;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  not  more 
expensive,  as  the  alcohol  used  for  a  single  washing  of  the  carbonate 
of  silver  can  be  easily  saved. 


PRINTS  ON  MATT  PAPER. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Forrest  relative  to  the  transferring  carbon 
prints  to  paper  having  a  smooth  matt  surface,  which  we  published 
last  week,  has  brought  us  a  note  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer,  of  the  Auto¬ 
type  Company.  It  appears  that  for  a  considerable  time  past  that 
company  has  employed  paper  of  the  kind  referred  to — viz.,  paper 
coated  with  sulphate  of  baryta — for  all  their  printing  by  double 
transfer.  The  paper  prepared  for  this  purpose,  under  the  name  of 
“  double  transfer  paper,”  is  made  with  gelatine  rendered  insoluble 
with  chrome  alum,  and  containing,  ground  up  with  it,  sulphate  of 
baryta. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  baryta  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  division, 
Mr.  Spencer  has  recently  made  it  by  dissolving  chloride  of  barium 
in  the  gelatinous  solution,  and  then  adding  sulphate  of  soda,  which, 
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by  decomposition,  forms  sulphate  of  baryta  and  chloride  of  soda.' 
The  former  is  formed  in  a  state  of  such  minute  division  as  to 
remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  perfect  suspension,  thus  forming 
an  “emulsion”  which,  when  applied  to  paper  as  a  size,  gives  it  a 
coating  possessing  great  smoothness. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sizing  emulsion  contains  not  only  sulphate 
of  baryta  but  also  chloride  of  sodium.  Of  the  use  of  this  we  shall 
speak  presently. 

Some  specimens  of  carbon  printing  transferred  to  this  paper  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  in  their  exquisite  smoothness, 
yet  perfect  freedom  from  glaze,  we  have  all  that,  in  respect  of 
surface,  the  most  fastidious  could  possibly  desire.  The  most  delicate 
tones  stand  perfectly  recorded  without  any  sinking-in  of  the  pigment, 
and  as  specimens  of  printing  we  may  fairly  award  them  the  merit 
of  being  a  combination  of  beauty  and  permanence.  Mr.  Forrest,  as 
the  gentleman  through  whose  means  we  have  indirectly  obtained  the 
information  given  above,  has  no  cause  to  fear  that  his  suggestion  has 
not  proved  useful,  for  without  it  many  readers  would  have  remained 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  paper  of  the  kind  described  as  a  desidera¬ 
tum  could,  in  reality,  be  easily  obtained. 

We  have  said  that  the  size  contains  chloride  of  soda.  This  renders 
possible  the  obtaining  of  silver  prints  on  this  description  of  paper 
with  no  more  trouble  than  that  of  floating  it  on  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  silver  prints  have  been  obtained  on 
this  paper  by  that  treatment.  They  possess  great  brilliancy  so  long  as 
they  are  wet,  but  the  depth  and  lustre  of  the  blacks  become  impaired 
when  the  prints  dry.  This,  we  imagine,  can  be  easily  remedied  by  a 
subsequent  treatment  with  some  one  of  the  numerous  family  of 
encaustic  pastes ;  but  we  cannot  speak  from  experience  on  this  latter 
point,  not  having  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  effect  obtain¬ 
able  by  such  an  application  as  that  suggested. 


We  saw  the  other  day,  in  the  possession  of  a  photographer,  a  bottle 
containing  a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  methylated  alcohol, 
in  proportions  to  us  unknown.  This,  he  informed  us,  was  for  mixing 
with  his  developer.  Now,  this  method  is  unsound  in  principle,  and 
for  this  reason — that  the  proportions  of  alcohol  in  a  developer  ought 
to  be  variable,  whereas  those  of  acetic  acid  are  more  stable  or  fixed. 
A  skilful  operator,  for  instance,  will  use  his  developer  without  any 
alcohol  at  all  when  the  bath  is  new,  and  get  by  that  means  exceedingly 
clean  and  crisp  pictures.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bath  is  ver}r  old, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  add  to  the  developer  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  alcohol  to  ensure  its  flowing  over  the  plate.  Now,  by 
adopting  the  plan  of  the  friend  referred  to,  a  photographer  at  once 
shuts  himself  out  from  the  possibility  of  doing  without  the  spirit  in 
the  developer,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is,  under  certain  conditions,  a 
very  desirable  thing.  This  is  more  specially  the  case  when  methy¬ 
lated  alcohol  is  used  instead  of  the  pure  spirit,  the  impure  alcohol 
having  a  tendency  to  give  an  image  of  a  somewhat  inferior  nature  to 
that  obtained  under  more  favourable  conditions.  - 


THE  UNPOPULARITY  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPIC  SLIDE. 

A  stereoscopic  picture  when  perfect  is  the  most  beautiful  and  enchant¬ 
ing  form  of  photography  in  existence.  Long  before  the  days  of  the 
handy,  but  very  inconveniently-shaped,  carte,  it  was  the  most  popular 
and  best  known  kind  of  photograph  that  we  possessed.  In  those 
happy  days  people  used  to  get  stereoscopic  portraits  of  themselves 
taken,  and  very  pretty  and  pleasing  things  they  were. 

Yet  all  that  is  past  and  gone  long  ago — rightly  enough  so,  perhaps, 
so  far  as  portraiture  is  concerned,  for  it  was  a  clumsy  mode  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  our  friends  and  fancies  to  be  used  as  a  drawing¬ 
room  amusement,  and  we  have  no  objection  at  all  to  the  pretty  little 
carte — most  lamentably  gone,  however,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
form  and  features  of  the  landscapes  one  has  visited  and  ruins  one 
has  wandered  through.  No  other  kind  of  picture  has  come  to  take 
its  place  that  does  so  well.  The  carte  is  a  most  wretched  thing  to  put 
a  landscape  upon,  and  scraps  are,  after  all,  seldom  much  of  a  joy  to 
their  possessors ;  for  if  they  collect  them  largely  they  get  disgusted 
with  the  labour  of  mounting  long  before  it  is  done,  and  leave  the 
most  of  their  pictures  in  the  packages  they  brought  them  home  in. 


There  is  nothing  makes  a  photograph  look  so  wonderful  as  a  stereo¬ 
scope.  You  look  at  the  view  and  see  into  its  centre,  almost  round 
its  corners,  every  object  taking  form  before  you  and  explaining  itself 
in  a  way  no  other  sort  of  picture  can  do.  A  magnifier,  a  graphoscope, 
is  nothing  to  it ;  for  it  is  not  magnitude  you  seek,  but  form,  and  that 
it  gives  you  very  beautifully.  We  love  the  stereoscope,  then,  and 
stereoscopic  pictures,  and  lament  that  they  should  have  become 
in  England  so  much  a  thing  of  the  past — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we 
fear  it  is  vain  now  to  hope  for  their  revival. 

The  causes  of  this  are  perhaps  discernible  to  some  extent,  but  we 
hardly  care  to  ask  after  them  now ;  the  fact  is  before  us,  and  we 
lament  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  noteworthy  that  of  all  the  photo¬ 
graph-buying  people  in  the  world  we  have  most  given  the  stereoscope 
the  go-by.  It  is  still  a  popular  instrument  upon  the  continent— to 
some  extent  in  France,  to  a  larger  extent  in  Austria  and  Germany, 
while  in  America  it  still  takes  the  lead,  as  the  enormous  exports  of 
stereoscopic  views  that  annually  take  place  from  this  country  alone  tes¬ 
tify.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  as  the  Yankees  do  not  know  much  about 
landscaping,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  stick  to  old-fashioned 
notions;  but  that  sneer  is  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  true.  There 
is  one  firm  in  America  whose  productions  rank  very  high,  and  who 
have  among  their  other  possessions  some  ten  thousand  stereoscopic 
subjects  in  active  sale.  Americans  are  far  too  good  judges  of  photo¬ 
graphs  to  be  taken  in  by  bad  pictures  in  a  manner  so  wholesale  as 
that.  Depend  upon  it,  they  buy  stereoscopic  pictures  because  they 
have  sense  and  taste  enough  to  know  that  this  is  the  most  beautiful 
form  that  the  work  of  the  camera  can  assume. 

Still  there  must  be  some  other  reason  even  than  this  for  the 
preference  thus  so  remarkably  displayed,  and  I  think  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  constitution  of  the  American  stereoscope — an  instrument 
that  sells  there  by  thousands,  and  that  it  might  even  pay  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  this  country.  We  have  never  made  good  stereoscopes  in 
England.  They  have  been  too  confined — formed  more  upon  the 
idea  that  their  main  use  was  to  view  transparencies,  than  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  a  paper  picture  by  reflected 
light.  Those  small  boxes — with  a  diminutive  shutter  in  front  and  a 
clumsy  division,  and  a  stiff-working  spring,  and  a  mirror  that  didn’t 
reflect,  with  a  narrow  slit  at  the  side  like  a  hole  in  a  child’s  money 
box,  very  often  too  narrow  or  too  badly  made  to  allow  the  slide  to  go  in — 
were  such  that  when  a  man  stuck  one  to  his  eyes  he  straightway 
began  to  crane  and  twist  and  bob  about  as  if  a  galvanic  battery  had 
suddenly  begun  to  play  upon  his  spine.  These  were  not  the  in¬ 
struments  wherewith  to  make  and  keep  stereoscopic  pictures  popular 
in  England. 

For  one  thing,  like  the  rigorous  carte,  they  confined  the  slides  to 
one  absolute  diminutive  size.  For  the  life  of  him  a  photographer 
dared  not  give  half-an-inch  more  of  some  beautiful  groined  roof,  of 
some  stately  tree,  or  fine  cloud-laden  sky.  No ;  he  must  stick  to  the 
three  inches  or  be  compelled  to  stay  out  in  the  cold,  and  never  have 
his  pictures  viewed  at  all.  As  a  consequence,  people  grew  tired  of 
these  lilliputian  things  and  the  provoking  little  boxes  which  they 
could  hardly  get  the  pictures  into,  and  which,  once  they  had  got 
them  in,  they  could  not  get  them  out  of  again. 

Nothing  could  be  more  divergent  from  this  antiquated,  stupidly- 
constructed  thing  than  the  light,  handy,  open  American  “  scope.” 
It  has  fine  large  prisms  fitted  to  a  nice  frame  that  comes  well  round 
the  eyes ;  and  then,  beyond  these,  all  is  light  and  open.  Instead  of 
having  to  push  your  slide  along  a  narrow  opening,  where  it  is  always 
sticking,  you  simply  drop  it  into  wire  grooves  that  are  inserted 
upright  upon  a  moving  slide,  which  you  can  adjust  to  suit  your 
focus.  There  is  thus  only  restriction  upon  the  size  of  the  pictures 
laterally,  as  there  ought  to  be.  In  height  they  may  well  be  an 
inch  bigger  than  our  English  slides  without  suffering  any  injury 
thereby.  In  point  of  fact,  the  American  stereoscopic  slide  is  thus 
larger  than  ours,  and  a  fine,  handsome  picture  it  makes — one  that 
satisfies  the  eye,  fills  it,  and  prevents  you  longing  that  there  were 
just  something  beyond  that  you  might  see,  and  the  lack  of  which  makes 
the  view  incomplete.  Considering  the  great  difficulty  which  is  so 
often  experienced  by  photographers  in  this  country  in  getting  a  view 
of  some  beautiful  old  cathedral  front  or  otherwise  boxed-up  archi¬ 
tectural  subject,  the  sad  dodges  they  have  so  often  to  resort  to, 
and  the  miserable  abortions  of  short-focus  lenses  that  opticians 
have  constructed  for  them  in  their  need  and  made  them  pay  a  long 
price  for,  we  wonder  much  that  nobody  has  boldly  broken  through 
the  routine  of  old-fashioned  things,  and,  relying  upon  the  quality  of 
his  pictures  and  the  support  of  the  American  trade — always  open  to 
the  good  man  from  the  old  country — launched  upon  the  world  a 
stereoscopic  slide  at  once  more  beautiful  to  the  unassisted  eye  and  more 
valuable  as  a  picture  than  the  orthodox  three-inch  affair  ever  has  been. 
We  really  think  there  might  be  a  chance  of  reviving  the  taste  for 
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this  kind  of  picture  amongst  us  yet  were  it  properly  set  about ;  and 
if  there  be  any  photographer  who  possesses  a  few  negatives  of  the 
requisite  size  he  might  do  worse  than  make  the  experiment  of 
issuing  slides  of  the  kind  indicated.  To  aid  the  sale  of  these  a  few 
American  stereoscopes  might  be  procured  and  judiciously  scattered 
about  amongst  picture-loving  people.  These,  we  feel  assured,  would 
soon  have  their  effect,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  create  some  demand 
for  the  better  kind  of  picture.  We  want  a  novelty  or  two  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  In  making  an  attempt  of  this  kind  the  person  who 
did  it  would  not,  at  any  rate,  be  doing  what  some  one  blamed  the 
enterprising  Yankee  for — attempting  to  outdo  the  Creator  by  making- 
lots  of  things  and  money  out  of  nothing. 

It  may  be  relied  upon,  we  think,  that  the  prevailing  taste  now 
shown  for  scraps  of  various  sizes  will  not  be  a  very  permanent  thing 
were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  a  bothersome  way  of 
obtaining  pictures,  the  after-trouble  more  than  compensating  for  the 
gain  that  is  obtained  by  buying  pictures  unmounted  for  the  sake  of 
reducing  bulk  and  weight.  People  will  want  to  go  back  again  to 
some  of  the  older  forms  if  no  new  and  better  are  forthcoming,  and 
no  man  who  wishes  in  any  way  to  lead  the  taste  of  the  people  could, 
we  are  persuaded,  make  a  better  or  more  meritorious  move  than  by 
introducing  this  enlarged  form  of  stereoscopic  picture.  It  has  been 
tried  once  or  twice,  but  not  thoroughly,  or  by  a  good  man  whose 
pictures  in  any  way  command  a  good  sale.  Small,  half-sneaking 
attempts  to  introduce  things  that  are  new  made  by  people  who,  how¬ 
ever  well-intentioned,  are  not  known,  and  are  not  possessed  either 
of  a  ready  means  of  getting  known,  and  which  consequently  fail, 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  fate  that  would  befal  better 
men  did  they  do  well  and  heartily  the  same  thing. 

We  see  every  other  day  some  bold  quack  coming  forward  with  a 
new  nostrum  or  a  stolen  idea,  and  by  dint  of  wind  making  it  swell 
into  the  semblance  of  something  great,  so  that  it  floats  for  a  time 
balloon-wise,  catching  people’s  eyes  with  its  glitter;  and  surely  if 
these  succeed,  an  undertaking  so  modest  as  the  one  now  counselled, 
honestly  undertaken  and  honestly  carried  out,  ought  not  to  be  by 
any  means  a  doubtful  success.  Certainly  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
stereoscope  should  die  out  amongst  us,  as  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  do  if 
no  attempt  be  made  to  revive  the  taste  for  it,  once  so  universal ;  and 
it  is  worth  risking  a  good  deal  for  its  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
art  of  photography  as  well.  Aliquis. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

Well  !  why  should  we  not  have  notes  from  the  north  as  well  as 
from  any  other  place?  No  doubt  our  climate  is  not — or  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  not— so  favourable  for  photographic  operations  as 
that  which  obtains  a  few  degrees  farther  south ;  but,  if  it  be  true 
that  we  turn  out  as  good  pictures,  or  even  that  we  try  as  zealously 
to  do  so,  as  our  more  favoured  brethren  of  the  camera  in  the  south, 
there  must  be  scraps  of  information,  bits  of  gossip,  and  lots  of 
“  things  not  generally  known”  that  would  be  profitable  for  informa¬ 
tion  or  amusement  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  I  am  not  quite  so 
sure,  however,  that  I  am  the  man  to  hunt  them  up  and  put  them 
into  shape ;  but,  with  the  Editors’  leave,  I  mean  to  have  a  try  at  it. 

Why  don’t  we  know  how  to  prepare  a  sensitive  paper  that  will 
keep  as  long  and  work  as  well  as  that  now  supplied  commercially  by 
at  least  one  London  maker?  Everybody  wants  it,  and  hardly  any 
one  knows  how  to  make  it.  I  saw  a  piece  yesterday  that  had  been 
carried  in  a  friend’s  pocket  book  for  six  weeks,  and  it  seemed  as  good 
as  when  sensitised,  printing  rapidly  and  toning  readily.  It  was  ordi¬ 
nary  albumenised  paper  sensitised  in  the  usual  way,  and,  when  dry, 
pinned  flat  on  a  board  and  brushed  over  with  a  solution  consisting  of 
albumen  and  water,  of  each  an  ounce,  and  citric  acid  ten  grains.  A 
few  grains  of  soda  bicarbonate  in  the  last  washing  before  toning  is 
an  improvement. 

Until  we  can  prepare  a  paper  that  will  keep  indefinitely,  somebody 
wants  something  in  the  shape  of  a  “Marion’s  preservative  case,”  in 
which  the  calcium  chloride  chamber  should  be  movable.  Well,  the 
thing  was  made  and  sold  in  Edinburgh  at  least  a  year  before  Marion’s 
cases  were  introduced.  I  have  one  before  me  as  I  write,  in  which  I 
can  keep  paper  for  at  least  a  month,  both  before  and  after  printing. 
It  is  a  cylinder  of  tinned  iron,  fifteen  inches  long  and  three  inches 
diameter,  closed  at  one  end  and  wired  at  the  mouth ;  a  second  cylin¬ 
der,  four  inches  deep  and  of  such  diameter  that  it  slides  tightislily 
down  the  larger  one,  is  the  receptacle  for  the  fused  calcium  chloride. 
It  has  a  cover  of  perforated  zinc,  to  which  is  soldered  a  wire  hook  by 
which  it  may  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure.  The  mouth  of  the  larger 
cylinder  is  fitted  with  two  brass  lugs,  and  covered  with  a  disc  of 
wood  lined  with  rubber.  A  brass  rod,  with  a  screw  in  the  centre, 


passes  through  holes  in  the  lugs,  and  the  screw  presses  down  the 
wooden  lid  very  much  like  the  manner  of  fastening  the  manhole 
door  of  a  steam  boiler.  The  wood  is  coated  with  red  wax,  the  tin 
japanned,  and  the  whole  looks  well,  is  thoroughly  efficient,  and  can 
be  sold  with  a  good  profit  for  about  eight-and-sixpence. 

As  an  example  of  plucky  determination  to  overcome  difficulties, 
let  me  tell  you  a  short  story  of  wliat  occurred  here  a  few  days  ago : — 
One  of  our  “  auncient  an'  honourable  bodies,”  or,  rather,  the  office¬ 
bearers  and  captains  thereof,  made  their  annual  excursion.  The 
place  selected  on  this  occasion  was  the  quiet  and  beautiful  village  of 
Dirleton.  One  of  the  leading  features  of  these  excursions  is  the 
photographing  of  the  party,  and  as  the  body  includes  several  pho¬ 
tographers  one  of  them  had  arranged  to  take  the  picture.  He  saw 
his  “  traps”  properly  labelled  and  placed  in  the  van,  and  joined  the 
party  in  one  of  the  saloon  carriages  which  the  North  British  Rail¬ 
way  Company  considerately  provide  for  such  excursions,  where, 
amidst  the  fun  and  frolic  which  hard-worked  men  are  apt  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  when  out  for  a  holiday,  the  time  passed  pleasantly  till  they 
arrived  at  Dirleton  station.  Here,  however,  the  fun  and  frolic,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  our  photographic  friend  (whom  we  will  call  Mr.  AY.) 
was  concerned,  gave  place  to  an  expression  compounded  of  nearly 
equal  parts  of  disgust,  disappointment,  and  despair.  The  traps  were 
not  in  the  van.  They  had  been  left  behind,  or  rather,  what  was 
much  worse,  had  not  been  removed  from  the  through  train  when 
they  changed  carriages  at  Drem  Junction,  and  were  then  probably 
far  on  the  way  to  Newcastle.  An  appeal  to  the  station-master  did 
not  much  mend  matters.  He  had  no  means  of  telegraphing ;  and 
although  he  offered  to  send  a  messenger  to  Drem,  that  could  not  be 
done  under  an  hour,  and,  at  best,  the  probable  result  would  be  the 
arrival  of  the  apparatus  by  the  last  train  from  the  west,  just  in  time 
to  take  home  with  them  on  their  return.  By  the  time  the  two  miles’ 
walk  which  lies  between  the  station  and  the  village  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  Mr.  AV.  had  recovered  somewhat  his  usual  buoyancy  ;  and, 
as  he  is  not  only  a  first-rate  amateur  photographer,  but  one  who 
hardly  knows  what  it  is  to  be  beaten  at  anything  he  likes  to  try,  his 
friends  began  to  offer  considerable  odds  that  he  would  in  some  way 
or  other  manage  to  take  the  group  after  all — an  opinion  which, 
in  the  end,  turned  out  to  be  correct.  Shortly  after  they  arrived 
at  the  hotel  Mr.  AV.  disappeared,  and  with  him  a  horse  and 
vehicle,  but  where  bound  for  no  one  could  guess.  After 
luncheon  the  party  entered  the  garden,  bent  on  making  the  most  of 
the  day.  Some  took  to  exploring  the  castle  ruins,  some  to  the  bowl¬ 
ing  green,  and  some  to  such  other  methods  of  enjoyment  as  suited 
their  fancy,  all  soon  forgetting  the  disappointment  caused  by  the 
truant  apparatus.  Not  so,  however,  our  friend  Mr.  AV.,  he  had 
evidently  made  the  best  of  his  time,  and  at  three  o’clock  presented 
himself  on  the  green,  and  by  the  expression  of  his  face  showed  at 
once  that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  mission  whatever  it  had  been,  and 
was  greeted  with  three  hearty  cheers.  How  it  was  done  was  of 
course  eagerly  asked.  He  had  got  the  landlord  to  lend  him  the 
fastest  horse  in  the  stable,  taken  the  best  road  that  led  from  the  village, 
and  driven  straight  on  till  he  came  to  the  first  town  that  could  boast 
of  possessing  a  photographer.  He  bribed  the  said  photographer  to 
give  himself  a  holiday,  and  carried  off  as  much  of  his  apparatus  as  the 
dog-cart  could  contain,  trusting  to  find  sufficient  for  his  purpose  ;  and 
now  all  was  ready  in  front  of  the  hotel  for  the  at-one-time-unlikety- 
to-be-gotten  group,  which  there  was  just  time  to  take  before  dinner. 
In  a  short  time  three  excellent  10  X  12  pictures  were  taken,  and  the 
apparatus  packed  up  and  ordered  to  be  sent  back  to  its  owner  on  the 
following  morning.  Moral — or  rather  two  morals : — Never  stick,  if 
to  succeed  be  possible,  and  always  look  after  your  luggage  yourself. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society, 
anxious  to  get  up  an  exhibition  of  at  least  the  works  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers,  on  the  opening  night  of  the  new  session,  has  sent  round  the 
following  circular : — 

“To  the  Members  individually  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

“Sir, — As  a  member  of  the  council  and  business  committee,  I  beg  to 
solicit  your  support  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  also 
that  you  will  contribute  one  picture  for  distribution. 

“It  is  desirable  that  you  contribute  as  many  pictures  as  possible,  that 
the  lantern  committee  may  select  what  they  think  most  suitable  for  the 
winter  popular  meetings.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  pictures  be  suit¬ 
ably  framed,  that  the  exhibition  may  be  as  brilliant  and  attractive  as 
possible. 

“As  I  am  confident  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  society  to  see  the 
work  of  its  own  members,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  signature  as 
an  exhibitor,  and  you  will  much  oblige, 

“Yours  respectfully, 

James  Jamesok.” 
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The  circular  has  been  largely  signed,  and  I  believe  the  exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  a  success.  I  have  no  doubt  the  members  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  works  of  the  members  of  other  societies  hanging 
beside  their  own,  and  hereby  give  them  a  hint  to  send  them.  The 
Secretary,  Mr.  Colin  Sinclair,  Princes-street,  will  give  all  necessary 
information,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society  will  gladly  return  the  compliment  to  any 
society  that  may  think  the  example  worth  following. 

Mr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  honoured  Edinburgh  with  a  visit  recently,  very  much 
to  the  delight  of  a  number  of  the  photographers  here.  They  invited 
him  to  the  usual  Newhaven  fish  dinner,  and  spent  a  very  happy 
evening.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  regular  exchange  of  pic¬ 
tures,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  much  mutual  benefit. 

John  Nicol,  Pli.D. 


CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  most  original  article  in  the  new  number  of  the  Vienna  Cor- 
respondent  is  one  On  Photography  in  Bad  Weather,  by  Herr  H. 
Krone,  in  which  he  deals  very  sensibly  with  the  various  difficulties 
and  dangers  that  beset  the  field  worker.  As  he  truly  remarks,  the 
peculiar  instability  that  has  this  year  characterised  (be  seasons 
renders  the  counsel  and  experience  lie  advances  peculiarly  valuable. 
His  paper  is  systematically  divided,  and  deals  with  the  various  kinds 
of  enemies  of  the  air  that  we  are  heir  to  in  photography — mist, 
winds,  clouds,  and  rain. 

The  first  of  these  foes  is  most  frequently  encountered,  as  it  is  most 
distinctly  hurtful,  in  mountain  regions.  The  mist  creeps  so  closely 
and  densely  over  mountain  and  valley  as  often  to  render  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  photography  out  of  the  question.  In  cases  where  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  comparatively  clear,  and  but  a  thin  fog  overhangs  the 
middle  and  farther  distance,  his  advice  is  to  expose  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  to  develope  slowly  with  a  developer  decidedly  acid  and  weak 
in  iron,  and  to  fix  before  intensification.  We  in  this  country  are 
tolerably  familiar  with  fog,  and  doubt  if  ours  is  often  so  thin  as  to 
admit  of  this  advice  doing  much  good.  When  the  white  mist  rolls 
along  our  valleys  and  up  the  lull  sides,  it  is  not  by  means  of  a  short 
exposure  that  we  can  hope  to  gain  a  picture.  Even  the  blue  haze  is 
very  often  too  much  for  us,  unless  the  foreground  be  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  water. 

Herr  Krone’s  specific  as  to  windy  days  is  not  very  practicable 
in  some,  at  least,  of  its  components.  He  advises,  certainly,  the 
rigid  securing  of  every  bolt  and  screw  about  camera  and  stand, 
so  that  all  things  may  be  tig! it  in  a  gale;  but  what  shall  we 
say  to  his  sheltering  the  apparatus  during  exposure  by  a  large, 
strong,  open  umbrella?  We  should  by  no  means  like  to  be  the  party 
deputed  to  hold  it  on  a  stiff  slope  with  the  wind  blowing  up,  nor 
should  we  hope  for  any  very  good  results  to  flow  from  its  use.  De¬ 
cidedly,  it  is  best  to  photograph  only  on  days  when  the  wind  blows 
fitfull}',  with  lulls  between  the  gusts.  Upon  the  mode  of  proceeding 
when  the  sky  is  overcast,  with  heavy  rolling  clouds  having  breaks  of 
sunshine  between,  our  author’s  remarks  are  very  sensible,  and  we 
wish  more  of  our  landscapists  would  have  the  taste  and  patience  to 
carry  them  out.  We  should  then  be  saved  the  display  of  so  many  flat, 
characterless  pictures.  “  Wait  for  the  sunshine,”  he  says,  “  to  give 
effect  to  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  your  picture.”  If  the  clouds 
are  passing  rapidly  over  head,  the  upper  air  current  being  in  swift 
motion,  this  advice  is  comparatively  easy  to  follow  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  move  slowly  in  heavy,  rolling  masses  it  is  often  a  great 
trial  to  the  photographer  to  have  to  wait  lialf-an-liour,  or  perhaps  an 
hour,  for  the  proper  light.  Should  such  waiting  be  necessary,  it  is 
usually  far  the  wiser  plan  to  sacrifice  the  plate  that  may  have  been 
prepared  ;  for,  whether  kept  in  the  slide  or  soaking  in  the  bath,  it  will 
give  but  a  very  indifferent  picture  if  kept  for  that  length  of  time. 
Examine  the  sky,  therefore  ;  compute  the  time,  and  prepare  a  plate 
to  be  as  nearly  ready  as  possible  when  wanted,  otherwise  the  long- 
waited-for,  much-coveted  view  may  be  lost,  and  you  obtain  a  thin, 
flat  image,  the  shadows  filled  with  pinholes,  without  variety  or  dis¬ 
tinctness  in  the  half-tones — in  short,  practically  worthless.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  often  happens  that  gusts  of  wind  travel  with  the  clearings 
in  the  sky,  so  that  when  you  have  the  light  you  have  lost  the  calm,  and 
if  trees  are  in  the  view  get  a  smudge  for  foliage.  In  such  a  case — - 
well,  in  such  a  case  you  must  do  the  best  you  can.  Choose  your  view 
to  avoid  the  trees,  if  possible  ;  expose  shortly,  or  take  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  When  two  different  strata  of  clouds  are  being  driven  in 
opposite  ways,  you  can  never  calculate  upon  an  opening  and  sunlight 
with  any  certainty,  but,  if  there  be  a  probability  of  them  occurring  at 
all,  must  risk  plates  to  some  extent  to  get  them  well  exposed. 


We  are  unable  to  agree  with  his  remarks  about  photography  during 
rain,  even  although  he  limits  it  to  such  rain  as  is  soft  and  light,  and 
when,  as  he  truly  enough  says,  the  soft  diffused  light  of  the  sky  may 
be  extremely  powerful.  It  is  powerful,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not 
conducive  to  a  proper  display  of  light  and  shade,  and  our  counsel 
would  be  to  photographers  never  to  photograph  during  actual  rain. 
April  sun  and  shower  is  quite  another  thing.  At  the  same  time,  Herr 
Krone’s  advice  about  guarding  the  dark  slide  from  all  wet  and  dust, 
by  covering  it  before,  during,  and  after  exposure,  is  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

With  the  August  number  of  the  Cor  respondent  is  presented  a 
large,  fairly-executed  lithograph  of  the  west  front  of  the  Palace  of 
Industry,  wherein  the  exhibition  of  next  year  is  to  be  held.  It  is 
rather  a  graceful  building,  but  apparently  built  for  utility  more  than 
show,  like  our  own  Kensington  buildings,  which  it  resembles  in 
design. 

In  the  new  number  of  the  Mittheilungen  just  received,  Dr.  H. 
Vogel  continues  his  experiments  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  photogra¬ 
phic  dry  plates,  and  we  hasten  to  summarise  for  our  readers  his  re¬ 
sults.  He  points  out  that  the  labours  of  Poitevin,  Hunt,  Reissig, 
Russell,  and  others  had  established,  in  the  old  days  when  acid 
development  only  was  known,  that  the  powerful  reactions  of  many 
agents,  such  as  tannin  or  gallic  acid,  were  usually  attended  with  a 
corresponding  capacity  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  image.  New 
experiments  which  Dr.  Vogel  has  last  year  been  making  give  indu¬ 
bitably  a  sensitising  action  to  certain  bodies  possessing  an  affinity  for 
iodine,  as  well  as  a  power  of  strengthening  the  development.  But  he 
has  already  established  it  that  the  relation  is  by  no  means  so  uniform 
between  the  combining  powers  of  the  iodine  and  the  added  salt  and 
the  sensitive  capacity  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  when  the  former 
is  great  the  latter  must  be  so  too.  Kitrate  of  arsenic,  for  instance, 
absorbs  free  iodine  very  powerfully,  yet  it  operates  but  feebly  as  an 
accelerator  of  sensitiveness,  and  the  same  is  true  as  regards  many 
other  substances.  In  this  report  Dr.  Vogel’s  experience  holds  good 
alike  with  wet  and  dry  plates. 

The  sensitising  effects  of  tannin,  morphine,  acidified  morphine, 
and  pyrogallic — all  iodide-retaining  bodies — were  sufficiently  ascer¬ 
tained  in  the  last  publication  of  his  experiments,  when  it  was  also 
sufficiently  apparent  that  the  most  powerful  preservative  was  by  no 
means  the  best  sensitiser.  The  thing  is  enigmatical ;  nevertheless, 
the  behaviour  of  pyrogallic  acid,  as  used  in  the  wet  and  in  the  dry 
processes,  places,  Dr.  Vogel  thinks,  the  solution  of  the  enigma  at  hand. 
A  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  applied  to  one  half  of  a  dry  iodide  of 
silver  plate  acted  not  as  an  accelerator  but  as  a  retardent  when  not 
allowed  to  dry,  the  half  which  was  not  coated  with  the  solution  prov¬ 
ing  the  more  sensitive  of  the  two.  But,  after  the  coating  had  dried 
in,  the  conditions  of  matters  altered,  so  that  the  pyrogallic  now  worked 
powerfully  as  an  augraenter  of  sensitiveness.  Now  a  little  examina¬ 
tion  soon  sufficed  to  display  the  cause  of  this  abnormal  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  plate.  The  half-transparent  dry  plate  was  rendered 
almost  altogether  so  by  the  pouring  on  of  the  pyrogallic  solution, 
and  this  transparent  condition  of  the  film  was  the  cause  of  the  non¬ 
sensitiveness.  If  the  chemical  rays  that  flow  from  an  object  are  to 
take  their  full  organic  effect  upon  the  sensitive  film,  it  is  quite  appa¬ 
rent  that  they  must  be  absorbed  thereby,  for  the  condition  of  things 
is  precisely  the  same  with  the  chemical  rays  as  with  the  heat  rays. 
The  atmosphere  which  allows  the  sun’s  warmth  to  pass  through  it 
almost  unhindered  is  by  that  passage  heated  but  slightly,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  soon  as  these  rays  come  in  contact  with  some  body 
which  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  absorbing  them,  and 
at  the  same  refuses  them  all  passage,  heat  is  generated  thereby  to  a 
considerably  greater  extent. 

More  than  five  years  ago  a  very  interesting  experiment  was  made 
in  the  same  direction  by  Ommcganck.  He  put  into  the  dark  slide 
and  in  front  of  the  unexposed  sensitive  plate  first  a  dry  and  after¬ 
wards  a  wet  plate,  and  then  exposed  and  developed  the  one  behind. 
By  this  means  he  ascertained  that  a  considerable  amount  more  of  the 
chemical  rays  was  passed  through  the  dry  plate  than  through  the 
wet.  As  therefore  the  wet  plate  (we  mean  in  this  case  the  sensitised 
wet  plate)  absorbs  more  chemical  rays  than  the  dry,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  it  gives  a  more  powerful  image.  This  is  a 
very  important  experiment.  We  are  led  by  it  at  once  to  entertain  the 
supposition  that  the  capacity  of  a  body  for  acting  as  a  stimulus  to 
sensitiveness  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  its  power  of  rendering 
the  film  upon  the  plate  impervious  to  the  chemical  rays. 

Hence,  moist  pyrogallic  acid  acts  as  a  retardent  upon  the  surface  of 
a  dry  plate,  because  it  renders  the  film  pervious  both  to  optical  and 
chemical  rays,  while  when  it  is  dried  upon  the  surface  it  becomes  an 
accelerator,  because  it  has  now  obtained  the  capacity  of  holding  the 
necessary  rays  back.  Tannin  and  morphine  act  powerfully  as  sensi- 
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tisers  (although  but  feebly  absorbent  in  iodine)  simply  because  they 
have  greater  checking  power  upon  the  rays  than  the  pyrogallic  acid 
has.  Nitrate  of  arsenic  and  similar  compounds  (in  solution)  have  a 
weak  sensitising  power,  because  they  do  not  absorb  the  chemical 
rays  so  powerfully  as  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  questions  may,  therefore,  be  asked  now — Does  the  capacity  of 
any  body  for  absorbing  iodine  play  any  part  at  all  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  a  sensitising  power  ?  or  is  the  ability  of  such  body  to 
hold  back  and  retain  the  chemical  rays  alone  the  requisite  that  we 
are  to  seek  for  in  looking  for  a  means  of  augmenting  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  plates  ? 

These  questions  we  fancy  admit  of  a  very  simple  answer  if  you 
employ  as  a  coating  for  plates  a  substance  which  may  indeed  absorb 
the  chemical  rays,  but  which  has  no  affinity  whatever  for  iodine. 
Nobody  would  dream  of  doing  such  a  thing. 

We  made  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium  of  the  strength  of  one 
part  to  one  hundred,  and  one  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  to  twenty,  and  with  both  we  prepared  various  bromo- 
iodide  plates.  The  salt  of  uranium  absorbed  the  rays  in  an  effica¬ 
cious  way,  and,  as  is  known,  the  bichromate  of  potash  does  that  also. 
Dr.  Vogel  then  proceeded  to  apply  t’he  test  of  Ommeganck  thus  : — A 
plate  sensitised  with  iodide  of  silver  was  placed  behind  another  one, 
half  of  which  was  coated  with  bichromate  of  potash,  and  both  were  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  camera  together.  The  result  was  that  the  part  of  the 
hinder  plate  which  had  been  covered  by  the  half  plate  coated  with 
bichromate  of  potash  came  out  under  the  developer  much  slower 
than  the  other.  It  was  thereby  made  evident  that  bichromate  of 
potash  possessed  the  power  of  keeping  back  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  chemical  rays. 

A  washed  plate  was  now  coated  with  it  over  one  end,  exposed  in 
the  camera  and  developed,  and  the  end  that  had  been  treated  with 
the  potash  came  out  so  slowly  that  it  was  but  too  evident  that  it 
acted  as  anything  but  an  augmenter  of  sensitiveness.  Uranium 
behaved  in  the  same  manner,  whether  employed  as  a  wet  coating  or 
as  a  preservative  agent  for  a  dry  plate,  the  capacity  for  absorbing 
the  chemically-active  rays  of  light  going  for  nothing  when  there 
was  not  accompanying  it  at  the  same  time  an  affinity  for  iodine. 
Either  of  these  qualities  alone  are  valueless  comparatively  las 
witness  the  behaviour  of  the  pyrogallic  acid),  but  in  the  union  of  the 
two  lies  the  secret  of  the  sensitising  power  of  preservative  agents. 
“Iodide-holding  substances  act  as  quickenersif  they  render  the  plate 
impervious  to  the  chemical  rays,  and  vice  versa." 
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ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  DAMP  UPON  PHOTOGRAPHS,  AND  A 
METHOD  OF  OBVIATING  IT. 

By  the  Hon.  G.  Fitzroy. 

The  destructive  effects  of  damp  upon,  photographs  is  often  very  dis¬ 
tressing.  My  brother-in-law,  Lord  St.  Ola,  took  a  very  fine  portrait  of 
his  aunt,  the  Dowager  Lady  St.  Ola,  and  paid  fifty  guineas  to  an  artist 
for  painting  it.  He  writes  to  me  from  Naples  to  say  that  this  once 
beautiful  picture,  which  elicited  exclamations  of  delight  from  all  who 
I  saw  it,  is  now  covered  over  with  sickly,  yellowish  patches ;  and  he 
:  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  for  several  weeks  allowed  to 
hang  on  a  wall  which  he  suspects  to  be  damp. 

This  incident  has  caused  me  to  bestow  some  attention  upon  anti- 
hygroscoptics  and  their  application  to  photographic  prints.  As  the 
information  may  he  new  to  some  who  now  hear  me,  I  may  say  that  the 
atmosphere  holds  in  suspension,  or  in  solution,  a  large  portion  of  water, 
i  which  it  is  ready  to  deposit  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  A  change 
of  temperature  will  ensure  the  deposition  of  a  portion  of  this  water,  as 
our  rains,  mists,  and  dews  testify. 

But  it  may  be  asked— On  what  principle  does  moisture  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  act  upon  the  photograph  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fade?  This 
question  is  foreign  to  my  present  inquiry,  which  is  that  of  the  best 
means  of  protecting  photographs  from  the  destructive  influence  of 
damp.  The  broad  principle  is  to  secure  the  continuous  withdrawal  of 
the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  print.  There 
are  many  bodies  which  have  so  great  an  affinity  for  water  as  to  absorb 
the  moisture  the  air  contains  when  it  is  exposed  to  their  influence. 
Among  these  anti-hygroscoptics — as  I  have  ventured  to  designate  a  class 
of  bodies  having  certain  properties — are  sulphuric  acid,  absolute  alcohol, 
chloride  of  calcium,  quick  lime,  common  salt,  and  others.  Now  if  an 
air-tight  case  be  made,  and  one  or  other  of  these  substances  he  inserted, 
it  follows  that  the  air  will  he  rendered  perfectly  dry,  and  any  photo¬ 
graph  kept  in  a  case  of  this  kind  will  not  be  amenable  to  the  influences 
of  atmospheric  moisture. 


In  order  to  carry  my  idea  into  practical  effect  I  propose  to  have  the 
photograph  mounted  in  an  ordinary  frame,  the  glass  of  which,  previous 
to  the  insertion  of  the  picture,  shall  have  been  fastened  in  by  slips  of 
well-gummed  paper.  After  the  picture  is  placed  in  the  proper  position 
I  propose  then  to  place  behind  it  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  that  has 
been  saturated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  paste  immediately 
over  the  back  of  the  frame  a  strongly-sized  paper  which  shall  be 
impervious  to  air.  The  sulphuric  acid  will  then  act  on  the  moisture  in 
the  small  portion  of  atmospheric  air  enclosed  with  the  picture,  and 
which  will  thus  be  deprived  of  its  moisture  and,  therefore,  its  power  of 
damaging  the  print. 

Instead  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  some  would  probably  like  to  try  chloride 
of  calcium.  To  use  it  for  this  purpose,  make  a  strong  solution  of  the 
salt  in  boiling  water,  apply  it  to  the  blotting-paper  by  means  of  a  soft 
brush,  and  then  dry  it  thoroughly  in  a  glass-stainer’s  oven.  When  dry 
it  may  be  used  as  directed  in  the  previous  case. 

I  feel  that  the  logical  members  of  the  section  will  have  by  this 
time  almost  anticipated  what  I  am  now  going  to  say.  It  is  this  : — Seeing 
that  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol,  lime,  common  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  chloride  of  calcium  are  each  singly  such  excellent  anti-hygroscoptics, 
how  much  greater  would  the  effect  be  were  the  whole  of  these  mixed 
together!  Ovid,  in  one  of  his  iEneids,  says  that  “Unity  is  strength, 
and  a  threefold  cord  is  not  very  easily  broken.”  Gentlemen,  man  of 
science  though  I  be,  1  despise  not  men  of  poetry ;  they  sometimes  have 
uttered  truths,  although  their  minds,  unlike  ours,  have  not  been  cast 
in  a  geometric  mould,  and  may  not  thus  have  been  able  to  realise  the 
truth  of  their  own  conceptions.  Alas  !  all  cannot  be  men  of  science ;  but 
I  for  one  do  not  despise — no,  nor  even  look  down  upon  or  askance  at — 
a  fellow-being  who  may  happen  not  to  be  constituted  by  nature  for  the 
enjoyment  of  mathematical  facts  in  preference  to  poetical  fictions.  The 
great  German  metaphysician  and  poet  therefore,  in  the  quotation  I  have 
given,  spoke  a  great  truth,  probably  without  being  aware  of  it  at  the 
time.  For  me  has  been  reserved  its  application,  or  one  of  its  applications  ; 
for  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  I  have  been  the  very  first  to 
realise  the  truth  of  the  expression  referred  to. 

To  mix  the  various  ingredients,  take — 

Sulphuric  acid  (L845)  .  4  (fluid)  ounces. 

Alcohol  (-804) .  3  ,, 

Chloride  of  calcium  . . .  7§  ,, 

Chloride  of  sodium .  2  drachms. 

Unslaked  lime...... .  Quant,  stiff. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  in  the  above  formula  given  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  chloride  of  calcium;  this  I  have  done  on  the  principle  that  if  it 
won’t  do  much  good  it  cannot  do  much  harm.  As  regards  the  indefinite 
quantity  of  lime  in  the  formula,  what  I  mean  is  that  the  whole  mixture 
should  be  made  of  such  a  consistence  as  to  be  of  the  thickness  of  good 
paint  mixed  for  house  painting.  This  the  presence  of  the  lime  in  greater 
or  less  proportion  permits  to  be  done.  With  this  mixture  I  recommend 
that  the  back  of  the  picture  should  be  painted  well  over  until  there  is  a 
thick  coating  applied  to  every  portion  of  the  paper.  After  this  it  is  to 
be  dried  in  the  glass-stainer’s  oven,  as  before  described;  and,  if  the 
photograph  remain  unchanged  after  this,  we  are  safe  in  predicting  that 
it  will  remain  so  till  the  end  of  time. 

The  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  and  it  demands  our  deepest 
consideration. 

The  Chairman  (after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  G.  Fitzroy  for  his 
paper)  said  it  was  so  long  since  he  had  been  at  school  that  he  would  not 
like  to  speak  dogmatically  upon  a  subject  appertaining  to  the  classics  ; 
but  he  imagined  that  the  quotation  given  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
as  being  from  the  AEneid — which,  by  the  way,  he  thought  was  not  written 
by  Ovid  but  by  Sallust — was  really  to  be  found  in  the  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Great  Wizard  of  the  North,  a  man  who 
ought  to  be  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  British  Association, 
seeing  that,  by  his  numerous  tricks  and  feats  of  manipulative  dexterity, 
he  was  in  reality  a  great  exponent  of  practical  or  applied  science.  But 
with  reference  to  the  paper  just  read  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  he 
was  much  struck  by  the  great  value  of  his  statement  that  if  a  photo¬ 
graph  were  painted  over  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid 
and  were  then  baked  at  a  high  temperature  in  a  glass-stainer’s  oven, 
no  further  change  would  be  effected  on  it  till  the  end  of  time.  That 
was  a  very  important  statement,  and  one  which  he  felt  certain  the 
honourable  gentleman  would  not  have  made  unless  he  felt  quite  certain 
of  it.  As  had  been  eloquently  said,  it  was  a  subject  which  demanded 
their  deepest  consideration. 

Professor  Zereiel  said  that  when  the  paper  was  being  read  it  occurred 
to  him  to  suggest  the  dusting  of  chloride  of  lime  over  the  back  of  the 
photograph.  Chloride  of  lime,  as  they  all  knew,  was  much  used  for 
disinfecting  purposes,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  likely  to  be  of  much 
service  in  preventing  a  print  from  fading  from  moisture. 

Dr.  Homo  would  not  like  to  say  anything  that  would  give  offence  to 
their  honourable  friend  who  had  read  the  paper;  but  he  was  slightly 
afraid  that  the  proposal  to  immerse  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid  would  lead  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  blotting-paper 
being  totally  destroyed.  A  much  better  way  would  be  to  obtain 
asbestos  cloth,  and  apply  the  acid  through  its  agency. 
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Mr.  Glaysieur,  before  hazarding  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  would 
be  glad  if  any  gentleman  would  be  good  enough  to  inform  them  what 
was  the  difference  between  chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride  of  lime. 
If  a  moment’s  attention  be  given  to  chemical  nomenclature  there  ought 
to  be  very  little  difference  indeed. 

Mr.  Stillboy  suggested  that  in  chemistry  there  was  no  such  sub¬ 
stance  as  chloride  of  lime.  What  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fitzroy  meant  was 
doubtless  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Fitzroy  (who  is  slightly  deaf)  said  in  an  excited 
manner — “Who  dares  to  say  I  am  a  hypocrite  ?” 

An  explanation  of  the  term  used  having  been  given,  the  honourable 
gentleman  declared  himself  satisfied. 

Herr  Plenevoster  :  Sir,  the  discussion  has  now  arrived  at  a  stage  at 
which  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  It  has  been  said 
that  Lord  St.  Ola’s  photograph  of  his  aunt  faded  when  exposed  to 
moisture.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  something  about  the 
treatment  that  print  received  before  it  was  sent  to  the  painter.  I’ll 
tell  you  why  I  desire  to  have  this  information.  A  short  time  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  examine  a  print  that  his  lordship  had  done  me  the  honour 
of  sending  to  me,  and  previous  to  applying  a  little  water  colour  to  stop 
a  white  spot  I  applied  my  tongue  to  the  surface  in  the  usual  way  to 
make  the  colour  bite.  The  taste  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  so 
strong  as  to  cause  me  to  spit  for  several  minutes  afterwards.  On  sub¬ 
sequently  inquiring  of  his  lordship  whether  he  washed  his  prints  after 
fixing  them,  I  was  informed  that  he  contented  himself  with  blotting 
them  very  carefully  with  bibulous  paper.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
portrait  of  the  dowager  which  has  formed  the  theme  of  the  honourable 
gentleman’s  paper  has  been  dried  without  having  been  washed,  and  has 
been  painted  on  in  that  state.  If  people  would  exercise  a  little  care  and 
common  sense  in  the  washing  and  treatment  of  their  prints  there  would 
be  less  heard  about  their  fading. 

Mr.  Sartor  threw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  for  Lord  St.  Ola  whether  it 
would  not  be  conducive  to  the  art  position  of  photography  if  all  that 
gentleman’s  pictures  were  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  were  then  transferred  to  the  glass  Stainer’s  oven,  or,  rather,  furnace. 

Mr.  Marchall  said  the  matter  lay  in  a  nutshell.  Were  they  or  were 
they  not  to  discard  silver  printing  at  once  and  for  ever  ?  That  was  the 
question.  It  was  very  well  to  make  the  attempt  to  sneer  at  Lord 
St.  Ola’s  pictures  because  he  did  not  wash  the  hyposulphite  from  them ; 
but  he  would  like  to  know  who  were  those  that  upheld  the  system — he 
might  say  the  iniquitous  system— of  printing  that  rendered  necessary 
the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  carbon  printing  no  fixing  agent  was 
required  but  water — pure,  sweet,  blessed,  heaven-sent  water — that  caused 
the  torrent  to  sing,  tbe  ocean  to  murmur,  and  the  gutters  to  overflow — 
a  fluid  the  most  abundant  in  nature,  which  as  dew  sparkled  upon  the 
grass,  as  vapour  flitted  above  our  heads  high  in  the  firmament,  and  as 
rain  watered  the  thirsty  ground.  When  he  considered  how  much  they 
were  indebted  to  water  he  felt  inclined  to  be  poetical,  but  he  remembered 
that  there  was  no  poetry  in  science,  and  that  they  formed  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Section  of  the  British  Association.  He  concluded  by  recom¬ 
mending  the  members  to  try  carbon  printing  instead  of  silver  printing 
on  albumenised  paper;  but  advised  them  that  if  they  should  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  latter  method,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  not  necessary, 
to  wash  out  the  hyposulphite  fixing  solution. 

Herr  Plenevoster  differed  from  the  last  speaker.  There  were  many 
prints  which  it  would  be  for  the  credit  of  their  art  to  saturate  with 
either  hyposulphite  or  any  other  agent  that  would  cause  them  to  dis¬ 
appear  from  sight  as  soon  as  possible.  But  of  course  he  was  not  so  ill- 
natured  as  to  apply  this  to  the  pictures  of  Lord  St.  Ola. 

— ♦ — 

No.  IY. 

WATER  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Dr.  Frederick  Augustus. 

Mr.  President, — I  have  lately  hit  upon  a  plan  for  curing  all  the  evils 
that  beset  the  photographer.  I  have  been,  as  you  know,  now  for  many 
years — I  will  not  say  how  many — constantly  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
photography,  and  verily  believe  that  to  me  are  due  most  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  art  since  it  was  first  discovered — 
indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  if  the  real  truth  were  known,  that  I  did 
not  discover  the  art  itself  ;  but,  however,  I  am  modest,  and  will  leave 
to  Daguerre,  Fox  Talbot,  and  others,  the  honours  usually  accorded  to 
them.  From  time  to  time,  in  various  periodicals,  will  be  found  what 
I  have  done  for  the  art ;  but  the  crowning  discovery  is  that  which  I  am 
now  about  to  bring  before  the  British  Association. 

It  is  well  known  how  various  bedevilments  occur  from  time  to  time 
to  photographers.  Some  attribute  them  to  careless  manipulation,  impure 
chemicals,  dirt,  dust,  and  a  variety  of  commonplace  causes.  I  have, 
however,  now  for  many  years  given  my  attention  to  these  points,  and 
though,  no  doubt,  much  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  collodion  prepared 
after  the  formulae  so  often  published  by  me  as  well  as  by  buying  the 
chemicals  of  firms  recommended  by  me,  yet  there  was  still  a  something 
wanted  to  ensure  certainty  and  perfection  in  the  practice  of  the  art.  This 
something  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  find  out,  and  now  from  hence¬ 
forward  all  troubles  will  cease,  and  good  photographs,  whether  portraits 
or  landscapes,  will  be  as  easy  of  production  as  going  to  sleep. 
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I  have  experimented  largely,  and  I  am  now  certain  that  I  have  found 
out  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  No  matter  how  careless  the  operator, 
how  shaky  the  camera  (indeed  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  a  camera  be  needed 
at  all),  how  imperfect  the  lenses  (what  will  our  optical  friends  say  to 
this  ?),  how  impure  the  chemicals,  everybody  by  adopting  my  plan  will 
be  able  to  produce  superb  photographs.  Of  course,  artistic  talent  and 
taste  will  still  be  required,  but  that  is  a  minor  detail,  and  not  worth 
thinking  about.  My  discovery  is  this,  “  pure  water” — absolutely  pure 
water.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by  chemical  means. 

“Distilled  water!”  I  think  I  can  hear  some  say.  “Pooh!  pooh! 
Distilled  water  forsooth  !  That  pure  ?  All  nonsense  !  ”  The  only  way  to 
get  pure  water  is  to  manufacture  it  from  its  elements.  All  know  that 
water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  eight 
to  one — H  0  in  symbolic  form,  for  I  don’t  use  your  modern  abomination 
of  H2  0,  with  a  different  value  for  O;  but  this  by  the  way.  I  say, 
take  oxygen — which,  of  course,  can  be  had  cheaply  and  readily  by 
abstracting  it  from  the  atmosphere,  where  it  is  to  be  had  for  nothing — 
place  it  in  a  vessel  with  its  due  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  which,  of 
course,  is  easily  and  cheaply  procured,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  by 
patting  some  zinc  filings  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  explode  by 
means  of  an  electric  spark  (and  that  is  cheap  enough),  and  you  have  pure 
water  at  once.  I  confidently  affirm  that  if  anyone  will  try  this  mfithod, 
and  use  no  other  water  than  the  above,  all  his  photographic  difficulties 
will  vanish. 

The  days  of  distilled  water  are  numbered,  and  in  a  short  time  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  I  make  no  secret  of  it ;  I  take  out  no  patent ;  I  give 
my  discovery  freely  to  the  world,  and  whether  the  world  appreciates  it 
or  not,  or  accords  to  me  any  merit  in  the  matter,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have 
done  something  for  mankind. 

The  President  then  invited  discussion  on  what  he  was  pleased  to  say 
was  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  section.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  applications  of  science  to  the  aid  of  art  that  could  well 
be  imagined,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  any  member  had  to 
say  upon  it.  He  trusted  that  gentlemen  would  abstain  from  abusing 
one  another,  as  was  too  often  the  case  in  scientific  discussions.  If  any 
gentleman  thought  fit  to  call  another  untruthful,  he  should  feel  bound 
to  interpose  for  his  protection. 

Herr  Plenevoster  asked  if  water  could  be  produced  in  any  quantity 
by  this  method,  and  whether  the  author  of  the  paper  had  practically 
tested  the  plan. 

Dr.  Augustus  said  there  was  no  limit  to  the  supply  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  therefore  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  water  that  could  be 
thus  produced,  and  one  electric  spark  was  all  that  would  be  required, 
however  large  the  quantity  of  gases  employed.  As  to  practically  testing 
the  system,  it  was  not  likely  he  should  bring  it  forward  unless  he  had. 

The  President  here  interposed,  and  said  he  considered  Herr  Plene- 
voster’s  remarks  to  be  highly  improper,  as  throwing  doubt  on  Dr. 
Augustus’s  good  faith  in  the  remarkable  communication  he  had  brought 
before  the  section. 

Mr.  Sartor  thought  that  the  theory  of  the  production  of  water  by 
means  of  the  combination  of  the  two  gases  was  incontestible,  but  as  he 
was  precluded  by  the  Chairman  from  going  into  the  practicability  of 
the  scheme  on  a  large  scale,  he  would  remain  silent  on  that  ground. 
He  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Augustus  had  been  more  explicit  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  use  of  pure  water  would  thus  cure  all  the  ills 
of  the  photographer. 

Dr.  Augustus  said  if  the  Chairman  considered  the  question  a  proper 
one  he  would  answer  it  at  once  by  saying  that  if  impure  water  was  a 
fertile  source  of  bedevilment— and  every  photographer  admitted  that  it 
was — the  question  carried  its  own  answer  with  it. 


VARIORUM.* 

Floating  Paper  for  Prints. — Mr.  J.  R.  Clemons  (Greeley)  gave  some 
very  good  points  both  at  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  which  I  would 
advise  all  who  heard  him  to  practice.  To  those  who  did  not,  but  read 
photographic  publications,  I  would  say  that,  as  a  rule,  photographic 
printers  get  careless  about  the  strength  of  their  silver  solution,  and  in 
their  manipulations.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  silver  solution 
should  be  kept  at  an  uniform  strength,  and  any  variation  desired  on 
account  of  the  variation  of  temperature  should  be  in  the  manipulation 
alone,  and  not  in  varying  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution.  If  you 
will  read  all  the  articles  upon  printing  that  fall  into  your  hands  (and  I 
would  advise  you  to  do  so),  you  will  observe  that  no  two  of  them 
agree  as  to  strength  of  solution,  time  of  floating,  and  manner  of 
getting  the  paper  on  and  off  the  solution.  Why  so  much  difference  ? 
If  you  think  a  few  moments,  you  will  see  that  one  kind  of  paper 
is  used  in  one  case  and  another  kind  in  another.  While  one  uses 
silver  to  the  amount  of  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  another  uses 
only  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce;  and  one  writer  lives  where 
the  mercury  only  gets  up  to  75°  Fahrenheit,  while  the  other  often 
feels  it  at  108°.  Now  each  one  of  these  writers  undertakes  to  in¬ 
struct  the  other  as  to  how  he  ought  to  manipulate  by  saying  that 

*  Phil.  Phot. 
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according  as  the  temperature  goes  up  or  down  the  strength  of  the 
solution  should  be  changed.  I  boldly  assume  the  position  that  the 
strength  of  the  silver  solution  should  never  be  changed,  but  the 
manipulation  should  depend  somewhat  upon  the  state  of  the  mercury. 

Albumenised  paper  must  never  come  in  contact  with  anything  more 
solid  than  fluids.  We  often  see  it  recommended  to  use  a  glass  rod,  in 
order  to  scrape  off  the  surplus  when  removing  the  paper  from  the  silver 
bath.  I  defy  any  practical  operator  to  resort  to  such  a  course  success¬ 
fully.  The  albumen  is  softened  as  soon  as  the  paper  touches  a  solution, 
and  even  the  contact  of  the  fingers  disturbs  the  surface;  how  much 
more  so  a  hard  substance  like  glass.  The  only  safe  method  to  adopt  is 
to  allow  nothing  harder  than  a  liq  uid  to  come  in  contact  with  albumen 
paper  while  wet.  Look  at  the  original  papers  upon  photography,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  every  sheet  of  paper  under  a 
hot  or  warm  iron  after  it  was  albumenised  to  coagulate  tlie  albumen. 
(Some  very  smart  individuals  afterwards  discovered  that  heat  was  not 
necessary,  as  the  nitrate  of  silver  coagulated  the  albumen.  This  may  be 
all  true  enough,  but  when  you  come  to  consider  that  at  that  time  sixty 
or  seventy-five  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water  was  then  the 
minimum,  and  that  considerable  alcohol  was  one  of  the  important  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  silver  solution,  there  was  a  show  for  coagulation  of  the 
albumen.  How  is  it  now  ?  Twenty-five  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce 
and  no  alcohol  makes  a  material  difference,  and  obliges  every  photo¬ 
graphic  printer,  if  he  expects  good  results,  to  pass  a  heated  iron  over 
the  albumenised  paper  before  he  enters  upon  the  silvering  or  sensitising 
process. 

If  a  manufacturer  of  albumen  paper  will  take  pains  to  coagulate  the 
albumen  by  passing  the  paper  over  a  warm  cylinder,  he  will  gain  a 
reputation  for  his  brand  far  in  advance  of  all  competitors  in  a  very 
short  time.  Paper  so  prepared  will  never  spoil  nor  smell  bad.  It  will 
be  just  as  good  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  as  it  was  at  first ;  and  we, 
who  live  in  a  benighted  town  of  only  150,000  inhabitants,  can  get  just 
as  good  paper  as  those  who  make  one  of  the  150,000  inhabitants  of 
another  town.  Will  some  of  you  albumenisers  try  it  ?  This  is  a  long 
firstly,  but  in  due  course  of  time  here  comes  secondly. 

In  looking  over  many  formulae,  distilled  water  takes  quite  a  pro¬ 
minent  position.  Now  I  assume  a  new  role  here,  and  while  I  grant 
that  there  can  be  found  water  that  contains  so  much  vegetable  matter 
that  it  is  useless  (yes,  even  worse  than  useless)  for  photographic  pur¬ 
poses,  and  that  other  water  is  so  contaminated  with  mineral  subtances 
as  to  be  quite  troublesome,  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  article  known  as 
distilled  water  is  the  greatest  nuisance  of  them  all.  I  have  been  ground 
in  that  mill,  and  abominate  the  term.  The  only  water  I  use  in  all 
my  solutions  is  the  Ohio  River  water,  furnished  by  our  water  works  ; 
it  drinks  well,  too,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  “But,”  says  one,  “I  am  out 
of  its  reach.”  All  right ;  make  the  water  that  is  the  most  convenient  to 
you  useful  photographically  by  a  few  particles  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  silver  is  not  lost ;  for,  if  you  will  decant  the  water  after  it  has 
settled,  you  will  find  all  the  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the 
shape  of  a  chloride.  Water  thus  treated  can  be  trusted  for  any  photo¬ 
graphic  purpose. 

Thirdly  and  last,  this  time.  I  presume  that  I  am  not  the  only  one 
that  is  often  interrogated  as  to  the  time  of  exposure.  Very  few  photo¬ 
graphers  from  the  “rural  districts  ”  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  fail 
to  put  the  question — “How  quick  can  you  make  a  picture  ?”  This  is  so 
common  that  it  has  become  chronic,  and  I  propose  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  the  cure  of  this  infernal  disease. 

The  question  of  time  required  for  an  exposure  is  of  so  little  account 
in  the  main,  that  I  never  would  and  never  did  spring  it  in  conversing  on 
photography.  Suppose  the  maximum  time  to  be  sixty  seconds,  and  the 
minimum  ten  seconds,  where  is  the  adult  that  cannot  accommodate  him¬ 
self  to  one  as  well  as  the  other,  or,  to  any  time  between  these  points  ? 
There  is  only  one  rule  to  be  governed  by,  and  that  is  to  make  the  expo¬ 
sure  long  enough  to  bring  out  all  the  detail.  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
there  are  a  greater  proportion  of  photographs  and  ferrotypes  spoiled  by 
under-exposure  than  by  any  other  one  cause.  There  seems  to  be  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  some  who  make  a  living  at  the  camera  to  boast 
of  the  quickness  with  which  they  can  produce  an  impression  in  the 
camera — a  point  second  to  nearly  all  others.  The  question  of  time, 
when  sixty  seconds  is  the  maximum,  is  one  of  very  little  importance  in 
photography.  To  say  that  a  certain  photograph  was  produced  in  ten 
seconds  is  not  a  thing  to  boast  of ;  but  to  point  to  a  beautiful  photo¬ 
graphic  production,  and  assert  at  the  same  time  that  you  made  it,  is  a 
feat  to  be  proud  of,  even  if  the  exposure  consumed  ninety  seconds. 
When  we  look  back  some  thirty  years,  and  find  that  five  minutes  in  the 
rays  of  strong  sunlight  out  of  doors  were  required  to  produce  an  im¬ 
pression  on  a  sensitised  plate,  we  certainly  ought  to  hail  the  advance  in 
our  art  with  heartfelt  thanks  when  we  are  able  to  produce  first-class 
impressions  in  sixty  seconds  and  less.  I  care  not  for  the  difference 
between  ten  seconds  and  sixty  seconds  if  the  result  is  good.  It  is  now 
some  twelve  years  since  I  learnt  one  little  point  in  photography  which 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  me.  I  stepped  into  the  gallery  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour,  and,  while  there,  he  remarked  among  other  things,  that  “  a  long 
exposure  with  a  weak  developer”  produced  the  best  results.  I  therefore 
close  this  article  by  advising  you  all  to  try  it,  and  never  again  question 
an  operator  as  to  the  length  of  time  he  requires  for  a  sitting. 

J.  B,  Webster. 
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The  sun  is  a  fervid,  assiduous  artist,  and  has  for  countless  ages  photo¬ 
graphed  beauty  on  the  face  of  nature.  The  bloom  on  the  maiden’s  cheek 
and  the  gorgeous  radiancy  of  the  tropical  scene  are  alike  the  product  of 
his  pencil.  Doubtless  Old  Sol  would  have  continued  to  practice  his  art 
to  suit  his  own  fancy  had  not  Prometheus  Niepce  rudely  snatched  his 
implements.  Two  centuries  ago  Giovanni  Babtiste  Porta,  a  Neapolitan 
physician,  invented  the  camera-obscura ;  but  this  valuable  instrument 
was  regarded  as  nothing  but  an  ingenious  toy  until  about  1814.  The 
peculiar  effect  of  light  on  a  combination  of  silver  with  chlorine  is  one 
among  the  precious  discoveries  made  by  the  alchemists,  who,  though 
they  failed  in  finding  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  transmuting  the  base 
metals,  did  find  philosopher’s  stones  of  greater  value.  The  Swedish 
chemist  Scheele,  born  in  1742,  demonstrated,  by  means  of  the  spectrum, 
that  the  violet  ray  had  the  greatest  power  in  decomposing  the  chloride 
of  silver.  The  attention  of  the  prominent  scientists  of  Europe  was 
directed  toward  the  effect  of  light  on  this  substance,  but  their  investi¬ 
gations  were  fruitless.  Several  years  prior  to  Daguerre’s  discovery, 
Hoffmeister  suggested  that  the  sun  might  be  made  to  act  as  an  engraver, 
but  he  merely  announced  it  as  a  fancy.  The  first  vigorous  effort  to 
create  a  sun-painting  was  made  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.  These  gentlemen  applied  a  coating  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  paper 
or  leather,  which  was  spread  on  a  frame.  By  means  of  the  solar 
microscope  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  faint  images  on  this  receptacle, 
which  soon  vanished,  as  they  had  no  means  to  render  them  permanent. 
Their  process  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  in 
1803.  In  1812  Courtois,  a  chemical  manufacturer  in  Paris,  discovered 
iodine,  the  agent  which  was  all-essential  to  the  attainment  of  permanent 
sun-pictures;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Niepce  to  be  the  first  to  use  it. 
Joseph  Nicdphore  Niepce  was  a  French  merchant  who  had  acquired  a 
competency  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  experimenting  on  the 
properties  of  light  in  order  to  obtain  permanent  photographs.  After 
many  trials  his  labour  was  rewarded  with  success,  and  in  1814  he 
accomplished  the  grand  result — he  made  the  first  permanent  photograph! 
He  then  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  camera,  for  it  was  through  its 
instrumentality  that  he  made  his  pictures.  He  also  utilised  iodine  as  a 
developer.  Niepce’s  process  was  to  coat  a  glass  or  metal  plate  with  a 
species  of  asphaltum  known  as  the  “bitumen  of  Judea,”  instead  of  the 
salts  of  silver.  This  he  placed  in  the  camera,  and  in  five  or  six  hours 
the  action  of  light  caused  the  bitumen  to  dissolve  so  as  to  delineate  an 
object,  and  the  image  was  fixed  by  oil  of  lavender.  Some  specimens  of 
Niepce’s  work  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  They  are  of  an 
exceedingly  rude  character,  but  resemble  the  daguerreotype.  Niepce 
named  his  process  “  heliography .  ” 

In  1819  Sir  John  Herschel  discovered  the  hyposulphite  of  soda — a  sub¬ 
stance  which  was  destined  to  exercise  a  potential  influence  on  helio¬ 
graphy.  In  1826  Niepce  became  acquainted  with  Daguerre,  who  had 
for  many  years  previously  directed  his  energies  in  the  same  direction  as 
himself,  but  had  met  with  indifferent  success.  Louis  Jacques  Maude 
Daguerre  was  born  at  Corneilles,  in  France,  in  1787.  He  was  by  pro¬ 
fession  a  painter,  but  had  acquired  considerable  distinction  as  a  scientist. 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In 
order  to  promote  their  investigations  they  resolved  to  unite  their  efforts, 
and  they  accordingly  entered  into  a  formal  copartnership. 

In  1829  the  partners  conceived  the  idea  of  using  iodine  in  the  form  of 
vapour.  This  they  applied  to  a  highly -polished  surface  of  silver,  and  the 
iodide  of  silver  thus  formed  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
light.  By  this  means  the  time  of  exposure  was  reduced  from  hours  to 
minutes.  In  1833  Niepce  passed  away  and  his  son  Isidore  succeeded 
him  as  Daguerre’s  partner.  In  1839  an  arrangement  was  effected  with 
the  French  Government,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  process  was  to  be 
given  to  the  world  in  consideration  of  an  annual  life  pension  of  6,000 
francs  given  to  Daguerre  and  of  4,000  francs  to  Niepce,  with  reversions 
of  one-half  those  sums  to  their  widows.  By  universal  consent  the  title 
of  “  daguerreotypy”  was  given  to  the  new  art,  but  perhaps  with  as  little 
justice  as  the  name  of  Americus  was  bestowed  on  the  New  World.  The 
honour  of  making  the  first  permanent  picture  most  certainly  belongs  to 
Niepce.  But  it  is  not  the  writer’s  intention  to  detract  from  the  actual 
credit  which  is  due  to  Daguerre.  For  fourteen  years  he  strove  to  attain 
the  grand  result.  So  devoted  was  he  to  his  purpose,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  concerns,  that,  in  common  with  many  other  eminent  inventors, 
he  incurred  the  reproach  of  insanity.  Even  his  own  wife  was  induced 
to  share  the  general  belief.  M.  Dumas,  the  distinguished  French 
chemist,  narrates  that  Madame  Daguerre,  in  1825,  urged  by  anxiety  for 
her  husband,  approached  him  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  and  said,  “Mon¬ 
sieur  Dumas,  as  a  scientific  man  I  have  a  question  of  vital  importance 
to  myself  to  ask  you.  I  am  the  wife  of  Daguerre,  the  painter.  For 
some  time  he  has  let  the  idea  seize  him  that  he  can  fix  the  image  of  the 
camera.  Do  you  think  it  possible?  He  is  always  at  the  thought;  be 
can’t  sleep  at  night  for  it.  I  am  afraid  he  is  out  of  his  mind.  Do  you 
think,  as  a  man  of  science,  it  can  ever  be  done ?  or  is  he  mad ?”  “In 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,”  replied  Dumas,  “it  cannot  be  done; 
but  I  cannot  say  it  will  always  remain  impossible,  nor  set  the  man 
down  as  mad  who  seeks  for  it.” 

*  American  Phrenological  Journal. 
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It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Daguerre  was  opposed  to  sitting  for  his  por¬ 
trait,  and  obstinately  refused  to  be  daguerreotyped  except  in  one  in¬ 
stance.  Mr.  Charles  It.  Meade,  of  New  York  city,  enjoys  this 
distinction.  Aided  by  the  advocacy  of  the  wife  and  niece  of  Daguerre, 
Mr.  Meade  prevailed  on  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  and  numerous  copies 
were  afterward  produced. 

We  will  now  compare  the  processes  of  Daguerre  and  Niepce.  Both 
used  the  camera.  Daguerre’s  receptacle  was  iodide  of  silver  on  a  metal 
plate ;  that  of  Niepce  was  bitumen  on  a  metal  plate.  Daguerre  used 
the  vapour  of  mercury  as  a  developer;  Niepce  employed  iodine  for  the 
same  office.  Daguerre  used  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  a  fixing  agent, 
while  Niepce  made  the  oil  of  lavender  answer  the  same  purpose.  When 
first  Daguerre  subjected  the  iodised  plates  to  the  action  of  mer¬ 
cury  lie  failed  to  develops  the  image;  but  during  one  of  his  trials  he 
accidentally  discerned  a  dim  image  on  that  portion  of  the  plate  which 
had  been  least  exposed  to  the  heat.  This  discovery  induced  him  to 
reduce  the  temperature,  and  his  triumph  was  at  once  assured. 

Totally  ignorant  of  the  experiments  of  Niepce  and  Daguerre,  Henry 
Fox  Talbot  was  silently  pursuing  the  same  object  in  England.  Six 
months  before  the  publication  of  daguerreotypy,  on  January  31st,  1839, 
Mr.  Talbot  addressed  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  announcing  a  photo¬ 
graphic  process  of  his  own  discovery.  The  method  practised  by  him 
was  to  immerse  paper  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  afterward  in  one 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  produced  a  film  of  chloride  of  silver,  which 
is  more  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  light  than  is  the  nitrate.  On  this 
surface  was  applied  the  object  to  be  imaged,  which  was  of  course  to  be 
transparent.  When  subjected  to  the  rays  of  a  blazing  sun  for  a  period 
of  half  a  second  an  inverted  image  was  produced.  This,  the  negative, 
was  again  copied  by  the  same  process,  and  a  positive  print  was  obtained. 
To  Talbot,  then,  belongs  the  glory  of  first  printing  from  a  negative,  and 
of  devising  a  method  to  multiply  copies  of  pictures.  In  1842  he  sub¬ 
stituted  iodide  of  silver  as  his  receptacle,  and  used  hyposulphite  of  soda 
as  a  developer.  All  that  was  now  necessary  to  render  photography  a  truly 
magic  art  was  the  discovery  of  some  material  which  would  produce  an 
instantaneous  image. 

In  1851  Frederick  Scott  Archer,  an  Englishman,  discovered  collodion 
— a  preparation  of  gun-cotton.  Collodion  is  the  photographer’s  sublime 
elixir.-  Nature  in  all  her  moods  can  be  photographed  by  its  agency. 
The  collodion  process  is  almost  instantaneous— -sufficiently  so  to  image 
the  flowing  water,  the  vagaries  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ever- 
changing  expression  of  the  features.  Itself  the  offspring  of  science, 
photography  has  become  its  most  useful  ally,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  estimate  its  precious  services.  Aside  from  its  application  to  depict¬ 
ing  animated  scenes,  it  has  rendered  inestimable  aid  to  chemistry,  to 
geological  investigation,  to  medical  and  surgical  science,  and  in  the 
service  of  architecture  and  many  branches  of  manufacture.  In  fact,  it 
would  require  the  space  of  a  large  volume  to  properly  describe  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  All  honour  be,  then,  to  the  grand  trio,  Niepce,  Daguerre,  and 
Talbot,  who,  impelled  by  the  same  divine  impulse,  independently  solved 
the  same  great  problem  by  different  methods.  Doubtless  philosophy  will 
yet  recognise  those  subtle,  mysterious  laws  which  control  the  human 
mind  and  banish  for  ever  the  word  “accident  ”  from  its  vocabulary. 

Photography  in  America.—  Hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  Professor  Gouraud  visited  America  in  order  to  lecture 
on  Daguerre’s  new  art.  He  exhibited  apecimens  of  sun-painting  made 
in  the  presence  of  his  audience ;  but,  beyond  the  manipulation  and 
exposure  of  the  sensitised  plates,  he  had  nothing  to  teach.  In  1839 
sun-painting  was  practised  as  a  business  by  but  two  individuals  in  the 
United  States.  Now,  it  is  computed  that  photography  in  America,  in 
all  its  ramifications,  furnishes  employment  for  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  persons,  and  a  capital  of  not  far  from  five  millions  of  dollars 
is  active  in  its  service.  It  has  steadily  advanced  from  a  rude  mechanical 
operation  until  it  has  attained  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art.  Although  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  apparatus  and  material  through  the 
characteristic  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen,  yet  the  improvement  in  the 
instruments  of  photography  is  proportionately  insignificant  to  the 
advance  made  in  the  development  of  the  art  itself.  In  fact,  esthetics 
have  received  from  photography  new  laws  of  surpassing  exquisiteness. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  apparatus  of  the  photographer  mingled  insignifi¬ 
cantly  among  the  stock  of  the  hardware  merchant.  To-dav,  immense 
capitals,  large  factories,  and  extensive  warehouses  are  set  apart  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  photographic  stock.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
camera  rudely  painted  an  insensate  image.  To-day,  it  is  taught  to 
reflect  the  soul’s  secret  emotion,  and  to  portray  vividly,  not  the  mere 
outlines  of  form  and  feature,  but  the  subject  as  he  is,  and  introduces 
him  for  the  first  time  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Ms  own  linea¬ 
ments.  The  story  of  this  eventful  thirty  years  may  best  be  told  in  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  lives  of  those  workers  whose  labours  most  largely 
contributed  to  promote  progress.  We  begin  with  a  a  sketch  of 

Professor  John  W.  Draper . — This  gentleman  claims  the  honour  of 
having  made  the  first  sun-portrait  of  the  human  face.  For  several  years 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  Daguerre,  Professor  Draper  had  been  engaged 
in  investigating  the  chemical  effects  of  light.  When  Talbot’s  process 
was  published,  Mr.  Draper  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  with  the 
view  of  reducing  the  time  of  exposure,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  animated  objects;  for  the  time  required  was  too  long  to 
permit  the  sitter  to  retain  a  rigid  posture  throughout  the  operation. 
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He  thought  that  by  using  lenses  of  larger  diameter  and  shorter  focus  he 
might  succeed  in  reducing  the  time.  He  used  lenses  of  five  inches 
diameter  and  seven  inches  focus,  and  succeeded.  His  first  attempt  at 
human  portraiture  was  made  in  an  ordinary  room,  and  the  sitter’s  face 
was  dusted  with  flour,  as  he  supposed  that  the  shadows  on  the  face 
could  not  be  imaged.  But  observing  that  the  dark  spots  of  the  dress 
were  imprinted,  he  removed  the  flour  and  solved  the  problem  which 
even  Daguerre  despaired  of  seeing  accomplished— he  had  daguerreo¬ 
typed  the  human  face  !  Professor  Draper  subsequently  associated  him¬ 
self  in  business  with  Professor  Morse,  and  they  fitted  up  a  studio  in  a 
glass  structure  on  the  roof  of  the  New  York  University.  Here  they 
did  a  flourishing  business. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  in  an  article  which  appearod  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  January,  1843,  gracefully  refers  to  Dr.  Draper  as  being  the 
Irst  to  make  sun-paintings  of  the  human  face.  Dr.  Draper  soon  dis¬ 
solved  his  business  connection  with  the  art,  but  has  ever  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  its  interests.  He  has  written  many  valuable  essays  and  treatises 
on  photography,  many  of  which  have  been  translated  into  the  languages 
of  Europe.  He  was  chosen  the  first  President  of  the  New  York  Photo¬ 
graphical  Society.  If  photography  was  invented  in  the  old  world,  it 
was  in  America  that  its  capacity  for  usefulness  was  developed.  Next 
in  honour  to  the  name  of  the  inventors  of  daguerrotypy  should  be 
placed  that  of  Dr.  Draper. 

Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. — It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  an  ex¬ 
tended  sketch  of  this  distinguished  scientist,  but  merely  to  confine  our 
attention  to  his  connection  with  photography.  In  the  spring  of  1839 
Professor  Morse,  being  in  Paris,  was  invited  by  Daguerre  to  inspect  the 
result  of  his  experiments.  Professor  Morse  was  at  this  period  the 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York.  Daguerre  was 
then  waiting  for  the  French  Government  to  secure  him  a  pension  before 
he  published  his  process.  The  specimens  shown  to  Morse  by  Daguerre 
were  some  delineations  of  inanimate  objects.  Professor  Morse  suggested 
to  Daguerre  the  feasibility  of  taking  portraits  of  living  subjects.  As 
the  time  required  for  portraying  varied  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
Daguerre  declared  that  in  liis  opinion  it  would  be  impracticable  for 
that  purpose.  After  Professor  Morse  returned  to  America,  still 
cherishing  the  belief  that  life-portraits  could  be  produced,  he  con¬ 
structed  the  necessary  apparatus  ;  and  in  order  to  experiment  in  that 
direction,  owing  to  the  rudeness  of  his  instruments,  he  laboured  under 
many  difficulties.  He  first  daguerreotyped  the  Unitarian  church  in  this 
city,  in  September,  1839.  He  next  undertook  to  make  portraits  of  bis 
daughters.  He  improvised  a  studio  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  After  a 
sitting  of  ten  or  twenty  minutes  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  he  was  delighted 
to  find  that  he  produced  excellent  portraits.  Professor  Morse  believed 
that  be  bad  made  the  first  life-portrait,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  tips 
the  scale  in  favour  of  Professor  Draper.  Between  these  two  gentlemen, 
however,  the  honour  lies  divided.  They  associated  themselves  subse¬ 
quently  as  partners,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  photography.  The 
partnership,  however,  was  of  brief  duration,  and  Professor  Morse  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  alone  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  great  purpose  of  his  life — the  consummation  of  the 
electric  telegraph. 

Alexander  S.  Wolcott  lays  claim  to  having  been  among  the  first  to 
have  made  life-portraits.  In  1840  he  made  an  improvement  in  the 
apparatus  by  introducing  into  use  a  reflector  of  wider  aperture  and 
shorter  focus.  The  improvement  was  recognised  and  adopted  abroad. 
Mr.  Wolcott,  in  connection  with  his  partner,  Mr.  John  Johnson,  like¬ 
wise  discovered  a  valuable  chemical  combination  known  as  “  Wolcott’s 
Mixture,”  which  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light. 

Dr.  Goddard,  in  1840,  being  at  the  time  engaged  in  Pennsylvania 
University,  introduced  the  use  of  bromine  as  an  accelerator.  He  had 
made  many  experiments  with  bromine,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  in¬ 
stantaneous  portraits  and  views  in  the  open  air. 

Edward  Anthony  inspected  the  specimens  of  Daguerre’s  work  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Professor  Gouraud  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Cham- 
bers-street  in  1838,  and  conceived  the  notion  of  experimenting  on  bis 
own  account.  He  had  then  just  graduated  from  Columbia  College. 
His  first  effort  was  to  secure  a  camera,  but  in  those  days  there  were  no 
photographic  stock  dealers,  and  he  had  recourse  to  his  own  ingenuity 
to  construct  one.  He  procured  a  cigar-box,  which  cost  him  nothing, 
and  made  apertures  in  it  for  the  insertion  of  an  ordinary  spectacle 
lens,  which  cost  him  twenty-five  cents.  With  this  primitive  instru¬ 
ment  he  produced  some  excellent  sun-paintings.  He  continued  to 
practice  the  art  as  a  dilettante  during  such  leisure  as  his  profession  as 
civil  engineer  would  permit.  When  Ashburton  and  Webster  were 
appointed  Commissioners  by  their  respective  Governments  to  settle  the 
North-east  Boundary  controversy,  Mr.  Anthony  was  invited  by  the 
American  authorities  to  accompany  the  surveying  expedition  to  act  in 
the  double  capacity  of  civil  engineer  and  photographer.  The  purpose 
of  the  expedition  was  to  locate  the  boundary  line  of  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  territory.  Mr,  Anthony  made  several  photographic  views  of  the 
“Highlands”  and  other  portions  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  which 
were  estimated  as  invaluable  aids  in  determining  that  vexed  question. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  employment  of  photography  in  the  ser- 
1  vice  of  nations.  In  1842  Mr.  Anthony  entered  into  copartnership  with 
I  his  brother  Henry,  and  they  engaged  in  the  practice  of  photography  as 
I  a  business.  But  the  firm  was  dissolved  before  the  expiration  of  the 
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year,  and  Mr.  Anthony  continued  the  business  in  connection  with  a 
Mr.  Edwards.  In  1843  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Edwards  visited  Wash¬ 
ington  and  portrayed  the  members  of  the  Senate,  with  the  intention  of 
publishing  the  engraving  known  as  Clay's  Farewell  to  the  Senate.  This 
engraving  was  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  art,  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
portraits  evoked  universal  admiration.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  to  whom  copies  were  presented,  bestowed  gold 
medals  on  Mr.  Anthony  as  tokens  of  merit.  After  the  publication  of 
this  engraving,  Mr.  Anthony  withdrew  from  the  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy  and  founded  what  has  since  grown  to  be  the  largest  stock  house 
in  the  world.  He  had  begun  the  portrait  business  with  a  stock  of 
materials  of  which  the  invoice  value  was  less  than  a  hundred  dollars, 
having  bought  out  Mr.  S.  Broadbent,  formerly  an  operative  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  Morse,  but  who  is  now  engaged  in  portrait  painting.  Mr. 
A.nthony  still  retains  the  original  invoice,  as  a  record  of  his  modest 
beginning.  This  gentleman  is  among  those  who  have  most  contributed 
toward  the  advancement  of  photography  in  this  country.  Inspired  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist,  his  connection  with  photography  has  not 
been  of  a  mere  mercenary  character,  but  a  labour  of  love. 

Henry  T.  Anthony. — The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  prominently 
identified  with  the  history  and  progress  of  photography  in  this  country. 
His  connection  with  the  art  dates  back  to  its  introduction  in  the  United 
States.  He  associated  himself  with  his  brother  Edward  in  the  portrait 
business,  but  subsequently  withdrew  and  devoted  his  attention  to  other 
pursuits.  After  Mr.  Edward  Anthony  had  established  the  stock  busi¬ 
ness,  he  was  rejoined  by  his  brother  Henry,  and  the  firm  has  been  since 
known  as  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
the  first  to  take  instantaneous  pictures,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  world.  This  is  the  highest  attainment  of  the  art.  He  also 
invented  the  valuable  process  of  fuming  sensitive  paper  with  ammonia, 
thereby  rendering  the  printing  process  much  more  certain  and  economi¬ 
cal.  He  also  recently  introduced  the  use  of  alum  as  a  component  of  the 
silver  bath.  This  has  reduced  the  printing  of  photographs  on  albu- 
menised  paper  to  almost  absolute  certainty,  besides  accomplishing 
greater  economy  in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver.  This  discovery  he  freely 
gave  to  the  profession,  who  have  repeatedly  testified  their  grateful 
ajDpreciation  of  this  generous  act  by  overwhelming  him  with  thanks 
and  written  testimonials.  The  National  Photographic  Association  of 
the  United  States  also  awarded  him  the  silver  medal  for  effecting  the 
greatest  improvement  in  the  chemistry  of  photography  for  the  year 
1870.  Mr.  Anthony  is  constantly  experimenting  on  his  own  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  likewise  tests  all  innovations  which  are  broached  in  the 
various  European  journals.  He  is  an  exceedingly  close  observer  of 
minute  chemical  effects  in  connection  with  the  photographic  business, 
and  has  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  acuteness  of  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  this  direction. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  DRY  PLATES  AND  OF 
WASHED  PLATES  NOT  DRIED. 

[Philadelphia  Photographer.] 


Make  up  the  following  six  solutions,  and  label  from  1  to  6 :  — 


Solution  No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  3  grains. 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 

Must  be  mixed  fresh,  as  it  will  not  keep. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Liquor  ammonia . 1  ounce. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  .  1  „ 

Distilled  water . 32  ounces. 

This  solution  keeps  indefinitely  in  ground-stoppered  bottles. 

Solution  No.  3. 

Distilled  water .  32  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  160  grains. 

This  solution  will  not  spoil. 


No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

This  solution  will 


Solution  No.  4. 


keep  from  three  to  five  hours  fit  for 


1 

1 

1 


ounce. 

Jf 

y  y 


use. 


Solution  No.  5. 

Pyrogallic  acid . 

Citric  acid . 

Acetic  acid  .  . . 

Distilled  water . . . . 

This  solution  keeps  well. 

Solution  No.  6. 

Water  . 

Nitrate  of  silver . . . . 

Citric  acid . 

This  solution  also  keeps  well. 


96  grains. 
24  „ 

1  ounce. 
32  ounces. 


10  ounces. 
100  grains. 


To  use  the  above  solutions  take  an  exposed  plate,  remove  the  colour 
from  the  back,  flow  over  the  plate  water  one  ounce,  alcohol  one  ounce, 
and  wash  the  plate  until  greasiness  is  gone.  Then  take  sufficient  of  solu¬ 
tion  No.  1  to  cover  the  plate,  flow  over,  and  return  to  the  developing 
cup,  to  which  add  four  or  five  drops  of  solution  No.  4;  flow  the  plate 
again  with  this,  and  the  image  will  faintly  appear.  Keep  this  solution 
on  the  plate  until  all  detail  is  out,  adding  from  time  to  time,  as  judg¬ 
ment  directs,  a  few  drops  more  of  No.  4.  The  writer  has  often  got 
intensity  enough  by  continuing  on  the  development  as  above  described, 
but  he  prefers  to  finish  with  silver  and  pyro.  After  all  detail  is  up  wash 
the  plate,  and  flow  over  it  sufficient  of  No.  5  solution  ;  return  to  the 
developing  cup,  to  which  add  three  drops  of  No.  6  solution,  keeping  on 
until  the  desired  intensity  is  obtained.  The  more  of  No.  6  solution 
used  the  stronger  will  be  the  intensity  of  the  negative.  This  develop¬ 
ment  is  for  a  sufficiently-exposed  plate.  If,  after  a  prolonged  develop¬ 
ment  with  solutions  Nos.  1  and  4,  the  image  refuse  to  come,  from  under¬ 
exposure.  wash  off  the  plate  and  flow  with  solution  No.  1,  return  to  the 
developing  cup,  add  a  few  drops  of  No.  2,  and  flow  over  the  plate 
again  ;  watch  with  care  that  fogging  of  the  shadows  does  not  take 
place.  After  having  got  up  by  this  treatment  all  that  will  come,  wash 
the  plate,  and  finish  with  solutions  Nos.  5  and  6  as  written.  Many 
under-exposed  plates  can  be  so  saved,  but  the  chances  are  against  a 
good  result. 

To  use  alkaline  development  on  wet  plates  :  coat,  sensitise  in  silver 
bath,  remove  to  a  bath  of  distilled  water,  and  agitate  until  all 
greasiness  is  gone.  Now  wash  well  in  several  changes  of  water,  and 
flow  the  plate  with  water  one  ounce,  bromide  of  cadmium  two  grains, 
for  two  or  three  minutes  ;  wash  well  once  more,  and  put  it  into  a 
grooved  box  of  distilled  water  until  it  is  wanted  for  use.  If  it  be  put 
into  a  holder,  the  corners  of  which  are  full  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  plate 
will  become  contaminated  and  the  result  failure ;  to  prevent  this,  cover  the 
corners  and  bottom  of  the  holder  with  slips  of  filtering  paper.  It  is  best 
for  photographers  commencing  to  use  the  alkaline  development  to 
familiarise  to  its  by  using  a  wet  plate,  washed  as  described  but  not  dried, 
being  careful  in  all  the  operations  to  use  the  light  from  a  candle,  well 
shielded  with  orange-coloured  glass.  Gas,  as  used  in  development  with 
iron,  will  not  do,  these  plates  being  more  sensitive  to  white  light  than 
the  unwashed  plates  ;  do  not  neglect  this  caution,  unless  success  is  not 
desired.  For  an  occasional  outdoor  call,  plates,  after  being  washed 
as  written,  may  be  flowed  with  molasses  one  ounce,  distilled  water  one 
ounce,  and  put  into  holders,  will  keep  undried  and  sensitive  for  six  to 
eight  hours  when  taken  from  the  holder,  well  washed  and  developed  as 
written  for  the  dry  places.  The  differance  between  a  washed  plate  not 
dried  and  one  dried  and  flowed  with  preservative  is  as  one  to  six,  and 
all  dried  plates  are  from  three  to  six  times  as  insensitive  as  wet  plates 

not  washed.  William  Bell. 

— — - 

REPRODUCTION  OF  LINE  DRAWINGS. 

[Photographic  World.] 

The  so  oft-repeated  question,  how  the  pure  white  of  the  paper  can  be 
preserved  in  copying  line  drawings,  induces  me  to  give  my  experience 
on  this  subject. 

When  we  are  compelled  to  place  the  object  to  be  photographed  in  a 
slanting  position,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  front  of  the 
camera  and  the  object  should  be  perfectly  parallel  to  one  another  in 
order  to  avoid  distortion.  In  order  to  convince  myself  that  everything 
is  correct  I  fasten  to  the  centre  of  the  cover  of  the  object-glass  a 
string,  and  measure  the  distance  to  one  of  the  corners  of  the  board 
which  carries  the  drawing  to  be  copied.  Having  ascertained  this 
distance  I  compare  it  with  that  of  the  other  three  corners  of  the  board, 
and  if  they  are  all  alike  the  camera  and  board  are  parallel  to  one 
another. 

I  next  convince  myself  that  the  picture  is  properly  placed  on  the 
ground  glass,  and  make  a  small  trial  picture  in  order  to  determine  the 
proper  time  of  exposure.  This  is  of  great  importance;  when,  for 
instance,  the  exposure  has  been  too  long  the  lines  are  covered  by  a 
slight  veil,  and  the  picture  when  printed  does  not  look  as  sharp  as  the 
original,  or,  in  other  words,  the  contrast  is  wanting.  In  the  other 
case,  when  the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  the  w  hite  is  insufficiently 
covered,  and  the  lines  appear  too  thick  in  proportion. 

I  will  next  proceed  to  a  description  of  my  mode  of  working,  and  I 
will  state  that  I  do  not  use  specially-prepared  preparations,  but  the 
same  ones  which  I  employ  in  portrait  photography.  It  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  these  must  be  in  good  working  order,  as  otherwise  perfect 
pictures  cannot  be  looked  for. 

I  also  keep  a  bottle  containing  the  following  solution : — In  two  to  twro 
and  a-half  ounces  of  distilled  water  I  dissolve  sixty  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  to  w'hich  I  add  thirty  grains  of  iodine,  vThich,  after  repeated 
shaking,  must  dissolve  completely.  I  wrill  here  remark  that  an  old 
solution  is  preferable  to  a  new  one,  as  the  iodine  is  more  perfectly 
dissolved,  and  any  impurities  have  settled. 

I  keep  a  second  solution  in  stock,  which  consists  of  a  filtered  solution  of 
one-half  ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  one-quarter  ounce  of  citric  acid 
dissolved  in  one  pound  of  distilled  water.  So  long  as  this  solution  keeps 
its  green  colour  it  is  fit  for  use,  but  when  it  turns  brownish  it  should 
be  rejected.  Besides  these  I  have  a  four-per-cent,  silver  solution. 
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The  silver  for  intensifying  should  always  be  freshly  prepared  from 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  not  be  taken  from  an  old  negative  bath,  as  is  the 
habit  of  many  photographers. 

The  pyrogallic  acid  should  not  be  mixed  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  but 
citric  acid.  I  take  for  this  purpose  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water  one 
grain  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  four  grains  of  citric  acid. 

The  actual  manipulations  are  as  follow : — I  develope  as  usual,  and 
when  I  feel  convinced  that  all  the  details  of  the  picture  have  appeared 
I  interrupt  the  development,  and  wash  the  negative  without  delay  ; 
next  I  pour  the  above  iron  solution  and  intensifier  on  the  negative,  and 
repeat  this  several  times ;  wash  again,  and  fix  with  a  weak  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  plate  is  now  washed  very  thoroughly, 
as  on  this  thorough  washing  the  final  success  is  often  dependent. 

Having  placed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  iodine  solution  in  a 
separate  bottle,  I  pour  it  over  the  plate  the  same  as  when  developing, 
and  allow  the  liquid  to  act  for  some  time,  moving  the  plate  constantly. 
The  solution  is  now  poured  off,  and  by  looking  at  the  back  of  the 
negative  we  convince  ourselves  that  the  film  has  assumed  a  homogeneous 
yellow  colour.  If  this  is  not  the  case  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated 
with  a  fresh  supply  of  iodine  solution,  and  continued  until  the  desired 
result  has  been  obtained.  The  plate  is  washed  again,  and  afterwards 
pyrogallic  acid  solution  is  poured  over  it  several  times.  Now  a  few 
drops  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  added  to  the  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  the  plate  is  treated  with  this.  We  now  carry  the  negative 
into  daylight,  and,  while  moving  the  plate  to  and  fro  continually,  we  con¬ 
tinue  the  action  until  the  negative  has  reached  the  necessary  intensity. 

If  this  should  fail,  the  strengthening  may  be  continued  in  the 
laboratory.  The  plate  is  thoroughly,  but  very  carefully,  washed,  as 
the  film,  by  the  repeated  operations,  has  become  very  tender,  and  the 
plate  is  allowed  to  dry  very  slowly.  On  the  next  day,  if  necessary, 
the  intensifying  is  continued  with  an  ordinary  developer  which  has 
been  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  to  which  a  little  silver 
solution  has  been  added;  but,  previous  to  proceeding  to  this  second 
intensification,  it  is  well  to  give  to  the  negative  a  small  margin  of 
varnish,  by  passing  around  the  edges  of  the  plate  with  a  brush  saturated 
with  negative  varnish. 


— ♦- — 

Mr.  Scriven’s  Bromide  Process  with  the  Bath. — Emulsions. — 

The  Theory  of  Blurring. — Distortion  and  Indistinctness. — 

Gutta-Percha  Vessels. — The  Times  we  Live  in. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  amongst  the  queries  contained  in  his  celebrated 
Querist,  published  in  1710,  has  the  following: — “Whether  a  single  hint 
be  sufficient  to  overcome  a  prejudice  ?  And  whether  obvious  truths  will 
not  sometimes  bear  repeating  ?  ” 

A  single  blow  is  rarely  sufficient  to  drive  home  to  the  head  the  iron 
nail  of  truth  into  the  hard  wood  of  unbelief.  And  again,  repetition — 
iterum  iterumque — is  the  secret  of  our  success  in  nearly  everything.  So 
with  these  apologies  I  will  venture  once  more  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  readers  to  the  bromide  of  silver  process  with  the  bath  and  an 
albumen  preservative.  If  this  be  really  the  best  negative  process 
known,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  is,  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  it.  We 
cannot  discuss  it  too  freely  or  too  frequently. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  I  have  at  length  one  disciple,  Mr.  G. 
Scriven,  of  Castle  Ashby,  Northampton.  (See  his  very  interesting  letter 
at  page  441.)  He  has  tried  my  process  and  succeeded  with  it ;  or  I 
should  rather  say  my  formula,  for  the  process  is  Major  Russell’s.  Let  us 
never  lose  sight  of  that  fact,  or  deprive  him  of  one  grain  of  the  credit 
which  is  justly  his  due  for  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  bromide  of  silver 
alone,  with  an  alkaline  developer.  Mr.  Scriven  says  he  has  “returned  to 
the  bath  process  with  fresh  ardour,  after  being  led  away  for  a  time  by 
the  error  of  emulsions,”  and  he  now  believes  that  “there  is  no  process 
equal  to  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath.”  That  is  precisely  my  own 
belief,  and  I  trust  it  may  gain  fresh  converts  every  week.  Unless  a 
plate  can  be  prepared  with  an  emulsion,  without  any  substratum  or 
backing,  and  without  any  washing  or  preservative ;  and  unless  it  be  as 
sensitive  as  wet  collodion ;  and  unless  the  sensitive  emulsion  will  keep 
indefinitely,  the  emulsion  process  is  next  to  worthless,  because  if 
plates  are  to  be  prepared  at  home  the  bath  process  is  better.  Dr. 
Markham  says,  at  page  412,  that  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  a 
collodion  emulsion  of  maximum  sensitiveness,  and  which  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely,  will  be  introduced  into  commerce,  and  will  require  no  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  film  and  no  preservative.  I  must  be  permitted  to  remind 
the  doctor  that  last  year  I  made  some  steps  in  this  direction,  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper  which  was  read  before  the  British  Association,  describing 
how  such  a  film  might  be  applied  to  the  glass,  and  developed  with  a 
plain  solution  of  protosulphate  of  irou,  I  said  that  the  only  difficulty 


was  in  preparing  a  suitable  emulsion.  Since  then  many  new  facts  Lave 
been  published  by  Colonel  Wortley,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  Mr.  Cooper 
in  reference  to  emulsions,  and  we  may  be  approximating,  for  anything  I 
know,  to  the  great  desideratum  set  forth  by  Dr.  Markham ;  but,  until 
that  be  actually  reached,  I  maintain  that  the  emulsion  process  is  all  but 
worthless — that  is  to  say,  we  can  do  quite  as  well  without  as  with  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  method  with  the  bath.  Mr.  Scriven  has  tried 
alkaline  albumen  with  great  success.  He  uses  no  substratum  ;  collodion 
bromised  with  eight  grains  of  cadmium,  and  an  acid  eighty-grain  bath; 
three  minutes’  immersion ;  the  film  washed  in  four  changes  of  pure 
distilled  water ;  the  alkaline  albumen  applied  to  it ;  and  set  up  to  dry. 
The  alkaline  albumen  is  made  with  the  white  of  one  egg,  three  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  and  one  drachm  of  strong  liquor  ammonia.  This  is 
diluted  with  nine  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  poured  over  the  plate; 
it  is  not  washed  off.  The  plates  develope  to  sufficient  intensity  without 
silver ;  they  require  rather  longer  exposure  than  a  wet  plate. 

Such  is  Mr.  Scriven’s  process,  and  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
respecting  it.  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  his  films  require  no  sub¬ 
stratum.  Mine  would  blister  without  it.  He  is  probably  using  a  very 
good  kind  of  pyroxyline — better  than  mine,  probably.  The  time  of 
immersion  which  he  adopts,  viz.,  three  minutes,  does  not  give  the  most 
sensitive  films,  but  the  best  kind  of  film  for  ordinary  purposes.  I  shall 
be  glad  if  he  will  try  longer  immersions,  and  accurately  compare  the 
results,  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  In  the  meantime  I  will 
try  his  formula  for  the  preservative,  which  is  much  weaker  in  albumen 
than  mine.  But  I  am  most  anxious  that  this  process  should  be  tried 
wet — that  is  to  say,  the  films  exposed  as  soon  as  the  preservative  has 
been  poured  over  them.  Here  we  have  a  most  valuable  process  for 
portraiture,  for  taking  interiors,  and  also  for  instantaneous  views  when 
the  film  has  been  left  a  little  longer  in  the  bath.  Another  experiment 
will  be  to  mix  glycerine  with  the  albumen,  and  use  the  plates  in  their 
damp  or  tacky  state  the  day  after  their  preparation.  I  have  tried  this 
many  times  with  great  success.  Used  in  this  way  the  process  is  a  most 
valuable  one.  If  I  were  engaged  on  any  professional  work  I  should  use 
these  damp  plates,  and  never  dry  ones,  for  I  believe  it  is  always  a  pity 
when  a  sensitive  plate  is  allowed  to  get  quite  dry,  and  then  to  be  wetted 
again. 

Now  we  come  to  Mr.  Scriven'' s  remarks  about  the  backing  and  my 
theory  of  blurring.  He  has  made  precisely  the  objection  to  it  which  I 
thought  it  likely  that  some  one  would  make ;  and  in  my  letter  of  a  week 
ago — not  yet  published — I  anticipated  this  objection,  and  said  a  few 
words  about  it.  The  objection  has  no  weight  at  all,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  remarks — 


Let  A  A  A  A  be  bright  points  in  a  continuous  illuminated  part  of  the 
image ;  B  B  B  B  the  points  at  the  back  of  the  plate  where  the  rays  from 
A  A  A  A  suffer  total  reflection ;  C  C  C  C  the  points  where  the  reflected 
rays  meet  the  film  and  produce  blurring.  This  blurring  will,  in  every 
case,  be  a  maximum  at  C,  and  will  extend  from  C  towards  the  left-hand 
side  qf  the  plate  with  but  little  diminution  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Let  it  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  C  towards  the  left, 
parallel  to  the  film.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  from  the  point  C  which 
is  most  to  the  left  of  A,  there  will  be  four  of  these  straight  lines ;  from 
the  next  point  C  there  will  be  three ;  from  the  next  point  C  two ;  and 
from  the  last  point  C  only  one.  Thus  the  blurring  within  the  space 
between  the  edge  of  the  illuminated  film  at  A  and  the  point  C,  which 
is  most  to  the  left,  will  be  graduated  in  its  intensity,  being  least  near 
A,  and  greatest  at  and  beyond  the  furthermost  C.  In  the  figure  I 
have  represented  the  illuminated  part  of  the  film  by  a  broad  white  line. 

A  word  or  two  now  about  total  internal  reflection.  The  angle  at 
which  this  takes  place  depends  upon  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass ; 
but  if  the  angle  of  incidence  be  forty-five  degrees,  the  ray  is  totally  re¬ 
flected  within  the  glass.  When  the  angle  of  incidence  is  more  acute 
than  about  forty  degrees,  a  portion  of  the  ray  is  reflected  and  a  portion 
transmitted.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  reflecting  prism  is  con¬ 
structed.  The  “  vertical  angle  ”  is  the  angle  whose  sine  is  the  reciprocal 
of  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass.  Suppose  the  refractive  index  to 
be  16,  the  reciprocal  is  j-g,  and  the  vertical  angle  is  that  whose 
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sine  is  -625.  The  sine  of  forty-five  degrees  is  707,  &c.  The  vertical 
angle,  which  is  the  angle  of  incidence  at  which  total  reflection  takes 
place’  is,  therefore,  less  than  forty-five  degress;  and  for  all  angles  of 
incidence  greater  than  this  the  ray  suffers  total  reflection  within  the 

glass. 

The  experiment  alluded  to  fey  Mr.  Scriven  with  the  perforated  card¬ 
board  is  very  ingenious  and  well-devised.  I  will  try  it  as  soon  as  I  get 
home  to  Redon.  I  will  also  try  the  backing  again  very  carefully,  as 
well  as  orange-coloured  plates. 

The  fading  of  mercury-toned  negatives  is  not  a  myth.  I  have  brought 
two  with  me  which  I  shall  leave  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  at  the 
office  of  this  Journal  as  I  pass  through  London. 

Now,  I  think,  I  have  replied  to  every  point  raised  in  Mr.  Scriven’s 

interesting  letter. 

Mr.  Penny,  of  Cheltenham,  is  quite  right  in  what  he  says  about  the 
curved  front  to  the  camera  giving  no  distortion.  It  is  intended  to  cure 
distortion,  and  not  to  give  it,  and  also  to  avoid  cutting  off  the  comers  of 
the  picture.  Mr.  Baynham  Jones’s  experiment  was  made  with  a  convex 
lens  having  no  stop ;  and  the  distortion  of  which  he  speaks  was  produced 
solely  and  entirely  by  the  exaggerated  length  and  distance  apart  of  the 
focal  lines  of  the  oblique  pencils,  when  the  lens  was  turned  obliquely 
towards  the  object.  This  kind  of  distortion  is  nothing  but  an  exagge¬ 
rated  indistinctness,  and  is  cured  by  using  a  small  stop.  The  distortion 
with  which  photographers  are  concerned  occurs  even  when  the  smallest 
stop  is  used,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  indistinctness,  for  it  exists 
even  when  the  image  is  perfectly  sharp.  If  my  old  antagonist  at  Chel¬ 
tenham  will  he  kind  enough  to  think  all  this  over,  I  feel  sure  that  he 
will  find  out  where  his  mistake  lies,  and  will  frankly  admit  it.  When 
a  single  convex  lens  is  used  of  large  diameter  in  proportion  to  its  focal 
length,  and  without  a  stop,  and  so  turned  about  that  the  image  is  formed 
entirely  by  very  large  oblique  pencils,  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  optics 
break  down,  because  such  conditions  never  occur  in  optical  instruments 
and  are  never  made  the  subject  of  investigation.  An  image  is  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  foci ;  but  if  there  be  no  foci,  what  becomes  of  the  image  ?  If 
the  refracted  pencil  from  a  single  radiant  point  cannot  be  brought  to 
anything  at  all  resembling  a  focus,  what  must  become  of  the  image 
from  an  assemblage  of  such  radiants  ?  Clearly  it  is  no  image  at  all. 
When  indistinctness  becomes  excessively  exaggerated  there  is  no  image 
at  all.  The  thing  produced  does  not  satisfy  the  definition  of  an  image. 
The  rules  of  optics  do  not  apply  to  large  pencils  of  great  obliquity ;  they 
only  apply  to  small  pencils  of  small  obliquity,  and  to  direct  pencils, 
large  or  small. 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  gutta-percha  vessels  get 
dry  and  brittle  if  put  away  without  any  liquid  in  them.  So  at  least  says 
Chambers's  Journal;  and  it  is  there  recommended  that  the  liquid  be  a 
solution  of  salt.  Gutta-percha  has  also  been  largely  condemned  as  a 
substance  for  baths  which  are  to  contain  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  had  one  print  out  of  every  batch  stained  through 
from  front  to  back  by  a  deep  brown  stain.  The  cause  of  this  was  as 
follows : — I  used  a  gutta-percha  tray  (from  the  Gutta-Percha  Company) 
for  containing  the  nitrate  bath,  upon  which  the  albumemsed  papers 
were  floated.  I  then  used  the  same  tray  for  washing  the  prints  in  after 
removal  from  the  pressure-frame ;  and,  lastly,  after  what  I  considered 
a  very  thorough  washing,  the  same  tray  was  used  for  the  final  washing 
of  the  prints  after  their  removal  from  the  hypo.,  and  they  were  left  for 
some  hours  to  soak  in  it.  This  was  very  wrong,  of  course,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  print  at  the  bottom  of  the  hatch  which  that  tray 
contained  was  always  stained.  On  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  tray  with 
a  penknife,  a  surface  layer  of  what  appeared  to  be  decomposed  gutta¬ 
percha  was  removed!  A  correspondent  in  last  year’s  volume  of 
The  British  Journ  al  oe  Photography  recommends — and  very  pro¬ 
perly— the  use  of  glass  dishes  for  all  photographic  purposes.  I  have 
found  porcelain  and  earthenware  very  unsafe;  the  glaze  cracks,  and 
then  the  porous  interior  becomes  saturated  with  chemicals,  and  that 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  glaze  on  the  outside  of  the 
vessel  is  attacked  and  cracks  also.  I  have  two  or  three  white  earthen¬ 
ware  jam  pots  which  are  quite  discoloured  through  their  entire  substance 
with  the  chemicals  which  they  have  contained.  My  wife  has  found  it 
a  very  unsafe  thing  to  put  jam  info  earthenware  pots,  and  she  always 
uses  glass.  I  once  had  a  great  brown  jar  filled  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda;  after  standing  for  two  or  three  years,  during  my  absence  from 
home,  I  found  it  covered  on  the  outside  with  crystals  of  hypo,  half-an- 
ineh  thick ! 


I  find  all  my  friends  in  England  in  a  state  of  consternation  as  to  what 
things  are  coming  to.  What  with  the  strikes  and  the  dearness  of; 
provisions  and  coals,  and  the  rising  price  of  everything,  and  the  potato 
disease,  and  the  bad  harvest,  and  the  reappearance  of  the  rinderpest, 
they  are  quite  in  a  state  of  alarm  about  the  future ;  and  some  even  go  so 
far  as  to  think  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  social  revolution.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  always  on  the  side  of  the  poor  operative,  and  long 
to  see  his  condition  improved.  If  he  can  command  higher  wages  and 
surround  himself  with  some  of  the  real  comforts  of  life,  even  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  now  live  in  luxury  upon  the  proceeds  of  his 
labour,  so  much  the  better  for  him  and  for  our  dear  country.  But 
the  fear  is  that  he  may  spend  his  increased  earnings  in  drink ;  and  in 
that  case  nothing  but  ruin  is  before  us.  It  has  been  said  by  some  great 
political  economist  that  if  every  able-bodied  man  would  work  for  three 
hours  per  day  the  whole  human  race  would  be  provided  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  abundance,  and  the  remaining  hours  might  be 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  the  prosecution  of  science,  &c. 
As  it  is,  there  is  much  more  work  done  than  this,  and  what  is  the 
result  ?  The  majority  of  the  human  race  are  over- worked,  ill-fed,  and 
miserable,  whilst  the  remainder  are  surrounded  with  all  sorts  of  absurd 
luxuries,  such,  for  instance,  as  crinolines  and  chignons.  Look  round 
any  modern  room,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  at  least  one  half  of  the 
articles  which  it  contains  are  senseless  absurdities.  And  look  at  the 
way  in  which  the  rich  spend  their  money ;  for  here  it  is  that  we 
shall  find  the  origin  of  most  of  those  great  evils  which  afflict 
society.  I  quoted  one  of  Bishop  Berkeley’s  queries  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  letter,  and  I  will  conclude  by  quoting  another  query 
from  a  work  recently  published  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Janies  Harvey,  of 
Liverpool. 

£  ‘  Whether  the  rich  sufficiently  take  into  consideration— when  they 
spend  hundreds  on  articles  of  vertu,  foreign  lace,  &c.,  and  thousands 
on  pictures— -whence  they  derive  the  money  they  lavish  ;  and  whether 
they  reflect  that  wealth  is  the  result  of  labour— one  man  descending  into 
a  mine  a  thousand  feet  deep  ;  another  working  in  the  stoke-hole  of  an 
African  steamer ;  a  third  ditching  and  fencing  and  draining ;  a  fourth 
in  stormy  weather  deep-sea  fishing?  And  is  not  labour  too  sacred 
that  its  results  should  be  expended  on  foolish  whims  and  conventional 
wants?" 

:i  Whether  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  not  spent  in  one  morning  at 
Christy’s  on  pictures,  and  whether  a  nobleman  did  not  give  a  hundred 
guineas  for  a  cup  and  saucer,  and  at  the  same  time  two  wards  in  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  were  shut  up  for  want  of  funds  ?” 

Depend  upon  it  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  great  evils  which,  afflict 
society  will  be  found  in  the  reduction  of  extravagant  expenditure  upon 
follies  of  all  sorts.  Let  us  retrench,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
content  ourselves  with  rational  pleasures  and  enjoyments.  The  only 
sufferers  will  then  be  the  producers  of  senseless  luxuries,  who  must 
seek  for  some  other  occupation.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A.  - 

Stoat  Rectory,  September  17,  1872. 

. -♦» — 

MR.  A.  W.  STEELE  AND  THE  EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  suppose  you  are  grateful  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Steele  for  his 
attempt  to  help  you  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  “  boundless  contiguity  of 
shade ”  which  he  kindly  supposes  you  are  sighing  for;  and,  if  so,  I  can 
have  no  objection  to  his  doing  his  best  to  bring  about  that  desirable 
result.  Neither  would  I,  on  the  same  ground  that  the  big  blacksmith 
didn’t  mind  being  beaten  by  his  little  wife,  object  to  his  occasionally 
indulging  in  a  sly  hit  at  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

One  condition  of  this  forbearance,  however,  must  be  that  he  takes 
care  to  ascertain  that  what  he  says  of  the  Society  is  correct.  The  fact 
is,  I  am  jealous  of  the  Society’s  honour.  He  incorrectly  tells  your 
readers  in  his  communication  last  week  that  “  Once  and  again  did 
Sir  David  Brewster  delicately  warn  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  (which  he  honoured  by  repeatedly  taking  the  chair  at  the 
meetings)  to  beware  of  assuming  a  position  and  cultivating  a  spirit  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  He  advised  them  to 
abide  by  the  patient  exposition  of  facts  and  precise  record  of  all  their 
observations  and  experiments,  which  was  the  surest  way  of  serving  the 
interests  of  science  and  photography.  Other  eminent  men  followed  in 
the  same  strain,  but  without  beneficial  result.”  I  begin  to  fear  that 
the  Society  will  sink  somewhat  in  the  estimation  of  your  readers  ;  but 
to  prevent  such  an  undesirable  result  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  Sir  David 
Brewster  never  took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  never  was  present  at  any  of  its  meetings,  and  never 
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gave  the  Society  a  word  of  advice  on  art  or  any  other  subject. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 

Edinburgh,  September  24,  1872. 

[For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  generally,  and  without  any  desire 
to  infringe  the  law  of  neutrality  by  taking  sides  with  either  of  our 
belligerent  northern  friends,  we  may  explain  that  some  time  ago 
Edinburgh  boasted  of  two  photographic  societies— the  energetic  one 
at  present  in  active  existence,  and  the  now  defunct  and  more  preten¬ 
tious  “  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland.”  At  the  meetings  of  this 
latter  body  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  President,  frequently  presided. 
—Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I  will  exchange  a  mahogany  quarter-plate  camera,  with  good  French  lens, 
for  a  Grove’s  battery  in  good  condition,  of  six  or  more  cells ;  difference  to 
be  adjusted. — Address,  F.  D.  Ashmead,  Estate  Mart,  Small-street,  Bristol. 

I  will  give  in  exchange  a  No.  1  triplet  lens,  by  Dallmever,  complete,  in  fine 
condition,  also  a  nearly  new  and  good  view  lens  for  5*X  4,  and  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  cash,  for  a  carte  lens  by  a  good  maker.— Address,  James  Martin, 
Insch,  Aberdeen. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  superior  carte-de-visite  rolling-press,  recently  cost  30s.,  and 
as  good  as  new,  also  a  microscope  and  telescope  combined,  with  extra  glasses, 
objects,  &c.,  complete,  in  morocco  case,  for  useful  articles  in  photography. — 
Address,  Photo.,  6,  Stanley-terrace,  Jamaica  Level,  Bermondsey. 

A  magic  lantern,  with  complete  set  of  oxyhydrogen  apparatus  and  a  lot  of  lan¬ 
tern  slides,  illustrating  the  Life  of  Christ  and  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  together 
with  about  six  dozen  comic  slides,  all  costing  £22  two  years  since,  offered  for 
a  good  half-plate  lens  by  Dallmeyer,  Ross,  or  Grubb— not  less  than  two  and 

.  three-quarter  inches — with  bellows-body  camera  to  suit. — Address,  Richard 
Latimer,  19,  Railway-street,  Radcliffe,  near  Manchester. 

I  have  a  beautifully-carved  cabinet,  cost  £7  10s. ;  a  lady  and  gentleman’s  easy 
chair,  cost  £5  5s.;  a  couch,  £4  10s.;  a  Dallmeyer’s  1b  long  carte  lens  ;  a  Ross’s 
ditto  ditto,  and  a  Sarony’s  rest,  which  I  will  exchange  for  their  equivalents 
in  value.  They  are  all  in  good  condition.  I  want  a  two  and  a-half  or  three- 
inch  diameter,  short-focus  carte  lens  by  a  first-rate  maker,  and  a  change  of 
furniture,  &c-,  &c.  Cartes  sent,  and  good  references  given  and  required. — 
Address,  H.  Wilcox,  50,  Park-street,  Bristol. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


Medicus. — To  test  the  value  of  the  clippings  from  prints,  filters,  old  prints, 
and  other  waste,  proceed  as  follows : — Burn  the  whole  and  then  collect  the 

ashes.  Now  weigh  out  carefully  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  the  ashes _ 

say  forty  or  sixty— and  mix  with  it  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  and  saltpetre 
(nitrate  of  potash).  Place  this  mixture  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  the  action  of  the  flame  from  a  blowpipe.  After  a  short  whilo  add  a 
little  borax.  Now  weigh  very  carefully  the  metallic  silver  obtained  by  this 
operation;  and  thus  knowing  the  quantity  in  a  given  weight  of  tho  ashes 
you  can  estimate  with  considerable  accuracy  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
whole. 


Hinton.— The  process  used  for  photographing  the  moon  is  that  of  wet 
collodion. 

H.  W. — The  peculiarity  of  the  camera  with  the  round  front  is  that  in  taking  a 
picture  of  a  lofty  building  no  tilting  of  the  camera  is  necessary. 

William  H.  Metcale  (Milwaukie,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.)— Your  letter  of  Sept. 
9th,  containing  first  bill  of  exchange,  has  arrived  safely.  The  amount 

-  received  will  pay  your  subscription  to  December  12th,  1873. 

W.  H.  W. — There  would  be  no  comparison  between  the  dividing  power  of  the 
4i-inch  reflector  and  the  refractor  named.  The  former  will  divide  stars  a 
second  apart  with  ease  and  certainty,  while  a  refractor  of  the  kind  described 
would  only  do  it  if  it  were  of  more  than  usual  excellence. 

Box.— We  cannot  afford  you  any  clue  as  to  the  probable  fault  of  your  lens. 
You  may  try  what  effect  is  produced  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  distance  at 
which  the  lenses  are  mounted  apart.  The  scratch  will  produce  very  little  ill 
effect  provided  you  paint  it  neatly  over  with  black  varnish  so  as  to  prevent 
any  reflection  of  light  from  it. 

D.  Woodrow.— 1.  Old  varnished  films  may  be  removed  from  glass  plates  by 
immersing  the  plates  in  a  boiling  solution  of  washing  soda.  It  is  advisable 
to  follow  this  by  rubbing  the  surface  smartly  with  a  rubber  well  charged 
with  tripoli  and  water. — 2.  The  information  you  require  on  varnishes  will  be 
found  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Davies,  on  page  118  of  our  last  Almanac.— 
3.  Bronze  powder  can  readily  be  procured  from  artists’  colourmen. 

J.  G.  Heldon,— Although  we  are  not  quite  certain  who  it  was  that  first  in¬ 
vented  the  changing  box  and  slide  for  dry  plates,  we  have  a  strong  belief  that 
it  was  the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Berry,  of  Liverpool.  We  are  aware  that  the  credit 
of  the  invention  has  by  some  been  given  to  Ottewill  &  Co.,  but  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken  this  firm  did  not  commence  to  make  them  until  a  year  or  two 
after  Mr.  Berry  published  an  account  of  his  transfer  box,  which  is  substantially 
the  same  as  those  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

W.  T.  W. — 1.  Roscoe’s  work  on  Spectrum  Analysis ,  price  21s. — 2.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  five-prism  miniature  spectroscope  costs  22s.,  and  will  probably  answer 
your  purpose.  There  is  a  much  more  perfect  form  of  spectroscope  by  the 
same  maker  at  five  guineas— 3.  Everything  depends  upon  the  iodiser  in  the 
collodion.  Knowing  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  iodides  and  bromides 
present,  you  can,  by  a  simple  arithmetical  process  founded  upon  the  table  of 
equivalents  in  our  Almanac,  arrive  at  the  quantity  of  silver  that  will  enter 
into  combination. 

George  Fowler. — The  best  and  most  powerful  artificial  light  for  obtaining 
instantaneous  photographs  that  we  have  ever  seen,  or  have  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce,  was  that  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  a  powder  composed  as  follows 

Chlorate  of  potash .  8  parts. 

Sulphide  of  antimony  . .  4  ,, 

Sulphur  . . .  2  ,, 

Magnesium,  in  fine  filings  or  powder .  2  ,, 

Powder  each  of  these  separately,  and  then  mix  them  by  means  of  a  wooden 
or  bone  spatula. 


Alfred  Carver. — You  have  not  said  what  fault  you  find  with  your  two- 
year-old  collodion.  By  saying  that  an  exposure  of  twenty  seconds  gave  a 
bad  picture,  we  are  still  left  uninformed  concerning  the  rapidity  of  its  action, 
for  the  time  specified  may  be  either  short  or  long  according  to  tho  power  of 
the  light.  The  fact  of  the  varnish  dissolving  the  film  is  one  of  which  we  can 
form  a  better  idea ;  but  nothing  can  be  done  to  the  collodion  to  destroy  this 
property  of  dissolving  in  alcohol.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  weakening 
the  alcohol.  Some  kinds  of  varnish  which  possess  this  quality  of  dissolving 
collodion  films  may  have  it  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
water. 


A  Troubled  Photographer.— It  is  quite  true  that  at  the  time  that 
photomezzotints  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Sarony,  we  published  as  part  of  tho 
formulae  by  which  they  were  made  the  use  of  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  for  toning  them,  but  we  did  so  only  as  forming  a  part  of  Mr. 
Sarony’s  formula,  and  not  as  one  which  we  would  recommend.  In  our 
Almanac  for  1870,  in  which  a  description  of  the  process  was  given,  wo 
expressly  stated  that  the  best  pictures  of  this  class  that  we  had  seen  had 
been  toned  with  chloride  of  gold,  We  regret  the  trouble  into  which  you 
have  got  by  the  fading  of  the  print;  but  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  tact,  and 
an  offer  to  re-take  the  picture,  you  will  not  eventually  lose  your  patron. 

Styx. — The  drawing  is  wrong.  The  two  external  surfaces  of  the  lens  being 
of  the  same  radius — one  being  concave  and  the  other  convex— there  would  be 
no  magnifying  power  at  all  if  the  lens  were  made  of  one  kind  of  glass ;  but 
as  one  element  in  your  achromatic  lens  is  a  flint  bi-concave,  if  follows  that 
by  its  greater  refractive  power,  apart  altogether  from  its  dispersion,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  query,  the  crown  bi-convex  will,  so  to  speak,  be 
overcome,  and  the  result,  as  a  whole,  will  be  a  diminishing  glass.  On  this 
principle  you  can  construct  a  lens  having  perfectly  plane  sides  externally, 
but  which  shall  be  either  a  magnifying  or  diminishing  glass.  It  must  be 
formed  of  two  lenses — a  plano-convex  and  a  plano-concave — with  the  contact 
surfaces  cemented.  One  of  these  lenses  must  be  formed  of  glass  of  greater 
refractive  power  than  the  other ;  and  according  to  the  element  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  that  is  made  of  the  most  refractive  glass,  so  will  be  determined  the 
fact  of  the  “plane  glass  lens’’  being  positive  or  negative. 

S.  G. — The  following  is  a  formula  for  a  good  positive  developer  which  will  give 
silvery  whites . — 

Water . . . 400  parts. 

Alcohol  .  20  ,, 

Acetic  acid .  20  ,, 

Protosulphate  of  iron .  8  ,, 

Sulphuric  acid  .  2  ,, 

In  order  to  whiten  positives  by  bichloride  of  mercury  make  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  bichloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  take  of  this  two  parts ;  of 
nitric  acid,  one  part ;  alcohol,  one  part ;  and  water,  twelve  parts.  After 
fixing  and  washing  the  positive  place  it  on  a  levelling-stand,  and  apply 
enough  of  this  mixture  to  cover  the  surface.  Allow  it  to  remain  until  the 
lights  of  the  picture  have  assumed  a  pearly  white  colour,  after  which  wash 
in  water  of  as  pure  a  quality  as  possible.  A  picture  whitened  in  this  way 
will  be  more  permanent,  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  than  an  ordinary  posi¬ 
tive  the  whites  of  which  are  composed  of  metallic  silver. 


§?  Rambles  round  Stamford. — We  have  received  from  the  publisher, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Dolby,  High  Street,  Stamford,  a  handy  guide  for  visitors  to 
this  locality.  The  author,  Mr.  George  H.  Burton,  has  managed  to  com¬ 
press  in  to  a  small  space  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  illustrated  with  four  photographs. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Week  ending  September  25th,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.k. 
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FINE  NEGATIVES. 

The  word  “fine”  has  various  significations.  When  applied  to  a 
photograph,  or  any  other  work  of  art,  it  conveys  a  qualifying  idea 
not  difficult  to  misunderstand.  Eschewing  at  present  all  connection 
with  the  word  in  its  photo-aesthetic  sense,  and  allowing  “fine  ”  art 
and  “  fine  ”  photographs,  as  ordinarily  understood,  to  stand  aside,  we 
purpose  making  some  observations  on  the  fineness  of  negatives,  the 
qualifying  term  here  being  used  in  its  mechanical  sense. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  sights  that  can  be  shown  to  any  group 
of  spectators — whether  their  proclivities  be  scientific,  artistic,  or 
merely  sensational — is  the  formation  of  a  photograph  by  means  of  a 
magic  lantern.  The  exposed  collodion  plate  is  placed  in  a  glass  cell 
or  bath  containing  a  weak  developer,  and  which  is  inserted  in  the 
magic  lantern  as  a  slide.  All  eyes  are  directed  to  the  screen,  on 
which  nothing  is  at  first  visible;  but  very  soon  a  phantom-like, 
shadowy  image  is  seen  to  appear,  acquiring  more  and  more  density 
and  vigour  as  the  developer  exercises  its  power  upon  it,  culminating 
in  a  bold  and  beautiful  picture  formed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators — something  made  apparently  out  of  nothing.  How  came 
that  image  there?  “  ’Spect  it  growed,”  mutters  some  Topsy  of  the 
party.  True  enough;  but  what  was  the  operation  involved  in  its 
inception  and  growth? 

Leaving  the  lantern  experiment  (which,  by  the  way,  we  strongly 
recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  give  their  scientific  friends  a  positive 
treat)  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  an  image  on  the  negative  plate  after  it  has  “  growed  ”  to 
those  limits  which  experience  has  determined  as  being  suitable  for 
producing  prints  upon  paper — this  time  not  on  the  screen  sacred  to 
the  lantern,  but  under  the  microscope. 

As  we  desire  to  carry  the  reader  along  with  us,  we  may  inquire  if 
he  has  got  a  microscope.  If  not,  he  ought  to  obtain  one,  even  if  it 
only  be  one  of  those  Bavarian  or  French  upright  toy-looking  things 
sold  by  most  opticians  at  prices  ranging  from  a  few  shillings  to  a 
sovereign;  for  even  they  will  serve  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
I  constitution  of  a  negative  image.  Failing  them,  the  eye-tube  of  any 
good  little  telescope  in  everyday  use  for  terrestrial  purposes  will 
answer  at  a  pinch.  Unscrew  from  the  telescope  the  draw-tube 
nearest  to  the  eye ;  it  will  be  found  to  contain  four  lenses,  the  two 
farthest  from  the  eye  forming,  in  microscopic  parlance,  the  objective, 
the  other  two  the  eyepiece.  Now  examine  a  bit  of  any  kind  of 
printed  matter  through  this  rough-and-ready  microscope,  and  an 
image  will  be  seen  inverted,  but  magnified  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
show  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  of  which  the  paper  is  composed 
running  into  and  over  the  ink  of  which  the  letters  are  formed.  The 
lower  end  of  the  tube  must  be  held  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
object  about  to  be  examined — say  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  or  even  more.  Those  who  have  telescopes,  and  have  not  been 
previously  aware  of  this  useful  power  appertaining  to  the  ejm-tube, 
should  at  once  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  testing  the  reality  of 
what  we  have  said.  Failing  the  possession  of  either  a  microscope 
or  a  telescope,  the  phenomena  to  be  described  may  even  be  seen 
by  a  single  eye-glass,  provided  it  be  of  sufficient  power.  If  the 
focus  of  the  single  lens  do  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  it  will 
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answer  the  purpose  intended.  It  will  answer  still  better,  however,  if 
the  focus  be  much  shorter  than  that  indicated,  and  if  the  magnifying 
power  be  the  result  of  using  two  glasses  (plano-convex,  with  the 
plane  side  next  to  the  object)  instead  of  one. 

Having  thus  bestowed  a  few  passing  words  upon  the  instrument 
of  observation,  we  now  turn  to  the  object  to  be  examined.  It  is  the 
deposit  of  silver  which  forms  the  substance  of  the  negative.  When 
the  developer  reduces  silver  to  form  the  negative  it  does  so  in  a 
series  of  minute  atoms,  and  when  a  negative  is  examined  under  a 
microscope  the  blacks  are  found  to  be  formed  of  a  congregation  of 
these  atoms.  It  is  in  the  size  of  these  atoms  that  we  are  at  present 
interested.  Along  with  Mr.  Sutton  (who  is  at  present  in  London) 
we  last  week  examined,  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  a 
considerable  number  of  negatives  which  had  been  produced  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  relative  degree  of 
granularity  of  deposit  that  existed  in  the  films;  and  still  more 
recently  we,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Whiting  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon, 
repeated  our  examination  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Stillman.  In  the 
former  case  the  examination  was  of  a  very  perfect  nature,  favoured 
by  having  at  command  microscopes  of  the  highest  class,  differing  in 
this  respect  from  the  latter,  which  was  of  a  more  impromptu 
character.  In  an  article  in  the  present  number  Colonel  Wortley 
makes  some  observations  on  the  subject ;  hence,  without  referring 
to  them,  we  proceed  to  describe  some  experiments  that  we  have  our¬ 
selves  made  at  leisure  since  the  two  seances  hinted  at  above. 

First  of  all,  we  shall  convey  to  the  reader  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
which  may  arise  when  making  preparations  for  a  course  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the 
argentine  deposit  of  which  the  negative  image  is  formed.  Starting 
with  a  given  collodion  of  any  kind,  the  first  question  that  naturally 
arises  is— -What  will  be  the  relative  effects  of  pyrogallic  and  of  iron 
development?  Then  arises  further  queries  concerning  the  probable 
effect  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  nitrate  bath;  of  its  strength  or 
its  weakness ;  of  developing  at  an  ordinary  temperature  compared 
with  that  of  a  high  tliermometric  range ;  of  a  thin  and  sparsely- 
iodised  collodion  and  a  weak  bath,  compared  with  a  heavily-salted 
collodion  and  a  strong  bath ;  of  an  acid  developer  compared  with  one 
having  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction  ;  and  of  all  these  different  phases 
applied  to  collodion  thaUcontained  a  bromide  salt  alone,  an  iodide 
salt  alone,  and  such  a  mixture  of  the  two  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion  of  commerce.  It  will  be  evident 
that  a  series  of  experiments  involving  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  various  phases  of  practice  here  hinted  at  could  not  be  undertaken 
without  a  much  longer  time  at  our  disposal  than  we  possess ;  as  it  was, 
however,  we  have  tried  a  large  number  of  experiments  and  examined 
under  the  microscope  a  considerable  number  of  negatives,  made  both 
by  ourselves  and  others,  with  the  view  of  contributing  in  some  degree 
to  what  was  already  known  on  the  subject  of-  the  granularity  of  the 
deposit  which  forms  a  negative  on  glass. 

We  may  here  state  that  we  have  in  our  possession  a  pair  of  stereo¬ 
scopic  negatives  taken  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Foxlee.  They  were 
given  to  us,  upwards  of  a  year  since,  as  illustrations  of  a  paper  read 
before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  by  that  gentleman, 
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and  retained  as  examples  of  an  exceedingly  fine  degree  of  deposit. 
How  they  were  made  we  describe  in  another  page.  Let  it  at 
present  suffice  to  state  that  they  were  on  simply  iodised  collodion  and 
developed  with  pyrogallic  acid.  We  cut  a  piece  from  one  of  these 
negatives  and  kept  it  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

The  various  negatives  we  subjected  to  examination  were  viewed 
under  several  powers  of  the  microscope,  ranging  from  objectives  of 
one  and  a-lialf  inch  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  The  power  we  subse¬ 
quently  fixed  upon  for  our  purpose  was  a  two-thirds  of  an  inch  with 
an  A  eyepiece,  which  gave  a  magnifying  power  of  about  ninety 
diameters,  or  thereabouts.  With  this  power  the  granules  of  which 
the  Foxlee  negative  was  composed  were  just  visible.  With  a  lower 
power  they  would  have  presented  the  appearance  of  a  stain  in  the 
film ;  with  a  higher  power  they  would  have  been  more  strongly  marked 
than  for  the  sake  of  comparison  we  desired  them  to  be.  With  the 
power  mentioned  the  grain  of  the  image  was  something  like  that 
incipient  granularity  which  is  seen  on  a  plate  of  glass  when  the  breath 
is  blown  upon  it  with  a  fair  degree  of  strength. 

Compared  with  this  a  bromised  collodion  plate  (containing  no 
iodide)  excited  in  a  slightly-acid  silver  bath  and  developed  with 
pyrogallic  acid  was  sensibly  coarser,  but  not  so  to  a  very  marked 
extent.  The  same  collodion  and  preparation,  when  used  with  an 
alkaline  pyro.  developer,  gave  a  very  red  deposit,  but  so  free  from 
granularity  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  stain  in  the  collodion. 
With  an  iron  developer  this  collodion  gave  a  deposit  which  differed 
in  no  material  respect  from  that  formed  b}ran  acid  pyrogallic  developer. 
It  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  somewhat  coarser,  but  this  arose  from  a  stray 
beam  of  light  having  been  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the 
film  undergoing  examination;  when  transmitted  light  alone  was 
used  we  could  not  discover  any  difference  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  developer.  We  are  well  aware  it  has  been  said  that  by  using  an 
iron  developer  the  granulation  of  the  deposit  is  of  a  more  marked 
character  than  when  pyrogallic  acid  is  used ;  but  this  experiment — 
which  we  conducted  with  great  care,  and  even  repeated,  so  as  to  be 
certain  of  the  result— appears  not  to  support  such  a  view. 

A  bromised  emulsion  plate  by  Mr.  Stillman  had  a  deposit  con¬ 
siderably  coarser  in  grain  than  any  of  the  foregoing  negatives;  and 
a  Liverpool  plate  was  similar  in  granularity  to  that  made  by  Mr. 
Stillman. 

A  collodio-albumen  plate  obtained  from  Manchester  was  so  fine 
that  the  grain  could  with  difficulty  be  perceived  under  the  power  we 
were  using  ;  while  an  emulsion  negative  obtained  from  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley,  and  intensified  on  one  part  only,  differed  in  no  sensible 
respect  from  the  bromo-emulsion  plates  already  spoken  of.  Another 
emulsion  plate  by  Colonel  Wortley,  cut  in  two,  and  having  one  half 
developed  by  pyrogallic  acid  and  the  other  by  iron,  showed  no  appa¬ 
rent  difference  arising  out  of  the  different  modes  of  treatment. 

An  emulsion  negative  by  Canon  Beechy  had  a  finer  texture  than 
any  of  the  emulsion  plates  previously  noticed;  and  an  emulsion 
plate  of  a  red  colour  by  Colonel  Wortley  was  the  finest  of  the  whole 
of  those  of  the  emulsion  class  examined,  including  several  others  of 
Colonel  Wortley’s  not  referred  to  here.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
negative  by  Canon  Beechy,  equally  with  the  last-described  negative 
by  Colonel  Wortley,  was  of  a  red  colour. 

An  old  dry-plate,  ale-preserved  negative  of  a  view  in  Edinburgh 
which  we  took  many  years  ago,  proved  to  have  a  coarser  texture  than 
any  of  those  yet  enumerated.  We  recollect  that  it  was  developed 
by  acid  pyro.,  citric  acid  being  the  restraining  agent  in  the  developer. 

With  the  view  of  having  modern  current  negative  portrait  work  of- 
a  good  class  represented  we  examined  a  negative  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Hen¬ 
derson,  and  found  that  the  atoms  forming  the  silver  deposit  were 
larger  than  any  of  the  emulsion  plates,  being  in  this  respect  some¬ 
what  similar  to  a  very  beautiful  negative  by  Mr.  Gordon’s  new  prot 
cess  which  we  examined  when  at  Colonel  Wortley’s.  In  order  tha 
amateur  wet-collodion  portrait  work  might  also  be  represented  we 
subjected  a  negative  by  Mr.  Guppy  to  the  same  test,  and  found  that 
it  was  similar  in  granular  structure  to  that  of  Mr.  Henderson. 

One  of  Mr.  Skaife’s  minute  pistolgraphs,  taken  for  subsequent  en¬ 
largement,  shows,  curiously  enough,  a  degree  of  granularity  some¬ 
what  in  excess  of  all  the  others. 


When  examining  an  unvarnished  picture  that  had  become  in  part 
yellow  from  the  sulphurising  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  we  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  difference  between  the  atomic  structure  of  the  sulphurised 
and  the  unaffected  part. 

It  has  hitherto  been  believed — certainly  it  has  been  said —  that 
in  a  pure  albumen  picture  the  silver  deposit  forms  a  stain  rather 
than  a  series  of  visible  granules.  This  is  most  assuredly  a  fallacy  ; 
for  in  four  albumen  transparencies  we  examined  only  one  of  them 
was  as  fine  as  the  negative  by  Mr.  Foxlee  to  which  we  have  referred 
as  our  standard  of  comparison. 

This  article  being  already  too  long  we  cannot  now  tarry  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  these  experiments  and  examinations,  nor  even 
to  direct  attention  to  the  singular  fact  of  redness  of  colour  being 
associated  with  fineness  of  the  granular  texture.  This,  with  the  cui 
bono  of  the  whole  matter,  must  form  the  subject  of  another  article, 
in  which  we  shall  resume,  at  an  early  date,  our  observations  on 
these  investigations,  and  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  our  ex* 
periments. 


FUNCTION  OF  SENSITISERS. 

In  our  last  number  a  very  brief  account  was  given  of  some  experi¬ 
ments,  made  by  Dr.  Vogel,  with  bodies  supposed  to  confer  sensitive¬ 
ness  on  dry  plates.  The  subject  of  the  investigations  is  a  very 
difficult  and  important  one,  and  has  been  recently  handled  by  Dr. 
Vogel  with  his  usual  ability;  but  his  plan  of  experiment  and  the 
conclusions  he  draws  appear  to  call  for  a  little  comment  at  the 
present  time. 

The  first  point  which  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Vogel  chiefly  are 
held  to  have  proved  is  that  powerful  absorbers  of  iodine  often  act  as 
sensitisers  and  facilitate  development.  This  is  a  matter  about 
which  there  will  be  little  controversy  so  long  as  we  are  limited  to 
the  above  statement,  for  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  organic  bodies  which  we  use  as  sensitisers  easily  combine 
with  iodine;  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  some  of 
the  most  powerful  iodine  absorbers  we  ai-e  acquainted  with  — 
arsenious  acid  or  alkaline  arsenites,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphites  and 
hyposulphites,  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and  carbolic  acid,  &c. — 
appears  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  iodide  of  silver  during 
or  after  exposure.  Iodine  absorbers  are  convenient  bodies  in  prac¬ 
tice,  but  their  value  to  photographers  must  depend  less  upon  this 
particular  property  than  on  some  other  influence  they  are  able  to 
exert.  The  nature  of  this  influence  Dr.  Vogel  appears  in  some 
measure  to  have  traced  out ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  that 
his  proof  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  might  be. 

It  was  found  that  a  portion  of  a  film  moistened  with  pyrogallic 
acid  was  less  sensitive  to  light  than  another  part  of  the  same  layer 
not  so  treated.  On  the  other  hand,  a  layer  of  iodide  of  silver  on 
which  pyrogallic  solution  was  allowed  to  dry  proved,  as  we  all  know, 
more  sensitive  than  the  film  of  silver  salt  not  so  treated.  When 
moist,  pyrogallic  acid,  therefore,  diminished  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
film  whose  sensibility  was  much  increased  by  it  when  perfectly  dry. 

Pyrogallic  acid  absorbs  iodine  with  rather  greater  energy  when  in 
solution  than  when  in  the  solid  state,  though  it  is  not  a  very  power¬ 
ful  absorbent  under  any  circumstances.  How,  then,  is  the  above 
fact  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  explanation  given  is  that,  when  in 
solution,  the  pyrogallic  acid  renders  the  film  more  transparent  (and 
plain  water  has  the  same  effect),  and  the  chemical  rays  of  light  are 
transmitted  by  the  film  with  great  facility.  When  dry,  the  acid 
checks  the  passage  of  the  active  rays,  which  have  to  expend  their 
action  on  the  sensitive  silver  salt  instead  of  passing  uselessly  through 
the  translucent  film. 

If  it  be  argued  that  pure  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  solid  state  possesses 
a  power  which  it  does  not  exert  in  solution  Dr.  Vogel  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  analogy,  and  he  is,  therefore,  bound  to  prove  the  fact  by 
direct  experiment.  But  all  who  have  worked  with  pyrogallic  acid 
know  well  how  rapidly  a  perfectly  limpid  solution  becomes  dis-  j 
coloured  by  evaporation  in  the  air,  and  that  a  somewhat  brownish 
residue  is  thus  obtained  on  evaporation.  If  iodide  of  silver  be 
varnished  with  such  a  faintly-brownish  body,  not  only  is  the  opacity 
of  the  layer  increased  in  proportion  to  the  added  solid  matter,  but 
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the  faint  colour  of  the  latter  most  materially  retards  the  passage  of 
those  particular  rays  which  are  known  to  act  most  energetically  on 
the  silver  salt.  The  colouration  of  the  film,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  examining  the  effect  of  a  supposed  sensitiser ;  but  if 
we  compare  tannin  solution  of  the  same  colour  and  strength  with 
pyrogallic  acid  we  find  that  the  latter  is  most  effective.  This 
remains  unaccounted  for. 

Finding  that  this  addition  of  solid  matter,  or  of  coloured  matter,  as 
we  would  prefer  to  consider  it,  appeared  to  exert  so  material  an  effect 
upon  the  film,  Dr.  Vogel  substituted  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium 
and  one  of  bichromate  of  potassium  for  pyrogallic  acid,  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  above  referred  to,  as  these  bodies  are  not  iodine  absorbents,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  power  to  absorb  iodine  really  comes 
into  play  in  sensitising.  The  plate  coated  with  uranium,  wet  or 
dry,  effectually  absorbed  the  cliemically-active  rays,  but  did  not 
increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film ;  and  the  same  was  true  of  the 
bichromate  of  potassium  solution.  This  experience  was  considered 
conclusive  in  favour  of  the  view. .that  the  sensitiser  must  be  an  iodine 
absorber  as  well  as  a  screen  for  the  chemically-active  rays. 

We  would  venture,  however,  to  point  out  that  these  experiments 
force  us  to  no  such  conclusion;  for  Dr.  Vogel  could  scarcely  have 
selected  two  worse  bodies  for  liis  purpose  than  nitrate  of  uranium 
and  the  familiar  bichromate  of  potassium,  and  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  both  bodies  are  not  only  incapable  of  absorbing  iodine, 
but  are  well  able  to  set  it  free  from  many  of  its  compounds,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  a  concentrated  solution  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
iodide,  &c.  In  the  employment  of  these  bodies  decomposition  was 
facilitated,  but  no  provision  made  for  the  absorption  of  iodine. 
In  order  to  make  this  experiment  satisfactory,  a  body  or  bodies 
should  have  been  selected  possessing  no  inherent  tendency  what¬ 
ever  to  liberate  iodine,  but  simply  chemically  indifferent  to  the 
iodide  of  silver  and  to  the  iodine  contained  in  it.  In  the 
absence  of  more  direct  proof,  and  in  view  of  some  of  the  facts 
above  referred  to,  it  would  be  impossible  to  yet  admit  fully 
that  absorbents  of  iodine  act  as  sensitisers  if  they  render  a  plate 
impervious  to  the  chemical  rays,  and  vice  versa;  for  we  must  not 
only  know  whether  the  colour  of  the  body  is  the  cause  of  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  chemical  rays,  but  we  must  also  have  the 
iodine-absorbing  power  more  directly  connected  with  increased  sen¬ 
sitiveness  than  it  has  been  yet.  If  then,  however,  the  statement  just 
made  be  proved  true,  it  would  appear  that  a  stained  film  carrying  a 
powerful  absorbent  of  iodine,  such  as  arsenite  of  sodium,  ought  to 
give  the  maximum  sensitiveness. 


HOW  TO  PRODUCE  NEGATIVES  OF  A  CLARET 
COLOUR. 

In  another  article  we  have  referred  to  the  very  fine  deposit  of  which 
the  image  in  a  negative  taken  by  Mr.  Foxlee  was  composed. 

As  we  have  there  stated,  it  was  produced  on  a  simply-iodised 
collodion  plate.  This,  Mr.  Foxlee  informs  us,  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
for  if  the  collodion  be  one  of  the  usual  bromo-iodised  kind,  the  pink 
or  claret  colour  which  he  finds  always  associated  with  a  deposit  of 
the  finest  class  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  The  only  way  in  which 
he  has  been  able  to  secure  this  colour  is,  as  we  have  said,  by  using 
iodised  collodion  and  pyrogallic  development.  In  addition  to  this  it 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  materials  be  quite  pure. 

The  collodion  is  made  from  a  soluble  cotton  that  gives  a  film 
quite  free  from  crapiness  or  texture.  The  formula  for  the  collodion 
is  as  follows ; — 

Sulphuric  ether  (not  methylated) .  4  ounces. 

Alcohol  (-805)  .  2  „ 

Pyroxyline . about  45  grains. 

The  iodiser  is  composed  of- — 

Alcohol  (  825)  . . .  2  ounces. 

Iodide  of  potassium  .  26  grains. 

Two  parts  of  the  iodiser  are  to  be  added  to  six  parts  of  plain  collodion. 
They  must  be  kept  ready  prepared,  and  mixed  in  these  proportions 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  they  are  to  be  used,  as  this,  un¬ 
like  ZuwHo-iodised  collodion,  rapidly  loses  its  sensitiveness  if  kept. 


The  bath  is  composed  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  thirty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  must  be  kept  quite  neutral.  Should  it  be  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  acidify  the  bath  in  order  to  make  it  work  clear,  acetic  acid 
should  be  employed,  but  it  must  be  used  very  sparingly.  If  the 
chemicals  are  absolutely  pure  none  will  be  required. 

The  exposure  required  is  the  same  as  that  for  bromo-iodised  col¬ 
lodion  and  iron  developer.  The  developer  is  composed  of — 


Pyrogallic  acid .  2  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  15  minims. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


If  necessary  add  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  to  make  it  flow  evenly. 
The  image  will  appear  rapidly,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over- 
develope  the  picture,  as  the  colour — which  is  of  the  pink  character 
referred  to,  and  which  forms  the  test  for  the  chemicals  being  in  per¬ 
fect  condition — obstructs  more  light  than  would  be  imagined. 

The  fixing  is  effected  by  means  of  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  which  should  not  remove  the  whole  of  the  iodide  under 
three-quarters  of  a  minute  for  fear  of  injuring  the  delicate  half-tones, 
which,  from  the  exceeding  fineness  of  the  deposit,  would  be  the  case 
were  the  fixing  solution  stronger. 

As  we  have  proved  by  actual  microscopic  observation,  the  deposit 
which  forms  the  image  in  a  negative  thus  obtained  is  equally  as  fine 
as  that  in  any  albumen  negative,  and  finer  than  that  in  some  pictures 
of  this  class  with  which  we  have  compared  them. 


The  emulsion  which  we  wrote  about  last  week — that  prepared  with 
carbonate  of  silver — -was  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  days,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  bromide  of  silver  might  subside.  We  have 
just  found  that  it  has  deposited  very  slightly,  and  a  very  trifling 
agitation  was  sufficient  to  ensure  the  even  diffusion  of  the  bromide 
of  silver  through  the  collodion.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  emulsion 
has  suffered  by  standing.  There  is  one  point  worthy  of  notice 
here  that  we  did  not  refer  to  last  week,  namely,  that  the  emulsion 
prepared  by  the  carbonate  of  silver  plan  is  much  more  fluid  than 
that  obtained  by  direct  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  hot  alcohol. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  proportion  of  bromide  of  silver 
may  be  increased  without  inconvenience  in  regard  to  the  working  of 
the  collodion  on  the  plates,  as  the  emulsion  at  present  flows  very 
freely.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  possible  to  make  our  films  more 
opaque  than  they  have  hitherto  been  by  increasing  the  density  of  the 
layer  of  bromide  of  silver,  and  thus  diminish  the  chance  of  the  passage 
of  actinic  rays  through  the  film.  When  nitrate  of  silver  is  added 
with  hot  alcohol  the  pyroxyline  appears  to  be  so  affected  that  the 
collodion  becomes  rather  more  viscid,  and,  in  consequence,  the  emul¬ 
sion  cannot  be  poured  over  plates  conveniently  if  highly  charged 
with  the  bromide.  When  sensitised  with  the  carbonate  of  silver,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  such  action  appears  to  be  exerted  on  the  pyroxy¬ 
line,  and,  in  consequence,  the  dose  of  sensitive  material  may  be 
considerably  increased.  That  this  union  may  be  carried  beyond  the 
point  at  which  we  stopped  in  our  experiments  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  much  further  the 
treatment  may  be  carried,  and  what  practical  limit  exists  to  the 
proportion  of  bromide  which  the  emulsion  may  be  made  to  carry 
when  the  sensitising  is  effected  in  the  manner  we  described  last 
week. 

Concerning  the  expression  that  “ground  bones  and  sand "  were  of 
as  much  use  in  a  bromide  of  silver  emulsion  as  nitrate  of  uranium, 
Mr.  George  Dawson  has  informed  us  that  this  expression,  in  part  at 
least,  originally  emanated  from  him,  but  that  it  was  made  on  an  im¬ 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  mixture.  He  desires  to  retract  the 
assertion,  for  he  finds,  after  a  more  careful  and  protracted  trial  than 
he  had  previously  made,  that  nitrate  of  uranium  when  added  to  a 
bromised  collodion  emulsion  really  does  confer  upon  it  wonderful 
keeping  properties.  He  prepared  some  bromide  emulsion,  and 
divided  it  in  two  portions,  leaving  one  unaltered,  but  adding  to  the 
other  some  nitrate  of  uranium.  Both  worked  well  at  first ;  but 
after  more  than  a  week  he  found,  on  again  trying  them,  that  the 
plain  bromide  was  unsuited  for  use,  while  that  to  which  the  uranium 
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had  been  added  was  quite  as  good  as  it  originally  was.  This,  as  we 
have  before  said,  is  quite  consistent  with  our  own  experience,  and 
also,  we  believe,  with  the  experience  of  every  one  who  has  tried 
comparative  experiments  in  this  particular  direction. 


ON  THE  MICROSCOPIC  STRUCTURE  OF  COLLODION 

FILMS. 

In  an  interesting  leading  article  in  your  issue  of  the  6th  September 
you  make  the  following  remark  : — 

“  A  statement  is  made  against  emulsion  plates  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stillman 
in  another  column: — ‘In  practice  emulsion  processes  will  never  ap¬ 
proach  in  certainty  or  quality  the  wet  bath  process  or  Alt'.  Gordon’s  dry 
process,’  the  reason  given  being  the  following  : — ‘  The  formation  of  the 
insoluble  salts  of  silver  in  the  flocculent  form  which  we  get  in  an  emul¬ 
sion  is,  from  evident  mechanical  causes,  inferior  in  fineness  and  equality 
to  those  which  are  formed  by  the  slower  and  more  difficult  process  of 
filtration  through  a  colloid  substance,  and  when  formed,  being  in  sus¬ 
pension  and  not  in  solution,  has  an  instantaneous  tendency  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle.’  ” 

You  go  on  to  say  that  this  objection  to  emulsion  plates  is  some¬ 
what  startling,  and  this  remark  caused  me  to  read  the  article  by  Mr. 
Stillman,  in  which  I  find,  in  addition,  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“But  I  have  never  found  any  emulsion  plates  run  equal  in  this 
respect,  or  which,  at  their  best,  compared  with  good  bath  films  used  wet, 
or  any  good  albumen  films.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  substitution 
of  emulsion  films  for  those  of  bath  films  wet  or  albumen  films  dry  for 
work  of  the  finest  quality  must  wait  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
chemical  agent.” 

I  have  mentioned  to  one  of  yourselves,  on  several  occasions  during 
the  past  summer,  that  I  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  closely  in 
the  investigation,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  of  the  constitution  of 
the  various  films  used  for  photographic  negatives,  and  that  as  the 
subject  appeared  to  be  one  of  great  importance  I  was  proposing  to 
bring  it  before  one  of  the  societies  during  the  coming  winter.  I, 
therefore,  approach  the  subject  with  a  large  amount  of  knowledge 
which  I  have  gathered  from  time  to  time  during  my  investigations. 

Two  facts  which  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  are  as  follow : — 
The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Stillman  that  “  the  insoluble  salts  of  silver 
in  an  emulsion  are,  from  evident  mechanical  causes,  inferior  in  fineness 
and  quality  to  those  filtered  through  a  colloid  substance”  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  is  really  the  case ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  quality  of  a  collodion  film  depend  in  a  very  great  degree,  I 
might  almost  say  entirely,  on  the  pyroxyline  used  as  its  basis. 

In  order  to  lay  before  you  in  the  clearest  way  and  in  the  most  un¬ 
mistakable  manner  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  invited  certain  gentle¬ 
men  (among  whom  was  one  of  yourselves)  to  a  microscopic  evening 
at  my  house,  where  we  went  through  the  following  experiments: — 
With  the  object  of  showing  how  much  of  the  structure  of  the  films 
rested  with  the  pyroxyline  it  was  desirable  to  commence  by  pointing 
out  one  error  into  which  I  think  most  of  us  had  previously  fallen, 
viz  ,  that  the  method  of  development  and  intensification  exercised  a 
paramount  influence  on  the  final  structure  of  the  finished  negative. 
To  this  end  a  dry  uranium  plate  was  exposed  and  cut  into  half  after 
exposure,  one  half  developed  with  the  alkaline  pyrogallic  developer, 
and  the  other  half  with  an  acid  gelatino-iron  developer.  Theory 
would  tell  us  that  the  latter  half  of  the  negative  would  appear  much 
coarser  and  more  granular  than  the  former;  practice  shows  them  to 
be  so  much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  apart — if  there  be 
any  difference  the  balance  appearing  to  be  in  favour  of  the  iron  half. 

In  the  second  experiment  a  dry  plate  was  developed  by  the  alkaline 
method,  and  the  half  of  it  only  intensified  with  silver.  Again  theory 
has  told  us  that  the  intensified  half  would  be  much  coarser  and  more 
granular  than  the  other;  the  microscope,  however,  tells  us  that  it  is 
not  so,  and  the  intensification  has  not  in  any  way  added  coarseness 
to  the  film.  As,  then,  we  find  that  the  method  of  development  and 
intensification  has  little,  if  any,  influence  on  the  structure  of  a  good 
film,  I  now  proceed  to  record  the  following  experiments  : — 

I  was  careful  in  all  the  examinations  in  your  presence  to  exhibit 
old  negatives  of  which  the  history  was  in  most  cases  well  known,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possible  suspicion  that  specially  fine  emulsion 
films  had  been  prepared  to  be  submitted  to  your  scrutiny.  On  the 
broad  ground,  then,  of  whether  flocculent  salts  of  silver  in  an 
emulsion,  or  those  formed  hy  the  “  difficult  process  of  filtration  through 
a  colloid  substance”  gave  the  finest  films,  we  had  two  negatives 
ready  to  our  hand.  These  were  the  two  negatives  of  a  group  taken 
in  my  studio  some  months  ago,  when  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon  was  kind 
enough  to  come  here  and  test  the  wet  bath  process  against  my  emul¬ 
sion  used  wet.  Neither  had  been  intensified,  and  the  microscope 


revealed  that  the  deposit  in  the  emulsion  plate  was  at  least  twice  as 
fine  and  delicate  as  the  deposit  in  Mr.  Gordon's  wet  film.  A  dry 
emulsion  plate  taken  at  the  same  time  was  then  tested  against  the 
wet  film,  and  was  equally  in  advance  of  it  as  regards  delicacy  of 
deposit.  Four  emulsion  negatives  were  then  produced — one  by  Mr. 
Gardner  of  Torquay  (a  pupil,  I  think,  of  Mr.  Cooper's),  one  by  Mr. 
Atkins  of  Liverpool  (who  had  sent  it  to  me  some  time  since),  one  by 
Canon  Beech}q  and  the  fourth  one  of  my  own.  In  opposition  to 
these  we  had  wet  films  of  the  highest  quality,  among  them  one  of 
Mr.  Gordon's,  two  others  having  been  done  by  some  of  the  best 
known  professionals  of  the  day.  In  all  cases  the  four  emulsion 
plates  were  infinitely  finer  than  either  of  the  wet  plates,  the  structure 
of  all  the  latter  being  extraordinarily  sandy  and  coarse  as  compared 
with  the  delicate  quality  of  the  emulsion  films.  In  all  these  exami¬ 
nations  you  will  remark  that  we  have  had  the  ordinary  wet  baih 
work  of  the  day  from  the  best  workers  compared  with  the  ordinary 
emulsion  work  of  the  day  also  by  skilled  workers. 

I  have  had  given  to  me  a  portion  of  a  negative  in  which  the 
deposit  is  extraordinarily  fine  and  good.  It  was  one  by  Mr.  Foxlee, 
and  was,  I  believe,  formed  by  a  simply-iodised  collodion  developed 
with  pyrogallic  acid.  I  may  point  out  that  this  is  not  the  ordinary 
wet  process,  and  that  it  is  for  practical  negative-taking  in  the  present 
day  not  in  use.  I  presume  that  the  pyroxyline  with  which  this 
plate  was  made  must  have  been  of  very  good  quality ;  but  when  I 
have  completed  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  I  am  now  engaged, 
and  in  which  I  am  testing,  one  against  the  other,  every  method  of 
producing  photographic  negatives,  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  more 
definitely  on  this  subject. 

I  now  ask  you  to  note  one  singular  fact.  The  negative  by 
Mr.  Foxlee,  above  alluded  to,  and  a  negative  by  myself,  which 
was  taken  at  Torquay  last  December  when  with  Mr.  Cooper,  stood 
for  absolute  fineness  of  film  far  in  advance  of  every  other  negative 
examined.  These  two  negatives  were  nearly  alike,  but,  if  there  be 
any  difference,  Mr.  Foxlee’s  is  a  trifle  the  finer  structure  of  the  two. 
Both  these  negatives,  singularly  enough,  are  of  a  pinkish-red  colour. 
Both  were  evidently  very  sensitive,  as  Mr.  Foxlee’s  contains  natural 
clouds,  and  my  own  was  an  almost  instantaneous  shot  at  a  horse  and 
cart  in  the  depth  of  winter,  The  coincidence  of  colour  joined  to 
such  extreme  fineness  of  film  is  a  fact  that  should  be  noted. 

There  are  two  other  statements  in  Mr.  Stillman’s  article  which  I 
will  notice : — One  that  an  emulsion  process  will  never  approach  in 
quality  to  Mr.  Gordon’s  dry  process.  When  examined  under  the 
microscope,  however,  the  film  of  one  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  new  plates  is 
not  so  fine  as  an  emulsion  film.  Another  statement  is  that  Mr. 
Stillman  has  “  never  found  any  emulsion  plates  run  equal  in  quality 
of  film,  or  which,  at  their  best,  compared  with  good  bath' films  used 
wet  or  any  good  albumen  films.”  With  regard  to  albumen  films 
the  only  certain  albumen  films  that  we  can  get  hold  of  to  examine 
are  the  transparencies  by  Ferrier  and  Soulier.  In  these  there  is 
more  granularity  of  film  than  in  the  best  emulsion  work. 

I  think,  then,  that  I  may  fairly  conclude  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Stillman  does  not  know  what  emulsion  films  are  at  their  best ;  and 
because  he  is  himself  unable  to  produce  films  of  such  delicacy  as 
those  by  the  workers  I  have  named  he  must  not  condemn  the  emul¬ 
sion  process  as  worked  at  its  best  by  those  more  acquainted  with  its 
peculiarities.  It  is  a  somewhat  delicate  operation  to  mix  a  bromide 
of  silver  emulsion  with  certainty,  and  it  was  only  during  the  micro¬ 
scopic  investigation  to  which  I  have  devoted  much  of  the  past 
summer  that  I  have  been  able  myself  to  discover  for  certain  the 
cause  of  a  fact  that  I  have  always  noted  as  singular — that  while 
some  emulsions  show  a  tendency  to  deposit  immediately,  others  will 
remain  emulsified  for  an  almost  indefinite  period. 

An  emulsion  that  I  prepared  on  the  14th  January  has  remained 
emulsified  without  having  been  shaken  for  the  last  ten  weeks,  while 
others  that  were  made  at  the  same  time  have  gone  down  and  left 
the  upper  stratum  as  clear  as  water ;  the  difference  between  them 
was  solely  in  the  method  of  forming  the  bromide  of  silver. 

We  have  all  an  immense  deal  to  learn  touching  the  bromide  pro¬ 
cess  ;  but  the  more  we  learn  the  more  interesting  and  beautiful  does 
the  process  appear.  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 


MECHANICAL  PRINTING. 

Photo-mechanical  printing  in  the  present  day  is  making  such  rapid 
strides,  and  many  of  the  companies  or  private  individuals  working 
the  same  are  so  advancing  daily,  that  I  think  a  few  words  of  advice 
to  them  not  amiss.  Not  that  I  am  sanguine  as  to  their  taking  it; 
however,  if  they  do  not,  I  shall  have  done  no  great  harm. 

If  anyone  read  over  the  prospectus,  advertisements,  &c.,  of  any 
of  the  new  companies  for  new  processes,  are  they  not  induced  to 
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believe  that  each  particular  process  will  accomplish  everything  under 
the  sun?  Every  process  has  its  special  capabilities,  and  these  should 
be  surely  enough.  We  have  engravers,  lithographers,  block-printers, 
&c.;  but  none  of  these  claim  to  do  all  that  the  others  do,  each  having 
their  specialities.  Then  why  should  those  working  photo-mechanical 
processes  claim  so  much  ?  Is  it  to  their  interest  ?  I  know  it  is  not, 
and  have  heard  of  many  instances  of  which  the  following  may  serve 
as  an  example 

Let  us  suppose  that  A,  a  photographer,  has“a  large  order  for  book 
or  other  work  which  he  wishes  to  have  done  in  a  permanent  manner. 
He  applies  to  B,  whose  advertisement  setting  out  his  particular  pro¬ 
cess  as  capable  of  everything  and  superior  to  everything  else  in  the 
shape  of  photography  has  attracted  his  attention.  A’s  work  does 
not  happen  to  be  of  that  class  that  the  process  of  B  shines  in,  and 
consequently  he  is  much  disappointed  with  the  work  and  registers  a 
vow  that  he  will  never  more  trouble  B  or  his  process  again,  though 
the  very  next  large  work  that  may  want  doing  would  have  been 
exactly  suited  to  the  process  of  B,  and  would  most  likely  have 
given  A  every  satisfaction.  A’s  opinions  travel  amongst  his  friends, 
and  in  the  end  B  loses  a  considerable  amount  of  work  that  might 
otherwise  have  come  to  him. 

This  applies  to  all  the  mechanical  processes  of  photography  at 
present  in  existence ;  and  if  each  of  the  workers  were  only  to  accept 
work  that  they  conscientiously  knew  their  process  was  capable  of 
rendering  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  they  would  doubtless  soon  double 
the  amount  of  their  work. 

Now  for  a  few  instances  to  the  point,  which,  being  strictly  true, 
will,  I  hope,  give  no  offence.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Heliotype 
Company,  working  one  of  the  collographic  processes  as  perfected  by 
Mr.  E.  Edwards,  during  their  reign  as  sole  photographers  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  this  year  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
the  staff  of  Mr.  England  to  produce  silver  prints  of  the  views, 
statuary,  &c.,  taken  in  the  building  for  sale  there.  Again :  I  can 
affirm,  from  personal  knowledge  gained  here  on  the  spot  in  Munich, 
that  of  all  the  large  number  of  reproductions  of  fine  arts,  portraits, 
views,  &c.,  published  by  M.  Albert  himself,  more  than  ninety  out  of  a 
hundred  of  those  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops  are  the  dear  old  silver 
prints.  Again :  the  firm  of  MM.  Goupil,  of  Paris,  who  use  my 
process  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  firm,  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  silver  printing  for  certain  subjects.  So  it  is  with  others. 
Does  not  this  prove  what  I  say?  Why,  then,  should  not  each  pro¬ 
cess  take  its  proper  standing,  as  in  engraving,  lithography,  &c.? 
There  would  thus,  I  am  sure,  be  less  rivalry  and  more  work. 

In  the  above  I  have  not  intended  in  any  way  to  depreciate  any 
particular  method  in  favour  of  another;  but  merely  to  give  advice, 
based  on  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  to  my  co-workers  in  the 
advancement  of  photography  in  its  commercial  sense. 

Walter  B.  Woodbury. 


COLLOTYPIC  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Lieut.  Abney  with  some  further  expe¬ 
rience  of  Captain  Waterhouse  in  the  working  of  mechanical  printing 
processes,  the  latter  gentleman  having  kindly  given  Lieut.  Abney 
permission  to  publish  the  same.  Lieut.  Abney  says  :• — 

The  specimen  print  accompanying  this  you  will  doubtless  criticise 
yourselves.  I  can  only  say --knowing  the  difficulty  of  working 
gelatine  in  India — that  it  is  a  marvel  that  it  should  be  so  beautifully 
executed.  Certainly  Captain  Waterhouse  deserves  all  credit  for- 
making  a  mechanical  process  usable  in  the  tropics.  I  give  the 
following  extracts  from  his  letter : — 

“As  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  tannin  seems  to  harden  the  film  of 
gelatine  more  completely  than  most  other  substances  which  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  consequently  the  lines  are  as  sharp  as  possible,  and 
quite  without  the  double  ridge  which  is  found  in  films  hardened  by 
other  means.  Films  composed  of — 

Gelatine  .  1  ounce,  Gelatine  .  1  ounce, 

Soap ...  . 30  grains,  Soap . 30  grains, 

Bichloride  of  mercury  ...10  ,,  Newman’s  diamond 

Bichromate  of  potash  ...30  grains,  varnish  .  1  ounce, 

Water .  8  ounces,  Water .  ..  7  ounces, 

(Sensitised  in  bichromate  of  potash  1  in  20), 
seem  to  promise  well,  but  are  not  better  than  my  original  formula. 

*  *  Chrome  alum  I  do  not  like  at  all.  It  is  unmanageable,  and  does 
not  seem  to  harden  the  film  sufficiently  unless  used  in  a  quantity  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  spread  a  film  upon  the  glass.  Bichloride  of 
mercury  is  better,  but  objectionable  on  account  of  the  liability  of  the 
system  to  absorb  mercury.  I  have  not  tried  the  resins,  but  intend  to 
do  so. 

“I  have  tried  several  variations  of  my  formula,  but  find  it  best  to 


stick  to  the  original.  The  only  addition  I  have  made  is  of  a  little  sugar 
(about  one  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  gelatine).  I  think  it  renders  the  film 
less  brittle.  The  soap  does  not  do  much  that  way,  but  seems  to  have 
other  good  qualities,  which  make  me  retain  it.” 

He  then  states  that  an  ordinary  lithographic  roller  answers  perfect¬ 
ly,  as  does  one  made  of  his  gelatine  composition.  Again  he  says: — • 

“The  relief  in  my  plates  is  very  slight,  though  the  films  are  fairly 
thick.  (I  use  one  ounce  of  gelatine  to  two  square  feet  of  plate.)  The 
films  stick  fairly  well  to  the  glass,  and  do  not  break  up.  I  print  in  an 
Albion  press,  and  scarcely  ever  break  a  plate.  The  bed  is  composed  of 
two  thicknesses  of  kamptulicon,  and  over  that  a  piece  of  india-rubber 
sheet.  Over  the  plates  a  piece  of  smooth  felt  is  useful.” 

Such  are  the  details  furnished  me  by  the  gallant  captain  after  ask¬ 
ing  him  for  information  on  the  subject.  One  cannot  but  admire  the 
pluck  of  a  photographer  in  working  out  ( unaided J  a  process  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  climate  where  the  thermometer  often  reaches  100°  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  day. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  specimen  print  that  accompanied 
this  communication  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  high  capabili¬ 
ties  of  this  class  of  work,  and  of  the  skill  Captain  Waterhouse  has 
attained. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING.- 

No.  II. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  a  preliminary  article  of  mine  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  published  in  these  pages,  and  the  present  continuation  has 
been  delayed  from  various  circumstances,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
my  absence  from  London  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time. 

The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  determine  what  influence  on 
the  colour  of  the  resulting  picture  was  exerted  by  the  chloride  used 
in  the  albumenised  paper.  Mr.  Sanford  was  kind  enough  to  make 
for  me  for  these  experiments  some  albumenised  paper  containing  no 
chloride  at  all,  and  he  guaranteed  the  surface  of  the  said  paper  to 
consist  of  pure  albumen  and  nothing  else.  To  get  the  chlorides 
well  on  the  surface  of  this  paper  it  was  no  use  floating  it  on  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  chosen,  since  that  dissolved  off  the 
albumen  in  about  a  minute.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  accord¬ 
ingly  tried  to  coagulate  the  albumen  by  a  wet  process,  without  heat. 
A  saturated  solution  of  pure  carbolic  acid  in  water  coagulated  the 
albumen,  but  afterwards  it  repelled  watery  liquids  in  some  places, 
and  let  them  soak  right  through  the  paper  from  back  to  front  in 
others.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  after  two  days’ 
drying,  in  a  moderately  warm  atmosphere,  the  paper  still  smelt  of 
carbolic  acid.  If  all  the  acid  can  be  removed  by  longer  drying,  this 
method  of  coagulating  the  surface  might  be  cheap  and  useful,  but  I 
have  not  made  a  longer  trial  than  that  mentioned. 

Next  I  tried  alcohol,  and  found  out  that  a  film  of  dried  albumen 
is  not  coagulated  by  half-an-liour’s  soaking  in  absolute  alcohol.  The 
film  comes  out  as  good  to  look  at  as  when  it  was  put  in  ;  but,  when 
dried  again,  and  afterwards  floated  on  water,  it  dissolves  at  once. 

The  plan  finally  adopted  was  to  dissolve  the  chlorides  in  alcohol, 
and  to  soak  the  albumenised  paper  in  the  solution:  It  was  no  use 
trying  to  float  it,  for  the  liquid  penetrates  the  paper  from  back  to 
front  the  instant  it  is  laid  on.  Thus  this  plan  does  not  keep  the 
chlorides  well  on  the  surface  of  the  paper;  but  the  obtaining  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  pictorial  beauty  not  being  the  main  object  of 
the  present  experiments,  the  plan  serves  the  purpose  well  enough 
for  the  time  being.  Good  methylated  alcohol  of  “sixty  overproof” 
strength  was  used.  When  this  was  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of 
water  it  dissolved  the  albumen  off  the  paper  at  once,  and  afterwards 
seemed  to  coagulate  it,  since  the  liquid  became  milky.  When  two 
parts  of  alcohol  were  mixed  with  one  part  of  water,  it  was  found 
that  albumenised  paper  could  be  soaked  in  it  with  impunity  without 
the  surface  dissolving  off.  My  plan  was  to  dissolve  the  chlorides  in 
a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  make  up  the  required  bulk 
witli  alcohol. 

The  papers  were  all  toned  in  the  same  toning  bath,  prepared  as 
follows : — One  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in  one  drachm  of 
water  was  placed  in  a  teacup  and  shaken  up  with  a  few  grains  of 
powdered  chalk.  About  two  ounces  of  boiling  water  were  then 
added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool.  When  nearly  cold  a  very 
little  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  was  added,  so  that  the  liquid  had 
the  faintest  trace  of  a  smell  of  free  chlorine.  Some  cold  water  was 
then  added,  and  the  bath  was  ready  for  immediate  use. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results.  The  letters  in  brackets 
refer  to  the  pictures :  — 

Chloride  of  Ammonium. 

Strength  of  chloride  solution,  seven  grains  to  the  ounce.  The 
papers  were  soaked  for  (A)  two  and  (B)  five  minutes  respectively  s 
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The  papers  which  had  been  soaked  two  minutes  were  afterwards 
floated  three  minutes  on  the  silver  bath,  whilst  those  which  had 
been  soaked  five  minutes  in  the  alcohol  bath  were  floated  four 
minutes  on  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath 
used  in  all  the  experiments  was  seventy  grains  to  the  ounce.  All 
the  papers  were  dried  after  sensitising,  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
a  fire,  by  gaslight,  and  the  printing  was  done  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  The  chloride  of  ammonium  papers  did  not  become  discoloured 
during  the  night,  after  sensitising,  but  all  the  others — with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  the  chloride  of  iron  papers — prepared  in  this 
peculiar  way  became  more  or  less  coloured.  In  the  printing  the 
ammonium  papers  printed  blacker  in  colour,  and  with  markedly  less 
redness  than  any  of  the  others  tried,  and  none  of  the  papers  prepared 
with  other  chlorides  so  perfectly  and  truly  represented  all  the  deli¬ 
cate  lights  and  shades  of  the  negative.  It  gave  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  negative,  instead  of  altering  the  balance  of  light  and  shade,  as 
w-as  the  case  more  or  less  with  the  other  chlorides.  The  ammonium 
papers  printed  with  rapidity. 

In  washing,  the  ammonium  picture  kept  its  rich  blue-black  colour, 
so  that  it  looked  as  if  it  did  not  want;  toning,  and  from  this  very  cir¬ 
cumstance  these  pictures  were  more  liable  to  the  defect  of  under- 
toning  than  the  others. 

The  finished  pictures  had  a  warm  brown  tone,  and  contained 
more  detail  than  those  printed  on  ordinary  albumenised  paper — 
perhaps  because  the  deposit  was  more  on  the  surface. 

Chloride  of  Iron. 

Strength  seven  grains  to  the  ounce.  Papers  (C)  soaked  two 
minutes  ;  papers  (D)  soaked  five.  Floated  on  the  silver  bath  three 
and  four  minutes  respectively. 

Chloride  of  iron  has  as  much  colorific  power  as  chloride  of  gold  ; 
the  colour  is  not  rapidly  lowered  by  dilution  with  alcohol.  The 
papers  were  stained  yellow  by  soaking  in  the  liquid,  and  the 
albumenised  side  was  stained  much  deeper  than  the  plain  paper 
side.  The  papers  which  were  soaked  five  minutes  were  perceptibly 
yellower  than  those  which  had  been  soaked  two  minutes  only, 
showing  that  they  had  taken  up  more  of  the  salt.  These  papers  did 
not  go  perceptibly  yellower  during  the  three  days’  keeping  before 
sensitising. 

In  drying  after  sensitising  a  blackish  surface  deposit  appeared  on 
those  portions  of  the  papers  only  which  were  slowest  in  drying. 
This  deposit  seemed  in  no  way  to  affect  the  after  operations,  or  to  be 
injurious  to  the  resulting  pictures.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
finished  prints.  The  papers  did  not  perceptibly  discolour  further 
during  the  night  after  sensitising. 

These  papers  behaved  in  a  remarkable  way  in  the  printing 
operations.  The  exposed  margins  were  as  black  as  ink,  when  the 
parts  under  the  negative  were  very  slightly  coloured ;  the  papers 
were  not  so  sensitive  as  any  of  the  others,  and  required  perhaps  half 
as  much  time  again  to  print  as  the  average.  In  the  resulting 
pictures  the  contrasts  in  the  negative  are  much  heightened,  so  that 
in  all  probability  a  better  picture  can  be  obtained  from  a  glass 
positive,  or  a  weak,  over-exposed  negative,  than  from  a  good 
negative.  I  am  going  to  try  some  experiments  on  this  point,  since 
the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  in  the  negative  were  much  ex¬ 
aggerated  in  the  prints.  The  iron  papers  printed  a  black  colour, 
beautifully  iridescent  in  the  dark  parts,  but  not  that  kind  of 
“  bronzing”  which  looks  offensive  in  the  finished  print. 

Of  course  the  lighter  parts  of  the  finished  prints  are  all  yellow, 
consequently  of  no  pictorial  beauty. 

Chloride  of  Cobalt. 

Strength  seven  grains  to  the  ounce.  Time  of  soaking  papers  (E) 
two  minutes  and  (F)  five  minutes.  The  rose  colour  of  the  liquid 
gave  a  feeble  and  delicate  rose  tint  to  the  paper,  which  tint  did  not 
grow  darker  during  the  drying  and  keeping  for  three  days  before 
sensitising.  These  papers  were  sensitive  and  printed  quickly. 
During  the  night  after  sensitising  and  before  exposure  they  became 
a  little  discoloured,  and,  next  to  the  ammonium  papers,  were  the  best 
in  keeping  near  their  pristine  wdiiteness. 

These  papers  printed  more  of  a  red  colour  than  the  average  of  the 
whole  of  the  prints,  and,  after  fixing,  had  a  tint  of  their  own  bv  which 
they  could  easily  be  distinguished  from  pictures  on  papers  prepared 
with  other  chlorides. 

Chloride  of  Barium. 

Strength  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  Time  of  soaking  of  papers  (G) 
two  minutes  and  (IT)  five  minutes — sensitising  as  in  the  other 
cases.  Alcohol  of  sixty-overproof  sti'ength  will  scarcely  dissolve 
any  chloride  of  barium,  so  the  alcohol  has  to  be  diluted  with  one- 
third  its  bulk  of  water., 


Within  twenty  minutes  after  these  barium  papers  had  been  sensi¬ 
tised  and  dried  by  gentle  warmth  they  began  perceptibly  to  dis¬ 
colour,  and  the  next  morning  had  a  dark  yellow  hue.  With  the 
exception  of  the  strontium  papers  they  had  the  worst  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  (after  sensitising)  of  any  mentioned  in  the  present  article.  It 
would  appear  that  all  papers  prepared  in  this  way  by  means  of  alco¬ 
holic  solutions  have  much  worse  keeping  qualities  after  sensitising 
than  those  prepared  with  the  chloride  in  the  albumen  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  the  said  keeping  qualities  vary  with  the  chloride  present. 

The  barium  papers  were  very  sensitive,  and  printed  with  rapidity. 
The  barium  and  strontium  papers  did  the  quickest  printing. 

The  finished  prints  have  a  pale  tone  of  their  own  which  distin¬ 
guishes  them  from  others ;  the  prints  look  somewhat  tame  and  want¬ 
ing  in  vigour  as  compared  with  their  neighbours. 

Chloride  of  Strontium. 

This  salt  is  extremely  soluble  in  alcohol  of  sixty  overproof. 
Strength  of  solution  employed  seven  grains  to  the  ounce.  Time  of 
soaking  of  papers  (I)  two  minutes  and  (J)  five  minutes.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  sensitising  and  drying  they  began  to  discolour,  and  next 
morning  they  had  a  darker  hue  than  any  of  the  other  papers.  They 
were  then  of  a  deep  brownish  yellow.  They  printed  with  more 
rapidity  than  any  of  the  other  papers,  and  paper  (J )  was  more  sen¬ 
sitive  than  paper  (I).  During  the  night  they  were  kept  before  print¬ 
ing  (J)  became  more  discoloured  than  (I).  These  papers,  especially 
(J),  showed  the  defect  of  browning  during  printing  in  an  extreme 
degree;  they  were  the  worst  in  this  respect  of  all  the  papers  tried. 

The  tones  in  the  finished  prints  are  much  like  those  of  the  chloride 
of  ammonium  pictures. 

Chloride  of  Nickel. 

Strength  seven  grains  to  the  ounce,  forming  a;delicate  green -coloured 
solution,  which  scarcely  tinged  the  papers  to  a  perceptible  extent, 
though  critical  comparative  examination  by  transmitted  light  showed 
them  to  be  colder  than  the  normal  white  tint.  Time  of  floating  on 
sensitising  solution  three  and  four  minutes  respectively.  Time  of 
soaking  in  alcoholic  solution,  papers  (K)  two  minutes  and  (L)  five 
minutes. 

After  printing,  a  white  chalky  deposit  was  found  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  prints ;  this  deposit  wiped  off  with  a  handkerchief,  and  the 
resulting  pictures  seemed  to  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  These  papers 
were  sensitive  and  printed  quickly. 

The  tones  of  the  finished  prints  wrere  like  those  given  by  the 
chloride  of  ammonium  papers. 

Chloride  of  Cadmium. 

Strength  seven  grains  to  the  ounce;  time  of  soaking  papers 
(M)  two  minutes  and  (N)  five  minutes;  time  of  floating  on  sensi¬ 
tising  solution  three  and  four  minutes  respectively. 

These  papers  printed  slowly,  and  took  a  more  remarkable,  red 
colour  in  the  printing-frame  than  anything  I  had  ever  previously 
seen  in  silver  printing.  They  looked  something  like  red  leather, 
scarcely  reduced  in  brilliancy  at  all  by  admixture  with  the  ordinary 
photographic  brown.  (M)  was  redder  than  (N)  in  the  printing-frame. 
They  printed  slowly,  but  gave  bold,  vigorous  prints,  which  seemed 
to  be  scarcely  acted  upon  at  all  by  the  toning  bath.  After  fixing  they 
became  browner,  but  produced  good,  warm,  finished  pictures. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

One  conclusion  deducible  from  these  experiments  is  that  the 
keeping  qualities  of  these  photographic  papers,  after  sensitising  and 
before  printing,  vary  with  the  chloride  used  in  salting.  If  this  hold 
good  with  ordinary  albumenised  papers  it  shows  that  quick  dis¬ 
colouration  is  not  of  necessity  due  to  the  use  of  “  bad  eggs ;  ”  and 
there  are  real  practical  reasons  for  the  preference  ordinarily  given  to 
chloride  of  ammonium.  I  am  going  to  try  the  effect  of  acids  in 
retarding  discolouration. 

The  pictures  taken  by  the  foregoing  processes  are  now  arranged 
before  me  in  sets,  and  I  see  that  a  normal  tint  runs  through  all  of 
them,  due  to  the  toning  solution  selected,  but  that  each  separate 
chloride  causes  a  moderate  amount  of  variation  from  the  normal 
tint.  Toning  solutions  have  a  far  more  potent  influence  over  the 
colours  of  prints  than  the  chlorides  used  in  preparing  the  paper.  In 
the  pictures  before  me  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  strontium, 
and  chloride  of  nickel  have  given  very  nearly  the  same  tones. 
Chloride  of  ammonium  has  given  better  pictures  than  chloride  of 
strontium ;  the  latter  salt  has  increased  the  depth  of  the  dark 
shadows,  and  given  less  detail  in  the  faces  and  whiter  portions  of  the 
picture.  Chloride  of  cobalt  has  given  a  perceptible  variation  from 
the  normal  tint  and  produced  some  good  pictures;  so  also  has 
chloride  of  barium.  Chloride  of  cadmium  has  produced  rich,  warm, 
and  vigorous  prints ;  they  were  rather  slow  in  printing,  and  very 
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slow  in  toning.  Probably  they  would  have  been  better  had  a  stronger 
silver  bath  been  used.  So  far  as  pictorial  beauty  goes,  chloride  of 
cadmium  and  chloride  of  ammonium  have  given  the  best  results, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  make  farther  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  use  of  the  former  salt  in  ordinary  albumenised  paper* 
The  colour  given  by  chloride  of  cobalt  is  warm  and  somewhat 
unusual ;  but  the  prints  are  not  quite  so  vigorous  as  those  produced 
by  chloride  of  cadmium. 

*  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  pictures 
upon  papers  prepared  by  short  soaking  and  floating  and  those 
prepared  by  long  soaking  and  floating,  except  in  the  chloride  of  iron 
specimens.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  perceptible  increase  of  hardness 
and  want  of  detail  in  those  which  were  floated  and  soaked  the 
shortest  time. 

The  most  useful  results,  so  far  as  I  can  see  them  at  present,  of  the 
experiments  may  be  thus  summed  up:— 1.  That  prints  produced  by 
the  alcoholic  process  employed  are  more  brilliant  and  ivorylike 
than  those  taken  upon  ordinary  albumenised  papers  with  the  salt 
added  to  the  albumen  in  the  first  instance,  2.  That  further  experi¬ 
ments  should  be  tried  to  ascertain  the  value  of  chloride  of  cadmium 
as  a  salting  agent  for  albumenised  papers.  3.  That  the  keeping 
qualities  of  albumenised  papers  salted  by  the  alcoholic  process  vary 
with  the  salt  used.  4.  That  a  film  of  dried  albumen  cannot  be 
coagulated  by  alcohol. 

The  results  of  some  more  experiments  shall  be  sent  to  The  Bbxtish 
Journal  of  Photography  in  a  short  time. 

William  H.  Harrison. 


THE  PANTASCOPIC  CAMERA  AND  PANORAMIC  VIEWS. 
I  am  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  such  inconsiderable  use  made  of 
the  pantoscopic  camera  in  rendering  the  views  of  the  English  cities, 
the  lake  country,  and  those  lovely  wide  stretches  of  rural  England 
which  only  that  wonder  of  mechanism  can  render.  I  have  been  in 
possession  of  one  for  a  few  weeks  only,  and  I  find  the  operation  so 
satisfactory  and  fascinating,  its  mechanical  construction  so  admirable 
and  original  as  well  as  perfect  for  its  use,  and  the  results  so  capable  of 
variation  in  ways  which  those  by  no  other  instrument  can  follow,  that 
I  am  surprised  to  find  this  camera  almost  unused  even  by  amateurs. 

For  making  sky  negatives  for  enlargement,  for  all  wide  views 
(which  may  be  enlarged  to  any  size),  and  for  certain  experimental 
purposes  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  distinct  power  in  photography,  and 
capable  of  producing  work  which  no  other  means  can  give  us;  and 
with  the  exquisite  quality  and  sensitiveness  of  the  new  sensitive  dry 
plates  we  can  make  it  available  for  the  most  difficult  sites,  views  from 
mountain  tops,  &c.  I  have  used  it  recently  with  the  extra-sensitive 
Liverpool  plates  and  got  almost  as  good  qualities  of  sky  as  I  could 
have  got  with  a  wet  plate;  and  I  should  imagine  that  with  some  of 
Mr.  Sutton’s  new  bromide  albumen  plates  views  of  the  great  Alpine 
landscapes  enlarged  to  an  adequate  size  by  the  Autotype  Company’s  ar¬ 
rangements  would  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  sublime  in  photography. 

When  I  first  saw  it,  ten  years  or  so  ago,  it  was  a  little  irregular  in 
action,  and  made  vertical  bands  of  intensity,  from  which  the  new 
one  I  have  is  entirely  free.  If  one  did  not  know  the  view  taken,  and 
it  was  free  from  architectural  peculiarities  which  would  betray  the 
pantoscopic  action,  he  could  not  suspect  that  the  negative  had  not 
been  taken  by  an  ordinary  camera,  unless  it-  was  by  the  perfection  of 
the  sky.  I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  so  little  used. 

And  apropos  of  dry  plates,  Mr.  Mawdsley  has  recently  sent  me 
samples  of  two  ■  new  modifications  of  his  collodio-bromide  plates 
of  extra  sensitiveness.  The  earlier  one,  though  much  quicker  than 
the  former  “  extra  rapid  "  plate,  and  very  even  and  perfect  in  the 
structure  of  the  film,  is  inclined  to  blister— in  some  cases  disastrously 
so ;  but  the  second,  which  I  have  just  been  trying,  is  certainly  most 
faultless,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from  comparison 
with  plates  of  my  own  preparation,  ag  sensitive  as  any  long-keeping 
plate  can  be  expected  to  be.  It  is  quite  as  quick  as  the  quickest 
Carey  Lea  plate  I  have  tried  it  against,  and  developes  much  more 
readily  to  any  desired  intensity  with  ammonia  pyro,,  having  ap¬ 
parently  as  little  tendency  to  fog  as  the  old  Liverpool  plate.  I  have 
not  found  the  least  tendency  to  blister  even  with  hypo,  fixing  and  long 
washing.  W.  J.  Stillman. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Spending  an  evening  lately  with  some  black-fingered  friends  we 
talked  of  Mr.  Crawshay’s  prizes.  We  all  agreed  that  lie  had  done 
a  good  work,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  effect  good,  by  offering  the  prizes, 
although  some  thought  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  amount 


had  been  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  photographers 
who  are  not  thus  provided  in  increasing  their  appliances  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  photographs.  But*  surely,  £b 0  is  a  sufficient  in¬ 
centive  for  an  enterprising  photographer,  viewed  even  from  the  low 
platform  of  money  alone ;  but  money,  although  not  to  be  lightly 
esteemed,  is  certainly  not  the  only  object  for  which  photographers 
would  enter  into  such  a  competition  as  that,  and  those  who  would 
only  purchase  a  large  camera  and  lens  for  the  mere  sake  of  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  award  had  probably  better  abstain  from  all 
thoughts  of  competition.  But  what  is  felt  to  be  more  to  the  point 
is  the  publication  of  the  names  of  those  selected  as  umpires.  A 
gentleman  who  formed  one  of  the  party  of  “  black  fingers  ”  referred 
to  said  that  lie  had  just  seen  a  singularly  fine  portrait  of  large  size 
taken  direct  in  the  camera  by  one  of  his  acquaintances,  to  whom  he 
had  put  the  question- — “  Don’t  you  mean  to  enter  it  for  the  Crawsliay 
prize  ?  ”  “  By  no  means,”  was  the  reply,  “  until  I  know  who  the 
judge  is  to  be,  and  whether  lie  is  one  possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  public  as  one  who  will  act  fairly.”  This  is  reasonable  enough ; 
and  Mr.  Crawsliay  will  increase  the  number  of  competitors  by 
selecting  an  umpire  who  is  not  a  professional  portraitist,  yet  one  who 
commands  the  confidence  of  men  of  this  class,  and  by  losing  no  time 
in  acquainting  photographers  with  the  result  of  his  selection. 

Who  is  possessed  of  so  much  public  spirit  and  money  as  to  invest 
sixpence  in  a  sponge  lamp,  and  half  as  much  more  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  in  order  that  the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of  some  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  production  of  a  light  of  the  great  brilliancy 
which  Mr,  Sutton  says  is  the  result  of  M.  Renault’s  utilisation  of 
this  limpid  fluid  when  burnt  in  a  spirit  lamp  ?  Who  will  make  the 
experiment  ?  Who  will  say  if  it  be  really  true  that  we  may  expect 
in  this  way  a  light  that  “  is  as  intense  as  that  of  burning  magne¬ 
sium  ?”  If  this  be  the  case,  our  lights  (artificial)  will  not  merely  be 
reformed  but  revolutionised.  Nothing  would  prevent  me  from  rush¬ 
ing  out  to  the  nearest  oil  shop  for  the  18  wherewithal”  necessary  for 
trying  the  experiment  myself,  and  thus  setting  the  matter  at  rest  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned ;  but  I  have  a  too  vivid  recollection  of  the 
horrible  smell  that  pervaded  our  house  on  the  last  occasion  when  a 
bottle  of  that  mephitic  liquid  was  brought  in,  only  to  be  kicked 
over  and  accidentally  spilt,  and  the  dire  threats  of  the  maiden  aunt 
with  whom  I  reside  should  “  another  drop  of  that  stuff”  be  ever 
again  brought  within  the  doors.  But  a  thought  strikes  me— -I  sud¬ 
denly  remember-— I  breathe  more  freely;  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
hitherto  associated  with  the  vilest  of  stenches,  can  now,  you  say,  be 
obtained  free  from  unpleasant  smell.  The  assurance  of  this  is  worth 
a  quarter’s  subscription  to  the  Journal.  A  new  era  of  usefulness 
opens  for  this  much-despised,  nay  loathed  and  detested,  liquid. 
Fragrant  bisulphide  of  carbon  !  What  on  earth  are  we  coming  to  ? 
Perhaps  we  shall  have  fragrant  sulphuretted  hydrogen  next;  and, 
perhaps,  rotten  eggs  may  yet  take  the  place  of  otto  of  roses  as  an 
agreeable  stimulant  to  the  olfactory  organ.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
progress— don’t  we  ? 

In  an  eloquent  diatribe  against  the  over- washing  of  prints,  Mr 
“  Niemand  ”  (whoever  he  may  be)  utters  a  warning  against  the  evils 
that  must  inevitably  result  from  leaving  the  prints  a  minute  longer 
in.  the  water  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  “  soft,  glutinous, 
and  impregnable”  (does  lie  not  mean  permeable  ?)  albumen  surface  of 
the  print  is  injuriously  acted  on  by  the  water  that  'contains  earthy 
matter  and  minerals.  Desperate  diseases  certainly  require  desperate 
remedies,  as  the  physician  said  when  he  recommended  the  swallow¬ 
ing  of  a  cat  to  the  unhappy  patient  who  had  swallowed  a  mouse ;  but 
I  do  think  that  even  the  presence  of  a  few  unwashed-out  grains  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  will  prove  more  deleterious  to  the  print  than 
even  the  prolonged  action  of  water,  even  if  this  water  be  charged 
with  “  earthy  matter  and  minerals.”  Take  the  case  of  the  water 
used  in  London  for  washing  prints,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
any  kind  of  river  water ;  we  know  very  well  that  it  is  less  pure  than 
distilled  water,  or  even  than  rain  water,  which,  according  to  Cooley, 
although  a  nearly  pure  kind  of  natural  water,  contains  minute 
quantities  of  air,  carbonic  and  nitric  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  other  substances  represented  by  the  convenient  “  &c.”  Now 
how  the  soaking  for  a  few  hours,  more  or  less,  in  water  of  this  kind 
is  to  affect  a  photograph  I,  for  one,  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  perceive. 
Thames  water  contains  about  a  X‘3500th  part  of  fixed  impurities, 
chiefly  carbonate  of  lime,  and  twenty  grains  per  gallon  of  what  is 
termed  “  solid  matter.”  Now,  place  in  the  one  scale  the  presence  of 
even  the  minutest  dose  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  left  in  the  print, 
and  in  the  other  the  print  minus  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  plus  the 
action  for  a  few  hours  of  water  constituted  as  above,  and  say  will 
not  the  balance  of  advantage  be  in  favour  of  the  latter  ?  For  what 
action  can  slightly  impure  water  exercise  upon  a  well-toned  print  ? 
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Why,  for  that  matter,  take  a  print  of  this  kind  and  immerse  it  in  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water — half  and  half — and  the 
photograph  will  not  be  affected  in  the  least  degree.  Apropos  of  this 
topic,  when  a  photographer  has  the  misfortune  to  spill  a  little  ink 
over  a  photograph  he  can  remove  it  by  sponging  it  over  with,  or 
immersing  it  in,  slightly-diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  ink 
will  be  removed  without  the  photograph  being  impaired  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

Mr.  Webster  has  published  a  very  good  system  of  estimating  the 
rapidity  of  lenses ;  but  in  what  respect,  may  I  inquire,  does  it  differ 
from,  or  is  it  superior  to,  the  system  adopted  by  most,  if  not  all,  of 
our  advanced  writers  and  thinkers?  Personally,  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  the  systematic  way  in  which  he  has  presented  the  matter, 
but  I  cannot  forget  that  for  some  years  past  every  stop  or  diaphragm 
belonging  to  all  the  lenses  in  my  possession  has  had  scratched  on  it  its 
exact  relation  to  the  focus  of  the  lens  to  which  it  belongs.  “1F0,”  for 
example,  means  that  the  aperture  in  that  particular  spot  is  one-tenth 
of  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens ;  in  other  words,  that  if  the  lens 
have  a  focus  of  ten  inches  the  aperture  of  that  stop  is  one  inch,  and  so 
on  for  other  foci  and  apertures.  I  thank  Mr  Webster  for  his  paper, 
however ;  it  was  much  needed. 

Glass  corners  inserted  in  dark  slides?  Yes;  they  are  good  enough, 
I  suppose,  when  one  can’t  get  better.  And  what  can  be  better,  do 
you  ask?  Why  there’s  nothing  in  the  world  to  equal  a  little  bit  of 
silver  wire  for  the  corners  to  rest  upon,  supplemented  by  further 
bits  of  wire  so  placed  as  to  prevent  the  plate  from  getting  into  direct 
contact  with  the  wood  of  the  slide.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in 
my  saying  this,  for,  since  writing  what  I  said  about  the  American 
glass  corners  last  month,  I  have  had  a  trial  of  a  camera  fitted  with 
them,  and  speak  from  experience.  Here  is  a  thing  worth  telling  to 
the  lesser  experienced  members  of  the  brotherhood A  friend  was 
bothered  sadly  with  stains  in  the  corners  of  his  negatives.  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  inner  holders ;  they  had  corner  pieces  of  bone  on  which 
the  plate  was  to  rest.  The  silver  from  the  plate  came  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  wood  of  the  holder,  and  as  a  consequence  every  plate 
was  more  or  less  stained.  I  placed  in  each  corner  a  small  bit  of 
blotting-paper;  every  plate  was  now  clean.  But  the  continuous  in¬ 
sertion  of  blotting-paper  became  a  nuisance,  so  I  charged  the  wood 
near  the  corners  with  repeated  applications  of  thin  shellac  varnish, 
until  the  lac  ceased  to  be  absorbed,  and  dried  bright  and  glossy  on 
the  surface.  There  was  no  more  staining  of  the  negative.  Moral: — 
Do  not  allow  the  silver  on  the  sensitive  plate  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  wood  of  the  slide ;  and — moral  No.  2: — Drain  the  plate  be¬ 
fore  inserting  it  in  the  slide. 

In  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society  I  read— •“  The  meeting  was  not  well  attended  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  many  members  from  home,  but  was  very  social  in 
character.”  What  constitutes  sociality  at  a  photographic  meeting? 
In  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  there  are  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  members  who  never  think  that  the  meeting  has  been  properly 
concluded  until  they  have  adjourned  to  the  nearest  convenient  place 
licensed  for  refreshing  the  inner  man,  and  there,  over  a  few  simple 
creature  comforts,  discuss  in  an  exceedingly  free  and  easy  manner 
the  current  topics  of  photographic  interest.  Some  of  these  members 
even  imagine  that  the  second  half  of  the  meeting  is  quite  equal  in 
point  of  interest  to  the  former  and  more  legitimate  portion.  Sociality, 
whether  in  the  meeting  proper,  after  it,  or  out  of  it,  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  lightly  esteemed.  But  I  feel  that  it  is  possible  I  may  be  in 
danger  of  treading  on  forbidden  ground,  hence  I  here  conclude  my 
“  notes  on  passing  events." 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AMONG  THE  CENTRAL  CARPATHIANS. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  places  which  remain  unvisited  by  the  disciples 
of  the  camera.  Almost  wherever  man  can  go  there  you  will  find 
some  one  with  a  photographic  apparatus  busy  making  common  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  most  sacred,  the  most  unfrequented,  the  most  famous, 
the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  ugly  places  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  photographer  is  as  ubiquitous  as  Scotchmen,  and  almost  as 
enterprising.  If  you  go  to  the  far  Yo  Semite  Valley,  and  the  gorgeous 
panoramas  of  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains,  ten  to  one  if  you 
stumble  not  over  a  tripod.  Penetrate  into  the  wilds  of  Patagonia,  and 
among  the  scents  savoury  and  others  that  greet  you  in  that  wild 
country  the  chances  are  that  you  smell  collodion.  The  art  has  got 
among  Indian  wigwams  ;  it  has  been  carried  far  over  the  Himalayas, 
and  into  the  heart  of  China.  Men  have  risked  much  to  steal  the 
sad,  deserted,  ruined  or  decaying  glories  of  mediaeval  Spain  ;  and  it 
is  a  wonder  that  Stanley  did  not  engage  some  plucky  operator  to  go 


with  him  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  Hop  here  and  there  over  the 
world  at  your  pleasure,  and  some  one  or  more  of  the  black-fingered 
gentry  are  almost  sure  to  have  been  before  you  making  the  hidden 
secrets  of  nature  patent  to  the  gaze  of  the  everyday,  matter  off  act 
world,  and  spoiling,  it  may  be,  your  enjoyment  with  the  sense  that, 
wander  as  you  may,  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Except 
the  arctic  and  sub-arctic  regions,  the  mysterious  and  semi- fabulous 
splendours  of  Java  and  Japan,  and  one  or  two  patches  of  an  insig¬ 
nificant  kind  when  compared  with  the  whole,  forty  years  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  place  the  earth  completely  at  the  mercy  of  this  dry,  matter- 
of-fact,  unideal  leveller,  whose  business  in  the  world  of  art  is  to 
make  all  things  common,  and  which  has  certainly  no  penchant  for  the 
clean  as  opposed  to  the  unclean,  but  with  stern  impartiality  tramps 
on  its  way. 

It  is,  in  its  way,  a  wonderful  thing  to  contemplate  this,  and  not 
without  its  lessons,  were  it  only  that  it  reveals  how  great  the  pressure 
of  living  in  this  lower  world  has  become.  Let  but  some  new  outlet 
be  given  to  energy  and  industry  by  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  in 
an  instant  crowds  press  towards  it,  as  pilgrims  flock  to  the  shrines 
where  they  hope  to  find  the  reward  of  their  pains  and  toils  in  peace 
and  salvation.  We  could  moralise  on  it  for  a  very  long  time  ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  pull  up  and  make  room  for  the  subject  which  heads 
this  paper  and  has  excited  these  remarks. 

The  esteemed  editor  of  the  Mittheilungen  has  given  in  his  last 
number  some  interesting  accounts  of  photography  among  the  Car¬ 
pathians,  which,  we  think,  may  prove  by  no  means  without  value  to 
the  readers  of  this  Journal.  He  begins  by  remarking  that  the  des¬ 
criptions  previously  given  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  that  wild  and  almost  unexplored  mountain  region  might 
have  been  supposed  sufficient  to  deter  most  of  his  brethren  from  any 
attempt  to  carry  the  dark  tent  and  camera  into  these  fastnesses,  but 
the  indefatigable  enterprise  and  speculation  of  the  day  does  more 
than  we  can  even  dream  of  to  facilitate  access  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  wonders  of  this  mountain  land  are  now  upon  all  sides  opened 
up  to  the  unwearied  labourers  of  photography. 

Photographers  emulate  the  chamois  hunter  in  scaling  the  inacces¬ 
sible  gorges.  Like  these  they  do  battle  with  wind  and  weather; 
like  these  they  bear  themselves  patiently  in  adversit}',  and  take  their 
chance  of  coming  home  empty,  or,  on  happy  days,  laden  with  photo¬ 
graphic  spoils.  As  the  hunter  fires  many  a  bootless  shot,  so  does 
the  photographer  waste  many  a  plate  which,  like  the  hunter’s  mis¬ 
directed  ball,  he  has  exposed  amiss  to  his  sorrow.  Not  to  pursue  the 
comparison  further,  Dr.  Vogel  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  how  he 
fared  when  he  went  this  year  for  his  holiday  to  this. district, 'fur¬ 
nished  forth  with  all  the  trappings  of  photographic  sport ;  and  he 
says  that  during  the  period  of  his  sojourn  he  experienced  all  the  joys 
and  sorrows  to  which  the  landscape  photographer  is  heir. 

The  new  line  of  railway  to  Oderburg  opened  since  last  year  runs 
through  a  most  delightful  district,  winding  through  the  valley  of  the 
Waag,  and  passing  by  tunnels  among  the  mountains  until  it  lands 
you  almost  right  at  the  foot  of  the  high  peak  of  Tatra.  The  grand 
peaks  of  the  central  Carpathians  lie  around  you  within  easy  access — • 
Kirvan,  Gerlsdorf,  and  Lomnitz  rearing  their  proud  heads  far  above 
the  clouds.  There  is,  however,  but  little  accommodation  provided 
as  yet  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains  for  travellers,  there 
being  only  one  good  inn  in  the  district,  that  of  Zacopane.  But  upon 
the  southern  side  there  is  compensation  enough  for  this  barrenness 
in  the  beautiful  pleasure  resorts  of  the  little  spa  called  Schmecks, 
which  hangs  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Schlagendorf  peaks.  This 
locality,  too,  holds  out  double  attractions  for  the  German  visitor,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  is  inhabited  by  Germans  who  have  been  planted  there 
for  the  last  hundred  years— -a  colony  right  in  the  midst  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  races  of  Poles,  Sclavs,  and  Magyars.  At  the  present  day 
they  are  to  be  found  all  along  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains. 

Schmecks  is  nobly  situated.  A  perfect  picture  it  presents  with  its 
groups  of  Swiss-like  cottages  embowered  in  the  trees,  and  surrounded 
by  carefully-tended  walks,  from  which  the  visitor  can  direct  his  eye 
abroad  over  the  most  beautiful  expanses  of  landscape.  The  lovely 
valley  of  the  Waag  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  gazer,  while  the  rugged 
wild  outline  of  the  Gerlsdorf  and  Somnitz  peaks  hangs  over  him  in 
front,  towering  high  over  the  tops  of  the  pines;  and  but  a  couple  of 
leagues  further  along  one  comes  upon  the  most  beautiful  valley  in 
all  the  central  Carpathians — the  valley  of  Kohlbach.  It  is  counted 
four  leagues  of  a  climb  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  Schlagendorf, 
from  which  one  obtains  the  finest  view  of  which  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  sea  of  mountains  around  ;  and  two  leagues  in  another 
direction  takes  the  tourist  to  the  valley  of  Volka — a  gloomy  basin 
among  the  hills. 

A  spot  so  advantageous  as  this  has  naturally  attracted  its  hundreds 
of  visitors  every  season  ;  and  now  that  the  railway  gives  such  facili- 
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ties  it  is  likely  to  attract  its  thousands.  But  few  Berliners  have  as 
yet  found  their  way  there,  and  the  visitors  are  mostly  Hungarians, 
Sclavs,  or  Austro-Germans.  Dr.  Vogel  was  delighted  to  find  a 
German  photographer  already  in  the  place,  one  of  those  enterprising 
people  who  do  landscapes  and  also  take  portraits  in  a  canvas  studio 
open  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  for  twelve  and  sixteen  shillings  the  dozen. 
Plis  daily  average  taking  was  twelve  negatives,  and  his  day  did  not 
begin  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  owing  to  the  sun  being  on  his 
studio  till  then. 

This  brother  in  the  craft  received  Dr  .Vogel  very  kindly,  as  was  meet, 
and  went  out  one  day  with  him  for  an  excursion  in  quest  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque,  the  two  taking  their  way  to  the  lovely  valley  of  Kohlbach  ;  but, 
grievous  to  tell,  the  excursion  ended  for  the  most  part  in  failure. 
The  higher  they  went  up  the  pass  the  more  threateningly  the  rain 
clouds  gathered  overhead,  till,  as  they  reached  the  outermost  gorge  of 
the  valley,  and  had  got  upon  the  region  of  snow,  they  were  received, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  50°,  with  a  tempest  of  sleet  and  rain.  There 
was,  therefore,  but  little  to  glory  over  in  this  trip.  But  Dr.  Vogel  was 
not  always  so  unlucky,  and  the  day  spent  upon  Mount  Schlagendorf  in 
some  degree  made  up  for  this.  It  was  the  first  time  that  it  had  been 
ascended  by  any  one  with  a  photographic  kit ;  and  he  confesses  that 
it  was  not  without  anxiety  that  he  set  out  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
extremely  precipitous  path,  coupled  with  the  ever-prevailing,  often 
stormful,  winds  that  blew  upon  the  heights  were  bodeful  of  consider¬ 
able  danger  to  the  photographic  apparatus  at  least.  He  had  three 
porters  with  him,  and  even  then  the  steep  rocky  path  made  the  labour 
of  ascent  sufficiently  painful  for  them.  The  party  started  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours’  hard  climbing 
had  reached  the  boundary  line  of  the  forest  region.  Once  there  they 
found  a  little  pool  of  water  all  overgrown  with  the  plant  called 
Hungarian  balsam  (Krommholz),  and  out  of  it  the}7  furnished  them¬ 
selves  with  the  necessary  supply  of  water,  thereby  dragging  along 
with  them  for  the  rest  of  the  way  an  india-rubber  bottle  containing 
about  five  and  a-half  litres  ;  and  this  way  was  henceforth  wholly  over 
fallen  rocks  which  grew  larger  in  size  the  further  they  travelled. 
Presently  they  found  themselves  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and 
there  burst  upon  their  view  a  magnificent  panorama  of  peaks,  of 
ravines,  and  precipices  fearful  to  see,  backed  by  torn  walls — with 
cliffs  rent  asunder  and  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Here 
and  there  some  mountain  torrent  broke  over  the  rocks  in  a 
spray-like  fall,  which  gleamed  like  a  streak  of  silver  or  flakes  of  snow. 
All  was  waste,  dead,  and  bare,  only  the  clouds  overhead  yet  telling 
that  there  was  life  in  the  world,  and  contrasting  curiously  with  the  still, 
silent  fields  and  woods  and  meadows  that  lay  far  below  in  the  valley. 

A  stiff  wind  was  blowing  across  towards  where  the  climbers  stood, 
and  Dr.  Vogel  was  rather  afraid  that  it  was  all  up  with  him,  and  that 
at  the  height  of  7,770  feet  above  the  sea  level  (should  he  venture  to 
the  peak),  it  would  blow  hard  enough  to  send  tent  and  all  away. 
Happily  he  was  mistaken,  for  upon  the  summit  they  found  a  huge 
cleft  in  the  rocks  where  it  was  almost  perfectly  calm ;  and  in  the 
most  convenient  spot  there  the  tent  was  set  up.  But  when  a  con¬ 
venient  spot  was  found  for  the  camera  it  was  discovered  that  they 
had  come  away  without  the  screw  that  fastened  it  to  the  tripod.  It 
was  searched  for;  but  no— clearly  it  had  been  left  behind,  and  the 
labour  bid  fair  to  be  all  lost.  However,  they  decided  to  try  to  hold  it 
on  by  hand — a  thing  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  do  had  the 
wind  caught  them  strongly.  Five  good  negatives  were  thus  obtained, 
and  then  the  clouds  gathered  over  and  enveloped  a  part  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  landscape.  At  the  same  time  the  water  went  down,  and  so, 
considering  his  day’s  work  over,  Dr.  Vogel  ordered  the  traps  to  be 
packed,  and  prepared  to  find  his  way  down  hill  again,  but  this  proved 
a  far  harder  job  than  the  upcoming  had  been.  The  party  were  glad 
once  more  to  be  in  Schmecks  with  whole  bones  and  apparatus 
unharmed. 

Through  the  want  of  time  and  scarcity  of  water  Dr.  Vogel  had 
abstained  from  fixing  his  plates  when  they  were  taken,  preferring  to 
do  that  on  his  return  to  his  lodgings  ;  and  in  order  that  this  might  be 
done  with  safety  recommends  the  edging  of  the  plates  with  india- 
rubber  solution  to  prevent  peeling.  We  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to 
endorse  this  view.  Negatives  are  never  safe  left  unfixed.  Better 
fix  and  half  wash  than  leave  them  to  dry  partially  before  applying 
the  fixing  solution,  otherwise  they  are  almost  sure  to  stain,  as  we  have 
often  found  to  our  cost.  We  notice,  too,  in  describing  his  apparatus, 
that  Dr.  Vogel  says  he  has  discarded  the  tin  can  he  used  on  former 
occasions  for  a  large  india-rubber  bottle,  mainly  because  it  takes  up 
less  room.  This,  also,  we  think  is  a  fallacy,  as  the  can  does  for  a 
camera  case  or  a  chemical  box,  and  really  saves  extra  baggage  if 
properly  made  and  used. 

He  used  7X0  plates,  and  many  people  may  wonder  why  he  did 
not  use  them  ready  prepared,  seeing  that  the  dry  now  beat  the  wet 


at  all  points,  save  in  definition,  certainty,  and  speed.  Dr.  Vogel’s  chief 
reason  for  not  using  dry  plates— apart  altogether  from  the  lack 
of  assurance  of  result  which  they  have  always  haunted  one  with  on 
account  of  the  possible  faultiness  of  their  preparation — lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  would  not  know  till  too  late  whether  he  had  taken  pic¬ 
tures  or  not.  That  might  be  all  very  well  if  the  view  lay,  as  it  were, 
under  one’s  nose ;  but  it  was  a  different  thing  entirely  when  one  had 
to  scramble  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  order  to  get  the  view.  One 
cannot  make  arduous  journeys  up  the  mountain  side  every  time 
they  discover  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  he  had  under-  or  over-exposed 
the  last  plate.  Not  only  that — and  here  is  a  quid  for  our  artist 
friends  to  chew — Dr.  Vogel  insists  that  the  photographer  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  when  he  developes  a  plate  a  day  or  days  after  it 
is  taken  and  away  from  the  scene,  in  as  far  as  his  recollection  of  it 
has  faded,  and  his  intelligence  and  memory  aid  him  but  little  in 
guiding  the  outcome  of  the  picture.  That,  we  take  it,  is  a  most 
conclusive  reason,  if  true.  If  we  develope  the  dry  plates  on  the 
spot,  we  must  take  a  tent,  and  the  advantages,  then,  of  the  dry 
over  the  wet  are  indeed  hard  to  discover. 

Not  only  so,  but  Dr.  Vogel  is  sorry  to  have  to  state  that  his  recent 
experience  of  emulsion  dry  processes  gives  him  still  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  them.  He,  in  order  to  be  absolutely  certain,  obtained 
from  London  a  supply  of  chemicals  and  bromised  collodion.  The 
bromide  of  silver  was  precipitated,  and  assumed  a  cheesy-looking 
appearance  after  about  two-thirds  of  the  prescribed  quantity  had 
been  added  to  the  collodion,  which  was  precisely  the  result  of  Dr. 
Vogel’s  previous  experiments.  Under  such  circumstances  the  work¬ 
ing  of  an  emulsion  was  rather  unsatisfactory. 


Carrtspan'Dtnrt. 

— ♦- — 

Visit  to  the  Studio  of  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster.— M.  Fargier’s 
New  Carbon  Process.  —  M.  Despaquis’  Process  of  Printing 

upon  Bitumenised  Mica.  —  Decolourising  Serum  of  Blood. _ 

Action  of  Sulphur  Upon  Metals. — Sulphine. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  amongst  the  readers  of  this  Journal  many  who 
are  always  glad  to  hear  how  a  distinguished  professional  photographic 
portraitist  does  his  work,  how  his  studio  is  lighted,  what  collodion  and 
developer  he  uses,  how  he  tones  his  prints,  how  he  preserves  his  resi¬ 
dues,  and  so  forth.  In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  I  have  sometimes 
the  privilege  of  a  tete-a-tete  with  one  or  other  of  the  leading  professionals 
of  our  craft,  with  permission  to  publish  any  hints  which  I  may  glean 
from  him  in  these  weekly  letters.  Thus  I  had,  a  few  days  ago,  the 
pleasure  of  spending  an  hour  with  the  leading  photographic  portraitist 
in  the  good  old  city  of  Chester,  viz.,  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S., 
whose  name  must  be'  familiar  to  all  readers  of  this  Journal  as  the 
author  of  many  clever  and  interesting  articles— one  of  which  appeared 
as  recently  as  in  the  number  for  September  6th. 

I  went  to  see  him  by  invitation,  and  was  shown  all  that  he  had 
to  show,  from  studio  to  basement,  and  every  query  was  most  kindly 
and  courteously  answered  without  any  reserve.  This  I  find  to  be 
generally  the  case  with  the  higher  class  of  professionals,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  those  who  do  the  best  work  have  no  secrets  as  to  their 
manipulation.  They  have  no  more  secrets  than  a  great  artist  has  in  the 
manner  of  mixing  his  colours.  Photography  has  this  in  common  with 
the  fine  arts — that  success  does  not  lie  altogether  in  the  manipulation 
and  the  appliances,  but  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  so,  in  the  mind  of 
the  operator.  He  must  have  cultivated  taste  or  he  will  never  rise  to 
the  first  rank  in  his  profession ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  this 
cultivated  taste  will  show  itself  in  all  his  appointments,  down  to  the 
most  trifling  detail,  even  to  the  design  upon  the  backs  of  his  caries  de 
visite. 

Whilst  looking  at  the  magnificent  portraits,  both  large  and  small, 
displayed  in  simple  chaste  gold  frames  against  a  rich  dark  background, 
in  Mr.  Webster’s  windows,  in  Bridge-street  Bow,  I  felt  the  full  force  of 

the  above  remark.  They  were  few  in  number,  but  every  one  a  gem _ 

from  the  life-size  portrait  of  the  Dean  down  to  the  cartes  of  Canon 
Kingsley,  and  of  many  a  charming  sample  of  Cheshire  beauty.  What 
a  wonderful  art  is  photography  !  How  vastly  superior  are  such  photo¬ 
graphs  as  these,  retouched  judiciously  when  necessary,  to  all  but  the 
very  highest  class  of  pure  art  products  !  What  a  gain  to  the  present 
generation  !  Who  would  hesitate  to  give  fifteen  shillings  a  dozen  for 
such  exquisite  little  portraits  of  dear  friends  or  relations?  or  eight 
guineas  for  such  magnificent  life-size  heads  ?  With  skill  and  taste 
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shown  in  the  pose  and  the  lighting,  and  with  clean  manipulation  and 
vigorous  printing,  what  a  splendid  result  is  here,  and  with  so  very  little 
trouble,  and  at  what  a  small  cost !  But,  above  all — and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all — what  a  striking  likeness  is  secured  !  Some  years  ago  an 
artist,  who  was,  I  believe,  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  painted 
some  portraits  in  oil,  and  made  some  drawings  in  crayon,  all  life  size, 
of  the  relations  with  whom  I  am  now  spending  a  few  days,  and  these 
are  hanging  upon  the  Avails  of  their  rooms.  There  is  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  execution,  the  pose,  the  colour,  the  chiaroscuro  ;  as  pictures 
they  are  really  clever  works  of  art,  but  as  likenesses  they  are  nowhere. 
The  artist  has  entirely  failed  in  the  expression  and  even  in  the  forms 
of  the  features.  Beneath  one  of  these  large  pictures  are  hung  some 
cartes  of  the  same  persons,  Avhich  are  all  striking  likenesses — so 
striking  that  if  such  things  had  been  done  fifty  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  thought  a  mix-acle  ;  and  yet  these  w'onderful  little  cartes  only  cost 
a  few  pence  each  !  Who,  then,  can  feel  surprise  at  the  astonishing  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  photographic  portraiture? 
What  a  gain  for  the  present  and  for  all  future  ages  ! 

Mr.  Webster’s  studio  is  a  room  with  a  ridge  roof,  and  no  glass  in  the 
sides ;  but  he  manages  his  light  capitally  by  means  of  five  rows  of  dark 
blue  curtains.  The  upper  row  is  horizontal,  and  immediately  under  the 
ridge  ;  and  there  are  two  rows  on  each  side,  against  the  slanting  sides 
of  the  roof.  When  all  the  curtains  are  drawn  the  studio  becomes 
completely  dark ;  and  any  one  or  more  of  them  can  be  drawn  at 
pleasure  so  as  to  let  in  as  much  or  as  little  light  as  you  please.  The 
curtains  run  upon  wires,  and  can  be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards 
Avith  the  gi-eatest  ease  by  means  of  a  long  stick.  No  other  background 
Avas  used,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  except  the  grey  wall ;  and  I  saAV 
no  painted  or  solid  accessories  of  .any  kind,  such  as  are  common  in  some 
studios.  How  very  simple  is  really  good  taste  !  How  we  should  all 
gain  in  true  refinement,  as  well  as  in  pocket,  if  all  our  surroundings 
and  appliances  were  simple  and  chaste  !  Look  at  those  two  gold  frames — 
the  one  a  simple  bead,  the  other  the  same  bead  but  with  ornaments  at 
the  corners.  How  much  the  former  is  to  be  preferred  !  If  a  picture  be 
Avorth  anything,  why  divert  the  attention  of  the  beholder  from  it  to  the 
frame  ?  If  the  face  and  form  of  a  young  girl  are  beautiful,  Avhy  load 
her  with  ornaments  ?  Why  torture  her  hair  with  fantastic  shapes,  like 
the  head  of  an  Indian  idol  ?  Why  disfigure  her  graceful  proportions 
Avith  flounces  and  crinoline,  and  trains  which  do  the  work  of  brooms  ? 
Why  put  rings  through  her  ears,  and  bedizen  her  Avith  jewels,  to  rival 
Avith  their  vulgar  glitter  the  soft  roses  upon  her  cheek  and  the  sweet 
sentiment  in  her  modest  eye  ?  If  the  world  is  eArer  to  be  made  happier 
than  it  is  it  Avill  be  done  by  cutting  down  all  senseless,  inartistic  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  by  introducing  the  simple  and  the  chaste. 

Mr.  Webster  keeps  his  tAvo  or  three  nitrate  baths  in  glass  vessels  of 
different  sizes,  which  stand  in  a  deep  black  box  Avith  a  lid.  The  lid  is 
always  kept  shut  whilst  the  plate  is  being  excited. 

His  camera  has  only  one  lens,  which  slides  from  side  to  side  of  the 
camera  front  in  a  A'ery  ingenious  and  unique  manner,  upon  a  sort  of 
flexible  or  folding  slider,  made  like  the  iron  shutters  of  shops.  The 
ends  of  this  slider  coil  themselves  out  of  the  way  in  two  upright  hollow 
cylinders,  one  on  each  side  of  the  camera.  The  dark  slide  is  made  for 
a  glass  plate  large  enough  for  four  cartes,  to  each  of  Avhich  a  separate 
exposure  is  given.  The  lens  is  rather  larger  than  the  usual  carte  size. 
A  sort  of  tunnel  is  made  in  front  of  it  by  a  cloth  supported  upon  two 
horizontal  bars. 

The  yelloAV  window  of  the  dark  room  can  be  opened  by  raising  the 
loAver  half,  and  then  the  negative  cau  be  examined  by  means  of  a  mirror 
outside,  which  reflects  the  light  from  the  sky  through  it,  whilst  held 
immediately  in  front  of  you.  This  is  a  very  convenient  dodge. 

Mr.  Webster  uses  the  acetate  toning  bath,  and  also  fixes  in  a  bath  of 
hypo. — never  with  cyanide.  He  saves  all  his  residues,  and  finds  that 
he  gets  nearly  as  much  silver  from  the  old  hypo,  solution  as  from  the 
washings  of  prints.  He  excites  all  his  paper  himself,  and  prints  under 
large  sheets  of  glass,  which  keep  off  the  rain.  His  enlargements  are 
sent  out  to  be  made  and  retouched.  They  are  very  beantifully  worked 
up,  and  look  exactly  the  colour  of  carbon  prints — that  is  to  say,  an  abso¬ 
lute  black,  the  whole  of  the  silver  print  being  stumped  over  with  carbon. 
He  told  me  that  carbon  prints  are  very  difficult  to  work  upon,  either 
Avith  brush  or  stump,  and  that  some  improvement  is  greatly  needed  in 
this  respect  before  the  process  can  be  utilised  by  professionals  like  him¬ 
self.  I  do  not  see  very  clearly  how  the  sensitive  pigment  paper  can  be 
used  for  enlargements  without  the  sun  ;  for,  Avhen  artificial  light  is  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  necessary  to  print  by  development  in  order  to  reduce  the 
exposure  Avithin  bounds. 


My  next  visit  will  be  to  Mr.  MaAvdsley,  at  the  Liverpool  dry-plato 
manufactory.  He  has  invited  me  to  spend  a  day  Avith  him,  and  see 
some  of  his  new  rapid  plates  exposed  and  developed.  I  hope  to  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  about  this  visit  in  my  next  letter. 

M.  Fargier  exhibited  some  carbon  prints  by  his  neAv  process  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society.  A  letter  from  him 
was  read  by  the  Secretary,  in  Avhich  he  says  that  having  spoilt  a  former 
batch  of  prints  in  the  finishing  process  he  has  sent  the  present  batch 
unvarnished.  The  largest  of  them  he  considered  good,  and  sent  a  silver 
print  from  the  same  negative  for  comparison  with  it.  It  appears  that 
the  prints  have  a  yelloAV  tint  in  the  lights,  due  to  some  metallic  oxide 
Avhich  remains  in  the  paper ;  but  this  can  be  removed,  though  not 
Avithout  danger  to  the  print. 

M.  Fargier  s  process  is  at  present  a  secret.  It  consists  in  coating  the 
paper  with  a  certain  solution,  then  exposing  it  to  light,  and,  lastly, 
floating  it  upon  a  bath  of  pigmented  gelatine.  The  colouring  matter 
adheres  to  those  parts,  and  to  those  only,  where  light  has  acted.  The 
process  seems  to  resemble  in  principle  that  of  M.  Gamier,  in  which 
bichromate  of  potass  in  solution  Avas  first  applied  to  the  tablet,  and  then 
a  pigment  in  powder.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  poAvder  only 
adhered  to  those  parts  Avhere  light  had  not  acted,  so  that  a  positive  in¬ 
stead  of  a  negative  was  required.  M.  Davanne  expressed  himself  as 
very  hopeful  of  the  ultimate  success  of  M.  Fargier’s  process. 

M.  Jules  Gerard  (not  the  great  African  lion-killer)  has  just  published 
an  interesting  little  Avork  on  photomicrography.  It  is  illustrated  Avith 
photographs  by  MM.  Lachenal  and  Favre. 

M.  Despaquis  advertises  mica  sensitised  Avith  bitumen  for  ordinary 
cartes  and  enamels.  The  price  is  nine  francs  for  six  sheets.  The 
price  of  the  process  is  twenty-five  francs.  Those  avIio  are  curious 
in  this  matter  should  apply  to  him  at  No.  57,  Rue  de  Seine,  Paris. 
I  have  tried  the  process  of  printing  upon  mica  sensitised  Avith  bitu¬ 
men,  and  the  results  are  magnificent.  There  is  nothing  in  photo¬ 
graphy  to  surpass  them.  They  have  all  the  delicacy  of  a  daguerreo¬ 
type  or  collodion  positive,  Avith  an  amount  of  vigour  which  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  anything  in  nature,  since  it  resembles  coal-tar  applied 
to  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  then  viewed  through  the  glass.  My  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  with  sheets  of  mica  prepared  by  myself  with  Mr. 
Pouncy’s  pigment.  They  required  an  exposure  of  half-an-hour  in  the 
sun,  and  could  be  kept  indefinitely.  The  prints  are  mounted  upon 
cardboard,  film  dowirwards.  The  lights  Avere  a  very  pale  broAvn, 
a  shade  darker  than  India  tint,  being,  in  fact,  the  colour  of  the  mica 
itself  when  laid  upon  a  white  ground.  The  blacks  were  as  vigorous  as 
I  have  described,  and  the  half-tones  perfect ;  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  details.  The  print  was  exposed  through  the  mica, 
and  was  developed  with  turpentine. 

A  neAv  method  has  lately  been  patented  in  France  for  decolourising 
and  purifying  serum  of  blood,  so  as  to  make  it  more  suitable  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  albumenised  papers. 

A  certain  quantity  of  water  is  added  to  the  serum,  and  about  tAvo  per 
cent,  of  an  essence  which  prevents  the  too  rapid  putrefaction.  It  is 
then  placed  in  glass  vessels.  At  the  end  of  t went  y-f our  hours  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  forty-eight  hours  in  winter,  it  will  have  deposited  foreign 
matters,  and  amongst  them  a  very  putrescible  substance.  It  is  then 
decanted,  and,  if  necessary,  this  operation  is  repeated.  The  serum  thus 
clarified  is  reduced  by  means  of  a  pump  and  a  pulveriser  to  very  fine 
drops,  which  fall  again  in  liquid  against  the  sides  of  a  glass  bell  which 
is  exposed  to  light.  Under  the  influences  of  luminous  radiations  and 
oxygen  the  serum  is  completely  decolourised,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  dry  it  in  order  to  obtain  white  albumen. 

A  company  has  lately  been  formed  at  Galway,  under  the  title  of  the 
“Marine  Salt  Company  of  Ireland,”  for  the  manufacture  chiefly  of 
iodine. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Marseilles  Photographic  Society  the 
President,  M.  Teisseire,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  progress  Avhich 
was  being  made  in  rapid  dry-plate  photography,  and  hoped  soon  to  see 
a  process  Avhich  would  be  equally  convenient  for  views  out  of  doors 
and  for  portraits  in  the  studio  as  rapid  as  wet  collodion.  That  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  has  been 
already  solved  in  England,  and  that  dry  plates  such  as  he  describes  and 
hopes  for  can  now  be  obtained  as  an  article  of  commerce  from 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  Messrs.  Rouch,  and  the  Liverpool  Dry-Plate 
Company. 
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M.  Vidal,  on  the  same  occasion,  recommended  all  photographers  who 
employ  gelatine  to  add  to  its  solution  a  small  quantity  of  phenic  acid 
(carbolic  acid)  to  prevent  putrefaction. 

According  to  M.  Privoznie,  copper  in  contact  with  sulphide  of  am¬ 
monium  is  transformed  into  a  blue  bisulphide  or  into  a  protosulphide. 
Silver  is  covered  with  a  grey  crystalline  crust  of  sulphide  of  silver. 
Tin  and  nickel  are  dissolved  in  appreciable  quantity  by  the  poly¬ 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  Iron  is  covered  with  a  deep  black  deposit. 
Solutions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  also  slowly  transform  copper  and 
silver  into  sulphide,  and  there  is  formed  sulphite  of  soda. 

Apropos  of  sulphur  and  sulphites,  if  any  of  my  readers  suffer  from 
indigestion  let  me  advise  them  to  peruse  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
Indigestion  Cured  by  Sulphine ,  published  by  W.  Parke,  High-street, 
Wolverhampton,  price  3d.  post  free.  I  have  myself  derived  most 
extraordinary  benefit  from  the  use  of  sulphine,  which  is  a  powerful 
anti-ferment,  and  stops  all  fermentation  in  the  stomach.  I  have  been 
perfectly  cured  of  dyspepsia  in  its  very  worst  form  by  the  use  of  this 
new  medicine,  and  can  now  eat  and  drink  anything  with  impunity,  and 
feel  as  well  as  I  did  twenty  years  ago.  A  table  spoonful  of  sulphine  to 
my  glass  of  ale  at  dinner  is  what  has  quite  set  me  up  again.  It 
imparts  no  taste  whatever  to  the  ale. 

I  am  induced  to  refer  to  this  remedy  because  indigestion  is  a  very 
common  complaint  amongst  professional  photographers.  Their  occupa¬ 
tion  is  a  harrassing  one,  and  involves  much  close  confinement  amongst 
the  deleterious  fumes  of  ether1,  acetic  acid,  &c.  It  is  an  occupation  in 
which  the  mind  is  constantly  on  the  fret,  and  tends  to  wear  out  the 
body.  The  question — Is  photography  a  healthy  pursuit  ?  has  often 
been  asked,  and  the  reply  commonly  given  is — “Yes,  it  is.”  This 
may  be  true  enough  of  amateur  field  work,  when  not  carried  to  an  ex¬ 
treme,  but  I  doubt  its  truth  when  applied  to  professional  portrait¬ 
taking  on  a  large  scale,  in  expensive  premises,  in  the  heart  of  a  smoky 
town.  Such  work  is  laborious,  and  must  be  very  exciting  to  the  brain. 
Whilst  with  Mr.  Webster,  he  took  up  a  vessel  in  his  dark  room  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  guess  what  it  contained.  Of  course  I  could  not. 
He  then  informed  me,  with  a  smile,  that  it  contained  a  compound  of 
rum  and  milk,  which  he  took  occasionally  when  suffering  from  indiges¬ 
tion.  I  ventured  to  prescribe  Burton  pale  ale  with  a  spoonful  of  sul¬ 
phine  as  an  anti-ferment.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Stoak  Rectory ,  Sept.  26,  1872. 

— — 

BLURRING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  spare  me  a  short  space  in 
your  columns  to  answer  Mr.  Sutton’s  remarks  on  blurring.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  admit  the  correctness  of  his  theory  of  reflection  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  that  is,  for  the  reflections  from  an  illuminated  portion  of  the  film 
the  width  of  which  is  not  more  than  twice  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  I 
only  wish  to  ask  him  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  reflections  from  an 
illuminated  surface  equal  to  ten  times  that  distance  ? 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Sutton  is  pleased  with  my  cardboard  experiment.  I 
have  since  tried  it  in  an  improved  form,  which  I  should  like  to  describe. 

Instead  of  cutting  a  square  - - 

hole  in  the  cardboard  I  have 
cut  a  hole  of  the  form  of  the 

annexed  diagram,  which  I  - — — | 

may  call  the  shape  of  a  dust 
pan  with  a  narrow  handle, 
the  handle  being  a  slit  not 
wider  than  the  thickness  of - 

the  glass.  I  then  take,  instead  of  the  tissue  paper  described  in  my  last, 
an  ordinary  dry  plate  prepared  and  sensitised  but  not  backed,  and  hold 
it  up  to  the  light  of  a  gas  flame  with  the  cardboard  in  front  of  the  collo¬ 
dion  side.  Looking  at  the  back  of  the  film  through  the  glass  I  am  able 
to  see  the  effect  of  the  reflection  as  in  my  former  experiment,  but  with 
this  further  advantage — that  I  can  now  distinguish  between  reflection 
and  irradiation  by  the  handle  of  the  dust  pan.  For  if  the  greater  light 
in  a  film  comes  from  irradiation,  the  light  round  the  narrow  illuminated 

ortion  would  extend  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  round  the  large  square  ; 

ut  if  the  greater  light  come  from  reflection  Mr.  Sutton’s  theory  will 
have  fair  play  round  the  narrow  portion,  and  the  result  will  be  a  line 
of  reflected  light  on  each  side  of,  and  a  little  distance  from,  the  aperture. 
This  is  exactly  what  I  see  round  the  narrow  portion,  while  round  the 
rest  of  the  square  I  see  a  halo  of  light  the  brightness  of  which  in¬ 
creases  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  opening.  The  only  conditions 
necessary  to  the  success  of  this  experiment  are  these — that  the  light 
should  be  bright,  shielded  by  a  ground  glass,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
room,  and  that  the  cardboard  should  be  held  in  contact  with  the  film. 
By  using  a  sensitive  plate  in  a  printing-frame  in  this  manner  a  photo¬ 


graph  might  easily  be  obtained  to  show  the  phenomena  of  blurring,  but 
I  have  no  time  to  try  this  now. 

I  will  just  add  one  fact  in  support  of  the  theory  of  blurring  by 
reflection.  In  my  stereoscopic  slide  a  small  piece  of  wood  is  placed  in 
the  centre  to  separate  the  two  halves,  and  the  strip  of  the  film  covered 
by  this  receives  no  light  from  the  lens.  Now  I  have  exposed  hundreds 
of  plates  in  this  slide,  some  with  backing  and  some  without,  with  always 
the  same  result — that  the  plates  protected  by  a  non-actinic  backing 
develope  with  a  clean,  transparent  strip,  but  if  exposed  without  backing 
this  strip  is  always  more  or  less  clouded  over,  especially  between  two 
ortions  of  sky.  This  clouding  cannot  come  from  diffraction,  as  Mr. 
utton  has  shown  ;  it  cannot  come  from  irradiation  or  chemical  halation, 
or  the  backing  would  be  no  protection ;  it  must,  therefore,  come  from 
reflection,  and  this  I  hold  to  be  conclusive. 

Mr.  Sutton  has  invited  his  friends  in  England  to  send  prints  for  him 
to  the  office  of  this  Journal.  I  enclose  a  print  which  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  send  to  him  in  your  next  parcel.  The  plate  from  which  it 
was  printed  was  half  coated  with  non-actinic  backing,  and  the  result  is 
interesting. 

I  am  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  my  albumen  preserva¬ 
tive  is  weaker  than  that  used  by  Mr.  Sutton.  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Sutton  has  published  any  definite  formula  for  the  albumen  preservative, 
though  I  have  been  anxiously  looking  out  for  it  in  his  letters.  Perhaps 
this  may  account  for  his  process  having  been  so  little  tried  in  this 
country.  My  impression  is  that  the  proportion  of  albumen  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  preservative.— I 
am,  yours,  See.,  Richard  G.  Screven. 

Castle  Ashby,  Northampton,  Oct.  1,  1872. 

— ■» — 

COINCIDENCE  OR  PLAGIARISM  ? 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  considerable  bewil¬ 
derment  this  week  by  reading  the  report  of  the  concluding  part  of 
Professor  Roscoe’s  fourth  lecture  on  the  Chemical  Action  of  Light, 
delivered  on  the  8th  of  June  at  the  Royal  Institution.  It  seemed  very 
familiar  reading;  and  as  I  am  not  a  man  of  great  ideas,  and  had  not 
heard  the  lecture,  I  could  not  make  it  out. 

After  some  raking  among  the  lumber  heaps  of  my  memory,  it  gradu¬ 
ally  dawned  upon  my  mind  that  I  had  read  something  similar  in  your 
Journal  connected  with  the  British  Association.  Turning  to  my  file  of 
it  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  the  paper  prepared  for  that  meeting  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall,  and  published  by  you,  though  not  I’ead,  was  verbatim 
almost  the  same  as  the  learned  Professor’s  lecture.  This  was,  indeed, 
a  startling  discovery,  and  I  am  quite  unable  to  account  for  it.  That 
two  such  men  of  eminence  should  hit  upon  the  same  ideas  when  speak¬ 
ing  upon  the  same  subject  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising — might,  in  fact, 
be  looked  for — but  the  parallelism  here  goes  very  much  further  than 
that.  It  extends  to  the  same  phraseology,  and  even  the  same  subdi¬ 
visions  and  paragraphing  ;  in  proof  of  which  I  subjoin  some  extracts  in 
arallel  columns.  I  acknowledge  myself  beaten  by  the  problem ;  for 

cannot  suppose  that  one  so  gifted  and  so  capable — so  long  a  shining 
light  in  his  profession— as  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall,  could  have  dreamt  of 
foisting  upon  the  British  Association  the  productions  of  another  man’s 
mind.  Perhaps  he  or  you  can  give  some  explanation  of  it. — -I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  Henry  Edward  Thompson. 

September  30,  1872. 

[Dr.  Thompson  sent  along  with  the  above  letter  a  copy  of  the 
Mechanics  Magazine,  containing  the  lecture  by  Professor  Roscoe  to 
which  reference  is  made,  and  which  certainly  is  the  same,  with  a  few 
verbal  alterations,  as  the  paper  published  by  us  as  having  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Mayall  to  be  read  before  the  British  Association.  We 
cannot  give  the  explanation  requested  by  our  correspondent;  but 
Mr.  Mayall  will  evidently,  for  his  own  sake,  do  so.  The  matter 
certainly  has  a  singular  aspect  at  present;  but,  when  duly  explained, 
it  will  doubtless  be  placed  in  a  satisfactory  light.— Eds.] 


Retouching  Varnish. — A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Photo¬ 
grapher  strongly  recommends  the  following  as  the  best  retouching  varnish 


he  has  ever  seen  : — 

Spirits  of  turpentine  . . .  1  ounce. 

Balsam  of  fir .  4  drops. 


With  a  small  tuft  of  clean  cotton,  just  moisten  the  surface  of  any 
previously  varnished  negative,  and  when  dry  it  is  ready  for  any  grade  of 
pencil.  Try  it,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  result. 

A  Photographer  in  Turkestan. — The  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg 
quotes  from  the  Turkestan  Gazette,  a  Russian  official  newspaper,  a  letter 
dated  the  loth  July  last,  from  M.  Krivtsow,  the  officer  sent  by  the 
Governor-General  of  Turkestan  to  the  Khan  of  Khokan  to  show  him 
the  processes  of  photography.  ‘  ‘  On  the  12th  of  J uly,  ”  says  M.  Krivtsow, 
“I  went  to  photograph  some  views.  An  immense  crowd  was  pi'esent  at 
the  operation.  My  arrival  and  mv  proceedings  were  quite  a  fete  for  the 
cockneys  of  the  place.  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
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of  the  leading  people  of  the  town  that  I  was  able  to  finish  my  work 
without  being  interrupted  by  inquisitive  bystanders.  As  a  proof  that 
the  Mussulmans  here  have  no  objection  to  the  pictures  forbidden  by  the 
Koran,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  several  persons  of  high  position  in 
Andjidjan  requested  me  to  take  their  portraits.  To  refuse  was  impossible, 
and  1  photographed  two,  one  of  whom  was  a  venerable  old  man  with  a 
white  beard.  I  did  not  mean  to  remain  long  at  Andjidjan,  and  I  wished 
to  leave  on  the  13th  for  Assake,  but  I  was  requested  to  defer  my 
departure  on  the  ground  that  Asiatic  etiquette  required  the  hereditary 
Prince  should  be  informed  of  my  desire,  and  should  give  his  consent. 
His  answer  came  next  day,  and  I  left.  At  Assake,  however,  I  did  not 
meet  with  the  same  hearty  reception  as  at  Andjidjan.  A  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  was  set  aside  for  me  different  from  that  I  had  previously  occupied, 
and  this  time  there  was  nothing  said  about  furniture,  and  in  consequence 
I  had  to  buy  mats  to  cover  the  earthern  floor  of  my  room.  The  Khan, 
however,  gave  me  a  welcome  reception,  and  seemed  very  much  pleased 
with  the  views  I  brought  with  me.  He  told  me  that  the  cholera  had 
broken  out  at  Khokan,  and  that  the  mortality  was  very  great.  Having 
learnt  that  I  had  drops  for  the  cure  of  cholera,  he  asked  me  to  give  him 
some.  The  remedies  the  Khan  has  prescribed  for  his  people  against  the 
disease  are  very  original.  He  has  forbidden  the  consumption  of  fruit, 
and  ordered  his  subjects  to  smoke  tobacco  and  opium  while  sitting  on 
tobacco  leaves.” 

Spoiling  of  Pictures  in  the  Frames. — The  sums  which  are  expended 
for  photographs  are  not  inconsiderable.  Every  one  who  buys  these  pic¬ 
tures  has  certainly,  at  the  time  of  purchase,  the  desire  to  keep  what  he 
has  got  for  his  money  as  long  as  possible;  but  how  many,  how  very 
many,  are  doomed  to  disappointment  !  The  pictures  which  they  enjoyed 
so  much  look,  after  two  or  three  years,  faded,  or  they  are  spoiled  alto¬ 
gether.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  when  the  pictures  are  portraits 
of  deceased  persons,  or  cannot  otherwise  be  easily  replaced.  But  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  rapid  deterioration?  It  is  the  fault  of  the  frames. 
Let  us  look  first  at  the  carte-cle-visite  frame.  These,  as  is  well  known, 
are  made  of  every  imaginable  pattern,  and  very  often  the  designs  are  very 
handsome,  while  the  price  is  remarkably  cheap ;  but  we  often  meet  also 
with  nondescript  trash  which  are  sold  for  a  mere  nothing.  The  latter 
as  well  as  the  former  have  the  main  fault  that  dust  and  smoke  can 
penetrate  between  the  frame  and  the  glass,  and  exert  their  injurious 
influence  on  the  picture,  the  result  of  which  is  that  it  becomes  black 
and  dirty ;  another  fault  is  that  the  pictures  become  damp  when  they 
are  hung  against  a  wall  which  is  in  any  way  damp  itself,  and  this  has 
further  the  effect  of  fixing  the  dust  and  smoke  in  the  picture.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  backs  of  the  frames  were  protected  by  a  small  piece  of  stout 
pasteboard  instead  of  thin  paper  the  picture  would  be  protected ;  to 
this  must  be  added  that,  in  most  instances,  the  glass  is  fastened  at  the 
four  corners  only  by  a  little  glue,  while  at  the  other  places  there  is 
room  enough  for  dust  and  smoke  to  enter.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
these  cheap  frames  should  be  abolished  entirely,  and  in  their  place  the 
rather  more  expensive,  but  far  more  solid  and  substantial,  passe-partout 
should  be  employed  generally.  The  last-named  little  frames  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  profitable,  particularly  when  they  are  backed  by  a 
stout  piece  of  pasteboard,  which  protects  the  picture  against  dampness, 
and  they  will  keep  as  well  as  in  an  album.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
these  little  frames  may  be  easily  cleaned,  and  look  after  years  as  well  as 
when  new. — Herman  Donath,  Helios. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


w  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

G.  B.  C.— ' The  firm  mentioned  is  one  of  the  highest  respectability. 

D.  W.  F.— The  new  plates  are  three  or  four  times  quicker  than  the  old. 

George  Stevf.ns.— We  have  heard  of  the  rumour,  but  do  not  attach  any  im¬ 
portance  to  it. 

J.  p. — The  negative  was  broken  during  its  transit.  It  is  much  too  dense.  Do 
not  intensify  to  such  an  extent. 

Photographicus  (Brighton).— The  subject  has  been  referred  to  by  another 
correspondent  in  a  previous  column. 

S.  M‘G  — Use  a  simple  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  but  render  it  decidedly 
alkaline  before  applying  it  to  the  plate. 

P.  Mahon.— We  refer  you  to  page  155  of  vol.  xv.  of  this  Journal,  where,  in 
an  article  entitled  Decolourising  the  Printing  Bath ,  the  whole  theory  of  the 
action  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  gone  into. 

Amateur  (Ryde).— The  surface  of  your  prints  has  evidently  been  rubbed  in 
some  manner,  either  by  the  sponge  or  by  the  roughness  in  the  glass  used  for 
sponging  upon.  It  is  better  never  to  touch  the  face  of  a  print  with  a  sponge ; 
water  with  sand  in  it  would  produce  the  same  effect. 

J.  Williams. — 1.  There  is  no  work  specially  devoted  to  the  production  of 
enlargements.  The  most  complete  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  that  have 
been  published,  of  which  we  are  aware,  are  those  to  be  found  in  our  Almanac 
for  1870;  but  as  the  annual  for  that  particular  year  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  we  cannot  inform  you  from  what  source  you  are  now  likely  to  obtain  a 
copy  — 2.  We  have  seen  cloud  negatives  offered  for  sale,  and  do  not  suppose 
that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  either  purchasing  them  ready  made  or 
in  getting  photographers  to  take  them  for  you.  Those  that  we  saw  were  a 
little  over  the  cabinet  size,  and  were  offered  at  10s.  each,  or  six  for  £2. 


H.  W. — 1.  Leaves  and  vegetation  in  paper  and  leather  for  the  adornment  of 
the  studio  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  dealers  in  accessories.  We  can 
give  no  information  concerning  the  method  by  which  they  are  produced  ;  but 
in  any  treatise  on  artificial  flowers  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  directions  for 
making  them. — 2.  Mr.  Meagher  is  the  only  one  in  London  who  makes  the 
article  in  question. 

Planta  Genista. — Unless  we  knew  the  nature  of  the  articles  you  wish  pho¬ 
tographed  for  the  catalogue,  and  the  size  of  the  picture  required,  we  could 
offer  no  advice  of  a  practical  kind.  A  portrait  lens  ought  to  answer  well 
enough  if  the  article  is  much  larger  than  the  picture  wanted  ;  but  if  both 
are  desired  to  be  of  the  same  size,  there  are  several  other  lenses  which  would 
answer  much  better  than  those  you  are  at  present  working  with. 

Not  a  Tyro. — When  translated  into  plain  English,  the  formula  which  ha* 
troubled  you  and  your  friend  the  druggist  is  nothing  more  than  twenty  grains 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  dissolved  in  an  ounce  oi  water.  The  photographe 
has  been  having  a  little  bib  of  fun  at  your  expense.  You  should  have  been 
more  modest  concerning  your  chemical  acquirements  until  you  at  least  knew 
the  composition  of  and  symbol  for  water.  We  had  previously  heard,  from 
another  source,  the  whole  story,  and  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  over  it. 

“  One  Who  Sighs  for  a  North  Light.”— You  will  never  bo  able  to 
make  very  much  of  your  studio  by  means  of  louvre  blinds  and  papering, 
and  we  can  quite  understand  its  being  a  great  annoyance  to  you.  It  will  be 
better  to  render  the  top  light,  at  any  rate,  so  opaque  as  to  stop  the  passage 
of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  giving  it  a  coating  on  the  inside  with  some 
white  pigment  strongly  tinctured  with  blue.  It  will  do  no  harm  when  your 
light  is  so  directly  south,  and  you  can  then  obtain  your  effects  with  much 
less  “  blinding.”  A  white  sheet  stretched  on  a  frame,  or  put  on  a  stand  so 
as  to  be  adapted  to  any  angle,  will  form  a  very  good  corrective  of  deep 
shadows,  and  if  not  placed  too  near  the  sitter  will  not  give  any  flare. 


aW"  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed'to  “THE  BDITOR9  **—  Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHE R”— at  the  Offloes,  2,  York 
street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Permanent  Sensitised  Printing  Paper. — Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony,  in 
his  Bulletin,  publishes  accounts  of  three  methods  by  which  sensitive  albu- 
menised  paper  can  be  kept  unimpaired  for  a  long  time.  One  way  is  to 
sensitise  on  a  forty-grain  bath,  then  to  float  upon  water,  followed  by 
floating  it  on  a  bath  of  alum  dissolved  in  water,  the  strength  being  not 
less  than  five  grains  to  the  ounce.  Paper  thus  prepared  has  been  kept 
absolutely  white  for  four  months,  working  with  perfect  ease.  It  is 
fumed  with  ammonia  while  being  printed.  The  second  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  paper  is  to  float  the  back  of  the  sensitised  paper  for  a  short  time 
upon  a  five-grain  bath  of  oxalic  acid.  This  method  does  not  necessitate 
the  use  of  ammonia  fuming.  The  third  method  is  to  sensitise  the  paper 
upon  a  bath  composed  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  two 
grains  of  citric  acid  being  added  to  each  ounce  of  solution.  Now  add 
ammonia  until  all  the  citric  acid  is  converted  into  citrate  of  silver,  which 
appears  as  a  flocculent  precipitate,  and  must  be  nearly  all  dissolved 
by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  A  slight  discolouration  of  the  silver 
solution  is  said  to  do  no  harm,  but  rather  to  operate  beneficially. 
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A  NEW  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

In  company  with  a  number  of  scientific  men,  representatives  of  the 
press  and  financiers,  we  were  invited  on  Thursday  last  to  see  that 
now  rare  thing— -a  novelty.  It  was  a  method  by  which  common 
atmospheric  air  was  in  a  sense  admitted  at  one  end  of  a  tube  and 
expelled  at  the  other  end— -not  as  air,  but  as  a  gas  possessing  a  high 
degree  of  illuminating  power.  The  amount  of  information  at  present 
at  our  disposal  concerning  this  new  method  of  making  illuminating 
gas  is  too  restricted  to  enable  us  to  say  a  great  deal  on  the  subject; 
but  in  a  short  time,  when  the  patent  shall  have  run  its  preliminary 
six  months’  course,  and  we  are  permitted  to  examine  the  specification, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  write  more  fully  on  the  invention,  and  point 
out  in  what  respects  photographers  may  be  benefited  by  it.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  give  such  a  description  as  we  are  enabled  to  do  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

First  of  all,  there  must  be  a  receiver  of  some  sort  to  receive  the 
air  after  it  has  become  gas,  and  to  force  it  through  the  pipes  by 
which  it  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  burners  by  which  it  is  to 
be  utilised.  This  receiver  may  either  be  a  gas  bag,  a  gasometer,  or 
a  wind  chest  of  a  nature  similar  to  an  organ  or  harmonium 
bellows,  or  the  well-known  double-acting  blacksmith’s  bellows.  One 
small  set  of  apparatus  to  which  our  special  attention  was  directed 
consisted  of  a  small  gasometer  of  the  ordinary  construction,  having 
two  weights  to  act  as  a  counterpoise.  These  two  weights  were,  in¬ 
tentionally,  too  heavy  for  this  purpose,  for  they  had  the  effect  of 
pulling  up  the  gasometer  and,  of  course,  forming  a  vacuum  in  it ; 
but,  as  there  was  a  pipe  or  tube  connected  with  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  the  action  of  the  weights  was  merely  to  cause  an  inward 
rush  of  air  to  fill  the  gasometer.  The  pipe,  however,  by  which  the 
air  was  admitted  dipped  into  a  glass  vessel  containing  some  kind  of 
hydrocarbon.  The  exact  nature  of  the  latter  forms  that  portion  of  the 
invention  with  which  we  are  not  yet  acquainted,  but  which  we  shall 
assume  to  be  coal  naphtha  with  a  probable  admixture  of  some  other 
hydrocarbon,  such  as  petroleum  or  turpentine.  On  this  we  cannot 
yet  speak  with  certainty.  We  at  first  thought  that  benzole  might 
have  been  the  fluid  used ;  but,  as  we  are  informed  that  the  company’s 
liquid  is  to  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  threepence  per 
gallon,  it  is  evidently  a  less  expensive  fluid  than  benzole.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  air  passes  into  a  bottle  of  this  liquid  by  means  of  a  pipe 
which  dips  down  under  the  surface,  and  gurgles  up  through  the  fluid, 
being  carried  away  by  a  pipe  which  merely  penetrates  through  the  cork 
or  stopper  without  dipping  into  the  liquid.  The  simple  act  of  the  air 
passing  for  an  instant  through  the  liquid  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
convert  it  into  illuminating  gas,  in  which  state  it  is  passed  into  the 
gasometer.  When  by  the  extra  weight  of  the  counterpoises  the 
gasometer  is  full  the  weights  are  merely  unhooked,  and  the 
gasometer  now  descends  by  its  own  gravity,  assisted  by  a  weight 
laid  upon  the  top,  and  forces  the  gas  into  the  pipes  connected  with 
the  various  burners.  The  light  was  of  a  capital  quality,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  highly  actinic. 

Hitherto  we  have  described  what  we  saw.  The  information  that 
we  subsequently  acquired  through,  inquiry  from  those  in  charge  of 
the  exhibition,  and  from  a  short  paper  afterwards  read  by  General 


Scott,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  company,  by  whom  the  inven¬ 
tion  (which  is  that  of  Messrs.  Harrison)  is  to  be  worked,  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : — 

The  liquid  by  which  the  “  air-gas  ”  is  made  is  designated  “  gazogen,” 
produced  by  means  of  ordinary  distillation  from  mineral  oils,  and  the 
gazogen  holds  in  solution  a  small  portion  of  resin,  gum,  or  other 
hydrocarbon.  There  are  two  qualities  of  gazogen— one  affording  a 
light  of  great  brilliance,  purity,  and  softness ;  the  other  an  inferior 
light.  The  latter  of  these  is  specially  applicable  for  heating  pur¬ 
poses,  the  former  being  intended  for  illumination.  A  gallon  of  the 
gazogen,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was £e  quoted  ”  at  fifteen  pence  per 
gallon,  suffices  to  convert  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  into  gas.  No 
deterioration  of  the  liquid  takes  place ;  it  is  all  used  up  to  the  last 
drop.  As  respects  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  gas,  an  analytical 
chemist,  who  examined  two  samples  generated  in  his  presence,  says 
that  one  of  them  contained  sixteen  and  the  other  fourteen  per  cent, 
of  olefiant  gas,  and  that  of  the  additional  hydrocarbons  light  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  is  most  abundant,  the  remaining  gas  being  free 
from  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  It  is  free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  the  other  impurities  peculiar  to  coal  gas. 

The  great  rapidity  with  which  the  gas  can  be  made  is  an  advantage 
not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  Should  it  become  generally  used  instead 
of  coal  gas  the  absence  of  all  sulphur  compounds  will  tell  in  the  lesser 
degree  of  damage  likely  to  arise  in  the  case  of  paintings,  photographs, 
gilding,  and  delicate  fabrics.  We  shall  keep  our  readers  au  courant 
with  the  progress  of  this  useful  application  of  a  principle  long  known 
and  frequently  attempted  to  be  acted  upon,  although,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  without  previous  success. 


PRINTING  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  account  of  the  printing  experiments  of  our  valued  correspon. 
dent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  has  no  doubt  been  read  with  interest 
by  many  of  our  readers.  In  these  revolutionary  days  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  the  current  practice  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted,  so 
far  as  salting  albumenised  paper  is  concerned ;  for  Mr.  Harrison’s 
experiments  clearly  support  the  general  opinion  that  chloride  of 
ammonium  is,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  other  chlorides  for 
salting  purposes  when  in  conjunction  with  albumen.  One  other 
conclusion  appears  to  be  derivable  from  the  experiments  referred 
to,  namely,  that  the  more  easily  decomposable  the  nitrate  of  a  metal 
is  the  less  suitable  its  chloride  is  for  use  in  salting. 

We  may  compare  two  extreme  cases — chloride  of  ammonium  and 
chloride  of  iron.  We  assume  that  the  perchloride  of  iron  was  the  salt 
employed  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  not  the  protochloride;  the  description 
of  the  colour  taken  by  the  paper  leaves  little  doubt  that  we  are  right  in 
making  this  assumption.  Chloride  of  ammonium  and  nitrate  of  silver 
yield,  of  course,  chloride  of  silver  and  nitrate'  of  ammonium.  The 
latter  is  a  salt  which  has  no  tendency  to  decomposition  at  ordinary 
temperature,  and  even  at  a  high  degree  of  heat  does  not  lose  nitric 
acid,  but  simply  decomposes  into  laughing  gas  and  water.  On  the 
other  hand  perchloride  of  iron,  though  affording  in  the  first  instance 
chloride  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  iron,  really  yields  a  body  not  at  all 
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comparable  with  nitrate  of  ammonium,  for  the  nitrate  of  iron  is  very 
easily  decomposed  in  presence  of  a  little  water  into  free  nitric  acid 
and  a  basic,  nearly  insoluble,  compouud.  In  the  latter  case,  then, 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  free  acid  and  a  body  but  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water  under  ordinary  conditions;  consequently  it  is  scarcely  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  chloride  of  iron  produced  unusually  hard 
prints. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  these  are  two  extreme  cases ;  but 
the  others  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  the  course  of  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  experiments  incline  more  or  less  to  one  side  or  the  other ,  and 
according  as  the  habits  of  the  nitrates  most  resemble  those  of  nitrate 
of  ammonium  or  those  of  nitrate  of  iron  the  prepared  paper  afforded 
good  or  bad  prints.  Such  a  general  principle  seems  to  be  derivable 
from  the  experiments ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  the  experiments  is  likely  to  in  some  degree  interfere  with 
the  value  of  the  results,  since  “  methylated  spirit  especially  is 
liable  to  contain  some  bodies  of  low  volatility  as  impurities  which 
are  capable  of  materially  affecting  the  stability  of  the  nitrate  left  in 
the  paper.  As  our  readers  well  know,  the  methylated  spirit  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  adding  “  wood  naphtha  ”  to  ordinary  alcohol ;  but  the 
‘‘  wood  naphtha  ”  is  a  very  heterogeneous  mixture,  containing  not 
only  wood  spirit  or  metliylic  alcohol,  but  also  acetone,  a  curious 
body  called  “di-methyl  acetal,”  and  various  oily  hydrocarbons  and 
oxidised  bodies.  When  methylated  spirit  is  employed  unless  it  be 
very  carefully  purified  and  rectified — -the  action  of  all  these  bodies 
must  be  taken  into  account;  we  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  in  any 
future  experiments  “spirit  of  wine”  should  be  employed  instead 
of  the  less  pure  methylated  spirit.  We  should  then  be  in  a  better 
position  to  estimate  the  relative  keeping  qualities  of  paper  prepared 
with  different  chlorides. 

Mr.  Harrison  promises  an  account  of  further  experiments  in  the 
use  of  chloride  of  cadmium  for  salting,  as  he  found  the  pictures  pro¬ 
duced  with  it  superior  to  those  obtained  with  the  other  chloiides, 
chloride  of  ammonium  only  excepted.  We  hope  the  author  will 
soon  redeem  his  promise. 


HOW  MR-  FAULKNER  PHOTOGRAPHS  CHILDREN. 
That  Mr.  Faulkner  possesses  the  happy  knack  of  photographing, 
children  in  the  most  successful  manner  every  reader  of  this  Journal, 
and  every  one  who  visits  the  annual  exhibition  of  photographs  in 
Conduit-street,  lias  long  been  aware.  Very  few,  however,  are 
acquainted  with  the  means  adopted  by  this  gentleman  to  photograph 
children,  and  in  the  course  of  this  article  we  purpose  throwing  some 
light  on  this  important  department  of  Mr.  Faulkner’s  professional 
practice. 

“  I’d  sooner  photograph  the  d— 1  than  a  baby  !”  exclaimed  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  in  our  hearing.  This  being  a  free  country,  it 
is  only  fitting  that  every  photographer  should  have  a  right  to 
express  his  predilections  in  favour  of  any  particular  class  of  sitter , 
but  without  committing  ourselves  to  any  opinion  respecting  the 
comparative  desirableness  of  making  either  of  the  two  entities 
named  the  subject  of  a  pose  and  an  exposure,.  we  do.  know  that 
babies  are  very  far  indeed  from  being  welcome  visitants  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  studio.  They  are  held  to  rank  with  dogs,  which  no  sooner 
See  the  motion  of  the  hand  by  which  the  lens  is  being  uncapped 
than,  interpreting  it  as  a  signal  that  their  attention  or  services  aie 
required,  immediately  spring  from  the  attitude  of  repose  which,  by 
dint  of  much  coaxing,  they  were  persuaded  to  assume,  and  aie  at 
once  on  the  alert  as  if  waiting  for  further  instructions. 

As  respects  the  arts  and  tact  required  for  arresting  the  attention 
of  a  baby,  and  the  proper  expression  evoked  or  created  while  it  is 
being  photographed,  we  shall  not  say  anything,  as  veiy  much  has 
already  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  which  stands  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  our  recent  almanacs  and  volumes. 

The° railway  porter  who  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  determine 
the  class  under  which  a  feathered  biped  was  to  rank  as  regards  charge, 
said — “Cats,  I  know,  is  clogs,  and  tame  foxes  is  dogs,  and  asses  is 
horses,  but  I  think  that  poll  parrots  is  babies  in  arms,  and  they  don’t 
cost  nothink  if  you  take  them  in  the  carriage  with  you!”  In  like 
manner  we  say  “  babies  is  dogs’  photographically,  even  if  not  worthy 


of  being  degraded  to  a  still  lower  rank ;  for  it  is  possible  to  get  some 
members  of  the  canine  family  into  a  more  perfect  and  prolonged  con¬ 
dition  of  repose  than  even  a  Lord  Chancellor  when  in  a  state  of 
juvenescence. 

The  question  now  arises— What  are  the  best  means  for  exposing 
a  plate  so  as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of,  and  thus  startle,  a  restive 
sitter?  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  an  exposure  of  two  or  three  seconds, 
terminable  suddenly  at  any  moment  when  a  movemeut  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  the  juvenile  sitter,  can  be  given  by  means  of  a  movable 
cap  fitted  on  the  lens.  This  action,  followed  by  the  huge  eye  of  the 
lens  suddenly  disclosed  in  a  staring  state,  would  only  discompose  and 
attract  the  attention  of  the  tiny  sitter,  whose  recognition  of  the  fact 
would  probably  be  both  prompt  and  energetic. 

To  take  a  good  picture  no  movement  should  be  made  in  the  front 
of  the  camera,  and  nothing  must  be  done  by  which  the  attention 
would  be  attracted.  The  mechanical  principle  involved  in  the  pho¬ 
tographing  of  a  baby  is  an  inner  shutter  capable  of  being  opened 
and  closed  instantaneously  without  the  operation  having  been  per¬ 
ceived  ;  and,  further,  the  place  of  that  shutter,  as  we  have  frequently 
said  when  writing  of  instantaneous  exposures,  must  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  sensitive  plate. 

That  sage  scientific  authority,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  which  lins 
seen  shells  shimmering  in  the  pale  moonlight  at  a  time  when  the 
almanac  declared  there  was  no  moon  visible— which  has  made  a 
poor,  friendless  girl  take  her  midnight  leap  from  Waterloo  Bridge 
while  yet  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens— and  which  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  other  freaks  of  a  similar  nature,  has  discovered 
that  according  to  the  way  in  which  a  lens  has  its  cap  removed  so 
will  be  the  direction  of  the  shadow  on  the  sitter.  Scientific  photo¬ 
graphers,  however,  not  being  duly  impressed  by  such  authorities, 
have  discovered  for  themselves  that  the  greater  the  number  of  rays 
which  find  their  way  to  the  sensitive  plate  the  more  rapidly  is  an 
image  impressed ;  hence  they  reason  that  the  correct  position  to  place 
a  shutter  which  will  permit  of  the  maximum  effect  while  the  light 
acts,  and  of  the  most  sudden  termination  to  its  full  action,  is  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  plate  on  which  the  focus  is  received,  and  this 
is  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Faulkner  acted  in  devising  and  con¬ 
structing  his  “  baby  shutter.” 

A  solid  frame  of  wood  is  made  to  fit  into  the  camera  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  dark  slide.  This  frame  lias  an  aperture  in  it  the 
size  of  the  picture  to  be  taken.  The  aperture  is  covered  by  a 
light  wooden  shutter  which  slides  up  and  down  within  two  guide- 
pieces  at  the  sides.  In  each  of  the  upper  corners  of  this  shutter 
there  is  a  pin,  to  which  is  attached  a  slender  bit  of  elastic  india- 
rubber  thread  or  band,  the  other  end  being  attached  to  pins  above, 
but  at  the  margin  of  the  frame.  The  function  of  these  elastic  strings 
is  to  keep  the  shutter  always  drawn  up,  thus  covering  the  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  frame.  Attached  in  any  convenient  way  to  the  centre  of 
this  shutter  is  a  bit  of  cord  that  passes  down  through  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  camera,  terminating,  outside,  in  a  ring,  a  loop,  or  in 
any  other  way  convenient  for  laying  hold  of.  If  this  pendent  stiing 
be  pulled  the  shutter  is  lowered,  and  the  aperture  in  the  frame  laid 
open;  but  no  sooner  is  the  hold  on  the  string  relaxed  than  the 
elasticity  of  the  india-rubber  string  causes  it  to  be  drawn  upwards 
with  great  rapidity. 

In  the  diagram  c  represents  the  large  frame  which  fits  inside  of 
the  camera,  b  the  shutter  which  covers  the  exposing  aperture, 
and  which  is  made  to  slide  downwards 
in  the  guide-pieces,  shown  by  dotted  lines; 
a  a  represent  the  pins  in  the  frame,  to 
which  are  affixed  the  india-rubber  strings 
attached  to  the  slide  b,  and  which,  by 
their  elasticity,  always  keep  it  in  situ. 

Pendent  from  the  shutter  is  seen  the  ex¬ 
posing’  string,  which  passes  through  and 
hangs  outside  of  the  camera. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  picture  is 
to  be  exposed.  The  cap  is  first  of  all  re¬ 
moved,  or,  for  that  matter,  it  need  not 

be  in  the  room  at  all.  The  plate-liolder  or  dark  slide  is  inserted  in 
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its  place  and  its  shutter  drawn  up.  Nothing  then  remains  but  to 
pull  the  string  below  the  camera,  and  this  can  be  done  at  any  moment 
the  juvenile  sitter  is  found  to  be  quiet  without  his  or  her  attention 
being  attracted,  and  the  hold  relaxed  when  the  exposure  is  finished 
or  should  the  sitter  have  moved.  This  exposure,  as  we  have  said, 
terminates  the  moment  the  hold  on  the  string  is  relaxed. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  way  of  overcoming  a  serious  obstacle, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  professional  photographers  who  have 
hitherto  experienced  great  difficulty  in  photographing  children  will 
adopt  it,  for  it  can  be  easily  made  by  any  person  who  has  the  least 
degree, of  experience  in  the  use  of  mechanical  tools. 

In  the  event  of  the  height  of  the  camera  being  insufficient  to 
afford  room  for  the  shutter  to  clear  the  aperture  after  it  has  been 
pulled  down,  the  method  adopted  in  Mr.  Faulkner’s  practice  provides 
an  efficient  remedy.  It  consists  of  having  the  upper  portion  only  of 
the  sliding  shutter  made  of  wood,  the  lower  half  being  formed  of 
silk,  which  crumples  up  when  the  slide  is  pulled  down  to  the  requi¬ 
site  extent.  Thus,  no  matter  what  may  he  the  height  of  the  camera, 
this  system  of  exposure  can  be  adopted  in  the  most  effective 
manner. 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  remarks  upon  a  new  system  of 
preparing  backgrounds  invented  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  but  this  we  shall 
defer  till  next  week. 


It  lias  lately  been  mentioned  by  our  cor.respon.dent  Mr.  Sutton 
that  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  been  employed  in  France  in  a  sponge 
lamp,  for  the  production  of  a  brilliant,  highly  actinic  light.  A  friend, 
who  has  had  much  experience  with  disagreeable  and  “  fragrant  ” 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  asks  us  to  warn  intending  bisulphide  of  carbon 
burners  against  the  consequences  of  setting  such  a  lamp  as  that 
referred  to  above  to  burn  in  any  ordinary  apartment.  The  effect 
would  certainly  be  very  disagreeable  if  no  provision  be  made  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  products  of  combustion.  These  products 
are  sulphurous  acid  gas  (as  it  ia  commonly  called)  and  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  first  has  a  powerful  suffocating  smell,  and  the  second, 
though  inodorous,  is  not  innocuous.  With  a  lamp  fed  by  bisul¬ 
phide,  burning  in  any  moderate-sized  room,  the  atmosphere  would 
become  nearly  unbearable  in  a  few  minutes.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  if  the  lamp  were  placed  in  connection 
with  a  chimney  having  a  good  draught,  none  of  the  unpleasant 
products  of  combustion  need  escape  into  the  apartment.  Since 
the  “  Peripatetic  Photographer  ”  issued  his  pathetic  appeal  in 
connection  with  the  burning  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  sponge 
lamp,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  really  true,  as  had  been 
reported,  that  this  liquid  would  emit  a  light  rivalling  that  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  we  have  made  the  trial.  As  we  did  not  expect  the  great 
things  hinted  at,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  we  were  disappointed  at 
finding  that  the  light  emitted  was  of  an  exceedingly  wow-luminous 
character;  in  short,  it  is  quite  unsuited  for  purposes  of  illumina¬ 
tion,  being  far  weaker  than  that  of  a  farthing  candle. 


Two  films,  A  and  F,  were  infinitely  the  finest  of  all,  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  make  any  distinction  between  them,  as  far  as 
the  undeveloped  film  was  concerned ;  but  the  moment  the  developed 
portions  of  each  were  put  under  the  microscope  the  bath  film  had 
no  chance  whatever  with  the  emulsion,  the  former  coarsening  greatly 
under  development,  while  the  emulsion  film  lost  nothing  of  its 
extremely  delicate  texture.  The  delicacy  of  both  these  alkaline 
films  would  appear  to  tall}'  with  the  instructions  you  gave  in  your 
last  issue  for  making  a  plate  like  Mr.  Foxlee’s,  viz.,  that  the  silver 
bath  was  to  be  kept  quite  neutral.  The  next  finest  film  of  the  seven 
was  G — the  acid  emulsion  ;  but  both  C  and  E  were  so  little  behind 
it  as  to  be  almost  practically  the  same.  In  the  developed  portions, 
however,  the  distinction  was  the  same— the  bath  plates  coarsening 
in  a  marked  manner  under  the  developer,  while  the  emulsion  plate 
retained  its  structure  intact.  D  in  its  original  state  was  less  fine  in 
structure  than  either  C  or  E  ;  but,  when  the  developed  portions  are 
looked  at,  we  find  that  D  is  very  little  changed  indeed  by  either  the 
iron  or  pyrogallic  developer,  while  both  C  and  E  are  rendered  infi¬ 
nitely  coarser. 

I  hold  the  view— which  I  know  to  be  shared  by  others  for  whose 
opinion  I  have  the  highest  respect— that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
bromo-iodised  film,  sensitised  in  an  acid  bath,  and  developed  by  the 
ordinary  method  in  use,  anyway  to  compare  in  fineness  with  a 
properly-made  emulsion,  no  matter  how  that  emulsion  may  be 
developed. 

Another  noticeable  point  is  that  E,  though  far  finer  in  the 
original  film  than  B,  became  infinitely  coarser  than  the  latter  when 
developed ;  and  I  understand  this  to  be  caused  by  the  one  being 
sensitised  in  a  strong  bath  and  the  other  in  a  weak  one—the  strong 
bath  being  thrown  down  as  a  much  coarser  deposit  by  the  developer 
on  the  film. 

On  the  point  of  difference  between  the  portions  developed  by  iron 
and  pyrogallic,  the  only  film  showing  a  notable  difference  is  C,  and 
in  this  film  the  deposit  is  far  coarser  in  the  iron-developed  part  than 
in  the  pyrogallic  one. 

I  have  examined  a  series  of  films  made  from  various  pyroxylines, 
and  I  find  the  structure  of  the  finished  negative  to  rest  much  more 
on  the  pyroxyline  than  on  anything  else ;  that  the  development  has 
no  very  great  influence  on  the  result,  except  that  from  the  way  it  acts 
on  a  bath  film  such  film  must  always  be  coarser  in  the  finished  nega¬ 
tive  than  an  emulsion  negative  made  from  the  same  pyroxyline ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  only  other  point  of  importance  as  to  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  film  is  the  alkalinity  or  acidity  of  the  bath  or  emulsion, 
the  latter  having  an  infinitely  coarser  structure. 

I  may  mention  one  other  point  of  interest  touching  films.  It  has 
hitherto  been  an  idea  that  much  organic  matter  in  the  developer-— 
the  gelatino-iron  developer,  for  instance— threw  down  a  much 
coarser  deposit  on  the  film;  but  the  difference  is  really  hardly 
appreciable. 

In  emulsion  plates  the  following  is  worthy  of  note : — I  have  been 
for  months  engaged  in  a  search  after  an  organic  substance  that 
should  organify  an  emulsion  and  give  it  printing  density  with  the 
alkaline  developer  alone  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  excess-of-silver  plates,  and  having  at 
last  found  what  I  wanted,  I  have  made  several  negatives  with  an 
emulsion  so  organified,  instead  of  the  organifier  being  supplied  by 
a  preservative,  and  in  these  negatives  the  organo-silver  deposit 
is  much  finer  than  the  negatives  I  have  lately  made  after  the  usual 
plan. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  certainly  an  advantage  to  retain  such  fine¬ 
ness  of  film  in  spite  of  so  powerful  an  organic  addition.  I  doubt  if 
we  have  not  been  somewhat  unnecessarily  alarmed  at  the  danger  of 
having  organic  matter  in  the  presence  of  silver,  for  these  new 
emulsions  have  contained  this  organic  addition  for  six  weeks  without 
any  deterioration  whatever ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  saving  of  trouble  to 
be  able  to  develop©  a  very  sensitive  film  to  full  printing  density  by 
the  alkaline  developer  alone,  and  with  no  forcing  or  pushing  of  any 
kind.  I  think,  then,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  with  the  same 
pyroxyline  a  negative  with  a  far  finer  deposit  can  be  obtained  with 
the  emulsion  than  with  the  bath  process. 

Several  emulsion  negatives  that  have  been  shown  to  me  since  I 
wrote  last  week  have  the  same  notable  advantage  over  bath  plates — 
among  them  an  emulsion  plate  by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  King’s  College, 
which  is  remarkable  for  fineness  of  deposit ;  and,  as  we  know  him  to 
be  a  skilled  emulsion  worker,  we  may  probably  assign  this  fineness  to 
the  quality  of  pyroxyline  he  is  using.  I  need  hardly  caution  your 
readers  who  are  experimenting  as  to  fineness  of  films  to  avoid  adding 
bromide  of  cadmium  in  powder  to  an  emulsion,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Stillman  in  your  Journal  some  short  time  since,  as  that  would 
greatly  tend  to  injure  fineness  of  film.  H.  Stuakt  Woetley. 


INVESTIGATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  FINENESS  OF 
DEPOSITED  SILVER. 

In  continuance  of  my  investigations  aa  to  the  question  of  fineness 
of  films  I  have  some  evidence  to  offer  which,  I  think,  you  will  find 
to  be  of  some  interest.  Seven  pieces  of  glass  have  been  coated  with 
various  films  of  the  following  nature ; — 

A.  Bromo-iodised  collodion,  sensitised  by  immersion  in  a  bath 

slightly  alkaline. 

B.  The  same  collodion  sensitised  in  an  acid  bath. 

C.  Bromised  collodion  sensitised  in  an  eighty-grain  bath  (acid). 

D.  Iodised  collodion  sensitised  in  a  thirty-grain  bath  (acid). 

E.  Bromo-iodised  collodion  sensitised  in  an  eighty-grain  bath  (acid). 

F.  An  alkaline  emulsion. 

G.  Acid  emulsion. 

In  each  of  these  cases  a  portion  of  the  film  was  developed  after 
exposure  to  light  with  pyrogallic  acid,  and  another  portion  with  iron. 
These  two  developed  portions  were  fixed,  and  the  other  portion  left 
as.it  came  out  of  the  bath— the  silver,  of  course,  having  been  washed 
away.  When  under  the  microscope  the  following  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  films ; — 
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“ALIQUIS”  AND  FINE  ART. 

A  CONCLUDING  PAPER. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.  ] 

I  had  no  intention  to  speak  here  again  about  fine  art ;  but  a  gentleman, 
who  styles  himself  “  Aliquis,”  has  written  two  papers  on  our  commu¬ 
nications  on  fine  art  as  related  to  photography ;  and,  as  they  have 
appeared  in  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography,  I  shall  make 
a  few  remarks  on  them. 

That  “  Aliquis’s  ”  papers  have  been  volunteered  on  our  transactions 
is  a  compliment  to  the  Society,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful ;  but 
there  are  considerations  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  however  disposed 
to  be  thankful  we  may  be.  Everybody  admits  that  the  gift  horse  should 
not  be  looked  in  the  mouth ;  but  when  the  animal  comes  on  agape, 
poking  his  nose  too  unceremoniously  at  us,  some  little  margin  must 
be  allowed  to  the  proverbial  courtesy.  In  plain  language,  “  Aliquis” 
has  played  the  assailant  in  a  somewhat  questionable  manner.  Still 
the  dash  and  jauntiness  of  this  impersonal  assailant  is  quite  admi¬ 
rable.  He  moves  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  knows  everything  and 
can  do  anything ;  pleasantly  reminding  one  of 

“I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  !  ” 

The  pity  is  that,  whilst  he  is  issuing  his  ipse  dixit  with  the  sublime 
assurance  of  an  ethroned  Jupiter,  some  irreverent  people  are  heard 
asking  questions  about  his  lamented  trumpeter. 

“Aliquis’s ’’first  paper  is  founded  on  the  last  one  I  read  here.  It  gives 
me  gratification  to  record  my  sense  of  the  very  courteous  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  me,  although  he  wholly  mistook  my  meaning,  and 
kept  “  nagging  ”  at  me,  as  he  calls  it,  in  a  pleasantly  patronising 
manner.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this,  as  I  have  already  written  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  which,  I  may  presume,  he  has  read,  as  the  perusal  of 
it  would  not  occupy  more  than  three  minutes  of  his  valuable  time. 

In  his  second  paper  he  pays  a  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr. 
Mackay.  He  compliments  them  on  their  writing  ;  but  “  cannot  see 
the  purpose,  photographically,  of  a  single  line  they  have  written.” 
“  How,”  quoth  he,  “  can  photography  be  said  to  be  a  fine  art  because 
this,  that,  or  the  other  statue  or  painting  is  so  ?  ”  “  Aliquis  ”  insi¬ 

nuates  that  we  wrote  on  the  subject  of  fine  art  merely  to  declare 
that  photography  is  fine  art  because  a  statue  is !  We  may  assume 
that  lie  does  not  mean  to  be  unjust,  but  that  he  is  not  just  I  affirm. 
He  says  he  had  not  time  to  read  all  we  had  written  on  the  subject. 
May  we  not  assume  that  it  was  somewhat  arrogant,  as  well  as  foolish, 
to  become  a  critic  and  censor  without  having  read  every  word  on 
the  subject,  and  having  had  time  to  think  well  over  it  also  ?  The 
man  seems  to  have  been  trying  to  turn  himself  into  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum,  and  with  considerable  success.  Think  of  a  judge  saying 
he  has  not  had  time  to  read  all  the  evidence,  and  straightway  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  pass  sentence !  One  would  be  loth  to  restrain  the  flights  of 
imagination ;  but  even  the  most  audacious  genius  should  never  forget 
what  is  due  to  truth,  candour,  and  courtesy.  We  introduced  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fine  art  solely  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
of  its  principles  and  conditions,  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to 
judge  ivhether  photography  is  at  all  founded  on  these  principles,  or  in 
any  degree  capable  of  fulfilling  these  conditions ;  and  statues  and 
paintings  were  merely  introduced  as  illustrations  of  what  fine  art  is 
and  is  not.  And  this  “  Aliquis  ”  thinks  equivalent  to  saying  that 
photography  is  fine  art  because  a  statue  is  ! 

And  it  seems  we  are  deluding  the  public.  Our  impersonal  assailant 
vents  his  wrath  on  some  sooty  photograph  of  a  quasi  moonlight 
scene,  and  declares  that  Mr.  Ross  and  his  conf  reres  are  making  “  the 
public  imagine  that  every  such  piece  of  fustian  is  worthy  of  immor¬ 
tality.”  F ustian  and  immortality !  One  feels  inclined  to  say  “Aliquis” 
and  fiddlestick !  We  never  spoke  a  word  about  immortality.  We  no 
more  declared  that  every  photograph  is  fine  art  than  we  would  that 
every  painting  is.  Mr.  Ross  has  stated  the  claims  of  photography 
in  his  own  energetic  way ;  but  the  confreres  have  merely  said  that 
photography  is,  to  a  large  e-xtent,  capable  of  achieving  fine  art. 

“  Aliquis  ”  claims  a  right  to  speak  on  this  subject  because  he  has 
written  on  it  before.  It  is  a  fair  claim ;  and  if  he  had  merely  given  a 
statement  of  his  own  views  I,  for  one,  would  have  tacitly  received  it  as 
every  honest  statement  should  be.  But  when  he  “  nags  ”  at  the 
opinions  of  others,  turning  them  awry,  and  trying  to  extinguish 
them  by  sleight  of  hand,  one  must  say  that  the  work  he  is  engaged 
in  is  not  meritorious. 

However,  “Aliquis”  does  give  his  definition  of  fine  art: — 

‘  ‘  That  art  is  fine  in  which  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  artist 
shine  through,  and  are,  as  it  were,  visible  under  the  representation  of 
some  actually  exciting  natural  scene  or  object.” 

This  is  clear.  But  is  it  satisfying?  I  think  not.  It  is  just  the 
old  idea  that  the  artist’s  “  individuality  ”  should  be  impressed  on 


his  work.  The  definition  does  not  include  the  chief  element  of  fine 
art. 

“  Aliquis”  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  fine 
art.  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  definition 
which  is  not  exact  can  only  mislead.  In  my  papers  on  the  subject  I 
defined  every  term  I  used,  not  expecting  that  my  definitions  were 
ultimate  and  infallible,  but  in  order  that  it  might  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  what  I  meant  by  the  terms  employed.  Allow  me  to  allude  to 
two  of  these  terms.  I  said  that  pictorial  art  was  the  representation 
of  a  unity— an  individual  subject — and  that  ideal  art  added  to  that 
unity  a  character  of  universality.  The  one,  however  exquisite  in  its 
workmanship,  gives  the  details  merely  as  component  parts  of  the 
subject;  it  may  give  the  character,  the  portrait  of  the  subject,  but  it 
confines  us  to  the  subject.  The  other  also  gives  the  character  of  the 
subject,  but  it  does  not  confine  us  to  the  subject;  in  giviug  the 
details  it  resolves  them  into  a  typology,  not  of  things  or  thoughts, 
but  of  vague  impressions  which  tend  to  the  universal,  as  I  explained 
in  former  papers. 

Those  whose  works  are  confined  to  the  individual  subject  we  call 
“artists;”  those  whose  works  tend  to  the  universal  we  call  “painters." 
The  difference  is  generic.  Who  ever  dreams  of  calling  Raphael, 
Titian,  and  the  like,  or  even  Turner  and  the  like,  artists?  What  I 
wish  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  definition  of  “Aliquis”  covers  the 
artist ;  it  does  not  cover  the  painter.  Before  the  works  of  the  artist 
we  may  stand  for  hours  enchanted  with  the  scene,  and  it  may  be 
with  the  magic  colouring,  and  the  technical  workmanship;  but  at 
length  we  feel  the  ardour  of  our  first  love  abating — we  have  ex¬ 
hausted  all  but  what  falls  under  the  technical,  although  still  to  that 
we  may  return  with  delight.  But  before  the  works  of  the  painter  we 
are  never  weary;  we  feel  before  them  as  in  the  presence  of  nature, 
just  because  there  is  something  universal  about  them — they  are  in¬ 
exhaustible.  When  the  mother  kisses  her  child,  through  the  touch 
of  the  lips  she  takes  in  the  whole  child.  It  is  something  like  this 
when  we  look  at  an  ideal  painting;  we  see  the  individual  subject, 
but  it  gives  us  entrance  to  infinitely  more. 

Read  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  How  clearly  cut  they 
are!  the  whole  subject  is  admirably  given;  but  nothing  more.  Turn 
to  Paradise  Lost,  and  you  find  the  subject  in  sufficient  detail;  but 
how  much  more!  Macaulay  is  an  artistic  poet;  Milton  is  an  ideal 
poet — a  poet  who  has  “the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine” — the  vision 
that  sees  details  as  a  typology;  and  the  faculty  that  represents 
them  so  that,  through  them,  we  feel  the  universal.  The  ideal  painter 
has  this  same  vision  and  faculty  divine ;  the  artist  has  not,  save  in  a 
limited  degree. 

My  papers  were  written  chiefly  to  point  out  this  generic  difference 
between  the  man  whose  work  is  confined  to  the  individual  and  the 
man  whose  work  tends  to  the  universal,  although  Mr.  Ross,  in  his 
strictures,  has  altogether  overlooked  that.  I  must  say,  in  passing, 
I  wish  Mr.  Ross  had  been  content  to  express  his  own  views  without 
attacking  mine,  for  he  has  not  fairly  met  a  single  point  I  advanced. 
He  has  altogether  misconceived  my  meaning,  and  misstated  my 
opinions.  He  has  merely  been  spending  his  strength  in  wrestling 
with  ghosts  of  his  own  raising.  On  reading  his  last  paper  I  find  he 
has  put  a  sentence  in  inverted  commas,  as  if  it  were  a  quotation  of  my 
exact  words.  This  is  quite  a  mistake ;  I  never  uttered  the  words, 
nor  the  meaning  they  convey. 

It  is  easier  to  state  one’s  own  opinions  than  to  criticise  those  of 
others.  For  twenty  good  authors  you  will  not  find  one  good  critic. 
Criticism  is  an  art  that  demands  much  time  and  a  goodly  appren¬ 
ticeship  before  one  can  fully  and  fairly  fulfil  its  functions.  Mr.  Ross 
and  “  Aliquis  ”  are  able  men ;  but  their  time  being  much  occupied 
may  account  for  their  signal  failure  as  critics  in  this  instance.  The 
critic  should  not  seize  on  isolated  details,  and  hammer  them  out  of 
shape  to  suit  his  purpose.  If,  seeking  only  to  find  out  what  is 
meant,  he  can  enter  into  the  purport  and  scope  of  the  paper  before 
him,  he  might  find  these  same  details  not  only  true  in  themselves, 
but  necessary  parts  of  a  systematic  whole. 

“  Aliquis  ”  says  that  if  photography  could  record  the  individuality 
of  the  operator  he  would  include  it  in  the  fine  arts.  Now  this 
individuality  is  a  very  doubtful  advantage.  Of  course,  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  genius  it,  like  everything  else,  is  turned  to  good 
account ;  but  among  artists  in  general  it  is  apt  to  amount  to  a  mere 
mannerism— a  mode  of  working,  a  peculiarity,  like  a  man’s  lisp,  or 
cast  of  the  eye— by  which  we  recognise  their  respective  styles,  wish¬ 
ing  sometimes  that  they  had  given  us  more  of  the  character  of 
nature  and  less  of  their  own. 

The  photographer  cannot  as  yet  give  his  individuality  in  this 
mode ;  but  he  can,  if  he  have  the  ideal  faculty,  in  another  mode. 
By  duly  selecting  his  scene,  or  posing  his  subject,  in  befitting 
arrangement  of  lights  and  shades,  lie  can,  more  or  less,  make  the 
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details  become  a  typology,  as  I  have  already  explained.  Thus 
photography  is  capable  of  achieving  fine  art,  though  as  yet  compara¬ 
tively  little  has  been  done  in  this  way — partly  owing  to  the  demand 
of  the  public  for  unnatural  sharpness  and  white  faces,  and  more 
especially  owing  to  the  incompetence  or  carelessness  of  photo¬ 
graphers. 

One  remark  more  of  “Aliquis’s.”  He  says : — “  I  cannot  understand 
(doubtless  I  am  so  stupid)  why  repose  should  be  an  essential  element 
of  fine  art.”  I  am  afraid  he,  like  Mr.  Ross,  confounds  the  sentiment 
of  repose  with  the  attitude  of  rest.  In  my  papers  I  alluded  to  this 
subject  incidentally,  merely  as  illustrating  what  is  called  repose  in 
nature,  and  as  such  necessary  in  fine  art,  in  order  to  bring  out  that 
if  photographers  could  imbue  their  works  with  a  like  repose  they 
would  at  least  produce  some  of  the  effects  of  fine  art.  I  was  not 
treating  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  repose,  or  I  would  have 
shown  that  repose  is  a  sign  of  life,  that  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  action,  and  that  it  tends  to  the  universal.  This  sentence  may 
sound  paradoxical ;  but  so  I  must  leave  it,  and  any  one  whose  talent 
lies  in  that  direction  is  welcome  to  throw  his  somersaults  over  it. 

The  papers  on  this  subject  have  necessarily  been  fragmentary. 
As  I  have  repeatedly  said,  the  subject  would  require  a  volume  to 
explain  it  fully.  And  in  merely  sketching  the  subject— giving  hints 
for  such  as  would  take  the  trouble  to  think  over  them — it  was  evident 
that  any  one  coming,  in  hot  haste,  with  preconceived  opinions  to 
run  over  what  had  been  written  would  make  a  sad  mess  of  it.  But 
let  us  hope  that  the  fact  of  a  photographic  society  having  spent 
several  evenings  in  discussing  fine  art  in  connection  with  photo¬ 
graphy  will,  at  least,  induce  many  photographers  to  consider  that 
photography  is  not  necessarily  a  merely  mechanical  art ;  and  lead 
them  to  aim  at  something  more  than  producing  clean  plates,  sharp 
landscapes,  and  white  faces.  It  is  very  proper  that  photographic 
societies  should  scientifically  investigate  new  modes  and  chemical 
appliances,  and  deal  with  all  the  manipulatory  detail  of  their  art; 
but  would  it  do  them  any  harm  to  consider  sometimes  for  what 
result  all  these  investigations  and  experiments  are  made  ?  Would 
such  consideration  tend  to  lower  the  tone  of  their  photographic  pro¬ 
ductions?  It  would  certainly  have  a  contrary  effect.  And  that  is 
my  reply  to  them  who  ask— “Why  should  photographic  societies 
discuss  such  questions  as  the  conditions  of  fine  art  ?”  Photography 
should  not  be  a  merely  mechanical  art,  though  unhappily  as  yet, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  little  else ;  and  now  that  we  have  many 
amateurs  of  cultivated  tastes  with  time  and  means  at  command, 
and  who  need  not  be  bound  by  public  caprice,  may  we  not  look  es¬ 
pecially  to  them  to  modify  the  mere  looking-glass  style  of  picture— 
however  beautiful  that  may  be — and  elevate  their  work  into  that 
higher  style  which  represents  the  details  of  nature  as  a  typology 
which  tends  to  universal  impressions  ? 

Some  people  may  have  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  this  idea  of 
universal  impressions,  as  apart  from  suggested  thoughts.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  typology  of  nature  is  wellnigh  inexplicable.  One 
cannot  be  argued  into  it.  Like  beauty,  it  can  only  be  felt  according 
to  the  appreciative  faculty  of  the  man ;  still  one  may  be  helped 
towards  it.  When  a  difficulty  occurs  in  one  phase  of  fine  art  it  may 
be  somewhat  solved  by  looking  at  it  in  another  phase  of  fine  art.  In 
illustration,  then,  allow  me  to  say-— 

“  The  moon  shines  on  the  cloud  ” 

is  confined  to  the  individual.  It  may  suggest  ideas,  but  the  thought 
it  expresses  does  not  tend  to  a  universality  of  impressions.  But  in 
Milton’s  fine  expression — 

“  Smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled,” 

we  have  indistinct  thoughts  blended  together  in  such  a  way  that  we 
are  not  confined  to  the  thought,  but  feel  through  that  indistinct 
thought  some  universality  of  impressions. 

The  same  difference  as  to  the  individual  and  the  universal  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Cowper’s  beautifully-detailed  scenes,  contrasted  with  the 
magnificent  sweep  of  landscape  in  Thomson’s  Seasons.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  as  clearly  defined  in  painting.  You  may  find  a  portrait 
which  has  all  the  features  correctly  drawn— every  detail  exact — and 
yet  feel  that  the  expression  of  the  individual  is  wanting.  So  in  a 
landscape ;  every  possible  detail  may  be  given,  and  yet  the  idea — 
the  feeling  of  the  scene,  as  expressed  in  nature — may  be  wanting. 
If  a  picture  be  painted  in  an  ultra-realistic  style,  people  are  apt  to 
say  it  gives  the  truth  of  nature.  Surely  they  are  mistaken.  To 
represent  the  details  on  such  a  reduced  scale  as  distinctly  as  they  are 
seen  in  their  natural  magnitude  may  be  striking,  but  it  is  not  the 
truth  of  nature ;  it  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  details,  and  not  a 
rendering  of  the  idea— the  feeling  of  the  scene  as  in  nature.  In  its 
treatment  of  the  individual  subject  there  is  no  trace  of  the  universal ; 
the  expression,  so  to  speak,  is  wanting. 


In  conclusion :  allow  me  to  repeat  that,  in  drawing  a  distinction 
between  the  artist  and  the  painter,  there  is  no  wish  to  depreciate  the 
merits  of  the  artist.  The  British  school  of  painting  is  one  of  the 
boasts  of  the  nation.  Many  of  our  artists  have  more  or  less  of  “  the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine and  of  that  the  walls  of  our  own 
exhibition  give  goodly  proof.  But  while  rendering  all  honour  to 
artists,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  our  own  art  is  not  necessarily 
merely  mechanical.  Camera  and  chemicals  cannot  cope  with  hog- 
tool  and  pigments;  yet  the  photographer  may  find  modes  of  giving 
his  productions  more  softness  and  richness,  and  rendering  the  details 
of  nature — let  me  say  it  once  again — as  a  typology  which  tends  to 
a  universality  of  impressions. 

I  suppose  mention  should  be  made  of  a  paper  signed  “  A.  W. 
Steele,”  which  appeared  the  other  week  in  The  British  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Photography.  As  our  discussion  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
A.  W.  Steele  seems  to  have  thought  it  to  be  incumbent  on  him  to  be 
“  in  at  the  death,”  apparently  in  order  that  he  might  sound  a  small 
horn  in  assertion  of  his  great  claim  to  distinction.  I  have  read  his 
paper,  and  the  only  thing  it  makes  convincingly  clear  is — that  if 
A.  W.  Steele  has  read  our  papers  he  has  not  comprehended  them. 

W.  Neilson. 


MICROSCOPY  VERSUS  PRACTICE. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  in  your  columns  on  purely 
scientific  grounds,  and  to  see  that  he  has  learned  to  differ  from 
an  opponent  without  accusing  him  of  falsehood ;  I  therefore  waive 
consideration  of  the  “  acerbity,”  as  my  unknown  friend,  Dr.  Mark¬ 
ham,  euphoniously  puts  it,  contained  in  his  assertions  that  I  do  not 
know  this  or  cannot  do  that,  and  meet  him  on  the  square  and  level 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

Fortunately  the  Editors  have  made  my  task  easy  as  to  controverting 
Colonel  Wortley’s  conclusions.  They  say  that  a  collodio-alburcen 
plate  from  Manchester  “  was  so  fine  that  the  grain  could  with  difficulty 
be  perceived;”  that  a  bromised  collodion  plate,  with  alkaline  pyro. 
developer,  gave  a  deposit  so  free  from  granularity  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  stain  in  the  collodion,  while  the  granules  of  the 
Foxlee  negative  were  just  visible.  All  these  were  bath  plates.  The 
Editors  say  that  my  emulsion  “  had  a  deposit  considerably  coarser 
in  grain  than  any  of  the  foregoing  negatives ;  ”  “a  Liverpool  plate 
was  similar ;  ”  and  one  from  Colonel  Wortley  “  differed  in  no  respect 
from  these.” 

Here  is  most  unequivocal  evidence  that  I  was  right  and  Colonel 
Wortley  too  precipitate  in  his  judgment;  for,  although  one  of  his 
films  in  the  microscopic  structure  surpassed  other  emulsion  films,  it 
did  not  apparently  compete  with  the  bath  or  the  collodio-albumen 
films.  If  Colonel  Wortley  wants  to  test  the  microscopic  value  of 
negative  films,  he  must  take  a  properly-prepared  bath  film  in  which 
the  reduction  has  taken  place  in,  and  not  on,  the  film,  and  an  emul¬ 
sion  plate  under  the  same  conditions  ;  for  the  character  of  the  granu¬ 
larity  shown  in  the  finished  negative  may  be  utterly  changed  by  the 
deposit  of  silver  from  a  developer  of  greater  or  less  acidity;  and 
when  examined  in  this  way,  a  film  made  as  was  the  Editors’  bro¬ 
mised  bath  film,  or  the  collodio-albumen  film,  will,  as  these  did,  show 
a  superior  fineness  to  an  emulsion  film  in  the  deposit  of  reduced  sil¬ 
ver.  So  that  even  on  theoretical  grounds  I  was  right. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  statements  quoted  against 
me  by  Colonel  Wortley.  I  distinctly  said: — “  In  practice  emulsion 
films  will  never  approach  in  certainty  or  quality  the  wet  bath  pro¬ 
cess,”  &c.,  &c.  And  this  I  maintain  in  spite  of  all  the  microscopes 
in  creation,  for  any  collection  of  photographs  by  the  leading  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  of  the  day  will  prove  it.  I  have  used  all 
the  plates  in  the  market,  including  Colonel  Wortley’s.  I  have  no 
interest  in  one  or  another,  and  no  preference  for  bath  or  emulsion 
except  as  I  can  get  the  best  results  by  one  or  the  other.  The  best 
negatives  I  have  ever  got  on  any  commercial  plates  I  have  got  from 
Messrs.  Rouch  &  Co.’s ;  but  even  these  are  not  so  perfect,  nor  is  the 
average  of  the  plates  so  free  from  defects,  as  I  have  got  on  albumen 
plates  or  wet  collodion.  The  microscopic  structure  has  nothin  gto 
do  with  this.  Emulsions,  be  their  structure  what  they  may,  are 
liable  to  a  class  of  imperfections  not  dependent  on  the  microscope, 
but  on  the  naked  eye,  for  detection,  and  which  have  to  do  only  with 
printing  quality. 

As  an  instance,  which  illustrates  better  than  any  dissertation,  I 
will  mention  Mr.  Gordon’s  negatives,  which  for  utter  flawlessness 
surpass  anything  I  have  ever  seen,  even  by  wet  collodion,  while  an 
equal  series  of  emulsion  plates  would  certainly  have  some  marred 
by  pinholes,  dots,  specks,  &c.  What  we  want  is  not  negatives  for 
microscopic  examination,  but  for  printing;  and,  so  far  as  printing 
defects  are  concerned,  I  have  rarely  seen  an  emulsion  plate  free 
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from  some.  I  saw  in  the  course  of  the  summer  some  negatives 
made  by  an  amateur  from  Colonel  Wortley ’s  own  plates  which  were 
certainly  as  far  from  being  free  from  pinholes,  &c.,  as  any  emulsion 
plates  I  have  ever  seen. 

An  emulsion  film  examined  under  a  tolerably  low  power  of  micro¬ 
scope  shows  an  abundance  of  objects  resembling  sticks  and  stones, 
with  holes  and  dots.  These  are  frequently  of  sufficient  size  to 
appear  in  the  negative  to  the  naked  eye,  and  to  interfere  with  the 
quality  of  the  print.  The  practical  quality  of  the  negative  is 
determined  by  what  shows  in  the  print;  and  the  fact  that  the 
reduced  silver  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  negatives  is  twice  as  coarse  as  that 
in  one  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  is  of  no  moment,  as  long  as  in  the 
printed  photograph  the  result  is  what  we  find  it.  It  is  the  regularity 
of  the  deposit,  not  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  granules, 
which  determines  this  question ;  and  to  secure  this  regularity  in  the 
bath  processes  we  have  the  power  of  keeping  our  collodion  till  it 
has  perfectly  deposited  all  undissolved  substances,  and  filtering  our 
bath  till  there  is  not  a  speck  in  it,  and  so  avoiding  all  imperfection 
with  absolute  certainty,  while  in  the  emulsion  there  is  always  an 
uncertainty  in  the  filtering  operation. 

If  Colonel  Wortley  wish  to  prove  or  dispi-ove  this  let  him  take 
films  that  have  neither  been  exposed  or  developed.  And  if  he  want 
a  “certain  albumen  film”  to  experiment  on,  I  can  assure  him  that 
he  will  find  those  made  by  Pollitt  and  Co.,  Manchester,  quite  capable 
of  representing  the  class  they  belong  to.  It  was  one  of  these  which 
the  Editors  saw  at  my  house,  and  of  which  they  say  that  the  grain 
could  with  difficulty  be  perceived.  It  had  been  developed  by 
ammonia  pyro.,  and  intensified  with  citric  acid  and  silver. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  as  Colonel  Wortley  says,  “  that  the  method  of 
development  and  intensification  has  little,  if  any,  influence  on  the 
structure  of  a  good  film,”  nothing  is  needed  but  to  examine  the  pre¬ 
pared  film  before  development.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  confirm 
Colonel  Wortley’s  assertions,  but  I  doubt  it.  W.  J.  Stillman. 


ON  SOME  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS. 

[A  communication  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

We  have  been  so  often  and  so  long  on  the  question  of  fine  art  as  the 
outcome  of  the  camera  that  we  are  likely  to  forget  that  our  art- 
science  owes  much  of  its  power  of  expression  to  the  perfection  of 
our  apparatus ;  and  in  spite  of  being  considered  prosaic  and  matter 
of  fact  after  the  able  addresses  we  have  had,  I  feel  constrained 
to  come  back  to  the  tools  we  work  with,  in  order  to  prevent 
our  minds  being  too  much  oppressed  with  fine  art  and  its  endless 
discussion. 

It  would  seem  as  if  not  I  alone  but  others  had  been  inspired  with 
the  same  ideas,  for  I  notice  our  eloquent  friend  “  Aliquis  ”  has  also 
been  writing  on  the  same  question.  How  or  why  he  did  so  when  we 
had  determined  that  our  next  paper  should  be  on  this  subject  is  one 
of  those  things  “  no  fellah  can  understand,”  unless,  indeed,  it  may 
tend  to  show  that  the  same  wants  breed  the  same  desires,  culmi¬ 
nating  on  the  one  hand  in  a  cry  for  help,  and  on  the  other  with, 
at  least,  partial  assistance  towards  that  help. 

“  Aliquis  ”  cries — “Wanted,  a  camera!”  Well,  here  is  one.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  the  precise  thing  he  wants,  and  certainly  not  that 
which  he  considers  he  wants — say  a  camera  of  ebony,  twice  as 
heavy  as  one  of  mahogany,  cedar,  or  walnut,  which  would  be  four 
times  as  brittle,  and  almost  impossible  to  get  made,  or  keep  together 
when  made.  No,  “  Aliquis;”  black  wood — if  ebony  be  that  wood — 
will  not  do.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the  old  materials,  even  though  we 
must  dye  the  interior.  It  does  not  hold  well  with  glue,  and  screws 
to  hold  in  it  must  have  a  softer  wood  introduced  into  the  ebony 
before  they  can  be  used  with  it.  But  what  of  that  now  old  idea, 
the  white-painted  interior — of  Sutton’s  parentage,  I  think.  Has 
that,  like  many  another  accelerator,  strutted  its  short  hour  on  the 
stage,  and  then  dropped  down  the  first  convenient  trap-door  into  its 
original  nothingness  ? 

Cameras,  I  take  it,  must  be  made  to  suit  the  work,  just  as  any 
other  tool  is  made.  We  do  not  use  a  birding  popgun  to  bring  down 
a  noble  stag ;  nor  a  studio  camera  for  landscape  work. 

The  first  condition  for  a  landscape  camera  is  firmness  and 
stability.  This  cannot  be  got  if  the  stand  be  not  constructed  to 
have  the  utmost  rigidity,  combined,  of  course,  with  the  greatest 
neatness  and  portability.  Of  late  years  the  plan  has  been  to  split 
the  rods  forming  the  legs  and  spring  them  out ;  but  I  fear  this  does 
not  secure  the  greatest  rigidity,  nor  is  it  so  strong  as  the  single  leg 
twice  the  thickness.  But,  in  order  to  ensure  firmness,  the  tripod 
head  must  deviate  a  little  from  the  ordinary  form  to  allow  of 


pinching  screws  being  applied  at  the  top.  This  application  at  once 
renders  the  stand  absolutely  secure  and  firm. 

One  thing  must  be  remembered — the  tripod  head,  if  made  of 
brass,  must  be  well  hammered  all  over  after  it  is  cast  and  before  it  is 
finished,  in  order  to  prevent  its  bending  or  yielding.  In  order  to 
render  it  portable,  observe  that  it  goes  together  as  a  circular  rod, 
the  pinching  screws  are  removed,  and  screwed  into  a  spare  nut 
made  in  the  top  to  receive  them,  and  when  the  cap  is  put  on  it  is 
not  only  neat  but  rather  elegant.  As  a  proof  of  its  ability  to  be 
firm  in  a  difficult  position,  I  may  mention  that  the  small  camera 
was  supported  by  it  on  the  top  of  an  eighteen-inch  wall  at 
Linlithgow  the  other  Saturday,  and  it  remained  perfectly  steady 
while  the  camera  was  being  put  in  position  and  the  plate 
exposed— -a  feat  none  of  the  other  three  stands  which  were  with  the 
party  could  accomplish.  One  other  improvement,  and  we  are  done 
with  the  stand.  Instead  of  the  brass  top  bearing  on  the  base  of  the 
camera,  by  the  introduction  of  a  thick  india-rubber  washer,  we  secure 
close  adhesion  by  the  pinching  screw,  and  additional  firmness  and 
rigidity ;  in  fact,  when  screwed  tight  it  cannot  move.  So  much  for 
the  stand.  Now  for  the  camera. 

In  these  days  of  wide-angle  lenses  we  must  discard  the  cone  bel¬ 
lows  if  we  want  the  most  useful  form,  and  adopt  the  square,  as  this 
allows  of  the  use  of  the  shortest-focus  and  widest-angle  lenses.  This 
necessitates  discarding  the  old  Kinnear  arrangement  for  sliding  the 
front  up  and  down;  but  this  is  amply  compensated  for  by  its  being 
much  firmer.  Then  we  want  the  swing-back  motion,  without  which, 
or  something  to  produce  a  similar  motion,  no  camera  is  perfect.  In 
the  camera  before  you  this  is  effected  in  the  one  direction  in  the  usual 
way  of  slots  and  swinging  round  a  centre  pin,  while  for  the  swing 
back  or  forward  we  get  the  effect  by  the  use  of  a  new  expedient,  viz., 
circular  wedges,  which,  when  at  the  highest  point,  tilt  the  back  suf¬ 
ficiently,  and  when  at  the  lowest  are  flush,  and  allow  the  back  to 
come  to  the  square,  the  screws  below  allowing  the  motion  and  fixing 
it  at  any  angle.  In  fact,  they  form  parts  of  a  cylinder  cut  obliquely 
which  revolves  on  a  thin  steel  centre  pin,  so  that  the  amount  of 
motion  we  get  corresponds  to  the  obliquity  of  the  cut. 

The  arrangement  for  shifting  the  lenses  has  also  some  new  and,  I 
think,  valuable  points.  Thus  you  can  in  an  instant  change  one  lens 
for  another,  and  shift  them  up  or  down  or  to  either  side  as  they  may 
be  wanted,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  quite  light-tight  at  every 
point.  When  the  camera  is  packed  up  and  out  of  use  it  occupies  an 
extremely  small  space,  and  requires  only  two  screws  to  fit  it  up  or  to 
make  it  a  portable  box  when  down. 

Then,  again,  in  reference  to  the  interior  of  the  slide,  solid  silver 
corners  have  been  recommended.  I  used  them  years  ago,  but  I  do 
not  like  them;  they  have  faults  too  numerous  to  mention.  But 
when  silver  wire  is  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  plate 
touching  the  woodwork  at  any  point,  a  considerable  advantage  is 
gained,  as  in  this  case  there  is  no  collection  of  drainings  after  a  plate 
or  two -have  been  exposed,  the  wire  allowing  it  to  run  away.  Many 
other  little  advantages  accrue,  which  will  be  patent  to  a  careful 
worker. 

In  the  matter  of  hinges  and  hooks,  I  think  even  “  Aliquis  ” 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  camera  before  you.  Apropos  of  the  brass 
holders  (of  which  he  speaks)  at  the  top  of  the  slide:  if  they  had  been 
at  the  bottom,  they  would  not  have  remained  long  there  before  they 
would  be  eaten  away  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
a  hook  instead  of  a  slot  to  keep  the  door  closed. 

In  the  cabinet  camera  before  you  all  the  tidy  little  knicLnacks 
have  been  discarded,  and  the  camera  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  ex¬ 
pression — “a  square  box  with  a  hole  for  the  lens.”  But  a  second 
look  will  show  that  it  has  many  other  qualities  which  might  well 
be  taken  advantage  of  in  more  pretentious  “  boxes,”  as  our  American 
cousins  call  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  no  focussing ;  in 
the  second,  no  light  can  get  by  any  chance  into  the  slide  from  above, 
as  the  shutter  drops  down  instead  of  needing  to  be  drawn  up,  and 
thus  it  saves  work  by  requiring  no  hinges  to  the  slides  (note  that 
this  is  a  camera  for  dry-plate  work  only) ;  thirdly,  it  also  holds  its 
own  slides.  In  the  camera  before  you  six  double  dry  slides,  holding 
twelve  plates  besides  the  focussing  glass  can  be  packed  without  making 
a  much  larger  parcel  than  the  slides  themselves— say  9X7X7  inches. 
In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  probably  the  cheapest  thing  of  the  kind  that 
could  be  made,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  at  least  as  effective  as 
the  most  costly  piece  of  cabinet  work  and  gimcrackery  passing 
muster  as  a  portable  camera,  and  costing  at  least  five  times  the 
money. 

Observe  that  the  use  of  the  camera  as  a  box  is  got  by  making  the 
front  of  the  camera  removable  in  order  to  insert  the  slides,  and  when 
they  are  all  in  it  is  replaced  and  the  box  is  packed,  the  whole  thing 
fitting  accurately. 
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The  reversing  action  of  the  double  slide  is  extremely  simple,  being 
held  in  its  place  by  a  spring  fixed  in  the  camera,  with  a  slot  in  the 
centre  of  each  slide,  and,  therefore,  reversible. 

I  have  used  many  forms  of  camera,  but  I  have  never  had  with  any 
other,  from  the  dearest  to  the  cheapest,  the  same  amount  of  comfort 
in  working  that  I  have  had  with  this,  and  I  attribute  it  entirely  to 
its  extreme  simplicity. 

I  may  mention  that  I  designed  and  made  it  to  suit  a  boy,  who, 
had  it  been  possible  to  make  a  mistake  with  it,  would  have  done  so. 
He  took  a  considerable  number  of  pictures  with  it  without  making 
a  blunder  with  any  of  them,  although  he  was  totally  ignorant  of 
photography.  The  stand  is  constructed  in  the  same  manner  (but 
lighter)  as  the  one  described  in  the  early  part  of  the  paper. 

W.  H.  Davtes. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  FRANCE. 

We  present  our  readers  this  week  with  a  summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  new  number  of  the  Moniteur ;  and  the  first  article  in  it  of  any 
importance  is  devoted  to  a  Frenchman’s  estimate  of  the  position  of  the 
art  in  Bavaria.  Count  Ludovico  de  Courten  has  been  making  the  tour 
of  the  galleries  and  studios  there,  and  has  some  very  interesting  things 
to  say. 

From  this  we  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the  finest  collection  of  art 
treasures  in  Munich  has  never  been  photographed  in  any  creditable 
manner,  if  at  all.  Notwithstanding  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  M. 
Braun,  there  are  in  Munich  glorious  Raphaels  and  multitudes  of  paint- 
ings  by  Rubens,  Murillo,  Mieris,  G.  Dow,  and  Teniers  that  have  never 
been  reproduced  by  photography.  On  taxing  the  enterprising  artists, 
Herren  Hanfstangl  and  Albert,  with  their  neglect  of  such  a  field  they 
said  that  the  work  was  beset  with  too  many  difficulties  on  the  part  of 
the  government. 

I(  '  exclaims  M.  de  Courten  in  answer  to  such  frivolous  reasons  ; 

the  transporting  of  an  objective  into  an  art  gallery  is  not  precisely 
the  same  as  changing  the  locale  of  a  mountain  ” — in  which  sentiment 
we  £ljre  bound  to  agree,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  alter  the  case. 

Although  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  generally  to  be  seen  in  Munich,  M.  de  Courten  has  nothing  but 
the  very  highest  praise  to  give  to  the  photographers  of  Bavaria  for  the 
general  character  of  their  work.  He  especially  signalises  the  firm  just 
named,  who  it  seems  do  a  really  extensive  business,  as  they  often  pro¬ 
duce  as  many  as  1,000  prints  of  a  large  size  in  one  day.  A  great  portion 
of  these  are  reproductions  from  modern  paintings  and  the  cartoons  of 
Kaulbach.  M.  de  Courten  gives  many  details  of  the  processes  they 
employ,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of  a  kind  requiring  note  here.  We 
may  mention,  however,  that  the  lenses  they  employ  are  for  portraits 
those  of  Dallmeyer,  and  for  copying,  landscapes,  and  enlarging  those 
of  oteinheil. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  copies  of  paintings  are  harsh  and 
unequal  through  the  action  of  the  tints  employed,  and  in  these  cases 
Hanfstangl  and  Albert  employ  an  ingenious  method  of  shading, 
wkich  deserves  mention.  They  use  a  greenish  yellow  tint,  which  is 
washed  on  to  the  negative  on  the  back,  and  varies  in  density  according 
as  the  picture  requires  it,  the  effect  beiag  graduated  and  softened  by  the 
use  of  a  stump.  Negatives  so  treated  print  very  softly  and  give  good 
effects,  and  they  may  even  be  put  in  the  sun  if  covered  with  tissue 
paper. 

So  far  we  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  review,  not  of  photography  in 
4 ranee,  but  of  a  Frenchman’s  opinion  upon  photography  in  Bavaria; 
but  we  shall  now  proceed  to  jot  down  any  things  of  interest  that  we 
can  find.  Honestly  we  confess  these  are  not  at  the  present  time  very 
numerous.  The  photographic  world  hangs  just  now  between  the  two 
seasons  ;  and,  until  the  experiences  of  the  summer  and  the  activities  of 
the  winter  come  to  furnish  them  with  new  matter,  continental  journals 
are  evidently  very  hard  up.  Take  the  MonUe.ur,  for  instance,  and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  this  letter  of  M.  de  Courten’s,  it  contains  not  a 
line  of  anything  fresh — anything  original  or  of  moment.  It  is  not  much 
better  with  the  Independence  Beige . 

We  learn  from  an  article  in  the  pages  of  the  latter,  however,  that 
M.  Adam-Salomon  pursues  the  following  rather  complicated  method  of 
obtaining  vignette  effects  upon  his  negatives  : — A  white  background  is 
placed  behind  the  sitter,  and  the  sitter  is  then  posed  and  focussed.  He 
then  places  a  ground  glass  behind  the  focussing  screen,  and  with  a 
pencil  traces  an  outline  of  the  figure  or  of  the  bust  thereof  to  be 
vignetted — a  thing  which  it  takes  very  little  time  to  accomplish.  That 
finished,  the  ground  glass  is  removed  and  the  sensitive  plate  put  in  the 
camera  and  exposed.  It  is  then  carried  into  the  dark  room  along  with 
the  glass  on  which  is  the  silhouette,  with  this  latter  for  a  guide  to  enable 
him  to  cut  out  of  black  paper  a  mask  of  the  same  size  and  outline  as 
the  photographed  image  yet  undeveloped.  This  outline  is  placed  in 
the  slide  between  the  back  of  tl  ie  sensitive  plate  and  the  plate  of  ground 
glass. 


The  artist  then  opens  the  window  or  door  of  the  developing-room,  and 
allows  the  light  to  play  for  a  few  seconds  upon  the  sensitive  film 
through  the  other  plate,  and  with  the  bust  protected  by  the  black  mask. 
While  doing  so  he  rubs  energetically  upon  the  glass  a  kind  of  pad  of 
wadding  having  a  form  approximating  to  that  of  the  outline  of  the  base 
of  the  mask.  Very  little  time  is  required  for  this  operation,  and  as 
soon  as  M.  Salomon  thinks  it  done  he  shuts  off  the  light  and  proceeds 
to  develope,  when  he  obtains  a  picture  perfectly  shaded  away.  Great 
exactitude  is,  however,  needed  in  the  operation,  and  at  the  best  it  can 
only  be  used  with  success  when  the  background  is  white. 

As  the  writer  of  this  article  remarks,  there  are  several  plans  better 
adapted  for  giving  vignetted  negatives  than  this— that  of  the  perforated 
serrated  screen  in  front  of  the  lens,  about  midway  between  it  and  the 
sitter,  being  the  best  and  easiest  to  put  in  practice.  A  common  idea  is, 
that  to  obtain  successful  work  with  such  screens  they  must  be  rotated 
during  exposure.  If  properly  placed  this  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Let 
the  teeth  be  well  tapered  and  fine,  and  the  position  of  the  screen  such  as 
to  ensure  its  being  absolutely  out  of  focus,  and  it  may  be  left  quite  sta¬ 
tionary  ;  in  fact,  it  will  by  such  means  give  in  many  cases  a  better  result 
than  if  it  is  oscillated,  and  a  very  good  plan  in  making  such  is  to  cut 
them  out  of  a  large  sheet  of  cardboard,  and  fasten  them  on  to  an  old 
stretcher  or  other  light  frame  to  which  a  rod  is  attached.  By  using  the 
lower  tube  and  foot  of  an  old  head-rest,  and  putting  such  vignette  disc 
into  it,  you  can  then  move  it  about  and  lower  or  elevate  it  at  will.  By 
painting  one  side  grey,  and  having  different  screens  of  different  shades 
from  black  up  to  white,  it  is  possible  to  produce  by  this  means  every 
variety  of  effect  with  perfect  success.  No  sort  of  vignettes  could  be 
better.  And  should  it  be  found  that  the  film  is  not  sufficiently  opaque 
round  the  outsides  in  the  cases  where  the  shading  is  meant  to  be  white, 
it  is  easy  to  rub  on  a  little  colour  upon  the  back  of  it,  or  to  put  on  a 
disc  of  paper  considerably  larger  than  the  shaded  figure,  by  which 
means  the  desired  results  are  fully  obtained. 

In  the  same  journal  M.  Tronquay,  civil  engineer,  has  a  long  commu¬ 
nication  upon  the  method  of  reproducing  engravings,  manuscripts,  See., 
by  means  of  M.  Marion’s  new  ferro-prussiate  paper.  He  is  loud  in  its 
praises ;  but  for  ourselves  we  are  unable  to  see  what  its  advantages  are, 
or  wherein  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  named,  than  our  own 
English  and  now  old-fasbioned  carbon  tissue. 

This  prussiate  of  iron  has,  it  appears,  properties  in  many  respects 
analogous  in  their  action  to  chloride  of  silver.  It  changes  colour— that 
is,  with  exposure  to  light — becoming  first  a  yellowish  green,  then  a 
greenish  blue,  then  a  bluish  green,  and  an  olive  grey  with  a  metallic 
sheen.  The  parts  exposed  to  the  light  become,  like  bichromatised  gela¬ 
tine,  insoluble  in  water.  In  reproducing  an  engraving  or  a  plan  or 
piece  of  writing  by  this  means,  therefore,  the  impression  obtained  is 
simply  a  negative,  all  the  black  lines  being  white  in  the  copy,  and  the 
ground  a  more  or  less  intense  Prussian  blue — not,  so  far  as  \fe  can  see, 
a  very  hopeful  or  valuable  condition  of  things  should  a  positive  be  again 
Wanted  from  the  copy. 

This  preparation  has  one  advantage,  however,  in  that  it  will  keep  well 
and  remain  sensitive  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  we  can  conceive  of  its 
being  useful  in  the  case  say  of  war,  when  there  might  be  a  necessity  for  a 
rough  and  ready  mode  of  reproducing  reversed  facsimiles  of  the  enemy’s 
charts.  But  there  is  a  great  difficulty  even  here,  in  that  the  image  obtained 
is  in  reverse  unless  the  back  of  the  original  be  placed  against  the  sensitive 
surface ;  in  which  case  there  is  blurring,  and  general  indistinctness,  even 
if  one  go  the  length  of  waxing  the  paper  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
its  transparency.  It  also  requires  that  the  original  engraving  or  draw¬ 
ing  be  very  black,  strong  opaque  lines,  otherwise  the  light  will  pour 
through  them,  and  the  result  will  be  no  copy  at  all,  only  an  indistinct 
blur.  Hence  it  is  of  no  value  for  copying  tracings  done  on  tracing 
paper  or  calico,  the  lines  of  which  are  almost  always  too  faint  to  have 
any  perceptible  restraining  power  on  the  light.  On  the  whole,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  able  to  give  only  a  very  qualified  approval  to  the  new  paper 
of  M.  Marion. 

From  among  some  photographic  gleanings  contained  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  we  extract  the  following,  adding  comments : — 

Alluding  to  the  difficulty  often  experienced  from  wet  plates  often 
becoming  partially  dry  during  lengthened  exposure,  it  is  suggested  as  a 
means  of  preventing  this  that  a  perfectly  clean  glass  should  be  placed 
in  the  camera  a  little  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate,  which  glass  has  the 
effect  of  retarding  drying  by  preventing  evaporation.  It  is  a  plan  said 
to  work  well,  but  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  how  it  is  practised. 
Where,  for  instance,  is  the  plate  put  ?  What  holds  it  ?  And  is  it  fixed 
so  as  to  form  with  the  sensitive  plate  a  nearly  air-tight  cell  ?  Our 
cameras  have  no  means  whatever  of  holding  such  a  glass  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  that  would  be  of  the  slightest  practical  value.  And  even  if 
cameras  were  so  made,  we  question  wffiether  such  a  dodge  might  not  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  vapour  not  allowed  to  escape  might  con¬ 
dense  upon  the  protector,  and  blur  the  image.'  This  would  quite  likely 
be  the  case  were  one  working  inside  a  cathedral,  where  the  air  is 
generally  comparatively  cool.  If  it  did  not  do  so  the  loss  of  light  conse¬ 
quent  on  such  a  plan  would  be  very  serious. 

A  good  suggestion  is  made  as  to  a  means  of  keeping  the  glasses  as 
well  as  collodion  cool  on  a  hot  day.  Use  zinc  boxes  for  the  former,  and 
cover  them  with  calico  kept  wet. 
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In  using  glycerine  in  the  negative  bath  it  is  suggested  that  the  hath 
be  kept  quite  neutral,  as  nitric  acid  decomposes  the  glycerine  very 
rapidly,  and  perhaps  this  would  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties  incident 
to  its  use ;  but  it  certainly  would  not  prevent  the  coarse,  heavy-looking 
images  which  it  generally  gives,  and  the  absence  of  acid  would  almost 
inevitably  induce  fogging  after  the  first  dozen  plates  or  so.  Here  end 
we  our  budget  for  the  present. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

Rejected  Addresses;  or  Papers  that  were  Not  Read. — No.  V. 

Section  A.  Monday ,  August  26,  1872. 

A  NEW  LENS. 

By  Signor  Polati. 

Photography  is  a  compound  science  made  up — or,  to  use  chemical 
language,  composed — of  a  combination  of  three  ultimates,  these  ultimates 
being  optical  science,  chemical  science,  and  artistic  science,  if  art  may 
receive  such  a  distinctive  appellation.  Feeling  profoundly  convinced, 
notwithstanding  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Augustus  Theodosius  on  the 
substitution  of  a  concave  mirror  or  speculum  for  a  lens,  that  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  by  way  of  improving  and  elevating  the  character  of 
our  cameras,  I  venture  to  trouble  the  section  with  a  few  observations 
on  a  dioptric  system  invented  by  me,  with  the  view  of  superseding  the 
numerous  imperfect  instruments  at  present  in  use. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  more  lenses  there  are  in 
a  combination  the  greater  the  chances  of  imperfections.  No  combina¬ 
tion  or  compound  system  of  lenses  in  use  has  fewer  than  four  separate 
lenses,  while  some  of  them  have  much  more.  Can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  our  pictures  are  imperfect  when  instruments  of  this  kind  are  used 
in  their  production  ?  The  wonder  is  that  they  are  so  good  as  we  really 
find  them. 

What  I  propose  by  way  of  improving  our  systems  of  lenses  is  to  sub¬ 
stitute  single  lenses  for  achromatic  ones,  and  to  make  the  aberrations 
of  the  front  lens  of  the  combination  to  be  entirely  counteracted  by 
counter  aberrations  in  the  posterior  lens.  An  achromatic  lens  is  com¬ 
posed  of  flint  and  crown.  My  new  lens  has  a  front  glass  of  crown, 
which  is  positive,  and  a  back  glass  of  flint,  which  will  be  negative. 
These  two  simple  and  single  lenses,  when  formed  into  a  doublet,  make  a 
combination  which  is  absolutely  rectilinear,  the  orthographic  projection 
being,  in  practice,  strictly  coincident  with  mathematical  theory  and  the 
requirements  of  truth. 

Is  there  any  one  in  this  section  who  can  tell  what  the  optical  con¬ 
ditions  are  in  virtue  of  which  a  lens  can  be  constructed  which  will 
be  fre^from  the  aberrations  of  sphericity,  achromatism,  curvilinear  dis¬ 
tortion,  and  inequality  of  illumination  and  definition  ?  I  venture  to 
say  there  is  not  one.  But  I  can  inform  you.  I  here  draw  on  the  black 
board  a  lens  of  crown  glass,  which  may  be  either  a  plano-convex  or  a 
meniscus,  and  I  also  draw  a  lens  of  flint  glass,  which  may  be  either 
plano-concave’  or  concavo-convex,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  one 
of  the  surfaces  will  be  so  exactly  the  converse  of  the  crown  lens  as  to 
form  a  contact  surface,  the  radii  of  both  being  alike,  while  the  other 
sides  of  the  lenses  will  also  be  identical,  so  that  they  too,  were  it  so  de¬ 
sired,  could  be  cemented,  being,  if  not  flat,  of  similar  radii.  The 
principle  is  the  most  perfect  mutual  adaptation  for  each  other — in  fact, 
the  most  perfect  symmetry,  but  the  symmetry  consisting  in  direct 
opposites.  Surface  A  of  the  crown  positive  lens  is  symmetrical  with 
surface  B  of  the  flint  glass  negative  lens,  while  the  opposite  surfaces, 
B  of  the  crown  and  A  of  the  flint,  also  correspond.  Without  symmetry 
in  a  lens  there  must  inevitably  be  confusion,  but  you  must  guard  against 
the  fallacy  that  the  symmetry  must  be  harmonious,  for  the  whole  pith 
of  the  matter  lies  in  their  being  opposites  or  antagonistic.  Now  let  the 
lenses  be  separated,  reversing  one  of  them,  or  both  if  it  be  preferred, 
and  you  instantly  have  a  compound  lens  which  possesses  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  properties  that  I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  describe  them. 

In  this  lens  is  centered  the  harmony  of  opposites,  for  without  oppo¬ 
sites  perfection  is  vainly  to  be  sought  for.  In  it  every  convex  curve 
has  its  corresponding  antagonistic  concave  curve ;  every  positive  action 
has  a  corresponding  negative  action ;  and  the  optical  centre,  moreover, 
is  to  be  found  in  exactly  the  place  where  theory  indicated  it  should  be 
looked  for.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  lenses.  A  perfect 
lens,  such  as  this  one,  ought  to  have  its  optical  centre  so  adjustable  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  fixed  at  the  exact  spot  where  it  is  required. 
The  want  of  a  properly-constructed  optical  centre  is  the  chief  fault  of 
the  majority  of  lenses  now  in  use,  and  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  flare 
and  distortion  when  copying  maps.  It  is  also  the  cause  why  yellow 
comes  out  so  much  darker  than  blue  in  the  photograph.  Some  have 
attributed  this  to  the  want  of  bromine,  but  it  is  really  due  to  the  mis¬ 
placement  of  the  optical  centre,  as  shown  by  the  following  equation  : — 

F  V  x  /  =  7  *  ~  =  F  V. 

The  section  will  agree  witli  me  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  simple 
beauty  of  this  demonstration, 

1  may  say,  in  conclusion,  so  confident  am  I  that  the  new  lens 
invented  by  me,  and  now  for  the  first  time  described,  will  answer  its 


purpose  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  my  mind  is  almost  made  up  to 
have  one  constructed,  just  to  satisfy  myself  of  its  good  qualities-  not 
that  I  for  a  moment  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  its  fully  performing  all 
I  claim  for  it,  only  that  one  desires  to  satisfy  th^public  by  showing  the 
result  of  theory  when  it  has  culminated  in  practice.  If  any  optician 
takes  up  the  invention  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  how  he  has  succeeded 
with  it. 

Mr.  Jordon  was  afraid  that  it  would  be  misconstrued  if  he  were  to 
say  that  he  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  lens  just  described  to 
incur  the  expense  of  having  one  made,  especially  as  he  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  lenses  he  already  possessed.  He  confessed  that  lie 
could  not  see  what  the  optical  centre  had  to  do  with  the  performance 
of  a  lens. 

Dr.  Bhodomontade  considered  that  the  previous  speaker  must  have 
misunderstood  the  paper,  otherwise  he  would  have  paused  before  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  optical  centre  as  he  had  done.  It  was,  in  his  estimation,  a 
a  subject  of  immense  importance.  He  would  cite  only  one  example  in 
proof  thereof.  When  in  Borne,  three  years  ago,  he  took  a  view  of  a 
certain  edifice  from  his  window,  and  all  the  houses,  both  at  nearer  and 
farther  distances,  were  quite  as  sharp  as  that  on  which  his  attention 
was  mainly  bestowed  ;  but  when  at  the  same  place,  during  the  past 
summer,  he  attempted  to  take  the  same  view,  the  picture  was  only 
sharp  as  respects  the  one  building  on  which  he  had  focussed,  although 
the  camera  and  lens  were  the  same  as  used  on  the  former  occasion. 
He  could  only  attribute  this  to  his  having  allowed  the  optical  centre  to 
drop  out  of  his  lens  and  not  having  had  it  replaced. 

Herr  Plenevoster  :  Signor  Polati  doubtless  means  the  stops  of  his 
lens,  confounding  them  with  the  optical  centre,  which  has  no  mechanical 
existence. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  that  “diaphragm”  was  the  more  correct  appella¬ 
tion  for  the  bit  of  brass  referred  to.  A  diaphragm  was  not  a  stop,  nor 
a  stop  a  diaphragm.  A  cap  of  a  lens  was  a  stop,  but  it  was  not  a 
diaphragm.  He  regretted  that  the  learned  reader  of  the  paper  had  not 
practically  tested  his  theories  before  submitting  them  publicly. 

Chairman. — The  discussion  is  a  very  interesting  one,  but  I  regret  that 
I  must  terminate  it,  for  I  have  to  catch  a  train  that  starts  in  a  short 
time,  and  I  shall  have  barely  time  to  do  it.  I  know  that  you  will  excuse 
me,  and  this  the  more  especially  as  we  dont  know  that  there  may  not 
be  several  of  you  who  have  also  to  catch  a  train. 


HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA.* 

Albert  S.  Southworth  and  Josiah  J.  Hawes. — These  gentlemen 
formed  a  copartnership  in  1843  for  the  practice  of  photography.  This 
union  Avas  productive  of  many  valuable  fruits.  Among  the  more 
important  may  be  mentioned  the  invention  of  the  “swing-polishing 
plate-holder.”  In  the  spring  of  1846  they  daguerreotyped  the  sun  in 
the  course  of  an  eclipse,  using  the  object  glass  of  a  telescope  as  an  aid ; 
the  pictures  were  pronounced  of  surpassing  excellence.  They  also  made 
some  fine  daguerreotypes  of  the  moon.  Another  important  contrivance 
invented  by  them  was  an  arrangement  of  triple  lenses  by  which  straight 
lines  could  be  copied,  and  which  was  of  considerable  service  to 
engravers.  In  1846-7  they  together  invented  a  camera  by  means  of 
which  several  different  pictures  could  be  produced  on  the  axis  of  the 
lens  successively  at  different  periods.  In  1852  they  discovered  a 
method  of  making  stereoscopic  A*iews  so  as  to  avoid  all  distortion.  In 
1853  they  perfected  a  grand  parlour  stereoscope  presenting  pictures  of 
the  dimensions  of  life.  In  1854  they  secured  a  patent  for  a  movable 
plate-holder  which  they  invented.  They  also  devised  a  method  for 
softening  prints  to  any  degree  of  mellowness.  In  1857  Mr.  Southworth 
originated  a  plan  of  photographing  disputed  handwriting  so  as  to  assist 
in  its  identification.  The  legal  profession  had  frequent  occasion  to  avail 
itself  of  Mr.  Southworth’s  ingenuity  in  the  settlement  of  vexed  ques¬ 
tions  involving  disputed,  obscure,  or  partially- obliterated  handwriting. 
And  in  Massachusetts  the  efficacy  of  photography  in  dispelling  doubts 
in  such  cases  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated  that  for  several  years  past 
Mr.  Southworth  has  devoted  his  almost  exclusive  attention  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  It  is  seldom  that  industry  and  ingenuity  are  so  fruitful  as  to 
yield  so  many  important  results  in  a  brief  lifetime  as  it  is  our  pleasure 
to  record  in  this  sketch, 

M.  B.  Brady. — The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  historic.  For  many 
years  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  without  a  rival.  Mr.  Brady 
was  the  first  who  undertook  to  elevate  heliography  from  a  mere 
mechanical  process  to  the  graceful  dignity  of  an  art.  Not  only  in  his 
own  country,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world,  was  he  recognised  as 
having  attained  the  highest  excellence.  At  home,  for  seven  consecutive 
years,  he  wrested  the  first  prize  from  his  struggling  competitors  at  the 
exhibitions  of  the  American  Institute  in  this  city.  In  1851,  at  the  World’s 
Great  Fair  held  in  London,  he  achieved  the  culmination  of  triumphs, 
and  was  proclaimed  the  best  daguerreotypist  on  the  planet,  and  was 
awarded  the  highest  premium.  But  however  lustrous  may  be  his  career 
as  a  photographer,  and  however  enviable  his  position  as  an  artist,  it  is 
as  a  national  benefactor  that  Mr.  Brady  will  live  longest  and  brightest. 

*  Continued  from  page  46S. 
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For  upward  of  twenty  years  he  has  maintained  a  studio  at  the  national 
capital.  He  early  conceived  the  idea  of  securing  the  portraits  of  eminent 
Americans.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  has,  with  this  fixed  purpose,  por¬ 
trayed  all  of  our  countrymen  who  have  been  distinguished  in  every  career. 
His,  collection  contains,  among  others,  the  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Mexican  war,  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  of  the  departed  statesmen, 
who  have  adorned  the  past  generation,  and  whose  memory  will  be  per¬ 
petuated  in  revered  remembrance.  To  appreciate  properly  the  benefit 
thus  conferred  on  the  nation,  we  have  but  to  remember  how  all  mankind 
deplore  that  there  exists  no  accurate  portrait  of  Washington.  What  a 
solace  would  our  countrymen  derive  from  gazing  on  the  very  expression 
worn  by  the  features  of  the  nation’s  “  father  ”  enbalmed  in  living  sun¬ 
beams  !  For  years  Mr.  Brady  has  struggled  on  without  any  public  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  great- services  ;  but  during  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
the  committee  on  the  library  reported  a  bill  in  the  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  urging  the  importance  of  securing  to  the  country  this  collection  of 
portraits  of  the  illustrious  dead.  To  use  the  appropriate  phraseology  of 
the  committee’s  report — “  An  historical  album  both  of  the  living  and  the 
dead  would  be  a  constant  source  of  national  gratification,  and  its  locality 
the  very  shrine  of  patriotism.”  But.  the  services  of  Mr.  Brady  are  far 
more  comprehensive  than  in  the  portrayal  of  representative  men ;  he  has 
in  the  very  din  of  battle,  amid  the  carnage  and  the  smoke,  snatched  the 
fading  scenes  of  death  and  preserved  them  in  perpetual  vividness.  The 
prominent  incidents  of  the  battle-field  with  its  shifting  scenery,  its  pomp 
and  misery — now  partially  screened  by  the  curtain  of  smoke,  now  re¬ 
vealed  in  all  its  naked  horrors— -are  preserved  as  perennial  pictures, 
painted  by  the  same  sun  which  gave  reality  to  the  original  scene. 

F.  L.  Langenkeim  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  photographers  in 
the  country.  He  is  the  recipient  of  several  gold  medals  from  European 
potentates.  In  1848  he  introduced  in  the  United  States  the  Talbotype 
made  on  paper  prepared  with  the  iodide  of  silver.  In  1850  Mr.  Lan- 
genheim  introduced  the  stereoscope  into  this  country,  and  he  likewise 
organised  the  American  Stereoscopic  Company.  He  is  recognised  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  of  artists.  He  applied  the  camera  to  the 
production  of  lantern  slides  with  great  effect.  He  also  excels  in 
micro-photography.  He  has  selected  Philadelphia  for  the  field  of  his 
labours. 

Abraham  Bogardus  is  the  popular  President  of  the  National 
Photographic  Association  of  the  United  States.  He  has  held  this 
honourable  position  for  four  terms,  and,  in  fact  has  been  the  first  and 
only  presiding  officer  of  the  Association,  his  election  and  re-election  not 
having  been  opposed  by  a  dissenting  voice.  His  courteous  and  dignified 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  invariably  draws  forth 
graceful  acknowledgments  from  the  members  in  the  form  of  a  vote  of 
thanks.  The  formation  of  this  society  is  mainly  owing  to  the  earnest  en¬ 
deavours  of  Mr.  Bogardus.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  form  a 
union  of  the  magic  art,  welded  by  mutual  interest  and  amity.  Annual 
conventions  are  held  in  some  chief  city  of  the  union  for  the  discussing 
of  photographic  matters,  and  on  these  occasions  a  commendable  rivalry 
is  exhibited  by  each  member  in  generously  donating  to  the  common  fund 
what  information  he  may  have  acquired  beneficial  to  the  art.  By  this 
means  photography  in  the  United  States  has  become  rapidly  progressive. 
The  career  of  Mr.  Bogardus  has  been  a  successful  one  in  a  pecuniary 
aspect  and  otherwise.  In  1846  he  began  his  business  life  on  the  corner  of 
Barclay  and  Greenwich  streets  in  this  city  with  a  capital  of  fifty  dollars. 
He  is  an  example  of  the  successful  photographer,  having  acquired  a 
competency  as  the  fruit  of  his  business,  and  is  now  about  to  retire  from 
the  field  of  action,  although  not  from  a  participation  of  the  family  joys 
and  sorrows.  He  will  still  continue  his  public  relations  with  pho¬ 
tography.  When,  he  commenced  business  he  employed  one  assistant  at 
a  weekly  salary  of  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Now  his  pay  roll  often  foots 
up  $500  for  a  week.  Mr.  Bogardus  has  always  stood  ready,  purse  in 
hand,  to  aid  the  advancement  of  the  art,  or  in  the  protection  of  its  in¬ 
terests.  Animated  by  this  spirit,  he  has  on  several  occasions  donated 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  photography.  We  regret  that 
want  of  space  restricts  us  to  such  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Bogardus,  but  he 
already  enjoys  a  wide  reputation,  and  has  been  sketched  repeatedly. 

(  To  he  continued ,) 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Morphia  Process.— Means  to  make  Old  Morphia  Plates 
Sensitive  Again. —Action  of  the  Sensitisers  in  the  Dry  Plate 
Processes. — Effects  of  Alkaline  and  Acid  Development. 

1  have  worked  a  good  deal  with  the  morphia  process  lately,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  The  keeping  qualities  of 
the  plates  are  certainly  very  limited,  for  we  find  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  sensitiveness  already  after  four  days.  I  have  prepared  plates 
with  pure  morphia,  also  with  acetate  of  morphia,  and  have  had  always 
the  same  result,  only  that  the  acetate  of  morphia  works  softer,  and 
when  applied  in  solution  of  the  strength  of  1  :  20,  and  left  to  dry,  it 
seems  a  little  more  sensitive  than  pure  morphia  ;  the  cause  of  the  de¬ 
crease  in  sensitiveness  is  certainly  due  to  the  trace  of  soluble  salts  of 
silver  which  remains  after  washing.  Morphia  solutions  decompose 


slowly  with  salts  of  silver,  and  silver  is  precipitated.  I  tried  recently  to 
resensitise  eight-days’-old  morphia  plates  which  were  already  insensitive, 
by  pouring  morphia  solution  over  them.  The  experiment  succeeded 
perfectly.  I  poured  a  solution  of  acetate  of  morphia  over  the  dry  plate 
until  it  became  transparent,  dried  it,  and  exposed  as  usual,  when  I 
found  that  the  plate  was  as  sensitive  as  ever  and  gave  a  beautiful  picture, 
only  that  such  restored  plates  work  a  little  harder  than  fresh  ones. 

The  process  has  gained  materially  by  being  able  to  restore  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  old  plates  ;  it  enables  us  to  prepare  a  couple  of  dozen  plates 
beforehand  without  running  the  risk  that  a  part  will  be  spoiled  by  age 
and  will  have  to  be  thrown  away.  We  will  always  be  able  to  restore 
at  night,  with  the  aid  of  some  morphia  solution,  the  sensitiveness  to  our 
plates, 

I  have  to  remark  that  in  drying  the  plates  some  precautions  are  neces¬ 
sary;  they  should  not  be  placed  with  the  collodion  film  facing  the  wall, 
as  this  would  cause  unequal  drying  and  streaks. 

The  above-mentioned  fact,  that  insensitive  morphia  plates  may  be 
resensitised  by  a  fresh  application  of  morphia  solution,  furnishes  at  the 
same  time  the  most  evident  proof  that  morphia  acts  as  a  sensitiser,  and 
this  upsets  completely  a  hypothesis  put  forth  by  Dr.  Schultz-Sellack,  in 
your  World  of  1871.  In  the  article  in  question,  Dr.  Schultz-Sellack 
states  that  with  dry  plates  the  sensitisers  have  no  sensitising  action, 
and  asserts  that  “the  sensitisers  have  the  object  to  make  the  plate  keep 
its  properties  while  dry  ;  their  effect  is  essentially  a  physical  one  ;  they 
keep  the  surface  of  the  film  clean.”  I  wish  to  remark  that  a  collodion 
surface  will  remain  clean  also  without  such  a  covering.  I  have  washed 
plates  and  kept  them  for  a  week  without  coating  them  ;  I  have  exposed 
them  afterwards  and  received  good  pictures  on  developing  them.  In 
order  to  fix  this  matter  positively  I  have  made  further  experiments  with 
sensitisers  and  dry  plates,  as  I  consider  this  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

I  tried  gallic  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  and  tannin,  and  their  behaviour  was 
very  similar  to  morphia.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  those  substances 
on  washed  and  dried  plates  of  iodo-bromide  of  silver  in  such  a  manner 
that  only  one  part  of  the  plate  is  covered  by  it,  and  when  the  plate  is 
dry  to  expose  it.  We  will  see  at  once  that  the  coated  part  is  more 
sensitive  than  the  other. 

But  I  believe  that  I  have  found  the  reason  why  Dr.  Schultz-Sellack 
stated  that  substances  like  tannin  exercised  no  sensitising  influence  on 
the  plates.  I  believe  that  he  investigated  the  plates  while  wet  instead 
of  dry.  I  placed  upon  a  dry  plate  pyrogallic  acid  solution  (strength 
1  :  20),  but  the  sensitiveness  was  not  increased ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
diminished.  At  first  this  startled  me,  but  when  I  remembered  that  the 
plate  by  coating  it  with  pyrogallic  acid  had  become  much  more  trans¬ 
parent,  and  permitted,  in  consequence,  a  great  many  of  the  chemical 
rays  to  pass  through,  I  explained  the  lessened  sensitiveness  by  this  fact. 

I  next  took  a  plate  one  half  of  which  had  been  covered  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid  solution,  and  let  it  become  dry ;  it  lost  its  transparency  and 
the  result  was  entirely  different.  The  part  treated  with  pyrogallic  acid 
proved  now  much  more  sensitive  than  the  other.  We  learn  from  this 
that  pyrogallic  acid  while  moist  does  not  act  as  a  sensitiser,  but  the 
reverse  takes  place  when  it  becomes  dry ;  the  same  takes  place  with 
tannin.  In  future  we  will  have  to  discriminate  between  dry  and  wet 
sensitisers. 

I  have  endeavoured  also  to  fix  the  practical  value  of  the  different 
sensitisers.  At  first  I  believed  that  this  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  from  the  ability  of  the  different  bodies  to  bind  iodine  chemically. 
The  experiments  convinced  me,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Pyrogallic  acid  absorbs  iodine  very  energetically— more  so  than  morphia ; 
still  morphia  is  the  better  sensitiser  of  the  two.  On  the  other  hand, 
acetate  of  morphia  is  more  sensitive  than  morphia,  although  the  latter 
absorbs  iodine  more  powerfully.  Tannin  and  morphia  are  about  equal 
in  absorbing  power,  and  the  succession  as  regards  sensitising  power  is — 

1.  Acetate  of  morphia. 

2.  Morphia  and  tannin. 

3.  Pyrogallic  acid. 

It  is  further  very  curious  that  the  concentration  of  the  preservative 
liquid  seems  to  have  very  little  influence.  A  pyrogallic  acid  solution  of 
1  :  40  does  not  act  with  much  more  vigour  than  one  of  1  :  240  (of  course 
not  wet,  but  dry,  and  with  acid  development). 

All  this  proves  that  in  estimating  the  sensitising  effect  we  have  to 
consider  the  ability  to  bind  iodine  chemically,  and  also  the  property  to 
absorb  the  chemical  rays.  Wet  pyrogallic  acid  solution  does  not  act  as 
a  sensitiser  (although  it  fixes  iodine),  because  the  film  becomes  trans¬ 
parent.  Dry  pyrogallic  acid  acts  as  a  sensitiser,  because  it  is  opaque 
enough  to  retain  or  absorb  the  chemical  rays.  Wet  solutions  of  silver 
sensitise  much  more  strongly,  as,  according  to  Ommeganck’s  experiments, 
they  retain  a  greater  proportion  of  the  chemical  rays  than  a  dry  plate. 
We  might  advance  the  opinion  that  the  opacity  to  chemical  rays  is  the 
only  cause  of  the  sensitising  action,  and  that  the  property  of  fixing 
iodine  amounts  to  nothing. 

To  test  this  question  I  took  two  bodies  which  do  absorb  the  chemical 
rays,  but  do  not  fix  iodine,  namely,  nitrate  of  uranium  and  bichromate 
of  potassium.  I  coated  with  these  the  one  half  of  dry  plates  of  iodide 
of  silver,  and  exposed  them  to  light  in  the  camera.  The  result  proved 
that  neither  acted  as  a  sensitiser,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  established 
that  the  property  to  bind  iodine  chemically  is  the  necessary  qualification 
*  of  a  sensitiser. 
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It  is  peculiar  that  with  bromine  plates  with  alkaline  developer  the 
action  of  dry  sensitisers  is  not  nearly  so  effective  as  with  iodine  or 
iodo-bromine  plates  with  acid  development.  This  point  leads  me  again 
to  the  manner  of  development,  and  in  this  respect  my  experience  is 
rather  curious,  and  will  explain  many  things  which  heretofore  have 
remained  shrouded  in  obscurity. 

Any  one  who  has  tried  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  interesting  chloro-bromine 
process  will  have  felt  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  the 
same,  and  this  is  the  more  strange  as  principally  bromine  is  employed, 
which  by  itself  is  but  little  sensitive  in  the  wet  process.  Dr.  Schultz- 
Sellack  has  tried  to  explain  this  circumstance  in  his  article  in  your  ex¬ 
cellent  Mosaics  for  1872,  Why  Bromine  is  Employed  in  the  Neyative 
Process.  He  states  : — “  With  purely  bromised  collodion  a  greater  soft¬ 
ness  is  attained,  but  its  sensitiveness  is  so  much  inferior,  and  it  requires 
so  much  longer  exposure,  that  it  is  not  used.  However,  Mr.  Lea  employs 
it  in  his  dry  process  with  excellent  success,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
dry  plates  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  usual  dry  plates  with  iodide  of 
silver.  While  the  sensitiveness  of  the  iodide  of  silver  in  the  dry  plate  is 
three  or  four  times  less  than  the  sensitiveness  of  the  wet  plate,  the  bromide 
of  silver  has,  as  it  seems,  the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness  in  the  dry  plate 
as  in  the  wet  one.” 

Dr.  Schultz-Sellac  ascribes,  therefore,  to  the  dry  state  the  change  in 
the  relative  sensitiveness  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  ;  but  I  have 
stated  already,  in  my  last  letter,  that  not  the  dry  state  but  the  mode  of 
development  is  the  cause  of  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of 
silver,  for  with  the  alkaline  development  bromide  of  silver  is  also  more 
sensitive  when  exposed  in  the  wet  state.  I  have  continued  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  I  then  described  ill  order  to  ascertain  definitely  the 
influence  of  acid  and  alkaline  development,  and  I  took  for  this  purpose 
real  dry  plates,  i.e. ,  washed  and  dried  iodide  of  silver  plates,  iodo- 
bromide  and  bromide  of  silver  plates,  partly  with,  partly  without,  coat¬ 
ings.  The  same  results  followed  with  alkaline  development  which  I 
had  observed  previously  on  wet  washed  plates.  With  alkaline  develop¬ 
ment  bromide  of  silver  was  the  most  sensitive,  next  to  it  ranks  iodo- 
bromide  of  silver,  and,  finally,  iodide  of  silver;  the  latter  was  very 
feeble.  Iodide  of  silver  exercises  no  influence  in  the  dry  plate  process 
with  alkaline  development.  With  acid  development,  however,  iodo- 
bromide  of  silver  was  the  most  sensitive,  next  comes  iodide  of  silver, 
and,  finally,  bromide  of  silver.  (The  developer  was  pyrogallic  acid  with 
citrate  of  silver.)  It  is  peculiar  that  perfectly  neutral  pyrogallic  acid, 
without  a  salt  of  silver,  developes  an  exposed  plate,  but  the  picture  is 
very  thin  ;  but  if  the  pyrogallic  acid  contain  but  a  trace  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  I  take  five  drops  to  100  c.c.  It  will  not  develope  by  itself,  but 
requires  the  addition  of  alkali  or  silver. 

It  remains  for  the  present  an  open  question  if  iodo-bromide  of  silver 
with  acid  development  act  better,  or  if  bromide  of  silver  with  alkaline 
development  be  preferable.  For  the  present  I  am  still  inclined  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  iodo-bromide  plate  with  acid  development,  in  spite 
of  the  brilliant  results  which  Wortley  obtained  with  Lea’s  process  ;  but 
I  hope  that  in  a  few  weeks  I  will  be  able  to  report  finally. 

— Phot.  World.  H.  Vogel,  Ph.D. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  16th  .. 

Bristol  and  Clifton  Photo.  So. 

New  Museum,  Park  Street. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Tiie  tenth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew- 
square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  2nd  instant, — Mr.  R.  J.  Muir, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and  Messrs. 
John  M.  Turnbull,  Richard  Thriepland,  James  Allan,  James  Crighton, 
and  W.  B.  Mitchell  were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  then  read  a  paper  on  “  Aliquis ”  and  Fine  Art :  Con¬ 
cluding  Paper.  [See  page  482.] 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  personalities, 
the  paper  just  read  was  decidedly  the  best  that  Mr.  Neilson  had  yet 
read  before  the  Society.  There  was  in  it  an  amount  of  clear,  plain, 
concise  statement  that  in  former  papers  was  somewhat  clouded  by  the 
superabundance  of  the  metaphysical.  He  might  say,  without  exaggera¬ 
tion,  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  art  papers  that  had  been  read  before 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Macbeth,  A.R.S.  A.,  coincided  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Davies 
regarding  the  excellence  of  all  that  had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Neilson 
in  this  and  former  papers  on  the  subject  of  fine  art  and  its  bearing  on 
photography.  He  (Mr.  Macbeth)  had,  however,  one  or  two  remarks  to 
make,  as  he  was  absent  from  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  Society.  He 
referred  specially  to  what  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Neilson  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  ideal  over  the  real.  No  doubt,  the  more  lofty  the  aim  of 
art  was  it  was  entitled  to  the  greater  reverence.  But  for  fear  some  photo¬ 
graphers  might  be  discouraged  by  any  apparent  ignoring  of  the  too 


realistic  character  of  their  pi-oductions,  he  desired  to  guard  against  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  was  only  the  ideal  that  art  was  to  manifest.  Both  (the  real 
and  the  ideal)  were  best ;  and  although  fine  art  was  not  supposed  or  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  source  for  teaching  science,  yet  from  its  very  surface  it  mas 
expected  to  give  pleasure  and  delight.  He  also  wished  to  guard  against 
supposing  that  the  ideal  was  first  to  be  aimed  at.  No  painter  could 
ever  be  truly  great  in  his  art  who  did  not  first  study  closely  what  was 
realistic.  How  to  represent  it,  to  give  everything  its  right  place  and 
yet  not  lose  the  appearance  of  substance,  was  the  work  only  of  very 
close  observation  and  labour.  They  knew  very  well  that  every  man  of 
real  eminence  had  been  more  or  less  in  his  early  life  a  close  student  of 
facts.  Such  was  Turner,  John  Philip,  Millais,  and  others.  There 
could  be  no  greater  danger  to  which  young  painters  were  exposed  than 
that  of  imitating  an  advanced  method  or  manner,  common  only  to  age 
and  great  experience.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  make  sketches  in 
any  kind  of  a  way,  and,  by  way  of  excusing  any  apparent  deficiency, 
to  take  refuge  in  the  notion  that  because  loose  and  indefinite  therefore 
it  was  more  suggestive.  A  sketch  yielding  much  thought  could  only 
be  the  work  of  a  matured  mind.  They  had  too  many  superficial  works, 
and  the  great  want  of  the  present  day  in  works  of  fine  art  as  well  as  in 
those  of  literature  was  profound  thought.  On  going  to  nature,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  they  knew  that  there  was  no  lack  of  material  for 
thought.  What  was  wanted  was  a  mind  that  could  think,  gather,  and 
rear  from  something  there  a  work  of  art.  He  who  could  produce  or 
suggest  most  from  little  must  certainly  be  the  greatest  artist.  Mere 
material  did  not  constitute  art ;  and,  therefore,  a  mere  transcript — how¬ 
ever  full  a  perfect  lens  might  render  a  photographic  impression— if 
wanting  in  expression  and  feeling,  or  should  there  be  too  much  apparent 
arrangement,  which  is  just  as  bad  as  none  at  all,  came  far  short  of  what 
a  fine-art  production  should  be.  Again  :  they  should  be  select  in  their 
sources  for  working  on  the  imagination.  They  had  seen  curious  things 
— such  as  broken  plaster,  frost  on  the  window  pane,  and  a  thousand 
other  casualties — that  suggested  and  brought  out  many  fancies.  But 
high  art  always  had  for  its  foundation,  more  or  less,  facts  in  existence; 
on  that  alone  imagination  founded  its  authority,  and  what  did  not  con  - 
sist  with  those  could  not  be  true.  Such  were  the  views  that  had 
guided  him  (Mr.  Macbeth)  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  department  (por¬ 
traiture).  Conventional  liberties  were  much  to  be  deprecated.  A 
simple  faith  in  what  was  presented  to  him  when  an  object  was  under 
good  expression,  and  adhering  closely  to  it  in  character  and  effect,  he 
found  to  be  the  secret  of  never  repeating  himself.  The  chief  difficulty 
lay,  however,  in  knowing  when  the  subject  was  at  its  best.  This,  to 
some  extent,  might  be  taught,  but  was  mainly  dependent  upon  the  mind 
of  the  artist.  Therein  must  the  photographer  mainly  seek  to  test  him¬ 
self  ;  for,  unless  he  be  thoroughly  artist  born,  no  one  else  could  make 
him  so.  He  (Mr.  Macbeth)  felt  constrained  at  the  close  of  the  papers 
to  make  these  few  remarks.  So  far  from  depreciating  photography  on 
account  of  its  being  too  realistic,  he  must  be  generous  and  acknowledge 
that  that  very  quality  had  proved  to  him  one  of  the  most  instructive 
sources  of  his  education— calling  attention  to  facts  of  which,  without 
it,  he  might  have  remained  for  ever  ignorant.  When  objects  of  nature 
were  intelligently  treated  he  was  satisfied  that  photography  would 
prove  a  useful  auxiliai-y  to  art ;  but  he  would  raise  its  platform  higher, 
and  say  that  he  regarded  photography  as  a  medium  through  which  the 
most  cultivated  minds  in  art  could  produce  works  in  fine  art  leaving 
most  lasting  impressions.  He  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
photograph,  the  portrait  of  an  old  gentleman,  and  for  calm  feeling, 
produced  by  the  fine  treatment  of  the  lines  throughout,  he  questioned 
whether  Raphael  or  Titian  or  any  other  master  ever  had  produced  a 
better. 

Mr.  Neilson  said  that  the  paper  had  done  one  good  thing  at  least — 
it  had  elicited  from  Mr.  Macbeth,  an  artist  of  whom  any  city  might  be 
proud,  a  statement  that  he  had  seen  done  by  photography  a  work  that 
could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  any  of  the  old  masters. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  a  paper  On  some  Improvements  in  Photographic 
Apjyaratus.  [See  page  484.] 

Mr.  Neilson  said  the  camera-stand  was  above  all  praise,  and  the 
arrangement  for  swinging  the  back  of  the  camera  was  both  perfect  and 
simple. 

Mr.  Lothian  was  glad  to  see  that  the  square  bellows  was  superseding 
the  conical  form.  The  latter  was  all  very  well  when  long-focus  lenses 
were  used  ;  but  with  lenses  of  short  focus  it  was  quite  unsuitable. 

Dr.  John  Nicol  said  that  the  piece  of  apparatus  that  pleased  him 
most  was  the  small  camera  7J  x  4^.  He  had  had  some  experience 
with  most  forms  of  camera  that  had  been  designed,  and  while  some  of 
the  folding  ones  were  both  pretty  and  good,  still  there  was  not  much 
saving  of  bulk.  The  slides  had  to  be  carried,  and,  as  they  could  not  be 
folded  up,  they  generally  made  a  parcel  as  large  as  the  camera.  The 
one  before  them — simply  a  mahogany  box,  with  a  handle  on  the  top  of 
it — served  as  camera  and  slide  carrier,  one  package  measuring  8  +  8  +  6, 
including  everything  necessary  for  a  dozen  pictures,  except  the  tripod. 
The  fixed  focus,  and  the  shutter  falling  down  instead  of  requiring  to  be 
pulled  up,  were  also  great  improvements. 

The  tenth  distribution  of  photographs  then  took  place.  This  time 
the  pictures  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle,  and  consisted 
of  specimens  of  their  well-known  studies  in  their  best  style. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting  wa3  adjourned. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Works.— Visit  to  Mr. 

Forrest’s  Glass  Manufactory. 

Since  tbe  date  of  my  last  letter  I  have  passed  a  very  pleasant  day  with  Mr« 
Peter  Mawdsley  at  the  Liverpool  dry-plate  works,  and  also  some  pleasant 
hours  with  Mr.  Forrest,  Mr.  Keith,  and  Mr.  Greenwood — gentlemen 
whose  names  are  well  known  to  fame  in  our  photographic  community. 
During  these  agreeable  visits  many  new  ideas  have  been  picked  up  which 
shall  now  be  developed,  if  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  day  which  was  spent  with  Mr.  Mawdsley, 
and  he  exposed  and  developed  in  my  presence  three  of  his  new  rapid  dry 
plates.  The  results  were  in  every  case  perfectly  successful,  and  the 
negatives  remarkably  fine,  all  the  details  coming  out  well,  the  lights 
quite  clear,  the  blacks  of  a  good  non-actinic  greenish  colour,  like  that  of 
albumen  negatives,  and  the  density  sufficient  without  having  recourse 
to  intensification  with  silver.  They  resembled  very  much  in  appear¬ 
ance  Mr.  Gordon’s  negatives  by  hi’s  new  process,  but  with  this  exception, 
which  truth  compels  me  to  state,  that  they  were  not  so  entirely  free 
from  white  specks  as  the  latter  gentleman’s  negatives  are.  No  doubt 
some  simple  remedy  for  this  may  be  found,  and  then  the  Liverpool 
dry  plates  will  be  little  short  of  perfection.  I  am  bound,  however,  to 
say  that  the  specks  to  which  I  allude  show  a  vast  deal  more  in  the 
negative  than  they  do  in  the  prints,  and  they  probably  proceed  either  from 
minute  particles  of  dust  or  undissolved  matter  in  the  emulsion.  The  nega¬ 
tives  are  so  very  fine  in  all  other  respects  that  I  should  make  very  light 
of  these  pinholes  in  my  own  ordinary  practice,  and  they  really  constitute 
the  only  defect  of  the  process  by  which  the  plates  are  prepared. 

I  observed  that  a  great  deal  of  latitude  was  allowable  in  the  exposure, 
for  plates  exposed  thirty  and  sixty  seconds  did  not  differ  much  in 
appearance,  the  same  developer  and  treatment  having  been  employed  in 
both  cases.  A  plate  exposed  fifteen  seconds  did,  however,  show  signs  of 
under-exposure,  not  merely  in  the  details  of  the  greens,  but  also  in  the 
inferior  density  of  the  sky.  We  used  a  binocular  stereoscopic  camera, 
having  single  view  lenses  about  five  inches  in  focus,  and  stops  one-four¬ 
teenth  of  their  focal  length.  The  test  object  was  a  most  difficult  one, 
including  a  house  in  full  sunshine,  and  foreground  trees  in  deep  shadow. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  I  should  have  given  fifteen  seconds  to  one  of 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  rapid  plates,  or  one  of  my  own  bromo-albumen 
plates.  On  describing  the  experiment  to  Colonel  Wortley  the  other 
evening,  he  said  that  ten  seconds  would  have  sufficed  for  one  of  his 
own  rapid  plates.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Mawdsley’s  rapid  plates  are 
evidently  not  far  behind  good  wet  collodion  in  rapidity. 

The  development  is  the  simplest  matter  in  the  world,  and  the  veriest 
tyro  ought  to  succeed  with  it  at  once,  since  it  involves  no  nice  propor¬ 
tions  of  bromide  and  ammonia,  but  is  effected  by  a  solution  of  definite 
composition,  poured  over  the  plate  and  left  on  until  it  has  done  its 
work.  The  great  thing  to  avoid  is  under-exposure.  Over-exposure  may 
be  dodged  in  a  way  to  be  described  presently,  but  for  under-exposure 
there  is  no  known  remedy.  You  may  force  out  details  by  means  of 
ammonia,  but  this  produces  a  veil  which  injures  the  negative. 

You  begin  the  development  by  pouring  over  the  plate  a  solution  of 
alcohol  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water.  This  is  run  off  into  the  bottle, 
and  may  be  used  many  times  in  succession.  The  plate  is  now  washed 
with  water  until  the  greasy  lines  disappear,  and  the  developer  is  then 
poured  over  it,  having  been  mixed  before  the  alcohol  was  applied.  This 
brings  out  the  image  complete,  and  without  any  intensification  being 
required,  in  about  two  minutes.  We  timed  it  in  one  of  our  experiments 
and  found  it  to  be  one  minute  and  three-quarters,  which  was  about  as 
quick  as  for  a  wet  collodion  plate.  The  developer  is  made  thus  - 


Make  two  solutions — 

1.  Pyrogallic  acid  . . 3  grains. 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 

2.  Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  potassium .  3  grains. 

Ammonia  s.  g.  880  .  20  minims. 


The  No.  2  solution  is  permanent,  but  No.  1  must  be  mixed  as  required. 
The  developer  consists  of  one  ounce  of  No.  1  and  one  drachm  of  No.  2, 
or  thereabouts.  In  cases  of  great  over-exposure  more  bromide  of  potas¬ 
sium  must  be  added  to  the  developer,  but  a  good  deal  of  latitude  is 
allowable  in  the  exposure. 

The  sensitive  plates  are  said  to  keep  extremely  well  both  before  and 
after  their  exposure.  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Mawdsley  that  all  the 


soluble  bromide  in  his  emulsion  was  converted,  so  that  no  trace  of  that 
agent,  so  destructive  to  the  latent  image,  remained  to  cause  its  gradual 
effacement. 

There  is  sometimes  a  slight  tendency  to  blisters  in  the  film  during 
development,  but  these  go  down  and  quite  disappear  on  drying,  leaving 
no  bad  result.  From  the  yellow  colour  of  the  negative  I  should  not  be 
afraid  to  hazard  the  guess  that  gelatine,  either  neutral  or  alkaline,  is 
used  for  the  preservative,  as  recommended  by  me  three  years  ago  in  my 
pamphlet  on  the  quick  bromide  process.  In  a  letter  just  received  from 
Major  Russell  he  says  : — 

“  I  tried 2alkaline  albumen  before  I  saw  your  notice  of  it.  In  my  hands  it 
was  inferior  to  alkaline  gelatine,  which  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  thing 
which  I  have  tried.” 

This  admission  has,  of  course,  pleased  me  very  much,  because  I  was 
the  first  to  suggest  its  use  as  a  means  of  getting  extraordinary  rapidity 
in  the  wet  and  dry  bromide  processes. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  told  me  that  he  had  tried  nitrate  of  urnanium  in  his 
emulsion,  and  that  it  certainly  had  the  effect  of  making  it  keep  better 
when  there  was  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess.  He  does  not,  however, 
make  use  of  it,  because  his  emulsion  is  never  required  to  be  kept  longer 
than  a  few  hours,  and  is  often  used  within  an  hour  of  its  preparation. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  it  in  solution,  and  not  in  powder,  in  a 
very  ingenious  way,  which  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  describe.  The  emul¬ 
sion  is  not  filtered,  but  simply  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  upper  part  is 
poured  off.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  told  me  once  an  amusing  story  of 
an  amateur  who  had  procured  some  of  his  sensitive  emulsion,  and 
filtered  it  many  times  through  linen  rags,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  would 
never  become  clear ! 

On  the  whole  the  new  rapid  Liverpool  dry  plates  greatly  surpassed 
my  expectations  of  them,  not  only  in  the  simplicity  and  rapidity  of 
their  development,  but  in  the  fine  quality  of  the  result ;  the  negatives, 
although  apparently  thin,  yielding  vigorous  prints  without  any  dodges, 
and  with  clean  skies  upon  which  natural  clouds  might  afterwards  be 
printed.  This  is  a  great  merit  of  the  process,  for  unless  the  sky  of  a 
landscape  negative  be  sufficiently  dense  to  stop  the  light  whilst  the  rest 
is  being  printed,  an  uneven,  dirty  tone  is  obtained,  to  obviate  which 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  paint  brush.  But  it  often  happens  that  to 
paint  a  sky  round  the  outline  of  a  view  is  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible. 
The  thin  sky  of  landscape  negatives  is  often  found  to  be  a  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  common  wet  process.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  this 
the  other  day  whilst  looking  over  a  most  magnificient  series  of  views  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  by  Mr.  Stuart.  All  that  was  comprised  in  the 
view  was  absolute  perfection ;  but  in  many  cases  the  skies  were  too  thin 
to  print  clean,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
paint  up  to  the  outline  of  highly-decorated  roofs  and  buildings,  to  say 
nothing  of  foliage.  The  dry  processes  seem  to  be  more  free  from  this 
defect,  particularly  those  in  which  bromide  of  silver  alone  is  used  and 
no  iodide  to  give  solarisation. 

I  observed  that  since  bringing  out  his  rapid  dry  plates  Mr.  Mawdsley 
has  added  another  yellow  screen  to  the  window  of  his  dark  room.  The 
necessity  for  this  has  been  repeatedly  enforced  in  my  letters,  and  was 
first  pointed  out  in  my  pamphlet,  but  treated  by  some  readers  at  the 
time  as  a  joke,  or,  if  not,  as  a  wonderful  difficulty  and  objection. 

One  learns  a  great  many  useful  dodges  in  one’s  travels  amongst  his 
brethren.  Here  is  one.  Mr.  Mawdsley  keeps  all  his  negatives,  each  in 
a  paper  bag — a  capital  plan. 

At  Mr.  Forrest’s  manufactory  I  saw  the  interesting  process  of  polish¬ 
ing  his  new  substitute  for  plate-glass,  worked  by  steam.  The  demand 
is  so  great  that  he  'can  hardly  execute  the  orders  sent  in.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  plates  is  that  the  sui’face  is  a  natural  one,  and  not  a 
polished  artificial  surface  produced  by  grinding.  He  was  kind  enough 
to  make  for  me  a  stereoscopic  plate  out  of  ruby  glass,  one  half  of  the 
plate  being  clear,  in  order  to  test  in  the  most  thorough  manner  the 
theory  of  blurring.  He  took  me  also  to  St.  Helens,  a  few  miles  from 
Liverpool,  to  show  me  the  celebrated  plate-glass  works  at  that  place. 
There  are  only  eight  of  these  manufactories  in  the  world,  viz. ,  three  in 
France  and  five  in  England,  and  it  requires  a  capital  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  to  start  one  of  these  companies.  I  was  shown  plates  fifteen  feet 
by  ten  feet,  and  nearly  half-an-inch  thick — the  largest  plates  ever  made. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Keith,  who  in  former  years  was  a  distinguished  champion  of  the  positive 
collodion  process.  He  was  looking  very  well  and  was  very  busy,  in  a 
handsome  studio  and  exhibition  room  in  one  of  the  leading  thorough¬ 
fares.  Truly,  Liverpool  is  entitled  to  much  prestige  in  connection  with 
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our  art.  It  can  point  to  the  best  positive  men,  to  the  first  collodio- 
bromide  workers,  and  to  having  started  the  first  photographic  journal 
—our  dear  British.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

London,  October  7,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

NOTE  ON  DISTORTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  lately  in  removing  from 
one  house  to  another  that  I  have  been  unable  to  reply  to  Mr.  Sutton’s 
observations  as  regards  inclining  the  object-glass.  Fearing,  however, 
that  from  my  silence  I  may  either  be  thought  a  greater  blockhead  than 
I  really  am,  or  that  I  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Sutton’s 
statements,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  do  know  the  difference  between  “  dis¬ 
tortion  ”  and  “indistinctness,”  and  that  my  experiments  have  not  been 
made  with  ‘ ‘  a  lens  of  large  diameter  in  proportion  to  its  focal  length, 
and  without  a  stop,”  but  with  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1  triplet  with  a  stop. 
Mr.  Sutton  could  have  no  ground  whatever  for  his  assertion. 

When  I  can  find  time  I  will  try  some  more  experiments,  and  com¬ 
municate  the  results. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Baynham  Jones. 

Cheltenham,  October  7,  1872. 

— * — 

VALUE  OF  TESTIMONY  CONCERNING  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  testimony  of  dry- plate  workers,  pro  and  con,  is  very 
amusing,  and  may  be,  to  the  makers  of  commercial  plates,  very  pleasant, 
or  the  reverse ;  but  the  only  way  to  test  the  matter  is  a  very  different 
one  from  this.  The  idea  every  man  has  of  his  own  work  is  generally 
flattering ;  amateurs  especially  are  immensely  prone  to  talk  of  their 
first-rate  negatives,  when  to  every  one  else  the  compliment  applies  only 
in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  I  have  seen  negatives  passed  around  at  full 
meetings  of  amateurs  and  discussed,  praised,  and  courteously  admitted 
to  first-class  certificates,  which  were  simply  atrocious  as  printing  nega¬ 
tives.  No  man’s  judgment  on  his  own  work  is  worth  writing  to  the 
journals.  I  heard  a  distinguished  amateur  say  one  day,  showing  me  a 
negative,  ‘[Nothing  could  be  more  lovely ;  ”  and  all  that  I  could  say  was, 
“Very  delicate,”  with  a  sub-comment  of  it  in  my  own  mind,  “I  would 
have  washed  it  off  at  fixing.”  We  want  to  know  what  a  man’s  standard 
of  art  is  before  we  know  what  his  “first-rate”  or  “good”  negative 
may  be. 

Let  a  package  of  each  variety  of  the  dry  plates  at  present  in  the 
market  be  made  up,  sealed,  and  left  with  some  safe  custodian  until  next 
spring,  then  exposed  according  to  the  judgment  of  its  champion,  and 
developed- by  him,  and  let  them  choose  umpires  to  decide  which  sample 
has  given  the  best  and  the  best  average  of  negatives  with  the  fewest 
failures.  Then  we  shall  know  whether  any  given  process  is  a  failure  or 
not ;  but  the  volunteer  testimony  of  friends  or  foes  of  any  particular 
process  will  teach  nothing  whatever. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

October  8,  1872.  Dry  Plates. 

— — 

CONCERNING  LENSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  often  read  that  “the  longer  the  focus  of  a  lens 
the  slower  is  its  action--that  is,  the  longer  the  exposure  required.”  Is 
this  absolutely  correct  ? 

For  instance  :  suppose  I  have  a  doublet  lens  whose  focus  is  13£  inches, 
aperture  2  inches — say  =  *  ;  another  is  3§  inches  aperture,  23|  inches 
focus — say,  again,  =  f ;  another  is  4J  inches  aperture  and  31  inches 
focus,  near  enough  also  =  /.  Now,  suppose  all  three  of  the  lenses  to 
be  pointed  simultaneously  at  the  same  object,  and  suppose  that  ten 
seconds  should  be  a  proper  exposure  for  the  13£  inches  focus,  would 
not  the  same  exposure  be  right  also  for  the  23}  and  the  31  inches  focus  ? 
But  if  not,  you  will  much  oblige  by  pointing  out  why  not. 

I  am  supposing  above  that  all  the  lenses  are  used  at  full  aperture  ; 
but  suppose  that,  instead,  we  put  in  a  small  stop,  say  =  /0,  in  each 
case,  then  would  not  the  three  lenses  take  just  the  same  exposure  as 
one  another  ? 

By  answering  this  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal  you  will 
much  oblige — Yours,  & c.,  Long  Focus. 

Wolverhampton,  October  8,  1872. 

[The  lenses  enumerated  above  will  work  in  equal  times,  subject  to 
a  slight  increase  in  the  case  of  the  large  lenses,  on  account  of  their 
greater  thickness,  the  glass  being  presumed  to  stop  some  of  the 
light.  This  increased  exposure  is  a  theoretical  one,  for  in  practice 
we  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  difference  appreciable  in 
the  pictures  if  they  were  all  exposed  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
— Eds] 


To  Artists,  Amateurs,  and  Others. — Logicians  tell  us  that  two 
negatives  make  an  affirmative.  Will  somebody  say  how  many  negatives 
make  a  photographer  ? — Punch. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registrations. — In  our  next. 

N.  Gillespie. — The  arrangement  of  the  lighting  is  defective. 

J.  IIoldaway. — Should  our  correspondent  write  again  we  will  send  him  your 
letter. 

An  Old  Photo.— We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  source  of  supply  of  6ensitivo 
paper  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Mary  B - . — Silk,  in  our  estimation,  is  a  bad  agent  wherewith  to  clean 

plates.  A  piece  of  well-washed  calico  or  a  wash  leather  would  be  preferable. 

Bothered  Photo.— Lose  no  time  in  discarding  and  destroying  your  dipper, 
and  in  obtaining  one  made  either  of  glass,  porcelain,  or  silver.  Gutta-percha 
dippers,  stiffened  by  a  piece  of  iron  inside,  have  ruined  hundreds  of  silver 
baths. 

Non  Sap.— The  carte  portrait  is  defective  on  account  of  its  hardness;  the 
cabinet  is  a  little  better ;  but  the  landscape  is  very  bad.  You  evidently  con¬ 
sider  that  the  acme  of  perfection  in  a  negative  lies  in  the  intense  blackness 
of  the  lights. 

T.  J.  B. —  The  camera  of  M.  Bertsch  is  made  of  metal,  and  the  lens  is  fixed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  focussing,  tho  principle  regu¬ 
lating  this  being  that  with  lenses  of  short  focus  all  objects  of  a  moderate 
distance  are  alike  sharp  in  focus. 

Operator. — Never  mind  about  the  discolouration  of  the  pyrogallic  acid ;  it 
will  develope  quite  as  well  as  ever.  Indeed  many  photographers  prefer  de¬ 
veloping  transparencies  with  a  pyrogallic  acid  solution  which  has  become 
quite  brown  in  consequence  of  long  keeping. 

2,  Oxford  Parade,  Cheltenham. — Postal  card  received,  but  in  consequence 
of  no  signature  being  attached,  tho  Publisher  cannot  say  from  whom  the  card 
has  come.  On  receipt  of  the  name  of  the  subscriber  tho  alteration  in  the 
address  to  which  the  Journal  is  to  be  sent  will  be  made. 

Alpha  — To  cut  a  bottle  nicely  through  the  middle  tio  a  piece  of  porous  string 
around  it,  and  then  saturate  the  string  with  turpentine.  Now  set  fire  to  tho 
string,  and  when  the  flame  has  travelled  all  round  the  bottle  immerse  it  in 
cold  water,  and  it  will  break  in  two  at  the  place  where  tho  string  had  for¬ 
merly  been. 

G.  S.  Newton. — If  we  thought  that  you  were  serious  in  saying  that  you  can¬ 
not  get  your  sitters  focussed,  we  would  advise  you  to  adopt  tho  system 
credited  to  a  Philadelphia  artist,  who  stuck  a  piece  of  brilliantly-printed 
handbill  on  the  forehead  of  his  sitter  so  as  to  permit  him  to  obtain  tho  focus, 
removing  it  before  exposing  the  plate. 

Geo.  Hunter. —  Awash  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (in  solution)  will  probably 
clean  the  daguerreotype.  Do  not  use  it  too  strong,  but  rather  apply  it 
frequently,  and  immediately  wash  well  as  soon  as  the  stains  have  disappeared, 
completing  the  washing  with  distilled  water.  Dry  over  a  spirit  lamp,  if  you 
think  you  can  manage  it  with  sufficient  dexterity. 

S.  Osborne. — We  cannot  afford  you  any  clue  as  to  the  cause  of  your  gold 
solution  refusing  to  tone.  It  is  possible  that  the  gold  may  have  become 
exhausted.  Try  the  effect  of  either  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
gold  (which  will  have  the  effect  of  disturbing  the  inert  condition  of  the 
bath),  or  try  to  effect  the  same  purpose  by  adding  a  little  alkali  or  acid. 

Tyro. — The  green  colour  of  your  solution  is  owing  to  the  copper  which  is 
present,  as  an  alloy,  in  the  coin  of  the  realm.  Instead  of  dissolving  your 
half-crown  piece  in  nitric  acid,  you  would  have  fared  better  had  you  made  an 
investment  with  it  in  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  now  sold  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  it  can  be  produced  by  a  young  experimentalist.  If  your  object 
was  merely  the  acquirement  of  useful  practical  information  in  regard  to  tho 
dissolution  and  crystallising  of  metals  it  was  a  laudable  one. 

A  Cornish  Subrcriber. —  To  “brighten  up”  the  brass  work  of  your  lenses 
first  of  all  unscrew  them  from  the  mounts,  and  also  remove  every  part  that 
can  be  unscrewed,  such  as  the  pinion  and  its  cap.  Then  immerse  the  brass 
work  in  a  boiling  solution  of  washing  soda,  which,  after  a  very  short  time, 
will  remove  all  the  old  lacquer.  After  this  rinse  in  cold  water,  and  when  dry 
polish  with  a  mixture  of  rotten  stone  and  oil  applied  by  means  of  a  woollen 
rag.  If  this  can  be  done  in  a  turning  lathe  it  will  look  all  the  better  when 
finished.  Finish  by  relacquering. 

H.  W. — This  correspondent  writes “  I  enclose  two  cards  out  of  many  which 
represent  rather  peculiar  phenomena,  and  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would 
favour  me  with  your  opinion  regarding  them.  I  may  say  that  they  are 
mounted  with  starch,  which  substance  looks  very  much  like  the  culprit  in 
this  case,  the  mottled  lines  following  the  brush  marks.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
fault  can  be  in  the  washing,  as  the  prints  are  invariably  well  washed  after 
fixing,  then  immersed  in  a  syphon  washer,  and  left  to  wash  all  night  in 
running  water.  However,  you  will  most  likely  have  seen  the  fault  before, 
and  can  help  me  in  the  difficulty.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  have 
used  glue  for  mounting  (with,  so  far,  excellent  results;  as  recommended  by 

Mr.  Thomas  Forrest  in  your  Almanac.” - If  the  mount  be  quite  free  from 

hyposulphite  of  soda,  then  we  are  quite  of  our  correspondent’s  opinion  that 
the  starch  is  the  “  culprit.”  In  order  to  make  sure  of  this  latter  point  let 
him  mount  a  few  prints  with  gelatine,  and  compare  them  with  the  others. 
He  ought  also  to  test  his  mounts  for  hyposulphite. 

Received. — Ewing  &  Co.,  Toronto;  Major-General  Gough,  Bombay ;  J  R- 

Tanner,  Australia  ;  A.  W.  Steele  ;  Dr.  N - ;  R.  H.  Courtenay  ;  George  W- 

Perry;  J.W.  Gough;  George  Creber,  Stratford-on-Avon ;  and  “  Emigrant.’ 
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BACKGROUNDS,  AND  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THEIR  PRODUCTION. 
Judging  from  many  pictures  which  we  see  daily  it  is  evident  that  all 
photographers  are  not  yet  awake  to  the  great  importance  of  having 
proper  backgrounds  to  their  portraits.  The  value  of  a  back¬ 
ground  cannot  be  over-estimated,  because  the  whole  effect  of  a 
picture  depends  upon  it.  Examine  a  portrait  by  an  acknowledged 
great  master— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for  example— and  it  will  be 
seen  how  admirably  subordinate  the  background  is  to  the  figure, 
and,  whether  light  or  dark,  how  full  it  is  of  tone,  gradation,  light,  and 
shadow,  and  how  the  lines  of  the  figures  are  supported,  repeated, 
and  carried  out.  If  the  hand  of  a  man  be  placed  on  a  table,  it  is 
supported  and  contrasted  by  books,  or  an  inkstand  with  quills,  a 
taper,  &c.,  &c.,  which  in  turn  are  carried  out  in  the  background,  thus 
acquiring  a  degree  of  breadth  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  secured  were  the  hand  unsupported.  So  much  consequence 
did  the  great  master  named  attach  to  his  backgrounds  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  said  that,  although  ready  to  accept  assistance  in  the  draperies 
and  other  parts  of  his  picture,  he  always  arranged  and  finished  the 
background  himself.  The  works  of  other  great  artists  prove  how 
much  significance  they  attach  to  their  backgrounds,  thoroughly  re¬ 
cognising  the  fact  that  a  good  background  imparts  dignity  and  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  portrait.  Vandyke’s  friends— painters,  sculptors,  engra¬ 
vers,  &c. — have  almost  all  a  heroic  appearance,  solely  from  the 
subordination  of  the  background  in  size  and  importance. 

The  great  aim  of  a  background,  whether  photographic  or  other¬ 
wise,  should  be  to  bring  forward  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  the 
principal  part  of  the  figure  or  figures,  hiding  those  portions  which  are 
objectionable.  This  can  be  done  most  readily  by  gradation  of  tone. 
There  should  be  nothing  in  the  background  to  compete  in  depth  of 
tone  with  the  shadows  of  the  figure — nothing  so  light  as  to  rival  the 
lights  of  the  figure.  A  very  simple  design  may,  no  doubt,  at  times 
be  used  with  advantage,  but  it  would  be  found  safer  to  trust  to  a 
graduated  background,  which,  by  its  texture,  tone,  and  variety,  will 
give  an  atmospheric  effect  to  the  picture. 

If,  now,  we  consider  the  works  of  some  who  are  even  considered 
among  our  very  best  photographers,  the  background  will  be  found 
to  come  forward  instead  of  retiring — to  overwhelm,  overlap,  en- 
gulph  or  swallow  up  the  figure ;  and  this  in  consequence  of  want 
of  tone  and  variety  of  gradation  in  the  backgrounds.  We  have  a 
large  collection  of  carte  portraits  by  those  reputed  to  be  our  very 
best  artists,  and  on  looking  over  the  album  containing  them  we 
find  that  the  strong  language  just  made  use  of  is  in  many  instances 
much  more  than  justified. 

Backgrounds  have  been,  in  a  sense,  the  curse  of  photography, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  producing  them ;  and  photo¬ 
graphers  have  not  been  able  or,  possibly,  willing  to  pay  an  adequate 
price  for  a  background  produced  by  a  competent  artist.  They  have 
had,  perforce,  to  have  recourse  either  to  a  perfectly  plain,  homo¬ 
geneous  background  or  to  the  painted  abominations  which  we  still 
notice  week  after  week  in  specimens  sent  to  us,  and  see  gibbeted  in 
some  of  our  albums. 

Simple  backgrounds  merely  indicating  a  design  will  be  found 
sufficient  in  combination  with  tone  and  gradation.  The  great  object 


is  subordination.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  in  his  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  speaking  of  the  artistic  value  of  properly-graduated 
backgrounds,  says : — “  When  will  background  manufacturers  supply 
gradated  screens  ?  They  all  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
them.  This  I  know  to  be  an  error.  They  are  difficult  to  paint,  but 
I  know  from  actual  experience  that  the  thing  can  be  done.  If 
photographers  would  insist  upon  having  what  they  wanted  they 
would  get  it.  They  should  not  be  content  to  use  anything  with 
which  the  manufacturers  choose  to  supply  them.”  This  is  quite 
correct;  but  we  have  seen  a  letter  from  one  of  our  ablest  professional 
background  manufacturers,  in  which,  in  reply  to  a  requisition  to 
have  such  a  background  prepared,  he  says  that  “it  cannot  be  done.” 

In  our  issue  of  last  week  we  stated  our  intention  of  making  some 
remarks  upon  a  new  system  of  preparing  backgrounds  invented  by 
Mr.  Faulkner,  and  which  (judging  of  its  efficiency  from  the  specimens 
we  have  seen),  when  subjected  to  the  test  of  the  actual  experience  of 
the  studio  practice  of  such  a  well-known  professional  photographer, 
we  believe  will  supply  that  which  artistic  photographers  have  long 
sighed  for.  It  is  a  method  of  doing  that  which  professional  back¬ 
ground  painters  say  is  impossible ;  and  not  only  doing  it,  but  doing 
it  well  and  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

The  following  note  received  from  Mr.  Faulkner  relative  to  this 
subject  will  explain  the  high  position  in  connection  with  this  little- 
understood  department  of  art  which  he  has  attained 

“I  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  I  have  worked  out  a 
method  of  painting  photographic  backgrounds  by  which  the  most 
perfect  graduated  effects  can  be  produced.  During  the  whole  period  I 
have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  photography  it  has  been  my  aim 
to  produce  backgrounds  of  this  description.  I  do  not  like  now  to  think 
of  the  time  I  have  lost  in  this  manner,  or  of  the  numerous  failures  and 
disappointments  I  have  experienced ;  but  I  always  thought  there  was  a 
way  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  distemper  painting,  and,  after 
years  of  trial,  I  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  photographic  background 
which  possesses  the  following  advantages  : — 1.  Any  desired  effect  can 
be  produced  simply  and  inexpensively.  2.  The  graduated  effects  are 
absolutely  perfect.  3.  The  effects  are  completely  under  control,  and 
can  be  altered  at  pleasure.  4.  They  are  not  nearly  so  easily  injured  as 
the  ordinary  background,  and  can  be  repaired  with  great  facility.  A 
photographer  can  by  my  method  produce  a  background  S  X  6  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  one  shilling  beyond  the  price  of  the  canvas  and  frame. 

This  is  all  right  enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  must  be  made  to  go 
a  little  farther.  We  do  not  expect  a  professional  photographer,  who 
has  devoted  much  time  and  expended  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  in  working  out  substantial  improvements  calculated  to 
greatly  benefit  his  fellow  professional  artists,  to  make  the  latter  a 
present  of  his  invention.  This  would  be  seeking  to  stretch 
generosity  to  an  extent  unexpected  in  these  commercial  times ;  but 
in  the  interests  of  the  profession  we  are  entitled  to  ask  Mr.  Faulkner 
on  what  terms  he  is  disposed  to  take  fellow-workers  into  his  confi¬ 
dence  and  tell  them  all  about  it. 

In  reply  to  queries  we  have  put,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
Mr.  Faulkner,  while  he  will  not  exactly  present  his  process  as  a  free 
gift  to  his  photographic  brethren,  will  yet  allow  them  to  become  pos¬ 
sessors  of  his  hard-earned  experience  on  terms  which  need  not  deter 
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even  tlie  most  impecunious  from  availing  themselves  of  his  secret. 
These  terms  will  be  explained  in  our  advertising  pages  in  due  course  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  we  may  say  that  they  will  be  found  extremely 
generous,  as  any  old  discarded  background  may,  after  a  couple  of  hours’ 
work  by  the  photographer  himself  before  his  matutinal  meal,  be  con¬ 
verted  into  an  accessory  which  will  contribute  to  make  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  very  ordinary  photograph  a  work  of  high 
artistic  pretensions. 

SACCHARINE  PRESERVATIVES. 

Some  question  has  recently  been  raised  in  reference  to  the  effect  of 
time  on  preservatives  containing  any  variety  of  saccharine  matter. 
The  observations  actually  made  have  been  very  few  ;  but,  once  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  to  the  point,  it  is  probable  that  peculiarities  in  the 
appearance  and  properties  of  dry  films  previously  regarded  as  acci¬ 
dental  will  be  recalled  and  set  down  to  their  right  cause. 

Most  of  our  readers  were  familiar  in  early  youth  with  an  agreeable 
substance  called  “barley  sugar” — an  uncrystalline,  glass-like  twist, 
which,  when  fresh,  is  beautifully  clear  and  transparent.  After 
standing  for  a  considerable  time  the  surface  of  the  barley  sugar  be¬ 
comes  dull,  and  ultimately  opaque.  When  this  opaque  part  is 
examined  carefully  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  crystalline  sugar.  In 
process  of  crystallisation,  however,  the  surface  of  the  barley  sugar 
cracks  in  various  directions.  If  the  reader  happened  to  be  a  con¬ 
noisseur  in  the  matter  of  barley  sugar  in  his  juvenile  days,  he  will 
recollect  that  the  ease  with  which  the  twist  could  be  broken  up  was 
regarded  as  a  test  of  its  freshness  and  excellence — the  most  friable 
being  least  valued. 

When  a  saccharine  solution  is  evaporated  on  a  plain  plate  of  glass 
a  gum-like  residue  is  obtained  destitute  of  all  crystalline  structure ; 
but  if  the  plate  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  the  changes  referred 
to  above  in  the  case  of  the  barley  sugar  can  be  observed,  with  this 
difference — that  the  glass-like  sugar  on  the  plate  becomes  rather  more 
quickly  crystalline  and  cracked  than  the  twist. 

The  layer  left  by  a  saccharine  preservative  by  evaporation  on  glass 
is  similar  in  kind  to  that  just  mentioned  ;  but  here  the  gummy  and 
extractive  matters  retard  the  crystallisation  of  the  sugar,  and  in  this 
as  in  other  respects  act  beneficially.  But  crystallisation  is,  notwith¬ 
standing,  a  question  of  time,  particularly  if  plates  be  retained  in  a 
rather  damp  atmosphere  ;  and  when  such  crystallisation  takes  place 
in  the  dry  and  sensitive  collodion  film,  local  insensitiveness, 
cracks,  and  irregularity  in  development  may  be  looked  for.  As  dry 
plates  ought  to  keep  for  a  very  considerable  time,  the  risk  of  crys¬ 
tallisation  of  sugar  increases  with  the  age  of  the  prepared  film.  At 
the  beginning  of  winter,  when  but  little  outdoor  work  can  be  carried 
on,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  set  on  foot  a  series  of  experiments 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  saccharine  developer  is  least 
liable  to  the  danger  of  crystallisation  ;  and  we  may  therefore  suggest 
the  following  line  of  experiment— a  course  which  we  shall  follow 
ourselves  if  time  permit First,  make  up  a  number  of  the  preserva¬ 
tive  solutions  whose  formulae  we  give  below.  Secondly,  coat  a  pair  of 
plain  glass  plates  with  each  of  these,  taking  care  that  one  set  of 
plates  gets  a  thick  layer  and  another  a  thin  one.  Next,  dry  well  and 
preserve  in  boxes  like  sensitive  dry  plates.  After  an  interval  of 
several  months  the  plates  will  show  some  signs  of  failure  if  they  are 
really  disposed  to  go.  In  order  to  make  the  test  a  more  direct  one 
from  a  purely  photographic  point  of  view,  it  would  be  well  to  coat  a 
couple  of  sensitised  and  washed  collodion  films  with  each  of  the 
preservatives,  and  set  the  plates  so  treated  aside  in  the  same  way. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  formulae  for  the  saccharine  preservatives, 
in  order  that  any  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  make  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  experiments  may  all  have  the  same  materials  for  trial,  and  be 
able  afterwards  to  directly  compare  results: — 


1.  Gum  arabic  . . . .  20  grains. 

Sugar  . . . v..  12  ,, 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

Add  two  drachms  of  a  strong  solution  of  litmus. 

2.  Strong  infusion  of  tea .  1  ounce. 

Sugar  . 20  grains. 


A  similar  coffee  solution  may  also  be  used. 


3.  Nux  vomica .  15  grains. 

Sugar  .  24  „ 

Boiling  water  .  1  ounce. 

Allow  to  stand  for  an  hour,  then  filter.  Label  “poison." 

4.  Gallic  acid . o  grains. 

Gum  arabic  .  20 

Sugar  .  10 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

5.  Pyrogallic  acid .  1  grain. 

Gum  .  10  grains. 

Sugar  .  iu  „ 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

G.  Tannin  .  3  grains. 

Sugar  .  20 

Gum .  20 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

7.  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  cochineal  solution .  1  draclnn. 

Gum  .  10  grains. 

Sugar  . 10'  M 

Water  .  7  drachms. 

8.  Tannin  .  4  grains. 

Gum  arabic .  15  M 

Sugar  .  4  „ 

Water  .  l  ounce. 

The  last  “organifier”  is  that  which,  in  our  experience,  exhibits 
the  least  tendency  to  crystallisation — no  doubt  because  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  sugar  is  so  small  that  the  gum  and  tannin  are  able 
wholly  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  separation,  even  on  long  stand¬ 
ing.  We  venture  to  hope  that  this  subject  will  undergo  careful 
examination,  in  order  that  unsatisfactory  formulae  may  be  recognised 
with  certainty  and  the  use  of  injurious  doses  of  sugar  iu  the 
organifier  avoided. 


QUESTIONS  RESPECTING  ENLARGEMENTS. 

Of  what  use  is  the  fineness  of  the  deposit  of  which  a  negative  image 
is  composed?  In  other  words — In  wliat  respect  is  a  fine  negative, 
speaking  from  the  granular  point  of  view,  superior  to  a  coarse  one? 
A  hundred  voices  will  at  once  respond — “  Oh !  being  finer,  it  is 
better  for  producing  enlargements.”  To  this  we  reply — Theoretically 
this  is  so,  but  practically  it  is  not  the  case. 

It  may  surprise  many  of  our  readers,  after  all  that  has  been 
written  concerning  the  desirableness  of  having  films  of  the  utmost 
degree  of  fineness,  when  we  now  say  that  practically  one  film  is  just 
as  good  as  another,  even  for  producing  negatives  for  enlarging  from. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  granularity  that  may  be 
permitted,  even  for  any  purpose,  in  photography  ;  but  at  present  we 
speak  of  those  films  iu  which  the  deposit  ranges  from  a  stain  so  fin6 
as  to  be  invisible,  in  respect  of  the  granules  of  which  it  is  composed, 
under  a  microscope  enlargement  of  three  hundred  diameters,  down 
to  such  a  film  as  that  obtained  in  everyday  practice,  with  everyday 
appliances,  and  no  special  precautions  taken  to  ensure  fineness. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  inquire  with  some  degree  of  astonish¬ 
ment  how  we  can  possibly  justify  our  assertion  that,  even  for  pro¬ 
ducing  negatives  for  enlargement,  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
between  a  fine  and  a  coarse  one.  Will  not  a  coarse,  granular  picture 
show  still  coarser  when  enlarged  ?  Is  it  not,  then,  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  granularity  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  ? 
Let  us  inquire  into  this  matter. 

From  what  cause  arises  the  limit  to  the  enlargement  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  ?  We  have  obtained  for  this  investigation  some  of  the  sharpest 
pictures  that  it  is  possible  to  produce,  using  the  best  lenses  of  the 
best  makers,  and  the  smallest  stops  of  the  lenses.  With  optical 
systems  of  this  kind,  and  the  employment  of  a  microscope  to  focus 
with,  we  are  justified  in  expecting  the  maximum  of  sharpness.  Well, 
a  picture  is  taken,  and,  of  course,  it  is  exceedingly  sharp.  We  have 
the  negative  enlarged  to  the  utmost  degree  that  it  is  capable  of 
standing,  and  when  that  degree  of  magnifying  has  been  attained  we 
then  begin  to  inquire  into  the  causes  by  which  this  limit  has  been 
fixed. 
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The  lenses  at  present  in  use  are  admirable — they  define  with  sin¬ 
gular  perfection ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  their  defining  powers.  In 
order  to  secure  great  sharpness  we  take  a  positive  collodion  picture, 
the  collodion  being  very  thin  and  homogeneous.  We  place  the  pic¬ 
ture  under  a  microscope,  and  examine  it  with  a  power  which  repre¬ 
sents  it  a  hundred  times  larger  than  it  really  is,  but  we  see  a  faint 
granularity  of  the  image,  and  we  reduce  the  power  until  at  seventy 
diameters  we  cease  to  see  this  granularity ;  the  deposit  becomes  a 
stain.  This  is  the  limit  of  enlargement  so  far  as  respects  the  granu¬ 
larity  of  the  deposit  of  which  the  image  is  formed.  Let  us  convert 
this  into  plain  figures,  capable  of  being  understood  by  everyone.  A 
negative  of  one  inch  in  size  if  enlarged  to  nearly  six  feet  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  degree  of  enlargement  indicated,  one  of  three  inches  square 
forming  the  equivalent  for  an  enlargement  of  more  than  seventeen 
feet.  So  far  as  the  structure  of  the  image  is  concerned,  this  enormous 
degree  of  enlargement  may  be  expected,  and  will  be  obtained,  from  a 
negative  taken  with  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  without 
any  special  precaution  to  render  the  grain  a  fine  one. 

But  long,  very  long,  before  such  a  degree  of  enlargement  as  that 
first  notified  has  been  attained,  the  negative  will  have  failed  in 
showing  its  details  or  in  the  production  of  an  enlargement,  and 
this  simply  from  want  of  sharpness.  We  know  that  a  tliree-incli  nega¬ 
tive  has  been  enlarged  to  two  feet  with  merely  a  very  slight  falling 
away  in  the  sharpness ;  but  this  is  only  a  degree  of  amplification  of 
eight  times,  whereas  we  are  now  contrasting  it  with  an  enlargement  of 
seventy  times,  or  the  limit  permitted  by  the  granularity  of  the  image. 
By  the  time  that  a  negative  three  inches  in  size  has  been  mag¬ 
nified  to  five  feet,  there  will  be  apparent  such  a  falling  off  in  respect 
of  sharpness  as  to  render  much  hand  work  necessary  before  a  portrait 
enlargement  so  produced  is  fit  to  be  presented  for  examination  to  the 
public;  and  yet  a  five-feet  picture  obtained  from  a  three-inch  nega¬ 
tive  only  represents  a  degree  of  enlargement  of  twenty  diameters. 

We  could  give  many  more  calculations  relative  to  this  subject,  but 
they  would  hardly  prove  interesting.  We  have  said  sufficient 
to  establish  our  position  that  as  regards  ability  to  produce  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  a  negative  fails  from  mere  want  of  sharpness  long  before  it  is 
affected  by  the  granularity  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations  by  noticing  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  at  which  Mr. 
Foxlee  submitted  the  negatives  to  which  we,  a  fortnight  since,  directed 
attention  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  their  texture,  some  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  on  their  special  fitness,  from  this  cause,  to  be  used 
in  the  production  of  enlargements. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  underrate  the  value  of  fineness  of  deposit,  but 
it  is  requisite  that  a  just  estimate  be  formed  respecting  the  real  value 
of  this  quality  when  applied  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  what  we  may 
term  everyday  commercial  photography ;  that  is,  the  production  of 
enlargements  six,  eight,  or  ten  times  larger  than  the  carte  negative 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  first  and  main  requisite  in  a  nega¬ 
tive  intended  for  enlargement  is  the  greatest  amount  of  sharpness 
possible  to  be  obtained,  together,  of  course,  with  that  fine  delicacy  of 
gradation  in  the  tones  without  which  an  enlargement  would  only  be 
a  hard,  patchy,  disagreeable  picture,  no  matter  how  sharp  it  might 
be.  These  qualities  having  been  seci&ed,  the  granulated  structure 
of  the  image  may  almost  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Where  the  fineness  of  deposit  really  becomes  a  question  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  is  in  the  formation  of  minute  pictures  that  have  to  be 
examined  under  a  microscope  ;  but  even  here  we  find  that  the  images 
on  some  of  the  Parisian  pigeon  post  microscopic  films  are  wonderfully 
coarse,  being  in  this  respect  not  as  fine  as  some  of  the  large  negatives 
which  we  have  subjected  to  microscopic  examination  during  the 
course  of  the  numerous  experiments  we  have  made  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  science  of  photography  during  the  past  four  weeks. 


A  PATENT  KNIFE  FOR  TRIMMING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
When  spending  a  day,  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year,  with 
Mr.  Woodbury,  soon  after  his  return  from  America,  he  showed  us  a 
very  simple  tool  for  cutting  glass  which  he  had  brought  home  with 


him.  It  consisted  of  a  small  disc  of  very  hard  steel,  set  between 
shears,  so  as  to  revolve  like  the  wheel  of  a  castor.  The  wheel  was 
small,  and  was  bevelled  to  a  sharp  edge.  It  was  fixed  in  a  handle, 
and  when  used  like  a  glazier’s  diamond  it  proved  a  good  substitute  for 
that  expensive  article. 

Somewhat  similar  in  nature  is  a  new  tool  for  trimming  photo¬ 
graphs  that  has  been  patented  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
consists  of  a  small  wheel  bevelled  to  a  moderately  sharp  edge,  and  set 
in  a  handle.  The  wheel,  of  course,  revolves,  and  the  axis  of  its 
shears,  like  that  of  the  shears  of  a  castor,  is  made  to  revolve  in  the 
handle  in  which  it  is  fixed,  being  in  this  respect  something  like  the 
fixing  of  a  glazier’s  diamond. 

As  the  spindle  and  roller  thus|turn  round  on  the  vertical  axis  with 
perfect  freedom,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  guide  plate — say  an  oval  of 
glass  or  metal — were  laid  upon  a  photograph,  and  the  implement  in 
question  were  pressed  against  it,  and  made  to  travel  round  it,  the 
cutting  wheel  would  always  retain  its  proper  relationship  to  the 
guide  plate. 

The  manner  of  using  it  is  as  follows: — A  guide  plate,  a  pattern, 
or  a  shape  of  the  proper  kind  needed  is  selected  from  a  variety 
which  the  operator  is  supposed  to  have  in  stock.  Professor  S.  W. 
Robinson,  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  “  trimmer,”  suggests  for 
this  purpose  the  brass  mats  so  commonly  used  in  morocco  cases. 
These  certainly  afford  variety  both  in  size  and  pattern.  The  pic¬ 
ture  to  be  trimmed  is  laid  down  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and  the  brass 
shape  laid  down  over  it,  and  held  in  this  position  by  the  fingers. 
The  “  trimmer  ”  is  now  run  round  the  edge,  sufficiently  firm  pressure 
being  applied  to  make  it  cut  through  the  paper  photograph,  which  is 
thus  completely  severed,  the  edge  being  quite  clean  and  free  from 
ruggedness. 

The  edge  of  the|  cutting  wheel  is  not  sharp,  like  that  of  a  knife 
edge,  but  is  rather  an  obtuse  angle  of  about  90°.  One  advantage  of 
this  obtuse  edge  is  that  sharpening  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  required, 
and  it  will  bear  any  amount  of  rough  usage  without  its  edge  becom¬ 
ing  impaired.  The  roller  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  is  made  of  steel  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  saw.  Special 
value  is  claimed  for  the  bluntness  of  the  edge,  which  is  not  likely,  in 
consequence  of  this  bluntness,  to  cut  into  the  edge  of  the  metal 
guide.  It  is  not  imperative  that  the  photograph  to  be  operated  upon 
should  be  dry,  for  it  is  said  to  cut  wet  paper  with  even  greater  facility 
than  dry  paper. 

Although  the  “trimmer”  has  been  patented  in  America,  we  are 
not  aware  of  there  being  any  restriction  as  to  its  manufacture  in 
this  country. 


A  great  want  is  now  about  to  be  supplied.  The  rapid  progress  of 
modern  photography  (if  such  a  term  be  applicable  to  an  altogether 
modern  science)  demands  the  use  of  gelatine  of  a  character  absolutely 
reliable  for  the  special  purpose  for  which  it  is  required.  For  pro¬ 
ducing  a  phototype,  a  heliotype,  or  any  other  “type”  of  this  class,  a 
gelatine  of  an  insoluble  kind  is  obviously  the  best ;  whereas  for  car¬ 
bon  printing  and  the  preparation  of  printing  surfaces  of  the  character 
of  the  Woodbury,  Placet,  and  other  processes  of  this  nature,  it  is 
essential  that  the  gelatine  be  of  a  very  soluble  description.  Nelson’s 
gelatine  is  too  well-known  to  experimentalists  to  require  special 
mention;  for  photo-engraving,  photolithography,  phototype,  and 
other  processes  of  mechanical  printing,  it  has  long  held  the  highest 
position.  But  for  some  time  past  the  firm  who  are  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Nelson’s  gelatine  have  been  devoting  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  an  article  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  as  the  result  of  this  attention  Nelson’s  photographic  gela¬ 
tine  is  now  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  of  two  kinds : — No.  1  is  very 
soluble,  and,  therefore,  suitable  for  carbon  printing,  the  Woodbury  and 
photolithographic  processes,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  require 
the  use  of  a  soluble  gelatine ;  No.  2  is  more  especially  useful  for 
heliotype  and  such  other  photo-mechanical  processes  as  those  we 
have  already  mentioned.  In  addition  to  these  it  is  intended  for  the 
preparation  of  transfer  paper.  A  peculiarity  of  this  gelatine  is  the 
very  brief  time  required  to  soak  it  in  water  previous  to  dissolving  it  by 
means  of  heat.  Messrs.  G.  Nelson,  Dale  and  Co.  have  sent  us  samples 
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of  their  photographic  gelatine,  and  we  were  much  pleased  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  No.  1  sample — the  only  one  we  have  yet  tried — 
when  using  it  in  the  preparation  of  a  relief  plate  from  a  fine  steel 
engraving.  A  gelatine  specially  prepared  for  photographers  was 
much  wanted,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  this  want  is  now  sup¬ 
plied. 


Concerning  forthcoming  exhibitions  :  we  have  had  several  inquiries 
relative  to  the  opening  both  of  the  London  and  the  Bengal  Exhibi¬ 
tions.  In  this  number  we  are  in  a  position  to  refer  to  official  infor¬ 
mation  from  both  Societies.  The  exhibition  of  the  London  Photogra¬ 
phic  Society  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  12th,  and 
will  remain  open  to  the  close  of  the  month.  Pictures  intended  for 
exhibition  must  be  delivered,  carriage  paid,  before  the  5th.  The 
address  is  9,  Conduit-street,  London.  The  Bengal  exhibition  is  to 
be  opened  in  January  next,  and  to  remain  open  for  a  month.  Pictures 
must  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  by  the  31st  of  December  next. 
This  gentleman’s  name  and  address  are  as  follow  : — T.  H.  Bennertz, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.,  Bengal  Photographic  Society,  13,  Clive-street, 
Calcutta.  The  rules  and  list  of  prizes  of  this  exhibition  will  be 
found  in  another  page. 


THE  PRINTING  BATH  IN  WINTER. 

The  season  of  fogs  and  short  days,  of  feeble  light  and  frequent  rain, 
is  once  more  upon  us,  and  the  prospect  is  by  no  means  pleasant  in 
some  respects  to  the  photographic  printer.  Winter  is  to  him  in  many 
ways  a  season  of  waste,  vexation,  and  delay.  He  dare  not  count 
upon  an  hour  hardly,  and  may  sometimes  see  no  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  his  work  spoilt  by  the  capricious  changes  of  the  weather. 
Should  he  print  in  the  open  air  the  rain  may  come  and  destroy  his 
negatives,  and  if  under  shelter  the  light  may  be  so  feeble  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  prints  from  half  his  subjects  in  the 
short  space  of  a  day.  Worse  even  than  these  evils  in  some  respects 
is  the  tendency  shown  by  prints  in  dull  weather  to  become  flat  and 
feeble — devoid  of  brilliancy  and  power.  In  London  particularly, 
where  fogs  are  so  yellow  and  dense,  this  is  largely  the  case,  but  not 
there  alone.  Wherever  printing  is  done  the  short,  dull  days  bring 
changes  and  troubles  vexatious  enough,  and  hard  to  overcome. 

Since  the  custom  has  prevailed  of  employing  a  weak  solution  of 
silver  for  the  purpose  of  sensitising  the  albumenised  paper,  the  afflic¬ 
tions  from  flatness,  slowness,  and  general  debility  of  the  impressions 
made  with  a  weak  light  have  become  much  more  common.  The 
specimens  in  hundreds  of  cases  at  photographers’  doors  throughout 
London  betray  to  the  practised  eye  defects  of  the  kind  I  speak  of — 
flatness,  bluishness  in  the  shadows,  and  a  thin,  aguish  look  that 
speaks  of  the  low  quality  of  work  obtained  by  an  excessive  weakness 
in  the  silver  bath.  In  bright,  open,  clear  light  the  thirty  or  tliirty-five- 
grain  bath  does  very  well  in  summer ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
in  London  the  bath  should  never  be  below  fifty  grains,  and  in  winter 
all  baths  should  be  made  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees  stronger. 

It  is  a  decidedly  false  economy  to  work  during  the  winter  months 
with  a  bath  at  summer  strength.  The  printing  will  be  better,  quicker, 
and  altogether  more  vigorous  if  a  fifty-grain  bath  be  made  up  to  sixty 
and  a  forty  to  fifty  or  fifty-five,  from  the  end  of  September  till  March, 
except  when  a  glaring  light  may  happen  to  prevail  from  a  fall  of 
snow,  when  the  weaker  bath  would  do  very  well.  Along  with  this 
stronger  bath  it  is  also  advisable  to  use  a  paper  containing  more  salt, 
so  that  the  chloride  base  of  the  image  may  be  rendered  more  sub¬ 
stantial.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  use  the  same  sort  of  paper  all  the 
year  round,  as  if  one  had  always  to  work  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions.  Albumenisers  would  do  well  to  note  this  point,  and  pre¬ 
pare  to  supply  a  paper  suitable  to  the  season,  so  that  photographic 
operations  may  go  on  without  any  hitch.  The  photographer  is  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturers  of  his  various  requirements 
that  it  needs  no  small  amount  of  intelligence  on  their  part  to  render 
his  work  in  any  manner  smooth  and  satisfactory. 

The  Americans  employ  a  very  sensible  plan  for  quickening  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  and  thereby  rendering  printing  more  rapid,  in  fumigating 
the  paper  with  ammonia  after  sensitising,  and  this  or  some  such  plan 
is  well  worthy  of  attention.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  simple  and  much  less  troublesome  plan  of  putting  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  in  the  printing  bath,  thereby  rendering  the  coating 
of  silver  alkaline  from  the  first.  This  can  be  done  without  any 
injury  whatever  to  the  paper,  if  done  carefully.  When  a  bath  is 
quite  i  ew  three  or  four  days  will  be  quite  enough  for  the  purpose, 
unless  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  very  acid ;  but  test  paper  will 


always  indicate  when  the  alkaline  state  has  been  attained.  After  uso 
for  a  day  or  two  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  several  drops  more — 
half-a-dozen  in  all,  perhaps,  to  an  eighty-ounce  bath.  This  will 
render  the  paper  from  a  fourth  to  a  sixth  more  sensitive,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  to  the  albumen  film,  which  is  really  only 
dissolved  by  the  ammonia  when  it  is  present  to  some  considerable 
extent  in  excess,  so  as,  say,  to  produce  a  sensible  smell  of  its  presence 
when  you  hold  your  nose  over  the  surface  of  the  bath.  Of  course  it 
is  inadvisable  to  float  the  paper  long,  but  that  is  a  mistake  which  I 
presume  very  few  photographers  deserving  of  the  name  are  guilty  of 
now-a-days.  Three  minutes  is  ample  time  for  the  paper  to  lie  on  the 
bath,  even  in  the  dullest  days  of  winter  and  with  the  thermometer 
at  freezing  point. 

The  only  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  ammonia  in  winter  is  that 
the  paper  will  not  keep  as  long  as  when  it  is  acid,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  unless  considerable  care  and  forethought  be  exercised,  a 
good  deal  of  paper  is  apt  to  be  lost  from  its  not  being  used  up  the  day 
that  it  is  made.  Still  this  is  an  evil  that  may  be  obviated  to  some 
extent  by  avoiding  the  rather  treacherous  habit  of  preparing  in  the 
morning  all  the  paper  which  you  calculate  upon  requiring  during  the 
day.  The  printer  should  make  ready  only  as  much  as  is  required  to 
fill  his  printing-frame  once,  and  then  as  the  day  fares  and  the  demand 
continues  or  ceases  either  make  a  little  more  or  not  as  the  case  may 
be.  And  it  should  be  the  rule  that  none  be  prepared  after  one  o’clock 
in  the  day.  For  once  that  any  profit  will  come  of  grasping  at  an 
extra  half-hour’s  brilliancy,  often  temptingly  manifested  about  two 
o’clock,  there  will  be  ten  times  when  the  rapid  gathering  of  the 
frosty  haze,  the  town  fog,  or  the  storm  cloud  will  spoil  a  number  of 
half-finished  prints.  Should  any  negative  be  specially  in  demand 
it  is  easy  to  reserve  a  few  bits  of  paper,  one  or  two  of  which  if 
sacrificed  is  no  appreciable  loss,  but  it  is  very  different  when  these 
bits  become  multiplied  to  sheets. 

Whether  this  ammonia  system  be  followed  or  not,  it  is  at  all  events 
both  advisable  and  necessary  to  strengthen  the  silver  bath ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  like  the  man’s  of  whom  we  have  heard,  who  supposed 
his  bath  must  be  forty  grains  strong,  and  found  when  persuaded  to 
test  it  that  it  was  close  on  ninety.  He  had  made  it  up  as  he  made 
his  developer,  by  guess — a  handful  of  silver  to  a  splash  or  two  of 
water — and  troubled  his  head  no  more  about  it.  To  individuals  of 
that  class  I  should  say  cease  silvering  yourselves,  and  by  all  means 
use  the  ready-sensitised  paper,  even  if  it  cost  a  pound  a  quire. 

P.  C.  Browne. 


BUSINESS. 

[A  communication  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 

A  suggestion  appeared  in  the  Photographic  News  a  short  time  since 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  English  photographic 
societies  were  to  imitate  the  American  societies,  and  devote  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  discussion  of  photography  from  a  business  point 
of  view.  Thinking  that  such  a  suggestion  from  such  a  source  was 
worthy  of  consideration  and  discussion,  I  have  ventured  to  put  my 
opinions  on  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a  short  paper,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  from  the  members  of  this  Society  their  opinion  as  to  the 
advantages  (or  disadvantages)  to  be  derived  from  such  discussions. 

It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  unity 
among  photographers.  As  a  profession  it  is  composed  of  very 
diverse  materials,  and,  being  the  youngest,  there  are  no  long  standing 
professional  usages  to  guide  the  members.  There  is  no  combination 
among  them  as  in  other  professions,  and  no  set  rules  by  which  all 
feel  themselves  bound.  It  is  an  army  of  units,  each  man  fighting  for 
himself,  regardless  of  how  the  battle  is  going  with  his  neighbours. 
It  is  this  want  of  combination  that  is  the  cause  of  the  low  status 
photography  confessedly  occupies  as  a  profession;  and  if  by  dis¬ 
cussing  such  business  as  this,  viz.,  the  elevation  of  the  profession 
and  its  professors,  the  formation  of  a  society  which  should  combine 
a  benefit  society  and  one  for  the  management  and  formation  of 
business  rules,  by  which  employers  and  assistants  would  be  guided,  the 
advantages  would  be  very  great  indeed.  But  the  very  diversity  above 
referred  to  makes  this  wished-for  consummation  a  hopeless  dream. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  remembered  that  some  time  since  a  gentleman 
expressed  his  willingness  to  contribute  a  large  sum  of  money  (I 
think  it  was  T50)  if  a  benefit  society  were  formed  among  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  yet  no  steps  were  taken  (beyond  articles  and  letters 
on  the  subject  in  the  photographic  journals)  to  carry  it  out ;  and 
considering  that  it  was  suggested  just  about  the  time  that  certain 
trustees  had  been  put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  had  received 
anything  but  thanks  for  it,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  our  leading 
men  kept  clear  of  any  scheme  that  might  put  them  in  the  same 
I  position. 
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But  this,  I  think*  was  not  the  kind  of  business  discussion  referred 
to  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question.  What  was  meant,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  was  the  discussion  by  the  members  of  the  various  methods 
of  conducting  their  business  from  the  time  the  sitter  enters  the  studio 
till  the  finished  portrait  leaves  the  house  to  be  sent  home.  I  must 
confess  I  cannot  see  any  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such 
discussions.  Brown  might  learn  that  Smith  calculates  he  saves 
sufficient  gold  to  pay  his  rent  by  cutting  his  prints  before  toning, 
while  Jones  might  tell  us  that  he  cuts  fifty-two  cartes  de  visite  out  of 
a  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  by  having  his  cutting  glass  made  a 
trifle  smaller  than  the  regulation  size,  and  so  on.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  all  these  details  are  calculated  to  advance  photography  either 
artistically  or  scientifically ;  and  the  advancement  of  photography  to 
its  highest  claims  as  an  art-science  is,  I  think,  the  province  of  photo¬ 
graphic  societies,  and  more  especially  of  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

We  all  know  that  the  shop  view  of  art,  as  it  is  called,  is  one  that 
the  art-critics  and  lovers  of  art  are  continually  fighting  against,  as 
one  tending  to  sink  it  to  its  lowest  level ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  discussion  of  photography  from  a  business  point  of  view 
would  lower  it  as  an  art— that  so  soon  as  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves 
will  it  pay  in  a  business  sense,  its  higher  claims  must  give  place  to 
the  commercial.  Take,  for  instance,  the  annual  exhibition  of  photo¬ 
graphs  at  Conduit-street  in  connection  with  the  parent  society.  If 
every  one  of  the  exhibitors  regarded  it  in  a  business  light  the  number 
of  pictures  sent  in  for  exhibition  would  be  considerably  reduced,  for 
most  of  the  exhibitors  suffer  pecuniary  loss  by  forwarding  their  works. 
It  is  not  like  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition,  where  pictures  are  sent 
in  to  be  sold ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  there  makes  their  value  the 
more.  Very  few,  indeed,  make  anything  by  exhibiting  photographs 
at  Conduit-street.  Some  few  of  the  London  photographers  may  get 
a  stray  patron  or  two,  or  a  publishing  firm  may  get  orders  for  views ; 
but  the  majority  exhibit  from  a  love  for  the  art,  with  the  purpose  of 
showing  their  brother  photographers  what  they  can  do,  and,  perhaps, 
of  what  photography  is  capable  in  earnest,  thoughtful  hands.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  many  of  the  combination  pictures  sent  in 
with  this  purpose  have  paid  for  their  production  in  hard  cash.  I 
should  say  not  one.  So  that  if  the  gentlemen  who  have  shown  us  the 
capabilities  of  the  art  in  this  way  had  asked  themselves  the  question 
“will  it  pay?”  before  commencing  one  we  should  not  have  known 
what  could  be  done ;  or,  if  they  had  done  one  and  found  it  a  loss,  we 
should  have  seen  no  more,  and,  in  consequence,  the  art  would  not 
occupy  the  position  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

But  next  comes  the  question — What  of  the  members;  would  they 
care  for  such  discussions?  I  think  not,  but  it  is  to  obtain  their 
opinion  on  the  subject  I  have  written  this  paper.  I  think  myself, 
however,  that  however  willing  to  discuss  photography  in  the  abstract 
they  would  not  care  to  disclose  every  detail  of  their  business 
arrangements,  as  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  private  matters,  and 
then  the  amateur  members  would  be  entirely  “  left  out  in  the  cold 
for  they  would  not  be  expected  to  have  much  interest  in  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  A.,  who  demonstrates,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
that  if  he  had  twenty  sitters  every  twenty  minutes  for  six  hours 
a  day  he  could  make  a  gigantic  fortune  (after  paying  a  boy  to  assist 
him)  by  doing  cartes  at  3/6  per  dozen,  or  Mr.  B.  on  the  other  side 
advocating  high  prices,  because  if  he  only  had  one  sitter  a  day  at  .£5  per 
dozen,  he  should  have  much  less  to  do  and  a  longer  time  to  do  it  in. 

But,  seriously,  I  think  there  is  a  certain  class  of  business  we 
might  go  in  for  with  great  advantage  to  the  Society  and  its  members. 

I  allude  to  the  formation  of  a  library,  and  other  matters  that  have 
been  discussed  by  the  committee.  As  a  society  we  are  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition ;  we  have  a  balance  in  hand,  and  there  are  some  books 
that  have  been  kindly  given  by  various  members.  Now,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  devote  some  of  the  surplus  cash  to  buying  some  new 
books  and  get  the  library  formed,  so  that  the  members  would  have 
the  benefit  of  it  ?  There  is  a  new  book  all  the  members  would  like 
to  see — I  allude  to  Bigelow’s  Album.  We  as  a  Society  could  purchase 
it,  and  members  would  then  see  it  who  could  not,  perhaps,  afford  to 
buy  it  themselves.  Then  there  is  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brooks  for 
a  technical  exhibition,  which  is,  however,  too  late  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  exhibition ;  but  we  might  make  a  sort  of  compromise  and 
hire  this  room  for  five  or  six  evenings — during  the  first  week  of  the 
exhibition  I  should  think  would  be  best— -and  have  a  series  of  practical 
papers,  one  every  evening,  inviting  all  the  country  photographers  to 
to  come  who  may  be  in  London  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Brooks  says  when  he  was  residing  in  the  country  he  would 
have  travelled  hundreds  of  miles,  and  paid  any  amount  of  money, 
for  a  sight  of  a  few  negatives  by  a  first-rate  London  photographer. 
Now  I  know  that  Mr.  Blanchard  is  always  willing  to  do  anything  to 
.help  photography  and  photographers.  Could  we  not  induce  'him  to 


commence  this  series  of  practical  evenings  by  a  paper  on  the  minimum 
of  intensity  required  for  printing,  illustrated  by  some  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  he  so  kindly  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  parent  society  on 
the  occasion  of  his  reading  a  paper  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  retouch¬ 
ing.  We  would  promise  to  put  the  negatives  in  a  frame,  so  that 
they  might  be  looked  through  and  at  without  being  handled ;  and  I 
am  sure  the  subject,  as  explained  by  him,  would  bring  a  large 
attendance,  and  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  way  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  I  feel  certain  we  could  get  other  gentlemen  to  fill  up  the 
other  evenings  with  practical  papers,  either  upon  the  chemistry  of 
photography,  the  apparatus  we  use,  or  upon  the  artistic  bearings  of 
photography.  Our  esteemed  secretary,  Mr.  Cocking,  did  me  the 
honour  to  ask  me  to  join  him  in  a  paper  on  linear  composition,  to  be 
illustrated  by  diagrams  of  what  should  and  what  should  not  be. 
If  he  be  still  in  the  same  mind  I  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with 
him  to  fill  up  one  evening  in  that  manner.  But  these  are  sugges¬ 
tions  which  I  will  leave  with  you  for  discussion.  So  now  to 
business.  George  Croughton. 


A  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  DIAPHRAGMS. 

“  A  Peripatetic  Photographer  ”  very  pertinently  wishes  to  know 
what  of  novelty  exists  in  a  system  of  diaphragm  numbering  sug¬ 
gested  by  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  noting  that  his  own  practice  for 
some  time  has  been  to  mark  on  each  stop  its  relation  to  focal  length. 
I  lay  claim  to  no  novelty  of  principle ;  I  merely  suggest  that  opti¬ 
cians  should  do  for  us  what  at  present  we  have  to  do  for  ourselves, 
and  I  propose  a  manner  of  doing  it  which  could  become  universal, 
and  the  practical  use  of  which  would  be  within  the  understanding 
of  the  humblest  photographer.  Just  as,  doubtless,  “A  Peripatetic 
Photographer’s  ”  miscroscope  is  fitted  with  a  screw  thread,  a  mere 
reference  to  which,  without  naming  a  maker,  is  all  that  is  required 
to  ensure  the  fitting  of  any  new  objective  he  may  order.  To  really 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  men  the  fact  of  the  time  of  exposure  being 
entirely  governed  by  the  relation  of  stop  to  focus  is  so  patent,  and  is 
practically  applied  every  day,  that  it  does  not  occur  to  them  that 
there  are  others  to  whom  such  a  trivial  thing  is  a  sealed  book. 

I  have  conversed  with  very  many  photographers,  both  principals 
and  assistants,  but  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  few  of  them  have 
made  the  slightest  use — I  might  say  had  the  slightest  knowledge— -of 
this  very  simple  method  of  comparing  the  rapidity  of  one  lens  with 
another  or  with  different  stops.  They  work  by  rule  of  thumb  and 
the  practical  knowledge  of  experience. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  if  “A  Peripatetic  Photographer”  will  ask 
his  own  operators  to  tell  him  the  relative  speed  of  any  two  lenses  he 
may  pick  up  out  of  his  own  marked  ones,  he  will  find  his  notions 
very  hazy  unless  he  be  very  far  above  the  average  of  even  intelligent 
and  skilful  assistants.  I  remember  a  case  in  point.  A  gentleman  who  a 
few  years  ago  conducted  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  London, 
and  whose  name  and  works  are  well  known  to  the  profession— so 
much  so  that  a  set  of  his  works  was  exhibited  by  one  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  opticians  to  show  the  capabilities  of  a  certain  class  of  lenses — 
boasted  to  me  that  he  had  tried  so  many  lenses  that  if  any  one  were 
given  him  to  take  a  picture  with  he  could  tell  without  trial  the 
exact  exposure  that  was  required.  He  evidently  thought  this  ac¬ 
quirement  one  of  rare  occurrence ;  yet  if  opticians  would  adopt 
some  uniform  system — either  the  one  I  propose  or  any  other  they 
choose — the  boasted  knowledge  of  this  gentleman  would  be  equalled 
by  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  art. 

In  conclusion  :  I  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  position  of 
the  diaphragm  is  of  very  great  importance.  A  stop  marked  T^,  &c., 
would  only  be  of  value  when  in  one  place.  I  shrewdly  suspect  that 
if  “  A  Peripatetic  Photographer  ”  will  compare  any  two  of  his  dia¬ 
phragms  so  marked,  and  belonging  to  double  combinations,  that 
their  equality  of  action  will  very  likely  not  exist ;  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  in  regard  to  the  optical 
centre  varies  very  considerably  according  to  the  special  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  lens.  Where  an  optician  has  so  many  lenses  of  one  class, 
it  would  be  little  trouble  for  him  to  make  the  diaphragms  correctly, 
while  to  the  photographer  it  would  be  a  work  of  time  and  trouble,  as 
he  would  have  to  ascertain  the  respective  foci  of  the  component  lenses, 
or  adopt  another  better-known  expedient,  which  takes  considerably 
more  time  than  the  application  of  his  “two-foot”  to  measure  the 
aperture  of  a  diaphragm.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

It  is  curious  that  whenever  the  collodio-bromide  process  is  discussed 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  always  given  for  the  desire  for  its  sue* 
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cess  is  that  “it  will  get  rid  of  all  the  bother  of  the  bath.”  Why  the 
bath  should  be  such  a  “  bother”  I  cannot  understand.  As  an  amateur 
in  rather  a  large  way  for  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  coated  a  tolera¬ 
bly  large  number  of  plates,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  half-a-dozen 
instances  of  bath  troubles  of  any  kind,  while  I  think  I  could  number 
on  my  fingers  the  baths  that  I  have  made  (for  my  own  use)  during 
that  period. 

I  don’t  like  a  small  bath ;  it  seems  more  subject  to  change  of  tem¬ 
perature,  and  it  certainly  sooner  than  a  large  one  becomes  changed 
in  relation  to  the  other  solutions.  Neither  do  I  believe  in  anything 
but  glass  for  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept.  The  best  bath,  because 
it  holds  the  most,  is  the  wide  German  bath.  Mine  holds  eighty  ounces. 

Into  a  Winchester  quart  I  put  six  ounces  of  good  nitrate  of  silver 
and  fill  it  up  with  pure  distilled  water,  shake  till  it  is  dissolved  and 
pour  it  into  the  bath,  and  add  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  slightly  redden 
litmus  paper.  I  then  coat  a  large  plate  with  collodion,  immerse  it  in 
the  batli  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  I  have  a  solution  that  will  keep  in 
excellent  order  for  many  months,  and  requiring  only  a  proper  supply 
of  food. 

But  baths  are  like  babies — ’tis  natural  for  them  to  do  well  and  keep 
in  a  healthy  state ;  but  too  much  feeding,  too  careful  nursing,  and 
especially  too  much  doctoring,  sadly  interferes  writh  nature.  In  the 
case  of  the  baby  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  exactly  the  proper 
quantity  to  give;  but  not  so  with  the  bath.  An  examination  of  any 
ten  of  the  published  formulae  for  collodion  shows  an  average  of  six 
grains  of  iodides  and  bromides  per  ounce.  A  mean  of  the  combining 
proportions  of  these  is  equal  to  a  little  over  five  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  so  that  we  may  consider  that  we  are  pretty  near  the  truth 
when  we  say  that  the  proper  quantity  of  food  for  the  bath  is  twenty- 
seven  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  each  five  ounces  of  collodion  used. 

Why  is  it  that  while  almost  all  agree  as  to  the  value  of  a  swing- 
back,  or  some  substitute  for  it,  not  one  camera  in  twenty  that  I  have 
seen  is  fitted  with  the  appliance?  Is  it  because  of  the  supposed 
necessity  for  such  a  complicated  and  so  troublesome  and  expensive 
arrangement  ?  If  so,  that  reason  need  not  longer  stand  in  the  way. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  Mr. 
W.  H.  Davies  showed  a  camera  in  which  the  difficulty  was  overcome 
in  a  most  simple  and  efficient  manner.  In  that  part  of  the  base¬ 
board  on  which  the  portion  of  the  camera  that  carries  the  slide 
rests  there  are  the  usual  slots  through  which  the  screws  pass,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  horizontal  motion  is  obtained.  Immediately 
behind  each  slot  there  is  let  in  a  screw  plate,  through  which  passes 
a  round  pointed  screw,  which,  on  being  screwed  up,  presses  against 
the  bottom  of  the  body  and  raises  it  to  the  desired  angle.  In  this 
way,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pence,  a  thorouglily-efficient  swing-back 
may  be  obtained.  In  the  camera  alluded  to  Mr.  Davies  had  carried 
out  the  principle  somewhat  differently.  Instead  of  the  screw  plate 
he  had  let  into  the  base-board  a  revolving  wedge,  consisting  of  a 
cylinder  of  brass  cut  diagonally — the  lower  half  fixed,  the  upper  re¬ 
volving,  and  having  a  slightly-projecting  rim  by  which  to  turn  it. 

In  this  way  half  a  turn  of  the  wedge  will  swing  the  back  its  full 
depth.  The  only  advantage  which  the  wedge  has  over  the  screw  is 
that  it  gets  rid  of  two  loose  screws,  and  perhaps  looks  a  little  neater. 

We  have  heard  nothing  of  plate-holders  for  a  long  time;  but  I 
suppose  they  are  still  used.  Undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  market  is 
that  made  altogether  of  india-rubber,  in  the  form  of  a  balloon,  with 
the  flat  disc  at  the  narrow  end ;  but  that  costs  a  few  shillings.  One 
quite  as  efficient  may  be  made  for  almost  as  many  pence.  Get  a 
piece  of  stout,  three-ply  india-rubber  hose,  three  inches  long  and  an 
inch  and  a-lialf  in  diameter ;  insert  a  cork  in  each  end,  and  tie  them 
firmly  with  string.  Next,  with  coarse  sand  paper  rub  one  of  the 
corks  till  it  is  slightly  concave,  and  then  with  a  cork  borer  make  a 
hole  in  the  centre  right  through  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Lastly,  get  a  piece  of  “polished  india-rubber”  two  and 
a-half  inches  diameter,  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  same  size  as 
that  in  the  cork,  and  with  india-rubber  solution  fasten  it  to  the  cork, 
keeping  it  pressed  to  the  concave  surface  till  dry.  When  thus 
finished  you  will  have  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate  a  really  efficient 
holder.  John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


THE  VETERAN  SAVANT ,  M.  CHEVREUL,  &c„  &c. 

At  the  last  meeting  but  one  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
there  occurred  a  touching  incident,  and  one  not  without  interest  to 
photographers.  It  was  the  fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  nomination 
of  M.  Chevreul  to  the  fraternity,  and  his  colleagues  seized  the 
occasion  as  a  suitable  one  on  which  to  present  their  colleague  with  a 
medal,  as  a  mark  of  their  respectful  affection  for  his  person  and 
admiration  for  his  labours. 
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In  a  warm  and  eloquent  speech  M.  Dumas,  the  permanent  Secre¬ 
tary,  called  to  remembrance  the  numerous  services  rendered  to 
science,  and  also  to  industry,  by  the  venerable  dean  of  the  academy, 
who  calls  himself  modestly  “  the  dean  of  the  French  students.”  The 
first  important  work  of  his  was  written  in  1800,  being  then  the 
collaborate^'  of  Vaquelin  ;  and  he  is  still  active,  for  he  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  volume  of  the  Memories  of  the  academy — a  volume  full  of 
ingenious  conceptions,  of  fertile  ideas,  and  luminous  observations. 
In  these  sixty  years  there  has  not  been  a  day  nor  an  hour  that  he 
has  not  devoted  to  his  labours ;  and  hence,  as  M.  Dumas  remarked, 
M.  Chevreul  has  not  only  enriched  science  by  a  multitude  of  disco¬ 
veries  relating  to  subjects  the  most  diverse,  but  he  has  also  en¬ 
dowed  industry  with  both  processes  and  products  that  are  new. 

Amongst  other  things,  M.  Chevreul  has  devoted  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  photograph}’-,  and  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  contributed 
most  to  its  advancement.  He  was  the  friend  of  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor,  whose  memoirs  he  presented  to  the  academy. 

This  fine  old  man,  who  has  so  marvellously  preserved  his  faculties, 
is  a  living  tradition  as  it  were  to  the  academy,  which  consults  him  on 
every  occasion  when  there  is  a  point  of  history  to  clear  up.  To 
uprightness  of  heart  and  to  nobleness  of  character  he  unites  a 
bravery  of  spirit ;  and  during  the  sad  days  of  the  siege  and  of  the 
commune  he  displayed  a  firmness  of  attitude  and  a  contempt  of 
danger  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  save  the  Gobelins  and  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  w'hicli  were  placed  under  his  care. 

This  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  which  we  have  noticed  the  proceedings  for 
a  long  time,  not  merely  in  regard  to  the  reception  of  the  venerable 
dean,  but  with  reference  to  a  subject  brought  prominently  before 
it — the  relation  of  photography  to  science. 

In  our  resume  we  may  notice,  first,  the  historical  aspect  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  What  important  services  it  has  rendered  to  astronomy  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  !  It  has  become  a  recognised  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  correct  information  regarding  celestial  phenomena  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nations  of  Europe ;  and  they  are  always  ready  to  send  (like 
ourselves  and  France)  photographers  to  any  and  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  there  are  the  best  chances  of  observing  the  transit  of 
Venus.  Now,  this  idea,  so  fertile  in  valuable  results,  is  claimed 
justly  to  have  originated  in  France,  scientific  Frenchmen  being  the 
first  who  zealously  prosecuted  the  new  method.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
pain  that  we  observed  that  Dr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  in  his  discourse 
upon  this  topic  before  the  British  Association  at  Brighton,  failed  to 
do  justice  to  them  in  this  matter;  but  the  facts  are  notorious,  and 
the  results  indisputable. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  several  pictures  of  the  sun,  during  the 
eclipse  of  the  15th  March,  were  produced  by  photography  with  a 
success  to  which  learned  men  have  unanimously  testified,  and  now 
everywhere  the  lens  of  the  photographer  has  come  to  take  the  place 
of  the  human  eye  as  an  observer  of  the  facts  of  such  phenomena. 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  honour  of  this  improvement 
belongs  in  the  first  instance  to  Frenchmen,  who  first  tried  it,  and  who 
were  the  first  to  make  and  bring  to  perfection  the  instrument  by 
which  it  is  done. 

At  the  same  meeting  M.  Chevreul  presented  to  the  Society  the 
memoir  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gaffield  regarding  the  action  of  light  upon 
glass.  His  observations  are  already  sufficiently  familiar  to  our 
readers,  and  need  not  be  referred  to  here,  interesting  as  they  are  and 
well  worth  the  attention  of  any  man  building  a  studio. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  have 
had  the  excellent  notion  put  in  practice  of  meeting  in  one  of  their 
coseones  for  conferring  together  with  a  view  to  spread  among  their 
ranks  the  varied  and  useful  knowledge  so  essential  to  the  good 
soldier.  At  one  of  these  reunions  Captain  Dumas,  chief  of  the 
photographic  service  of  the  minister  of  war,  delivered  a  carefully- 
prepared  lecture  upon  the  subject  of  Photography  and  its  Application 
to  the  Wants  of  the  Army.  We  hope  in  an  early  number  to  present  the 
readers  of  this  Journal  with  some  extracts  from  Capt.  Dumas’ paper 
which  we  doubt  not,  will  prove  interesting  to  our  military  friends. 

The  invention  of  a  method  of  printing  on  calico,  of  which  we  made 
mention  a  week  or  two  ago  as  having  been  introduced  to  the  learned  in 
France  by  M.  Vial,  is,  it  appears,  as  old  as  some  dozen  years  ago,  and 
is  claimed  by  a  M.  Merget,  who  writes  to  the  Moniteur  upon  the  subject. 
He  evidently  makes  his  claim  good,  and  is  entitled  to  what  the  in¬ 
vention  is  worth. 


BENGAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Rules  for  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Exhibition,  1873. 

1.  The  exhibition  will  be  opened  in  January,  1873,  and  will  be  closed 
a  month  afterwards. 
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2.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  all  good  photographs  contributed 
by  members  of  the  Society,  and  by  photographers  resident  out  of  India. 

3.  Only  such  photographs  as  have  been  taken  within  two  years  will 
be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes  now  specified.  No  photographs 
may  comnete  for  prizes  at  more  than  one  exhibition,  and  no  prizes  will 
be  awarded  to  persons  who  have  not  actually  taken  the  pictures  which 
they  exhibit. 

4.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  three  gentle¬ 
men  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the  Society;  the  decision  of  the 
judges  will  in  all  cases  be  final. 

5.  Photographs  intended  for  the  exhibition  must  be  properly  mounted, 
but  need  not  be  framed,  and  must  be  delivered  to  the  secretary  by  the 
31st  December  at  latest,  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  describing  the 


subject  of  the  pictures. 

6.  The  carriage  of  photographs  sent  from  distant  places  must  be  pre¬ 
paid.  The  Society  will  endeavour  to  have  photographs  which  do  not 
obtain  prizes  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  sender,  if  request  to  that  effect 
be  made ;  but  in  such  cases  a  price  list  must  accompany  the  letter  of 
advice. 

7.  Exhibitors  must  make  their  own  arrangements  for  the  removal  of 
their  photographs  the  day  after  the  closing  of  the  exhibition. 

8.  Photographs  to  which  prizes  shall  have  been  awarded  at  the 
exhibition  will  become  the  property  of  the  Society,  for  distribution 
among  members. 

9.  The  judges  will  select,  from  the  prize  photographs,  two  for  dis¬ 
tribution  amongst  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  exhibitors  wrll  be 
required  to  give  up  the  negatives  of  these  pictures  to  the  Society,  or  to 
enter  into  reasonable  arrangements  with  the  committee  for  the  printing 


of  the  necessary  number  of  copies. 

10.  An  admission-fee  of  one  rupee  shall  be  charged  daily  to  visitors  of 
the  exhibition,  members  and  subscribers  excepted. 

The  following  priz  3S  will  be  awarded,  viz.  : — 

By  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy.— Prize  A— Gold  Medal.— For  the 
best  single  photograph  in  the  room.  This  picture  is  to  be  chosen  first 
by  the  judges,  and  then  to  be  excluded  from  competition  for  any  other 
prize.  Open  to  all  comers. 

By  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. — Prize  B— a 
Gold  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photographic  pictures 
taken  either  in  or  out  of  India  by  any  member  of  the  Society,  not 
being  a  photographer  by  profession. 

By  the  Society.— Brize  C— a  Gold  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at 
least  six  landscapes,  taken  and  printed  in  India,  by  any  member  of  the 
Society. 

Prize  D— a  Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  portraits 
taken  and  printed  in  India,  by  any  member  of  the  Society. 

Prize  E— a  Silver  Medal.— For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures,  landscapes,  or  portaits,  taken  either  in  or  out  of  India 
by  any  member  of  the  Society,  not  being  a  photographer  by  profession, 
to  be  selected  by  the  judges  from  those  for  which  no  other  prize  shall 
have  been  awarded  at  this  exhibition. 

Prize  F— a  Bronze  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures,  taken  in  India  by  any  member  of  the  Society,  to  be 
selected  by  the  judges  from  those  for  which  no  other  prize  shall  have 
been  awarded  at  the  exhibition. 

Prize  G — a  Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Indian  subjects,  exclusive  of  landscapes  and  antiquities, 
taken  by  any  member  of  the  Society. 

Prize  H — a  Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  of  Indian  antiquities,  taken  by  any  member  of  the 
Society. 

By  the  President.—  Prize  I — a  Gold  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at 
least  six  photographic  pictures  taken  in  Europe,  excepting  those,  if 
any,  for  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  prize  has  been  awarded. 
Open  to  all  comers. 

Prize  J— a  Silver  Medal.— For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo¬ 
graphs  of  young  children.  Open  to  all  comers. 

By  Captain  J.  Waterhouse.  —Prize  K — a  Silver  Medal. — For  the  best 
series  of  at  least  six  photographs  of  works  of  art,  not  smaller  than  8  by 
10.  Open  to  all  comers. 

By  Captain  W.  G.  Murray. — Prize  L— a  Silver  Medal.— For  the  best 
series  of  at  least  six  photographs,  illustrations  of  a  dry  process,  by  any 
member  of  the  Society. 

By  the  Honorary  Secretary. — Prize  M — a  Silver  Medal, — For  tbe  best 
series  of  at  least  six  photographs,  printed  in  permanent  pigments,  in¬ 
clusive  of  photolithographs  and  photo-engravings.  Open  to  all  comers. 


Contributors  to  the  coming  exhibition,  who  have  no  special  agents* 
may  have  their  photographs  forwarded  by  the  following  agencies  : — 
Messrs,  flemmann  and  Co.,  Rotterdam  ;  Gunther  and  Behrend,  Ham¬ 
burg  ;  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  Paris  ;  G.  M.  Rusca,  Esq.,  Trieste  ; 
the  “Ocean”  Express,  4,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  The  attention 
of  contributors  is  further  drawn  to  No.  V.  of  the  rules  for  the  coming 
exhibition,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exhibitors  need  not 
frame  their  photographs,  but  only  have  them  properly  mounted.  This 
has  been  done  by  the  committee  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
carriage  to  India. 


lUcdings  of  Sodtlies. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  winter  session  was  held  at 
Arundel  Hall  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
F.  F.  Statham,  F.G.S.,  President. 

Mr.  John  S.  Hazard  was  elected  a  member. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  enlargements  in  carbon,  together  with  other 
carbon  prints,  were  exhibited  by  the  Autotype  Company.  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards  also  exhibited  several  excellent  specimens  of  enlargements. 

Mr.  George  Croughton  then  read  a  paper  on  Business.  [See  page  494.] 
A  conversation  ensued  on  the  best  method  of  promoting  the  business 
of  the  Society,  and  it  was  eventually  determined  that  the  next  meeting 
should  be  of  the  most  popular  and  attractive  character  possible,  and 
that  photographers  from  a  distance  who  are  expected  to  be  in  London 
at  that  time  visiting  the  exhibition  in  Conduit-street  should,  through 
the  press,  be  cordially  invited  to  be  present.  Particulars  connected 
with  this  meeting  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 

— ♦ — 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free 
Library,  William  Brown-street,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  ult., — Mr.  Edmund 
Phipps,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  presented  to  the  Society’s  album  twenty-four  8x5 
prints,  the  negatives  being  taken  with  the  rapid  dry  plates  prepared  by 
the  Liverpool  Dry-Plate  Company.  The  prints  showed  that  the  nega¬ 
tives  were  of  excellent  quality. 

The  President  referred  to  one  picture  in  particular — Conivay  Castle 
from  the  North.  He  thought  no  wet  plate  could  produce  a  picture  of 
better  quality,  and  having  been  present  when  the  plate  was  exposed 
he  could  testify  to  the  rapidity  of  the  exposure. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  also  exhibited  an  instantaneous  stereo,  marine  view 
taken  on  a  rapid  dry  plate.  The  lenses  employed  were  Dallmeyer’s 
double  combination  stereo.  Mr.  Mawdsley  also  exhibited  two  8  x  10 
negatives  on  the  same  description  of  plates,  with  fourteen-inch  focus 
single  landscape  lens — one  a  group  taken  in  ten  seconds  with  a  three- 
quarter-inch  stop,  the  other  a  landscape  in  forty-five  seconds  with  a 
half-inch  stop.  Both  negatives  were  good  and  fully  exposed. 

A  large  number  of  fine  views  of  Italian  buildings,  &c. ,  and  a  book  of 
prints  from  Hogarth’s  works,  printed  in  carbon,  kindly  sent  by  Mr. 
Edward  Whitnall,  of  Church-street,  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  Murray  exhibited  some  silver  prints  cemented  to  the  back  of 
plate  glass  by  means  of  gelatine  (twelve  grains  to  one  ounce  of 
water).  The  two  surfaces  were  brought  into  optical  contact  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  excess  of  gelatine  removed  with  a  scraper. 

The  President  having  remarked  that  the  effect  would  be  improved 
by  the  use  of  colourless  glass, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  stated  that  there  were  objections  to  the  use  of 
that  description  of  glass  for  the  purpose.  Being  prepared  with  a  great 
excess  of  alkali,  the  excess  exuded  from  the  glass  and  the  surface  was 
always  more  or  less  moist. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hughes  stated  that  he  had  always  found  a  difficulty  in 
mounting  microscopic  objects  on  colourless  glass.  He  presumed  that  the 
bubbles  which  invariably  appeared  were  caused  by  the  alkali. 

Mr.  Forrest  referred  to  a  visit  Mr.  Sutton  had  paid  to  him.  Mr. 
Sutton  had  urged  upon  him  the  importance  of  manufacturing  small  con¬ 
cave  glasses  on  which  to  produce  instantaneous  negatives,  a  portrait  lens 
of  short  focus  being  used,  and  the  negative  being  subsequently  enlarged 
in  the  usual  way.  Mr.  Forrest  produced  a  specimen  of  such  glass,  and 
stated  that  if  the  demand  for  it  arose  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  producing  it  of  any  size  or  degree  of  concavity. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hughes  exhibited  some  stereo,  views  taken  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  with  the  Liverpool  Dry-Plate  Company’s  plates. 

Mr.  A.  Cooke  exhibited  several  excellent  pictures  printed  on  Durand’s 
paper,  the  tones  of  which  were  admirable. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  acetate  of  soda  for  toning  purposes.  It  appeared  Mr.  Cooke 
used  carbonate  and  acetate,  but  gave  the  preference  to  the  former. 

Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Watling  stated  that  he  used  a  solution  of  six  drachms 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  gold  one  grain, 
water  eight  or  ten  ounces.  In  his  hands  it  had  produced  results  superior 
to  any  other  formula,  and  was  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  it  could  be 
used  immediately  after  being  mixed.  There  was  also  a  saving  of  gold. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  stated  that  last  year  he  had  put  away  some 
of  Durand’s  paper  in  a  cupboard  without  taking  any  special  precau¬ 
tions  for  its  preservation  ;  it  had  lain  there  three  or  four  months.  It 
printed  and  toned  equal  to  new  paper.  He  had  recently  used  it  along 
with  some  new  paper  ;  there  was  no  difference  in  the  toning  or  printing 
qualities  of  the  two  samples. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  had  recently  printed  on  some  of  the  paper  he  had 
had  fifteen  months.  It  had  been  kept  six  months  between  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  then  removed  into  a  case  containing  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
results  were  equal  to  those  printed  on  new  paper. 
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A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  0.  It.  Green.  He  stated  that  at  the  next 
meeting  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  practical  details  of  the 
toning  process  invented  by  Mr.  Sherman,  of  America,  in  which  mercury 
was  the  toning  medium.  A  hope  was  expressed  that  it  would  render 
silver  prints  more  permanent. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  so  many  of  the  prints  he  had  purchased  showed 
such  unmistakable  signs  of  fading  that  he  now  never  thought  of  pur¬ 
chasing  photographs. 

The  llev.  T.  B.  Banner  instanced  the  case  of  a  friend  of  his  who 
recently  purchased  about  £50  worth  of  large  photographs,  principally 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  they  were  rapidly  becoming  worthless. 
Such  a  circumstance  was  calculated  to  materially  affect  the  sale  of 
photographs. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  said  he  had  prints  in  his  possession  over  twenty 
years  old,  which  had  been  produced  by  development.  They  showed 
no  sign  whatever  of  fading. 

Mr.  A.  Cooke  had  similar  prints,  and  many  of  them  had  faded. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hughes  said  he  had  in  his  possession  developed  prints 
fifteen  years  old,  and  they  had  not  faded. 

The  President  urged  those  who  desired  permanent  prints  to  adopt 
the  carbon  process.  He  wished  it  would  come  into  more  general  use. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  called  attention  to  the  theory  propounded  by 
Mr.  Sutton,  that  blurring  did  not  entirely  arise  from  the  refraction  of 
light  from  the  back  surface  of  the  glass,  and  explained  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  coincide  with  Mr.  Sutton’s  views. 

The  President  remarked  that  a  trial  of  a  stereo,  plate  against  a  sub¬ 
ject  with  violent  contrasts — one  half  of  the  plate  being  backed,  the 
other  free  from  backing— would  convince  anyone  that  a  proper  backing 
was  most  efficacious  in  preventing  blurring.  Some  substances,  though 
apparently  of  a  non-actinic  colour,  did  not  answer  the  purpose. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  John  Henderson  had  lent  the  Association 
a  12  x  10  negative  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  Mr.  0.  R.  Green  four 
12  x  10  negatives,  viz.,  Strasburg  Cathedral,  Wells  Cathedral,  and  two 
views  near  Chirk,  two  prints  from  which  would  be  presented  to  the 
members.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  latter  gentlemen,  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned, 


Ccrnsponimue. 


Mounting  Prints  Behind  a  Glass. — Steinheil’s  Doublets. — Mr. 
Keith’s  Studio.— Bisulphide  of  Carbon  Burnt  in  a  Sponge 
Lamp. — Dropping  Tubes. — Mica.— Stained  Films. — Microscopic 
Examination  of  Films.— Mr.  Wenham’s  New  Object  Glass. — 
Pure  Water. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  my  last  letter  that  on  my  recent  visit  to  the 
Liverpool  dry-plate  manufactory,  Mr.  Mawdsley  showed  me  an 
albumenised  paper  print  mounted  upon  glass  by  means  of  gelatine, 
with  a  white  paper  behind  it  similarly  mounted.  When  viewed  through 
the  glass,  the  print  was  as  much  finer  than  it  would  have  been  if  simply 
mounted  upon  cardboard  as  one  thing  can  well  be  to  another.  The 
glass  plate  was  not  collodionised,  but  treated  thus  : — A  warm  solution  of 
gelatine,  about  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  was  poured  over  it,  and 
brushed  over  the  print  as  well,  and  then  the  latter  was  pressed  into 
contact  with  the  glass  by  means  of  a  squeegee.  Nothing  can  be  simpler 
than  this,  or  better  than  the  effect  produced,  the  print  looking  the  same 
as  it  does  in  the  washing  water. 

Let  us  reason  upon  this  for  a  moment.  We  all  know  how  beautiful 
are  carbon  prints  upon  glass,  and  how  superior  they  are  to  prints  upon 
paper,  being  absolutely  free  from  all  coarseness  of  grain.  But  the 
carbon  print  upon  glass  has  been  transferred  from  a  pigmented  paper 
which  was  exposed  in  contact  with  the  negative,  and  the  surface  of 
which  was  quite  as  coarse  as  that  of  a  sensitive  albumenised  paper. 
Evidently,  then,  the  superior  delicacy  of  the  carbon  print  results  from 
its  being  mounted  upon  glass  and  not  upon  paper.  The  paper  print, 
when  mounted  upon  glass  and  viewed  through  the  glass,  is  just  as  fine 
as  the  carbon  print.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
framed  paper  prints  which  are  intended  for  exhibition,  or  for  the  walls 
of  the  artist’s  own  apartments,  should  be  mounted  in  this  way,  instead 
of  being  mounted  upon  cardboard  and  then  put  behind  a  glass.  It 
would  be  quite  worth  while  for  every  amateur  to  mount  his  best  sub¬ 
jects  upon  glass,  and  keep  them  in  plate-boxes  or  paper  bags,  like 
negatives.  Let  us  not  be  too  bigoted  to  our  old  methods  of  doing 
things,  but  try  to  advance  and  do  better  if  we  can. 

Another  good  dodge  of  Mr.  Mawdsley ’s  I  forgot  to  mention,  viz., 
that  he  cleans  the  paint  off  the  back  of  his  plates,  before  developing 
them,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  india-rubber  sponge.  His  paint,  I  am  per¬ 
mitted  to  say,  is  made  simply  with  burnt  sienna,  gum,  and  water. 


Before  quitting  the  subject  of  mounting  prints,  let  me  mention  a 
dodge  that  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward  Viles,  a  clever 
amateur  photographer  residing  at  a  country  seat  adjoining  that  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Bailey,  at  Codsall,  near  AYolverhampton.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties  in  mounting  a  print,  after  you  have  brushed  the  adhesive 
material  over  the  back,  is  to  place  it  exactly  in  its  right  position  upon 
the  cardboard.  This  is  effected  in  a  very  sure  and  simple  way  by  Mr. 
Viles  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Take  two  sheets  of  cardboard  of  the  required  size,  and  of  course  equal. 
Mark  upon  one  of  them  in  pencil  lines  where  the  print  is  to  be.  Lay 
it  upon  a  table,  lines  upwards  of  course,  and  stick  two  pins  into  the 
table  near  its  two  upper  corners,  so  that  its  upper  edge  may  press 
against  them.  Then  lay  the  print  in  position  with  its  edges  against  the 
pencil  lines  and  its  face  downwards  upon  the  cardboard,  the  pasted 
back  being  upwards.  Finally,  lay  the  cardboard  upon  which  the  print 
is  to  be  mounted  exactly  in  contact  with  the  other,  and  with  its  edge 
pressing  against  the  pins ;  then  rub  hard  and  remove  it.  The  print  will 
be  found  adhering  to  it  in  its  proper  position. 

Mr.  Viles  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  a  fine  series  of  views  and  por¬ 
traits,  size  about  12  x  10,  if  I  remember  right,  which  were  taken  with 
one  of  Steinheil’s  doublets.  They  speak  well  for  the  powers  of  the  lens. 
One  of  these  large  portraits  was  excellent  in  definition,  and  taken  in  a 
studio  with  an  exposure  of  only  eight  seconds.  The  lens  was  about 
fifteen  inches  equivalent  focus  and  two  inches  aperture. 

In  one  of  my  letters  to  this  Journal,  in  January  last  year,  allusion 
was  made  to  a  new  view  lens  which  I  had  devised,  in  which  the  stop 
would  be  in  contact  with  the  lens,  and  no  tube  be  required.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction  are  now  in  progress,  and  the  result  may  prove  to 
be  of  importance. 

A  word  or  two  now  about  Mr.  Keith’s  studio  at  Liverpool.  It  mea¬ 
sures  about  forty  feet  long  by  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  the  sitter  can  be 
placed  at  either  end  of  it.  Its  longest  side  lies  east  and  west,  and  the 
south  wall  is  carried  up  to  a  great  height,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  south  light. 
We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  studio  has  a  north  aspect  and  a  north 
side  light.  The  roof  is  glazed  from  end  to  end,  but  screened  by  solid 
wooden  shutters,  which  can  be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  along 
strong  wooden  beams  which  support  them.  The  side  windows  are  simi¬ 
larly  screened.  The  plan  appeared  to  be  very  good,  and  all  sorts  of 
effects  of  lighting  were  obtainable  by  means  of  it. 

During  a  visit  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Wolverhampton,  we  tried 
the  experiment  of  burning  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  sponge  lamp,  and 
also  in  a  common  spirit  lamp.  The  light  in  both  cases  was  blue  and 
actinic,  but  very  feeble.  In  the  face  of  these  experiments  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  credit  the  statements  recently  made  in  France  by  M.  Renault. 
Mr.  Wentworth  Scott,  who  conducted  the  experiments,  said  that  some 
years  ago  he  had  obtained  a  brilliant  light  by  burning  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  in  contact  with  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  obtained  by  heating  nitrate 
of  ammonia.  I  have  devised  a  very  simple  form  of  apparatus  for  this 
purpose,  which  will  be  tested  shortly.  One  great  objection  to  the  use 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  for  illuminating  purposes  is  the  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid  produced  by  its  combustion.  For  this  reason  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  to  burn  it  sometimes  in  hospitals  or  sick  chambers, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  infected  with  the  germs  of  disease.  The  reader 
is  warned  that  there  is  great  danger  of  an  explosion  when  this  substance 
is  burnt  in  a  common  spirit  lamp,  because  the  heat  soon  occasions  the 
liquid  to  boil  within  the  vessel. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  Mr.  Bailey  manufac¬ 
tures  pure  bromide  of  uranium  in  crystals,  and  I  have  brought  some  with 
me  for  trial.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  my  French  dropping  tubes, 
which  were  new  to  him.  Nothing  in  the  world  can  be  simpler,  and  they 
could  be  made  for  a  penny.  They  consist  of  a  glass  tube  open  at  one 
end,  and  drawn  to  a  point  like  a  squirt  at  the  other  ;  to  the  open  end  is 
fitted  a  sort  of  long  india-rubber  cap.  The  glass  tube  is  a  little  bigger 
than  a  quill,  and  about  three  inches  long.  It  may  remain  permanently 
fixed  in  a  hole  in  the  cork  of  a  bottle. 

Passing  along  Oxford-street  the  other  day  I  saw  a  shop  where  mica  is 
sold  for  photographic  purposes.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  speci¬ 
mens  shown  me.  All  sizes  are  kept,  from  an  inch  square  up  to  cabinet 
size,  the  prices  ranging  from  fourpence  to  twelve  shillings  per  dozen. 
The  carte-c/e-visite  size,  viz.,  4  x  21,  are  two  shillings  per  dozen.  The 
sheets  seemed  to  be  very  perfect,  and  are  kept  in  books,  like  gold  leaf. 

No  doubt  many  of  my  readers  are  turning  their  attention  to  staining 
their  films  in  order  to  prevent  blurring.  To  such  it  may  be  interesting 
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to  know  that  aurine,  and  other  aniline  colours,  may  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Judson  &Co.,  in  South wark-street,  near  Blackfriars  Bridge,  on 
the  Surrey  side. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  is  now  experimenting  with  these  colours  in 
order  to  stain  his  emulsion  films  to  prevent  blurring.  I  have  spent  a 
morning  with  him  over  some  of  these  experiments.  He  used  roseine  in 
his  emulsion.  A  good  deal  of  the  colour  is  removed  in  the  various 
operations  of  developing  and  fixing,  and  what  remains  can  be  completely 
dissolved  out  by  methylic  alcohol.  The  light  was  very  bad,  and  the  lens 
used  at  first  gave  flare  with  long  exposures.  From  our  last  experiment, 
made  with  a  single  view  lens,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  roseine,  with¬ 
out  any  backing  to  the  plate,  would  prevent  blurring ;  but  it  still  remains 
uncertain  whether  it  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  film  less  sensitive. 

Colonel  Wortley  showed  me  the  most  splendid  negative  I  have  ever 
seen  upon  a  rapid  dry  plate,  viz.,  a  portrait  taken  in  his  studio  upon 
one  of  his  rapid  emulsion  dry  plates  which  measures  15  x  13  inches, 
and  is  not  only  faultless  in  all  technical  qualities  but  a  beautiful  work 
of  art.  It  represents  a  very  pretty  young  girl  resting  with  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  and  her  hair  flowing  loosely  over  her  shoulders.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  anything  in  photography  to  equal  it.  The  negative  was 
not  intensified  with  silver.  Two  or  three  of  those  which  were  developed 
this  morning  in  my  presence  were  also  brought  to  sufficient  density  by 
the  alkaline  method  alone.  The  emulsion  contained  an  organifier, 
which  is  another  simplification. 

In  my  last  letter  I  alluded  to  a  negative  by  Mr.  Gordon’s  new  dry 
process  which  did  not  bear  microscopic  examination  of  the  film, 
although  to  all  appearance  faultless  when  viewed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
He  has  told  me  that  it  was  a  negative  which  required  a  great  deal  of 
intensifying  with  silver,  which,  no  doubt,  accounts  to  some  extent  for 
the  coarseness  of  the  deposit.  Now  that  we  are  applying  a  microscope 
to  our  films  and  to  our  negatives  we  shall,  no  doubt,  learn  some 
important  new  facts  bearing  upon  development  and  intensification. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an  evening  with  Mr.  Wenham, 
who  was  at  considerable  pains  to  explain  to  me  the  theory  of  his  new 
microscopic  object  glass.  It  consists  first  of  a  plano-convex  single  lens, 
having  its  convex  side  towards  the  object.  At  a  little  distance  from  this 
is  placed  a  triple  cemented  compound,  having  its  flint  lens  between  the 
two  outer  crowns ;  in  contact  with  this  is  a  single  plano-convex  lens, 
the  flat  side  of  which  touches  the  other.  This  entire  compound  has  ten 
surfaces,  whilst  the  common  object  glass  now  in  use  has  more.  The 
importance  of  improvements  of  this  kind  cannot  possibly  be  over-rated, 
because  our  ignorance  of  many  of  the  more  subtle  phenomena  of  nature 
seems  to  be  due  not  so  much  to  any  deficiency  of  mental  power  on  our 
part  to  comprehend  them,  as  of  power  to  observe  the  necessary  facts 
upon  which  reasoning  can  be  based.  Take,  for  instance,  that  wonderful 
enigma,  the  origin  of  life.  Place  a  globule  of  blood  under  the  microscope, 
and  with  our  present  powers  we  find  it  impossible  to  observe  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  its  albumenous  constituent  by  which  it  is  converted 
from  a  mere  chemical  compound  into  a  living  white  corpuscle.  But 
with  a  one-fiftieth  object  glass  Dr.  Beale  has  made  some  observations 
which  seems  to  push  our  knowledge  a  step  farther ;  for  he  has  observed 
what  he  calls  “bioplasm” — a  living  substance  more  elementary  than 
anything  that  has  yet  been  exhibited  to  our  senses.  It  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  the  microscopic  investigation  of  human  blood  is  the 
most  important  inquiry  that  can  possibly  occupy  the  man  of  science,  for 
to  what  are  many  of  our  diseases  due  but  to  impure  blood  ?  Dr.  Beale  has 
actually  observed  pus-corpuscles  in  the  blood,  and  their  rapid  propa¬ 
gation  in  various  infectious  disorders.  These  are  investigations  of 
immense  importance,  but  they  can  only  be  pursued  by  the  aid  of 
improved  optical  instruments.  All  honour,  then,  to  Mr.  Wenham  for 
his  recent  valuable  addition  to  our  resources.  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  polish  with  his  own  hands  a  microscopic  lens  no  bigger  than 
a  pin’s  head,  and  that  in  a  lathe  of  his  own  making.  Fortunately  for 
us,  perhaps,  as  it  may  prove  one  day,  he  is  greatly  interested  in 
photography,  and  was  the  companion  of  Mr.  Frith  some  years  ago  on 
his  photographic  tours  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  I  need  not  remind  my 
readers  that  Mr.  Wenham  is  the  inventor  of  the  binocular  microscope. 

Another  great  treat  which  I  have  had  during  my  stay  in  London  was 
a  visit  to  the  scientific  department  of  the  International  Exhibition,  with 
Dr.  Mann  for  my  eicerone.  It  was  a  day  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone. 
Docter  Mann  is  now  engaged  on  a  report  of  the  various  objects  in  this 
department  for  the  Society  of  Arts,  so  I  could  not  have  had  a  better 
guide. 


Pure  water  is  a  very  important  element  in  many  photographic  opera¬ 
tions.  I  have  just  been  reading  a  pamphlet  on  the  purification  of 
sewage  water  by  magnetic  carbide — a  compound  of  protoxide  of  iron 
with  carbon.  This  is  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  water  is  filtered 
through  it.  The  invention  is  due  to  Mr.  Spencer,  F.C.S.,  chemical 
engineer,  and  seems  to  answer  well,  having  lately  received  the  approval 
of  Dr.  Frankland.  Magnetic  carbide  acts  as  a  deoxidising  substance, 
and  hence  its’purifying  properties.  The  water  supplied  to  the  town  of 
Wakefield  is  purified  in  this  way.  About  fifty  pounds  weight  of 
magnetic  carbide  cost  three  or  four  shillings.  It  acts  as  a  deodoriser, 
and  combustively  upon  the  organic  matter  that  is  held  in  solution  in  the 
water.  Magnetic  carbide  is  made  by  roasting  hematite  for  several 
hours  in  contact  with  other  substances.  The  iron  ore  is  thus  deprived 
of  an  atom  of  its  oxygen. 

In  my  next  letter  will  be  described  the  heliotype  process,  as  at  present 
practised  by  the  company.  I  have  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  at  their 
works  in  Lincoln-terrace.  Thomas  Sittton,  B.A. 

Chiselhurst,  October  12,  1872. 

— * — 

THE  PRESENTATION  PRINTS  AND  THE  EXHIBITION  OF 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  through  the  medium  of 
your  Journal  to  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  which  have  lately  reached 
me  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  presentation  prints  for  this  year  ? 
Had  it  been  possible  to  have  forwarded  these  pictures  by  post,  or  other 
cheap  conveyance,  the  issue  would  have  commenced  ere  this ;  but  the 
large  size  of  the  prints  does  not  allow  of  this  being  done,  and  there  is 
no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  distribute  them  to  members  at  the 
Society’s  rooms.  During  the  entire  period  of  the  Exhibition  next 
month,  from  the  12th  to  the  30th  proximo,  any  member  can  receive  the 
presentation  prints  on  personal  application,  or  by  sending  a  written 
acknowledgment  for  the  same  by  an  authorised  agent.  The  pictures 
are — Esmeralda:  a  Study  from  Life,  by  Valentine  Blanchard;  and 
Shanklin  Chine,  by  F.  M.  Good. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Society  will  open  with  a  conversazione  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  the  12th  proximo,  and  remain  open  for  three  weeks .  Pictu  res 
should  be  advised  and  delivered  at  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street, 
not  later  than  the  5th  November,  and  must  be  forwarded  carriage  paid. 
With  your  permission  I  will  send  further  particulars  next  week. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Hon.  Sec. 

9,  Conduit  Street,  IV.,  October  15,  1872. 

— + — 

FINENESS  OF  FILMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Touching  the  question  of  fineness  of  films  Mr.  Still¬ 
man  has  made  several  suggestions  as  to  experiments  by  which  the 
question  could  be  decided.  Singularly  enough,  in  your  last  issue,  nearly 
side  by  side  with  his  communication,  appeared  an  article  by  myself, 
showing  the  result  of  precisely  the  same  experiments  that  he  recom¬ 
mended,  and  which  proved  that  with  the  same  pyroxyline  emulsion  films 
could  be  made  finer  than  wet  films ;  but  it  is  positively  immaterial,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  whether  an  emulsion  film  or  a  bath  film  gives  the 
finest  grain.  The  only  time  it  could  possibly  be  of  use  would  be  in  the 
case  of  enlargements ;  but  in  some  enlarging  experiments  that  I  have 
lately  been  making,  I  find  that,  long  before  the  films  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  would  show  any  granularity  at  all  magnified  to  the  same  amount 
as  the  enlargements,  jthe  enlargement  itself  becomes  useless,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  preserving  the  focus  sufficiently  sharp. 

The  question  of  fineness  of  films  other  than  as  a  matter  of  scientific 
interest  was  a  question  that  I  should  never  myself  have  raised ;  but  as 
you  gave  prominence  to  the  two  following  statements  by  Mr.  Stillman 
in  one  of  your  leading  articles  I  thought  it  necessary  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stillman  was  wrong  in  the  statement  he 
had  made : — 

“In  practice  emulsion  processes  will  never  approach  in  certainty  or  quality 
the  wet  bath  process  or  Mr.  Gordon’s  dry  process.”  *  *  *  “  The  formation 

of  the  insoluble  salts  of  silver  in  the  flocculent  form  which  we  get  in  an 
emulsion  is,  from  evident  mechanical  causes,  inferior  in  fineness  and  equality 
to  those  which  are  formed  by  the  slower  and  more  difficult  process  of  filtration 
through  a  colloid  substance,  and  when  formed,  being  in  suspension  and  not  in 
solution,  has  an  instantaneous  tendency  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.” 

Since  these  experiments  were  made  it  has  been  proved  an  indisputable 
fact  that  emulsion  films  are  not  inferior  in  fineness  and  equality  to  bath 
films.  With  more  experience  in  making  emulsions,  Mr.  Stillman  will 
be  able  to  test  this  point  satisfactorily  for  himself.— I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortliy. 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  N.  W., 

October  16,  1872. 
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THE  NEW  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  ten  years  ago  or  more  ( certainly  not  less)  “a  new- 
artificial  light”  was  introduced  which  seems  to  me  to  be  essentially 
similar  to  that  described  in  your  issue  of  the  11th  instant.  After  this 
interval  of  time  I  have  not  a  very  minute  remembrance  of  its  details ; 
but  of  the  following  facts  I  am  quite  certain : — ■ 

1.  A  current  of  atmospheric  air  was  passed  through  a  liquid  hydrocarbon, 
with  which  it  became  saturated,  forming  a  combustible  mixture  which  was 
burned  in  the  manner  of  carburetted  hydrogen  at  a  common  gas  burner. 
2.  The  invention  was  made  use  of  experimentally  on  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  the  motion  of  the  train  producing  the  current  of  air 
required  to  generate  the  gas.  3.  The  experiments  were  alluded  to  in 
the  Manchester  daily  papers  as  being  attended  with  highly  satisfactory 
results.  4.  I  laboured  under  the  impression,  however  got,  that  pe¬ 
troleum  was  the  liquid  used,  and  tried  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  the 
laboratory  of  Owen’s  College  in  1863  by  blowing  oxygen  gas  through 
that  hydrocarbon.  The  result  was  a  violent  explosion  which  caused  the 
wounding  of  a  fellow  student,  and  got  me  into  trouble. 

I  remember  being  informed  that  the  “new  light”  was  the  invention 
of  a  man  in  humble  circumstances,  that  it  was  patented  at  the  expense 
of  a  “capitalist,”  who,  not  finding  the  inventor  willing  to  let  him  have 
all  the  benefit,  amused  himself  and  tormented  the  inventor  by  with¬ 
drawing  the  light  from  the  market  and  allowing  it  to  fall  into  disuse. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c,  D.  Winstanley. 

Manchester,  October  14,  1872. 

— ♦- — 

THE  RECENT  ECLIPSE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  be  obliged  by  your  inserting  the  following 
remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brothers’  letter  in  No.  635,  page  320,  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 

In  the  first  place,  while  regretting  the  inadvertent  omission  in  my 
paper  of  due  acknowledgment  of  the  use  of  Mr.  Brothers’  Notes  on 
Eclipse  Photography,  I  do  not  quite  understand  his  complaint  of  a 
want  of  courtesy  towards  him  on  the  part  of  the  Ootacamund  party. 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any  intention  or  desire  to  ignore  Mr. 
Brothers’  services  on  our  behalf,  and  I  find  that  in  Colonel  Tennant’s 
preliminary  report  to  the  Government  of  India  the  assistance  rendered 
by  Mr.  Brothers  in  furnishing  part  of  the  equipment  and  the  value  of 
his  experience  are  fully  acknowledged.  My  paper  was  entirely  unofficial, 
and  not  having  had  the  advantage  of  conferring  with  other  members  of 
the  party  regarding  it  I  alone  am  responsible  for  any  omissions  or 
mistakes  in  it.  I  would,  however,  assure  Mr.  Brothers  that  I  had  no 
feeling  of  the  kind  imputed  to  me,  and  in  the  principal  cases  in  which 
his  suggestions  were  followed  I  acknowledged  them  as  his  ;  but  many 
points  of  similarity  in  our  operations  with  those  recommended  by  him 
were  adopted  quite  independently. 

I  find  in  the  rough  draft  of  my  paper  that  at  the  end  there  were  two 
additional  paragraphs,  the  first  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  seen  that  our  procedure  was  very  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Brothers  in  his  excellent  Notes  on  Eclipse  Photography,  and  that  in 
my  opinion  we  could  not  have  done  better.  At  the  time  the  paper  was 
being  finished  off  I  was  very  unwell,  and  only  just  able  to  complete  it 
so  that  it  might  be  despatched  to  England  in  time  for  the  June  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  consequently  it  was  hurried,  and  not 
so  carefully  finished  as  I  could  have  wished.  There  appear  to  have  been 
other  omissions  and  transpositions  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  and  in 
making  them  the  paragraph  in  question  must  have  been  accidentally 
overlooked.  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  omission. 

As  regards  the  similarity  of  our  instrument  to  that  used  by  Mr. 
Brothers  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  a  detailed  account  of  the  latter, 
but  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  similar  to  the  one  we  used. 
I  should,  perhaps,  have  explained  more  fully  that  the  similarity  of  the 
instruments  was  rather  in  the  principle  of  using  a  photographic  lens 
and  camera  than  in  the  details  of  their  construction, 

Mr.  Brothers  appears  to  have  misunderstood  my  remarks  regarding 
the  adjustment  of  the  instrument.  I  made  no  reference  to  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  camera  by  main  force,  but  stated  that  “for  adjustment  in 
azimuth  the  whole  instrument  had  to  be  turned  bodily  round.  ”  I  enclose 
a  photograph  of  the  instrument,  without  the  clock,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  pedestal  of  the  equatorial  stand  was  a. heavy  mass  of 
iron,  and  that  the  mode  of  fixing  the  superstructure  allowed  of  no 
horizontal  movement  right  or  left. 

The  way  in  which  the  camera  was  adjusted,  so  as  to  exactly  follow 
the  sun,  was  as  follows  : — The  ^  supports  of  the  polar  axis  were  first 
roughly  adjusted  to  the  meridian  by  means  of  an  ordinary  prismatic 
compass,  and  after  the  clock,  polar  axis,  and  camera  had  been  duly 
fixed  in  their  places,  trials  were  made  to  see  if  the  instrument  was 
working  truly,  errors  in  rate  being  corrected  by  altering  the  rate  of  the 
clock,  while  the  errors  caused  by  the  instrument  not  being  exactly 
adjusted  to  the  meridian  were  corrected  by  the  hauling  round  referred 
to,  and,  as  the  instrument  was  a  heavy  one  and  awkward  to  move,  this 
could  only  be  effected  by  a  series  of  jerks,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 


be  likely  to  injure  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  clock,  &c.,  by  dis¬ 
placing  some  of  the  bearings  and  so  causing  irregular  action,  and  1 
think  that  if  it  could  have  been  managed,  without  lessening  the  rigidity 
of  the  instrument,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  a  more 
effective  method  of  moving  the  superstructure  of  the  instrument  in 
small  arcs  of  azimuth.  With  regard  to  this  subject  Mr.  Hennessey, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  and  whose 
opinion,  from  his  long  acquaintance  with  surveying  and  astronomical 
instruments,  is  of  some  value,  remarks  : — Our  instrument  was  similar 
to  the  one  used  by  Mr.  Davis.  In  our  case,  no  doubt,  a  small  amount 
of  azimuthal  motion  would  have  been  convenient,  but  I  do  not  consider 
that  this  was  essential,  nor  do  I  agree  in  thinking  that  the  clock  was  in 
any  way  ‘injured’  in  adjusting  the  stand.” 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  chemicals  I  did  not  mention  Mr.  Brothers’ 
name  in  connection  with  it,  as  although  I  wished  to  note  certain  serious 
defects,  so  that  they  might  b3  avoided  on  a  future  occasion,  I  was 
unwilling  to  say  anything  in  disparagement  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  Brothers,  who  appeared  to  have  been  at  some  pains  in  making  up 
and  arranging  a  useful  box  for  us.  However,  as  Mr.  Brothers  has 
brought  up  the  subject  and  seems  to  doubt  my  statement,  I  can  only  again 
state  the  facts  as  I  found  them,  and  enclose  a  photograph  of  two  of  the 
baths,  showing  the  numerous  holes  and  furrows  in  their  internal  sur¬ 
faces,  and  their  general  roughness  and  coarseness.  They  appear  from 
their  brown  paper  coverings  to  have  been  the  identical  ones  used  at 
Syracuse,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
cleaned  since  that  time,  consequently  a  tolerably  plentiful  amount  of 
dirt  and  deposit  had  lodged  in  the  holes  and  crevices  as  well  as  some  of 
the  saw-dust  from  the  packing  ;  and  although  I  cai'efully  cleaned  them 
out  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  as  well  as  dilute  nitric  acid, 
the  dirt  could  not  be  entirely  removed,  and  was,  as  I  stated  in  my 
paper,  the  cause  of  a  bath  being  spoilt.  The  only  way  in  which  they 
could  have  been  cleaned  thoroughly  would  have  been  by  filling  them 
with  strongish  dilute  nitric  acid  and  setting  them  by  till  all  the  organic 
matter  and  other  deposit  had  been  dissolved  ;  but  as  time  pressed,  and 
I  had  a  sufficient  supply  with  me,  I  preferred  to  dispense  with  their 
use  altogether  for  the  silver  baths,  but  had  I  not  been  provided  with 
others,  very  great  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  failure,  would  have  been 
the  result. 

With  respect  to  the  wooden  dippers,  I  regret  that  I  forgot  to  mention 
Mr.  Brothers’  forethought  in  sending  them  to  replace  glass  ones  that 
might  be  broken,  but  having  sufficient  silver  wire  ancl  glass  dippers 
with  me  I  preferred  to  use  them  for  the  silver  baths.  I  found,  too,  that 
the  plates  almost  invariably  slipped  off  the  wooden  dippers  ;  they  should 
have  been  made  wider  and  with  more  hold  at  the  bottom  for  the  plates. 
By  joining  two  together  and  altering  the  ledge  at  the  bottom  I  made  a 
dipper  for  the  fixing  bath. 

With  regard  to  the  want  of  a  guide  to  the  proper  exposure  for  the 
corona,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  use  of 
such  a  guide  ;  but  as  the  only  available  authorities  differed  so  consider¬ 
ably  in  their  estimates  of  the  proper  exposures  with  an  instrument  such 
as  we  were  going  to  use,  and  as  it  seemed  most  important  for  the 
accurate  measurement  of  the  extent  of  the  corona  that  its  extremest 
limits  should  be  depicted  on  our  plates,  we  could  not  but  feel  the  want 
of  some  more  certain  information  as  to  the  exposure  most  likely  to  give 
this  result.  The  compilers  of  the  “Instructions”  recommended  the 
exposures  we  were  prepared  to  adopt,  had  the  weather  been  more 
favourable,  viz.,  5.  10.  15.  15.  10.  5.  In  the  “Notes”  Mr.  Brothers 
recommends  similar  exposures  to  those  he  adopted,  viz.,  3.  18.  30.  15. 
8. ,  but  says  nothing  regarding  the  results  he  obtained  with  them.  It 
thus  .appears  that  one  of  our  authorities  recommended  15  sec.  as  the 
maximum  exposure,  while  the  other  recommended  30  sec.,  or  just  double 
as  much.  Our  exposures  were  15.  10.  8.  6.  5.  20.  The  first  negative 
showed  considerably  more  of  the  corona  than  the  others,  but  2.  3.  4. 
were  also  good  negatives.  The  deduction  I  made  regarding  the  exposure 
seems  to  be  warranted  by  comparison  of  the  results  we  obtained  with 
different  exposures,  but  the  weather  we  experienced  was  very  unfavour¬ 
able  to  accurate  observations  of  the  kind,  and  it  would  be  both  valuable 
and  interesting  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  other  observers  in 
order  to  form  as  correct  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  actinic  power  of  the 
extreme -rays  of  the  corona. 

In  my  remarks  on  packing  I  specially  noted  the  inconvenience  of 
using  saw-dust  as  a  packing  for  cases  of  mixed  apparatus.  I  am  well 
aware  of  its  excellence  as  a  material  for  packing  bottles  or  glass  alone 
when  being  sent  long  distances,  but  its  use  in  boxes  of  the  kind  under 
reference  is  open  to  objection — first  on  account  of  its  getting  in  among 
the  apparatus  and  being  difficult  to  clean  out  properly;  and  secondly, 
from  its  giving  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  dust.  And  in  cases  where  accom¬ 
modation  is  limited,  as  it  generally  is  on  expeditions  of  the  kind,  it  will 
be  found  inconvenient  to  be  constantly  taking  bottles,  &c.,  from  boxes 
containing  saw-dust,  or  to  have  to  empty  the  saw-dust  from  the  case 
and  thoroughly  clean  it  out. 

For  photographic  packing  purposes,  I  prefer  cotton  wool  to  any  other 
material ;  it  is  clean,  elastic,  and  free  from  dust  or  resin.  Hemp  fibre 
is  also  a  good  packing,  but  is  dirtier  and  dustier  than  the  cotton.  In 
the  course  of  a  photographic  tour  in  Central  India  I  carried  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  packed  with  cotton,  in  cases  made  without  compart¬ 
ments,  on  common  country  carts  over  the  roughest  cart  tracks  in  a  hilly 
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ancl  rocky  country,  for  a  month  or  two  at  a  time,  with  scarcely  any 
breakage.  The  apparatus  was  generally  in  constant  use,  but  at  times  it 
would  not  be  opened  for  a  week  or  two.  Where  cotton  is  available  I 
would  certainly  recommend  it  in  preference  to  anything  else.  Paper 
cuttings  are  clean  and  elastic,  but  are  not  so  commonly  available. 

There  is  another  point  in  regard  to  the  equipment  supplied  by  Mr. 
Brothers  which  I  omitted  in  the  fair  copy  of  my  paper,  but,  as  it  is  of 
some  importance  that  only  the  very  best  materials  of  all  kinds  should 
be  supplied  to  an  expedition  of  the  kind,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  men¬ 
tioning  it.  About  four  dozen  of  glass  plates  5"  x  5 11  were  sent  out  in 
two  boxes,  and  not  suspecting  that  a  photographer  of  Mr.  Brothers’  ex¬ 
perience  would  have  sent  old  or  second-rate  glass,  I  never  thought  of 
there  being  any  distinction  between  the  boxes,  so  I  put  one  aside  and 
used  the  plates  in  the  other  for  trials.  When  I  came  to  clean  the  plates 
in  the  box  I  had  put  aside,  I  found  that  they  were  apparently  old  plates 
that  had  been  used  before,  and  inferior  glasses.  Not  wishing  to  use  the 
plates  I  had  been  using  as  trial  plates,  and  which  in  the  hurry  of  work 
had  not  been  very  carefully  treated,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  selecting 
from  the  other  box  a  sufficient  number  of  plates  free  from  defects  and 
scratches.  I  think,  that  on  an  occasion  of  so  much  importance,  and 
where  the  interests  involved  were  so  great,  none  but  the  very  best 
materials  should  have  been  sent  out,  and  if  any  second-rate  glass  was 
sent  for  trials  it  should  have  been  distinctly  marked.  Having  had  to 
assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument  and  cleaning  of  the  clock,  I 
was  rather  pressed  for  time  as  the  day  of  the  eclipse  approached,  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  glass  I  had  to  work  with  was  doubtful  caused 
me  considerable  annoyance  and  anxiety,  and  I  greatly  regretted  that  I 
had  not  brought  a  small  stock  of  selected  glass  with  me.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  should  have  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  baths  and  serious 
defects  in  the  glass  supplied,  for  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  and  equip¬ 
ment  generally  was  excellent,  and  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Not  having  had  the  advantage  of  correcting  the  proofs,  I  notice  a 
few  mistakes  in  your  report  of  my  paper,  and  as  in  some  cases  the 
meaning  is  not  intelligible,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  them, 

1.  In  the  first  paragraph  under  the  head  of  Instrument,  for  “similar 
to”  read  “on  the  same  principle  as.” 

2.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  description  of  the  Instrument,  the 
words  “and  were”  should  be  left  out  after  the  words  “5"  square  ”. 

3.  In  the  first  paragraph  under  the  heading  Narrative,  the  word 
“sun”  should  be  “six”. 

4.  In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  Narrative,  the  word  ‘ ‘ slide  ”  should 
be  “shutter,” and  the  words  “took  it  out  with  my  left”  should  be 
“took  out  the  dark  slide  with  my  left”. 

5.  In  the  ninth  paragraph  of  the  Narrative,  after  the  word  “lens,” 
insert  “as  suggested  by  Mr.  Brothers.” 

6.  In  the  paragraph  “  Protection  of  the  Negatives,”  for  the  words 
“none  of  them”  read  “none  of  the  original  negatives”. 

7.  In  the  following  paragraph  the  words  “the  breadth  of  rays” 
should  be  “the  bundles  of  rays.” 

8.  In  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  the  words  “palest  plate”  should  be 
“patent  plate,”  and  I  may  add  that  the  quality  of  patent  plate  seems 
to  have  deteriorated  of  late  years,  for  I  find  that  much  of  the  patent 
plate  glass  sold  for  photographic  purposes  is  full  of  bubbles  and  other 
defects,  and  not  sufficiently  well  polished. 

The  following  note  by  Mr.  Hennessey  of  the  temperature  and  baro¬ 
metrical  pressure  during  the  eclipse  may  be  of  interest : — 

“  During  the  eclipse  at  Dodabetta  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  fell 
to  48°  Fah.,  while  the  mean  of  three  aneroid  barometers  (duly  corrected 
for  zero  error)  gave  the  pressure  at  22.31  inches.  The  day  before  the 
eclipse  (11th  December)  a  maximum  black  bulb  (vacuum)  thermometer 
rose  to  135°.  2  in  the  sun,  the  corresponding  temperature  in  the.  shade 
being  61°  Fah. -—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Waterhouse,* 

Captain.  B.S.C. 

Calcutta,  Sept.  17,  1872. 

REPLY  TO  CAPT.  WATERHOUSE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Capt.  Waterhouse  has  favoured  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
letter  addressed  to  you,  in  reply  to  my  remarks  on  his  paper  read  before 
the  London  Photographic  Society,  and  in  a  private  letter  he  says — “I 
can  assure  you  I  have  not  written  the  remarks  in  any  antagonism  to 
you.”  This  I  fully  believe,  and  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  that 
part  of  the  subject. 

I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  my  services  in 
the  matter  having  been  rendered  gratuitously,  and  in  the  interest  of 
science,  any  fault  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus  or  chemicals 
should  have  been  stated  to  me  privately,  and  should  not  have  been 
published  before  any  explanation  had  been  obtained. 

The  difficulty  Capt.  Waterhouse  found  in  using  the  glass  baths  is 
simply  mysterious.  They  were  the  identical  baths  I  used  at  Syracuse ; 
and  I  should  have  thought  that,  as  they  were  sound,  they  would  merely 
have  required  to  be  rinsed  with  clean  water  to  be  as  fit  for  use  as  I 
found  them.  The  baths,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  never  contained  any¬ 
thing  but  silver  solution  ;  a  little  sawdust  may  have  got  into  them 
in  packing,  but  that  would  have  floated  to  the  surface  of  the  solution 
at  once  one  would  have  supposed.  Surely  some  other  cause  for  the 


spoiling  of  the  silver  bath  must  be  sought  for.  I  have  used  similar  glass 
baths  for  many  years.  The  photographs  sent  to  me  are  very  curious, 
but  they  only  represent  what  is  seen  in  all  cast  glass  baths. 

The  “  Instructions”  as  to  the  exposures  to  be  given  were  no  “  autho¬ 
rity ”  at  all.  All  that  can  be  said  for  the  proposed  “5.  10.  15.  15.  10.  5.” 
is  that  they,  with  a  constant  state  of  atmosphere,  would  perlcaps  give 
symmetrical  results  (the  development  would  have  much  to  do  with  the 
“ perhaps”) ;  but  we  at  Syracuse  wanted  to  get  the  bright  part  of  the 
corona  with  the  detail,  and  also  the  fullest  extent  of  the  outer  rays, 
and,  therefore,  adopted  a  wide  range  for  the  exposures.  The  course 
followed  by  Capt.  Waterhouse  (disregarding  the  “  Instructions”)  was 
the  best  he  could  do  in  the  varying  state  of  the  mist.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  we  in  1870,  in  eight  seconds,  obtained  more  corona  than 
was  obtained  in  India  with  longer  exposures—  more  than  double  in  some 
cases;  but  here,  again,  development  may  afford  the  explanation. 

As  to  the  glass  plates  I  sent  to  India  :  I  took  to  Syracuse  several  dozen 
plates  5x5  inches,  best  selected  patent  plate.  As  I  only  used  about  one 
and  a-half  dozen,  I  filled  two  boxes  from  the  unused  plates  and  s§nt  them 
to  India,  fully  expecting  that  what  answered  well  in  my  hands  would 
do  equally  well  for  the  Indian  expedition.  At  all  events,  I  could  not 
procure  better  ;  and,  as  the  1870  expedition  funds  had  already  paid  for 
the  stock  I  did  not  use,  I  sent  the  old  but  unused  plates  to  India.  They 
may  have  deteriorated,  but  I  think  that  doubtful.  I  also  had  very 
little  time  before  the  eclipse  day  in  1870,  but  I  took  care  to  examine  and 
repolish  every  plate  I  intended  to  use.  I  do  not  think  I  sent  a  single 
plate  that  had  been  used  at  Syracuse,  as  few  were  used— probably  not 
more  than  six  for  trial  plates,  and  the  rest  have  photographs  on  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  Captain  Waterhouse  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
(chief )  want  of  courtesy  referred  to  in  my  letter.  Colonel  Tennant  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Ootacamund  party,  and  it  was  to  him  my  remarks 
applied.  No  copy  of  any  of  the  eclipse  pictures  has  ever  been  sent  to 
me,  neither  has  any  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Indian  Government,  so 
that  I  was  ignorant  that  he  had  ever  acknowledged  my  services  publicly 
(for  this  honour  I  cared  very  little) ;  but  I  do  take  much  interest  in  the 
work  done  during  the  Indian  eclipse  expedition,  and,  having  been  cour¬ 
teously  supplied  by  Lord  Lindsay  (who  is  under  no  obligation  to  me  in 
any  way)  with  copies  of  three  of  the  beautiful  photographs  taken  by  Mr. 
Davis,  I  feel  the  more  that  there  has  been  a  great  want  of  courtesy  in 
the  omission  referred  to.  Not  wishing  to  put  Colonel  Tennant  to  the 
expense  of  furnishing  me  with  a  copy  or  copies  of  the  photographs,  I 
obtained  permission  in  the  proper  quarter  (having  been  informed  by  the 
Colonel  that  the  negatives  were  government  property)  to  make  them 
myself  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  seen  copies  or  negatives. 
The  explanation  of  the  negatives  not  having  been  sent  to  me  may  be 
that  they  have  been  returned  to  the  possession  of  Colonel  Tennant.  — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 

Manchester ,  October  15,  1872. 

— ■» — 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  often  thought  that  the  colonies  is  a  far  better 
field  for  young  men  following  the  photographic  profession  than  this 
country  ;  and,  perhaps,  you  will  kindly  favour  me  with  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  owing  to  your  long  and 
extensive  experience  you  can  satisfy  me.  Suppose  one  was  there5  that 
had  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  had  gone  through  the 
general  routine  of  it  for  six  or  seven  years  : — First,  what  prospect  would 
he  have  of  getting  a  situation  with  an  employer?  or,  second,  what  pros¬ 
pect  would  he  have  of  going  there  and  working  for  himself,  suppose  he 
could  only  command  a  very  small  capital  ?  I  have  already  seen  some¬ 
thing  on  the  same  subject  in  your  Journal  about  Canada.  I  would 
rather  learn  something  about  New  Zealand.  An  early  answer  would 
oblige.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Emigrant. 

Lerwick,  October  4,  1872. 

[Perhaps  some  of  our  numerous  Australian  subscribers  will,  in  the 
interests  of  those  concerned,  give  some  information  on  this  topic.— Eds.  j 

— ♦ — 

INDIAN  EXPERIENCES  IN  PRINT  WASHING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Although  I  have  been  dabbling  in  photography  since 
1859 — going  on  with  it  for  a  short  time  and  leaving  off  for  long  inter¬ 
vals,  having  otherwise  a  great  deal  to  do — still  1  am  a  mere  tyro  in  the 
art.  I  have  read  your  Journal  for  several  years  past,  as  well  as  other 
works,  but  I  cannot  say  I  studied  them. 

I  used  to  rather  amused  at  the  notices  about  blisters,  but  as  they 
never  affected  my  paper  I  cared  not  to  trouble  my  head  about  them. 

“  He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a -wound.” 

In  January  last,  however,  my  paper,  which  I  had  been  printing  from  for 
several  months  past,  began  to  perplex  me.  When  washing  the  prints 
instead  of  their  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  they  would  rise  and 
float.  In  the  morning  when  I  looked  at  them,  instead  of  being  charmed 
with  my  performances,  I  was  horrified  to  find  my  paper  had  the  small¬ 
pox,  and  half  afraid  I  might  catch  it,  too  ! 
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I  said  nothing,  thinking  I  might  have  made  a  mistake,  and  “mixed 
my  liquors.”  In  succeeding  days  I  was  very  particular  in  what  I  did, 
and  how  I  did  it — with  the  same  results,  however.  “  Oh  !”  I  thought, 
“its  that  new  jar  of  hypo.  ;  I  thought  it  was  bad  when  I  first  got  it, 
as  it  turned  milky-white  and  had  a  sediment  which  the  hypo.  I  got  from 
England  never  had.”  I  got  some  fresh  and  good,  but  blisters  still  pur¬ 
sued  me.  I  took  some  prints  to  a  friend,  a  professional  photographer, 
who  merely  said,  “Oh!  that’s  nothing — they  are  only  blistered !  ”  He 
told  me  I  should  see  an  article  by  Mr.  Bovey  in  this  year’s  Journal,  and 
that  adding  alcohol  was  the  remedy.  I  tried  it — little  doses  and  big 
doses  of  alcohol — but  blisters  were  as  thick  as  ever.  I  bought  every 
variety  of  paper  to  be  had  in  the  shops,  and  with  these,  too,  I  tried  fix¬ 
ing  with  from  two  ounces  to  fifteen  ounces  of  hypo,  to  a  quart  and  a-half 
of  water  ;  but  still  the  demon  haunted  me — every  print  was  spoilt. 

One  night,  “as  I  laye  a-thynkynge,  a-thynkynge,  a-thvnkynge,”  it 
struck  me  that  the  water  I  used  might  be  the  “  Simon  Pure  ”  (impure), 
for  this  reason  : — Prior  to  moving  into  my  present  residence — and  in 
taking  which  I  revelled  in  the  idea  of  having  plenty  of  water  and  no 
trouble  about  it,  as  every  room  had  water  laid  on  through  leaden  pipes — 
I  had  always  used  river  or  well  water  in  up-country  stations,  in  my 
former  house  in  Bombay,  and  also  in  China,  without  a  single  blister. 
Blistering  only  commenced  with  this  new  water  with  tvhiclt  I  thought  I 
should  have  no  trouble. 

I  forthwith  sent  for  a  water  carrier,  and  got  a  large  tub  filled  with 
well  water,  and  have  always  used  it  since  without  a  single  blister, 
although  I  have  even  used  up  the  condemned  jar  of  hypo,  since  again 
making  use  of  the  well  water. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  who  are  well  up  in  chemistry  might  find 
out  that  the  lead  of  the  pipes  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

My  only  excuse  for  troubling  you  with  this  communication  is  hoping 
it  may  be  of  use  to  others. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bombay,  September  12,  1872.  L.  S.  H.,  Major-General. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  head  rest  and  a  carte  and  cabinet  rolling-press  will  be  exchanged  for  an 
oxygen  gas  bag. — Address,  W.  L.  Heaton,  Slater-street,  Bolton. 

I  will  exchange  a  No.  1  Ross’s  carte-de-visite  lens,  nearly  new,  stops  complete, 
for  a  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  rectilinear  lens,  No.  Iaa  or  1a  ;  or  will  give  in 
exchange  a  stop  of  C  C  stopped  diapason  pipes,  quite  new  and  complete,  for 
a  X  6§  rapid  rectilinear. — Address,  S.  Arlidge,  Organ  Builder,  Weedon, 
Northamptonshire. 

A  9  X  6  aplanatic  view  lens,  by  Grubb,  and  a  whole-plate  bellows-body  folding 
camera,  with  sliding  fronts  (both  nearly  new) ,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  bellows- 
body  binocular  camera  for  stereos,  or  landscapes  on  plates  X  4£,  by  any 
good  maker.  Differences  adjusted.— Address,  George  Ckeber,  Bridge 
Town,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

A  Kinnear  or  otfier  good  bellows-body  camera  and  Dallmeyer’s  or  Grubb’s 
rapid  whole-plate  or  10  X  8  lens,  suitable  for  groups,  horses,  &c.,  wanted  in 
exchange  for  more  than  the  value  in  carte  lenses,  quarter  and  half-plate 
cameras,  studio  furniture,  and  sundry  useful  materials. — Address,  H.  J.  F. 
Geokqe,  Prospect  House,  Bracknell,  Berks. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


ig^"  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

***  Owing  to  press  of  matter  this  week  we  are  compelled  to  leave  over  many 
communications,  including  a  report  of  the  great  photographic  dinner  at 
Brighton,  which  closed  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Association.  This, 
with  other  communications,  correspondence,  &c.,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
in  our  next  number. 

0.  F.  Smith.— You  will  find  the  information  required  in  another  page. 

X.  Y.  Z. — A  letter  to  the  railway  company  will  ensure  your  obtaining  the 
information  required. 

Alexander  Henderson  (Montreal). — Your  letter  of  October  4th  to  hand. 
The  copies  from  January  5th  to  October  18th  go  out  by  this  mail. 

G.  T.  Chandler.— You  have  been  using  the  nitrate  of  silver;  if  you  read  the 
article'more  attentively  you  will  find  that  it  is  the  nitrite  that  ought  to  have 
been  employed. - 

Geo.  Hardman.— The  quickest  dry  plates  procurable  are  those  by  Colonel 
Wortley’s  formula.  If  these  do  not  answer  your  purpose  you  must  have  re¬ 
sort  to  a  more  rapid  lens. 

Operator  — The  varnish  is  too  strong  for  the  collodion.  Either  weaken  it  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water,  or  use  another  kind  of  varnish  the 
solvent  of  which  has  no  action  on  the  collodion. 

Rev.  S.  S. — We  tried  the  pyroxyline,  and  found  that  it  dissolved  in  ether  very 
readily ;  but  the  collodion  thus  made  gave  an  opaque,  milky-like  film  when 
poured  on  glass.  You  had  better  destroy  the  whole  batch. 

Elizabeth  Bkadlaugh. — The  gum  which  has  behaved  in  such  a  curious 
way  is  not  gum  arabic  at  all,  but  gum  tragacanth.  A  very  small  portion  of 
it  suffices  to  convert  a  large  quantity  of  water  into  a  jelly. 

J.  Hardy  Neville. — The  old  wedding  ring,  which  we  return  as  directed,  is 
gold  of  twenty-two  carats  fine,  and  it  will  be  quite  suitable  to  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  chloride  of  gold.  The  weight  is  2  dwt.  9  grains. 


Capt.  R.  C.  Grjeme  (Fyzrabad,  Oude). — The  subscription  and  postage  for 
this  Journal  to  India  is  21s.  8d.  Post-office  order  for  15s.  2d.  to  h  md. 

J.  N.—  Uranium  occurs  in  combination  with  oxygen  in  pitchblende— a  black 
mineral  found  in  Saxony  and  elsewhere.  The  oxide  of  uranium  is  the  popular 
or  commercial  name  for  the  uranate  of  ammonia  -a  very  beautiful  yellow 
powder. 

A  Photo.  Assistant. — Ricinus  varnish  is  composed  of  sandarac  and  castor 
oil  dissolved  in  alcohol.  This  mixture,  although  under  a  different  name,  was 
published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  and  recommended  on  account  of  its  good  qualities. 

Miss  C. — If  you  place  in  water  the  negative  which  has  received  a  liberal  dose 
of  sulphuric  acid  the  film  will  get  loosened  in  a  very  short  time.  Merely 
placing  it  in  waiter  will  prove  of  no  avail  unless  the  collodion  be  of  a  peculi  ir 
kind.  The  presence  of  the  acid  is  required  to  enable  it  to  leave  the  glass; 
hence  your  failure. 

Ignoramus. — To  get  the  image  as  sharp  all  over  the  field  as  it.is  in  the  centre, 
use  a  small  diaphragm.  The  double  slide  is  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  two  sensitive  plates,  as  you  correctly  observe ;  but  an  opaque  plate  either 
of  metal  or  cardboard  must  be  placed  between  the  two,  otherwise  the  light 
will  pass  through  the  one  that  is  being  exposed  and  fall  upon  the  other. 

J.  P.  Proctor. — To  glaze  the  face  of  a  photograph  a  compound  film  of  gela¬ 
tine  and  collodion  is  used.  Coat  a  plate  of  glass  with  plain  collodion,  and 
when  dry  coat  this  with  gelatine,  one  ounce  to  twelve  of  water.  Having  also 
gelatinised  the  surface  of  the  print  allow  both  to  become  partially  dry,  then 
press  them  in  contact,  and  allow  them  to  remain  for  a  day,  or  until  quite  dry. 
Pass  a  penknife  round  the  edge  and  the  print  will  separate  from  the  glass, 
the  collodion  now  being  in  close  adhesion  to  the  picture. 

Experimenter  (Brixton). — To  make  subchloride  of  silver  paper,  float  plain 
salted  paper  on  a  forty-grain  silver  bath  ;  when  dry,  place  it  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
copper;  then  transfer  it  to  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  followed 
by  immersion  in  a  twenty-five  grain  bath  of  protochlorite  of  tin.  Whilo  in 
this  solution  expose  to  the  sun  until  the  paper  is  changed  into  the  violet  sub¬ 
chloride.  This  is  used  for  producing  pictures  in  natural  colours. 

John  Stanton. — The  “  process  used  for  photographing  clouds”  is  generally 
the  wet  collodion ;  but  on  dry  collodion  plates  we  have  often  taken  good  nega¬ 
tives  of  clouds.  Your  second  query  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle:—”  What  sized 
stop  ought  to  be  used  for  photographing  the  moon,  and  how  long  ought  I  to 
expose?”  With  some  lenses  the  exposure  may  bo  about  half-a-second, 
while  with  others  several  minutes  may  be  required.  You  cannot  have  read 
what  has  been  written  on  lunar  photography,  otherwise  you  would  have  seen 
that  telescopes  do  not  require  to  be  stopped.  If  your  question  applies  to  a 
photographic  lens  select  one  that  will  give  sharp  definition  without  any 
diaphragm,  and  determine  the  exposure  by  direct  experiment. 

W.  G.  Reed. — Non-distorting  lenses  should  not  be  used  in  a  stereoscopic 
camera ;  the  single  or  distorting  lenses  ought  to  be  preferred.  The  reason 
for  this  advice  is  that  the  eye-glasses  of  the  stereoscope  in  which  the  picture 
is  to  be  examined  also  distort,  but  as  the  distortion  shown  is  of  the  opposite 
nature  to  that  produced  in  a  picture  by  using  single  lenses,  the  picture  when 
seen  in  the  stereoscope  is  free  from  distortion.  In  ordinary  practice  this 
matter  is  but  of  minor  consequence,  because  the  eye-glasses  or  lenses  of  the 
stereoscopes  at  present  in  use  are  of  too  long  a  focus  to  curve  the  margins  of 
the  pictures ;  but  if  the  eye-glasses  have  a  short  focus,  then  the  curvilinear 
distortion  is  painfully  apparent,  provided  the  picture  under  examination 
has  not  counter  distortion. 

A  Heliotyper  in  Embryo. — Respecting  a  mirror  or  prism  for  producing 
reversed  negatives,  you  must  first  of  all  discard  the  idea  that  a  piece  of  a 
“good  plate  glass  mirror”  will  serve  the  purpose.  Placed  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  there  would  be  such  an  amount 
of  reflection  from  the  front  surface  of  the  glass  as  must  entirely  interfere 
with  the  reflection  from  the  back  or  silvered  surface.  The  silvering  must  be 
effected  on  the  front  surface.  It  should  be  done  with  silver,  and  not  with  mer. 
cury  and  tin  foil,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  ordinary  mirrors.  The  reason  is 
obvious:  the  silver  deposit  must  be  polished  to  the  utmost  degree  of  bright¬ 
ness,  and  a  mercurial-tin  surface  would  not  bear  being  rubbed.  The  question 
now  is,  which  is  the  better — a  silver  reflecting  surface  on  glass  or  a 
rectangular  prism  ?  We  have  seen  much  excellent  work  effected  with  both. 
In  practice  the  mirror  will  be  found  better  than  the  prism,  because  of  the 
slight  imperfections  so  frequently  present  in  the  glass  of  which  a  large  prism 
is  formed.  The  Autotype  and  Heliotype  Companies  use  mirrors  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  negatives. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  October  4,  1872. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

Barker  and  Smartt,  Leamington  Priors,  Warwickshire,  photographers. 


Photographic  Progress  in  Italy. — In  a  private  letter  received 
from  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  who  is  at  present  in  Italy,  somewhat  improved 
in  health,  he  says — “  Photography  has  greatly  improved  in  Italy  since  I 
was  last  here,  and  excellent  prints  are  sold  at  wonderfully  cheap  prices. 
One  would  like,  however,  to  be  certain  how  long  they  would  stand.”  It 
is  Mr.  Lea’s  intention  to  visit  Egypt  before  returning  to  America. 
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EFFECT  OF  STRONG  DEVELOPERS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  for  having  shown  us 
a  pretty  little  experiment  which  proves  in  the  most  unmistakable 
manner  the  great  influence  which  the  strength  of  the  developer 
exercises  upon  the  negative.  We  may,  first  of  all,  say  that  this  expe¬ 
riment  shows  precisely  what  will  meet  the  case  of  those  who  write  to 
us  in  terms  something  like  the  following: — “I  find  that  dry  plates 
prepared  with  the  uranium  emulsion  are  very  sensitive,  but  I  can 
only  get  a  faint,  ghostlike  picture  on  them,  quite  unsuited  for  ordi¬ 
nary  printing  purposes.”  This  complaint,  we  need  scarcely  say,  we 
have  frequently  heard.  The  experiment  to  be  described  bears 
directly  upon  this  question,  and  points  to  the  remedy. 

What  was  sought  to  be  proved  was  this— that  a  weak  developer 
will  bring  out  all  the  details  in  a  picture,  but  in  such  a  feeble  manner 
as  that  they  shall  be  barely  visible,  and  of  a  degree  of  density  quite 
unsuited  for  printing,  no  matter  how  long  the  developer  may  be 
allowed  to  act  upon  the  picture ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  deve¬ 
loper  of  the  proper  degree  of  strength  shall  at  once,  and  without  any 
subsequent  coaxing  and  intensifying,  develope  a  negative  of  sufficient 
printing  intensity. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  as  follows : — Into  one  glass  dipping- 
bath  was  poured  a  certain  quantity  of  concentrated  developing 
solution  composed  of  pyrogallic  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
bromide  of  potassium;  and  into  a  second  bath  was  poured  about 
double  the  quantity  contained  in  the  other.  Both  were  then  diluted 
with  equal  quantities  of  water,  thus  leaving  one  solution  nearly 
double  the  strength  of  the  other,  the  quantity  in  each  bath  being 
only  sufficient  to  allow  half  the  plate  to  be  immersed.  A  plate  was 
exposed  in  the  camera  for  the  time  judged  to  be  necessary.  After 
being  wetted  all  over  with  alcohol,  according  to  the  usual  routine, 
the  plate  was  immersed  in  the  weak  developer  to  the  extent  of  one 
half  of  its  depth,  the  quantity  of  the  solution  permitting  this  to  be 
easily  done.  After  some  time  a  very  weak  image  appeared,  and, 
what  is  specially  worthy  of  notice,  is  that  by  no  extension  of  the 
time  in  the  developer  was  the  intensity  increased.  Several  experi¬ 
ments  confirmed  the  fact  that  duration  of  time  in  the  developing 
bath  did  not  prove  an  equivalent  for  the  action  of  a  stronger 
developer  in  a  brief  portion  of  time.  The  effect  of  the  weak 
developer,  to  use  a  medicinal  phrase,  is  not  cumulative.  A  weak 
developer  produces  a  fully-developed,  but  exceedingly  weak,  print ; 
and  this  no  matter  how  long  the  action  of  the  developer  is  continued. 

We  now  turn  to  the  strong  solution,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was 
Jontained  in  equal  quantity  in  a  second  bath.  The  first  half  having 
lad  its  details  brought  out  to  the  utmost  extent  possible  with  such  a 
>atli,  the  other  end  was  then  immersed  in  the  second  or  strong  bath, 
.n  a  few  seconds  the  image  began  to  appear;  but  in  this  case  it 
dvanced  rapidly,  until,  after  a  very  short  time,  it  surpassed  the  other 
talf,  and  proceeded  on  until  it  was  pronounced  to  be  of  perfect 
Tinting  intensity,  and  would  have  passed  beyond  this  stage  had  it 
een  allowed.  A  subsequent  experiment  showed  that  by  using  a 
olution  of  medium  strength  a  negative  of  medium  intensity  is 
btained.  Fortunately,  the  weak  negative  may  be  made  to,  acquire 
ae  requisite  intensity  by  simply  immersing  it  in,  or  treating  it  with, 

strong  developer. 


These  effects  were  obtained  on  plates  of  a  new  description  recently 
introduced  by  Colonel  Wortley — new  at  least  in  this  sense :  that  an 
organic  body  has  been  introduced  into  the  collodion  instead  of  its 
having  been  added  to  the  preservative.  As  this  experiment  is  to  be 
repeated  publicly  next  month,  and  under  circumstances  which  will 
render  it  easy  for  our  London  readers  to  see  it— and  of  which  we 
shall  give  particulars  next  week — we  shall  not  at  present  add  to 
what  has  been  said,  beyond  observing  that  it  is  a  matter  for  congra¬ 
tulation  to  know  that  the  fogs  and  mists  by  which  the  good  points  of 
the  urano-bromide  process  have  been  partially  obscured  arenow  being 
dispelled,  this  last  step  having  tended  to  clear  away  the  greatest  of 
them,  viz.,  the  conditions  under  which  density  can  be  obtained. 


CHROMATED  GELATINE  ACTINOMETER  AND  THE 
BLURRING  QUESTION. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of 
the  working  of  the  heliotype  process,  as  the  result  of  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Sutton  during  a  visit  to  the  works  of  the  Heliotype 
Company  at  Kilburn.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Sutton 
starts  a  very  curious  question  in  reference  to  blurring  of  sensitive 
films,  but  apropos  to  a  simple  form  of  actinometer  used  at  the 
works.  The  point  has  arisen  as  we  shall  now  explain. 

The  usual  sensitised  gelatine  layer — of  a  rich  orange-yellow 
tint— is  exposed  to  light  for  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
hardening  and  insolubility  of  the  gelatine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
leave  the  film  in  a  still  sensitive  condition,  so  that  it  may  be 
printed  upon  through  a  negative.  This  residual  sensitiveness  would 
obviously  be  unattainable  if  the  whole  of  the  bichromate  were 
reduced  in  the  first  instance  by  light ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
some  importance  to  hit  the  right  point  in  the  preliminary  exposure. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  a  very  simple  and  useful  kind  of  acti¬ 
nometer  is  used  at  the  works.  It  consists  of  three  pieces  of  the 
sensitive  film  laid  one  over  the  other.  The  actinometer  is,  of 
course,  exposed  with  the  large  tissue,  and  as  soon  as  the  under  layer 
shows  signs  of  discolouration  by  the  action  of  light  the  tissue  has 
been  sufficiently  exposed  and  hardened.  Mr.  Sutton  connects  the 
foregoingjvitli  the  subject  of  “  blurring  ”  in  the  following  ingenious 
way:— 

“If  the  reader  will  now  reflect  for  a  moment  he  will  become  aware  of 
a  very  curious  fact,  viz. ,  that  although  light  has  acted  entirely  through 
the  film  yet  it  is  still  capable  of  receiving  a  further  impression,  and 
that  a  very  useful  one,  when  exposed  under  a  negative.  Although 
light  has  actually  passed  entirely  through  the  film,  yet  it  has  not  done 
all  its  work  in  its  passage  through  it.  It  may,  in  fact,  pass  continuously 
through  a  film  during  several  hours  before  it  has  completely  reduced  all 
the  sensitive  material.  The  same  sort  of  thing  is  equally  true  in  other 
photographic  processes,  and  that  is  why  the  light  which  has  passed 
through  a  bromide  of  silver  film  can  be  reflected  from  the  back  of  the 
plate  and  once  more  act  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  film.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  also,  that  although  the  gelatine  film  is  deeply  stained 
with  the  orange  colour  of  the  bichromate  of  potash,  it  nevertheless 
allows  so  much  actinic  light  to  pass  through  it  as  to  discolour  a  second 
and  even  a  third  similar  film  placed  beneath  it.  After  this  what 
rational  hope  dare  we  entertain  that  staining  our  bromide  of  silver 
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films  with  aurine,  or  any  other  orange  tint,  will  be  an  effectual  cure 
for  blurring?  We  can  only  hope  to  mitigate  the  evil  more  or  less  by 
dodges  of  this  kind,  and  not  to  eliminate  it  entirely.” 

While  the  interest  of  the  primary  observation  of  the  passage  of 
rays  capable  of  acting  chemically  on  bichromate  of  potash  through 
chromated  gelatine  is  undoubted,  and  while  acknowledging  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  induction  made  by  Mr.  Sutton,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the 
fallacy  of  such  a  line  of  reasoning. 

In  the  first  place,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  the  bromide  of  silver  is 
not  bichromate  of  potash ;  secondly,  bromide  of  silver  transmits  little 
light  of  any  kind  as  compared  with  bichromate  of  potash,  and  the 
very  small  amount  it  does  allow  to  pass  is  without  effect  on  another 
layer  of  sensitive  bromide  of  silver,  as  proved  by  Herr  Schultze-Sel- 
lack  ;  thirdly,  though  aurine  may  transmit  sufficient  of  the  chemical 
rays  to  act  on  bichromated  gelatine,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same 
rays  would  affect  the  bromide  of  silver.  Prima  facie,  then,  this  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  blurring  question  is  as  likely  to  be  false  as  to  be  true, 
and  the  experiments  with  the  actinometer,  &c.,  referred  to  above,  do 
not  appear  to  us  so  formidable  as  to  prevent  us  from  still  daring  to 
hope  that  the  aurine  may  be  an  effectual  mode  of  stopping  the  rays 
able  to  act  on  bromide  of  silver.  Experiment  alone  can  decide,  and, 
so  far  as  very  moderate  trials  have  gone,  aurine  appears  to  completely 
stop  the  rays  capable  of  injuring  the  sensitive  film. 

Supposing,  however,  that  Mr.  Sutton’s  view  be  ultimately  shown 
to  hold  in  a  sensible  degree,  what  does  it  indicate  ?  Simply  that  we 
ought  to  endeavour  to  avoid  blurring  by  rendering  the  film  opaque  to 
any  kind  of  light  rather  than  opaque  only  to  certain  rays,  as  pro¬ 
posed  at  present.  This  accords  with  the  view  we  expressed  some 
time  ago  that  the  best  mode  of  not  only  avoiding  the  nuisance  above 
referred  to,  but  of  gaining  in  sensitiveness,  will  be  found  to  consist 
in  diminishing  the  translucency  of  our  dry  films  by  increasing  the 
density  of  the  layer  of  bromide  of  silver. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  negative  side  of  the  question  raised 
by  our  able  contributor,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  he  can  adduce  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  his  position  the  passage  of  chemically- 
active  light  through  the  common  yellow  glass,  which  light  is  able  to 
affect  with  great  ease  a  sensitive  film  of  bromide  of  silver.  On  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  however,  we  may  say  that  the  specimens  of 
“  dark-room  ”  glass  we  have  examined,  which  allowed  some  active  rays 
to  pass  through,  were  all  found  to  transmit  more  or  less  green  light 
when  carefully  examined  in  the  spectroscope ;  while  the  specimens 
which  only  transmitted  the  red  and  a  little  of  the  yellow  rays  com¬ 
pletely  protected  bromide  of  silver  when  a  film  of  the  latter  was 
exposed  under  the  glass  to  strong  solar  light. 


CONSERVATISM  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS  FOR  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

When  we  take  up  one  of  the  very  earliest  stereoscopic  pictures 
produced  and  compare  it  with  those  current  in  1872,  upon  finding 
that,  as  regards  dimensions,  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  between 
them,  one  of  two  ideas  presents  itself  to  the  mind — either  the  acme 
of  perfection  was,  as  it  were,  by  inspiration,  arrived  at  at  once  by  the 
first  introducer  of  this  description  of  picture,  or  the  makers  of 
stereoscopes  and  producers  of  slides  for  these  instruments  are  singu¬ 
larly  conservative  in  their  habits. 

There  is  a  good  and  reasonable  excuse  why  no  change  of  any 
mportance  should  be  made  in  the  pictures  intended  to  be  examined 
in  the  stereoscope — an  excuse  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  examine 
anon ;  but  no  reason  in  the  world  can  be  found  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  old-fashioned  box  stereoscope  of  a  square  or  pyramidal  form 
having  a  small  door  in  front  through  which  the  light  is  admitted  to  the 
picture.  In  1848  we  saw  in  Dundee  a  stereoscope  which  had  then 
recently  been  designed  by  the  late  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  which  was 
of  the  pyramidal  box  kind.  It  is  expensive  and  troublesome  to  con¬ 
struct  and  very  awkward  to  use,  and  should  have  been  improved 
upon  or  discarded  before  it  was  a  month  before  the  public;  vet, 
Btrange  to  say,  there  are  shop  windows  in  London  in  which  this 
awkward,  antiquated  instrument  is  still  to  be  seen  on  sale. 


Our  purpose  at  present  is  to  make  some  observations  on  the  sizes 
of  binocular  pictures,  but  we  cannot  well  do  so  without  also  speaking 
of  the  instruments  in  which  such  pictures  are  examined.  The  box 
stereoscope,  whether  it  be  of  square  or  pyramidal  shape,  from  the 
very  nature  of  its  construction  permits  the  use  of  only  one  size  of 
picture;  and  if  a  new  size  of  stereoscopic  picture  be  introduced  the 
old  form  of  stereoscope  must  be  entirely  discarded.  One  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  essential  to  a  good  stereoscope  is  the  ability  to  permit  pictures 
of  various  heights  to  be  viewed  by  its  aid.  It  may  be  asked — “  Why 
not  various  lengths  also?”  For  this  reason:  as  the  centres  of  the  two 
pictures  forming  the  stereoscopic  pair  must  not  exceed  in  distance 
apart  the  distance  between  the  human  eyes  of  an  average  width, 
that  element  in  the  computation  of  size  or  dimensions  is  determined 
and  removed  from  beyond  the  range  of  the  tastes  or  desires  of  the 
artist.  But  as  regards  vertical  dimension  this  is  not  the  case;  a 
picture  may  be  as  high  as  the  most  ambitious  can  desire,  and  no 
harm  will  ensue.  The  latter  point  is  one  of  taste;  the  former  one 
of  necessity.  The  horizontal  size  is  definitely  fixed  by  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  human  eyes;  the  vertical  dimension  is  not  arbitrary. 
Such  being  the  case,  stereoscopic  pictures  must  all  be  (or  should  all 
be)  of  one  length,  but  need  not  necessarily  be  of  the  same  height; 
and  a  stereoscope  that  aspires  to  be  an  instrument  of  universal  appli¬ 
cation  must  be  able  to  accommodate  pictures  no  matter  what  the 
width,  or  rather  height,  of  the  card  on  which  they  are  mounted. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  instrument  in  which  this  condition 
is  fulfilled  is  that  invented  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  It  consists 
simply  of  a  base-board  containing  guides  for  the  pictures,  and  has 
no  top  whatever.  The  height  of  the  picture  is,  therefore,  quite  im¬ 
material.  It  is  now  precisely  four  years  since  we  gave  a  description 
of  the  Holmes’  stereoscope,  and  such  a  favourite  has  it  become  in  the 
hands  of  those  who,  from  that  description,  have  had  them  made, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  person  using  it  who  does  not  declare  it  to 
be  so  immeasurably  superior  to  the  old  box  “  scope  ”  that  on  no 
account  would  they  again  tolerate  one  of  the  latter  form ;  for,  beside 
this  versatility  of  adaptation  in  respect  of  the  height  of  the  picture, 
the  adjustment  of  the  focus  so  as  to  suit  the  eyes  of  persons  having 
either  long  or  short  sight  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  regulated  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  that  in  an  unfailing  manner.  To  sum  up  its  good 
points :  the  light  falls  upon  the  picture  so  easily  as  to  entirely  obviate 
the  necessity  that  exists  in  connection  with  other  instruments  of 
having  to  twist,  screw,  and  dodge  the  head  about  in  order  to  cause 
the  light  to  fall  properly  on  the  pictures. 

We  do  not  consider  it  at  all  out  of  place  to  give  here  such  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Holmes’  stereoscope  as  will  enable  the  reader  not 
only  to  comprehend  the  form  of  the  instrument,  but  to  make  one  for 
himself,  and  for  this  purpose  we  reproduce  the  diagram  we  gave  in 
1868. 


This  represents  the  only  instrument  of  the  kind  we  had  then  seen. 
A  piece  of  flat  board  A  is  ten  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness ;  it  is  an  inch  and  a-half  wide,  except  near  the  eyepiece 
end,  where  it  is  widened  so  as  to  support  the  piece  C,  in  which  are 
fixed  the  lenses  or  prisms.  This  piece  is  two  and  a-half  inches  in 
height  and  four  and  a-half  inches  in  length.  There  is  a  wooden 
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division  represented  by  D,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  required.  We 
made  a  rude  instrument  of  this  description  and  omitted  the  division  D, 
and  like  it  fully  as  well  as,  if  not  rather  better  than,  a  similar  stereo¬ 
scope  having  the  piece  alluded  to.  B  forms  a  shade  for  the  eyes. 
This  square  shape  is  not  imperative,  for  we  have  a  very  elegant  little 
instrument,  made  by  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony,  of  New  York 
(who  are  the  largest  makers  in  America),  in  which  the  board  C  is  of 
an  oval  form  instead  of  being  square,  the  eye-shade  being  also  oval. 
The  piece  E  slides  along  on  the  base-board,  and  it  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  easy  tightness  by  a  brass  spring  below.  This  piece  has  two  bent 
wires  inserted,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  in  these  the  pictures 
are  placed  for  examination.  A  turned  wooden  handle  seen  projecting 
below  completes  the  American  or  Holmes’  stereoscope.  After  the 
picture  is  placed  in  the  holder,  the  correct  distance  at  which  it  is  to 
be  viewed  is  determined  in  a  moment  by  sliding  the  piece  E  back¬ 
wards  or  forwards  upon  the  base-board  A.  In  this  way  is  secured 
one  of  the  chief  qualifications  of  a  good  stereoscope,  viz.,  easy 
lighting;  for  in  this  stereoscope  the  picture  is  just  as  well  illuminated 
as  when  held  by  itself  in  the  hand. 

The  new  style  of  stereoscopic  picture,  which  is  being  largely 
adopted  in  America,  is  of  the  same  size  horizontally  as  those  first 
made;  but  there  is  a  difference  as  regards  height,  the  size  being  three 
inches  and  three-quarters,  or  nearly  an  inch  larger  in  this  dimen¬ 
sion  than  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  pictures. 

This  extension  of  the  height  permits  of  a  far  better  rendering  of 
a  numerous  class  of  subjects  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
Those  of  the  character  referred  to  are  lofty  buildings,  waterfalls, 
ravines,  glens,  or  any  view  whatever  in  which  there  are  interesting 
foreground  objects.  By  way  of  antithesis,  we  might  mention  a 
house  in  the  distance,  with  a  large  grass  park  intervening,  as  one  of 
the  very  worst  class  of  subjects  for  the  purpose;  this,  however, 
applies  to  all  kinds  of  photographs,  as  well  as  to  stereoscopic 
pictures. 

In  the  summer  of  1868  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner  and  Mr.  Murray  (of 
Murray  and  Heath)  conjointly  brought  out  pictures  of  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  vertical  extension  than  usual,  and  also  stereoscopes  especially 
adapted  for  use  in  their  examination.  The  stereoscopes  possessed 
one  great  advantage  over  others,  inasmuch  as  the  frame  for  holding 
the  pictures  was  connected  with  the  eyepiece  by  means  of  four  rigid 
wires  instead  of  a  solid  wooden  box,  the  light,  in  consequence, 
being  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  picture  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner.  But  they  fell  short  of  being  of  a  universal  character,  for, 
having  a  slide  frame  of  a  definite  size,  no  pictures  but  those  specially 
made  for  their  instrument  could  be  examined ;  ordinary  stereoscopic 
pictures  could  not  be  utilised  for  this  stereoscope.  The  slides  issued 
by  Mr.  Warner  at  first  were  excellent,  each  picture  being  5|-  X  2J 
inches.  This  size  permitted  the  objects  in  the  picture  to  coalesce  in 
the  stereoscope  without  any  straining  of  the  eyes ;  for  the  best  distance 
at  which  the  respective  objects  in  the  two  pictures  should  be  apart, 
so  as  to  admit  of  easy  blending,  is  from  to  inches.  But  Mr. 
Warner  we  think  committed  an  error  in  increasing  the  lateral  dimen¬ 
sions  of  his  pictures,  in  consequence  of  which  the  proper  distance 
between  objects  in  the  two  pictures  above-mentioned  was  so  increased 
as  to  make  the  centres  of  the  pictures  to  be  no  less  than  three  inches 
and  three-quarters  apart.  As  there  is,  probably,  not  more  than  one 
person  in  ten  thousand  who  possesses  the  power  of  forcing  together, 
by  the  stereoscope,  pictures  so  widely  mounted  apart,  the  success 
which  would  have  attended  so  useful  an  innovation  as  the  giving 
greater  vertical  dimensions  to  the  pictures  was  almost  nipped  in  the 
bud. 

The  American  stereographs,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  so  high  as 
those  just  described ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  an 
inch  more  of  either  sky  or  foreground  than  those  of  the  old  standard 
size.  As  they  possess  the  same  width  they  are  easily  adjusted  to 
the  eye,  and  will  certainly,  owing  to  their  utility,  become  popular. 
But  they  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  such  a  “  scope”  as  the 
one  we  have  described,  inasmuch  as  they  will  not  enter  any  of 
those  in  which  there  is  a  frame  for  the  reception  of  the  pictures. 
The  American  instrument,  on  the  contrary,  is  suitable  for  every 
picture,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  height. 


Most  photographers  use  cameras  in  which  it  is  possible  to  take 
binocular  pictures  of  larger  dimensions  than  our  standard  size  of 
picture ;  but  they  should,  in  trimming  and  mounting  their  prints, 
leave  an  inch  more  of  foreground  (provided  the  subject  is  one  in 
which  this  can  be  done  with  prudence),  strictly  adhering  to  their 
other  dimensions,  and  they  will  soon  become  aware  how  very  much 
they  will  gain  by  the  adoption  of  this  course. 


SENSITISING  EMULSIONS. 

Some  time  ago  we  drew  attention  to  a  plan  for  sensitising  emulsions 
with  carbonate  of  silver  instead  of  the  nitrate  of  the  metal.  It  has 
been  since  suggested  to  us  that  oxide  of  silver  might  be  used  with 
greater  advantage,  since  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas — un¬ 
avoidable  when  the  carbonate  is  used  and  subsequently  converted 
into  nitrate  by  nitric  acid- — cannot  trouble  the  operator.  The 
impression  that  the  oxide  would  suffice,  or,  rather,  prove  better  than 
the  carbonate,  is  of  no  value,  since  ammonia  can  be  liberated  from 
bromide  of  ammonium  by  treatment  with  silver  oxide;  it  is  just 
possible  that  if  bromide  of  ammonium  were  only  used  for  the  salting 
material  the  oxide  of  silver  might  work  well,  as  the  ammonium 
would  possibly  pass  off:  on  evaporating  the  film  over  the  glass,  and, 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  experiments  might  be  successful ;  but  if 
the  cadmium  bromide  be  present  oxide  of  silver  ought  to  precipitate 
oxide  of  cadmium,  which  latter  is  liable  to  coat  the  bromide  of 
silver.  On  the  addition  of  the  dilute  nitric  acid  the  oxide  of  cad¬ 
mium  would,  of  course,  dissolve  without  the  evolution  of  any  car¬ 
bonic  acid. 

But  we  have  never  found  any  trouble  to  arise  from  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid;  it  is  simply  evolved  on  addition  of  the  dilute  nitric 
acid  to  the  emulsions  formed  by  the  carbonate  of  silver,  but  the  gas 
passes  off,  and  none  is  retained  or  entangled  in  the  emulsions. 
Moreover,  the  films  we  have  obtained  from  emulsions  sensitised  in 
the  manner  described  do  not  give  bubbles  or  insensitive  patches. 
The  substitution  of  oxide  of  silver  for  the  carbonate  is  therefore,  in 
our  opinion,  not  only  no  improvement  upon  the  process  but  a 
decided  disadvantage.  We  should  like  much  to  have  the  experience 
of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  tried  the  carbonate  mode  of 
sensitising  emulsions. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  last  the  gong  sounded 
the  closing  hour,  for  the  last  time,  of  this  year’s  International 
Exhibition.  The  day  was  gloomy  and  miserable  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  partially-denuded  walls  and  semi-empty  rooms  seemed  to 
sympathise  with  external  nature.  Certain  it  was  that  between  the 
two  the  closing  day  was  the  least  inspiriting  that  we  have  ever  spent 
in  the  building.  Even  many  of  the  refreshment  stalls  appeared  to 
have  taken  flight. 

With  respect  to  the  photographs  exhibited,  we  have  already 
stated  that  we  were  debarred  from  noticing  them  in  detail  on  account 
of  the  singular  fact  that,  although  the  pictures  were  duly  entered  in 
the  catalogue,  not  one  of  the  entries  bore  a  number;  hence  there 
was  no  way  by  which  the  authorship  of  any  picture  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained  unless  from  a  previous  knowledge  of  it  or  from  some  other 
adventitious  cause,  a  few  only  of  the  pictures  having  the  name  of 
the  artist  written  on  the  mount.  Two  editions,  and  probably  several 
more,  of  the  Fine  Art  catalogue  have  been  published  with  the 
omission  in  question ;  but  it  appears  that  another  edition  in  which 
the  numbers  were  inserted  had  been  published  at  a  late  period. 

As  we  remarked  when  speaking  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition, 
the  majority  of  the  photographs  were  old  familiar  friends  with  which 
we  had  become  acquainted  during  the  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Con¬ 
duit-street  last  year ;  critical  notices  of  them,  therefore,  became  un¬ 
necessary,  as  they  had  formed  the  subject  of  previous  comment  in 
this  Journal.  However,  a  few  were  new,  at  least  to  us.  The  present 
brief  article  must  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  that  which 
appeared  on  the  3rd  of  May,  page  204. 
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A  picture  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  entitled  Beatrice  Cenci,  may,  in  a  sense, 
be  considered  as  possessing  historical  merit ;  for,  as  we  are  told  that 
this  portrait  is  taken  “  from  the  life,”  and  as  history  asserts  that 
many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  unfortunate  fair  one  was  an 
inhabitant  of  our  sphere,  we  shall,  for  the  nonce,  assume  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  of  older  date  than  we  gave  it  credit  for.  Examining  Mrs. 
Cameron  s  Beatrice  Cenci  from  this  point  of  view,  we  must  in  all  can¬ 
dour  admit  that  the  art  has  made  immense  strides  since  the  day 
when  Signora  Cenci  submitted  her  face  to  the  gaze  of  Mrs.  Cameron’s 
lens. 

As  in  accordance  with  the  usual  rule  the  pictures  have  remained  in 
the  Exhibition  from  April  to  October,  this  period  of  time  has  proved  an 
ordeal  of  too  trying  a  nature  to  several  of  the  specimens,  many  having 
shown  strong  symptoms  of  fading,  while  others  have  marched  very 
far  on  the  road  on  which  all  mundane  things  must  ultimately  travel. 

Our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  frame  of 
photographs  of  theatrical  celebrities,  by  E.  Monti,  of  Italy,  painted 
in  water  colours.  The  frame  itself  was  of  such  an  imposing  description 
as  to  beggar  all  others  by  comparison,  and  such  as  we  hope  no 
artist  of  taste  in  this  country  will  think  of  sending  to  the  November 
exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society.  The  fading  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  was  of  such  a  peculiar  nature  that  we  were  led  to  imagine 
that  some  deleterious  preparation  had  been  used  to  cement  them  on 
the  glass ;  for  in  the  dim  light  of  a  dull  October  afternoon  they  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  thus  treated.  Certainly  they  were 
very  unfortunately  situated,  for  on  one  side  was  a  frame  of  Mr. 
A.  L.  Henderson’s  enamelled  gems— the  finest  he  has  ever  exhibited, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal — and  in  immediate  proximity  on  the 
other  side  was  an  exquisitely-painted  portrait  of  a  child,  replete 
with  rich  delicacy,  by  the  Misses  Harman;  while  close  by  were 
other  fine  pictures  by  Lock  and  Whitfield,  W.  E.  Debenham,  H. 
Maye,  and  others.  Italian  photographic  art  was,  therefore,  un¬ 
happily  represented,  and  the  special  surroundings  of  Signor  Monti’s 
doubtless  once  fine  collection  were  by  no  means  of  a  pictorial  cha¬ 
racter  to  warrant  a  favourable  comparison  in  his  case. 

Russia  was  well  represented  in  the  collection  by  Mieczkowski, 
who  contributed  numerous  works.  Some  of  his  large  portraits! 
despite  a  little  angularity  in  the  composition  of  one  or  two  of  them! 
were  not  surpassed  by  any  picture  in  the  Exhibition.  Messrs! 
Carrick  and  MacGregor  also  ably  represented  Russia,  one  frame  of 
their  works,  consisting  of  portraits  and  groups  taken  in  the  open  air, 
being  excellent. 

The  Autotype  Company,  the  Heliotype  Company,  and  the  Per¬ 
manent  Printing  Company  all  exhibited  largely.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill,  Disderi  and  Co.,  the  Misses  Davison,  Messrs.  Hollyer, 
Dismorr,  Whiting,  Mitchell,  Hills  and  Saunders,  Crawshay,  Slingsby’ 
Brookes,  Window,  Hedges,  Penny,  Baynham  Jones,  Watson,  Hanson! 
and  several  other  well-known  artists,  enriched  the  collection  by  their 
contributions. 

As  a  whole,  and  not  speaking  of  the  special  merits  of  pictures, 
the  photographic  department  this  year  was  not  so  attractive  as  it 
was  last  year;  and  of  the  two  evils— the  out-of-the-way  quadrant 
on  the  ground  floor,  in  which  the  photographs  were  this  year  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  the  gallery  near  the  roof  of  the  Albert  Hall,  where 
they  were  placed  last  year — we  infinitely  prefer  the  latter. 

May  the  Exhibition  of  1873  be  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
two  that  have  taken  their  place  among  things  of  the  past !  and  may 
photographers  endeavour  to  reserve  for  that  Exhibition  pictures 
which  have  not  already  done  similar  service  elsewhere  ! 


FnoM  several  indications  we  infer  that  in  the  struggle  for  the 
Crawshay  prizes  for  large  pictures  and  enlargements,  to  be  awarded 
next  year,  the  photographers  of  our  own  country  will  not  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  Already  has  a  note  of  preparation  been  sounded  in 
America,  where  the  larger  size  of  photographs  appear  to  be  much 
more  common  than  with  us,  and  where  the  facilities  for  producing 
them  are  greater.  The  International  Exhibition  just  closed  shows 
that  we  have  everything  to  fear  in  a  friendly  contest  with  Russia — 
a  c  >untry  not  renowned  for  its  superiority  of  light;  while  last  j*ear 


in  the  same  Exhibition  Austria  and  Germany  were  confessedly  ahead 
of  us.  Our  home  artists  have,  therefore,  need  to  stir  themselves 
in  time  in  order  to  prevent  these  prizes  going  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  artists. 


THE  BLISTERING  OF  PRINTS. 

This  old  subject  somehow  generally  revives  in  winter,  and  photo¬ 
graphers  get  into  trouble,  while  albumen  paper  makers  grow  per¬ 
plexed,  unable  to  find  a  reason  why  this  sample  of  paper  should 
blister  and  that  not,  or  why  two  parts  of  the  same  ream  sent  to  two 
different  people  should  behave  badly  in  one  case  and  well  in  the 
other. 

We  have  had  many  theories  propounded  and  directions  given — 
some  good,  some  bad,  and  some  neither  good  nor  bad ;  yet  the  evil 
still  remains,  as  I  can  testify  from  quite  recent  experience.  That 
experience  also  bears  out  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  liability  of 
photographs  to  blister  in  winter  more  than  in  summer.  A  little 
reckoning  up  of  data  will  permit  any  one  to  verify  or  contradict  this 
statement  according  to  his  experience ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  there  is  more  than  one  cause  of  blistering,  and  that  when  the 
condition  of  the  albumen  is  rotten,  or  when  the  coating  is  put  on  too 
hastily,  or  when  it  is  too  new,  blisters  will  rise  after  the  print  is  fixed 
almost  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
real  cause  of  blistering  in  its  most  common  form  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  of  these,  and  on  that  account  may  be  very  easily  prevented. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  at  various  times  about  the  different 
densities  of  the  fluids  into  which  the  prints  are  occasionally  put ; 
that  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  particularly  is  so  much  denser  than 
the  water  as  to  cause  an  obstruction  in  the  pores  of  the  paper  to  the 
escape  of  the  gases  generated  some  time  in  fixing.  There  may  be 
truth  in  the  theory,  for  the  former  causes  of  the  disturbance  are  even 
yet  unknown ;  but  my  impression  is  that  the  greatest  cause  of  the 
mischief  is  not  difference  of  density  but  difference  of  temperature. 

You  can,  for  instance,  almost  invariably  produce  blistering  by 
the  following  simple  method : — Mix  up  your  hyposulphite  bath 
with  warm  water,  and  put  the  prints  into  it  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  about  blood  heat,  or  rather  under,  so  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  may  still  be  lukewarm  when  you  take  them  out  again. 
Having  fixed  them  in  this  bath,  take  them  out  in  a  lump, 
drain  them  carefully,  squeezing  out  the  soda  if  need  be,  and 
then  plunge  them  at  once  into  cold  water.  You  will  have 
blistered  prints  directly.  Small  roughened  spots  will  begin  to  be 
felt  on  the  albumenised  surface  of  the  prints,  and  these  will  grow  as 
you  turn  them  over  and  change  from  one  water  to  the  other  to  a 
good-sized  and  respectable  array  of  air-bubbles.  I  have  seen  this 
result  obtained  by  this  means  so  often  that  I  can  cordially  commend 
it  to  everybody  as  an  almost  infallible  means  of  producing  the  unde¬ 
sired  end.  Nothing  like  a  rapid  change  of  temperature  on  with¬ 
drawing  the  print  from  the  soda  for  ensuring  presentable  blisters; 
and  this  is  a  condition  of  things  which  prevails  much  more  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  for  the  double  reason — that  the  water  in  the 
pipes  is  colder  in  the  one  season  than  in  the  other  and  the  soda  bath 
generally  warmer. 

When  blistering  appears,  then,  under  such  conditions,  the  best  way 
is  clearly  to  get  rid  of  the  cause  by,  in  the  first  instance,  reducing 
the  temperature  of  the  soda  bath,  and  in  the  next  raising  that  of  the 
water  in  which  the  prints  are  first  put  on  emerging  from  the  bath. 
Make  the  temperature  of  the  bath  and  that  first  water  as  nearly  as 
possible  identical,  so  that  no  spots  of  any  kind  tending  either  to  con¬ 
tract  or  expand  the  tissues  of  the  paper  may  be  given  to  it  when  it  is 
removed  from  the  hyposulphite  charged  with  it  in  every  pore. 

The  way  that  I  have  found  most  effectual  is  to  put  the  prints 
into  a  dish  full  of  water  of  the  same  heat  as  the  bath — hotter  or 
colder  it  will  do  harm— allowing  them  to  be  as  little  exposed  to  the 
air  as  possible  during  draining,  and  to  that  end  pressing  out  the 
water  with  the  hands.  After  they  are  well  below  the  surface  agitate 
the  dish  to  some  degree,  and  move  about  the  prints  with  a  view  to 
their  separation,  in  order  to  rid  them  of  some  of  the  hyposulphite. 
That  done  pour  off  a  small  quantity  of  the  water,  and  turn  on  the  tap, 
so  as  to  allow  the  dish  to  be  filled  up  again.  When  refilled  agitate 
as  before,  and  pour  off  a  portion  after  a  short  time.  Continue  this 
process  through  four  or  five  stages,  until  both  the  temperature  of  the 
water  has  been  reduced  to  the  normal  condition  and  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  soda  solution  carried  away  from  the  paper.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  owing  to  the  inpingement  of  the  cold  cement  from  the 
tap  upon  some  of  the  prints  a  few  of  them  will  feel  rough  and  show 
minute  dots  on  tire  surface;  but  these  will  do  no  harm,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  washing  may  be  proceeded  with  without  the  least  danger. 
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It  is  really  astonishing  what  a  little  care  will  do  in  this  way  to 
prevent  blisters.  I  have  often  heard  complaints  made  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  working  such  highly-glazed  papers  as  that  known  as 
the  “  double  albumenised,”  simply  because  it  blistered  beyond  all 
remedying.  Now  I  strongly  suspect  that  if  the  photographer  had  tried 
the  plan  of  keeping  his  solutions  at  something  like  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  as  low  a  one  as  is  consistent  with  rapid  work — above  all, 
if  he  had  taken  care  to  see  that  no  discrepancy  existed  between  the 
warmth  of  his  fixing  bath  and  the  water  into  which  the  fixed  prints 
were  plunged— there  would  be  no  such  ground  for  saying  the  thing 
was  unworkable,  as  he  imagines. 

Another  thing  may  be  mentioned  here,  although  it  has  been  dwelt 
upon  before.  Until  the  prints  are  well  freed  from  the  hyposulphite 
it  is  always  a  bad  plan  to  expose  them  much  to  the  air.  Often  the 
mere  taking  a  print  out  of  the  fixing  bath  with  a  view  to  examine 
its  state  will  cause  it  to  form  blisters  if  held  up  for  any  length  of 
time.  Hence  there  is  another  advantage  gained  by  the  method  I 
have  suggested,  inasmuch  as  the  prints  need  never  be  seen  above 
the  water  for  a  single  moment  until  the  larger  half  of  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  solution  lias  been  loosened  and  carried  away.  In  winter  it 
is  often  necessary  to  use  the  fixing  bath  tolerably  hot,  with  a  view  to 
try  and  clear  the  lights  of  the  paper,  which  but  too  often  have 
become  yellow  through  keeping,  and  this  is  always  best  done  by  a 
hot,  strong,  quick  acting,  new  hyposulphite  bath.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  all  the  more  need  to  take  precautions  that  the  good  it  does  may 
not  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  mischief. 

P.  C.  Browne. 


GRADUATED  BACKGROUNDS. 

As  I  see  by  the  late  Journals  that  this  subject  has  been  revived,  I 
beg  to  inform  your  readers  of  a  very  simple  method  adopted  by  me 
when  in  Batavia  some  thirteen  years  ago. 

It  was  an  ordinary  background,  but  painted  rather  dark,  in  front 
of  which  was  hung  exactly  as  a  window  blind  a  sheet  of  muslin, 
which  could,  by  the  usual  means  of  drawing  up  blinds,  be  made  to 
rise  or  fall  gradually  during  exposure,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  bottom  was  bevelled  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

By  raising  the  blind  slower  or  quicker  all  tints  and  gradations 
could  be  obtained,  and  of  a  much  more  delicate  nature  than  any 
painted  background  could  give. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  plan  may  have  been  used  by  others,  but 
some  may  not  have  tried  it.  It  is  simple  and  cheap,  and  may  be 
fitted  up  by  any  one  without  much  trouble. 

Munich,  October  18,  1872.  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 


FRENCH  NOTES. 

According  to  M.  Ernest  Lacan,  the  state  of  photography  at  Bordeaux 
is  very  satisfactory.  One  artist  in  particular,  M.  Terpereau,  he 
commends  in  terms  of  no  ordinary  praise.  He  has  done  a  work 
which  is  of  singular  value  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view. 
While  employed  in  photographing  the  numerous  works  produced  by 
the  engineers  and  architects  of  the  Southern  Railway  of  France,  he 
occupied  his  leisure  in  carefully  taking  pictures  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Bordeaux  and  the  old  quarters  of  the  city,  now  fast 
disappearing  to  make  way  for  the  modern  improvements.  It 
happens,  therefore,  that  he  is  now  in  possession  of  views  of  many 
of  these  objects  and  scenes  that  are  now  swept  out  of  existence, 
and  are  simply  invaluable  to  the  social  and  topographical  student. 
The  same  operations  he  has  extended  among  the  old  mansions  and 
numerous  chateaux  of  the  valley  of  the  Gironde,  until  his  collection 
of  these  is  such  that  it  might  be  called  the  golden  work  of  the 
Gironde.  During  the  late  war  he  did  a  great  deal  of  good  work 
for  the  government  of  M.  Gambetta  in  reproducing  maps  for  the 
army.  Add  to  this  that  he  is  a  successful  portraitist,  and  you  have 
a  tolerably  fair  picture  of  a  man  who  evidently  deserves  to  be 
known. 

We  see  that  M.  Leon  Vidal  announces  that  he  is  to  startle  the 
world  by  some  revelations  of  experiments  which  he  has  made  in 
carbon  printing,  and  which  are  to  mark,  M.  Lacan  says,  a  new 
epoch  in  that  branch  of  the  photographic  art.  We  shall  be  very 
anxious  to  see  this,  and  when  it  comes  to  hand  shall  be  able  to  judge. 
Meantime  our  readers  may  be  on  the  qui  vive. 

The  new  number  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  contains  the 
first  portion  of  Captain  Dumas’  communication  upon  the  application 
of  photography  to  the  wants  of  the  army,  by  which  it  appears  that 
he  would  carry  it  with  him  even  into  the  fight.  Fancy  focussing  a 
brigade  of  dragoons  at  the  charge !  Tennyson  would  have  been 


vastly  indebted  to  a  photographer  for  a  picture  of  the  charge  at 
Balaklava,  we  do  not  doubt.  It  could  not  but  have  helped  him  to  a 
greater  realisation  of  the  scene,  and  might  have  much  contributed 
to  lessen  its  vagueness.  He  says,  truly,  that  the  battle  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  phases' — before,  during,  and  after ;  and  he  says 
photography  may  play  a  part  in  all  them.  By  choosing  carefully 
our  ground,  taking  advantage  of  the  positions  and  movements  that 
occur  in  all  battles — when  there  is  a  lull,  and  when  the  disposition 
of  the  forces  is  to  some  extent  stationary — he  deems  it  possible  for 
a  photographer  to  use  his  art  in  a  manner  that  may  prove  highly 
interesting  and  even  valuable.  Therefore  he  thinks  there  ought 
to  be  soldiers  in  the  army  charged  with  the  special  task  of  photo¬ 
graphing  the  fight  within  the  limits  of  the  fire,  although  he  admits 
that  he  could  be  of  no  use  in  the  thick  of  a  battle.  On  the  whole, 
and  much  as  we  admire  photography,  we  would  at  such  a  time 
prefer  the  rifle  to  the  camera. 

In  his  remarks  upon  what  photography  could  do  after  the  battle 
he  is  far  more  just,  and  offers  suggestions  that  are  quite  worthy  of 
note.  It  would,  however,  too  often  be  a  harrowing  and  ghastly 
thing  to  occupy  oneself  with  photographing  the  scenes,  points, 
and  positions  where  the  struggle  was,  for  photography  would,  un¬ 
fortunately,  give  more  than  the  topography  of  the  battle-field. 
Still,  as  he  says,  to  the  officer  and  to  the  historian  such  negatives 
would  be  by  no  means  useless,  and  here  photography  could  do  not  a 
little  useful  work.  The  last  part  of  his  essay  is  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  the  employment  of  photography  in  war  before  the  battle; 
but  the  paper  is  cut  short  by  the  editor  in  the  middle  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  reserve  our  notice  of  it  till 
the  whole  is  before  us. 

The  only  other  portion  of  this  number  of  any  interest  is  a  note  of 
M.  Chevreul  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Gaffield’s  observations  upon  the  dis¬ 
colouration  of  glass  by  light'.  These,  however,  though  flattering  to 
that  gentleman  and  corroborative  of  his  conclusions,  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  interest  our  readers. 

We  notice  that  the  English  correspondent  of  the  Moniteur  has 
virtually  denounced  the  story  of  the  origin  of  blue  paper,  and  com¬ 
municated  it  to  his  French  readers,  by  which  we  infer  that  his 
estimate  of  their  intelligence  is  of  the  lowest  possible  order. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  HELIOTYPE 
COMPANY,  AT  KILBURN. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  the  great  Babylon,  I  spent  a  very  pleasant 
day  at  the  works  of  the  Heliotype  Company,  at  Kilburn,  where  I  was 
shown,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  the  whole  of  their  process,  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  in  its  present  improved  state,  with  permission  to 
publish  without  reserve  everything  seen  and  learnt  on  that  occasion 
respecting  the  said  process.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  quite  a  handsome 
collection  of  their  best  specimens  was  given  to  me  for  close  examination 
and  review  on  my  return  home  to  France.  The  process  is  as  follows 

1.  A  plate  of  glass  ground  on  one  side,  about  as  large  as  a  sheet  of 
photographic  paper,  and  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  is  waxed 
on  the  ground  side  with  a  solution  of  wax  in  ether,  and  put  away  until 
required  for  use. 

2.  The  ground  side  is  then  coated  with  a  solution  composed  of  gela¬ 
tine,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  chrome  alum,  used  hot.  The  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  various  ingredients  are  as  follow,  viz.,  one  ounce  of  water, 
seven  grains  of  gelatine,  ten  grains  of  chrome  alum,  and  fifteen  grains 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  or  thereabouts.  The  plate  is  levelled  by 
means  of  little  wooden  wedges  put  under  it  upon  a  table,  and  then  a 
definite  quantity  of  the  hot  gelatine  solution  is  poured  over  it,  the 
quantity  being  sufficient  to  cover  it  to  such  a  depth  as  to  render  the 
film  about  as  thick  as  a  sheet  of  cardboard.  This  done,  the  film  is  left 
to  cool  and  set  upon  the  glass,  and  the  glass  plate  with  the  adhering 
film  is  then  taken  into  a  dry  and  warm  room  to  get  thoroughly  dry  and 
hard,  which  requires  a  few  hours.  These  operations  are,  of  course, 
performed  in  a  room  well  screened  with  yellow  tammy  before  the 
windows. 

3.  The  film  is  now  exposed  to  light  from  the  back,  and  through  the 
glass  to  harden  it.  In  order  to  expose  it  to  light  for  the  proper  time  an 
actinometer  of  very  simple  construction  is  used,  composed  of  three 
layers  of  the  film,  one  above  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  under  layer 
shows  signs  of  discolouration  by  light  the  film  has  been  sufficiently 
exposed  and  hardened.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  glass 
plate,  and  printed  upon  under  a  negative. 

If  the  reader  will  now  reflect  for  a  moment  he  will  become  aware  of 
a  very  curious  fact,  viz.,  that  although  light  has  acted  entirely  through 
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the  film  yet  it  is  still  capable  of  receiving  a  further  impression,  and 
that  a  very  useful  one,  when  exposed  under  a  negative.  Although 
light  has  actually  passed  entirely  through  the  film,  yet  it  has  not  done 
all  its  work  in  its  passage  through  it.  It  may,  in  fact,  pass  continuously 
through  a  film  during  several  hours  before  it  has  completely  reduced  all 
the  sensitive  material.  The  same  sort  of  thing  is  equally  true  in  other 
photographic  processes,  and  that  is  why  the  light  which  has  passed 
through  a  bromide  of  silver  film  can  be  reflected  from  the  back  of  the 
plate  and  once  more  act  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  film.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  also,  that  although  the  gelatine  film  is  deeply  stained 
with  the  orange  colour  of  the  bichromate  of  potash,  it  nevertheless 
allows  so  much  actinic  light  to  pass  through  it  as  to  discolour  a  second 
and  even  a  third  similar  film  placed  beneath  it.  After  this  what  | 
rational  hope  dare  we  entertain  that  staining  our  bromide  of  silver 
films  with  aurine,  or  any  other  orange  tint,  will  be  an  effectual  cure 
for  blurring?  We  can  only  hope  to  mitigate  the  evil  more  or  less  by 
dodges  of  this  kind,  and  not  to  eliminate  it  entirely. 

4.  The  next  operation  consists  in  removing  the  film  from  the  glass 
plate,  and  printing  upon  it  in  a  common  pressure-frame  from  a  nega¬ 
tive  which  has  been  taken  reversed.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  negatives 
for  the  heliotype  process  must  be  reversed,  just  as  for  the  single  transfer 
process  of  carbon  printing.  A  few  more  words  on  this  subject  presently. 

The  gelatine  film  is  very  easily  removed  from  the  waxed  glass  plate 
by  raising  one  corner  of  it  first,  and  then  gradually  raising  the  rest. 
When  removed  from  the  glass  it  is  as  stiff  as  an  ordinary  sheet  of  card¬ 
board;  and  one  side  of  it  is  glazed  and  polished,  the  other  matt,  having 
taken  the  impression  or  grain  of  the  ground  glass.  It  is  this  matt 
side  which  is  laid  in  contact  with  the  negative;  and  here  a  very  im¬ 
portant  remark  must  be  made,  viz. ,  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  film  during  its  adhesion  to  the  glass,  being  that  which  is  exposed 
to  the  air  whilst  drying,  and  which  necessarily  contracts  dust  more  or 
less,  is  that  which  becomes  subsequently  the  under  surface  of  the  film, 
so  that  these  unavoidable  imperfections  do  not  signify  in  the  least.  In 
Herr  Albert’s  process,  where  the  gelatine  film  is  not  removed  from  the 
glass  plate,  the  case  is  different,  and  it  is  the  exposed  and  dusty  side 
which  receives  the  impression,  and  is  inked  in  tiie  printing  press  ! 

The  exposure  in  the  printing-frame  is  longer  than  for  silver  printing, 
and  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  density  of  the  negative,  rather  thin 
negatives  being  preferred  to  the  very  dense  ones  which  are  required  in 
the  Woodbury  process.  Excellent  proofs  can,  however,  be  obtained 
from  negatives  of  the  ordinary  density  for  silver  printing.  Of  course 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  methods  of  printing,  the  best  results  are  only  to 
be  obtained  from  good  and  suitable  negatives,  the  prints  being  flat  or 
hard  according  as  the  negatives  are  deficient  in  contrast,  or  too  dense  and 
clear  with  the  absence  of  half-tone.  When  the  film  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  exposed  a  pale  but  complete  image  is  seen  upon  it  both  by  re¬ 
flected  and  transmitted  light.  It  is  a  more  delicate  image  than  one 
upon  albumenised  paper,  because  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  is  finer 
and  smoother  than  that  of  the  albumenised  paper — an  important  fact 
to  remember. 

5.  The  next  operation  consists  in  attaching  the  under  side  of  the 
film  of  gelatine  to  a  stout  pewter  plate.  This  is  done  by  coating  the 
metal  plate  with  a  solution  of  india-rubber  in  mineral  naphtha,  and 
then  pressing  the  gelatine  film  into  close  contact  with  it,  exposed  side 
upwards,  by  means  of  a  squeegee.  When  dry  the  plate,  with  the  ad¬ 
hering  film,  is  put  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  in  which  it  remains 
until  the  unaltered  bichromate  of  potash  is  dissolved  out.  It  is  then  no 
longer  sensitive  to  light,  and,  when  wiped  dry,  is  ready  for  the  printing 
press. 

If  the  reader  will  now  compare  all  these  operations  with  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  preparing  and  printing  a  single  proof  upon  albumenised  paper, 
he  will  see  that  a  gelatine  film  ready  for  the  printing  press  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  more  certainty  and  less  trouble,  than 
a  silver  print  albumenised,  excited,  exposed,  toned,  fixed,  and  washed. 
But  from  the  gelatine  film  hundreds  and  thousands  of  proofs  can  be 
pulled  in  permanent  printing  ink,  and  which  require  no  mounting  or 
trimming,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  minute  ;  whilst  the  silver  print  is  but 
a  print,  and  the  same  series  of  operations  has  to  be  gone  through  for 
every  similar  one  in  succession.  Assuming  the  results  to  be  of  equal 
merit,  which  they  undoubtedly  may  be,  we  have  therefore  an  enormous 
gain  from  every  point  of  view  in  favour  of  the  heliotype  process.  The 
time  must  surely  come  when  the  printing  press  will  be  all  but  universally 
employed  in  place  of  the  chemical  processes  and  the  separate  exposure 
to  light  of  every  print.  The  time  must  surely  arrive,  sooner  or  later, 
when  the  printing  press  will  effect  as  great  a  revolution  in  photography 
as  it  has  effected  in  literature,  and  when  first-class  photographs  will  be 
as  cheap  and  abundant  as  good  lithographs  now  are. 

6.  The  film,  mounted  upon  its  stout  pewter  plate,  and  now  ready  for 
the  press,  is  first  sponged  and  then  inked  with  a  cylindrical  roller.  The 
borders  of  the  design  are  then  covered  with  a  mask,  a  sheet  of  paper  is 
laid  upon  the  film,  passed  under  the  press,  and  behold  a  proof  in  per¬ 
manent  ink  which  requires  no  mountiug  or  trimming  !  It  is  as  sharp 
as  a  silver  print,  and  equal  to  it  in  half-tone  and  vigour,  being  entirely 
devoid  of  grain.  The  whites  are  quite  clean  and  pure,  and  the  blacks 
as  rich  and  deep  as  stiff  printing  ink  can  make  them.  Nothing  is 
wanting  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  the  artist,  and  nothing  left  to  provoke  the 
criticism  of  the  more  technical  photographer.  The  proofs  are  as  perfect 


as  the  most  fastidious  taste  could  demand,  assuming  always  a  good 
subject,  a  good  negative  and  good  manipulation ;  in  short,  the  process 
seems  now  to  leave  nothing  to  desire. 

The  cylindrical  roller  with  which  the  film  is  inked  is  made  like  the 
common  inking  rollers,  except  that  it  contains,  in  addition  to  gelatine 
and  treacle,  some  castor  oil  in  order  to  give  it  greater  softness  and  elas¬ 
ticity.  The  inks  used  are  the  same  as  are  employed  by  lithographers, 
and  they  are  thinned  with  lithographic  varnish.  Of  course,  a  great  variety 
of  colours  may  be  employed,  and  inks  of  two  or  more  different  colours 
may  be  rolled  in  succession  upon  the  film.  This  double  inking,  as  it  is 
called,  is  very  important,  because  by  means  of  a  thin  ink  the  delicate 
gradations  in  the  lights  may  be  obtained,  and  by  means  of  a  stiff  ink 
the  vigorous  blacks  in  the  shadows.  This  was  demonstrated  to  me  iu 
a  very  convincing  manner  by  means  of  three  proofs  which  are  now  before 
me.  In  the  first  the  film  was  inked  with  a  pale,  thin  ink  of  a  pink 
colour  and  an  impression  pulled,  the  result  being  a  flat  proof,  all  half¬ 
tone  and  devoid  of  vigour.  In  the  second  the  film  was  inked  with  a 
black  stiff  ink,  the  proof  being  very  vigorous  in  the  shadows  but  devoid 
of  half-tone.  The  third  experiment  consisted  in  inking  first  with  the 
thin  ink  and  then  with  the  stiff  one,  the  proof  exhibiting  in  this  case 
both  gradation  and  vigour.  These  three  specimens  afford  a  valuable 
illustration  of  the  results  of  double  inking — a  method  which  is  exten¬ 
sively  practised  in  common  lithography  and  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
heliotype  process. 

The  film  is  sponged  every  time  a  proof  is  pulled  from  it,  and  by  using 
tinted  water  in  this  operation  a  tone  is  given  to  that  part  of  the  paper 
upon  which  the  picture  lies,  as  well  as  to  a  border  all  round  it,  if 
required.  In  this  way  very  artistic  effects  may  be  produced  where 
good  taste  is  shown  in  conducting  the  operation.  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I  greatly  prefer  the  india  tint  of  the  ground 
and  the  black  tint  of  the  picture  to  the  rosy  hues  in  which  the  company 
seem  to  delight,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  please  the  taste  of  the  public  by 
making  their  productions  resemble  common  photographs  in  tint.  But 
it  is  time  now  that  the  public  should  be  taught  that  these  peculiar 
tints,  accompanied  by  a  glazed  surface,  are  only  special  to  a  peculiar 
branch  of  photography,  and  not  a  necessary  feature  of  photographic 
printing.  Before  the  introduction  of  photography  no  works  of  art  were 
ever  printed  in  this  style,  although  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  to 
do  so  if  that  had  been  thought  desirable.  Glazed  proofs  in  fancy  colours 
are  extremely  inartistic,  and  the  sooner  the  perverted  taste  for  this 
style  of  print  is  reformed  and  corrected  the  sooner  will  photography  be 
admitted  to  its  true  status  amongst  the  arts.  One  of  the  merits  of  the 
heliotype  process  is  that  it  can  produce  artistic  prints  in  vigorous,  abso¬ 
lute  black,  or  in  a  rich  sepia,  upon  plain  paper  with  an  India  tint,  and 
without  mounting. 

The  paper  used  by  the  company  is  enamelled  on  the  premises.  It  is 
common  printing  paper — such,  for  instance,  as  is  used  for  printing  this 
J ournal — and  the  enamelling  consists  in  brushing  over  it  a  mixture  of 
gelatine  and  kaolin,  which  gives  it  a  smoother  and  finer  surface.  Paper 
thus  prepared  is  found  to  be  so  very  suitable  for  high  class  lithography 
that  the  company  manufacture  it  expressly  for  some  of  the  leading 
lithographic  firms. 

Those  who  prefer  varnished  prints,  resembling  silver  prints  upon 
albumenised  paper,  can  have  their  taste  for  this  kind  of  work  easily 
satisfied.  Ink  of  that  special  colour  can  be  employed,  and  the  matt 
print  can  be  glazed  very  readily  with  a  solution  of  shellac  in  borax.  A 
print  thus  treated  is  now  before  me,  and  is  quite  undistinguishable  from 
a  common  photograph  or  a  Woodbury  type. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  present  almost  at  the  birth  of  the  heliotype 
process,  and  was  with  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards  when  he  was  making  some 
of  his  first  experiments  with  it.  We  tried  together,  for  the  first  time, 
printing  upon  india  paper  and  printing  with  the  border  of  the  paper 
masked.  He  had  then  but  one  press  at  work,  and  only  one  assistant. 
In  the  course  of  our  experiments  a  gentleman  came  in,  who  is  now  one 
of  the  principal  shareholders  in  the  Heliotype  Company,  and  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  asking  me  confidentially  what  I  thought  of  the  process 
and  its  prospects.  In  reply  I  said  that  the  principle  seemed  to  be  right, 
and  that  all  present  defects  would  yield  in  time  to  persevei’ing  efforts 
towards  improvement  and  to  better  manipulation ;  and  that  if  the 
process  did  not  in  a  very  few  years  rise  to  the  same  perfection  as  carbon 
printing  or  the  Woodbury  type,  it  would  be  a  singular  exception  to  a 
law  which  seemed  to  prevail  in  all  similar  matters.  This  gentleman 
appeared  to  be  quite  of  my  opinion;  he  went  into  the  matter  with 
spirit  and  energy,  and  in  a  few  months  the  Heliotype  Company  was 
formed  and  actively  at  work.  Their  operations  are  gradually  extending, 
and  now  amount  to  something  very  considerable ;  and  with  their  present 
staff  they  were  contemplating,  Avhen  I  was  there,  to  undertake  an  order 
for  110,000  prints  of  the  same  subject,  to  be  completed  in  eight  days, 
under  a  penalty  for  every  day’s  delay  after  the  time  agreed  on.  So  far, 
then,  my  predictions  have  been  fulfilled  and  my  hopes  of  the  process 
justified;  and  as  the  years  roll  on  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  this  process  will  entirely  supersede  silver  printing  for  all  important 
works.  Compared  with  the  Woodbury  type  its  results  will  not  be  infe¬ 
rior,  and  they  will  have  the  merit  of  requiring  no  fixation  in  a  solution 
of  alum.  Nevertheless,  the  Woodburytype  and  carbon  printing  will 
still  have  their  special  uses  and  advantages,  particularly  for  printing 
transparencies  upon  glass. 
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I  have  alluded  to  one  disadvantage  of  the  heliotype  process,  namely, 
that  it  requires  the  negative  to  be  reversed.  There  are  many  ways  of 
effecting  this.  The  negative,  when  taken  in  the  usual  way,  and  whether 
varnished  or  not,  may  be  transferred  to  a  film  of  gelatine,  and  this  is 
the  plan  which  the  company  generally  adopt ;  or  it  may  be  taken  by 
means  of  reflection  in  a  mirror,  or  by  a  reflecting  prism  before  the  lens  ; 
or  by  exposing  the  back  of  the  sensitive  plate,  instead  of  the  film,  to 
the  lens,  and  thus  taking  the  negative  through  the  glass.  The  latter 
plan  seems  to  me  to  be  the  simplest  and  best,  particularly  when  you 
bear  in  mind  that  a  sheet  of  glass  may  be  placed  behind  the  film, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  rapid  drying  in  hot  weather ;  and,  also,  that  blur¬ 
ring  is  said  to  be  greatly  reduced  when  the  film  is  exposed  in  this  way. 

The  only  necessary  precaution  to  observe  in  this  mode  of  working  is 
to  wipe  the  back  of  the  plate  very  clean  and  dry  before  putting  it  into 
the  dark  slide,  and  to  see  that  no  dew  condenses  upon  it  during  its  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  camera.  When  a  dry  plate  is  employed  it  is  much  easier 
to  wipe  and  polish  the  back  than  to  paint  it  with  red  pigment. 

Amongst  the  large  collection  of  heliotype  prints  now  before  me  every 
class  of  subject  is  represented.  There  are  maps  and  plans,  copies  of 
drawings  in  pen  and  ink,  copies  of  engravings,  old  and  new,  copies  of 
paintings  in  oil  and  water  colour,  and  views  from  nature,  portraits, 
sculpture,  &c.,  executed  in  a  great  variety  of  different  styles.  I  am 
bound  in  truth  to  say  that  the  highest  technical  excellence  has  not  in 
every  case  been  realised;  nor  could  this  be  said  of  any  collection  of 
ordinary  photographs,  such  as  you  see  in  albums  and  portfolios  ;  but  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  the  prints  are  very  fine  indeed,  and  leave 
nothing  to  desire,  which  proves  what  the  process  can  do  when  the  whole 
series  of  manipulations  are  carefully  conducted  and  presided  over  by 
good  taste.  The  company  has,  perhaps,  been  aiming  too  much  at 
cheapness  and  rapidity  of  production,  so  that  their  ordinary  proofs 
must  not  be  compared  with  high-class  photographs  upon  which  a  world 
of  care  and  trouble  have  been  bestowed ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  when  equal  pains  are  taken  with  both  processes,  in  order  to  produce 
the  best  possible  result,  the  heliotype  process  would  be  fully  a  match 
for  silver  printing,  as  regards  simply  the  beauty  and  technical  excellence 
of  the  result.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  proofs  now  before  me  leave 
absolutely  nothing  to  desire  in  point  of  technical  excellence.  They  are 
equal  to  the  best  that  I  have  seen  of  Albert’s  in  gradation  and  defi¬ 
nition,  and  they  go  beyond  them  in  vigour.  The  reason  of  this,  Mr. 
Edwards  told  me,  is  because  it  is  possible  to  give  a  much  stronger 
pressure  to  a  metal  than  to  a  glass  plate. 

The  chief  novelty  and  advantage  of  the  heliotype  process,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  methods  of  photo-collography,  seem  to  lie  in  the 
transferring  of  the  gelatine  film  from  a  glass  to  a  metal  plate,  so  that 
the  best  and  most  protected  side  of  the  film  is  printed  from,  and  greater 
pressure  given  in  the  printing  press. 

The  theory  of  the  process  has  been  so  often  described  that  I  need 
not  recapitulate  it  here,  but  to  me  it  appears  that  the  whole  merit  of 
the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  operation  belongs  to  M.  Tessie  du 
Mothay,  and  not  in  the  least  degree  to  M.  Poitevin.  Although  the 
latter  gentleman  may  have  been  the  first  to  apply  an  inked  roller  to  a 
photograph  upon  a  film  of  bichromated  gelatine,  yet  he  missed,  in  a 
very  singular  way,  the  discovery  of  the  true  principle  of  operation, 
which  M.  Tessie  du  Mothay  subsequently  found  out.  Thus  in  all 
Poitevin’s  photolithographs  there  is  a  grain  which  totally  mars  the 
work  when  half-tone  is  required.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

I  am  now  enabled  to  give  further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  November 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society ;  and,  as  a  large  number  of  exhi¬ 
bitors  are  not  members  of  the  Society,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  state 
through  the  medium  of  your  Journal  what  these  regulations  are  : — 

“The  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  will  be  in¬ 
augurated  by  a  conversazione ,  open  to  members  and  their  friends,  to  be 
held  at  the  Architectural  Gallery,  No.  9,  Conduit,  street,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  November  12th,  at  7  o’clock. 

“The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  until  November  30th,  from  9  a.m. 
till  dusk,  daily,  and  during  the  Monday  and  Satui’day  evenings,  admis¬ 
sion  being  granted  by  tickets  issued  by  members.  An  admission  fee 
will  be  charged  to  all  who  are  not  provided  with  members’  tickets — 
one  shilling,  including  catalogue,  in  the  daytime,  and  sixpence  after 
0  p.m. 

“  Every  member  will  receive  six  tickets  for  distribution. 

“In  order  to  afford  time  for  properly  classifying  and  hanging  the 
pictures  and  preparing  a  detailed  catalogue,  intending  exhibitors  must 
send  in  their  works  not  later  than  the  6th  November  (carriage  paid), 
accompanied  by  a  letter  of  advice,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
Gallery.  This  letter  should  contain  the  title  and  description  of  the 
pictures  to  appear  in  the  catalogue ;  the  prices  also  may  be  stated,  if 
the  pictures  are  for  sale. 

“As  a  matter  of  convenience,  each  frame  should  have  the  artist’s 
name  and  subject  written  on  the  front,  No  picture  can  be  received  in 


an  Oxford  frame ;  and  under  no  circumstances  will  any  be  admitted 
after  the  6th  of  November.” 

In  regard  to  these  regulations,  I  would  ask  all  intending  exhibitors 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  receive  pictures  after  the 
6th  of  November,  because  otherwise  a  proper  catalogue  cannot  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  time  for  the  press  view  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Also,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  all  pictures  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  hanging 
committee,  in  whom  is  vested  the  right  of  refusing  any  of  the  pictures 
sent  in.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Hon,  Sec. 

War  Department,  Woolwich,  October  21,  1872. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  PRINT  FROM  A  NEGATIVE. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  a  photographer  to  use  a  negative  of  one 
of  his  clients  for  enriching  his  own  specimen  case  is  a  vexed  question, 
which,  however,  has  not  obtruded  itself  much  of  late  on  public  attention 
in  this  country.  We  find  that  it  is  being  stoutly  contested  at  present 
in  America.  Does  not  a  photographer  own  that  which  he  has  produced 
but  not  sold  ?  And  can  a  photographer’s  customers  claim  property  in 
that  which  does  not  belong  to  them  ?  These  questions,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  are  either  eminently  absurd  or  hopelessly  difficult.  Since 
they  present  themselves  to  every  photographer,  and  to  every  one  who 
has  photographic  dealings  with  him,  we  may  decide  that  they  cannot 
be  wholly  absurd.  Their  difficulty,  however,  increases  the  more  one 
attempts  to  solve  them,  and  to  most  men  they  seem  to  have  established 
themselves  in  the  exhaustless  Dundrearyian  category  of  “things  no 
fellow  can  find  out.” 

To  their  solution  a  court  of  law  in  this  city  (New  York)  has  finally  lent 
its  learning  and  discretion.  A  citizen,  whose  wife  had  been  photographed 
by  a  metropolitan  photographer,  was  recently  enraged  to  learn  that  a 
copy  of  the  photograph  adorned  the  artist’s  gallery.  Without  delay  he 
rushed  to  the  gallery,  and  gave  its  proprietor  five  minutes  in  which  to 
decide  whether  he  would  remove  the  picture  or  witness  its  immediate 
and  irreparable  destruction.  The  photographer  asserts  that  in  this 
emergency  he  proposed  a  compromise,  and  offered  to  sell  the  photograph 
to  the  irate  husband.  The  latter  is  alleged  to  have  agreed  to  this  com¬ 
promise,  but  as  he  subsequently  refused  to  pay  the  price  said  to  have 
been  agreed  upon  the  whole  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  august 
tribunal  of  the  Third  District  Court. 

This  court  is  doubtless  learned  in  the  law,  but  the  task  now  set  before 
it  is  one  which  can  receive  no  aid  from  legal  precedents,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  no  such  precedents  exist.  On  behalf  of  the  photographer 
the  court  will  be  told  that  unless  the  artist’s  customers  expressly  pur¬ 
chase  the  negatives  of  their  photographs  they  have  no  property  in  them. 
So  far  this  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  clear.  But  the  photographer 
further  claims  that  he  has  the  right  to  use  as  he  may  see  fit  negatives 
which  belong  solely  to  him,  and  that  if  he  chooses  to  print  additional 
photographs  from  them,  wherewith  to  decorate  his  gallery  and  advertise 
his  business,  no  one  has  the  right  to  forbid  him  so  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  husband  of  the  photographed  wife  appeals  to  a  common 
instinct  of  humanity  when  he  asks  the  court  to  forbid  the  public  expo¬ 
sure  of  his  wife’s  photograph.  Though  he  may  not  have  paid  the  price 
demanded,  in  order  to  constitute  him  sole  owner  of  his  negative,  he  still 
claims  that  his  marital  rights  entitle  him  to  the  sole  privilege  of  dis¬ 
playing  or  concealing  from  public  view  the  facial  attractions  of  his  wife, 
and  that  this  right  is  nullified  if  the  photographer  flaunts  her  counter¬ 
feit  presentment  in  the  faces  of  his  daily  customers.  “Is  it  endurable,” 
cries  the  husband,  “that  my  wife’s  beauty  shall  be  made  the  bait  where¬ 
with  to  tempt  the  Thomases,  Richards,  and  Jeremiahs  that  typify  the 
vulgar  throng  to  enter  this  photographer’s  gallery?” 

“Shall  I  be  forbidden  by  a  jealous  husband,”  answers  the  prosaic 
photographer,  “to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  negatives?”  The  one 
side  urges  the  rights  of  property  against  the  marital  rights  of  the  other. 
The  husband  claims  that  the  sanctity  of  married  life  will  be  violated  if 
the  photographer  is  judicially  authorised  to  ornament  his  gallery  with 
the  pictures  of  attractive  wives.  The  photographer  asserts  that  his 
business  will  be  ruined  if  he  can  display  no  specimens  of  his  art  except 
the  uninteresting  portraits  of  undesirable  young  men.  It  is  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  this  intricate  case  that  the  Third  District  Court  is  now  compelled 
to  bring  its  judicial  mind,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  court,  presumably 
desirous  of  conciliating  the  goodwill  of  both  husbands  and  photographers 
—two  very  important  classes  of  our  voting  population — has  been  placed 
in  so  difficult  a  position. 

What  the  decision  will  be  no  one  can,  of  course,  predict.  In  case, 
however,  the  court  is  a  temporising  court,  desirous  to  avoid  difficulties 
and  addicted  to  compromise,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  it  to  decide 
that,  while  the  photographer  absolutely  uses  negatives  which  he  has 
not  sold,  and  can  therefore  use  them  for  the  end  for  which  negatives  are 
designed,  no  husband  with  a  proper  respect  for  his  wife  will  peiunit 
her  portrait  to  be  used  as  an  advertisement.  By  this  course  both  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  husbands  will  be  maintained,  while 
the  contradictory  character  of  the  decision  will  secure  the  popularity  of 
the  court  with  both  husbands  and  photographers,  and  will  leave  the 
real  question  at  issue  in  the  condition  of  insoluble  doubt  in  which  it 
now  stands. 
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HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA.* 

John  A.  Whipple. — Was  born  in  Grafton,  Massachusetts,  in  1823.  In 
the  spring  of  1841  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Elias  Howe  (the  inventor 
of  the  sewing  machine )  in  the  manufacturing  of  photographic  chemicals 
at  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  But  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  as  unpro¬ 
fitable,  as  photography  was  too  young  at  that  time  to  sustain  the  business. 
Mr.  Whipple  next  applied  himself  to  sun-portraiture  in  Boston,  and 
achieved  a  rapid  success.  In  1848,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
J ones,  he  discovered  a  process  of  making  negatives  on  glass  instead  of 
on  paper,  which  until  then  was  the  material  used.  The  paper  negative 
had  many  disadvantages,  chief  among  which  was  that  defects  were 
copied  on  the  print.  By  the  new  process  a  combination  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassa  and  milk  was  applied  to  a  glass  plate,  which  when  dry  was  bathed 
in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Messrs.  Whipple  and  Jones  are 
entitled  to  the  credit,  we  believe,  of  making  the  first  glass  negative  in 
the  United  States.  When  they  published  their  method  they  felicitated 
themselves  on  giving  to  the  world  an  entirely  novel  process,  but  in  this 
respect  they  were  sadly  disappointed.  They  were  greatly  chagrined  to 
learn  that  a  method  almost  identical  to  their  own  had  been  published  a 
year  previous  in  Silliman’s  Journal,  with  the  exception  that  albumen 
having  been  found  to  be  more  efficacious  than  milk  had  been  substituted 
for  it.  They,  however,  practised  their  method  with  signal  success. 
They  soon  afterwards  introduced  the  use  of  honey  to  soften  the  albumen, 
which  effected  an  important  improvement.  In  1853,  Mr.  Cutting  having 
secured  letters  patent  for  the  invention  of  his  collodion  process,  Mr. 
Whipple  combined  his  patent  with  that  of  Mr.  Cutting.  In  1850  Mr. 
Whipple  daguerreotyped  the  moon,  using  for  this  purpose  the  great  tele¬ 
scope  of  Cambridge  Observatory.  This  was  the  first  application  of  the 
new  art  to  the  purposes  of  astronomy,  and  some  specimens  sent  to 
Europe  created  a  profound  sensation  in  circles  of  science,  and  evoked 
general  admiration  on  account  of  their  artistic  beauty.  At  the  World’s 
Fair  held  in  London,  in  1851,  their  daguerreotypes  secured  a  prize.  In 
1852  Mr.  Whipple  daguerreotyped  the  stars  of  all  magnitudes,  save  those 
of  the  fifth.  This  was  considered  an  extraordinary  feat.  Encouraged 
by  this  unexampled  success,  Mr.  Whipple  then  sought  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer,  and  had  the  presumption  to  insist  on  imperial  Old  Sol 
making  a  picture  of  himself.  He  made  some  magnificent  daguerreotypes 
of  the  sun  and  its  spots.  In  1857  he  produced  the  first  microscopic 
daguerreotype.  In  1867  Mr.  Whipple  executed  photographs  of  the  solar 
eclipse  at  Shelby ville,  Ky.,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Menlock, 
of  Harvard  University.  On  this  occasion  he  obtained  one  of  the  best 
images  produced  of  the  sun’s  corona.  Mr.  Whipple  is  established  in 
Boston,  where  he  transacts  a  prosperous  business.  We  shall  make  no 
comments  on  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Whipple  in  promoting  the 
advance  of  photography.  The  same  display  of  genius  and  energy  would 
have  secured  eminence  imany  sphere. 

George  G.  Rockwood. — This  sun  artist  left  the  editorial  profession  for 
photography  about  sixteen  years  ago.  His  efforts  have  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  familiarity  with  the  art  and  his  portraiture  characterised 
by  a  conformity  to  art  principles  in  a  process  ordinarily  practised  as 
purely  mechanical.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  carte  de  visite  in 
this  country,  and  various  other  improvements  which  have  been  generally 
adopted.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  had  no  rival  as  a  landscape 
photographer  ;  the  American  Institute  awarded  successive  premiums  at 
all  of  its  recent  exhibitions.  Mr.  Rockwood  has  written  some  books 
upon  the  practical  working  of  his  art,  and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  press.  An  enthusiast  in  his  art,  its  advancement  and  development 
has  been  as  earnestly  sought  as  personal  gain.  His  establishment  (one 
of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  country)  is  at  845,  Broadway, 
and  covers  the  upper  floors  of  several  buildings. 

F.  A.  Wenderoth. — The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  native  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  Electorate  of  Hesse.  He  received  an  artistic  education,  and 
studied  painting  with  Professor  Frederick  Mueller,  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Hesse  Cassel.  In  1846  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  under  the 
auspices  of  this  institution,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the 
higher  branches  of  art.  At  Paris  he  received  instruction  from  Leon 
Coignet,  until  the  revolution  of  ’48  suddenly  compelled  him  to  termi¬ 
nate  his  studies.  In  1849  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  remained 
in  New  York  city  until  1851.  During  the  intervening  two  years  he  was 
engaged  in  painting  pictures  for  the  Art  Union.  Influenced  by  a  desire 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  resources  of  our  country,  he  travelled 
through  several  states  of  the  Union  and  also  of  of  Central  America, 
and  extended  his  rambles  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  Australia.  In 
1857  he  returned  to  America  and  selected  Philadelphia  for  his  future 
home.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  painting  photographs,  and  like¬ 
wise  prosecuted  experiments  in  photography.  While  so  engaged  he 
originated  the  ivory  type,  an  exquisite  style  of  portrait,  which  has  since 
been  a  universal  favourite.  He  subsequently  introduced  the  photo¬ 
miniature.  Mr.  Wenderoth  has  also  invented  a  photozincographic 
process,  which  he  proposes  soon  to  utilise.  He  has  acquired  consider¬ 
able  reputation  as  a  painter,  and  one  of  his  best  efforts  is  the  painting 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  has  also  been  reproduced 
in  photography.  Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  made  by 
Mr.  Wenderoth  to  photography  is  the  invention  of  anew  style  of  picture 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  which  is  to  be  called  the  “argento 
*  Continued  from  page  487- 


picture.”  He  has  long  sought  for  this  result.  The  argento  picture 
combines  the  virtues  of  both  the  daguerreotype  and  paper  photography. 
It  can  be  completed  and  ready  for  delivery  within  thirty  minutes, 
whereas  in  unfavourable  weather  the  daguerreotype  may  not  be  per¬ 
fected  in  a  week.  But  weather  exercises  no  influence  on  this  picture. 
It  is  probably  the  perfection  of  brilliancy  in  combination  with  delicacy 
and  precision  of  detail.  Brighter  than  the  daguerreotype  on  account  of 
the  lights  being  formed  on  a  polished  metal  surface,  it  is  also,  like  the 
photograph,  susceptible  of  indefinite  reproduction,  being  printed  from 
a  negative.  It  is  as  fadeless  as  the  amaranth,  can  be  retouched  and 
tinted,  and  is  not  affected  by  contact  with  light  or  fluids.  That  this  is 
no  mean  accomplishment  is  manifest,  and  entitles  the  inventor  to  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  on  the  roll  of  honour.  Photography  has  enlisted  in 
its  services,  in  proportion  to  its  age,  a  greater  number  of  brilliant  intel¬ 
lects  than  any  of  its  sister  arts. 

William  Kurtz — Is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  was  born  at  a  village 
near  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  A.t  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the 
Staedlishe  Institute,  an  academy  for  artists  in  Frankfort,  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  painter.  The  death  of  his  father  deprived  him 
of  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies,  and  when  sixteen  years  old  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  plan  of  education.  Influenced  by  his 
love  of  art  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  lithographer  in  Offenbach,  with 
Avhom  he  remained  until,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  he  was  summoned  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  After  a  service 
of  two  years  in  the  army  he  went  to  England,  where  he  enlisted  in  the 
British- German  Legion,  then  organising  for  service  in  the  Crimea.  At 
the  termination  of  the  war  with  Russia  he  returned  to  England,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  as  a  lithographer,  but  unsuccessfully, 
as  his  ignorance  of  the  English  language  was  regarded  an  insuperable 
disability  by  employers.  Despairing  of  finding  a  congenial  engagement, 
in  a  sentimental  fit  of  despondency  he  offered  himself  and  was  accepted 
as  an  ordinary  seaman.  Like  JEneas  of  classic  renown  his  voyages 
were  stormy  ones,  and  he  met  with  varied  and  perilous  adventure. 
While  onboard  the  “Oxnard,”  an  American  clipper,  he  was  wrecked 
off  Cape  Horn,  but  was  rescued  by  an  English  vessel,  from  which  he 
was  transferred  to  the  “Chariot  of  Fame”  (afterwards  destroyed  by 
Semmes),  which  was  bound  for  America.  After  being  seven  months 
and  a-half  afloat  endeavouring  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  himself  landed  in  New  York.  But  his  passion  for 
roving  was  not  diminished  by  disaster.  While  looking  about  for  a 
vessel  destined  for  California,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  changed 
the  entire  complexion  of  his  plans.  He  was  seated  in  a  restaurant, 
and  listlessly  glancing  over  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  which  happened 
to  be  near  to  him,  when  suddenly  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  pho¬ 
tographer’s  advertisement  for  the  services  of  an  assistant.  He  was 
induced  to  apply  for  the  situation,  with  not  the  remotest  expectation  of 
meeting  with  success.  Greatly  to  his  surprise  he  found  himself  engaged 
at  a  very  modest  salary.  He  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  duties 
of  his  new  calling,  and  became  ambitious  to  excel  as  a  miniature 
painter.  But  his  first  efforts  in  that  direction  were  anything  but 
encouraging.  Rough  usage  had  rendered  his  hands  stiff  and  clumsy; 
but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  defeated.  He  persevered,  and  his 
hands  resumed  their  cunning.  He  made  such  rapid  progress  as  a 
miniature  pamter  that  his  earnings  soon  amounted  to  fifty  and  even 
eighty  dollars  weekly.  In  1866  he  introduced  the  porcelain  picture, 
which  at  once  became  a  favourite.  He  soon  afterwards  began  to  do 
business  for  himself.  He  fitted  up  a  photographic  establishment  and 
employed  two  assistants.  Five  years  have  elapsed,  and  William  Kurtz 
occupies  one  of  the  most  elegant  establishments  in  New  York  city, 
employs  forty  assistants,  and  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  portraitists  in  the  world.  Nothing  short  of  a  high  order  of 
genius  could  effect  such  marvellous  progress  in  so  brief  a  period. 
Mr.  Kurtz  has,  perhaps,  contributed  more  toward  developing  the 
laws  of  photographic  art  than  any  one,  or  perhaps  any  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Ten  years  ago  photography  scorned  all  recognition  of  aesthetics, 
and  the  rules  applicable  to  ordinary  painting  were  inapplicable  to  sun 
painting.  Mr.  Kurtz,  after  diligent  investigation,  determined  that  the 
roving  sunbeam  was  as  tractable  as  the  painter’s  pencil.  He  borrowed 
the  art  of  contrasting  light  and  shadow  with  effect  from  Rembrandt 
Van  Ryn,  the  great  master  of  light  and  shadow,  and  applied  it  to  pho¬ 
tography.  Rembrandt,  by  skilfully  mingling  light  and  shadow,  vividly 
imitated  the  play  of  the  countenance,  and  made  his  portraits  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  soul.  With  no  other  colours  than  the  black  of  ink 
and  the  white  of  paper  he  is  unrivalled  as  a  colourist.  Kurtz,  like 
Rembrandt,  employs  no  other  colours  than  the  white  light  and  the 
opaque  shadows,  and  he  depicts  not  merely  the  substantial  but  the 
spiritual  likeness.  The  Rembrandt  style  of  photographic  portraiture 
realises  the  artist’s  ideal  conception  of  consummate  beauty.  Mr.  Kurtz 
also  introduced  the  practice  of  “retouching”  negatives  with  a  pencil, 
by  which  the  harsh  lines  of  contour  are  softened,  and  accidental  or 
natural  blemishes  are  meliorated.  He  made  many  improvements  in 
photographic  appliances,  chief  among  which  are  the  improved  filter,  the 
platform,  the  background,  and  counter  reflector.  He  has  also  invented 
several  elegant  mountings,  which  have  been  adopted  by  photographers 
everywhere.  The  background  is  an  instrument  of  great  value,  and  is 
almost  ridiculous  in  its  simplicity  of  structure  It  presents  the  appear- 
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ance  of  a  great  teacup,  and  in  fact  the  idea  of  its  contrivance  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  Kurtz  while  experimenting  with  a  teacup  which  was 
made  to  regulate  the  reflection  of  candlelight  on  his  little  daughter’s 
doll.  Mr.  Kurtz  makes  a  speciality  of  photographing  busts,  and  in 
delineating  the  face  with  its  varied  expression  he  is  a  master  without  a 
rival.  In  the  world  of  art  Mr.  Kurtz’s  merits  are  fully  recognised,  and 
in  every  country  on  the  globe  his  work  is  sought  for  as  models  and 
masterpieces. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

October  29th  . . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Free  Library,  Wm.  Brown-street 
Hare  and  Hounds,  Yorkshire-st. 

,,  31st  .. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  on 
Thursday,  the  10th  inst., — Thomas  Haywood,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  the  first  business  of  the  evening  would  be  the 
presentation  of  a  revolving  stereoscope  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A., 
President,  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley 
to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Mabley  said  that  he  was  deputed  to  address  the  Presideut  per¬ 
sonally  on  that  their  annual  meeting,  and  he  did  so  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  because  his  duty  was,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
to  tender  to  the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechey  their  best  thanks  for  the 
very  kind  and  able  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  them  for  so 
many  years.  He  should  have  something  further  to  say  on  that  matter, 
but  before  doing  so  he  desired  to  take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
Society ;  and  although  this  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  irrelevant,  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  it  was  apposite  to  the  subject, 
and  the  more  so  as  there  were,  no  doubt,  many  gentlemen  present  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  it.  In  the  year  1851  but  little  was  known  of 
photography  in  Manchester,  the  Talbotype  and  the  Daguerreotype  being 
the  only  processes  then  practised ;  but  among  the  early  workers  were 
Mr.  Dancer,  Mr.  Sidebotbam,  and  others  of  this  city.  He  might  here, 

erhaps,  be  allowed  to  state,  although  it  was  a  personal  matter,  that 

is  first  knowledge  and  love  for  the  art  was  imparted  by  M.  Daguerre 
himself,  he  having  been  concerned  in  obtaining  the  original  patent  for 
the  discovery  of  that  gentleman,  and  having  seen  him  take  his  first  pic¬ 
ture  in  England.  Great  as  the  discovery  of  Daguerre  was  it  was  not 
suitable  for  general  practice  by  amateurs,  and  he  (Mr.  Mabley)  need 
not  remind  those  gentlemen  present  that  all  the  enjoyment  they  had 
experienced  in  the  practice  of  photography,  and  all  the  money  which 
had  been  made  from  the  pursuit  of  that  art,  had  been  founded  upon 
the  advent  of  the  collodion  process  ;  and  he  trusted  that,  so  long  as  pho¬ 
tographers  existed,  there  would  always  be  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
reverence  for  the  name  of  Archer.  (Cheers.)  A  photographic  society 
having  been  established  in  London,  he  (Mr.  Mabley)  proposed  to  Mr. 
Dancer  the  desirableness  of  having  one  in  Manchester,  and  through 
that  gentleman’s  assistance,  and  that  of  Mr.  Sidebotham,  Mr.  Dale,  and 
some  others,  a  society  was  established  under  the  presidency  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  inauguration  took  place  in  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution,  and  subsequently  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  which  were  lent  for  the  purpose, 
the  photographic  society,  however,  keeping  itself  distinct  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  funds  and  transactions.  At  length  it  was  proposed  by 
some  gentlemen,  and  enforced  by  the  Council  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  that  the  Society  should  abandon  its  independent 
position  and  become  a  section  under  that  Council,  and  this  proposition 
was  but  feebly  resisted  by  the  general  body  of  the  members.  The  de¬ 
termination  eventually,  however,  was  the  removal  of  the  photographic 
society,  and  the  result  had  proved  the  soundness  of  that  policy.  This 
brought  him  to  the  real  matter  before  them.  When  the  separation 
from  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  took  place  the  Bishop 
declined  to  give  his  name  as  president,  and  they  were  a  society  without 
a  head ;  but,  fortunately,  the  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechey  came  forward, 
not  only  to  supply  the  vacant  place,  but  to  give  a  tone  and  attractive¬ 
ness  to  the  Society  which  it  had  not  hitherto  possessed.  The  name  of 
the  Bishop  had,  no  doubt,  been  of  great  service  to  the  Society  in  its 
earlier  days ;  but  in  losing  him  a  president  had  been  secured  who  not 
only  brought  with  him  the  countenance  of  high  social  position,  but  a 
well-earned  and  eminent  reputation  in  the  scientific  world,  in  addition 
to  which  he  had  brought  the  important  aid  of  personal  intercourse  and 
practical  experience  in  their  art.  When  their  President  first  assumed 
the  head  of  this  Society  it  was  up-hill  work ;  for  he  came  at  a  time 
when  it  was  necessary  to  rouse  the  flagging  energy  of  the  members. 
How  he  had  done  that  the  gentlemen  present  would  know  and  most 
certainly  appreciate.  It  had  been  feared  that,  as  the  President  was 
leaving  the  district,  he  would  cease  to  occupy  his  present  position  in 
the  Society  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Mabley)  was  sure  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  every  member  when  he  said  that  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  so,  and  that; 
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he  would  continue  to  hold  the  office  he  had  so  ably  filled.  Knowing  as 
they  did  their  President’s  great  love  of  photographic  research,  and  how 
eager  he  had  always  been  that  their  monthly  meetings  should  be  carried 
on  with  profit,  they  looked  forward  still  to  his  practical  assistance  in 
results  of  investigations  which  they  trusted  to  receive  from  him.  The 
stereoscope  which  he  now  presented  to  him  would  carry  with  it  the  best 
wishes  of  every  member.  It  would  be  filled  to  overflowing  with  their 
works,  and  they  trusted  that  these  would  sometimes,  in  after  years, 
recal  to  him  those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  the  pursuit  of 
photography.  In  conclusion,  he  would  only  say  that  they  all  heartily 
wished  him  God  speed  in  the  new  sphere  of  work  he  had  undertaken. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A.,  said  he  had  recently  been  the 
recipient  of  so  many  manifestations  of  kindness  that  he  had  only  dis¬ 
covered  how  many  friends  he  possessed  at  the  moment  when  it  became 
necessary  that  he  should  leave  them.  He  hoped  they  would  regal’d  the 
beautiful  stereoscope  before  him  not  as  a  testimonial  but  as  a  present. 
It  had  always  been  a  pleasure  to  him  to  preside  over  the  meetings  of 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  and  he  had  found  during  the 
years  he  had  occupied  the  chair  that  the  members  of  a  society  like  this 
were  much  more  easy  to  win  than  to  offend.  He  had  always  met  with 
the  most  gentlemanly  conduct,  had  never  heard  an  unpleasant  word 
wThen  he  was  present,  and  whenever  he  had  been  called  upon  to  keep 
the  business  straight  (which  had  been  very  seldom)  the  greatest  possible 
deference  had  been  paid  to  him.  Although  he  had  devoted  some  time 
to  photography  and  science,  he  was  glad  to  say  he  had  never  allowed 
his  studies  in  that  way  to  interfere  with  his  professional  duties,  onerous 
as  they  were.  Science  had  been  his  amusement,  and  the  only  time  he 
had  devoted  to  it  had  been  his  own  Monday  holidays.  When  he 
remembered  the  social  meetings  and  the  little  country  excursions  they 
had  had  together  he  felt  the  present  ought  to  be  from  him  to  them. 
The  common  pursuit  of  science  creates  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  its 
votaries— a  kind  of  freemasonry.  He  valued  their  good  opinion  at  all 
times,  and  would  be  very  sorry  if  by  any  word  he  had  given  offence  to 
any  members,  and  was  sure  he  need  hardly  ask  their  forgiveness.  He 
bogged  most  earnestly  to  thank  them  for  this  mark  of  their  approval  of 
his  conduct.  If  they  wished  him  to  retain  the  office  of  president  he 
would  do  so,  although  he  felt  there  were  many  other  gentlemen  in  the 
Society  who  could  fill  the  office  quite  as  wrell  as  he.  Although  he  was 
leaving  their  midst  his  interest  in  the  Society  would  be  unabated,  and 
whether  as  president  or  otherwise  he  should  always  be  one  of  its 
members,  and  any  communications  he  might  have  to  make  concerning 
the  art  would  be  made  through  that  Society.  If  his  presence  should  at 
any  time  be  desired  at  any  special  meeting  or  soiree  he  should  not 
consider  any  trouble  too  great  to  enable  him  to  be  present.  He  fully 
reciprocated  all  the  kind  sentiments  that  had  been  expressed  towards 
him,  and  in  conclusion  he  wished  them  all  health,  long  life,  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  he  hoped  their  science  here  might  be  only  the  prelude  to  a 
happier  state  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  President  then  retired  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Mabley  took  the  chair.  The  routine  business  wTas  disposed  of, 
and  Messrs.  Jno.  Beever  and  J.  Maguire  wrere  elected  members. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Council,  in  submitting  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  desire  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  members  on  the  undiminished  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the 
Society. 

The  Treasurer’s  accounts,  showing  the  financial  position  of  the  Society,  will 
be  laid  before  you. 

There  are  seventy-seven  members  on  the  books,  against  seventy-six  last 
year,  and  three  gentlemen  are  nominated  for  election  to-night. 

The  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  has  averaged  34  against  30^-  in  the 
previous  year.  This  is  an  improvement  which  your  Council  recognise  with 
great  satisfaction. 

The  desire  for  the  old  social  out-door  meetings  appears  to  have  abated.  This 
is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  as  your  Council  are  of  opinion  that  such  meetings 
were  calculated  to  promote  kind  and  friendly  feelings  between  the  members, 
and  in  some  degree  to  stimulate  them  to  aim  at  excellence  in  their  work. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  session:— On  the  Good 
Keeping  Qualities  of  Collodio- Albumen  Plates,  by  Mr.  Coote ;  On  Collodio- 
Bromide  Dry  Plates,  and  On  Collodio- Bromide  Dry  Plates  with  Special  Defer¬ 
ence  to  Preservatives ,  by  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A.,  President. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Solar  Corona,  illustrated  by  the  lantern,  wTas  given  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 

Mr.  Noton  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with  his  form  of  hot-air  and 
hot-gas  blowpipe, 

The  Council,  while  regretting  the  circumstance  that  the  President  is  about 
to  locate  himself  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  feel  it  their  duty,  as  well  as 
leasure,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  recent  preferment  in  the  Church,  and 
esire  to  add  their  testimony  to  his  value  as  President  of  the  Society  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  as  a  gentleman  of  large  scientific  attainments,  and  to 
his  unvarying  kindness  and  courtesy  while  fulfilling  his  duties  in  the  chair ; 
and  your  Council  are  quite  sure  that  he  will  take  with  him  to  his  new  sphere 
of  labour  and  usefulness  the  sincere  wishes  of  all  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  his  acquaintance  for  his  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  annual  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Treasurer’s  balance  sheet 
was  read  and  passed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  President :  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A.  —  Vice-Presidents  : 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Mabley,  G.  T.  Lund,  Thomas  Haywood,  M.  Noton,  and 
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Alfred  Brothers. — Council:  Messrs.  Coventry,  Coote,  Hooper,  Kershaw, 
Knott,  Patterson,  Sanderson,  Wade,  Warburton,  and  Woodward. — 
Treasurer :  J.  H.  Young. — Hon.  Secretary:  Chas.  Adin. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year. 


Cwmsponfomce. 

— *— 

On  the  Use  of  an  Antiseptic  in  the  Preservative. — Microscopic 
Examination  of  Films. — Mr.  Baynham  Jones’s  Recent  Letters 
on  Distortion. — Effect  of  Coloured  Rays  in  Shortening  Ex¬ 
posures.— -Dr.  Yogel’s  Theory. — Intensifying  Negatives  by 
Smoke. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  met  my  eye  on  my  return  home  to  Redon 
Avas  a  negative  by  M.  Chardon,  transferred  to  gelatine  and  stuck  by 
its  edges  to  a  glass  plate  which  I  had  left  for  some  weeks  standing 
against  the  side  of  a  window  in  a  ground-floor  room  exposed  to  alter¬ 
nations  of  heat  and  cold,  drought  and  moisture,  light  and  darkness. 
The  film  was  covered,  more  or  less,  on  both  sides  with  microscopic 
fungi,  which  had  stained  and  eaten  into  it  to  such  an  extent  as  entirely 
to  ruin  it  for  printing  purposes.  Here,  then,  was  a  warning  that 
gelatine  films  should  be  kept  dry,  for  simple  exposure  to  the  air  Avill 
oause  them  to  become  mildewed  and  to  decay.  What,  then,  shall  we 
say  to  the  chances  of  the  indefinite  preservation  in  good  condition  of 
sensitive  dry  plates  which  are  coated  with  organic  matter?  Can  such 
plates  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  either  before  or  after 
exposure,  between  the  grooves  of  an  ordinary  plate-box  ?  The  atmos¬ 
phere  is  an  immense  magazine  of  germs,  which  settle  upon  every 
available  surface  and  live  and  propagate  there.  The  only  way  to 
defeat  the  energetic  vitality  of  these  little  animated  cells  is*to  coat  the 
surface  with  what  is  called  an  antiseptic,  such  as  sulphurous  acid, 
carbolic  acid,  creosote,  &c.  It  would  be  most  interesting  and  in- 
stnictive  to  try  the  addition  of  either  of  the  tAVO  last-named  sub¬ 
stances  to  our  preservatives  for  dry  plates,  when  required  for  long 
keeping.  Major  Russell  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  now  always 
uses  alkaline  gelatine  as  a  preservative  for  his  bromised  plates,  and  that 
the  solution  keeps  indefinitely  and  Avorks  extremely  well  when  a  little 
creosote  is  added  to  it.  He  showed  me  a  bottle  of  it,  which  had  been 
made  a  long  time  and  was  in  perfectly  good  order. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  films  is  just  now  the  subject  on  the 
tapis,  but  has  it,  after  all,  any  great  practical  interest  or  value  ?  Mr. 
J.  T.  Taylor  told  me  the  other  day  that  long  before  any  texture  could 
be  seen  in  a  tolerably  good  film  the  definition  of  the  negative  entirely 
broke  doAvn  under  the  power  of  the  microscope  which  it  was  necessary 
to  employ. 

I  have  just  been  reading  very  carefully  Mr.  Baynham  Jones’s  recent 
letters  to  this  Journal  on  the  subject  of  the  supposed  distortion  pro¬ 
duced  by  inclining  the  axis  of  the  lens  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and 
I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  following  extracts  from 
them.  In  his  letter  at  page  345  he  says : — 

“  I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  optics,  and  will  not,  therefore,  attempt  any 
scientific  explanation  of  the  reasons  of  its  failure,  but  would  simply  ask  you, 
or  any  of  your  readers  who  may  feel  interested,  to  hold  an  unmounted  lens 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  focus  the  bars  of  a  window  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,”  &c.,  &c. 

In  his  next  letter,  at  page  417,  he  says  : — 

“  Let  Mr.  Sutton  take  an  image  of  the  sun  with  any  lens  held  parallel  with 
a  sheet  of  paper,”  &c.,  &c. 

And  in  his  last  letter,  at  page  490,  he  says  : — 

“  My  experiments  have  not  been  made  with  a  lens  of  large  diameter  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  focal  length  and  without  a  stop,  but  with  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1 
triplet  with  a  stop.” 

I  hope  that  these  extracts  will  be  considered  a  sufficient  reply  to  our 
facetious  friend’s  last  letter,  for  truly  they  require  no  comments  of  mine. 

My  round-front  camera  has  been  several  weeks  at  Messrs.  Ross’s,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  and  several  other  photographers  have  examined  the  image 
of  the  opposite  houses  upon  the  ground  glass,  when  the  lens  was  raised 
and  tilted  in  its  extreme  position,  and  as  a  matter  of  absolute  fact, 
proved  by  actual  experiment,  they  find  no  distortion  whatever.  If  this 
do  not  settle  the  little  dispute  between  myself  and  Mr.  Baynham. 

J  ones  in  my  favour  I  shall  despair,  in  future,  of  settling  any  dispute 
Avith  any  brother  photographer  in  any  manner  whatever. 


The  round-front  camera  gives  no  distortion  in  any  position  of  the  lens 
and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  perfect  instrument  yet  made  or  devised 
for  taking  difficult  subjects  including  a  wide  angle  in  all  directions, 
without  cutting  off  the  corners  of  the  picture  when  the  horizontal  line 
is  either  raised  or  depressed  considerably,  provided  the  same  lens  be 
always  employed.  But  when  lenses  of  different  foci  are  employed 
Avith  the  same  camera  the  problem  becomes  complicated,  and  its  best 
solution  has  yet  to  be  found. 

M.  Kruger  has  brought  once  more  upon  the  tapis  the  old  story  of 
reducing  exposure  by  allowing  rays,  either  actinic  or  red,  to  fall  upon  the 
plate  after  exposure.  Some  facts  are  cited  to  prove  that  this  is  possible. 
M.  Kruger’s  method  is  to  give  a  very  short  exposure— one-fourth,  or 
even  one-tenth,  of  Avhat  is  commonly  given — and  then  to  place  a  piece  of 
coloured  paper  between  the  lens  and  the  sitter  for  a  feAv  seconds.  The 
paper  should  be  yellow  when  a  large  diaphragm,  and  white  when  a 
small  one,  is  used.  On  developing,  the  exposure  will  now  be  found  to 
have  been  sufficient.  Dr.  Vogel  has  exhibited  a  stereoscopic  view  in 
which  one  of  the  pictures  Avas  taken  in  the  usual  way  with  a  short 
exposure,  and  the  other  with  the  same  short  exposure  treated  as  above. 
The  subject  was  a  statue  draped  in  black.  In  the  former  case  none  of 
the  details  of  the  drapery  came  out;  in  the  latter  case  they  came  out 
perfectly.  He  has  offered  the  following  explanation  of  this  curious 
result : — 

In  order  that  a  luminous  impression  may  be  developed,  its  intensity 
must  have  reached  a  certain  degree.  Thus,  suppose  that  in  order  for 
the  details  in  a  shadow  to  be  developed,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
reach  an  intensity  5.  Those  parts  which  have  only  reached  an  intensity 
1,  2,  3,  or  4  Avill  not  come  out;  but  if  by  exposing  the  whole  plate  to 
the  action  of  light  equal  to  an  intensity  3,  suppose  you  add  this  sup¬ 
plement  3  to  the  parts  previously  impressed,  they  will  become  respec¬ 
tively  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  The  three  latter  will  then  be  developable,  whilst 
the  first  will  still  remain  not  so,  and  therefore  the  image  will  not  be 
veiled.  We  are  not  told,  however,  what  becomes  of  the  parts  Avhich 
which  were  previously  exposed  enough.  Dr.  Vogel’s  theory  appears  to 
me  to  be  extremely  plausible,  but  it  has  not  the  merit  of  originality, 
having  been  previously  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Blair,  of  Perth. 

In  the  Revista  Fotoyrafica,  of  Brindisi,  M.  Aleo  describes  a  convenient 
mode  of  retouching,  vignetting,  or  shading  portions  of  negatives  by 
means  of  the  smoke  from  a  lamp.  A  petroleum  lamp  has  a  chimney  wliicli 
is  brought  to  a  narrow  pointed  top,  like  an  inverted  funnel.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  this  chimney  has  a  sort  of  partition  of  metallic  gauze,  which 
allows  the  smoke  to  pass  but  intercepts  the  flame.  You  then  hold  the 
negative  film  over  the  top  of  the  chimney  through  which  the  smoke  is 
issuing,  and  blacken  it  to  the  degree  required  in  the  parts  which  are  not 
dense  enough.  This  done,  the  negative  is  held,  film  doAvn  wards,  over 
a  vessel  containing  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  for  about  five 
minutes.  The  fumes  soften  the  varnish,  and  fix  the  smoke  permanently 
to  the  film. 

M.  Gobert,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  states  that  a  sheet  of  glass  coated  with  a  solution  of  bitumen 
stops  all  actinic  rays  from  passing,  and  that  it  is  suitable  for  the  window 
of  a  dark  room. 

In  my  letter  at  page  461  there  occurs  several  times  the  following 
serious  mistake  made  by  the  printer,  which  1  hope  my  readers  will 
kindly  correct  in  the  margin.  For  “vertical”  angle  read  “critical” 
angle.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  October  18,  1872. 

— « — 

PRINTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Mr.  P.  C.  BroAvne,  in  his  paper  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  is  quite  correct  in  his  statement 
that  with  the  same  formula,  paper,  &c.,  the  prints  in  summer  are  very 
much  finer  than  in  winter.  But  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  differ  with 
him  in  his  remedies.  Three-fourths  of  the  paper  in  the  market,  if  sen¬ 
sitised  upon  an  alkaline  bath,  will  turn  brown  in  a  very  short  time, 
especially  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere. 

Besides  requiring  a  paper  that  will  print  quickly  and  yield  vigorous 
results  in  the  dull  light  of  winter,  it  is  also  desirable  that  when  sensi¬ 
tive  it  will  keep  white  at  least  three  days ;  because,  if  it  will  not  keep 
the  printer  will  suffer  considerable  loss  if  he  be  tempted  by  a  fine  sunny 
morning  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  paper,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  has  the 
misfortune  to  see  the  clouds  gather  and  the  rain  fall  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 
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On  the  other  hand,  because  the  morning  is  dull  and  cloudy  the  printer 
only  prepares  sufficient  to  once  fill  the  frames,  when,  about  eleven 
or  twelve  o’clock,  out  bursts  the  sun,  and  either  the  whole  or  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  day  is  lost  in  preparing  more  paper  just  when 
such  time  is  valuable ;  for  in  winter  the  printing  hours  are  few  enough 
without  making  them  fewer  by  having  to  prepare  paper  at  midday. 

Paper  dried  by  heat  too  rapidly  does  not  give  vigorous  results, 
neither  must  it  be  put  into  the  frame  at  once,  otherwise  it  will  cockle, 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  temperature  between  it,  the  negative, 
and  the  atmosphere. 

What  is  required  for  printing  in  winter  is  a  method  of  preparing 
paper  that  will  yield  strong  prints  in  a  weak  light,  that  will  print 
quickly,  and  will  keep  white  for  at  least  three  days.  The  whole  of 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  using  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  thirty  to 
ninety  grains  to  the  ounce  (strong  or  weak  as  it  suits  the  paper).  Make 
the  bath  acid  either  with  nitric  or  citric  acid.  Float  the  paper  from 
thirty  seconds  to  one  minute  ( not  longer ),  dry,  and  keep  either  in  a  roll 
or  in  a  portfolio.  Just  before  cutting  up  for  printing  expose  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia ;  print,  tone,  wash,  &c. ,  as 
usual. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

Swansea ,  October  21,  1872. 

— — ♦ — 

GRADUATED  BACKGROUNDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  your  article  in  last  number,  permit  me 
to  say  that  during  the  whole  period  I  have  been  engaged  in  photography 
it  has  been  my  aim  to  produce  backgrounds  with  graduated  effects  on 
which  I  could  put  a  simple  design.  Many  have  been  my  failures  and 
disappointments,  but  I  felt  there  was  a  means  of  overcoming  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  distemper,  and,  having  succeeded,  I  propose  to  teach  my 
method  to  photographers  on  terms  so  moderate  as  to  place  it  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

Written  instructions,  with  the  necessary  materials,  will  be  found 
amply  sufficient  to  enable  a  photographer  to  paint  any  kind  of  graduated 
effect,  and  those  who  possess  skill  as  draughtsmen  will  be  able  to  success¬ 
fully  paint  any  design  required. 

The  instructions  will  be  imparted  in  confidence,  and  only  when  I 
have  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  to  remunerate  me  in 
some  measure  for  all  my  trouble. 

The  want  of  appropriate  backgrounds  has  compelled  photographers 
possessing  taste  and  knowledge  to  discard  the  so-called  artistic  back- 
rounds,  and  have  recourse  to  a  plain  one — a  horror  in  itself ;  but  you 
ave  written  so  often,  so  ably,  and  exhaustively  on  this  subject  that  I 
feel  you  have  anticipated  all  I  could  say. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

46,  Kensington  Gardens-square,  Robert  Faulkner. 

Westbourne-grove,  October  23,  1872. 

— « — 

BACKGROUNDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -I  was  much  pleased  on  reading  your  leading  article  on 
backgrounds  for  the  studio  in  your  last  issue  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  and  was  glad  to  learn  that  an  easy  and  effective 
method  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  which  he  intended 
allowing  his  photographic  brethren  to  use  on  easy  terms.  1  have  my¬ 
self  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  trying  to  find  an  easy 
method  of  painting  or  colouring  backgrounds,  but  without  very  satis¬ 
factory  results,  until  a  few  weeks  ago  I  hit  upon  a  method  that  to  me 
has  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  which  (if  you  think  it  worth  publish¬ 
ing)  I  now  give  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  method  I  refer  to  was  suggested  to  me  by  reading  a  letter  in  the 
Journal  from  a  correspondent  on  the  Vander  Weyde  process,  referring 
to  an  artist  employed  (I  think)  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  who  used  to 
work-in  his  backgrounds  of  photographic  enlargements  with  pipeclay 
and  crayons.  On  thinking  the  matter  over,  it  struck  me  that  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  method  might  be  employed  for  colouring  backgrounds  for 
the  studio. 

I  procured  some  pipeclay,  powdered  it,  and  dissolved  it  in  cold  water. 
I  next  dissolved  some  lampblack  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  mixing 
some  of  each  in  a  separate  vessel  I  got  the  tint  required.  I  applied 
this  with  a  sponge  to  some  old  side  slips  that  had  often  before  served 
for  similar  experiments.  I  found  it  produced  a  most  satisfactory  result, 
and  by  varying  the  tint  a  fine,  smooth,  and  graduated  surface  can  be 
obtained.  Press  of  business  prevented  my  trying  it  on  a  larger  scale, 
but  I  intend  doing  so  on  the  first  opportunity. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Lancaster,  October  21,  1872.  F.  Ellis. 

[The  method  referred  to  is  not  similar  to  that  so  successfully 
adopted  by  Mr.  Faulkner. — Eds.] 


ART  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -Being  unavoidably  absent  from  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  for  a 


very  brief  reply  to  some  remarks  of  a  personal  nature  made  by  Mr. 
Neilson  at  that  meeting. 

That  gentleman  accuses  me  of  misrepresenting  his  meaning  and  mis¬ 
quoting  his  language  when  replying  to  one  of  his  essays  on  fine  art 
and  photography.  One  thing,  however,  which  should  have  accom¬ 
panied  the  accusation,  has  been  entirely  forgotten — that  is,  proof. 
Several  other  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  have  very  opportunely 
been  forgotten  likewise.  First  of  these  is  that  Mr.  Neilson,  in  his 
second  essay,  complimented  Mr.  Ross  very  highly  as  being  a  most 
courteous  opponent ;  second,  during  the  whole  time  I  was  engaged 
reading  my  paper  before  the  Society,  Mr.  Neilson  was  seated  close  beside 
me  watching  eagerly,  and  noting  carefully  upon  paper  every  quotation, 
literal  or  condensed,  that  I  made.  Some  half-hour  after  I  had  finished — - 
ample  time  to  consider  the  matter— he  rose  and  made  the  long  reply 
given  in  your  report,  which  from  beginning  to  end  does  not  contain  one 
word  of  complaint  as  to  my  mode  of  stating  or  answering  his  arguments. 

Another  important  fact  has  escaped  Mr.  Neilson’s  memory,  viz.,  that 
both  papers  have  been  published,  and  that  anyone  who  cares  a  pin  about 
the  matter  can  read  and  judge  for  themselves,  which  is  indeed  all  X  ask 
or  require  to  show  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  charge. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  I  have  raised  ghosts  of  my  own,  and,  very 
strange,  that  I  have  only  answered  my  opponent’s  arguments,  and  not 
given  my  own  opinions  at  all.  Here,  too,  my  censor  has  forgotten  either 
to  reconcile  these  contradictory  statements  or  to  say  which  of  them  is 
really  true.  Again :  that  I  have  all  along  confounded  the  sentiment  of 
repose  with  the  attitude  of  rest ;  but  here  Mr.  Neilson’s  memory  has 
failed  him  likewise,  as  the  following  quotation  from  the  paper  he  con¬ 
demns  will  clearly  show  : — 

“But  what  of  repose  in  art ?  Repose  in  art  has  more  meanings  than  one. 
There  is  the  repose  of  colour,  which  is  too  often  attained  by  the  suppression  of 
all  positive  colour.  There  is,  likewise,  the  repose  of  light  and  shadow,  which 
is  just  as  often  obtained  by  avoiding  all  sparkling  lights  and  by  more  or  less 
obliterating  all  well-defined  shadows.  But  there  is  another  and  more  obvious 
meaning  to  which  I  will  in  the  meantime  confine  myself,  viz.,  rest,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  motion.” 

Mr.  Neilson  has  discovered  some  misplaced  inverted  cemmas  for  which 
he  would  hold  me  responsible ;  but  here,  as  well,  it  has  escaped  his 
memory  that  printers  are  as  liable  to  mistakes  as  other  men.  The 
matter,  however,  is  really  of  such  a  trivial  nature  that  it  seems  absurd 
to  notice  it. 

Grant,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  these  unfounded  charges  and 
fifty  others  as  bad  were  all  true,  the  broad  fact  remains  that  Mr. 
Neilson  has  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  photography  to  be  a  fine 
art ;  and,  what  is  almost  equally  significant,  not  one  solitary  voice  has 
been  raised  in  support  of  this  statement— that  neither  the  works  of 
Maclise  nor  The  Holy  Family,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  are  fine  art  I 
And  does  not  the  very  circumstance  of  Mr.  Neilson  writing  a  supple¬ 
mentary  paper,  although  he  had  the  last  word  in  the  debate,  indis¬ 
putably  prove  that  the  general  result  of  our  discussion  to  his  mind 
was  not  very  satisfactory. 

In  conclusion  :  Mr.  Neilson  is  well  aware  that  no  one  has  borne  more 
willing  testimony  to  his  high  literary  attainments  and  great  art- 
knowledge  than  I  have  done,  and  willingly  do  so  still.  I  do  think, 
however,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  himself  in  this  matter  to 
“  jowk  an’  let  the  jaw  gang  by.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  James  Ross. 

Edinburgh ,  October  22,  1872. 


The  New  Telescope  for  Edinburgh.— The  new  telescope,  constructed 
by  Mr.  Howard  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  for  the  observatory  on  the  Calton 
Hill,  Edinburgh,  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  December  next.  The 
mirror  is  composed  of  glass,  upon  Foucault’s  principle,  faced  with  a  thin 
deposit  of  silver ;  it  will  be  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  focus 
of  ten  feet.—  Athenaeum. 

Changed  Days  at  Mourmelon. — The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  writes  : — “Nothing  now  thrives  at  Mourmelon,  except  a  sausage 
shop,  which  is  doing  pretty  well,  and  an  old  wine  shop,  now  converted 
into  a  photographic  establishment — for  the  evident  delectation  of  the 
men  in  possession,  whom  the  sun  has  “fixed”  in  every  possible  combi¬ 
nation  of  number  and  rank  and  grouping.  A  few  doors  further  on  there 
is  a  rival  house  with  French  portraits.  Othello’s  occupation  gone,  the 
unhappy  patriotic  photographer  was  standing  at  the  door  despondingly, 
with  long  unkempt  hair,  his  wife  within  doors  tailoring — mending  the 
tattered  clothes  of  forlorn  Mourmelonites.  She  has  taken  to  that  to  save 
the  family  from  starving.  Her  husband  gazed  after  me  beseechingly,  as 
if  he  would  like  to  catch  me.  I  bolted — for  as  you  are  aware  there  are 
reasons  why  my  portrait  should  not  fall  into  German  hands.” 

Photography  in  London. — “Viatoi%”  the  genial  European  corres-- 
pondent  of  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin,  writing  of  English  enter¬ 
prise  and  English  photographic  journalism,  says:— “Yery  fertile  in 
invention,  authorship,  discovery,  emanation,  no  country  acts  outwardly 
equal  to  England ;  but,  whether  in  originating  or  ‘  taking  up,  ’  every¬ 
thing  is  pretty  sure  to  get  here  its  highest  possible  development,  and 
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for  obvious  reasons.  The  individual  wealth  of  so  numerous  a  class 
participating  in  no  employment  but  for  enjoyment — strict  amateurs  in 
the  everything  of  life — results  in  fruition  (though  wrecking  some), 
begetting  thought,  culture,  mental  power.  It  seems  impossible  to  me 
for  a  sojourner  not  to  see  in  London  intergeographical  distribution, 
whether  of  commodities  or  influence,  quite  surpassing  any  other 
national  metropolis.  What  city  but  London  has  five  distinct  photo¬ 
graphic  organisations  ?  What  city  but  London  keeps  the  field  with  two 
first-class  photographic  journals  full  of  interesting  matter  every  week, 
and  with  a  circulation  nearly  equal  to  the  united  distribution  of  all  the 
other  journals  in  the  world  besides?  Apart  from  their  very  able 
redaction,  the  amateur  class,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  constitute  a 
school  to  the  profession,  assists  greatly  in  rendering  London  journalism 
so  high  an  authority.  Only  yesterday  Mr.  William  England  remarked 
to  me  that  his  amateur  friend,  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  possessed 
many  volumes  of  manuscript  records  of  his  own  experiments  and 
observations,  through  many  years,  upon  photographic  subjects,  and  in 
the  last  degree  exact.  No  difficulties,  great  or  small,  no  minutiae  or 
delicate  shadings  or  influences,  are  unobserved  or  unwritten ;  and  this 
is  but  one  amongst  the  many  examples  of  like  interest  taken  in  the  art 
by  the  ‘  upper  class.’  ” 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  first-class  bicycle,  having  two  extra  back  wheels  to  convert  it  into  a  tricycle, 
with  light  iron  frame  to  attach,  to  carry  a  1-1  plate.  Rouch’s  tent,  will  be 
exchanged  for  a  cabinet  lens.— -Address,  John  Weir,  Moffat,  N.B. 

Wanted,  a  first-class  English-made  concertina,  not  less  than  forty-eight  keys, 
preferably  by  Wheatstone,  of  London,  in  exchange  for  very  superior  photo¬ 
graphic  lantern  slides. —Alpha,  till  called  for,  Post-office,  Sunderland. 

I  wish  to  exchange  a  bellows-bodied  camera,  by  Ottewill  &  Morgan,  with 
focussing  glass,  three  sliding  fronts,  one  double  and  one  single  dark  slide, 
lot  of  carriers,  &e.,  complete,  for  a  posing  chair— one  with  low  seat  and  high 
back  preferred.  Photos,  exchanged.  —  Address,  James  W.  Beeson, 
Wirksworth. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


ify  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  doth  sides  of  the  paper . 

Photographs  Registered— 

Frank  Boswell,  Lyme  Regis.—  View  of  a  Stone  Pillar. 

A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin.— Five  Portraits  of  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Duggan. 

William  King;  West  Hartlepool. —  Views  of  Hartlepool  from  the  North  and 
South ,  showing  Colliers  crossing  the  Bar ,  and  loss  of  vessel  the  “  Rising 
Sun.”  _________ 

J.  'Beckett.— -Your  request  shall  be  attended  to. 

Mudxe  (Leeds).— Among  the  advertisements  in  last  number  you  will  find  what 
you  want. 

M.  del  Valle  (Gironde).— China  ink  warmed  with  a  little  carmine  is  much 
used  for  retouching  prints. 

W.  T.  W. — We  shall  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  be  in  a  position  to  give  you 
a  portrait  of  one — or  perhaps  both— of  the  persons  named. 

J.  H.  Suttie.— The  apparatus  about  which  you  inquire  is  more  likely  to  be 
obtained  from  a  philosophical  instrument  maker  than  from  a  photographic 
dealer. 

Oad  Fortogeapker  (Scarborough).— The  invention  of  Professor  Robinson  is 
not  a  great  one,  it  is  true ;  yet  we  believe  that  it  may  prove  beneficial  to 
photographers. 

Architect. — The  drawing  in  the  Almanac  was  produced  by  the  photolitho¬ 
graphic  process  of  Mr.  Griggs,  which  was  described  by  him  at  page  75  of  our 
Almanac  for  1869. 

J.  C.  H.— We  are  unable  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  press,  but  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  tympan  or  cover  be  formed  of  a  plate  of  stout  and  very  fiat  glass, 
which  must  be  of  an  absolutely  unyielding  nature. 

X.  Y.  Z.-We  refrain  from  publishing  your  letter,  which  would  reopen  a  dis¬ 
cussion  now  happily  closed.  You  do  not  appear  to  have  mastered  a  knowledge 
of  the  principle  involved.  To  the  question  in  the  postscript  we  answer— yes. 

Hector. — Unless  we  were  made  acquainted  with  the  intention  of  your  nephew 
we  could  not  offer  any  advice  upon  the  choice  of  apparatus.  By  “intention” 
we  mean  whether  he  desires  to  take  portraits  or  landscapes,  and  what  size  of 
either. 

D u rrant. — Your  plan  will  answer;  but  it  would  be  still  better  were  the  house 
made  to  stand  a  little  more  towards  the  N.E.,  for  then  you  would  be  quite 
rid  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  adjoining  house,  which  would  otherwise  obstruct 
much  light. 

Amateur. — Before  commencing  to  photograph  engravings  always  look  for 
what  is  sometimes  termed  the  publication;  for,  as  it  is  expressly  enacted  that 
every  engraving  must  have  on  it  the  date  of  publication  and  name  of  the 
proprietor,  the  absence  of  these  will  be  your  justification  for  copying  and 
selling,  if  you  choose,  any  such  engraving. 


F.R.S. — They  will  keep  good  for  four  months.  This  we  know  from  repeated 
experiments. 

Geo.  Frederick  Miller.— Your  informant  is  wrong.  Take  the  photograph 
on  a  day  when  the  sky  is  quite  obscured  by  clouds,  no  “  blue  sky  ”  being  at 
at  all  visible.  There  is  an  optical  reason  for  this  into  which  we  need  not  at 
present  enter. 

S.  Hunt. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  some  specimens  of  the  work  of  the 
“  home-made”  lens.  From  your  description  it  seems  to  be  a  good  one.  In 
respect  of  the  microscopic  objective,  the  anterior  lens  is  a  single  one,  and  is 
almost  hemispherical. 

T.  H.  Wild. — 1.  The  yellow  stains  in  the  print  arise  from  imperfect  fixing— 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  having  been  either  exhausted  or  too  weak. 
—2.  Try  the  effect  of  immersing  the  prints  in  a  rather  weak  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury. 

A  Black  Country  Photographer. — The  aniline  process  of  printing  was 
patented  by  Mr.  Willis,  in  November,  1864,  and  the  patent  will  not  expira 
for  six  years  yet.  The  patent  for  the  graphotype  process,  obtained  about  the 
same  time  as  the  other,  is  also  still  in  force. 

Sulphate. — 1.  The  pictures  are  good  fora  beginner. — 2.  Rather  over-exposed 
— 3.  He  left  this  country  five  years  ago. — 4.  The  bichromate  of  potash  may 
be  kept  in  the  light  should  it  be  at  all  inconvenient  to  follow  the  instructions 
given  to  you  of  keeping  it  and  the  other  chemicals  in  a  dark  cupboard. 

S.  J. — We  would  not  advise  you  to  adopt  the  electric  light  for  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended,  for  it  would  be  both  troublesome  and  expensive,  and,  after  all,  would 
not  answer  any  better  than  the  lime  light,  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  is 
the  best  kind  of  light  to  use  for  lantern  exhibitions  of  photographs,  especially 
in  a  large  room. 

P.  Davy. — The  negative  is  certainly  very  sharp,  but  scarcely  sufficiently  so  to 
warrant  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  which  you  indulge.  We  can  show  you 
negatives  taken  with  a  common  landscape  lens  which  are  quite  a9  sharp. 
Your  test  for  sharpness  is  a  very  indifferent  one,  the  magnifying  glass  de¬ 
scribed  by  you  magnifying  only  three  times. 

F.  F.  Lane. — Having  obtained  a  negative  of  the  music  proceed  thus  : — Prepare 
a  sensitive  paper  by  floating  it  for  five  minutes  on — 


Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine .  IJ  ounce. 

Bichromate  of  potash .  1  „ 

Water .  25  ounoes. 


Dry  in  a  dark  room  and  print  under  the  negative  ;  then  ink  it  all  over  with 
lithographic  ink,  that  which  is  known  as  re-transfer  ink  being  best.  Plaoe 
it  in  a  bath  of  warm  water,  and  then  after  a  little  time  rub  the  surface  with 
a  sponge,  which  will  cause  every  line  and  note  to  be  developed.  Wash  and 
dry,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  transfer  to  the  lithographic  stone,  and  is  printed  in 
the  usual  way.  Further  details  of  the  prooess  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  our 
Almanacs  of  former  years. 


Negatives,  Positives,  and  Photographers. — Punch  said  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  that  if  seeing  two  negatives  made  an  affirmative,  he  would 
like  somebody  to  inform  him  how  many  negatives  would  make  a  photo¬ 
grapher?  To  this  our  friend  Mr.  Rejlander  replies,  “positively”  one 
good  negative  is  all  that  is  required. 

Sarony  and  Smith’s  Annual  Soiree. — The  annual  dinner  or  soirei 
1  given  by  this  eminent  firm  to  their  friends  and  some  of  the  employes  was 
held  in  Scarborough,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Briggs,  supported  right  and  left  by  the  two 
members  of  the  firm.  Several  good  speeches  were  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  various  toasts  that  were 
given.  The  meeting  was  said  to  be  a  very  pleasant  and  harmonious  one. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  October  2‘Zrd,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  EXPOSURES. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  in  the  very  early  days  of 
photography  it  was  discovered  by  the  late  M.  Becquerel  that  while 
some  of  the  rays  of  light  were  specially  required  to  give  the  image  its 
first  start  in  existence,  others  were  useful  in  carrying  on  the  action 
thus  commenced.  This  had  reference  to  the  daguerreotype  process. 
Still  later — indeed  only  a  few  months  ago— -Lieut.  Abney  demon¬ 
strated  this  principle  of  “  continuating  rays”  when  applied  to  carbon 
printing  and  photolithography.  We  have  during  the  past  few  days 
seen  several  experiments  tried  to  ascertain  the  real  practical  value 
of  this  principle  when  applied  to  the  everyday  practice  of  the 
photographer. 

Although  the  experiments  are  by  no  means  completed,  such 
encouraging  results  have  been  obtained  as  to  warrant  our  placing 
them  at  the  disposal  of  the  photographer,  who  can  carry  out 
experiments  for  himself  during  the  approaching  dull  season,  when 
the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  his  visitors  usually  leaves  time  for 
engaging  in  experimental  work. 

M.  Becquerel's  method  of  applying  the  principle  of  the  exciting 
and  the  continuating  rays  was  this: — He  exposed  a  daguerreotype 
to  light  in  the  camera  for  a  space  of  time  much  shorter  than  was 
sufficient  to  impress  an  image,  and  he  then  removed  it  from  the 
camera,  placed  this  under-exposed  plate  under  orange  or  red  glass, 
and  exposed  it  to  light.  This  second  exposure  was  found  to  have 
had  an  effect  similar  to  that  which  would  have  been  obtained  if  the 
exposure  in  the  camera  had  been  sufficiently  long  in  the  first 
instance. 

Lieut.  Abney’s  method  of  applying  the  principle  is  to  expose  a 
piece  of  sensitive  carbon  tissue  in  a  printing-frame  under  a  negative 
for  a  fractional  portion  of  the  time  required  to  produce  a  perfect 
print,  and  then  remove  it  and  expose  to  light  under  coloured  glass 
as  before. 

We  now  come  to  its  application  to  the  daily  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphers.  On  the  afternoon  of  Friday  last  Mr.  Foxlee  took  in  our 
presence  several  negatives,  one  of  which  we  have  in  our  possession, 
and  which  we  shall  describe.  The  subject  is  a  chair,  a  table,  and  a 
curtain,  as  used  in  the  portrait  practice  of  the  establishment  in  Regent 
Street  with  which  Mr.  Foxlee  is  connected.  The  exposure  given  in 
the  camera  was  so  arranged  as  to  permit  only  the  dim  outlines  of 
the  curtain  to  be  seen  in  the  developed  picture.  The  plate  contains 
two  negatives,  side  by  side,  having  been  taken  in  a  carte  camera 
arranged  for  producing  two  portraits  on  the  one  plate.  Both  halves 
of  the  plate  received  identically  the  same  exposure,  and  yet  one 
shows  only  a  very  feeble  outline  of  the  chair  and  the  curtain,  while 
the  other  half  shows  all  the  details.  Any  method  by  which  an 
effect  of  this  kind  can  be  produced  is  evidently  well  worthy  of  the 
deepest  consideration  of  the  photographer;  for,  when  once  it  is 
reduced  to  a  rule  of  practice,  results  of  great  value  must  inevitably 
result  from  its  adoption.  In  the  case  of  an  instantaneous  and 
insufficient  camera  exposure  of  a  street  scene,  of  a  baby,  a  paralytic 
or  a  fidgetty  person,  the  photographer  will  merely  have  to  cap  his 
lens,  and  “  continue  ”  the  action  set  up  by  the  momentary  exposure 
before  applying  the  developer,  and  which  the  latter  agent  woixld  of 
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itself  be  unable  to  bring  into  visibility.  This,  we  say,  is  what 
may  be  reasonably  expected  from  this  principle  when  its  method 
of  action  has  been  systematised  and  it  has  taken  its  place  among’the 
auxiliaries  of  the  photographer. 

The  method  further  employed  in  producing  the  picture  just  referred 
to  was  the  following : — Both  ends,  as  wre  have  said,  received  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  exposure,  which  was  purposely  too  brief  in  duration. 
A  sheet  of  green  paper  was  then  placed  on  a  frame,  and  held  in  front 
of  the  camera,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  it.  The 
lens  was  now  uncapped  for  a  short  portion  of  time,  and  a  flood  of 
green  light  was  thus  thrown  upon  one  of  the  impressed  but  yet  un¬ 
developed  pictures.  On  applying  the  iron  developer,  the  end  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  green  paper  showed  a  very  great  deal  more 
of  detail  than  the  other.  Any  person  seeing  it  and  being’unaware  of 
he  method  by  which  the  negatives  were  produced  would  imme¬ 
diately  say — “  One  of  these  has  received  a  longer  exposure  than  the 
other,  as  proved  by  the  greater  amount  of  detail  shown  in  it.”  That 
is  what  has  really  been  said  by  several  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have 
shown  it. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  a  number  of  times  with  papers  of 
different  colours  and  depths  of  tint.  No  matter  what  kind  of  paper, 
and  therefore  colour  of  light,  was  used  the  same  effect  was  produced. 
Even  white  light,  employed  under  circumstances  of  special  precau¬ 
tion,  acted  the  part  of  a  developer  of  the  latent  image,  and  fitted  it 
for  the  further  action  of  the  iron  developer.  Exposure  to  light 
through  a  coloured  medium,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  also 
produced  the  same  effect. 

Too  little  exposure  to  coloured  light  produces  no  effect;  too  much 
produces  fogging.  Further  experiments  will  decide  the  safe  ratio 
existing  between  the  primary  exposure  to  the  object  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  and  the  secondary  exposure  to  the  “continuating”  light. 
Further  experiments  also  are  required  to  determine  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  different  kinds  of  collodion ;  that  which  was  tried  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  w'as  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion,  as  used 
by  the  majority  of  photographers. 

We  have  described  these  experiments,  not  as  involving  any  new 
principle,  or  even  application  of  a  principle,  but  simply  as  a  record 
of  what  may  yet  prove,  when  more  fully  developed,  to  be  of  great 
value  to  photographers ;  and  we  solicit  at  their  hands  such  further 
experiments  and  systematic  research,  made  in  a  similar  direction,  as 
will  permit  its  being  eventually  placed  among  the  recognised  adjuncts 
to  practical  photography.  The  theory  of  this  action  will,  mean¬ 
while,  be  duly  investigated. 


A  NEW  REDUCING  AGENT. 

We  propose  this  week  to  describe  a  body  which  vies  with  pyrogal- 
late  of  any  alkali  metal  in  the  avidity  with  which  it  removes  oxygen 
from  air,  or  from  compounds  which  contain  the  element.  The  body 
We  refer  to  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Herr  Schiitzenberger. 
It  is  the  sodium  salt  of  a  new  acid  called  “  liydrosulphurous  acid,” 
and  is  distinct  from,  but  still  allied  to,  our  old  friend  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  The  new  compound  has  not  yet  been  pressed  into  the  service 
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of  photographers  ;  but,  possessing  as  it  does  very  powerful  reducing 
properties,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  turned  to  useful 
account. 

We  propose  now  to  describe  the  mode  of  preparing  the  liydrosul- 
phite  of  soda,  its  properties,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  and 
may  be  applied. 

The  preparation  of  the  new  body  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  in 
principle  is  as  follows  : — A  quantity  of  bisulphite  of  soda  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  the  solution  poured  on  metallic  zinc,  and  air  excluded 
from  the  containing  vessel.  After  a  short  time— about  half-an-hour 
or  s0 — the  reaction  is  complete,  and  the  fluid  now  contains  the 
required  hydrosulphite  of  soda.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple, 
and  the  process  can  be  tried  by  anyone,  since  bisulphite  of  soda  can 
be  purchased  in  most  towns.  If  it  be  desired  to  prepare  the  salt, 
however,  it  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  saturating  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  with  the  so-called  sulphurous  acid  gas.  The  latter 
is  very  easily  prepared  by  heating  strong  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  flask 
with  strips  or  turnings  of  copper.  The  gas  is  evolved  and  conducted 
by  a  glass  tube  into  the  soda  solution,  copper  sulphate  and  excess  of 
sulphurous  acid  remaining  in  the  flask.  Having  purchased  or  pre¬ 
pared  the  bisulphite,  the  next  step  is  the  conversion  into  hydrosul¬ 
phite  of  soda. 

The  bisulphite  is  now  dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  of  the  salt  to  two  ounces  of  water.  The  liquid  is  placed  in  a 
bottle  with  a  good  stopper,  and  some  clean  strips  of  sheet  zinc  thrown 
in.  We  have  found  it  useful  to  add  to  the  liquid  a  few  drops  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  zinc.  The  metal  dissolves 
without  evolution  of  gas,  and  in  half-an-hour  or  so  the  reaction 
is  complete.  The  solution  now  contains  the  new  compound — hydro¬ 
sulphite  of  soda — together  with  a  double  sulphite  of  zinc  and  soda. 
For  our  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  to  separate  the  two  bodies,  but 
we  may  give  here  the  process  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  solution  is  poured  into  three  times  its  volume  of 
strong  alcohol,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  in  a  stoppered 
bottle.  The  zinc  and  soda  sulphite  is  thrown  down  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate,  while  the  new  compound  remains  in  solution.  The 
alcoholic  liquid  is  now  quickly  poured  off  into  another  stoppered 
bottle,  and  the  vessel  left  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  some  hours.  The 
sodium  salt  of  the  new  acid  now  crystallises  out  in  colourless, 
slender,  needle-like  crystals.  The  alcohol  must  be  quickly  poured 
off  and  the  crystals  rapidly  pressed  between  cloth  and  then  dried  in 
vacuo ;  when  once  dry,  they  are  not  very  liable  to  alteration  from 
exposure  to  the  air. 

The  crystalline  substance  prepared  in  this  way  has  the  composition 
represented  by  the  following  formula 

h}so* 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  is  extremely  prone  to  change  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  since 
the  above  salt  easily  takes  up  an  atom  of  oxygen,  and  becomes — 

Ha}S°. 

or  bisulphide  of  soda.  During  this  absorption  of  oxygen — which 
takes  place  very  rapidly — considerable  heat  is  evolved.  The  liquid 
obtained  by  acting  with  zinc  on  the  bisulphite  exhibits  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  pure  solution.  It  possesses  much  more  powerful 
decolourising  properties  than  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  has 
the  power  of  reducing  several  metals  from  solution.  If  added  to 
nitrate  of  silver  the  metal  is  instantly  reduced  in  the  cold.  Similarly 
mercury  is  reduced  from  its  solution,  and  copper  also — though  in 
the  latter  case  some  of  the  metal  is  thrown  down  as  a  hydride. 

The  above-mentioned  properties  clearly  indicate  that  the  hydro- 
sulphate  of  soda  can  be  used  in  most  cases  where  very  powerful 
reducing  action  is  required,  and  we  have  ascertained  that  the  effect 
is  obtained  in  alkaline,  as  well  as  acid,  solutions.  We  therefore 
tried  the  new  compound  as  a  developer  for  a  dry-plate  film.  A 
uranium  plate  was  fully  exposed  and  then  moistened  with  water  and 
flooded  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  which  a 
little  of  the  mixed  reducing  liquid  above  referred  to  had  been 
added — in  fact,  until  the  precipitate  first  produced  ceased  to  be  com 


pletely  redissolved.  We  first  proved  that  this  developer  had  no 
effect  on  unexposed  bromide  of  silver  by  treating  a  dry  plate  with 
the  solution.  No  effect  was  produced.  On  now  flooding  the  ex¬ 
posed  film  a  trace  of  picture  appeared  at  first,  but  the  whole  plate 
quickly  became  nearly  black.  The  strength  of  the  developer  was 
then  much  reduced,  and  the  second  plate  gave  a  feeble  picture.  A 
third  plate  was  then  tried,  and  with  a  rather  stronger  developer 
than  that  used  in  the  first  instance  a  fair  picture  was  obtained. 
We  therefore  have  a  purely  mineral  alkaline  developer  for  dry 
plates  possessing  as  energetic  reducing  power  as  pyrogallic  acid. 

This  novel  developer  must  always  be  used  soon  after  preparation, 
though  if  retained  in  contact  with  zinc  the  solution  acts  energetically 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  stopper  should  not  be  removed  from  the 
bottle  more  frequently  than  necessary,  as  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
rapidly  combines  with  and  destroys  the  reducing  agent.  These  facts 
should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  when  experimenting  with  the  new 
compound. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  reducing  solution  may  be  easily 
employed  in  the  separation  of  metallic  silver  or  gold  from  waste 
liquids;  and  it  presents  some  advantage  over  existing  methods  of 
reducing,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  reducing  agent  is 
prepared,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  precious  metal  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated  and  saved. 


Mr.  Sttllman  has  for  some  weeks  past  been  engaged  in  solving  the 
problem  of  a  collodio-bromide  process  that  requires  no  preservative 
solution.  Mr.  Sutton,  it  will  be  remembered,  more  than  a  year 
since,  contributed  some  articles  on  this  subject  to  our  pages,  and 
described  how  he  at  that  time  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  process 
to  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  simplicity.  We  do  not  know  what 
progress  has  been  made  by  others  in  working  according  to  Mr. 
Sutton’s  directions;  but  the  success  which  rewarded  our  own 
attempts  to  carry  them  out  in  practice  was  not  of  a  character  as 
encouraging  as  we  should  have  liked.  Mr.  Stillman  has  proceeded 
to  work  somewhat  differently  from  Mr.  Sutton,  and  has  brought  for 
our  inspection  a  large  number  of  negatives,  some  of  them  really 
good,  taken  by  the  method  the  details  of  which  we  are  about  to  give. 
First  of  all,  the  collodion  is  that  which  was  described  a  few  weeks 
ago  as  one  that  was  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  with  a  large 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which,  after  digesting  in  this  manner, 
was  added  sufficient  bromide  to  cause  this  salt  to  be  in  excess.  To 
collodion  thus  ripened  was  added  a  little  gum  ammoniacum — a  gum 
resin  which  is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  partly  emulsive  in  water. 
It  does  not  dissolve  completely  in  either,  and  with  water  makes  a 
creamy  sort  of  liquid.  Some  of  this  gum  is  added  to  the  collodion, 
and  the  treatment  is,  in  consequence,  so  modified  as  to  render  un¬ 
necessary  the  use  of  a  preservative.  The  preparation  of  a  plate, 
therefore,  amounts  to  this: — The  collodio-bromide  is  poured  over  the 
surface  of  the  glass  plate,  drained,  and  allowed  to  set,  after  which  ic 
is  immersed  in  tepid  water  for  a  short  time  and  then  dried,  the  plate 
being  then  ready  for  exposure  within  a  moderate  limit  of  time. 
Further  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  STANDARDS. 

In  photography  commercial  and  scientific  questions  are  perhaps  in 
practice  more  intimately  combined  than  in  any  other  science,  and 
the  more  these  are  separated  both  by  the  press  and  by  the  photographic 
societies,  keeping  each  to  their  proper  sphere,  the  sooner  will  perfec¬ 
tion  be  attained  in  both  branches.  The  problem  whether  a  society 
should  not  be  formed  to  consider  all  questions  of  -commercial  interest 
to  photographers,  partaking  also  perhaps  of  fixe  characteristics  of  a 
benefit  club  and  sick  fund,  well  deserves  attention.  United  action  is 
so  beneficial  in  these  days  of  “  trades  unions,”  that  photographers 
should  not  omit  to  use  this  potent  engine  for  securing  the  proper  re¬ 
wards  for  industry. 

My  knowledge  of  photography  chances  to  belong  chiefly  to  its 
scientific  side,  and  I  have  often  felt  that  the  photogi’aphic  societies 
would  make  themselves  much  more  useful  if  they  would  take  up 
the  work  of  supplying  the  profession  with  reliable  standards.  A 
small  ffee  might  be  charged  to  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
boon,  and  thus  the  undertaking  could  be  made  wholly  or  partially 
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self  supporting.  Other  scientific  societies  have  done  this  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  sciences.  For  instance,  meteorologists  can  get  their 
instruments  tested  at  Kevv  Observatory  for  a  small  fee,  and  the 
amount  of  error  of  each  instrument  under  varying  conditions  is  deter¬ 
mined,  and  the  results  sent  back  in  writing  along  with  the  instrument, 
so  that  the  possessor  then  knows  how  to  correct  its  readings;  and  if 
the  instrument  be  a  particularly  bad  one  he  has  a  check  on  the 
manufacturer.  Thermometers,  which  were  often  many  degrees  out— 
so  many  degrees  out  as  to  spoil  batches  of  collodion — have  wonderfully 
improved  in  accuracy  of  late  years,  the  manufacturers  knowing  that 
the  instruments  were  liable  to  be  sent  off  to  Kevv  Observatory  to  be 
tested  for  a  shilling.  Sir  William  Thomson,  Mr.  Varley,  and  others 
form  a  British  Association  committee  to  select  standards  of  electrical 
measurement.  In  short,  if  photography  is  to  take  high  rank  as  an 
exact  science  it  must  have  its  standards,  and  I  can  point  out  one  case 
at  least  in  which  “rule  of  thumb”  is  constantly  called  in  to  determine 
points  which  should  be  settled  by  scientific  measurement. 

There  should  be  an  office  where  any  photographer  who  buys  some 
measuring  glasses  can  take  them  and  have  the  accuracy  of  their 
graduated  scales  tested  for  sixpence.  He  ought  also  to  be  able  to  take 
any  lens  there  and  have  all  its  properties  accurately  stated  to  him  in 
figures  for  five  shillings ;  the  absolute  and  not  the  hypothetical  rapidity 
of  any  new  process  ought  also,  when  desired,  to  be  determined  on  the 
same  "premises  by  scientific  measurement,  and  the  results  stated  in 
figures.  .The  degree  of  purity  of  any  submitted  sample  of  chloride 
of  gold,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  chemical  substance  in  common 
photographic  use,  ought  to  be  determined  and  told  him  for  a  moderate 
tee.  All  this  would  protect  photographers  commercially,  and  sweep 
away  a  certain  amount  of  error  from  photography  as  a  science. 

Which  is  the  quickest  photographic  process?  and  what  are  the 
relative  amounts  of  rapidity  of  various  processes  ?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  unanswerable,  because  of  the  want  of  photographic  standards. 
We  want  a  light  of  constant  intensity,  to  which  all  questions  as  to 
the  amount  of  illumination  can  be  referred.  We  want  optical 
standards.  Above  all,  in  settling  these  questions,  we  want  a 
standard  measurement  of  the  time  of  exposure.  One  “  instanta¬ 
neous”  exposure,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  five  times  as  long  as  another. 
One  man  exposes  by  the  aid  of  a  falling  shutter  with  a  narrow  slit  in 
it ;  another  removes  and  replaces  his  Scotch  cap  by  hand  at  the 
front  of  the  lens.  Both  these  exposures  are  called  “  instantaneous,” 
but  they  would  play  fatal  havoc  with  the  conclusions  were  the  point 
at  issue  the  determination  of  the  comparative  rapidity  of  two 
processes. 

An  instrument  could  easily  be  made  for  a  few  pounds  to  accu¬ 
rately  and  mechanically  measure  exposures  of  less  than  a  second, 
on  tire  same  principle  that  the  chronograph  used  in  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich  indicates  the  time  of  the  transit  of  a  star 
with  the  utmost  exactitude.  A  minute  description  of  that  instru¬ 
ment  would  be  out  of  place  here,  so  it  will  be  best  to  consider  only 
the  application  of  its  principle  to  photographic  purposes. 

Let  a  spring  shutter  he  made  and  mounted  on  the  lens  or  lenses.  On 

withdrawal  of  one  de¬ 
tent  the  shutter  should 
spring  open ;  on  the 
withdrawal  of  another 
detent  it  should  shut 
again.  These  detents 
should  be  withdrawn 
by  means  of  electro¬ 
magnets,  so  that  all 
that  the  time-measur¬ 
ing  part  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  has  to  do  is  to 
send  two  electrical 
currents—  the  one  to 
open  the  shutter  and 
the  other  to  close  it. 
Any  mechanic  could 
easily  devise  many 
expedients  to  do  the 
work  just  described. 
The  regulation  of 
the  time  of  exposure  may  be  managed  as  follows : — Let  A  A  A  in 
the  accompanying  diagram  be  a  brass  wheel  revolving  on  the  pivot 
K,  and  driven  by  clockwork,  so  as  to  revolve  say  once  in  a  second, 
or  whatever  time  may  be  deemed  most  suitable.  The  direction  of 
the  rotation  is  denoted  by  the  arrows  B  B.  There  is  a  fixed  brass 
peg  at  D  and  a  movable  brass  peg  at  H.  These  pegs  touch  and 
pass  the  spring  E  as  the  wheel  AAA  revolves,  and  these  two 
momentary  metallic  contacts  are  made  to  send  the  two  currents  to 
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the  detents,  the  wheel  being  connected  with  a  little  galvanic  battery. 
As  the  wheel  revolves  once  in  a  second,  it  is  evident  that,  with  the 
two  pegs  in  the  positions  shown  in  the  diagram,  an  exposure  of  an 
accurately-measured  quarter  of  a  second  would  be  given  to  the  pho¬ 
tographic  plate. 

If  it  be  desired  to  give  an  exposure  of  an  eighth  of  a  second, 
take  the  peg  away  from  H  and  insert  it  at  R.  The  circumference 
of  the  wheel  should  be  furnished  with  plenty  of  holes,  at  measured 
distances  from  each  other,  to  receive  the  movable  peg  H.  Thus  an 
exposure  can  be  measured  to  any  fraction  of  a  second. 

An  instrument  like  this  would  soon  determine  the  relative  rapidi¬ 
ties  of  various  kinds  of  dry  plates ;  and  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  interesting  than  a  day  spent  with  such  an  instrument  settling 
the  claims  as  to  rapidity  of  all  our  best  dry-plate  workers.  There 
would  be  no  variation  in  the  times  of  the  “  instantaneous”  exposures, 
and  equality  of  light  would  be  secured  by  using  binocular  lenses  and 
exposing  two  competing  plates  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  subject, 
leaving  the  victor  to  meet  the  next  competitor  under  the  same 
conditions. 

At  present  the  expression  “  instantaneous  exposure,”  so  often  used 
at  photographic  meetings,  is  a  vague  term,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its 
meaning  should  be  abolished  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
standards.  Whether  an  establishment  with  one  officer  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  accuracy  of  photographic  weights  and  measures  would 
clear  its  own  expenses  or  not,  such  an  office  should  be  established 
by  the  societies  in  order  to  raise  the  character  of  photography  as  an 
exact  science,  and  to  push  on  scientific  research.  Only  one  officer 
would  be  needed,  whose  whole  time  might  not  necessarily  be  occupied 
in  these  duties;  he  might  also  act  as  resident  secretary  to  one  of  the 
photographic  societies.  He  should  be  a  good  analytical  chemist  and 
practical  photographer,  in  no  way  connected  with  any  trade  interest, 
and  of  such  good  standing  and  character  as  to  be  above  all  suspicion 
of  being  biassed  by  improper  influences. 

A  standard  light  would  be  very  useful  to  determine  the  relative 
rapidity  of  printing  processes,  of  the  rapidity  of  various  chemical 
decompositions  effected  by  light,  and  for  other  purposes.  Many  of 
our  best  philosophers  have  felt  the  want  of  standards  of  light  and 
heat  in  their  experiments.  Professor  Tyndall  in  his  researches  used 
a  platinum  wire  raised  to  a  given  degree  of  incandescence  by  the 
passage  of  a  current  of  electricity  of  measured  and  unvarying 
strength.  Professor  Roscoe  used  an  ignited  jet  of  carbonic  oxide, 
issuing  from  an  orifice  of  measured  size,  under  unvarying  pressure. 
These  standards,  which  are  not  without  their  imperfections,  might 
not  give  sufficient  illumination  for  certain  photographic  purposes, 
and  a  method  of  producing  a  standard  light  of  unvarying  brilliancy 
and  great  intensity  has  yet  to  be  devised. 

The  instrument  for  measuring  “instantaneous”  exposures  would 
cost  very  little,  and  inaugurate  a  series  of  most  interesting  experi¬ 
ments,  not  only  on  the  relative  rapidity  of  various  processes,  but  on 
the  varying  conditions  which  affect  rapidity  with  the  same  process 
at  different  times.  It  would  especially  tend  to  bring  to  perfection 
that  difficult  branch  of  the  art  which  deals  with  the  photographing 
of  children  and  of  moving  objects.  William  H.  Harrison. 


KEEPING  PLATES  DURING  LONG  EXPOSURES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  Photographic  Association.] 
The  difficulties  attendant  upon  keeping  plates  for  a  long  time 
between  sensitising  and  development  must  be  known  to  all  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  any  method  by  which  these  difficulties  can  be  over¬ 
come  or  lessened  is  gladly  welcomed ;  for  what  can  be  more  tantalising 
to  the  photographer  than  to  find  a  plate  which  he  has  exposed, 
and  for  which  he  has  patiently  waited  an  hour  or  more,  showing  the 
well-known  markings  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  plate,  and 
entirely  spoiling  the  result  of  his  labours. 

During  the  past  summer,  having  had  occasion  to  expose  some 
plates  on  a  badly-lighted  subject  requiring  some  fifty  or  sixty 
minutes’  exposure,  I  was  much  troubled  with  the  dry  patches  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  plate ;  and  also  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  developer  to  flow  evenly  over  the  film.  After  repeated 
failures  I  at  length  hit  upon  a  method  which  overcame  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  gave  me  pictures  as  clear  and  free  from  markings  as  if 
only  exposed  in  the  camera  a  few  seconds.  The  plan  is  extremely 
simple,  and  consists  merely  in  flooding  the  plate  with  a  few  drachms 
of  distilled  wrater  previous  to  exposure.  The  water  is  then  poured 
from  the  plate  into  a  developing  glass,  and  must  on  no  account  be 
thrown  away,  for  in  this  appears  to  be  the  secret  of  success.  After 
exposure  the  plate  is  again  flooded  with  the  same  water  that  was 
previously  used,  and  which,  after  thoroughly  moistening  the  film,  is 
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again  returned  to  the  developing  glass  and  mixed  with  the  required 
quantity  of  developer.  The  development  is  then  proceeded  with  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Washing  the  plate  has  frequently  been  recommended  as  an  aid  in 
cases  of  long  exposure;  but  the  results  obtained  by  simply  washing 
the  plate  are  totally  different  in  character  to  that  in  which  the  same 
water  is  used  in  development.  In  the  one  instance  the  picture  is 
weak  and  flat,  and  in  the  other  bold  and  vigorous. 

The  explanation  of  this  seems  a  simple  matter.  In  the  one  case 
the  film  is  robbed  of  the  silver  necessary  to  build  up  the  image;  in 
the  other  it  is  retained,  giving  a  roundness  and  force  to  the  picture 
which  is  not  obtainable  when  the  film  is  simply  washed.  This  ex¬ 
planation,  although  satisfactory  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  is  not 
borne  out  in  practice;  for  I  find  that  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  silver 
during  development  to  the  simply-washed  plates  does  not  give  the  same 
results  as  when  the  silver  is  retained  in  the  manner  mentioned. 

Why  such  should  be  the  case  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain,  but  must 
leave  the  solution  of  the  question  in  the  hands  of  such  of  our 
members  as  are  more  able  experimentalists  than  myself. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  experimented  during  the  summer 
with  deliquescent  salts  in  the  nitrate  bath,  and  also  applied  to  the 
film  previous  to  exposure.  Want  of  time  has,  however,  prevented 
me  from  making  the  necessary  trials;  and  I  merely  suggest  the 
idea,  hoping  that  some  of  our  members  having  more  leisure  than 
myself  may,  during  the  next  season,  experimentalise  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  nitrate  of  magnesia,  from  its  extremely  deliquescent 
properties,  would  be  the  most  suitable  salt  to  employ.  I  would  also 
suggest  the  use  of  collodions  salted  with  the  iodide  and  bromide 
of  magnesium,  thus  producing  b}^  the  decomposition  in  the  nitrate 
.  bath  the  necessary  deliquescent  salt  in  and  upon  the  film. 

J.  Brightman. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

By  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

It  is  with  some  surprise  I  have  perceived  a  charge  of  implied  plagiar¬ 
ism  brought  against  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall,  of  Brighton,  and  with  more  sur¬ 
prise  do  I  find  that  he  has  made  no  attempt  publicly  to  meet  it.  Dr. 
Thompson’s  account  (in  your  columns)  of  the  matter  is  equivalent  to 
this — that  Professor  Roscoe’s  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  has 
been  appropriated  by  Mr.  Mayall,  who  has  allowed  it  to  be  published 
in  these  and  contemporary  pages  as  the  production  of  his  own  pen, 
and  with  his  own  name  attached  to  it.  I  can  readily  enough  under¬ 
stand  how  Mr.  Mayall  or  anyone  else  might,  in  giving  a  description 
of  a  process,  have  preferred  to  use  the  language  of  an  accomplished 
scholar  like  Dr.  Roscoe  rather  than  his  own,  especially  to  members 
of  the  British  Association,  who,  probably,  did  not  hear  the  lecture  at 
the  Royal  Institution ;  but  how  it  came  to  be  forwarded  to  the  pho¬ 
tographic  journals  for  publication,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  puzzles 
me.  Photographers  who  may  purpose  hereafter  to  read  really  original 
papers  at  the  British  Association  are  placed  in  an  awkward  position; 
for  what  security  have  they  that  the  committee  will  not  demand  a 
guarantee  that  their  communication  is  original,  and  not  something 
that  has  already  done  duty  through  another  person  at  a  meeting 
of  some  other  society?  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Mayall  does 
not  come  forward  with  such  an  explanation  as  will  set  him  right  with 
his  brethren. 

Is  the  “  new  artificial  light,”  so  minutely  described  in  a  leader  a 
few  weeks  ago,  about  to  prove  a  failure,  and  this,  too,  after  the 
flourish  of  trumpets  of  which  it  has  been  made  the  object?  That 
the  air-gas  burns,  and  burns  brilliantly,  you  have  already  told  us, 
and  I  find  the  assertion  has  been  backed  up  by  all  the  leading  Lon¬ 
don  newspapers.  Where,  then,  lies  the  hitch?  In  that  place  where 
every  scheme  for  raising  money  is  scrutinised  through  microscopic 
eyes — the  monetary  article  of  The  Times — objections  have  been  urged 
that  the  invention  is  not  new,  and,  worse,  that  it  is  inapplicable,  in 
those  cases  where  it  is  required — such  as  for  town  illumination — to 
transmit  it  through  a  line  of  pipes,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency 
to  get  decomposed  on  its  journey.  As  to  its  absolute  novelty  little 
can  yet  be  said,  seeing  that  even  those  confiding  enough  to  apply  for 
shares  have  not  been  made  aware  of  the  exact  point  claimed  as  novel, 
and  for  which  the  patent  has  been  obtained ;  but  the  deposit  said  to 
be  formed  in  the  pipes — if  such  be  really  true,  and  it  has  not  been 
contradicted  by  the  chairman  of  the  company — will  be  the  real  draw¬ 
back.  Five  months  have  yet  to  elapse  ere  the  public  must  be  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  patentees.  Is  Mr.  Winstanley  able  to  give 
us  any  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  gas  of  which  he  spoke  when 
it  was  applied  to  actual  practice — I  mean  in  connection  with  its  de¬ 
composition  when  being  passed  through  pipes  ? 


Among  the  various  methods  for  photographing  children  which 
have  emanated  from  the  fertile  brains  of  photographers,  the  one  de¬ 
scribed  by  you  as  being  invented  by  Mr.  Faulkner  for  his  own  prac¬ 
tice  will  be  received  with  a  very  large  amount  of  favour.  It  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  easy  of  construction  to  be  within  the  constructive 
ability  of  every  photographer,  and  I  am  enabled  to  add  my  testimony 
to  its  excellence,  having  seen  one  that  was  made  by  a  friend  fond  of 
photographing  children  (there  is  no  accounting  for  taste),  who  has 
long  been  anxious  to  get  a  handy  and  quick  way  of  making  his  ex¬ 
posures.  I  observe  that  the  exposing  shutter  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  plate.  Some  instantaneous  shutters,  however,  are  close  to  the 
lens,  which  is  quite  wrong  in  principle,  as  only  a  part  of  the  lens  is 
allowed  to  act  during  a  great  portion  af  the  exposure  ;  whereas  when 
it  is  close  to  the  plate  the  full  power  of  the  lens  is  allowed  to  act 
upon  every  part  of  the  surface  until  the  instant  when  its  action  is 
altogether  stopped.  Faulkner’s  shutter,  however,  is  not  an  instan¬ 
taneous  one  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  possesses  the 
twofold  advantage  of  permitting  the  exposure  to  be  made  without 
the  sitter  being  aware  of  it,  and  of  the  exposure  being  terminated  as 
rapid  as  thought  when  the  operator  so  wills  it.  An  arrangement  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  useful  in  perpetuating  the  lineaments  of  “gaol 
birds”  and  people  of  that  character,  who  are  not  unnaturally  indis¬ 
posed  to  look  with  a  friendly  eye  upon  such  an  operation. 

And  what,  after  all,  has  been  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  our 
Editors  and  their  friends  on  the  question  of  fineness  of  the  deposit 
of  which  the  image  is  formed?  In  short,  what  is  the  cui  hono  ? 

In  Mr.  Davies’s  paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  he  says,  when  describing  his  camera — 

“The  arrangement  for  shifting  the  lenses  has  also  some  new  and,  I 
think,  valuable  points.  Thus  you  can  in  an  instant  change  one  lens  for 
another,  and  shift  them  up  or  down  to  either  side  as  they  may  be 
wanted,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  quite  light-tight  at  every 
point.” 

This  is  tantalising,  for  not  a  single  word  is  said  about  the  means 
adopted  for  securing  these  points ;  and  as  many,  myself  included, 
would  like  to  know  by  what  means  this  is  effected,  a  short  ex¬ 
planatory  note  from  Mr.  Davies  would  be  welcomed. 

What  is  the  greatest  luxury  a  photographer  can  enjoy  when 
sitting  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  and  looking  down  upon  a  rich  panorama 
of  varied  scenery  sweeping  nearly  all  round  him?  Is  it  not  the 
conviction  that  it  is  within  his  power  to  reproduce  such  scenes  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who,  being  at  a  distance,  cannot  see  with  his 
eyes,  but  whom  he  desires  to  participate  in  his  pleasure  ?  All  very 
well,  but  how  is  he  to  do  this?  I  have  long  ago  said  that  the  panta- 
scopic  or  panoramic  camera  is  the  only  way,  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
an  auxiliary  in  Mr.  Stillman,  who  says  that  for  rendering  views  of 
cities,  lakes,  and  “those  lovely  wide  stretches  of  rural  England”  it 
is  so  excellent  that  he  is  surprised  at  its  not  being  more  used  by 
photographers.  These  are  quite  my  own  sentiments.  I  am 
really  surprised  that  the  pantascopic  camera  is  not  more  gene¬ 
rally  used.  I  shall  here  indicate  what  is  a  most  valuable  use 
for  a  small-sized  pantascopic  apparatus.  Let  the  picture  taken 
be  rather  thin,  but  of  the  greatest  possible  sharpness,  which 
every  one  possessing  a  camera  of  this  kind  is  enabled  to  secure ; 
and  from  this  negative  let  there  be  an  enlargement  made  of 
only  two  diameters.  Now  this  is  not  much;  for,  however  careless 
may  be  the  manipulation,  the  negative  will  bear  far  more  magnifying 
than  this  amount.  This  enlargement  must  be  made  by  means  of  a 
transparency,  obtained  through  the  agency  of  the  camera,  of  the 
requisite  size,  using  this  in  turn  to  produce,  by  superposition  or 
otherwise,  a  negative.  If  the  original  negative  be  of  the  size  of 
7  X  Tf  inches-— the  smallest  size  that  is  made-— the  print  resulting 
from  the  enlargement  will  be  14  X  inches,  which  is  a  frameable 
size  of  picture ;  and,  remember,  this  too  without  any  appreciable 
loss  of  sharpness. 

The  best  plate-holder  “in  the  market  is  that  made  altogether  of 
india-rubber,”  &c.  So  says  Dr.  John  Nicol.  Were  it  not  for  the 
words  “  in  the  market  ”  I  might  have  been  inclined  to  cavil.  I  am 
almost  inclined,  however,  to  be  equally  opinionative  and  say — the 
best  plate-holder  that  can  be  got  or  desired,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
market,  is  a  simple  slip  of  glass,  say  a  stereoscopic  plate,  on  which 
is  placed  a  piece  of  wet  blotting-paper,  the  plate  to  be  developed 
being  laid  on  the  top  of  this  paper.  If  pressed  slightly  in  contact 
the  negative  will  adhere  so  tenaciously  as  to  permit  the  holder  to  be 
turned  almost  upside  down.  Keep  this  in  mind  ye  who  want  to  go 
to  an  evening  party  are  afraid  to  develope  a  negative  lest  your 
fingers  get  soiled. 
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I  think  Mr.  Sutton  will  admit  the  correctness  of  my  criticism 
when  I  say  that,  in  his  account  of  Mr.  Wenham’s  new  object-glass, 
his  assertion  that  the  “convex  side”  of  the  front  plano-convex  is 
placed  next  the  object  must  really  be  altered  to  the  plane  side  of 
the  lens  in  question.  In  all  microscopic  objectives  the  flattest  side 
of  the  anterior  lens  must  be  next  to  the  object  undergoing  examina¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Wenham’s  new  one  can  prove  no  exception  to  this 
rule. 

And  so  the  International  Exhibition  is  closed  for  the  year  !  Well, 
I  wish  there  was  not  such  a  proverb  existing  as  the  hackneyed  “  de 
mortals  nil  nisi  bonum for  the  proverb  in  question  prevents  me  from 
being  able  to  say  a  single  word.  When  I  next  appear  before  the 
public  I  shall  have  something  to  note  concerning  the  photographic 
exhibition,  which  will  have  been  opened  and  closed  again  before  the 
appearance  of. my  next  Notes  on  Passing  Events. 

The  removal  of  Canon  Beechey  from  Manchester  will  prove  a 
loss  to  the  Photographic  Society  in  the  cotton  capital,  and  of  which 
he  has  been  for  a  long  period  the  respected  President.  His  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  church  will,  without  doubt,  call  forth  the  sincere  congra¬ 
tulations  of  those  who  formed  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance ;  and, 
although  to  him  unknown,  I,  too,  tender  mine. 


GREAT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DINNER  AT  BRIGHTON 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

One  of  those  agreeable  reunions  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of 
the  British  Association  took  place  this  year  at  Brighton,  and  it  occurred 
on  this  wise  : — The  photographers  of  Brighton,  having  at  the  time  been 
duly  notified  of  the  fact  that  the  Edinburgh  fraternity  had  last  year 
invited  to  a  pic-nic  all  the  gentlemen  connected  with  photography  who 
had  come  from  a  distance  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  were  determined  not  to  be  exceeded  in  the  courtesy  shown  to 
visitors;  hence,  they  too,  determined  to  invite  a  large  body  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  art  to  a  public  dinner.  Taking  the  hint  from  the 
Edinburgh  Society,  whose  dinner  to  the  visitors  was  given  in  a  gaily- 
decorated  barge  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lovely  dell  a  few  miles  from  that 
city,  it  was  determined  that  the  Brighton  visitors  should  be  entertained 
in  the  English  Channel  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Admiralty.  The  ship  had  been  sent  from  .Portsmouth  to 
Brighton,  and  was  manned  for  the  time  being  by  a  clief  and  a  numerous 
crew  of  waiters  drafted  from  various  hotels  situated  in  the  King’s-road. 
As  H.M.S.  The  Fighting  Temeraire  (which  was  honoured  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  being  converted  into  a  dining  room)  was  attached  to  the  Chain 
Pier,  no  inconvenience  in  getting  on  board  was  experienced  by  the 
visitors,  many  of  whom  by  express  invitation  and  arrangement  came 
direct  from  London  by  a  special  train.  By  the  thoughtful  generosity  of 
the  Brighton  artists  the  railway  was  for  this  occasion  extended  to  the 
side  of  the  ship,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted  above  and  below,  there 
being  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  powerful  magnesium  lamps, 
kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Solomon. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Professor  Hochshule,  while  the  duties  of 
the  vice  chair  were  ably  fulfilled  by  Mr.  Judson. 

After  the  removal  of  the  cloth, 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  all  respectable  and  well-conducted  assem¬ 
blies  it  was  customary  to  commence  the  proceedings  by  the  singing  of 
Non  Nobis  Domine,  and  as  he  understood  that  one  of  their  respected 
guests,  Mr.  Syrus  Napoleon,  was  famous  for  singing  a  good  song,  he 
would  request  him  to  sing  the  one  in  question. 

Mr.  Napoleon  said  that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure, 
only  the  piece  asked  for  was  usually  sung  before  and  not  after  dinner, 
and  moreover  it  required  three  persons  to  sing  it;  but  if  the  “Bat- 
catcher’s  Daughter”  would  be  accepted  instead  he  would  be  glad  to 
answer  to  the  Chairman’s  call. 

After  some  altercation,  however,  the  National  Anthem  was  sub¬ 
stituted. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  charge  your  glasses.  The  first  toast 
which  I  ask  you  to  drink  is  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family.  In  rising 
as  I  have  done  to  propose  the  health  of  Her  Majesty  you  will  naturally 
expect  that  I,  who  have  in  a  sense  basked  in  the  beams  of  royalty, 
should  say  something  concerning  the  Sovereign  Lady  whom  we  are  now 
about  to  honour.  (Cries  of  “question !”)  I  beg  pardon  for  the  lapsus , 
but  you  know  the  proverb,  “ nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit ,” 
which  means  that  one  is  sometimes  apt  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
especially  after  a  dinner  at  which  the  decanters  were  not  allowed  to  en¬ 
joy  much  repose.  Gentlemen,  this  honoured  lady  has  special  claims  to 
the  consideration  of  photographers.  Many  a  time  has  she  been  grievously 
wronged — nay,  I  might  say,  slandered— by  the  camera  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  who,  from  bad  lighting,  bad  lenses,  bad  chemicals,  and  bad 
taste  has  too  often  sent  abroad  to  the  world  such  a  “counterfeit  pre¬ 
sentment”  of  our  august  mistress  as  has  provoked  the  audacious  and 
uncomplimentary  criticism  of  even  some  of  her  own  subjects.  Gentle¬ 
men,  there  are  those  now  in  this  room  (I  beg  pardon— ship  I  mean) 


who  may  think  that  I  am  directing  my  language  to  them  in  particular ; 
but,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  free  country,  and  such  persons  can  think  what 
they  choose.  But  as  we  owe  our  honoured  Queen  reparation  for  the 
wrong  we  have  so  often  done  to  her,  I  now  call  upon  you  to  wash  it  out 
in  a  bumper  of  a  new  mixture  which  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  Chemical  Section  for  this  special  occasion,  and  the  formula  for 
which  is — 

Alcohol  (from  grapes)  .  10  parts. 

Alcohol  (from  grain)  .  8  ,, 

Crystallised  saccharine  matter .  2  ,, 

Water  (212°  Fahrenheit)  .  21  ,, 

Essence  of  lemon  (diluted)  .  2  ,, 

This  mixture  we  have  decided  upon  designating  “the  Brighton  deve¬ 
loper;”  and  the  huge  punchbowl  in  which  it  is  contained  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  naming  “the  Brighton  aquarium.” 

The  toast  was  received  with  much  applause. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  I  rise  to  propose  the  “Army  and  Navy  and 
Reserve  Forces.”  There  is  no  branch  of  applied  science  which  embraces 
in  its  ranks  so  many  gentlemen  of  the  military  profession  as  photography — 
beautiful  Photography,  as  our  mistress  has  been  called;  and  what  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  that  beauty  and  valour  should  be  allied  in  the  most 
intimate  bonds  ?  But  I  see  before  me  two  gallant  gentlemen  to  whom 
photography  has  been  greatly  indebted.  I  refer  to  General  Rosslyn  and 
Major  de  Stubbers.  The  latter  of  these  gentlemen,  who  I  regret  has 
during  the  past  few  years  kept  completely  aloof  from  his  brethren, 
bears  a  name  so  long  associated  with  photographic  research  in  connection 
with  preservatives  and  developers,  that  no  history  of  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  art-science  from  which  his  name  and  prowess  are 
omitted  would  be  complete.  My  other  gallant  friend,  the  General,  has 
also  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  times.  I  mention  him  at 
present,  not  in  his  inventive  capacity — for  I  find  from  the  programme 
that  that  theme  comes  on  later  in  the  evening — but  as  one  who  has,  by 
his  camera,  most  successfully  arrested  Nature  in  her  wildest,  most  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  even  happiest  moods.  There  are  other  gentlemen 
present  whom  I  would  also  associate  with  this  toast,  but  everything  has 
been  so  arranged  that  all  present  will  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
their  sentiments  before  we  break  up. 

The  toast  was  duly  honoured,  and  after  Burns’  song  “I  am  a  Son  of 
Mars”  had  been  sung  by  Mr.  Baden,  of  the  Arsenal, 

Major  De  Stubbers,  responding,  said  that  he  had  not  kept  aloof  from 
photographers  without  reason  ;  for,  although  as  a  member  of  the  military 
profession  he  was  aware  that  in  the  battle  of  life  he  had  both  to  give 
and  to  take  blows,  yet  his  lot  had  been  exceptionally  hard,  for  he  had 
been  set  upon  by  “cliques,”  who,  sheltered  behind  opaque  walls,  could 
neither  be  seen  nor  reached,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  road  on  which  he  had  travelled  so  long,  and  had,  it 
was  said,  made  some  little  progress.  He  confessed  to  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
like  to  pace  that  road  again  until  he  was  assured  that  it  had  been 
cleared  from  those  moral  footpads  [Professor  M'Daw,  ecstatically: 
“0!  give  it  ’em  hot,  Major!”]  by  which  it  had  been  infested.  He 
thanked  them,  however,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  had  drunk 
his  health. 

The  Chairman  :  Once  more  I  rise  to  propose  a  toast,  namel}7’,  “Our 
Visitors.”  Before  doing  so  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  say  that  the 
bumpers  of  Brighton  developer  in  which  we  have  already  indulged 
have  not  in  the  least  affected  me.  So  far  from  that  nectar  restraining 
my  utterance  on  this  festive  occasion,  it  only  imparts  freedom  to 
speech — in  fact,  I  could  go  on  addressing  you  for  hours,  so  much  do  I 
feel  honoured  by  having  to  preside  over  gentlemen  among  whom  are 
some  of  the  lights  of  the  photographic  world — shining  lights,  gentle¬ 
men — regular  magnesium  lamps,  if  my  friend  Solomon  will  excuse  me 
from  talking  shop  ;  but  if  it  was  not  for  shop,  what  would  life  be  ? 
There  are  two  kinds  of  life — mercantile  life  and  physical  life  ;  but  there 
is  also  photographic  life,  and  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave.  The  toast, 
however,  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  is  the  Queen  and  the 
Royal  -——[Cries  of  “No!  no!  it  is  the  visitors.”]  0  !  I  beg  pardon. 
Yes,  the  visitors.  Brighton  owes  everything  to  her  visitors  ;  it  is  the 
visitors,  you  know,  who  keep  our  pot  boiling.  We  have  many  illus¬ 
trious  visitors  in  Brighton,  and  among  them  an  exiled  Emperor  and  his 
respected  wife  and  son.  Gentlemen,  let  us  show  our  good  feelings  and 

drink  a  bumper  to  the  ex -Emperor  and  his - [Cries  of  “The  toast  is 

the  photographic  visitors.”]  O  yes  !  I  beg  pardon.  I’m  sure  I  meant 
them  all  the  time.  We  love  our  visitors.  Brighton  lives  for  and  on 
her  visitors.  At  this  moment  we  have  in  Brighton  the  person  of  a 
noble  ex-Emperor  and  his  good  lady,  and  I  propose  the  health  of  the 

illustrious  ex-Emperor  and  his - [A  Voice:  “Bother  the  Emperor! 

give  us  the  toast  at  once — we’re  getting  thirsty  !  ”]  Gentlemen,  I  repel 
with  indignation  the  insinuations  conveyed  by  your  interruptions.  I’m 
as  sober  as  a  judge,  I  assure  you;  and  that  reminds  me  that  we  have 
had  men  of  eminence  in  the  law  connected  with  our  photographic 
brotherhood,  and  it  would  only  be  a  fitting  thing  for  us  at  this  moment  to 
drink  a  bumper  to  the  memory  of  deceased  photographic  lawyers, 
among  whom  might  be  honourably  mentioned  the  late  President  of  the 
Photographic  Society.  Gentlemen,  I  propose  his  very  good - 

Great  uproar  here  ensued,  during  which  the  chairman  apologised 
for  having  to  leave  them  for  a  short  time,  as  the  light  was  too  strong 
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for  bis  eyes,  but  liis  friend,  Lord  J.  R.  Autotype,  would  kindly  occupy 
the  chair  during  his  absence,  and  keep  them  in  order. 

His  Lordship  having  taken  the  chair,  said  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  least  difficulty  in  keeping  order,  for  are  we,  he  said,  not  photo¬ 
graphers  ?  What  class  of  men  exists  among  whom  there  is  so  much 
cordiality  and  good-feeling  as  photographers  ?  It  is  true  that  occasion¬ 
ally  two  or  three  of  our  number  disagree — mainly  about  trifles — and  be¬ 
labour  each  other  in  the  photographic  journals  ;  but  these  exceptions 
only  prove  the  rule.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  healthy 
sign  when  a  little  wholesome  criticism,  even  though  it  be  hostile,  is 
bestowed  upon  everything  bearing  the  character  of  innovation.  Wind 
of  this  kind  only  blows  away  the  chaff,  and  leaves  the  solid  good  intact. 
I  pass  on  to  business,  however.  The  next  toast  is  “The  Guests  of  the 
Evening,”  coupled  with  the  names  of  Dr.  Homo  and  Herr  Plenevoster. 
As  I  am  a  guest  myself  I  cannot  dwell  long  on  this  subject,  but  I  un¬ 
derstand  this  sumptuous  entertainment  has  been  given  by  the  Brighton 
photographers  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  they  were  surpassed 
m  courtesy  by  the  Edinburgh  artists,  who  turned  out  en  masse  to  do 
honour  to  their  British  Association  visitors. 

Dr.  Homo  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  say  anything,  as 
the  Brighton  developer  was  tending  to  manifest  symptoms  of  acting  as 
a  reducing  agent,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  His  friend  Plenevoster 
would  thank  them  in  a  becoming  manner. 

Herr  Plenevoster  said  he  should  merely  echo  the  sentiments  of  the 
friend  who  had  just  spoken.  They  all  knew  what  response  was  fitting 
under  the  circumstances;  and  he  requested  them  to  give  him  credit  for 
thinking,  if  he  did  not  occupy  their  time  in  expressing,  how  much 
gratified  he  felt,  as  one  of  the  guests,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  toast 
had  been  received. 

Mr.  Key  (of  the  Brighton  firm  of  Key  and  Wesley)  proposed  the  next 
toast.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  observe  several  Scotchmen  present,  and 
among  others  one  who  had  by  his  example  given  to  the  production  of 
artistic  landscapes  an  impetus  so  great  that  art-photography  was 
forced  forward,  and  was  still  progressing,  under  its  influence.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.. George  Mac  Will,  of  Aberdeen.  Scotchmen,  generally, 
were  a  good  deal  associated  with  the  advancement  of  photography.  It 
was  in  Scotland  where  the  first  portrait  from  life  was  taken  on  a  paper 
negative  ;  it  was  in  Scotland  where  the  stereoscope,  in  a  practical  form, 
was  invented  and  produced  ;  it  was  also  in  Scotland  that  the  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  photographic  value  of  bichromate  of  potash  was  made,  and  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  fact  should  be  acknowledged  that  some  of  the 
processes  arising  out  of  this  discovery — such  as  photographic  block 
printing  and  photolithography — were  carried  out  in  Scotland  in  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  elsewhere.  In  short,  they  were  indebted  to 
Scotchmen  for  much  more  than  he  could  then  inform  them  of,  and  he 
would  ask  the  Englishmen  present  to  drink  a  bumper  to  their  Scotch 
brethren,  coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Mac  Will,  of  Aberdeen. 

After  the  song  “  Bonnie  Hielan’  Laddie  ”  by  Mr.  Albany  Valentine — 

Mr.  Mac  Will  responded,  but  as  he  did  so  in  the  Gaelic  language, 
with  which  our  reporter  was  unaccpiainted,  we  regret  that  we  cannot 
give  a  report.  It  is  probable  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  general 
ignorance  of  that  gutteral  language  to  express  his  conviction  that  the 
Brighton  developer  did  not  equal  in  potency  and  flavour  the  dew  distilled 
in  the  caves  of  Ben  Nevis. 

An  unfortunate  break  in  the  harmony  of  the  meeting  now  occurred. 
It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  report,  and  we  do  so  with  much  reluctance, 
that  the  liquid  described  as  the  “Brighton  developer”  had  proved  so 
seductive  that  the  “aquarium,”  which  was  mounted  on  castors,  was 
kept  moving  up  and  down  the  table  with  an  unbecoming  degree  of 
rapidity,  while  gallon  after  gallon  of  its  powerful  contents  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  glasses  and  eventually  to  the  stomachs  of  the  numerous 
guests,  and  the  effect  of  such  indulgence  was  beginning  to  manifest 
itself.  Rival  artists,  inventors,  and  manufacturers  began  to  look  at 
each  other  in  the  spirit  of  the  jolly  Irishman  who  asked  if  any  one 
would  oblige  him  by  threadin’  on  the  tail  of  his  coat.  One  gentleman 
connected  with  carbon  printing  having  incidentally  spoken  of  that 
system  as  the  permanent  process, 

Mr.  Cockerson  started  up  with  some  alacrity,  and  with  great  warmth 
said  that  was  merely  a  covert  mode  of  attacking  other  processes,  some 
of  them  far  better  than  the  carbon,  aye,  even  in  respect  of  permanency. 
Carbon  might  be  good  enough  if  they  had  nothing  better  to  fall  back 
upon  ;  but  to  assert  in  that  side-wind  sort  of  way  that  it  alone  was 
permanent  was  a  foul  slander  upon  the  only  process  that  was  really 
permanent — the  vitro-enamel  process.  If  they  wanted  real  permanence 
they  must  discard  carbon,  which  would  fade  just  as  soon  as  silver,  for 
carbon  was  really  not  carbon  at  all,  but  a  vile  mixture  of  carmine  and 
other  trash.  Carbon  itself  was  unfit  to  look  at,  hence  it  had  to  be 
rendered  passable  with  other  nostrums,  and  those  would  fade.  There 
was  nothing  permanent  but  enamels. 

A  Heliotyper  begged  to  demur  to  such  assertions.  Permanence 
was  not  to  be  found  either  in  carbon  or  in  enamelling.  As  to  the  latter, 
he  said — “Just  place  it  under  your  heel  and  see  where  its  boasted  per¬ 
manency  is  to  be  found  !  Place  it  in  a  furnace,  and  although  it  is  said  to 
be  burnt-in  it  will  soon  show  its  dislike  of  a  high  temperature  and  the 
image  will  ‘fly  away — fly  away  !’  [The  last  worls  were  uttered  in  a  sing¬ 
ing  tone,  in  rather  tremulous  falsetto].  Peima  lence  is  only  to  be  found 
in  printers'  ink.” 


Three  gentlemen  here  rose  simultaneously  to  defend  the  various 
processes,  but  as  all  were  speaking  together  our  reporter  could  only 
make  out  isolated  sentences  such  as— “  Gaffield  says  glass  will  fade,  and 
enamel  is  but  glass  !” — “Curbonis  the  most  stable  substance  in  nature  !” 
— “None  but  a  brute  would  test  the  permanence  of  an  enamel  by 
placing  it  under  his  heel!” — “If  heavy,  dingy  printers’-mk  pictures 
don’t  fade  they  ought  to,  as  they  disgrace  our  art!”  &e.,  &c.  It  was 
not  until  the  disputants  had  been  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the 
ship,  or  the  alternative  of  a  gag  being  applied  to  each,  that  peace  was 
eventually  restored. 

The  Chairman  :  Two  or  three  toasts  still  demand  our  sober  attention. 
The  first  on  the  list  is  “Amateur  Photography.”  Gentlemen,  it  is  to 
amateurs  that  professional  photographers  are  indebted  for  almost  all 
they  possess  in  the  shape  of  knowledge  of  their  art.  With  a  few  trivial 
exceptions  amateurs  have  invented  or  discovered  and  worked  out  into 
practical  shape  nearly  everything  in  photography  that  is  known  at  the 
preseut  day— except,  perhaps,  the  art  of  making  money  by  it;  that  they 
leave  for  the  professional  photographer  to  do.  One  labours  ;  the  other 
enters  into  his  labours.  What  discovery  has  been  made  that  does  not 
owe  its  inception  to  amateurs?  Photography  on  paper  was  discovered 
by — an  amateur;  the  collodion  process  owes  its  existence  to  —  an 
amateur;  for  the  ability  to  tone  your  prints  with  alkaline  chloride  of 
gold  and  to  fix  them  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  you  are  indebted  to — 
amateurs ;  the  dry  processes,  such  as  the  collodio-albumen,  the  hot 
water,  the  Fothergill,  the  collodio-bromide,  and  indeed  the  emulsion 
processes  generally,  the  preservation  of  plates  by  gum,  tannin,  gelatine, 
coffee,  gum-gallic,  and  albumen,  all  emanate  from — amateurs.  Do  you 
wish  to  take  a  panoramic  view  ?  You  have  to  thank  an  amateur  for 
showing  you  how  to  do  so.  Is  it  necessary  that  a  photograph  should  be 
engraved  or  transferred  to  the  lithographic  stone  ?  To  the  same  class 
of  men  do  we  owe  our  ability  to  do  it.  Let  professional  photographers, 
then,  who  are  present  do  becoming  honour  to  the  amateurs  by  drinking 
bumpers  to  their  health  in  acknowledgment  of  the  all-important 
services  they  have  rendered  to  photography,  which,  but  for  them, 
would  not  have  made  the  progress  it  has  done.  I  couple  with  this 
toast  the  names  of  Mr.  Mark  Blacking  and  Mr.  Manners. 

The  toast  was  received  enthusiastically,  and  responded  to  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  named. 

Mr.  Marchall  :  The  toast  which  has  been  put  into  my  hands  to  pro¬ 
pose  is  that  of  “The  Photographic  Press,”  and  it  demands  at  your 
hands  full  bumpers.  Gentlemen,  just  try  to  realise  what  your  position 
would  have  been  had  there  been  no  photographic  press !  I  myself  can¬ 
not  adequately  conceive  of  such  a  state  of  mental  darkness  as  would 
have  been  the  result.  Gentlemen,  photographic  journalists  have  laid  us 
under  such  an  ever-increasing  debt  of  gratitude  that  we  never  expect  to 
liquidate  it.  You  take  up  your  serials  week  after  week,  and  each  week 
the  amazement  increases  how,  amid  such  a  dearth  of  novelty  as  we  out¬ 
siders  imagine  to  exist,  there  is  provided  for  us  a  weekly  feast  of  well- 
digested  matter,  consisting  of  the  results  of  original  research,  of  valuable 
suggestions,  of  hints  for  progress,  or  of  records  of  incidents  connected 
with  our  brethren  not  merely  in  our  own  empire,  but  in  every  part  of 
the  world  where  a  photographer  exists.  The  journalists  themselves, 
too,  teach  us  by  their  example.  You  will  all  have  noticed  that  during 
the  unseemly  squabble  in  which  so  many  of  us  were  engaged  a  few 
minutes  ago,  when  so  many  hands  were  at  their  neighbours’  throats, 
these  gentlemen  alone  kept  up — in  appearance,  at  least — that  courteous 
friendliness  which  should  always  characterise  gentlemen,  and  sat  imbib¬ 
ing  the  “developer”  with  courageous  stoicism  and  without  blinking. 
When  we  are  in  straits,  in  which  every  photographer  occasionally  finds 
himself,  to  whom  do  we  fly  for  assistance  ?  To  the  editor  ;  and  our  con¬ 
fidence  is  never  misplaced,  for  out  of  the  erudite  brains  of  those  to  whom 
we  apply  we  get  what  we  require.  It  is  quite  true  that  professional 
pride  revolts  at  the  idea  of  the  signature  of  the  applicant  being 
appended  to  the  request  made  by  the  correspondent.  Many  of  us  seek 
these  favours  afraid  to  let  the  anticipated  donor  see  our  faces,. which 
are  so  often  sheltered  by  the  chemicals  we  use  or  by  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  alphabets  ;  but  I  notice  that  such  suppliants  even 
as  “X.  Y.  Z.”  are  rarely  sent  away  empty.  The  English  photographic 
press  is  an  honour  to  the  world ;  and  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  real  difficulties  of  class  journalism— and  class  journalism  which 
embraces  an  exceedingly  narrow  field  of  view  and  a  restricted  class  of 
subjects— can  best  appreciate  how  much  we  owe  to  the  efforts  of  these 
gentlemen  in  providing  for  us  such  a  weekly  bill  of  fare  as  they  do. 
[Immense  applause,  which  was  continued  so  long  and  loud  that  the 
echoes  prevented  us  from  hearing  the  reply  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to, 
but  who  seemed  very  briefly  to  acknowledge  the  honour  done  to  them. 
It  is  possible  that  the  heartiness  with  which  they  had  joined  in  the 
bumpers  that  followed  the  previous  toasts  had  something  to  do  with 
their  brevity.] 

Mr.  Heenan  (of  the  well-known  Brighton  firm,  Heenan  and  Surrey) 
proposed  the  next  toast,  which  was  that  of  “  Emulsion  Photography, 
with  which  he  would  couple  the  name  of  General  Rosslyn.  He  re¬ 
gretted  that  they  had  not  been  favoured  by  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen 
by  whose  instrumentality  emulsion  processes  had  been  brought  into  exis¬ 
tence,  and  who  had  so  carefully  tended  them  until  they  were  able  to  be  cast 
upon  the  world  as  goodly  striplings ;  still  he  would  say  that  their  varied 
labours  and  talents  were  thoroughly  appreciated.  Emulsion  photo- 
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graphy  was  quite  revolutionary  in  its  character,  ainr'ng  at  nothing  less 
than  the  extirpation  of  the  silver  bath,  at  the  extermination  of  which 
they  would  all  rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy  as  soon  as  it  was 
demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction  that  it  could  be  done  away  with 
without  loss.  From  a  long  experience — longer,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
the  majority  of  those  present — he  could  say  that  the  silver  bath  had 
proved  a  great  nuisance  to  numerous  photographers,  and  every  effort 
made  to  supersede  it  would  be  hailed  with  delight. 

General  Rosslyn  briefly  responded.  JHis  name,  he  said,  was  not 
entirely  unknown  in  connection  with  progress  in  emulsion  photography  ; 
but,  although  the  progress  he  had  made  had  proved  a  source  of  immense 
pleasure  to  himself — for  he  had  succeeded  in  entirely  discarding  the  use 
of  the  silver  bath  in  his  own  practice — there  was  this  alloy  to  his  pleasure, 
that  his  efforts,  which  had  been  solely  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  had  been  carped  and  cavilled  at  by  critics  who  abstained  from 
entering  the  field  of  research  themselves.  He  would  not  mar  the 
restored  harmony  of  the  company  by  mentioning  any  names,  but  he 
would  just  ask  if  those  who  used  granulated  silica  as  a  fitting  synonym 
for  a  certain  chemical  the  great  .value  of  which  could  scarcely  be  esti¬ 
mated  were  fit  and  proper  persons  to  criticise  his  inventions  ?  He  felt 
assured  that  he  would  be  sustained  by  every  right-thinking  photo¬ 
grapher.  If  equal  virtue  was  to  be  found  in  sand  and  ground  bones  as 
in  uranium  let  it  be  demonstrated ;  but,  if  this  were  not  done,  then 
let  captious  criticism  be  for  ever  silenced. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  as  the  night  was  far  advanced,  he  would 
call  upon  Mr.  Milanardi,  of  Brighton,  to  propose  the  last  of  the  formal 
toasts. 

Mr.  Milanardi  said  that  he  had  been  asked  to  propose  the  health  of 
“The  Foreign  Visitors.”  There  were  several  foreigners  who  had  attained 
to  much  eminence  in  photography,  either  as  writers,  experimentalists, 
or  artists.  Notwithstanding  this  many  of  them  (he  might  even  say 
of  them,  as  a  body,  that  all  of  them)  wei’e  intolerably  ignorant  and 
unteach  able — a  statement  that,  he  was  certain,  would  be  borne  out  by 
his  neighbour,  Mr.  Marchall,  who  had  spent  many  years  of  his  valuable 
life  abroad  in  trying  to  instil  into  the  benighted  minds  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact  sound  knowledge  in  the  matters  of  art  and 
science.  He  observed  that  several  Americans  and  Anglo-Americans 
who  had  spent  much  of  their  time  in  a  distant  land  had  now  elected  to 
return  to  our  favoured  isle,  which,  after  all,  provided  a  home  in  time  of 
need  to  those  who  could  not  find  one  elsewhere.  He  observed,  on  look¬ 
ing  around  him,  the  faces  of  several  gentlemen  who  had  acquired  their 
knowledge  of  photography  in  America,  and  had  returned  to  this 
country  to  convert  that  knowledge  into  its  pecuniary  equivalent,  but 
there  were  others  who  were  here  more  in  the  character  of  visitors  than  as 
permanent  residents.  He  would,  however,  propose  the  health  of 
foreigners  generally,  and  couple  with  it  the  names  of  M.  Thomas 
Redon,  of  France,  and  Mr.  Stillboy,  of  North  America,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  now  residing  in  or  near  London. 

Mr.  Stillboy  regretted  that  his  friend  M.  Redon  had  slipped  away 
nearly  an  hour  previously,  as  it  threw  on  him  the  responsibility  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  toast.  I  have,  he  said,  listened  to  the  charge  of 
ignorance  and  unteachability  made  against  foreign  photographers  with 
feelings  which  render  it  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  my  temper,  but  as 
the  company  has  already  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  conviviality  which  makes 
any  break  in  the  current  of  its  proceedings  as  dangerous  as  a  rock  in  a 
rapid  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  my  native  land,  and  I  perceive  that  to 
excite  a  discussion  having  any  personal  basis  is  very  different  from,  and 
much  easier  than,  allaying  it,  1  abstain  from  any  further  reply  than  is 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of,  at  least,  my  countrymen  from 
an  ill-founded  asertion.  “Light  comes  from  the  east,”  says  the  pro¬ 
verb  ;  but  you  will  always  perceive  that  however  the  eastern  sky  may 
be  illumined  by  the  breaking  day  it  is  always  on  the  western  mountain 
peaks  that  you  first  catch  the  sun’s  full  glory.  So  while  we  owe  to  the 
old  world  the  dawning  light  of  our  glorious  art-science,  we  believe  that 
on  our  western  heights  the  full  effulgence  of  noonday  will  be  soonest 
seen,  and  that  its  radiance  is  at  this  present  moment  in  its  most  glorious 
tints  to  be  seen  in  our  highly-favoured  land.  [A  "V  oice  :  Bravo  for 
yankee  bounce !  Tip  us  something  about  the  American  eagle  and  the 
stars  and  stripes.”  Mr.  Stillboy  immediately  seized  a  large  tumbler 
full  of  “developer”  and  looked  as  if  he  would  have  hurled  it  at  the 
gentleman  who  interrupted  him,  but  after  second  thoughts  he  merely 
drank  off  the  whole  of  the  contents,  and  continued.]  I  need  not  here 
recount  the  items  of  discovery  we  have  added  to  the  grand  total  of 
things  known  and  put  into  practice.  Perhaps  we  may  in  the  future  find 
that  some  improvements  now  regarded  with  disfavour  here  may  become 
classed  permanently  among  the  resources  of  our  art -science,  for  I  do  not 
hold  with  some  present  who  consider  photography  as  being  entitled  to 
rank  as  an  art,  properly  considered.  [Here  a  terrific  uproar  ensued, 
and  a  missile  which  happily  missed  its  mark  was  flung  at  the  head 
of  the  speaker  by  Mr.  Tunbridge,  who  loudly  protested  against  their 
having  their  ears  polluted  with  such  heresy ;  for  if  photography, 
said  he,  be  not  art,  then  we  are  not  artists,  and  that’s  a  downright 
insult.  Harmony  was  eventually  restored  and  Mr.  Stillboy  resumed.] 
While  I  do  not  rank  photography  as  an  art,  I  certainly  place  it 
amongst  the  occupations  which  most  refine,  soothe,  and  domesti¬ 
cate  the  vehement  and  unruly  nature  of  mankind,  and  as  a  most 
important  element  in  all  scientific  progress  and  beneficent  civilisation. 


In  proof  of  this,  what  other  profession,  may  I  ask,  meeting  as  we  have 
done  tonight  in  convivial  assembly  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  exhila¬ 
rating  material  could,  with  such  disparity  of  education,  and  such  rivalry 
of  selfish  interests,  have  maintained  such  harmony  (hear,  hear)  as  we 
have  shown  ?  I  look  round  and  see  here  men  of  all  enlightened  nations. 
Herr  Legov,  from  Germany  [a  voice,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a 
cloud  of  smoke:  “Vat  der  teufel  dose  you  vant  mit  him?”],  MM. 
Vadanne,  Redon,  Dival,  and  others  from  France  and  several  represen¬ 
tatives  of  other  civilised  countries  in  Europe,  all  fraternising  with 
dove-like  amiability. 

The  Vice-Chairman  rose  at  this  juncture  to  propose  “The  Ladies.”  I 
do  so  (he  said)  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  admiration.  In  every  way 
you  choose  to  look  at  it,  the  ladies  are  an  adornment  to  photography. 
Not  only  are  they  its  most  frequent  subjects — the  objects,  gentlemen, 
upon  which  we  spend  our  highest  skill — but  they  are  many  of  them  de¬ 
voted  and  distinguished  votaries  of  our  beautiful  art.  There  is  one, 
gentlemen,  whom  I  long  to  welcome  here — upon  whom  I  never  look,  of 
whom  I  never  think,  but  with  the  deepest,  the  most  glowing  admiration. 
She  is  the  modern  female  Rubens  of  our  art,  standing  far  above  most  of 
us  pigmies.  In  size,  gentlemen,  in  breadth,  in  mass  and  general  fluent 
haziness  who  can  hope  for  a  moment  to  approach  the  magnificent  works 
of  this  lady  ?  I  might  say  more,  but  were  I  to  proceed  to  praise  her,  as 
she  is  present,  I  am  afraid  she  might  blush,  and  I  will  therefore  call 
upon  you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  ladies,  and  chief  among  them  all 
to  the  health  of  Madame  Julia. 

The  old  ship  shook  again  with  the  cheer  that  followed  the  quaffing  of 
this  cup,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  the  excitement  had  subsided 
sufficiently  to  allow  anyone  to  be  heard.  One  old  gentleman  kept  stand¬ 
ing  apparently  with  a  view  to  replying,  and  stood  waving  one  hand  and 
wiping  the  tears  from  his  face  with  the  other,  unable  to  find  utterance. 
“Go  it,  old  ’un,”  shouted  a  voice  at  the  extremity  of  the  room ;  and  there 
was  likely  to  be  a  hubbub,  when  the  Chairman  got  up  and  said 
“  Silence,  gentlemen !  for  shame  !  and  listen  to  Madame  Julia.”  As  be 
spoke,  that  lady  rose  at  his  side  and  stood  forward.  She  had  come  in 
late,  and  had  been  concealed  by  a  bin  of  “  developer”  that  stood  on  a 
bunk  behind  the  chair.  The  quivering  old  man  took  his  seat  discom¬ 
fited,  and  caught  at  the  passing  aquarium  in  order  to  feed  his  fountain 
of  tears.  Silence  being  once  more  obtained, 

Madame  Julia  said  : — Gentlemen,  it  is  quite  by  accident  that  I  am 
here.  Somebody  told  me  that  my  dear  photographic  friends  were  going 
to  have  a  meeting,  and  I  thought  I  should  just  like  to  look  in  and  see 
you.  After  what  I  have  heard.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say  that  you  do 
not  think  my  visit  an  intrusion.  It  is  very  gratifying,  indeed,  for  me 
to  hear  so  many  fine  things  said  about  me  in  a  meeting  composed 
like  this  of  the  most  renowned  photographers  of  the  age.  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  trust  my  reputation  in  your  hands.  You  will  not  use  it 
unworthily.  I  have  laboured  long,  and  I  hope  not  unskilfully,  in  the 
field  of  photographic  high  art.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  seek  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of  artist  are  deeply  in  my  debt  for  both 
subject  and  idea.  I  have  helped  the  portrait  painter  to  understand 
lighting.  I  have  given  forms  to  the  art-world  that  will  live.  The  crea¬ 
tions  of  my  camera  may  not  be  found  in  the  possession  of  the  vulgar  and 
the  ignorant,  who  know  nothing  of  art,  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  taste¬ 
ful,  the  cultured,  and  among  the  collections  of  men  like  my  excellent 
friend,  the  Mayor,  where  are  they  not  to  be  seen?  I  beg  to  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  [Here  the  lady  laid  a  hand — on  the 
wrist  of  wffiich,  beyond  the  glove,  our  reporter  saw  some  silver  stains— 
upon  her  bosom,  and  bowed  deeply.]  Madame  Julia  was  about  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  but  the  meeting  evidently  thought  she  had  done,  and  cheered  ac¬ 
cordingly.  So,  after  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  quell  the  semi 
“glorious”  noise,  she  retired. 

At  this  moment  the  captain  of  the  watch  on  deck  rushed  down  with 
the  appalling  intelligence  that  while  they  had  all  been  carousing  the 
ship  had  broken  from  her  moorings  at  the  pier  and  had  drifted  into 
deep  water ;  but  worse  than  that,  some  rotten  timbers  had  given  way, 
and  she  was  beginning  to  sink.  Thereupon  the  large  party  of  photo¬ 
graphers  leaped  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  one  of  them  observing  that  it 
was  clear  that  baths  had  not  yet  been  abolished,  although  he  could 
have  wished  that  that  one  was.  The  members  all  got  safely  to  shore, 
where  the  waiters  and  cooks  had  already  arrived  by  the  aid  of  the  boat ; 
and  the  Fighting  Temeraire  calmly  went  down  in  the  channel,  and 
“ne’er  was  seen  nor  heard  of  more.” 

Thus  terminated  the  Brighton  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 


HJtetmgs  of  SoriRits. 


BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Bristol  Museum,  on  the  16th  ult. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
and  other  preliminary  business  having  been  transacted, 
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Mr.  H.  A.  Daniel  (Hon.  Sec.)  read  some  notes  on  vignette  printing, 
&c.  He  laid  the  new  vignette  papers  invented  by  Mr.  Waymouth,  of 
Nailsea,  before  the  meeting,  and  highly  recommended  them  as  being 
cheap,  simple,  and  effective,  giving  beautifully  soft  vignettes.  He  said 
those  papers  deserved  a  great  deal  of  support  from  photographers 
generally,  on  account  of  the  several  advantages  they  possessed. 

Mr.  Brightman  then  read  some  notes  on  Keeping  Plates  During  Long 
Exposures.  [See  page  517.] 

Mr.  Daniel  said  he  thought  he  had  an  improvement  to  offer  relative 
to  the  water  used  for  flooding  the  plate  after  exposure  but  prior  to 
development.  He  recommended,  instead  of  using  plain  distilled  water, 
to  dissolve  in  every  ten  ounces  of  distilled  water  two  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar.  That  he  found  to  flow  over  the  plate  more  smoothly  than 
plain  water. 

Some  discussion  then  followed,  after  which  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed. 

Comspunheiuc. 

— t — 

A  Day  with  Major  Russell.— The  Bromide  Process  with  Alkaline 
Gelatine. — Red  Paint  and  Blurring. — Plate  Cleaning.—  Sub¬ 
stratum.— Mr.  Gordon’s  Negatives.— Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s 
New  Emulsion. — Mr.  Stillman’s  Manipulating  Box. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  England  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
day  with  Major  Russell,  a  day  with  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  a 
day  with  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  a  day  with  Mr.  Stillman,  and  some 
days  or  hours  with  other  photographic  notabilities  in  or  near  the  metro- 
polis.  I  have  already  described  my  visit  to  the  works  of  the  Heliotype 
Company  at  Kilburn.  In  the  present  letter  I  cannot  do  better  than  deve- 
lope  some  of  the  ideas  gained  in  these  several  visits;  for  what  has 
proved  instructive  to  myself  will  probably  prove  so  to  many  of  my 
readers. 

It  was  a  dull  and  misty  day  that  I  spent  with  Major  Russell  at  his 
country  seat  at  Stubbers,  near  Romford.  I  had  gone  down  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  Colonel  Wortley  and  Mr.  Gordon  arrived  about 
noon.  Major  Russell  at  once  proceeded  to  expose  and  develope 
three  dry  plates  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion,  the  main 
object  being  to  prove  to  my  sceptical  mind  the  great  utility  of  a  backing 
of  red  paint  applied  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  blurring.  The  plates 
were  prepared  by  the  bromide-of-silver  process  with  the  bath,  the  pre¬ 
servative  being  alkaline  gelatine,  which  Major  Russell  has  now  adopted  in 
preference  to  tannin.  I  may  as  well  state  at  once  the  exact  formula  by 
which  these  plates  were  prepared.  The  bromised  collodion  contained 
fifteen  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  the  ounce.  The  bath  was  a 
very  old  one,  and  about  one  hundred  grains  to  the  ounce ;  the  plates 
were  left  in  it  until  they  became  quite  opaque,  or,  I  should  rather  say 
so  opaque  that  the  window-bars  of  the  dark  room  could  not  be  seen 
through  them,  and  the  preservative  consisted  of  water  one  ounce, 
Nelson’s  neutral  gelatine  three  grains,  subcarbonate  of  soda  one  grain. 
Of  course  all  the  free  nitrate  was  removed  from  the  films  by  washing 
before  the  preservative  was  applied.  The  time  in  the  bath  was  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  substratum  or  preliminary  coating  was  a 
solution  of  one  grain  of  india-rubber  in  an  ounce  of  mineral  naphtha. 
The  films  were  dense  and  white,  and  might  fairly  be  compared  to  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  stuck  upon  the  glass. 

The  exposures  were  made  in  a  twin-lens  stereoscopic  camera,  and 
were  excessively  prolonged  in  order  to  give  blurring  every  chance  of 
showing  itself.  Two  of  the  exposures  were  made  within  a  room,  the 
view  including  two  of  the  windows  in  each  picture.  The  other  ex¬ 
posure  was  made  out  of  doors  at  a  shed,  the  roof  of  which  extended 
horizontally  across  the  picture,  leaving  a  straight  belt  of  sky  above  it. 
The  plates  were,  I  should  think,  much  more  sensitive  than  any  that 
could  be  prepared  by  the  common  wet  process;  but  on  this  point  Major 
Russell  did  not  offer  any  opinion,  because  he  never  makes  comparative 
trials  of  the  two  methods.  He  admitted,  however,  that  they  were  much 
more  sensitive  than  if  tannin  had  been  used  as  the  preservative.  The 
backs  of  the  plates  were  treated  thus: — One-third  at  the  end,  extend¬ 
ing  from  top  to  bottom,  was  backed  with  red  paint ;  the  middle  third 
had  its  back  left  unprotected ;  and  the  other  third,  at  the  other  end, 
was  backed  with  black  velvet.  The  development  was  effected  by  first 
levelling  the  three  plates  upon  levelling  stands,  and  then  pouring  over 
them  an  alkaliue  developer  containing,  at  first,  only  one  minim  per 
ounce  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  solution.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
image  appeared  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.,  more  drops  of  this  restrainer 
were  gradually  added,  and  thus  the  development  proceeded  very  nicely 


up  to  a  certain  point,  but  would  go  no  further.  Some  carbonate  of 
ammonia  was  then  added  to  it,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  maximum 
of  intensity  was  reached,  this  being  rather  in  excess  than  otherwise  of 
what  would  be  required  for  printing  density.  In  fact,  the  negatives 
turned  out  exceedingly  well,  and  we  were  all  delighted  with  the  result ; 
for,  in  truth,  nothing  could  have  been  better  or  more  entirely  satis¬ 
factory. 

And  now  comes  the  story  of  blurring.  There  could  be  no  doubt  at 
all  on  the  minds  of  any  of  us  that  in  every  case  the  unbacked  third  of 
the  plates  was  the  most  blurred;  the  third  backed  with  black  velvet 
next;  and  the  third  backed  with  red  paint  the  least;  thereby  proving 
just  this  much  and  no  more,  viz.,  that  there  is  some  injurious  reflection 
from  the  interior  back  of  the  plate,  and  that  this  is  diminished  in 
amount  by  the  red  backing.  But  in  my  recent  articles  on  the  subject  of 
blurring  I  have  admitted  this,  as  a  single  glance  at  my  diagrams  will 
sufficiently  prove.  What  I  have  maintained,  and  still  maintain,  is  that 
there  are  phenomena  connected  with  blurring  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  the  reflection  theory,  and  that  with  respect  to  them  we  must 
adopt  some  other  mode  of  explanation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cases 
now  under  discussion.  In  the  negative  of  the  shed  the  end  of  the  plate 
which  had  been  protected  by  the  wood  of  the  dark  slide  was  quite  clear 
glass,  whilst  the  roof,  even  where  backed  with  red  paint,  was  slightly 
blurred,  and  that,  be  it  observed,  towards  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
Similarly,  in  other  negatives  which  Major  Russell  showed  us  of  the  same 
test  object,  and  also  in  a  negative  including  trees,  whilst  the  protected 
end  was  clear  glass  there  was  blurring  amongst  the  foliage,  which  was 
certainly  not  produced  by  its  having  been  set  in  motion  by  the  wind. 
In  addition  to  phenomena  of  this  kind,  we  have  to  account  for  blurring 
of  daguerreotypes,  and  for  blurring  in  calotype  negatives  which  have 
been  exposed  when  pinned  to  a  board.  The  blurring  theory,  therefore, 
still  remains,  in  my  opinion,  somewhat  a  puzzle  to  us,  and  very  far 
from  having  been  satisfactorily  made  out ;  and  I  still  maintain  that 
reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate  merely  produces  a  general  blur,  or 
diffusion,  and  not  the  strong  narrow  band  of  darkening  which  occurs 
where  lights  and  shadows  are  strongly  contrasted.  The  argument  has 
its  pros  and  cons,  and  cannot  be  summarily  dismissed  at  present;  never¬ 
theless,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  Major  Russell’s  experiments 
prove  that  the  red  paint  does  more  good  than  I  had  quite  given  it  credit 
for. 

A  word  or  two  now  about  his  process.  He  still  considers  that  soluble 
bromide  remains  in  the  film  unconverted,  no  matter  how  long  the  film 
may  remain  in  the  bath,  or  how  much  free  nitrate  may  be  added  to  the 
emulsion.  He  agreed  with  me  in  finding  that  when,  in  making  an 
emulsion,  you  add  excess  of  free  nitrate  to  the  bromised  collodion  the 
bromide  of  silver  is  thrown  down  and  will  not  remain  in  suspension; 
but  Colonel  Wortley  explained  this  by  saying  that  when  more  free 
nitrate  is  added,  by  means  of  its  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  this  pre¬ 
cipitated  bromide  of  silver  is  redissolved.  I  hope  to  try  this  shortly 
and  report  results.  Major  Russell  also  agreed  with  me  in  the  various 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  respecting  the  behaviour  of  chloride 
of  silver,  as  reported  in  my  letters  of  last  year.  He  finds  thaj;  a  small 
quantity  of  a  soluble  chloride  added  to  bromised  collodion  increases 
clearness  and  density  but  diminishes  sensitiveness.  With  respect  to 
alkaline  gelatine  as  a  preservative,  he  seems  now  to  prefer  it  to  all 
others,  and  we  were  shown  quite  a  large  collection  of  his  negatives 
taken  with  this  alkaline  organifier.  Referring  to  my  pamphlet,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1869,  in  which  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath  and  this 
particular  organifier  is  strongly  recommended,  as  yielding  films  far 
more  sensitive  than  anything  previously  known  in  photography,  my 
formula  for  the  preservative  is  as  follows  : — Distilled  water,  one  ounce ; 
neutral  gelatine,  three  grains ;  subcarbonate  of  soda,  three  grains. 
Major  Russell  finds  that,  using  Nelson’s  neutral  gelatine,  one  grain  of 
carbonate  of  soda  is  enough,  and  that  the  good  effects  of  introducing  it 
increase  as  you  raise  the  quantity  up  to  one  grain,  after  which  no 
further  good  is  produced.  He  has  no  doubt  gone  more  critically  into 
this  matter  than  I  had  done  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  pamphlet,  or 
have  done  since,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  his  improved  formula. 
With  respect  to  the  enormous  dose  of  bromide,  and  the  great  strength 
of  his  bath  in  the  negatives  which  he  developed  the  other  day  in  my 
presence,  he  does  not,  I  believe,  recommend  the  general  use  of  such 
proportions,  but  had  a  special  object  in  using  them  on  that  occasion. 
About  ten  grains  per  ounce  of  common  hydrated  bromide  of  cadmium 
in  the  collodion  and  an  eighty-grain  bath  are  quite  strong  enough  for 
all  ordinary  purposes ;  and  if  I  now  prefer  albumen  to  gelatine,  admit¬ 
ting  its  slightly  inferior  sensitiveness,  it  is  because  I  think  it  gives  a 
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firmer  and  better  negative,  with  finer  gradations  and  more  delicacy. 
This,  however,  is  a  pure  matter  of  opinion.  Major  Russell  has  not 
experimented  much  with  the  bromide  process  used  wet-one  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  a  most  important  future  before  it.  I  showed  him 
one  of  Mr.  Scriven’s  negatives  taken  by  this  process,  which  he  thought 
very  good. 

Major  Russell  considers  that  the  sensitive  film  should  be  washed  for 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  removal  from  the  bath,  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  removing  all  the  free  nitrate.  He  believes  that  unless  the 
film  is  opaque  the  whole  of  the  soluble  bromide  is  not  converted,  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  remain  in  a  strong  bath ;  and  that  even  when 
it  is  opaque,  there  is  still  a  trace  left  unconverted,  or  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  a  clean  picture  upon  it.  Thus  his  views  have  not 
been  modified  in  any  way  on  this  subject  by  the  experiments  of  the 
emulsion  workers.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that  he  may  not  be  in  the  right ;  but  it  still  seems  to  me  quite  possible 
that  a  translucent  film  of  bromide  of  silver  in  collodion  may  contain  no 
unconverted  bromide  of  cadmium.  ’  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  prefer  in  my 
own  practice  to  leave  a  little  unconverted  bromide  in  the  film,  and 
then  to  stimulate  to  exalted  sensitiveness  by  means  of  an  alkaline 
animal  organifier,  such  as  albumen  or  gelatine. 

My  morning  with  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon  was  spent  in  trying  some  ex¬ 
periments  with  various  pyroxylines,  and  in  looking  over  his  splendid 
series  of  views  in  Brittany  taken  during  his  trip  with  me  in  the 
“Rover”  last  summer.  I  may  say  with  perfect  truth  respecting  these 
negatives  that  they  are  nothing  short  of  perfection  in  all  respects,  and 
that  they  yield  faultless  prints,  without  any  dodges,  painting  the  skies, 
retouching,  stopping,  &c.  No  work  has  been  put  upon  them  at  all, 
either  with  brush  or  pencil,  and  they  print  perfectly  well  either  in  the 
sunshine  or  in  the  shade,  having  exactly  the  right  tone  and  density,  the 
lights  being  perfectly  clear  glass  and  the  blacks  sufficiently  opaque  to 
yield  a  clean  white  sky,  upon  which  clouds  may  be  printed  from  another 
negative,  if  desired.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  no  negative  which 
does  not  satisfy  these  conditions  can  be  considered  perfect.  If  we  look 
at  nature  we  find  in  the  dark  interstices  of  foreground  foliage  or  shadow, 
or  in  the  shaded  side  of  a  freshly-tarred  ship  as  she  lies  upon  the  beach, 
rich  deep  blacks  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  whilst  at  the  other  end  are 
white  houses  or  white  clouds  in  full  sunshine.  These  two  extremes 
should  be  represented  in  our  negatives  by  clear  glass  for  the  deep 
shades  and  by  dense  blacks  for  the  high  lights,  otherwise  we  throw 
away  power  and  reduce  our  scale  of  gradation  unnecessarily.  It  is  a 
mistake  when  a  white  house  in  sunshine  prints  with  a  dirty  tone,  or 
when  a  tarred  ship  in  shadow  has  a  veil  of  fog  cast  over  it.  When  the 
sky  of  a  negative  is  not  sufficiently  dense  to  stop  the  light  whilst  the 
blacks  of  the  print  attain  their  full  vigour,  there  is  something  wrong 
either  in  the  process  or  in  the  manipulation.  I  venture  to  say  that  in 
good  works  of  art  the  highest  lights  are  white,  or  at  any  rate  the  lightest 
possible,  and  the  blacks  the  blackest  possible.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
all  engravings  that  I  have  ever  seen  from  paintings  by  Turner  and  other 
great  artists.  Let  us,  then,  see  that  our  highest  lights  are  as  white  as 
the  paper,  and  our  deepest  blacks  as  vigorous  as  printing  ink  could 
make  them,  or  we  fall  into  an  excess  of  harmony  and  flatness— an  error 
which  Mr.  Gordon  well  avoids,  although  his  prints  abound  in  delightful 
half-tone.  It  is  a  fault  of  the  wet  collodion  process,  as  commonly  prac¬ 
tised,  that  the  skies  of  landscapes  are  solarised  and  feeble  ;  but  it  is  a 
merit  of  many  of  the  dry  processes  to  be  free  from  this  vicious  defect. 

In  addition  to  their  excellent  printing  qualities,  their  clear  glass,  and 
their  dense  yellow  brownish  blacks,  with  every  intermediate  gradation  of 
tone,  Mr.  Gordon’s  negatives  are  marvellously  free  from  specks  and  pin¬ 
holes.  I  don’t  really  think  I  saw  one  in  the  entire  series  of  some  thirty 
negatives.  The  secret  of  this  I  am  permitted  to  tell  the  reader.  He 
prepares  his  plates  at  night,  when  the  dust  of  the  busy  world  is  laid, 
and  when  other  good  photographers  are  snoring  in  their  beds.  Take 
the  hint  and  do  likewise.  But  more  than  this  I  know  but  little 
respecting  his  process,  save  that  he  uses  bromo-iodised  collodion,  a  forty- 
grain  bath,  an  albumen  preservative,  and  an  alkaline  developer ;  also 
that  the  process  is  not  a  rapid  one.  The  plates,  as  I  have  already  said, 
w.ere  prepared  in  London,  exposed  in  Brittany,  and  developed  in  London 
about  a  month  after  their  preparation.  There  is  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  blurring,  and  yet  they  had  no  backing.  The  films  are  so  hard  that  a 
hundred  negatives  can  be  printed  from  them  without  varnish  ;  but 
when  varnished  that  is  done  with  a  spirit  varnish  containing  lac  only. 

Our  experiments  with  pyroxylines  were  interesting,  but  as  they  had 
reference  to  the  merits  of  a  commercial  sample  which  I  wanted  tested 
I  can  say  nothing  about  them,  except  that  the  said  sample  turned  out 


very  good,  although  not  quite  so  short  and  powdery  as  Mr.  Gordon  makes 
himself  for  his  own  process.  He  has  bestowed  some  months  upon  this 
investigation,  and  his  own  pyroxyline  appears  to  be  the  neplus  ultra  for 
dry  plates.  It  is  excessively  troublesome  to  make,  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  is  lost  in  the  washing  waters,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  difficult  to  recover. 
He  likes  to  leave  the  cotton  a  long  time  in  the  acids,  and  not  to  operate 
upon  it  at  a  lower  temperature  than  140°.  Major  Russell  finds  the 
peculiar  quality  of  the  pyroxyline  of  no  great  importance  in  his  bromide 
process.  Any  pyroxyline  that  is  suitable  for  the  common  wet  process 
will  do  for  his.  My  own  experience  is  that  a  rather  horny  film  is  the 
most  sensitive. 

Mr.  Gordon  sometimes  uses  as  a  substratum  to  the  film  a  solution  of 
india-rubber  in  chloroform — strength  one  grain  to  the  ounce.  As  this  is 
a  very  heavy  liquid,  dust  and  other  matters  float  upon  the  surface,  and 
therefore  it  is  advisable  to  draw  it  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  I 
used  to  find  it  a  good  plan  to  dissolve  the  grain  of  india-rubber  in  a  very 
little  chloroform,  and  then  to  make  up  the  ounce  with  kerosolene — a 
highly  volatile  liquid  which  dries  so  quickly  upon  the  plate  that  you 
can  apply  the  collodion  almost  as  soon  as  you  have  poured  it  off. 

Mr.  Gordon  showed  me  a  very  instructive  experiment  in  cleaning 
glass  plates.  If  simply  cleaned  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  polished,  the 
film  did  not  adhere  nearly  so  well  as  when  tripoli  was  used.  The  tripoli 
seems  to  roughen  the  surface  of  the  glass  slightly,  and  make  the  film 
bite.  Tripoli  seems  to  act  in  this  way  better  than  whiting,  and  alkalies 
better  than  acids. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  negatives  I  ever  saw  is  a  view  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  drawing-room,  taken  upon  one  of  his  dry  plates. 
It  is  a  perfect  little  marvel  of  perfection,  every  object  being  distinctly 
rendered,  even  to  the  darkest  details,  and  without  the  smallest  speck  or 
blemish.  Such  work  as  this  proves  what  photography  can  do,  even  in 
its  present  state,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  manipulator. 

At  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  we  tried  the  effect  of  a  red  aniline  dye  in 
the  emulsion  film,  but  the  light  was  so  bad  that  day,  and  so  very  variable, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  effect  produced, 
and  the  only  thing  satisfactorily  proved  was  that  the  dye  could  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  film  by  means  of  methylated  alcohol.  Colonel 
Wortley  is  of  opinion  that  the  dye  is  very  effective  in  reducing  blurring, 
and  that  it  does  not  inconveniently  lengthen  the  exposure.  It  certainly 
did  not  seem  to  do  so,  but  the  experiments  were  not  quite  decisive. 

He  now  adds  organic  matter  of  some  kind  to  the  sensitive  emulsion, 
and  in  this  way  greatly  increases  the  density  of  his  negatives  without 
affecting  their  sensitiveness.  This  is  certainly  an  important  step  in 
advance.  A  negative  taken  with  an  emulsion  thus  made,  and  developed 
in  my  presence,  gave  good  printing  density. 

I  spent  a  morning  very  pleasantly  with  Mr.  Stillman,  looking  over 
some  splendid  views  of  Grecian  antiquities  taken  by  him  some  years 
ago  upon  wet  and  dry  plates  ;  and  also  in  examining  a  new  manipulat¬ 
ing  box  which  he  has  lately  devised  for  working  the  wet  process  in  the 
field.  This  is  to  be  described  by  our  Editors,  so  I  will  say  no  more 
about  it  at  present. 

I  am  dating  this  letter  from  the  little  town  of  Blain,  in  Brittany,  and 
have  written  it  in  the  cabin  of  the  “  Rover,”  having  started  on  another 
photo-yachting  trip  for  a  week  or  two.  She  is  moored  under  the  walls 
of  a  fine  old  chateau  in  a  ruinous  state,  but  of  which  four  tall  towers 
and  one  wing  still  remain  to  supply  a  subject  or  two  for  the  camera ; 
but  the  weather  is  gloomy,  and  there  is  not  much  to  be  hoped  for  at 
this  season  beyond  the  fun  of  a  last  cruise  for  the  year.  I  left  London 
in  a  fog,  but  as  the  train  neared  the  south  coast  the  sky  brightened,  and 
on  passing  amongst  the  Channel  Islands  the  next  morning,  on  my  way 
to  St.  Malo,  in  the  “Caesarea,”  they  sparkled  like  jewels  in  the  sun. 
Since  then,  and  until  yesterday,  the  weather  has  been  lovely ;  but  now  it 
is  all  gloom  again,  so  my  kind  friends  in  London  need  not  envy  me  my 
berth  at  this  moment.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Blain,  October  23,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

Retouching  Negatives. — Progress  of  Photography  in  America. — 
National  Photographic  Association. — A  New  Camera. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  as  well  as  difficulty  that  I  commence  my 
labours  as  an  American  correspondent,  for  two  reasons First,  I  have 
not  a  file  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  to  consult  in  order 
to  gain  knowledge  of  its  precise  character,  and  what  is  best  suited  to 
its  pages  and  most  acceptable  to  its  readei’S;  and,  secondly,  there  is  a 
great  dearth  at  present  of  anything  decicedly  new  in  theliterature  and 
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practice  of  photography  in  this  country.  But  perhaps  a  rambling  s 
of  epistle  will  serve  to  introduce  me  to  your  readers,  and  be  as  interest 
ing  as  if  I  followed  the  old  beaten  track. 

I  see  by  the  only  number  of  your  valuable  Journal  of  recent  date  now 
before  me,  that  the  question  of  retouching  the  negative  agitates  th  e 
British  photographic  mind  as  well  as  that  of  America ;  and  while  I 
subscribe  to  the  points  presented  in  your  March  (1872)  issue  on  this 
subject,  I  oppose  the  practice  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  such  “  aids  ”  to  photography  tend  greatly  to  obstruct  improve  * 
ment  in  photographic  manipulation  and  its  appliauces.  It  distracts 
the  mind  from  the  study  of  the  science  of  photography,  and  lessens,  if 
it  do  not  destroy,  the  ambition,  not  only  of  the  photographer,  but  also  of 
the  optician  and  the  man  of  science  who  is  disposed  to  investigate  the 
phenomena  involved  in  the  heliographic  processes,  and  consequently 
debilitates  investigation  and  retards  the  advancement  of  photography 
in  its  legitimate  channels. 

I  do  not  deny  that  judicious  retouching  of  the  negative  improves  the 
artistic  effect  of  a  photographic  picture;  but  that  it  ever  improves  the 
resemblance  or  likeness  I  have  good  reasons  for  doubting,  unless  it  be 
executed  by  a  natural-born  artist  perfect  in  the  ability  to  catch  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  in  the  features  of  the  individual  por¬ 
trayed  and  convey  them  to  the  negative ;  and  not  he,  even,  can 
habitually  accomplish  the  feat  and  “render  exact  justice”  to  “the 
human  face  divine.”  I  give  two  cases  in  point  to  illustrate  the  skill  of 
artists  in  preserving  the  resemblance. 

I  desired  the  portraits  of  two  deceased  relatives— man  and  woman — 
at  an  interval  of  eight  years.  I  possessed  a  very  good  4-4  photograph 
of  the  former  and  a  vignette  card  of  the  latter.  These  I  took  to  one  of 
our  best  New  York  photographers,  who  employs  none  but  the  very  best 
artists  in  his  retouching  and  painting  departments.  They  were  to  be 
enlarged  to  cabinet  size  and  coloured  in  pastel.  At  the  appointed  time, 
in  each  case,  I  called  to  look  at  them  as  finished  portraits.  Although 
the  artists  in  both  cases  had  the  original  likeness  constantly  before  them 
while  painting,  neither  painting  had  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
original.  It  wanted  but  a  touch  in  each  to  correct  the  defect,  yet  the 
artists  could  not  and  did  not  observe  it  until  it  was  pointed  out  to 
them.  This  touch  having  been  given  I  obtained  two  as  perfect  like¬ 
nesses  as  were  ever  made,  but  no  better  than  the  original  photographs. 

I  have  seen  so  many  photographic  likenesses  ruined  in  the  “resem¬ 
blance”  by  the  retouching  process  that  I  cannot  help  considering  it  a 
grave  error  to  practise  it  for  the  sake  of  giving  “artistic  effect.”  And, 
after  all,  what  is  this  artistic  effect  but  a  mere  matter  of  taste  upon 
which  few  men  agree  ?  Granted  that  photography  is  defective  in  some 
matters  of  detail,  why  seek  to  improve  by  mechanical  means  rather 
than  endeavour  to  correct  photographically?  My  ambition  for  photo¬ 
graphy  is  to  see  it  dictating  to  art  instead  of  being  dictated  to  by  art. 
I  verily  believe  that  the  discoveries  already  made  in  photography  are 
not  half  what  are  yet  to  be  made,  and  that  a  day  will  come  when  all  its 
defects  will  be  corrected,  and  its  wonderful  results  be  the  admiration  of 
the  world — when  many  of  the  art-theories  and  art-rules  will  have  to 
give  way  to  its  revelations,  and  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  artists 
and  art-critics  revolutionised. 

This  is,  probably,  bold  language  to  utter,  and  may  be  treated  in 
“  merrie  old  England,”  as  here,  with  scorn  and  derision;  but  I  think 
not,  for  I  have  always  entertained  the  belief  that  there  is  more  consi¬ 
deration  shown  to  the  opinions  of  others  in  such  matters  by  Englishmen 
than  by  Americans.  They  may  argue  the  points  at  variance  sharply, 
but  not  with  invective. 

Entertaining  the  views  I  do  as  to  retouching,  it  will  not  be  thought 
strange  that  I  do  not  consider  photography  an  art,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  classed  among  the  arts.  We  cannot  positively  call  its  produc¬ 
tions  works  of  art,  and  certainly  a  large  percentage  of  its  practitioners 
cannot  be  denominated  artists.  Is  it  not  distinctively  photography  ? 
and  are  not  those  who  practise  it  simply  photographers  ?  There  are, 
indeed,  artists  among  them,  but  it  is  not  photography  that  makes  them 
artists,  but  their  skill  with  the  pencil. 

There  was  a  time  when  artists  sneered  at  and  lampooned  photography ; 
and  at  that  time  I  predicted  that  not  many  years  would  pass  away  be¬ 
fore  we  should  find  artists  just  where  they  now  are — not  only  seeking 
the  aid  of  photography,  but  adopting  it  as  a  profession.  But,  as 
love-letters  say,  “no  more  of  this  at  present,”  or  I  shall  be  too  prolix 
and  tiresome. 

Photography  lias  truly  made  rapid  strides  in  this  country  during  the 

past  ten  years,  and  some  exquisite  gems  are  “turned  off”  by  our  more 
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celebrated  photographers  ;  but  I  shall  not  at  this  time  particularise,  as 
I  do  not  know  how  far  I  can  do  so  and  comport  with  the  character  of 
your  Journal. 

The  minds  of  all  our  best  photographers  are  at  last  aroused  to  the 
necessity  for  a  national  photographic  society,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  its  workings.  Hence  the  organisation  of  the  present 
National  Photographic  Association,  which  has  been  in  existence  a  little 
over  three  years,  and  has  already  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good  for 
photography  in  this  country.  It  has  “the  right  men  in  the  right 
place”  for  its  officers,  who  have  worked  and  are  working  energetically 
and  creditably  for  its  permanent  establishment,  and  for  the  elevation  of 
photography.  They  have  a  difficult  task  before  them  ;  for,  besides  hav¬ 
ing  to  maintain  the  organisation,  they  have  to  educate  the  minds  of  a 
large  majority  of  our  practical  photographers  to  a  proper  sense  of  the 
claims  of  photography  upon  them,  or  to  rid  the  business  of  them  ;  for  it 
is  lamentable  that  photography  in  this  country  is  cursed  with  a  greater 
number  of  miserable  quacks — a  class  of  men  very  particular,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  call  themselves  “artists” — than  all  the  world  beside.  It  is 
to  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  three  annual  “conventions”  and 
exhibitions  already  held  have  worked  wonders,  and  we  have  to  hope 
that  the  bane  of  all  former  organisations,  prejudice,  and  jealousy  will 
not  prove  the  downfall  of  this.  Both  are  already  at  work,  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  the  opinion  that  the  executive  committee  are  equal  to  the 
emergency. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  photographs  this  year,  at  the  fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  possesses  only  ordinary 
interest.  The  collection  is  large,  but  the  quality  of  work  is  far  below 
what  it  should  be,  and  little,  if  any,  above  that  exhibited  last  year, 
while  the  variety  is  anything  but  charming. 

At  the  last  meeeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Photographic  Association, 
Mr.  Rhoads  exhibited  and  explained  an  arrangement  of  the  camera 
which  may  be  new  to  your  readers. 

The  camera  front  was  arranged  to  carry  two  tubes,  so  mounted  as  to 
be  separated  at  will  to  any  distance  within  certain  limits.  The  front 
was  made  with  a  dividing  piece  between  the  lenses,  the  latter  sliding 
outside  on  slides  connected  with  a  piece  of  bellows  cloth.  These  slides 
run  in  grooves,  and  are  held  in  any  desirable  position  by  a  spring  catch. 
He  was  called  upon  to  take  a  group.  The  question  of  getting  a  successful 
negative  being  rather  doubtful,  he  concluded  to  try  but  one  exposure  on 
the  centre  of  the  plate.  He  accordingly  placed  one  tube  in  the  centre, 
the  other  being  pushed  near  the  outside  and  not  used,  and  proceeded  to 
make  the  sitting.  The  result  was  very  satisfactory — far  beyond  his  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  but  it  was  not  until  some  days  after,  when  he  came  to  use 
the  instrument  in  a  similar  manner,  that  he  discovered  that  the  divid¬ 
ing  piece  came  directly  over  the  back  lens.  The  cause  of  the  excellence 
of  the  group  then  occurred  to  him,  and  further  experiments  proved  the 
value  of  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Rhoads  exhibited  the  group  negative,  which  showed  remarkable 
depth  of  focus ;  also  a  negative  of  two  heads — one  made  with  the  lens 
as  ordinarily  used,  and  the  other  with  the  central  obstruction.  The 
difference  was  very  marked,  the  first  being  wanting  in  sharpness  as  far 
as  the  depth  of  focus  was  concerned,  while  the  other  was  exceedingly 
round,  the  focus  seeming  to  cover  the  whole  head.  Mr.  Rhoads  also 
exhibited  a  little  strip  of  block  tin,  or  ferrotype  plate,  bent  at  the 
ends  so  as  to  slip  closely  over  the  tube.  For  a  half-size  lens  the  central 
piece  required  to  be  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width.  If  too 
wide  it  will  form  two  images.  Drawing  a  pencil  of  opaque  colour  over 
the  lens,  either  front  or  back,  would  produce  the  desired  effect. 

New  York,  October  9,  1872.  H.  H.  Snelling. 

— ♦ — 

SHORTENING  EXPOSURES  BY  AFTER-EXPOSURE  TO 
COLOURED  GLASSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  the  following  explain  the  above?  A  certain 
amount  of  force  is  necessary  in  an  actinic  ray  to  cause  motion  in  a  sen¬ 
sitive  film.  When  that  motion  is  once  set  up  it  may  be  continued  by 
an  actinic  ray  too  feeble  in  itself  to  set  up  motion.  By  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  you  might  have  a  train  of  railway  waggons  which  requires  two 
engines  to  start  it,  but  when  once  in  motion  that  motion  can  be  main¬ 
tained  by  one  engine. 

The  invention  is  not  a  new  one.  I  fancy  I  saw  it  in  your  Journal 
some  years  ago,  for  I  have  since  that  time  used  my  black  focussing 
cloth  held  before  the  lens  after  exposure.  Now  this  I  find  answers  best 
on  dark  days,  when  the  light  from  the  black  cloth  will  be  very  feeble. 
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I  find,  the  action  continued  when  it  has  once  been  started,  but  no  fresh 
action  set  up  in  absolutely  dark  parts ;  whereas,  if  I  have  too  much 
light  on  my  black  cloth  a  new  action  is  set  up  in  the  dark  parts,  and 
fog  is  the  result. 

Again :  expose  a  piece  of  sensitive  albumenised  paper  to  light,  one 
part  being  shielded  from  the  light.  When  the  exposed  part  is  grey, 
remove  the  shield  from  the  other ;  still  expose  to  light,  and  you  will 
find  that  by  the  time  the  white  part  begins  to  tint  the  grey  part  pre¬ 
viously  exposed  to  light  has  nearly  doubled  its  intensity.  If  I  have  a 
hard  negative  to  print  from,  producing  a  white  face,  after  removing  the 
print  from  the  pressure-frame  I  expose  it  full  to  the  light.  By  this 
means  I  can  develope  half-tones  on  the  face  before  any  general  dis¬ 
colouration  takes  place. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  W.  Ramsden. 

Leeds,  October  28,  1872. 

[We  have  received  the  above  letter  since  our  article  on  the  same 
subject  was  written.  The  light  thrown  by  Mr.  Ramsden  upon  the 
rationale  of  the  exposure  to  the  coloured  rays  will  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  what  we  have  previously  written. — Eds.] 

— f — 

FINE  ART. -REPLY  TO  MR.  ROSS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Ross  seems  to  have  written  his  letter,  published 
in  your  Journal  of  today,  under  the  impression  that  I  have  accused 
him  of  wilfully  misrepresenting  my  papers  on  Fine  Art.  This  must 
have  arisen  from  a  phrase  I  used — “He  has  not  fairly* met  a  single 
point  I  advanced.”  I  used  the  word  in  the  sense  that  archers  do  when 
they  talk  of  having  fairly  hit  the  mark.  I  had  not  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  implying  that  there  was  anything  dishonourable  in  Mr.  Ross’s 
mode  of  criticising.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  expressed,  as  he 
says,  my  sense  of  his  courtesy.  I  know,  as  all  his  friends  do,  that  Mr. 
Ross  is  an  honest  and  conscientious  man,  quite  incapable  of  wilfully 
misrepresenting  any  one.  I  distinctly  stated  my  belief  that  he  had 
“quite  mistaken  my  meaning  and  misstated  my  opinions”  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  not  having  sufficient  time  to  consider  my  papers. 

My  second  paper  was  written  to  give  further  illustration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  expressly  “in  the  hope  that  it  would  meet  all  the  objections 
brought  against  my  former  paper  j”  but  when  I  read  over  both  of  Mr. 
Ross’s  papers  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  myself  to  say  plainly  that  he  had 
altogether  mistaken  my  meaning.  I  did  not  give  proof  of  this,  as  that 
would  have  entailed  another  lengthy  paper.  But  I  shall  state  a  single 
example  of  what  I  mean.  In  illustrating  that  “arrested  action”  does 
not  destroy  the  feeling  of  repose,  but  may  even  intensify  it,  I  incidently 
said — 

“  Does  not  even  the  extreme  attitude  of  action  of  the  agonised  father  among 
his  serpent-wound  children  give  the  feeling  of  an  awful  repose?  There  he 
stands  immovable — fixed  in  an  eternal  pang.” 

This  sentence  Mr.  Ross  renders  and  enlarges  on  as  follows  : — 

“Mr.  Neilson  says  even  the  writhing  agony  of  the  Laocoon  is  only  repose 
intensified.  Only  repose  intensified !  When  the  greatest  sculptor  the  world 
ever  saw  formed  this  the  noblest  group  the  sun  ever  looked  upon,  did  the  idea 
ever  cross  his  mind  that  any  one  would  speak  or  write  of  it  as  being  a  mere 
representation  of  intensified  repose?” 

I  represent  the  statue  as  one  of  agony  imbued  with  the  “feeling 
of  an  awful  repose.”  Surely  this  is  very  different  from  calling  the 
statue  “a  mere  representation  of  intensified  repose.”  I  do  not  blame 
Mr.  Ross  for  making  such  mistakes.  It  is  easily  conceivable  how  one 
with  preconceived  ideas  of  the  subject,  hastily  reading  papers,  and  re¬ 
producing  their  ideas  from  memory,  should  fall  into  such  mistakes. 

Papers  that  have  had  to  deal  with  an  extensive  and  complicated  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  necessarily  fragmentary  manner  demand  all  the  more  that  the 
critic  should  give  them  an  attentive  perusal,  and  an  amount  of  con¬ 
sideration  which  might  not  be  required  if  time  had  permitted  the  subject 
to  be  treated  in  more  consecutive  detail.  If  Mr.  Ross  had  written  in 
the  dark  days  of  winter,  when  he  could  probably  have  found  sufficient 
leisure  for  the  task,  he  must  allow  me  to  believe  that  his  criticism 
would  have  been  of  a  different  character. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Edinburgh,  October  25,  1872.  W.  Neilson. 


TILTING  THE  CAMERA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — That  “none  are  so  blind  as  those  who  won’t  see”  is  a 
fact  which,  I  believe,  few  will  dispute ;  and  that  Mr.  Sutton  can  be  one 
of  these  individuals  when  it  suits  his  purpose  is  equally  indisputable.  Mr. 
Sutton  had  no  right  whatever  to  apply  to  me  in  his  last  letter  the  epithet 
of  his  “facetious  friend,”  when  he  was  aware  that  I  was  perfectly  serious, 
and  had  stated  nothing  but  what  was  perfectly  correct,  nor  to  quote 
portions  of  sentences  from  my  former  letters  to  prove  that  I  had  contra¬ 
dicted  myself,  and  that  therefore  my  last  letter  required  no  answer 
from  him. 

The  experiment  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sutton  I  never  stated  to  have  been 
performed  by  me.  I  simply  recommended  your  readers,  including  Mr. 
Sutton,  to  try  it.  The  fact  is,  I  some  years  since  consulted  the  late  M. 
Claudet  on  the  advisability  of  inclining  the  lens  by  means  of  a  ball  and 


socket  joint.  He  advised  me  not  to  do  so,  and  showed  me  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  support  of  his  opinion.  My  experiments  were,  as  I  stated, 
made  with  a  Dallmeyer’s  No.  1  triplet  with  a  stop,  and  Mr.  Sutton  had 
no  right  to  doubt  my  word.  The  fact  of  the  image  of  the  houses  in 
Wigmore-street  having  been  seen  by  a  number  of  photographers  on  the 
ground  glass  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  camera  proves  nothing  whatever.  The 
only  proof  would  be,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  taking  two  views  of 
the  same  subject  from  the  same  spot  and  with  the  same  lens — the  one 
with  the  front  simply  raised,  the  other  with  the  round-fronted  camera. 

If  Mr.  Sutton  be  satisfied  with  his  bantling  I  can  have  no  objection  ; 
but  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  seeing  a  letter  from  him  within  the 
next  three  months  to  the  effect  that  the  round  front  was  a  great  mis¬ 
take,  and  that  no  camera  which  does  not  comprise  a  front  at  an  acute 
angle  should  be  tolerated. 

I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  here 
ends  this  foolish  squabble,  and  that  nothing  will  again  induce  me  to 
take  any  notice  of  what  Mr.  Sutton  may  think  proper  to  say.  I  know 
he  will  have  the  last  word,  and  he  is  quite  welcome  to  it. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Baynham  Jones. 

Cheltenham,  October  29,  1972. 


Photographing  Prisoners.  —  Economists  may  take  courage.  A 
member  of  the  Town  Council  has  detected  a  means  of  saving  something 
by  a  new  method  of  photographing  prisoners  at  the  Borough  Gaol, 
whose  pictures — lovely  or  otherwise — the  law  compels  the  borough  to 
take  at  its  own  cost.  It  used  to  be  enough  if  we  took  the  prisoners ; 
but  the  world  is  ever  improving,  and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  each  guest 
entertained  at  the  Borough  Gaol  must  have  the  honour  of  sitting  for  his 
portrait  at  the  expense  of  the  borough.  It  had  been  thought  that  this 
amenity  might  be  done  by  contract,  and  that  the  Town  Council  had 
made  a  fair  bargain  in  arranging  with  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown  to 
attend  at  the  gaol  twice  a  week,  and  make  studies  of  the  new  visitors, 
at  a  cost  of  £50  per  annum.  But  photographic  chemicals,  like  other 
things,  have  “gone  up,”  and  the  contractors  asked,  on  that  account,  for 
an  extra  £10  during  the  next  year.  The  next  lowest  tender  had  been 
considerably  higher  than  £60.  Another  £10  laid  upon  the  Council  was 
too  much  for  the  economical  patience  of  Mr.  H.  Jennings,  who  solemnly 
moved  that  it  be  not  paid,  but  that  a  photographic  apparatus  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Council  and  placed  in  the  gaol,  in  order  that  some  of  the 
jailers  might  learn  to  take  off  the  heads  of  the  prisoners.  It  would  be 
trifling  with  the  subject  to  say  that  the  Council  laughed ;  only  a  few  of 
the  members  laughed,  and  probably  they  did  so  because  Mr.  Jennings 
did  not  explain  how  his  machine  was  to  be  worked — whether  it  was  a 
self-acting  machine  with  a  handle  and  printed  instructions,  or  only  an 
ordinary  apparatus  requiring  brains.  One  member  of  the  Council  car¬ 
ried  some  others  out  of  their  depth  by  explaining  that  much  skill  is 
required  in  photographing  refractory  prisoners,  who  have  to  be  so 
operated  upon  that  they  may  fancy  it  is  the  other  fellow  who  is  under 
the  eye  of  the  camera,  while  they  are  unconsciously  being  “taken 
beautiful.”  Still  if  £10  or  tenpence  could  have  been  saved  by  a  very 
simple  suggestion,  we  must  say  the  Council  sanctioned  the  new  contract 
at  their  peril. — Liverpool  Courier. 

Conviction  eor  Selling  Indecent  Photographs,  &c. — At  the 
Middlesex  Sessions,  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd  ult.,  before  Sir  W.  H.  Bodkin, 
John  Harrison,  bookseller,  pleaded  guilty  to  selling  an  indecent  book  and 
four  indecent  photographs ;  and  also  to  being  in  possession  of  a  large 
number  of  indecent  photographs  for  the  purposes  of  publication.  Mr. 
Besley  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Wontner  and  Son,  on  behalf  of  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Treasury)  prosecuted ;  the  prisoner  was  not  represented 
by  counsel.  In  consequence  of  a  complaint  made  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Police,  Inspector  Druscovich,  of  the  A  division,  sent  Greenham, 
detective  sergeant  A  division,  to  the  prisoner’s  shop,  49,  Wych-street, 
with  certain  instructions.  Greenham  accordingly  went  there  on  the  7th 
inst.,  and  purchased  two  books  for  Is.  6d.  of  the  prisoner.  He  went 
again  on  the  10th,  and  spoke  to  the  prisoner  about  his  former  purchase, 
and  the  prisoner  then  produced  a  book  and  some  photographs  of  a  most 
obscene  character.  Greenham  bought  the  book  and  some  photographs, 
paying  21.  10s.  for  them,  the  prisoner  explaining  that  the  price  of  his 
wares  was  necessarily  high  on  account  of  the  dangers  attending  the 
traffic,  and  remarking  that  his  partner  in  the  business  was  undergoing  a 
term  of  imprisonment  for  selling  similar  pictures.  He  also  offered  to 
show  the  witness  other  photographs  if  he  would  call  again.  On  leaving 
Greenham  gave  the  book  and  photographs  to  Inspector  Druscovich, 
and  warrants  to  apprehend  the  prisoner  and  to  search  his  premises,  at 
49,  Wych-street  were  granted  by  the  magistrate  at  Bow-street.  On 
the  11th  Greenham  went  again  to  the  shop  and  saw  the  prisoner,  who 
took  him  into  a  room  behind  the  shop,  where  the  former  sales  had  been 
made,  and  produced  a  large  number  of  indecent  pictures.  While  Green¬ 
ham  was  examining  them  Inspectors  Druscovich  and  Shore  entered  the 
shop  and  arrested  the  prisoner.  He  behaved  with  great  violence,  kick¬ 
ing  Inspector  Shore  on  the  inside  of  the  knee,  and  causing  him  great 
pain.  He  was  handcuffed,  and  on  the  place  being  searched  two  inde¬ 
cent  French  works  were  found  concealed  in  a  bed.  It  was  proved  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  sentenced  in  the  same  court  to  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  in  May,  1869,  for  the  same  offence,  and  it  was  stated  that,  besides 
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this,  he  was  known  to  Lockyer,  sessions  officer,  as  a  former  prisoner. 
Sir  W.  H.  Bodkin  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  two  years’  imprisonment, 
with  hard  labour. 

The  Cause  of  White  Spots  Appearing  Upon  Albumen  Photo¬ 
graphs  Not  Protected  wtth  Glass. — Mr.  M.  P.  Simons,  writing  to 
Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin  on  this  interesting  subject,  says  : — 
‘  Tn  exchanging  with  each  other  through  the  columns  of  the  photo- 
gr  aphic  serials  what  little  experience  we  may  have  in  our  sun  art,  we 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  public  altogether,  when  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  (photography  being  a  new  art)  that  there  are  some  matters 
connected  with  it  of  which  they  should  be  informed.  At  present  I  will 
allude  only  to  the  white  or  light  spots  that  sometimes  appear  so  myste¬ 
riously  and  so  suddenly  upon  cards  and  other  albumen  photographs 
not  under  glass — will  show  the  cause  and  give  a  simple  remedy.  We 
know  (but  the  public  do  not)  that  a  large  proportion  of  negatives  when 
first  made  have,  more  or  less,  transparent  and  semi-transparent  spots 
produced  by  various  causes,  and  that  these  spots  or  holes  are  stopped 
out  with  some  pigment — generally  india-ink — which,  by  preventing  the 
light  from  passing  through  them  to  the  sensitive  silver  paper,  are  left 
white  or  light  in  the  print  instead  of  black  or  dark,  as  they  otherwise 
would  be,  and  which  could  not  be  as  well  remedied  afterwards,  but, 
being  light,  are  easily  stippled  down  to  the  shade  of  the  photograph. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  and  wish  to  explain  for  the  benefit  of  our 
patrons  is  simply  this  : — That  this  stippling  being  done  on  albumen, 
which  is  a  horny  suface  and  consequently  but  very  slightly  absorbent, 
does  not  hold  colour  with  much  tenacity,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  be 
accidentally  rubbed  off,  either  by  some  one  foolishly  attempting  to 
clean  the  picture  with  a  wet  cloth,  or  it  may  be  a  child  falls  in  love 
with  it  and  kisses  it  off,  thus  leaving  the  portrait  as  it  originally  was, 
with  glaring  white  spots  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  at  all  times  convenient  (even 
for  those  who  know  how)  to  retouch  with  india-ink,  I  will  therefore 
recommend  as  a  very  good  substitute — but  not,  of  course,  equal  to 
india-ink — a  soft,  blacklead  pencil.  Have  the  point  sharp,  and  rub  it 
on  the  spot  until  the  photograph  is,  or  nearly,  matched.  This  is  quite 
an  easy  thing  to  do,  requiring  no  practice  to  make  perfect.  I  never  see 
a  photograph  at  a  friend’s  house  in  this  eyesore  condition  that  I  do 
not  take  the  liberty  of  retouching  it  with  my  pencil  in  the  manner  I 
have  described.” 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

An  excellent  four-draw  telescope  for  rifle  practice,  cost  £5,  will  be  exchanged 
for  a  doublet,  triplet,  or  other  photographic  lens. — Address,  Photo,  Post- 
office,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

The  Lathe  and  its  Uses— as  good  as  new — will  be  given  for  Robinson’s  Pic¬ 
torial  Effects  in  Photography . — Address;  W.  L.  Breare,  care  of  Mr.  Watson, 
artist  and  photographer,  Spennymoor,  near  Ferry  hill,  Durham. 

A  full-plate  Jamin  lens,  handsome  dado,  half-plate  square  mahogany  camera, 
strong  polished  stand  for  operating  room,  good  card  lens,  and  exterior  back¬ 
ground,  will  be  exchanged  for  any  class  of  good  useful  furniture  for  studio. 
— Address,  W.  Currey,  27,  Bark-street,  Bolton. 

Will  exchange  beautiful  carved  oak  chair,  nearly  new,  14  X  12;  mahogany 
travelling  bath  case,  air-tight,  10  X  8  Ross’s  camera;  portable  dark  tent, 
large  size,  for  anything  useful  in  photography.  Open  to  all  descriptions  of 
offers.— Address,  Holgate,  photographer,  Bingley. 

A  Ross’s  double-motion,  swing-back,  trunk  studio  camera,  with  screw  move¬ 
ment  for  cabinets  or  cartes- de-visite,  for  wide-angle  view  lens.  Wanted  two 
good  lathes  suitable  for  optical  work ;  photo,  apparatus  or  microscopes  in 
exchange. — Address,  G.  Ramsay,  34,  Argyle-square,  London. 

A  first-class  15  X  15  portable  bellows-body  field  or  studio  camera,  with  swing 
back  and  screw  adjustment,  nearly  new,  with  or  without  a  rectilinear  group 
and  view  lens,  by  Ross.  For  card  or  cabinet  or  other  small  lenses  to  value. 

_ Address,  Fredk.  Stuart,  13,  Georgiana-street,  London,  N.W. 

I  have  an  8  X  5  white  German  glass  bath,  in  mahogany  watertight  case, 
brass  fittings ;  also  a  pine  case  for  operating-room  for  same,  which  I  will 
exchange  for  a  whole-plate  or  9  X  7  German  glass  bath,  in  pine  case  ;  or  if 
watertight,  differences  adjusted.  —  Address,  W.  Dakin,  Poplar-house, 
Nether-cdge,  Sheffield. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


£35“  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

jp  qy  B. — We  are  perfectly  conversant  with  the  nature  of  the  invention,  but 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  publish  it. 

Subaltern  asks  Mr.  Sutton  to  kindly  inform  him  who  is  the  publisher  of  his 
pamphlet  on  the  collodio-bromide  process. 

Subscriber. — The  chlorate  of  potash  will  answer  if  used  alone;  but  it  will 
answer  a  great  deal  better  if  it  be  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  manganese,  as 
directed. 


Robert  Swanson.— To  obviate  fatal  accidents  from  the  u  e  of  cyanide  of  po-. 
tassium  it  is  well  always  to  keep  mixed  up  and  ready  1  «r  use  a  projar  antid  .ta 

J.  J.  S. — We  recollect  testing  the  mounting'  b  >ard  t  >  which  you  refer,  nt.d  ..ar 
the  reduction  of  the  silver.  Either  obtain  u  proper  furnace  or  extemporise 
ono  by  the  agency  of  firebricks  and  cement. 

W.  A. — A  greater  heat  than  that  of  un  ordinary  fire  is  requisite  for  etr<  ting 
impression  is  that  it  was  quite  free  from  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  hypo¬ 
sulphite  is  used  by  paper-makers  as  au  antichlor. 

Amulree. — A  two-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  with  one  and  a-kalf  grain 
of  citric  acid  will  give  good  results.  The  collodion  must  be  rather  r<  d  in 
colour.  Tone  with  gold.  Too  much  intensity  must  bo  carefully  avoided. 

C.  D.  V. — By  all  means  have  your  house  removed  from  its  present  position 
and  placed  north  and  south  You  will  then  bo  enabled  to  work  in  it  com¬ 
fortably  at  all  hours  of  the  day;  the  sitter  being,  of  course,  placed  to  face  the 
North. 

J.  H. — 1.  The  lenses  of  the  foreign  maker  you  name  are  considered  good,  but 
in  our  opinion  they  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  English  manufacture.— 
2.  The  concave  side  must  be  placed  next  to  the  stop. — 3.  A  double  concave. 
— 4.  About  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

H.  W.—  1.  Your  invention  forms  a  subject  for  a  patent,  not  for  registration. 
It  is  possible  that  we  might  modify  this  opinion  if  we  knew  its  nature  more 
fully.  When  you  give  further  details  we  shall  bo  bettor  able  to  offer  advice. 
— 2.  The  glazing  of  pictures  is  effected  by  means  of  a  combined  film  of 
gelatine  and  collodion.  Wo  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  glazing 
pictures  in  this  way. 

Medicus.— When  the  lenses  of  the  stereoscope  are  of  moderately  long  focus 
they  may  be  so  fixed  as  to  possess  no  power  of  separation ;  but  in  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  which  the  focus  of  the  eye-glasses  is  six  inches  or  under  it  is  almost 
indispensable  that  a  power  of  adjustment  bo  given  to  them.  In  a  stereoscope 
that  we  use  a  good  deal  the  lenses  are  achromatic,  have  a  diameter  of  18 
inch,  and  a  very  short  focus.  The  magnifying  power  being  so  great  the  com¬ 
bined  picture  appears  to  be  of  very  large  dimensions  ;  but  the  least  variation 
in  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  several  pictures  undsrgoing  examination 
necessitates  an  adjustment  of  the  lenses,  by  either  pulling  them  farther  asun¬ 
der  or  bringing  them  closer  together.  But  tho  field  is  very  flat,  and  tho 
definition  perfect  to  the  edges. 

R.  S.  writes Will  you  kindly  give  me  an  answer  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  ?  In  removing  a  film  which  has  had  a  substratum  of  albumen  by 
pouring  over  and  drying  on  the  plate  a  solution  of  gelatine,  what  previous 
treatment  is  required  supposing  the  negative  not  to  have  been  varnished  ? 
I  believe  I  have  seen  some  acid  recommended  in  tho  Journul,  but  cannot 
remember  which  or  find  the  place.” — Perhaps  some  reader  accustomed  to 
transfer  by  means  of  gelatine  will  supply  the  information  here  asked  for. 
Our  own  experience  in  transferring  negatives  has  been  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
fined  to  the  method  by  means  of  collodion ;  and  with  that  the  presence  of  a 
substratum  of  albumen  necessitates  a  long  immersion  in  w’ater,  a  day  being 
sometimes  required.  In  general  terms  we  may  say  that  the  presence  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  is  highly  favourable  in 
promoting  the  removal  of  a  collodion  film  from  the  glass  plate. 

George  Hanson  writes: — “Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  mo,  if 
you  are  permitted  so  to  do,  what  are  the  proportions  of  treacle,  gelatine,  and 
castor  oil  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  rollers  for  the  heliotype  printing 
process?  Has  not  Mr.  Sutton  made  a  slight  mistake  in  saying  that  gelatine 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  ordinary  rollers  ?  I  thought  that  glue  was 

used  with,  treacle  for  the  composition.” - Reply:  We  have  referred  to 

several  treatises  on  printing,  but  while  all  of  them  state  that  the  rollers  are 
composed  of  glue  and  treacle,  none  give  the  proportions  in  which  these  are 
mixed.  Probably  after  making  two  or  three  trials  our  correspondent  will 
discover  the  proportions  that  are  most  suitable.  We  do  not  consider  that  any 
advantage  whatever  would  be  gained  by  using  for  the  purpose  an  expensive 
gelatine  in  place  of  the  cheap  glue.  We  may  here  take  occasion  to  say  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  continent  inking  rollers  composed  as  above  are  painted 
over  on  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  ex¬ 
posed  to  light.  This  imparts  a  degree  of  firmness  to  the  surface  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  useful  when  using  such  rollers  for  printing  from  surfaces  that  have 
to  be  wet  with  water,  as  in  lithographic  or  heliotypic  printing.  A  similar 
treatment  with  alum  will  knswer  the  same  purpose. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Week  ending  October  3 0th,  1372. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a. at. 
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ON  SHORTENING  EXPOSURES. 

In  further  consideration  of  the  subject  of  “  continuating  ”  the  action 
of  light  on  an  under-exposed  negative,  we  have  made  a  few  more 
trials  during  the  present  week  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  some¬ 
thing  which  we  might  recommend  as  being  decidedly  useful.  No 
pains  should  be  spared,  nor  should  any  labour  be  considered  a 
trouble,  in  instituting  and  carrying  out  experiments  likely  to  lead 
to  a  practical  issue ;  for  anything  by  which— in  the  present  dark 
weather,  at  any  rate — the  exposure  in  the  camera  can  be  shortened, 
ought  to  be  considered  a  boon  of  no  ordinary  value. 

The  system  of  exposing  a  sensitive  plate  to  modified  white  light, 
to  aid  the  influence  exerted  in  the  formation  of  the  image  by  the 
lens,  is  of  far  older  date  than  many  may  have  imagined.  We 
remember,  in  1852,  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman — Mr. 
Galt,  of  Kirkcudbrightshire — who  combined  with  lecturing  on 
phrenology  and  kindred  topics  the  taking  of  daguerreotype  portraits ; 
and  we  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  conversation  with  him,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  spoke  of  the  advantages  he  found  in  departing 
from  the  plan  usually  adopted  and  recommended  by  others  in  having 
the  insides  of  their  cameras  of  a  black  colour,  whereas  his  camera 
was  lined  inside  with  white  paper.  The  practical  effect  of  this,  he 
said,  was  to  necessitate  a  shorter  exposure.  If  Mr.  Galt  be  still 
living,  and  these  lines  chance  to  fall  under  his  notice,  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  an  account  of  his  experience,  for  with  him  the  white 
lining  of  his  camera  was  a  matter  of  settled  routine. 

More  recently  professional  photographers  have  observed  that  when 
taking  two  pictures  on  one  plate  that  which  was  first  exposed  has 
developed  much  more  readily  than  the  other.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  in  April,  1870,  apropos  of  the 
action  of  light  on  a  sensitive  carbon  paper  after  exposure,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson  stated  that  he  had  often  observed,  when  taking  consecu¬ 
tive  negatives  on  one  plate,  that  when  the  exposure  had  been  identical 
in  each  case  the  one  first  exposed  flashed  out  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  last  one,  indicating  a  continuation  of  the  action  of  light,  and 
to  obviate  this  he  had  to  expose  the  first  picture  for  a  shorter  time 
than  the  last,  and  the  intermediate  ones  in  a  proportionate  degree. 
Some  time  ago,  when  diamond  cameo  pictures  were  being  taken,  this 
inequality  in  the  resulting  picture  when  the  same  exposure  had  been 
given  to  each  was  also  frequently  noticed. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  such  inequality  is  to  be  found 
in  this — that  while  the  second  and  subsequent  images  on  the  one 
plate  are  being  exposed,  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  particular  one 
that  is  being  impressed  is  radiated  from  the  luminous  collodion  sur¬ 
face  on  to  all  other  parts  of  the  film ;  but  as  that  radiated  light  is 
very  feeble  it  is  insufficient  to  start  an  action  on  an  unexposed 
portion.  Mr.  Ramsden,  by  a  popular  illustration,  very  clearly  ex¬ 
plained  this  action  in  our  last  number.  A  train  of  railway  carriages 
may  be  so  heavy,  he  says,  as  to  require  two  engines  to  start  it,  and 
yet  when  once  it  is  started  the  power  of  one  engine  is  sufficient  to 
propel  it. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Galt’s  camera  with  its  white  interior,  the  two¬ 
fold  action  was  going  on  simultaneously;  that  is,  while  the  primary 
light  directly  transmitted  through  the  lens  was  acting  upon  the  j 


bromo-iodised  surface  of  the  daguerreotype  plate,  the  secondary  and 
feebler  light  radiated  from  the  white  sides  of  the  camera  was  lending 
its  aid  by  still  farther  reducing  those  portions  which  had  already 
succumbed  to  the  primary  light— something  like  the  case  of  a  strong 
man  knocking  his  opponent  down,  and  a  weaker  one  kicking  the 
victim  after  he  has  been  thus  prostrated. 

The  direction  in  which  our  most  recent  trials  were  made  have 
been  to  under-ex  pose  a  plate  in  the  camera,  and  then  to  allow  it  to 
remain  in  the  dark  room  for  a  short  time  exposed  either  to  the 
yellow  light  of  the  coloured  window  or,  preferably,  to  the  light  of  a 
common  candle  or  gas.  We  find  that  this  produces  the  same  effect 
as  the  exposure  to  the  coloured  sheets  of  paper  held  in  front  of  the 
camera,  as  we  described  last  week,  and  the  trial  may  be  repeated 
with  greater  convenience,  as  the  effects  are  more  manageable. 

As  transparency  printing  is  much  carried  on  during  the  winter 
evenings  by  means  of  artificial  light,  dry  plates,  and  superposition? 
it  is  evident  that  this  kind  of  work  affords  the  most  satisfactory 
opportunity  for  testing  the  continuating  action  of  plain  light  judi¬ 
ciously  applied ;  but  from  our  experience  in  this  direction  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  experiments  be  tried  on  stereoscopic  rather  than  on 
lantern  transparencies.  In  the  former  a  slight  amount  of  fogging 
may  not  merely  cause  no  ill  effects,  but  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  decided 
improvement;  in  the  latter  the  slightest  fogging  of  the  shadows 
proves  fatal. 


ADULTERATED  GLYCERINE. 

Amongst  the  memoranda  from  foreign  journals  in  another  column 
will  be  found  a  notice  of  a  mode  of  detecting  impurities  in  glycerine, 
especially  of  “  sugar  and  dextrine.”  As  several  varieties  of  sugar 
are  employed  to  adulterate  glycerine,  we  now  propose  to  describe 
simple  tests  for  their  detection,  as  this  information  may  be  useful  to 
our  readers. 

The  bodies  hitherto  detected  have  been  cane  sugar,  starch  sugar 
with  dextrine,  and  uncrystallisable  sugar.  The  first  point  in  ex¬ 
amining  a  suspected  sample  of  glycerine  is  to  test  for  the  starch 
sugar,  &c.,  by  adding  to  the  glycerine,  diluted  with  a  little  water,  a 
small  quantity  of  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  mixture  is  then 
heated  to  boiling  point.  If  any  of  the  above-named  bodies,  except 
pure  glycerine  and  cane  sugar,  be  present  the  liquid  becomes  of  a 
strong  brown  colour.  This  simple  and  certain  test  is  sufficient  for 
the  detection  of  the  adulteration  in  question. 

If  a  sample  give  no  colouration  when  heated  with  caustic  potash 
it  may  still  be  adulterated  with  cane  sugar.  We  have  three  modes 
of  detecting  this  adulteration 

1.  Add  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  the  mixture  gently, 
in  order  that  the  water  may  gradually  evaporate.  If  glycerine 
only  be  present  the  mixture  will  remain  uncoloured ;  but  if  even  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  cane  sugar  be  present  the  mixture  blackens 
or  becomes  dark  brown. 

2.  A  quantity  of  the  glycerine  is  placed  in  an  evaporating  dish 
and  heated  for  some  time  in  order  to  drive  off  any  water  it  may 
have  absorbed ;  when  quite  cool  it  is  then  poured  off  into  a  test  tube* 
a  quantity  of  pure  chloroform  added,  and  the  contents  of  the  test 
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tube  shaken  well  up.  If  the  glycerine  be  pure  a  clear  mixture  will 
be  obtained ;  but  if  cane  sugar — or,  indeed,  any  kind  of  sugar — be 
present  it  is  not  dissolved  by  the  chloroform,  and  is  precipitated. 

8.  The  plan  described  in  the  Bulletin,  but  which  we  have  not 
tried: — “To  five  drops  of  the  suspected  glycerine  add  from  100  to 
120  of  water,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  salammoniac.  Add  to  this 
a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  (four  or  five),  and  set  the  mixture  on 
to  boil  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the  glycerine  contain  sugar  or  dex¬ 
trine  it  will  be  shown  by  the  liquid  becoming  of  a  sky-blue  colour.” 
We  presume  this  test  is  regarded  as  a  general  one  for  sugars  and 
dextrine  in  glycerine. 

The  simple  chloroform  process  given  above  admits  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  the  adulterant  used ; 
for  it  is  only  necessary  to  weigh  off  a  definite  quantity  of  the  glyce¬ 
rine,  then  to  extract  with  chloroform  after  removing  water  by 
evaporation,  and  weigh  the  insoluble  sugar.  As  few  of  our  readers 
are  likely  to  attempt  such  an  analysis  we  need  not  give  the  details. 
By  the  aid  of  polarised  light  the  presence  of  sugars  may  not  only  be 
detected  in  glycerine,  but  have  their  amounts  determined  with  pre¬ 
cision.  For  the  reason  we  have  already  given  we  shall  not  enter 
into  details. 

The  above  tests  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  detection  of  the  chief 
adulterants  of  glycerine,  and  are  so  simple  that  they  can  be  easily 
applied  by  any  person.  The  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  to 
glycerine  is  stated  to  have  been  detected  ;  but  we  doubt  this  very 
much.  However,  such  an  impurity  would  be  at  once  detected  by 
diluting  a  little  of  the  glycerine  with  water,  and  adding  nitrate  of 
silver  ;  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  would  at  once  appear. 
The  detection  of  the  addition  of  any  such  very  soluble  mineral  salt 
can  be  easily  accomplished  by  heating  a  little  of  the  suspected  sample 
strongly  in  a  clean  ladle.  If  pure,  the  glycerine  is  wholly  dissipated 
by  heating ;  but,  if  containing  mineral  impurity,  a  residue  is  left 
which  cannot  be  driven  off  even  by  prolonged  heat. 


TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION  IN  ARUNDEL  HALL. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  is  to 
partake  more  of  an  educational  character  than  is  usually  the  case. 
In  fact  it  will  be  something  of  the  nature  of  a  technical  exhibition. 

Among  the  various  matters  expected  to  be  brought  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  the  modus  operandi  in  developing  a  dry  plate  by  alkaline 
pyrogallic  acid.  Of  course  the  experiment  will  be  of  a  novel  as  well  as 
of  an  interesting  kind,  for  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  who  is  to  be  present, 
will  show,  by  means  of  two  glass  baths,  the  relative  effects  of  strong 
and  weak  developers.  As  we  have  already  seen  this  experiment  we 
can  strongly  urge  those  interested  in  this  department  of  our  art- 
science  to  be  present,  for  it  is  an  exceedingly  instructive  one.  As 
will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Cooking’s  letter  in  another  page,  the  photo¬ 
graphic  public  is  invited  to  be  present;  hence  non-members  may 
expect  a  hearty  welcome. 

There  will  also  be  shown  an  illustration  of  the  progressive  series 
of  steps  taken  to  produce  an  autotype  enlargement,  including  the 
original  negative,  the  transparency,  the  enlarged  negative,  and  the 
finished  print. 

On  this  occasion  the  meeting  will  commence  at  seven  o’clock,  the 
night  of  meeting  being  Thursday  next,  the  14th  instant. 


“WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME?” 

The  powerful  reducing  agent  whose  properties  were  described  last 
week  possesses  a  special  claim  on  our  attention  which  we  had  not 
time  to  dwell  upon  in  our  last  number,  but  may  now  briefly  refer  to. 
The  point  in  question  is  that  the  body  described  last  week  is  the 
true  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  that  the  body  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  really  the 
thiosulphate  of  soda,  and,  of  course,  ought  to  be  called  by  its  proper 
name.  We  shall  endeavour  now  to  explain  this. 

It  has  been  hitherto  held  that  when  zinc  acts  upon  aqueous 
sulphurous  acid  hyposulphite  and  sulphite  of  zinc  are  produced ; 


but  Scliiitzenberger  has  shown  that  the  so-called  hyposulphite  is 
only  a  secondary  product  of  the  reaction,  and  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  body  formed  is  a  salt  of  an  acid  which  he  calls  “  liydro-j 
sulphurous  acid.”  The  formula  he  assigns  to  the  new  compound  is, I 
however,  strictly  that  which  belongs  to  the  true  hyposulphurous 
acid,  and  the  reactions  of  the  new  body  and  its  mode  of  formation 
are  quite  in  accordance  with  such  a  view.  The  relation  of  the  new 
acid  to  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
following  way : — 

Sulphuric  acid .  j  SOa 

Sulphurous  acid .  i  SO, 

H  J 


Hyposulphurous  acid  (new) 


H) 
H  j 


SO, 


The  last  body  has  no  tendency  to  lose  sulphur,  whereas  the 
substance  we  are  accustomed  to  call  hyposulphurous  acid  easily 
loses  an  atom  of  sulphur,  and  sets  free  sulphurous  acid.  It  may. 
therefore,  be  regarded  most  consistently  as  sulphuric  acid,  in  which 
one-fourth  of  the  oxygen  has  been  replaced  by  sulphur,  thus: — 


UO  j 

Old  hyposulphurous  acid  .  l  SO, 

Old  hyposulphite  of  soda .  l  SO, 

NaOj 

Consequently  we  should  call  our  old  friend  either  “sulphuretted 
sulphate  of  soda”  or,  more  shortly,  “  thiosulphate  of  soda.”  The  lattei 
is  the  name  adopted  by  Watts.  At  the  same  time  that  we  state  the 
above  we  have  little  hope  that  our  readers  will  leave  the  old  groove 
and  in  future  speak  of  “  my  thiosulphate  bath,”  or  of  “  fixing  the 
batch  of  prints  in  thiosulphate  of  soda.”  We  suspect  habit  wil. 
override  accuracy  in  this  instance ;  and  in  future,  when  we  mention 
“  hyposulphite  of  soda,”  we  shall  mean  a  totally  different  body. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has  received  severe 
personal  injury — at  least,  to  the  extent  of  his  right  hand  being  par 
tially  disabled — by  an  explosion  of  gun  cotton.  While  engaged  las 
week  in  trying  some  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  pyroxyline 
he  had  been  preparing,  the  latter  took  fire — or  rather,  we  slioulc 
say,  exploded — burning  his  right  hand  somewhat  seriously.  This 
happened  at  an  unfortunate  time,  for  he  was  just  about  preparing  i 
series  of  pictures  for  the  Photographic  Society’s  exhibition,  whicl 
must  now  remain  unfinished,  as  the  rules  of  the  exhibition  requirec 
all  pictures  to  be  sent  in  before  the  6th  instant,  and  those  on  whicl 
he  was  engaged  demanded  his  personal  attention.  Colonel  Wortlej 
will  not,  however,  be  wholly  unrepresented,  although  the  specimen; 
forwarded  are  not  those  he  was  most  desirous  of  sending.  We  ar< 
glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  injured  hand  is  progressing  favourably 


A  Photographic  Society  has  been  formed  at  Sydney,  New  Soutl 
Wales.  This  is  a  healthy  sign.  As  there  are  many  excellent  photo! 
graphic  artists  as  well  as  scientific  photographers  in  the  colony,  it  i 
rather  strange  that  a  society  has  not  been  formed  long  since.  Pos 
sibly,  however,  considerations  of  a  merely  local  nature  may  liav 
operated  to  prevent  its  earlier  formation.  We  wish  our  antipodeai 
friends  much  success. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  ORGANIFIERS  AND 
PRESERVATIVES. 

Since  writing  in  The  British  Journal  oe  Photography  foi  th< 
11th  October,  to  the  effect  that  I  had  been  for  months  engaged  n 
a  search  after  an  organic  substance  that  should  orgamfy  an  emulsioi 
and  give  it  printing  density  with  the  alkaline  developer  alone  with 
out  in  any  wuy  interfering  with,  the  extreme  sensitiveness  o  t  n 
excess  of  silver  plates,  I  have  had  many  communications  on  tin 
subject  from  others  who  appear  to  have  been  experimenting  on  i< 
use  of  resin  in  an  emulsion,  they  having  had  tolerable  success  witi 
resinised  collodion  and  batli  plates.  As  I  am  unable,  owing  o  ai 
accident,  to  do  much  actual  work  at  the  present  moment,  1  hav< 
time  to  jot  down  a  few  memoranda  which  may  be  of  use  to  those  o 
my  friends  who  may  be  among  your  readers. 
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It  is  well  known  that  dry  plates  prepared  with  resin  in  the  collo¬ 
dion  in  the  ordinary  bath  process  are  very  unstable  in  their  keeping 
qualities,  and  my  experiments  only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
gums  or  gum  resins  added  to  an  emulsion  impair  most  seriously  its 
keeping  qualities,  as  well  as  those  of  plates  prepared  therewith. 
Very  early  in  this  spring  I  mentioned  the  subject  on  which  I  was 
engaged  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon,  and  he  gave  me  a  little  of  a  specially 
pure  sample  of  resin  for  trial  in  the  emulsion.  This,  however,  was 
no  good,  and  it  was  clear  to  me  that  search  must  be  made  in  other 
directions. 

After  trying,  therefore,  every  kind  of  gum  and  gum  resin  that  I 
could  get  hold  of,  I  selected  from  the  whole  batch,  as  those  giving  the 
most  promising  results,  the  following: — Gum  benzoin,  gum  gamboge, 
gum  aramoniacum,  a  small  and  very  pure  sample  of  lac,  gum  dammar, 
and  amber. 

As  regards  the  keeping  qualities  of  plates  prepared  with  these, 
gum  benzoin  stands  considerably  in  advance  of  the  rest.  Emulsions 
containing  this  gum  remain  in  good  order  for  some  days,  while  the 
sensitive  plates  would  last  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  without  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  fog. 

The  next  best  as  regards  keeping  qualities  was  gum  gamboge,  the 
the  alcoholic  tincture  alone  being  used. 

After  these  two,  yet  considerably  worse,  came  amber  and  gum 
ammoniacum,  while  gum  dammar  and  the  lac  were  both  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  . 

Benzoin  and  gamboge  being  so  much  better  than  the  others  as  re¬ 
gards  keeping  qualities,  I  made  a  much  closer  series  of  trials  with 
them ;  but  in  no  case  have  I  been  able  to  keep  the  plates  for  more 
than  six  weeks  without  very  sensible  and  serious  deterioration. 
This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  as  I  had  hoped  much  for 
assistance  in  this  direction  in  emulsion  work;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
turn  my  attention  in  a  totally  different  direction  for  an  organifier 
suitable  for  my  purpose. 

In  my  opinion  we  ought  to  introduce  nothing  into  an  emulsion 
which  would  sacrifice,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  perfect  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  both  of  it  and  of  the  plates  prepared  with  it;  and  the 
two  cardinal  points  to  be  observed  in  the  future  of  emulsion  work  are, 
it  seems  to  me,  extreme  sensitiveness  and  perfect  keeping  qualities. 

One  more  word  in  conclusion  :  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  write 
to  me  say  that  they  have  tried  various  methods  of  dispensing  alto¬ 
gether  with  a  preservative  on  a  dry  plate,  but  that  the  results  have 
not  been  promising.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  seeking  to  do 
away  with  a  preservative  for  dry  plates  they  are  working  in  a  fatally 
wrong  direction.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  functions  of 
a  preservative  have  been  hitherto  twofold — one  that  of  an  organifier 
(as  Mr.  Dawson*  first  happily  called  it),  and  the  other  a  varnish  to 
enable  the  prepared  dry  plate  to  resist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  thus  secure  its  keeping  qualities.  My  work  during  the  past 
thirteen  years  has  convinced  me  that  the  effect  of  a  preservative  as 
a  varnish  is  most  important,  and  should  on  no  account  be  dispensed 
with. 

My  own  reason  for  having  gone  so  thoroughly  into  the  search  for 
an  organifier  for  the  emulsion  was,  because  where  dry  plates  have  to 
be  prepared  in  considerable  quantities  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  great 
exactitude  as  to  the  time  each  plate  remains  in  the  preservative 
bath,  and  a  variation  in  the  density  is  caused  by  this  uncertainty. 
Organify,  however,  your  emulsion  so  that  it  gives  the  full  density  to 
the  subsequent  dry  plate,  and  you  can  then  use  your  preservative 
solely  as  a  varnish  to  the  dry  film — bearing  in  mind  that  the  various 
1  substances  used  in  preservatives,  even  though  they  do  not  affect  the 
density,  yet  have  considerable  effect  on  the  sensitiveness  or  otherwise 
of  the  resulting  films.  I  believe  this  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for 
a  preservative  on  dry  plates  is  held  by  all  those  who  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject.  It  will  be  found  frequently  insisted 
on  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon  and  others,  and  repeated 
experiments  have  convinced  me  of  the  fact. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lt.-Col. 


SEASONABLE  HINTS  FOR  DARK  WEATHER. 

We  are  now  fairly  into  the  season  of  November  fogs  and  darkness 
!  — the  month  of  all  the  months  in  the  year  during  which  the  photo- 
!  grapher  expects  to  meet  with  infinite  vexations.  His  sitters  make 
fruitless  appointments,  his  orders  never  get  printed  out  or  only  at 
the  cost  of  a  terrible  percentage  of  yellowed  and  useless  impressions, 
over  which  he  groans  and  talks  wildly  of  impending  ruin.  Probably 
the  constant  dread  of  rain  upon  his  luckless  negatives  haunts  him 

*  If  we  mistake  not,  it  was  Mr.  Sutton  who  first  used  the  word  “  organifier”  in  this 
connection — Eds. 


like  a  monomania,  and  every  now  and  then  his  prophetic  dread 
obtains  a  strengthening  confirmation  in  the  destruction  of  some 
valuable  negative.  It  is  fog,  darkness,  and  misery  for  the  most  part 
all  this  month  through. 

Ask  a  photographer  why  November  is  the  month,  par  excellence, 
of  the  suicides,  and,  apart  altogether  from  the  thousand  ordinary 
human  miseries,  the  bastard  moralities  and  social  embroilment  that 
seem  to  reach  their  thickest  at  this  season  of  the  year,  he  will  find 
you  a  dozen  causes  within  the  range  of  his  own  experience.  Photo¬ 
graphy  just  now  is  enough  to  drive  any  man  mad — if  lm  be  not  a 
man  of  ingenuity  and  resource ;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  “  another 
photographic  suicide  ”  has  not  become  a  stereotyped  November 
heading  for  the  sensational  newspapers.  By  all  the  laws  of  analogy, 
as  expounded  by  Buckle  and  others,  the  photographic  population 
ought  to  furnish  a  dozen  such  instances  for  the  warning  of  the 
wicked  every  November.  But  they  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  suicide 
is  very  rare  amongst  photographers,  despite  its  many  attractions  for 
the  careworn  and  oppressed ;  and  that  it  is  so  shows  what  a  large 
amount  of  genuine  pluck  and  vitality  is  in  the  profession.  No  man 
is  so  trained  to  the  art  of  making  shifts  as  the  photographer.  The 
sport  of  a  process  only  as  yet  very  partially  under  his  control,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements,  the  creature  of  circumstance,  no  bohemian 
in  the  world  leads  a  life  more  precarious  than  his  in  some  of  its 
aspects. 

Fortunately  to  those  who  have  been  busy  during  the  summer 
November  often  comes  as  a  season  of  welcome  relaxation  and  re¬ 
pose.  To  most,  however,  it  is  a  time  of  active  preparation  for  the 
winter  season,  while  to  some  it  is  the  spur  of  an  urgent  necessity. 
Pictures  must  be  taken  at  all  hazards  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Now  to  these  latter  classes,  and  while  the  first  are  gone  to  their 
winter  quarters,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a  hint  or  two  that  may 
add  a  little  to  the  sum  of  their  own  resources  born  of  necessity. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  negatives  of  an}r  presentable  kind  within 
a  reasonable  time  of  exposure  is  paramount  at  this  season ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  babies,  the  torture  of  the  photograper,  and  the  agonies  of 
the  disappointed  mother  and  others  who  long  for  the  image  of 
infant  innocence,  form  together  just  now  the  climax  of  a  most  affect¬ 
ing  drama.  For  the  help  of  these  it  may  be  well  to  call  to  mind  the 
recent  proposals  for  prolonging  the  effect  of  exposures  by  means  of 
light  transmitted  through  coloured  glasses.  Undoubtedly  this  has 
proved  successful  to  no  small  extent,  and,  if  not  pushed  too  far,  may 
be  a  most  efficient  aid  to  the  photographer.  It  will  not  do,  however, 
to  expect  that  an  instantaneous  exposure  of  a  plate  on  a  baby  upon 
a  thick,  foggy  day,  when  the  omnibuses  have  ceased  to  run  in  the 
London  streets,  will  suffice  to  start  the  action  which  after-exposure 
shall  complete;  for  the  active  light  rays  must  have  been  impacted 
upon  the  film  with  enough  force  to  set  the  molecular  movements  and 
changes  thoroughly  afoot,  otherwise  no  good  can  come  of  this  plan. 
Still  it  is  an  important  help,  and  intelligently  used  may  tend  to  lessen 
the  vexations  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 

The  aid  of  the  magnesium  lamp  might  be  sought  in  introducing 
those  fine  Rembrandt  effects  of  which  we  have  some  good  examples 
in  London,  but  of  which  the  best  are  as  yet  decidedly  either  conti¬ 
nental  or  American.  You  can  only  produce  them  clumsily  at  best  by 
what  is  called  “modelling”  the  negative  ;  for,  after  a  little  while,  the 
stipple  becomes  very  unpleasantly  visible.  At  any  rate,  only  one 
endowed  with  a  genuine  and  by  no  means  common  artistic  faculty 
can  do  this  well ;  whereas  a  little  taste  and  a  little  handiness  in  the 
management  of  the  light  would  enable  anyone  who  is  taking  a  por¬ 
trait  to  pick  up  by  its  means  the  prominent  lights  upon  a  face  and 
figure  otherwise  all  in  subdued  half-tone.  We  want  only  one  thing 
to  make  this  a  much  readier  resource  of  the  photographer  than  it 
now  is,  and  that  is  cheap  magnesium.  Let  us  agitate  the  matter, 
and  raise  the  cry  of  “more  light!” — whether  solar  or  plutonic  is 
quite  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  if  it  do  the  work  and  cost  little. 

A  hint  might  be  here  given  about  posing  the  sitter  in  dull  weather. 
Recent  years  have  brought  great  improvements  in  this  respect — 
greater  ease  and  freedom — some  of  the  actresses  whose  semi-nude 
figures  adorn  or  desecrate  or  defile  so  many  shop  windows  being,  if 
anything,  rather  too  free  in  pose;  but  that  freedom  is  of  a  different 
kind.  But  in  respect  to  true  ease  and  naturalness  there  is  still  not 
a  little  lacking.  Dull  weather  and  increased  exposures  ought  to  be 
a  stimulus  to  the  photographer  to  acquire  skill  in  this  respect.  With 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  muscular  anatomy,  and  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  discriminate  individual  characteristics  in  shape  and  plasti¬ 
city  of  figure,  everyone  who  professes  to  be  a  photographer  ought  to 
study  to  familiarise  himself.  How  great  are  the  variations  in  the 
flexibility  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  for  instance,  in  different 
people ! — so  much  so,  that  what  would  be  an  easy  attitude  to  one 
person  would  be  simple  torture  to  another.  It  is  most  important  to 
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acquire  the  power  of  discrimination  in  this  respect  and  in  natural¬ 
ness  of  pose  ;  for  no  sitter  can  sit  iong  absolutely  still,  however  much 
screwed  up,  in  a  stiff,  uncomfortable  position.  Hence  in  proportion 
as  a  man  neglects  this  does  he  increase  the  difficulties  of  his  labours 
in  this  season  of  darkness. 

Where  practicable,  in  winter  it  is  always  best  to  use  a  large  lens 
for  taking  vignettes  and  all  save  the  now  more  uncommon  full-length 
cartes,  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  done  with  the  lens  specially 
labelled  as  for  that  purpose.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious  enough, 
inasmuch  as  by  using  a  large  lens  you  can  employ  a  much  wider 
stop,  and  so  obtain  more  light  with,  at  the  same  time,  greater  sharp¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  opticians,  amid  all  their  inventing, 
have  never  yet  invented  a  thoroughly  good  winter  lens — one  that 
would  act  quickly  and  give  pictures  of  this  now  popular  large  kind, 
of  high  sharpness,  without  any  stop  at  all,  while  also  of  short  focus. 
Photographers  must  just  live  in  hope  till  it  comes,  and  meantime 
be  alive  to  every  aid  that  chance  or  ingenuity  throws  in  their  way. 

One  danger  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  yet  it  is  one  that  we  are 
peculiarly  tempted  to  fall  into  just  now.  The  negatives  taken  in 
winter  should  never  by  any  possibility  be  made  dense  if  it  can  be 
avoided ;  rather  err  on  the  side  of  thinness.  I  know  that  the 
temptation  to  force  up  and  give  contrast  to  a  weak  negative  is  very 
great  at  this  season  ;  yet  any  such  brilliancy  is  purchased  at  a  heavy 
cost  when  you  get  a  negative  that  will  not  print  faster  than  at  the 
rate  of  two  prints  a-week,  and  these  prints  weak,  bluish,  and  sallow. 

Means  may  often  be  found  in  printing  of  modifying  the  defects 
incident  to  feeble  plates,  but  of  these  I  cannot  now  speak.  What 
relates  to  the  printing  department  of  the  subject  I  must  resume 
at  a  future  opportunity.  Aliquis. 


THE  “  NEW  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT.” 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  “  Peripatetic  Photographer,”  I  may 
express  my  opinion  that  when  a  stream  of  any  “permanent  gas”  is 
passed  through  a  volatile  liquid  with  which  in  such  passage  it  be¬ 
comes  intimately  associated  the  result  is,  as  a  rule,  merely  a 
mechanical  admixture  and  not  a  chemical  combination,  and  the  two 
substances,  consequently,  being  easy  of  separation  again  the  one  from 
the  other. 

Thus  the  spontaneously  inflammable  gas  called  “  phosphoretted 
hydrogen”  really  consists  of  a  non-spontaneously  inflammable  gas 
P  H3,  holding  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  the  vapour  of  a  very 
volatile  and  spontaneously-inflammable  liquid  PH„  just  as  the 
atmosphere  holds  in  solution  aqueous  vapours  which  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  refrigeration,  as  the  P  H„  may  also  be  separated 
from  the  P  H3. 

Again :  in  my  early  experiments  with  the  phosphoric  light  I  passed 
coal  gas  through  what  for  the  time  being  was  a  highly  volatile  liquid, 
namely,  phosphorus  near  the  boiling  point.  The  result  was  a  me¬ 
chanical  mixture  highly  and  spontaneously  inflammable  whilst  hot, 
but  which  readily  separated  itself  by  being  passed  through  a  cooled 
tube  into  solid  phosphorus  and  non-spontaneously  inflammable  car- 
buretted  hydrogen. 

There  are,  I  know,  plenty  of  instances  in  which  the  passage  of  a 
gas  into  a  volatile  liquid  gives  rise  to  a  genuine  chemical  combination 
not  to  be  decomposed  by  slight  alterations  of  temperature,  as  when 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  ammoniacal  liquid,  or  when 
hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through  chlorine  water;  but  I  do  not 
remember  any  hydrocarbon  which  is  chemically  combined  with 
atmospheric  air  by  mere  contact,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  pipes  of 
the  “  new  light  ”  will  always,  upon  a  slight  reduction  of  temperature, 
be  found  to  contain  more  or  less  of  the  liquid  upon  whose  eva¬ 
poration  the  production  of  the  light  depends.  D.  Winstanley. 


THE  CUTTINGS  OF  SILVER  PRINTS,  &c. 

Very  many  photographers  pursue,  in  these  days  of  economy,  the 
practice  of  trimming  their  prints  to  the  size  required  when  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  printing-frame.  By  this  means  they  save  a  considera¬ 
ble  proportion  of  their  gold,  and  also  obtain  cuttings  that  are  valuable 
for  their  silver.  The  plan,  however,  has  its  disadvantages,  especially 
with  the  larger  forms  of  picture,  as  from  their  liability  to  get  slightly 
torn  or  roughened  in  the  edges  they  are  often  rendered  useless,  when, 
Avere  they  left  uncut,  they  might  turn  out  perfect  prints.  It  is  also 
impossible  to  do  this  with  stereoscopic  pictures,  because  any  separation 
of  the  halves  before  they  are  finished  and  ready  for  the  mounts  would 
b>  destructive  both  to  the  unity  of  the  picture  and  to  its  stereoscopic 
effect,  few  people  understanding  sufficiently  the  principle  governing  the 


divergence  of  the  image  in  the  two  sides  of  the  view  either  to  cut  their 
pictures  intelligently  or  to  select  them  aright  once  they  are  cut,  should 
they  by  any  chance  become  disordered.  This  they  inevitably  would  do 
were  they  cut  before  toning. 

When  the  negative  has  been  cut  and  the  halves  reversed  this 
objection  does  not,  of  course,  apply;  and  there  is  no  very  grave  reason 
why  the  most  economic  method  should  not  then  be  adopted,  unless  it 
be  that  prints  so  treated  hardly  look  so  neat  and  linished,  and  arc  apt 
to  be  a  little  mealy  at  the  edges  if  toned  in  a  warm  or  strong  gold  bath. 
With  the  carte,  the  edges  of  which  are  meant  to  be  hid  under  the 
mount  of  the  album,  this  is  of  no  consequence  ;  but  with  all  other 
kinds  of  picture  it  is  a  matter  of  some  moment.  Therefore,  whoever 
wishes  to  have  his  work  reckoned  really  first-class  in  point  of  finish 
will  probably  avoid  the  cutting  till  the  print  is  finished. 

Now  the  question  has  often  been  asked — “Is  it  any  use  preserving  the 
cuttings  from  these  finished  prints  ?”  One  cannot  but  suppose  that  they 
are  of  some  value;  for,  being  black,  for  most  part  they  have  required  a 
good  deal  of  gold  to  tone  them,  if  large — as  much,  perhaps,  as  half  the 
rest  of  the  print — and  also  some  silver.  But  we  fear  few  people  have 
practically  found  mnch  profit  accruing  from  their  preservation.  We 
recollect  at  one  time  preserving  carefully  all  such  clippings  until  there 
was  a  good-sized  sackful  of  them,  and,  being  too  lazy  to  reduce  them 
personally,  preferred  to  sell  them  to  a  dealer  in  waste,  along  with  the 
other  parings  and  salvage.  But  when  we  asked  him  what  they  were 
worth,  he  stroked  his  beard,  hummed,  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  drawled 
out — “Well,  we  don’t  usually  buy  such  stuff,  but  I  don’t  mind  giving 
you  fourpence  a-pound  for  them.”  And  at  fourpence  a-pound — twice 
the  price  of  ordinary  waste-paper — he  had  them  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  they  were  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  that, 
and,  if  anyone  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  with  them,  may  be  made  a 
considerable  saving  on  the  gold  item  of  expenditure. 

There  are  various  methods  of  proceeding  in  order  to  realise  the  metals 
contained  in  these  bits  of  waste-paper— some  more  easy  to  perform  than 
others — that  are  known  to  our  readers,  or  ought  to  be;  but  the  simplest 
and  best  that  we  have  come  across  is  that  published  in  the  new  number 
of  the  French  Photographic  Society’s  Bulletin.  It  is  given  as  a  correc¬ 
tion  to  a  more  elaborate,  difficult,  and  troublesome,  while  not  more  effi¬ 
cacious,  method  which  has  been  published  in  this  country,  and  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  merely  pre¬ 
fixing  our  own  practice  in  the  matter  of  preparing  the  paper  for  the 
chemical  treatment. 

Save  up  your  cuttings  until  they  make  a  bundle  worth  burning,  and 
then  procure  a  deep  pan  made  of  sheet  iron,  strong  and  water-tight,  as 
the  fine  dust  of  the  burnt  paper  and  albumen  will  certainly  escape  where 
water  will.  Into  this  pan  put  a  few  bits  of  paper,  and  put  a  light  to 
them,  adding  fresh  handfuls  slowly  as  the  others  are  consumed.  This 
should  be  done  in  an  open  place — a  back  yard,  or  some  such  spot,  where 
there  is  free  air,  yet  not  much  draft — so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  escape  of 
any  fumes  arising ;  but  these  are  not  so  strong  as  from  the  silver  cuttings, 
to  the  consuming  of  which  the  photographer’s  neighbours  may  be  apt 
sometimes  to  object  should  the  wind  carry  the  pungent  odour  in  at  the 
windows.  A  pan  of  this  description  is,  however,  much  better  than  a 
stove,  however  clean  and  however  light  the  draught,  not  only  because 
in  it  nothing  is  lost,  but  also  chiefly  and  because  it  burns  the  paper  much 
more  thoroughly.  You  can  get  often  little  more  than  mere  charred  re¬ 
fuse  by  a  hasty  flame  up  in  a  stove,  whereas  a  close  pan  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  soon  gets  hot,  does  not  let  the  fire  get  out  below,  and  thus  keeps 
the  carbon  aflame  long  after  it  would  have  died  out  in  a  grate  or  stove. 
Hence,  by  gently  stirring  the  glowing  mass  as  you  go  on,  you  literally 
consume  everything  that  is  consumable,  and  obtain  a  fine  grey,  powdery 
mass  as  result  instead  of  merely  carbonised  paper.  When  all  is  thus 
burnt  and  cooled  you  can  proceed  to  the  next  operation,  which  is  that 
described  in  the  Bulletin. 

Put  the  dust  in  a  crucible,  and  add  to  it  weight  for  weight  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  ;  then 
subject  the  compound  to  a  hot  fire.  In  a  short  time  the  metal  contained 
in  it  will  be  reduced,  and  on  cooling  the  crucible  and  removing  the  flux, 
it  will  be  found  in  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  button  of  greater  or  less 
size,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  fused  together.  The  plan  is  very 
simple,  and  may  be  carried  out  without  any  difficulty  or  much  trouble. 

Should  the  photographer  desire  to  follow  what  the  writer  in  the 
Bulletin  calls  the  English  method  (by  which  the  metal  is  reduced  by 
means  of  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  passed  through  a  mixture  consisting  of 
the  carbonised  paper— “a  certain  quantity  of  peroxide  of  manganese,” 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  water),  he  recommends  as  an  improvement  that 
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the  burnings  should  be  treated  directly  with  diluted  aqua  regalls,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  part  nitric  acid,  three  parts  hydrochloric  acid,  and  four 
parts  water.  If  this  mixture  be  warmed  gently  over  a  fire  where  there 
is  a  good  draught  to  carry  off  the  noxious  fumes  which  it  gives  off  the 
gold  and  silver  will  be  at  once  transformed  into  their  respective  chlorides, 
when  the  one  may  be  separated  from  the  other  by  filtration — the  chloride 
of  gold  being  soluble  in  water,  that  of  silver  not.  This  method,  how¬ 
ever,  requires  greater  aptitude  at  performing  chemical  operations  than 
most  photographers  possess,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  one  already  given  is 
the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory.  We  knew  a  photographer  who 
always  proceeded  in  a  manner  somewhat  like  it  with  his  residues  and 
with  unvarying  success,  and  can  therefore  speak  confidently.  We  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say  what  may  be  the  value  of  the  metals  obtained 
from  say  a  pound  of  the  finished  print  waste,  but  we  do  not  doubt  that 
it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  preserving  and  reducing. 

There  is  also  a  brief  note  in  the  Bulletin  upon  the  method  of  detect¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  sugar  and  dextrine  in  glycerine  which  is  well  worth 
recording — a  thing  it  has  hitherto  been  very  difficult  to  do,  to  the  no 
small  annoyance  of  photographers  sometimes.  The  following  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  certain  test: — To  five  drops  of  the  suspected  glycerine 
add  from  100  to  120  drops  of  water  and  two  or  three  grains  of  sal- 
ammoniac.  Add  to  this  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  (four  or  five), 
and  set  the  mixture  on  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the  glycerine 
contain  sugar  or  dextrine  it  will  be  shown  by  the  liquid  becoming  of  a 
sky-blue  colour. 

We  have  space  but  for  one  more  scientific  note  in  the  number  with  such 
small  talk,  with  which  the  Bulletin  appears  to  make  up  for  its  want  of 
longer  and  more  ambitious  original  articles.  It  is  a  plan  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  acetic  acid  employed  in  photography — a  highly 
desirable  and  valuable  thing  for  every  photographer  to  know;  for  there 
are  many  degrees  of  strength  in  this  acid,  and  in  winter  time  especially 
it  is  often  very  unhandy  to  have  it  at  ‘50,  or  in  the  condition  known  as 
glacial,  from  its  troublesome  habit  of  congealing  just  when  wanted. 
Once  fairly  frozen  up  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  melted  again. 

The  test  is  very  simple.  Put  a  little  of  the  acid  to  be  tested  in  a  tube 
or  precipitating  glass,  and  make  it  boil.  If  it  be  of  the  requisite 
strength  the  fumes  then  given  off  will  catch  fire  if  a  light  be  applied^ 
and  will  burn  during  the  time  that  the  acid  boils.  Acid  of  the  strength 
of  '95  will  do  this  perfectly ;  but  if  ten  per  cent,  of  water  be  added  it 
is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  it  can  be  got  to  burn.  This 
property  of  acetic  acid  appears  to  have  been  discovered  simultaneously 
by  Mr.  Nicholson  and  M.  Berthelot ;  but  in  performing  this  operation 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  continue  it  too  long  lest  the  acid  become 
concentrated,  and  its  vapour  catch  fire  in  the  tube. 


HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA.* 

William  Nottman.— -This  gentleman  is  the  prominent  photographer  in 
the  Canadas,  and  everywhere  occupies  a  distinguished  place  among 
artists.  He  is  a  native  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  and  settled  in 
Montreal  in  1856.  Several  medals  and  prizes  have  been  awarded  to 
him  at  exhibitions  in  both  hemispheres  for  the  excellence  of  his  work. 
He  carried  away  medals  from  the  World’s  Fair,  held  in  London,  and 
from  the  French  Exposition.  Mr.  Nottman  is  the  originator  of  the 
method  of  producing  illusive  effects  of  out-door  scenery  by  means  of 
machinery  attached  to  the  studio.  Photographs  representing  hunting 
and  fishing  scenes  have  been  so  consummately  executed  by  him  that  the 
deceit  wore  the  vividness  and  truthfulness  of  the  reality.  He  has  an 
extensive  photographic  establishment  at  Montreal,  where  he  employs 
some  fifty  assistants ;  and  he  likewise  maintains  branch  establishments 
at  Ottawa,  Toronto,  and  Halifax,  all  of  which  are  pecuniarily  success¬ 
ful.  Mr.  Nottman’s  first  acquaintance  with  photography  was  made  by 
him  as  an  amateur.  He  inherited  a  taste  for  art  from  his  father,  who 
was  a  designer  of  patterns  for  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Paisley 
shawls.  Through  the  favour  of  his  father  he  received  a  thorough  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  principles  of  art,  which  secured  to  him  superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  practice  of  photography.  Mr.  Nottman  has  powerfully 
aided  in  the  development  of  sun-painting  to  its  present  state  of  per¬ 
fection.  To  him  and  a  few  others  belong  the  credit  of  rescuing  photo¬ 
graphy  from  the  clutches  of  mere  manipulators,  actuated  by  no  higher 
motive  than  a  sordid  one,  and  elevating  it  to  its  proper  place  among  the 
fine  arts.  We  anticipate  that  photography  will  receive  further  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  genius  of  Mr.  Nottman. 

Leiois  M.  Butherfurd  and  D.  G.  Chapman  have  together  obtained 
remarkable  results  in  astronomical  photography.  For  a  series  of  years 
past  these  gentlemen  have  been  engaged  in  correcting  the  object-glass 

*  Concluded  from  page  511. 


of  Mr.  Rutkerf urd  s  telescope  in  this  city  for  photographic  purposes. 
The  process  has  necessarily  been  slow  and  difficult,  each  imperfection  in 
the  image  requiring  a  corresponding  correction  of  the  instrument.  The 
ulterior  design  is  to  obtain  an  accurate  map  of  the  heavens,  in  which 
the  fixed  stars  will  occupy  their  precise  positions.  By  a  simple  but 
ingenious  contrivance  each  star  is  photographed  duplex,  and  the  line  of 
its  path  in  the  heavens  is  also  traced  on  the  photographic  plate.  This 
is  done  to  ensure  accuracy.  These  gentlemen  have  executed  some  ex¬ 
quisite  pictures  of  celestial  objects,  chief  among  which  are  a  photograph 
of  the  solar  disq  and  of  the  Pleiades,  which  evoked  the  unbounded 
admiration  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  They 
have  also  made  photographs  of  the  moon  in  its  various  phases,  which 
won  the  silver  medal  of  merit  at  the  French  Exposition.  The  members 
of  the  world  of  science  are  eagerly  watching  the  result  of  these  gentle¬ 
men’s  experiments ;  and  doubtless  photography,  under  their  guidance, 
w'ill  be  made  to  solve  many  a  sublime  mystery. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  mention  the  names  of  others  who  have 
won  a  right  to  be  remembered  for  their  services  in  the  cause  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  a  magazine  article  is  necessarily  restricted.  But  our  work 
would  be  incomplete  were  we  to  refrain  from  noticing  the  great  reservoir 
of  photographic  supplies. 

B.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Go.  preside  over  the  largest  photographic 
stock  establishment  in  the  world.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
Mr.  Edward  Anthony  began  the  business  with  a  small  capital.  As  the 
sphere  of  photography  enlarged  so  did  this  house,  until  it  has  grown  to 
become  prominent  in  the  world  of  commerce  in  both  hemispheres.  The 
main  establishment  is  at  No.  591,  Broadway;  and  the  loiterer  who 
leisurely  promenades  the  great  thoroughfare  to  gaze  listlessly  at  the 
novelties  of  fashion  little  dreams,  as  he  passes  the  portals  of  No.  591, 
that  his  curiosity  is  cheated,  and  that  he  has  turned  his  back  on  a  realm 
of  beauty  and  of  enchantment.  This  warehouse  covers  an  area  of  30 
by  200  feet,  and  its  interior  is  adapted  to  the  complicated  character  of 
the  business  transacted  there.  Part  of  the  first  floor  is  occupied  as  a 
sales-room  for  photographic  materials,  stereoscopic  views,  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  ckromo  gallery,  where  is  displayed 
a  brilliant  collection  of  chromes  from  all  countries.  A  selection  of 
albums  of  great  diversity  and  of  rare  and  costly  fabrication  afford  an 
additional  feature  of  attractiveness.  The  third  floor  is  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  wares,  which  are  here  inspected  and  distributed.  The 
upper  story  is  used  as  a  store-room.  The  packing  and  shipping  depart¬ 
ment  is  located  on  Mercer-street.  The  number  of  assistants  employed 
in  this  building  exceeds  forty.  Several  factories  feed  this  emporium. 
One  at  Jersey  City  furnishes  the  supplies  of  chemicals;  one  at  No.  65, 
Broadway,  40  by  200  feet,  fabricates  frames,  albums,  stereoscopes ;  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  New  Haven  dep6t  is  equipped  with  machinery, 
propelled  by  steam,  which  cuts  cards  and  embosses.  The  stereoscopic 
department  is  a  great  centre  of  attraction.  Photography  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  has  contributed  to  the  collection  of  views,  sketches  of  natural 
scenery,  portraits  of  eminent  persons,  copies  of  gems  of  statuary,  and 
stereographs  of  infinite  variety.  Specimens  of  the  Dallmeyer  lenses 
are  also  displayed.  This  is  the  best  lens  made.  The  cloud  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  effects  published  by  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  England,  are  marvels 
of  sun-painting.  Nature  is  by  them  counterfeited  so  naturally  that 
artists  procure  them  for  studies.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  im¬ 
provements  made  in  the  construction  of  the  implements  of  photography. 
Many  varieties  of  the  camera  exhibited  in  these  sales-rooms  are 
elaborately  finished  and  appear  as  elegant  ornaments.  The  resources  of 
this  establishment  are  such  that  a  photographer  can  from  the  stock 
equip  his  gallery  with  all  the  requisite  implements  and  appendages. 
A  partner  resides  abroad  whose  occupation  is  to  look  out  for  novelties 
and  to  watch  the  foreign  markets.  Mr.  William  H.  Badeau  represents 
the  house  in  Europe  ;  Mr.  Edward  Anthony  mauages  the  pecuniary 
concerns ;  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  superintends  the  chemical  depart¬ 
ment.  Col.  Vincent  M.  Wilcox,  who  gallantly  served  his  country 
during  the  late  war,  has  been  recently  admitted  as  a  partner  in  this 
firm,  together  with  Mr.  Badeau.  These  gentlemen  have  grown  into 
usefulness  under  the  training  of  Messrs.  Anthony,  and  bring  into 
the  business  large  capitals  of  youthful  enterprise  and  energy.  An 
infusion  of  young  blood  works  miracles  in  all  systems.  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Bulletin,  a  monthly  periodical,  is  issued  by  this  firm.  It  has  a 
circulation  of  five  thousand  monthly.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Anthony.  One  can  hardly  repress  a  smile,  as  he  departs  from  this  great 
establishment,  when  he  considers  that  all  this  combination  of  money, 
brains,  and  labour  is  to  promote  the  traffic  in  captive  sunbeams  ! 
Gulliver  discovered  a  philosopher  in  Lagado,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers ;  but  even  this  bold  scientist  never 
had  the  temerity  to  suggest  a  traffic  in  them.  The  fancy  "would  have 
been  too  extravagant.  Alas  !  the  very  elements  are  victims  to  rapacious 
commerce. 

A  Few  Hints  to  the  Public. — The  sunbeam  possesses  three  qualities — 
light,  heat,  and  actinism.  These  qualities  manifest  their  presence  in 
connection  with  certain  coloured  rays.  The  yellow  rays  are  illuminating, 
the  red  are  calorific,  and  the  blue  are  chemical  or  actinic.  It  is  the 
last-mentioned  which  produces  photographic  effects.  When  in  equal 
combination  these  colours  blend  so  as  to  lose  their  identity",  and  produce 
the  perfectly  white-sunbeam.  When  the  light  is  yellow  the  illuminating 
power  predominates  and  impedes  the  process  of  photographing.  Hence 
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it  follows  that  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  is  not  most  favourable  for  sun¬ 
painting.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  cloudy  weather  is  unfavourable 
to  the  taking  of  portraits;  this  is  erroneous,  for,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  sky  is  overcast  the  yellow  rays  are  obstructed,  while  the  actinism 
is  in  freedom.  All  periods  of  the  day  are  alike  favourable  to  portraiture 
up  to  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
presence  of  the  sun’s  light  and  heat  are  entirely  useless  in  photograph¬ 
ing,  for  photographs  have  been  produced  in  utter  darkness,  the  actinic 
rays  only  being  permitted  to  enter. 

Appropriate  Costume.- — The  perfection  of  a  portrait  depends  on  many 
accessories,  not  least  among  which  is  that  of  costume.  The  sitter 
should  be  environed  with  a  harmony  of  colours  which  should  also 
harmonise  with  the  complexion  and  character  of  the  person.  Every 
simple  rustic  maiden  recognises  that  she  appeal's  better  to  herself  when 
arrayed  in  garments  of  certain  colours.  This  is  not  owing  to  a  caprice 
of  fancy,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  propriety.  Mr. 
M.  A.  Root,  in  his  charming  book,  to  which  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
varied  and  valuable  information,  makes  the  following  suggestions  on 
the  subject  of  dress: — A  large,  stout  person  should  dress  in  black,  as 
that  tint  apparently  diminishes  magnitude.  Inversely,  a  small  person 
should  garb  herself  in  white ;  one  favoured  with  an  excess  of  bloom  on 
the  cheeks  should  environ  them  with  materials  of  a  deeper  red;  a  lady 
of  sallow  complexion  should  wear  a  bonnet  of  transparent  white  ;  a 
pallid  complexion  is  benefited  by  contrasts  of  pale  green ;  a  com¬ 
plexion  like  the  peach  appears  best  in  company  with  light  blue,  light 
green,  or  transparent  whits.  These  effects  are  due  to  the  “harmony  of 
analogy”  and  “harmony  of  contrasts,”  which  Dame  Nature,  the 
matchless  modiste,  so  studiously  observes  when  she  invests  her  work 
with  robes  of  grace.  In  those  sombre  precincts  of  gloom — the  Arctic 
regions— every  object  is  draped  in  subdued  livery,  as  appropriate  to  the 
scene  of  mourning  ;  but  in  the  tropics,  where  the  seasons  hold  a  festival, 
everything  is  in  gala  array. 

The  Cem  of  a  Photograph. — A  gem  of  a  photograph  is  as  rare  as  a 
brilliant  of  the  first  water.  The  perfect  photograph  should  possess  the 
qualities  of  depth,  breadth,  solidity,  transparency,  delicacy,  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  details.  The  tints  should  be  softly  and  gradually  graded, 
which  gives  brilliancy.  The  proper  distribution  of  the  lights  and 
shades  comprehended  by  the  term  chiaroscuro  requires  the  skill  and 
taste  of  a  consummate  artist.  All  depends  on  the  “poser”  or  the 
operant  who  poses  the  sitter.  He  must  not  only  be  an  accomplished 
artist  but  an  excellent  judge  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Kurtz,  who  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  perfect  poser  in  the  profession,  invariably  inquires  of 
the  person  to  be  portrayed,  “Which  side  of  your  face  is  the  best?” 
for,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  multitude  of  persons,  every  face  has  its 
inequalities,  and  no  two  sides  are  alike.  Mr.  Kurtz  likewise  ascertains 
the  vocation  of  the  sitter,  while  his  cultivated  eye  is  quick  to  discern 
shades  of  character.  His  great  aim  is  to  invest  the  portrait  with  the 
individuality  of  the  original ;  not  merely  to  map  the  face,  but  to  depict 
the  lineaments  of  the  soul  within.  The  face  is  made  up  of  hills  and 
valleys,  which  are  haunted  by  fleeting  lights  and  shadows.  It  is  these 
which  create  expression.  A  twist  of  the  body  controls  the  expression. 
The  form  may  be  imitated  in  the  pictures,  but  the  expression  will  be 
that  of  a  caricature.  The  elevation  of  a  hand,  or  a  turn  of  the  head, 
may  change  the  appearance  of  the  staid  divine  so  that  he  will  look  like 
a  highwayman.  It  is  in  the  poser’s  power  to  make  your  portrait 
perfect  as  an  image  of  the  features,  to  distort  you  into  a  Caliban,  or  to 
render  you  as  beautiful  as  an  Apollo.  His  great  aim  is  to  make  truth 
to  tell  “a  flattering  tale.”  Light  coming  from  different  directions, 
and  striking  the  countenance  at  different  angles,  produces  widely 
divergent  facial  effects.  Light  falling  equally  on  the  sides  of  the  face 
will  make  it  appear  as  round.  When  the  light  strikes  the  front  and 
also  the  sides  the  surface  presents  aflat  appearance.  For  dark  com¬ 
plexions  it  is  best  to  expose  it  to  a  full  focus  obtained  from  the  concen¬ 
trated  bundle  of  rays.  For  blondes  diffused  light  is  preferable.  Beauty, 
after  all,  is  but  a  graceful  blending  of  form  and  colour,  and  the  poser 
wields  the  magic  wand  which  commands  them  both.  But  a  mere 
manipulator  cannot  accomplish  this  feat;  it  requires  an  artistic  genius, 
trained  by  study  and  strengthened  by  observation.  This  suggests  the 
idea  that  an  academy  should  be  founded  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
photographers.  The  accomplished  photographer  should  be  an  expert 
chemist,  a  cultured  artist,  and  a  skilful  mechanic.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  too  often  the  title  of  photographer  is  obtained  by  the 
ownership  of  a  camera  and  through  the  senility  of  Old  Sol.  A  practice 
has  recently  been  introduced  of  “retouching”  or  “finishing”  with 
crayon,  lead  pencil,  or  india-ink.  The  touch  of  an  expert’s  pencil  may, 
and  often  does,  improve  a  portrait ;  but  too  often  the  license  is  abused. 
The  value  of  a  portrait  consists  in  its  truthfulness.  Beauty,  however 
desirable,  is  not  the  desideratum  in  a  portrait  when  it  does  not  exist  in 
the  type.  Faces,  not  masks,  are  wanted.  Sometimes  the  image  of  a 
deformity  is  cherished  as  a  fond  memento,  for  love  is  proverbially  blind 
to  faults.  The  eccentricities  of  cast  of  countenance  constitute  the 
landmarks  of  identity,  and  the  portrait  which  does  not  express  them  is 
not  a  true  likeness.  Would  you  have  retouched  the  intellectual  wrinkles 
of  Plato,  the  frown  of  Nero,  or  the  wart  of  Cromwell?  No!  em¬ 
phatically  no  !  We  would  preserve  every  furrow  in  its  integrity  as 
indices  to  character.  This  practice  is  more  honourable  in  its  breach 
than  its  observance,  and  hereafter  no  photographer  should  offer  himself 
as  a  manufacturer  of  beauty  and  a  hireling  of  falsehood. 


The  Future  of  Photography. — Great  as  has  been  the  progress  made 
in  the  past,  it  is  hoped  that  time  will  work  new  miracles.  Although, 
by  means  of  collodion,  instantaneous  pictures  are  obtained,  yet  a  more 
sensitive  agent  is  demanded,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  very  motion  of 
life.  That  chemistry  will  reveal  some  of  its  servants  as  being  capable 
for  this  employment  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect.  The  great 
desideratum  is  to  image  motion,  as  the  moving  throng,  the  prancing 
steed,  the  dash  of  foam,  and  the  rock-beaten  surf.  Thus  far  an 
approximation  has  been  made  in  depicting  instantaneous  effects.  Pho¬ 
tographs  have  been  made  in  the  twentieth  part  of  a  second,  but  only 
with  small  instruments,  because  it  is  easier  to  make  a  small  lens 
perfect  than  a  large  one.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  has  taken  the  picture 
of  a  man  running  across  the  field  of  the  instrument,  so  that  one  foot 
was  on  the  ground  and  the  other  in  the  act  of  descending,  producing 
the  effect  of  the  man  being  poised  in  the  air.  But  none  but  a  con¬ 
summate  operant  could  accomplish  this  difficult  feat.  Although  lenses 
cannot  be  made  of  greater  power,  yet  they  can  be  made  of  greater 
perfection.  Improvements  are  being  rapidly  made  in  the  construction 
of  lenses;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  are  lenses  superseded,  that  a 
Philadelphia  photographer  suggests  that  all  the  old  lenses  be  collected, 
melted,  and  made  into  a  monument  in  honour  of  Daguerre.  Another 
want  generally  felt  is  the  reduction  in  the  expense  of  material.  In  the 
carbon  process  the  cost  of  material  is  reduced,  but  that  of  labour  is  in¬ 
creased.  The  future  may  possibly  afford  the  means  to  obtain  permanent 
pictures  of  objects  in  their  natural  colours.  Although  natural  colours 
can  be  photographed,  they  fade  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light.  The  future  may  possibly  furnish  a  “fixing”  agent  to  render  the 
colours  enduring.  It  was,  for  a  long  time,  doubtful  whether  photo¬ 
graphs  could  be  made  by  the  moon’s  light;  but  it  is  now  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  Photographs  have  been  made  by  means  of  the  moon’s 
light,  but  of  an  inferior  quality.  A  more  sensitive  agent  may  be 
revealed  in  the  future  which  will  permit  improvements  to  be  made  in 
this  direction. 

Landscape  photography  in  America  has  not  advanced  as  much  as  the 
other  branches  of  the  art,  and  should  be  cultivated.  Judging  by  the 
great  progress  made  by  this  art  since  its  invention,  covering  the  brief 
period  of  thirty-two  years,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  future 
will  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness  and  extend  its  powers.  Photo¬ 
graphy  is  still  so  youthful  and  has  achieved  so  much  that  the  prophet 
might  be  justified  in  predicting  extravagantly,  yet  the  realisation  of 
his  wildest  dreams  might  not  compass  the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny. 


OUTLINE  OF  A  NEW  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ACTION 
OF  SUNLIGHT  ON  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

[Eead  before  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society.] 

White  light  is  known  to  exert  a  very  marked  influence  upon  a  very 
large  number  of  chemical  substances  ;  but  certain  salts  of  silver  are 
known  to  be  specially  subject  to  the  action  of  the  more  refrangible  rays 
of  the  spectrum.  When  light  acts  for  a  considerable  time  on  iodide, 
bi’omide,  or  chloride  of  silver,  evident  decomposition  occurs  ;  but  when 
the  action  is  stopped  before  any  sensible  effect  has  been  produced,  the 
silver  salt  can  be  shown  to  have  suffered  profound  change,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  its  relations  to  chemical  agents  are  almost  wholly 
altered.  All  who  have  practised  the  beautiful  and  interesting  art- 
science  of  photography  well  know  that  advantage  is  taken  of  this  subtle 
action  of  light  in  the  familiar  operation  of  “taking  a  negative.”  A  layer 
of  iodide  of  silver  (or  of  iodide,  bromide,  and  nitrate  of  silver)  is  ex¬ 
posed  for  a  short  time  in  a  camera  to  an  image  formed  by  a  lens  ;  the 
silver  layer,  on  removal,  is  apparently  in  the  same  condition  after  as  be¬ 
fore  exposure  ;  but  when  an  acidulated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  ap¬ 
plied,  the  parts  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  become 
dark,  while  the  other  portions  of  the  film  are  unaffected.  The  iron 
solution  is  then  said  to  “develope”  the  “latent  image.” 

Notwithstanding  numerous  and  well-directed  investigations,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  “latent  image”  remains  a  mystery.  Quite  recently,  how¬ 
ever,  some  remarkable  experiments  upon  the  action  of  light  on  chlorine 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Budde,  of  Bonn,  which  appear  to  me  to  give 
a  very  distinct  clue  to  the  modus  operandi  of  light,  more  particularly  on 
the  iodide  of  silver.  _  _ 

I  propose  now  to  lay  before  the  Society,  in  the  first  instance,  a  brief 
account  of  Dr.  Budde’s  experiments  and  his  conclusions,  and  then  to 
state  the  explanation  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  “latent  image 
on  iodide  of  silver,  which  I  have  ventured  to  build  upon  the  work  of  the 
German  physicist. 

It  has  been  long  well  known  that  the  blue  and  violet  rays  of  solar 
light  can  determine  the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases.  The  two 
bodies  are  freely  miscible  in  the  dark,  without  any  chemical  action  taking 
place;  but  in  diffused  daylight  the  two  gases  slowly  combine,  and  pro¬ 
duce  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  mixture  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight 
the  same  effect  is  obtained  instantaneously,  aud  a  violent  explosion  is 
the  consequence.  The  cause  of  this  union,  under  these  conditions,  has 
not  hitherto  been  traced  out ;  but  Dr.  Budde  has  obtained  the  following 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  direct  action  of  blue  and  violet  light  on  pure 
chlorine  gas : — 
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A  quantity  of  chlorine  gas  was  passed  into  a  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
the  gas  being  confined  by  a  column  of  oil  of  vitriol  saturated  with  chlo¬ 
rine,  and  the  operation  of  course  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
dark.  A  prismatic  spectrum  was  formed  in  the  usual  way  by  means 
of  a  prism,  and  the  several  coloured  rays,  from  red  to  ultra  violet, 
allowed  to  fall  in  succession  on  the  tube  containing  the  chlorine,  the 
latter  being  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  any  alteration  in  volume  which 
might  take  place  during  the  experiment  could  be  at  once  detected  and 
estimated  with  the  aid  of  an  observing  telescope  placed  at  a  suitable 
distance.  The  red  rays  were  allowed  first  to  fall  on  the  tube,  but  the 
effect  produced  was  comparatively  slight,  as  the  maximum  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  gas  column  did  not  exceed  the  ^th  of  an  inch.  The 
permanent  expansion  was  greater  in  the  more  refrangible  rays,  until  the 
maximum  effect  was  obtained  in  the  violet  rays,  the  expansion  being 
at  least  ten  times  greater  than  in  the  red  rays,  and  this  increase  in 
volume  was  permanent.  If  the  alteration  of  volume  had  been  caused 
by  heat  the  expansion  should  be  temporary;  and,  further,  the  effect 
ought  to  be  much  greater  in  the  red  than  in  the  violet  rays.  It  is 
evident  that  the  observed  expansion  might  have  been  due  to  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  the  chlorine  ;  but  this  source  of 
error  seems  to  have  been  fairly  eliminated  by  substituting  for  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  saturated  with  chlorine  the  tetrachloride  of  carbon.  The 
same  result  was  obtained  with  the  latter  as  with  the  former  liquid. 

If  the  experiments  are  to  be  fully  trusted,  chlorine  is  proved  to  have 
its  volume  permanently  increased  by  exposure  to  the  violet  rays. 

Dr.  Budde  concludes,  from  the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  sun¬ 
light,  or  rather  the  violet  rays,  act  by  decomposing  the  molecules  of  the 
chlorine,  setting  free  the  component  atoms  of  which  the  so-called 
“molecule”  is  supposed  to  be  built  up.  The  atoms  must  occupy  a 
greater  space  when  separate  than  when  combined,  forming  the  molecule, 
and  are  also  in  a  peculiarly  favourable  condition  for  entering  into  com¬ 
bination  with  those  of  a  new  body.  The  rapid  combination  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
difficult  of  explanation. 

If  Dr.  Budde’s  conclusion  be  accepted  for  chlorine,  it  clearly  follows 
that  all  the  cases  known  to  photographers,  in  which  light  brings  about 
chemical  change,  may  be  explained  simply  and  naturally  on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  partial  or  complete  separation  of  the  atoms  of  which  the 
molecule  of  a  given  compound  may  be  built  up.  We  here  seem  to  break 
new  ground,  and  to  get  a  clue  to  a  sound  theory  of  the  latent  image, 
which  shall  serve  to  explain  the  phenomena  relied  on  by  the  supporters 
respectively  of  the  present  vibratory  and  chemical  hypothesis.  1  would 
now  venture  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  action  of  light  on  iodide 
of  silver,  which,  prima  facie ,  seems  to  be  complete. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  atom  of  a  chemical  element  is  a  sharply- 
defined  relative  quality,  but  that  the  atoms  of  unlike  matter  often  differ 
materially  in  the  amount  of  chemical  work  they  can  perform.  Thus  an 
atom  of  sulphur  can  represent  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  combination  ; 
nitrogen  five  ;  carbon  four  ;  boron  three  ;  and  oxygen  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen ;  silver,  on  the  contrary,  only  one.  But  this  so-called 
“  equivalence”  of  an  element  is  not  absolutely  fixed,  for  in  some  of  its 
compounds  nitrogen  represents  only  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  — in  am¬ 
monia,  for  instance — and  in  others,  as  in  nitrous  oxide,  but  one.  This 
variation  is  now  commonly  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  pairs  of 
oints  of  attraction  on  the  atom  of  a  polyequivalent  element  disappear 
y  neutralising  each  other,  and  thus  lie  hidden  in  certain  forms  of 
combination.  If  we  represent  the  atom  of  nitrogen  by  a  circle,  its 
pentequivalent,  triequivalent,  and  monequivalent  conditions  may  be 
indicated  thus — 


In  nitric  acid.  In  ammonia.  In  mnous  uaiuc. 

These  points  of  attraction  are  now  usually  termed  “bonds.”  Iodide 
of  silver  consists  of  one  atom  of  silver  and  one  of  iodine.  Now,  the 
atom  of  silver  is  known  to  be  equivalent 
to  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen ;  but  the 
study  of  organic  and  other  iodine  com¬ 
pounds  teaches  us  that  the  atom  of  iodine 
is  equivalent  to  three  of  hydrogen,  though 
in  most  compounds  only  appearing  to  be 
equivalent  to  one  hydrogen  atom.  Re¬ 
presenting  graphically  the  atoms  of  silver 
and  of  iodine  respectively  by  equal  circles, 
and  the  equivalence  of  each  atom  by  lines 
projecting  from  the  circumference  as  usual  now  in  graphic  formulae, 
we  may  represent  ordinary  iodide  of  silver  as  in  the  above  diagram. 
Here  one  of  the  three  “bonds”  or  centres  of  attraction  of  iodine  is 
united  with  a  single  bond  of  silver,  the  other  two  neutralising 
each  other,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line,  and  so  remaining  latent. 


Up  to  this  point  I  have  advanced  nothing  new ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
recognise  these  preliminary  matters  in  accounting  for  the  action  of  light 
on  iodide  of  silver. 

Common  experience  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  many  cases  the 
action  of  light  chiefly  consists  in  the  severance  of  the  union  of  unlike 
bodies  held  in  combination  by  comparatively  feeble  affinity ;  and  the 
highly-interesting  investigations  of  Dr.  Budde  would  seem  to  go  fur¬ 
ther,  and  to  prove  that  the  same  kind  of  action  is  inimical  to  the 
exercise  of  the  still  more  feeble  attractive  force  which  tends  to  unite 
the  atoms  of  like  matter  in  molecules.  We  have  only  to  extend  the 
statement  to  the  union  of  bonds  in  a  single  atom — as  in  the  case  of 
iodine — and  we  gain  a  perfectly  intelligible  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  influence  exerted  upon  iodide  of  silver  by  light,  and  the  cause  of  the 
well-known  difference  in  chemical  relations  between  the  unexposed  and 
exposed  silver  compound. 

The  two  conditions  may  be  graphically  represented  thus  : — 


Unexposed.  After  exposure. 


After  as  before  exposure  the  compound  is  iodide  of  silver  ;  but  two  of 
the  three  attractive  powers  of  the  iodine  are  now  free  from  each  other’s 
control,  and  ready  to  enter  into  new  combinations.  It  is  evident  that 
change  may  now  take  place  in  either  of  two  directions.  Firstly,  the 
atom  of  iodide  of  silver  may  attract  two  additional  atoms  of  silver  or 
other  analogous  body  to  itself  in  so-called  development  ;  or,  secondly, 
a  complete  separation  of  iodine  from  silver  may  arise,  owing  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  superior  power  of  the  two  free  bonds  of  the  former  over  the 
one  attached  to  the  silver  atom.  It  appears  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  first  condition  obtains  in  acid  development  with  excess  of  silver, 
while  in  alkaline  development  the  action  is  more  likely  to  be  chiefly  of 
the  second  kind. 

Up  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  light  is  capable 
of  severing  the  union  between  the  latent  “bonds  ”  of  iodine,  the  theory 
is  in  harmony  with  the  current  of  thought  in  chemistry.  But  it  is  not 
yet  generally  admitted  that  a  “bond ’’can  remain  free  or  unsatisfied. 
The  existence  of  such  apparently  anomalous  compounds  as  nitric  oxide 
and  certain  of  the  chlorine  oxides  has,  however,  led  some  chemists  to 
think  that  certain  “atomicities”  in  a  compound  may  I’emain  free,  and 
ready  to  enter  into  new  combinations  on  a  favourable  opportunity  pre¬ 
senting  itself.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Budde  on  chlorine  strongly 
support  such  a  view  ;  and,  further,  when  we  carefully  consider  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  olefiant  gas,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  I  see 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  light  actually  to  have  the  power  of  severing 
the  union  between  the  latent  “  bonds  ”  of  an  atom.  I  venture  to  think 
that  this  could  take  place  even  more  easily  in  some  cases  than  could  the 
separation  between  the  atoms  of  the  molecule  of  a  simple  body,  or — the 
much  more  difficult  case— -of  the  disunion  of  the  unlike  atoms  of  a  com¬ 
pound  such  as  iodide  of  silver.  If,  then,  the  last,  and  as  must  be 
admitted,  the  least  likely  case  to  occur  is  that  which  we  can,  in  several 
compounds,  actually  observe,  we  are  clearly  warranted  in  assuming 
the  much  easier  and,  a  priori,  the  more  probable  change  to  take  place 
also. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  theory  stated  above  to  the  explanation  of  some 
of  the  facts  of  development.  I  shall  take  at  present  only  the  case  of 
acid  development — with  iron,  for  example — in  the  presence  of  excess  of 
silver  in  the  solution  flooding  the  film.  The  acid  present  prevents  the 
immediate  deposition  of  metal;  but  still  the  exercise  of  even  a  very 
slight  attractive  power  is  capable  of  separating  the  silver  from  the 
liquid.  The  existence  and  exercise  of  the  surplus  chemical  energy  of 
the  iodine  atom  of  the  exposed  iodide  of  silver  is  amply  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  attraction  to  the  exposed  iodide  only  of  the  metal  silver, 
and  this  without  assuming  that  the  iodide  of  silver  itself  suffers  any 
decomposition ;  in  fact,  the  process  appeal's  to  consist  in  the  formation 
of  a  sub-iodide  of  silver  by  addition  of  silver  to  the  exposed  iodide,  not 
by  abstraction  of  iodine,  as  might  be  supposed.  If  such  a  definite 
com)  ound  be  produced  in  the  manner  indicated,  its  formula  most  pro¬ 
bably  is 

Ags  T, 

for  each  of  the  the  three  “bonds  ”  of  the  iodine  is  now  engaged  with  an 
atom  of  silver. 

If  the  film  be  now  fully  washed  after  development,  we  have  a  layer 
of  ordinary  iodide  of  silver  carrying  an  image  formed  of  a  sub-iodide  of 
silver,  the  constituents  of  which  are  held  together  by  comparatively 
feeble  force  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  determination 
of  silver  to  the  exposed  iodide  in  the  fiist  instance,  in  order  that  the 
sub-iodide  may  be  formed,  facilitates  the  deposition  at  the  same  time 
and  on  the  same  part  of  the  film  of  metallic  silver  in  addition ;  so  that 
we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  image  as  consisting  only  of  the  sub-iodide, 
but  a:  carrying  some  free  silver  also, 
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When  the  conditions  of  development  are  such  as  to  admit  of  very- 
rapid  deposition  of  this  so-called  “supplementary”  silver,  we  should 
expect  the  precipitation  to  be  determined  by  that  species  of  sympathy 
so  often  observed  in  chemical  processes,  acting  even  outside  the  sphere  of 
attraction  of  the  exposed  iodide  of  silver,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  well- 
known  phenomena  of  solarisation  and  of  fog.  Assuming  the  image  to 
be  free  from  these  defects,  however,  its  subsequent  intensification  re¬ 
sults  from  the  well-known  attraction  of  silver  for  silver  on  the  point  of 
deposition  from  solution. 

Fixation  by  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  or  similar  agent,  in  my  view  of 
the  matter,  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  above-mentioned  sub¬ 
iodide  of  silver,  ordinary  iodide  of  silver  dissolving  and  the  excess  of 
silver  remaining  and  forming  the  image  in  its  final  condition. 

Such  is  the  view  which  I  venture  to  take  of  the  action  of  light  on 
iodide  of  silver,  so  far  as  the  production  of  the  “latent  image”  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  most  reliable  experiments  have  proved  perfectly  pure 
iodide  of  silver  to  be  sensitive  to  light;  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for 
me  to  extend  this  paper  beyond  reasonable  limits  by  discussing  the  de¬ 
tails  of  photographic  processes  in  which  iodide  of  silver  plays  the  chief 
part ;  but  I  should  add  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  facts 
which  the  theory  just  proposed  is  not  capable  of  simply  explaining. 
F urther  :  when  the  apparently  conflicting  statements  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  schools  of  thinkers  on  this  subject  are  reconciled  on  the 
physico-chemical  theory  which  I  have  advanced,  we  may  fairly  regard 
the  latter  as  a  safe  aid  to  investigation.  I  have  only  to  add  that  the 
foregoing  sketch  of  anew  theory  of  the  “latent  image”  is  to  a  large  extent 
derived  from  several  detailed  articles  which  I  published  in  the  last 
volume  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  Royal  Dublin  Society. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  BERLIN. 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  we  are  inclined  to  hold  the  Germans  far 
ahead  of  us  in  this  country.  They  have,  in  a  much  stronger  degree,  a 
sense  of  brotherhood,  camaraderie,  than  we  have,  and  this  feeling  is 
evinced  in  all  manner  of  ways  to  an  extent  that  appears  sometimes  to 
rise  above  questions  of  self-interest  altogether.  A  trade  or  a  profession 
holds  together  there  better  than  here;  the  book  trade,  for  instance, 
being  at  the  very  antipodes  of  ours.  There  publisher  and  retailer 
work  harmoniously  together,  and  together  carry  out  a  system  almost 
perfect  in  its  accommodation  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  its  saving  of 
the  retailer  from  risks,  and  its  just  distribution  of  responsibilities; 
while  here,  from  his  eagerness  to  do  a  trade,  the  publisher  often  does 
his  best  to  cut  the  dealer’s  throat.  And  it  appears  to  be  much  the  same 
in  photography.  From  the  genius  of  the  people,  in  fact,  it  can  hardly 
be  otherwise.  Something  of  the  air  of  military  discipline  pervades  the 
people,  so  that  they  carry  the  “rhythmic-drill”  order  of  things  into  all 
their  associations. 

We  wonder  what  would  be  the  result  to  photography  here,  for 
instance,  if,  as  in  Berlin,  we  had  one  great  central  society  looked  up  to  as 
the  head  and  leader  of  all  the  other  societies  in  the  land.  The  amiable 
critic  in  Anthony’s  Bulletin  compliments  us  in  London  upon  having  five 
societies.  While  this  is  not  really  the  case  as  respects  London,  a  number 
of  societies  in  one  place,  and  formed  for  the  same  object,  too  frequently 
is  a  sure  sign  of  parties,  cliques,  or,  at  best,  a  proof  of  weakened  power 
for  good.  Such  societies  are,  for  practical  purposes,  like  the  body 
without  the  head.  Their  life  is  mainly  of  the  galvanic  kind — like  that 
of  the  chopped-up  worm.  They  cannot  advance ;  they  have  no  initiating 
or  leading  power.  They  serve  to  show  that  the  profession  is  divided, 
not  that  its  aims  and  its  interests  are  one.  It  is  really  a  thing  to  make 
one  envious  when  we  take  into  account  the  work  that  is  to  do  yet  in 
educating  photographers  generally  to  a  true  appreciation  of  their  labours, 
to  come  upon  the  signs  of  unity  of  authority  and  influence  which  the 
reports  of  some  of  the  great  continental  societies  reveal.  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Photographic  Society  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in  this  country 
that  comes  near  to  the  standard  of  this  one  of  Berlin. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  in  part  by  the  report  before  us  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Berlin,  held  on  the  20th  of  last  month. 
Dr.  Vogel,  the  president,  in  some  opening  remarks,  pointed  out  to 
the  numerous  members  that,  as  the  meeting  in  question  was  the  first  of 
the  winter  session,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  exert  themselves  on  behalf 
of  the  art  in  bringing  forward  anything  new  and  useful,  and  he  did  so 
evidently  in  the  tone  of  one  who  did  not  expect  to  be  disappointed. 
Then  came  a  touching  letter  of  thanks  from  the  widow  of  a  deceased 
member  for  whom  the  Society  had  subscribed  a  memorial,  showing  that 
there  exists  a  friendly  unity  among  them — to  us,  alas !  unknown. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  Society  appears  to  be  thought  a  fitting  medium 
of  communications  from  Germans  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  well  as  at 
home.  Herr  Linde,  for  instance,  laid  before  the  meeting  a  number  of 
anthropological  studies  of  carte  size,  sent  home  from  Pernambuco ;  and 
Herr  Deitisch,  a  photographer  in  Bintenzorg,  a  suburb  of  Batavia,  in 
the  Island  of  Java,  forwarded  several  pictures  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  of  the  12th  of  December,  1871.  They  were  taken  in  south  latitude 
C°  34'  and  east  longitude  7°  6'  with  an  ordinary  double  portrait  objective, 
and  with  the  ordinary  chemicals  in  use.  The  exposure  wras  from  a  half 


to  a  third  of  a  second,  and  the  resulting  picture  showed  a  sufficiently 
sharp  image  of  the  sun’s  corona  of  about  three  millimetres  in  deptnf 
The  same  gentleman  sent  also  some  pictures  of  the  eclipse  when  par- 
tially  accomplished,  taken  with  slower  working  chemicals  instanta¬ 
neously.  One  of  these  pictures  showed  some  singular  rings  round  the 
sun’s  disc,  which  were  pronounced  by  Dr.  Vogel  to  be  reflections  of  the 
lens,  he  himself  having  obtained  similar  results,  partly  due  to  the  faint 
action  of  the  corona,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  the  photographic  instru¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  as  Herr  Priimm  pointed  out,  such  rings  and  lines  were 
frequently  met  with  in  instantaneous  sea  pictures  in  which  the  sun  is 
included  in  the  view,  or  the  bright  reflection  of  his  rays  on  the  water,  and 
they  are  simply  the  result  of  halation  or  reflection  from  the  back  of  the 
glass  plate.  Herr  Wauder,  of  Hanover,  wrote  regarding  a  new  colouring 
process  of  his,  and  sent  specimens  which  were  accounted  good,  although 
the  difficulty  of  colouring  by  gaslight  could  hardly  be  by  any  means 
overcome.  The  process  is  said  to  find  much  favour,  and  to  give  uni¬ 
formly  brilliant  results.  It  is  said  to  have  in  one  form  or  other  been 
long  practised  by  the  firm. 

•Several  of  the  members  expressed,  the  opinion  that  this  would  be 
found  to  be  a  method  of  applying  a  layer  of  colour  to  the  back  of  a 
photograph  rendered  transparent.  Only  one  of  the  two  samples  received 
showed  any  trace  of  painting  on  the  surface  of  the  picture. 

Amongst  the  art  periodicals  on  the  table  of  the  Society  there  called 
for  special  notice,  in  relation  to  photography,  the  etching  in  Liitzow's , 
and  the  illustrations  in  Teisich's  Journal.  Special  attention  was  also 
directed  to  the  Woodburytypes  illustrating  the  Picture  Gallery  of  Sacred 
Art,  and  Dr.  Vogel  announced  that  Mr.  Woodbury  had  written  to  him 
to  say  that  Bruckmann,  of  Munich,  was  adopting  the  process.  Mr. 
Woodbury  had  promised  to  furnish  proofs  done  by  his  newest  modifi¬ 
cation — the  engraving  method — which  yields  satisfactory  results,  upon 
his  return  from  Munich,  where  he  is  occupied  in  fitting  up  a  printing 
establishment  for  Herr  Bruckmann. 

Herr  Priimm  exhibited  an  extremely  neat  and  well-made  English 
stereoscopic  apparatus,  writh  the  aid  of  which  he  had,  during  his 
autumn  tour,  taken  about  thirty  dry  plates.  It  consisted  of  a  light, 
portable,  folding  tripod,  a  box  for  six  dry  plates,  which  screwed  on  to 
it,  and  a  small  folding  stereoscopic  camera  with  a  pair  of  lenses — the 
whole  so  light  as  to  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  carry  it  comfortably  in  the 
hand.  Herr  Priimm  had  a  special  interest  in -experimenting  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  with  dry  plates,  as  he  sought  to  enrich  his  experiences  with  regard  to 
their  working  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Hildebrandt  in  Africa,  and,  in 
communicating  the  result  of  his  recent  experiences,  he  said  that,  so  far 
as  results  were  concerned,  the  dry  plates  came  tolerably  near  the  wret. 
They  gave  an  equal  variety  of  shades  of  detail,  although  they  were  not, 
perhaps,  quite  so  brilliant  nor  yet  so  rich.  Still  for  many  things  these 
were  not  absolute  necessaries,  and  he  thought,  therefore,  that,  for 
scientific  travellers,  such  a  means  of  securing  pictures  might  prove  very 
serviceable.  He  proposed  communicating  the  gist  of  his  experience  to 
Dr.  Hildebrandt,  and  called  attention  to  the  character  of  the  negatives 
and  proofs  that  he  laid  before  the  meeting.  They  were,  he  pointed 
out,  taken  under  peculiar  difficulties — where  the  landscape  was  made 
up  of  white  chalk  cliffs,  dark  beech  forests,  clear  sky,  and  blue  sea — 
and  yet  the  whole  details  were  fully  brought  out.  Among  the  negatives 
was  one  of  the  interior  of  a  church  which  had  required  an  exposure  of 
two  hours.  It  was  a  very  good  picture. 

Some  interesting  observations  were  made  by  Herr  Lingke  on  the 
washing  of  prints  and  the  apparatus  therefor,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  cradle  or  swing  method  is  in  considerable  use  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  the  syphon  plan,  which  has,  on  the  whole,  been  the  greater 
favourite  of  the  two  with  us  here  in  England.  Herr  Lingke  demonstrates 
with  tolerable  clearness  that  after  half-an-hour’s  treatment  in  such  a  rota¬ 
tory  trough — wherein  the  alternate  ends  empty  and  fill  each  ninety  times 
in  an  hour — the  proportion  of  hyposulphite  in  the  water  will  be  as  one  in 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand,  after  an  hour  as  one  to  seventeen 
thousand  millions  !  and  so  on.  Thereby  he  demonstrates,  as  we  imagine, 
the  futility  of  prolonged  washing,  always  provided  that  each  print 
gets  fair  treatment.  The  worst  of  most  such  washing  machines, 
however,  is  that  you  can  never  be  sure  of  that  being  the  case.  The 
prints  may  stick  together,  so  that,  though  by  a  clear  method  of  rea¬ 
soning,  backed  by  figures  innumerable,  you  can  prove  that  all  the  soda 
is  gone,  some  of  them  will  still  hold  it  in  their  tissues  in  the  proportion 
of  one  in  ten  or  twenty  parts  of  water.  Such  apparatus,  therefore, 
always  requires  the  presence  of  an  attendant  to  see  that  every  picture 
gets  fair  play. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  Dr.  Vogel  mentioned  a  method  which 
he  had  of  washing  very  large  prints,  which  were  always  troublesome 
things  to  deal  with  and  totally  unwashable  in  any  machine,  by  which  he 
places  them  in  a  large  wooden  trough  and  rinses  them  well  in  about  six 
changes  of  water.  Then  he  takes  a  solution  of  iodide  of  a  wine  colour 
and  pours  it  over  the  picture,  and  it  totally  destroys  all  traces  of  the 
fixing  agent.  When  the  iodide  is  drained  off  the  picture  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  clean,  and  it  only  remains  to  rinse  the  iodide  water  from  its  pores. 

Herr  Quidde  brought  the  discussion  to  a  close  by  mentioning  another 
method  for  washing  prints  which  had  been  adopted  by  Herr  Schauer. 
This  gentleman  caused  to  be  made  a  pair  of  very  close-fitting  marble 
rollers,  between  which  the  prints  are  passed,  thereby  squeezing 
out  the  superabundant  moisture.  First  longwise  and  then  crosswise 
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the  bits  of  paper  had  to  undergo  this  ordeal.  By  this  means  all  trace 
of  the  dangerous  fixing  agent  is  quickly  made  to  vanish,  and  anyone  who 
subjects  his  prints  to  this  treatment,  after  an  hour’s  previous  washing, 
may  rest  certain  that  they  are  thoroughly  clean.  It  is  not  suitable, 
however,  for  very  large  pictures ;  and  we  would  recommend  such  of 
our  readers  as  can  to  try  experiments,  and  those  who  have  not  already 
done  so  to  see  what  the  consequenoes  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  treatment  really  is. 


(Dm  (Sint ora l  Cable. 


Trask’s  Practical  Ferrotyyer. 

Philadelphia  :  Benerman  and  Wilson. 

First  of  all,  a  few  remarks  relating  to  the  word  “ferrotype.”  It  was 
first  introduced  into  photographic  nomenclature  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt 
to  designate  pictures  on  paper  into  which  iron  salts  entered  as  an 
element  in  the  preparation.  The  ferrotype  proper  was  produced  by 
salting  paper  with  a  mixture  of  succinic  acid  and  common  salt  together 
with  some  gum  arabic,  exciting  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  when  dry 
keeping  it  in  a  portfolio  till  required.  It  was  exposed  in  the  camera, 
and  was  developed  by  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  gum 
arabic.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  was,  in  1844,  the  first  to  propose 
the  use  and  demonstrate  the  value  of  protosulphate  of  iron  as  a  de¬ 
veloper.  The  ferrotype  of  our  American  brethren  has  no  relation  to 
that  just  described,  as  it  is  merely  a  positive  collodion  picture  taken  on 
a  plate  of  japanned  iron  (hence  the  name)  instead  of  on  a  glass  plate  as 
is  done  in  this  country. 

The  manual  now  before  us  gives  plain  and  practical  directions  by 
which  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  we  do  not  conceive  it  possible  for 
any  intelligent  person  to  fail  in  achieving  perfect  success  if  he  adhere  to 
Mr.  Trask’s  directions.  There  are  special  chapters  devoted  to  lighting, 
accessories,  backgrounds,  and  the  other  essentials  of  active  studio  life ; 
and  the  little  manual  is  illustrated  by  a  specimen  of  the  author’s 
artistic  work. 

Ferrotypes  have  been  tried  in  this  country,  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
their  having  become  in  any  sense  favourites.  They  have  their  uses, 
however,  and  for  some  purposes  are  really  very  convenient. 

- «. — 

The  Ancient  Sculptures  in  Norwich  Cathedral. — Part  IV. 

London:  The  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company. 

This  number  is  embellished  with  an  exquisite  print  of  the  West  Front 
of  Norwich  Cathedral,  executed  (as  are  all  the  illustrations)  by  Messrs. 
Sawyer  and  Bird,  of  the  Autotype  Company,  the  process  employed 
being,  we  need  scarcely  say,  the  autotype  mechanical  process.  The 
delicacy  of  these  pictures  is  carried  to  a  marvellous  degree  of  perfection, 
while  the  vigour  is  all  that  could  be  obtained  by  any  photographic 
process. 


Cflmspauiieira. 

— ♦ — 

The  Common  Wet  Process  for  Landscape  Work. — How  to  Get 
More  Density  in  the  Sky. — How  to  Take  Clouds  with  the 
View. — How  to  avoid  Pinholes. — How  to  Take  Instantaneous 
Views. — How  to  Get  Truthful  Contrasts  of  Light  and  Shade. 
— Nantes  versus  London.  — .Some  Remarks  by  the  Dean  of 
Carlisle. 

My  last  letter  was  dated  from  beneath  the  walls  of  the  grand  old  chateau 
of  Blain,  the  property  of  the  Comte  de  Janzy,  and  now  half  in  ruins.  I 
had  brought  with  me  in  the  yacht  the  paraphernalia  of  the  common  wet 
process,  having  started  in  a  hurry,  and  without  time  to  get  anything 
ready  for  bromised  collodion  with  the  bath,  and  albumen  preservative. 
The  sun  rose  gaily,  and  all  looked  well  for  a  day’s  work,  so  we  despatched 
our  breakfast  with  celerity,  and  then  proceeded  to  filter  the  bath  and 
developer,  and  carry  up  the  tent,  camera,  &c.  But  by  this  time  some 
ominous-looking  clouds  were  beating  up  from  the  southward,  and  no  sooner 
were  we  ready  for  the  first  exposure  than  the  sky  became  quite  overcast. 
Here  you  perceive,  gentle  reader,  the  first  inconvenience  which  stares 
you  in  the  face  in  using  the  common  wet  process  for  landscape  work  in 
these  latitudes.  If  I  had  had  with  me  some  really  good  and  l’eliable 
dry  plates,  all  our  four  views  of  this  fine  old  ruin  would  have  been 
exposed  in  a  good  light.  As  it  was  they  turned  out  well,  save  and 
except  the  want  of  a  little  play  of  sunlight  to  give  roundness  to  the 
majestic  old  tower  which  forms  the  principal  object  and  more  pluck 
and  vigour  to  the  foliage  and  the  grass.  By  using  wet  collodion  in  a 
tent  we  were  forced  to  expose  in  gloom  instead  of  in  sunshine  ;  and, 
moreover,  we  were  detained  the  whole  morning  on  the  spot,  instead  of 
being  able  to  proceed  on  our  way  immediately  after  the  plates  had  been 
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exposed  in  the  good  light.  Once  it  happened,  most  provokingly,  that 
after  waiting  some  time  for  a  rift  in  the  clouds  to  drift  in  front  of  the 
sun  and  let  in  a  golden  ray  or  two,  and  after  calculating  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  the  exact  time  when  the  plate  ought  to  be  put  into  the  bath, 
we  over-estimated  the  velocity  of  the  clouds,  and  I  was  forced  to  expose 
before  the  momentary  gleam  of  sunlight  could  tip  the  ruins  grey  during 
the  minute  of  exposure  of  our  plate  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  developed 
out  came  the  sun,  for  which  it  had  been  impossible  to  wait  any  longer. 
Here,  again,  a  good  and  reliable  dry  plate  would  have  saved  the  picture. 
Evidently  wet  collodion  is  not  suitable  for  landscape  work  in  a  climate 
like  this,  where  clouds  and  sunshine  alternate  at  intervals  of  a  quarter 
or  half-an-liour  or  so,  even  in  the  finest  weather  ;  whilst,  if  you  attempt 
to  work  the  process  in  a  really  settled  climate,  you  run  the  risk  of  again 
breaking  down  through  the  excessive  heat  and  glare.  Something  better 
than  the  common  wet  process  is  sadly  wanted  for  landscape  work  in  our 
climate,  where,  after  all,  landscape  is  so  beautiful  from  its  varied  effects 
of  light  and  shade  and  the  infinite  charm  of  its  cloud  scenery.  What 
better  can  we  have  than  this  miserable  process,  which  compels  one  to 
prepare,  expose,  and  develope  the  plate,  all  within  a  very  few  minutes, 
which  must  be  chosen  with  the  most  unerring  accuracy  ?  'One  of  two 
things,  viz.,  either  a  dry  plate,  which  leaves  you  in  uncertainty  as  to 
your  result  until  you  have  left  the  spot;  or  a  wet  plate  which  will  keep 
for  hours,  if  need  be,  after  placing  it  in  the  slide.  The  latter  is  the 
process  which  I  should  myself  greatly  prefer.  The  plates  could  be 
prepared  conveniently  at  an  inn,  or  in  the  yacht’s  cabin,  many  hours  in 
advance,  by  means  of  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath,  and  a  preserva¬ 
tive  of  albumen  or  gelatine  mixed  with  glycerine  to  keep  it  from  drying  ; 
they  could  be  put  into  a  suitable  plate-box,  face  to  face,  carried  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  the  dark  slides  could  be  charged,  and  the  pictures  developed  in 
some  such  convenient  manipulating  box  as  Mr.  S  tillman  has  lately  devised. 
The  advantage  of  this  process  over  any  dry  plates  that  I  have  had  any 
experience  of  would  be  in  the  exalted  sensitiveness  of  &ie  film,  the 
ease  and  certainty  of  its  development,  and  the  admirable  quality  of  the 
negative,  to  which  may  be  added  the  fact  that  you  know  what  you 
have  got  before  you  leave  the  spot.  Should  it  be  objected  to  this  that 
you  can,  if  you  choose,  develope  a  dry  plate  in  a  tent,  then  I  reply,  if 
you  use  a  tent  why  allow  the  film  to  get  dry  at  all  ?  Why  not  expose 
it  in  its  damp  state?  The  only  object  of  using  dry  plates  is  that  you 
may  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  developing  them  on  the  spot.  Of 
course  I  am  speaking  now  of  serious,  first-class  work,  and  of  that  only. 
For  the  hit  or  miss  style  of  photography  let  it  be  dry  plates,  by  all 
means ;  but  remember  that  even  at  the  best  this  is  comparatively  slow 
work,  only  suitable  for  still  subjects,  such  as  have  now  been  done  to 
death.  Unless  we  make  our  plates  for  landscape  work  much  more 
sensitive  than  dry  plates  commonly  are  at  present,  we  have  come  to 
a  dead  standstill  in  that  branch  of  our  art.  There  is  an  infinite  charm 
in  instantaneous  photography,  and  the  field  has  scarcely  as  yet  been 
explored ;  to  most  of  us  it  is  quite  virgin  soil. 

This  brings  me  to  another  serious  trouble  of  the  wet  collodion  pro¬ 
cess,  as  commonly  practised,  for  landscape  work,  viz.,  the  thinness  and 
solarisation  of  the  skies.  Small  bright  objects,  as  well  as  the  small 
patches  of  sky  which  are  seen  between  the  branches  of  trees,  may  be 
dense  enough,  but  the  broad  area  of  the  entire  sky  is  in  general  solar¬ 
ised,  and  too  feeble  to  print  clear.  The  common  remedy  for  this  is  to 
paint  upon  it  by  hand  some  fleecy  black  clouds,  which  print  white  ; 
But  what  a  miserable  and  ridiculous  artifice  this  is  !  and  how  equally 
deplorable  it  is  to  have  to  paint  the  entire  sky,  going  carefully  with  a 
brush  round  all  the  delicate  outlines  of  object  !  But  there  is  a  remedy 
for  this  evil,  which  I  am  happily  able  to  describe  from  my  own  rather 
large  experience  of  the  process  in  view -taking,  viz.,  to  use  more  bro¬ 
mide  in  the  collodion  and  pure  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  bath. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  a  highly-bromised  collodion  for  land¬ 
scape  work.  In  portraiture  and  indoor  work  the  collodion  does  not  com¬ 
monly  contain  more  than  from  half-a-grain  to  one  grain  of  soluble 
bromide  to  the  ounce,  against  four  or  five  grains  of  a  soluble  iodide  ; 
but  when  such  collodion  as  this  is  used  for  landscape  work,  where  the 
contrasts  are  much  more  violent,  there  is  such  a  preponderance  of  iodide 
of  silver  in  the  film  that  solarisation  is  not  sufficiently  controlled,  and 
hence  arises  the  relative  weakness  of  the  sky.  In  both  landscape  and 
portraiture  the  deepest  blacks  of  the  subject  are  of  the  same  intensity, 
the  shaded  portions  of  a  black  velvet  dress  being  quite  as  black  as  the 
deep  interstices  of  foreground  foliage  ;  but  within  the  studio  the 
highest  lights  are  never  lighter  than  a  white  object  in  shadow  out-of- 
doors  would  be,  whilst  in  a  landscape  the  white  objects,  whether 
houses  or  clouds,  may  be  in  full  sunshine.  The  extreme  of  contrast 
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between  light  and  shade  is,  therefore,  much  greater  in  landscape  than 
in  studio  work,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  modify  the  composition 
of  our  collodion  by  adding  more  soluble  bromide  to  it.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  iodide  of  silver  is  much  more  addicted  to  solarisation 
than  bi’omide  is,  so  that  if  it  were  possible  to  use  a  collodion  containing 
bromide  only,  with  the  common  iron  developer,  that  might  be  an  im¬ 
provement  for  landscape  work.  I  have  tried  this  plan  many  times, 
and  with  the  following  result  : — Using  a  collodion  bromised  with  eight 
grains  of  cadmium-bromide  to  the  ounce,  exciting  the  plate  in  an 
eighty-grain  acid  nitrate  bath,  and  developing  with  a  very  strong  acid 
iron  developer,  the  plate  having  been  exposed  with  the  free  nitrate 
upon  it  in  the  usual  way,  you  get  a  negative  quite  bright  in  the  lights, 
dense  in  the  sky,  and  with  all  the  gradations  nicely  preserved— in  fact, 
a  beautiful  negative,  but  for  one  rather  serious  defect,  viz.,  that  the  de¬ 
posit  is  so  excessively  coarse  that  the  granulai’ity  is  quite  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  exceeds  anything  that  I  have  observed  as  obtained  by 
any  other  methods— thus  far  confirming  some  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wort- 
ley’s  recent  experiments  with  the  microscope.  The  film  is  exceedingly 
sensitive — quite  as  much  so  as  a  common  wet  collodion  film  containing 
but  little  bromide  ;  and  here  my  results  do  not  tally  with  those  of  Dr. 
Vogel,  who  has  found  a  film  prepared  in  this  way  less  sensitive  than  I 
describe.  I  have  tried  the  thing  so  often,  and  with  such  uniform 
results  as  regards  sensitiveness,  that  I  am  convinced  he  is  in  error  on 
this  point,  and  has  probably  written  from  hearsay  rather  than  from  his 
own  experience.  Now,  such  being  the  properties  of  a  bromide  of  silver 
film,  when  treated  in  the  usual  way  and  developed  with  iron,  it  is  evident 
that  in  subjects  where  great  contrasts  occur  more  bromide  should  be 
added  to  the  collodion  ;  and  thus  for  common  landscape  work,  where 
instantaneity  is  not  required,  I  find  it  best  to  use  a  bromo-iodised 
collodion,  containing  as  much  as  three  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium 
to  the  ounce  against  four  grains  of  the  iodide— in  fact,  dry-plate 
collodion.  The  sky  is  then  never  solarised,  but  it,  as  well  as  the 
lightest  objects  in  the  view,  such  as  white  houses  in  sunshine,  afford 
the  densest  blacks  in  the  negative,  as  they  ought  to  do. 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver:  there  is  no¬ 
thing  which  so  much  contributes  to  the  density  of  the  blacks  and  the 
clearness  of  the  lights  of  a  negative  as  the  use  of  the  trebly-recrystallised 
nitrate  of  silver  that  is  sold  in  tubes.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  R. 
M.  Gordon,  who  was  for  some  time  sceptical  on  this  point,  is  now  con¬ 
vinced,  having  carefully  tried  a  tube  of  this  silver  at  my  request. 
Nothing,  he  assured  me,  could  work  better  than  the  bath  did,  without 
any  doctoring,  but  just  as  it  was  made  by  simply  dissolving  the  crystals 
in  distilled  water,  and  using  the  solution  at  once,  without  even  acidify¬ 
ing  it.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  say  that,  according  to  his  experience, 
the  common  nitrate,  when  treated  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  sunned, 
works  as  well.  So  that  the  question  lies  between  this  loss  of  silver, 
attended  by  the  introduction  of  some  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  loss  of 
time  and  trouble,  against  the  increased  cost  of  the  pure  salt.  For  my 
own  part,  I  regard  an  extra  shilling  per  ounce  on  the  pure  nitrate  of 
silver  as  money  well  laid  out,  particularly  when  we  reflect  on  how  very 
little  silver  is  really  concerned  in  the  taking  of  a  negative,  the  film 
itself  only  containing  about  a  grain  or  two  for  a  stereoscopic  plate  hav¬ 
ing  an  area  of  more  than  twenty  square  inches.  Time  also  should  be 
counted  as  worth  something,  particularly  when  it  is  the  time  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer. 

If,  then,  we  admit  that  in  order  for  a  photograph  to  be  truthful  the 
highest  lights  in  the  view  should  be  represented  by  the  deepest  blacks 
in  the  negative,  the  common  collodion— such  as  is  used  for  portraiture 
in  the  studio — will  not  do  in  the  field.  It  should  contain  more  bromide, 
and  the  bath  should  be  a  little  stronger  in  proportion.  The  reason  why 
such  collodion  is  a  little  slower  than  the  common  sort  is  not  because 
the  bromide  of  silver  is  less  sensitive  than  the  iodide,  when  developed 
with  iron  in  the  usual  way,  as  Dr.  Vogel  affirms,  but  because  there  will 
in  general  remain  a  little  unconverted  soluble  bromide  in  the  film.  If 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  soluble  bromide  were  converted 
the  iodide  of  silver  would  probably  be  attacked,  unless  the  bath  were 
quite  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  a  bad  working  condition 
of  things. 

In  my  four  negatives  of  the  chateau  of  Blain,  taken  the  other  day, 
the  skies  are  quite  dense  enough  to  print  clean  without  any  intensifica¬ 
tion,  the  highest  lights  are  clear  glass,  and  the  grass,  the  ivy,  and  the 
darkest  foliage  are  all  full  of  the  most  elaborate  detail.  But  this 
required  an  enormous  exposure,  viz.,  three  minutes,  with  a  single  lens 
of  five-inch  focus  and  a  two-tenths  inch  stop.  The  prints  will  be  quite 
truthful,  and  will  represent  the  subject  as  in  gloom.  In  order  to  im¬ 
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prove  upon  this  I  may,  perhaps,  try  the  effect  of  a  stormy,  natural  sky 
printed  from  another  negative,  by  way  of  an  experiment. 

Although  my  bath  was  a  very  old  one,  those  four  negatives  were 
entirely  free  from  pinholes,  and  even  from  such  as  are  produced  by  dust. 
Perhaps  this  was  owing  to  there  being  no  dust  on  account  of  the 
general  dampness  of  everything  at  this  season;  in  fact,  the  plates 
were  prepared  under  circumstances  analogous  to  those  which  Mr. 
Gordon  observes  at  night.  Remember  this,  gentle  reader,  when  you 
pitch  your  tent,  and  always  select  for  it,  if  possible,  a  grassy  spot  in¬ 
stead  of  a  dusty  high  road  or  thoroughfare.  If  it  be  not  rank  heresy 
to  say  so,  I  believe  dust  to  be  a  much  more  fertile  source  of  pinholes 
than  nitro-iodide  or  nitro-bromide  in  the  bath. 

This  reminds  me  that  Major  Russell  showed  me  the  other  day  three 
plates,  dried  as  they  were  removed  from  the  bath.  The  films  were 
bromide  of  silver.  In  one  of  them,  which  had  been  excited  in  a  strong 
bath  containing  alcohol,  crystals  of  nitro-bromide  were  tolerably 
abundant.  In  another,  which  had  been  excited  in  the  same  bath, 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  more  silver,  the  crystals  were  much 
more  abundant,  and  amounted  to  quite  a  formidable  crop.  In  the 
third  film  there  were  scarcely  any  of  these  crystals,  the  bath  having 
been  considerably  diluted.  The  weaker  the  bath,  therefore,  the  less 
the  liability  to  pinholes  from  this  cause.  Major  Russell  says,  however, 
that  an  eighty-grain  bath  may  be  safely  used  for  a  long  time,  provided 
it  be  always  left  open  for  the  ether  and  alcohol  to  evaporate,  as  the 
crystals  of  nitro-bromide  of  silver  are  comparatively,  if  not  absolutely, 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

And  now  come  the  questions— If  these  crystals  are  perfectly  soluble 
in  water,  or  are  decomposed  by  water,  why  does  not  washing  the  film 
remove  them  ?  and  why,  after  washing,  does  it  show  any  trace  of  their 
former  presence  ?  I  should  like  to  have  these  matters  explained.  Those 
who  are  now  so  busily  examining  their  films  under  the  microscope  will 
do  well  to  look  at  some  of  the  pinholes  in  them,  and  tell  us  frankly 
what  proportion  of  them  are  due  to  dust  and  what  to  nitro-iodide  of 
silver.  The  “  sticks  and  stones  ”  which  Mr.  Stillman  has  observed  in 
some  emulsion  films  by  the  great  champions  of  that  mode  of  working, 
what  may  these  be  owing  to  ?  Surely  to  mechanical  rather  than  to  any 
chemical  causes. 

And  since  we  are  now  upon  the  subject  of  landscape  photography  and 
its  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  let  me  venture  to  offer  a  few 
remarks,  for  discussion  if  need  be,  and  for  our  future  guidance  should 
they  prove  to  be  correct  in  principle. 

When  we  look  at  nature  we  find  not  only  in  the  deepest  blacks  but 
also  in  the  highest  lights  an  infinity  of  delicate  gradations.  The 
clouds  in  the  latter  case  are  an  instance  of  this.  Now  all  these  exquisite 
gradations  are  reproduced  truthfully  in  a  fine  work  of  art.  Look  at  a 
good  engraving  from  one  of  Turner’s  best  pictures,  and  you  will  find  them 
all  there  and  none  missing.  But  in  a  landscape  photograph  the  same 
is  not  equally  true ;  there  is,  in  fact,  a  lamentable  deficiency.  If  we 
expose  long  enough  to  bring  out  the  details  in  the  shadows  of  dark 
foreground  objects,  we  lose  the  sky,  and,  instead  of  the  glorious  clouds, 
we  have  a  uniform  patch  of  black  in  that  part  of  the  negative.  Con¬ 
versely,  if  we  expose  only  long  enough  to  get  the  clouds,  our  deep 
foreground  shadows  are  a  mass  of  black  in  the  print,  and,  like  a  patch 
of  black  sticking  plaister,  devoid  of  detail.  There  may  be  rare  excep¬ 
tions  to  this,  but  such  is  the  general  truth  and  the  melancholy  fact  at 
present.  Where  the  artist  succeeds  most  admirably  and  completely 
the  unlucky  photographer  breaks  down,  as  a  rule.  But  is  there  no  remedy 
for  this?  Can  we  not  take  the  clouds  upon  one  negative,  and  the  rest 
of  the  view  upon  another,  and  then  by  double  printing  combine  the  two? 
and,  if  so,  what  rational  objection  can  there  be  to  the  practice?  What 
can  it  signify,  so  long  as  the  result  is  truthful  and  good,  by  what  means 
it  was  obtained — whether  from  one  negative  or  from  two?  Certainly  it 
cannot  signify  a  jot;  but,  remember,  the  result  must  be  truthful  and 
good,  otherwise  the  effect  is  ridiculous.  We  ought,  by  rights,  to  look 
out  for  such  subjects  as  include  the  clouds  artistically,  as  a  real  test  of 
the  composition,  and  then  take  two  negatives,  as  described  above.  To 
depart  from  this  safe  rule,  and  print  a  stormy  sky  from  a  negative  taken 
in  Scotland  in  April,  against  a  Greek  temple  taken  on  a  bright  day  ia 
August,  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme.  Moreover,  there  are  degrees 
of  absurdity  which  we  may  commit  in  departing  from  the  safe  rule  above 
laid  down,  unless  our  work  is  conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  artistic 
feeling  and  judgment.  So  far  as  my  own  observation  goes  of  prints 
treated  in  this  way,  I  should  say  that  the  result  of  introducing  clouds 
from  another  negative  not  of  the  same  subject  and  taken  at  the  same 
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time  is  in  general  a  failure,  and  that  a  delicately-shaded  sky  would  have 
been  better.  In  short,  the  operation  is  much  more  difficult  and  risky 
than  mere  photographers  generally  suppose,  and  it  requires  an  educated 
artist  to  do  it  properly,  and  so  as  to  defy  criticism.  But  to  choose  a 
view  in  which  the  clouds  enter  as  an  essential  part  of  the  composition, 
and  then  to  take  two  negatives,  as  I  have  described,  involves  no  such 
risk ;  and  if  the  practice  were  to  become  habitual  with  landscape  photo¬ 
graphers,  I  feel  sure  that  they  would  occasionally  obtain  results  such  as 
would  astonish  even  artists  themselves  by  their  marvellous  truth  and 
beauty.  Am  I  too  presumptuous  in  hoping  that  such  photographs  as 
these  might  even  surpass  in  pictorial  beauty  the  finest  works  that  have 
yet  been  produced  by  the  brush  or  the  pencil  ?  The  day  may 
come  when  we  shall  be  able  to  do  as  much  with  only  one  negative, 
and  by  an  instantaneous  exposure.  That  would  be  now  almost  possible 
if  we  would  but  consent  to  use  quick  lenses  with  curved  glasses — for 
instance,  a  panoramic  curved  plate,  with  a  portrait  lens  fitted  to  a 
revolving  tube,  the  exposure  being  given  by  turning  it  rapidly  upon  its 
axis.  But  for  this  purpose  a, bromide  film,  with  an  alkaline  gelatine  or 
albumen  preservative,  should  be  employed,  and  it  must  be  exposed  wet. 

I  have  penned  this  letter  in  the  “Rover’s”  cabin,  moored  now  along¬ 
side  the  Isle  de  Versailles,  in  the  gay  and  beautiful  city  of  Nantes.  We 
have  been  towed  down  the  pretty  river  Erdie  by  a  steamer,  and  the  sun 
is  shining  merrily  now  that  no  plates  are  to  be  exposed.  The  sky  is  as 
blue  as  that  of  Italy,  and  the  atmosphere  as  clear  as  crystal.  The 
brightest  summer’s  day  in  old  England  is  not  half  so  bright  as  this 
glorious  twenty-sixth  of  October  at  Nantes,  and  all  the  doors  and 
windows  of  my  little  vessel  are  wide  open.  How  different  this  from 
London  only  a  fortnight  since  ! 

Old  England  struck  me,  after  a  two  years’  absence,  as  becoming  very 
dissipated,  and  people  very  extravagant  indeed,  as  contrasted  with  the 
economical  French.  Fellow-countrymen,  have  you  read  what  the  Dean 
of  Carlisle  has  told  you  lately,  I  suppose  on  good  authority,  for  it  is 
matter  to  make  us  all  reflect  ?  He  said  that  as  much  money  is  being 
spent  now  in  England  on  drink  and  tobacco  as  would  pay  off  our 
national  debt  in  three  years ;  that  our  nation  is  now  indulging  in  a 
greater  degree  of  luxury  than  any  other ;  that  there  is  more  spent  in 
dress  and  follies  than  in  any  other ;  and  that  students  of  history  have 
observed  that  when  a  nation  rises  to  such  a  pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
luxury  that  is  the  beginning'  of  her  decay.  He  added  that  every  one 
of  us  should  at  once  set  about  reducing  all  needless  expenditure. 
Is  not  this  latter  remark  the  very  echo  of  what  I  said  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  one  of  my  recent  letters?  “It  was  the  duty  of  every¬ 
body  upon  public  grounds,”  the  Dean  said,  “it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  amongst  us  who  had  comparative  ease,  who 
had  daily  indulgences  and  food  and  clothes,  to  economise  and  see  what 
they  could  do  without,  for  the  good  of  the  ivhole When  the  Dean 
left  the  University  in  1820  he  did  not  know  a  friend  who  smoked ;  now 
the  difficulty  was  to  know  who  did  not ;  and  he  added  that  if  any  one 
gave  it  up  he  would  be  truly  thankful  for  having  lost  a  tyrant.  Let  us 
think  over  these  things  sometimes  whilst  our  plate  is  in  the  bath,  or 
our  bath  in  the  filter,  or  our  prints  hanging  up  to  dry. 

Nantes,  October  26,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Formation  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society  of  New  South 

Wales. — Exhibition  of  Photographs  in  Australia. — Views  of 

Sydney  Public  Buildings.  —Photographs  in  the  Public  Library- 
After  a  long  period,  unmarked  by  any  event  worth  recording,  I  have 
now  to  report  a  fact  which  is  not  only  of  much  importance  to  ourselves) 
but  which,  I  think,  will  also  interest  some  of  your  home  readers.  This 
fact  is  the  establishment  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  is  intended  to  fill  the  place  of  an  ordinary  society, 
and  also  of  an  exchange  club,  on  the  principle  of  your  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association. 

Besides  distributing  prints  among  our  own  members,  we'  hope  to  es¬ 
tablish  friendly  relations  with  other  societies.  One  of  the  rules  reads 
thus : — 

“  The  Society  shall  exchange  photographs  with  such  English  amateur  so¬ 
cieties  as  may  be  willing  to  establish  a  mutual  exchange  system,  and  with  such 
amateurs  as  may  wish  to  exchange  through  the  medium  of  the  editors  of  any 
photographic  journal.” 

The  secretary  has  been  instructed  to  place  himself  in  communication 
with  the  home  societies  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  rule.  The  latter 
part  is  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  such  amateurs  as  “Lux,”  who  may 
wish  to  obtain  a  larger  number  of  photographs  than  they  could  expect 


to  fall  to  their  share  in  a  society’s  distribution,  and  who  would  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  subject  their  pictures  to  the  approval  of  such  a  public  functionary 
as  the  editor  of  a  journal.  Every  care  will  be  taken  that  the  prints 
sent  are  the  best  that  the  amateur  art  here,  in  its  present  state,  can 
produce  ;  for  the  next  rule  provides — 

“No  photographs  shall  be  transmitted  for  exchange  by  the  Society  without 
being  examined  and  approved  by  the  committee.” 

The  negatives  are  also  subject  to  the  same  approval  before  being 
printed,  which  will  be  undertaken  by  one  of  the  members.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  forward  some  prints  for  “Lux,” 
for  I  regret  that  as  yet  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  fulfilling  my 
promise  to  him. 

Some  of  the  pictures  we  receive  in  exchange  will  probably  be  reserved 
as  prizes  for  the  contributors  of  the  best  negatives  during  the  year.  An 
annual  exhibition  will  be  held  by  the  Society  in  July. 

The  preliminary  meetings  for  the  adoption  of  rules  and  election  of 
officers  have  been  held,  and  everything  is  now  in  working  order.  The 
ordinary  meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month, 
just  after  the  arrival  of  the  mail  with  the  budget  of  journals;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  an  intervening  meeting  of  a  less  formal  and  more  con¬ 
versational  character.  Several  members  have  already  promised  to 
contribute  papers. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  K.C.B.,  and 
Lady  Robinson,  have  kindly  consented  to  become  the  patrons  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  T.  W.  F.  Wilshire  has  been  elected  president,  and  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Docker,  M.L.C.,  vice-president.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
J.  H.  Morton,  B.A.,  of  352,  George-street,  Sydney.  The  members 
already  number  about  twenty,  and  probably  more  will  soon  join. 

The  establishment  of  this  Society  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  affording 
the  aid  of  co-operation  and  infusing  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  the 
members,  give  an  impetus  to  the  practice  of  the  art  in  the  colony. 

The  display  of  photographs  at  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  in  May,  was  not  very  large,  and  consisted  almost  exclusively 
of  portraiture.  The  pictures  were,  on  the  whole,  very  good.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Newman  again  carried  off  the  prize  with  his  large  portraits.  Some  of 
Mr.  David  Scott’s  exhibits  were  very  beautifully  coloured.  Three  or 
four  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill’s  splendid  landscapes  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  admiration. 

Some  time  ago  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  requested  the 
Government  here  to  have  a  series  of  photographs  of  Sydney  taken  for 
the  London  Exhibition,  but  the  order  was  afterwards  countermanded. 
A  few  months  back  a  few  copies  of  the  series  were  issued  from  the 
Government  printing-office.  The  volume  is  magnificently  got  up,  and 
contains  a  short  introduction  descriptive  of  Sydney.  But  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  I  looked  through  the  gigantic  book. 
There  are  about  170  views  of  Sydney,  chiefly  of  the  public  buildings. 
The  negatives  are  12  x  10  inches,  and  pretty  good  so  far  as  manipu¬ 
lation  goes,  but  lamentably  deficient  artistically.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  photographer  to  level  his  camera,  and  the  result  is 
that  to  a  non-photographic  mind  the  idea  is  conveyed  that  all  the 
buildings  here  are  Built  on  a  pyramidal  plan  ;  then  they  are  all  appa¬ 
rently  taken  with  the  same  lens — short  focus — irrespective  of  the  nature 
of  the  subject  and  its  distance  from  the  point  of  view,  while,  in  many 
instances,  the  point  of  view  itself  has  been  very  badly  chosen.  But  for 
this  the  photographer,  Mr.  Charles  Pickering,  is  not  altogether  respon¬ 
sible  ;  for  the  positions  were  selected  by  the  colonial  architect,  whose 
ideas  may  be  architectural  but  are  certainly  not  pictorial.  The  work 
cost  a  large  sum,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  result  is  not  more  worthy 
of  the  expense.  I  lately  saw  an  unpretending  little  volume  containing 
about  a  dozen  Queensland  views,  which  were  infinitely  superior  in 
artistic  feeling. 

In  the  Public  Library  there  is  a  number  of  photographs  of  Port  Darwin, 
taken  by  Captain  Sweet.  They  are  not  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit, 
but  were  probably  taken  under  difficulties,  and  are  interesting  as  show¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  the  overland  telegraph  party,  and  the  scenery  of 
that  remote  region.  ’  E.  P.  Docker,  M.A. 

Sydney,  September  7,  1872. 


'  THE  SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  the  next  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Arundel  Hall,  Arundel-street 
Strand,  on  Thursday,  November  14,  at  7  30  p.m.,  the  committee  intend 
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to  devote  the  evening  to  the  purpose  of  a  Technical  Exhibition,  at  which 
will  be  shown,  as  far  as  can  be  arranged,  anything  new  and  interesting 
in  the  means  and  appliances  used  for  photographic  results.  ' 

On  that  occasion,  I  am  desired  to  state,  any  photographer  (although 
not  a  member  of  the  Society)  will  be  welcome  to  attend,  as  also  that  any 
communication  in  reference  to  the  same  may  be  addressed  to  me.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Edwin  Cocking,  Hon.  Sec. 

57,  Queen' s-road ,  Peckham,  November  6,  1872. 


CARRIAGE  OF  PICTURES  TO  THE  BENGAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  1  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  could  give  any  information 
respecting  the  Bengal  Exhibition.  When  is  the  latest  that  pictures 
may  be  sent  to  the  London  agent  ?  and  what  would  be  the  probable  cost  of 
a  parcel  of  photographs  packed— weight  from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds? 

If  you  will  answer  these  questions  I  shall  esteem  it.  -—I  am,  yours,  &e. , 

Lytham,  November  4,  1872.  D.  Hedges. 

[On  making  enquiry  at  the  office  of  the  “  Ocean  Express,”  Agar- 
street,  Strand,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  through  rate  of  par¬ 
cels  to  Calcutta,  including  delivery  and  all  charges,  is  for  seven  cubic 
inches,  or  fourteen  pounds,  seven  shillings  and  sixpenct ;  for  nine 
cubic  inches,  or  eighteen  pounds,  eight  shillings  aad  sixpence ;  for 
twenty  pounds,  nine  shillings;  for  twenty-four  pounds,  twelve 
shillings;  thirty-six  pounds,  sixteen  shillings;  and  for  forty-eight 
pounds,  eighteen  shillings.  — Eds.] 

— « — 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS  FOR  HELIOTYPE  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — I  see  in  your  correspondents’  column  that  Mr.  G. 
Hanson  wishes  to  know  the  proportions  of  glue,  treacle,  and  castor  oil 
to  make  a  roller  the  same  as  those  Mr.  Sutton  stated  were  used  by  the 
Heliotype  Company. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  that  require  such  a  roller  I  beg  to  say  the 
following  formula  will  be  found  a  good  one  Take  half-a-pound  of 
glue,  break  it  to  pieces,  and  soak  it  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  or 
until  it  is  quite  soft;  then  pour  off  all  the  water  and  dissolve  it  in  a 
glue-pot.  The  object  of  the  water  being  poured  off  is  to  get  it  dissolved 
in  as  little  water  as  possible.  When  dissolved,  add  one  pound  of  treacle, 
and  boil  for  about  half-an -hour ;  then  add  one  ounce  of  castor  oil  and 
mix  well  together.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  poured  into  the  mould. 

It  will  be  found,  when  set,  to  be  firm  and  yet  very  pliable.  It  can 
be  used  for  any  fine  work,  such  as  wood  engravings,  and  for  all  such 
work  as  the  heliotype,  &c.  If  it  be  wanted  softer  re-melt  it,  and  add 
a  little  more  treacle  and  castor  oil ;  if  it  be  too  soft  add  a  little  more 
glue.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Willis. 

Scarborough ,  November  5, 1872. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


t||gr  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper . 

Photographs  Registered.-— Next  week. 

P.  P.  P.— We  have  not  received  the  picture  to  which  you  refer. 

George  Brown.-— Now  that  carbon  tissue  is  so  cheap  it  would  only  be  a  waste 
of  your  time  to  attempt  to  make  it. 

An  Old  Sub.-— 1,  You  have  read  the  article  in  the  right  spirit. —2.  No  such 
picture  exists,  or  could  possibly  have  existed. 

E.  B.  Docker,  M.A.  (Sydney,  N.S.W.)— Thanks  for  the  portrait,  which  has 
been  transferred  to  our  album  of  photographic  friends. 

G.  F.  B.— The  transparencies  of  which  you  heard  such  a  favourable  opinion 
were  printed  on  dry  plates  prepared  by  the  coffee  process. 

Alpha.— -The  date  was  duly  published  in  our  pages.  It  is  now  too  late 
to  think  of  sending  off  pictures,  as  the  time  for  receiving  them  is  past. 

T.  &  D.  R. — The  toning  bath  may  be  “  refreshed”  with  a  little  gold  alone; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  little  acetate  of  soda  at  more  frequent  intervals. 

B.  Rangel. — "We  regret  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  person  likely  to  suit  your 
special  purpose.  An  advertisement,  stating  the  salary  offered,  would  elicit  nu¬ 
merous  replies. 

A  Puzzled  Tyro.— The  yellow  stains  indicate  that  you  have  been  fingering 
the  paper  with  hands  soiled  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  We  can  only  advise 
you  to  take  more  care  for  the  future. 

Pantos.— Burn  all  your  filters,  clippings  and  trimmings,  then  place  them  in  a 
crucible  with  twice  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heat  to  a  white 
heat.  The  silver  will  be  found  as  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

G.  W. — The  date  of  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Henry  Swan  for  his  crystal 
cube  stereoscopic  arrangement  is  December  4,  1862.  The  number  of  the 
patent  is  3429.  It  contains  a  drawing,  and  can  be  obtained  at  the  patent 
office  for  sixpence. 

Cle  ricus. — The  paper  trimmer  in  question  is  not  yet  procurable  in  this  country. 
Any  mechanic  will  be  able  to  make  one  from  the  description  we  gave.  We 
have  frequently  enjoined  the  necessity  of  having  deep  ruby  glass  in  the  studio 
instead  of  the  light  orange  so  much  used  at  present,  and  which  is  a  fertile 
source  of  fogging,  especially  when  bromide  of  silver  is  used. 
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A  Subscriber  from  No.  1  to  No.  651. — As  the  subject  of  your  letter  is  one 
for  the  consideration  of  our  Publisher,  we  have  handed  it  over.to  him. 

Pigment. — Your  attempt  is  not  so  bad  at  all,  but  you  ought  to  have  used  a 
much  smaller  stop.  This,  and  not  the  suspected  bad  quality  of  the  lens,  is 
the  reason  why  the  centre  of  the  chart  is  so  much  sharper  than  the  margin. 
No  lens,  when  employed  in  copying  an  engraving,  should  be  used  with  its 
full  aperture,  but  should  be  stopped  down  to  a  very  great  extent. 

A  Constant  Subscriber. — 1.  Coat  the  plate  with  thick  plain  collodion,  and, 
when  dry,  apply  a  solution  of  gelatine.  Allow  this  to  become  desiccated,  and 
then  start  it  at  one  corner,  when  it  will  peel  off  like  the  sample  you  have  en¬ 
closed. — 2.  The  thinnest  glass  made  is  that  used  for  covering  microscopic 
preparations.  It  is  kept  by  Messrs.  Claudet,  Houghton,  and  Son. 

H.  R. — 1.  Iodise  the  albumen  and  use  it  the  same  as  collodion,  observing  the 
following  precautions : — Let  the  albumenised  film  be  quite  dry  before  you 
immerse  it  in  the  bath,  and  let  the  bath  be  very  strongly  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid.  We  have  often  published  full  details.— 2.  Use  the  platinum  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  if  you  were  going  to  use  gold  for  toning  the  trans¬ 
parencies. 

George  Lattimer  Boyd, — A  far  better  effect  will  be  obtained  if  you  separate 
the  lenses  much  farther.  Indeed  for  such  a  subject  as  that  described  we 
should  advise  you  to  take  the  first  picture  from  any  desirable  station,  and 
then  move  the  camera  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  to  one  side.  Of 
course  there  must  be  no  objects  in  the  immediate  foreground.  The  water 
will  not  be  defined,  but  the  island  will  appear  in  good  relief. 

J.  de  Brunet  (San  Sebastian). — 1.  No  definite  work  on  the  construction  of 
galleries  has  been  published,  but  a  very  practical  and  suggestive  chapter  on 
this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  latest  edition  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
Manual ,  and  this,  we  believe,  will  fully  answer  your  purpose.— 2.  The 
amount  to  be  remitted  for  the  back  numbers  required,  subscription  for  next 
year,  and  the  forthcoming  Almanac,  will  be  £1  3s.  6d.  sterling. 

M.  G.,  Jun. — You  somewhat  misunderstand  the  nature  of  our  “Answers  to 
Correspondents’  ”  column,  which  is  not  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  know  nothing  of  the  art,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  giving  hints  and  scraps 
of  information  to  those  who  desire  such.  In  your  case  we  say — acquire  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  art  from  a  manual  of  practice  ;  and  then  if  you 
should  meet  with  any  difficulty  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  a  few  hints  to 
enable  you  to  overcome  it. 

Boz.— 1.  Here  is  the  outline  of  a  process  that  was  patented  eight  years  ago, 
and  which,  we  think,  is  so  very  similar  to  yours  as  to  place  in  jeopardy  any 
claims  for  novelty  that  might  be  advanced  by  you: — Paper  is  sensitised  by 
being  floated  upon  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper. 
This,  when  dry,  is  exposed  in  the  printing-frame,  and  is  afterwards  brushed 
over  with,  or  floated  on,  a  warm  decoction  of  logwood.  It  is  then  immersed 
in  hot  water.  Place  this  process  in  juxtaposition  with  that  now  suggested 
by  you,  and  see  where  you  are  in  respect  of  novelty. — 2.  Willis’s  aniline 
process  is  patented,  and  cannot  be  used  without  a  license. 

A.  H. — Try  the  following  for  the  “dusting  process ”  of  enamelling : — Take — 
Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  ....  5  parts. 

Albumen .  3  „ 

Honey .  3  ,, 

Water .  20  ,, 

Pour  this  over  the  glass  or  enamel  plate,  and,  after  drying  it  in  the  dark, 
expose  under  a  glass  transparency  for  a  few  seconds.  Remove  it  to  the  dark 
room,  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  damp  place  for  a  short  time,  and  then  brush  over 
the  surface  some  enamel  powder  until  the  image  appears.  Fix  with  alcohol 
containing  a  little  acetic  acid,  rinse,  dry,  and  place  in  a  muffle  to  burn  in. 

Gordon  Baillie  (Wellington,  N.Z.).  — This  correspondent  says— “  What  will 
your  readers  think  of  the  brightness  of  one  of  our  photographers  who  has  applied 
for  a  patent  for  a  floral  and  combination  photograph  ?  He  goes  on  as  natu¬ 
rally  as  possible  to  describe  the  process  of  double  printing,  and  finally  winds 
up  thus:— ‘The  particular  invention  I  claim  is  the  application  of  flowers, 
ferns,  and  other  objects  or  materials  as  a  photographed  ornamental  border 
and  surrounding  to  a  central  photograph,  and  upon  the  same  paper  or  mate¬ 
rial  as  the  central  photograph  is  printed  upon.’  Now  this  is  refreshing.” - 

We  beg  to  say,  in  reply,  that  the  patent  has  been  granted  in  ignorance  or  by 
inadvertence.  Such  a  patent  would  not  “  hold  water  ”  for  a  single  moment, 
this  kind  of  printing  having  been  long  known  to  every  tyro  in  photography. 

Received.— Pumphrey  Brothers;  Don  Caesar;  J.  W.  B. ;  J.  Webber;  H. 
Morris ;  A  Surgeon.  In  our  next. 


Flexible  Vignetting  Masks. — We  have  already  called  attention  to 
the  paper  vignetting  masks  introduced  by  Mr.  Way  mouth,  of  Nailsea, 
near  Bristol.  The  specimen  we  had  at  that  time  seen  was  the  first  size 
that  had  been  printed ;  hut,  from  a  further  selection  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured,  we  find  that  he  now  issues  a  considerable  variety  of  sizes. 
From,  a  trial  made,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  they  answer  exceedingly 
well,  and  they  are  certain  to  find  favour  among  photographers— a  favour 
they  well  deserve.  Mr.  Waymouth  informs  us  that  since  our  first  notice 
of  them  a  few  weeks  since,  no  fewer  than  eleven  hundred  have  been  sent 
out.  This  is  well. 
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RETAINING  THE  SILVER  BATH  AT  A  PROPER 
TEMPERATURE. 

Unless  a  genial  temperature  be  kept  up,  neither  the  silver  bath  or 
several  other  of  the  solutions  used  in  photography  will  do  their  duty. 

That  chemical  action  is  aided  by  heat  may  be  proved  in  a  very 
simple  way.  Provide  two  vessels,  and  place  in  them  some  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  solution  of  the  strength  commonly  used  for  fixing  prints- 
Allow  one  of  these  solutions  to  become  very  cold  by  placing  it  in 
snov,  or  by  setting  it  outside  during  frosty  weather;  but  keep  the 
other  solution  inside  of  a  warm  room.  Now  immerse  a  print  in  each 
of  them,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  warm  solution  acts  as  an 
energetic  fixing  agent,  the  other  seems  to  have  lost  its  fixing  power 
altogether.  The  agency  of  heat  in  promoting  chemical  action  is  also 
seen  very  clearly  by  making  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  hot 
water.  As  it  cools  the  acid  is  gradually  precipitated,  until  at  an  or¬ 
dinary  temperature  it  contains  only  about  three  grains  to  the  ounce. 

When  a  collodionised  plate  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  temperature  of  the  latter  will  have 
an  important  influence  in  aiding  the  decomposition  that  ensues,  and, 
incidentally,  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  Hence  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  adopting  such  precautions  as  will  maintain  the  silver  bath 
at  a  proper  temperature  during  the  cold  season  that  may  now  be  an¬ 
ticipated. 

Several  methods  for  effecting  this  have  been  published,  the  general 
system  adopted  being  the  surrounding  of  the  bath  with  warm  water, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  kept  at  any  desired  degree 
of  heat  by  means  of  a  gas  or  spirit  lamp  placed  below  the  water  tank 
in  which  the  bath  is  placed.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  this,  but 
an  improvement  may  be  effected  in  the  method  of  keeping  the  solu¬ 
tion  warm. 

It  was  of  some  consequence  that  in  an  experiment  we  recently 
made  a  certain  solution  (the  cyanide  of  gold),  should  be  kept  for  some 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  higher  than  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  The  glass  bath  containing  the  cyanide  was 
placed  in  a  common  wooden  pail,  into  which  was  poured  water  to  come 
up  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top  of  the  glass  bath.  A  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  were  now  poured  into  the  water,  and  this  was 
attended  by  an  almost  immediate  rise  in  the  thermometer.  By  con¬ 
tinuing  to  add  a  few  drops  of  acid  at  occasional  intervals  the  tempe¬ 
rature  required  was  maintained  over  a  period  of  several  hours. 

In  order  to  test  the  application  of  this  to  the  silver  bath  we  had  a 
wooden  case  made  of  such  dimensions  as  to  take  in  a  glass  dipping 
bath,  leaving  a  space  of  an  inch  and  a-half  all  round.  This  case  was 
well  coated  inside  with  paraffine,  and  after  the  glass  bath  was  in¬ 
serted  some  water  was  poured  in  to  fill  up  the  space.  On  inserting 
a  thermometer  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  found  to  be  44° 
Fah.  A  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  was  now  added,  and, 
on  again  testing  it,  the  thermometer  indicated  a  little  over  60°  Fall., 
which  is  a  good  temperature. 

This  method  of  keeping  solutions  at  a  proper  degree  of  heat  will 
be  found  to  be  very  convenient,  especially  in  cases  where  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  a  Bunsen  burner  would 
be  unadvisable  or  impossible,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  outer 
vessel  is  made  of  wood,  gutta-percha,  or  glass. 


In  the  mixing  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid  the  tyro  in  chemistry 
will  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  effect  produced  by  such 
mixture  if  he  obtain  a  thin  bottle  or  flask  and  pour  into  it  a 
small  quantity  of  water;  then,  placing  the  bottom  of  the  flask  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  clasping  his  fingers  round  it,  let  him  pour  into 
it  nearly  as  much  acid  as  there  is  water  present.  It  will  be  attended 
by  such  an  immediate  increase  of  heat  as  to  quickly  prompt  him  to 
set’down  the  flask. 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  say  that  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  does  not  yield  twice  the  quantity  of  either. 
The  condensation  which  occurs  is  always  attended  with  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  great  heat.  Arising  out  of  the  condensation  is  a  little  feat 
which  belongs  to  the  region  of  scientific  jugglery,  viz.,  to  put  two 
half-pints  of  liquid  into  a  bottle  that  will  not  hold  one  pint.  The 
bottle  must  contain  only  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  a  pint,  or  it  may 
be  a  bottle  graduated  to  show  exactly  a  pint  measure.  First  pour 
in  a  half-pint  of  water,  and  then  add  very  slowly  the  half-pint  of  acid. 
The  condensation  that  takes  place  causes  the  mixture  to  occupy  less 
room  than  double  the  quantity  of  either  separately. 


PRINTING  “  GIVEN  OUT.” 

We  are  evidently  approaching  the  time  when  photographic  printing 
will  become  to  the  portraitist  what  ordinary  type  printing  is  to  the 
publisher.  The  subdivisions  of  labour  will  be  carried  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  extent,  and  while  the  “  fundamental  impression  ”  will  be 
obtained  in  the  studio  of  the  artist,  the  production  of  prints  for  an 
establishment  will  be  contracted  for  by  large  companies. 

Something  of  this  kind  has  been  already  attempted,  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  less  frequent  than  we  venture  to  think  it  will  become.  In 
view  of  such  a  combination  it  is  well  to  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  various  methods  of  photo-mechanical  printing,  as  processes  of 
this  kind  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  ultimately  supersede  ordinary 
silver  printing,  save  for  special  purposes.  The  discussion  has 
been  fairly  opened  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  two  interesting  articles — one  on 
the  lxeliotype  process ;  and  the  second,  which  we  publish  this  week, 
on  the  Woodburytype  plan.  These,  together  with  carbon  printing,  are 
the  permanent  printing  processes  now  most  prominently  before  the 
photographic  public. 

All  these  methods  have  produced  excellent  results,  and  probably 
all  three  will  be  used  in  the  future,  but  each  for  the  peculiar  line  of 
work  to  which  it  can  be  best  applied.  One  of  the  processes  alone 
would  probably  not  enable  the  printer  to  pull  his  department  of 
work  wholly  away  from  the  artist’s  studio  ;  but  when  he  has  the  aid 
of  three  different  methods  of  printing,  he  adds  to  his  power  enor¬ 
mously,  and  will  succeed  in  tearing  completely  asunder  the  two  lines 
of  work  which  have  held  together  with  great  tenacity,  just  as  the 
ingenious  American  “  accumulator’  enables  a  man  to  store  up  his 
power  in  several  springs,  and  move  masses  his  direct  effort  could  not 
stir.  This  “  accumulator,”  we  may  digress  so  far  as  to  mention,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  strong  and  long  india-rubber  bands,  requiring 
the  full  strength  of  a  man  to  stretch  each  to  the  maximum.  At  one 
end  of  each  band  is  a  stout  hook  and  at  the  other  a  ring.  When  the 
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workman  wishes  to  tear  up  a  stump  of  a  tree,  and  calculates  that 
about  four  times  his  own  strength  must  be  exerted  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  work  successfully,  he  takes  three  of  his  hands  and  fixes  a 
stake  in  the  ground  at  the  maximum  distance  from  the  stump  to 
which  each  band  can  stretch ;  he  next  fastens  a  rope  round  the 
stump,  attaches  an  elastic  hand  by  means  of  the  hook  at  one  end, 
pulls  with  all  his  might  until  he  succeeds  in  slipping  the  ring  over 
the  stake.  The  spring  is  then  in  a  state  of  tension  and  pulls  upon 
the  tree  with  the  full  power  of  the  workman.  Another  band  is 
stretched,  and  a  third ;  then  the  man  pulls  with  a  rope,  and  the 
four-man  power  exerted  tears  the  stump  up. 

The  advantage  of  separating  wholly  the  printing  work  from  the 
studio  of  the  artist  has  been  insisted  upon  by  many,  and  the  gain 
to  the  photographer  proper  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  his  attention 
would  then  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  production  of  really  high  class 
work.  In  very  large  establishments  this  separation  already  exists! 
but  amongst  the  smaller  members  of  the  profession  the  relief  would 
be  more  sensible.  Large  and  small  practitioners  alike  have  not,  as 
a  rule,  yet  summed  up  courage  to  trust  wholly  to  work  outside  their 
own  supervision ;  but  things  are  so  obviously  tending  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  that  it  becomes  very  desirable  to  have  the  capabilities  of  the 
several  processes  of  mechanical  printing,  &c.,  fully  brought  under 
discussion,  for  the  double  purpose  of  rendering  all  familiar  with  the 
advantages  such  possess  and  the  disadvantages  attending  their  use 
for  particular  kinds  of  work.  As  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  Sutton’s 
articles  have  opened  the  discussion  of  merits  and  demerits,  and  we 
hope  to  see  useful  practical  results  follow. 


ARE  LARGE  LENSES  NECESSARY  FOR  LARGE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  ? 

Conversing,  the  other  evening,  with  a  group  of  photographers  at  the 
photographic  exhibition  on  the  subject  of  enlarged  photographs 
versus  direct  large  photographs,  it  seemed  to  be  pretty  generally 
conceded  that,  in  future,  large  lenses,  even  for  the  finest  class  of 
portraits,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Comparing  one  kind  of  picture  with  another  it  does  indeed  seem 
as  if  the  capabilities  of  the  enlarging  process  “  can  no  farther  go  ;  ” 
for  there  is  a  degree  of  softness  and  perfect  gradation  and  detail  in 
several  of  the  enlargements  referred  to  that  appear  to  warrant  in 
the  fullest  extent  the  opinion  above  expressed  concerning  the  further 
general  utility  of  large  lenses.  The  opinions  we  have  formed  in  this 
direction  have  been  more  than  confirmed  by  the  careful  examination 
of  several  specimens  sent  for  exhibition  at  the  “  technical  ”  display 
in  connection  with  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  last 
evening.  These  enlargements  were  about  three  diameters  in  excess 
of  the  originals  which  accompanied  them  ;  they  were  printed  in 
carbon,  and  as  respects  sharpness  and  modelling  there  was  not  an 
iota  to  choose  between  the  original  and  the  enlargement.  For  the 
present  the  method  by  which  they  were  produced  is  a  secret;  how¬ 
ever,  we  learn  from  a  notice  in  our  advertising  pages  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  may  obtain  the  most  ample  information  concerning  the 
process  employed  on  easy  terms. 

Among  those  by  Mr.  Sarony  which  we  saw,  but  which  were  not 
exhibited  on  Thursday  evening,  was  a  portrait  of  a  child  enlarged 
to  six  diameters,  or  thirty-six  times  superficies,  a  noticeable  feature 
in  the  picture  being  that  it  was  quite  as  sharp,  artistically  speaking, 
as  the  original  small  picture. 

We  know  just  enough  of  the  process  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
it  differs  from  those  usually  practised  at  present.  It  is  now  being 
practically  introduced  mainly  to  facilitate  the  production  of  large 
portraits  of  fine -quality,  suitable  for  being  finished  by  the  Vander 
Weyde  process. 

The  production  of  enlargements  of  the  highest  class  has,  during 
the  present  year,  made  a  far  greater  amount  of  progress,  and  has 
been  carried  to  a  far  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  during  any 
former  year.  For  several  years  exceptional  specimens  of  great 
excellence  have  now  and  then  been  seen;  but  during  the  present 
year  more  concentrated  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  the  status 
of  this  class  of  photograph,  and  these  have  been  highly  successful. 
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Let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  early  pioneers  in  enlargements. 
In  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Liverpool  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society — at  any  rate  at  the  beginning  of  1854,  the  year  in 
which  this  Journal  was  ushered  into  existence — an  amateur  member 
of  that  Society,  Mr.  M’lnnes,  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  negatives  on  plates  of  the  dimensions  of  X  ‘H  inches; 
these  were  sufficiently  good  and  sharp  to  warrant  the  journalist  of 
that  period,  after  examining  some  enlargements  produced  from 
them,  in  saying  that  the  enlarging  might  be  carried  to  “  life  size 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  detail  of  the  picture,”  and  that  a 
greater  degree  of  enlargement  developed  minutiae  in  the  detail  that 
was  not  discernible  in  the  original  picture  by  the  naked  eye. 

With  respect  to  the  application  of  the  enlarging  process  to  land¬ 
scapes  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  at  an  early  date. 


A  BACKGROUND  NOVELTY  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 
Suspended  on  the  north  wall  of  the  room  forming  the  west  end  of 
the  suite  of  rooms  in  which  the  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  is 
being  held,  is  a  picture  which  attracted  great  attention  and  provoked 
much  inquiry  and  observation  during  the  evening  of  the  conversazione 
connected  with  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  The  visitors  who 
first  saw  the  picture  at  a  distance  were  puzzled  beyond  measure  to 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  Some  at  first  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  a  large  view  of  the  moon  ! — others  that  it  was  a  convex  disc 
mounted  on  a  square  screen. 

The  “  moon  ”  theory  was  by  no  means  the  improbable  guess  that 
might  have  been  imagined;  for  placed  in  juxtaposition  below  are 
several  very  greatly-enlarged  views  of  the  moon  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd. 
of  America,  and  this  one  might  readily  be  conceived  to  be  merely  a 
further  extension  in  dimensions.  An  inspection  from  a  nearer  point 
of  view  revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  in  reality  merely  a  very  clever 
piece  of  background  painting,  executed  by  Mr.  Faulkner — of  course, 
on  a  flat  surface. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  recently  announced  that  Mr 
Faulkner  had,  after  devoting  much  time  and  pecuniary  outlay  to 
attaining  this  end,  succeeded  in  working  out  a  method  of  painting 
backgrounds  by  which  the  most  perfect  graduated  effects  could  be 
obtained.  This,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  never  previously  been  done 
— at  least,  it  was  pronounced  by  professional  background  painters  to 
be  impossible.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Faulkner  announced  that  he 
was  not  only  enabled  to  accomplish  this  “  impossible  ”  feat,  but  to 
do  it  very  simply  and  rapidly,  and,  further,  that  he  was  both  able 
and  willing  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  photographer  to  do  like¬ 
wise,  we  felt  that  a  step  in  advance  had  been  taken,  the  importance 
of  which  it  was  difficult  to  over-estimate. 

The  specimen  in  the  Exhibition  to  which  we  now  refer  has  been 
prepared  by  the  new  process,  and  photographers  will,  during  the 
whole  of  the  present  month,  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
capabilities  of  the  invention.  The  subject  is  a  ball,  which  has  been 
selected  as  the  one  most  capable  of  affording  the  greatest  amount  of 
gradation.  From  the  numerous  and  favourable  comments  made 
it  is  very  evident  that  photographers  thoroughly  appreciate  Mr. 
Faulkner’s  invention ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  mauy 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  liberal  terms  on  which  he  allows  each 
photographer  to  be  his  own  background  painter. 


THE  NEW  MODE  OF  SENSITISING  EMULSIONS. 

We  have  received  much  testimony  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  sen¬ 
sitising  an  emulsion  given  some  time  ago,  and  are  pleased  to  find 
that  the  experience  of  others  is  as  favourable  as  our  own.  We 
could  cite  even  so  high  an  authority  as  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  in 
favour  of  our  mode  of  sensitising,  but  would  much  prefer  if  our 
readers  had  the  account  of  his  experiences  with  the  process  from 
himself,  rather  than  at  second-hand  from  us. 

This  mode  of  sensitising  appears  to  possess  the  following  advan¬ 
tages  1st,  repeated  weighings  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  avoided,  as 
a  solution  of  known  strength  is  once  for  all  prepared ;  2nd,  no  heat 
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is  required  during  the  process;  and  3rd,  a  smooth  emulsion  is  at 
once  obtained. 

The  avoidance  of  weighing  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance, 
since  not  only  is  time  taken  up,  but  opportunity  is  given  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  impurity  accidentally  into  the  emulsion.  Leaving 
aside  the  question  of  errors  in  weighing,  the  saving  of  time  and 
accidental  contamination  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  new  plan.  It 
has  been  urged  that  against  this  saving  of  time  at  the  outset  is  to  be 
set  the  time  required  for  the  precipitation  of  washing  and  decantation 
of  the  carbonate  of  silver  by  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  The  carbonate  of  silver 
precipitates  very  easily  and  quickly,  and  is  conveniently  washed  by 
decantation  in  consequence ;  moreover,  the  strengths  of  solution  we 
recommended  were  such  that  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  deciding 
when  complete  precipitation  has  taken  place,  as  the  calculated 
quantities  were  used  once  for  all. 

The  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  silver,  mixed  with  alcohol,  to 
the  collodion  is  surely  no  difficulty,  and  an  emulsion  is  obtained 
before  the  addition,  of  nitric  acid ;  the  nitric  acid  also  may  be 
adjusted  to  the  right  point  once  for  all.  We  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  filter  the  preparations  we  have  made,  as  they  gave  at 
once  a  good,  creamy  film.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  sensitising  salt  is  added  to  the  collodion. 

We  hope  that  any  of  our  correspondents  who  may  have'  tried  our 
plan  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  of  it,  as  difficulties 
may  have  been  met  with  by  others  which  have  not  happened  in  our 
own  work. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[First  Notice.] 

This  Exhibition  was  opened  on  Tuesday  evening  by  a  conversazione, 
which  was  numerously  attended. 

Comparing  one  exhibition  with  another  we  may  say  that  the 
present  holds  its  own,  and  this  is  the  most  that  we  venture  to  say 
concerning  it. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  collection,  to  speak  negatively,  is  the 
paucity'  of  cartes  to  be  seen  ;  a  second  feature  being  the  great  number 
of  enlargements,  some  of  which  the  hanging  committee  might  have 
rejected  without  interfering  with  the  value  of  the  Exhibition.  This 
refers  more  particularly  to  the  class  of  coloured  enlargements,  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  among  them  having  suggested  irreverent  comparisons  with 
the  well-known  work  of  Japanese  artists. 

Photo-mechanical  printing  is  represented;  but  considering  the 
rapidly-growing  importance  of  this  class  of  work  we  do  not  think 
it  is  represented,  quantitatively,  as  well  as  it  might  have  been.  The 
Woodbury  process  is  wholly  unrepresented,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  energetic  founder  of  this  system  of 
printing  has  been  for  several  months  on.  the  continent,  from  which 
he  only  returned  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition. 

There  are  a  few  transparencies  of  small  size,  viz.,  for  the  lantern 
and  the  stereoscope ;  pictures  of  this  kind  of  more  imposing  dimen¬ 
sions  might  have  advantageously  found  a  place  on  the  tables. 

Photo-enamellers  do  not  seem  to  have  come  to  the  front  this  year ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  those  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
we  have  as  yet  seen  no  others  in  the  room. 

There  are  several  specimens  of  retouching,  which  art  we  find  has 
been  carried  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  in  all  reason  we  do 
not  expect  it  to  go  further.  For  example,  we  find  a  specimen  of  a 
lady  who  has  passed  a  considerable  way  beyond  that  epoch  of  life 
poetically  described  as  “  fat,  fair,  and  forty,”  this  being  evidenced 
by  the  turned  down  corners  of  the  mouth,  the  pronounced  lines  in 
the  face,  and  those  numerous  little  Indications  which  are  recognised 
but  can  scarcely  be  described.  Side  by  side  is  another  print  from 
the  same  negative  after  it  had  been  retouched,  and  lo  !  the  ravages 
of  time  have  disappeared,  and  on  the  lady  has  been  bestowed  a  face 
that  apparently  has  not  seen  more  than  five-and-twenty  summers. 
The  retoucher  is  the  veritable  antagonist  of  Time ;  he  laughs  at  his 
ravages,  and,  by  his  pencil,  sets  them  at  defiance.  Our  opinion  of 
this  kind  of  retouching  has  been  too  often  expressed  to  need  re¬ 
capitulation  here.  “  ’Tis  well  to  have  a  giant’s  power,”  &c.,  Ac. 


With,  perhaps,  one  or  two  exceptions  the  only  dry  process  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Exhibition  is  the  emulsion,  both  with  and  without  the 
addition  of  uranium  to  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  collodion. 

The  Autotype  Company  exhibit  very  largely ;  the  Heliotype 
Company  are  unrepresented.  The  latter,  perhaps,  may  be  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  temporary  absence  in  America  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards, 
the  manager. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  record  our  disapproval  of  the  way  in 
which  the  hanging  committee  have  arranged  the  pictures,  for, 
instead  of  the  works  of  one  artist  having  been  placed  together,  we 
find  that,  in  many  instances,  they  are  scattered  widely  apart.  There 
are  some  cases  in  which  such  a  step  would  be  not  merely  justifiable, 
but  absolutely  necessary,  as,  for  example,  when  an  artist  contributed 
both  mammoth  pictures  and  miniatures ;  but  in  the  case  of  pictures 
of  a  general  average  size  and  character  this  leads  to  inconvenience. 
For  instance,  on  looking  at  some  notes  we  made,  we  find  that  at  first 
we  credited  Mr.  Earl  with  having  sent  only  one  picture  this  year ; 
but  when  we  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  hall  we  corrected  the 
foregoing  statement  by  substituting  two  for  the  one,  this  having 
afterwards  to  be  altered  to  four,  which  is  really  the  number  of 
pictures  contributed  by  that  gentleman. 

We  shall  next  week  give  a  detailed  notice  of  the  pictures  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  conclude  at  present  by  appending  the  notice  of  the 
Exhibition  issued,  along  with  the  catalogue,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  together  with  those  that  appeared  in  three 
London  daily  papers  on  the  morning  after  the  opening  day. 

The  Exhibition  which  opens  this  evening  seems  to  proclaim  one  fact 
very  decisively— -that  we  are  rapidly  arriving  at  perfection  in  the  art. 
There  are  no  striking  improvements  to  be  witnessed,  no  surprises  to 
be  enjoyed ;  but  nevertheless  there  is  ample  proof  of  steady,  if  but 
slight,  progress  going  on.  This  has  been  apparent  during  the  last  year 
or  two  ;  and  the  superior  excellence  of  some  of  the  pictures  now  shown 
is  due  more  to  increased  skill  and  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted  to  pro¬ 
duce  certain  effects  rather  than  to  any  fresh  stride  having  been  made  in 
a  new  direction.  Thus,  while  the  limit  of  our  in  eans  may  already  have 
been  reached,  artistic  skill  and  conception  are  becoming  still  more  wide¬ 
spread,  and  show  that,  however  close  upon  perfection,  we  have  not  yet 
altogether  attained  it. 

When  criticising  an  exhibition  of  paintings  such  as  are  collected 
together  regularly  every  year,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  collection  is 
not  equal  to,  or,  it  may  be,  far  surpasses,  the  exhibition  of  the  year 
before.  Now,  in  this  instance,  a  judgment  so  expressed  may  very  well 
be  passed,  because  the  art  of  painting  arrived  at  maturity  long  since, 
and  numberless  old  masters  who  flourished  ages  ago  have  never  since 
been  surpassed.  But  with  the  more  humble  art  of  photography  the 
matter  is  different.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  point  which,  in  the 
ordinary  sen.se,  might  be  termed  the  zenith ;  for  every  year  we  find  that 
disciples  of  the  camera  grow'  more  perfect  in  their  knowledge  of  sun- 
painfing,  and  every  year  they  give  us  results  which  tell  of  progress  and 
improvement.  That  we  are,  however,  upon  the  threshold  of  maturity 
(we  are,  of  course,  now  merely  speaking  of  photography  as  a  fine  art, 
and  not  as  a  science)  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment ;  and  no  student 
of  the  recent  exhibitions  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  will 
hesitate  to  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  pictures  now 
shown  upon  the  walls,  and  of  our  best  men  too,  have  been  equalled 
before ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  correct  to  say  that  there  are  some  master¬ 
pieces  to  be  seen  on  the  present  occasion  superior  to  anything  yet  shown 
at  Conduit  Street.  Look,  for  instance,  at  The  Old  Draw  Well,  by  Earl. 
The  same  artist  has  shown  many  magnificent  pictures  at  previous 
exhibitions  betokening  high  conception  and  unqualified  skill,  but  this 
last  is  certainly  beyond  the  others.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  wonderful  bit  of 
painting,  and  stands  out  boldly  and  indisputably  as  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  Exhibition.  By  the  Road  to  Bangor,  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  second, 
and  scarcely  less  beautiful,  production.  Landscape  photography  is,  as 
we  have  often  pointed  out,  a  department  in  the  art  in  whichEnglish  photo¬ 
graphers  are  not  to  be  beaten ;  and  the  fine  array  now  exhibited  would 
prove  very  formidable  antagonists  in  any  international  contest.  Bed¬ 
ford’s  landscapes,  Whiting’s  pictures  of  Normandy,  Cooper’s  bits  of 
Devonshire,  Gordon’s  little  French  sketches,  Abney’s  woodland  views, 
Stuart  Wortley  and  Yernon  Heath’s  foliage,  together  with  the  produc¬ 
tions  Df  Hudson,  Bool,  Beasley,  Grant,  Giberne,  and  others  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  mention,  are  avowedly  all  first-class  works. 

In  portraiture,  it  must  be  admitted,  we  have  often  been  vanquished 
by  foreign  artists,  but  not  since  the  days  of  Blanchard  and  Slingsby’s 
great  efforts  ;  and  it  will,  indeed,  be  interesting  to  see  what  position  we 
shall  occupy  at  the  next  International  Exhibition  at  Vienna.  If  our 
best  men  would  only  contribute  their  latest  works  there  need  be  no  fear 
for  the  honour  of  British  photographers  in  this  respect  more  than  any 
other.  Two  or  three  well-known  portraitists  are  at  the  present  time 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  can  scarcely  grumble 
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at  the  show.  One  of  Mr.  Crawshay’s  portraits  is  very  beautiful  indeed ; 
and  among  other  exhibitors  are  the  well-known  names  of  Messrs.  Briggs, 
Ashdown,  Faulkner,  Rejlander,  Edwards,  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  exhibit  only  one  study,  Waiting  at  the 
Stile,  which  will,  no  doubt,  become  as  popular  as  its  forerunners ;  and 
Mr.  Earl  also  shows  one,  Mischief,  a  very  happy  production.  These 
two  are  the  only  striking  examples  of  this  class  of  pictures,  barring,  of 
course,  the  incomparable  productions  of  Rejlander.  Specimens  of  two 
beautiful  retouching  processes,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  are  worthy  of 
note — those  of  the  well-known  Vander  Weyde  method,  and  the  artistic 
sketches  representing  Mr,  Piercy’s  plan  of  working-up  photographic 
portraits. 

Of  the  pictures,  other  than  silver  prints,  something  needs  to  be  said, 
notwithstanding  the  extremely  limited  space  at  our  disposal.  Of  carbon 
printing  there  are  numerous  examples  exhibited  both  by  the  Autotype 
Company  and  by  several  gentlemen  whose  negatives  have  been  printed 
upon  tissue  manufactured  at  the  Ealing  works.  In  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  the  work  appears  perfect ;  and  it  is  really  surprising  to  find  the 
process  not  more  universally  adopted.  W oodbury type,  owing,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  to  the  inventor’s  absence  from  London  just  now,  is  unrepre¬ 
sented  ;  but  of  heliotype  and  its  sister-process,  lichtdruck,  or  mechanical 
autotype,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  there  are  results  shown  possessed  of 
a  degree  of  perfection  that  is  quite  startling.  Some  of  Lieutenant 
Abney’s  landscapes  in  heliotype,  and  especially  one  little  sketch  termed 
Happy  Valley,  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  silver  prints ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  fine  architectural  views  shown  by  the 
Autotype  Company. 

Verily  here  is  a  stride  of  progress  in  mechanical  printing  well  deserv¬ 
ing  of  attention  by  students  of  our  wonderful  art. 

W e  cannot  close  these  brief  and  imperfect  remarks  without  expressing 
a  regret  that  the  applications  of  photography  to  science  are  not  in  some 
way  represented.  Science  takes  up  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of 
the  Society,  and  among  the  members  there  are  so  many  interested  in 
this  phase  of  photography,  that  the  remissness  on  this  score  is  alto¬ 
gether  unintelligible.  May  we  hope  that  another  year  will  not  pass 
without  some  exertion  being  made  to  remedy  an  omission  so  serious. — 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  opened  last  evening  with  the 
usual  brilliant  conversazione,  at  the  Conduit-street  rooms.  Amid  a  great 
deal  that  is  commonplace  and  mediocre,  with  some  small  proportion,  too, 
of  actual  badness,  there  is  enough  to  warrant  the  belief  that  photography 
is  still  advancing.  It  may  or  may  not  astonish  the  well-instructed  and 
appreciative  visitor  to  find  that  amateurs  contribute  most  prominently 
to  the  elevation  and  refinement,  as  well  as  to  the  technical  develop¬ 
ment,  of  this  modern  art.  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  exemplifies  the  new 
process  which  he  is  exploiting  by  a  few  studies  that  show  very  effec¬ 
tively  the  value  of  those  recent  experiments  in  enlarging  from  the 
uranium  dry  plate.  A  portrait  of  a  lady  is  full  of  the  finest  qualities, 
leaving  little  to  be  desired  in  subordinate  points  ;  and  the  landscapes 
are  highly  successful.  Mr.  Crawshay,  again,  betrays  not  a  glimpse  of 
the  crudeness  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  mar  the  best  amateur 
efforts.  On  the  contrary,  his  work  is  eminently  distinguished  by  a  bold 
and,  withal,  delicate  and  brilliant  precision.  Nothing  better  in  their 
way  than  a  pair  of  portraits  fancifully  and  pictorially  arranged— 
scarcely  anything  as  good,  indeed — can  be  found  on  the  walls.  They 
are  remarkable,  too,  as  being  large  works,  not  magnified,  but  taken 
direct  in  the  camera.  Mr.  Earl,  one  of  the  cleverest  builders-up  of 
picture  photographs,  has  some  wonderful  things  in  this  exhibition. 
Notably,  a  large  scene  on  the  picturesque  road  fron  Llanberis  to 
Bangor  would  stamp  a  reputation  not  already  gained.  Mr.  Robinson’s 
Waiting  at  the  Stile  is  likewise  a  good  specimen  of  skilful  combinations, 
though  the  face  of  an  evidently  pretty  model  is  hardened  and,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  unbeautified  in  the  process.  The  lights 
and  shadows  in  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard’s  life-studies  are  striking  as 
ever,  and  there  is  much  to  attract  in  his  ample  show  of  subjects.  Mr. 
Slingsby’s  lady-portraits  are  as  nearly  faultless  as  such  ambitious  pro¬ 
ductions  can  very  well  be.  The  sunny  clearness  of  these  photographs, 
and  of  one  especially,  justifies  the  patriotic  wish  that  Mr.  Slingsby, 
and  other  English  photographers  of  the  same  stamp,  may  show  in  great 
force  at  the  Vienna  exhibition,  where  the  bright  Austrian  sun-pictures 
will  be  sure  to  challenge  the  utmost  effort  of  international  rivalry. 

In  reproductive  works,  such  as  are  of  the  noblest  utility  in  dissemi¬ 
nating  a  true  knowledge  of  art,  the  Berlin  Photograph  Company  and 
the  English  Autotype  Company  conduce  largely  to  the  attractiveness 
and  worth  of  the  present  display.  The  last-named  body  is  earning  the 
thanks  of  the  whole  British  nation  by  these  spirited  efforts  to  maintain 
and  advance  the  position  of  our  scientific  photography  in  Europe. 
The  reproductions  of  Harding’s  drawings  cannot  he  overpraised. 
Passing  on  to  the  department  of  coloured  photography,  we  cannot  but 
observe  a  prevalent  coarseness  which  is  too  plainly  intended  to  catch  the 
vulgar  taste,  without  seeking  to  improve  it.  The  few  exceptions  are  too 
conspicuous  to  be  denied  their  just  meed  of  praise.  Messrs.  Lock  and 
Whitfield,  both  in  large  water  colours  and  in  exquisitely  fine  miniatures, 
are  foremost  claimants  of  commendation  this  year.  Mr.  Lock,  whom 
Royal  Academy  catalogues  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  back  show  to  have 
been  an  exhibitor  of  the  complement  of  eight  works  in  the  same  year,  was 
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among  the  first  of  true  painters  who  brought  the  delicate  art  of  miniature 
painting  to  bear  on  photography ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  pure 
and  solid  work  is  not  more  widely  emulated.  A  praiseworthy  specimen 
of  colouring,  in  pastel,  is  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  who  has  carried  his  labours 
to  an  issue  the  success  of  which  fairly  justifies  the  painstaking  industry 
apparent  throughout.  Lastly,  we  must  find  a  word  for  certain  attractive 
and  novel  examples  of  Mr.  Vander  Weyde’s  stippling  process,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  it  enables  a  wonderfully  transparent  and 
and  ethereal  effect  to  be  given  with  opaque  colours.  The  new  application 
of  this  ingenious  artist’s  patented  invention  is  seen  in  a  few  highly- 
finished  likenesses  on  porcelain  which  are  even  more  effective  than 
those  on  paper. — Daily  Telegraph. 

Last  evening  the  Photographic  Society  held  a  conversazione  at  their 
rooms,  in  Conduit-street,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
annual  exhibition  of  photographs.  The  Society  claim  for  the  pictures 
exhibited  this  year  that  their  superior  excellence  is  due  rather  to  increased 
skill  and  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted  to  produce  certain  effects  “than 
to  any  strides  having  been  made  in  any  new  direction.”  However  the 
effect  may  be  attained,  it  is  certain  that  something  approaching  perfec¬ 
tion  in  photography  has  been  arrived  at,  and  that  the  Society  are  able  to 
show  as  the  production  of  their  members  some  beautiful  works  of  art. 
Amongst  these  we  may  particularise  as  standing  first  in  the  department 
wherein  French  artists  are  held  to  excel,  the  five  portraits  of  Mr. 
Blanchard,  one  of  which,  Miss  Furtado  as  Esmeralda,  the  Society  have 
selected  as  the  presentation  picture  of  the  year.  In  landscape  photo¬ 
graphy,  in  which  English  artists  hold  their  own  against  the  world,  there 
are  some  choice  bits,  comprising  specimens  of  Bedford’s  landscapes, 
Whiting’s  pictures  of  Normandy,  Cooper’s  bits  of  Devonshire,  Gordon’s 
little  French  sketches,  Abney’s  woodland  views,  Stuart  Wortley  and 
Vernon  Heath’s  foliage,  together  with  the  productions  of  Hudson,  Bool, 
Beasley,  Grant,  Giberne,  and  many  others.  To  the  uninitiated,  innocent 
of  the  possibilities  of  “composition,”  it  will  be  a  marvel  to  behold,  for 
example,  Mr.  Earl’s  great  picture,  By  the  Road  to  Bangor,  which  compre¬ 
hends  and  gives  in  the  minutest  detail  an  extent  of  space  which  no 
camera  could  cover.  This  picture,  both  for  its  size  and  the  beauty  of 
its  finish,  is  notable  in  the  collection ;  but  it  does  not  stand  alone,  there 
being  numerous  pictures  of  the  size  of  ordinary  landscape  paintings 
which  combine  the  faithfulness  of  photographs  with  the  softness  of 
crayon  sketches,  and  of  which — and  this  is  no  slight  consideration  for 
the  public — a  whole  room  full  may  be  purchased  for  the  price  sometimes 
demanded  for  a  single  oil-painting. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  open  until  the  last  day  of  this  month, 
and  amongst  a  score  of  pictures  well  worth  spending  ten  minutes  over 
will  be  found  the  half-dozen  Devonshire  seenes  by  Bedford,  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill’s,  Mr.  Blanchard’s  portraits,  already  noted ; 
Sydney  Smith’s  sea  scenes  with  their  splendid  sky  effects,  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  Evening  Hour,  Mr.  Rejlander’s  Studies,  Mr.  Mawdsley’s 
landscape  scenes,  as  illustrating  the  use  of  the  new  device  of  dry  plates, 
and  Mr.  Piercy’s  charming  little  crayon  portraits. — Daily  News. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  London  yesterday  invited  the  press  to  a 
private  view  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  photographs,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Society,  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  and  the  exhibition  will 
open  to  the  public  today,  and  remain  on  view  till  the  30th  inst.  The 
strides  made  of  late  years  in  the  art  of  photography  is  so  vast  that  a 
great  deal  of  interest  always  attaches  to  the  exhibitions  of  this  Society, 
which  may  be  said  to  represent  not  only  the  progress  made  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  continent  also,  many  of  the  works  in  the 
collection  being  furnished  by  the  leading  artists  of  France  and  Germany. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  sun-painting  is  rapidly  approaching 
to  perfection.  The  discoveries  of  science  and  the  applications  of  chemis¬ 
try  to  the  production  of  photographs  are  periodically  making  quite  a~ 
revolution  in  the  world  of  art,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
rapid  developments  which  have  been  brought  about  can  go  on  ad  in¬ 
finitum.  Of  course  the  law  of  progression  in  this  as  in  other  things  will 
be  manifested  even  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  but  a  glance  at  this  ex¬ 
hibition  is  sufficient  to  convince  anyone  that,  both  as  a  branch  of  art 
and  as  a  science,  photography  cannot  present  many  more  improvements 
of  a  marked  character.  What  strikes  one  particularly  in  the  collection 
under  notice  is  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  large  and  important 
pictures  are  produced  from  small  negatives,  presenting  as  they  do  all 
the  beauties  of  the  finest  line  engravings,  while  those  taken  direct  from 
nature  far  surpass  in  fidelity  of  detail  and  chiaroscuro  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  works  reproduced  in  steel.  Those  who  make  the  art  of  photo¬ 
graphy  a  study  have  not  within  the  last  year  or  two  been  able  to  bring 
forward  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  by  their  increased  skill  and  knowledge  they  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  effects  which  were  formerly  hardly  thought  to  be  attain¬ 
able,  and  certainly  were  never  seen,  even  in  the  best  of  their  perform¬ 
ances. 

There  are  nearly  five  hundred  pictures  in  this  exhibition,  many  of 
the  frames  containing  a  large  number  of  small  pieces.  The  landscape 
scenery  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Inskipp,  Tunbridgte  Wells,  consisting  of  views  in 
Kent  and  Sussex,  are  excellent,  the  distinctness  with  which  every 
minute  detail  is  brought  out  being  most  commendable.  Mr.  M.  Whit¬ 
ing’s  views  in  Brittany  and  North  Wales  are  also  clever  performances, 
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and  many  other  frames  of  landscape  scenery  are  well  worth  a  careful 
inspection.  Amongst  the  larger  works  special  mention  ought  to  be 
made  of  a  couple  of  views  by  Mr.  F.  0.  Earl,  of  Worcester,  repre¬ 
senting  respectively  The  Old  Draw  Well,  and  By  the  Road  to  Bangor. 
The  former  of  these  is  a  masterpiece,  and  should  be  closely  inspected 
by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  this  beautiful  art,  and  the  second  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  it,  albeit  it  does  not  possess  quite  so  much  crispness 
of  outline,  or  so  many  features  which  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  In  this  special  department  the  English  photographers  are 
enabled  to  hold  their  own  against  the  world,  just  as  Turner,  Constable, 
Wilson,  Yicat  Cole,  and  a  host  of  others  have  made  the  art  of  landscape 
painting  in  England  foremost  amongst  the  schools  of  all  nations.  Our 
love  for' natural  scenery  seems  likely  to  be  intensified  by  means  of  the 
manipulative  skill  of  the  photographer,  and  it  is  to  the  efforts  in  this 
direction  that  special  interest  attaches.  New  beauties  are  ever  and 
anon  presented,  sometimes  in  a  most  unexpected  manner,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  many  people  may  be  led  from  a  contemplation  of  these 
magnificent  representations  of  outdoor  scenery  from  nature  up  to 
nature’s  God.  The  instantaneous  views,  principally  sky  effects,  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith  and  Mr.  Fox,  are  fine  studies,  and  of  immense  value  to 
the  professional  artist,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  preserve  the  most  evanes¬ 
cent  phases  of  nature,  so  as  to  refresh  his  memory  when  engaged  in 
transferring  to  canvas  lights  and  shadows  which  are  gone  ere  here  his 
colours  can  be  prepared  for  use.  The  artists  who  have  most  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  landscapes  are  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  of  Torquay,  whose 
“bits”  from  the  silvery  Dart  are  perfect  gems,  Mr.  II.  M.  Gordon,  of 
St.  John’s-wood,  Lieut.  Abney,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  and  Mr. 
Vernon  Heath.  Many  of  the  productions  of  these  eminent  photo¬ 
graphers  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
A  series  of  small  views,  entitled  Round  the  Grosse  Glockmr,  in  the 
Tyrol,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Pritchard,  are  very  charming.  First-class  works 
are  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bool,  Pimlico,  Mr.  F.  Beasley,  Mr.  G. 
Giberne,  Epsom,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant,  Merton  College.,  Oxford. 

In  portraiture  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  occupies  a  foremost  position 
in  this  Exhibition,  as  he  has  done  in  those  that  have  preceded  it.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  improvements  in  this  branch 
of  art  introduced  by  Mr,  Blanchard  that  much  of  the  stigma  which 
formerly  attached  to  .English  photographers  for  being  so  far  behind  the 
artists  of  the  continent  has  been  removed,  and  it  is  now  apparent  that 
even  in  portraiture  the  highest  position  is  being  reached  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Blanchard’s  cabinet  exhibits  are  exquisite  works  of  art,  and  we 
would  direct  special  attention  to  No.  53  in  the  catalogue,  entitled  Study , 
an  old  gentleman  deeply  intent  on  studying  a  book.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  Black,  of  the  Daily  News ,  is  a  splendid  performance,  and  the 
chiaroscuro  of  the  whole  of  these  works  is  excellent,  and  indeed  in  this 
one  respect  alone  the  productions  of  Mr.  Blanchard  entitle  him  to  the 
highest  commendation.  Mr,  R.  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln,  is  also  highly 
successful  in  portraiture ;  and  we  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  beautiful 
productions  of  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr, 
than  whose  large  portraits  taken  direct— -that  is,  without  subsequent 
enlargement — there  is  nothing  finer  in.  the  whole  collection.  Of  the 
magnificent  photographs  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crawshay  we  prefer  Nos.  13 
and  15,  which  are  exquisite  specimens  of  portraiture.  Mr.  Crawshay 
has  offered  prizes  of  the  value  of  £100  for  the  encouragement  of  expe¬ 
riments  in  taking  of  large  direct  views  without  subsequent  combina¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  himself  sets  an  example  in 
this  branch  of  the  art  which  might  well  be  emulated  by  photographers 
generally.  Mr.  Ashdown,  Mr.  Faulkner,  Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Briggs, 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  0.  G.  Rejlander  also  exhibit  some  splendid  spe¬ 
cimens,  the  productions  of  the  last-named  being  magnificent  works  of 
art. 

The  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company  exhibit  a  large  number  of  carbon 
paintings,  one  in  particular  being  a,  fine  reproduction  of  The  Mouth  of 
the  Maas,  painted  by  Mr.  R.  Beavis,  in  which  the  painter’s  mannerisms 
are  no  less  traceable  than  the  translucency  of  the  disturbed  sea  as  it 
washes  up  to  the  foreground,  on  which  cattle  are  uncomfortably  buffeted 
by  the  rain  and  wind.  Other  works  exhibited  by  this  company  are  en¬ 
larged  from  negatives  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  some  of  which  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill’s  study,  entitled 
Waiting  at  the  Stile,  will  undoubtedly  become  a  popular  favourite,  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  The  heliotype  and  its  sister  process  lichtdruck,  or 
mechanical  autotype,  is  also  well  represented ;  but  owing  to  the  in¬ 
ventor’s  absence  from  London  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  speci¬ 
mens  of  Woodburytype. 

The  portraits  executed  by  the  Vander  Weyde  method,  by  which 
granulation  is  obtained  by  an  artificial  process  which  resembles  stippling, 
are  equal  to  the  finest  miniatures,  the  half-lights  being  toned  with 
marvellous  delicacy,  while  the  high  lights  are  exceedingly  strongly 
preserved.  This  process  is  of  great  value,  inasmuch  as  it  readily 
effects  the  desired  object,  the  ordinary  pointilU  as  effected  by  hand 
necessitating  a  great  amount  of  patient  and  persevering  effort.  Mr. 
Nicholls’s  triptographic  cameos,  in  which  the  photographic  images  are 
absolutely  burnt  into  porcelain  and  enamelled,  are  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful  specimens  of  another  development  of  the  art,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
become  much  more  common  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  exhibition  was  inaugurated  last  night  by  a  conversazione,  which 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  lovers  of  art,  and  especially  of  the 


art-science  of  photography,  amongst  whom  were  many  gentlemen  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  literature.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  exhibits 
were  as  a  whole  of  a  better  quality  than  had  ever  previously  been 
brought  together  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
London,  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  admirably  served  by  the  indefati¬ 
gable  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  who  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  to  give  explanations  to  the  members  and  their  friends. — Morning 
Advertiser. 


A  few  words  concerning  the  comparative  cost  of  the  plant  in  working 
the  Woodbury  and  the  heliotype  process  are  prompted  by  a  perusal 
of  Mr.  Sutton’s  communications  on  that  subject  in  the  present  number. 
We  do  not  know  the  method  by  which  the  practical  details  are 
carried  out  in  France,  but  we  do  know  that  the  necessity  for 
employing  an  electric  light  no  longer  exists  in  London.  We  were 
conversing  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Woodbury  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  week;  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  lie  said  that  it  had 
been  discarded  for  more  than  two  years.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  sharpness  could  not  be  obtained  unless  the  rays  of  light  pos¬ 
sessed  such  parallelism  as  could  only  be  obtained  from  the  sun  or  an 
electric  lamp ;  and  as  the  former  was  not  at  all  times  obtainable  in 
London,  it  was  imperative  that  the  latter  should  be  in  readiness  to 
supply  its  place.  But  after  a  few  trials  Mr.  Woodbury  found  that 
the  greatest  degree  of  sharpness  that  was  required  could  easily  be 
secured  by  placing  the  printing-frame  containing  the  negative  and 
the  sensitive  gelatine  film  at  the  bottom  of  a  long,  or  rather  a  deep, 
box,  which,  when  pointed  upwards  against  a  bright  portion  of  the 
sky,  prevented  any  side  light  from  falling  upon  the  negative;  and, 
consequently,  as  the  only  light  used  was  a  direct  one,  the  conditions 
of  printing,  except  as  regards  rapidity,  were  similar  to  those  obtained 
when  using  sunlight  and  a  heliostat.  The  really  expensive  item  in 
the  plant  required  for  producing  Woodbury  prints  is  a  hydraulic 
press,  and  this  we  understand  costs,  for  10  X  8  size,  about  4160. 
The  printing  presses  are  of  simple  construction  and  need  not 
necessarily  be  expensive.  A  friend  who  sometime  ago  had  a  press 
made  for  trying  some  experiments  with  this  process  has  informed 
us  that  it  cost  less  than  a  sovereign ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
smaller  in  size  and  inferior  as  respects  convenience  to  those  used  in 
the  establishment  of  MM.  Goupil.  Some  good  pictures,  however, 
were  made  by  its  instrumentality. 


THE  WOODBURY  PROCESS  AS  EMPLOYED  BY  MM. 
GOUPIL,  AT  PARIS. 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have  paid  several  visits  to  the  print¬ 
ing  establishment  of  MM.  Goupil,  at  Asnieres,  near  Paris,  and 
have  witnessed,  under  the  kind  guidance  of  M.  Rousselon,  the 
manager,  the  whole  of  the  operations  in  the  Woodbury  process,  as 
employed  there.  My  last  visit  was  made  in  March  of  the  current 
year,  and  I  was  told  that  no  important  change  had  been  made  in  any 
branch  of  the  process  since  I  had  first  witnessed  it  before  the  war. 
My  description  of  it,  published  two  years  ago  in  an  illustrated 
journal  of  very  limited  circulation,  may  therefore  be  considered 
correct  in  all  its  main  features  up  to  the  present  time,  and  as  such 
may  prove  interesting  to  many  readers  of  The  British  J ournal  of 
Photography  who  may  now  like  to  compare  the  process  with  the 
heliotype,  as  described  by  me  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  following  is  a  revised  reprint  of  my  former  article,  which  I 
may  mention  was  read  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  only  one  trifling  mis¬ 
take  found  in  it,  which  I  have  now  corrected : — 

The  process  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  viz. : — 

1. — Obtaining  from  the  negative,  by  exposure  to  light,  a  gelatine 
print  in  raised  and  sunk  parts. 

q  Obtaining  from  this  print  a  metal  mould,  also  in  raised  and 
sunk  parts,  by  mechanical  means. 

8.-— Printing  from  this  mould,  also  by  mechanical  means,  proofs 
which  render  faithfully  all  the  details  and  gradation  of  the  original 

negative. 

In  the  first  operation  a  sheet  of  gelatine,  rendered  sensitive  to  light 
by  being  impregnated  with  bichromate  of  potash,  is  exposed  under 
the  negative  in  a  common  printing-frame  either  to  the  light  of  the 
sun,  or  the  electric  light.  Wherever  light  acts  the  gelatine  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  or  less  insoluble  in  water,  whilst  wherever  light  does  not 
act  it  remains  perfectly  soluble.  Thus,  when  it  is  placed  in  hot  water 
after  exposure,  the  parts  not  acted  on  by  light  are  removed,  whilst  those 
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which  have  been  acted  on  remain,  and  appear  more  or  less  in  relief. 
In  this  way  a  print  in  raised  and  sunk  parts  is  produced. 

In  the  next  operation  this  print  is  laid  upon  a  steel  plate ;  a  plate 
of  type  metal  is  then  laid  upon  it,  and  it  is  submitted  to  pressure  in 
a  hydraulic  press.  The  effect  is  to  produce  in  the  type-metal  plate 
raised  and  sunk  parts  corresponding  to  the  sunk  and  raised  parts  of 
the  print.  In  the  gelatine  print  the  shadows  of  the  object  are  in 
relief  and  the  lights  are  hollows,  whilst  in  the  metal  cliche  the  lights 
are  in  relief  and  the' shadows  are  hollows. 

The  third  operation,  which  consists  in  printing  from  the  metal 
mould,  is  effected  thus  :• — A  mixture  of  hot  gelatine  and  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  is  poured  into  the  mould,  a  sheet  of  paper,  hard  sized,  is  laid 
upon  it,  pressure  is  given,  and  on  removing  the  paper  after  a  suitable 
time  a  perfect  print  is  found  impressed  upon  it.  The  mould  is  then 
cleaned,  and  the  operation  repeated  as  often  as  you  choose. 

The  dark  material  of  the  print  is  still,  however,  soluble  in  water, 
and  might  easily  be  removed  either  by  accident  or  design.  In  order 
to  render  it  perfectly  insoluble,  and  thus  ensure  the  permanency  of 
the  print,  it  is  steeped  in  a  solution  of  alum,  which  in  a  few  seconds 
produces  the  desired  effect. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  the  general  principle  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  printing  process.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  describe  the 
various  operations  more  in  detail. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  gelatine  print  a  plate  of  glass  is  first  greased 
all  over,  and  then  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine,  containing  bichromate 
of  potash  and  some  dark  colouring  matter,  is  poured  over  it.  When 
this  has  become  cold  and  firm  a  strong  layer  of  collodion  is  poured 
over  it.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  glass,  and  put  aside  in  a  port¬ 
folio  until  required  for  use.  The  object  of  greasing  the  glass  is  to 
prevent  the  film  from  sticking  to  it.  The  film  is  now  nearly  black, 
and  about  as  thick  as  a  sheet  of  cardboard.  The  colouring  matter  is 
added  simply  as  an  aid  in  developing  the  print  and  the  collodion  in 
order  to  give  the  print  strength  in  those  parts  where  light  has  not 
acted,  and  where  without  it  holes  would  occur  during  development. 

The  dark  sheet  of  sensitive  gelatine  is  now  laid  with  its  collodion- 
ised  side  in  contact  with  the  negative  in  a  common  printing-frame. 
It  is  then  either  exposed  to  sunshine  or  to  a  powerful  electro-magnetic 
light.  If  to  sunshine,  the  time  of  exposure  varies  from  about  lialf-an- 
hour  to  an  hour ;  if  to  the  electric  light,  from  about  two  to  four  hours. 
Sunshine  is  the  best,  because  the  rays  are  more  parallel  and  more 
intense.  The  electro-magnetic  apparatus  is  composed  of  about  fifty 
large  horseshoe  magnets,  and  the  cylinder  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
steam-engine  of  six-horse  power,  which  is  also  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  on  the  establishment.  Half-a-dozen  pressure-frames  are  gene¬ 
rally  exposed  at  once  to  the  light  at  a  distance  of  about  a  couple  of 
feet  from  it.  The  only  reflector  is  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper  be¬ 
hind  it.  The  light  is  produced  between  two  charcoal  points  at  the 
ends  of  the  two  wires  from  the  machine,  and  is  very  dazzling.  Ex¬ 
perience  is  the  only  guide  to  the  proper  time  of  exposure.  No  actino- 
meter  is  used,  and  the  pressure-frame  is  never  opened  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  print ;  but  the  electric  light  is  so  uniform,  and  its 
effects  so  well  ascertained,  that  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  negative 
the  right  time  of  exposure  can  be  guessed  to  sufficient  accuracy. 

The  exposed  gelatine  print  is  now  pressed  with  its  collodionised 
side  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  glass  which  has  been  previously  coated 
with  a  solution  of  india-rubber  in  benzole.  The  print  thus  adhering 
to  the  glass  is  then  placed  in  hot  water  to  be  developed.  The  object 
of  attaching  it  to  a  glass  plate  is  to  prevent  its  cockling  and  becoming 
unmanageable  in  the  water.  The  hot  water  must  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  development  is  a  long  and  tedious  operation, 
which  often  requires  twenty-four  hours  to  complete.  Its  progress 
can  be  watched  by  means  of  the  colouring  matter,  which,  with  the 
soluble  gelatine,  is  gradually  removed  from  the  lights  of  the  picture. 
When  finished  the  print  is  taken  from  the  water,  stripped  off  the 
glass  plate  and  dried.  It  is  a  fine  positive  when  viewed  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light,  and  a  curious  relief  print  when  viewed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  deepest  hollows  being  about  as  deep  as  a  sheet  of  cardboard 
is  thick.  It  can  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  handle  a 
common  paper  print,  but  the  lights  are  as  transparent  as  glass,  being 
composed  only  of  a  strong  collodion  film. 

Any  of  my  readers  may,  by  following  the  above  directions,  obtain 
transparent  positive  prints  by  simply  exposing  to  sunshine.  These 
will  be  in  raised  and  sunk  parts,  and  can  be  transmitted  by  post  to 
any  Woodbury  printing  works,  to  have  the  metal  cliche  made,  and 
proofs  printed  from  it.  A  great  many  experiments  will,  however,  be 
necessary  before  they  succeed,  this  being  no  exception  to  the  rule 
which  obtains  in  all  new  methods  of  working. 

The  next  operation  consists  in  making  the  metal  mould  from  the 
delicate  relief  print ;  and  this  mechanical  operation,  which  takes  but 
a  very  few  minutes,  is  a  most  surprising  one  to  witness,  although 


not  new  or  peculiar  to  this  process,  since  it  is  used  in  what  is  called 
“  nature-printing,”  introduced  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Bradbury 
and  Evans. 

The  fragile  and  delicate  relief  print  is  laid  upon  a  plate  of  hard 
steel;  a  plate  of  type  metal,  composed  of  lead  and  antimony,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  is  laid  upon  it,  and  the  whole  is  then 
put  under  pressure  in  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.  The  pressure 
given  is  about  lialf-a-ton  to  each  square  centimetre  of  surface ;  so 
that  to  obtain  the  metal  cliche  of  a  view  10  X  8  inches,  a  pressure 
of  about  a  hundred  tons  is  required  !  The  print  is  left  between  the 
two  plates  of  metal,  under  this  enormous  pressure,  for  about  five 
minutes,  and  is  then  set  free.  Of  course  you  expect  to  see  it  smashed 
to  pulp,  or  oozing  out  in  drops  from  between  the  edges  of  the  plates. 
But  no;  on  lifting  off  the  plate  of  type  metal  there  it  lies  as  good  as 
ever,  having  sustained  no  harm  in  the  operation,  and  ready  to  be  used 
again  in  the  same  way  as  often  as  you  like.  But  something  has  oc¬ 
curred  nevertheless,  and  that  something  is  that  all  the  relief  parts  of 
the  print  have  indented  themselves  into  the  type  metal,  and  thus 
formed  a  mould  in  beautifully-graduated  hollows  and  raised  parts, 
from  which  prints  can  be  pulled  in  a  manner  which  I  will  presently 
describe. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  print  can  be  laid  either  with  its 
back  or  its  face  in  contact  with  the  steel  plate,  so  that  the  metal 
cliche  will  either  yield  reversed  or  non-reversed  prints,  as  may  be 
required.  This  is  a  very  important  point,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  metal  cliche,  it  only  remains  to  describe 
how  the  printing  from  it  is  effected. 

It  is  taken  to  another  part  of  the  building,  in  which  are  placed 
revolving  tables,  each  of  which  carries  six  printing-presses.  Before 
each  table  stands  a  man  who  prints.  By  his  side  is  a  stove  bearing 
a  copper  vessel  filled  with  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine  and  colouring 
material.  The  cliche  is  placed  quite  horizontal  in  one  of  the  presses, 
which  is  simply  an  iron  box  with  a  lid.  A  little  of  the  hot  colouring 
matter  is  poured  into  the  middle  of  the  cliche ;  a  sheet  of  paper  is' 
laid  upon  it ;  the  lid  is  shut  down,  and  the  table  is  turned  round  so 
as  to  bring  the  next  press  before  the  printer.  By  the  time  the  whole 
six  presses  have  been  thus  filled  the  first  has  come  back  to  him,  and 
the  sheet  of  paper  bearing  the  print  is  ready  to  be  removed.  In  this 
way  a  printer  can  turn  out  thirty  or  forty  prints  per  hour,  from  six 
different  moulds. 

The  pressure  required  is  very  slight,  the  mere  weight  of  the  metal 
lid  being  enough.  The  paper  is  prepared  especially  for  this  purpose 
with  a  solution  of  lac,  which  renders  it  waterproof,  and  it  is  after¬ 
wards  rolled,  to  give  it  a  fine  surface.  The  mould  is  cleaned  after 
every  print  by  wiping  it  with  an  oiled  rag,  the  oil  preventing  the 
adherence  of  the  colouring  matter  to  the  metal.  The  sheet  of  paper 
must  always  remain  a  few  minutes  in  the  press  for  the  gelatine  to 
cool  and  set  before  it  is  removed.  When  removed  the  print  is  laid 
upon  a  table  to  get  quite  dry  and  hard;  if  touched  with  a  warm 
finger  at  the  back  in  this  state  the  details  melt  and  run  together, 
producing  a  blur. 

When  the  print  is  laid  upon  the  mould  and  pressed  down  upon 
the  pool  of  colouring  matter  which  has  been  poured  into  it,  that 
flows  into  every  hollow,  and  the  excess  is  squeezed  out  over  the  pro¬ 
jecting  margin  of  the  paper,  and  forms  a  black  border  to  the  print; 
for  the  mould  is  cut  by  a  circular  saw  to  the  exact  size  of  the  print 
when  trimmed.  As  soon  as  the  print  has  sufficiently  set  the  black 
border  is  scraped  off  with  a  blunt  chisel,  and  returned  to  the  melting 
pot,  as  it  improves  by  use. 

The  last  operation  consists  in  treating  the  prints  with  a  solution  of 
alum,  as  before  described;  after  which  they  are  washed,  dried, 
trimmed,  and  mounted. 

I  have  now  shown  by  what  simple  means,  and  with  what  uni¬ 
formity  of  result,  beautiful  positive  prints  may  be  produced  upon 
paper.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  a  variety  of  substances  may  be 
substituted  for  paper  with  equally  good  results.  Glass,  for  instance, 
may  be  printed  upon  in  this  way,  and  thus  positive  transparencies 
can  be  produced  for  the  stereoscope,  magic  lantern,  or  decorative 
purposes.  Also  paper  gilt,  silvered,  bronzed,  or  coloured  may  be 
used  instead  of  white  paper  for  representing  articles  of  gold  or  silver 
plate,  coins,  medals,  bronzes,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds.  In 
this  way  the  process  has  an  infinity  of  useful  and  beautiful  applica¬ 
tions.  .  , . 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  probable 
bearing  which  the  process  may  have  upon  wood  and  line  engraving. 

I  was  shown  a  print  which  was  pulled  in  common  printing  ink 
from  the  reverse  of  the  metal  mould,  treated  as  a  printing  block,  an 
inserted  with  type.  The  original  was  a  drawing  in  lead  pencil,  iom 
which  a  negative  copy  had  been  made.  The  result  was  veiy  goo  • 
Now  observe  the  great  value  of  the  process  for  a  purpose  ot  t  ns 
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kind.  At  present  an  artist  makes  a  drawing  upon  a  wood  block, 
which  must  generally  be  reversed.  This  is  then  engraved  by  a  wood 
engraver,  often  at  a  great  cost  of  time  and  money,  and  with  the  risk 
always  of  justice  not  being  done  to  the  original  design.  Moreover, 
the  artist’s  drawing  must  be  the  same  size  as  the  engraved  block.  But 
by  the  Woodbury  process  he  may  make  his  drawing  upon  paper,  of  a 
larger  size  if  he  choose,  and  either  in  pencil,  chalk,  or  pen  and  ink ; 
and  a  negative  can  be  taken  from  it  of  the  size  desired,  and  from 
this  a  metal  cliche  can  be  made  which  can  be  inserted  with  type 
and  printed  in  a  common  press.  The  only  condition  is  that  the 
cliche  must  not  at  present  be  larger  than  about  12  X  10  inches, 
because  the  hydraulic  press  now  in  use  will  not  receive  a  larger 
print  than  that;  but  that  size  is  very  much  larger  than  any  single 
wood  block,  and  quite  large  enough  for  most  purposes  of  book  illus¬ 
tration.  The  advantage  gained  over  wood  engraving  will  therefore 
be  twofold.  In  the  first  place  the  artist’s  design  will  be  truthfully 
copied,  and  not  translated,  so  to  speak,  by  the  hand  of  an  engraver; 
and  in  the  next  place  he  will  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  making 
a  very  fine  delicate  drawing  under  a  magnifying  glass,  but  can  make 
it  of  any  size  which  is  most  convenient  to  himself,  and  the  larger 
the  better.  Thus  greater  fineness  and  elaborateness  of  detail  will  be 
ensured.  There  will  be  no  reason  why  the  coarseness  of  the  com¬ 
mon  wood  engravings  which  now  illustrate  our  popular  literature 
should  not  altogether  disappear,  because  it  is  no  greater  trouble  to 
copy  by  photography  a  very  highly-finished  drawing  than  a  plain 
and  coarse  one.  Not  only  will  the  art  of  the  wood  engraver  be 
rendered  unnecessaiy,  but  the  work  will  be  better  done. 

The  same  remarks  which  apply  to  wood  engraving  apply  also  to 
line  engraving  and  lithography.  Any  drawing  which  consists  of  lines 
and  dots  can  have  a  metal  cliche  made  from  it,  which  can  be  inserted 
with  text  and  printed  from  in  a  common  printing-press.  And  the 
mode  of  obtaining  the  metal  cliche  in  the  hydraulic  press  yields  much 
finer  proofs  than  when  chemical  agents  are  employed,  as  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  Gillot,  and  others.  The  art  of  the  engraver  has  often  been 
threatened,  but  it  was  never  in  such  danger  as  now.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  the  original  is  improved  by  being  copied  by  a  clever  engraver ; 
but  that  improvement,  if  desirable,  could  be  more  easily  made  by 
copying  the  original  upon  paper  than  by  engraving  it  in  wood  or 
metal,  whilst  those  who  prefer  a  truthful  copy  of  the  original  can 
have  it  taken  direct.  In  either  case,  the  original  or  an  improved  copy 
of  it  can  be  placed  before  the  camera,  and  the  remaining  operations 
will  be  the  same.  In  caricature  it  seems  to  be  especially  desirable 
that  the  artist’s  own  drawing  should  be  spared  the  process  of  trans¬ 
lation  by  the  hand  of  an  engraver.  In  all  cases  of  elaborate  designs 
there  will  be  much  economy  in  having  them  engraved  by  the  Wood- 
burytype.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


OUR  FOREIGN  CHRONICLE. 

We  mentioned  last  week  in  our  summary  of  the  report  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society  that  Herr  Priimm  had 
been  making  some  experiments  with  dry  plates.  These  possess 
some  interest,  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  one  or  two  points  from 
his  paper.  This  gentleman  has,  he  says,  roamed  through  a  great 
variety  of  processes,  all  of  which  were  vouched  for  as  giving  good 
results,  and  doubtless  might  do  so  in  the  hands  of  practised  chemists, 
but  none  of  them  afforded  any  permanent  rest  for  the  soles  of  his 
photographic  feet.  At  last  he  turned  to  the  old,  long-known  process 
employed  by  Mr.  William  England — a  modification  of  that  of  Fother- 
gill.  This  appeared  to  him  to  afford  some  prospect  of  certainty—of 
security  as  to  the  film-— as  the  preservative  was  by  it  almost  en¬ 
tirely  removed  from  the  film  after  it  had  done  its  work.  Long 
continued  experiments  in  past  years  have  tended  to  make  him 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  it  is  indubitable  that,  although  the 
putting  of  a  film  preservative  upon  the  plate  first  is  indeed  a 
protection  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  after-coating,  and,  more¬ 
over,  makes  the  plates  work  clean,  it  is  nevertheless  extremely 
apt  to  set  up  a  destructive  action  in  the  film  when  exposed  to  a 
damp  atmosphere. 

He  therefore  betook  himself  to  Mr.  England’s  process,  which  he 
summarises  briefly,  it  being,  as  he  remarks,  already  long  known  to 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  journals  of  the  profession. 

A  plate  is  coated  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a  bromo-iodised  collo¬ 
dion  of  the  customary  sensitiveness.  This  plate  is  then  sensitised, 
and  afterwards  washed  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water  until  all  greasy 
marks  had  disappeared.  It  is  then  coated  with  a  thin  solution  of 
pure  albumen,  to  which  ammonia  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to 
four  drops  to  every  egg  has  been  added.  This  solution  is  poured  off 
and  on  for  about  half-a-minute  or  rather  less.  This  done,  the  plate 
is  immersed  in  a  second  bath  of  distilled  w'ater,  and  thoroughly 


washed,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  superfluous  albumen.  This  done, 
the  plate  is  then  treated  with  a  thirty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  which  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  have  been  added,  in  order 
to  change  the  albumen  into  albumenate  of  silver.  Should  any  free 
albumen  remain  on  the  plate  it  will  appear  as  a  whitish  precipitate 
when  treated  with  the  silver,  and  must  be  taken  as  a  warning  to 
wash  better  next  time  if  failures  are  to  be  avoided.  The  film  is  now 
washed  free  of  the  silver  under  a  tap,  and  put  away  to  dry. 

The  process  is  not  a  tedious  one,  and  two  working  together  can 
prepare  plates  easily  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  an  hour,  as  Herr  Priimm 
has  done,  size  being  of  small  consequence. 

In  connection  with  the  process  Herr  Priimm  offers  a  few  useful 
hints,  which  we  shall  briefly  summarise.  The  collodion  should  be 
prepared  from  pyroxyline  of  a  fine  short  fibre — ordinary  portrait  col¬ 
lodion,  in  fact,  iodised  with  one  part  of  bromide,  and  from  two  to  three 
parts  of  iodide,  will  do  very  well  if  it  be  such  as  gives  in  the  common 
use  of  the  studio  fine  structureless  results. 

All  daylight  should  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  plates  during  pre¬ 
paration.  However  feeble  the  rays  may  be  they  will  produce  fog¬ 
ging,  the  plate  being  so  much  longer  subjected  to  their  action  than  is 
the  case  with  an  ordinary  wet  film. 

Be  careful  to  keep  the  drainings  both  of  the  albumen  and  the  sil¬ 
ver  solution.  They  can  be  used  again  and  again,  and  added  to  as 
requisite,  thus  very  little  of  either  being  really  required  in  the  opera¬ 
tions. 

Let  the  drying  cupboard  be  well  ventilated,  and  if  chloride  of  cal¬ 
cium  be  used  it  will  materially  facilitate  this  operation  from  its  well- 
known  absorbent  qualities.  Any  irregularities  or  defects  in  the 
drying  will  be  manifest  as  imperfections  in  the  finished  plate.  Par¬ 
ticularly  must  the  plates  be  guarded  from  any  the  least  contact  with 
light  during  drying ;  for,  so  sensitive  are  they  that  should  light  im¬ 
pinge  upon  any  plate  when  wet  in  portions,  those  portions  will  show 
dark  streaks  in  the  after-development,  no  matter  how  feeble  or  how 
brief  the  action  of  the  ray  may  have  been.  A  high  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  be  employed  in  the  drying,  nor  should  it  be  hurried, 
lest  it  produce  a  streaky  appearance  in  the  film.  A  temperature 
about  blood  heat,  or  rather  less,  will  be  found  very  suitable,  and  Herr 
Priimm  recommends  the  plates  to  be  left  from  eight  to  twelve  hours. 
This  is,  however,  in  our  opinion,  quite  an  unnecessary  length  of  time 
for  the  operation,  if  the  plates  are  not  laid  against  each  other.  Set 
edgeways,  so  that  the  air  current  has  free  passage  along  the  whole 
surface  of  the  plate,  two  hours  will  suffice  for  the  drying  operation. 
But  time  is  not  usually  very  material. 

Herr  Priimm’s  hints  about  exposures  are  not  very  practicable, 
and,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Sutton’s  plan  for  the  use  of  dry  plates  is  more 
valid,  although  his  mind  appears  to  waver  as  to  the  relation  of  the  two 
sorts  of  plates  much  as  the  Scotch  divine’s,  who,  when  asked  which 
sort  of  church  was  to  be  preferred,  the  voluntary  or  the  endowed,  an¬ 
swered  “  both.”  Herr  Priimm  is,  we  venture  to  think,  in  error  when 
he  says  that  the  exposure  must  always  be  reckoned  by  minutes  with 
dry  plates.  The  collodio-albumen  process  is  not  the  quickest  of  the 
dry  sort  certainly ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  good  pictures  in 
seconds,  we  fancy,  and  seconds,  too,  less  in  number  than  sixty. 
“  As  a  rule,”  he  says,  “I  commend  very  long  exposures,”  and  always 
to  overshoot  the  mark.  If  four  minutes  are  judged  enough,  give  six, 
and  so  on.  This  is  by  no  means  sound  doctrine,  especially  as  the 
mass  of  photographers  err  by  giving  too  long  exposures  already. 

One  hint  may  be  useful  to  amateurs.  When  exposing  on  a  windy 
day  you  can  do  it  bit  by  bit  when  the  wind  lets  the  trees  be  still,  as 
you  have  plenty  of  latitude. 

As  regards  development  Herr  Priimm’s  advice  is  sound : — Take 
plenty  of  time  ;  wait  patiently  for  the  appearance  of  half-tone.  That 
is  the  substance  of  it,  and  it  cannot  be  too  much  urged.  Those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  rapid  appearance  of  the  image  in  wet  plates 
often  make  mistakes  when  handling  the  slow-acting  dry  plates. 

Usually  he  employs  pyrogallic  in  the  first  operation  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  to  prevent  a  tendency  to  fog  adds  a  little  citric  acid  to  it. 
When  the  details  begin  to  appear  he  adds  a  “  quite  small  quantity” 
of  nitrate  of  silver;  but  this  is  onty  if  the  picture  has  been  what 
Herr  Priimm  calls  “  strongly  exposed”  (stark  e-xponirt) * 

Practice  only  brings  skill  in  developing  dry  plates,  which  vary  so 
that  the  operator  needs  infinite  resources  in  making  the  best  of  his 
guesses.  Half  the  battle  and  more  is  in  the  developing.  It  should 
always  be  conducted  in  a  flat  dish,  the  method  of  pouring  on  being 
really  useless  as  applied  to  dry  plates.  As  is  well  known,  the  col¬ 
lodio-albumen  plates  keep,  perhaps,  better  than  any — a  fact  that 
may  be  described  as  the  correlative  of  their  slowness. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  been  making  some  interesting  experiments  upon  the 
intensification  of  negatives  after  varnishing,  an  operation  rendered 
necessary  by  the  condition  of  some  of  his  own  negatives  taken  dur- 
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ing  his  recent  tour,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  a  short  time  since. 
He  goes  to  work  as  follows : — 

The  varnished  plate  is  overflowed  with  alcohol  nearly  absolute, 
both  plate  and  alcohol  having  been  first  made  warm  two  or  three 
times  until  the  film  presented  a  matt-like  appearance,  caused  by  the 
semi-dissolved  varnish.  The  plate  is  now,  as  it  were,  opened  up  to 
further  treatment,  and,  in  order  to  intensify  the  image,  it  is  accord¬ 
ingly  next  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  1  to  150  (the  alcohol  to  be  at  901.  First  pouring  a  little  alcohol 
on  the  plate,  it  is  then  flooded  with  this  solution,  when  the  film  at 
once  assumes  a  blue-blackish  appearance  through  and  through,  and 
looks  in  fact  as  if  it  were  over-intensified.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to 
have  a  wet  plate,  one  half  of  which  has  been  intensified  to  the 
proper  depth  and  printed.  By  referring  to  this  standard  we  can  at 
once  and  easily  determine  the  right  point  at  which  to  stop  short.  If 
a  high  degree  of  intensification  be  desired,  then  use  a  solution  of 
1  to  100 ;  if  a  slight  one,  then  one  part  iodine  to  200  alcohol  may  be 
quite  sufficient. 

Of  course  there  is  no  need  to  wash  negatives  so  treated  ;  in  fact, 
to  do  so  would  simply  ruin  them,  as  the  particles  of  the  gums  left 
as  protecting  elements  on  the  film  would  at  once  coagulate  and  form 
white  sticky  lumps,  totally  irremovable  from  the  surface  of  the 
negative.  Suffer  it  to  dry  therefore,  and  then  revarnish  and  print 
in  the  usual  way, 

The  fixing  (should  a  plate  by  any  chance  have  been  varnished 
half  fixed — a  thing  extremely  rare  we  fancy  among  practical  photo¬ 
graphers)  is  performed  much  in  the  same  manner,  using  cyanide  in 
strong  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  in  proportion  of  ninety  parts  to 
every  five  parts  of  the  cyanide  solution.  It  may  be  employed  for 
reducing  the  density  of  plates  Dr.  Vogel  says;  but,  in  our  opinion, 
must  be  highly  difficult,  not  to  say  dangerous,  work. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  appears  to  be  going  on  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  over  the  method  resuscitated  by  Herr  Kruger  and  others 
over  the  shortening-of-exposures  theory,  and  kept  alive  by  the 
commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  by  the  German 
Photographic  Society  of  New  York.  The  Correspondez  contains 
not  only  the  text  of  that  commissioners’  report,  but  the  substance  of  a 
description  of  the  process  by  Herr  Gutzlatt,  apparently  the  in¬ 
ventor  or  reintroducer  of  the  thing,  and  who  was  formerly  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  Berlin. 

His  mode  appears  to  differ  from  that  of  M.  Becquerel  mostly  in 
that  he  uses  yellow  or  red  light  as  the  medium  for  carrying  on  the 
chemical  action,  whereas  the  other  employed  blue  or  the  ordinary 
cliemically-actinic  rays ;  his  experiments,  however,  were  made 
mostly  upon  daguerreotype  plates. 

Our  readers  are  already  well  familiarised  with  the  details  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  them.  Just  a  point  or  two,  however. 
The  metallic  oxide  employed  in  tinting  the  glass  used  has  a  material 
effect  upon  the  results,  it  seems — many  sorts  producing  veiling  of 
the  shadows  merely,  and  not  details.  That  containing  oxide  of 
copper  may  be  employed,  and  a  plate  exposed  for  five  seconds 
under  that  will  show  visibly  greater  detail;  but  prolonged  exposure, 
in  any  case,  produces  veiling — an  objection  that  will  always  be  too 
forcible  when  an  unskilful  operator  is  in  question  for  his  being 
likely  to  employ  the  plan  successfully.  A  solution  of  chromate  may 
be  used  as  a  light-transmitting  medium,  and  with  considerable 
safety,  for  with  it,  in  diffused  daylight,  after-exposure  may  be  pro¬ 
longed  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  without  danger  of  veiling.  We 
recommend  our  readers  to  investigate  this  interesting  subject. 


A  FRENCHMAN’S  NOTES  ON  GERMANY. 

M.  le  Comte  Ludovico  de  Courten,  in  continuing  his  interesting 
observations  upon  photography  in  Germany,  brings  before  us  not  a  few 
matters  of  interest,  and  has  much  lively  gossip,  of  which  we  can  find 
space  but  for  a  very  small  portion. 

We  wish,  to  begin  with,  that  he  had  not  been  enjoined  to  maintain  so 
strict  a  silence  in  regard  to  the  Alberttype  process,  over  which  he  is  so 
ecstatic  as  to  say  that  a  print  done  by  this — a  photo-engraving  plan — 
excelled  in  every  respect  a  silver  print  from  the  same  negative.  We  have 
not  got  quite  to  that  in  this  country  yet,  and  should  much  like  to  know 
how  it  is  done.  So  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  main  ideas  of  it  hail  from 
England.  It  is  simply  modified  Woodburytype,  or  perhaps  autotype 
and  that  shaken  up  together;  but  M.  de  Courten  is  rather  vague,  though 
evidently,  from  the  way  he  talks  “about  it  and  about  it,  ”  itching  to  tell 
all  he  knows. 

He  speaks  with  high  regard  of  M.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  who,  to  use 
that  vile  word  descriptive  of  a  noble  deed,  has  “opted”  for  France, 
being  to  the  core  a  Frenchman,  and  who  had  a  son  in  the  artillery  of 
the  mobile  corps  during  the  agonies  of  1870-71. 


The  name  of  Herr  Steinheil  and  his  lenses  are  continually  cropping 
up  in  these  letters  of  M.  de  Courten’s,  and  in  the  last  one  he  describes 
briefly  Herr  Steinheil’s  workshop.  Naturally,  finding  his  lenses  used 
and  praised  everywhere  in  Germany,  he  expected  to  see  a  large  estab- 
ishment.  But  no! — only  a  dozen  hands  or  so;  all  of  them,  however, 
picked  men,  who  prepared  the  surface  of  the  lenses  with  a  minute  care 
and  extreme  perfection.  Herr  Steinheil  is  a  master  of  all  sorts  of 
optical  instruments,  but  his  visitor  naturally  confined  his  attention  to 
the  photographic  lenses. 

Particularly  he  describes  a  new  wide-angle  doublet  which  Herr 
Steinheil  has  perfected,  which,  although  it  is  nothing  like  what  we  ni 
this  country  understand  by  wide  angle — being  of  somewhat  long  focus — 
is  yet  an  admirable  lens,  and  so  made  as  to  work  with  a  large  stop  and 
extreme  rapidity,  as  indeed  all  the  Steinheil  lenses  are. 

Among  the  beautiful  samples  both  in  portraiture  and  landscape  work 
which  M.  de  Courten  saw  taken  by  these  lenses  are  two  maps  done  by 
the  wide-angle  objectives,  and  which  were  of  the  kind  supplied  to  the 
German  army  during  the  war.  They  were  made  by  the  pbotographic 
department  attached  to  the  Bavarian  army. 


dhtr  dBbitonal  ©able. 
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Lantern  Readings.  Birmingham  :  Pumphrey  Brothers. 

To  provide  all  that  “Smalltalk”  concerning  pictures,  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  useful  and  effective  display  of  them  in  the  magic  lantern,  is 
the  object  of  this  volume  of  Lantern  Readings,  which,  apart  from  the 
catalogue  stitched  up  with  it,  now  assumes  the  portly  shape  of  a  volume 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  matter  of  the  most  varied  kind  conceiv¬ 
able,  for  it  embraces  brief  discourses  on  things  sacred  and  secular,  his¬ 
torical,  mythical,  humorous,  and  scientific.  When  one  gets  tired  of  a 
tour  through  China,  he  can  divert  himself  with  an  epitome  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Don  Quixote,  and  pass  from  the  Knight  de  la  Mancha  to 
Juan  Fernandez  (or  wherever  the  island  is)  in  company  with  Robinson 
Crusoe,  or  to  the  Bell,  at  Edmonton,  with  honest  John  Gilpin.  There 
is  both  amusement  and  instruction  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  latter  we  may  direct  special  attention  to  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  lecture  on  Java,  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  which  is  intended  to  accom¬ 
pany  forty-eight  photographs  taken  by  him  during  his  residence,  several 
years  ago,  on  that  island.  Bestowing  our  heartiest  commendation  on 
the  book  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  by  giving  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  descriptive  and  historical  powers,  which 
we  select  from  the  introduction  to  the  lecture  on  Java. 

“  If  we  examine  a  map  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  we  shall  find  an  ex¬ 
tensive  group  of  islands,  lying  between  Asia  and  Australia,  the  equator 
running  right  through  the  centre  of  them.  These  are  the  East  Indian  islands, 
and  though  but  little  known  to  Englishmen  are  a  most  important  group,  com¬ 
prising  some  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world,  three  at  least  being  equal 
to,  or  larger  than,  Great  Britain.  The  produce  of  these  islands  consists  of 
rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  a  great  variety  of  spices ;  hence  they  have 
sometimes  been  called  the  Spice  Islands.  Java,  though  only  an  island  of  the 
second  magnitude,  is  the  greatest  in  importance,  and  its  inhabitants  are  the 
most  highly  civilised.  Its  length  is  about  575  miles,  and  from  about  50  to 
120  miles  broad,  about  one-third  larger  than  Ireland,  or  nearly  as  large  as 
England. 

“  The  seasons,  as  in  all  countries  within  10  degrees  of  the  equator,  are  not 
divided,  as  with  us,  into  summer  and  winter,  but  into  a  wet  and  dry  season, 
the  wind  blowing  six  months  from  the  east,  bringing  fine  weather,  and  six 
months  from  the  west,  with  heavy  rains.  Thunder  storms  are  frequent,  result¬ 
ing  in  great  destruction  of  life.  In  the  year  1863,  493  persons  were  killed  by 
the  electric  fluid. 

“  The  climate  used  to  be  considered  the  most  unhealthy  in  the  world,  and 
Java  has  been  called  the  “  grave  of  Europeans,”  the  “storehouse  of  disease,” 
&c.,  but  excepting  the  town  of  Batavia,  where  no  European  would  reside,  and 
parts  of  the  north  coast,  it  may  be  considered  as  equally  healthy  with  British 
India.  There  are  more  volcanoes,  active  and  extinct,  in  this  island  than  in 
any  other  known  district  of  equal  extent.  They  number  45,  twenty  of  which  are 
more  or  less  active.  Their  average  height  is  about  10,000  feet.  Earthquakes  and 
volcanic  eruptions  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  Eruptions  have  occurred  which 
in  magnitude  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  on  record.  To  give  one  instance : 
In  1772  the  Papandayong,  one  of  the  largest  volcanoes,  during  eruption 
began  to  give  way,  and  eventually  disappeared  in  the  earth,  carrying  with  it  40 
villages,  12,000  people,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  cattle.  On  examination 
it  was  found  that  an  extent  of  land  15  miles  long  by  6  broad  had  been  swal¬ 
lowed  up,  and  a  large  lake  left  in  its  place. 

“  The  towns  and  villages  of  Java  are  quite  concealed  from  view  by  the  most 
luxuriant  foliage ;  in  fact,  excepting  the  seashore,  and  the  extreme  summits  of 
the  mountains,  every  spot  is  crowded  with  verdure  all  the  year  round.  Strangers 
are  especially  struck  with  the  magnificent  palms,  the  feathery  bamboo,  the 
noble  tree  ferns,  the  broad  -  spreading  banyans,  and  wonderful  orchids. 
Though  the  island  is  densely  populated  wild  animals  are  numerous.  The  royal 
or  Bengal  tiger  is  common  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  as  well  as 
several  species  of  the  leopard  and  panther,  the  rhinoceros,  the  wild  ox,  and 
monkeys  innumerable.  The  elephant  and  the  ourang-outang  are  found  in  the 
neighbouring  islands,  though  not  in  Java.  In  the  interior  it  is  not  prudent  to 
be  out  after  dusk,  on  account  of  the  danger  from  tigers.  In  1863  there  were 
273  persons  killed  by  tigers,  178  by  crocodiles,  72  crushed  by  the  rhinoceros, 
and  22  bitten  fatally  by  serpents. 
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“  The  population  of  Java,  according  to  the  last  census,  numbered  fourteen 
millions.  It  is  peopled  by  the  Malayans,  who  are  short  in  stature,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  flattish  noses,  and  deep*set  black  eyes.  The  hair  of  the  head  is 
coarse  and  abundant ;  always  black-  They  have  none  whatever  on  the  face,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  at  first  to  distinguish  the  men  from  the  women ;  the  com¬ 
plexion  is  of  an  olive  brown,  but  varies  greatly  according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  exposed  to  the  sun.  They  are  a  peaceful,  sober,  docile  people,  and  as  in¬ 
dustrious  as  could  be  expected,  considering  nature  has  provided  so  bountifully 
for  their  wants  that  they  can  almost  live  without  work. 

“The  Brahminical  religion  flourished  in  Java  till  1478,  when  that  of 
Mahommed  superseded  it.  Temples  and  ruins  of  great  beauty  are  scattered 
through  the  country,  buried  in  lofty  forests  ;  and  the  remains  of  ancient  cities 
are  found  where  the  tiger  and  wild  bull  roam  undisturbed. 

“For  the  last  250  years  Java  has  been  a  Dutch  colony,  excepting  five  years 
between  1811  and  1816,  when  it  was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  British 
Government,  under  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.’’ 


Huttings  of  Societies. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

November  20th. 

Bristol  and  Clifton  Photo  So. . . 

New  Museum,  Park  Street. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  Gthinst., — Dr.  John  Nicol  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  annual  and  ordinary  meetings  were  read  and 
confirmed.  Messrs.  W.  B.  Mitchell,  J.  R.  Crighton,  and  John  Sadler 
were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

The  Council  then  presented  to  the  meeting  the  following 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  session  the  Council  of  the  Society,  in  reporting  on 
its  progress,  are  happy  to  say  that  it  continues  in  a  growing  and  prosperous 
condition.  In  course  of  the  past  year  your  Council  have  thought  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  somewhat  curtail  the  usual  number  of  meetings  in  order  to  increase 
the  interest  in  those  that  have  been  held.  These  have  amounted  to  sixteen 
during  the  session,  of  which  three  have  been  popular,  four  outdoor,  and  nine 
ordinary  meetings. 

The  subjects  of  the  popular  meetings  were  as  follow: — 1.  Valleys  and 
mountain  scenery  of  Switzerland,  supplied  by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Panton, 
who  also  gave  the  descriptive  lecture.  2.  Irish  scenery  and  Irish  character, 
supplied  by  JMessrs.  Pumphrey,  Birmingham  ;  the  descriptive  lecture  by  J. 
Richard  Marquis,  R.H.A.  3.  A  tour  through  Spain,  Italy,  &c.,  supplied  by 
the  Rev.  George  A.  Panton;  the  descriptive  lecture  by  Dr.  John  Nicol. 

The  outdoor  meetings  included  visits  to — 1.  Craigmilly  Castle.  2.  Lake 
Menteith-  3.  Linlithgow.  4.  Almond  Dell,  &c. 

Your  Council  think  it  necessary  to  specially  direct  your  attention  to  the 
success  which  attended  the  second  annual  excursion  to  Almond  Dell,  and  to 
the  large  amount  of  success  which  they  obtained  in  this  their  first  attempt  to 
promote  a  general  holiday  amongst  the  professional  photographers,  nearly  all 
the  principal  establishments  being  closed  on  that  day. 

At  the  ordinary  meetings  the  following  communications  were  made  : — 

Progressive  Results  of  the  Past  Session.  By  Dr.  John  Nicol. 

Question  from  the  bo x—Does  Photography  not  Lie  in  Rendering  Rob  Roy 
Tartan  ?  By  J.  Jameson. 

A  Visit  to  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley.  By  R.  G.  Muir. 

Exhibition  of  composition  pictures,  by  A.  Diston,  of  Leven,  with  a  few 
words  on  the  mode  of  production,  by  P.  Lothian. 

Exhibition  and  explanation  of  a  new  camera  for  pictures  12  X  12.  By 
W.  H.  Davies. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Results  with  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley' s  New  Dry 
Plates.  By  R.  G.  Muir  and  Dr.  Nicol. 

What  is  Fine  Art— Does  it  Include  Photography  ?-  (Three  papers.)  By 
William  Neilson. 

Interim  report  by  the  committee  on  the  collodio-bromide  process. 

Two  papers  in  reply  to  W.  Neilson.  By  James  Ross. 

Report  of  deputation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Post-Office  as  to  the 
size  of  parcels  allowed  to  be  posted. 

A  Few  Thoughts  on  Fine  Art  and  Photography.  By  A.  S.  Mackay. 

On  Some  Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.  By  W.  H.  Davies. 

A  special  feature  introduced  this  session  has  been  the  distribution  at  each 
meeting  of  a  series  of  photographs,  which  were  distributed  by  ballot  amongst 
the  members  present;  and  special  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Jameson  (who 
suggested"  the  idea),  Yerbury,  Moffat,  Burns,  Nicol,  Davies,  Lothian,  Wilson 
(of  Aberdeen),  Sinclair,  Low,  Ross  and  Pringle,  by  whom  the  pictures  were 
contributed. 

In  a  Society  with  such  a  large  roll  of  members  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  the  ranks  can  escape  thinning  by  death,  and  your  Council  have  to  regret 
several  losses  in  that  way.  A  considerable  increase,  however,  has  been  made 
by  the  addition  of  upwards  of  thirty  new  members,  the  numbers  on  the  roll 
now  being  181. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  the  Treasurer  had  mistaken  the  night 
of  meeting,  and  had  not  been  able  to  get  his  accounts  audited  in  time, 
but  his  report  would  be  ready  for  the  following  meeting.  He  might 
say,  however,  that  the  funds  were  in  a  satisfactory  state. 


The  Chairman  said  the  next  business  was  the  election  of  office¬ 
bearers  for  the  season  1872-3  ;  but  before  proceeding  to  that,  he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  John  Macnair. 
The  President  he  (the  Chairman)  said  would  have  liked  very  much  to 
have  been  with  us  to-night,  but  as  he  is  still  residing  in  the  country, 
that  was  out  of  the  question  especially' on  such  a  stormy  night.  The 
Secretary  and  I  spent  a  pleasant  day  at  liis  country  house  on  Monday, 
and  he  asked  me  to  assure  you  that  he  would  look  back  on  the  time 
that  he  had  held  office  in  the  Society  with  much  pleasure.  He  regretted 
that  during  the  past  session  he  had  been  so  little  able  to  take  a  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Society ;  but  while  in  town  in  winter  his  doctor  had 
insisted  on  his  remaining  in  his  house  at  night,  and  he  had  only  been 
out  at  two  meetings — one  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society ;  the  other 
one  of  our  own  meetings,  and  you  know  he  goes  early  to  the  country, 
so  that  during  the  summer  he  is  never  able  to  attend  meetings  in  town. 
Although  thus  unable  to  be  with  us  in  person,  you  know  he  has  helped 
us  substantially  in  another  way,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
in  saying  that  he  has  during  the  past  two  sessions  made  an  admirable 
President. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Panton  proposed  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  recorded 
to  Mr.  Macnair  for  his  services  as  President,  and  hoped  that  during  the 
session  now  commenced  they  should  see  him  as  frequently  at  their 
meetings  as  he  used  to  be  when  in  perfect  health,  as  he  (Mr.  Macnair) 
was  very  much  improved  in  health. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pringle,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  election  of  office-bearers  was  then  proceeded  with,  when  the 
following  appointments,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  were 
made -President:  Richard  G.  Muir. —  Vice-Presidents:  James  Ross  and 
W.  H.  Davies.  —  Treasurer :  Thomas  Pringle.  —  Secretary :  Colin 
Sinclair. — Council:  John  Hurry,  R.  H.  Bow,  A.  B.  Fleming,  and  the 
Rev.  George  A.  Panton. — Auditor:  A.  T.  Niven. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  Treasurer,  Custodier,  and 
retiring  Councillors. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  members  and  a  conversazione,  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  December.  He  hoped  that  any  member  who 
had  not  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  exhibit  would  do  so  to  him  at 
once.  The  exhibition  would  be  held  in  the  ordinary  place  of  meeting, 
including  the  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  folding-doors,  and  would  be 
opened  to  the  public  from  twelve  o’clock.  The  conversazione  would 
commence  at  eight  o’clock,  and  at  ten  o’clock  the  drawing  for  the 
pictures  contributed  for  that  purpose  would  take  place.  Every  member 
on  the  roll  would  be  entitled  to  a  chance,  and  it  was  likely  that  there 
would  be  a  picture  of  some  kind  for  each  member. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Free 
Library,  William  Brown-street,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  ult., — the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  E.  Phipps,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Green  exhibited  four  24  x  IS  pictures  of  Melrose,  &e., 
taken  on  collodio-bromide  plates,  also  several  12  x  10  prints,  all  of 
which  were  very  excellent. 

The  Autotype  Company  sent  for  exhibition  several  enlarged  portraits 
and  two  landscapes  (trees),  all  printed  in  permanent  pigments  ;  the 
two  landscapes  were  especially  fine,  and  each  enlargement  was  27  x  22. 
The  details  of  the  method  by  which  they  were  produced  did  not  trans¬ 
pire.  All  the  prints  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  usual  enlargements 
by  the  silver  process,  possessing  a  degree  of  transparency  in  the  shadows 
never  obtained  by  the  old  method. 

There  were  also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  presentation  prints  from 
the  negatives  lent  by  Messrs.  Green  and  Henderson. 

Mr.  Murray  exhibited  a  transparency  taken  on  a  collodio-bromide 
plate  five  and  a-half  years  old.  The  result  was  very  good,  though  no 
special  means  had  been  taken  to  ensure  its  preservation.  He  also  exhi¬ 
bited  a  transparency  toned  with  permanganate  of  potash — strength  about 
twenty  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Mr.  A.  Tyrer  exhibited  several  12  x  10  views  of  the  Old  Hut  at  Speke. 
They  were  much  admired.  Mr.  Tyrer  had  taken  great  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  points  of  view,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  artistic  results. 
One  of  the  negatives  having  been  broken,  Mr.  Tyrer  explained  that 
he  had  mounted  the  pieces  on  a  sheet  of  ground  glass,  and  it  was  appa¬ 
rent  that  the  consequent  diffusion  of  light  had  reduced  the  defect  to  a 
minimum. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  exhibited  prints  of  ferns,  seaweed,  feathers,  &c., 
arranged  in  conventional  forms  ;  they  were  the  production  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Gaffield,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  also  specimens  of  sensitive  albu- 
menised  paper  exposed  to  light  under  various-coloured  glasses,  showing 
the  relative  power  of  each  colour  in  arresting  the  actinic  rays. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  fact  that 
the  green  glass  appeared  as  efficacious  as  that  of  orange  colour.  He 
remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  stated  that  he 
always  used  green  glass  in  his  dark  room  instead  of  orange.  The  green 
colour  was  more  refreshing  to  the  eyes,  and  he  did  not  see  why  orange 
glass,  which  was  known  to  be  adiactinic,  could  not  be  used  in  conjunc* 
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tion  with  blue  glass.  The  result  would  be  a  deep  green,  which  would 
certainly  be  as  adiactinic  as  the  orange.  Some  light  would  be  stopped, 
but  that  could  be  remedied  by  having  a  larger  window. 

A  short  discussion  ensued  on  this  proposition,  and  it  was  thought 
possible  that  a  green  glass  might  be  produced  which  would  possess  the 
desired  quality  without  the  necessity  of  employing  double  glass. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Green,  before  giving  the  details  of  the  new  toning  process 
invented  by  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Milwaukee,  desired  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  the  fact  that  the  fading  of  a  print  was  often  induced 
by  the  unsuitableness  of  the  mounting  medium.  He  invariably  used 
gelatine,  and  it  had  the  advantage  of  thoroughly  permeating  the  pores 
of  the  paper,  and  so  replacing  the  sizing  material  removed  from  the 
papers  in  the  various  washings.  He  had  prints  in  his  possession  fourteen 
years  old,  and  they  had  not  shown  the  slightest  symptoms  of  fading. 
He  used  gelatine  one  part,  water  twelve  parts.  The  surface  of  the  print 
should  be  first  slightly  damped,  and  the  gelatine  applied  warm  with  a 
sponge.  He  mounted  all  his  24  x  18  prints  by  this  means.  The  gelatine 
caused  the  print  to  present  a  very  even  surface,  and  he  dispensed  with 
the  operation  of  rolling.  He  (Mr.  Green)  then  pi’oceeded  to  describe 
the  mercury  toning  process.  He  said  that  the  process  depended  upon 
the  deposition  of  black  amorphous  mercuric  sulphide  (vermilion,  which 
was  a  substance  well  known  for  its  great  stability,  being  the  crystallised 
form  of  the  same  compound).  Prints  toned  by  this  method,  and  placed 
in  various  solutions  along  with  gold-toned  prints,  retained  their  colour, 
while  those  toned  in  the  ordinary  manner  became  so  faded  or  destroyed 
as  to  be  worthless.  The  process,  moreover,  appeared  to  be  less  trouble- 
some  than  the  old  one,  as  the  prints  could  be  taken  direct  from  the 
frame  and  plunged  into  the  toning  bath  without  washing.  His  friend 
at  Milwaukee,  who  had  drawn  liis  attention  to  the  subject,  stated 
that  he  had  used  it  for  some  months,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  it. 
The  bath  is  made  by  mixing  , 

A. 


Hyposulphite  of  soda . . . .  10  ounces. 

Water  . . . . .  32  ,, 


R. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  .  10  ounces. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  .  2  ,, 

Water  . .  . .  .  80  ,, 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  solutions  are  below  60°  in  temperature, 
and  that  the  bath  be  always  kept  below  that  point,  and  it  is  particularly 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  mercuric  solution  is  to  be  added  to  the 
hyposulphite,  not  vice  versa.  The  solution  keeps,  and  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  only  requiring  fortifying  occasionally.  In  warm 
Aveather  it  is  desirable  to  use  solution  A  in  excess,  the  object  of  the 
excess  of  hyposulphite  being  to  hold  in  check  the  tendency  to  precipi¬ 
tation.  He  (Mr.  Green)  also  detailed  some  of  the  various  severe  tests  to 
which  the  prints  so  toned  had  been  subjected,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  permanency  was  preserved  by  the  process. 

A  \rote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Green,  and  a  hope  was  expressed 
that  some  of  the  members  would  dry,  and  report  upon,  the  process. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  use  of  gelatine  for  mounting. 

The  members  were  reminded  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  would  be  elected,  and  the  President  hoped  that  there 
Avould  be  a  good  attendance.  The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards 
adjourned. 


Cflmsgflnimttt. 

Tiie  Woodburytype. — Comparison  between  it  and  the  Helio- 
type, — [Suggested  use  of  the  Latter  in  Portraiture.] 
There  are  probably  few  of  the  photographic  brotherhood  who  have  not 
at  times  reflected  seriously  on  the  wonderful  progress  which  has  been  made 
during  the  past  twelve  years  in  carbon  printing,  photo-collography,  and 
the  Woodburytype,  and  who  have  not  anxiously  considered  whether 
one  or  other  of  these  new  methods  of  printing  might  not  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  substituted  in  their  oivn  operations  for  the  common  process  of 
silver  printing  upon  albumenised  paper.  The  results  obtainable  by  these 
marvellous  new  processes  must  now  be  familiar  to  all ;  for,  not  only  have 
specimen  prints  by  the  two  latter  been  presented  with  numbers  of  this 
Journal,  and  specimens  by  all  three  methods  been  publicly  exhibited 
many  times,  but  there  are  now  published  every  month  two  illustrated 
periodicals,  at  the  low  price  of  a  shilling — one  called  the  Picture  Gallery, 
containing  four  prints  by  the  Woodbury  process,  mostly  copies  of  modern 
paintings  and  sculpture ;  and  the  other  entitled  Art,  Industrial  and 
Pictorial,  containing  three  prints  by  the  heliotype  process,  being  studies 
from  nature,  as  well  as  copies  of  works  of  art,  ancient  and  modern.  More¬ 
over,  the  Heliotype  Company  purchased  thesoleright  to  take  photographs 
of  the  various  objects  in  the  late  International  Exhibition,  with  views 
of  the  building,  &c.,  and  these,  printed  by  their  process,  have  been  sold 
to  the  public  liy  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  during  the  past  six 
months.  No  photographer  can,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  remain  in  ig¬ 


norance  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  sensitive  pigment  and  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing  upon  paper.  The  question  must,  therefore,  have 
been  seriously  discussed  by  every  intelligent  member  of  our  fraternity 
as  to  whether  one  or  more  of  these  new  methods  may  not  be  now  substi¬ 
tuted  with  advantage  in  his  own  operations  for  common  silver  printing, 
seeing  that  more  permanent  proofs  may  be  obtained  by  them. 

Having  at  different  times  within  the  present  year  witnessed  all  the 
three  processes  above  referred  to  in  active  operation  at  the  ateliers  of 
some  of  the  leading  companies  Avho  practice  them,  both  in  England  and 
France,  I  will  endeavour  in  this  communication  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
respecting  them,  which  may  enable  such  of  my  readers  as  may  not  have 
had  a  similar  opportunity  to  weigh  their  comparative  merits,  and  decide 
for  themselves  as  to  how  far  it  may  be  desirable  for  them  at  present  to 
give  their  further  attention  to  this  subject.  I  am  induced  to  bring  the 
matter  forward  now  in  consequence  of  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received 
from  a  subscriber  to  this  Journal,  in  which  he  expresses  a  Avish  that  I 
should  write  in  a  separate  article  a  detailed  account  of  the  Woodbury 
process,  in  a  similar  style  to  that  which  I  gave  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the 
heliotype  process.  He  says  : — 

“  I  have  been  looking  over  your  description  of  the  heliotype  process  in  the 
Journal  of  this  week.  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  such  a  treat  as  the  one  you 
have  just  given.  It  is  an  article  of  the  right  sort,  and  clear  to  understand- 
*  *  *  There  is  one  thing  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  you  undertake  to  do 
in  the  same  style— that  is,  to  give  a  full  Avorking  description  of  the  Woodbury¬ 
type  process.  It  Avould  be  Avell  received  by  the  readers,  because  it  was  stated 
a  short  time  ago  that  the  patent  had  been  allowed  to  expire,”  &c. 

In  accordance  with  this  request  I  have  enclosed  to  our  Editors,  along 
with  this  letter,  a  revised  description  of  the  Woodbury  process,  Avhich  I 
published  some  time  ago  in  a  journal  Avhich  Avas  illustrated  mostly  xvith 
Woodbury  types,  some  of  Avhich  Avere  printed  in  my  presence  during 
visits  which  I  paid  to  the  atelier  of  MM.  Goupil,  near  Paris.  Having 
paid  another  visit  to  their  establishment  this  year,  and  observing  that 
no  improvement  of  any  importance,  as  affecting  my  description  of  the 
process  has  been  made  in  it,  that  description  Avill  apply  to  the  present 
time,  and  I  trust  that  the  republication  of  it  in  this  Journal,  with  the 
few  necessary  alterations  which  I  have  made  in  it,  Avill  meet  with  the 
wishes  of  my  correspondent,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  those  of  some  other 
readers. 

Assuming,  then,  that  this  description,  Avhich  will  be  found  on  another 
page  of  the  present  number,  has  been  read,  it  Avill  only  remain  for  me 
to  point  out  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
two  processes,  heliotype  and  Woodburytype,  leaving  carbon  printing  for 
discussion  on  a  future  occasion. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  results.  Woodbury  types  are  undistinguish- 
able  from  silver  prints,  except  by  the  very  best  judges.  They  are 
trimmed  and  mounted  like  silver  prints  ;  they  are  exactly  the  same  in 
colour ;  they  have  a  glazed  surface  like  albumenised  paper  prints ;  they 
are  equally  fine  in  gradation  and  definition ;  and  the  only  perceptible 
difference  in  the  eye  of  a  good  judge  will  be  that  the  blacks  of  tbe 
Woodbury  print  are  sometimes  a  little  in  relief,  or  have  a  raised  outline. 
But  this'  is  assuming  that  the  print  is  not  of  larger  dimensions  than 
about  12  x  10  inches,  and  that  the  subject  is  suitable  to  the  process, 
for  that  cannot  deal  with  large  blank  spaces  of  white,  such  as  you.  often 
see  in  common  photographs.  You  could  not,  for  instance,  print  by  the 
Woodbury  process  a  vignetted  carte  de  visite  upon  a  white  ground. 
The  process  is  only  available  for  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  and  it  can¬ 
not  deal  with  such  as  include  large  areas  of  white,  because  these  would 
come  out  of  the  press  stained  and  dirty. 

Heliotypes  are  in  general  matt  prints  upon  plain  paper  like  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  they  are  not  mounted,  so  that  they  do  not  resemble  common 
photographs  at  all  in  their  “get  up,”  or  general  appearance.  Never¬ 
theless  they  may  be  trimmed,  varnished,  and  mounted,  if  that  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  then  they  exactly  resemble  silver  prints  upon  albumenised 
paper.  There  is  no  limit  to  their  size,  no  relief  in  the  blacks,  and  no 
difficulty  in  printing  white  spaces,  so  that  the  process  is  universally  ap¬ 
plicable,  and  includes  all  kinds  of  subjects  without  any  restriction 
whatever.  When  the  same  care,  pains,  and  good  taste  are  employed  in 
both  processes  the  results  are  equally  fine,  and  not  at  all  inferior  to 
silver  prints. 

These  remarks,  the  reader  will  kindly  observe,  apply  only  to  paper 
prints,  for  the  WToodbury  process  can  be  employed  for  printing  trans¬ 
parencies  upon  glass,  and  for  making  blocks  for  printing  with  type, 
which  the  heliotype  process  cannot. 

Next,  let  us  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  processes,  as 
regards  the  manipulation  only,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  products. 
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The  metal  clicM  in  the  Woodburyfcype  is  much  less  perishable  than 
the  gelatine  film  of  its  rival,  and  once  made  is  but  little  subject  to 
injury;  but  even  supposing  that  an  injury  should  occur  to  it,  a  new 
cliche  can  be  made  in  five  minutes  from  the  gelatine  print,  without  any 
repetition  of  the  exposure  to  light.  The  metal  clicM  can  be  retouched 
by  an  engraver,  undue  prominences  rubbed  down  to  give  more  half¬ 
tone,  hollows  deepened  to  give  more  vigour,  holes  or  projecting  points 
produced  by  specks  or  spots  in  the  negative,  filled  up  or  rubbed  down, 
&c.  But  nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  done  to  the  gelatine  film  in  the 
heliotype  process.  There  is  no  necessity  in  the  Woodbury  process  for 
the  negative  to  be  taken  reversed,  as  is  necessary  in  the  other  method. 
The  metal  clicM  is  suitable  for  three  distinct  purposes,  but  the  plate  in 
the  heliotype  process  is  only  suitable  for  one  purpose,  viz.,  printing 
upon  paper;  at  any  rate,  that  is  the  only  application  of  the  process 
which  appears  to  have  been  developed  as  yet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Woodbury  prints  require  to  be  fixed  by  im¬ 
mersion  in  a  solution  of  alum,  and  to  be  trimmed  and  mounted,  which 
heliotypes  do  not ;  and  the  process  becomes  more  difficult  to  work  in 
the  summer  in  consequence  of  the  greater  tendency  at  that  season  to 
produce  ridgy  outlines  in  the  print. 

We  have  lastly  to  consider  the  comparative  cost  of  the  plant  in  the 
two  methods.  In  the  Woodbury  process  the  cost  is  very  considerable, 
since  it  involves  an  electric  light,*  a  hydraulic  press,  and  at  least  six 
printing  presses;  also,  a  constant  supply  of  hot  colouring  matter. 
Although  the  patent  may  have  expired,  yet  no  photographic  portraitist 
could  for  the  above  reasons  employ  the  process  in  his  ordinary  business 
without  a  large  outlay  of  capital  and  a  staff  of  trained  assistants  ;  and 
even  then  the  usual  printing  dodges  could  not  be  introduced.  His  only 
chance  would  be  to  send  his  negatives  to  some  Woodbury  printing 
establishment  to  have  the  metal  moulds  made  from  them.  But  I  need 
not  enlarge  upon  all  these  troubles. 

The  heliotype  process,  on  the  contrary,  only  involves  a  simple  Albion 
press,  which  may  cost  about  £10,  with  a  few  rollers,  plates,  &c.,  which 
may  cost  about  as  much  more,  at  the  very  highest  estimate.  The  only 
serious  trouble  which  the  process  involves  is  the  drying  of  the  sensitive- 
films  in  a  warm,  dry  current  of  air,  which  may  involve  a  gas  or  other 
stove,  and  a  suitable  drying  chamber.  Thus  the  process  is  quite  within 
the  reach  of  every  professional  and  amateur  photographer,  and  the  time 
will  no  doubt  arrive,  sooner  or  later,  when  nearly  all  photographic 
prints  upon  paper  wall  be  produced  in  this  way.  But  to  those  who 
seriously  wish  to  employ  this  beautiful  process,  I  venture  to  offer  the 
following  advice,  viz.,  not  to  experiment  with  it  according  to  the  general 
instructions  which  I  have  given,  because  that  would  occasion  much  loss 
of  time ;  but  rather  to  take  lessons,  and  pay  whatever  reasonable  fee 
may  be  demanded.  Although  my  description  of  the  process  is  tolerably 
minute,  and  I  hope  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  it  does  not  include  a 
multitude  of  little  cares  and  niceties  in  the  manipulation  which  can 
only  be  learnt  by  practice  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher.  Every  reader  of 
common  sense  will  clearly  understand  this.  A  mechanical  process  is 
not  so  easily  learnt  from  a  written  description  as  one  that  is  purely 
chemical  would  be.  A  new  mode  of  preparing  dry  or  wet  plates  might 
be  taught  by  letter,  but  a  new  method  of  photo-mechanical  printing,  I 
apprehend,  could  not.  The  latter  process  must  be  seen  in  operation  in 
order  to  be  readily  understood  and  practised  by  oneself,  unless  one  is 
prepared  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  in  failures  and  experiments. 

There  is  another  remark  which  I  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  the 
heliotype  process,  but  it  must  be  considered  as  the  mere  expression  of 
my  own  personal  opinion  on  a  pure  matter  of  taste.  Heliotype  prints 
are  in  general  plain  paper  prints,  being  pulled  in  a  common  press,  in 
printing  ink,  upon  unglazed  paper ;  f  they,  therefore,  enter  more 
directly  into  competition  and  rivalry  with  engravings  and  lithographs 
than  do  silver  prints  upon  albumenised  paper  or  Woodbury  types,  these 
having  a  special  appearance  unlike  anything  that  had  been  previously 
seen  in  art.  In  short,  heliotypes  are  printed  by  a  more  artistic  process 
than  common  photographs,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  possess  more  artistic 
qualities  in  other  respects  than  the  latter  generally  do,  or  they  will  be 
pronounced  inferior.  Ugly  subjects  vulgarly  treated  ought  not  to  be 
printed  by  such  an  artistic  process  as  the  heliotype,  because  that  would 
only  make  their  ugliness  more  apparent. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  above  remark,  the  following  sug¬ 
gestion  with  respect  to  photographic  portraits  printed  in  this  style  may 
*  See  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in  a  subleader.  — Eds . 

+  Although  the  specimen  we  issued,  and  also  a  collection  of  specimens  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Company,  were  all  on  surfaced,  not  plain,  paper,  it  would  appear 
from  the  above  that  the  necessity  for  using  this  kind  of  paper  has  now  been  over¬ 
come.— Eps. 


be  worthy  of  attention.  Take  first,  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  small  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  sitter ;  then  take  from  this  an  enlarged  print— -enlarged  say 
to  eight  times  linear ;  put  this  into  the  hands  of  a  clever  artist  to  work 
upon  in  crayons  ;  then  take  a  negative  from  this  of  any  required  size, 
and  print  from  that  negative  by  the  heliotype  process.  A  hundred 
copies,  whole-plate  size,  might  in  this  way  be  sold  for  £5,  or  a  thousand 
copies  for  £10.  What  a  charming  gallery  of  portraits  of  notabilities 
might  be  made  in  this  way,  all  uniform  in  size  and  treatment !  Such 
portraits  as  those  would  be  more  appreciated  by  the  public  at  one 
shilling  each  than  cartes  de  visite  would  be,  when  printed,  as  they  are 
now,  in  silver  from  negatives  which  have  been  largely  worked  upon  by 
the  lead  pencil. 

My  correspondent  makes  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  pewter 
plate  to  which  the  gelatine  film  is  attached  in  the  heliotype  process : _ 

“  I  enclose  you  a  small  bit  of  a  metal  that  I  think  would  be  quite  as  hard 
and  as  good  as  pewter.  It  is  one  half  old  type  metal,  and  the  other  half  lead, 
which  may  be  melted  together  and  run  into  something  flat,  and  then  passed 
through  an  ordinary  photographic  rolling-machine  on  the  steel  plate,  and 
drawn  out  to  any  thickness  for  the  purpose  named.  It  costs  about  threepence 
per  pound.  I  rolled  the  bit  sent  on  my  press  from  half-inch  thick  plate  to 
what  you  see  it,  and  cut  that  small  bit  off  it  to  show  you.” 

The  bit  sent  is  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  looks  very 
smooth  ;  but  whether  this  composition  would  answer  as  well  as  pewter 
I  am  quite  unable  to  say.  I  will,  however,  forward  it  to  the  Company, 
and  will  also  suggest  its  use  to  M.  Rousselon  for  the  Woodbury  moulds. 

“  Subaltern  ”  inquires  who  is  the  publisher  of  my  work  on  the  bro¬ 
mide  process.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Green,  54,  Paternoster-row, 
price  half-a-crown. 

Mr.  Hanson  inquires  whether  I  have  not  made  a  slight  mistake  in 
saying  that  gelatine  is  used  in  making  rollers.  I  ought  to  have  said 
g^ue-  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon ,  November  6,  1872. 

THE  CRYSTAL  CUBE. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, —Observing  that  a  correspondent  is  seeking  some  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  “cube  miniature”  patented  by  me  some  years 
back,  I  have  thought  it  probable  he  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  in 
one  of  the  back  numbers  of  this  Journal  will  be  found  an  account,  by 
one  of  our  esteemed  editors,  of  its  construction,  with  a  lucid  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  involved  therein,  accompanied  by  illustrative 
diagrams.  So  far  as  I  recollect,  this  is  the  most  complete  account  of 
the  same  to  be  met  with  in  print. 

Since  withdrawing  my  invention  from  public  notice  I  have  been 
enabled  to  devise  an  arrangement  which,  while  presenting  the  same 
perfect  appearance  of  relief  on  a  larger  scale,  succeeds  in  obviating 
some  troublesome  internal  reflections  which  disturbed  pleasurable  vision 
and  disgusted  the  eye.  I  may  add  (which  to  some  may  seem  to  be  of 
still  more  consequence)  that  this  new  mode  of  construction  possesses 
peculiarities  which  point  to  a  much  wider  range  of  popular  use  than 
was  possible  for  tbe  old  form  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
and  I  trust  at  no  very  distant  date  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
photographic  public  in  a  more  explicit  form. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Monte  d  V Abb6,  Jersey,  November  9,  1872.  Henry  Swan. 


Photographic  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh.— In  the  usual  place  will 
be  found  an  advertisement  referring  to  the  forthcoming  exhibition 
promoted  by  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  which  is  announced 
to  be  opened  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  proximo.  We  hope  the  exhibition 
will  be  successful  as  regards  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  pictures 
and  apparatus  exhibited.  In  the  “  Modern  Athens  ”  all  artistic  dis¬ 
plays  command  the  attention  of  large  and  appreciative  assemblages  of 
visitors. 

Wortley  Plates ]in  America.— Dr.  Towler,  in  a  letter  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Photographer,  speaks  of  his  experiments  with  these  plates  as 
follows ~ “  As  I  told  you  in  my  last  communication,  I  ordered  a  quantity 
of  dry  plates  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  whilst  in  London 
at  the  beginning  of  August  in  order  to  try  them.  I  exposed  a  few  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  purposely  postponed  the  development 
a  month  to  see  how  they  kept.  1  am  about  testing  this  fact,  and  have 
I  developed  one  plate  which  was  exposed  forty  fi  ve  seconds ;  for  a  wet  plate 
j  fifteen  seconds  would  have  been  sufficient.  I  find  I  have  given  too  long 
an  exposure;  thirty  seconds  would  have  been  sufficient.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  keeping  properties  of  these  plates,  but  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  them  and  their  development  hereafter — that  is,  after 
I  have  developed  the  remaining  plates,  and  modified  the  mode  of  deve¬ 
lopment  in  some  measure. 
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EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Photographs  of  Wells  Cathedral  or  Glastonbury  Abbey  will  be  given  in  ex¬ 
change  for  views  of  Hornsey  Church,  exterior  and  interior. — Address,  J. 
Webber,  Priory-villas,  Wells,  Somerset. 

I  will  exchange  a  first-class  English  silver  lever  hunting  watch,  heavy  cases, 
capped  and  jewelled,  for  a  12  X  10  bellows-body  camera.— Address,  H. 
Morris,  6,  Lordship-terrace,  Battersea-rise,  Surrey. 

I  will  exchange  a  number  of  superior  photo,  coloured  slides  (three-inch  circles) 
for  an  English  concertina,  full  compass,  by  a  good  London  maker. — Address, 
Alpha,  Post-office,  till  called  for,  Sunderland. 

I  will  exchauge  a  set  of  twelve  three-inch  slides  for  lantern  of  the  Industrious 
and  Idle  Apprentice,  uncoloured,  with  lecture,  by  Pumphrey,  value  10s.  6d., 
for  other  three-inch  slides  of  equal  value. — Address,  It.  J.  Arnold,  photo¬ 
grapher,  Market  Drayton. 

Will  exchange  magic  lantern,  three-inch  condensers,  and  thirty-six  first-class 
slides,  all  quite  new,  cost  £12,  for  a  quick-acting  carte  lens  (Ross’s  or  Dall- 
meyer’s  preferred),  or  anything  useful  in  photography.— Address,  Photo., 
42,  Belgrave-street,  Brighton. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Photographs  Registered— 

E.  Debenham,  Reigate. —  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Adeney. 

D.  Hedges,  Lytham.— Two  Photographs  of  Horse  “  Honest  Tom.” 

Helsby  &  Co.,  Liverpool. —  View  of  Cottage  in  which  Henry  M.  Stanley  was 
born. 

William  Child,  Leeds.—  Photograph  of  Group ,  including  'H.R.H.  Prince 
Arthur  Declaring  Roundhay  Park  Open  ;  View  of  the  Ceremony  attend¬ 
ing  the  Laying  of  the  Foundation  Stone  of  Leeds  Royal  Exchange  ;  View 
of  Assembly  during  the  Ceremonial  of  Opening  Roundhay  Park  ;  Group  of 
Burmese  Embassy. 


M.  Del  Yalle. — The  acetate  need  only  be  added  at  occasional  intervals. 

Richard  G.  Screven.— We  have  communicated  the  contents  of  your  letter 
to  Major  Russell. 

H.  F.— The  first  of  the  three  lenses  on  your  list  is  the  quickest.  No.  3  standing 
next  in  order  in  respect  of  rapidity. 

S.  N.  A.— Pyrogallic  acid  decomposes  when  kept  in  solution  in  water.  It  will 
keep  well  when  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Samuel  Jones.— 1.  The  lighting  of  the  picture  is  pretty  good,  but  the  expo- 
sure  has  been  much  too  short.— 2.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  an 
account  of  your  experiments. 

Due  North. — Make  a  drawing  or  plan  of  your  proposed  house  and  send  it  to 
us,  with  an  addressed  envelope  for  its  return.  We  shall  send  with  it  any 
suggestions  we  have  to  offer. 

Old  Reader. — We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  address  of  the  gentleman 
about  whom  you  inquire.  We  have  an  idea  that  he  left  this  country  four 
months  ago  to  reside  for  sometime  in  Alexandria. 

C.  F.  D. — It  is  much  better  to  use  a  lens  that  will  cover  easily  a  plate  a  size 
larger  than  that  you  intend  using ;  and,  again,  it  is  much  better  to  use  a 
plate  a  size  larger  than  you  intend  your  picture  to  be. 

J.  C.  S.  Jun. — It  is  generally  considered  that  a  collodion  iodised  with  cadmium 
will  keep  much  longer  in  good  condition  than  one  in  which  the  salts  of  ammo¬ 
nium  are  dissolved;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  takes  longer  to  “ripen.” 

Sardonyx. — The  varnish  is  too  thick.  The  proportion  of  resin  in  it  must  be 
such  as  only  to  glaze  the  blacks  and  be  absorbed  by  the  whites,  which  must 
dry  without  any  gloss.  This  strength  you  can  easily  ascertain  by  one  or  two 
trials. 

George  Hall. — This  correspondent  states  that  he  should  feel  obliged  if  we 
would  inform  him  how  to  set  about  making  a  lens.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  lens  grinding,  and  this  he  can  do  by  getting  some 
practical  optician  to  receive  him  as  a  pupil. 

Ventnor. — To  make  liquid  glue,  dissolve  glue  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then 
add  a  sufficient  amount  of  nitric  acid  to  prevent  it  from  gelatinising.  Acid 
causes  glue  to  remain  in  a  fluid  condition.  A  useful  household  cement  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  gelatine  in  acetic  acid. 

J.  H.  R. — The  paper  has  not  been  sufficiently  well  albumenised,  or  you  have 
excited  it  in  a  bath  so  weak  as  to  have  dissolved  some  of  the  albumen. 
Certainly  the  print  enclosed  is  very  flat  and  poor.  Try  the  effect  of  a  stronger 
bath,  and  make  it  slightly  acid.  Also  try  the  effect  of  fuming  your  paper 
with  ammonia. 

J.  Starkie.—  Doubtless  the  collodion  is  of  a  horny  nature,  and  hence  its  repel- 
lant  action  upon  the  developer.  Try  first  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  de¬ 
veloper  ;  should  that  not  prove  a  remedial  measure,  add  a  drop  or  two  of 
water  to  the  collodion.  A  little  gum  arabic  or  gelatine  dissolved  in  the  de¬ 
veloper  may  also  effect  a  cure. 

A  Baffled  Professional. — The  method  of  transferring  a  collodion  positive 
to  paper  was  fully  described  in  our  Almanac  for  1870,  to  which  we  refer 
you ,  as  we  cannot  here  write)  or  introduce  a  long  article  for  the  sake  of  one 
querist.  There  are  three  articles  in  that  volume  which  you  ought  to  read 
carefully,  viz. : — The  Ormolu  Process,  by  Mr  W.  H.  Davies,  page  95 ;  Photo¬ 
graphs  on  Enamelled  Paper,  by  Mr.  Praetor ius,  page  98;  and  The  Transfer 
of  Collodion  Films  to  Paper ,  by  Mr.  Stuart,  page  101.  From  these  you  will 
derive  the  fullest  information  that  can  be  desired. 


W.  H.  S. — We  cannot  tell  from  the  appearance  of  the  portion  of  the  negatives  | 
sent  to  what  cause  the  pinholes  are  attributable.  It  may,  however,  be  u  safe 
proceeding  to  add  to  your  bath  a  plain — that  is,  an  uniodised — solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  ;  or,  add  water  to  the  bath,  then  filter ,  and  add  crystals  of 
silver  to  make  it  up  to  the  proper  strength. 

Don  CLesar. — Although  we  have  not  seen  any  cartes  associated  with  the 
name  mentioned,  yet  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  enamelling  is  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  collodion  and  gelatine  method,  full  details  of  which  have  from 
time  to  time  (although  not  of  recent  date)  been  given  in  this  Journal.  Look 
up  some  of  our  Almanacks  a  few  years  back,  and  you  will  also  find  it  fully 
described.  See  also  reply  to  “A  Constant  Reader.” 

A  Subscriber  (Stratford). — This  corespondent  says: — “  I  Bhould  feel  obliged 
if  you  would  inform  me  of  the  method  of  producing  photographs  in  natural 
colours,  being  desirous  of  examining  one.”  If  he  will  devote  a  forenoon  to 
visiting  the  Exhibition  he  will  find  several  photographs  in  natural  colours  ; 
but  truth  compels  us  to  add  that  they  depend  upon  art  rather  than  nature 
for  their  colouring.  If  he  desire  to  know  a  method  by  which  the  colours  of 
nature  are  imprinted  on  the  plate  by  a  chemical  operation,  then  we  can  only 
refer  him  to  what  has  already  appeared  relating  to  this  subject  in  former 
volumes. 

F.  R.  S. — We  snggest  that  the  burner  be  of  the  Argand  form,  but  that  instead 
of  common  atmospheric  air  alone  being  admitted  to  the  chimney,  a  mixture 
of  air  and  oxygen  be  used.  The  most  intense  form  of  flame  when  oil  is 
used  is  that  obtained  from  the  Argand  burner.  We  have  a  small  lamp  bear¬ 
ing  the  stamp  “  Young’s  Patent,”  which,  when  used  with  mineral  oil,  gives 
the  most  intense  flame  of  any  that  we  have  tried.  The  chimney  has  a  ring¬ 
like  contraction  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  upper  edge  of  the 
burner,  this  contraction  being  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the  circular 
wick,  and  it  is  immediately  above  this  contraction  where  the  flame  is  most 
intense.  The  adjustment  of  the  chimney,  in  respect  of  height,  is  a  matter 
of  some  consequence. 

J.  W.  B.  writes : — “  I  want  to  take  negatives  one  inch  or  one  and  a-half  inch 
square,  and  enlarge  to  three  and  a-quarter  inches  square  for  lantern  transpa¬ 
rencies.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  ?  Also,  is  it  necessary  that  they  should 
be  enlarged,  or  would  a  lantern  with  a  smaller  condenser  (say  two-inch)  and 
a  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  save  that  trouble  by  enlarging  at  once  on  the 

screen  ?  Of  course  the  negatives  would  be  very  sharp-” - We  reply : — The 

production  of  enlarged  transparences  from  small  negatives  is  not  only  prac¬ 
ticable  but  very  easy,  and  is  indeed  the  only  way  of  producing  a  satisfactory 
result.  The  direct  enlargement  of  a  small  transparency  on  the  screen  by 
means  of  a  lens  of  short  focus  will  not  prove  to  be  a  proper  substitute  for 
the  exhibition  of  a  larger  transparency,  as  the  loss  of  light  would  bo  too 
great. 

A  Surgeon.— The  “eburneum  process”  consists  in  making  a  thin  collodion 
transparency  upon  glass,  and,  after  toning,  backing  it  up  with  a  coloured 
gelatine  composed  as  follows  : — 

Gelatine .  5  ounces. 

Water . 20  „ 

Glycerine . 5  ounce. 

Oxide  of  zinc .  1  , , 

First  dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  water,  and  then  add  the  oxide  of  zinc  pre¬ 
viously  rubbed  up  with  the  glycerine  in  a  mortar.  This  solution  is  poured 
over  the  picture  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  of  the  thickness  of  thin  card  when 
dry.  It  requires  upwards  of  a  day  to  become  dry,  after  which  it  will  split 
away  from  the  glass  by  inserting  the  edge  of  a  knife,  carrying  attached  to  it 
the  collodion  picture.  _ _ 

tpiT  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressedlto  “THE  EDITORS Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHE  K”— at  the  Offices,  2,  York- 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  November  13th,  1872. 

Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 

These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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AMMONIA  IN  WASH  WATER. 

Frequent  reference  haa  lately  been  made  to  the  “  alkalinity  ”  of 
water  used  for  washing  plates,  and  to  the  injury  which  the  film  has 
been  supposed  to  suffer  in  consequence.  We  have  lately  met  with  a 
sample  of  natural  water  that  contained  a  very  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  ammonia,  and  which  was  certainly  capable  of  producing 
some  fog  if  plates  were  left  in  contact  with  it  for  any  time,  more 
particularly  because  the  water  held  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution, 
and  the  ammoniacal  salts  by  which  it  may  have  been  contaminated — 
from  whatever  source  derived— -could  be  made  to  yield  carbonate  of 
ammonia;  plates  washed  with  the  water  were,  therefore,  prac¬ 
tically  washed  with  an  extremely  dilute  solution  of  this  salt  of 
ammonia.  As  rain  water  collected  in  towns  often  contains  a  com¬ 
paratively  considerable  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts,  we  shall  now 
describe  a  very  simple  test  by  means  of  which  the  operator  may 
assure  himself  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  ammonia  in  any 
material  quantity  in  the  water  he  uses. 

The  test  consists  in  adding  to  the  water  a  very  delicate  reagent, 
called  “Nessler’s  test,”  that  can  be  easily  prepared.  This  test  is 
best  made  in  the  following  way,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Messrs.  Wanklyn  and  Chapman: — Take  about  half-an-ounce  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  and  dissolve  in  it  thirty-five  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium ;  now  add  to  this  liquid  a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  will  cause  a  red  precipitate.  Add  the  solution  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate,  carefully  shaking  up  as  that  liquid  is  added, 
so  as  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  After  con¬ 
tinuing  the  addition  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  for  some  time  a 
point  will  ultimately  be  reached  at  which  the  precipitate  will  cease 
to  dissolve.  When  the  precipitate  begins  to  be  insoluble  stop  the 
addition.  Now  filter,  and  add  to  the  clear  liquid  160  grains  of  caustic 
potash ;  then  dilute  the  liquid  with  distilled  water  until  the  mixture 
measures  two  and  a-lialf  ounces,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  shake,  and  then  allow  to  stand  until  clear.  The 
bright  liquid  is  poured  off  into  a  clean  bottle,  and  is  then  ready  for 
use  in  testing. 

In  order  to  apply  the  test  take  five  or  six  ounces  of  the  water  to 
be  tried,  add  a  little  pure  caustic  potash,  and  filter  after  lialf-an-hour 
or  so  through  a  small,  clean  filter,  receiving  the  liquid  in  a  tall 
vessel  of  white  glass — a  tall,  narrow  bottle,  for  instance.  Now  add 
a  drachm  of  the  “  Nessler  test,”  and  if  the  water  contain  much 
ammonia  a  full  sherry  colour  is  produced  at  once  ;  if  only  a  minute 
trace  of  ammonia  be  present  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  very  pale 
yellow  tint,  perceptible  only  on  looking  into  a  deep  layer  of  the 
water.  Even  fairly  good  distilled  water  gives  a  distinct  colour  with 
the  reagent,  so  delicate  is  it;  but  a  faint  yellow  tint  means  little. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  full  sherry,  or  even  rather  pale  sherry,  tint 
be  produced,  not  only  is  the  water  likely  to  be  injurious  in  photo¬ 
graphic  operations,  but  it  ought  also  to  be  discarded  for  use  for 
drinking  purposes,  as  we  are  led  at  once  to  the  suspicion  of  sewage 
contamination. 

The  “  Nessler  test”  is  quite  sufficient  to  guard  us  against  using  a 
sample  of  water  containing  enough  ammonia  to  affect  our  sensitive 
plates ;  but  it  is  not  able  to  point  out  to  us  in  all  cases  water  which 


may  be  capable  of  injuring  our  sensitive  selves.  We  may,  therefore, 
fairly  conclude  this  note  on  water  by  stating  another  very  easy  test 
that  may  be  of  use  to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  suspicion  of  sewage  contamination  of  a  water  which  the  strong 
reaction  of  the  Nessler  reagent  warrants  us  in  entertaining  may  be 
much  strengthened  or  weakened,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  manner 
in  which  a  sample  reacts  when  exposed  to  sunshine  for  some  hours 
after  the  addition  of  three  or  four  grains  of  pure  white  sugar  to  each 
quart.  If  a  very  small  quantity  of  sewage  be-  present  the  water 
becomes  turbid  upon  exposure,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  well- 
marked  fungus  that  quickly  grows  in  the  liquid.  The  action  of  this 
test  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Frankland  to  depend  on  the  presence  of 
a  minute  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  sewage.  The  best  mode  of 
operating  is  to  select  two  clear  white  glass-stoppered  bottles  of  equal 
size,  and  place  in  one  distilled  water  and  sugar  and  in  the  other  the 
suspected  sample,  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  specimen  of 
sugar.  As  phosphates  are  not  likely  to  get  into  water  except  by 
addition  of  sewage,  this  simple  and  easily-applied  test,  suggested  by 
Mr.  Heisch,  is  capable  of  doing  good  service. 


THE  SOUTH  LONDON  “  OPEN  MEETING.” 

The  members  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  have  a 
right  to  be  gratified  at  the  response  made  by  their  brethren  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces  to  the  invitation  given  to  them  to  be 
present  at  the  last  meeting,  for  the  hall  in  which  it  was  held  was 
filled  to  repletion. 

We  hope  these  annual  “  open  meetings,”  now  so  happily  inau¬ 
gurated,  will  be  continued,  for  they  may  be  made  of  immense  use 
in  enabling  photographers  to  become  personally  acquainted.  A  great 
drawback  to  the  pleasure  that  might  otherwise  have  been  felt  in  an  un¬ 
limited  degree  in  connection  with  the  late  meeting  arose  from  the  fact 
that  no  means  were  taken  to  introduce  those  present  to  each  other. 
Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  have  since  been  made  aware  that  there 
were  some  gentlemen  sitting  within  a  few  yards  of  us  whom  we  have 
long  desired  to  see,  but  of  whose  presence,  from  want  of  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  we  were  thus  practically  unaware.  This  will  be  rectified  in 
future,  and  suitable  means  will  be  adopted  to  introduce  visitors  to 
each  other.  For  the  better  accommodation  of  the  guests  the  committee 
will  secure  a  larger  hall  in  the  same  building,  and  adopt  such 
arrangements  as  will  leave  abundance  of  time  for  “  fraternisation.” 

It  was  in  contemplation  to  have  had  the  rooms  open  for  two  even¬ 
ings — one  of  them  to  be  devoted  chiefly  to  conversation,  which 
should  be  free  from  the  formality  of  debate ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
considered  better  the  meeting  should  be  confined  to  one  evening  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  the  experiment  would  succeed.  Success  being 
now  assured,  such  steps  will  be  taken,  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
past,  as  will  make  the  second  of  the  series  of  annual  meetings  as 
conducive  to  the  comfort  as  it  is  must  be  to  the  instruction  of 
those  who  attend. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  to  hold  these  meetings  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day  of  the  same  week  in  which  the  London  Society’s  exhibition 
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opens,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  who  come  to  London 
to  visit  the  exhibition  to  spend  a  friendly  evening  with  some  of  their 
metropolitan  brethren. 

We  are  aware  of  numerous  “  little  things  ”  possessing  more  or 
less  interest  which  members  intended  to  have  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  in  question,  but  which,  owing  to  the  general  plethora, 
could  not  be  brought  forward  without  unduly  protracting  the  meet¬ 
ing.  By  holding  the  meeting  in  the  larger  hall,  and  adopting  more 
of  the  style  of  a  conversazione,  all  difficulty  on  this  score  will  dis¬ 
appear.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  at  the  next  November  meeting  the 
services  of  the  magic  lantern  will  be  brought  into  requisition  for  the 
display  of  choice  specimens  of  photographic  art,  or  for  delineating 
on  the  screen  the  lineaments  of  well-known  photographers  whose 
names  are  “  familiar  as  household  words.” 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Second  Notice.] 

Heading  the  list,  numerically,  are  four  beautiful  views,  of  large 
dimensions,  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Mr.  F.  Hudson,  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  is  best,  all  of  them  being  so  good. 

Mr.  William  Bedford  in  last  year’s  exhibition  proved  that  the 
honour  of  the  well-known  name  was  quite  safe  in  his  keeping.  His 
landscapes  contributed  this  year,  Nos.  5  to  13,  are  models  for  imita- 
on.  The  Castle  in  the  Old  Mill  Creek  on  the  Dart  (11)  and  View 
on  the  Dart  (12)  are,  perhaps,  not  better  than  the  others,  but  they 
cannot  fail  of  receiving  much  attention. 

In  his  pictures  Nos.  13  and  15  Mr.  Crawshay  shows  how  much 
skill  may  be  acquired  in  the  perfect  manipulation  of  direct  portraits 
of  very  large  size.  A  smaller  picture,  The  Light  of  the  Harem  (24), 
is  a  most  charming  production. 

Mr.  Beasley  is  a  skilful  exponent  of  dry-plate  photography,  two 
views  in  Dovedale  (21  and  22)  possessing  exceptional  excellence. 

A  number  of  views  (28)  by  Mr.  Inskipp,  taken  on  Liverpool  dry 
plates,  attest  the  great  delicacy  with  which  these  plates  delineate 
minute  gradations  of  light  and  shade. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Good  contributes,  among  others,  two  capital  studies  of 
trees  (20  and  27),  but  which,  hanging  in  such  close  proximity  to  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson’s  Waiting  at  the  Stile,  look  cold  by  comparison. 

The  last-named  work  (31)  is  the  only  one  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  It  is  a  combination  picture,  and,  we  think,  the  finest 
work  he  has  yet  produced.  A  girl  is  standing  at  a  rustic  stile  which 
she  is  about  to  cross  in  order  to  obtain  water,  having  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  pitcher  in  her  hand;  but  she  turns  round  her  head  and 
pauses,  as  if  waiting  for  some  one  who  is  approaching  her — it  may 
be  a  sweetheart,  or  it  may  be  only  a  little  sister. 

Some  studies  of  reindeer,  by  Mr.  Usherwood,  will  be  of  use  as 
studies  to  those  who  have  no  access  to  the  animal. 

Mr.  W.  Whiting  exhibits  views  (34,  35,  and  36)  taken  in  Brittany, 
England,  and  North  Wales.  The  English  views  carry  off  the  palm. 
These,  we  presume,  have  all  been  taken  on  gum-gallic  dry  plates, 
although  no  mention  is  made  of  the  process  employed. 

Four  Studies  of  Norman  Renaissance  (38),  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stillman, 
are  taken  on  Russell  dry  plates.  These  pictures  ably  illustrate  the 
capability  of  these  plates  for  delineating  the  details  of  architecture. 

In  one  frame,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant  (39),  there  are  specimens 
taken  respectively  by  the  following  processes : — the  wet  collodion, 
gum  gallic,  collodio-albumen,  and  England’s  collodio-albumen.  This 
affords  an  opportunity  to  the  visitor  for  comparing  results  in  the 
easiest  manner  imaginable. 

Major  Peploe  sends  a  large  frame  (41)  of  views  taken  by  the  ura¬ 
nium  emulsion  process.  Those  pictures  in  which  there  is  vegetation 
show  how  well  this  process  is  capable  of  rendering  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Cooper’s  landscapes,  like  those  which  he  has  exhibited 
for  several  years  past,  are  little  gems.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
finer  than  his  picture  (47)  Holystreet  Mill  *  We  here  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  communication  from  Mr.  Cooper  concerning  these  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  will  be  found  in  another  page. 

Mr.  Blanchard  exhibits  eight  portraits  of  large  size,  Nos.  55  find 
57  being  worthy  of  careful  study. 


There  are  several  very  good  instantaneous  marine  studies,  by  Mr* 
Sydney  Smyth ;  hut  it  is  rather  noticeable  that  a  kind  of  well-marked, 
out-of-tlie-common  sky  in  No.  02  is  also  to  be  found  in  No.  67. 

The  Military  School  of  Engineering,  Chatham,  contributes  some 
good  pictures,  of  which  Haddon  Hall  (69)  is  a  favourable  example. 

Of  some  views  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Broadhead  we  like  A  View  in  Brad- 
gate  Park  (74)  best. 

Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Bool’s  pictures  this  year  are  of  a  higher  class 
than  those  in  the  last  exhibition.  The  Edge  of  the  Forest  (59)  is 
an  excellent  example  of  their  work  and  a  fine  picture. 

Among  those  who  have  not  previously  contributed  to  these  exhi¬ 
bitions  is  Mr.  E.  Greaves.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  of  large  size, 
but  they  are  hung  rather  too  high  to  admit  of  minute  examination. 

There  are  three  enlargements  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  enlarged 
from  cabinet  size  by  a  new  process.  Of  these  No.  88  is  a  charming 
picture,  although  the  lace  drapery  of  the  dress  is  rather  darker  than 
it  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  two  views,  Early  Morning, Moel  Diabod  (91)  and  The 
Evening  Hour,  Capel  Curig  (90),  are  nice,  quiet,  unobtrusive  pictures. 

The  studies  of  flowers,  Nos.  92  and  93,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Lloyd,  are 
excellent.  The  Rustio  Bridge  (94)  of  the  same  artist  is  printed  a 
little  too  deeply. 


It  is  often  very  important  that  photographers  should  possess  a  ready 
means  of  testing  their  ether  to  ascertain  if  it  be  free  from  both  water 
and  alcohol.  The  following  method  of  effecting  this  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  some  of  the  continental  chemical  journals : — Place  the 
ether  in  a  bottle  and  add  to  it  an  equal  volume  of  sulphide  of  car¬ 
bon,  shaking  then  well  up.  If  the  fluid  become  milky  it  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  water  is  present ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  mixture  remain 
clear,  then  the  ether  is  quite  free  from  water.  To  ascertain  whether 
the  ether  contains  alcohol,  place  in  it  a  piece  of  caustic  potash  (dry) 
and  allow  it  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours,  when,  if  there  be  alco¬ 
hol  present,  it  will  become  coated  with  yellowish-coloured  matter. 


We  are  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  John  Nicol  in  a  large  measure  agrees 
with  us  about  the  future  of  photographic  printing  glanced  at  in  a 
leading  article  last  week.  Dr.  Nicol  counsels  the  brethren  'of  the 
camera  to  “  look  ahead,”  and  predicts  that  photographers  in  the  future 
will  have  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  operation  of  taking  the 
negative,  the  latter  becoming  at  once  the  property  of  the  customer, 
who  can  have  prints  made  whenever  he  or  she  chooses.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  improbable  that  such  an  absolute  severance  of  the  two 
branches  of  photographic  work  will  take  place  ultimately;  but  the 
condition  of  things  we  sketched  out  last  week  appears  to  us  more 
likely  to  be  realised  first.  Amongst  the  advantages  that  Dr.  Nicol 
very  reasonably  looks  forward  to  as  likely  to  accrue  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  that  he  can  rest  after  a  good  day’s  work  and  be  content. 

“  Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night’s  repose  ; 

Each  morning  sees  some  work  begun, 

Each  evening  sees  its  close.” 

These  words  are  applied  to  the  honest  labour  of  the  Village  Black¬ 
smith,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Nicol,  and  lose  none  of  their  significance 
when  applied  to  the  higher  class  of  labour  of  the  art-student. 
Whatever  the  future  may  bring  us  in  the  way  of  advantageous 
change,  it  behoves  us  in  the  present  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the 
respective  values  of  the  three  chief  printing  processes  require  careful 
examination  and  free  discussion,  in  order  that  tbe  peculiar  importance 
of  each  may  be  fully  known.  We  hope  to  see  an  useful  and  prac¬ 
tical  discussion  carried  on,  and  have  little  doubt  that  good  will  result. 


BLISTERING  OF  ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 

During  the  past  season  this  subject  was  brought  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  and  discussed  on  two  successive 
evenings;  nothing  very  satisfactory,  however,  came  out  of  it.  At 
the  time  I  handed  round  for  inspection  several  prints  that  were 
blistered  to  a  very  great  extent,  that  sample  of  paper  in  particular 
always  did  blister  with  me  in  spite  of  all  care  and  precaution  I  took 
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to  prevent  the  evil.  In  both  Saxfe  and  Rive  paper  the  blisters  were 
the  same.  I  have  lost  hundreds  of  prints  from  this  cause.  At  last 
I  was  obliged  to  give  up  using  that  sample  of  paper. 

I  tried  methylated  spirit  in  the  hyposulphite  fixing  bath  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  three  ounces  to  the  pint  without  effect,  neither  did  I  find  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  with  their  various  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  &c.,  make  the  slightest  difference  whatever.  The  paper  to 
which  I  refer  is  a  very  great  favourite  of  mine,  being  in  my  estima¬ 
tion  one  of  the  best  in  the  market. 

During  the  past  summer  I  was  troubled  with  my  exciting  bath  be¬ 
coming  so  discoloured,  and,  of  course,  had  to  resort  to  the  ordinary 
means  to  discharge  that  colour  by  the  use  of  kaolin,  permanganate 
of  potash,  and  several  other  substances  well  known  to  photographers 
for  that  purpose.  Neither  of  these  seemed  to  answer  in  a  satisfactory 
way  to  my  mind,  having  to  be  repeated  so  often. 

Having  heard  or  read  something  in  respect  to  camphor  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  bath,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  becoming 
discoloured  I  found  the  best  plan  was  to  keep  a  lump  of  camphor 
always  floating  on  its  surface  in  the  bottle,  which  I  found  to  have  the 
desired  effect. 

But  previous  to  adopting  this  method  I  was  induced  again  to  try 
a  sample  of  the  paper  previously  referred  to,  but  it  blistered  in 
just  the  same  way  as  before.  An  idea  struck  me  that  perhaps  camphor 
might  have  some  effect  as  a  remedy  for  blisters.  I  excited  some 
more  of  the  paper  on  the  camphorated  bath,  and  to  my  great  delight 
not  a  blister  was  to  be  seen  after  transferring  the  prints  from  the 
hypo. -fixing  bath  to  the  washing  water. 

I  have  since  expressly  made  up  a  new  exciting  bath  without  cam¬ 
phor,  and  excited  half  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  new  bath  and  the  other 
half  on  the  bath  with  the  camphor,  toning  and  fixing  as  usual.  The 
result  was  that  the  half  sheet  excited  on  the  bath  without  camphor 
blistered  as  usual,  whereas  on  the  other  half  sheet  excited  with  cam¬ 
phor  not  a  blister  was  to  be  seen.  I  may  also  mention  that  I  let  an 
amateur  friend  of  mine  have  some  of  the  paper  to  try  without  letting 
him  know  anything  about  its  blistering,  The  next  time  I  saw  him 
he  complained  of  this  defect.  I  then  told  him  to  put  a  lump  of 
camphor  in  the  bath,  which  he  did,  and  after  that  no  blisters  ap¬ 
peared.  I  can  now  use  this  paper  with  the  greatest  confidence  that 
it  will  not  blister.  William  Brooks. 


SEASONABLE  HINTS  FOR  DARK  WEATHER. 

Printing. — Coming  along  Euston-road  one  day  I  was  somewhat 
amused  to  see  a  sign  of  the  straits  to  which  the  photographer  is 
sometimes  reduced  in  winter.  The  touter  or  decoy,  who,  like  the 
spider  at  the  mouth  of  his  cell,  stands  ever  at  or  about  the  door  to 
clutch  at  his  victims,  was  assigned  the  extra  duty  of  looking  after 
the  prints  in  one  of  those  numerous  “studios”  which  line  that 
thoroughfare.  A  quantity  of  minute  printing-frames  of  the  flimsiest 
pattern  were  laid  along  the  side  of  the  doorway  or  entrance  porch, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  some  benefit  from  the  sickly  yellow  light 
which  the  sun  managed  to  drive  through  the  vapours  of  the  city. 

The  touter’s  task,  poor  fellow,  was  a  ticklish  one,  and  I  fear  the  extra 
light  obtained  hardly  compensated  for  the  extra  trouble,  anxiety, 
and  risk  which  were  thrown  upon  him.  Not  only  had  he  to  scan 
the  passing  current,  and  be  ready  to  dart  at  any  likely  passer  by — 
any  one  whose  simplicity,  dress,  or  air  showed  to  his  experienced 
eye  that  here  was  a  possible  customer— -and  with  few  but  earnest 
and  pithy  words  exhibit  his  samples  and  make  clear  the  advantages 
of  having  a  portrait  taken  there  and  then,  but  he  was  also  obliged 
to  guard  these  fragile  little  cases  from  the  careless  feet  of  customers, 
to  avoid  treading  upon  them  himself,  and  to  see  that  no  one  dis¬ 
turbed  the  light  by  a  too  long  or  minute  examination  of  the  faded 
samples  that  hung  above  and  all  round.  Perhaps  there  was  some¬ 
thing  strategic  in  thus  placing  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  close 
inspection  of  those  specimens  of  ghost-like  art ;  but,  even  if  so,  the 
man  was  clearly  to  be  commiserated — there  was  so  little  chance  of 
substantial  return  for  the  waste  of  energy.  Prints  in  a  light  so 
feeble  were  not  likely  to  come  very  rapidly. 

It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time— and  I  think  now  that  the  thought 
was  not  without  reason — why  have  not  these  people  taken  to  carbon 
printing  ?  It  is  now  so  perfect  that  even  indifferent  results  would 
be  very  much  preferable  by  it  to  those  variable,  yellow,  bleached-out 
silver  blotches  of  which  the  cases  were  so  full.  And  to  a  ready- 
money  business  the  advantages  offered  by  rapidity  and  certainty  are 
incalculable.  People  who  prepay  for  their  likenesses  are  often  put 
very  much  out  of  temper  by  the  to  them  absurdly  long  delay  that 
occurs  before  they  can  get  their  money’s  worth  back  again,  and,  being 
often  from  the  first  dubious  about  the  honesty  of  the  artist,  such  de¬ 
lay  adds  rather  to  the  suspiciousness  than  removes  it.  Hence  the 


common  patrons  of  these  establishments  are  by  no  means  inapt  to 
fancy  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  own  pertinacity  they  never  would 
have  had  their  portraits  at  all. 

Tissue  is  also  very  much  cheaper  than  silvered  paper,  however  pre¬ 
pared.  The  manipulations,  once  mastered,  are  certainly  not  more 
difficult,  while  much  of  the  irksome  and  usually  neglected  work  of 
washing  is  entirely  saved.  Above  all,  I  question  whether  there  are 
twenty  days  in  the  year  when  the  photographer  would  not  be  able 
to  keep  his  word  if  he  told  his  customer  that  his  portrait  would  be 
ready  for  delivery  on  the  morrow.  The  facilities  offered  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  for  enlarging  are  on  the  increase  every  day,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  infer  from  that  that  the  smaller  kinds  of  photograph  may  not 
be  produced  thereby  with  equal  success.  It  might  be  worth  the 
while  of  those  holders  of  patents,  and  so  forth,  who  monopolise  the 
facilities  for  carbon  printing  to  consider  whether  they  cannot  do 
something  to  render  the  working  of  the  process  more  common  than 
it  now  is.  While  looking  after  the  great  establishments  in  the  west 
end  it  might  prove  by  no  means  bad  policy  to  give  a  little  help  to  the 
obscure  struggling  individual  in  Euston-road. 

Are  there  many  photographers,  I  wonder,  compelled  to  print  in 
the  open  air  with  no  adequate  shelter  for  their  negatives  ?  If  they 
are  numerous  they  ought  to  make  their  cry  for  help  heard.  If  not, 
they  are  a  class  much  to  be  pitied ;  for  November  weather,  or  any 
winter  weather,  is  a  source  of  multiplied  vexations  to  the  printer 
saddled  with  conditions  so  fraught  with  danger.  Two  things  have 
been  apparently  contrived  specially  to  make  life  miserable  to  him — 
the  common  varnishes  and  the  printing-frames.  The  former  have 
usually  a  very  singular  affinity  for  damp  albumenised  paper,  so  that 
an  almost  instantaneous  contact  of  the  one  surface  with  the  other 
will  suffice  to  make  the  varnish,  and  of  course  the  films,  stick  to  the 
paper  with  a  closeness  and  tenacity  so  thorough  that  no  after¬ 
washing  can  separate  them.  When  to  this  is  added  the  property  of 
printing-frames  by  which  they  are  most  distinguished  the  troubles 
of  the  open-air  printer  in  winter  are  very  nearly  full.  Most  common 
English  printing-frames  appear  to  have  been  invented  as  if  the  main 
object  of  their  construction  was  to  let  water  in  upon  the  negatives 
with  the  utmost  possible  ease— -not  in  answer  to  the  demand,  how 
can  we  keep  it  out?  but  how  soon  can  we  let  it  in? 

What  a  boon  a  tough,  hard  varnish  would  be  to  the  landscapist, 
or  whoever  has  negatives  of  a  kind  that  are  in  use  for  a  long  period 
of  time !  And  what  a  cause  for  rejoicing  to  printers  would  be  a 
thoroughly  reliable  water-tight  printing-frame  !  Strange  that  it  has 
never  been  invented,  for  it  can  hardly  be  an  impossibility.  Until 
it  is  accomplished  the  only  advice  I  can  give  to  the  printer  is — 
work  under  glass ;  and  if  you  cannot  get  prints  in  a  reasonable  time 
with  silver,  try  carbon, 

It  is  impossible  often  to  print  up  the  whole  of  the  paper  silvered 
in  the  morning  upon  such  uncertain  days  as  this  and  the  next  two 
months  will  give  us  ;  and  there  will  be,  doubtless,  many  complaints 
as  to  its  being  lost  through  yellowness.  Have  photographers  ever 
noted  that  this  yellowing  is  very  often  due  much  more  to  the  material 
of  which  the  pad  of  the  printing-frame  back  is  made  than  to  any 
predisposition  of  the  paper  to  change  colour  ?  It  is  true,  whether 
observed  or  not;  and  a  bit  of  pure,  well-sized  dry  paper  is  sometimes 
useful  as  a  protection  to  the  sensitised  paper  from  the  velveteen  or 
felt  back.  Even  Durand’s  paper,  well  though  it  keeps,  will  be  found 
to  have  become  discoloured,  often  very  sensibly,  in  the  printing-frame 
if  kept  there  over  two  days,  although  keeping  white  for  months  in 
stock. 

When  yellowness  is  not  too  far  set  in  it  can  be  generally  entirely 
obliterated  without  much  trouble  by  using  rather  strong  and  hot 
hyposulphite.  Its  further  progress  after  removal  from  the  printing- 
frame  may  be  successfully  checked  by  immersing  the  print  at  once 
in  water. 

If  you  have  a  glass  covering  that  you  can  trust  to  keep  the  wet  out 
it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  plan  to  prepare  paper  in  the  afternoon.  Fill 
your  frames  at  night,  and  put  them  up  to  where  they  can  catch  every 
ray  of  light  from  the  first  dawning.  It  will  be  found  that  they  will 
have  made  fairly  good  progress,  even  in  such  a  light  as  November 
gives,  before  ten  o’clock  next  morning,  unless  the  glass  in  the  room 
be  old  and  non-conducting. 

Arrangements  should  always  be  made  to  utilise  the  direct  sunlight 
in  winter,  as  it  is  never  then  so  strong  as  to  do  any  injury  to  the 
varnish  by  heating  it.  The  clumsy  mode  of  printing  vignettes  by 
means  of  graduated  bits  of  coloured  glass  would  be  almost  impossible 
as  a  means  of  getting  any  prints  at  all  in  London  if  it  were  not  for 
the  chance  of  sunlight.  If  that  sunlight  be  caught  up  and  concen¬ 
trated  by  a  lens  both  rapid  work  and  tolerably  pretty  effects  can  be 
produced.  I  recollect  in  the  early  days  of  photography  having  to  sit 
in  the  snow  many  a  time  with  a  vignette  in  »y  lap,  holding  it  up  to 
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the  sun  and  graduating  it  by  moving  about  a  piece  of  cardboard  with 
an  oval  hole  cut  in  it.  By  no  means  a  bad  plan  this,  only  that  most 
photographers  cannot  now  afford  such  a  waste  of  time  and  labour, 
and  could  get  but  very  few  attendants  who  would  consent  to  do  the 
job,  or  who,  having  the  will,  would  also  have  the  requisite  attention 
and  handiness.  In  the  enthusiastic  days  people  were  willing  to  do 
anything. 

If,  however,  a  magnifier  could  be  used  in  some  such  fashion  by  a 
skilful  printer,  he  might  be  able  to  produce  many  a  good  print  where 
now  there  is  nothing  but  abortion.  A  little  yellowness  may  pass  in 
an  ordinary  print,  but  it  is  absolutely  destructive  to  the  delicate 
beauty  of  a  vignette. 

When  negatives  vary  to  any  considerable  degree  in  density  it  is 
well  to  have  them  classified  in  the  racks  or  boxes,  so  that  if  the 
frames  are  filled  in  the  morning  the  dense  plates  shall  go  out  first. 
Often  much  waste  is  caused  by  simple  inattention  to  this  rational 
and  obvious  provision. 

When  a  negative  has  by  any  chance  got  wet  while  in  contact  with 
albumenised  paper,  have  it  removed  from  the  printing-frame  the 
moment  it  is  discovered.  Should  it  be  found  that  the  paper  adheres 
firmly,  and  you  know  that  the  varnish  is  brittle,  it  is  as  well  to  give  up 
hopes,  and  submit  at  once  to  seeing  so  much  of  the  film  come  away 
when  the  paper  is  lifted.  But  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  adhesion  is 
slight,  and  then  a  good  soaking  of  the  paper  with  water,  a  careful 
avoidance  of  any  sudden  jerking  of  the  film  in  pulling  the  paper 
away,  and  the  gentlest  possible  rubbing  off  of  the  portions  that 
more  persistently  adhere  will  not  infrequently  save  the  negative.  By 
all  means  avoid  letting  the  paper  get  dry  before  applying  these  reme¬ 
dies,  for  once  welded  so  by  the  action  of  heat  it  is  impossible  with  any 
varnish  to  separate  the  two  surfaces  again.  Aliquis. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

The  article  on  Printing  “  Given  Out,"  in  last  week’s  Journal,  is  season¬ 
able,  and  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  every  photographer.  During 
the  past  three  years  I  have  several  times  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  and  have  urged  our  professional 
friends  to  look  ahead  and  be  prepared  for  something  of  the  kind, 
although  I  think  it  will  take  a  form  slightly  different  from  that  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Editors.  I  believe  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  photo¬ 
grapher  will  find  himself  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  engraver 
who  gets  a  commission  to  engrave  a  plate,  which  becomes  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  employer,  who  gets  it  printed  when  and  where  he  likes. 

The  various  processes  of  mechanical  printing  are  already  so  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  are  continually  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection, 
that  silver  must  give  way  to  carbon,  and  by-and-by  carbon  prints 
will  be  produced  at  such  a  cheap  rate  that  any  little  commission  that 
might  find  its  way  into  the  pocket  of  the  photographer  would  not  be 
worth  the  trouble  connected  with  it.  This  change  will,  no  doubt, 
tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  photographers,  but  that  will  be  a  gain 
to  the  art.  Those  who  are  photographers  only  in  name  will  find 
more  suitable  employment  in  some  other  line,  and  the  profession 
will  then  include  only  those  who  can  produce  negatives  of  the 
highest  artistic  and  technical  excellence. 

Now,  if  any  of  my  readers  feels  tempted  to  exclaim  “  stuff  and 
nonsense  !  ”  and  so  dismiss  the  subject,  I  say — don't.  Rather  let  him 
ponder  it  well,  think  of  the  hundredweights  of  glass  accumulating  on 
his  premises,  the  difficulty  of  finding  storage  for  it,  and  the  cost  of 
registering  and  keeping  it  come-at-able.  Let  him  think  of  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  printing,  the  waste  of  time  and  temper  in  consequence  of 
the  lots  of  over-  and  under- printing,  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  printers 
to  be  anything  more  than  mere  machines,  without  an  idea  of  the 
various  dodges  so  frequently  required  to  bring  out  fully  the  beauties 
of  the  work,  and,  after  all,  think  also  how  little,  in  most  cases,  is  got 
for  it. 

Contrast  with  this  what  I  believe  will  be  the  state  of  comfort  in 
which  the  professional  photographer  will  find  himself  in  the  “  good 
time  coming."  Less  than  a  third  of  his  present  staff,  if  he  be  in  a 
large  way,  will  be  required,  and,  as  he  will  be  much  better  paid  for 
his  work,  he  can  afford  to  give  larger  salaries,  and  so  get  a  higher 
class  of  assistants.  Much  smaller  premises  will  suit  him,  and  he 
will,  in  consequence,  save  much  in  rent.  The  relation  between  his 
customer  and  himself  will  be  vastly  improved,  as,  on  completion  of 
the  negative,  the  price  will  be  paid,  and  he  will  altogether  avoid  the 
often  so  damaging  delay  in  executing  his  orders,  which  so  few  of  his 
employers  can  understand.  When  his  mind  is  thus  free  from  the 
thousand-and-one  cares  to  which  it  is  at  present  subject  he  will  be 
able  to  throw  himself  more  thoroughly  into  his  proper  work ;  and  the 
result  will  be  the  production  of  negatives  of  a  much  higher  class 


than  it  has  hitherto  been  possible  to  produce,  and  his  labour  will  be 
valued  and  paid  for  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  it  is,  in  most  cases 
at  least,  at  present.  And  last,  but  not  least,  as  eventide  approaches, 
and  the  “slave  of  the  lamp”  strikes  work  until  the  advent  of 
another  day,  he  can  go  home  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  repose  so 
justly  earned  by  the  accomplishment  of  a  good  day’s  work  well 
done.  There  is  a  very  pretty  quotation  from,  I  think,  the  Village 
Blacksmith,  that  I  wanted  to  put  in  instead  of  the  last  sentence,  but 
I  cannot  remember  it,  and  expect  the  reader  who  does  will  do  so  for 
himself. 

All  this,  however,  is  a  digression  from  what  I  intended  when  I 
began,  although  somewhat  connected  with  it.  I  meant  to  say  that  I 
visited  a  few  days  ago  the  establishment  of  Mr.  McGlashon,  long 
known  here  not  only  as  a  successful  photographer,  but  as  one  of  the 
best  copperplate  printers  in  the  country.  The  Editors,  in  their 
notices  of  visits  to  various  places  during  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Edinburgh,  told  us  that  Mr.  McGlashon  had  added 
“lichtdruck”  to  the  other  departments  of  his  business,  and  that,  al¬ 
though  he  was  doing  some  good  work,  lie'  found  it  difficult  to  get  the 
necessary  kind  of  men  to  permit  its  being  carried  on  as  extensively 
as  he  wished.  That  difficulty  seems  now  to  be  overcome.  I  saw 
two  presses  busy  at  work  turning  out  prints  of  great  excellence. 
One  was  a  copy  of  the  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  printed  on  plain 
paper,  as  full  of  detail  and  delicate  gradation  as  anything  can  well 
be,  and  certainly  better  than  a  plain  paper  silver  print  could  have 
been  made  from  the  same  negative.  The  other  was  the  interior  of 
the  Scott  Centenary  Exhibition — equally  good  in  quality ;  and,  as  it 
was  printed  on  enamelled  paper,  I  am  certain  that  not  one  photo¬ 
grapher  in  a  thousand  could  have  told  whether  it  was  a  silver  or  a 
carbon  print.  I  have  sent  specimens — not  selected,  but  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom — to  the  Editors,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  show  them  to  anyone 
that  may  call  at  the  publishing  office  of  this  Journal  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  them ;  and  I  am  certain  that  whoever  sees  them  will 
agree  with  me  that  if  such  prints  can  be  produced  as  easilj',  cheaply, 
and  rapidly  as  I  saw  them  done,  the  days  of  silver  printing  are 
numbered. 

A  visit  to  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle — 
especially  if  it  be  made  on  a  dull  day — is  always  a  treat.  If  the 
day  be  fine,  you  will  receive  from  Mr.  Pringle  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
have  your  eye  delighted  and  your  heart  gladdened  by  seeing  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  very  highest  flights  both  of  photography  and  art.  The 
work  of  the  firm  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  praise  of  mine ;  but, 
although  it  is  universally  admired  when  singly  seen,  there  is  a  kind 
of  strength  in  unity,  which  makes  each  seem  to  look  better  in 
presence  of  the  rest.  Mr.  Pringle  never  appears  more  in  his 
element  than  when  accompanying  you  round  the  spacious  reception 
room  watching  the  pleasure  you  receive  from  specimen  after  specimen 
of  the  collection.  Of  Mr.  Ross  you  will  see  but  little.  He  is  evi¬ 
dently  one  of  the  good  old  school — who,  alas!  are  fast  dying  out  — 
who  believe  that  if  you  want  a  thing  well  done,  the  best  way  is  to  do 
it  yourself ;  and  so,  the  most  you  can  get  is  a  hurried,  but  a  thorough, 
brotherly  shake  of  the  hand.  If,  however,  your  visit  be  made  on  a 
dull  day,  as  mine  was  a  few  days  ago,  you  will  find  Mr.  Ross  in  his 
glory.  So  far  from  grumbling  at  the  weather,  as  is  the  general  habit, 
he  seems  to  regard  it  as  a  real  blessing,  and  sets  to  work,  as  busy  as 
a  bee,  to  prepare  something  new  for  the  good  days  which  he  knows 
are  sure  to  come.  Mr.  Ross  has  no  secrets  in  his  business,  and  so 
the  visitor  has  no  hesitation  in  asking  for  information  and  explana¬ 
tion  as  respects  anything  he  may  see.  On  this  occasion,  in  reply  to  the 
usual  “  well,  what’s  going  on?”  he  replied,  “nothing  in  the  carte  line 
will  take  just  now,  but  vignettes,  and  we’ve  just  hit  on  a  capital 
dodge  for  producing  them.”  He  then  showed  me  some  vignette 
papers,  but  said  they  would  not  do — at  least  at  this  season.  He 
showed  me  the  vignetting  glasses  which  he  had  made  and  specimens 
of  the  work  done  with  them,  and  when  I  say  that  he  himself  was 
pleased  with  it,  those  acquainted  with  him  will  know  that  it  must 
have  been  first-rate. 

In  making  the  vignette  glasses  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  get  a 
really  good  specimen  of  the  kind  that  used  to  be  made  by,  I  think, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  having  a  clear  glass  oval  centre;  and 
the  rest  stained — at  first  a  pale  yellow,  and  gradually  getting  darker 
till  it  became  a  dark  red.  This  is  copied  in  the  camera  to  the 
required  size,  and  from  the  reverse  so  produced  any  number  of  really 
excellent  vignette  glasses  may  be  made,  either  by  wet  collodion  in  the 
camera  or  on  dry  plates  by  superposition. 

Mr.  Ross  also  showed  me  two  very  pretty  effects,  very  simply 
produced — one  a  vignetted  head  and  shoulders  surrounded  by  a  fine 
arrangement  of  clouds ;  the  other  a  similar  figure  nestling  amidst 
wreaths  of  ivy.  They  were  both  so  beautiful  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  attractive,  and  so  simply  done  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in 
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producing  an  endless  variety  in  the  same  style.  The  effects  are 
produced  by  a  second  printing  under  glasses  on  which  the  clouds  or 
ivy  respectively  have  been  photographed.  In  the  case  of  the  clouds  : 
in  the  centre  of  a  board,  some  two  feet  by  three  feet,  is  painted  a 
circle  in  white  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  edges  of  the  circle 
gradually  soften  into  clouds  in  white  and  neutral  tint.  Of  course, 
the  finer  the  clouds  are  painted  the  better  will  be  the  result ;  but 
very  little  practice  will  enable  anyone  of  moderate  ability  to  make  a 
sketchy  subject  that  will  do  well.  A  photograph  of  this  is  taken  on 
the  size  of  plate  that  is  intended  to  be  used.  The  centre  will,  of 
course,  be  opaque,  surrounded  with  the  mass  of  clouds,  and  the 
effect  is  produced  by  laying  this  on  the  vignetted  print,  when  the 
clouds  will  be  printed  on  the  white  parts  and  the  centre  figure  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  opaque  centre.* 

The  production  of  the  ivy  wreaths  is  still  simpler  and,  I  think, 
even  more  beautiful.  On  a  similar  board,  painted  a  neutral  tint,  or 
darker,  and  laid  flat  for  convenience,  coil  some  long  sprays  of  ivy, 
fastening  them  with  tacks  or  otherwise.  The  fastenings  can  easily  be 
hid  by  the  leaves.  The  centre,  in  this  case,  should  be  oval,  and  of 
such  a  size  as  will  take  in  the  bust  or  whatever  portion  of  the  figure  is 
required.  It  should  also  be  painted  white,  as,  if  not,  the  centre  of 
the  plate  will  be  clear  glass,  and  must  be  blackened  to  protect  the 
previously-printed  figure.  The  board  so  wreathed  with  ivy  must 
now  be  placed  in  the  upright  position,  and  the  light  so  arranged  as 
to  produce  the  best  effects  of  light  and  shade.  When  this  is  done 
nothing  remains  but  to  copy  it  on  plates  the  required  size,  and  use 
them  in  the  same  way  as  the  cloud  plates.  Of  course  it  will  be 
evident  that  we  need  not  be  limited  to  ivy ;  foliage  and  flowers  of 
any  suitable  kind  will  do,  and  effects  in  great  variety  may  thus  be 
produced  at  a  cost  of  next  to  nothing  by  any  one  who,  like  Messrs. 
Ross  and  Pringle,  take  advantage  of  a  slack  day  to  sow  the  seed 
that  will  produce  a  rich  harvest  when  the  sun  shines. 

On  this  visit  I  saw  and  heard  a  good  many  things  worth  knowing, 
but  fear  the  Editors  will  think  I  have  already  taken  up  more  space 
than  they  can  afford.  I  should,  however,  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  backgrounds.  I  don’t  like  patents  or  secrets  in  photography, 
and  have  very  little  sympathy  with  those  who  take  or  keep  them  ; 
the  only  consolation  in  the  matter  is  that  not  one  in  ten  of  those  who 
do  so  are  able  to  make  the  Patent  Office  fees  out  of  them.  A.  is 
indebted  to  all  the  other  letters,  or  to  most  of  them,  for  what  he 
knows,  and  when,  by  accident  or  design,  he  makes  some  little  dis¬ 
covery,  I  think  he  should  consider  that  he  is  only  paying  a  just 
debt  when  he  publishes  it  for  their  benefit. 

I  think  I  can  suggest  a  way  by  which  anybody  may  produce  a 
graduated  effect.  Get  a  ball  a  foot  or  so  in  diameter,  and  painted 
either  white  or  neutral  tint — a  few  experiments  will  show  which  is 
best— and  arrange  it  conveniently  for  photographing.  Next,  by  the 
aid  of  curtains  or  boards,  so  manage  the  light  that  the  best  effect 
will  be  produced,  and  then  copy  it  in  the  camera  on  a  quarter  plate. 
This  negative  must  be  again  copied,  either  in  the  camera  or  by 
superposition,  the  transparency  so  obtained  placed  in  the  magic 
lantern,  and  the  image  thrown  on  the  canvas  which  is  to  form  the 
background,  previously  primed  and  size-tinted.  The  last  step  in  the 
operation  will  be  found  the  simplest,  it  being  merely  working  up 
the  image  on  the  canvas  with  suitable  crayons— a  work  requiring 
some  patience,  but  no  knowledge  of  art.  John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


MONOPOLY  THROUGH  COALITION. 

I  have  been  reading  again  a  letter  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  which  appeared 
in  one  of  your  recent  numbers,  and  which  contained  some  well-con¬ 
sidered  remarks  on  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  each  of  the  new 
branches  of  photographic  printing  being  confined  to  that  special 
kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  fitted ;  otherwise,  publisher  and  public 
alike  lose  faith  when  the  work  proves  by  no  means  the  complete 
success  expected.  Mr.  Woodbury’s  remedy  is  that  no  printer  should 
undertake  work  unsuited  to  the  particular  process  worked  by  him. 

Now,  I  have  been  brought  into  close,  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  usances  of  printing  and  publishing  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  I  think  it  will  not  be  found  in  ordinary  commercial  nature  to 
follow  Mr.  Woodbury’s  advice  to  the  extent  desirable.  For  instance  : 
a  copper  or  steel-plate  printer  has  a  large  order  offered  to  him.  He 
knows  perfectly  well  that  for  the  purpose  needed  lithographic  transfer 
would  serve  equally  well  at  half  the  cost  or  less.  Does  he  share  his 
superior  knowledge  with  his  customer?  No;  he  simply  offers  his 
his  estimate  and  allows  his  customer  to  continue  his  orders  until  he 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Ross,  in  which  he  says: — 
‘  ‘  In  noticing  the  cloud  effects  strongly  recommend  your  readers  to  make  the  glasses 
by  photographing  natural  clouds.  However  well  the  painter  may  do  his  work,  there 
is  nothing  like  nature.”— J.  N. 


knows  better.  Now,  let  the  same  person  go  to  a  house  where  both 
•  kinds  of  work  are  executed  on  the  premises,  and  the  head  of  the 
establishment  or  his  foreman  will  at  once  say  and  demonstrate  that 
the  work  should  be  done  by  transfer.  Or,  in  the  converse  case, 
where  the  greatest  attainable  clearness  is  needed  more  than  a  low 
price,  the  foreman  would  say — “  Steel-plate  for  what  you  want,  and 
thus  only  will  you  be  assured  against  disappointment  in  the  results 
you  require.” 

-  What  is  needed,  then,  is  a  company  or  firm  who  shall  undertake 
all  three  kinds  of  printing — collotype,  carbon  printing,  and  Wood- 
burytype — for  all  have  ample  fields  of  usefulness.  Then  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  unlearned  in  the  records  of  photographic  progress,  instead  of 
weighing  the  merits  of  one  high-flown  and  pretentious  advertise¬ 
ment  against  others  equally  versed  in  trumpet-sounding,  or  flying 
from  one  suburb  of  the  metropolis  to  another  to  compare  testimo¬ 
nials  and  specimens  of  most  puzzlingly-superlative  quality,  might 
save  his  time  and  thought  with  profit  to  himself  and  the  public. 

Certainly,  such  a  coalition  of  interests  would  be  for  the  good  of 
all  concerned,  and  should  there  be  difficulties,  intricate  and  insur¬ 
mountable,  unknown  to  us  outsiders  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 
established  companies  now  in  operation,  I  apprehend  there  is  ample 
room  for  one  or  more  fresh  companies,  especially  as  (now  that  the 
Woodbury  patent  has  expired)  it  has  become  pretty  evident  that, 
with  experience  and  common  sense,  first-class  work  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  all  these  branches  without  risk  of  infringing  patents. 
Nevertheless,  if  such  a  coalition  could  be  formed  from  the  existing 
companies,  their  achieved  experience  and  organisation  would  pro¬ 
bably  afford  greater  advantage  against  rivals  than  they  can  reckon 
upon  from  the  Patent  Office.  Henuy  Swan. 

P.S.- — In  your  last  issue  your  printer  has  imputed  a  singular 
choice  of  diction  to  me  when  he  makes  me  speak  of  internal  reflec¬ 
tions  “  disgusting  the  eye.”  The  term  I  used,  and  which  accurately 
expresses  my  meaning,  was  “  disquiet  the  eye.” — H.  S. 


(Dur  (L'ffitorhl  Cable. 


The  Skylight  and  the  Dark  Room.  -  By  Elbert  Anderson. 

Philadelphia :  Benerman  and  Wilson. 

A  large  portion  of  this  the  latest  work  that  has  issued  from  the  pho¬ 
tographic  press  is  devoted  to  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Acoustics, 
Heat,  Optics,  and  Chemistry — all  of  which  are  treated  in  a  popular, 
free,  off-hand  sort  of  way.  Indeed,  the  author  intentionally  treats  the 
whole  subject  under  discussion  in  a  somewhat  jocular  vein — rather 
too  much  so,  we  think ;  for  otherwise,  on  looking  over  the  pages 
devoted  to  the  optics  of  the  art-science,  we  should  have  been  apt  to 
conclude  that  the  laws  of  light  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are 
different  to  those  accepted  in  Europe,  and  we  should  further  have 
concluded  that  the  American  portrait  lens  is  composed  of  a  pair  of 
double-convex  simple  glasses,  the  landscape  lenses  being  of  the  same 
form,  viz.,  an  equally-double-convex  non-achromatised  lens.  The 
engraver  has  evidently  taken  an  occasional  liberty  with  some  of  the 
drawings,  notably  in  Jig.  65.  Unless  the  surface  A  B  of  the  prism 
were  silvered,  we  cannot  see  how  the  pencil  from  the  sun  S  does  not 
pass  through  that  surface  instead  of  undergoing  a  total  internal 
reflection. 

On  the  practical  part  of  the  art  Mr.  Anderson,  who  is  a  thoroughly- 
experienced  photographer,  is  quite  at  home ;  and  the  advice  he  offers 
and  the  observations  he  makes  are  characterised  by  sound  sense. 
For  example :  in  a  chapter  on  The  Print  he  says  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  supposed  that,  in  order  to  be  a  good  printer,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cut  the  paper,  put  it  in  the  frames,  and  see  how  many  prints  can 
possibly  be  got  off  in  a  day.  Such  a  printer,  he  says,  is  simply  a 
fool.  It  were  far  better  to  make  twenty  good  prints  than  two  hundred 
indifferent  ones.  The  truth  of  this  will  not  be  questioned. 

Respecting  position,  you  must  not,  he  says,  think  that  because  a 
lady  is  “  serpentined  ”  out  of  all  shape,  and  her  head  nearly  twisted 
off  her  neck,  with  her  eyes  like  a  duck  in  a  thunderstorm,  this  is 
artistic,  graceful,  fawn-like,  &c.,  because  it  is  not.  The  moment  the 
figure  approaches  an  exaggerated  strain  it  becomes  a  caricature.  If 
the  body  incline  to  the  left,  let  the  head  take  the  opposite  direction, 
but  do  not  overdo  it.  The  best  school  for  positions  is  to  buy  pic¬ 
tures  and  photographs  by  the  best  artists,  copy  them,  and  improve 
upon  them  if  you  can. 

This  is  sound  advice.  We,  too,  have  often  advised  those  who 
inquire  after  models  worthy  of  imitation  to  study  the  portraits  in 
some  standard  illustrated  work,  such  as  the  Art  Journal  or  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  as  in  these  serials  are  to  be  found  many 
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portraits  possessing  the  highest  artistic  merit.  We  reiterate  this 
advice.  Mr.  Anderson  dislikes  groups.  If  parties  come  into  your 
galleiy,  and  desire  to  be  taken  in  a  group,  he  says — don’t  take  them. 
A  mother  and  child  may  do  well  enough,  but  two  grown-up  people, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  are  an  abomination.  It  is  very  far  better 
to  take  one  head  well  than  two  badly.  The  reason  why  actresses 
take  well  as  a  general  thing  is  that  they  dress  well,  allow  the 
artist  to  operate,  never  interfere,  and,  finally,  act  the  position  and 
expression. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  which  is  entitled  Something  about 
We,  Us,  Ourselves,  and  Go.,  we  have  a  large  amount  of  advice  com¬ 
pressed  into  the  smallest  possible  space.  The  moment  a  sitter  enters 
the  studio  the  photographer  is  or  ought  to  be  the  master  of  the 
situation.  The  sitter  must  be  examined  and  “  reckoned  up,”  and 
that  without  any  hesitation.  In  the  case  of  gentlemen,  they  are  to 
be  told  to  avoid  light  blue,  and  lavender  or  lilac  cravats,  white 
coats,  &c.  There  is  a  certain  class  who  come  rushing  in  in  a  hurry 
and  want  to  be  taken  at  once,  as  they  have  only  a  few  minutes  to 
catch  the  train  or  steamboat.  The  treatment  recommended  to  the 
photographer  in  such  a  case  is  a  summary  one — “  Show  them  respect¬ 
fully  the  door.”  They  are,  says  our  author,  either  ignorant  asses  or 
else  they  mean  to  insult  you.  They  are  recommended  to  be  advised 
to  come  again  some  other  day  when  they  are  not  in  a  hurry.  This 
hurry  communicates  itself  to  the  photographer,  who  can  do  nothing 
well  in  a  hurry.  The  expression,  moreover,  is  materially  affected  by 
it,  and  this  is  the  keystone  to  success. 

In  connection  with  the  whims,  fancies,  conceit,  stupidity  and  vul¬ 
garity  of  ladies,  photographers  are  advised  to  keep  their  temper, 
whatever  they  do.  Although  this  is  very  hard  to  do  at  times,  they 
are  told  to  remember  that  “  more  flies  are  caught  with  molasses  than 
with  vinegar.” 

The  following  bit  of  advice  must,  we  suppose,  be  given  in  joke  : — 
“  If  your  sitter  sits  still,  and  has  a  good  expression,  and  upon  develop¬ 
ing  the  negative  you  find  that  you  have  committed  a  blunder,  rush 
out  of  the  dark  room  and  tell  him,  with  a  bold  face,  that  he  moved ! 
You  must  never  be  in  the  wrong ;  it  must  always  be  his  fault.” 

Referring  to  the  use  of  the  head-rest,  Mr.  Anderson  says  that 
many  say  “they can  sit  stiller  without  that  machine — the  head-rest. 
You  know  that,  of  course.  Tell  them  that  the  rest  is  not  to  make 
them  sit  still,  but  simply  to  retain  the  head  in  the  position  in  which 
you  have  to  place  it.  ‘  One  feels  so  stiff,  unnatural,  awkward,’  &c. 
Answer  immediately,  that  is  just  what  you  want  and  expect ;  you  do 
not  care  a  button  for  their  feelings,  since  you  are  not  going  to  pho¬ 
tograph  them,  and  he  may  rest  assured  that  the  more  awkward  he 
feels  the  better  he  appears.  We  are  often  told  ‘  If  I  don’t  feel  com¬ 
fortable  I  know  I  cannot  look  so.’  This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  if 
every  one  looks  graceful  and  artistic  when  he  feels  comfortable 
what  would  become  of  the  artists?  We  would  hire  a  boy  for  two  or 
three  dollars  to  take  the  pictures,  the  sitter  making  his  own  position. 
No,  indeed;  the  most  critical  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  posing  and 
lighting  the  sitter.” 

With  respect  to  the  admission  of  friends  of  the  sitter  to  assist  at 
the  posing,  the  author  advises  that  no  one  be  allowed  in  the  studio 
except  the  sitter.  This  is  all  important ;  but  should  the  photographer 
not  manage  to  get  this  done,  he  is  advised  to  allow  them  to  have 
their  own  way,  although  he  may  know  that  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  cooks  the  broth  will  be  spoiled,  When  the  sitter  offers  any 
suggestions  the  photographer  is  advised  to  conform  to  them  if  it  can 
be  done  ;  and  if  it  cannot,  that  an  explanation  be  given  why  it  is  im¬ 
practicable.  If,  after  this,  he  still  insist,  he  is  to  be  told  in  a  gentle¬ 
manly  way  that  since  he  has  become  the  artist,  he  must  not  hold  the 
photographer  accountable. 

The  book  is,  on  the  whole,  a  racy  production,  and  is  illustrated  by 
several  explanatory  photographs  showing  the  effect  of  retouching  and 
posing.  It  is  “  got  up”  in  admirable  style,  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  publishers. 
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Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 
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November  26th 
„  28th. 

Liverpool  Amateur  (Ann.  Meet. ) 
Oldham .  ,, 

Free  Library,  Wm.  Brown  Street 
Hare  and  Hounds  Inn. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  which  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
14th  inst.,  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  technical  exhibition. 


The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham 
M.  A..  F.G.S.,  See.  The  attendance  was  greater  than  had  been  expected, 
the  hall  being  crowded  to  the  door,  many  therefore  were  unprovided 
with  seats. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  Committee  had  determined  upon 
having  their  November  meetings  open  to  the  photographic  public,  and 
inviting  those  brethren  from  the  provinces  who  might  be  in  London 
visiting  the  exhibition  to  attend  such  meetings.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  invitation  given  through  the  journals  had  met  with  such  a 
hearty  response. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  Mr.  F.  T. 
Stovell  was  elected  a  member. 

The  meeting,  as  we  have  stated,  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  the  following  were  the  articles  shown  : — 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  handed  round  for  examination  three  very  sharp  and 
fine  enlargements  produced  by  Mr.  Sarony,  of  Scarborough.  They 
were  the  same  prints  as  those  referred  to  at  page  540  in  our  issue  of 
last  week  ;  and  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  sent  for  exhibition  a  duplicate  of 
one  of  these  pictures  which  he  had  that  day  finished  by  the  “  Vander 
Weyde  process.”  Mr.  Taylor  also  exhibited  a  copy  of  Bigelow’s  Album 
of  Posing  and  Lighting,  and  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  a  recent 
American  work,  Trask's  Manual  of  Ferrotyping. 

Mr.  Foxlee  sent  round  for  examination  several  negatives  taken 
under  the  circumstances  described  by  us  in  a  recent  number.  [See  lead¬ 
ing  article,  page  515,  entitled  Important  Experiments  with  Exposures.] 

Mr.  Taylor  having  been  called  upon  to  give  an  explanation  of  Mr. 
Foxlee’s  negatives,  said  that  he  was  present  when  the  negatives  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  who  proceeded  as  follows  : — Both  halves  of  each 
plate  recived  identically  the  same  exposure,  which  was  intentionally 
under-timed  ;  one  half  was  then  exposed  for  a  very  brief  portion  of  time 
to  coloured  light,  both  by  holding  a  sheet  of  coloured  paper  at  a  little 
distance  before  the  open  lens  while  the  plate  was  still  in  the  camera, 
and  also  by  exposure  to  light  behind  a  coloured  glass.  The  result  was 
the  same  in  either  case,  more  detail  being  visible  in  the  picture  that 
received  the  secondary  exposure  than  in  that  which  was  not  so  treated. 

Mr.  Foxlee  also  exhibited  several  very  fine  photographs  executed  by 
the  Mechanical  Printing  Department  of  the  Autotype  Company. 

Mr.  Penny  (of  Cheltenham)  showed  a  plate-box,  the  peculiarity  of 
which  consisted  in  having  buffers  or  pads  of  india-rubber  interposed 
between  the  grooves  and  the  box.  The  object  of  this  was  to  prevent 
breakage. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  was  of  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  pack 
negatives  or  sensitive  plates  was  to  insert  a  thick  pad  or  fold  of  cotton 
wool  both  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  He  had  sent  some 
thousands  of  plates  abroad  packed  in  this  way — in  fact,  he  invariably 
adopted  the  plan  himself.  He  had  never  heard  of  a  negative  being 
broken. 

Mr.  Price,  during  a  recent  lengthy  tour  on  the  continent,  had 
packed  his  negatives  in  cork,  and  had  had  no  accidents  with  them. 

The  Autotype  Company  exhibited  the  appliances  for  producing  en¬ 
largements,  namely,  the  original  small  negative,  a  transparency  made 
on  carbon  tissue  from  that  negative,  a  large  negative  obtained  from 
that  transparency,  and,  finally,  a  great  variety  of  prints  obtained  in  the 
printing-frame  from  that  and  other  similar  enlarged  negatives. 

Mr.  Forrest  (of  Pontypridd)  exhibited  a  specimen  of  his  “  express” 
mounting  apparatus,  and  also  his  “economic  printing-frame.”  The 
simplicity  of  the  latter  was  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer  next  showed  in  practical  operation  the  whole 
mystery  of  carbon  printing  by  the  double  transfer  process.  The  requi¬ 
site  baths,  tanks,  trays,  printing-frames,  and  all  the  etceteras  connected 
with  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  process  were  placed  on  the  table, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  skilled  assistant  the  whole  process  was  gone 
through,  full  explanations  being  made  by  Mr.  Spencer  at  each  progressive 
stage.  A  round  of  applause  greeted  the  appearance  of  a  large-sized 
and  exquisite  photograph,  which  in  about  a  minute  was  developed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  who  watched  with  much  interest  the 
details  gradually  emerging  from  the  black  smudge  that  covered  the 
opal  glass  plate  when  it  was  first  immersed  in  the  developing  bath  of 
hot  water.  Several  prints,  both  with  matt  and  glazed  surfaces,  were 
severed  from  the  plates  on  which  they  had  been  developed  and  handed 
round  the  meeting 

Some  conversation  here  took  place  between  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  and 
Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  on  the  subject  of  the  application  of  the  actinometer 
which  was  used  in  carbon  printing  to  the  exposure  of  negatives,  and 
on  the  subject  of  an  alleged  difficulty  in  the  way  of  exposing  carbon 
prints,  as  the  progress  of  the  printing  could  not  be  seen.  Mr.  Hughes 
said  that  by  a  proper  classification  of  the  negatives  all  difficulty  could 
be  avoided,  and  the  process  of  printing  rendered  quite  easy  and  certain. 

Mr.  Spencer  said  that  some  of  the  printers  in  the  Autotype  factory 
had  acquired  such  experience  that,  by  merely  casting  a  glance  at  a 
negative,  they  could  at  once  tell  how  many  tints  of  the  actinometer 
would  be  required  to  yield  a  perfect  print.  He  had  never  known 
them  fail  to  estimate  the  time  accurately. 

Mr.  Brooks  exhibited  some  negatives  (and  prints)  obtained  by  the 
morphine  process.  He  also  made  some  observations  on  the  blistering 
of  prints,  and  the  means  he  had  adopted  to  effect  a  cure  of  this  evil. 
[Mr.  Brooks  has  kindly  acceded  to  a  request  we  made  to  him,  after  the 
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meeting,  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  this  direction, 
and  the  result  is  an  article  by  him  on  this  interesting  subject,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  present  number.] 

Colonel  Wortley  made  some  observations  on  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  having -pure  chemicals  for  the  development  of  collodio- 
bromide  plates.  The  majority  of  failures  that  occurred  were  almost 
directly  to  be  traced  to  the  ammonia  in  the  developer.  Some  speci¬ 
mens  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  market  were  very  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose,  being  productive  of  poor,  thin  negatives.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  invited  to  repeat  at  that  meeting  an  experiment  he 
had  recently  made  in  the  presence  of  the  editors  of  the  journals,  and 
which  would  show  the  great  influence  that  a  strong  developer  had  in 
the  development  of  a  negative  compared  with  a  weaker  one.  Colonel 
Wortley — who  had  a  dark  box,  baths,  plates,  and  the  requisite  chemicals 
present — then  repeated  the  experiment  which  we  described  in  our  number 
for  October  25th,  page  503.  The  plate  was  first  immersed  in  a  weak 
developing  dipping  bath  the  solution  in  which  covered  half  of  the  plate, 
and  after  remaining  in  it  the  requisite  time  only  a  feeble  image  was 
visible.  The  other  end  of  the  plate  was  then  immersed  in  the  second 
bath,  which  contained  a  much  stronger  solution,  there  being  a  greater 
proportion  of  ammonia  present.  This  half  not  only  developed  more 
quickly  but  it  was  much  more  intense  than  that  previously  developed. 

Mr.  Taylor  (who  assisted  Colonel  Wortley,  whose  arm  was  in  a 
sling,  owing  to  a  recent  explosion  of  gun-cotton,  by  which  his  hand  was 
burnt),  explained  that  duration  in  the  weaker  bath  did  not  prove  an 
equivalent  for  strength  of  the  developer,  and  that  no  matter  how  long 
the  plate  was  immersed  in  the  weak  developer  intensity  would  never  be 
obtained,  but  that  the  phantom  image  on  a  negative  could  be  brought 
up  to  full  intensity  by  subsequent  immersion  in  a  stronger  bath. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  (of  Liverpool)  preferred  liquor  ammonia  to  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  for  developing.  The  former  he  could  always  obtain 
everywhere  of  perfect  strength  and  purity. 

Mr.  Brooks  found  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  could  always  be  relied 
upon  if  the  top  layer  of  the  salt  were  removed  and  the  portion  under¬ 
neath  used. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson  exhibited  several  negatives  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stillman,  taken  by  a  collodio-bromide  process  that  differed  from  that  in 
ordinary  use,  there  being  an  organic  body  added  to  the  emulsion.  Mr. 
Stillman  also  sent  for  exhibition  a  dropping  tube  with  an  india-rubber 
top,  on  pressing  which  and  inserting  the  tube  in  any  liquid  the  latter 
would  rise  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  pressure.  The  special  feature  in 
this  instrument  consisted  in  its  being  graduated,  so  that  any  definite 
number  of  minims,  or  drachms,  could  be  drawn  up  into  it. 

Mr.  Croughton  gave  a  practical  explanation  of  his  method  of  re¬ 
touching,  having  a  retouching  desk  present  for  the  purpose.  The 
pencils  he  used  were  handed  round  for  inspection,  together  with  a 
negative,  on  which  he  made  several  very  effective  “touches”  in  a 
few  seconds. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  showed  an  apparatus  used  in  America  for  aiding 
in  the  washing  of  prints.  It  consists  of  two  rollers,  covered  with  india- 
rubber  mounted  side  by  side,  and  attached  to  a  suitable  handle.  The 
diameter  of  each  roller  was  somewhat  small.  Mr.  Edwards  explained 
that  this  piece  of  apparatus,  by  being  rubbed  over  the  wet  prints,  very 
quickly  eliminated  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  several  prints  to  show  how  effectively 
halation  could  be  prevented.  Some  of  those  shown  were  very  much 
blurred,  and  others  taken  under  the  same  circumstances  of  lighting  were 
entirely  free  from  halation.  The  latter,  he  explained,  were  taken  on 
dark-coloured  glass,  and  the  film  was  then  removed  and  transferred  to 
plain  glass. 

Mr.  Croughton  handed  round  for  examination  a  charming  little 
picture  finished  by  a  method  which,  he  said,  he  had  recently  described 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

The  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  returned  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  various  gentlemen  who  had  exhibited  and  demonstrated 
so  many  things  of  interest. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  then  nominated  the  following  gentlemen  as  the 
committee  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — The  present  President 
and  Vice-Presidents,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Frank  Howard  and  Mr. 
Foxlee  to  the  number  of  vice-presidents  ;  the  present  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  ;  and  the  following  gentlemen  as  members  of  the  committee, 
viz.,  Messrs.  Brooks,  Bridge,  Croughton,  C.  E.  Elliott,  Henderson, 
Hunter,  Price,  and  Spencer. 

Mr.  Spencer  seconded  the  nominations. 

The  President  said  that,  as  there  were  no  other  names  proposed,  the 
gentlemen  named  might  be  considered  as  elected,  subject  to  the  formal 
confirmation  at  the  next  meeting,  which  would  be  the  annual  one. 

Mr.  It.  H.  Preston  (of  Penzance)  expressed,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  brother  photographers  from  the  provinces  who  were  present, 
the  great  gratification  they  had  received,  and  their  sense  of  the  kind 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  invited  to  be  present. 

A  gentleman  whose  name  we  were  unable  to  learn  seconded  this  in  a 
short  speech,  in  which  there  were  several  very  neat  photographic 
allusions  and  complimentary  expressions. 

These  feelings  were  duly  reciprocated  by  the  Chairman  on  behalf  of 
the  Society. 


It  was  then  announced  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  would 
be  held  on  the  28th  of  the  present  month,  and  that  such  gentlemen,  as 
were  non-members  who  desired  to  be  present  should  communicate  with 
the  Secretary. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

— ♦ — 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  on 
Thursday,  the  14th  inst., — Mr.  Alfred  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
Mr.  Gerald  Du  Val  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  letter  which  the  Secretary  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.  A.,  President : — 

Hilgay  Rectory,  Downham,  Norfolk,  Nov.  13,  1872. 
Dear  Mr.  Adin,— 1  cannot  forget  that  tomorrow  is  our  day  of  meeting, 
and  I  hasten  to  assure  you  and  our  brother  members  how  truly  I  am  present 
with  you  in  spirit,  if  not  in  body.  Most  sincere] y  do  I  wish  I  could  contribute 
anything  to  the  entertainment  of  the  evening,  hut  I  am  as  yet  quite  unsettled — 
not  a  chemical  or  camera  unpacked,  nor  even  my  little  room  ready  for  them  ; 
but  I  have  a  carpenter  at  work  and  a  charming  little  den  preparing,  and  I  have 
written  about  a  glass  house  (for  hints  on  which  I  should  be  very  thankful), 
and  I  do  hope  before  your  next  meeting  to  have  something  or  other  to  write 
about.  For  the  present  I  can  say  thus  much  : — (1)  I  have  had  a  nice  letter  of 
congratulation  from  your  honorary  members,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wortley,  and 
in  it  some  interesting  particulars  of  his  last  improvement  in  adding  density  to 
rapidity  and  non-actinic  reaction  in  his  new  plates,  with  a  promise  of  a  few  to 
try.  These  have  only  arrived  this  stormy  day,  so  I  cannot  report  upon  them, 
but  you  shall  have  my  experience  (D.V.)  next  month.  I  am  sure  the  Society 
will  share  with  me  in  the  general  regret  at  the  accident  which  has  disabled 
(for  I  hope  only  a  short  time)  the  experienced  hand  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
Many  good  and  worthy  men  have  burned  their  fingers  with  photography  before 
now ;  but  they  have  not  been  in  general  so  truly  the  fingers  of  the  public  as 
those  of  our  good  member.  Most  sincerely  do  we  all  rejoice  in  the  hope 
expressed  by  the  Journal  of  a  speedy  recovery. 

(2)  I  must  revert  to  the  very  great  pleasure  which  I  have  received  from  your 
most  kind  present— the  revolving  stereoscope.  Of  the  fifty  pictures  which  it 
now  contains  (for  I  have  cut  and  fitted  those  which  would  not  go  in)  I  have, 
again  and  again,  examined  the  detail.  They  are  really  beautiful  stereos. ;  and 
I  venture  to  add  a  mite  on  the  great  benefit  which  such  an  instrument  confers 
by  enabling  a  photographer  to  compare  different  styles  and  works.  The  general 
features  of  the  best  subjects,  the  different  densities  suited  to  different  scenes, 
the  clearness  and  detail  of  different  processes,  the  best  colour  of  film  suited  to 
those  subjects,  can  all  be  studied  to  the  very  best  advantage  in  such  an  instru¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  merely  look  at  them  now  and  then  as  pleasing  objects  ;  I 
regard  them  as  studies.  I  look  at  one  and  say— “  Whose  is  that  ?  Oh  !  such 
a  one’s.  Collodio-albumen— -very  good,  very  clear !  That  is  so-and-so’s 
Wortley  plate — very  bright,  very  transparent,  good  plates  those  for  printing 
stereos.”  Then  I  think  of  all  my  kind  contributors,  and  remember  what  a 
field  there  is  before  us  all  for  winter  work  in  printing  transparencies  for  either 
lantern  or  revolving  stereoscopes ;  and  I  recollect  certain  kind  promises  of  a 
further  supply,  on  which  I  promise  on  my  part  to  write  critiques  when  duly 
received,  just  as  newspaper  editors  receive  lots  of  copies  of  nice  books,  in  the 
fond  hope,  too  often  frustrated,  that  the  luckless  editor  may  propitiate  the 
growler  who  can  make  or  mar  the  sale  !  But,  seriously,  it  is  a  very  good  mode 
of  comparison  to  pick  out  two  kindred  pictures  and  place  them  in  successive 
slides,  and  turn  them  backwards  and  forwards  in  rapid  scrutiny. 

(3)  There  is  a  request  which  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  combined  skill  and 
philanthropy  of  our  good-natured  members.  Just  before  I  left  my  dear  old 
parish  of  Worsley  for  this  quiet  and  also  dear  scene  of  my  early  labours,  I 
was  most  anxious  to  finish  the  monument,  which  I  had  long  planned  in  my 
mind,  over  the  grave  of  my  beloved  son,  and  where  I  hope  also  to  rest,  near 
you,  at  last.  It  was  a  bold  design ;  very  unlike  any  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the 
execution  of  it  entailed  a  journey  to  Scotland  in  search  of  rough,  picturesque 
blocks  of  granite,  out  of  which  to  make  something  like  real  rockwork  on  which 
to  rest,  transversely,  a  pure  white  marble  cross,  over  a  bed  of  ferns  and  flowers. 
Well,  I  finished  it  just  before  I  left,  but  had  not  near  an  hour  in  which  to 
photograph  it.  If  any  charitable  member  would  go  out  some  fine  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  take  two  nice  stereos,  of  it,  from  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  corners, 
for  my  stereoscope  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  I  should  be. 

(4)  You  asked  me,  when  I  was  in  the  midst  of  unpacking,  for  some  little 
account  of  the  circumstances  attending  my  appointment  to  this  valuable  living. 
It  was  so  completely  God’s  own  hand  which  brought  it  about  that  I  cannot 
refuse  to  put  it  upon  paper.  Forty  years  ago  I  was  appointed  by  the  Rev. 
John  Hewlett,  the  once  fashionable  preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to 
this  curacy  of  Hilgay.  I  was  in  sole  charge  at  24  years  of  age.  I  became 
very  fond  of  my  people — poor  and  uneducated  as  they  generally  were — and  I 
did  my  little  best  to  labour  faithfully  among  them,  little  dreaming  I  should 
ever  become  the  rich  rector  of  the  parish.  Whilst  here  I  also  became  attached 
to  and  married  my  present  wife,  the  sister  of  the  then  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
After  nine  years  of  very  happy  work  I  left  for  the  incumbency  of  Fleetwood, 
where  I  also  laboured  nine  years,  and  founded  Rossall  School  for  the  sons  of 
clergymen  and  gentlemen,  and  the  Fleetwood  Testimonial  School  for  the 
children  of  the  working  classes.  I  was  then  invited  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Ellesmere  to  Worsley,  where  I  have  been  twenty-two  years,  and  where  I  fully 
expected  to  die.  But  scarcely  three  months  ago  I  received  a  most  kind  and 
unexpected  letter  from  the  widow  of  the  good  rector  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hew¬ 
lett  three  years  after  I  had  left,  and  whom  I  had  never  seen,  telling  me  that 
her  dear  husband,  who  held  the  advowson,  had  expressed  a  wish  that  if  he 
died  I  should  succeed  him,  and  adding  her  own  kind  wish  to  his  that  I  would 
come  back  to  Hilgay  as  its  rector  and  take  once  more  the  spiritual  charge  of 
my  early  parishioners.  Could  I  resist  a  call  so  purely  providential  ?  Grate- 
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fully  did  I  accede,  and  I  assure  you  that  no  inducement,  I  do  believe,  could 
have  been  found  so  powci  ill  to  suffer  me  to  break  the  many,  many  strong  ties 
which  have  now  for  hirty  years  been  winding  round  my  ageing  heart  in 
Lancashire— not  the  least  of  which  came  from  the  kind  friends  and  happy 
social  evenings  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

Most  truly,  you  see,  I  am  wilh  you  at  this  moment,  and  most  sincerely  do  I 
thank  the  Society  for  the  via  y  flattering  distinction  they  have  again  conferred 
upon  me  (after  I  left  last  month’s  memorable  meeting)  by  so  unanimously 
electing  me  your  President.  N  eed  I  add  that  I  appreciate  this  honour  the  more 
that  it  has  fallen  upon  me  at  this  far  distance  from  the  presidential  chair. 
Please  read  this  to  the  meeting,  with  the  kindest  regards  to  all  from  your 
loving  President,  S.  Vincent  Beechet. 

Mr.  Cooke  exhibited  a  tannin  transparency  one  half  of  which  he 
had  rubbed  with  his  finger  to  re  move  the  surface  deposit.  He  wished 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  me  mbers  to  the  difference  in  colour  this 
simple  operation  had  produced.  It  would  be  noticed  that  the  original 
colour  was  a  nice  brown,  very  suitable  for  lantern  purposes,  whereas 
the  polished  part  had  changed  to  a  blue-black. 

The  Chairman  said  the  alteration  in  colour  arose  from  the  rays  of 
light  being  transmitted  in  a  different  direction  from  those  in  the  portion 
that  had  not  been  rubbed. 

Mr.  Eccles  exhibited  about  a  dozen  triptographic  portraits.  He  said 
they  were  not  his  own  work. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  they  were  very  excellent  specimens  of 
photograph}''. 

Mr.  John  Brier,  Jun.,  exhibited  a  very  effective  combination  print. 
The  foreground  was  printed  from  an  emulsion  negative,  and  the  sky 
from  a  wet  collodion  one.  This  picture  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  proved  that  really  charming  pictures  may  be  produced  from 
very  simple  objects. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  Mr.  Brier  on  his  good  taste  and  work, 
and  said  he  should  much  like  to  have  a  copy  of  so  beautiful  a  picture. 

Mr.  Brier  (in  reply  to  several  questions)  said  he  used  Durand’s 
paper,  and  was  satisfied  with  it.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  toning  it. 
He  did  not  know  why,  but  sometimes  it  kept  well,  and  at  other  times 
it  did  not.  He  could  tone  it  by  almost  any  known  formula.  He  (Mr. 
Brier)  exhibited  a  camera  slide  with  a  loose  back — a  very  convenient 
arrangement  for  a  large  slide. 

Mr.  Coote  exhibited  a  frame  with  an  an  adjustable  mask  in  the  open¬ 
ing,  so  arranged  that  he  could  print  any  portion  of  a  pair  of  stereo, 
negatives  taken  on  a  7$  x  4i  plate. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  statiug  that  Mr.  Wake 
had  kindly  promised  to  read  a  paper  at  the  December  meeting  on  The 
Retouching  of  Negatives,  illustrated  by  means  of  the  lantern. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


(Evrnspflnimin. 

Review  of  Experiments  with  Emulsions. — The  True  Office  of  a 
Preservative. — Why  Alkaline  Preservatives  are  Accelera¬ 
tors. — Major  Russell  on  the  Bath  Process. — A  Simple  Test  of 
the  State  of  the  Chemicals  in  the  Common  Wet  Process. — In¬ 
tensifying  by  a  Simple  Exposure  to  Light. 

In  consequence  of  some  remarks  made  in  an  editorial  article,  at  page 
516,  respecting  my  experiments  in  the  collodio-bromide  process,  made 
last  year,  and  described  in  some  of  my  letters  to  this  Journal  at  that 
period,  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  recal  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the 
state  in  which  I  left  that  process  at  the  conclusion  of  these  experiments, 
in  order  that  they  may  form  a  true  estimate  of  what  has  been  done 
since  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  Mawdsley, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Stillman,  Mr.  Gough,  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  and  others  who 
have  had  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  this  subject,  including  our  Editors 
themselves.  How  much  that  is  really  new  and  good  has  actually  been 
imported  into  the  process  since  I  finally  abandoned  it  will  then  appear. 
The  following  statements  can  all  be  proved  by  reference  to  my  published 
letters  in  this  Journal. 

First  with  respect  to  making  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion.  I  stated 
that  if  more  than  a  very  small  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver — say  one  or 
two  grains  per  ounce — were  added  to  bromised  collodion  containing 
about  eight  grains  of  cadmium  bromide  per  ounce,  the  bromide  of  silver 
was  thrown  down,  and  the  emulsion  utterly  ruined.  In  the  face  of 
this  experiment  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  emulsion  should  contain 
anything  like  the  large  excess  of  free  nitrate  which  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea 
and  Colonel  Wortley  declared  their  most  sensitive  emulsions  to  contain. 
When  I  was  with  Major  Russell  the  other  day  he  mentioned,  in  my  pre¬ 
sence  and  in  that  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  that  he  quite  agreed  with 
me,  having  arrived  at  the  same  result,  to  which  Colonel  Wortley  re¬ 
plied  that  by  adding  more  nitrate  of  silver  the  bromide  of  silver  was 
taken  up  again  and  properly  emulsionised  ;  this,  however,  I  have  not  as 
yet  found  to  be  the  case. 


Next,  taking  the  emulsion  in  its  imperfect  state,  with  the  clots  of 
bromide  of  silver  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  or  suspended  in  the 
liquid  in  the  form  of  visible,  coarse  particles,  which  moved  up  and  down 
when  it  was  shaken,  I  found  that  by  adding  a  few  drops  at  a  time  of 
the  bromised  collodion  these  clots  and  coarse  particles  were  broken  up 
and  equally  distributed  through  the  liquid,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect 
emulsion  once  more  ;  and  thus,  by  using  extreme  care  in  the  operation, 
an  emulsion  might  be  made  which  possessed  a  high  degree  of  sensitive, 
ness  along  with  excellent  mechanical  qualities.  The  test  for  its  being 
in  perfect  order  was  to  pour  a  little  upon  a  glass  plate,  let  it  set,  and 
then  pour  upon  it  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  plain  solution  of  protosul¬ 
phate  of  iron.  If  this  gave  an  exceedingly  faint  stain,  only  just  visible 
in  the  dark  room,  the  emulsion  ivas  in  a  good  and  liighly-sensitive  con¬ 
dition  ;  if  it  gave  no  stain  at  all  the  film  would  be  rather  insensitive, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  too  much  soluble  bromide  ;  if  it  gave  an  easily- 
perceived  stain  the  negative  would  inevitably  be  fogged  in  the  develop¬ 
ment. 

Thus  much  having  been  proved,  I  gave  up  the  practice  of  weighing 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  added  to  the  bromised  collodion 
in  order  to  make  the  emulsion,  and  added  it  boiling  hot  from  the  test 
tube,  in  which  it  was  dissolved  in  alcohol  '820  over  a  spirit  lamp,  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  shaken  between  each  addition,  until  the  clots  of 
bromide  of  silver  began  to  form  pretty  abundantly,  which  they  gene¬ 
rally  did  all  of  a  sudden.  The  emulsion  was  then  put  aside  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and,  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  these  clots  were  still  seen  in 
it,  some  bromised  collodion  was  added  very  cautiously  until  they  dis¬ 
appeared.  Then  followed  the  test  with  iron,  and  such  further  treatment 
of  the  emulsion,  either  with  silver  or  with  bromised  collodion,  as  the 
case  seemed  to  require. 

An  emulsion  thus  made  contained  as  nearly  as  possible  an  exact 
balance  between  the  soluble  bromide  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  necessary 
to  convert  it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  trace  of  both  these  soluble 
salts  may  have  remained  in  it  unconverted,  on  account  of  its  viscidity 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  which  the  last  trace  of  either  would  have 
in  acting  upon  the  other.  It  would  contain  also  quite  a  large  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  cadmium,  viz. ,  about  three-fourths  as  much  as  of  bromide 
of  silver. 

Now  comes  the  experiment  which  pleased  me  greatly  at  the  time, 
but  which  it  has  since  appeared  that  Mr.  Sayce  had  tried  before  me, 
although,  to  the  best  of  my  present  knowledge  and  belief,  he  had  never 
published  an  account  of  it ;  and  it  was  this  experiment  which  induced 
me  to  hope  that  the  practice  of  the  collodion  process  for  taking  nega¬ 
tives  en  route  might  be  greatly  simplified.  It  consisted  in  coating  a 
plate  with  the  emulsion ;  putting  it  at  once  into  the  dark  slide,  without 
any  previous  washing  or  other  preparation ;  exposing  it  in  the  camera ; 
and  developing  it  some  hours  afterwards  by  pouring  over  it  a  plain 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol 
and  water.  This  brought  out  an  image  which  could  afterwards  be 
intensified  into  a  very  fair  negative.  The  process  was,  however,  critical, 
and  much  depended  upon  the  emulsion  being  in  perfect  order.  It  is 
this  form  of  the  process  to  which  our  Editors,  I  suppose,  allude  when 
they  say  that  in  their  hands  it  proved  unsatisfactory.  I  have  since 
learnt  that  washing  the  film  before  exposure  is  a  decided  advantage,  since 
it  removes  the  nitrate  of  cadmium  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
excess  of  the  other  soluble  salts;  also,  that  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  in  the  film  is  an  advantage,  for  reasons  which  I  will  state  pre¬ 
sently,  as  proved  by  a  very  convincing  experiment. 

And  here  I  may  add  that  some  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  highly-sensitive 
emulsion,  which  was  supposed  by  him  to  contain  quite  a  large  excess  of 
nitrate  over  soluble  bromide,  did  not  give  a  darker  stain,  when  treated 
with  the  iron  test,  than  some  emulsion  of  my  own  make,  which  worked 
well  and  was  equally  sensitive,  having  been  made  as  described  above. 
I  speak  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  film  before  it  was  washed,  and  not  after¬ 
wards,  because  after  being  washed,  until  the  greasy  lines  disappeared, 
it  gave  no  stain  whatever  to  the  iron  test. 

Now  we  come  to  my  experiments  on  the  preservation  of  sensitive 
emulsions.  These  have  extended  over  more  than  twelve  months,  and 
with  the  following  results  Those  which  contained  so  large  an  excess 
of  soluble  bromide  as  to  yield  films  as  slow  as  the  very  slowest  of  com¬ 
mon  dry  films  seemed  to  keep  the  longest  in  good  order,  but  even  these 
were  affected  by  the  intensely  hot  weather  which  we  had  in  July  last. 
All  the  others,  without  exception,  were  greatly  injured  by  the  heat, 
and  have  been  rendered  useless  by  it.  The  change  produced  in  them 
was  quite  sudden,  and  was  evidently  owing  to  the  sudden  rise  of  tem¬ 
perature  at  that  time,  and  its  continuance  at  about  90  for  a  week  or 
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two.  I  added  to  some  of  tbe  emulsions  curious  kinds  of  organic 
matter,  and  in  every  case  found  that  they  worked  the  worse  for  it,  and 
kept  the  worse.  This  merely  proves,  however,  that  the  substances 
tried  may  not  have  been  judiciously  chosen. 

Lastly :  with  respect  to  density!  Those  films  which  contained  the 
largest  trace  of  soluble  bromide,  and  were  the  least  sensitive,  always 
gave  me  the  greatest  density  in  the  blacks  of  the  negative ;  moreover 
this  was  a  red  density,  even  without  any  preservative,  and  the  negative 
showed  a  beautiful  surface  bloom,  like  iodised  collodion  with  pyrogallic 
development  in  the  common  wet  process.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
most  sensitive  films  always  gave  thin  negatives  which  it  was  difficult 
to  intensify,  and  with  a  tendency  to  fog  unless  the  developer  contained 
some  restraining  bromide  of  potassium. 

I  found  that  when  my  emulsions  gave  too  strong  a  stain  with  the  iron 
test,  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  fog  by  adding  nitric  acid  to  them. 

Having  arrived  at  this  stage  in  experiments  which  had  occupied  much 
of  my  leisure  time  during  six  months,  and  had  been  most  carefully  con. 
ducted,  I  compared  the  process  in  the  best  form  to  which  I  could 
reduce  it  with  that  with  the  bath,  and  found  the  latter  so  much  simpler 
and  better  that  I  gave  up  emulsions,  and  lost  all  faith  in  them  as  being 
a  real  step  in  advance.  In  that  belief  I  remain  to  this  day,  and  I 
strongly  advise  my  readers  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  until  some 
ardent  experimentalist,  like  Colonel  AYortley,  shall  have  perfected  the 
method  and  published  his  formula  in  all  its  minute  details. 

If  we  take  a  certain  good  sample  of  bromised  collodion  containing 
eight  grains  of  cadmium  bromide  to  the  ounce,  and  first  excite  some  of 
t  by  adding  silver  nitrate,  and  testing  and  rectifying  the  emulsion  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  described ;  next,  coat  a  plate  with  another 
portion  of  the  same  bromised  collodion,  and  excite  it  in  an  eighty-grain 
bath  for  a  suitable  time  ;  then  wash  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  latter 
film,  and  for  five  minutes  another  film  prepared  with  the  emulsion,  we 
shall  obtain  upon  our  two  plates  two  films  exactly  alike  in  properties, 
requiring  the  same  exposure,  and  yielding  negatives  of  the  same  density, 
when  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  preservative,  and  the 
same  alkaline  developer.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  often,  and  the 
result  is  practically  as  I  now  state  it  to  be.  There  seems  to  be  no 
difference  chemically  between  the  two  films,  sufficient  to  cause  an  ap¬ 
preciable  difference  in  the  result.  This  being  the  case,  which  is  the 
easier  and  most  certain  method  of  preparing  the  plates  at  home?  to  make 
an  emulsion  and  trust  to  its  keeping  properties  ;  or  to  use  bromised  col¬ 
lodion,  which  we  know  will  keep,  and  excite  the  film  in  a  bath  ?  It  may 
be  said  that  the  bath  is  constantly  getting  out  of  order,  whilst  the 
emulsion  is  always  the  same  ;  but  that  is  exactly  what  I  deny.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  making  two  emulsions  exactly  alike  and 
some  risk  in  trusting  to  their  good  keeping  properties ;  but  bromised 
collodion  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  the  bath  does  not  get  out  of  order 
in  anything  like  the  way  that  is  commonly  supposed.  I  venture  to  say 
that  no  one  who  has  once  fairly  tried  and  succeeded  with  the  bath  pro¬ 
cess  will  trouble  his  head  about  emulsions  for  any  kind  of  plates  that 
he  can  prepare  at  home. 

A  word  or  two  now  about  the  true  office  of  a  preservative,  or  organi- 
fier.  Its  function  is  very  important  chemically,  quite  independent  of 
its  use  as  a  varnish  for  dry  plates,  as  may  be  proved  by  observing  its 
action  upon  a  wet  plate  which  has  never  got  dry  and  requires  no  varnish. 
Take  a  washed  bromide  plate  which  has  been  excited  in  a  bath,  and 
pour  over  one  half  of  it  some  diluted  albumen,  always  keeping  that 
half  down.  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  a  stereoscopic  plate  which  is  to 
be  exposed  in  a  binocular  camera.  Now  expose  and  develope  both 
halves  together  with  the  same  alkaline  developer.  The  difference  will 
be  most  remarkable.  The  image  upon  the  plain  half  which  has  had  no 
preservative  will  flash  out  at  once  and  appear  at  first  to  be  the  more 
sensitive,  but  after  reaching  a  certain  stage  of  intensity  it  will  begin  to 
fog  ;  meantime,  the  other  half,  to  which  the  albumen  was  applied,  will 
develope  slowly  and  gradually  to  a  good  negative,  bright  in  the  lights 
and  dense  in  the  blacks ;  and  on  comparing  the  two  halves  when  the 
development  of  the  latter  is  completed,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
the  latter  developed  slowly  and  made  a  bad  start  and  appeared  at  first 
to  be  the  less  sensitive,  yet  that  the  details  in  the  shadows  are  much 
more  perfect,  proving,  in  point  of  fact,  a  greater  sensitiveness.  It  will 
be  understood  that  I  am  now  speaking  of  a  film  containing  almost  the 
minimum  of  soluble  bromide  ;  for  if  a  rather  large  trace  of  this  restrain¬ 
ing  agent  be  present,  a  good  negative  may  be  developed  upon  the  plain 
film  without  any  albumen  or  other  organifier. 

The  above  experiment  is  important,  as  letting  us  into  the  true  theory 
of  the  principal  action  of  the  preservative,  which  appears  to  be  this, 


viz.,  a  restraint  upon  development.  But  as  I  have  discussed  this  subject 
in  a  former  letter  I  will  not  repeat  my  remarks  here.  On  a  future  occa¬ 
sion,  when  some  further  experiments  which  are  now  in  hand  are  com¬ 
pleted,  I  may  perhaps  devote  a  separate  article  to  this  interesting 
subject. 

Alkaline  organic  matter  seems  to  aid  the  action  of  light  in  reducing 
bromide  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  and  therefore  its  presence  in 
the  film  imparts  sensitiveness  and  counteracts  the  restraining  effect  of 
soluble  bromide.  This  seems  to  be  the  rationale  of  the  bath  process  in 
its  present  improved  state,  where  alkaline  gelatine  or  albumen  is  the 
preservative  used.  I  have  found  that  chloride  of  silver  may  be  reduced 
by  light,  not  to  the  condition  of  grey  sub-chloride,  which  is  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  but  to  metallic  silver,  which  is  completely  soluble  in  that 
acid,  by  exposing  it  in  contact  with  grape  sugar  and  caustic  soda.  In 
fact,  light  effects  the  reduction  as  perfectly  as  heat  does  ;  and  since 
there  is  a  strong  analogy  between  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  this 
fact  explains  why  certain  alkaline  organifiers  are  stimulants  or  accele¬ 
rators,  and  why  acid  organifiers  have  the  contrary  effect.  The  alkali 
takes  the  liberated  bromine,  the  bromide  of  silver  is  more  quickly  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  latent  image  more  quickly  formed. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  opinions  held  at  different  times  by 
some  of  our  most  eminent  and  philosophical  experimentalists.  The 
other  day  Major  Russell  told  me  that  even  after  a  bromised  film  had 
been  left  twenty-four  hours  in  a  hundred-grain  nitrate  bath  he  still 
thought  there  might  be  a  trace  of  unconverted  soluble  bromide  in  it. 
This,  however,  was  not  his  opinion  four  years  ago,  for  in  an  article  of 
his  in  the  Illustrated  Photographer  of  July  10,  1868,  he  says  : _ 

“  I  have  worked  with  extremely  opaque  bromide  films,  but  never  found  that 
any  degree  of  opacity  diminished  sensitiveness.  Mr.  Sutton’s  plate,  which  had 
been  kept  twenty-four  hours  in  the  bath,  must  have  had  all  its  bromide 
converted;  and  when  this  is  the  case  a  plate  will  not  produce  a  picture  at  all 
at  any  rate  with  a  developer  unrestrained  by  soluble  bromide.  Besides,  when 
an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  passed  through  the  film,  the  bromide  of  silver 
may  perhaps  be  in  a  wrong  state  of  division.” 

I  have  since  taken  a  bright  but  thin  negative  upon  a  film  which  had 
been  left  twenty-four  hours  in  a  strong  bath  ;  but  the  preservative  was 
tannin,  and  there  was  restraining  bromide  in  the  developer. 

Major  Russell’s  remarks,  in  the  same  article,  on  the  strength  of  the 
nitrate  bath  are  very  valuable  and,  I  believe,  perfectly  true.  He 
says : — 

“  Some  more  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  how  weak  a  bath  can 
be  used  with  bromised  collodion.  With  good  manipulation  streaks  will  not  be 
formed,  but  the  bath  must  be  strong  enough  to  convert  the  bromide  in  the  film. 
The  exact  strength  necessary  for  this  depends  on  the  quantity  and  proportion 
of  bromide  in  the  collodion,  and  also  a  little  on  the  quality  of  the  pyroxyline  ; 
therefore  it  may  be  well  to  describe  how  it  may  be  known  when  the  limit  has 
been  passed  for  weakness  of  bath  with  any  collodion.  The  first  symptom  of  too 
weak  a  bath  is  the  appearance  by  reflected  light  on  the  film,  when  dry,  of  clouds 
whiter  than  the  rest.  These  clouds  are  caused  by  the  bromide  of  silver  being 
too  much  on  the  surface  of  the  collodion;  they  seem  to  be  liable  to  fog  in  deve¬ 
lopment.  If  the  limit  thus  iudicated  be  not  passed,  and  streaks  are  not 
formed  by  bad  manipulation,  extra  time  in  the  bath  will  have  quite  as  good  effect 
as  more  nitrate  of  silver.  Collodion  containing  in  each  ounce  four  grains  of 
cotton  for  the  wet  process,  and  twelve  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  will,  in 
my  hands,  generally  work  well  in  a  forty-five-grain  bath,  but  it  forms  clouds  in 
a  forty-grain  bath.  A  day  or  two  ago  some  plates  coated  with  the  collodion 
just  described  were  excited  in  a  fifty-grain  bath  for  thirty  minutes  ;  they  were 
as  sensitive  as  any  I  ever  prepared,  and  soon  attained  printing  density  without 
any  addition  to  an  alkaline  developer  of  moderate  strength.” 

Notwithstanding  the  truth  of  the  above,  it  is  a  much  safer  practice 
to  use  an  eighty-grain  bath,  and  the  saving  of  time  in  coating  the 
plates  is  very  considerable.  I  find  that  with  the  temperature  at  60°  a 
plate  can  be  coated  in  from  three  to  five  minutes,  which  is  not  longer 
than  is  required  in  the  common  wet  process. 

On  the  subject  of  the  acidity  of  the  bath,  Major  Russell  says,  and  I 
believe  with  perfect  truth : — 

“  Acid  is  not  necessary  in  the  bath,  but  it  makes  the  double  decomposition 
more  energetic.  A  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  bath  acts  precisely  like  an  acid 
one  containing  less  nitrate  of  silver ;  and,  therefore,  if  both  are  of  the  same 
strength,  the  plates  should  be  kept  longer  in  the  former.  If  this  be  done 
there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  plates,  whether  the  bath  be 
acid  or  not.” 

In  the  bromide  process  one  is  delightfully  independent  of  the  state  of 
acidity  of  the  bath,  for  the  excess  of  acid,  if  any,  is  always  washed  out 
of  the  film  or  neutralised. 
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Major  Russell  disapproves  of  albumen  as  a  preliminary  coating,  and 
now  uses  a  solution  of  india-rubber.  So  also  does  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon. 
In  the  same  article  Major  Russell  says : — 

“Albumen,  as  a  preliminary  coating,  is  not  well  suited  for  alkaline  de¬ 
velopers,  because  alkalies  act  on  it  and  make  it  blister.  The  characteristic 
albumen  colour  is  likely  to  be  given  to  a  negative  by  albumen  below  it,  though 
not  reached  by  the  nitrate  of  the  bath  ;  for  the  same  effect  is  produced  when 
albumen  is  applied  to  the  surface  after  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been 
chemically  removed.” 

In  my  hands  the  bromide  process  works  much  better  wet  than  dry. 
It  is  a  magnificent  wet  process,  far  better  than  the  common  wet  process 
in  every  respect.  By  using  the  films  wet  all  the  difficulties  vanish ;  no 
preliminary  coating  is  required,  nor  any  peculiar  treatment  of  the 
nitrate  bath. 

The  following  is  a  good  test  of  the  state  of  the  bath  and  collodion  in 
the  common  wet  process  : — Coat  a  plate,  and  excite  it  in  the  usual  way ; 
then  expose  it  for  a  second  or  two  to  daylight,  and  pour  over  it  a  pyro- 
gallic  developer  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  If  it  darken  quickly  to  a 
deep  ruby  tint,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  the  chemicals  are 
pure  and  good;  otherwise  they  are  in  fault.  It  is  important  also  to 
bear  in  mind  that  if  the  film  be  now  washed  and  exposed  for  some 
hours  to  light  before  being  fixed  with  hypo,  it  will  darken  to  a  still 
deeper  ruby  tint  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light — a  fact  which  was 
first  pointed  out  by  M.  Blanquart-Evrard  as  a  means  of  intensifying  a 
negative.  The  same  is  equally  true  of  an  iron-developed  negative  as 
regards  increased  density.  I  have  just  treated  a  film  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  the  effect  produced  is  that  of  a  rich,  deep,  ruby 
glass,  such  as  vignetting  glasses  are  made  of.  Iron-developed  films 
give  an  olive-green  colour  by  transmitted  light. 

Speaking  of  photography  at  the  Moscow  Polytechnic  Exhibition,  the 
reviewer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  says  : — 

“  In  this  department  Germany  is  best  represented ;  it  is  extensive,  but, 
beyond  a  large  series  of  life-size  portraits  from  Wurtemburg,  there  is  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  collection  of  pictures ;  but  there  is  a  well-appointed 
laboratory  and  workrooms  attached,  and  a  collection  of  all  the  materials  and 
apparatus  used  by  photographers,  and  by  the  workers  of  the  carbon  and  other 
processes  for  permanent  printing.” 

The  French  Bulletin  contains  but  little  original  matter  just  now,  as 
the  Society  was  in  recess  when  the  last  number  was  published.  We 
await  the  appearance  of  the  next  with  more  interest. 

I  have  now  a  valuable  helpmate  in  my  experiments  in  the  dark  room, 
as  my  son  has  at  length  become  quite  an  ardent  devotee  of  our  delightful 
art,  and  we  are  daily  occupied  together  with  it.  This  quite  refreshes 
my  enthusiasm,  which,  however,  has  not  been  in  any  danger  of  flagging 
since  I  first  developed  a  paper  negative,  or  coated  a  glass  plate,  some 
twenty  years  ago.  Photography  is  a  hobby  of  which  one  never  tires  ; 
there  is  always  something  new  and  exciting  going  on  in  it,  and  its  very 
difficulties  are  a  pleasure  to  surmount.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  November  15,  1872. 

— ♦- — 

The  Retouching  Question. — Filling  and  Emptying  of  the  Silver 

Bath. — A  Lens  Hood. — The  Shaw  Patent  for  the  Recovery  of 

Silver. — Patents  in  America. — New  Work  by  Elbert  Anderson. 
The  excitement  created  by  the  annual  convention  and  exhibition  of  the 
National  Photographic  Association  at  St.  Louis  has  subsided,  and  the 
photographic  world  of  America  has  again  settled  down  into  its  usual 
quietness  and  humdrum  business  labours,  if  we  are  to  except  a  little 
“tempest  in  a  teapot”  created  by  the  retouching  question,  of  which  the 
photographic  community  in  this  country  are  so  enamoured  that  they 
are  as  jealous  of  it  as  an  old  man  is  of  his  young  and  pretty  wife,  but 
in  the  reverse  order  ;  a  word  spoken  against  it  stirs  up  the  bile,  and 
anathemas,  deep  and  strong,  are  the  result. 

If  you  receive  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  and  Photographic  World 
you  will  see  what  it  is  doing  for  photography  in  this  country.  There 
is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  the  skill  of  the  artist  gives  an  artistic 
finish  to  the  picture,  and  renders  it  more  in  accordance  with  “artistic 
taste But  the  ideal  is  always  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  artist, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  real  suffers. 

We  may  talk  as  much  as  we  please  about  the  untruthfulness  of  pho¬ 
tography  in  consequence  of  the  imperfections  of  the  camera  and  the 
impossibility  of  rendering  the  different  colours  identical  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  ;  but  are  retouched  portraits  more  true  to  nature  ?  Does  not  the 
artist  generally  go  as  much  too  far  one  way  as  the  camera  does  the 


other,  and,  as  a  result,  gives  us  pictures  as  decidedly  'wanting  in  truth¬ 
fulness  ?  Is  it  wise  to  place  photography  in  the  same  category  with  art 
by  insisting  upon  applying  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the  latter  to  it  ?  May 
it  not  be  possible  to  overcome  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  photo¬ 
graphy  labours,  so  as  to  produce  as  perfect  a  picture  by  it  as  by  the 
painter?  My  impression  is  that,  although  photography  is  at  present 
a  “fickle  jade,”  yet  in  the  not  far  distant  future  it  will  become  in  the 
hands  of  competent  manipulators  as  stable  as  the  rocks. 

Several  little  appliances  in  aid  of  photographic  manipulation  have 
lately  made  their  appearance,  certainly  very  useful  in  their  way,  and 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 

One  is  a  device  for  filling  and  emptying 
the  nitrate  bath  -without  loss  of  the  solu¬ 
tion.  The  figure  annexed  will  give  so 
good  an  idea  of  the  device  that  descrip¬ 
tion  is  unnecessary,  except  to  say  that 
the  syphon  is  india-rubber  tubing.  Every 
photographer  knows  how  to  use  the 
syphon  I  doubt  not. 

The  second  I  shall  notice  is  a  little  in¬ 
strument  for  trimming  photographs  before 
mounting.  It  is  something  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  cruller  cutter  which 
we  remember  to  have  seen  our  mothers 
use  when  we  were  children.  It  is  a  neat, 
durable  little  article  convenient  for  the 
pocket,  and  will  cut  out  all  styles  of 
patterns,  leaving  them  with  a  clean 
bevelled  edge  whether  the  paper  be  wet 
or  dry.  It  consists  of  a  cutting  roller 
set  into  a  handle  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  glazier’s  diamond.  An  old  da¬ 
guerreotype  matt  can  be  laid  over  the  photograph  as  a  guide  to  the 
instrument,  or  guides  can  be  made  of  any  desired  pattern  out  of 
any  kind  of  sheet  metal.  The  roller  has  a  dull  edge,  so  that  instead 
of  cutting  the  paper,  as  would  be  done  with  a  sharp  knife,  it  punches 
it  out.  The  periphery  of  the  roller  is  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  two  bevels  at  45°  each  with  the  axis  of  the  roller,  so  that  the 
edge  is  a  blunt  corner  of  90°.  The  roller  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  hub  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length  to  give  it 
stability.  The  method  of  using  this  convenient  little  instrument  is  to 
place  the  guide  over  the  photograph,  and  pass  the  cutter  round  the  edge 
with  pressure  sufficient  to  pierce  the  paper. 

Thomas’s  lens  hood  is  attracting  some  attention,  and  is  considered  an 
excellent  device  for  protecting  the  lens  from  extraneous  light,  as  well  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  in  [making  the  exposure.  Mr.  Thomas  has 
given  the  following  directions  for  making  the  hood  : — 

“  Make  the  hood  to  fit  the  back  part  of  the  lens,  and  about  one  inch  longer 
than  the  lens.  When  it  is  run  out  then  take  off  the  front  part  of  the  lens, 
ship  your  hood  on  and  replace  the  front,  and  it  is  ready  and  always  on  the 
lens.  It  gives  you  free  access  to  the  stops  and  racket,  allowing  you  to  fecus  as 
usual.  For  a  quarter  tube,  which  is  two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  the 
hood  should  be  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  for  larger  lenses  In  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.” 


These  directions  are  rather  indefinite,  but  reference  to  the  diagram 
will  render  them  plain.  The  hood,  as  is  seen,  is  supplied  with  a  shutter, 
which  is  simply  hinged  to  it,  and  a  rubber  band  attached  Mto  it  acts  as 
a  spring. 

The  Shaw  patent  for  the  recovery  of  silver  from  waste  solutions,  with 
the  decision  against  Mr.  Wilson  by  the  court,  has  produced  considerable 
excitement  and  angry  feeling.  Mr.  Shaw  claims  to  have  made  his  dis- 
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covery  in  April,  1852— some  months  prior  to  the  necessity  for  such  an 
invention,  so  far  as  photography  was  concerned,  in  this  country.  I 
remember  to  have  used  the  chloride  of  sodium  process  for  precipitating 
silver  from  hypo,  baths  as  far  back  as  the  fall  or  summer  of  1853,  having 
obtained  the  formulae  from  an  old  book  I  came  across  in  my  reading, 
but  my  memory  fails  me  in  fixing  the  name  of  the  volume.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  resders  may  be  able  to  antedate  Mr.  Shaw,  or  refer  me  to 
the  book  in  question. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the  photographers  of  this 
country  to  be  able  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  process  for  the  recovery  of 
silver  from  waste  solutions  having  existed  previous  to  the  date  claimed 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  as  he  insists  upon  a  royalty  being  paid  to  him  by  every 
one  who  saves  his  silver  from  waste  solutions  by  any  of  the  known 
processes. 

To  me  Mr.  Shaw’s  claim  seems  absurd,  for  certainly  the  extensive 
use  of  silver  in  chemical  processes,  for  the  last  half  century  at  least, 
and  the  consequent  waste,  must  have  necessitated  the  discovery  of  a 
process  for  its  recovery  long  before  1852  ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  the 
book  from  which  I  obtained  the  chloride  of  sodium  process  was 
published  several  years  prior  to  1852. 

Patents  are  so  easily  obtained  in  the  United  States  that  great  in¬ 
justice  and  injury  is  done  to  photography  by  the  almost  constant 
demands  of  second-hand  discoverers  and  inventors  for  the  payment  of 
royalties.  It  is  so  common  as  to  be  very  oppressive. 

Even  in  the  case  of  apparatus  the  inventors  of  new  articles,  not 
satisfied  with  selling  theirpatented  article  at  a  high  price,  demand,  and  ob¬ 
tain,  royalties  for  the  use  of  them.  To  my  mind  they  are  clearly  swindles. 

This  is  a  free  country,  and,  as  in  the  time  of  the  J udges  in  Israel, 
every  man  does  as  seemeth  good  in  his  own  eyes,  and,  for  this  reason,  I 
suppose,  these  men  seek  to  put  shackles’on  photography.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  this  kind  of  “largest  liberty”  among  us  “over  here.” 

Messrs.  Benerman  and  Wilson  will  issue  shortly  a  new  work  on 
photography,  entitled  The  Skylight  and  the  Dark  Room,  by  that  facetious 
photographer,  Elbert  Anderson,  of  which  much  in  praise  is  spoken  by 
those  who  have  had  the  perusal  of  advance  sheets,  or  have  heard  it  read 
in  manuscript.  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Anderson’s  articles  in  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer  are  looking  forward  to  a  great  treat.  But 
this  book  is  said  to  be  written  in  an  entirely  different  vein  from  those 
articles ;  and  if  it  contain  half  the  good  common  sense  there  shown,  it 
will  be,  indeed,  a  valuable  contribution  to  photographic  literature. 

There  is  nothing  new  here  in  photographic  progress  since  my  last 
communication,  the  time  of  practical  photographers  being  taken  up  in 
working  for  the  public,  and  amateurs  have  been  as  quiet  as  bees  after  a 
hard  frost.  H.  H.  Spelling. 

Dobbs  Ferry ,  N.  Y.,  U.S.,  October  24,  1872. 

- 4 - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  catalogue  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition  now 
open  in  London  there  are  a  few  mistakes  as  regards  the  pictures  I  sent 
in  reference  to  the  process  by  which  they  were  produced.  As  some 
photographers  may  like  to  carefully  compare  the  results  obtained  by 
the  collodio-bromide  with  the  ordinary  wet  process,  I  write  to  say 
“  which  are  which”  of  my  prints  at  the  Exhibition. 

Nos.  42  to  45 — On  the  Dart,  At  Brixliam,  Cockington  Lane,  and  At 
Brixham  (No.  2) — are  all  by  the  collodio-bromide  process — my  lactate 
formula.  Nos.  46  and  47  are  by  the  wet  process.  Turning  to  the  other 
six  pictures  (Nos.  320  to  325)  I  find  them  correctly  described,  with  the 
exception  of  A  Shepherd’s  Cottage  (No.  322),  which  is  by  the  wet  pro¬ 
cess.  The  two  of  Iffley  Mill  (Nos.  324  and  325)  are  by  the  collodio- 
bromide  process,  with  excess  of  soluble  bromide.  The  plates  were 
exposed  in  a  drizzling  rain,  and  kept  for  three  weeks  before  development. 

Those  interested  in  the  collodio-bromide  processes  may  like  to  have  a 
few  details  as  regards  the  exposures  of  some  of  the  pictures. 

On  the  Dart  (No.  42)  was  taken  in  the  spring  whilst  Mr.  Whiting  was 
staying  with  me.  The  exposure  was  six  seconds  with  Dallmeyer’s 
wide-angle  landscape  lens,  No.  2  stop.  At  Brixham  (Nos.  43  and  45), 
were  exposed  eight  seconds  with  the  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  No.  3  stop — 
an  exposure  of  about  double  that  which  No.  42  received.  Cockington 
•  Church  (No.  321)  received  an  exposure  of  forty-five  seconds  with  the 
rapid  rectilinear  lens,  No.  3  stop,  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  a  most  gratifying  proof 
of  the  keeping  properties  of  an  emulsion  prepared  after  my  lactate  for¬ 
mula.  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Torquay,  obtained  from  Messrs.  Mawson  and 
Swan,  in  January  last,  some  collodion — bromo-chlorised — prepared 
according  to  my  directions.  He  sensitised  some  of  this  more  than  two 
months  ago,  and  last  week  prepared  with  it  and  exposed  some  plates. 


Four  of  them  he  showed  me  on  Saturday  last,  and  I  was  delighted  to 
find  them  all  very  free  from  fog  and  of  most  excellent  quality. 

I  mention  this  fact  because  I  was  exceedingly  doubtful  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  whether  this  lactate  emulsion  would,  keep  in  good  condition 
for  such  a  length  of  time.  — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  Henky  Coop&R. 

2,  Sulyarde-terrace,  Torquay, 

November  16,  1872. 

— -4- — 

NOTES  ON  PICTURES  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — May  I,  as  a  colonial  visitor,  make  a  remark  or  two 
on  the  London  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  ? 

Firstly:  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill,  and,  of  course,  went  first  to  their  picture.  I  had  always 
heard  that  they  understood  making  compositions  ;  but  I  must  ask  you 
to  clear  up  the  following  points  for  me  : — The  light  on  the  female  figure 
is  thrown  very  strongly  from  the  left,  while  the  clouds  printed  in  it 
come  as  strongly  from  the  right !  This  gives  at  once  a  ludicrous  effect 
to  the  whole  thing.  Again :  though  an  evidently  bright  sun  illuminates 
the  female,  the  same  sun  has  forgotten  to  throw  lights  and  shades 
through  the  bars  of  the  stile  on  to  the  foreground,  which  is  a  black,  ugly 
mass.  Lastly :  the  ivy  on  the  studio-made-up  stile  and  hedge  is  dead 
or  dying,  and  this  looks  ridiculous  in  contrast  with  the  fresh,  genuine 
landscape  behind  it. 

I  have  seen  some  good  things  in  old  days  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson, 
but  if  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  do  not  do  better  work  than  the 
picture  exhibited  I  think  we  colonials  can  “whip”  them. 

What,  may  I  ask,  is  the  Vander  Weyde  process  or  patent?  Imme¬ 
diately  on  going  into  the  exhibition  room  I  saw  some  pictures  very  much 
got-up,  and.  with  nothing  of  the  real  photograph  left.  Underneath  is  a 
print  from  one  of  the  negatives  said  to  be  a  copy  before  the  Yander  Weyde 
process  had  been  applied  to  it.  The  principal  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  in  the  Vander  Weyde  one  the  face,  dress,  &c.,  have  been 
elaborately  touched  aud  stippled  all  over.  Surely  this  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  a  patent.  If  so,  Mr.  Crawshay  and  others  have  very  much 
infringed  it.  The  other  difference  is  that  the  background  is  printed* 
much  darker,  and  of  a  grey  colour,  and  also  stippled  all  over  This 
certainly  cannot  form  the  patent.  If  so,  I  pity  the  license  takers. 
If  I  can  find  time,  will  you  allow  me  to  call  on  you  before  my  return 
abroad?— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Colonial  Photographer. 

November  19,  1872. 

[The  Yander  Weyde  process  is  merely  a  very  expeditious  and 
effective  method  of  putting  in  a  background  in  a  picture.  The 
details  of  the  method  were  published  in  this  Journal  some  months 
ago.  Our  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  faces  are 
“  elaborately  touched  and  stippled  all  over for,  according  to  the 
method  patented,  what  appears  to  be  elaborate  stippling  is  really 
effected  by  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  It  is  not  the  stippling  that 
is  patented,  but  the  special  method  by  which  that  stippling  is 
effected.  When  our  correspondent  finds  time  to  call  we  shall  give 
him  the  details  of  the  process,  with  which  our  home  readers  are 
already  acquainted. — Eds.] 

THE  AUTOTYPE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— As  one  of  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  kind 
invitation  tendered  by  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  to  be 
present  at  their  meeting  last  week,  I  hasten  to  express  the  great  pleasure 
I  received  that  evening,  although  the  meeting  had  proceeded  a  consider¬ 
able  time  ere  I  was  able  to  reach  Arundel  Hall. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer  for  his  practical  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  carbon  process,  of  which  I  previously  had  merely  a  book 
knowledge,  and  even  then  my  acquaintance  with  it  was  by  no  means 
very  definite ;  for  I  had  always  entertained  the  idea  that  it  was 
exceedingly  cumbrous  and  difficult.  This  idea  has  now,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  been  quite  dispelled,  and  I  record  my  thanks  to  him  accordingly. 

Before  this  reaches  you  I  shall  have  made  my  first  attempt  in  carbon 
printing,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  I  feel  as  confident  of  success  now 
as  I  previously  felt  certain  of  failure.- — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Manchester,  November  18,  1872.  Midicgs. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

A  34-inch  bicycle,  36-inch  ditto,  42-inch  ditto  (the  last  india-rubber  tyres), 
parlour  printing  press  and  type,  &c.,  also  one  or  two  first-rate  oleographs 
in  massive  gold  frames,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  No.  2b  Dallmeyer,  No.  2 
Ross  carte  lens,  or  stereoscopic  lens,  large  portrait  lens. — Address,  No.  11 
South  Bar,  Banbury. 

I  will  exchange  the  following  apparatus,  viz.,  a  12  X  10  mahogany-body 
bellows  camera,  with  sliding  front  and  back  rackwork,  a  12  X  10  view  lens 
by  Horne  and  Thornthwaite,  and  a  12  X  10  bath,  with  screw  top  and  maho¬ 
gany  case,  for  a  good  dissolving  view  apparatus,  slides,  and  gas  bags,  or 
jewellery. — Address,  F.  Swigg,  5,  Devonshire  Cottage,  Union-street?  Ply¬ 
mouth. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

A.  M.— Thanks  for  the  enclosure. 

T.  M. — Undoubtedly  the  best  gas  stove  we  know  of  is  George’s  “  calorigen.” 
Its  principle  is  thoroughly  sound. 

Jose  de  Brunet  (San  Sebastian,  Spain). — Another  copy  of  the  missing 
number  for  November  8th  has  been  sent  by  this  mail. 

Amateur. — The  experience  alluded  to  is  certainly  very  curious.  Kindly  send 
us  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  method  of  proceeding. 

Anglo-American. — Both  the  American  Journal  of  Photography  and 
Humphrey' s  Journal  have  been  discontinued  for  several  years. 

Henry  Freeman. — The  work  has  been  long  out  of  print.  We  have  a  copy 
which  would  be  shown  to  you  on  calling  by  appointment  at  our  Publishing 
Office. 

S.  A. — We  do  not  know  of  any  dealer  in  zinc  or  pewter  plates.  The  Heliotype 
Company,  of  whom  you  are  doubtless  a  licensee,  will  give  you  all  requisite 
information. 

Alonzo.— Make  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  the  ordinary  silver  bath,  shake 
them  well  up  with  a  little  kaolin,  and  place  the  bottle  in  the  sun.  It  will 
darken  at  first,  but  will  afterwards  become  quite  limpid,  in  which  state  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

An  Old  Subscriber.— The  spots  on  the  photograph  are  owing  to  an  imper¬ 
fection  in  the  paper.  We  have  broken  the  surface  of  the  albumen,  have 
examined  the  defect  under  the  microscope,  and  find  that  in  each  case  there 
is  a  particle  of  foreign  matter  imbedded  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Reynolds  (Photographer,  late  of  Birkenhead).— If  this  gentleman  will 
call  upon  Mr.  Meek,  at  Mr.  H.  Greenwood’s,  32,  Castle-street,  Liverpool, 
he  will  learn  the  name  and  address  of  a  Cheshire  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
have  a  picture  of  a  residence  taken  from  a  negative  now  in  Mr.  Reynolds’s 
possession. 

G.  S.  R. — The  invention  is  not  one  that  can  be  secured  by  registration ;  it  must 
be  patented.  We  must  decline  giving  you  any  advice  on  the  subject,  and 
this  the  more  especially  as  you  are  too  reticent.  It  will  be  time  enough  for 
us  to  decide  upon  the  value  of  your  invention  when  we  are  made  aware  of 
what  it  consists. 

X.  Y. — We  cannot  agree  with  you  in  regarding  pyrogallic  development  as  a 
cause  of  hardness  in  the  negative.  That  pyrogallic  acid  injudiciously  used 
will  cause  hardness  we  have  no  doubt,  but  we  cannot  accede  to  the  general 
terms  of  condemnation  in  which  you  indulge,  having  many  specimens  which 
testify  to  the  contrary.  Under-exposure  and  over-development  will  be  found 
to  be  the  key  to  the  defects  in  the  particular  negatives  spoken  of,  or  perhaps 
the  collodion  contained  too  little  bromide.  To  secure  the  extreme  of  softness 
with  pyrogallic  development  immerse  the  plate  in  distilled  water,  so  as  to 
wash  away  the  greater  proportion  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  before  beginning 
to  develope. 

Saturn. — Theoretically,  the  nearer  the  camera  is  to  the  sitter  the  brighter  will 
be  the  picture.  Hence  you  are  wrong  and  your  wife  is  right.  Obtain  three 
black  hats,  and  place  one  a  few  feet  distant,  the  second  at  a  distance  of  forty 
feet,  and  the  third  several  hundred  feet  distant.  They  will  all  present  different 
shades  of  colour.  Atmospheric  perspective  exists,  too,  in  a  studio  of  only 
thirty  feet  in  length;  hence  the  shorter  the  space  between  the  camera  and  the 
sitter  the  brighter  will  be  the  image.  Whether  it  be  wise  to  select  a  near 
point  of  view  from  which  to  photograph  a  sitter  is  a  question  on  which  we 
presume  we  need  not  here  express  any  opinion.  In  the  meantime,  we  decide 
the  matter  against  you. 

F.  Moffat,  M.D.—Like  many  other  things  from  which  great  results  were 
at  one  time  anticipated,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  an  aid  in  print- washing  has 
nearly  gone  out  of  use.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  method  employed  by  the 
firm  you  mention  for  obtaining  it,  but  a  mode  discovered  by  Professor 
Schonbein,  a  few  years  ago,  for  procuring  it  consists  in  pulverising  amal¬ 
gamated  zinc  and  agitating  it  in  a  large  flask  with  distilled  water.  Oxygen 
is  then  absorbed  by  both  the  zinc  and  the  water,  with  the  formation  of  oxide 
of  zinc  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Air  must  have  free  access  to  the  flask. 
It  is  said  that  the  peroxide  thus  obtained  is  remarkably  pure,  and  contains  no 
traces  either  of  acid,  zinc,  or  mercury. 

J.  H.  M.  says:— “  Would  Mr.  Sutton  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Journal,  when  he  intends  to  have  his  new  form  of  stereoscope 
ready  for  the  public  to  purchase  ?  I  for  one  am  waiting  for  it,  having  some 
views  that  I  think  would  just  suit  it.  Mr.  Sutton  also  recommends  the 
bromide  process  with  the  bath  as  the  best  wet  process  for  either  the  field  or 
studio.  Part  of  the  process  consists  in  washing  the  plate,  after  leaving  the 
bath,  in  four  or  five  changes  of  water.  Simple  enough  in  the  dark  room,  but 
how  does  he  propose  to  do  that  in  the  field  in  a  tent  ?  I  should  much  like  to 
try  the  bromide  process  in  the  field  (being  a  landscape  photographer  only), 
but  cannot  see  my  way  clearly  how  to  work  it.  If  Mr.  Sutton  can  point  out 
the  way  he  will  much  oblige  me  and,  I  think,  others.” 

Fred.  Evans.— 1.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  promised  specimen  of  the 
work  of  your  home-made  lens.— 2.  You  have  not  clearly  apprehended  our 
meaning,  which  was  this — that  a  doublet  combination  for  wide  angles  may 
be  constructed  of  a  single  crown  meniscus  at  one  end  of  the  tube  and  an  over- 
achromatised  meniscus  at  the  other  end.  As  we  made  a  lens  of  this  kind 
some  time  ago  from  such  rough  materials  as  were  at  our  command,  and  tried 
it  on  several  occasions,  we  are  enabled  to  speak  most  positively  concerning 
it.  It  worked  perfectly  well  to  visual  focus,  covered  a  large  plate  compared 
with  its  focal  length,  gave  pictures  quite  free  from  distortion,  and  the 
definition  was  excellent,  even  when  worked  with  a  stop  of  by  no  means  small 
size. — 3.  There  is  some  useful  practical  information  on  the  subject  of  lens¬ 
grinding  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Holtzapffel’ s  Turning  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Manipulation. 


An  Amateur  Camera  Maker. — The  price  at  which  brass  racks  is  sold  in 
the  tool  shops  in  St.  John’s-square,  Clerkenwell,  is  half-a-crown  a  foot ;  the 
pinions  to  match  being  one  shilling  a  foot. 

R.  Keene,  J un. — 1.  The  portrait  lens  can  be  used  for  the  magic  lantern,  but 
only  as  the  object-glass.  The  most  suitable  lens  for  the  purpose  is  a  small 
carte  or  quarter-plate  combination.  In  addition  to  this  there  must  be  a  pair 
of  condensing  lenses  placed  between  the  light  and  the  picture ;  but  none  or  the 
portrait  lenses,  nor  any  part  of  them,  will  answer  for  this  purpose. — 2.  The 
best  kind  of  light,  next  to  the  oxyhydrogen  or  lime  light,  is  an  argand  oil 
lamp. 

F.  W .  B. — 1.  We  are  not  aware  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  lectures  having  been  prepared 
as  lantern  slides ;  certainly  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  them.  We  feel  almost 
certain,  however,  that  there  is  sufficient  enterprise  in  the  lantern  trade  to 
ensure  their  being  brought  out  soon. — 2.  Copy  the  print,  and  from  the  nega¬ 
tive  thus  obtained  produce  a  transparency.  This  is  the  best  way.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  print  might  be  rendered  translucent  by  soaking  it  in  oil  or  a  varnish 
composed  of  Canadian  balsam  ;  but  it  would  never  answer  well  as  a  lantern 
slide. — 3.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  morphia  developer  to  which  you  re¬ 
fer.  There  is  a  morphia  preservative,  but  it  is  used  in  connection  with  dry 
plates. — 3.  The  ordinary  iron  developer,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  gelatine, 
will  permit  of  the  treatment  described. 

G.  II.  F.— Several  years  ago  we  had  a  portrait  combination  so  constructed  as 
to  permit  of  the  lenses  being  separated  from  each  other.  We  have  never 
seen  any  since,  and  are  not  aware  whether  they  are  now  made.  On  the 
subject  of  the  length  of  the  tube  generally,  we  may  say  that  a  portrait  lens 
which  has  a  short  tube,  and  is  constructed  to  give  a  sharp  picture  with  a 
rounded  field  like  the  earliest  Ross  portrait  lenses,  can  be  made  to  have  a 
much  flatter  field  by  lengthening  the  tube  so  as  to  separate  the  lenses.  But 
when  this  is  done,  although  the  field  will  be  flat  the  marginal  definition  will 
not  be  equal  to  what  it  originally  was.  The  best  advice  that  we  can  give 
you  is  to  have  a  small  piece  of  tube  so  made  as  to  enable  you  to  separate  the 
lenses  when  you  are  photographing  such  objects  as  require  flatness  of  field 
when  reproducing  a  flat  surface.  A  sitting  figure  will  come  out  much  better 
with  the  lens  left  as  it  now  is  than  if  it  were  lengthened  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  standing  figure  will  be  better  taken  if  the  lenses  are  separated. 

The  Brighton  Dinner. — “Medicus”  inquires  if  there  was  any  real  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Brighton  dinner,  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  our  pages  a 
few  weeks  ago.  He  was  in  Brighton,  he  says,  all  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  and  if  there  had  been  any  dinner  given  by  the 
Brighton  photographers  to  their  brethren  who  visited  the  meeting  he  was  in 

a  position  to  ensure  his  hearing  of  it. - The  only  reply  we  can  give  to  this 

query  is  this — our  correspondent  is  not  the  only  person  living  in  Brighton  who 
wishes  for  information  on  this  subject.  If  The  Fighting  Temeraire,  on 
board  of  which  the  dinner  was  said  to  be  given,  was  broken  up  for  firewood 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  kind  of  spiritual 
resuscitation  of  the  old  vessel  that  was  seen  by  our  reporter  whom  we  described 
as  clair- audient,  but  who  must  have  been  also  clair-voyant.  If  there  are 
ghost-photographs  in  existence,  may  there  not  be  also  ghost-ships,  ghost- 
dinners,  and  reporters  capable  of  doing  justice  to  both  ?  We  live  in  wondrous 
times,  and  there  is  nothing  impossible  nowadays. 

Received. — Joseph  Raine  ;  R.  and  P. ;  J.  T. ;  TV.  H.  H. ;  G.  Cooper;  F. 
Turton  ;  Victor  Fraed ;  Rev.  J.  D.  R. ;  Thomas  Watts ;  Thomas  Sutton. 


6W  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressedlto  “THE  EDITORS  "—Adver¬ 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PUBLISHE R,”— at  tbs  Offlcss,  2,  York* 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Lady  :  “I  see  that  you  have  advanced  the  price  of  your  cartes,  Mr. 
Camera!”  Mr.  C. :  “Most  reluctantly,  m’m;  everything  we  use  is 
rising  daily !”— Lady :  “Not  forgetting  the  sun,  I  presume,  Mr. 
Camera  !  ” — Fun. 

Dinner  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  —  The 
annual  dinner  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  will  take 
place  on  Thursday  next,  the  28th  instant.  Of  the  hour  and  place  the 
members  will  be  duly  apprised  ;  but  provincial  and  other  photograpers, 
although  not  members  of  the  Society,  who  desire  to  join  the  dinner 
party,  can  secure  tickets  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking,  57,  Queen’s  Road,  Peckham,  London,  S.E. 
Non-members  of  the  Society  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 

Ferrotypes. — Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  has  forwarded  to  us 
two  excellent  specimens  of  ferrotypes,  carte  size,  taken  on  the  plates 
and  by  the  materials  for  which  he  is  agent.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  also  sent 
us  a  [price  list  of  the  various  requisites  for  producing  and  mounting 
ferrotypes.  As  we  said  in  a  recent  number,  ferrotypes  have  their 
special  uses ;  for,  while  they  are  made  with  the  same  ease  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  glass  positives,  they  can,  the  moment  they  are  finished, 
be  inserted  in  an  album,  or  in  an  envelope  and  sent  through  post.  We 
arej  able  to  reply  to  several  correspondents  who  have  been  inquiring 
concerning  Bigelow’s  Album  of  Posing  and  Lighting,  by  informing 
them  that  Mr.  Atkinson  is  agent  for  its  sale  in  thfs  country. 
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OUR  ALMANAC  FOR  187S. 

In  announcing  that  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac 
and  Photographer’s  Daily  Companion  is  in  course  of  preparation) 
we  may  merely  add  that,  as  usual,  we  are  receiving  invaluable  aid 
from  numerous  intelligent  and  practical  minds,  and  believe  that 
the  forthcoming  volume  will  prove  to  be  as  comprehensive  in  scope 
as  it  will  be  indispensable  as  a  Handy  Book  for  all  photographers — 
whether  experienced  professionals  or  amateurs,  or  those  who  have 
only  recently  entered  on  the  pursuit  of  our  fascinating  art-science. 

It  is  as  flattering  to  us  as  it  is  beneficial  to  the  large  body  of  adver¬ 
tisers  who  take  advantage  of  its  advertising  sheets  to  know  that 
the  work  advances  steadily  in  public  favour  throughout  the  world- 
The  number  of  each  edition  printed  has  largely  increased  annually 
during  the  many  years  of  its  publication. 

To  preserve  this  high  status  will  be  our  earnest  desire  in  the  volume 
for  1873.  It  will  embrace  everything  connected  with  the  daily 
practice  of  photographers  that  matured  experience  can  suggest, 
and  that  the  ripest  and  brightest  intellects  associated  with  photo¬ 
graphy  can  provide,  thus  making  the  work  what  its  title  indicates 
— The  Photographer’s  Daily  Companion. 

The  very  great  circulation  of  this  Annual  renders  its  advertising 
sheets  the  most  important  permanent  medium  of  publicity  for 
manufacturers,  merchants,  dealers,  and  advertisers  generally, 
whose  announcements  are  thus  kept  before  the  eye  of  the  largely- 
increasing  photographic  public  during  a  whole  year.  Those  ad. 
vertisers  who  have  not  yet  forwarded  their  orders  to  the  Publisher 
are  respectfully  requested  to  do  so  without  delay,  priority  of  position 
being  determined  by  date  of  application  for  space.  In  order  to 
secure  precedence  in  position,  in  cases  where  the  advertisement 
has  not  yet  been  prepared,  it  is  only  requisite  to  forward,  in  course 
of  post,  to  the  Publisher  an  order  to  retain  the  necessary  space 
desired,  stating  whether  whole,  half,  or  quarter  page. 

Terms  and  other  information  may  be  obtained  on  application,  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  at  the  Publishing  Office,  2,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


FACTS  ABOUT  CERTAIN  SILVER  SALTS. 

Facts  are  proverbially  valuable,  and  we,  therefore,  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  making  sure  of  our  facts  and  taking  all  reasonable  pre¬ 
cautions  to  secure  ourselves  against  accepting  as  fact  anything  not 
fully  proven.  The  well-ascertained  properties  of  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  are  facts  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  Mr.  Sutton  has  done 
good  service  to  all  in  putting  together,  as  he  has  done  in  another 
column,  the  properties  of  the  chemical  compounds  we  use  so  freely  in 
our  everyday  work.  But  Mr.  Sutton  mixes  up  with  well-ascertained 
facts  some  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  as  fully  proven.  As 
it  appears  very  desirable  to  prevent  misconception  on  some  of  these 
important  points  we  now  offer  a  few  words  of  comment  on  the 
remarks  made  by  our  able  collaborateur. 

First,  then,  we  may  remark  that  though  it  is  true  that  treatment 
of  chloride  of  silver  with  bromide  of  potassium  results  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bromide  of  silver  and  chloride  of  potassium,  complete 
conversion  of  the  chloride  of  silver  is  only  obtained  when  the  latter 


is  treated  with  bromide  of  potassium  immediately  after  precipitation. 
If  the  chloride  of  silver  be  allowed  to  stand  for  any  considerable 
time  the  effect  of  the  bromide  upon  it  is  very  slight.  It  is  also  true 
that  iodide  of  potassium  converts  both  chloride  and  bromide  of 
silver  into  the  iodide  of  the  metal ;  but  the  same  limitation  must  be 
put  to  this  statement  as  to  the  former  one.  These  points  have  been 
demonstrated  by  the  balance,  as  a  plan  known  to  chemists  as 
“  Field’s  process  ”  has  been  long  used  for  the  analytical  separation 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  in  it  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
reactions  above  referred  to,  and  care  being  always  taken  to  operate 
only  on  fresh  precipitates.  While  the  above  is  true  for  aqueous 
liquids,  we  are  evidently  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the  same 
relations  hold  for  alcoholic  and  ethereal  liquids.  Experiments  made 
when  water  only  is  the  solvent,  therefore,  cannot  help  us  much  in 
understanding  the  changes  that  may  go  on  in  emulsions. 

Secondly :  we  should  be  very  slow  to  admit  as  a  well-ascertained 
fact  that  iodide  of  silver  per  se  is  insensitive  to  light,  in  the  face  of  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  and  others  on  this  point.  It  is  quite 
true  that  perfectly  pure  iodide  of  silver  may  not  have  been  obtained, 
nevertheless  it  has  been  proved  that  an  image  may  be  developed  on 
an  iodide  of  silver  film,  then  dissolved  off  by  mercuric  nitrate,  and 
after  washing  the  film  a  new  image  developed,  and  the  process 
several  times  repeated.  These  and  the  older  experiments  must  be 
explained  away  before  it  can  be  asserted  that  iodide  of  silver  is 
insensitive  per  se  to  light.  Mr.  Sutton  appears  to  mix  up  the 
coarse  and  evident  reduction  of  the  silver  salts  by  light  with  that 
more  subtle  action  which  yields  the  “latent  image.” 

Finally  :  we  have  to  confess  to  complete  ignorance  of  the  following 
reaction  between  oxide  of  silver  and  hydrochloric  acid  When  the 
two  bodies  were  mixed  it  appears  that  a  violent  action  took  place, 
and  a  dark  insoluble  substance  was  left,  which  proved  to  be  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  but  perfectly  soluble  in  strong  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  Our  impression  was  that  only  chloride  of  silver  and 
water  would  result  from  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  oxide  of 
silver.  Nevertheless,  we  prepared  some  pure  oxide  of  silver  by  the 
action  of  perfectly  pure  caustic  soda  on  nitrate  of  silver,  washed  the 
precipitated  oxide  of  silver  with  water  carefully  by  decantation,  so 
as  to  avoid  contact  with  organic  matter,  and  then  divided  the  moist 
oxide  into  two  portions.  To  one  we  added  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  instantly  converted  the  brown  oxide  into  pure  white  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver  without  the  least  disturbance.  To  the  second  portion 
we  added  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  with  the  same  result.  Our 
correspondent  must,  therefore,  have  operated  upon  something  that 
was  not  pure  oxide  of  silver.  The  experiment  he  made  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  we  shall  be  curious  to  learn  the  results  of  his 
further  investigations  on  the  subject. 

And  now,  having  pointed  out  the  chief  matters  that  we  need  refer 
to  here  as  being  “  not  proven”  in  our  opinion,  we  must  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  value  of  much  of  the  remaining  matter  in  Mr.  Sutton’s 
useful  resume.  As  we  mentioned  at  the  outset,  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  chief  properties  of  the  bodies  that  we  have  so  often  to  work 
with,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  rightly  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  new  observations,  and  to  combat  new  difficulties  as  they 
may  arise. 
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PIRACY. 

A  wholesale  system  of  piracy  has  of  late  been  going  on  in  this 
country,  more  especially  in  the  north.  Under  various  names 
albums  containing  sets  of  twelve  views,  more  or  less,  of  favourite 
localities,  and  purporting  to  be  photographs,  are  being  extensively 
sold  at  low  prices,  usually  one  shilling.  “  Purporting  to  be  photo¬ 
graphs,”  we  have  said.  In  reality  they  are  but  lithographs,  the  ink 
used  in  printing  them  being  of  the  purplish-brown  tone  peculiar  to 
many  photographs ;  but  although  this,  coupled  with  the  glaze,  like 
that  of  albumenised  paper,  might  deceive  the  inexperienced  pur¬ 
chaser,  no  photographer  could  for  a  single  moment  be  left  in  doubt 
as  to  their  paternity.  Some  of  these  prints  bear  evidence  of  being 
prepared  in  this  country,  but  others  appear  to  be  of  German  origin. 
Almost  all  of  them  that  we  have  seen  are  barefaced  piracies,  being 
obviously  copied  from  the  works  of  artists  of  recognised  ability. 

It  may  be  asked— -Why,  then,  are  not  proceedings  instituted 
against  these  pirates  ?  The  answer  is  this,  that  the  copies  are  made 
in  such  a  manner  as  just  to  keep  them  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  law. 
To  illustrate  this  let  us  suppose  the  following  case  A  photographer 
possessing  the  highest  artistic  taste  and  skill  resolves  to  devote  a 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  summer  to  securing  a  series  of  the  best 
views  in  some  place  only  partially  known — it  may  be  the  Orkney 
Islands,  Iceland,  Norway,  Egypt,  or  the  Alps — the  production  of  the 
photographs  being  attended  with  considerable  pecuniary  outlay. 
Very  soon  after  these  have  been  published  and  obtained  favour¬ 
able  public  recognition,  a  shoal  of  pictures  which,  to  the  casual 
observer,  are  quite  similar,  are  ushered  into  the  market  at  a  tenth 
of  the  price  charged  for  the  originals,  and  the  law  is  powerless  to 
stop  them  ;  for  in  effecting  the  piratical  copy  the  lithographic 
draughtsman,  although  he  traces  on  transparent  or  tracing  paper 
the  general  features  and  outlines  of  the  picture,  takes  good  care 
to  vary  the  detail  in  a  trivial  degree,  such  as  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  an  expert  in  saying  that  there  is  a  difference  between  them, 
and  that  the  one  need  not  necessarily,  have  been  copied  from  the 
other,  notwithstanding  the  moral  conviction  that  it  has  been  so. 

Should  such  a  case  come  into  court  no  redress  can  be  obtained, 
for  the  complainant  will  have  to  prove  that  the  pirate  did  not  make 
his  drawing  or  photograph  from  nature,  as  on  the  complainant  will 
lie  the  onus  of  proof. 

There  is  no  law  of  copyright  in  the  selection  of  the  view,  and 
hence  one  photographer  may  go  over  precisely  the  same  ground 
previously  gone  over  by  another;  and,  armed  with  a  collection  of 
the  views  taken  by  the  latter,  he  may,  while  holding  a  picture  in  his 
hand  and  comparing  it  with  the  view  before  him,  shift  and  dodge 
about  until  he  finds  the  exact  spot  from  which  the  view  must  have 
been  photographed,  and  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  him  from  plant¬ 
ing  his  camera  on  that  very  spot  and  taking  as  many  negatives  as  he 
desires.  About  the  artistic  morality  of  such  a  proceeding  we  are 
not  now  speaking ;  we  only  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  there  is 
nothing  illegal  in  doing  so. 

Then  what  about  the  element  of  size  ?  The  piracy  is  not  merely 
taken  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  picture  of  the  piratee  (if 
such  a  word  may  be  used),  but  it  is  also  identical  in  respect  of  dimen¬ 
sions.  Now,  as  we  showed  in  an  article  in  our  last  Almanac,  there 
is  nothing  easier  than  to  discover  what  was  the  focus  of  the  lens 
employed  in  the  taking  of  any  particular  view ;  and  when  it  was 
once  known  that  a  certain  photographer  used  a  lens  of  a  given 
focus,  what  more  easy  than  for  another  to  obtain  a  lens  having  a 
similar  focus  ?  Possessing  such  a  lens,  he  could  traverse  the  ground 
gone  over  by  the  artist  whom  he  was  imitating,  and  turn  out  a  series 
of  views  almost  precisely  similar  to  his. 

From  this  will  be  seen  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  bring  pirates  to 
justice.  If  one  of  them  be  charged  with  having  imitated  a  certain 
picture,  or  even  a  whole  series  of  views,  he  may  coolly  turn  round 
and  say  (for  we  suppose  that  a  person  who  can  descend  to  pirating 
will  not  stick  at  lying) — “  Why,  yes,  I  admired  these  views  so  much 
that  I  went  to  the  same  spot  from  which  they  were  taken  and  took 
some  for  myself,  and  in  doing  this  I  have  infringed  no  law ;  and, 
further,  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  size  of  the  views,  that  I  took 
mine  on  exactly  the  same  scale,  and  in  doing  this  I  have  not  infringed 


the  law.,  I  admit  that  but  for  the  publication  of  the  series  of  views 
which  it  is  alleged  I  have  pirated  I  should  not  have  known  that  such 
scenery  existed;  hut  having  thus  been  informed,  I  have  full  liberty 
to  go  to  the  spot  and  take  pictures  for  myself ;  and  imitation  of  this 
kind  has  nothing  to  do  with  piracy.”  The  law  of  copyright  is 
powerless  to  touch  a  case  of  this  kind,  although  it  is  possible  that  if 
proceedings  were  taken  in  equity  compensation  might  be  obtained  if 
the  probabilities  of  the  case  were  against  the  pirate. 

In  the  interests  of  certain  of  our  readers  whose  works  have  been 
subjected  to  the  tracing  paper  and  pencil  of  lithographic  pirates,  we 
have  elicited  the  opinions  of  certain  of  our  legal  friends  respecting 
this  matter,  and  we  have  embodied  them  in  the  foregoing  notes. 


PREPARATION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD  WITH  THE 
AID  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

We  have  recently  had  some  illustrations  of  the  use  that  a  photo¬ 
grapher  may  make  of  a  pair  of  little  galvanic  cells  in  the  preparation 
of  some  chemicals,  but  more  particularly  in  the  production  of 
chloride  of  gold  free  from  all  nitrous  compounds. 

The  mode  of  working  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  battery 
required  a  small  one — in  fact,  two  pairs  of  the  carbon  or  zinc  plates 
excited  by  bichromate  of  potash  are  sufficient ;  and,  since  this 
particular  form  of  battery  may  be  dismounted  or  set  up  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  it  is  the  most  convenient  for  use.  The  pair  of 
cells,  as  sold,  have  the  zinc  of  one  joined  to  the  carbon  plate  of  the 
other;  but  for  our  purpose  it  is  rather  better  to  join  like  plates 
together.  If  this  be  done  we  get  a  wire  from  the  carbon  plates  and 
another  from  the  zinc  plates,  and  these  we  may  respectively  call  the 
carbon  and  the  zinc  poles.  If,  now,  we  dip  the  poles  formed  of 
copper  wire  into  strong  hydrochloric  acid  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved 
at  the  zinc  pole,  and  the  copper  forming  the  other  pole  dissolves  in 
the  acid,  which  becomes  speedily  coloured,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
chloride  of  copper. 

If,  instead  of  copper,  we  put  a  slip  of  gold  for  the  carbon  pole,  the 
gold  dissolves  quietly,  forming  chloride  of  gold,  hydrogen  being 
evolved  from  the  other  pole ;  but  if  the  latter  were  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  gold  the  metal  would  be  deposited.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  the  following  plan  was  adopted :  —  A  small  bowl  of  a  clay 
tobacco  pipe  was  taken,  and  the  outer  glazed  surface  filed  off.  It 
was  then  placed  in  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  until  fully  saturated 
with  the  liquid.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe  was  then  nearly  filled  with 
the  dilute  acid,  a  small  wire  of  platinum  fastened  in  by  means  of  a 
cork  stopper  having  a  notch  in  its  side  in  order  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  gas.  Strong  hydrochlorine  acid  was  then  placed  in  a  small 
capsule,  and  the  slip  of  gold  to  be  dissolved  plunged  into  it,  but  the 
gold  had  previously  been  placed  in  connection  with  the  carbon  pole 
by  cutting  a  notch  in  the  copper  wire  and  making  the  two  sides 
grasp  the  gold.  The  latter  was  then  plunged  into  the  strong  acid. 
Next,  the  platinum  wire  immersed  in  the  acid  liquid  contained  in  the 
little  pipe  bowl  was  connected  with  the  wire  coming  from  the  zinc 
plate  of  the  little  battery,  and,  when  the  connections  were  complete 
and  the  cells  in  action,  the  bowl  was  allowed  to  dip  into  the  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.  As  the  current  passed  the  gold  dissolved,  and 
t  he  hydrochloric  acid  became  strongly  coloured  from  the  resulting 
chloride  of  gold.  We  do  not  know  how  long  the  action  was  allowed 
to  continue,  but  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  the  gold  salt  was  taken 
after  some  time  and  evaporated  to  nearly  dryness,  and  a  considerable 
product  of  the  pure  chloride  thus  obtained. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  chloride  soaked  through  the 
tobacco  pipe  bowl,  but  a  certain  amount  of  loss  must  have  occurred 
in  this  way. 


IMPROVED  DISSOLVING  TAP  FOR  THE  MAGIC 
LANTERN. 

We  have  on  previous  occasions  given  diagrams  and  descriptions  of 
various  kinds  of  dissolving  taps  for  the  magic  lantern,  and  among 
these  we  have  given  a  very  full  account  of  one  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Malden. 

This  gentleman,  who  is  a  very  successful  exhibitor  of  the  lantern, 
has  recently  devised  a  single  dissolving  view  tap  possessing  great 
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simplicity,  and  quite  doing  away  with  the  complex  form  that  we 
previously  described  in  connection  with  his  name.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  Brodie  and  Middleton  we  are  enabled  to  give  a 
diagram  and  description  of  Mr.  Malden’s  most  recent  effort  in  con¬ 
ducing  to  the  comfort  of  the  exhibitor,  and  to  the  effect  in  the 
exhibition  of  dissolving  views. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  we  have  a  pair  of  lanterns  fitted  with 
oxyliydrogen  burners,  and  that  these  lanterns  are  either  of  the  bi- 
unial  kind  (in  which  one 
system  is  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  other),  or  merely 
consist  of  two  single  lan¬ 
terns  placed  side  by  side. 

The  dissolving  tap  is  fixed 
behind  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  easily  reached,  and 
the  tubes  or  pipes  marked 
H  and  O  are  connected 
by  india-rubber  tubes  to 
the  pair  of  bags  contain¬ 
ing  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Now,  to  the  respective 
pipes  of  the  burner  of  one 
lantern  are  attached  by 
similar  means  the  outlet 
pipes  marked  O1  and  H3; 
the  other  two,  O3  and  H1, 
being  in  like  manner  con¬ 
nected  with  the  second 
lantern.  The  fittings  are 
now  complete,  and,  by 
simply  moving  the  long 
lever  handle  round,  the  gases  will  be  thoroughly  and  simply  diverted 
from  one  lantern  to  the  other. 

The  hydrogen  cannot  wholly  go  out,  for,  as  will  be  seen  at  C, 
there  is  a  connecting  pipe  between  the  two  hydrogen  exit  tubes 
which  will  ensure  a  supply,  regulated  by  a  small  stopcock  attached 
to  each  burner. 

From  its  simplicity  and  efficiency  this  dissolving  tap  will  commend 
itself  to  every  reader  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  magic 
lantern. 
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[Third  Notice.] 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Hull,  has  had  to  pay  for  the  display  of  some  laud¬ 
able  ambition  in  the  “  getting  up  ”  of  his  frames.  These,  having  been 
ornamented  with  a  projecting  piece  on  the  top  showing  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  arms,  have  necessarily  been  skied.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
because,  apart  from  the  fact  that  cartes  and  cabinets  ought  to  be 
hung  within  easy  range  of  the  eye,  Mr.  Cooper’s  pictures  are  so 
good  as  to  bear  very  close  inspection.  With  the  view  of  giving 
these  pictures  a  better  position,  the  hanging  committee  tried  to 
get  the  “arms”  removed,  but  without  success.  Mr.  Cooper  has 
been  more  successful  with  his  pictures  of  a  larger  size,  which  are 
displayed  on  the  screens,  and  which,  like  the  others,  are  the  work 
of  an  accomplished  artist. 

The  pictorial  merit  as  well  as  technical  excellence  of  a  series  of 
four  views,  by  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Taylor  (Nos.  98,  99,  102,  and  103), 
selected  from  the  statuary  of  the  Albert  Memorial,  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  pictures  of  their  kind.  The  difficulties  attendant  upon  this 
department  of  photographic  art  have  been  ably  overcome. 

In  large  direct  photographs  Mr.  Slingsby  still  stands  unsurpassed. 
The  two  pictures  (Nos.  100  and  101)  exhibited  by  him  this  year  well 
sustain  his  reputation. 

Among  several  admirable  pictures  contributed  by  Mr.  Giberne, 
we  may  call  special  attention  to  one  which  has  very  narrowly  missed 
being  entitled  to  a  very  high  position.  We  refer  to  No.  241,  a  view 
in  which  there  is  a  stream  of  sunlight  coming  in  from  the  right.  To 
render  this  picture  perfect,  the  ground  on  which  the  sunlight  is 
supposed  to  fall  ought  to  have  been  more  strongly  illuminated. 


The  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Usherwood,  Messrs.  Lock  and 
Whitfield,  Captain  J.  T.  Holmes,  Mr.  R.  Mitchell,  and  Messrs. 
Window  and  Grove  are  all  well  worthy  of  attention,  a  series  of 
medallions  (No.  114),  by  the  latter  firm,  being  very  skilfully  lighted. 

Mr.  Stillman’s  enlargements  by  the  carbon  process  speak  much 
for  the  capabilities  of  this  class  of  enlargement ;  nor  are  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  J.  Smith  unworthy  of  very  high  commendation. 

Mr.  York’s  views  of  the  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  testify 
to  the  great  amount  of  patience  and  time  involved  in  getting  a  number 
of  unruly  animals  into  a  becoming  pose,  as  well  as  skill  in  portraying 
them  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  when  it  pleased  the  restive 
creatures  to  assume  the  desired  position.  This  series  of  pictures  of 
animal  life  will  prove  valuable  to  the  zoologist  or  animal  painter, 
not  to  speak  of  their  value  in  a  popular  educational  point  of  view. 

Which  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Earl’s  splendid  pictorial  contributions  is  the 
finest?  He  exhibits  several  pictures  of  very  large  dimensions  and 
of  undoubted  merit.  His  pictures  are  respectively  named — On  the 
Road  to  Bangor ,  A  Day's  Trout  Fishing,  The  Old  Draw  Well,  and 
A.  Bit  of  Mischief.  The  last  picture  named  appeals  to  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  everyone  who  examines  it.  A  little  girl  is  sitting  under 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  diligently  engaged  in  learning  her  lessons  for 
school,  when,  succumbing  to  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  natural  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  well-known  somniferous  influences  of  scholastic 
exercises,  she  falls  asleep;  but  her  slumbers  are  about  to  be  cut 
short  by  “  a  bit  of  mischief.”  A  litte  boy,  leaving  his  tiny  ship  in 
an  adjacent  pond,  approaches  her,  armed  with  a  straw  wherewith  to 
tickle  the  face  of  his  drowsy  playmate.  It  is  among  the  best  pictures 
which  Mr.  Earl  has  yet  produced. 

The  Studies  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Gibson  contain  some  excellent  items, 
among  them  being  one  especially  fine-— a  surpliced  chorister. 

Mr.  Good’s  views  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  are,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  eastern  views  we  have  yet  seen.  They  should  be  minutely 
examined. 

Mr.  Rej lander  is,  as  usual,  a  contributor  to  the  Exhibition.  This 
artist’s  pictures  must  be  seen  and  studied  in  order  to  their  being 
properly  appreciated,  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them.  His 
skill  in  evoking  the  desired  expression  in  the  countenance  of  his 
subject  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  those  in  the  present  Exhi¬ 
bition  bear  the  unmistakable  impress  of  the  master’s  mind  and  hand. 

Among  several  excellent  pictures  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Fox,  a  view  of 
Baleombe  (No.  144)  is  a  fine  example  of  good  artistic  work. 

Several  views  taken  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Mr.  C.  White, 
and  also  two  views  (by  the  Fothergill  process)  by  Mr.  Wainwright, 
are  superior  photographs.  The  Allbury  Church  of  the  latter  gentle¬ 
man  would  bear,  with  advantage,  to  be  printed  a  little  lighter. 

Captain  Brownrigg’s  pictures  as  a  whole  are  admirable.  We  like 
specially  The  Dargle  (No.  162),  and  Borrowdale  (No.  163). 

As  portraits  of  uniform  excellence  those  of  Mr.  Lombardi,  of 
Brighton,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  Exhibition.  He  exhibits  a 
considerable  number,  but,  as  they  are  nearly  all  mounted  in  passe¬ 
partouts,  they  have  been  scattered  round  the  rooms,  and  are  to  be 
met  with  “  here,  there,  and  everywhere.” 

Another  Brighton  photographer,  Mr.  Boucher,  contributes  several 
pictures  possessing  admirable  qualities.  One  of  Mr.  Boucher’s  spe¬ 
cimens,  showing  two  portraits  of  a  lady  side  by  side,  one  being  re¬ 
touched,  will  be  scanned  by  those  who  are  connoisseurs  in  the 
rejuvenescence  and  general  improvement  of  the  fair  sex. 

Among  the  best  pictures  that  we  have  seen  by  the  gum  and  coffee 
process  are  nine  by  Mr.  Penny,  of  Cheltenham  (No.  171).  Some  of 
these  display  high  artistic  qualities. 

In  a  frame  of  views  in  the  Tyrol  Mr.  Pritchard  shows  how  useful 
a  pocket  camera  and  uranium  dry  plates  may  be  made  for  securing 
pictorial  mementoes  of  a  pedestrian  tour. 

Mr.  Netterville  Briggs  has  not  exhibited  many  portraits,  but  those 
he  has  sent  quite  sustain  his  high  reputation.  Two  portraits  at  the 
end  of  the  large  room  are  very  fine ;  they  are  probably  executed  on 
opal  glass.  At  the  same  end  of  the  room  are  good  enlargements  by 
Miss  Spiller,  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox. 

Those  who  are  sceptical  as  to  what  can  be  effected  by  means  of 
dry  plates  ought  to  scrutinise  the  large  and  fine  collection  of  Mr. 
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Mawdsley,  of  Liverpool,  which  have  been  hung  in  what  many  will 
consider  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  room.  We  have  long 
known  Mr.  Mawdsley  as  a  careful  and  skilled  dry-plate  worker,  but 
the  specimens  here  exhibited  entitle  him  to  rank  amongst  the  very 
foremost  of  landscapists,  quite  irrespective  of  process. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Baynham  Jones  for  letting  us  see  what 
can  be  effected  by  the  tannin  and  malt  process,  of  the  capabilities  of 
which  his  picture,  On  the  Wye  (No.  207),  is  an  excellent  example. 

Several  fine  cartes  are  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Tate,  Mr.  H. 
Knight,  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner,  and  Mr.  F.  Briggs ;  and  some  charming 
landscapes  emanate  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Hogg,  Mr.  T.  Fall,  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Hunter.  The  last-named  gentleman  has  two  frames,  the 
treasures  in  one  of  them  having  been  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the 
graphogenic  apparatus  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  (which  in  Mr.  Hunter’s 
hands  is  evidently  a  most  effective  instrument),  those  in  the  other 
being  by  the  collodio-bromide  process. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Cocking  exhibits  a  variety  of  capital  portraits,  a  boat 
being  introduced  in  several  of  them  with  felicitous  effect. 

Some  large  portraits  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Hemery,  as  well  as  three 
enlargements  by  Messrs.  Bullock,  and  one  of  a  lady  by  Messrs. 
A.  and  G.  Taylor  (No.  227),  are  exceedingly  good. 

Mr.  Melliuish’s  group  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  (No.  228), 
together  with  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  as  they  appeared 
at  the  Waverley  ball,  claim  close  attention. 

We  shall  resume  our  notes  next  week. 


Blistering  of  the  albumenised  paper  ought  not  to  occur  after  the 
light  that  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  thrown  upon  this  evil,  es¬ 
pecially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  numerous  remedies  that 
have  been  suggested.  In  our  number  of  last  week  Mr.  Brooks  pub¬ 
lished  a  method  that  has  proved  successful  in  his  hands,  viz.,  the 
addition  of  camphor  to  the  silver  bath  used  in  sensitising  the  paper. 
We  have  now  to  offer  the  experience  of  a  photographer  who  carries 
on  a  very  extensive  business  in  Boston,  U.S.,  viz.,  Mr.  A.  Marshall, 
who,  in  a  letter  we  have  received,  says  that  observing  that 
English  photographers  are  frequently  troubled  by  the  blistering  of 
their  albumenised  paper,  a  statement  of  his  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  evil  might  not  be  unacceptable.  As  soon  as  the  prints  are  taken 
from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  fixing  bath  they  are  immersed  in  a 
weak  solution  of  salt  and  water  for  two  or  three  minutes,  after  which 
any  tendency  to  blistering  that  might  otherwise  exist  will  have  been 
prevented.  This  method  is  so  easy  of  trial  that  those  troubled  with 
blisters  in  future  will  have  themselves  to  blame  if  they  make  no 
attempt  to  prevent  them. 

- — —  <»■  - 

RESUME  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  HALOID 
SALTS  OF  SILVER. 

It  is  well  now  and  then  for  us  to  recal  to  mind  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  properties  of  the  most  important  substances  which,  as  photo¬ 
graphers,  we  are  using  every  day  in  our  work.  I  propose,  therefore, 
in  the  present  article  to  offer  a  resume  of  what  is  known  with  tolera¬ 
ble  certainty  respecting  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  with  them  in  photography. 

Chloride  of  silver  is  white;  bromide  of  silver  pale  yellow;  iodide 
of  silver  deep  yellow.  All  three  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  are 
soluble  in  a  sufficiently  strong  aqueous  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  or  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  All  three  are  soluble  in  a  very 
strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Bromide  and  chloride  of 
silver  are  also  soluble  in  a  very  strong  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium.  But  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  solvent  action  upon  any  one  of  them. 

Bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  are  perfectly  soluble  in  strong 
ammonia;  but  iodide  of  silver  seems  to  resist  the  action  of  this 
solvent. 

Iodine  displaces  bromine  and  chlorine  from  bromide  and  chloride 
of  silver;  and  bromine  displaces  chlorine  from  chloride  of  silver. 
Thus,  if  you  put  some  pale  yellow  bromide  of  silver  into  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  pale  yellow  deepens  to  the  deep  yellow 
of  the  iodide  of  silver.  Similarly,  if  you  put  some  white  chloride, 
of  silver  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  the  white  colour 
changes  to  a  deep  yellow,  as  before.  And,  lastly,  if  you  put  some 
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white  chloride  of  silver  into  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  the 
white  colour  changes  to  the  pale  yellow  of  bromide  of  silver. 

If  you  dissolve  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  in  a  strong  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  then  add  water,  so  as  to  decompose  it, 
the  precipitate  will  be  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  supernatant  liquid 
will  contain  bromide  or  chloride  of  potassium. 

Now  we  come  to  the  properties  of  these  haloid  salts  of  silver 
when  exposed  to  light. 

Iodide  of  silver  containing  the  slightest  appreciable  trace  of 
iodide  of  potassium  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  degree  sensi¬ 
tive  to  light.  Pure  iodide  of  silver  has  never  yet  been  obtained, 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  know  for  certain  what  its  properties 
may  be  in  respect  to  the  action  of  light.  Iodised  calotype  papers — 
that  is  to  say,  papers  coated  with  iodide  of  silver  and  washed  for 
many  days  in  many  changes  of  cold  water — are  quite  insensitive  to 
light;  but  Major  Russell  has  discovered  a  slight  trace  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  in  them  when  treated  for  some  time  with  boiling  distilled 
water,  exposed  for  several  minutes  to  full  sunshine,  and  then  de¬ 
veloped  with  gallo-nitrate.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  this 
case  some  foreign  substance  in  the  paper  may  have  acted  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  otherwise  insensitive  iodide  of  silver.  In  the  case 
of  an  iodised  daguerreotype  plate,  the  silver  plate  itself  may  act  as 
the  stimulant.  There  are  many  substances  which  will  render  iodide 
of  silver  sensitive,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is  not  sensitive  in 
its  pure  state  in  the  mere  presence  of  water  or  atmospheric  moisture. 

Bromide  of  silver  is  exquisitely  sensitive  to  light,  even  when  ex¬ 
posed  in  presence  of  a  slight  trace  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  it 
darkens  to  a  grey  colour.  When  exposed  to  sunshine  under  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  but  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  dissolve  it,  its  pale  yellow  colour  very  slowly  changes  to  a  rather 
browner  tint,  though  without  losing  the  predominating  tint  of  yellow. 
A  film  of  bromide  of  silver  in  this  state  would  be  practically  quite  in¬ 
sensitive  in  the  camera. 

If  the  supernatant  liquid  be  poured  off,  the  bromide  of  silver  well 
washed,  and  then  exposed  to  light  again  under  water,  with  a  strip  of 
blue  litmus  paper  in  the  water,  it  instantly  takes  a  grey  tint,  and  the 
litmus  paper  becomes  reddened.  This  proves  that  bromine  has  been 
set  free,  and  that  the  water  contains  liydrobromic  acid.  If,  now,  the 
grey  and  altered  bromide  of  silver  be  treated  with  nitric  acid  it  is 
found  to  have  no  action  on  it,  which  proves  that  the  grey  substance 
cannot  be  oxide  of  silver  or  metallic  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  treated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  it  is  immediately  dissolved. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  sub-bromide  of  silver.  From  the  above  experi¬ 
ments  it  is  evident  that  the  action  of  light  upon  bromide  of  silver  is 
chemical,  and  not  physical,  as  some  persons  have  supposed. 

The  grey  sub-bromide  of  silver  is  not  more  easily  reduced  by  an 
alkaline  developer  than  unexposed  bromide  of  silver  is.  This  is 
easily  proved  by  exposing  to  light  one  half  of  a  washed  bromide  of 
silver  film  until  it  becomes  grey,  the  other  half  being  covered.  It 
will  then  be  found  that  both  halves  require  the  same  strength  of  de¬ 
veloper  to  reduce  them  to  the  metallic  state. 

Chloride  of  silver  exposed  to  light  under  water  darkens  to  a  grey 
tint  about  as  quickly  as  bromide  of  silver  does.  Moreover,  it  will 
Still  darken  to  the  grey  tint  even  under  a  strong  solution  of  common 
salt  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  grey  substance  can  be  shown  to  be 
sub-chloride  of  silver  by  similar  experiments  and  reasoning  to  those 
just  cited  in  the  case  of  bromide  of  silver. 

Unexposed  white  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced  by  an  alkaline  deve- 
veloper  so  weak  in  ammonia  as  to  produce  no  effect  upon  unexposed 
bromide  of  silver.  For  this  reason  chloride  of  silver  cannot  be  used 
in  the  same  way  as  bromide  for  negatives  to  be  developed  by  the 
alkaline  method. 

Chloride  of  silver  cannot,  I  believe,  exist  in  a  free  state  in  a  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  film  which  has  a  trace  of  unconverted  soluble  bromide 
in  it,  because  the  bromine  would  displace  the  chlorine  from  the  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver,  and  the  unconverted  soluble  bromide  would  become 
unconverted  soluble  chloride. 

The  equivalent  of  iodide  of  ammonium  is  145  ;  of  bromide  of  am¬ 
monium,  98;  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  54.  Therefore,  if  iodised 
collodion  contain  five  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  to  the  ounce, 
bromised  collodion  about  three  and  a-lialf  grains  of  bromide  to  the 
ounce,  and  chlorised  collodion  about  two  and  a-half  grains  of  chlo¬ 
ride  to  the  ounce,  the  same  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  be 
required  in  each  case  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  the  soluble 
salt  in  the  film. 

Now  if  we  examine  these  three  films  after  being  fully  excited  in  a 
bath  of  sufficient  strength  to  properly  convert  the  soluble  salt  in 
the  film,  we  shall  find  that  the  iodide  film  is  the  most  dense  and 
creamy;  the  bromide  next,  though  rather  thin;  and  the  chloride 
least,  being  extremely  pale  and  thin, 
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Next,  if  we  wash  these  films  thoroughly,  and  then  treat  them  with 
an  alkaline  developer,  we  shall  find  it  impossible,  with  any  strength 
of  developer,  or  any  quantity  of  ammonia  in  it,  to  affect  the  iodide 
of  silver  in  the  least,  for  it  completely  resists  the  action  of  this 
developer,  whether  it  has  been  exposed  to  light  or  not.  The  bromide 
of  silver  film,  even  if  wexposed,  may  be  completely  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  a  certain  strength  of  the  developer,  and  it  will  then 
look  rather  thin  and  grey,  because  there  was  not  enough  bromide  of 
silver  in  it  to  give  more  density.  And,  lastly,  the  chloride  film  may 
be  completely  reduced  by  a  very  iveah  developer,  and  it  will  then 
exhibit  perfect  blackness  and  opacity,  although  it  has  never  been 
exposed  to  light.  Such  are  the  properties  of  the  three  haloid  silver 
salts  in  reference  to  the  alkaline  developer ;  and  their  different 
behaviour  under  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  indeed. 

I  will  conclude  this  article  with  describing  the  effect  of  treating 
oxide  of  silver  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Violent  action  takes  place, 
and  then  a  dark  brown  insoluble  substance  still  remains  under  the 
liquid.  This  is  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  is  perfectly  soluble  in 
strong  iodide  of  potassium.  I  suppose  it  must  be  sub-chloride  of  silver. 

I  have  not  yet  tried  hydriodic  and  hydrobromic  acids  in  a  similar 
way,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  sub-iodide  of 
silver  could  be  thus  produced. 

Many  of  the  experiments  described  in  this  article  have  been  most 
carefully  repeated  during  the  past  week,  and  every  statement  of  fact 
made  in  it  is  strictly  true,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
since  they  depend,  in  every  case,  not  upon  hearsay  but  upon  my  own 
actual  experiments  and  trials.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

It  is  dangerous,  perhaps,  to  place  such  a  title  as  this  at  the  head  of 
an  article  meant  for  a  photographic  journal,  so  suggestive  is  it  of  the 
modern  prophets,  neologian,  evangelical,  ranting,  and  other  usually 
semi-mad  beings,  who  want  to  make  the  world  dance  to  their  phanta¬ 
sies.  If  I  may  be  for  a  moment  personal,  let  me  assure  my  readers 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  my  playing  the  role  of  any  one  of  these  here. 
As  Dr.  Nicol  remarked  or  hinted  a  short  time  since,  I  am  too  much 
of  a  doubter  ever  to  believe  that  I  could  prophesy,  and  if  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  adopting  the  style  and  habits  of  most  of  such  with 
the  alternative  of  death,  would,  on  the  whole,  prefer  to  utter  one 
good  anathema  and  die. 

Yet  I  am  not  altogether  a  sceptic,  and  try,  even  in  spite  of  their 
pettiness  and  my  own,  still  to  have  some  faith  in  my  kind — try 
also,  in  spite  of  the  sad  quackeries  with  which  it  has  been  overlaid 
now  and  then,  still  to  have  some  faith  in  photography.  Some  things 
that  I  have  seen  recently  have  tended  to  increase  that  faith. 

It  was  the  fashion  a  few  years  ago  to  shake  our  head  and  wail 
over  the  art  as  if  it  were  on  its  last  legs,  and  momentarily  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution.  Like  Jonah’s  gourd  it  had  sprung  up  and  was 
to  wither  awajr  in  a  day.  A  man  then  eminent  in  the  front  ranks  of 
photographic  experimentalists  wrote  to  me  citing  these  “  ditch-water 
days”  of  photography,  with  as  melancholy  a  whine  as  ever  dog 
uttered  on  receipt  of  a  bone  thrice  boiled. 

The  carte  fever  had  done  the  business.  It  was  like  that  last  bit 
of  pudding  which,  on  the  omnibus  conductor  asking  if  they  were 
full  inside,  Charles  Lamb  declared  to  have  done  for  him.  Under 
the  incubus  of  that  fatal  invention  photography  was  held  to  be 
commercially  doomed.  And  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  it  were  really 
the  case.  Many  strove  and  failed  to  make  headway  against  the 
ruinous  competition  which  that  furore  brought. 

Still  the  art  has  survived,  anti  recently  I  have  been  convinced 
that  it  has  not  only  done  so  but  grown.  There  is  still  a  mighty 
future  before  us,  or  rather  you. 

The  carte  rage  is  wellnigh  past,  and  there  is  coming  up'agaiiffa 
demand  and  a  capacity  for  producing  photographs  of  a  large  size, 
such  as  one  but  a  few  years  ago  hardly  hoped  ever  to  see  again — 
not  miserable  composition  daubs,  but  genuine  large  photographs. 
Small  as  the  present  photographic  exhibition  is,  this  fact  is  most 
noticeable  there.  You  have  large  pictures  in  silver,  still  larger 
in  carbon — one  a  magnificent  copy  of  a  painting,  a  marine  view, 
executed  by  the  Autotype  Company  in  a  style  that  is  positively 
marvellous. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  change?  There  maj^  be  several.  One 
dare  hardly  attempt  arbitrarily  to  define  all  the  tendencies  at  work 
to  produce  the  change.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
main  influence  at  work  is  the  rise  and  rapid  perfecting  of  the  new 
methods  of  permanent  reproduction. 

It  was  lately  my  good  fortune  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Autotype  Company,  in  Rathbone-place,  and  there  I  saw  on  every 


side  evidence  of  the  revolutionary  power  at  w7ork.  A  number  of  en¬ 
largements  were  shown  me — some  of  landscapes,  some  of  portraits — 
which  were  certainly  of  a  quality  that  I  never  saw  equalled  by  any 
silver  print.  Some  of  Vernon  Heath’s  studies  were  particularly 
beautiful.  You  could  not  have  imagined  that  they  were  other  than 
direct  prints  from  the  negatives,  so  sharp,  crisp,  and  yet  soft  were 
they.  It  is  evident  that  the  leverage  of  this  process  is  very  great. 
Our  customers  cannot  now  raise  the  objection  to  a  coloured  enlarge¬ 
ment  that  it  will  fade,  for  one  can  swear  that  pictures  done  upon 
such  a  base  are  safe  to  last  longer  than  Turner’s  paintings,  which 
are  fast  becoming  mere  daubs  of  smeary  yellow  canvas,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  old  coloured  photographs. 

It  is,  seriously,  time  that  every  one  connected  with  photography 
made  himself  fully  aware  of  this  fact.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
silver  printing  is  condemned,  or  that  it  is  likely  to  be  superseded  ; 
but  this  I  do  maintain — that  no  man  is  wise  who  neglects  to  avail 
himself  of  the  new  and  wider  scope  which  carbon  photography  in 
some  form  puts  within  his  reach,  and  I  am  not  writing  with  a  view 
to  praising  up  any  company.  Probably  everyone  who  chooses  is  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases,  regardless  of  the  various  so-called 
patents  that  hedge  this  process  in,  for  they  will  hardly  now  hold 
water;  and  I  dislike  thoroughly  any  sort  of  monopoly  which  does  not 
come  of  higher  skill  and  enlarged  facilities  for  meeting  the  wants 
of  the  public.  I  am,  therefore,  merely  urging  a  matter  of  ordinary 
business  expediency,  desirous  that  my  “umquhile”  photographic 
confreres  may  be  aroused  fully  to  the  signs  of  the  times. 

Depend  upon  it  the  public  preference  for  pictures  of  a  large  size 
will  very  soon  manifest  itself  strongly  enough  once  people  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  these  are  stable.  It  is  not  quite  according  to  human 
nature  to  box  up  one’s  countenance  in  an  album.  These  will  still  be 
in  request  as  receptacles  for  collections  of  favourite  faces  and  favourite 
figures  ;  but  for  the  private  business  of  the  professional  photographic 
artist  the  other  must  indubitably  come  more  and  more  into  play,  and 
it  is  for  photographers  to  see  at  once  that  the  rising  demand  is  met 
by  really  honest  work.  Let  them  discard  such  miserable  subter¬ 
fuges  as  enlarged  toned  collodion  positives,  which  they  know  must 
fade,  and  determine  to  give  only  thoroughly  honest  work  now  that  it 
is  possible. 

Nothing  to  my  mind  has  really  been  more  demoralising  (I  use 
the  word  advisidly)  than  the  equivocations  which  photographers 
have  too  often  been  driven  to  use  in  the  past  about  such  large  pictures 
when  they  wanted  to  do  a  business  with  them.  It  need  be  so  no 
longer. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  need  not  be  any  great 
outlay  in  preparing  to  meet  or  start  a  demand  for  such  pictures.  In 
one  respect  the  ordinary  outlay  of  the  photographer  may  indeed  be 
lessened,  for  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  invest  in  those  huge  and 
expensive  lenses  which  have  so  often  strained  the  purse  and  tried  the 
temper  of  the  artist.  A  light,  simple  camera  and  a  good  carte  or 
cabinet  lens  will  be  enough  for  all  the  enlarging  work  that  most 
will  require,  and  opticians  will  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to 
producing  lenses  of  intense  sharpness  and  increased  rapidity,  rather 
than  to  the  manufacture  of  monster  discs. 

There  appears  to  be  also  a  great  field  for  the  landscape  photo¬ 
grapher  in  this  direction.  Some  of  the  enlargements  of  that  kind  of 
work  which  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  showed  me  were,  to  my  thinking,  quite 
portentously  big — far  larger,  in  fact,  than  any  one  will  care  much  for ; 
yet  they  were  valuable  as  showing  what  could  be  done,  they  were  of 
such  very  great  distinctness  and  variety  of  detail.  But  for  the  medium 
picture  required,  say  10  X  12  or  12  X  15,  it  will  not  now  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  photographer  to  carry  other  than  cabinet  plates.  This 
is  in  itself  a  mighty  boon.  I  well  remember  starting  once  to  do  a 
series  of  views  of  three  sizes,  and  shall  never  forget  the  toil,  the 
worry,  the  constant  burden  and  conflict  which  the  attempt  entailed. 
It  not  only  took  away  all  enjoyment  from  the  wTork  and  rendered  it 
the  worst  slavery — that  might  have  been  easily  borne  had  it  been 
successful — but  it  prevented  the  attainment  of  the  object  I  desired 
in  a  very  great  degree.  When  the  chances  were  favourable  the  haste 
and  strain  and  flurry  to  grasp  all  often  results  in  failure. 

All  this  may  now  really  be  reckoned  at  an  end ;  for  a  man  who 
goes  out  lightly  equipped  with  his  cabinet  plates,  if  he  be  careful  to 
take  really  good  negatives,  full  of  detail,  full  of  true  light  and  shade, 
and  yet  not  too  dense,  may  produce  from  them  at  pleasure  several 
series  of  different  sizes  as  the  public  demand  may  dictate.  And 
there  is  a  certain  section  of  the  public  which  still  hankers  after  large 
photographs.  They  ought  to  be  far  more  popular  than  they  are  in 
this  country,  since  it  has  lost  the  taste  for  the  stereoscope. 

It  is  astonishing  how  universal  the  feeling  is  growing  that  this 
change  in  the  direction  of  photography  is  upon  us.  Even  more 
vividly  than  in  England — so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  reports 
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of  their  societies — the  continent  and  America  are  working  towards 
this  end.  Carbon  printing,  permanent  mechanical  printing,  Wood¬ 
burytype — all  this  nest  of  processes — are  being  worked  incessantly  as 
none  of  the  older  permanent  processes  ever  were. 

Now,  we  are  a  conservative  people.  We  are  all  apt  to  think 
onr  own  ways  and  our  own  old  thoughts  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  resent  most  fiercely  any  attempt  to  gainsay  their  being  so. 
Hence  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  strenuous  in  shaking  the  public 
up.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  prolong  this  paper  till  it  filled 
half  the  Journal  with  reasons  and  arguments  for  the  cause  I  here 
advocate  and  the  opinions  I  here  express,  but  I  cannot  believe  them 
necessary,  for  I  deal  with  indubitable  facts. 

Should  some  one  with  the  means  and  the  power  and  the  plates 
boldly  try  the  experiment  of  introducing  carbon  views  to  the  public, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage,  and  the  better  the 
views  the  better,  of  course,  the  chances  of  their  success.  Were  I 
such  an  one,  as  I  am  not,  it  certainly  would  seem  to  my  eyes  a  most 
tempting  experiment.  Verbum  sapientice.  Aliquis. 


GIVING  OUT  PRINTING. 

1  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  inviting  discussion  as  to  the  various 
methods  of  permanent  printing.  Being  practically  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  carbon,  and  photo-mechanical  processes,  and  hav¬ 
ing  also  studied  Woodburytype,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered  pre¬ 
sumptuous  if  I  offer  a  few  remarks  on  them. 

1  think  all  aspects  of  “  giving  out  printing  ”  should  be  carefully 
studied  before  such  a  step  be  taken.  One  (to  my  mind  fatal)  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  a  course  is  that  prints  from  negatives  so  sent  out  must 
always,  as  a  rule,  fail  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  set  up 
in  the  photographer’s  mind.  Now  no  printing  company  would  care 
to  submit  proof  after  proof  to  a  customer,  as  in  photo-mechanical 
processes  it  is  the  preparation  of  the  printing  plate  which  is  the  chief 
outlay  and  trouble.  Unless  satisfaction  could  be  given  to  both  sides 
such  an  arrangement  must  speedily  fall  through.  With  regard  to 
carbon  printing  the  same  reason  exists  with  it  as  with  silver  printing 
— that  all  prints  should  be  done  at  home. 

My  view  of  the  case  is  that  each  photographer  who  can  afford  it 
should  adopt  a  mechanical  process  for  large  issues,  and  work  that  in 
conjunction  with  carbon  printing  for  small  orders.  The  mechanical 
process  he  should  adopt  must  depend  upon  the  class  of  work  he 
principally  turns  out — Woodburytype  for  certain  classes,  and  helio¬ 
type  or  lichtdruck  for  others. 

In  the  heliotype  process,  which  is  the  mechanical  process  I  work, 
as  much  can  be  done  towards  making  an  effective  picture  in  the 
printing-frame  as  in  silver  printing.  We  can  soon  stop  out,  double 
print,  &c,,  because  we  can  see  what  we  are  doing,  particularly  since 
I  have  introduced  a  modification  which  enables  us  to  distinguish 
shades  of  exposure  with  greater  accuracy.  It  is  on  account  of  the 
capability  of  the  application  of  these  “  dodges  ”  to  the  process  that 
I  think  photographers  should  hesitate  before  they  abandon  printing 
their  own  negatives,  excepting  (as  in  those  cases  where  book  illustra¬ 
tions  are  in  point)  where  it  would  be  worth  a  company’s  while  to 
submit  several  proofs.  Another  (perhaps  selfish)  objection  to  the 
giving  out  printing  is  that  mechanical  printing  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
if  other  brains  and  hands  be  not  brought  to  bear  on  it  we  cannot 
hope  for  much  improvement  in  minor  details,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  basis  of  the  process  is  definitely  decided  upon.  I  presume 
the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  Woodburytype. 

Carbon  printing  has  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  perfection  on  which  it 
will  be  difficult  to  improve — thanks  to  the  energy  of  a  company  who 
supply  material  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  For  some 
classes  of  work  single  transfer  is  best  adapted ;  for  others  the  more 
simple  double  printing. 

The  dodges  that  can  be  employed  in  this  kind  of  printing  are  of  a 
different  character  to  those  employed  in  silver  printing,  owing  to  the 
colour  of  the  gelatine  being  hidden  by  the  pigment  employed. 
Plucky  proofs  from  weak  negatives,  for  instance,  can  be  obtained  by 
a  partial  exposure  in  the  frame  and  returning  the  tissue  to  the  dark 
on  exposing  it  under  non-actinic  glass.  Again  :  various  results  may 
be  obtained  by  altering  the  temperature  of  the  developing  water. 
Such  artifices  in  the  production  of  prints  must  militate  against  a 
wholesale  production. 

I  can  well  understand  the  shivering  printer  (described  so  graphi¬ 
cally  in  your  last  week’s  issue)  desirous  of  giving  out  his  printing, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  high-class  photographer  will  ever  be  cajoled  into 
letting  others  manipulate  his  negatives.  Better  by  far  is  it  that 
those  who  care  for  permanent  prints  should  take  Out  a  license  or  pay 
a  royalty  on  the  materials  used,  and  do  their  own  work  at  home. 


A  larger  staff  will  not  be  required,  the  profits  will  be  as  great,  and 
they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  themselves  are 
alone  responsible  for  their  own  work. 

,,  W.  de  W.  Abney,  Lieut.,  R.A. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  A  DRY  PROCESS. 

Notes  on  the  Dry-Plate  Work  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition. 

The  attention  of  all  landscape  photographers,  especially  amateurs, 
will  be  eagerly  directed  to  the  specimens  of  dry-plate  photography 
in  the  present  Exhibition.  The  emulsion  or  collodio-bromide  pro¬ 
cess — about  which  so  much  has  been  written — appears  in  consider¬ 
able  force. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the  workers  with  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley’s  uranium  plates  have  attempted  to  represent  their  spe¬ 
ciality — i.e.,  their  capability  for  very  rapid  work.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  produce  a  few  quasi-instantaneous  sea  views,  representations 
of  living  animals,  scenes  with  groups  of  figures,  etc,,  which  would 
have  represented  the  very  marked  advance  made  by  this  process  in 
the  direction  of  rapid  exposure.  I  find,  however,  only  landscapes, 
which,  for  aught  they  show,  might  have  taken  hours  in  exposure, 
were  it  not  that  some  of  them  bear  marked  signs  of  under-exposure 
in  their  shadows. 

Mr.  Dunmore’s  pictures  are  dark  and  wanting  in  detail  in  the 
shadows;  while  Major  Peploe’s  err  almost  as  much  in  the  same 
direction.  Colonel  Wortley’s  own  picture  of  foliage  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  taken  at  a  time  when  the  leaves  were  in  motion,  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  judge  of  its  details  without  a  sensation  of  fuzziness. 

Colonel  Wortley,  I  believe,  claims  for  his  process  the  power  of  ren¬ 
dering  details  in  shadow  with  as  much  facility  as  with  wet  collodion  ; 
but,  judging  merely  from  the  pictures  before  me,  I  should  doubt 
whether  this  claim  is  entirely  borne  out.  It  would  seem  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  both  of  Mr.  Dunmore  and  others  would  have  benefited  by  a 
considerably  longer  exposure  for  the  shadows.  This  weakness  of 
rendering  badly-lighted  subjects  appears  common  to  all  plates  where 
tannin  enters  into  the  preservative,  whether  prepared  with  emulsion 
or  the  bath.  It  becomes  exaggerated  to  a  painful  degree  when 
lenses  are  used  with  a  long  focus  and  a  small  aperture.  With  a  short- 
focus  lens  and  a  well-lighted  subject  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  result  of  a  collodio-bromide  plate. 

But  it  would  be  instructive  to  see  the  failures  when  the  size  of 
the  plate  is  increased,  and  a  large  patch  of  foliage  comes  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture.  On  an  ordinary  collodio-bromids  plate  with  a 
fifteen-inch  focus  lens  I  find  eight  or  ten  minutes  amply  sufficient  for 
a  well-lighted  building,  but  forty  minutes’  exposure  failed  in  satisfac¬ 
torily  rendering  some  dark  foliage  that  entered  into  the  composition. 
When  detail  is  produced,  it  is  wanting  in  definition — a  mere  wash  of 
sepia  in  the  print — although  sometimes  a  Turneresque  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  that  is  very  pleasing. 

In  looking  round,  therefore,  for  material  to  answer  the  question — 
Which  is  the  best  dry  process  for  landscape  purposes? — we  should 
omit  from  the  competition  all  that  do  not  show  light  and  shade, 
rock  and  foliage,  with  gradation  of  distance,  fully  and  harmoniously 
rendered,  and  are  not  of  considerable  size.  Taking  this  standard 
for  our  guide,  the  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  will  not  afford  us  much 
help.  The  best  are  almost  all  of  them  small;  the  subjects  chosen 
are,  naturally  enough,  fully  lighted  ;  and  foliage  is,  with  one  or  two 
notable  exceptions,  avoided.  Even  Mr.  Mawdsley—; facile  princeps 
of  the  old  school  of  collodio-bromide  photographers — errs  sometimes 
on  the  side  of  under-exposure  and  over-development.  Witness  Nos. 
197  and  198,  in  which  the  water  in  one  picture  and  the  bank  in 
the  other  are  of  the  same  colour,  viz.,  snow  or  whitewash.  Some  of 
his  pictures  are,  however,  very  beautiful,  as,  for  example,  Bettws-y- 
Goed  (No.  204). 

Mr.  Stillman,  in  his  landscapes  (No.  40)  on  Liverpool  dry  plates 
has  shown  the  very  serious  effect  of  under-exposure.  His  studies 
of  architecture  on  “Russell”  dry  plates  (why  does  not  Mr.  Rouch 
drop  this  misleading  misnomer?)  are  very  nice,  but  then  the  subjects 
are  very  favourable  to  dry  plates. 

Mr.  H.  Cooper’s  earlier  pictures  (Nos.  42-45)  are  gems,  but  one  feels 
that  such  an  artist  could  render  such  subjects  well  with  any  process. 
Of  his  pictures  on  the  screen,  Gockington  Church  was  taken  in  winter, 
and  appears  to  me  rather  coarse  when  compared  with  his  other  work. 
The  pictures  of  Tffley  Bridge  were  taken  under  circumstances  which 
silence  criticism.  A  Shepherd' s  Cottage  (No.  322),  ascribed  to  collodio- 
bromide  in  the  catalogue,  I  was  about  to  acknowledge  as  the  one 
great  exception  to  the  rule,  for  it  renders  harmonious  light  and 
shade  with  abundance  of  clearly-defined  foliage ;  but,  alas !  I  find 
in  your  last  number  that  this  too  must  bo  ascribed  to  wet  collodion. 
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Mr.  Whiting’s  plates  do  not  seem  to  me  to  come  up  quite  to  his 
usual  standard.  Lieut.  Abney’s  pictures  present  more  nearly  than 
any  I  have  yet  seen  the  ideal  for  which  I  am  seeking ;  they  are  full 
of  detail  in  the  darkest  shadows,  yet  sufficiently  brilliant.  They 
certainly  show  the  capabilities  of  the  gum-gallic  process  in  skilful 
hands.  Nos  298  and  301  are  exquisite. 

Mr.  Keene’s  pictures  are  by  the  collodio-albumen  process.  They 
are  of  varied  merit.  One  exhibits  the  peculiar  defects  I  have  been 
attributing  to  the  bromide  process;  others  are  full  of  minute  detail, 
bright  and  delicate. 

I  have  kept  Mr.  F.  Beasley’s  pictures  to  the  last,  for  here  I  find 
at  last  my  ideal  standard  realised.  They  are  of  considerable  size, 
and  comprise  subjects  which  I  have  failed  to  find  attempted  by  other 
drv-plate  workers.  Masses  of  foliage  are  treated  with  the  utmost 
brilliancy  and  effect.  There  is  no  mere  sepia-coloured  wash  in  the 
place  of  trees,  but  there  is  plenty  of  bold  contrast  in  each  compo¬ 
sition  ;  yet  all  is  in  perfect  harmony.  The  pictures  are  full  of  detail, 
yet  as  crisp  and  brilliant  as  any  wet  collodion  picture..  Severely 
tried  as  they  are  by  being  hung  next  to  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
wet  collodion  landscapes  in  the  gallery,  they  lose  nothing  by  the  con¬ 
trast.  They  are,  I  believe,  all  by  the  Fothergiil  process,  except  one 
(the  least  deserving),  which  is  on  a  commercial  collodio-albumen 
plate. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  I  am  asked — Which  is  the  best  dry 
process  ?  The  ordinary  collodio-bromide  process  is  so  fascinating, 
the  plates  are  so  easily  and  rapidly  prepared,  keep  so  well,  and  are  so 
cleanly  developed,  and  give  such  excellent  results  with  short-focus 
lenses  and  well-lighted  subjects,  that  I  shall  still  adhere  to  them  for 
my  ordinary  work.  But  for  my  pet  landscapes,  my  special  gems  of 
contrasted  rock  and  foliage,  and  for  large  pictures,  I  shall  in  future 
employ  some  modification  of  the  collodio-albumen  process.  Lastly  : 
I  shall  always  purchase,  if  I  cannot  imitate,  a  stock  of  the  Wortley 
plates  for  very  rapid  work,  these  plates,  in  conjunction  with  a 
pocket  stereo,  camera  and  a  pair  of  rapid  rectilinear  lenses,  giving 
the  roving  amateur  a  new  power,  which  he  will  very  much  value. 

Amateur. 


HONG-KONG  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Hong-Kong  used  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the  kind  of  place 
— distant,  disagreeable,  and  very  hot — to  which  one’s  worst  enemies 
ought  to  be  consigned.  It  was  truly  a  vile  place  at  one  time — the 
resort  of  pirates  and  the  worst  class  of  vagabonds  of  the  south  of 
China,  and  even  now  it  can  hold  its  own  in  crime  and  vagabondage 
with  its  dark  competitors  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  gradually  throwing  off  its  old  bad  habits  under  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  government  of  our  land,  and  is  not  the  safe  and  agreeable 
resort  it  used  to  be  for  the  scum  of  Canton,  as  it  possesses  great  stone 
institutions  that  frown  on  and  furnish  slender  fare  to  evil-doers  ;  and, 
above  all,  as  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  it  utilises  the 
camera  to  register  the  faces  of  its  convicts — a  thing  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  do  not  take  to,  as  they  fancy  that  the  process  deprives  them 
of  a  certain  portion  of  their  vitality.  This  is  a  very  wholesome 
superstition  if  they  value  their  lives  ;  and,  as  they  know  if  they  do  not 
contrive  to  look  like  somebody  else  when  being  photographed,  it 
places  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  law,  as  Chinese  faces 
are  not  all  alike,  but  sufficiently  different  to  impart  a  marked  charac¬ 
ter  to  each. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Chinese  in  Hong-Kong 
and  other  parts  of  China  have  “  taken  kindly”  to  photography.  In 
Queen’s-road,  the  principal  street  of  Victoria,  there  are  a  score  of 
Chinese  photographers,  who  do  better  work  than  is  produced  by  the 
herd  of  obscure  dabblers  who  cast  discredit  on  the  art  in  this  country. 
There  is  something  about  the  mystery  of  photographic  chemistry  and 
the  nicety  of  manipulation  implied  in  its  various  processes  which 
suits  the  Chinese  mind. 

There  is  one  Chinaman  in  Hong-Kong,  of  the  name  of  Afong,  who 
has  exquisite  taste,  and  produces  work  that  would  enable  him  to 
make  a  living  even  in  London.  Afong  is,  however,  an  exception 
to  the  general  run  of  his  countrymen,  as  their  peculiar  views  of  what 
constitutes  art  in  a  picture  are  quite  opposed  to  our  foreign  preju¬ 
dices  and  to  all  that  we  have  been  taught  to  recognise  as  art. 

I  will  now  give  a  description  of  one  of  these  celestial  studios. 

There  is  no  seedy  individual  at  the  door  having  a  strong  suspicion 
of  grease  or  blacklead  about  his  hat,  and  whose  graceful  duty  it  is  to 
waylay  customers  from  the  country.  There  are  a  few  ghastly  pic¬ 
tures  in  black  and  white  in  a  frame  at  the  doorway,  some  of  them 
having  the  cheerful  expression  of  victims  whose  heads  had  been 
spiked  to  secure  the  necessary  degree  of  steadiness.  There  is  a 
narrow  ladder  or  staircase  leading  to  the  artist’s  quarters ;  now  we 


must  mind  our  limbs,  as  a  false  step  might  land  us  in  the  carpenter’s 
shop  below.  The  pungent  smell  first  encountered  is  that  of  collo¬ 
dion  ;  the  other  more  noxious  odours  are  native. 

Look  round ;  we  are  now  in  the  reception  room,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  with  the  tail  and  without  his  shirt  who  advances  to  meet  us  is 
A-liung,  the  operator.  He  immediately  puts  his  shirt  or  jacket  on, 
as  we  are  foreigners,  remarking — “  Too  muche  long  tim  my  no  have 
see  you;  come  in.”  Allow  me  to  interpret  A-hung’s  pidgin  English  : 
“  You  have  been  a  great  stranger,”  he  says.  “  Are  you  busy, 
A-liung?  We  want  to  have  our  portraits  taken.”  “  How  fashion  ?” 
says  A-hung.  But  I  had  better  give  his  conversation  in  ordinary 
English  as  the  pidgin  is  embarrassing, 

“  You  foreigners,”  says  A-hung,  “  always  wish  to  be  taken  off  the 
straight  or  perpendicular.  It  is  not  so  with  our  men  of  taste  ;  they 
must  look  straight  at  the  camera  so  as  to  show  their  friends  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  they  have  two  eyes  and  two  ears.  They  won’t  have 
shadows  about  their  faces,  because,  you  see,  shadow  forms  no  part  of 
the  face.  It  is’nt  one’s  nose,  or  any  other  feature ;  therefore  it  should 
not  be  there.  The  camera,  you  see,  is  defective.  It  won’t  work  up 
to  that  point;  it  won’t  recognise  our  laws  of  art.”  But,  then,  I  say 
to  A-hung — “If  you  had  no  shadow  the  face  would  be  a  blank.” 
“  Oh,  no ;  our  artists  know  better,  for  they  give  you  the  features 
complete,  without  the  shadows.”  “  No  !  look  at  these  card  pictures 
of  yours ;  they  are  not  complete,  so  far  as  the  figure  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Why  not  photograph  the  back  and  tail  and  stick  it  on  to 
the  back  of  the  card,  so  that  your  customers  might  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  their  friends  as  to  their  having  a  back  and  tail.” 

“Very  good  suggestion,”  says  A-hung;  “I  will  propose  it.  But 
come.” 

We  are  in  a  small  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  por¬ 
traits,  some  in  oil  and  of  a  large  size,  for  the  firm  paints  on  canvas. 
There  are  ships,  too,  and  fairly  well  done.  Oh!  the  portraits!  They 
are  chiefly  of  foreigners — seafaring  men — and  they  form  a  kind  of 
gallery  of  horrors. 

There  are  four  or  five  artists  at  work  in  the  light  part  of  the  room 
and  verandah  copying  photographs,  on  a  large  scale,  in  oil.  How 
very  lightly  these  limners  are  dressed  !— only  a  pair  of  silk  trowsers 
and  a  pipe  each.  And  how  they  smoke  and  chat,  and  seem  to  enjoy 
themselves  !  That  is  a  favourite  starling  of  one  of  them  that  is  sing¬ 
ing  so  sweetly  in  the  sunshine  in  the  verandah.  Now  let  us  turn  to 
the  studio,  leaving  the  artists  and  their  work  for  another  time. 

J.  T. 

( To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


GOOD  WORK  WITH  PROPER  FACILITIES. 

In  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.  is  an  advertisement  that  has,  no 
doubt,  caused  many  a  smile  and  chuckle  among  the  fraternity.  “  Au 
operator,  who  can  make  good  work  with  proper  facilities,  is  open  to 
engage.  Respectfully  objects  to  short  studios,  or  working  with  indif¬ 
ferent  apparatus.  Address,”  &c.,  &c.  The  advertiser  must  be  a  bit 
of  a  wag,  though  at  the  same  time  a  very  sensible  sort  of  man,  and 
a  few  more  like  him  would  soon  improve  the  status  of  assistants. 

Whether  or  not  the  advertisement  be  a  bit  of  personality,  the 
advertiser  has  drawn  attention  to  a  very  crying  evil  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  ;  for  the  apparatus  and  utensils,  so  to  speak,  that  operators 
are  sometimes — in  fact,  too  often — asked  to  use  and  produce  good 
work  with  are  a  disgrace  to  any  one  occupying  so-called  first-class 
establishments,  and  it  is  very  trying  to  a  good  operator  to  work  in 
such  places. 

One  cause  of  many  being  deficient  in  good,  easy-working  appara¬ 
tus  is,  I  believe,  owing  to  the  proprietor — having  spent  all  his 
money  in  building,  embellishing,  &c.,  in  order  to  make  an  attractive 
appearance  to  the  public,  so  as  to  draw  business — finding  himself 
short  of  funds  for  needful  appliances ;  so  he  purchases  common  or 
second-hand  things. 

Some  again,  from  want  of  constructive  ability,  cause  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  work  and  worry  to  their  people,  while,  lastly, 
others  are  great  at  mechanical  feats  of  fitting  a  studio.  Heaven 
defend  me  from  the  employers  that  are  proud  of  the  mechanical 
arrangements  of  their  studios !  for  it  is  they  who  make  a  complication 
of  ropes  and  pulleys  for  their  blinds,  rails  for  their  head-rests  to  run 
or  screw  on,  &c.  When  they  start  business  they  work  it  themselves, 
but,  by-and-by,  seeing  some  good  pictures  from  So-and-so’s  establish¬ 
ment,  they  must  have  an  operator  to  do  similar  work. 

Well,  they  get  a  first-class  man  recommended  by  all  the  employers 
he  has  before  worked  for;  he  arrives,  and  sets  about  taking  a  nega¬ 
tive.  The  sitter  is  posed ;  a  blind  wants  moving  a  little  backwards 
or  forwards,  and  the  operator  pulls  a  cord.  The  blind  sticks.  He 
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pulls  again.  This  time  the  wrong  blind  puts  in  an  appearance; 
the  operator  inwardly  swears,  and  takes  the  negative  as  best  he  can. 
The  employer  is  dissatisfied,  the  sitter  ditto,  and  the  operator  no 
better;  for  he  knows  that  if  the  appliances  would  play  into  his  hands 
as  they  should  do  in  all  cases  he  could  produce  much  better  work. 

Others  will  have  cameras  with  goodness  knows  how  many  screws. 
Some  of  these  are  always  slack. 

When  the  negative  is  developed,  “  ah !  it  would  have  been  fine 
if,”  &c.  Another  trial.  The  sitter,  alarmed,  exclaims — “I  didn’t 
move  !”  Operator  looks  glum ;  this  is  reflected  in  sitter’s  face.  Pic¬ 
ture  not  liked.  Who  is  to  blame  ? 

These  are  the  sort  of  employers  that  cry  out  there  are  no  good 
assistants.  If  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  have  things  simple 
and  convenient,  we  should  see  many  more  average  good  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  hear  less  of  the  lack  of  good  assistants. 

What  man  can  devote  his  sole  attention  to  the  pose  and  lighting 
of  his  subject  when  his  mind  must  be  worried  by  thinking  whether  or 
not  the  blind  will  draw,  the  rest  is  screwed  down,  or  the  camera  is 
in  focus  ?  These  things  ought  to,  and  can,  be  made  matters  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  more  simple  the  arrangements  of  the  studio  the  better, 
and  better,  also,  the  result.  A  large  number  of  ropes,  pullies,  &c., 
makes  the  sitter  think  he  or  she  is  on  board  ship,  causing  a  feeling 
of  nausea  in  the  stomach  and  a  corresponding  expression  in  the 
face.  What  more  is  required  than  the  different  blinds  to  run  on 
wires  (copper  is  best),  and  a  rod  to  move  the  skylight  ones — the 
rest  by  hand  ? 

It  is,  perhaps,  invidious  to  mention  any  particular  rests  ;  but 
Harrison’s  and  Kaye’s  are  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  market  as 
yet,  and  take  no  more  room  than,  if  so  much  as,  some  of  the  abomi¬ 
nations  that  several  indulge  in. 

As  to  short  studios  I  don’t  think  our  operator  need  object  so  much 
to  them — less  so  if  well  fitted  and  the  firm  make  a  speciality  of 
vignettes,  busts,  and  half-length  figures,  which  are  far  better,  and 
just  now  more  fashionable,  than  the  full-length  cartes,  &c. 

Another  thing  which  requires  ventilating  is  the  working  of  spe¬ 
cialities  by  particular  firms  ;  then  the  public  would  know  where  to 
go  for  different  kinds  of  pictures.  In  the  meantime,  let  all  assistants 
protest  against  those  studios  which  are  full  of  mechanical  dodges  for 
moving  blinds,  head-rests,  and  stupidly-made  cameras. 

Photographers,  make  your  studios  as  nice  and  comfortable  as 
possible;  then  your  work  will  be  easy,  and  your  ease  of  mind  will 
show  in  your  face,  and  your  sitter  will  feel  more  Mark  Tapleyfied. 
Your  pictures  will  please  for  expression,  &c.,  and,  believe  me,  your 
own  health  will  improve;  you  will  have  less  need  to  change  your 
employes',  the  expenses  will  come  down,  while  the  receipts  will  go 
up.  A  Ltttle  Photo. 

- » - 

PARIS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOSSIP. 

The  universal  photometer  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  has  been 
described  by  its  inventor,  M.  Leon  Vidal,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Monitcur.  From  his  lengthened  paper  upon  the  subject  we  gather  that 
it  is  really  an  ingenious  instrument — rather  more  ingenious  than  useful. 
It  consists  of  a  little  wooden  frame  closed  behind  by  a  hinged  door, 
with  a  glass  in  front  covering  the  graduated  scales.  These  are  four  in 
number,  consisting  of  ten  different  tints  each,  which  tints  are  perforated 
by  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre.  The  gradations  are  made  by  means  of 
multiplying  plates  of  mica,  so  as  to  lessen  in  an  increasing  degree  the 
light-admitting  power  of  these  holes.  A  strip  of  yellow  glass  capable 
of  being  moved  so  as  to  cover  any  one  of  the  graduated  columns,  1,  2,  3, 
still  further  increasing  their  opacity,  is  placed  in  front,  thus  doubling  the 
testing  power  of  the  instrument.  The  index  is  put  in  motion  by  placing 
a  piece  of  sensitised  paper  at  the  back.  When  submitted  to  the  action 
of  light  you  have,  of  course,  to  select  the  tint  which  you  judge  the  most 
likely  to  indicate  best  the  time  of  exposure  which  any  given  object  or 
picture  may  require,  and  suffer  it  to  remain  exposed  till  the  paper  in  the 
photometer  assumes  the  same  depth  of  hue  as  that  tint. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  particularise  the  instrument  further.  It  is 
elaborate,  ingenious,  and,  M.  Vidal  says,  also  cheap ;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
not  of  much  practical  value  to  the  skilful  printer,  who  can  very  well  tell 
by  experience  what  a  negative  will  require.  At  best  it  can  only  be 
useful  to  such  amateurs  as  do  a  little  carbon  printing  occasionally,  and 
we  can  hardly  fancy  those  experienced  printers  of  whom  Mr.  Spencer 
spoke  at  the  last  South  London  meeting  are  dreaming  of  having  resort 
to  such  a  device.  M.  Vidal  devotes  five  columns  containing  as  much 
matter  as  our  own  to  its  description,  which  we  think  on  the  whole  more 
than  it  is  worth ;  for  we  apprehend  that  mechanical  devices,  however 
elaborate,  can  never  be  other  than  misleading  when  elevated  into  a 
substitute  for  the  result  of  experience  and  the  skill  of  practised  intelli¬ 
gence.  Still,  if  any  of  our  readers  think  otherwise,  we  can  honestly  re¬ 
commend  this  instrument,  which  a  careful  perusal  of  M.  Vidal’s  paper 
loads  us  to  esteem  as  nearly  “universal”  as  such  a  thing  can  well  be. 


The  College  of  France  has  done  a  good  and  wise  thing  in  instituting  a 
laboratory  and  lectureship  on  photography  and  photomicrography,  the 
first  chief  of  which  is  M.  Edward  Stebbiug — a  gentlemen,  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  Moniteur,  “  who  is  a  distinguished  chemist  and  an  opera* 
tor  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  difficulties  of  dry  collodion.”  W  e 
sincerely  hope  that  the  experiment  may  prove  a  great  success. 

A  gentleman  named  M.  Adam  has  just  invented  a  rather  singular 
thing,  which  he  calls  a  “  balance-cuvette ,”  or  bath  balance.  Its  object  is 
to  facilitate  the  sensitising  of  the  collodion  plate  by  keeping  it  in  con¬ 
stant  gentle  motion  during  its  immersion  in  the  solution.  It  may  also 
be  applied  to  the  development  of  dry  plates,  wax  paper  negatives,  &c., 
and  it  appears  from  the  description  to  fulfil  its  purpose  pretty  well. 
Whether  the  purpose  be  a  necessary  one,  or  whether  it  be  not  ingenuity 
wasted,  like  so  many  more  photographic  inventions,  may  reasonably  be 
held  questions  for  debate. 

Considerable  interest  is  excited  among  French  photographers  over  the 
question  of  the  best  method  of  preparing  sensitised  paper  so  that  it 
shall  keep,  and  several  have  been  making  experiments  with  citric  acid. 
As  is  well  known  it  acts  as  a  very  good  preservative,  but  tends  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  toning ;  and  we  suspect  that  paper  so  prepared  requires  the 
American  treatment — fuming  before  using,  so  as  to  kill  the  acid.  No 
one  that  we  know  of  has  yet  been  able  to  approach  Mr.  Durand  in  the 
process  of  producing  paper  which,  while  keeping  better  than  any  acidi¬ 
fied  paper  known,  will  yet  behave  in  an  uniform  and  satisfactory  way. 
under  the  whole  of  the  operations. 

Apropos  of  some  remarks  in  an  English  journal  upon  the  subject  of 
the  development  of  negatives,  M.  Marten,  a  member  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France,  mentioned  that  the  employment  of  formiate  of 
baryta  was  very  beneficial  as  a  help  to  rapidity  of  action,  and  that,  too, 
whether  protosulphate  of  iron  or  pyrogallic  acid  was  employed.  Has 
anyone  here  tried  that  ? — and  does  anybody  know  the  formula  ?  He 
gives  none. 

A  gentleman  named  M.  Saglio  forwarded  to  the  Society  some  views 
of  the  city  of  Strasbourg,  taken  both  before  and  after  the  siege,  and 
which  revealed  in  all  their  naked  ruin  the  terrible  effects  which  the 
Prussian  bombardment  had  upon  the  place.  Beyond  that  sad  point 
of  interest  the  views  excited  much  admiration  for  their  clearness  and 
definition.  They  were  taken  by  one  of  Ross’s  Avide- angle  doublets;  and 
one  view  of  the  cathedral  front  in  particular  was  very  striking,  as  it 
embraced  a  range  of  some  433  feet  from  the  base  to  the  point  of  the 
spire  without  showing  the  least  trace  of  distortion. 

The  lunar  photographs  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  presented  at  the  same 
meeting,  were  provocative  of  much  applause  for  their  wonderful  clear¬ 
ness  and  extraordinary  size. 

M.  Ludovico  de  Courten,  in  finishing  his  long  letter  on  German  pho¬ 
tography,  consoles  his  countrymen  on  the  superiority  of  the  German 
lenses  by  saying  that  the  French  are  cheaper  and  as  good,  and  that,  even 
if  not,  “have  we  not  the  immortal  names  of  Nicdphore  Niepce  and  of 
Daguerre,”  &c.,  &c.  ?  Rather  foolish  vanity  that  of  M.  de  Courten. 
The  modern  Greeks  might  as  well  boast  of  Pericles  and  Alexander ;  and 
we  esteem  our  confreres  across  the  channel  too  highly  to  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  they  have  very  much  higher  claims  on  our  regard  today 
than  ancient  glories  like  these. 


Camspunimm. 

— * — 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  of  this  Year  and  its  Teachings 
— Small  Negatives,  Enlarger  Prints,  and  Pocket  Cameras. — 
The  Real  Progress  which  Photography  is  Making  Frankly 
Discussed. 

Imagine  the  astonishment  with  which  I  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  Exhibition 
now  open  in  Conduit-street,  then  our  Editors’  first  notice  of  it,  and 
some  of  the  reviews  in  the  London  daily  press.  The  italicising  is  my 
own. 

“  The  Exhibition  which  opens  this  evening  seems  to  proclaim  one  fact  very 
decisively — that  we  are  rapidly  arriving  at  perfection  in  the  art.  There  are  no 
striking  improvements  to  be  witnessed,  no  surprises  to  be  enjoyed;  but  never¬ 
theless  there  is  ample  proof  of  steady,  if  but  slight,  progress  going  on.  This 
has  been  apparent  during  the  last  year  or  two  ;  and  the  superior  excellence  of 
some  of  the  pictures  now  shown  is  due  more  to  increased  skill  and  knowledge  of 
what  is  wanted  to  produce  certain  effects  than  to  any  fresh  stride  having  been 
made  in  a  new  direction.  Thus,  while  the  limit  of  our  means  may  already  have 
been  reached,  artistic  skill  and  conception  are  becoming  still  more  widespread, 
and  show  that,  however  close  upon  perfection ,  we  have  not  yet  altogether  at¬ 
tained  it.” 

So  far  as  I  can  understand  a  paragraph  which  seems  to  include  some 
contradictions,  I  feel  bound,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  common  sense,  to 
protest  against  it.  Are  we  not  therein  told  that  we  are  rapidly  arriving 
at  perfection  in  our  art,  and  that  the  limit  of  our  means  may  already 
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have  been  reached  ?  and  yet,  on  reading  the  various  reviews  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition,  what  do  I  find  it  mainly  to  consist  of  ?  Are  the  walls  half 
covered  with  instantaneous  pictures  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  that  branch  of 
our  art  seems  to  be  now  nearly  defunct,  and  to  have  been  abandoned  as 
a  hopeless  case.  Do  1  find  that  quite  a  large  number  of  the  landscapes 
exhibited  include  the  natural  clouds  taken  at  one  operation  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it ;  not  a  single  complete  landscape  of  that  kind  has  been  in  the  most 
distant  manner  alluded  to.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  with  such  defi¬ 
ciencies  as  these  we  can  be  justified  in  asserting  that  our  art  has  nearly 
arrived  at  perfection,  or  in  consoling  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  the 
limit  of  our  means  may  already  have  been  reached  ?  Let  us  reflect 
a  moment.  In  what  does  our  present  vaunted  excellence  consist? 
In  what  do  the  out-of-door  photographs  of  the  present  day  excel 
those  which  were  taken  twenty  years  ago  by  the  old  albumen  pro¬ 
cess  ?  Let  us  place  them  side  by  side  and  see.  Produce  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  Exhibition,  if  you  can,  any  work  which  will  surpass  many  of  An¬ 
derson’s  and  Macpherson’s  views  of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood,  taken 
when  not  a  few  of  us  were  schoolboys  ;  or  what  is  shown  there  that 
would  put  to  the  blush  Perrier’s  exquisite  stereoscopic  transparencies 
upon  glass,  taken  before  I  ever  wrote  an  article  for  a  photographic 
journal,  and  that  must  be  sixteen  years  ago.  And  in  portraiture,  what 
real  progress  have  we  made  during  the  last  ten  years  ?  None,  except  in 
the  art  of  the  retoucher  ! 

Permit  me,  then,  dear  brethren  of  the  black-fingered  art,  to  point  out 
to  you  truthfully  and  frankly  in  what  the  real  progress  consists  which 
has  actually  been  made.  In  the  first  place  the  mass  of  those  who  origi¬ 
nally  took  up  photography  as  a  hobby  or  a  profession  were  persons 
either  wholly  uneducated  or  only  half  educated  in  matters  of  art,  and 
these  have  now  become  much  better  educated  in  that  respect,  and  hence 
has  arisen  a  much  higher  average  of  merit  in  their  productions.  In  the 
next  place,  the  most  surprising  progress  has  been  made  in  the  printing 
processes — so  surprising,  indeed,  that  miracles  have  almost  been  wrought 
in  this  branch  of  the  art ;  for  can  we  not  now  print  photographs  in  a 
common  printing  press,  and  in  printer’s  ink,  which  yield  in  no  respect 
to  albumenised  paper  silver  prints,  and  go  beyond  them  in  artistic 
beauty  as  plain  prints?  Hear  wbat  the  reviewer  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society  has  to  say  on  this  point : — 

“  Of  heliotype  and  its  sister  process,  lichtdruck,  there  are  results  shown 
possessed  of  a  degree  of  perfection  that  is  quite  startling.  Some  of  Lieutenant 
Abney’s  landscapes  in  heliotype  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  silver 
prints,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  fine  architectural  views  shown  by 
the  Autotype  Company.” 

Here,  then,  is  where  our  progress  really  lies-— in  printing  ;  for  we 
cannot  call  retouching  photography,  neither  can  we  regard  a  rise  in  the 
average  merit  of  productions  as  progress  in  the  art  itself.  It  is  to  the 
lest  works  of  the  best  men  that  we  must  look  for  progress  here,  and  not 
to  a  higher  average  merit  in  the  works  of  the  “hoi  polloi There  have 
always  been  found  amongst  the  ranks  of  photographers  men  who  had 
no  need  of  art  education,  and  in  the  works  of  men  of  this  calibre  you 
will  find  no  advance  whatever.  They  have  been  brought  to  a  dead  stand¬ 
still  on  account  of  the  grievous  shortcomings  of  photography ;  and  instead 
of  exulting  at  the  idea  that  we  have  almost  reached  perfection,  and 
may  have  already  arrived  at  the  limit  of  our  means,  these  gentlemen 
deplore  the  fact  that  our  means  are  at  present  so  extremely  limited  ;  and’ 
instead  of  regarding  photography  as  having  arrived  almost  at  maturity, 
they  look  on  it  as  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  and  that  a  vast  deal  more 
has  yet  to  be  expected  from  it. 

These  remarks  may  perhaps  be  considered  caustic  and  severe,  but 
they  are  true  ;  and  when  I  read  such  paragraphs  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society  as  that  which  I  quoted  at  the  commen  cement  of 
this  letter,  I  feel  that  a  little  wholesome  truth  is  positively  required  in 
order  to  arouse  us  to  fresh  exertion  in  a  new  and  right  direction,  and 
that  we  may  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  in  a  dream  of  our  close  proximity  to 
a  perfection  which  is  at  present  scarcely  visible  on  the  far  horizon. 
For  my  own  part  I  firmly  believe  that  both  in  landscape  and  portrait 
photography,  pure  and.  simple,  and  without  any  dodges,  there  will  one 
day  be  performed  such  miracles  of  success  in  the  pure  truthful  copying  of 
nature,  as  shall  put  to  the  blush  the  finest  works  of  some  of  the  great 
painters.  I  venture  to  believe  that  Turner  and  Claude,  Teniers  and 
Gerard  Dow,  Reynolds  and  Greuse,  Cuyp  and  Landseer,  Copley  Field¬ 
ing  and  David  Cox,  will  all  be  surpassed  by  pure  untouched  photo¬ 
graphic  transcripts  from  nature. 

But  that  will  never  be  done  by  our  present  collodion  process.  Iodide 
of  silver,  an  acid  film,  and  an  acid  developer  must  be  entirely  given  up. 
This  system  has  now  been  on  its  trial  for  twenty  years,  and  has  been 


found  wanting.  No  real  progress  can  ever  be  made  with  it.  We 
must  get  out  of  this  old  rut  in  which  we  have  stuck  fast  for  so  many 
years,  and  strike  out  boldly  in  a  new  direction,  viz. ,  bromide  of  silver 
with  alkaline  development.  It  is  here  that  our  hope  now  lies,  and  we 
must  strive  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  see  what  it  will  lead  to.  Ever 
since  we  have  added  a  bromide  to  our  iodide  good  has  come  of  it ;  let 
us  then  see  what  bromide  alone  will  accomplish.  Let  us  abandon  the 
process  of  Archer  and  try  that  of  Russell.  The  former  has  failed  ;  let 
us  see  whether  the  latter  will  fail  also.  The  history  of  the  new  printing 
processes  ought  to  give  us  hope  and  cheer  us  onwards.  To  whom  do  we 
owe  the  marvellous  advance  in  that  branch  of  our  art  but  to  half-a- 
dozen  brave  spirits  who  have  persevered  to  the  end  in  defiance  of  every 
obstacle  and  in  spite  of  every  discouragement  which  they  received  in 
their  efforts?  But  in  the  negative  processes  no  such  advance  has  been 
made  ;  and  our  hope  now  lies  in  Russell,  in  Wortley,  in  Mawdsley,  in 
Cooper,  and  in  all  those  who  are  working  hopefully  in  the  new  and 
right  direction.  Away,  then,  with  the  dream  of  perfection  at  which  we 
have  arrived  !  Let  us  arouse  ourselves  to  the  plain  truth  that  much, 
very  much,  remains  yet  to  be  done  in  our  negative  processes. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  Exhibition  is  not  altogether  without  its 
encouraging  signs  of  au  approaching  onward  movement.  I  read  with 
much  pleasure  the  editorial  remarks,  at  page  540,  on  tbe  subject  of  an 
improvement  in  enlarging  processes,  and  the  desirability  of  taking 
small  negatives.  These  remarks  were  very  strong  indeed,  and  deserve 
to  be  read  again  and  again  very  attentively.  What  an  immense  gain  it 
will  be  to  tourists  when  they  at  length  consent  to  employ  a  pocket 
camera,  instead  of  the  unwieldy  and  costly  apparatus  which  they  now 
drag  about  with  them  so  laboriously !  I  was  first  converted  to  this 
notion  by  reading  of  the  achievements  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  the 
Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland,  as  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Mann  and  other  competent  judges;  and  in  many  of  my  letters  to  this 
Journal  I  have  exhorted  my  readers  to  adopt  this  system  of  work,  and 
have  suggested  designs  for  a  pocket  camera.  I  have  even  had  one  made 
for  myself,  for  working  upon  small  sheets  of  mica,  and  this  was  sent  to 
Ross  and  Co.  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  and  has  since  been  re¬ 
turned  to  me.  A  similar  one,  with  six  dark  slides,  could  be  made  here, 
of  walnut  wood,  for  about  £1.  I  have  already  proved  that  it  answers, 
and  it  will  admit  of  three  lenses  of  different  focal  length  being  em¬ 
ployed.  But  the  best  system  has  perhaps  yet  to  be  worked  out.  That 
of  Negretti  and  Zambra,  I  think,  decidedly  good  in  many  respects. 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  one  of  the  hanging  committee  of  the 

Exhibition,  he  says 

“  I  have  had  two  days  hanging  at  Conduit-street,  The  show  on  the  whole 
is  just  about  equal  to  the  one  of  last  year.  Mr.  P.  Mawdsley  has  some  very 
nice  prints  from  his  dry  plates,  which  will  greatly  tend  to  increase  his  numer¬ 
ous  customers.” 

Our  Editors  say : — 

“  Comparing  one  exhibition  with  another  we  may  say  that  the  present  holds 
ts  own,  and  this  is  the  most  that  we  venture  to  say  concerning  it.” 

And  they  add — 

“  With,  perhaps,  one  or  two  exceptions  the  only  dry  process  represented  in 
the  exhibition  is  the  emulsion,  both  with  and  without  the  addition  of  uranium 
to  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  collodion.” 

Let  us  hope  that  next  year  the  wet  bromide  process  may  be  largely 
represented  and  that  the  scale  may  then  really  have  turned  in  the 
direction  of  progress. 

In  an  amusing  letter  from  Dr.  Mann,  speaking  of  the  weather  in 
England,  he  says 

“  We  are  all  shut  up  photographically  here.  We  amateurs  go  to  sleep,  with 
the  other  liyhernatores  as  soon  as  the  yellow  light  and  chill  temperature  of 
November  comes  over  us.” 

What  would  become  of  the  Woodbury  process  in  England,  for  five 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  without  the  electric  light?  I  am  afraid  I 
was  right,  after  all,  in  my  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  plant ;  though 
Mr.  Woodbury  has  himself  told  me,  three  years  ago,  precisely  wbat  our 
Editors  say  about  printing  upon  a  gelatine  film  by  ordinary  daylight. 
In  fact  I  have  now  before  me  a  beautiful  glass  transparency  which  he 
then  gave  me,  printed  by  his  process  from  a  negative  which  had  been 
made  from  a  gelatine  film  that  had  been  exposed  to  diffused  daylight. 
Here  at  Redon,  on  tbe  dullest  day  that  we  have  yet  had,  I  have  printed 
from  silver  prints  from  the  same  negative.  To-day  the  brilliant  sun- 
sliine  and  deep  blue  sky  are  quite  Italian.  A  friend  in  Liverpool, 
speaking  of  climate,  says  : — 

“  Can  the  advantage  of  climate  be  estimated  in  money?  The  misery  of  a 
dark  foggy  day !  Can  money  compensate  for  it  ?  What  is  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
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shire’s  wealth  to  him  when  the  weather  is  giving  him  the  blue  devils  ?  Yes; 
the  French  are  a  richer  nation  than  us.” 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  r<Zsum<Z  which  I  have  drawn  up  of 
some  of  the  principal  properties  of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  so  far 
as  photographers  are  concerned  with  them. 

In  consequence  of  some  remarks  by  the  “Peripatetic  Photographer” 
respecting  my  description  of  Mr.  Wenham’s  new  microscopic  lens,  I 
have  written  to  the  latter  gentleman  on  the  subject,  and  he  has 
promised  to  send  me  a  drawing  of  it  as  soon  as  he  has  read  his  paper 
before  the  Royal  Society.  I  hope,  therefore,  to  receive  the  drawing 
early  next  month.*  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon ,  November  22,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

COLOURED  PORTRAITS  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S 

EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  urged  by  several  friends  and  members  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society  to  send  a  statement  to  your  Journal 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  treated  by  the  hanging  committee, 
the  publication  of  which  will  in  a  great  measure  repair  the  injuiy.  - 

I  sent  several  portraits,  which  are  hung  in  good  positions — two  on  the 
line ;  but  by  far  the  best  picture,  and  the  only  one  painted  expressly  for 
the  Exhibition,  was  rejected.  It  was  after  the  manner  of  Vander 
Weyde’s  portraits,  with  the  difference  of  the  face  being  tinted,  but 
produced  by  purely  artistic  means.  Of  this  I  should  not  have  com¬ 
plained  had  not  my  name  been  published  in  the  catalogue  as  the  artist 
of  a  portrait  numbered  386,  of  which  I  should  be  sorry  te  deprive  the 
exhibitor  the  credit,  and  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

I  should  not  have  known  anything  about  it  if  my  attention  had  not 
been  called  to  it  by  several  photographers  who  know  my  work,  and  who 
were  surprised  to  see  a  picture  exhibited  in  my  name  so  very  different 
to  my  style;  in  fact,  it  is  calculated  to  injure  my  reputation. 

Trusting  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  insert  this, — I  am,  yonrs,  &c., 

23,  St.  Augustine' s-road.  N.  W.,  Walter  Dubtsson. 

November  25,  1872. 

— «■ — 

THE  “COLONIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER’S”  NOTES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  is,  indeed,  a  “  chiel  amang  us  takin’  notes,”  a 
stranger  so  “dreadful  smart,  I  tell  yeou,”  that  we  shall  have  to  be  care¬ 
ful  in  this  effete  old  island,  or  we  may  really  have  to  hide  our  diminished 
heads  ;  but,  perhaps,  like  Colonel  Crockett’s  coon,  we  had  better  come 
down  at  once,  and  not  trouble  the  colonel  to  shoot. 

“This  is,  indeed,  dreadful,”  said  a  friend,  as  he  read  the  letter  of  a 
“  Colonial  Photographer  ”  in  your  last ;  and  immediately  made  prepara¬ 
tion  to  sell  his  apparatus,  and  sent  out  for  a  pot  of  the  waters  of 
oblivion  that  he  might  drink  and  forget  that  he  had  ever  been  a  photo¬ 
grapher.  “  It  was  not  a  ‘Colonial’  that  we  expected  to  find  out  the  in¬ 
vulnerable  heel  of  our  Achilles.  Who  would  have  thought  that  the 
long-talked-of  whipping  was  to  come  from  the  colonies  ?  Can’t  we  com¬ 
promise  the  matter  !  ” 

“Don’t  let  us  cave  in  yet,”  said  I.  “ Let  us  be  off  to  the  Exhibition 
at  once — it  is  only  over  the  way — and  see  for  ourselves  if  what  this 
“Colonial  Photographer,”  who  boasts  he  can  whip  our  best,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  all  creation,  says  is  true.”  So,  regardless  of  other  important  duties, 
off  we  started. 

“Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd,”  quoth  my  friend,  as  we 
looked  at  the  Stile,  and,  indeed,  at  the  first  glance  we  thought  that  your 
“  Colonial”  was  right  about  the  lighting  of  the  cloud;  but  knowing  that 
Mr.  Robinson  was  rather  given  to  the  production  of  puzzling  problems 
— appearing  wrong  at  first,  but  turning  out  right  at  last — I  looked  again, 
and  this  is  the  result  of  my  analysis. 

The  figure  is  lighted  not  so  much  from  the  left  side  as  from  behind — 
the  sun  very  high  up.  The  sky  is  illuminated  from  the  same  point ; 
the  figure  and  stile  must  have  been  taken  on  the  same  plate,  and, 
therefore,  if  the  sun  did  not  shine  equally  on  the  figure  and  stile  it 
must  have  been  the  fault  of  the  sun.  But  I  cannot  see  that  the  figure 
is  illuminated  by  direct  sunlight  at  all,  but  rather  by  the  sun  shining 
through  thin  clouds,  casting  very  little  shadow. 

This  curious  mistake  of  your  “Colonial”  reminds  me  of  a  similar  error, 
which  many  of  your  readers  will  recollect,  made  by  a  once  prominent 
speaker — whom  time  and  truth  have  now  abolished — who  demonstrated 
to  his  own  great  satisfaction  that  the  figures  in  a  group  in  the  same 
artist’s  Autumn  did  not  agree  with  each  other,  either  in  perspective, 

*  This  will  not  be  necessary,  for,  having  examined  the  object-glass,  we  are  able  to 
anticipate  the  description  that  will  be  given  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  say  that  the 
anterior  lens  is  a  single  crown  plano-convex,  so  deep  as  to  be  almost  hemispherical  ; 
the.  posterior  lens  is  also  plano-convex,  although  the  shape  of  this  lens  may  be 
variable  to  a  slight  degree  ;  and  the  centre  lens  is  a  triple  meniscus,  with  cemented 
contact  surfaces.  The  flattest  sides  of  all  these  are  placed  towards  the  object.  Mr. 
Sutton  will  see  from  this  that  the  ‘‘Peripatetic  Photographer”  was  right  in  what  he 
said  concerning  it. — Eds. 


proportion,  light  and  shade,  or  anything,  because  they  had  been  taken 
separately  and  printed  together.  Mr.  Robinson  had  not  then  learned 
the  reticence  he  now  practises,  and  produced  the  negative,  showing 
that  the  whole  group  had  been  taken  at  one  operation.  This  shut  up 
the  speaker  referred  to. 

But  there  is  consolation  to  be  derived  from  everything,  however 
gloomy  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  We  mourn  for  ourselves  and  our 
own  promised  whipping,  but  cannot  help  reflecting  that  it  will  be  good 
for  our  beloved  art,  so  that  the  sooner  colonial  photographers  begin  to 
whip  us  the  better.  Suspense  is  torture  ;  let  me  entreat  of  them  to 
begin  at  once. 

You  have  told  your  correspondent  that  he  is  wrong  in  the  nonsense 
he  writes  about  the  Vander  Weyde  process;  but  he  intimates  that  Mr. 
Crawshay’s  pictures  are  done  by  a  similar  process.  Ah  !  thought  I,  we 
shall  now  get  at  the  secret  of  the  charming  effect  Mr.  Crawshay  pro¬ 
duces  in  his  large  heads. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  so  there  was  no  one  in  the  exhibition 
room  but  ourselves  ;  the  attendant  was  outside  waiting  for  victims.  I 
seized  a  ladder  that  had  been  left  in  a  corner  by  the  carpenter  who 
hung  the  pictures,  planted  it  against  the  wall,  rushed  to  the  remote 
top,  and  seized  one  of  those  two  superb  female  heads  by  Mr.  Crawshay 
that  have  attracted  the  opera  glasses  of  visitors  since  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition,  rushed  with  it  into  the  passage  leading  to  the  back  of 
the  building,  and  soon  had  it  out  of  the  frame.  I  felt  a  cold  shiver  run 
through  me  when  I  found  it  to  be  the  plainest  photograph  I  had  ever 
seen!  That  “Colonial  ”  cannot  be  wrong  in  every  particular,  thought  I ; 
it  must  be  touched.  There  was  a  tap  handy.  Shakespere  says — “The 
sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds  done.”  A  stream^of 
water  was  flowing  over  the  picture  in  a  second,  the  cuff  of  my  pet  coat 
was  soon  at  work  on  the  surface,  but  not  a  spot  moved.  My  faith  in 
our  whole  colonial  possessions  fled.  I  returned  the  picture  to  the 
frame,  hung  it  in  its  place,  and  departed. 

Your  correspondent  threatens  to  call  upon  you  before  he  returns  home 
to  prepare  those  remarkable  works  with  which  he  promises  to  whip  us. 
You  have  had  the  courage  to  intimate  that  he  may  do  so ;  let  me  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  take  Buckingham  Palace,  or  at  least  Morley’s  Hotel,  to 
receive  him  in.  If  he  once  finds  out  that  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  is  edited  in  a  small  office  he  will  never  read  it  more. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  English  Photographer. 

[We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  experiment  alleged  to  have  been 
tried  upon  Mr.  Crawshay’s  picture  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  literal 
sense. — Eds.J 


COST  OF  GRATUITOUS  ADVICE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  constant  reader  of  your  Journal,  I  am  often  amused 
at,  as  well  as  instructed  by,  some  of  the  ideas  and  communications  pub¬ 
lished  in  it ;  but  I  was  fairly  knocked  over  by  reading  in  your  last  num¬ 
ber  the  suggestion  of  how  to  make  a  graduated  background,  by  Mr. 
John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 

Until  I  had  gone  through  the  process  as  suggested,  and  estimated  the 
cost  thereof,  I  could  not  dismiss  it  from  my  mind ;  and  as  this  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  send  the  result  to  you. 

Mr.  Victim  is  a  photographer  of  the  ordinary  type,  a  good  operator, 
and  a  man  of  business.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  photographers  who 
dislike  secrets  and  patents.  He  admits  that  in  other  professions  “the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,”  and  that  a  trade  secret  is  a  man’s  pro¬ 
perty  just  as  his  spoons  are.  But  he  draws  a  line  at  photography,  and 
says —  ‘ ‘  ^V e  give  freely,  we  take  freely,  Sir.”  He  feels  very  generous  in 
this  respect,  but  never  having  had  an  idea  worth  imparting,  he  has  not 
been  put  to  the  test. 

Victim  has  read  all  you  have  published  about  graduated  backgrounds, 
and,  without  having  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  are  or  are  intended  for, 
thinks  he  should  like  to  have  one  ;  but  pay  for  it  ?—  not  if  he  knows  it ! 

Reading  Notes  from  the  North ,  he  is  fairly  fascinated  by  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  how  to  make  a  graduated  background.  The  method  appears  so 
easy,  so  photographic,  so  practical,  Victim  resolves,  and  no  consideration 
will  now  move  him. 

The  only  expense  is  the  ball,  and  that  can’t  be  much.  He  goes  to  Mr. 
Muff,  the  carpenter,  who  makes  many  difficulties ;  but  it  is  arranged 
that  the  price  of  the  ball  shall  not  be  less  than  12s.  or  more  than  14s. 
Three  weeks  of  delay  and  Muff  delivers  the  ball  and  demands  14s., 
which,  after  some  altercation,  is  paid. 

The  ball  having  been  brought  into  the  strong  light  of  the  studio  is  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  unfinished,  and  not  properly  round.  It  is  evident  that  the 
perfection  of  gradation  depends  on  the  ball.  At  all  cost  the  ball  must 
be  perfect.  It  is  sent  to  a  turner’s  some  miles  off.  More  delay,  and 
10s.  to  pay. 

Now  for  the  painting,  A  Victim  and  his  operator  do  not  know  what 
they  want  or  what  is  required.  The  ball  is  painted  a  considerable  number 
of  times.  Negatives  and  transparencies,  of  course,  result  from  each 
painting.  At  last  Victim  thinks  he  has  the  right  thing,  and,  being  eager 
to  begin,  the  magic  lantern  is  arranged.  .  . 

Now  his  troubles  commence,  for  he  finds  he  is  always  in  his  own 
light ;  and  how  can  he  match  the  delicate  gradations  cast  on  the 
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canvas  size-tinted,  cheered  by  the  assurance  that  ‘  ‘  the  last  slip  in  the 
operation  will  be  found  the  simplest,  it  being  merely  working  up  the 
image  with  suitable  crayons — a  work  requiring  some  patience,  but. 
no  knowledge  of  art.”  He  finds  by  stretching  and  twisting  about  he 
can  just  manage  to  put  a  touch  here  and  there.  Patience  shall  accom¬ 
plish  the  work  set  by  wisdom.  Victim  works  on  the  whole  day,  but 
accomplishes  little.  I  will  spare  your  readers  a  detail  of  his  agony. 

Working  on  a  surface  six  feet  diameter,  hard  as  a  stone,  with 
crayons  of  whose  nature  he  knows  nothing — the  soft  ones  crumbling 
between  his  fingers  (Victim’s  fingers  are  all  thumbs)  ;  the  hard  ones, 
being  held  awkwardly,  break  in  half.  A  week  passes  in  this  manner. 
Victim’s  state  of  mind  may  be  imagined  ;  but,  not  daunted,  every  bone 
in  his  body  aches. 

However,  he  has  accomplished  his  work,  and  the  carpenter  is  then 
ready  to  take  off  the  canvas  and  restretch  the  same  in  the  studio. 
Victim  retires  while  this  is  being  done.  At  last  the  eventful  moment 
arrives,  and  he  stands  before  his  work.  A  ghastly  sight  meets  his  eyes. 
The  carpenter,  being  ignorant  of  art  matters,  was  not  aware  that 
crayons  put  on  so  mutilated  a  surface  as  canvas  size-tinted  would  easily 
rub — in  fact,  that  the  picture  would  be  more  delicate  than  a  butterfly’s 
wing — has  rubbed  and  mutilated  poor  Victim’s  very  poor  work,  and  it 
is  now  a  “thing  of  shreds  and  patches”  indeed.  Mr.  Tinter,  the  artist 
of  the  establishment,  had  in  the  first  instance  volunteered  some  advice, 
which  being  ungraciously  received  by  Victim  had  shut  the  modest  man  up. 

In  Victim’s  distress  he  turned  an  appealing  look  to  Tinter,  who  was 
encouraged  to  say-— “  If  you  are  really  in  want  of  a  ball  background, 
and  will  give  me  a  piece  of  string  and  a  pin,  canvas,  but  not  size-tinted, 
and  some  chalks,  I  will  in  a  few  hours  produce  a  ball  as  big  as  you  like. 
A  big  ball  is  not  necessary ;  a  marble  will  do  for  me.  I  don’t  require 
the  assistance  of  a  magic  lantern,  and  the  complications  of  negatives 
and  transparencies ;  but,  Sir,  when  you  have  this  large  ball,  what  will 
you  do  with  it  ?— -of  what  use  will  it  be  ?  ”  I  spare  the  reader  more. 

In  my  early  life  I  rashly  attempted  to  mend  a  water  pipe,  and  got 
well  wetted  for  my  pains.  A  workman  standing  by  observed — “  Why 
don’t  you  ask  them  as  knows  how  to  do  it  ?  ”  It  would  have  been  well 
for  Victim  had  he  done  so. 

Now  for  the  estimated  cost : — 

Ball,  with  loss  of  time  looking  after  the  carpenters,  &c . £1  10  0 


Painting,  &c.,  negatives  and  transparencies . .  10  0 

Time  in  attempting  an  impossibility  .  5  0  0 

Chalks  and  crayons  . 0  10  0 

Carpenter’s  time .  0  3  0 

Canvas  size  tinted .  0  17  0 


£9  0  0 


—I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Live  and  Let  Live. 


TRADE  SECRETS  AND  PATENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen-, — Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  last  paragraph  of 
Dr.  Nicol’s  Notes  from  the  North  in  last  number. 

If  he  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of  trying  to  paint  a  background  in 
the  way  he  describes  he  will  find  it  quite  impracticable.  An  outline 
either  of  a  ball  or  anything  else  can  be  traced  from  a  magic  lantern 
image,  but  to  do  shading  is  impossible  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  per¬ 
son  painting  cannot  be  always  at  one  side  of  his  work,  and  if  for  a 
moment  he  steps  in  front  of  it  then  a  huge  black  shadow  alone  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  screen.  Even  when  attempting  to  produce  a  graduated 
effect  from  either  one  side  or  a  position  directly  in  front,  he  must  be 
able  to  see  the  effect  of  every  touch  he  makes,  and  this  he  can  only  do 
by  means  of  some  other  light  than  that  which  forms  the  image  on  the 
screen  ;  and  were  he  even  to  introduce  only  a  farthing  rushlight,  as  a 
side  light  for  this  purpose,  the  image  which  he  is  attempting  to  copy 
would  fade  entirely  away. 

Dr.  Nicol  says  that  he  does  not  “like  secrets  or  patents  in  photo¬ 
graphy.”  How  does  he  suppose  the  commercial  world  could  possibly 
continue  to  move  on  if  no  protection  were  afforded  to  him  who,  by  the 
diligent  exercise  of  such  talents  as  he  possessed,  succeeded  after  much 
pecuniary  outlay,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  much  time,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  something  which  benefited  his  fellow-men,  and  which  did  not 
previously  exist — something,  moreover,  by  which  money  was  to  be  made? 

Having  an  idea  that  Dr.  Nicol’s  practice  is  better  than  his  theory,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  he,  as  a  photographic  chemist,  has  never  sold 
any  article  manufactured  by  himself  the  composition  of  which  was  not 
given  to  the  world  as  a  free  gift  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  Scotus. 

Hull,  Nov.  23,  1872. 


Utrsallanm 

The  Heliotype  Company,  Limited. — The  first  annual  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  21st  inst.,  at  No.  1,  Old  Palace 
Yard,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  A 
dividend  of  six  per  cent,  was  declared  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th  last. 


Photographs  of  the  Moon .—L’Institut  for  the  13th  of  November 
contains,  under  the  head  of  “  Photographie  Astronomique,”  a  notice, 
by  M.  Faye,  of  the  photographs  of  the  moon  obtained  by  Mr.  Ruther- 
furd  in  the  observatory  of  New  York,  and  also  of  the  photographs  of 
some  double  stars.  These  are  so  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
correctness,  and  promise  so  much  as  records  of  astronomical  phenomena, 
that  we  direct  attention  to  this  notice. — Athenceum. 

Suicide  of  a  Photographer’s  Assistant.— While  some  gentlemen 
were  out  shooting  in  Birchanger  Wood  recently,  one  of  the  beaters  came 
upon  the  dead  body  of  a  man.  Deceased  lay  on  his  face,  his  head  re¬ 
clining  on  his  arms,  and  his  legs  crossed,  and  there  was  no  appearance 
or  evidence  of  any  violence.  An  empty  uncorked  bottle  and  a  small 
mug  were  found  by  his  side,  and  the  only  articles  in  his  pockets  were  a 
French  three-cent  piece  and  a  halfpenny.  The  remains,  chiefly  from 
the  clothing,  have  since  been  identified  as  those  of  a  photographic 
assistant  named  Alfred  Durham,  about  33  years  old,  who  formerly 
worked  for  Mr.  B.  Combs,  photographer,  of  Bishop  Stortford,  and  who 
left  his  situation  about  seven  or  eight  weeks  ago  without  assigning  any 
particular  reason  for  doing  so. 

A  Dispute  about  Photographic  Portraits.  - -At  the  Liverpool 
County  Court,  on  Thursday,  the  21st  inst.,  before  Mr.  Perronet  Thomp¬ 
son,  judge,  Mr.  William  Blackwell,  public-house  manager,  William 
Henry-street,  sought  to  recover  10s.  from  Mr.  Robert  Clarkson,  photo¬ 
grapher,  68,  Soho-street.  It  was  said  that  on  the  29th  of  September 
last  the  plaintiff  and  a  friend  visited  the  defendant’s  gallery  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  a  dozen  cartes  de  visite  and  two  double  likenesses  taken. 
They  asked  the  defendant  if  they  could  have  the  pictures  taken  at  once, 
as  they  bad  no  time  to  spare  in  waiting.  The  defendant  replied  that 
there  was  no  one  in,  and  that  they  could  have  them  taken  at  once,  and 
the  plaintiff  and  his  friend  paid  him  10s.  When  they  went  upstairs  to 
the  studio  they  found  four  men  there,  one  of  whom  was  preparing 
to  have  his  likeness  taken.  The  plaintiff  went  down  and  told  the  de¬ 
fendant  be  could  not  wait ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  stay,  the  de¬ 
fendant  saying  that  they  would  not  be  kept  long.  The  plaintiff  went 
to  the  studio  a  second  time,  and  found  the  gentleman  still  there.  The 
plaintiff  then  said  he  could  not  wait,  and  demanded  the  return  of  his 
money ;  but  the  defendant  declined  to  give  it  to  him,  and  he  was  now  sued 
for  the  amount.  The  defendant  said  he  did  not  believe  he  had  stated 
that  there  was  no  one  in.  The  quarter  plates  were  in  the  “bath” 
ready  for  the  likenesses  to  be  taken,  but  the  plaintiff  would  not  wait, 
being  only  in  the  place  a  quarter  of  an  hour  altogether. — His  Honour- 
held  that  under  the  circumstances  the  defendant  should  have  given  up 
the  money,  and  gave  the  plaintiff  a  verdict  for  the  10s. 

“Photograph”  or  “ Photogram ?”— In  noticing  the  catalogue  of  a 

collection  of  geographical  and  historical  works  formed  by  Mr.  Stevens 
the  American  bookseller  and  agent,  and  just  sold  by  Messrs.  Puttick 
and  Simpson,  the  Athenaeum  says  it  “is  a  model  of  accuracy.  *  *  * 
It  is  entitled  Bibliotheca  Geographica  et  Historica  ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of  a 
Nine  Days’  Sale  of  Rare  and  Valuable  Ancient  and  Modern  Books,  Maps, 
Charts,  Manuscripts,  Autograph  Letters,  tt-c.,  illustrative  of  Historical 
Geography  and  Geographical  History  *  *  collected,  used  and  des¬ 
cribed,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Progress  of  Geography,  and  Notes 
and  Annotatiunculce  on  Sundry  Subjects,  together  with  am  Essay  upon  the 
Stevens'  System  of  Photobibliography,  by  Henry  Stevens,  G.M.B.  (what¬ 
ever  that  may  mean),  F.S.A.,  M.A.,  of  Yale,  &c.,  Part  I.  The 

introduction  on  the  progress  of  geography  is  not  yet  ready _ it  is 

intended  to  accompany  Part  II.;  but  the  present  publication  has  a 
preface  setting  forth  the  Stevens  method  of  cataloguing  books  by 
“photobibliography,”  which  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Mr. 
Stevens  contends  that  photography  may  be  most  advantageously  used 
in  the  preparation  of  catalogues,  and  has  prefixed  to  the  volume  before 
us  a  beautifully-executed  photograph  of  the  ‘Geografia  di  M.  Livio 
Sanuto,  Yinegia,  1588,’  folio,  as  a  specimen  of  his  system.  ‘A  few 
copies,’  he  says,  ‘of  Part  I.  of  our  collection  have  been  printed  on 
thicker  paper,  and  have  been  illustrated  with  about  400  photograms  of 
the  principal  books,  manuscripts,  and  maps  to  be  sold  in  the  collection.’ 
We  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Stevens  should  imagine  that  ‘  photogram' ’ 
is  a  possible  form.  That  horrible  coinage,  ‘telegram,’  has  misled  a 
good  many  people  who  do  not  know  Greek.” 

The  Queen  and  the  “  Potyogryper.” — Not  far  from  the  palace 
gate  (at  Balmoral)  stands  the  cottage  of  a  worthy  dame,  as  good  a 
representative  of  the  old  school  as  any  parish  could  boast  of.  Her 
husband,  an  old  soldier,  had  been  “a  Waterloo  man”  in  his  youth  • 
but  when  his  days  of  active  service  were  past  he  seems  to  have  found 
his  way  back  to  Crathie  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  with  his  faith¬ 
ful  partner.  The  aged  pair  were  well  known  to  the  Royal  Family,  and 
the  pretty  little  cottage  was  filled  with  presents  from  illustrious 
visitors.  One  of  its  proudest  ornaments  was  a  staff  presented  by  one 
of  the  Princes  to  the  old  man.  It  hung  above  the  mantelpiece  in  a 
prominent  position,  where  all  might  see  it.  The  chimneypiece  was 
adorned  with  ornaments  presented  by  the  Royal  children  in  bygone 
days.  The  old  lady’s  reminiscences  of  those  presents  were  highly 
amusing,  running  somewhat  in  this  fashion: — “The  Queen’s  bairns 
were  kindly  bit  creatures  ;  ae  day  their  mither  gied  them  some  siller  to 
spend  in  the  village.  They  bought  china  ornaments  to  gie  to  me  but 
when  they  cam  to  the  door  they  couldna  ’gree  aboot  them.  Their  bits 
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o’  tilings  bad  got  jumbled  up,  and  they  couldna  portion  them  oot. 
Weel,  as  they  were  disputin’  and  fecbin’  ower  the  packages  at  the  door, 
the  Queen  drove  up  in  her  carriage,  and  I  bad  to  gang  oot  to  stop  the 
din,  for  fear  their  rnither  would  lick  them.”  The  disputed  purchases 
carefully  treasured  were  cheap  china  figures  of  grotesque  make  up, 
such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  old-fashioned  country  houses.  Old  Mysie  was 
rich  in  experiences  of  Royal  favours  ;  but  the  most  affecting  story  in 
connection  with  the  Queen’s  visits  was  told  after  she  became  a  widow. 
“  The  Queen  cam  to  see  me  ;  I  set  her  in  the  muckle  chair.  She  said  I 
wad  feel  lonesome  noo  that  he  was  awa,  and  wad  I  wish  to  have  John’s 
likeness  ?  I  was  distrest  when  she  made  that  proposal,  for  it  wasna 
for  me  to  contradict  the  Queen’s  wish,  but  I  was  sair  against  it.  I  said 
naething,  but  she  cam’  owr’t  again,  and  said  she  would  gie  me  his 
likeness.  I  saw  she  was  set  on  it ;  but  it  seemed  an  unco  like  thing, 
and  I  said,  ‘  if  it  would  be  the  same  to  your  Majesty,  I  wad  rather  let 
him  lie.  He  is  awa’,  and  we  are  dune  wi’  him  here,  and  if  it  would 
please  your  Majesty  jist  to  let  him  rest  under  the  green  sod.’  Sae  the 
Queen  left,  and  I  thocht  there  would  be  no  more  aboot  it.  But  the  next 
time  she  called  she  put  this  into  my  hand  ” — the  photograph  of  her 
husband,  which  during  the  recital  Mysie  had  taken  from  its  sacred 
resting-place  in  the  bottom  of  the  “big  kist,”  carefully  wrapped  in  a 
clean  white  handkerchief.  “  I  durs’nt  ask  the  Queen  hoo  she  got  it,” 
she  continued  ;  “  but  my  mind  was  relieved  when  she  said  the  ‘like¬ 
ness  ’  was  ta’en  in  his  lifetime  ;  and  she  speir’t  if  I  minded  the  ‘  potyo- 
gryper’  that  cam  to  tak  John’s  picture  and  mine.  There  was  twa  o’ 
them,  and  me  and  John  gaed  into  the  ‘  yairdie  ’  (garden),  and  the 
‘  potyogryper  ’  flung  a  clout  owre  his  head,  but  in  a  jiffey  he  whipt 
it  awa’,  and  waved  on  me  and  John  to  rise.  I  said  to  John,  ‘  It  will  nae 
dae,  we  are  owre  auld,  J ohn  ;  but  there’s  nothing  impossible  in  thae 
days  o’  railway  coaches  and  telegraph  wires  and  things  ;  and  the  Queen 
had  John’s  ‘likeness’  a’  that  time  and  keep’d  it  in  mind  for  me  !” 
But,  alas  !  Mysie  is  away  now  too.  The  cheery,  fresh  old  face,  with  its 
apple  bloom  and  clear  and  intelligent  eyes,  looking  out  from  the  mists 
of  fourscore  years  with  the  brightness  of  youth,  no  longer  brightens 
at  the  Queen’s  step. — North  British  Daily  Mail. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Each  Picture  sent  for  registration  must  be  accompanied  by  fifteen  stamps  to 
defray  the  necessary  registration  fees. 

Photograph  Registered— 

Robert  Banks,  Uppermill. —  View  of  Bridge  House,  Saddleworth. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


H.  C.  Jennings.— We  have  mislaid  your  address.  Kindly  forward  it  again. 

Anxious  (Birmingham).  —  The  Photographic  Exhibition  closes  tomorrow 
(Saturday),  the  30th  inst. 

Constant  Reader.— If  you  write  in  your  own  name  we  will  send  you,  by 
letter,  the  information  required. 

Gorgon. — Let  equal  parts  of  iodide  and  bromide  be  used,  and  make  the  silver 
bath  much  stronger  than  you  have  it  at  present. 

A.  Marshall  (Boston). — We  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  and  send  you  one  or 
more  of  the  specimens  requested,  and  shall  write  at  the  same  time. 

A.  T. — See  that  the  collodion  be  thin,  and  rather  red  from  age ;  also  let  the 
bath  be  slightly  acid.  In  these  points  lie  the  main  secret  of  success. 

Clericus. — It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  your  suggestion  may  be  a  very 
valuable  one ;  at  any  rate,  we  have  “  passed  it  on  ”  to  Colonel  Stuart  Wort- 
ley,  who  will  doubtless  try  the  experiment  suggested. 

Geo.  Black.— Use  firmness  with  your  sitters,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  sit 
without  the  head-rest.  Persuade  them  that  the  rest  is  very  advantageous. 
This,  if  you  use  tact,  you  will  be  able  to  do  in  every  case. 

F.  S.  S. — Certainly  the  person  named  is  not  the  inventor  of  the  apparatus. 
Such  information  as  we  possess  would  not  prove  interesting  to  readers  gene¬ 
rally;  hence  we  shall  not  at  present  devote  space  to  the  subject. 

B.  B. — Yours  is  not  a  common  case  of  pinholes  ;  but  more  likely  the  holes 
arise  from  mechanical  particles  of  nitrate  of  silver  loose  in  the  slide,  which 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  carefully  cleaning  all  the  grooves  and  interstices. 

Old  Ebor.—  1.  Thanks  for  your  suggestions,  which  we  shall  duly  consider.-— 
2.  If  you  put  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  on  a  table,  and  pick  from  them  the  first  that 
comes  to  hand,  you  will  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  No.  3  has  special 
uses,  but  is  not  so  generally  useful  as  the  others. 

Dr.  Geo.  S.  Barker. — Seeing  that  the  light  is  so  bad  as  only  to  enable  you 
to  bring  out  the  details  faintly  and  lacking  in  force,  why  not  try  the  effect  of 
intensifying  the  high  lights  on  the  sitter  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  bit  of 
burning  magnesium?  We  have  seen  excellent  Rembrandtesque  effects  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way. 

P.  K. — Your  query  is  expressed  in  rather  too  general  terms  to  permit  us  to 
give  a  definite  answer.  There  is  no  patent  which  prohibits  the  production  of 
photographs  by  the  ordinary  lithographic  press ;  but  there  are  certain  details 
in  the  method  of  working  processes  nearly  allied  to  lithography  which  have 
been  patented.  If  you  will  give  us  an  outline  of  the  process  you  intend 
practising,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  say  whether  or  not  you  run 
counter  to  any  patent. 


A  Would-be  Enameller. — We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  addresses  of  any 
makers  of,  or  dealers  in,  oval  enamel  tablets;  but  we  are  almost  certain  that 
if  you  apply  to  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion-square,  he  could  provide  you 
with  every  requisite  to  start  the  process,  including  a  supply  of  the  enamels. 

Opticus. — The  centre  lens  of  the  triple  combination  may  certainly  be  enlurged 
with  advantage.  We  recollect,  several  years  ago,  describing  an  experimont 
we  had  made  in  that  direction  the  narration  of  which  elicited  the  fact  that 
such  lenses  were  actually  made.  But  you  err  in  making  your  centre  concave 
lens  of  only  one  kind  of  glass,  unless  the  others  havo  been  specially  achroma- 
tised  to  meet  this  projected  simplification. 

One  Devoid  of  Resources. — A  capital  glass  mortar,  quite  sufficient  for 
your  purpose,  may  be  extemporised  by  obtaining  one  of  the  very  thick  com¬ 
mon  ice-cream  glasses  in  use  at  confectioners’  shops  of  the  lower  class.  If 
you  notice  them  you  will  find  that  they  have  a  very  wide  and  shallow  cavity 
compared  with  their  size  ;  and  that,  for  your  purpose,  is  just  what  is  wanted. 
A  glass  pestle  may  be  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  glass  rod  of  sufficient  thick¬ 
ness,  fusing  the  end  of  it  in  a  Bunsen  flame  or  that  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and 
then  causing  it  to  assume  the  shape  wanted. 

W.  A.  M. — When  there  are  streaks  on  the  negative  in  the  direction  of  the  dip 
it  is  evident  that  the  bath  is  disorganised.  To  rectify  it,  test  first  for  alka¬ 
linity,  and  if  required  render  it  slightly  acid.  Then  ascertain  its  condition 
with  regard  to  saturation  with  iodide  of  silver,  and,  if  necessary,  rectify  this  ; 
also  ascertain  if  there  be  not  organic  matter  among  the  silver.  Should  there 
be  any,  render  the  solution  neutral  and  place  it  in  the  sun,  by  which  a  black 
deposit  will  be  produced.  This  is  the  organic  matter  spoken  of,  and  its  pre¬ 
sence  in  solution  is  a  great  source  of  annoyance. 

Lieut.  Brown. — The  blue  matter  of  which  the  image  is  formed  is  Prussian 
blue.  The  principle  of  the  method  which  you  suggest  for  producing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  blue  colour  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  pigment  or  carbon  printing. 
In  it  you  have  merely  to  mix  a  transparent  blue  pigment  with  a  minimum 
proportion  of  gelatine  of  the  finest  and  most  soluble  kind,  and  with  this  coat 
a  sheet  of  paper,  which,  after  being  allowed  to  become  dry,  must  be  sensitised 
in  a  strong  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  image  is  impressed  in  the 
printing-frame  as  usual,  and  developed  on  the  glass  on  which  it  is  finally  to 
remain.  If  you  wish  to  obtain  the  very  finest  effects  use  crystal  sheet  glass, 
which,  being  quite  colourless,  will  be  found  to  answer  much  better  than 
common  glass,  which  has  a  tint  of  a  greenish  colour. 


SW  Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed'to  “THE  EDITORS  Advej. 
tisements  and  Business  Letters  to  “THE  PTTBLISHE R”— at  the  Offices,  3,  Yorlc 
street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


The  British  Association. — We  observe  from  a  local  paper  that  the 
local  committee  at  Bradford  (in  which  town  the  next  meeting  is  to  be 
held  on  the  17th  of  September  next  year)  have  already  raised  the  sum 
of  £1575  towards  defraying  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  meeting. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  4.. .. 

5,  St.  Andrew  Square. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  November  27th,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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CONCERNING  MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

The  approach  of  the  shortest  day,  and  the  festivities  which  imme¬ 
diately  follow  it,  usually  brings  us  a  large  number  of  letters  respect¬ 
ing  magic  lanterns  and  inquiries  as  to  the  best  means  of  converting 
portrait  or  even  landscape  lenses  of  large  size  into  lantern  lenses. 
During  the  past  week  we  have  received  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  such  letters,  and  our  object  in  the  present  article  is  to  give  such 
practical  information  as  will  serve  as  a  reply  to  all  the  queries  we 
have  received. 

Now,  first  of  all,  if  a  portrait  lens  be  placed  in  front  of  a  picture, 
and  light  from  every  portion  of  that  picture  reach  the  combination, 
an  image  will  be  formed  at  the  other  end  of  the  lens.  This  is 
a  condition  of  copying  known  to  every  photographer  who  has  ever 
pointed  a  camera  to  a  picture.  In  copying  a  picture  with  an 
ordinary  camera  and  a  portrait  lens,  when  an  enlarged  view  of  such 
picture  is  to  be  taken,  the  conditions  are  nearly  similar  to  those 
required  in  the  magic  lantern,  the  general  principle  being  that  light 
must  fall  from  every  part  of  the  picture  on  to  the  lens.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  illumination  of  a  transparency.  If  a  picture 
of  this  class  be  placed,  as  respects  the  lens,  in  a  proper  position  for 
being  magnified,  it  must  have  a  backing  possessing  great  luminosity 
and  one  which  transmits  its  light  through  the  negative  on  to  the 
lens.  But  this,  although  well  enough  for  the  production  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  only  a  few  times  larger  than  the  transparency,  will  prove 
quite  inadequate  to  the  illumination  of  a  view  on  the  screen ;  hence 
it  is  necessary  that  to  effect  this  illumination  a  light  should  be 
practically  placed  behind  every  portion  of  the  transparency,  and 
that  the  rays  emanating  from  this  light  should  pass  through  the 
picture  and  impinge  upon  the  object-glass,  which,  in  turn,  will  send 
it  on  to  the  screen. 

The  only  way  possible  to  secure  such  a  condition  of  lighting  is  by  the 
interposition  of  a  lens  of  large  size  and  of  great  power  between  the 
light  and  the  picture  to  be  enlarged.  Light  travels  in  straight  lines  ; 
hence,  if  a  lamp  be  situated  about  three  or  four  inches  from  a  trans¬ 
parency,  the  flame  will  send  forth  divergent  rays,  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  pass  through  the  transparency,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
central  rays,  would  never  reach  the  portrait  lens,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  transmitted  to  the  screen.  But  if  a  powerful  lens  were 
made  to  intercept  the  rays  from  the  lamp  just  before  they  reached  the 
transparency,  then  the  marginal  rays,  and  indeed  all  the  others, 
would  be  so  bent  that  they  would  be  made  to  pass  to  the  front  in  a 
convergent  rather  than  a  divergent  form.  They  would  thus  all  be 
transmitted  through  the  object-glasses,  and  the  resulting  enlarged 
view  would  be  equally  illuminated. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  magic  lantern,  and  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  person  to  determine,  for  lantern 
purposes,  the  utility  of  such  lenses  as  he  may  possess. 

To  descend  .from  principles  to  practice :  A  portrait  lens  of  tolerably 
short  focus  is  almost  a  necessity  in  connection  with  a  magic  lantern. 
No  other  objective  is  required.  The  only  other  lenses  needed  are 
those  used  for  condensing  purposes  ;  and  in  this  relation  no  portrait 
or  any  other  lens  is  useful  unless  it  be  from  three  and  a-half  to  four 
or  more  inches  in  diameter.  A  whole-plate  portrait  combination  of 


the  usual  three  and  a-quarter  inches  diameter  will  answer  when 
pictures  of  less  than  the  standard  size  are  to  be  shown,  but  not 
otherwise.  Let  the  following  simple  rule  be  borne  in  mind : — The 
condensing  lenses  must  always  be  larger  than  the  pictures  to  be  magni¬ 
fied—  never  smaller. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  rule  to  a  portrait  combination  of  a  diameter 
say  of  three  and  a-half  inches.  We  must  select  from  this  combi¬ 
nation  only  the  lenses  that  are  useful,  and  they  are  but  two  in 
number,  viz.,  the  crown  (or  magnifying)  glasses  of  the  front  and  the 
back  respectively.  To  obtain  the  crown  glass  of  the  front  lens  it 
must  be  removed  from  its  cell  and  placed  in  warm  water  of  a  tem¬ 
perature  sufficient  to  soften  the  balsam  by  which  it  is  cemented  to 
the  flint  lens ;  and  it  must  then  be  cleaned  by  means  of  ether,  ben¬ 
zole,  or  turpentine.  It  is  found  to  be  a  double  convex  of  great 
magnifying  power ;  but,  powerful  though  it  be,  it  is  still  insufficient 
in  this  respect  for  condensing  purposes.  The  addition  that  is 
required  is  to  be  found  in  the  crown,  or  magnifying,  element  of  the 
back  lens,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  double  convex  of  unequal 
curvature.  This  must  be  mounted  with  the  lens  obtained  from  the 
front  combination,  the  two  being  placed  tolerably  close  together,  and 
in  such  a  position  as  to  permit  the  flattest  side  of  the  lens  which 
came  from  the  back  cell  being  placed  nearest  to  the  light. 

This  combination  will  answer  tolerably  well  as  a  condensing 
system ;  but  as  it  spoils,  for  the  time  being,  a  good  portrait  lens,  and 
only  produces  a  makeshift  condenser  which  is  much  inferior  to  those 
manufactured  for  the  purpose,  we  can  only  add  to  what  we  have 
already  said  a  recommendation  to  photographers  not  to  damage 
their  large  portrait  lenses  in  the  expectation  of  utilising  them  for 
magic  lantern  purposes.  The  front  objective,  as  we  have  said, 
ought  to  consist  of  a  portrait  lens  of  short  focus ;  beyond  this  the 
photographer’s  casket  of  lenses  cannot  furnish  anything  likely  to  be 
of  real  utility  in  the  construction  of  a  magic  lantern. 


TRIALS  OF  COLOURED  DRY-PLATE  FILMS. 
Within  the  last  week  we  have  had  several  opportunities  of  testing 
the  value  of  film  tinging  of  sensitised  dry  plates,  and  the  result  has 
been  most  satisfactory. 

It  was  necessary  for  us  to  photograph  some  dark-coloured  appa¬ 
ratus  against  a  white  background  and  some  bright  brasswork 
against  a  dark  background.  The  negatives,  afterwards  used  for  the 
production  of  prints  to  assist  an  engraver,  were  taken  in  a  carefully- 
moderated  light,  but  we  took  other  negatives  in  direct  sunshine — 
feeble  it  is  true,  but  still  the  light  wras  sufficiently  intense  to  sorely 
try  the  capabilities  of  the  coloured  films. 

The  plates  we  employed  in  our  trials  were  some  received  from 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  and  were  developed  by  the  strong  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  bromide  recommended  for 
the  “  dense  ”  plates.  The  results  we  may  now  describe. 

The  negatives  taken  in  moderate  light  received  but  comparatively 
short  exposures,  and  developed  easily  and  well.  In  no  case  did  we 
detect  any  blurring,  and  were  content  to  take  the  second  pair  of 
negatives  for  printing  from.  We  may  add  that  the  right  density  was 
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easily  reached.  The  negatives  taken  in  sunshine  were  very  slightly 
blurred,  but  so  trifling  was  the  effect  that  it  did  not  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  value  of  the  negatives,  though,  of  course,  they  were 
not  up  to  the  required  standard  in  other  respects. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  put  a  coloured  film  to  more  severe  tests 
than  those  just  mentioned,  and  yet  the  plates  bore  the  ordeal  well — 
better,  in  fact,  than  some  plates  backed  after  the  most  approved 
fashion.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  film  appears  to  be  slightly  lessened 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  in  it,  but  the  residual 
sensitiveness  is  still  very  high.  Mr.  Cooper’s  valuable  suggestion 
lias  certainly  added  not  a  little  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
dry-plate  work. 


NEW  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
CHEMICAL  FORCE  IN  THE  SPECTRUM. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Draper,  President  of  the  Faculties  of  Science 
and  Medicine  in  the  University  of  New  York,  is  well  known  to  all 
interested  in  the  history  of  photography  as  that  of  an  able  investi¬ 
gator  in  the  field  of  actino-cliemistry ;  but,  valuable  though  his 
previous  researches  are,  he  has  just  made  known  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  which  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  important,  prac¬ 
tically,  that  lias  been  published  of  late  years.  We  propose,  this 
week,  to  give  a  short  preliminary  notice  of  this  work,  and  next  week 
to  offer  a  more  detailed  account  of  Dr.  Draper’s  researches. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  diagram  usually  given  in  books 
on  photography  and  on  physics  to  represent  a  “  tripartite  ”  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  solar  spectrum— one  curve  being  used  to  indicate  the 
gradation  in  chemical  energy  throughout  the  spectrum,  another  the 
distribution  of  light,  and  another  of  heat.  The  maximum  of  che¬ 
mical  energy  is  thus  represented  to  occur  about  the  position  occupied 
by  the  violet  rays,  the  maximum  of  light  about  the  j^ellow,  and  that 
of  heat  below  the  visible  red  rays.  The  views  of  the  constitution 
of  the  spectrum  indicated  by  the  diagram  Dr.  Draper  maintains  to 
be  entirely  erroneous,  and  brings  forward  a  large  amount  of  evidence 
in  proof  of  his  position.  He  asserts  that,  so  far  from  chemical  in¬ 
fluences  being  restricted  to  the  more  refrangible  rays,  every  part  of 
the  spectrum,  visible  and  invisible,  can  give  rise  to  chemical  changes, 
or  modify  the  molecular  arrangement  of  bodies.  Further :  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  ray  effective  in  producing  chemical  or  moleculay 
changes  in  any  special  substance  is  determined  by  the  absorptive 
property  of  that  particular  body. 

Dr.  Draper  put  forth  these  opinions  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
late  Sir  John  Herscliel  was  engaged  upon  the  same  line  of  investi¬ 
gation  ;  but  he  now  brings  forward  a  larger  number  of  interesting 
observations — some  of  them  new — and  these  he  conceives  to  justify 
the  remarkable  conclusions  that  we  shall  now  give 

“1.  That  the  concentration  of  heat  heretofore  observed  in  the  less 
refrangible  portion  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  arises  from  the  special 
action  of  the  prism,  and  would  not  be  perceived  in  a  diffraction  spectrum. 

“  2.  From  the  long-observed  and  unquestionable  fact  that  there  is  in 
the  prismatic  spectrum  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  heat  measures,  from 
a  maximum  below  the  red  to  a  minimum  in  the  violet,  coupled  with  the 
fact  now  presented  that  the  heat  of  the  upper  half  of  the  spectrum  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  lower  half,  it  follows  that  the  true  distribution  of  heat 
throughout  the  spaces  of  the  spectrum  is  equal.  In  consequence  of  the 
equal  velocity  of  ether  waves,  they  will,  on  complete  extinction  by  a 
receiving  surface,  generate  equal  quantities  of  heat,  no  matter  what 
their  length  may  be,  provided  that  their  extinction  take  place  without 
producing  any  chemical  effect. 

“  3.  That  it  is  incorrect  to  restrict  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  the  property  of  producing  chemical  changes.  Such  changes  may 
be  produced  by  waves  of  any  refrangibility. 

“4.  That  every  chemical  effect  observed  in  the  spectrum  is  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  ahsorbtion  of  specific  radiations,  the  absorbed  or  acting 
radiation  being  determined  by  the  properties  of  the  substance  under¬ 
going  change. 

“5.  I  hat  the  figure  so  generally  employed  in  works  on  actino- 
chemistry  to  indicate  the  distribution  of  heat,  light,  and  actinism  in 
the  spectrum  serves  only  to  mislead ;  its  heat  curve  is  determined  by 
the  action  of  the  prism,  not  by  the  properties  of  calorific  radiations ; 


its  actinic  curve  does  not  represent  any  special  peculiarities  of  the 
spectrum,  but  the  habitudes  of  certain  compounds  of  silver.” 

Next  week  we  hope  to  give  an  account  of  the  interesting  proofs 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Draper. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Fourth  Notice.] 

The  Exhibition  closed  on  Saturday  last,  having  been  well  attended 
during  both  the  day  and  evening. 

Several  cartes  and  cabinets,  some  of  them  “  Rembrandts,”  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Henderson ;  and  we  found  two  well-executed  pieces 
of  statuary  ( Phryne )  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  we  directed  attention  to  the  “  tripto- 
grapliic  cameos”  of  Mr.  Nichols,  of  Cambridge;  hence  it  is  only 
necessary  now  to  say  that  some  fine  examples  of  this  class  of  work 
were  exhibited. 

Excellent  pictures  were  shown  by  the  School  of  Military  Engi¬ 
neering,  Chatham;  and  we  may  say  here  that  the  beauty  of  some 
contributed  by  Lieut.  Abney  was  very  remarkable.  This  gentleman 
has  acquired  the  most  complete  mastery  over  the  heliotype  process 
of  mechanical  printing,  his  specimens  by  this  process  being  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal  to  high-class  silver  prints  on  albumenised  paper. 

A  group  of  pictures  by  Mr.  A.  Harrison  were  hung  too  low  to 
admit  of  comfortable  inspection.  Some  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Hogg, 
Evanoff,  Ashdown,  Bertin,  Whitfield,  and  Clarke  were  of  good  ave¬ 
rage  merit.  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  Keene  the  collodio-albumen 
process  showed  to  great  advantage,  his  specimens,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  being  excellent. 

By  universal  consent  Mr.  Gordon’s  pictures  by  a  dry  process  as 
yet  unknown  were  acknowledged  to  be  works  that  could  not  be  sur¬ 
passed.  They  are  specimens  to  work  up  to,  possessing,  as  they  did, 
everything  one  desires  to  see  in  a  picture  in  monochrome. 

Mr.  England  contributed  only  a  few  pictures,  but  they  were  quite 
worthy  of  him.  There  were  eight  views  of  statuary  by  this  artist 
which  possessed  great  beauty. 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  Bridge  and  Mr.  Pointer  (both  of  whom 
showed  a  number  of  photographs  of  well-trained  cats),  as  well  as 
those  of  Mr.  T.  Illingworth,  Mr.  Potter,  and  Mr.  Greaves,  evinced 
artistic  feeling  and  care. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  in  addition  to  some  “  winter  photographs  ” 
(why  such  a  distinction?),  exhibited  several  portraits  of  children, 
which,  as  well  as  his  other  pictures,  showed  him  to  be  facile  prin¬ 
cess  in  this  style  of  art. 

The  subject  of  children  insensibly  leads  us  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Faulkner’s  fine  collection  of  infantile  portraits,  which  commanded 
such  attention  as  is  only  displayed  towards  the  works  of  one  who 
is  a  recognised  master  in  this  difficult  school  of  portraiture.  In 
these  pictures  the  skilful  use  made  of  a  well-graduated  background, 
such  as  that  with  which  the  name  of  this  artist  is  coupled,  showed 
to  immense  advantage.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Faulkner 
managed  to  photograph  his  juvenile  sitters  without  distracting  their 
attention.  Those  who  have  felt  any  difficulty  in  securing  baby 
photographs  would  do  well  to  read  the  account  we  gave  of  Mr. 
Faulkner’s  method  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Ferneley  contributed  a  variety  of  excellent  pictures, 
views  of  the  Castle,  Ashby -de '-la- Z ouch. 

Passing  from  the  larger  into  the  smaller  room,  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  several  fine  examples  of  the  Vander  "YVeyde  process. 
Although  some  people  affect  to  dislike  this  method  of  stippling  back¬ 
grounds,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  from  the  majority  of  the  visitors 
these  specimens  evoked  a  great  deal  of  admiration,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  was  well  deserved. 

Three  sketchy  portraits,  by  Mr.  Piercy,  were  also  .admired ;  but 
were  not  entitled  to  be  designated  photographs,  as  they  were  for  the 
most  part  made  by  the  hand.  But  in  saying  this  we  are  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  pictures  in  this  outer  room  were,  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  merely  paintings,  although  on  photographic 
bases,  it  is  true. 
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Colonel  Roche  exhibited  several  landscapes,  among  them  being 
views  in  New  Zealand  and  Jersey. 

Our  concluding  notice  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  given  in  our  next 
number. 


We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Macpherson,  the 
well-known  photographer,  of  Rome.  He  studied  medicine  at  an 
early  age,  and  left  his  native  country  (Scotland)  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  to  India  as  a  surgeon ;  but  the  state  of  his  Health 
preventing  this,  he  settled  in  Rome  and  adopted  the  more  congenial 
profession  of  a  painter.  From  this,  in  1852,  he  was  almost  driven 
by  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  when  an  old  Edinburgh  friend,  Dr. 
Clark,  arrived  in  Rome  with  a  camera.  The  then  new  and  fasci¬ 
nating  art  of  photography  at  once  attracted  Mr.  Macplierson’s  at¬ 
tention,  and  just  as  his  friend,  who  had  little  skill,  was  about 
giving  it  up  he  joined  him  and  speedily  overcame  the  principal 
difficulties.  Perceiving  the  value  of  this  new  art  in  a  place  so  re¬ 
plete  with  art-treasures  as  Rome,  he  applied  himself  diligently  by  its 
means  to  their  reproduction,  and  the  demand  for  his  large  photo¬ 
graphic  views  of  Rome  became  so  great  that  he  did  not  return  to 
the  palette  and  brush  save  for  amusement.  To  the  last,  although 
he  had  many  rivals,  he  had  no  Superior  in  the  taste  and  skill  with 
which  he  rendered  antiquarian  works.  The  intimate  associate  of 
Thackeray  and  Father  Prout,  the  friend  of  artists  and  men  of  letters, 
he  was  throughout  something  more  than  a  photographer.  In  1848 
he  discovered  a  famous  picture,  by  Michael  Angelo,  since  purchased 
for  our  National  Gallery;  and  his  known  skill  as  an  art-critic  made 
his  services  in  constant  requisition  as  a  collector  and  distributor  of 
many  curious  and  valuable  old  paintings  which  he  had  discovered. 
He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Daily  News  and  the  Atlie- 
nceum ;  and  few  men  will  be  more  missed  from  the  literary  and  art 
circles  of  the  Eternal  City  than  Mr.  Macpherson. 


Under  the  startling  heading,  The  End  of  the  World,  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Wilson,  the  editor  of  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  World,  announces  its  discontinuance.  It  came  out  once 
a  month  in  a  style  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  which  is  edited  by  the  same  gentleman.  Thus  by 
means  of  these  two  journals  a  fortnightly  supply  of  periodical  litera¬ 
ture  emanated  from  the  same  office.  Considering  the  large  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  interest  apparently  displayed  in  their  art 
by  photographers,  it  has  often  struck  us  as  something  wonderful  that 
a  weekly  photographic  journal  was  not  established  in  the  new  world 
We  now  find  that  not  even  a  fortnightly  one  seems  to  meet  with 
becoming  appreciation.  The  manners  and  customs  of  photography 
evidently  vary  much  in  different  countries.  We  trust  that  it  will  be 
a  long  time  indeed  ere  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  follows  the 
example  of  its  younger  brother  the  World,  which  has  expired  after 
the  publication  of  its  twenty-third  number. 


ON  THE  TWO  DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT. 

There  are  now  two  different  methods  of  developing  negatives,  viz. 
that  by  precipitation  and  that  by  reduction.  The  former  method 
has  been  in  use  since  the  first  discovery  of  photography,  and  is  that 
which  is  still  commonly  practised.  The  latter  method,  which  was 
discovered  about  ten  years  ago  by  Major  Russell,  is  only  just  coming 
into  use,  and  is  not  yet  generally  understood  or  employed. 

We  will  discuss  each  method  separately,  and  then  endeavour  to 
weigh  their  respective  merits. 

The  method  of  development  by  precipitation  is  as  follows  A  sen¬ 
sitive  film,  composed  of  some  haloid  salt  of  silver  or  of  a  mixture  of 
such  salts,  and  in  an  acid  condition,  is  exposed  to  the  image  in  the 
camera,  or  to  light  which  has  been  transmitted  through  a  negative. 
This  may  or  may  not  produce  a  visible  impression.  The  image  upon 
the  film,  whether  visible  or  not,  is  then  developed  by  applying  to  it 
an  acid  mixture  of  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid,  or  photosulphate  of  iron, 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  This  mixture  is  unstable  and  becomes  de¬ 
composed,  and  then  precipitates  metallic  silver  upon  those  parts  of 
the  film  which  have  received  the  impact  of  light.  Such  is  the  method 
of  development  that  is  commonly  employed. 


The  proof  that  the  above  method  proceeds  by  the  precipitation  of 
metallic  silver  from  the  developer  upon  the  image,  whether  visible 
or  not,  which  is  produced  by  the  exposure  to  light,  is  as  follows  : — 

If,  before  fixing  the  negative,  you  treat  it  with  nitric  acid,  all  the 
black  material  of  the  image  is  dissolved,  and  there  remains  beneath  it 
the  original  film  of  the  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  silver,  as  the 
case  may  be,  apparently  in  the  same  condition  as  at  first,  and  un¬ 
affected  by  the  development  in  any  visible  manner — that  is  to  say, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  thinner  in  those  parts  where  the  film  was 
blackened  by  the  developer  than  in  the  clear  spaces.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  silver  of  which  those  black  portions  consist,  and 
which  was  removed  by  the  nitric  acid,  did  not  come  from  the  film 
but  from  the  developer. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  evidence,  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
blacks  of  a  negative  are  often  seen  standing  in  relief  upon  the  film. 
There  is  also  the  fact  that  the  same  solution  which  will  develope  the 
negative  will  also  intensify  it  after  it  has  been  fixed,  by  adding  more 
silver  to  that  which  has  been  already  precipitated. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  common  method  of  development 
light  effects  some  change  in  the  sensitive  film,  and  that  upon  the 
parts  thus  changed  silver  is  afterwards  precipitated  by  the  developer, 
so  as  to  produce  a  negative  of  the  proper  density.  What  the  change 
may  be  which  light  produces  in  the  film  we  will  discuss  on  another 
occasion. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  silver  which  the  developer  contains 
may  either  be  added  to  it  directly  or  may  come  by  its  mixing  with 
the  free  nitrate  that  clings  to  the  film  on  its  removal  from  the  nitrate 
bath. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of 
silver  will  all  yield  good  negatives,  either  alone  or  mixed,  when  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  manner  described,  provided  that  free  nitrate  of  silver 
has  keen  present  in  the  sensitive  film.  In  that  case,  however,  the  film 
must  absolutely  be  in  an  acid  state,  and  then  the  more  acid  it  is  the 
less  sensitive  it  will  be. 

So  far  as  we  know  at  present  there  is  no  substance  which  can  be 
successfully  substituted  for  acid  nitrate  of  silver  when  iodide  of 
silver  is  the  haloid  salt  used.  There  is  only  one  mode  of  stimulating 
iodide  of  silver,  viz.,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  only  one  mode  of 
developing  it,  viz.,  that  by  precipitation,  which  yields  good  results 
and  is  worth  anything  practically. 

The  same  remark  is,  however,  not  true  of  bromide  of  silver. 
This  does  not  require  free  nitrate  of  silver  to  stimulate  it,  and  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  an  image  obtained  with  a  suitable 
organic  stimulant  used  instead  of  free  nitrate  may  be  developed  by 
the  method  just  described. 

As  for  chloride  of  silver,  we  are  still  in  the  dark  respecting  its 
properties  in  the  above  case,  and  experiments  require  to  be  made  in 
order  to  enlighten  us. 

When  iodide  of  silver  alone  is  used  in  the  dry  processes,  the  plate 
being  well  washed  and  an  organic  preservative  present,  such  as 
albumen  or  tannin,  the  film  is  extremely  insensitive ;  in  fact,  that 
mode  of  preparing  plates  for  the  camera  has  now  been  abandoned. 

When  bromo-iodised  collodion  is  similarly  treated  increased 
sensitiveness  is  gained,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  bromide  of 
silver ;  and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  iodide  might 
be  altogether  omitted. 

Observe  that  in  development  by  precipitation  there  must  always 
be  some  acid  present,  both  in  the  film  and  in  the  developer,  or  the 
image  will  be  fogged  by  silver  being  precipitated  all  over  it.  The 
exceptions  to  this  rule  which  occur  in  some  of  the  dry  processes  are 
only  apparent  and  not  real. 

Now  we  come  to  the  other  method  of  development,  viz.,  that  by 
reduction. 

In  this  case  the  sensitive  film  is  itself  reduced  by  the  developer. 
The  silver  of  which  the  blacks  of  the  negative  are  composed  come 
from  the  haloid  salt  of  silver  in  the  film,  and  are  not  contributed  by 
the  developer. 

So  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  only  haloid  salt  of  silver  which 
can  be  utilised  in  this  way  is  the  bromide,  and  the  only  developer  is 
alkaline  pyro.  Neither  the  iodide  nor  the  chloride  of  silver  are 
available  in  this  process,  for  the  alkaline  developer  has  no  action  at 
all  upon  iodide  of  silver,  and  it  has  too  energetic  an  action  upon 
chloride  of  silver  to  be  practically  under  control,  for  it  reduces 
chloride  of  silver  readily  to  the  metallic  state,  even  without  ifi 
having  been  exposed  to  light. 

Our  remarks,  therefore,  will  now  be  confined  to  bromide  of  silver 
and  an  alkaline  developer. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  blacks  of  the  negative  do  in  reality 
consist  of  silver  which  has  been  reduced  from  the  film  itself,  we 
have  only  to  treat  an  unfixed  negative  with  nitric  acid,  and  we  shall 
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then  see  that  the  bromide  of  silver  film,  instead  of  appearing  the 
same  as  it  did  before  development  (as  in  the  other  method  of 
development)  is  now  of  different  thicknesses  in  different  parts,  those 
portions  where  light  has  the  most  acted  being  the  thinnest,  so  that  a 
transparent  positive  is  produced  in  the  bromide  film. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  principle  between 
the  two  modes  of  development,  and  the  important  question  arises  for 
us  all  carefully  to  consider,  viz.,  as  to  which  system  is  the  best. 

Which  of  the  two  systems  gives  the  best  negatives  and  the  mo3t 
sensitive  films  ?  and  which  is  the  most  free  from  practical  objections? 

In  the  method  by  precipitation  I  have  said  that  acid  must 
positively  be  present  both  in  the  sensitive  film  and  in  the  developer. 
But  it  is  proved  that  acid  will  efface  the  latent  image,  and  that  its 
presence  renders  the  film  less  sensitive.  Even  in  the  development 
acid  appears  to  attack  the  feeble  parts  of  the  image  whilst  silver  is 
being  precipitated  upon  the  stronger  parts.  The  method  of  develop¬ 
ment  by  precipitation  appears,  therefore,  to  involve  a  weak  point,  if 
not  an  error  of  principle,  for  a  longer  exposure  must  be  given  in 
order  to  counteract  the  retarding  effects  of  that  necessary  evil — acid. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  carefully  the  other  method,  and  see  whether 
any  similar  objection  to  it  exists,  and  whether  it  also  is  wrong  in 
principle. 

Here  we  find  that,  although  acid  need  not  be  present  either  in 
the  film  or  in  the  developer,  yet  a  restraining  substance  of  some  kind 
must  be  employed  in  its  stead  or  the  picture  will  be  fogged. 

Turning  to  experiment  to  help  us  to  compare  the  two  methods,  it 
appears  that,  when  both  are  employed  in  the  best  known  condition, 
the  greatest  sensitiveness  is  obtained  by  the  bromide  process  with 
the  alkaline  developer.  I  have  often  found  these  films  beat  the  other 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  when  the  trial  has  been  made  most 
carefully  and  critically.  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon,  when  he  worked  with 
me  last  summer,  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Next  we  come  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  negatives  by 
the  two  methods. 

It  is  well  known  that  iodide  of  silver  is  more  subject  to  solarisation 
than  bromide  is.  Indeed,  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  bro¬ 
mide  of  silver  is  at  all  subject  to  solarisation.  That  ugly  halation 
which  we  often  see  in  prints  from  negatives  by  the  common  process, 
and  which  shows  as  a  white  border  round  the  outlines  of  dark 
objects,  is  absent  in  prints  from  bromide  negatives.  Again  :  in  the 
bromide  process  the  highest  lights  of  the  view  are  always  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  deepest  blacks,  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  should  be  so  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  process, 
which  is  such  that  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  light  the  more 
material  it  affects  in  a  given  time,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  changed 
material  is  subsequently  reduced  by  the  developer.  This  is  like 
what  occurs  in  positive  printing ;  and  the  principle  of  this  method 
of  development  appears  to  be  more  correct  than  the  other,  because 
with  iodide  of  silver  and  acid  development  solarisation  occurs,  and 
metallic  silver  is  not  precipitated  upon  the  film  in  the  exact  degree 
according  to  which  light  has  acted.  Hence  the  relative  feebleness 
of  the  skies  of  landscapes,  &c.,  in  this  process,  but  which  is  never 
seen  in  the  other. 

Every  intelligent  photographer  should  now  reflect  upon  these 
things,  and  if  it  should  appear  that  more  sensitive  films  and  better 
negatives  can  be  got  by  the  bromide  process  with  an  alkaline  deve¬ 
loper,  he  should  be  prepared  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

Bromide  plates  may  be  used  either  wet  or  dry,  and  as  they  contain 
no  free  nitrate  to  attack  the  bromide  of  silver  they  may  be  kept 
much  longer  in  a  wet  state  than  plates  prepared  by  the  common 
process.  This  is  an  important  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
cannot  be  prepared  so  quickly  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  wash¬ 
ing  them  after  they  leave  the  nitrate  bath,  and  then  applying  a  pre¬ 
servative.  But  objections  of  this  kind  have  but  little  weight  when 
opposed  to  great  advantages.  Our  only  hope  of  improvement  in  the 
taking  of  negatives  seems  now  to  lie  in  the  bromide  process.  In¬ 
creased  rapidity  of  exposure  and  increased  truthfulness  to  nature 
seem  likely  to  be  gained  by  its  adoption.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  ENLARGING. 

It  may  not  be  held  amiss,  after  the  remarks  that  I  made  a  week  ago, 
to  lay  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal  a  simple  and  effective  means 
of  producing  enlargements,  so  that  if  they  choose  they  can  apply  the 
carbon  process  practically  and  at  once. 

Everyone  knows  how  troublesome  camera  enlargements  are  when 
done  in  the  camera  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  has  first  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  a  positive,  and  then  from  that  again  a  negative  must  be  taken  ; 
and  by  this  double  process  not  only  is  the  sharpness  of  the  original 


picture  almost  entirely  lost,  but  the  gradations  are  very  much 
blurred.  The  shadows  become  grey  and  foggy,  the  high  lights  brown, 
and  altogether  confounded  with  the  half-tones.  By  this  means  it  is 
really  not  possible  to  get  a  passable  picture,  or  that  is  of  any  use 
except  as  a  help  to  the  artist.  Such  enlargements  must  be  painted. 
The  comparative  insensitiveness  of  chloride  of  silver  renders  any 
method  of  camera  printing  by  its  help  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
The  prints  obtained  by  such  means,  even  were  they  otherwise  pos¬ 
sible,  would  be  so  feeble  as  to  be  useless. 

Now  with  carbon  it  is  entirely  different.  The  tissue  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  light — so  much  so  that  the  exposure  of  a  piece  of  it  under 
an  ordinary  negative  and  in  an  average  light  is  fully  accomplished 
in  a  few  seconds.  Hence,  when  the  dispersed  light  of  an  enlarged 
image  is  thrown  upon  a  stretched  sheet  of  this  material  in  an  enlarg¬ 
ing  camera,  the  desired  result  can  be  obtained  in  a  space  of  time  on 
an  average  not  more  than  four  times  longer  than  that  required  for  an 
ordinary  collodion  plate.  Add  to  this  the  immense  advantage  that 
you  obtain  a  picture  of  really  surpassing  excellence  b}r  one  operation 
— one  which,  if  rightly  exposed  and  treated,  will  contain  all  the 
gradations,  and  in  proportionate  degree  all  the  sharpness,  of  the 
original  negative — and  it  can  be  seen  that  the  field  for  such  pictures 
must  necessarily  be  immense.  There  is  really  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  a  good  demand  should  not  spring  up  for  plain  pictures 
of  this  kind,  which  could  be  supplied  at  a  ridiculously  moderate  cost 
when  compared  with  the  price  of  corresponding  prints  in  silver. 
Moreover,  as  few  people  care  for  the  so-called  life-size  pictures, 
the  means  of  producing  these  beautiful  photographs  in  pigment  is 
really  in  everyone’s  hands. 

The  means  for  doing  so  are  various.  You  may  employ  a  compli¬ 
cated  camera  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  producers  of  camera 
transparencies,  or  you  may  do  the  work  by  means  of  a  dark  room 
and  a  hole  in  the  shutter.  On  the  whole  the  best  way  is,  perhaps,  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

Get  your  dark  room,  or  any  room  which  is  handy,  fitted  with  a 
light-tight  shutter  painted  black  inside.  Cut  in  this  shutter  a  hole 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  largest  size  of  plates  that  you  use,  and 
for  smaller  plates  make  frames  similar  to  those  adapted  to  the  dark 
slide  of  the  camera,  with  wires  for  the  plate  to  rest  upon  at  the 
corners,  or  a  groove  into  which  they  shall  slide.  If  the  former,  the 
plate  can  be  held  in  its  place  by  means  of  buttons ;  if  the  latter,  it 
has  simply  to  be  placed  in  the  larger  opening  and  worked  up. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  these  adapters  are  made  to  overlap  at  the 
edges,  so  as  to  be  quite  light-tight.  If  this  adaptation  can  be 
arranged  so  that  the  opening  shall  not  be  more  than  nine  inches 
higher  than  an  ordinary  table  so  much  the  better.  If  higher,  you 
have  simply  to  erect  a  board  perfectly  level  upon  which  to  place 
your  enlarging  box.  An  ordinary  12  X  10  or  12  X  15  camera  is  all 
that  is  required,  fitted  with  a  short-focussed  portrait  lens  of  approved 
definition  and  sharpness.  Should  the  camera  not  be  large  enough 
it  is  easy  to  lengthen  it  by  means  of  a  wooden  tube,  the  tightness  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  if  the  room  be  well  darkened,  as  it 
can  be  easily  made  perfectly  light-resisting  by  means  of  a  railway  rug 
or  any  large  dark  cloth.  I  have  often  done  considerable  enlargements 
in  that  way  without  being  at  all  troubled  by  the  light.  The  chief 
danger  of  any  such  arrangement  is  that  the  negative,  lens,  and 
sensitive  surface  behind  might  not  all  be  perfectly  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  in  erecting  the 
apparatus. 

If  you  have  a  clear,  unobstructed  light  no  outside  reflector  will  be 
necessary;  if  not,  use  one,  as  it  is  much  better  than  putting  the 
apparatus  upon  an  inclined  plane— it  is  then  so  much  more  apt  to  go 
out  of  gear.  Should  you  be  able  to  command  a  room  whose  walls 
are  perfectly  black  the  simplest  apparatus  would  be  a  modified  solar 
enlarging  camera ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  done  the  other  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  most  as  the  readiest  mode  of  procedure.  The  plane 
upon  which  the  camera  rests  must  be  fitted  with  a  groove  and  a  bolt 
and  screw,  that  the  back  may  not  only  be  movable  but  fixable  in  its 
place  when  the  focus  is  obtained. 

The  best  way  to  focus  is  to  screw  the  lens  in  as  far  as  its  rack  per¬ 
mits,  and  then  adjust  the  back  nearly  to  the  focus,  causing  an 
assistant  afterwards  to  move  the  lens  until  you  have  got  it  perfectly 
sharp.  Once  adjusted  you  can  take  dozens  of  pictures  without  any 
further  trouble. 

The  tissue  is  best  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  image  by  being 
put  upon  a  large  glass  plate,  and  placed  in  the  slide  like  an  ordinary 
sensitive  plate.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  reverse  the  negative — that 
is,  not  to  put  the  film  side  outwards,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  taking 
transparencies — because,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  when  mounted,  the 
carbon  picture  presents  to  the  eye  the  reverse  side  to  that  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  light,  the  image  comes  out  finally  right. 
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Having  erected  your  apparatus  and  procured  your  tissue,  a  few 
experiments  ought  to  be  tried  testing  its  sensitiveness  and  the 
various  exposures  which  varying  degrees  of  density  in  the  negative 
require.  A  little  practice  in  this  way  will  really  do  more  than  any 
photometer  can  to  make  one  sure  of  the  work  he  is  doing.  Once 
the  system  of  exposure  is  mastered  the  rest  is  easy  and  simple,  as 
the  carbon  needs  no  varied  and  delicate  chemical  treatment,  only 
dainty  and  delicate  handling,  which  every  experienced  photographer 
ought  to  be  quite  ready  to  give  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description 
of  the  carbon  process.  Surely  by  this  time  every  photographer 
worthy  of  the  name  knows  at  least  the  main  features  of  it;  and  as 
the  chief  difficulty — the  preparation  of  the  tissue — is  got  over  for 
him,  there  is  really  no  excuse  for  anyone  lagging  behind.  Two 
or  three  pounds  of  outlay  at  the  most,  including  experiments,  ought 
to  put  anyone  in  the  way  of  producing  these  really  beautiful  pictures 
with  ease  and  with  no  small  profit  to  himself.  No  new  lens  is 
needed,  no  expensive  chemicals,  seldom  a  new  camera,  and  when 
that  is  required  a  deal  sliding  tube  of  the  plainest  description  might 
be  made  to  suffice  if  made  of  well-seasoned  wood.  Not  being  used 
in  the  studio  or  out  of  doors  there  can  be  no  strain  upon  it  from 
weather,  and  little  more  from  changes  of  temperature. 

In  regard  to  the  possible  necessity  of  a  reflector,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  an  elaborate  mirror  is 
necessary.  A  sheet  of  brilliant  blue  surface  paper  carefully  glued  on 
to  the  under  side  of  a  clean  polished  glass  will  be  found  to  serve 
the  purpose  wonderfully  well,  and  those  who  possess  lantern  appa¬ 
ratus  or  a  magnesium  lamp  could  easily  adjust  their  light-producing 
apparatus  so  as  to  be  able  to  employ  it  in  the  dark  days  of  winter. 

It  was  with  regret  that  I  observed  from  some  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition  that  the  attempt  to  satisfy  the  public  with  toned  collo¬ 
dion  enlargements  had  not  died  out.  It  is  really  high  time  that 
they  did  so;  and  anyone  who  possesses  the  qualities  for  doing  these 
can  produce  carbon  pictures  of  any  tint  he  pleases,  far  finer  than  his 
collodion  pictures  ever  were,  at  a  less  cost,  and  with  much  less 
labour,  while  the  satisfaction  both  to  himself  and  his  customers 
must  be  unspeakably  greater.  Altquis. 

- - 

THE  WOODBURY  PROCESS. 

Our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  has,  I  see  in  your  issue  of 
the  15th  ult.,  been  doing  a  little  in  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  line — at 
least  one  would  imagine  so  to  judge  from  his  antiquated  description 
of  my  process  as  it  was  worked  some  three  years  ag o.  Three  years 
is  a  long  time  in  the  history  of  a  new  invention.  Or,  is  it  not  rather 
in  his  new  position  as  champion  of  the  Heliotype  Company  that  he 
has  made  use  of  my  process,  or  its  description,  merely  as  a  foil  for 
what  is  really  the  essence  of  his  letter,  viz.,  a  continuation  of  his 
last  article  in  praise  of  the  process  in  which  he  is  now  interested  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  undeceive  your  readers  as  to  much  he  has  written 
respecting  that  process,  but  I  cannot  leave  his  one-sided  statements 
in  reference  to  my  own  process  undenied. 

You  have  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  task  off  my  hands,  but  I 
may  further  state  that  the  electric  light  is  no  more  necessary  for  my 
process  than  for  any  other  process  where  light  is  required,  being 
merely  an  useful  auxiliary,  as  it  woutd  be  to  any  photo-printing  work. 
In  fact,  so  little  is  it  really  required,  that  it  is  possible  on  an  ordinary 
day  in  the  worst  months  of  the  year  to  make  as  many  reliefs  as 
would  keep  a  staff  of  printers  going  for  several  weeks. 

Expensive  apparatus,  again,  is  not  a  necessity,  the  same  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  Woodbury  presses  producing  two  or  three 
times  the  work  of  the  same  capital  invested  in  the  presses  used  for 
collographic  printing.  But  his  six  presses  helps  to  swell  the  list, 
and  helps  comparisons. 

Regarding  what  he  says  of  the  difficulty  of  producing  pure  whites, 
he  is  evidently  not  aware  of  the  great  stride  that  has  been  made  in 
his  direction;  in  fact,  I  am  safe  in  saying,  that  (contrary  to  Mr. 
Sutton’s  assertion  that  no  improvement  of  any  importance  had  been 
made  during  the  last  three  years)  more  improvements  of  a  character 
perfecting  the  process  have  been  made  during  that  time  than  since 
the  process  first  saw  the  light. 

We  all  know  that  our  old  friend  Mr.  Sutton  has  always  advocated 
anything  that  did  not  resemble  a  photograph  on  albumenised  paper, 
but  unfortunately  the  public  having  taken  a  liking  to  the  photograph 
will  not  have  anything' that  does  not  resemble  it  closely  palmed  on 
them.  In  fact,  albumenised  prints  with  their  brilliant  tones  and 
surfaces  have  a  certain  charm  for  the  public  and  have  taken  a  certain 
position  alike  with  lithography,  engraving,  &c.,  and  all  the  volumi¬ 
nous  writing  of  Mr.  Sutton— -let  him  use  up  all  the  ink  in  Redon — 


will  not  swerve  the  public  taste;  therefore,  I  am  glad  my  process 
produces  prints  exactly  resembling  photographs,  which  has  been  my 
aim  throughout,  and  which  no  collograph  ever  can  do.  Those  who  want 
photographs  will  not  take  lithographs,  or  something  resembling  them. 
This  I  know  from  experience  gained  in  the  principal  cities  on  the 
continent  from  those  who  have  tried  to  change  public  taste  and  failed, 
and  their  numbers  are  great.  I  believe  collography  to  be  a  very 
useful  process,  no  matter  by  what  new  name  it  is  called ;  but  it  will 
not  do  all  Mr.  Sutton  claims  for  it. 

In  conclusion:  I  would  remark  that  though  your  correspondent 
is,  as  we  all  know,  a  very  able  writer  on  any  subject,  yet  when  once 
he  is  no  longer  disinterested  it  is  unfair  to  the  readers  of  your  im¬ 
partial  Journal,  and  also  unfair  to  those  he  must  needs  trample  on, 
to  push  his  own  interests.  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 

- — — -  — - — 

CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  EXHIBITION. 

From  the  days  when  Daguerre  and  Fox  Talbot  first  startled  the 
world  with  their  discoveries  down  to  the  present  time  I  have  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  photography.  I  have  followed  it  enthusiastically, 
and  have  worked  a  large  proportion  of  the  numerous  processes 
which  from  time  to  time  have  come  out,  and  have  seen  the  working 
of  others.  I  have  seen  every  photographic  exhibition  which  has 
taken  place  in  London,  some  of  those  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  Florence,  and  other  continental  cities,*  so  that  at  all  events  I 
have  had  a  large  experience,  whatever  value  may  attach  to  it ;  and  on 
this  ground  I  ask  permission  to  lay  before  your  readers  such  thoughts 
as  have  occurred  to  me  on  visiting  the  London  Photographic  Society’s 
Exhibition  of  the  present  year. 

On  no  occasion  has  there  been  a  finer  display  of  photographic 
work,  and  if  I  do  not  record  a  great  general  advance  in  the  art — 
though  there  certainly  is  marked  progress  in  some  countries — it  must 
be  remembered  that  every  year  renders  that  more  and  more  difficult. 
Manipulation  gets  so  near  perfection  that  less  and  less  margin  is  left 
for  improvement  on  the  part  of  those  whose  artistic  taste  and  know¬ 
ledge  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

While,  however,  we  note  a  splendid  show  of  charming  works,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  singularly  mingled  with  a  large 
amount  of  peculiarly  bad  pictures.  There  certainly  was  this  merit 
in  our  earlier  exhibitions— that  though  none  of  our  works  rose  to 
that  pitch  of  excellence  which  has  since  been  attained,  and  we  had 
good  work  in  those  days,  we  had  nothing  so  atrociously  bad  as  the 
works  of  the  present  Exhibition  display.  If  we  had  then  an  uniform 
mediocrity  as  compared  with  the  brilliant  specimens  of  modern  days, 
we  at  least  were  free  from  the  numerous  abominations  which  modern 
practice  seems  to  admit  as  worthy  of  being  placed  before  the  public 
eye.  We  get  worse  and  worse  in  this  respect  every  year.  Last  year 
was  bad,  but  this  year  is  worse ;  and  unless  the  Council  of  our  Society 
in  the  future  lay  down  for  the  hanging  committee  some  stringent 
rules  for  rejection,  the  Photographic  Exhibition  will,  in  spite  of  all 
its  merits,  become  the  annual  laughing-stock  of  London. 

Photography  has  much  to  contend  with,  and  with  difficulty  holds 
its  own  against  the  cultivated  artist  and  amateur;  It  is  singularly 
unfortunate  that  the  entry  to  the  Exhibition  is  through  that  chamber 
of  horrors  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  before  he  can  reach  the 
really  fine  display  the  Society  has  got  together ;  not  but  that  there 
are  some  good  things,  indeed,  excellent  work,  to  be  found  there, 
though  they  are  overpowered  by  the  huge,  staring,  vulgar,  flaring 
things — pictures  they  can’t  be  called- — which  obtrude  themselves  on 
the  spectator.  One  is  almost  ashamed  to  bring  in  a  visitor  lest  he 
should  exclaim — “Is  this  what  you  photographers  admit  as  art?’’ 
I  feel  inclined  to  lead  them  blindfold  through  this  chamber  that  they 
may  commence  their  survey  unprejudiced. 

The  hanging  committee  are  scarcely  to  blame.  It  is  not  for  them 
to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  reforming  the  character 
of  the  Exhibition ;  it  is  for  the  Council  to  do  this.  Distinct  notice 
should  be  given  that  careful  selections  will  be  made  in  all  future 
Exhibitions,  and  let  the  rule  be  carried  out  severely  and  impartially. 
Such  a  course  of  action  will  do  more  to  improve  the  estimation  of 
photography  by  the  public  and  put  photographers  on  their  mettle 
than  any  exhibition  of  medals  or  other  nostrums  and  quackeries 
which  are  frequently  put  forward  in  the  journals  for  “  improving  the 
status  of  the  photographer.”  Here  is  a  great  piece  of  work  for  the 
Parent  Society  to  undertake.  Let  it  be  undertaken  fearlessly  and 
honestly,  eschewing  all  digression  and  commercial  jealousies,  and 
the  Council  will  earn  the  thanks  of  every  good  photographer  and 
lover  of  art. 

*  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  entree  into  the  studios  not  only  of  many  of  our 
best  English  artists,  but  of  those  of  Brussels,  Paris,  &c. 
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Of  course  this  work  must  be  somewhat  gradual.  We  must  not  pull 
up  short;  the  break  should  be  put  on  with  judgment,  temper,  and 
care,  each  year  turning  the  screw  tighter  and  tighter  till  the  desired 
object  is  attained. 

Now  let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  room  in  the  order  of  the  catalogue, 
noticing  such  individual  pictures  as  may  seem  worthy  of  remark; 
and,  if  my  criticisms  are  not  always  of  that  uniformly  honeyed,  or 
perhaps  treacley,  character  it  seems  customary  to  indulge  in  in 
photographic  journals,  I  must  ask  indulgence  on  the  gronnd  of 
honest  convictions,  a  desire  for  truth,  and  freedom  from  all  personal 
feelings  or  predilections. 

Hudson  and  Bedford  stand  first  in  order — the  former  with  four 
charming  views  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  latter  with  six  Devonshire 
views,  which  fully  sustain  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  name  of 
Bedford,  though  even  amongst  them  we  venture  to  think  the  clouds 
introduced  in  Ansley’s  Cove  are  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
the  picture. 

Clouds  are  a  weak  point  with  photographers ;  it  is  rare  to  find 
them  well  treated.  Cloud  negatives  are  easily  taken,  and  very 
startling  effects  are  produced;  but  they  are  rarely  true  to  nature, 
and,  even  when  they  are,  it  requires  great  judgment  and  more 
careful  study  than  is  usually  given  to  introduce  them  harmoniously 
into  the  landscape.  It  requires  rare  skill  to  translate  into  mono¬ 
chrome  those  marvellous  effects  of  combined  colour,  light,  and  shade. 
How  few  of  our  painters,  with  all  the  aid  of  colour,  can  satisfactorily 
put  such  effects  on  canvas  !  how  much  more  difficult  when  black 
and  white  are  alone  at  the  command  of  the  artist !  Photographers 
are  often  too  ambitious,  and  attempt  more  in  the  way  of  effect  than 
the  process  at  their  command  is  capable  of  rendering.  In  many 
instances  the  plain  white  paper  would,  with  all  its  faults,  be  less 
offensive.  In  ninetyr-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  will  be  found 
far  safer  to  do  little  more  than  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  white 
sky  with  the  slightest  possible  suspicion  of  clouds,  than  attempt  to 
print  in  what  is  called  natural  skies  from  cloud  negatives,  which, 
however  curious  and  dear  to  the  photographic  operator,  are  but  little 
true  representatives  of  nature.  I  would  strongly  advise  our  photo¬ 
graphers  to  make  a  study  not  only  of  the  forms  of  clouds  but  the  special 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  and  carefully  compare  the  result  of  their 
study  with  the  negatives  they  may  take ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  longer  they  study  the  more  fastidious  they  will  become,  the  more 
dissatisfied  they  will  be  with  their  negatives,  and  the  greater  difficulty 
they  will  find  in  introducing  such  negatives  into  their  landscapes. 

I  beg  leave  to  disclaim  applying  these  observations  to  either  of  the 
two  exhibitors  just  named ;  for,  though  I  have  dared  to  hint  at  a 
fault  in  one  of  Bedford’s  pictures,  I  feel  it  is  a  piece  of  daring — 
perhaps  presumption — on  my  part  thus  to  deal  with  one  who  as  an 
artist  and  a  photographer  has  so  long  taken  the  highest  rank,  but 
having  had  my  attention  drawn  to  his  clouds,  perhaps  somewhat 
hypercritically,  I  have  been  led  to  observe  on  the  subject  generally 
as  displayed  in  this  and  some  of  the  previous  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Crawsliay’s  big  faces  are  to  my  mind  a  mistake ;  he  is  running 
in  a  wrong  direction.  Big  portraiture  is  scarcely  suited  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  are  large  photographic  portraits  satis¬ 
factory.  If  Mr.  Crawshay,  with  all  his  skill  and  enthusiasm  for 
them,  fail  to  succeed,  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  others  doing 
otherwise.  Again :  if  we  are  to  have  large  life-sized  or  nearly  life- 
sized  portraits,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  greater  chance  of 
success,  small  though  it  be,  in  prints  from  enlarged  negatives  than 
in  taking  them  direct.  When  taken  direct  the  optical  conditions  of 
the  lens  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  getting  a  satisfactory 
focus  all  over  the  picture.  If  the  face  be  in  tolerable  focus  the  hair 
hangs  in  ropes,  and  the  locket  on  the  bosom  is  a  fuzzy,  meaningless 
blotch,  to  say  nothing  of  the  details  of  the  other  parts  of  the  dress. 
In  small  portraits  this  difficulty  does  not  exist,  and  when  enlarged 
within  moderate  limits  a  far  more  perfect  result  is  obtained.  I  shall 
be  answered  by  saying  that  such  details  are  beneath  the  dignity  of 
art,  and  that  sharp  definition  is  not  art.  The  latter  alone  is  no 
doubt  true.  Definition  does  not  constitute  art,  but  to  my  mind  it  is 
not  only  not  inconsistent  with  it,  but  the  art  which  ignores  it  is 
careless  of  details  and  wanting  in  finish,  and  is  not  worthy  to  be  so 
called.  Take  one  instance  of  a  great  painter — Titian.  Titian’s 
drawing  of  details  and  accidents  are  well  appreciated  by  all  who 
have  ever  attempted  to  copy  him.  Take  his  portrait  of  the  great 
Doge.  Every  detail  of  the  robe,  embroidery,  &c.,  is  carefully  shown, 
and  yet  the  accurate  finish  of  that  splendid  dress  never  diverts  the 
attention  of  the  beholder  from  the  stout  Venetian  ruler.  It  is  the 
same  with  his  forest  leaves,  stones,  and  tree  trunks.  But,  enough ; 
we  shall  never  get  round  the  room. 

Beasley,  as  usual,  takes  a  high  place  in  landscape  photography. 
His  careful  manipulation  of  the  Fothergill  process  and  artistic  treat¬ 


ment  of  subjects  are  all  but  faultless.  I  must,  however,  notice  No. 
20  as  spoiled  by  the  clouds,  which  give  a  confused  and  unpleasant 
effect.  Observe  the  same  subject  as  treated  by  Gordon  (No.  279) ; 
how  marked  is  the  superiority  in  this  respect !  The  Fothergill  pro¬ 
cess,  to  my  mind,  is  not  so  capable  of  fine  effects  as  that  which  Gor¬ 
don  has  adopted,  nor  is  it  equal  in  softness  and  transparency  of 
shadows  to  the  collodio-bromide  plates  of  Wortley  or  the  Liverpool 
Dry-Plate  Company. 

Whiting’s  pictures  are  very  perfect  specimens  of  manipulation  of 
the  gum-gallic  process,  and,  if  the  four  views  in  Brittany  are,  per¬ 
haps,  our  favourite  subjects,  the  School  House  is  a  charming  study, 
and,  perhaps,  the  best  picture  of  the  set. 

Grant’s  Bits  in  Devonshire  (No.  39)  are  excellent,  and  Stillman’s 
six  landscapes  from  Liverpool  dry  plates  have  special  merit,  whether 
viewed  from  an  artistic  or  manipulative  standpoint.  Verily  the  col¬ 
lodio-bromide  process — whether  worked  as  Liverpool  plates,  Wort- 
ley’s,  or  Cooper’s  process — has  qualities  which  seem  unequalled  by 
any  other  process  in  the  Exhibition  save  the  wet.  The  softness, 
delicacy,  gradation  of  tint,  and  transparency  of  shadows  admit  a 
treatment  of  subject  which  is  scarcely  obtainable  in  any  other  way. 

Of  H.  Cooper’s  pictures  (Nos.  42  to  47)  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly. 

Earl’s  composition  picture,  By  the  Road  to  Bangor ,  is  a  marvellous 
production.  Though  I  am  not  fond  of  composition  pictures — con¬ 
sidering  them  rarely  worth  the  trouble  they  involve,  and  generally 
after  all  more  or  less  faulty — I  cannot  withold  my  meed  of  unqualified 
praise,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  to  such  a  master  of  his  craft  as  Mr. 
Earl  clearly  has  shown  himself  to  be.  His  other  pictures,  though  good 
in  composition  or  otherwise  meritorious,  are  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  one  just  named. 

Another  composition  claims  notice,  hung,  as  it  is,  in  the  place  of 
honour — a  position  which  the  author,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  is  by  his 
successful  efforts  as  an  artist-photographer  well  entitled  to  claim. 
The  picture  itself,  however,  is  scarcely  equal  to  other  works  which 
have  been  exhibited  on  former  occasions  by  that  gentleman.  It  is 
clever  in  conception  and  composition,  but  the  carrying  out  is  not  so 
happy  as  one  could  wish.  There  is  too  much  of  the  studio  “  make 
up  ”  to  combine  cleverly  with  the  natural  landscape.  The  piece  of 
dark  cloud  on  the  left  of  the  picture  is  neither  in  harmony  with  the 
brightness  of  the  scene  nor,  to  my  mind,  does  it  tally  with  the  general 
direction  of  the  illumination. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Sydney  Smith’s  East  Anglian  scenes, 
which  are  well  known  to  me.  His  cloud  effects  are  wild  and 
ambitious,  but  unnatural.  He  should  study  nature  more  carefully 
ere  he  attempts  such  big  effects. 

The  School  of  Military  Engineering  has  shown  excellent  work  in 
Nos.  68  to  71. 

Blanchard’s  portraits  show  how  to  be  incomparable  in  that  effective 
style  of  portraiture  which  he  adopts.  There  are  many  imitators,  but 
none  who  come  up  to  him.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  “imitators." 
I  should  rather  say,  many  who  have  taken  up  the  same  style,  but  not 
so  successfully  as  he  has.  Slingsby  probably  comes  nearest  to  him — 
so  near  that  some  may  say  it  is  hypercriticism  not  to  place  him  in 
the  same  rank.  Perhaps  he  is,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  quarrel 
with  any  one  who  says  no. 

Mitchell’s  two  pictures  of  Evening  Hour  and  Early  Morning  are 
very  ambitious,  but  by  no  means  successful.  The  clouds  are  heavy 
and  unnatural,  and  there  is  nothing  distinctive  except  the  label  to 
mark  which  is  Evening  and  which  is  Morning — “  whichever  you 
please,  my  little  dears,”  as  the  showman  said.  His  other  pictures  in 
another  part  of  the  room  (Nos.  115  to  118)  are  worse  still,  and, 
above  all,  the  Windmill,  where  the  clouds  are  outrageous. 

A.  and  G.  Taylor’s  rendering  of  the  four  groups  from  the  Albert 
Memorial  is  of  a  very  high  quality,  though  the  sky  in  Africa  is  a 
little  smeary. 

G.  Cooper’s  frames  of  portraits,  Victorias,  and  cartes  are  good,  and 
deserve  all  praise  as  untouched,  but  why  so  many  should  have  been 
admitted  is  a  mystery.  It  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
hanging  committee  to  receive,  and,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  any  artist 
to  send,  what  the  public  will  be  apt  to  look  upon  as  advertising 
sliowboards.  His  portraits  (Nos.  138  to  143)  are  too  dark,  the  con¬ 
trasts  too  violent,  and  there  is  too  great  a  striving  for  effects ;  but 
still  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  they  have  merit. 

The  enlarged  views  in  carbon  from  Stillman’s  negatives  are  of  a 
very  high  order  of  merit,  and  do  the  greatest  credit,  not  only  to  the 
author  of  the  negatives,  but  to  the  Autotype  Company,  for  their  skil¬ 
ful  reproduction. 

York’s  Views  on  the  Dart  are  charming ;  and  F.  M.  Good’s  Tower 
and  Egyptian  stereographs  will  hold  high  rank  in  any  exhibition  of 
photography. 
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Rej lander  contributes  but  few  specimens,  but  those  he  does  send 
maintain  for  him  the  high  artistic  character  he  has  so  long  held 
among  photographers. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  enlargements  from  uranium  plates — two 
portraits  and  a  landscape— neither  do  justice  to  himself  or  his  pro¬ 
cess  ;  both  are  capable  of  better  things.  The  portraits,  though 
exhibiting  much  artistic  merit  in  pose  and  composition,  are  deficient 
in  roundness  and  modelling;  the  faces  are  flat,  and  scant  justice  is 
done  to  the  ladies  who  sat  for  their  portraits.  The  studies  of  foliage 
are  wanting  in  that  finish  and  fine  gradation  of  tint  which  Colonel 
Wortley’s  works  on  former  occasions  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 
The  clouds,  too,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Doubtless,  the  sad  ac¬ 
cident  which  befel  Colonel  Wortley  in  the  preparation  of  his  pictures 
for  the  Exhibition  has  been  the  cause  of  much  of  his  shortcomings. 

White’s  views  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  deserve  all  praise  as 
excellent  transcripts  of  colonial  scenery. 

Penny’s  landscapes  (gum  and  coffee  process)  are  excellent,  and 
exhibit  the  great  capabilities  of  the  process  as  well  as  display 
the  artistic  powers  of  the  photographer.  Except  that  the  clouds 
in  some  are  rather  too  heavy,  they  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in 
the  Exhibition. 

Baden  Pritchard  shows  us  what  good  work  may  be  done  with  a 
pocket  camera  and  uranium  dry  plates.  Verily  tourists  will  hence¬ 
forth  have  no  excuse. 

We  now  come  to  the  splendid  display  of  carbon  prints  and  enlarge¬ 
ments  by  the  Autotype  Company.  Here  may  be  noted  one  of  the 
great  advances  of  the  present  year.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  such  enlargements  are  far  superior  in  quality  and  effect  to  any 
which  silver  could  have  produced.  They  leave  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  I  speak  especially  of  the  landscapes  and  reproductions  of 
drawings.  The  portraits,  I  am  bound  to  say,  are  not  so  pleasing, 
but  then  they  are  enlarged  as  large  portraits,  which  to  my  perhaps 
prejudiced  eye  are  rarely  or  ever  agreeable.  The  engraver  seldom, 
if  ever,  attempts  work  on  such  a  scale,  and  if  lithography  presents 
us  such  large  portraits  in  black  and  white,  they  are  rarely  effective, 
except  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  and  on  Mr.  Willing’s  hoardings. 
They  are  not  adapted  for  indoor  exhibition. 

Mawdsley’s  pictures,  from  Liverpool  dry  plates,  are  gems  worthy 
of  study,  whether  for  their  artistic  cleverness  or  as  displaying  the 
special  capabilities  of  the  process.  The  white  paper  sky  in  some  of 
them  is  to  be  deplored,  but,  take  the  sets  as  a  whole,  they  are  not 
surpassed,  though  they  may  be  equalled,  by  others  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  I  know  that  some  critics  say  that  they  exhibit  symptoms 
of  under-exposure  and  over-development,  and  are  consequently 
hard  and  chalky  in  part.  Indeed,  this  criticism  is  extended  to 
others  produced  by  this  as  well  as  the  other  collodio-bromide  pro¬ 
cesses.  I  confess  I  see  no  symptoms  of  this ;  their  marvellous  soft¬ 
ness  and  transparency  of  shadow  throw  an  inexpressible  charm  over 
them  which  nothing  by  the  wet  processes  can  beat. 

Dunmore  has  a  frame  of  twelve  Wortley  plates,  without  number 
in  the  catalogue.  These  have  great  merit  and  are  good  exemplars 
of  the  process. 

Hunter’s  landscape,  No.  213  (wet  collodion),  by  the  graphogenic 
apparatus,  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  may  be  thus  produced ;  but  it 
is  beaten  by  the  same  gentleman’s  work  (214)  by  the  collodio- 
bromide  process. 

H.  G.  Cocking  has  a  frame  of  good  portraits.  Lombardi’s,  too, 
are  worthy  of  praise. 

Lieutenant  Abney  shows  good  work  both  in  photography  proper 
and  heliotype.  His  views  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and 
his  heliotype  work  is  a  marked  advance  over  what  has  hitherto  been 
shown  by  others  in  the  working  of  this  process.  Verily  H.M. 
Government  are  fortunate  in  having  such  a  man  directing  the 
photographic  department  of  the  army,  and  he  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  work  shown  by  some  of  those  under  his  command. 

Russell  Manners  Gordon  shows  four  exquisite  small  views  for 
which  no  praise  can  be  too  great,  for  such  perfection  of  manipulation 
and  true  artistic  knowledge  exhibit  a  combination  which  rarely  falls 
to  one  man’s  lot.  His  mastery  over  processes  and  power  of  bending 
to  do  his  will  in  the  production  of  works  of  art  are  truly  wonderful. 
The  Esher  Cottage  has  already  been  noticed  in  comparison  with  the 
like  subject  by  Beasley— not  with  a  view  of  depreciating  the  great 
talent  of  the  latter,  but  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  cloud 
treatment  in  each  case,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  Fothergill  process 
as  compared  with  that  adopted  by  Gordon,  which,  by-the-bjm,  has 
not  yet  been  made  publicly  known  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Keene’s  works  by  the  collodio-albumen  process  are  very  unequal — 
some  possessing  great  merit,  while  others  are  inferior. 

England’s  rendering  of  sculpture,  like  all  that  artist’s  works,  is 
of  the  highest  order. 


Pointer’s  studies  of  animals  cannot  be  passed  over  without  com¬ 
mendatory  notice. 

I  now  come  to  another  set  of  H.  Cooper’s  frames  (Nos.  320-325), 
which  display  ability  of  a  very  high  order.  Whatever  the  process 
he  adopts — and  he  has  specimens  of  several — his  results  are  certain 
to  be  of  the  highest  character.  I  cannot  pass  them  by  without  notic¬ 
ing  the  excellent  treatment  of  clouds  in  No.  325.  Moonlight  effects, 
as  they  are  absurdly  called,  are  never  satisfactory.  Why  an  under¬ 
exposed  picture  with  black  unmeaning  and  unnatural  clouds  and 
hard  white  lights  should  be  supposed  to  represent  moonlight  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.  Moonlight  has  a  character  totally  different  from 
what  such  pictures  as  I  have  named  represent.  Whiting’s  picture 
of  Dover  is  no  exception.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  who  can  and  has  given 
such  evidence  of  charming  work  should  have  condescended  to  such 
quackery. 

We  now  go  to  the  second  room— the  entry  of  the  Exhibition — about 
which  I  have  spoken  before  as  containing  such  a  mass  of  hideous 
vulgarity ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  speak  of  some  of  the  exhibits  there 
which  deserve  better  company  than  the  hanging  committee  have 
condemned  them  to  associate  with. 

First  and  foremost  stand  Henderson’s  enamels.  To  say  that  he  is 
the  most  successful  of  all  our  artists  in  this  branch  of  the  art  would 
not  be  saying  much,  as  he  has  scarcely  any,  if  any,  competitors.  It 
is  singular  there  should  be  so  few  to  practise  this  fascinating  pro¬ 
cess.  Henderson’s  is  certainly  most  successful ;  and  although  abroad 
it  has  been  much  in  vogue,  and  carried  out  to  great  perfection  there, 
I  think  Mr.  Henderson  may  with  confidence  show  his  works  as  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  others  of  this  class  ever  produced. 
Whilst,  however,  I  put  forth  this  challenge,  I  must  confine  my 
praise  to  his  uncoloured  specimens.  As  soon  as  he  has  recourse 
to  colour  the  shortcomings  of  his  artist  intervene,  his  high-class 
individuality  is  gone,  and  the  unhappy  colouring  smothers  all  the 
beauties  of  the  photograph. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  grand  display  of  the  Autotype  Com¬ 
pany,  but  my  remarks  applied  only  to  autotype  or  carbon  printing 
proper.  I  would  now  invite  attention  to  the  splendid  specimens  in 
this  room  of  what  they  call  their  “  mechanical  autotypes,”  i.e.,  collo- 
graphic  printing.  Here  must  be  noted  a  great  advance,  and  their 
specimens  in  this  branch  are  far  ahead  of  anything  hitherto  shown. 
Their  views  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  China  and  the  Chinese ,  book  illus¬ 
trations  and  reproductions,  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Their  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  Wilson’s  two  views  are  not  so  happy,  but  I  fancy  the  fault 
lies  in  this— that  the  views  themselves,  however  good,  are  not  suited 
for  enlargements.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  congratulate  the  company  on 
the  formost  rank  they  are  taking. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Piercy’s  modest  sketchy  portraits, 
which  have  great  merit.  I  scarcely  know  what  to  call  them — whether 
photographs  or  drawings ;  photographs,  no  doubt,  they  are  in  one 
sense,  viz.,  photographic  reproductions  of  drawings,  which  probably 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  a  photograph.  Whatever  they  be,  how¬ 
ever,  they  do  Mr.  Piercy  much  credit. 

As  for  the  coloured  abominations  hung  in  this  room  the  less  said 
the  better.  They  are  certainly  a  disgrace,  not  only  to  the  authors 
but  to  those  who  admitted  them.  There  is  not  one  which  is  fit  for 
exhibition.  Even  Miss  La  Creevy  would  turn  up  her  nose  at  them. 
It  is  strange,  too,  that  this  should  be,  since  we  note  amongst  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  the  names  of  several  whose  productions  on  former  occasions 
have  called  for  unqualified  admiration. 

The  pictures  by  what  is  called  the  Yander  Weyde  process  must 
not  be  passed  over  without  notice,  though  I  fear  I  can  say  but  little 
in  their  praise.  It  seems  to  be  a  quick  but  inartistic  mode  of  adding 
backgrounds;  and  if  I  may  judge  from  the  specimens  shown  before 
the  background  is  added,  I  should  strongly  advocate  its  not  being 
added. 

Taking  the  Exhibition  all  in  all  it  is  a  good  one,  containing 
admirable  materials  for  a  first-rate  display.  Indeed,  in  the  inner 
room,  which  contains  the  main  portion  of  the  show,  I  think  the 
utmost  the  severest  hanging  committee  would  reject  would  not 
exceed  six.  In  the  entry  room,  on  the  contrary,  all  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four  would  be  set  aside.  I  do  hope  that  some  one  on 
the  Council  of  the  Society  will  bring  this  matter  forward,  and  that 
the  Society  in  future  years  wall  take  action  to  rescue  the  Exhibition 
from  its  present  disgraceful  condition.  An  Old  File. 


STILLMAN’S  IMPROVED  BOX  TENT. 

After  reading  your  description  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  box  tent  in  No. 
620  of  the  Journal,  I  took  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  for 
seeing  the  original  box,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  main 
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points  of  the  invention  that  I  lost  no  time  in  ordering  a  similar  tent 
from  Mr.  Hare,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  model,  carried 
out  my  instructions  most  satisfactorily. 

One  of  the  very  few  improvements  I  was  able  to  make  on  the 
original  box,  is  in  my  contrivance  for  judging  of  the  intensity  of  a 
negative  while  looking  through  the  same  aperture  to  which  the  eyes 
are  placed  when  carrying  on  the  whole  process  of  preparing  and 
developing  a  plate. 

Instead  of  having  the  frame  in  which  the  mask  is  placed  a  fixture, 
I  have  it  supported  at  such  an  angle  that  I  can  easily  see  through 


Putting  a  Plate  in  the  Bath. 

the  whole  of  a  12  X  10  negative.  The  frame,  however,  in  that 
position  would  not  answer  well  for  coating  or  developing  a  plate ; 
but,  by  giving  a  gentle  pressure  on  the  mask  with  the  head,  the  frame 
s  so  arranged  that  it  descends  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  box  and 
rises  again  to  its  original  position  with  the  head.  The  latter  move- 


When  Looking  Through  a  Negative. 


M,  mask,  which  comes  off  when  the  frame  is  closed.  P,  small  frame,  fitted  with 
white  glass.  W,  waterproof  material.  L,  lid,  which  folds  over  the  frame  when  closed. 
P,  portion  of  lid. 

ment  is  accomplished  with  a  piece  of  elastic  attached  to  a  brass 
support  (as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch)  and  the  whole  affair 
goes  perfectly  flat  when  closed  for  travelling. 

I  have  had  the  above  arrangement  in  use  for  upwards  of  four 
months,  and  find  everything  connected  with  the  box  answers  so  very 
well  that  I  would  not  willingly  make  regular  use  of  any  other  tent 
again  were  I  obliged  to  have  my  head  inside,  although  that  is  the 
kind  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  for  many  years.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  having  the  head  outside  the  tent  are  almost  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  mention,  when  at  the  same  time  you  can  see  to  develope  a 
good  negative ;  bnt  in  a  tropical  climate  the  greatest  advantage  of 
all,  according  to  my  idea,  is  that  of  being  separated  from  the  fumes 
of  the  chemicals. 

It  is  also  a  convenience  to  have  your  eyes  free  to  turn  in  any 
direction  at  a  moment’s  notice  in  case  of  any  surrounding  danger. 


Only  two  summers  ago,  when  photographing  in  Cashmere,  my  body 
was  carefully  fastened  inside  a  tent  in  the  ordinary  way,  when  my 
coolies  alarmed  me  by  calling  out  there  was  a  bear  in  sight.  Imagine 
how  quickly  I  dropped  my  treasured  negative,  and  what  a  narrow 
escape  my  tent  had  of  being  upset  in  the  excitement  of  liberating  my 
body.  True  enough  a  large  brown  bear  made  its  appearance  within 
an  easy  shot  from  where  we  stood,  but  luckily  the  animal  happened 
to  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  foaming  river.  Henry  Simpson. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Bv  a  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

What  would  people  do  in  the  way  of  conversation  were  it  not  for  the 
weather?  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  a  longtime  since  any  person  in 
London  had  the  temerity  to  set  facts  at  such  complete  defiance  as  to 
utter  the  hacknied  colloquialism  “A  fine  day,  sir.”  Writing  this,  as 
I  do,  near  midnight  of  the  last  day  of  November,  I  shall  look 
forward  with  a  certain  degree  of  interest  to  the  weekly  meteorological 
report  supplied  by  Mr.  Steward,  and  if  I  find  that  the  barometer  has 
been  high  today  I  shall  denounce  it  in  the  most  unhesitating  manner, 
for  if  it  is  not  at  a  low  point  it  ought  to  be  so.  “  We  ought  to  have 
bad  weather,  Susan,  for  I  never  saw  the  barometer  so  low  before," 
said  the  philosopher  to  the  maid,  who,  when  dusting  the  instrument, 
had  contrived  its  being  laid  prostrate  on  the  floor.  I,  humbly 
parodying  the  philosopher  aforesaid,  say  we  ought  to  have  a  low 
barometer,  for  such  weather  “  I  never  did  see.”  “  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good,”  says  a  proverb.  What  good  is  “  blown  ” 
by  bad  weather?  Dull  weather  will  make  our  opticians  busy  in 
manufacturing  rapidly-acting  lenses,  and  it  will  afford  hard-wrought 
professional  photographers  a  little  breathing  time. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  is  now  to  be 
classed  amongst  the  things  that  were.  Wliat  is  the  great  lesson  the 
exhibition  teaches?  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  original  in  my  answer, 
and  say — I  don’t  know. 

Are  large  lenses  really  about  to  receive  their  death-blow  ?  Things 
seem  to  be  tending  that  way  at  present.  Of  late  such  excellent  en¬ 
largements  have  been  exhibited  as  to  raise  the  question  whether  it  be 
at  all  possible  to  equal  them  by  the  direct  method.  Out  of  a  party  of 
seven  professional  photographers  whom  I  heard  giving  their  opinions 
on  this  subject  no  fewer  than  five  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of 
enlargements.  If  a  negative  of  carte  size  be  taken  with  a  fair 
degree  of  sharpness,  there  will  henceforth  exist  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  in  obtaining  from  such  a  negative  a  perfectly  sharp  print  of 
17  X  14=  inches.  To  ensure  enlarging  sharpness,  full  gradation  and 
only  moderate  density  are  the  essentials.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  great  density  in  the  negative  is  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  vigour  in  a  print.  Suitable  knowledge,  coupled  with 
ordinary  practical  precautions,  will  ensure  a  forcible  print  in  a 
printing-frame,  even  from  a  negative  of  a  kind  sufficiently  thin  and 
soft  to  produce  a  good  enlargement. 

In  the  American  correspondence  of  Mr.  Snelling — a  name  long 
familiar  to  me,  who  am  intimately  acquainted  with  every  page  of  his 
work,  The  History  and  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Photography,  published 
in  1853,  and  whom  I  rejoice  to  see  “annexed”  to  the  Journal — I 
observe  an  account  of  a  camera  having  certain  features  which  he 
thinks  may  be  new  to  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
special  feature  indicated  is  the  separation  of  the  lenses — a  binocular 
arrangement  being  supposed— -by  means  of  a  bellows  cloth.  Such 
an  arrangement  may  be  new  to  some,  but  not  to  me ;  for  I  recollect 
calling  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  in  Red  Lion- 
square,  some  years  ago,  and  there  seeing  a  camera  front  composed 
of  a  compound  bellows  cloth  system,  for  it  permitted  the  lens  to 
slide  in  any  direction,  the  bellows  cloth  acting  both  in  a  vertical  and 
a  horizontal  direction.  I  am  not  aware  if  any  attention  was  called 
to  it  at  the  time  in  the  Journal,  but  it  was  publicly  exhibited  at  Mr. 
Johnson’s  establishment,  and  such  credit  as  attached  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  must  be  awarded  to  those  by  whom  it  was  first  shown.  That, 
however,  by  the  way ;  what  I  desire  more  practically  to  comment 
upon  is  the  curious  fact  narrated  by  Mr.  Snelling,  “our”  new 
American  correspondent — may  his  shadow  never  grow  less ! — to  the 
effect  that  when  there  was  an  opaque  bar  placed  behind  a  lens  there 
was  more  depth  of  focus  apparent  when  photographing  a  group  than 
when  the  lens  was  used  free  from  such  an  obstruction.  Obviously 
so.  The  opaque  strip  passing  down  over  the  centre  of  the  back  lens 
operated  merely  as  a  stop  or  diaphragm,  lessening  the  effective 
aperture  of  the  lens ;  and  the  smaller  the  aperture  in  a  lens  the 
greater  is  its  depth  of  focus  or  its  ability  to  render  sharply  objects 
in  varying  planes. 
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The  experiment  tried  by  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  successful.  They  got  up  a  hind  of 
“popular  evening,”  as  the  modern  Athenians  call  it,  and  submitted 
a  great  variety  of  things  for  the  edification  of  their  visitors,  most 
of  whom  were  from  the  provinces.  May  the  next  meeting  of  a 
similar  hind  be  as  successful ! 

If  you  will  graciously  permit  me,  I  will  supplement  an  answer  you 
gave  to  a  “Subscriber”  three  weelcs  ago.  You  then  stated  that 
“chlorate  of  potash  will  answer”  (for  mahing  oxygen,  I  presume) 
“  if  used  alone,  but  it  will  answer  a  great  deal  better  if  it  be  mixed 
with  oxide  of  manganese.”  I  wish  to  give  one  reason  why  the  latter 
mixture  answers  better  than  the  chlorate  alone.  First  of  all  I  may 
state  that  the  manganic  oxide  undergoes  no  change  whatever,  as 
every  maher  of  oxygen  is  aware.  I  recently  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
production  of  oxygen  to  an  audience  (may  I  apply  the  adjectives 
“admiring  and  appreciative?”)  composed  both  of  juveniles  and  of 
some  who  were  my  seniors,  and,  to  show  the  value  of  the  addition 
of  the  chemically-inert  manganese,  I  charged  two  glass  retorts  respec¬ 
tively  with  the  chlorate  of  potash  alone  and  with  a  mixture  of  this  chlo¬ 
rate  and  the  oxide  of  manganese.  Under  each  retort  I  applied  the 
same  degree  of  heat.  Now  for  the  result.  While  the  retort  con¬ 
taining  the  potash  alone  had  been  heated  almost  to  redness  before 
the  oxygen  was  liberated,  the  other  containing  the  mixture  had 
scarcely  well  felt  the  influence  of  the  flame  before  the  oxygen  passed 
away  from  it  in  a  steady,  continuous  stream. 

The  shortening  of  camera  exposures  by  a  subsequent  exposure  of 
the  faintly-impressed  plate  to  weak  or  coloured  light  is  a  topic  well 
worth  investigating.  It  seems  now  to  be  established  beyond  doubt 
that  if  an  under-exposed  negative  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
feeble  light — whether  it  be  coloured  or  uncoloured  light—the  faintly- 
impressed  image  will  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  powers  of  the  chemically-acting  developing  solu¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  produce  in  this  way  a  good  negative  full  of  detail  where 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  detail.  As  conclusive  experiments  are 
still  pending,  I  reserve  further  remarks  at  present. 

[These  Notes  will  be  continued  in  our  next  number. — Eds.] 


NOTES  FROM  VIENNA. 

The  custom  of  holding  a  sort  of  open  meeting,  more  for  the  pui’pose  of 
exhibition  than  with  any  desire  to  compare  notes  in  an  experimental 
way,  appears  to  be  by  no  means  confined  to  the  South  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  The  exceptional  and,  in  many  ways,  hopeful  opening 
assembly  which  it  held  a  short  time  ago  has  been  to  some  degree  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  general  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Society,  held  on  the  15th 
of  October  last.  The  variety  of  objects  of  interest  brought  before  it  by 
the  medium  of  the  indefatigable  president,  Dr.  Hornig,  was,  indeed, 
greater  than  the  London  society  could  command,  though,  perhaps, 
hardly  so  interesting ;  and  the  report  of  its  meeting  is  little  more  than  a 
sort  of  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  pictures  and  books  brought  under  the 
notice  of  its  members. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  large  number  of  new  members  added  to  the 
society  its  condition  must  be  a  most  flourishing  one.  No  less  than 
eighteen  names  figure  in  the  list,  and  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
Vienna  or  even  to  Austria,  thus  showing  that  this  society  has  an  honour- 
conferring  position  much  to  be  envied.  St.  Petersburgh,  Cologne, 
Hanover,  Yokohama,  Niienburg,  Liege,  and  many  other  places  of  less 
note  give  names  to  the  list. 

A  St.  Petersburgh  gentleman,  Herr  E.  Scamoni,  had  forwarded  to 
the  society,  besides  his  own  Handbook  of  Heliography — a  work  which 
we  shall  presently  notice  at  length — a  number  of  interesting  pictures 
taken  by  Herr  Dennier,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  consisting  of  cabinet  cameos 
and  large  bust  portraits,  the  delicacy  and  execution  of  which  were  so  fine 
as  to  render  all  necessity  for  retouching  the  negatives  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  There  appears  to  be  no  peculiarity  in  his  process — at  least  no  pe¬ 
culiarity  is  made  known  further  than  that  he  makes  use  of  a  very  fine, 
quick-acting  species  of  collodion.  They  were  examined  with  great  in¬ 
terest  by  the  members  present,  and  their  wonderful  softness  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Many  remarked  that  they  looked  almost  like  pictures  obtained 
by  printing  under  two  superimposed  negatives.  The  familiarity  which 
we  in  this  country  have  with  those  wonderful  heads  and  busts  that  are 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  London  photographers,  and  which  nothing 
in  our  late  Exhibition  at  all  equalled,  enables  us  cordially  to  endorse 
this  verdict  of  the  Viennese. 

Several  artists  sent  samples  of  their  carbon  work.  One  gentleman, 
Herr  Josef  Eder,  of  Leinberg,  sent  some  heliochromes  done  on  canvas, 
and  which  resembled  ivory  pictures.  They  excited  much  notice. 

Herr  Albrecht,  of  Munich,  exhibited  a  group  of  journalists,  also 
printed  in  carbon  by  his  own  process.  Altogether  this  form  of  photo¬ 
graphy  is  evidently  advancing  with  rapid  strides  on  the  continent  as 
well  as-with  us. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  (Herr  Luckhardt)  exhibited  an  album 
for  drying  prints.  It  was  simply  a  book  of  blotting-paper,  between 
the  leaves  of  which  the  prints  were  put,  and  the  superfluous  water 
drained  off.  The  book  was  then  opened,  and  the  leaves  separated  so 
that  the  air  could  pass  between  them  and  do  the  final  drying.  Herr 
Luckhai’dt  strongly  recommended  the  contrivance;  but,  for  ourselves, 
we  are  inclined  to  endorse  the  fears  of  the  President — that  it  is  one 
fraught  with  risk  and  danger  to  the  prints,  inasmuch  as  if  they  be  not 
thoroughly  well  washed  the  remaining  hyposulphite  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  blotting-paper,  which  will  gradually  become  charged  therewith  to 
the  infinite  damage  of  the  pictures  brought  into  contact  with  it.  The 
practice  is,  we  believe,  common  in  this  country  among  photographers  of 
a  certain  class,  but  it  is  far  from  a  good  or  a  safe  one. 

The  Germans  appear  still  to  be  excited  over  spirit  photographs  with¬ 
out  getting  any  nearer  a  solution  of  the  question  mooted.  A  Herr 
Schierer  produced  sundry  spirit  effects,  and  various  incomplete  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  problem  were  suggested.  On  the  whole,  the  world  appears 
to  wag  in  Vienna  much  the  same  as  at  home. 

If  the  questions  put  at  every  meeting  are  any  indications  of  the  state 
of  the  photographic  mind  abroad,  the  forthcoming  exhibition  at  Vienna 
will,  so  far  as  that  art  is  concerned,  outstrip  anything  ever  seen  before. 
The  vexatious  subject  of  space  is  evidently  a  sore  one,  and  evidently, 
also,  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled. 

As  another  proof  of  the  similarity  of  sentiment  and  of  the  bent  of 
thought  in  various  quarters  and  lands  at  one  time,  we  may  cite  an 
article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Photographische  Correspondenz,  in 
which  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  national  photographic  association  or  diet 
are  discussed.  The  desire  for  something  like  combination — the  feeling 
that,  in  order  to  protect  trades,  professions,  and  classes  of  society  gene¬ 
rally  from  the  numerous  efforts  of  wild  and  unrestricted  competition, 
something  like  trades  unions  of  a  wider  and  more  liberal  scope  require 
to  be  formed — is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  few  in  this  country  who 
may  be  driven  to  the  wall.  The  feeling  exists  everywhere,  because  the 
same  conditions  are  everywhere  pressing. 

What  is  wanted  is  apparently  something  like  a  revival  upon  a  national 
basis  and  freer  scale  of  the  old  spirit  that  actuated  citizens  in  the 
middle  age  to  form  guilds.  The  enemy  whom  they  sought  to  protect 
themselves  against  by  union  exists  no  longer— the  lawless  baron,  the 
needy  king  in  the  old  form,  have  alike  disappeared.  But  there  is  the 
new  and  terrible  lawlessness  of  democracy  untamed,  the  wild  and  eager 
jumble  of  men  flung  loose  like  particles  of  dry  desert  sand  without 
cohesion,  having  no  aim  but  to  make  their  own  way;  and  the  utter 
selfishness  characteristic  of  this  state  of  things  does  threaten  to  be  far 
more  destructive  to  the  weak  and  defenceless  than  even  the  terrors  of 
that  state  that  has  long  passed  away.  It  is  natural  selection  come  upon 
us  in  its  fiercest,  most  agonising,  and  pitiless  form ;  and  the  very  instinct 
of  mankind  as  a  race  rise  up  to  cry  out  for  some  antidote  to  the  evil. 
Upon  a  wider  basis  men  everywhere  seek  for  some  form  of  camaraderie 
— some  linking  together  that  shall  at  least  suffice  to  prevent  the  timid, 
the  slow,  the  weak,  the  ungifted  from  being  trodden  utterly  under  foot. 

Thoughts  like  these  actuated  the  German  gentlemen  who  four  years 
ago  met  together  with  a  view  to  establish  the  German  Photographic 
Diet ;  but  today  they  are,  to  all  appearances,  no  further  on  the  road  to 
the  realisation  of  their  idea  than  they  were  then.  The  idea  is  good, 
the  Correspondenz  says,  but  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  it.  “  Herr 
Schrantz,”  they  wind  up  by  remarking,  “  raises  his  voice  for  a  delega¬ 
tion  in  which  the  societies  and  special  journals  shall  be  represented, 
and  whereby  the  idea  of  a  photographic  diet  may  be  brought  to  a  pros¬ 
perous  issue  without  any  infringement  of  the  legitimate  interest  of  any 
party.  For  our  own  part,  we  fear  not  either  that  the  interests  of  our 
Vienna  society  or  of  ourselvesas  journalists  would  suffer  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  photographic  council ;  but  we  are,  nevertheless,  far 
from  completely  satisfied  that  there  is  revealed  any  great  disposition  just 
now  on  the  part  of  many  German  photographers  either  for  the  idea  or 
the  management  of  such  an  institution.” 


THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  SOUTH  LONDON 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  Regent- 
street,  on  Thursday,  the  28th  ult. ,  there  being  about  forty  gentlemen 
present,  among  whom  we  noticed  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  (President), 
Rev.  F.  S.  Statham,  Messrs.  Baynham  Jones,  Tunny,  Jabez  Hughes, 
Alfred  Hughes,  Werge,  Howard,  Henderson,  Theilley,  Hodson,  Tulley, 
Prestwich,  York,  Taylor,  Homersham,  Skinner,  Foxlee,  Price,  Hazard, 
Hunter,  Croughton,  Simpson,  Brooks,  Sawyer,  Spiller,  Bridge,  Cocking, 
Morgan,  Proctor,  Pierce,  Blanchard,  Rejlander,  and  Faulkner. 

The  President  occupied  the  chair,  Mr.  Howard  filling  the  vice-chair. 
After  dinner,  and  after  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured, 
The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening — “Success  to 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society” — alluded  to  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  in  existence  for  over  thirteen  years.  It  numbered  amongst 
its  members  some  of  the  foremost  photographers  of  the  day — many  who 
had  a  thorough  love  of  beauty  and  appreciation  of  art,  who,  in  addition, 
cherished  good  feelings  towards  artists  of  their  kind,  and  who,  in  short, 
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were  good  fellows.  As  the  Society  was  conducted,  it  was  one  which 
young  photographers  could  join  with  special  advantage. 

The  toast  was  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Cocking,  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Cocking  gave  a  short  account  of  the  present  prosperous  condition 
of  the  Society,  this  being  in  no  small  degree  due  to  their  having  altered 
their  place  of  meeting  from  Leadenhall-street  to  the  Arundel  Rooms, 
which  were  much  more  accessible.  He  referred  to  their  having  formed 
a  library,  and  the  benefit  that  would  probably  result  from  that  step. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  in  response  to  an  observation  by  the  Secretary, 
said  that,  in  consequence  of  a  long  illness  from  which  he  had  but 
recently  recovered,  he  had  for  some  time  been  absent  from  the  meetings 
of  the  Society.  He  hoped  to  be  more  frequently  at  their  meetings 
than  heretofore.  He  (Mr.  Hughes)  then  gave  an  eloquent  address,  in 
which  he  recapitulated  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  photography, 
showing  that  it  was  not  to  photographers  abroad  that  the  art-science 
was  indebted  for  the  great  advances  it  had  made,  but  to  those  who  re¬ 
sided  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  followed  with  some  remarks  concerning 
the  history  of  the  science,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  so  many  well-known  members  of  the  photographic 
guild. 

Mr.  Spiller  proposed  the  toast  of  “Amateur  Photography.”  Some 
amateurs,  he  said,  had  shown  the  best  examples  of  photography 
that  have  ever  been  seen.  In  portrait  photography  the  special  sur¬ 
roundings  and  appliances  in  the  possession  of  professional  photogra¬ 
phers  gave  them  in  that  department  facilities  over  amateurs  ;  but  in 
landscape  photography  the  amateurs  occupied  the  first  position. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  responded  to  the  toast.  No  pursuit  in  which 
he  had  ever  been  engaged  afforded  him  such  pleasure  as  photography, 
and  he,  with  many  other  amateurs,  could  say  in  the  words  of  the  song — 
“I  love  the  merry,  merry  sunshine.”  He  referred  to  what  amateurs 
had  achieved  in  respect  of  microscopic  photography  and  astronomical 
photography. 

Mr.  Croughton  proposed  “Art  Photography,”  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Rejlander. 

Mr.  Rejlander  in  responding,  spoke  of  his  sense  of  the  honour  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  making  him  an  honorary  member  of  a  society  like 
that  of  the  South  London,  which  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  art- 
aspect  of  photography. 

“The  Press  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Werge,  and  responded  to  by  those 
members  of  the  press  present. 

To  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Statham,  (son  of  the 
President)  to  those  who  had  favoured  them  with  music  during  the 
evening,  Mr.  Bridge  responded. 

The  company  broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening  were  enlivened  by  glees,  songs,  and  recitations  by  Messrs. 
Blanchard,  Bridge,  Tulley,  Pierce,  Spiller,  Croughton,  and  others. 
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The  Balance-Cuvette.-— Citric  Acid  in  the  Printing  Bath. — A 
Positive  and  Negative  in  Polished  Silver  upon  Opposite 
Sides  of  the  Same  Collodion  Film. — The  Panoramic  Lens  and 
the  Emulsion  Process. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  present 
season  on  Friday,  the  8th  ult.  On  that  occasion  an  instrument  called 
the  “  balance-cuvette ,”  invented  by  M.  Adam,  for  keeping  in  motion  the 
sensitive  plate  during  its  immersion  in  the  nitrate  bath,  was  exhibited. 
Major  Russell  has  for  several  years  past  employed  a  contrivance  of  this 
kind  for  accomplishing  the  same  object,  and  I  saw  it  in  action  on  my 
recent  visit  to  him.  Across  his  dark  room,  close  under  the  ceiling,  there 
is  a  horizontal  beam  of  wood,  supported  upon  pins  at  the  ends,  about 
which  as  centres  it  can  turn  freely.  At  one  end  of  this  beam  is  fixed  a 
vertical  bar,  which  is  loaded  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  swing  to  and  fro  like 
a  pendulum,  and  thus  by  its  motion  give  oscillation  to  the  beam.  Im¬ 
mediately  beneath  the  beam  are  ranged  the  nitrate  bath  and  a  series  of 
washing  baths,  each  of  which  has  a  dipper  that  is  connected  with  the 
beam  by  a  rod.  The  mode  of  action  will  now  be  easily  understood. 

The  universal  photometer  of  M.  Leon  Vidal  next  claimed  attention, 
after  which  a  discussion  arose  about  citric  acid  in  the  printing  bath  as 
a  means  of  preserving  sensitive  albumenised  papers,  the  general  opinion 
being  that,  although  it  effected  that  object  to  some  extent,  it  involved 
difficulties  of  toning.  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  use  of  citric  acid 
in  the  printing  bath,  and  my  communication  will  be  found  in  the  volume 
of  Photographic  Notes  for  1858.  It  has  a  marvellous  effect  in  giving 
vigour  to  developed  prints,  but  it  makes  them  very  red  at  first,  and  the 
paper  very  absorbent. 

M.  Merton’s  recommendation  of  the  addition  of  formiate  of  baryta 
to  the  developer  was  then  noticed. 


M.  Hermann  exhibited  some  fine  coloured  prints  which  were  immersed 
in  alkaline  water  in  order  to  soften  the  albumen,  so  as  to  make  it  take 
the  colours  better. 

Some  magnificent  views  of  Strasburg  were  exhibited,  which  were 
taken  by  M.  Saglio,  with  a  Ross’s  wide-angle  doublet,  covering  sixteen 
inches.  One  of  the  views  of  the  cathedral  included  the  entire  building 
from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  spire  without  distortion. 

Some  of  Rutherfurd’s  views  of  the  moon  were  also  exhibited. 

The  Moniteur  oi  Nov.  16  contains  a  good  specimen  of  phototypography 
by  the  process  of  M.  Fleury  Honnages. 

A  laboratory  of  photography  and  photomicrography  is  going  to  be 
attached  to  the  College  of  France,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Edward  Stebbing.  I  have  once  or  twice  alluded  to  the  commercial  dry 
plates  manufactured  by  this  gentleman,  and  having  made  some  fresh  trials 
of  them  lately,  after  six  months  keeping,  I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  of 
praise  to  bestow  upon  them  in  my  next  letter,  for  they  are  as  good  now 
as  when  I  first  received  them  from  him. 

The  French  Government  has  just  bought  the  secret  of  an  absolutely 
indelible  ink  with  which  to  deface  the  used  postage  stamps  upon  letters. 
It  appears  that  from  want  of  such  an  ink  the  nation  has  sustained  an 
annual  loss  of  about  six  hundred  thousand  francs  ! 

At  the  fSte  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  at  Chiselhurst,  the  other  day, 
a  large  number  of  photographs  were  distributed  by  their  ex-Majesties. 

Most  of  my  readers  are  well  aware  that  if  a  common  iron  developer 
containing  nitrate  of  silver  be  poured  upon  a  dirty  glass  plate,  silver 
will  be  precipitated  upon  the  dirty  streaks  and  stains.  If  a  plate  thus 
treated  be  now  exposed  with  its  back  to  the  light,  the  precipitate  silver 
will  take  a  polished  metallic  appearance  on  both  sides. 

The  following  experiments  are  interesting  extensions  of  the  above : — 
Coat  a  clean  plate  with  common  bromo-iodised  collodion,  excite  it  in  the 
usual  way,  and  then  without  exposing  it  to  light  pour  over  it  some  iron 
developer.  Leave  this  on  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  wash  it  off 
with  plenty  of  water.  Next,  take  the  plate  out  of  the  dark  room,  and 
expose  it  with  its  back  to  the  light  for  a  few  hours.  You  will  then  find, 
on  looking  at  the  film  from  the  back  through  the  glass,  that  it  has  taken 
a  beautiful  appearance  of  polished  metallic  silver,  the  other  side  still 
preserving  its  ordinary  yellow  appeai’ance,  and  not  appearing  metallic 
when  rubbed.  Can  any  of  my  readers  account  for  this  ?  Can  they  tell 
me  why  the  side  next  the  glass  should  look  metallic  and  not  the  other  ? 
Unless  the  film  be  first  treated  with  the  developer  and  then  washed,  no 
su  cli  change  takes  place  in  it.  If  the  metallic  silver  be  due  to  a  slight  veil 
of  fog,  why  should  it  appear  at  the  back  of  the  film  and  not  at  the  front  ? 

Here  is  another  experiment,  which  is  still  more  remarkable : — Before 
pouring  on  the  developer  expose  the  plate  in  the  camera,  and  then 
develope  in  the'usual  way  so  as  to  get  a  good  negative,  but  do  not  fix  it. 
Now  wash  the  film  thoroughly,  and  then  expose  it  for  some  hours  with 
its  back  to  the  light.  Two  things  will  happen,  viz.,  first,  the  blacks  of 
the  negative  will  be  intensified,  and  details  will  be  brought  out  which 
were  invisible  before ;  next,  on  looking  at  the  back  of  the  film  through 
the  glass,  you  will  perceive  a  very  pretty  negative  image  in  bright 
metallic  silver  upon  a  black  ground,  the  sky,  for  instance,  being  black, 
and  the  shadows  white,  metal.  [The  unexposed  border  of  the  film 
which  has  been  covered  by  the  wood  of  the  dash  slide  is,  of  course, 
bright  silver.]  If  you  now  rub  with  a  dry  finger  the  dry  face  of  the 
film,  this  side  will  show  a  positive  image  in  bright  silver  upon  a  yellow 
ground.  Thus  on  one  side  of  the  film  you  have  a  positive,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  negative,  image  in  bright  metallic  silver,  altogether  a  very 
pretty  and  interesting  experiment. 

If  we  now  treat  the  film  with  nitric  acid  the  whole  of  the  metallic 
silver  is  dissolved,  and  there  only  remains  the  iodide  of  silver.  If  we 
examine  this  very  carefully  we  shall  find  depicted  upon  the  yellow  film 
of  iodide  a  very  faint  negative  image  of  a  rather  darJcer  colour  when 
looked  through,  and  of  a  rather  paler  colour  when  looked  at.  I  am 
anxious  to  know  what  this  pale  negative  image,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
is  composed  of.  Can  it  be  subiodide  of  silver  ?  I  find  that  the  film  in 
the  sky  of  this  image  is  rather  more  translucent  than  in  the  unexposed 
border  of  the  film,  and  that  the  straight  boundary  between  the  two 
spaces  is  decidedly  marked  by  a  line  in  relief.  I  find,  also,  that  the 
dark  parts  of  the  image  can  be  rendered  much  denser  by  redevelopment 
with  acid  pyrogallo-nitrate. 

The  collodion  which  I  used  contained  only  one  grain  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  to  the  ounce,  but  I  am  going  to  repeat  the  experiments  with 
iodised  collodion  only.  [It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  throw  a  new 
light  on  the  theory  of  the  latent  image.] 
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On  another  page  the  reader  will  find  an  article  on  the  two  methods  of 
development,  which  was  written  before  I  made  the  foregoing  experi¬ 
ments  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  as  yet  for  modifying  any  statement  therein 
contained  respecting  the  properties  of  iodide  of  silver. 

If  the  pale  image  which  I  obtained  be  really  formed  of  subiodide  of 
silver— -and  what  else  can  it  be  since  it  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  ? — it 
will  be  the  first  time  that  the  existence  of  that  salt  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  our  senses,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  proved  it  to  be  perfectly 
soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  which 
contains  some  remarks  that  have  given  me  no  ordinary  pleasure.  When 
I  was  in  London  he  showed  me  the  lens  of  a  large  panoramic  apparatus 
on  my  principle,  which  he  had  bought  some  years  ago,  but  which  he 
was  out  of  conceit  with,  having  taken  alarm  at  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
coating  curved  glass  21  X  10  inches.  I  said  it  was  a  perfectly  easy  thing 
to  do,  and  offered  to  coat  one  in  his  presence.  So  one  of  these  monster 
curved  glasses  was  produced,  and  also  a  bottle  of  collodion.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Gordon,  as  well  as  Colonel  Wortley,  were  witnesses  of  my  attempt, 
which  turned  out  quite  successful,  and  was  then  repeated  by  Mr.  Gordon 
with  equal  success.  In  Colonel  Wortley’s  letter,  just  received,  he  says, 
in  reference  to  this  subject 

“  There  is  one  point  in  which  emulsion  is  better  than  bath — i.e.,  in  curved 
panoramic  work.  I  had  been  taking  some  splendid  negatives  just  before  my 
accident  with  your  camera.  The  coating  with  emulsion  is  quite  easy,  and  I 
washed  by  passing  the  glasses  backwards  and  forwards  through  water  in  a 
dish,  and  now  the  printing  density  comes  at  once  with  one  application  of  the 
developer;  it  is  no  trouble,”  &c. 

This  is  really  good  news,  because  an  eighty-grain  bath  for  such  large 
curved  glasses  would  be  very  expensive.  The  panoramic  camera  has 
got  into  good  hands  at  last,  and  if  Colonel  Wortley 's  emulsion  succeeds 
with  it  I  may  still  live  to  see  it  come  into  general  use  with  the  more 
ambitious  of  landscape  photographers.  What  glorious  skies  could  be 
taken  upon  panoramic  glasses  twenty-one  inches  long  !  What  glorious 
views  of  mountain  and  of  moor  ! 

Before  I  coated  the  plate,  Colonel  Wortley,  who  had  given  £60  for 
the  apparatus,  had  offered  it  to  me  for  so  low  a  figure  that  I  was  about 
to  write  him  a  cheque  for  the  amount ;  but  I  did  not  hold  him  to  his 
promise  when  he  became  satisfied  that  the  manipulation  of  curved 
glasses  offered  no  difficulties  at  all,  and  he  now  seems  to  be  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  set.  May  others  follow  his  good  example,  and  take 
courage  from  his  first  successful  attempts. 

M.  Silvy  tried  a  smaller  set  of  panoramic  apparatus  some  years  ago, 
and  was  so  much  in  love  with  it  that  he  came  a  hundred  miles  to  see 
me  and  show  me  his  results.  In  Rome  or  Venice  the  novelty  and  su¬ 
periority  of  these  views  would  carry  all  before  them.  I  have  a  stereo¬ 
scope  to  introduce  some  day  in  which  a  pair  of  panoramic  views  of  any 
size  can  be  exhibited  beautifully  and  truthfully.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
field  is  seen  at  a  time,  the  image  being  made  to  pass  gradually  before 
the  eyes,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  thus  producing  the  effect  of  turning 
the  head.  I  have  two  models  of  this  instrument  now  in  my  possession, 
which  answer  perfectly.  But  how  many  of  my  readers  would  be  inte¬ 
rested  in  a  description  of  it  ?  Probably  none  ! 

This  reminds  me  of  a  reply  which  I  owe  to  “  J.  H.  M.”  My  new  stereo¬ 
scopes  for  large  fiat  pictures  will  be  ready  for  the  public  to  purchase 
early  next  year.  To  his  query  respecting  the  wet  bromide  process  with 
the  bath,  I  would  reply  by  referring  him  to  an  article  of  mine  on  that 
subject  which  he  will  find  in  the  forthcoming  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac  for  1873  ;  and  also  to  a  shilling  pamphlet  about  it 
which  I  hope  will  appear  in  January.  The  plates  are  never  excited  and 
washed  in  a  tent,  but  at  the  inn  where  the  tourist  puts  up,  and  they  are 
kept  moist  for  a  day  or  two  with  glycerine.  They  may,  however,  be 
developed  in  a  tent,  and  that  is  the  plan  which  I  recommend,  because 
highly-sensitive  plates  should  not  be  trifled  with  in  the  matter  of  expo¬ 
sure.  For  high-class  rapid  work,  and  subjects  that  are  impossible  by 
the  common  wet  process,  all  mere  considerations  of  convenience  should 
be  regarded  as  secondary.  By  using  the  plates  wet  no  preliminary 
coating  will  be  required,  no  moistening  the  dry  film  with  alcohol,  and 
there  will  be  comparative  immunity  from  specks  and  stains. 

Redon,  November  29,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

— <$■ — 

A  School  op  Photography  in  New  York. — Revolving  Back¬ 
grounds. — Bondams’  Printed-in  Backgrounds. 

There  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  photo¬ 
graphers  of  this  country  a  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of 
Photography,  not  only  for  the  better  instruction  in  photography  in  all 


its  branches,  but  for  the  relief  of  the  practical  photographer,  who,  too 
intent  on  money-making,  is  unwilling  to  devote  any  of  bis  valuable 
time  to  teaching  those  who  might  possibly  interfere  with  his  “bread 
and  butter.” 

This  desideratum  is  now  partially  realised  by  the  “  Cooper  Union  ” 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  say  “partially  realised,”  because  females 
only  are  taught  in  the  school  established  by  Mr.  Cooper,  which  is 
a  free  school. 

Everything  necessary  for  the. complete  instruction  in  photography 
has  been  provided  by  the  liberal  founder  of  the  Union,  so  that  the 
poorest  can  take  advantage  of  the  offered  instruction.  The  course  will 
be  full  and  thorough,  and  divided  into  eleven  branches,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Lectures  on  apparatus,  with  practical  instruction  in  their  use. — 
2.  Photographic  chemistry,  and  the  preparation  of  the  chemicals  em¬ 
ployed. — 3.  Optics  and  light. — 4.  Negative  manipulations. — 5.  Printing 
positives. — 6.  Posing. — 7.  Retouching  of  negatives.  —  8.  Retouching 
and  painting  positives.  —  9.  Porcelain  painting. — 10.  Taking  landscape 
views. — 11.  Enlargements  and  solar  printing. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  positive  printing,  posing,  and 
retouching  negatives  and  positives  as  best  adapted  to  the  abilities  and 
needs  of  women. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
as  the  classes  are  rapidly  filling  up.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
the  National  Photographic  Association  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this 
attempt,  but  undertake  the  endowment  of  a  still  higher  school  or 
college,  from  which  men  can  graduate  with  such  proficiency  as  to 
recommend  them  at  once  to  the  public  and  give  higher  character  to 
photography. 

England,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  requires  such  a  school,  and 
we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  such  an  one  will  make  its 
name  and  fame  world  wide. 

Photographic  backgrounds  have  always  been  a  puzzle  and  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  photographer,  and  various  have  been  the  devices  for 
producing  pleasing  and  harmonious  effects  in  portrait  pictures ;  but 
these  devices  have  been  all  in  one  direction,  and  consequently  failed  in 
the  desired  effect.  The  revolving  background  introduced  for  the  second 
time — I  having  introduced  it  originally  in  1846 — and  patented  by  a  Mr. 
Bigelow ;  and  the  concave  background  more  recently  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  photographers,  by  Mr.  Van  Riper,  have  claimed  and 
received  some  attention  in  the  expectation  of  their  effecting  a  revolution 
in  this  branch  of  photographic  appliances.  Still  the  public  taste  and 
the  desires  of  photographers  remained  unsatisfied. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  two  young  and  enterprising  photographers, 
of  New  York,  set  their  wits  to  work  to  improve  this  part  of  business, 
and,  leaving  the  old  beaten  track,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  printing 
in  the  background  by  the  use  of  an  extra  negative.  Having  seen  the 
results  of  their  attempt  I  am  free  to  confess  that  they  have  succeeded 
most  admirably,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  them  credit  for  advanc¬ 
ing  photography  one  step,  as  well  as  for  making  a  better  use  of  the 
“  artist  ”  than  in  retouching  negatives. 

Messrs.  Bondam  Brothers’  method  is  as  follows : — Negatives  are 
taken,  of  any  size  desired,  from  carefully-executed  drawings  in  pastel 
and  ink,  and,  after  printing  the  positive  from  the  portrait  negative, 
producing  a  plain  dove-coloured  or  grey  background,  you  proceed  to 
introduce  the  background.  Remove  the  portrait  negative  from  the 
printing-frame  and  place  it,  face  up,  on  the  shutter  of  the  frame — the 
pad  behind  the  print — and  replace  the  portrait  negative  with  the  back¬ 
ground  negative ;  then  slip  the  printing-frame  over  all  and  fasten  the 
springs.  Next  cut  a  mask  from  a  proof  of  the  photograph  operated 
upon — particular  care  not  being  required  in  the  cutting — and  lay  it  on 
top  of  the  negative  over  the  figure,  which  can  be  seen  through  the 
negative,  and  hold  it  in  the  light,  moving  the  frame,  or  the  cut  out 
only,  so  as  to  prevent  the  printing  in  of  sharp  lines.  Very  little  care 
is  necessary,  save  to  protect  the  face  and  drapery  against  the  light  with 
the  mask. 

The  great  ease  with  which  Messrs.  Bondam  Brothers  manipulate  in 
thus  printing  in  backgrounds,  as  well  as  the  improved  effect  in  the 
resultant  positive,  seems  to  assure  their  claim  to  its  superiority  over 
every  other  method  of  introducing  scenic  backgrounds. 

New  York,  Nov.  12,  1872.  H.  H.  Snelling. 

THE  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  cannot  allow  the  letter  that  appeared  in  your  last 
week’s  impression,  signed  “Walter  Dubisson,”  to  pass  unnoticed. 
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I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Dubisson’s  wholesale  grumblings  at 
the  hanging  committee  (who,  by  the  way,  I  think,  had  a  most  arduous 
and  unthankful  task  to  perform ;  but  I  have  to  do  with  the  coloured 
enlargement  No.  386,  which  was  unfortunately  placed  to  that  talented 
artist’s  account.  As  Mr.  Dubisson  very  justly  observes,  the  style  of 
work  is  different  from  his,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  am 
very  thankful  for  it. 

I  am  truly  sorry  that  he  should  have  been  disappointed  at  seeing  his 
name  attached  to  work  not  his  own ;  at  the  same  time  I  can  assure  him 
1  share  his  disappointment. 

I  would  just  mention  that  I  sent  three  pictures  for  exhibition,  all  of 
which  had  the  honour  of  being  accepted,  but,  through  an  error  on  my 
part  at  the  time  of  sending,  my  name  was  not  appended  to  them.  I 
therefore  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  being  able  to  avow 
myself  the  author  of  the  work  in  question,  also  No.  388  of  the  whole- 
plate  miniature  of  a  lady,  which  was  standing  on  the  table  in  the  first 
room  at  Conduit-street. 

Apologising  for  occuping  so  much  of  your  valuable  space, — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Richard  Turnbull. 

Forest  Lodge,  London  Road,  Forest  Hill,  December  2,  1872. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— It  is  hardly  worth  much  correspondence,  but  certainly 
your  “  English  Photo.”  knows  nothing  of  the  lighting  of  a  negative. 

He,  instead  of  denying  that  in  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill’s  picture 
the  different  parts  are  differently  lighted,  writes  wordily  and  facetiously, 
so  any  further  writing  would  not  interest  your  readers. 

The  fact  remains  :  the  sky  and  figure  are  lighted  from  different  points 
of  view,  and  the  many  strips  of  dead  ivy  with  which  the  stile  and  pal¬ 
ings  are  covered  give  a  very  inartistic  and  ridiculous  appearance  to  the 
picture.  Your  correspondent  carefully  avoids  even  noticing  the  latter 
blunder,  though,  of  course,  the  former  is  the  greater. 

All  I  meant  to  say  of  Crawshay’s  pictures  is  that  they  depend  too 
much  on  working  up  of  the  negative.  The  one  called  Dolly  Varden  is 
quite  unpleasantly  so.  Your  correspondent  writes  quite  from  a  printer’s 
point  of  view,  and  quite  forgets  the  elaborate  touching  on  the  negative. 
—  Iam,  yours,  &c.,  A  Colonial  Photographer. 

December  3,  1872. 


DRY-PLATE  PICTURES  IN  THE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  that  “Amateur”  is  hardly  sufficiently  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  dry-plate  work  in  the  recent  Exhibition.  He  omits, 
oddly  enough,  to  notice  Mr.  Gordon’s  beautiful  studies,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  were  the  best  dry-plate  work  in  the  Exhibition.  I  cannot 
admire  Mr.  Beasley’s  pictures  as  “Amateur”  does,  and  they  certainly 
show  under-exposure  quite  as  much  as  those  of  either  Mr.  Mawdsley 
or  Mr.  Stillman.  He  praises  Lieut.  Abney’s  pictures,  and  mentions 
two  in  particular;  one  of  these  I  believe  to  have  been  taken  by  an 
emulsion  process. 

“Amateur”  doubts  whether  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  process  can 
render  details  in  shadows  as  well  as  wet  collodion.  Unfortunately  for 
Colonel  Wortley,  his  best  picture,  a  15  x  13  portrait,  taken  in  the 
studio  on  a  dry  plate,  was  hung  high  over  head  in  a  dark  corner,  and 
perhaps  escaped  “Amateur’s”  notice.  Again:  he  does  not  notice  Mr. 
R.  Mitchell’s  two  sky  pictures,  also  on  dry  plates,  and  wonderfully  good. 

The  difficulties  of  studying  the  work  of  any  man  or  any  process  have 
been  very  great,  owing  to  the  bad  hanging  of  the  pictures,  which  is 
certainly  the  very  worst  performance  of  that  kind  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  I  hope  that  another  year  the  Council  of  the  Society  will  get  some 
one  to  hang  the  pictures  who  has  some  knowledge  of  how  to  set  about 
it. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  X.  Y.  Z. 

December  4,  1872. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

Complete,  in  patent  leather  case,  a  Rouch’s  7\  by  5  rack-and-pinion  focussing 
camera,  with  one  single  and  three  double  backs,  a  pair  of  Grubb’s  patent 
aplanatic  stereo,  lenses,  and  a  whole-plate  view  lens  and  folding  oak  tripod, 
with  brass  top  and  screw  complete  (the  lot  cost  £14),  will  be  given  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  No.  2  or  3a  portrait  lens,  a  pair  of  No.  1b,  a  No.  2c,  or  a  pair 
of  A  A  wide-angle  rectilinear  lenses.  Difference  in  cash.— -Address,  J.  B., 
57,  Lorn-street,  Chester-road,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Several  critical  notices  of  earte  mounts,  lantern  slides,  permanent  sen¬ 
sitive  paper,  &c.,  in  our  next. 

B.  Scott  and  Son. — Received. 

Messrs.  Frewer.  and  Evans. — Received.  In  our  next. 

"Wm.  Boyd. — The  information  you  require  will  be  given  in  our  Almanac. 
Country  Photo. — The  Exhibition  closed  on  Saturday  last ;  hence  you  are 
too  late. 

John  Bishop.— A  private  reply  will  be  sent  to  you  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days. 


W.  S. — The  prints  were  duly  handed  over  to  the  gentleman  for  whom  they 
were  intended. 

G.  S. — Do  not  add  alcohol  to  the  developing  solution  unless  you  experience  a 
difficulty  in  getting  it  to  flow  easily. 

J.  B.  F. — The  picture  must  have  been  insufficiently  washed,  otherwise  it  could 
not  have  faded  to  the  extent  that  it  has  done. 

J .  D. — Cut  up  the  card  in  small  pieces,  boil  it  with  distilled  water  in  a  test 
tube,  and  then  test  it  for  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

L.  H. — Of  course  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  must  be  saturated  with  iodide, 
j  ust  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  collodion  bath. 

Doublet. — The  quickest  acting  of  this  class  will  answer  your  purpose.  Com¬ 
pared  with  a  portrait  lens  it  will  act  rather  slowly. 

Amateur.  — Do  not  use  the  varnish  quite  so  strong;  in  other  words,  let  the 
alcohol  used  as  a  solvent  be  a  little  weaker  than  that  which  you  have  been 
recently  using. 

J.  Williams. — The  light  of  burning  magnesium  will  afford  you  great  aid  iu 
photographing  the  interior.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  flame  be  either  con¬ 
tinuous  or  steady. 

H.  Jones. — The  process  you  are  trying  is  not  one  of  the  best,  but  we  have 
seen  good  pictures  produced  by  it.  The  difficulties  with  which  you  have 
met  can  all  be  suimounted. 

G.  G. — 1.  The  process  described  by  Mr.  Griggs  is  a  highly  successful  one. — 
2.  The  Almanac  for  1869  is  out  of  print. — 3.  The  heliotype  process  is 
patented  in  some  of  its  details. 

Rubber. — This  corespondent  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  procure  paper  that 
has  been  albumenised  on  an  india-rubber  surface.  Mr.  Lampray,  we  believe, 
formerly  made  a  paper  of  this  description. 

Jose  de  Brunet  (San  Sebastian,  Spain).— Remittance  to  hand.  The  copies 
of  the  Journal  for  1871,  and  Almanac  for  1870,  have  been  despatched. 
The  numbers  of  the  Picture  Gallery  for  1872  will  be  forwarded  in  a  few 
days. 

Old  Ebor. — Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott,  of  Jewin-street,  is  the  agent  for  the  casket  of 
lenses.  We  do  not  altogether  approve  of  the  arrangement  of  the  other  lens 
which  you  describe.  However,  it  might  turn  out  to  be  better  practically 
than  theoretically. 

A.  Anderson.— The  person  about  whom  you  inquire  does  not  now  carry  on 
business.  You  should  write  once  more  and  threaten  to  take  proceedings. 
Concerning  the  other  business,  we  shall  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Soctety. 

Duplin  Castle. — 1.  Unless  we  know  what  system  of  enlarging  you  intended 
adopting  we  could  not  say  whether  a  oondenser  is  necessary. — 2.  A  condenser 
would  greatly  diminish  the  time  of  exposure  if  it  were  properly  used. — 3.  We 
cannot  help  you  by  advice  in  respect  of  focussing  with  the  small  stops. 
The  12  X  10  or  15  X  12  size  will  prove  to  be  quite  large  enough. 

F.  W.  Reynolds. — To  enable  you  to  get  negatives  by  a  shorter  exposure 
than  the  time  mentioned,  increase  the  proportion  of  the  bromide  and  the 
strength  of  the  bath,  and  use  an  alkaline  developer.  To  extend  the  defini¬ 
tion  over  the  whole  of  the  plate,  use  a  stop  of  smaller  size  than  that  at 
present  in  use.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  mercury  toning 
process  will  supersede  gold  toning. 

- + - 

Vander  Weyde  Pictures. — For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  desir¬ 
ous  of  examining  specimens  of  Messrs.  Sarony’s  enlargements  for  the 
Vander  Weyde  process,  we  are  pleased  to  inform  our  readers  that  they 
may  be  seen  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Rogers,  224,  Piccadilly.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter  should  call  and  see  them. 

London  Photographic  Society. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  will  be  held  an  Tuesday  next,  the  10th  inst.,  at  the 
Society’s  Rooms,  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  at  8  p.m.  A  paper, 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Earl,  on  Landscape  Photography,  will  be  read,  as  like- 
wise,  a  communication,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  on  A  New  Actinometer, 
- - 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

For  the  Weeks  ending  December  4th,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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DR.  DRAPER’S  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  CHEMICAL 
ACTION  01"  LIGHT. 

We  gave  a  short  preliminary  notice  last  week  of  two  memoirs  that 
Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  has  communicated  to  the  Philosophical 
Magazine.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  unusual  importance  we  propose 
now  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  investigations  brought 
together,  though  not  all  published  for  the  first  time,  in  the  remarka¬ 
ble  memoirs  in  question. 

The  first  point  investigated  by  Dr.  Draper  was  the  distribution  of 
heat  in  the  spectrum.  By  means  of  an  arrangement  that  we  need 
not  describe  here,  he  appears  to  have  proved  that  the  heating  effects 
of  all  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  equal.  The  pure  spectrum  was 
divided  in  two  parts,  and  the  heat  on  each  side  of  a  central  line  con¬ 
centrated  to  a  focus;  it  was  then  found  that  the  heat  on  either  side 
was  sensibly  equal.  This  remarkable  result  was  confirmed  by  "other 
experiments,  and  from  them  the  following  novel  and  important  con¬ 
clusions  have  been  drawn  : — 

“1.  That  the  concentration  of  heat  heretofore  observed  in  the  less 
refrangible  portion  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  arises  from  the  special 
action  of  the  prism,  and  would  not  be  perceived  in  a  diffraction  spectrum. 

“2.  From  the  long-observed  and  unquestionable  fact  that  there  is  in 
the  prismatic  spectrum  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  heat  measures,  from 
a  maximum  below  the  red  to  a  minimum  in  the  violet,  coupled  with  the 
fact  now  presented  that  the  heat  of  the  upper  half  of  the  spectrum  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  lower  half,  it  follows  that  the  true  distribution  of 
heat  throughout  the  spaces  of  the  spectrum  is  equal.  In  consequence 
of  the  equal  velocity  of  ether  waves,  they  will,  on  complete  extinction 
by  a  receiving  surface,  generate  equal  quantities  of  heat,  no  matter  what 
their  length  may  be,  provided  that  their  extinction  take  place  without 
producing  any  chemical  effect.” 

Starting  from  this  point  Dr.  Draper  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
distribution  of  chemical  energy  throughout  the  spectrum,  and 
asserts  that,  so  far  from  chemical  energy  being  restricted  to  the 
more  refrangible  rays,  every  part  of  the  spectrum,  visible  and 
invisible,  can  give  rise  to  chemical  changes  or  modify  the  molecular 
arrangement  of  bodies.  The  chief  grounds  for  conventional  views 
on  the  chemical  action  of  light  are  derived  from  the  study  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  chemical  compounds — the  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide 
of  silver.  When  commenting  some  time  ago  on  Professor  Roscoe’s 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  chemical  action  of  light,  we 
pointed  out  the  advantage  of  attempting  to  utilise  the  known  chemical 
energy  of  the  less  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum.  Dr.  Draper’s 
researches  of  more  than  thirty  years,  summed  up,  as  we  may  assume 
them  to  be  in  the  memoirs  before  us,  leave  no  excuse  for  neglect  of 
the  power  evidently  only  waiting  to  be  made  available. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  line  of  proof  given  in  support  of  the 
proposition  above  referred  to.  When  a  daguerreotype  plate  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  it  darkens  on  development 
by  mercury ;  but  if  the  exposure  be  prolonged  a  white  image  is 
obtained  where  the  less  refrangible  rays  have  acted.  If,  during  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  sensitive  plate  to  the  spectrum,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
acted  upon  by  very  feeble  diffused  light,  very  different  results  are 
obtained.  Every  ray  produces  its  effect,  even  the  ultra  red  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum  making  their  appearance.  In  the  higher  portions 


of  the  spectrum  the  diffused  light  only  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  violet 
and  other  rays;  but  the  red  rays  protect  the  iodide  of  silver  from 
the  action  of  the  diffused  light.  Hence,  we  obtain  a  different  kind 
of  image  at  either  end  of  the  spectrum.  If  the  exposure  of  the 
plate  to  diffused  light  took  place  before  the  spectrum  was  allowed  to 
fall  upon  it  the  same  results  were  obtained. 

The  conclusions  derived  from  these  experiments  are — 1st.  That 
every  ray  in  the  spectrum  acts  on  iodide  of  silver.  2nd.  That  the 
effects  of  the  red  rays  are  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  blue  ;  and  that 
they  need  not  act  simultaneously.  These  effects  were  described  by 
the  author  and  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1843. 

Turning  now  to  bitumens,  the  author  dissolved  some  West  Indian 
bitumen  in  benzole,  and  produced  by  evaporation  in  the  dark  a  fine 
layer  of  the  bitumen  on  a  glass  plate.  The  film  was  exposed  to  the 
spectrum  and  then  developed  by  a  benzole  and  alcohol  mixture.  An 
equal  and  delicate  image  of  the  whole  spectrum  was  obtained.  Here, 
then,  we  seem  to  have  chemical  action  of  the  same  kind  throughout 
the  spectrum. 

The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  plants  under  the  influence 
of  light  is  stated  by  Dr.  Draper  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  less 
refrangible  rays,  yellow  being  the  most  active.  Light  passed  through 
solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  was  found  to  be  unable  to 
effect  the  decomposition  of  the  gas,  though  light  passed  through 
solutions  of  bichromate  of  potash  possessed  that  power.  Carbonic 
acid  is,  therefore,  sensitive  to  yellow  light. 

If  we  turn  to  the  colouring  matters  of  flowers,  the  same  special 
sensitiveness  of  certain  compounds  to  the  action  of  particular  rays 
is  shown,  as  first  remarked  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  These  special 
effects  were  observed  throughout  the  entire  spectrum,  and  led 
Grotliuss  to  enunciate  the  law  that  “  the  rays  which  are  effective  in 
the  destruction  of  any  vegetable  colour  are  those  which,  by  their 
union,  produce  a  tint  complementary  to  the  colour  destroyed.” 

Upon  these  facts  Dr.  Draper  builds  a  strange  and  interesting 
theory  of  vision.  He  states  that  the  so-called  luminous  rays  are 
those  that  impress  the  retina,  which,  like  organic  colours,  is  a  carbon 
compound.  There  is  strong  reason  to  infer  that  carbon  is  affected 
mainly  by  rays  of  wave  length  between  those  of  extreme  red  and 
violet.  Our  retina  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  highly-sensitive 
carbon  film,  and  that  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  invisible  to  us  are 
simply  those  incapable  of  acting  chemically  on  our  pair  of  sensitive 
films.  Dr.  Draper  finds  that  every  ray  of  the  spectrum  acts  on  the 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases. 

It  is  argued  that,  in  face  of  such  an  array  of  facts,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  restrict  chemical  action  to  the  more  refrangible,  or  indeed  to 
any,  portion  of  the  spectrum. 

The  second  branch  of  this  subject  involves  the  question  of  selec¬ 
tive  absorption  ;  for  Dr.  Draper  asserts  that  the  ray  effective  in  pro¬ 
ducing  chemical  or  molecular  change  in  every  special  substance  is 
determined  by  the  absorptive  property  of  that  particular  body.  In 
support  of  this  proposition  it  is  shown  that  layers  of  different  thick¬ 
nesses  and  of  different  colours  of  iodide  of  silver  in  daguerreotype 
plates  vary  much  in  sensitiveness — the  full  yellow  iodide  being 
most  sensitive,  and  that  with  a  bluish  metaUic  appearance  least  so. 
If  such  a  variously-tinted  film  be  used  to  reflect  light  on  to  a  fully- 
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iodised  yellow  layer,  the  difference  in  the  chemical  energy  of  the 
several  portions  of  the  reflecting  film  is  rendered  evident.  It  is 
concluded  from  this  that  the  yellow  films  are  sensitive  because  they 
absorb  the  radiations  that  specially  affect  iodide  of  silver ;  the  films 
of  iodide  of  silver  of  other  tints  are  insensitive  because  they  reflect 
the  active  rays. 

Herschel’s  well-known  experiments  on  the  bleaching  of  exposed 
iodide  of  silver  paper  when  washed  with  iodide  of  potassium  and 
exposed  to  the  spectrum  are  also  cited  in  support  of  the  above  pro¬ 
position,  and  the  distinction  drawn  by  Becquerel  and  others  between 
“  exciting”  and  “  continuing  ”  rays  shown  to  be  unnecessary. 

Dr.  Draper  mentions  that  his  experiments  with  collodion  and 
iodide  of  silver  did  not  afford  very  distinct  and  satisfactory  results  ; 
but,  as  an  example  of  the  feeble  manner  in  which  active  radiations 
are  stopped  by  collodion  sensitive  films,  he  states  that,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  he  took  six  dry  tannin  plates  (Query:  iodised  or  bromised  ?) 
placed  one  over  another,  and  passed  a  beam  of  light  through 
them,  and  fbund  that  the  last  plate  was  nearly  as  much  affected  as 
the  first. 

The  sensitive  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  Dr.  Draper 
proved  to  abstract  much  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  light.  The 
maximum  action  upon  the  mixture  takes  place  in  the  indigo  rays, 
and  it  is  noted  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  both  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
give  bright  spectral  lines  in  this  neighbourhood.  When  working 
with  this  sensitive  gaseous  mixture  Dr.  Draper  observed  that  where 
light  fell  a  certain  short  time  was  required  to  start  the  action — time 
being  apparently  required  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  particles  of 
the  mixture.  He  thinks  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  ordinary 
sensitive  plates,  and  that  exposures  would  be  much  shortened  by 
the  previous  action  of  an  exceedingly  dim  diffused  light  on  the  sen¬ 
sitive  layer  for  a  short  time. 

The  author  has  proved  his  second  proposition  relative  to  selective 
absorption,  in  the  following  way  * 

1.  If  the  substance  be  black  and  undecomposable,  the  radiations 
produce  disturbance  amongst  the  molecules,  and  we  get  radiant  heat. 

2.  If  the  body  be  coloured  and  undecomposable,  it  will  extinguish 
rays  complementary  to  its  own  tint,  with  consequent  rise  of  tempera¬ 
ture. 

3.  If  decomposable,  those  portions  of  the  radiations  presented  to 
it  that  are  of  complementary  tint  will  be  extinguished.  This  energy, 
disappearing,  is  used  up  in  decomposing  the  substance;  hence, 
chemical  effect  is  observed,  but  no  heat  is  produced. 

Our  resume  has  extended  to  such  a  length  that  we  shall  reserve  to 
some  future  time  some  comments  we  may  venture  to  offer  on  the 
important  investigations  sketehed. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DISSOLVING  TAP. 

The  notice  which  we  gave  two  weeks  ago  of  a  double  two-way  tap, 
invented  by  Mr.  Malden,  for  producing  dissolving  views  when  used 
with  a  pair  of  oxyhydrogen  lanterns,  has  caused  us  to  receive 
several  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  this  tap.  We  are  reminded 
that  the  drawing  which  we  gave  showed  its  external  configuration 
only,  leaving  its  internal  arrangement  a  matter  of  guesswork. 

Familiar  as  we  have  been  for  many  years  past  with  the  principle 
on  which  two-way  taps  are  made,  we  considered  it  scarcely  necessary 
to  describe  the  method  by  which  Malden’s  tap  effected  the  changes 
in  the  direction  of  the  gas  which  were  claimed  for  it,  thinking  that 
ingenious  readers  might  from  the  external  shape  have  deduced  the 
character  of  the  internal  arrangement.  But  as  we  find  that  several 
lantern  workers  are  desirous  of  knowing  more  about  it,  we  devote  a 
brief  article  to  the  subject. 

We  premise  that,  not  having  yet  seen  Mr.  Malden’s  tap,  we  are 
unable  to  go  into  very  minute  detail  concerning  it,  but  we  give  a 
drawing  and  description  of  a  dissolving  tap  which  any  person  who 
chooses  to  do  so  can  make,  or  have  made,  for  himself. 

If  the  bolt  of  any  tap  be  solid  instead  of  having  a  hole  through 
it,  as  is  customary  in  gas  and  water  taps,  and  if  there  be  a  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  bolt  and  three  apertures  in  the  side  of  the  tap,  it  will  be 
very  evident  that  the  cut  or  groove  in  the  bolt  may  be  so  made  that 
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the  central  aperture  can  be  put  in  communication  with  either  of  the 
other  two.  It  is  equally  true  that,  instead  of  having  three  apertures 
alone  in  one  side  of  the  casing  of  the  tap,  there  may  also  be  three 
others  in  the  opposite  side.  Whether  there  be  only  one  or  two 
pairs  of  triple  apertures,  the  cock  is  equally  known  as  a  three-way 
tap. 

Having  obtained  a  large  brass  cock  or  tap,  such  as  that  attached  to 
gas  meters,  remove  from  it  the  bolt  or  centre  piece,  and  plug  up  the 
hole  which  runs  through  it.  Now  drill  a  large  hole  at  each  side  of 
the  inlet  and  the  outlet  holes  in  the  jacket  of  the  bolt.  The  relation 
of  these  holes  to  the  two  already  existing  are  shown  in  the  following 
diagram,  in  which  O  and  H  represent  those  already  existing  in 
the  cock.  The  holes  which  have  to  be  drilled  are  those  represented 
as  O1,  O2,  H1,  and  H2,  and  short  pieces  of  tube  are  inserted,  which  are 


attached  by  being  screwed  or  soldered,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  piece  of 
flexible  tubing  being  affixed.  The  bolt,  represented  in  the  diagram 
by  B,  having  had  the  hole  stopped  up,  must  have  two  pieces  cut 
away  from  each  side  by  means  of  a  round  or  other  file,  and  when  it 
is  again  inserted,  and  reground  to  remove  any  burrs  arising  from 
the  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  cock  may  be  considered 
as  being  ready  for  use. 

To  show  in  what  manner  it  acts  we  invite  attention  to  the  diagram. 
The  right  side  is  devoted  to  the  admission  and  regulation  of  the 
hydrogen,  and  the  left  to  that  of  the  oxygen.  The  apertures  H  and 
0  are  those  respectively  by  which  the  two  gases  are  admitted,  and 
these  are  connected  with  the  gas  bags,  or  reservoirs.  When  the 
centre  bolt  stands  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
communication  between  H  and  H1  and  that  between  O  and  O1  is 
open ;  hence  these  two  outlet  pipes.  H1  and  O1  must  be  connected 
with  one  of  the  lanterns,  and  this  lantern  will  be  in  full  light  when 
the  other— that  connected  with  H*  and  O2— will  be  dark. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  bolt  B  is  turned  round  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow ;  observe  what  happens : — The  outlet  pipe 
O1  will  become  closed  up  by  the  revolving  bolt,  but  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  closed  so  does  the  outlet  pipe  become  open, 
precisely  the  same  taking  place  at  the  hydrogen  side  of  this  tap 
system. 

The  slow  revolution  of  the  bolt,  therefore,  backward  and  forward 
through  a  very  small  portion  of  a  circle  causes  the  whole  of  the 
gases  to  go  from  one  lantern  to  the  other,  the  result  being  that 
dissolving  views  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  so  far  as  the  dissolving  is 
concerned,  are  produced  by  the  simple  motion  of  a  lever. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  HOW. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  James  How,  the 
well-known  philosophical  instrument  maker,  of  I  oster-lane.  On 
Thursday,  last  week,  Mr.  How  complained  of  a  small  tumour  that 
had  appeared  behind  one  of  his  ears,  which,  on  the  following  day, 
became  so  painful  as  to  compel  him  to  leave  his  business.  The 
tumour  rapidly  developed  into  a  carbuncle,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  died  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  How  was  for  many  years  manager  of 
the  business  of  the  late  firm  of  George  Knight  and  Son,  Foster¬ 
lane,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded.  He  was  intimately  conversant 
with  the  practical  details  of  photography  in  its  numerous  ramifica- 
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tions,  and  several  years  since  published  his  method  of  producing 
negatives  by  the  waxed-paper  process — a  process  which  he  simplified 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  by  which  he  produced  many  fine  photo¬ 
graphs.  Up  to  a  recent  period  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  of  which 
body  he  was’  one  of  the  earliest  members,  and  in  which  he  had 
many  warm,  personal  friends.  When  we  last  saw  him,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  was  examining  the  display  of  pictures  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  excellent  health.  He  died  at  the  comparative  early  age  of 
fifty-one. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

[Concluding  Notice.] 

Two  portraits  by  Mr.  Vander  Weyde,  on  opal,  which  were  hung 
close  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  showed  the  great  value  of  his 
method  of  finishing  prints  when  applied  to  even  a  delicate  opalotype. 
They  were  exquisitely  coloured,  and  were  among  the  gems  of  the 
Exhibition. 

On  one  of  the  tables  in  the  entrance  room  were  three  fine  portraits 
by  Mr.  Marshall  Wane.  One  of  these  was  a  likeness  of  Mr.  J.  G 
Tunny,  and  was  most  characteristic. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  contributed  a  large  number  of  enamels, 
plain  and  coloured.  This  artist  still  remains  without  a  rival  in  the 
production  of  photo-enamels. 

There  was  a  fine  collection  of  magic  lantern  slides  by  Mr.  F. 
York  (noticed  more  particularly  in  another  page),  and  a  number  of 
most  effective  stereoscopic  transparencies  by  Mr.  Frank  Floward. 
These  latter  comprised  several  instantaneous  marine  views. 

One  table  was  occupied  by  a  collection  of  choice  stereoscopic 
views,  in  stereoscopes,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath. 

The  Autotype  Company  exhibited  both  largely  and  numerously. 
While  the  pictures  executed  by  their  mechanical  process  were  well 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them,  not  less  so  were  their 
enlargements.  The  pictures  of  this  class  from  the  negatives  of 
Colonel  Wortley,  Mr.  Stillman,  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  and  others 
showed  the  great  value  of  the  method  of  enlargement  adopted  and 
practised  by  the  company.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  for  reasons 
we  have  previously  stated,  Colonel  Wortley  did  not  exhibit  speci¬ 
mens  produced  by  the  latest  modification  of  his  dry  process,  for  we 
know  that  many  of  the  visitors  would  have  been  much  pleased  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  However,  as  it  was,  this 
artist  was  well  represented  by  several  charming  pictures. 

There  were  several  pictures  of  animals  by  Mr.  D.  Hedges  which 
were  very  skilfully  taken ;  also  a  capital  set  of  prints  by  Messrs. 
Tuohy  and  Co.  showing  the  effect  of  clever  and  judicious  retouching 
of  the  negative. 

A  large  collection  of  painted  opalotj'pes  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
B.  Scott  and  Son,  who  produce  a  class  of  work  that  is  certain  to  be 
popular.  By  a  mistake  in  the  compilation  of  the  catalogue  these 
pictures  were  entered  as  portraits  on  “  enamel.” 

The  coloured  enlargements  possessed  various  degrees  of  merit, 
some  of  them  being  very  good  indeed,  and  a  few  of  that  particular 
kind  which  we  designated  d  la  Japanese;  indeed,  we  may  as  well 
confess  that  we  have  seen  upon  japanned  tea-trays  artistic  productions 
of  a  somewhat  higher  class  than  one  or  two  of  those  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Among  those  who  exhibited  coloured  or  “  worked-up  ”  enlarge¬ 
ments  were  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield,  Window  and  Grove,  Marion 
and  Co.,  Bradshaw  and  Co.,  R.  Faulkner,  W.  Petty,  J.  C.  Clark,  W. 
Dubisson,  W.  G.  Tate,  W.  Morgan,  F.  A.  Bridge,  George  Crougli- 
ton,  A.  P.  Chambers,  A.  Boucher,  and  C.  J.  Fox. 

There  was  a  capital  portrait  of  Mr.  Werge,  by  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
Hughes.  It  was  an  untouched  collodion  transparency  transferred 
upon  canvas. 

There  were  two  or  more  good  untouched  enlargements  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  and  several  finely-coloured  small  pictures  by  Miss  Spiller, 
Mr.  E.  Cocking,  Mr.  Portbury,  and  Mr.  Croughton.  These,  together 
with  specimens  of  pigment  printing  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Penny,  and  with 
other  specimens  (some  possessing  great  excellence)  by  Messrs.  J.  H. 
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Hogg,  L.  Wray,  Arnold,  Pailthorpe,  Macandrew,  Winter,  Harrison, 
Law,  and  R.  IP.  Philips  comprised  the  works  in  the  entrance  room,  in 
which,  as  we  have  already  said,  were  exhibited  the  coloured  pictures. 

A  talented  friend,  who,  under  the  signature  of  “  An  Old  File,”  gave 
in  our  last  number  some  free-and-easy  criticisms — with  many  of 
which  we  do  not,  however,  agree — has  facetiously  termed  the  en¬ 
trance  room  the  “  chamber  of  horrors.”  Now  we  must  observe  that 
we  disagree  with  “  An  Old  File  ”  with  respect  to  this  appellation, 
and  add  that  the  very  worst  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  were  to  be 
found  in  the  principal  room,  and  some  of  the  very  best  in  this 
“  chamber  of  horrors.” 


From  our  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Croughton  explained  a  method  by  which 
mezzotint  effects  could  be  produced  in  photographs  by  abraiding  the 
surface  with  pumice  powder,  and  then,  after  removing  the  powder, 
applying  crayons  in  powder.  At  the  close  of  the  same  meeting  Mr. 
B.  J.  Edwards  showed  us  a  very  beautiful  picture  possessing,  like 
those  of  Mr.  Vander  Weyde  and  Mr.  Croughton,  the  appearance  of 
being  elaborately  stippled.  The  means  by  which  it  had  been  finished 
was  simple  in  the  extreme,  for  it  consisted  merely  in  applying  to  the 
albumenised  print  powdered  crayon  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any 
gritty  or  cutting  powder.  The  effect  was  undoubtedly  very  beautiful. 


We  have  received. from  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  several  pho¬ 
tographs  of  a  French  coffee  pot,  which  in  Mr.  Marshall’s  hands  is 
made  to  perform  useful  photographic  service.  It  is  one  that  is  also  well 
known  in  this  country,  and  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  portion 
which  can  be  separated  from  each  other,  the  upper  half  acting  as  a 
strainer.  Mr.  Marshall  uses  this  culinary  utensil  when  varnishing 
his  negative,  and  says  that  he  finds  it  “  worth  its  weight  in  gold”  for 
this  purpose.  He  says  that  since  impressing  the  coffee  pot  into  the 
service  of  photography  he  is  not  now  troubled  by  his  varnish  becom¬ 
ing  too  thick  to  flow  over  negatives,  or  filled  up  with  dust,  but  it  i3 
always  readj''  for  use.  Mr.  Marshall  strongly  recommends  its  use 
to  English  photographers,  who,  he  says,  would  never  do  without  one 
after  they  have  once  given  it  a  trial. 


Mr.  Sutton  has  kindly  forwarded  to  us  a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide 
of  silver  he  described  a  short  time  ago  as  having  afforded  him  some 
remarkable  results  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  sample,  and  find  that  it  consists  of  oxide  of 
silver,  carbonate  of  the  metal,  and  a  little  metallic  silver.  When 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  effervesced,  owing  to  escape  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  left  a  grey  residue,  consisting  of  chloride  of 
silver  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  metal.  The  latter  appears  to  rather 
slowly  pass  into  a  subchloride,  and  then  is  not  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid.  We  regret  to  differ  from  our  valued  correspondent  on  the 
question  of  sensitiveness  of  pure  iodide  of  silver,  and  on  the  weight 
to  be  attached  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  interesting  experiment  with 
mercuric  nitrate.  The  meaning  and  weight  Mr.  Sutton  attaches  to 
the  terms  “atomicity,”  “atom,”  &c.,  in  his  article  on  The  Latent 
Image  on  Iodide  of  Silver,  we  may  add,  are  peculiarly  his  own  ;  but, 
as  he  truly  observes,  the  chief  value  of  a  hypothesis  is  to  aid  in 
remembering  and  accumulating  facts.  If  these  ends  are  served 
some  think  that  the  means  sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 
These  remarks  on  chemical  questions  lead  to  a  discussion  of  a  theoiy 
of  the  latent  image  lately  advanced  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Sutton’s 
difficulty  with  Dr.  Reynolds’s  theory  appears  to  arise  chiefly  from  a 
misconception  of  one  of  the  author’s  statements  that  we  shall  pro- 
babty  refer  to  more  particularly  next  week. 


MACPHERSON’S  PROCESS  OF  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  of  Rome,  reeals  to  my  recollection  an 
excellent  process  of  photolithography  which  that  gentleman  brought 
to  a  state  of  much  perfection,  but  which  I  do  not  think  has  ever  been 
described  in  this  Journal. 

The  process  in  question  is  based  on  the  insolubility  of  bitumen 
after  exposure  to  light — a  property  in  this  resin  first  discovered  by 
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the  elder  Niepce.  I  shall  describe  the  process  as  it  was  worked  first 
by  Mr.  Macplierson  and  afterwards  by  myself  and  many  others. 

The  sensitive  material  is  prepared  by  placing  some  small,  shining 
lumps  of  bitumen  in  ether  and  shaking  them  up  for  a  minute  or  two. 
The  ether  is  then  poured  away  and  fresh  ether  added.  The  bottle 
containing  the  ingredients  is  shaken  up  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  etherial  solution  is  then  decanted,  filtered,  and  kept  in  a 
bottle  for  use.  It  ought  to  be  of  a  fine  transparent  brown  colour. 

To  use  the  sensitising  solution,  obtain  a  finely-grained  lithographic 
stone,  and  having  levelled  it  very  carefully  pour  the  solution  of 
bitumen  on  the  centre,  allowing  it  to  flow  evenly  towards  the  margin. 
In  doing  this  special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  currents  of  air, 
even  from  the  motion  of  the  arm,  for  they  would  cause  unequal 
drying  of  the  film  and  induce  ridges,  which  are  fatal  to  perfection 
in  the  result. 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  ether  will  have  evaporated,  leaving  the 
stone  evenly  covered  by  a.  thin  brown  film.  The  negative  is  now 
placed  upon  the  surface  and  attached  to  it  by  strips  of  paper  pasted 
all  round.  Thus  prepared  the  stone  is  exposed  to  the  light,  the  time 
necessary  being  much  longer  than  that  required  to  produce  a  silver 
print  from  the  same  negative. 

The  development  of  the  image  is  a  somewhat  awkward  operation 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  stone,  especially  if  it  b6  a  large  one.  The 
best  way  to  proceed  is  to  have  a  flat  porcelain  bath  of  a  size  sufficient 
to  admit  the  stone,  and  to  pour  into  it  sufficient  common  methylated 
ether  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  bath  to  the  depth  of  half-an-inch. 
The  stone  is  immersed  in  this  bath  face  downwards;  and,  after  being 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  seconds,  is  raised  up  to  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  and  moved  up  and  down  two  or  three  times.  Now 
suddenly  raise  it  up,  turn  it  over,  and  wash  the  surface  with  a  little 
clean  ether.  The  image  will  then  be  seen  with  all  its  details,  and 
after  having  been  allowed  to  dry  the  stone  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  who  must  etch  and  treat  it  as  he  would  a  chalk  drawing. 
Bitumen  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  now  very  plentiful,  and  is  sold 
at  a  small  price  by  drysalters  in  all  large  towns. 

Geo.  Markham,  M.D. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE  UPON  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 

Modern  scientists  no  longer  hold  with  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Pytha¬ 
goras  the  notion  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  but  agree  with 
Epicurus  in  the  opinion  that  there  are  ultimate  atoms  ;  their  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  ultimate  atom  of  any  simple  substance  being  that  it  is 
the  smallest  quantity  into  which  that  substance  can  be  divided  by 
any  existing  natural  force.  They  affirm,  moreover,  that  all  atoms 
of  the  same  simple  substance  are  exactly  alike  in  all  respects  and 
endowed  with  the  same  properties-— their  size,  structure,  weight,  and 
affinities  being  always  the  same.  Some  modern  chemists  even  go 
farther  than  this,  and  assert  that  the  atoms  of  a  simple  substance 
arrange  themselves  in  groups  so  as  to  compose  molecules  of  that 
substance,  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  molecule  being  different  in 
different  simple  substances,  while  in  some  the  molecule  contains 
but  one  atom.  For  instance  :  a  molecule  of  oxygen  contains  two 
atoms  ;  a  molecule  of  iodine  three  atoms  ;  a  molecule  of  sulphur  six 
atoms ;  a  molecule  of  silver  but  one  atom ;  and  so  on.  The  number  of 
atoms  which  a  molecule  of  any  simple  substance  contains  is  called 
the  “valence”  of  that  substance;  and  thus  the  elementary  bodies  are 
arranged  in  groups  as  monads,  dyads,  triads,  &c.,  according  as  their 
molecules  contain  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  atoms.  Those  elements 
whose  molecules  contain  an  even  number  of  atoms  are  called 
“  artiads,”  and  those  which  contain  an  uneven  number  “  perissads.” 
Thus  oxygen  is  a  dyad  and  an  artiad  ;  iodine  a  triad  and  a  perissad. 
The  new  table  of  atomic  weights  which  has  been  introduced  ex¬ 
presses  the  relative  weights  of  the  molecules  of  the  elements  ;  while, 
in  conformity  with  this  new  table,  new  formulse  for  compound  sub¬ 
stances  have  of  necessity  been  introduced.  In  these  formulae  the 
symbols  stand  for  molecules  and  not  for  atoms. 

Every  atom  in  nature  is  supposed  to  have  an  affinity  for  some 
other  atom,  either  of  the  same  or  a  different  substance,  which  must 
in  general  be  satisfied.  Thus,  the  affinities  of  the  six  atoms  of  which 
a  molecule  of  sulphur  is  composed  are  satisfied  by  their  combining 
in  pairs  to  form  that  molecule.  In  the  case  of  a  compound  molecule, 
such  as  iodide  of  silver,  where  the  iodide  is  a  triad  and  the  silver  a 
monad,  one  atom  of  iodine  combines  with  a  molecule  of  the  monad 
silver,  and  the  other  two  atoms  of  iodine  combine  with  each  other. 

Atoms  either  of  the  same  or  of  dissimilar  matter  always  combine 
in  pairs.  In  a  compound  molecule  there  must  always  be  an  even 
number  of  atoms.  This  is  the  law  of  even  numbers  enunciated  by 
Gerhardt.  Thus,  one  molecule  of  an  artiad  cannot  combine  with 
one  molecule  of  a  perissad,  nor  can  an  odd  number  of  perissads 


combine.  In  an  appreciable  mass  of  a  perissad  substance  there 
must  always  be  an  even  number  of  molecules,  the  affinity  of  the  odd 
atom  in  any  molecule  causing  it  to  combine  with  another  molecule 
of  the  same  mass. 

When  all  the  atoms  of  a  compound  molecule  are  combined  in 
pairs  of  dissimilar  atoms,  the  molecule  is  said  to  be  “  saturated.” 
Iodide  of  silver  is  not  thus  saturated,  because  two  atoms  of  iodine 
combine  to  form  a  pair  of  similar  atoms.  Nitrate  of  silver — which  is 
composed  of  one  molecule  of  the  monad  silver,  one  molecule  of  the 
pestad  nitrogen,  and  three  molecules  of  the  dyad  oxygen — is  saturated, 
because  no  two  similar  atoms  are  combined  in  a  pair. 

A  molecule  of  a  simple  substance  may  sometimes  be  shattered, 
and  the  atoms  composing  it  be  dispersed,  with  their  affinities  un¬ 
satisfied  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time.  This  happens  when 
chlorine  gas  is  exposed  to  sunshine.  Chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases, 
in  their  normal  state,  do  not  combine  in  the  dark  to  form  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid ;  but  if  the  chlorine  has  been  previously  exposed  to  sun¬ 
shine  they  do  combine  in  the  dark.  Again:  chlorine  which  has  been 
exposed  to  violet  light  is  permanently  increased  in  volume.  These 
facts  are  explained  by  supposing  that  the  molecules  of  chlorine, 
which  is  a  triad,  are  shattered  by  the  violet  ray,  and  their  atoms  dis¬ 
persed,  each  with  its  affinity  unsatisfied,  and  therefore  ready  to 
combine  with  any  atom  of  hydrogen  that  may  come  in  its  way. 

The  above  is  a  rather  bolder  hypothesis  than  that  which  is 
commonly  stated  in  modern  chemical  books;  for  I  have  called  an 
“  atom ”  what  is  commonly  called  a  “  bond,”  and  a  “molecule”  what 
is  commonly  called  an  “  atom.”  To  me  the  idea  of  an  elementary 
atom  possessing  more  than  one  bond  by  which  it  can  retain  in  its 
grip  many  atoms  of  similar  substances  is  impossible.  I  can  conceive 
of  an  atom  possessing  one  bond,  but  not  more  than  one,  the  dis¬ 
engaged  bonds  disappearing  in  pairs.  I  prefer,  therefore,  to  regard 
the  bonds  as  separate  atoms,  a  group  of  which  forme  the  molecule  of 
the  elementary  substance  in  the  manner  which  I  have  described. 
This  opinion  is,  I  believe,  commonly  held,  although  it  is  not  openly 
avowed  in  elementary  books.  But,  after  all,  the  chief  value  of  a 
hypothesis  is  as  an  aid  in  remembering  facts  and  suggesting 
experiments.  None  of  our  hypotheses  may  be  absolutely  true,  but 
it  is  the  special  province  of  the  human  mind  to  speculate  and  build 
up  hypotheses. 

This  much  having  been  premised,  we  come  to  the  theory  of  the 
latent  image  in  the  negative  processes  of  photography — the  subject 
for  discussion  in  the  present  article. 

I  had  never  met  with  any  theory  of  the  latent  image  that  is 
consistent  with  modern  chemical  views  until  I  read  the  highly- 
interesting  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds  at  page  533  of  this 
Journal.  His  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — 

When  iodide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light,  the  union  between  two 
bonds  of  the  iodine  is  severed,  and  they  are  thus  left  free  to  form 
new  combinations.  A  developer  containing  protosulphate  of  iron, 
some  acid,  and  some  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  applied  to  the  film, 
and  the  effect  is — first,  that  the  severed  bonds  of  the  iodine  take 
each  an  atom  of  silver,  and  thus  form  an  image  composed  of  sub¬ 
iodide  of  silver ;  secondly,  that  silver  is  precipitated  upon  this  image 
from  the  developer,  and  thus  the  blacks  of  the  negative  are  produced. 

The  above  theory  seems  to  assume  that  the  presence  of  free 
nitrate  is  not  necessary  during  the  exposure  of  the  film,  but  only 
necessary  afterwards,  in  order  to  mix  with  the  developer.  This, 
however,  is  contrary  to  fact,  for  if  the  whole  of  the  free  nitrate  be 
removed  from  the  film  before  exposure  no  image  can  afterwards  be 
developed  upon  it. 

I  will  venture  to  state  the  doctor’s  theory  thus : — 

When  iodide  of  silver,  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  exposed 
to  light,  some  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed,  and  yields  up  metallic 
silver  to  the  iodide,  so  as  to  form  a  subiodide  of  silver,  the  nitric  acid 
being  got  free.  In  the  subsequent  process  of  development  this  sub¬ 
iodide  attracts  metallic  silver  from  the  developer,  and  thus  the  visible 
image  is  produced.  Iodine  being  a  triad,  each  of  the  three  atoms  of 
its  molecules  is  now  combined  with  an  atom  of  silver,  so  that  the 
subiodide  is  composed  of  one  molecule  of  iodine  and  three  mole¬ 
cules  of  silver,  and  is  represented  thus  : — Ag3  I. 

Light  is  supposed  to  effect  the  above  chemical  change  in  the  film 
by  divorcing  the  two  atoms  of  iodine  in  the  molecule  from  each 
other,  and  thus  leaving  them  free  to  combine  with  the  two  atoms 
of  silver  in  the  nitrate. 

In  order  to  see  how  far  the  above  theory  is  supported  by  facts  I 
have  made  the  following  experiments,  and  repeated  them  so  often 
as  to  be  quite  sure  of  my  results.  They  were  made  with  iodised 
collodion,  a  pure  nitrate  bath  in  excellent  working  order,  and  an 
iron  developer  acidified  with  acetic  acid. 
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la  commencing  these  experiments  I  argued  thus : — If  the  latent 
image  be  composed  of  subiodide  of  silver  it  should  not  be  effaced 
by  nitric  acid ;  also,  subiodide  of  silver  should  possess  the  property 
of  attracting  silver  from  the  developer. 

First,  then,  does  nitric  acid  efface  the  latent  image  ? 

To  put  this  to  the  test  I  used  common  French  nitric  acid,  of  the 
ordinary  specific  gravity  of  1‘380.  In  my  first  experiment  this  was 
diluted  with  about  one-third  its  bulk  of  water,  as  well  as  with  the 
water  which  remained  on  the  film  after  the  silver  had  been  washed 
off  subsequent  to  exposure,  which  was  a  full  one  in  a  strong  light. 
The  acid  was  left  thirty  seconds  on  the  film,  then  washed  off,  the 
film  immersed  in  the  nitrate  bath,  and  the  developer  poured  over  it. 
A  clear  and  bright  negative  was  the  result,  but  apparently  much 
under-exposed,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  details  in  the  shadows 
having  been  effaced.  On  repeating  the  experiment  with  undiluted 
acid  left  for  several  minutes  upon  the  film  the  latent  image  was 
completely  effaced,  and  nothing  could  be  developed. 

It  is  proved,  therefore,  that  strong  nitric  acid,  left  some  minutes 
upon  the  film,  does  efface  the  latent  image. 

Here  is  another  experiment : — Having  developed  a  good  negative 
in  the  usual  way,  and  then,  before  removing  the  iodide  of  silver  by 
hypo.,  having  effaced  the  black  parts  of  the  negative  by  strong 
nitric  acid,  I  found  the  film  of  iodide  beneath  looking  just  as  it  did 
on  its  first  removal  from  the  bath,  and  without  any  visible  trace  of 
an  image.  Redevelopment,  after  washing  off  the  acid,  produced 
nothing. 

Lastly :  I  took  another  fully-exposed  and  intense  negative,  and, 
without  fixing  it,  left  it  exposed  for  some  hours  with  its  back  to  the 
light.  I  then  treated  it  as  before  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and  this 
time  obtained  a  faint  image  upon  the  iodide  of  silver  of  a  pale  fawn 
colour,  which  could  not  be  dissolved  out  by  the  acid,  no  matter  how 
strong,  or  how  long  it  remained  on  the  film,  up  to  about  ten  minutes. 
Here,  then,  was  the  hoped-for  image  at  last,  in  subiodide  of  silver ; 
but  what  was  very  curious  about  it  was  that,  after  repeating  the 
experiment  half-a-dozen  times  upon  different  plates,  this  image  came 
out  sometimes  a  positive,  sometimes  a  negative,  and  sometimes  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

The  next  question  to  determine  was — Can  it  be  developed  by 
pyrogallo-nitrate,  after  well  washing  off  the  acid  ?  In  every  case  I 
found  that  it  could,  and  that  it  always,  whether  a  positive  or  a  nega¬ 
tive,  gave  a  negative  image,  although  a  feeble  one. 

Let  us  now  reason  upon  the  above  facts. 

It  appears  that  when  iodide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light  in  contact 
with  metallic  silver  a  subiodide  is  really  formed  which  is  insoluble 
in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  is  developable  by  the  method  of  precipita¬ 
tion.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  theory  appears  to  hold  good  ;  but 
when,  instead  of  metallic  silver  we  place  nitrate  of  silver  in  contact 
with  the  iodide  during  the  exposure,  a  different  result  is  obtained, 
for  the  substance  then  formed  can  be  completely  dissolved  by  nitric 
acid  without  leaving  any  developable  trace.  This  substance  is  what 
the  latent  image  appears  to  be  composed  of  in  the  common  iodised 
collodion  process.  What,  then,  can  it  be,  if  not  subiodide  of  silver  ? 

I  would  suggest  that,  instead  of  subiodide  of  silver,  Ag3  I,  it  may 
be  oxyiodide  of  silver,  Ags  I  O,  formed  by  the  combination  of  three 
molecules  of  silver  with  one  of  iodine  and  one  of  oxygen  ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  a  molecule  of  iodide  of  silver,  Ag  I,  combined  with  a  mole¬ 
cule  of  oxide  of  silver,  Ag,  O.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  light 
would  sever  the  union  between  the  pair  of  atoms  of  the  triad  iodine, 
and  would  leave  them  free  to  combine  with  two  atoms  of  the  monad 
silver  and  one  atom  of  the  dyad  oxygen,  as  could  be  easily  shown 
by  a  graphic  formula. 

The  above  oxyiodide,  consisting  of  iodide  of  silver  plus  oxide  of 
silver,  would  be  soluble  in  strong  nitric  acid ;  for  this  would  take 
the  oxide  of  silver,  and  would  re-form  nitrate  of  silver,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  the  film  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  before  exposure. 

In  the  development  the  first  act  of  the  developer,  which  is  a  re¬ 
ducing  agent,  would  be  to  take  the  molecule  of  oxygen,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  oxyiodide  to  subiodide  of  silver,  after  which  the  process 
would  be  completed  by  the  precipitation  of  silver  upon  this. 

The  above  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — 

When  iodide  of  silver  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  exposed 
to  light  the  nitrate  is  decomposed,  oxide  of  silver  combines  with  the 
iodide  to  form  the  latent  image,  and  nitric  acid  escapes.  The  latent 
image  is  subsequently  developed  in  the  manner  described  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph. 

In  the  new  notation  the  formula  would  be — 

(Ag  NOs)  =  Ag  I,  Ag2  O  +  NaOs 

silver  _  silver  .  anhydrous 

nitrate  oxyiodide  '  nitric  acid. 

Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 
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HONG-KONG  PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 

A-hung,  the  operator,  produced  a  number  of  his  masterpieces  for  our 
inspection,  representing  natives  of  both  sexes  in  holiday  dress.  They 
were  all  taken  in  the  same  pose  seated  at  a  very  square  table,  or 
rather  a  table  that  looks  like  a  number  of  carefully-constructed 
skeletons  of  cubes  placed  one  above  the  other,  like  part  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  of  a  lecture  room  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  geo¬ 
metry.  On  the  table  there  is  a  vase  containing  artificial  flowers — 
gaudy  caricatures  of  nature.  The  background  of  plain  cloth  is 
adorned  with  two  curtains,  arranged  so  as  to  form  part  of  an  isosceles 

triangle  above  the  sitter, 
who  is  posed  as  if  his 
figure  were  intended  to 
demonstrate  a  propo¬ 
sition  in  Euclid. 

The  faces  of  A-hung’s 
choice  samples  are  gene¬ 
rally  very  white,  and 
look  flat  and  round, 
with  the  features  well 
marked  on  the  blank 
surface,  like  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  a  chart  of  the 
moon.  We  remark  to 
A-hung  —  “  The  faces 
are  as  white  as  if  your 
sitter's  heads  had  been 
dipped  in  whitewash  be¬ 
fore  being  operated  on.” 
A-hung’s  face  beams 
with  satisfaction  as,  in 
reply,  he  says — “  Yes,  I 
thought  you  would  like  them.  They  are  very  fine,  and  I  obtain  the 
pure  white  by  applying  powder  to  the  face  of  the  sitter.  The  glass 
house  is  hot,  you  know,  and  he  perspires  at  once  when  he  sits  down, 
so  that  the  powder  sticks  admirably.  Malays  and  negroes  come 
under  the  same  treatment,  and  it  gives  great  satisfaction,  and  costs 
nothing  to  speak  of.” 

The  cost  of  material  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
Chinese  photographer,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  his  business  country¬ 
men  to  waste  nothing  that  can  be  saved.  When  nitrate  of  silver  is 
scarce  and  high  in  price  A-hung  uses  nitric  acid  and  old  dollars, 
and  makes  it  for  himself.  What  he  makes  is  certainly  an  acid  and 
deliquescent-looking  chemical ;  but  it  suits  him  for  obtaining  hard 
pictures.  He  also  saves  his  scraps  of  silvered  paper  and  his  deve¬ 
loping  solutions.  The  one  he  simply  reduces  to  ash,  the  other  to 
chloride  of  silver,  which  he  sells  to  a  native  silversmith.  On  the 
other  hand  his  charges  for  work  are  fluctuating,  as  above  his  lowest 
rate  he  gets  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  his  customers.  His  charge  to 
natives  is  about  eight  shillings  per  dozen  for  card  pictures.  He 
does  some  business,  too,  in  pirating  the  work  of  Europeans,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Chinese  types,  &c.,  of  which  he  makes  but  poor  copies, 
that  are  mixed  up  with  his  own  and  sold  in  the  shops  for  about  two 
shillings  a  dozen. 

The  glass  house  is  a  small  den  at  the  back  of  the  waiting-room, 
lighted  from  above  only.  The  glare  is  blinding  and  the  heat  stifling. 
We  keep  our  hats  on,  to  avoid  risk  of  sunstroke,  until  we  are  seated 
at  the  posing  irons,  and  spiked  for  a  group.  A-hung  arranges  our 
limbs  after  the  fashion  of  liis  race  until  they  ache  with  constraint. 
The  small  camera  is  then  brought  to  bear  upon  us,  at  the  lens  of  which 
we  have  to  stare  until  the  operator’s  head,  all  aglow  with  native  polish 
or  perspiration,  the  camera,  stand,  and  his  moving  figure  are  jumbled 
together  like  the  shifting  forms  of  the  kaleidoscope.  The  minute  of 
exposure  seems  to  dilate  into  an  age.  Like  drowning  men,  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  our  past  lives  are  passing  rapidly  in  review,  when  we  hear 
the  click  of  the  cap,  and  rise  to  find  that  we  have  been  photographed 
by  a  Chinaman.  A-hung  vanishes  into  the  dark  room,  and  from  a 
small  window  pronounces  the  plate  “  number  one.” 

We  will  now  have  a  look  at  our  friends  the  limners.  There  is  an 
old  man  in  this  establishment,  or,  rather,  a  man  who  looks  twenty 
years  older  than  he  ought — he  of  sallow,  deep-lined  visage  in  the 
corner.  He  is  a  miniature  painter  on  ivory,  whose  work  is  held  in 
high  estimation  for  its  delicacy,  careful  drawing,  and  beauty  of 
colouring.  This  individual  is  never  able  to  work  more  than  from  two 
to  three  hours  a-day,  the  rest  of  his  time  being  occupied  with  the 
opium  pipe  and  siestas.  Opium  has  been  the  curse  of  his  life.  As 
his  occupation  is  a  profitable  one  in  his  skilful  hands,  he  can  always 
command  time  and  money  for  the  excessive  indulgence  of  the 
vice. 

*  Concluded  from  page  569. 
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There  is  a  degree  of  refinement  and  beauty  about  his  miniatures 
which  is  rare  and  surprising  when  one  considers  his  most  inartistic 
surroundings.  His  work  is  done  chiefly  from  photographs.  If  the 
subject  has  to  be  enlarged  he  places  over  the  photograph  a  piece  of 
glass  marked  with  small  squares.  Corresponding  squares  of  larger 
size  are  then  pencilled  on  the  ivory  and  filled  in  from  the  photo¬ 
graph.  This  device  is  adopted  by  the  painters  in  oil,  but  with  much 
less  success,  as  their  productions  are  always  out  of  drawing,  and  are 
distressing  caricatures  of  humanity.  They  are  done  in  this  way: — 
A  master  hand  paints  in  the  head,  an  inferior  the  hands,  and  an 
apprentice  the  costume  and  jewellery,  the  latter  being  generally 
profuse,  as  it  costs  nothing. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  wherein  these  painters  fail  in 
rendering  the  human  face.  I  shall  be  best  understood  by  saying 
that,  like  the  figures  in  a  wax-work  exhibition,  in  their  delineation 
they  come  so  near  the  object  intended  to  be  represented,  and  yet 
want  the  divine  modelling  and  soul  of  the  original  so  utterly  as  to 
render  the  pictures  perfectly  hideous. 

The  cost  of  a  painting  measuring  about  eighteen  inches  by  one 
foot,  is  about  thirty  shillings.  They  are  the  delight  of  the  foreign 
sailors  frequenting  the  harbour,  who  invest  their  savings  in  these 
mementos  of  dear  or  dead  friends.  There  is  the  traveller  now  going 
off  on  his  morning  rounds  to  visit  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  with  his 
portable  collection  of  samples.  We  will  descend  with  him  to  the 
street.  A-liung  is  busy  with  new  customers,  who  are  engrossing  his 
attention. 

Mark  the  polite  parting  salutation  of  this  photographer  of  the 
Flowery  Land  as  we  bid  him  adieu.  J.  T. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Ev  a  Peripatetic  Photographer.* 

The  advice  quoted  by  the  Editors  as  having  appeared  in  Elbert 
Anderson’s  manual  of  photography,  viz.,  that  even  if  it  be  one’s  own 
fault  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  negative  he  must  not  admit 
it,  but  must  rush  out  and  coolly  tell  the  sitter  that  he  has  moved  and 
must  sit  again,  reminds  me  of  a  similar  lax  state  of  morals  that 
used  to  prevail  in  the  old  days  of  daguerreotyping,  and  long  before 
any  photographic  journal  existed.  Then,  when  anything  went 
wrong,  unless  it  really  arose  from  the  movement  of  the  sitter,  it  was 
attributed  to  “  electricity  in  the  atmosphere.”  If  I  am  asked  my 
opinion  as  to  whether  respectable  photographers  would  condescend 
to  subterfuges  of  this  kind,  I  would,  in  turn,  ask — What  is  respecta¬ 
bility  ? 

Well,  all  honour  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  for 
having  got  up  a  meeting  for  the  express  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
members.  Judging  from  the  report  of  this  meeting,  it  must  have 
been  a  very  successful  one.  But  it  was  certainly  a  blunder  to  arrange 
matters  in  such  a  way  as  that  no  one  should  know  who  was  present. 
Let  the  committee  adopt  the  method  so  well  known  at  soirees  of 
other  societies,  such  as  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Microscopic  Society, 
and  others,  and  have  one  or  two  of  the  leading  officials  at  the  door 
to  receive  each  visitor,  ascertain  his  name  and  residence,  and  then 
cause  it  to  be  publicly  announced.  In  this  way  it  will  be  known  that 
such  and  such  a  person  is  the  great  Lord  Aubrey  Fitz-Aubrey,  and 
that  the  other  person  is  only  plain  Mr.  Snooks,  of  Little  Pedlington. 
Constituted  as  human  nature  unfortunately  happens  to  be,  we  want 
to  know  the  right  man  to  examine  and  admire.  People  have  been 
known  to  be  so  undiscriminating  as  to  bestow  upon  Susan  that 
admiration  which  they  fondly  thought  they  were  bestowing  upon  the 
lovely  Lady  Isabella. 

Much  ingenuity  is,  doubtless,  displayed  by  that  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity  whom  you  and  other  journalists  designate  as  “  our  brethren  in 
America,”  and  I  rejoice  to  find,  from  a  perusal  of  brother  Snelling’s 
letter  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  the  22nd  ult., 
that  a  new  lens  hood  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  an  American — I  wish  this  to  be  distinctly  understood — 
and  is  not  the  famous  photo. -chemist  of  Pall  Mall.  How  do  I 
know  ?  you  ask.  Easily.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Pall  Mall,  -being  a  reader 
of  English  journals,  knows  that  many  years  ago  it  was  urged  upon 
photographers  (by  Mr.  Sutton  first,  I  think)  that  the  proper  kind  of 
lens  hood  was  one  which  should  be  allowed  to  project  on  the  top, 
but  which  should  be  slanted  in  towards  the  bottom  like  an  oblique 
cut  from  a  German  sausage.  And  this  is  the  new  American  lens 
hood!  Further:  Mr.  Thomas,  of  London,  knows  that  a  much 
better  thing  even  than  this  is  supplied  by  London  opticians  iu  the 
*  Concluded  from  page  583, 


form  of  a  hinged  flap,  which  covers  the  front  lens  of  a  combination, 
and  which  can  be  raised  up  as  a  sky  shade  and  pinched  so  as 
to  stand  at  any  given  inclination.  These  are  my  reasons  for  saying 
that  the  Thomas  spoken  of  is  a  foreigner.  From  the  foregoing  Mr. 
Snelling  will  learn  my  opinion  of  the  novelty  of  the  American 
Thomas’s  lens  hood  described  by  him. 

Noting  what  has  been  said  about  keeping  the  silver  bath  at  a  good 
working  temperature  in  cold  weather  by  placing  it  in  a  vessel  of 
water  into  which  sulphuric  acid  is  dropped  at  occasional  intervals,  it 
occurs  to  me  to  inquire,  by  way  of  suggestion,  whether  the  principle 
of  the  Norwegian  cooking  stove  might  not  be  applied  to  photo¬ 
graphy.  This  stove  is  merely  a  wooden  box,  well  padded  with  felt 
or  other  non-conducting  substance,  and  an  article  requiring  a  pro¬ 
longed  continuation  of  heat  to  cook  is  merely  brought  to  boiling 
point  in  a  pipkin  or  other  vessel,  and  is  then  placed  in  this  box, 
which  is  closed.  Enveloped  in  a  thick,  non-conducting  coat,  tbe 
heat  cannot  get  out;  hence  it  is  utilised  in  cooking  the  heated  article 
in  question,  which,  after  several  hours’  duration,  is  taken  out  almost 
as  hot  as  when  it  was  placed  inside.  The  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  to  photographic  chemicals  is  that  they  might  be  kept  in  a 
wooden  box  lined  inside  with  felt.  If  powdered  charcoal  were 
placed  between  the  felt  and  the  wood,  the  insulation  or  non- 
conductability  of  the  box  would  be  all  the  more  perfect.  In  winter, 
a  small  lump  of  ice  placed  in  a  box  of  this  kind  would  retain  the 
interior  at  a  low  temperature  for  several  hours,  and  would  in  this 
way  be  useful  for  keeping  collodion  or  glass  plates  in  good  condition 
for  use. 

Among  the  doings  of  societies  may  be  mentioned  the  retirement 
of  Canon  Beechey,  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  from 
active  service,  this  gentleman  having  been  appointed  to  the  living  of 
Downham,  Norfolk.  In  Edinburgh  Mr.  John  Macnair  lias  retired 
from  the  presidency,  Mr.  Richard  G.  Muir  assuming  the  reins  of 
government  instead.  The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  has 
been  “going  in”  heavily  for  art  of  late,  quite  eclipsing  even  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society.  From  the  fact  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vice-presidents  in  the  last-named  society  is  about  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  five,  one  would  infer  either  an  unexampled  state  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  society  or  remissness  in  the  attendance  of  the  existing 
vice-presidents. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  is  closed.  Popular 
opinion  places  it  somewhat  lower  in  the  scale  of  excellence  than  for¬ 
mer  Exhibitions  ;  but  so  much  has  been  said  about  it  in  the  Journal 
I  am  prevented  from  offering  my  humble  opinion  on  its  merits. 

Who,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  photographic,  is  the  manager  of 
“  the  concern  known  as  the  Liverpool  and  London  Photographic 
Company,”  which  has  its  premises  in  Lord-street,  Liverpool  ?.  I  am 
desirous  of  knowing  in  order  that  I  may  give  him  due  credit  for 
many  valuable  and  new  inventions  with  which  he  is  credited  by  the 
Liverpool  Daily  Post,  which  enthusiastically  states  that,  owing  to  the 
carbon  printing  process  worked  by  the  company,  “  the  photographic 
art  is  brought  within  the  means  of  all,  and  can  be  made  extensively 
available  for  business  purposes.  Every  one,”  continues  the  Post, 
“knows  that  the  ordinary  copies  of  photographs,  with  their  prepared 
surfaces,  not  only  take  a  long  time  in  production,  but  each  one  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  through  a  difficult  and  delicate  process  the  cost  is  exces¬ 
sive,  and  makes  them  simply  articles  of  luxury.  By  the  invention 
of  the  manager  of  the  Liverpool  and  London  Photographic  Company 
photographic  copies  which,  under  the  old  process,  would  cost  for  each 
reproduction  a  shilling  or  eighteen  pence,  can  be  produced  at  the  rate 
of  twopence  or  threepence  apiece.  Thus  tradesmen’s  show  cards, 
or  representations  of  their  shop  windows,  or  articles  in  which  they 
deal,  can,  after  having  once  been  taken  by  photography,  be  printed 
off  by  this  new  process  in  ordinary  printers’  ink  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  ensure  the  print  remaining 
as  long  as  printers’  ink  will  endure.  As  the  process  is  a  secret  be¬ 
longing  to  the  inventor  we  cannot  be  expected  to  describe  it  at 
greater  length.”  We  are  further  told  that  it  has  for  a  long  time 
been  asserted  by  artists  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  by  photo¬ 
graphy  a  proper  representation  of  a  picture,  but“  the  manager  of  this 
company  has,  however,  successfully  solved  the  difficulty,  and,  for  the 
first  time  photography  has  shown  itself  superior  to  engraving.”  Por¬ 
traiture,  too,  is  about  to  be  revolutionised,  for  by  “this  process,” 
whatever  that  may  be,  “portraits  can  be  printed  at  a  figure  which  is 
absolutely  ridiculous  in  its  moderation,”  and  “the  sitter  is  timed  by 
a  metronome,  so  many  strokes  of  which  go  to  the  time  necessary  for 
making  a  good  portrait,  according  to  the  state  of  the  light.  The 
sitter  knows  how  many  strokes  of  the  metronome  he  has  to  sit  out ! 
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Happy  Liverpool  that  rejoices  in  such  a  company !  Happy  company 
that  has  a  manager  possessing  such  fertility  of  resource  and  origi¬ 
nality  in  invention  !  And  thrice  happy  Post  that  has  upon  its  staff 
one  so  competent  to  do  justice  to  both,  and  who  possesses  such  a  dis¬ 
criminative  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  photography,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  history  and  present  state  of  photographic  processes  ! 


TRANSPARENCIES.* 

To  make  transparent  positives  for  the  stereoscope,  as  also  for  the  magic 
lantern,  as  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  requires  a  negative  peculiarly 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  This  negative  must  not  be,  by  any  means, 
as  opaque  in  the  shades  as  an  ordinary  negative ;  and  even  the  slightest 
tendency  of  fogging,  which  in  an  ordinary  negative  would  not  be  any 
detriment  as  to  its  printing  properties,  will  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it. 
Furthermore :  although  I  insist,  as  it  were,  that  the  negative  shall  be 
transparent,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  shall  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  only  a  black  and  white  picture — a  picture  without  gradation  from 
light  to  shade ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  full  of  detail,  every  item  of 
the  object  of  which  it  is  the  negative  picture  must  be  reproduced  com¬ 
pletely,  and  thus  exhibit  tile  imperceptible  gradation,  or  that  gradation 
that  can  be  conceived  but  not  perceived. 

With  such  a  negative  the  appropriate  positive  can  be  obtained.  The 
same  laws  and  conditions  are  required  in  the  positive  as  in  the  negative  ; 
it  must  be  transparent,  free  from  fogging,  and  full  of  detail.  Now  all 
this  I  have  said  before.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often ;  for  it  is  by 
repetition  that  good  rules,  maxims,  and  principles  become  thoroughly 
fixed  in  the  memory. 

A  rich  tone  in  the  positive  is  certainly  ageeable  to  look  at ;  but  it  is 
of  no  great  consequence  intrinsically  in  the  case  of  transparent  positives 
for  the  stereoscope  or  for  the  magic  lantern ;  for  the  picture  seen  by  the 
spectator  is  not  that  on  the  glass,  but  that  produced  by  the  light 
passing  through  the  glass  and  intercepted  on  the  screen. 

Now  supposing  that  the  positive  is  finished,  photographically  speaking, 
there  remains  something  more  to  be  done  in  order  to  increase  its  appli¬ 
cability  for  the  lantern.  That  something  consists  in  shutting  out  all 
light  that  would  pass  through  the  glass,  excepting  that  which  really  is 
required  to  form  the  picture. 

To  do  this  work,  and  such  kind  of  work,  a  retouching  frame,  such  as 
is  sold  by  the  stockdealers  for  retouching  negatives,  is  almost  indispen¬ 
sable  ;  as  you  perceive,  by  the  wording  of  the  phrase,  it  may  be  dispensed 
■with  sometimes,  but  more  particularly  by  certain  artistic  geniuses,  who 
can  accomplish  the  most  difficult  things  by  the  simplest  of  means. 
But  if  you  are  not  a  genius,  why,  then,  furnish  yourself  at  once  with  the 
frame  in  question.  Place  the  transparent  positive  on  the  slanting  table, 
which  you  can  elevate  or  depress  to  your  liking,  and  so  as  to  receive 
the  proper  light. 

You  next  require  some  colouring  matter  to  block  or  shut  out  all  the 
extraneous  light  around  the  contour  of  the  figure  to  be  exhibited. 
India-ink  and  water-colours  in  general  I  do  not  like,  because,  when 
mixed  either  with  milk,  gum,  or  gelatine,  &c.,  they  are  apt,  when 
thoroughly  opaque,  to  scale  off  when  quite  dry,  or  by  certain  changes 
in  the  weather ;  and,  besides,  in  order  that  the  film  may  be  quite 
opaque  it  is  necessary  to  lay  on  several  layers.  This  operation  makes  a 
thick  film,  which  has  a  greater  tendency  to  scale  off  than  a  thin  film. 
Oil  colours  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  film  dries  slowly.  The  substance  which  I  like  best  is  either 
asphaltum  or  a  common  black  japan,  such  as  is  used  by  carriage-makers. 
A  single  layer,  properly  laid  on,  is  quite  opaque  enough,  and  the  film 
soon  dries. 

But  you  must  not  imagine  that  it  is  an  easy  operation  to  proceed 
round  the  outline  of  any  object  with  this  black  japan,  or  with  any  other 
colouring  matter,  so  as  not  to  encroach  on  this  outline  even  to  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  degree ;  and  yet  such  a  degree  of  refined  work  is  necessary,  for 
the  slightest  encroachment  is  made  visible  in  a  horrid  manner  when  the 
picture  is  magnified  two  or  three  hundred  times. 

To  do  such  work,  then,  right,  the  retouching  frame  will  soon  repay  its 
cost  by  furnishing  advantages  and  aids  which  you  can  get  in  no  other  way. 
In  addition,  too,  you  require  a  pair  of  very  short-focussed  spectacles,  to 
be  used  as  magnifiers,  and  also  a  wooden  rod  or  ruler,  such  as  artists 
use — one  end  to  be  held  in  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  other  rests  on  the 
retouching  frame  or  table  on  which  the  latter  is  placed.  This  ruler  is 
intended  as  a  support  for  the  right  hand,  which  carries  the  brush  or 
pencil  for  laying  on  the  colouring  matter.  Avoid  all  constraints  in 
working— -that  is,  lay  on  the  colour  from  above  downwards,  or  obliquely 
down  from  the  right  to  the  left,  but  not  vice  versa  ;  therefore,  fix  the 
positive  every  now  and  then  otherwise,  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  required.  Whilst  you  are  learning  to 
perform  this  sort  of  work  you  will  undoubtedly  make  some  blunders, 
and  run  into  the  fine  outlines  with  the  paint.  Now,  if  the  positive  is 
varnished,  the  colouring  matter  can  easily  be  removed  with  the  tip  of 
your  finger,  and  you  can  try  again  ;  but  if  the  picture  is  not  varnished, 
and  this  is  frequently  the  case,  you  cannot  so  easily  remove  the  colour 
and  repair  the  damage — in  fact,  you  would  be  apt  to  spoil  every  picture 
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during  your  apprenticeship  unless  you  resort  to  varnish.  Therefore, 
first  varnish  the  positive.  Now  comes  another  trouble.  All  common 
varnish  contains  minute  particles  of  insoluble  matter  which  seem  to 
exert  no  particular  detriment  on  the  common  negative,  but  which  would 
be  ruinous  in  the  positive  in  question,  because  the  trouble  would  be 
magnified  on  the  screen.  To  do  the  best  under  the  circumstances,  you 
must  filter  the  finest  varnish  you  can  get  through  clean  filtering  paper, 
taking  care  to  cover  the  funnel  with  a  plate  of  glass  during  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Coat  your  plates  with  varnish  thus  filtered,  and  pour  on  more 
than  sufficient  at  a  time,  so  that  the  excess  may  carry  off  any  little  par¬ 
ticles  that  may  have  passed  through  the  filter. 

Now  you  will  probably  inquire  what  the  advantage  is  which  is  thus 
obtained  by  shutting  out  all  extraneous  light  in  the  positive.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  quite  enchanting,  and  is  more  easily  exhibited  than  explained. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  statue  of  white  marble,  and  let  this  be  represented 
on  the  positive  in  proper  light  and  shade,  and  in  company  with  many 
other  accessoi'y  objects.  Exhibit  this  on  the  screen.  The  result  is 
simply  a  magnified  reproduction  of  the  positive  ;  it  is  a  mere  large,  flat 
picture.  But  now  paint  out  everything  else  but  the  statue,  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  no  light  can  pass  through  the  glass  excepting  through  that 
part  which  constitutes  the  picture.  Exhibit  again.  Marvellous  !  The 
statue  is  no  longer  a  picture;  it  is  solid,  real  marble — an  object  ! 

There  is  no  branch  of  copying  more  interesting,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  practically  useful,  than  that  of  producing  a  negative  from  a 
negative  of  the  same  size,  or  of  any  size  whatever.  When  this  branch 
is  connected  with  retouching,  the  operation  accomplishes  in  experienced 
hands  the  highest  perfection  in  photographic  art. 

This  operation  is  divided  photographically  into  two  branches  : — First, 
the  production  of  a  transparent  positive ;  and,  secondly,  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  negative  like  the  original,  of  the  same  size,  or  of  a  size  either 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  original.  And  again:  both  the  transparent 
positive  and  the  reproduced  negative  admit  of  amelioration  by  the  deli¬ 
cate  and  artistic  touches  of  the  skilful  retoucher. 

How  to  Make  a  Transparent  Positive  by  the  Wet  Process. — To  succeed 
well  in  taking  a  correct  and  satisfactory  transparent  positive  requires 
considerable  experience,  even  after  you  have  already  got  upon  the  right 
track.  The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  be  sure  that  the  negative 
is  itself  in  a  right  condition  for  this  kind  of  work  ;  such  negatives  have 
to  be  prepared  in  a  special  manner.  In  every  case  the  first  requisite  in 
such  a  negative  is,  that  it  be  impressed  with  all  the  detail  of  the  original 
object  from  which  it  is  taken.  This  naturally  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  first 
condition  of  every  negative ;  and  if  this  condition  be  absent  in  a  negative 
the  latter  is  not  worth  reproducing. 

The  second  requisite  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  negative  suitable  for  copying 
is  this  It  must  be  considerably  less  dense,  or,  in  plainer  language,  all 
the  shadows  must  be  much  thinner  than  in  a  negative  for  the  ordinary 
printing  process  on  paper;  in  fact,  the  most  deep  shadows  must  be  still 
so  transparent  as  to  allow  you  to  distinguish  the  minute  outlines  of  a 
free  or  any  other  object  when  looking  through  them. 

Thirdly,  there  must  be  a  complete  absence  of  fogginess  in  every  part 
of  the  collodion  film. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  :  a  negative  suitable  for  the  production  of 
transparent  positives  must  be  full  of  detail,  be  much  less  intense  than 
an  ordinary  negative,  and  be  free  from  fogginess. 

Such  a  negative,  too,  must  be  subjected  to  the  scrutinising  eye  of  the 
artist-photographer,  who  will  see  at  a  glance  if  there  are  defects  in  the 
manipulation,  such  as  small  transparent  apertures  where  none  ought  to 
exist,  or  small  opaque  spots  here  and  there  which  the  object  photo¬ 
graphed  does  not  warrant.  His  eye,  tod,  or  rather  his  education,  will 
tell  quickly  whether  the  lights  and  shades  are  collocated  according  to 
the  rules  of  art,  which  are  simply  the  representations  of  good  taste. 
The  amount  of  correction  that  can  possibly  be  made  in  the  negative  by 
retouching  is  all  on  one  side,  its  aim  and  object  being  to  fill  up  the 
transparent  spots  or  spaces,  and  to  soften  down  abrupt  and  strong 
lights  ;  that  is,  retouching  can  intensify  the  shadows  of  a  negative,  or 
create  shadows  on  a  negative,  but  it  cannot  diminish  the  shadows,  nor 
remove  them. 

If  the  negative  be  now  endowed  with  all  the  required  characteristics, 
the  next  step  is  to  copy  it  on  a  piece  of  glass  plate,  thus  producing  a 
glass  positive  or  transparent  positive. 

These  transparent  positives  are  prepared  in  two  different  ways,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Thus  a  trans¬ 
parent  positive  which  is  intended  to  be  a  finished  picture  itself  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light,  such  as  a  transparent  stereograph,  or  the 
illustrated  panes  for  church  windows,  &c.,  is  prepared  in  one  way; 
whilst  a  transparent  positive  -which  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  or  reproduction  of  new  negatives,  or  for  use  either  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  magic  lantern  or  for  the  preparation  of  solar  enlarged 
negatives,  is  got  up  in  another  way,  each  way  being  different  and 
characteristic. 

To  Prepare  Transparent  Positives  for  the  Stereoscope. — The  object 
here  is  to  make  a  iinislied  picture.  The  requisites  for  such  a  picture 
are — In  the  first  place,  complete  detail,  corresponding  to  the  minutiae 
in  the  object  copied  or  represented.  Secondly,  vigour  and  brilliancy  of 
impression,  produced  by  sharp  focussing,  sufficient  exposure,  and  inten¬ 
sification  after  fixing  ;  for,  if  the  requisite  amount  of  intensification  be 
produced  before  fixing,  it  is  very  possible  that  fogginess  will  supervene, 
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which  entirely  destroys  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  such  a  print. 
I  said,  too,  that  sufficient  exposure  is  required,  by  which  I  mean  a 
rather  long  exposure,  which  by  development  will  secure  all  the  detail 
desired,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vigorous  impression.  By  stopping  the 
development  as  soon  as  the  detail  is  all  out,  brilliancy  is  obtained  by 
intensification  after  the  print  is  fixed  and  washed;  for  stitch  a  mode  of 
intensification  increases  the  contrast  between  light  and  shade,  whereas, 
if  the  intensification  be  produced  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  develop¬ 
ment  before  fixing,  opacity  of  shade  is  the  consequence  all  over  the 
prints  indiscriminately,  even  upon  the  parts  that  are  intended  to  be 
kept  perfectly  transparent ;  thus  the  contrast  is  not  changed.  Such  a 
print  may  be  soft,  but  it  will  not  be  brilliant,  and  consequently  not 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  Furthermore,  a  glass  transparency  looks 
best,  because  it  appears  most  brilliant  when  the  shades  are  a  deep  and 
decided  black  in  colour.  Such  an  effect  is  easily  produced  by  a  mixed 
intensifier  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  gold,  applied  separately  or 
together  in  weak  solution,  and  then  followed  with  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  For  simple  intensification  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  is  superior  to  the  ordinary  iron  developer  containing  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  intensity  of 
the  impression  has  been  obtained,  the  application  of  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  alone  will  blacken  the  shades  sufficiently  for  all 
ordinary  purposes. 

If  may  here  be  very  pertinently  asked  in  what  manner  the  transparent 
positive  was  prepared  previous  to  development.  There  are  two  ways  of 
making  such  an  impression,  namely,  either  by  means  of  dry  plates  and 
contact  printing,  as  already  described,  or  in  the  copying  camera— a  me¬ 
thod  which  has  also  been  described.  The  method  employed  in  the 
present  instance  is  the  wet  process  iu  the  copying  camera.  It  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  what  the  position  of  the  negative 
must  be  in  reference  to  the  lens,  when  the  negative  is  to  be  copied. 
The  rules  are  very  simple.  The  negative  is  to  be  inverted  and  the  film 
to  be  placed  so  as  to  be  in  front  of  the  lens ;  the  picture  then  on  the  con¬ 
jugate  glass  will  be  appropriate  for  church  windows,  &c.,  when  viewed 
from  the  inside,  the  collodion  film  being  on  the  inside,  and  varnished. 
But  for  stereoscopic  transparent  positives,  where  the  picture  is  intended 
to  lie  between  a  piece  of  ground  glass  and  the  transparent  glass  which 
hold  the  film,  the  negative  is  also  inverted,  but  the  picture  looks  away 
from  the  lens.  The  reason  of  these  two  rules  becomes  manifest  by  practice. 

To  Prepare  Transparent  Positives  for  the  Stereopticon. — These  are 
made  either  by  the  wet  or  dry  process.  In  the  present  instance  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  refer  to  the  latter  process  adapted  to  the  copying 
camera  and  the  thin  translucent  negative  already  described.  The 
positives  required  for  the  magic  lantern  or  the  so-called  stereopticon 
must  be  also  thin  and  translucent,  exactly  similar  to  the  negative  recom¬ 
mended,  excepting  that  the  lights  and  shades  are  reversed — that  is,  the 
transparent  positive  for  the  stereoscope  is  much  denser  than  that  re¬ 
quired  for  the  stereopticon  ;  in  other  respects  it  is  the  same.  It  must 
be  full  of  detail,  vigorous,  and  brilliant,  and  totally  free  from  fogginess. 
Many  of  the  transparent  positives  for  the  stereoscopes  imported  from 
Europe  are  vigorous  and  brilliant  at  the  expense  of  detail ;  the  con¬ 
trasts  are  too  harsh,  showing  that  they  were  prepared  from  the  ordinary 
negative,  and  not  from  a  negative  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Let  your  aim  be  to  follow  my  advice  in  these  particulars ;  the  result  will 
reward  you.  It  is  always  better  to  make  two  negatives  whilst  you  are 
at  it— the  one  for  common  paper  prints,  and  the  other  for  making  trans¬ 
parencies.  J.  Towler,  M.D. 


NEGATIVES  IN  PLUMBAGO. 

“What  next,  I  wonder?”  says  the  reader;  but  there  is  really  no 
need  to  exclaim — good  negatives  may  just  as  wellbe  got  by  pigment  as  not. 

The  process  which  we  shall  here  try  to  make  plain  is  one  commu¬ 
nicated  by  M.  Geymet  to  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  Beige  de  la 
Photographie,  and  is  of  considerable  interest  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  original  negative  is  not,  of  course,  taken  with  blacklead  ;  but  once 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  processes  it  may  be  multiplied,  either  with  or 
without  reversal,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  so  that  in  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  incident  to  printing  these  secondaries  may  do  the  work  while  the 
original  is  kept  safe. 

M.  Geymet  states  that  the  question  how  to  reverse  negatives,  whether 
in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  carbon  printing  or  of  engraving,  has  not 
yet  been  solved.  For  these  purposes  he  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  plumbago  negative  secures  the  end  in  view.  It  preserves  all 
the  qualities  of  the  standard  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  as  a  matrix 
for  further  multiplication  the  first  impression  from  the  original  plate  is 
in  every  way  perfect. 

The  negatives,  whether  of  portraits  or  landscapes,  may,  by  this  pro¬ 
cess,  be  copied  either  in  structureless  tissue  or  with  a  graining  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  subject,  and  suitable  for  its  rendering  in  an  engraving. 
The  grain  in  this  case  is  that  which  goes  of  course  to  form  the  tones  and 
half-tones  of  the  picture.  These  negatives  are,  therefore,  powerful  auxil¬ 
iaries  in  the  operations  of  heliographic  engraving  or  in  litliophotography. 

Further  :  this  plan  is  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  give  their 
attention  to  the  heliographic  engraving  process  in  which  the  galvanic 
bath  is  used  for  reproducing  by  a  metallic  deposit  the  gradations  of  the 
picture  or  the  gelatine  relief. 


The  only  method  hitherto  employed  in  the  application  of  photography 
is  that  which  consists  in  coating  the  negative  with  a  layer  of  gelatine, 
and  then  to  dissolve  the  gelatiue  out  by  warm  water.  This  is  the  only 
process  which  gives  really  good  results  ;  but  by  it  the  negative  is  always 
sacrificed,  and  often  without  the  desired  results  being  obtained.  For 
the  negative  obtained  in  the  camera  by  the  ordinary  process  is  not  able 
to  resist  the  corrosive  action  of  the  copper  bath,  and  if  the  metal  does 
not  entirely  cover  the  glass  after  almost  an  hour’s  immersion  the 
labour  has  all  to  be  done  over  again. 

This  liability  of  failure  entirely  disappears  in  the  modus  operandi 
which  is  here  proposed.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  need  to  make  use 
of  the  original  negative  at  all,  but  of  its  copy — its  counterpart — which 
may  be  multiplied  at  will ;  and,  secondly,  this  kind  of  negative  is,  in 
itself,  a  guarantee  of  success,  as  the  voltaic  battery  has  no  influence 
upon  it  whatever.  There  is  no  need  to  fear  the  dislodgement  of  the 
film,  and  we  are  certain  that  in  all  the  operations  the  gelatine  will  have 
in  the  negative  an  unfailing  support. 

We  add,  further,  that  this  duplicate  negative  is  far  superior,  so  far 
as  engraving  or  lithography  is  concerned,  to  the  original  one  obtained 
in  the  camera. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  work  of  producing  pictures  from  photo¬ 
graphs  by  means  of  the  ordinary  greasy  inks  are  well  aware  that  the 
one  condition  of  success  rests  in  the  perfect  condition  of  the  negative. 
The  skill  of  the  operator  may  render  the  work  some  degrees  more 
certain ;  but,  that  granted,  almost  everything  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  sun  plate. 

In  the  reproduction  of  -engravings,  etchings,  and  pen  drawings  the 
negative  is,  of  course,  thoroughly  available,  for,  when  the  distinction 
of  gradation  is  clearly  marked,  and  without  veiling,  the  results  are,  of 
course,  always  assured.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  operator  meets 
with  a  negative  which  is  more  or  less  opaque  and  which  does  not  admit 
of  perfect  reproduction  or  of  remedy,  and  in  order  to  modify  this  he 
has  to  set  about  reproducing  it  by  means  of  a  double  operation  in  the 
camera — first  a  positive,  and  then  a  negative,  being  taken  therefrom. 

Independent  of  all  that  is  lost  by  this  operation,  the  result  is,  after  all, 
often  found  to  be  defective  and  the  labour  in  vain.  If  one  work  by 
contact  printing  it  is  even  worse,  for  with  plates  prepared  with  dry  col¬ 
lodion  or  albumen  it  is  almost  impossible  to  modify  sensibly  the  value 
of  the  original  plate. 

Now,  without  further  parley,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  method  we 
are  about  to  propose  gets  rid  of  all  these  difficulties.  This  method 
differs  in  nothing  from  that  which  we  have  already  published  when 
speaking  of  enamel  photography. 

The  sensitive  liquid  is  prepared  of  the  following  ingredients  and  in 
the  following  proportions : — 

Water .  100  parts. 

Gum .  10  ,, 

Sugar  .  2  ,, 

Glucose  .  10  ,, 

Honey .  §  part. 

Add  to  this  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  ammonia.  In  order  to  give  the  graining  to  the  plates  use  the 
solution  when  newly  prepared.  In  summer  the  sensitive  preparation 
ought  to  be  thrown  away  if  more  than  ten  days  old. 

The  fluid  is  poured  on  a  polished  glass  after  the  manner  of  collodion, 
and  after  draining  it  is  dried  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  Expose 
then  under  the  negative  for  two  minutes  if  in  the  sunshine,  or  four  or 
five  minutes  if  in  the  shade,  to  develope,  applying  plumbago  with  a 
fine  badger. 

On  the  first  application  of  the  powder  the  image,  although  feeble, 
should  show  as  a  positive  by  reflection,  and  backed  by  a  black  varnish 
displays  all  the  qualities  of  one,  and  would  do  quite  well  as  a  substitute 
for  that  sort  of  picture  were  such  the  object  of  it. 

If  the  picture  be  smudgy  the  exposure  has  been  insufficient,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  overdone  if  the  high  lights  do  not  show  first ;  but 
in  the  latter  case  the  evil  may  be  remedied  by  letting  the  plate  rest  a 
few  minutes,  and  resuming  the  development  after  a  little  time. 

The  image  may  be  intensified  at  any  time  during  the  ten  minutes  that 
follow  the  exposure ;  but  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  remain  imperfect 
the  work  must  be  done  over  again. 

With  the  proper  exposure,  above  all  in  subjects  not  stumped  up,  one 
obtains  a  perfectly  well-defined,  well-graduated,  and  distinct  picture, 
no  matter  what  the  original  negative  may  have  been.  The  lead  covers 
the  shadows  and  intercepts  the  light  thoroughly,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  pay  any  attention  to  a  thin  veiling  on  the  negative,  for  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  point  is  that  the  shadows  be  made  thoroughly  dense. 

We  have  tried  to  develope  the  image  with  powder  colours,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  the  attempt  has  not  been  very 
successful.  The  lead  well  sifted  renders  the  copy  as  perfect  as  the 
original,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  working.  Grained  prints  are 
obtained  by  sifting  the  free  powder  over  the  plate  through  a  very  fine 
metallic  sieve,  using  the  finest  one  for  the  portraits,  and  one  of  opener 
texture  for  the  landscapes,  in  proportions  as  of  150  to  100  degrees. 

After  that  is  done,  cover  up  the  exposed  plate  for  a  short  time  ;  then 
shake  off  the  superfluous  lead  by  some  smart  taps  on  the  work-table, 
and  brush  it,  finally,  with  a  fine  badger.  The  last  operation  must  be  done 
very  gently  to  avoid  disturbing  the  particles  and  causing  them^to  cohere. 
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The  negative  is  produced  from  this  by  simply  repeating  the  operation, 
rising  the  positive  as  in  camera  reproductions,  and  carrying  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  development  out  till  the  copy  has  reached  the  intensity  of  the 
original.  The  graining  box  of  the  engraver  will  act  very  well  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sieve,  and  by  this  method  there  is  obtained  a  more 
regular  granulation. 

This  adhering  powder,  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  light  on  the 
solarised  plate,  renders  the  tints  and  half-tints  with  exactitude,  and 
the  grains  being  only  as  it  were  in  juxtaposition,  and  not  fused  together 
as  they  would  be  if  treated  with  the  badger  as  by  the  first-mentioned 
process,  present  an  appearance  of  graining  regular  and  full  of  harmony. 
Moreover,  this  mode  of  granulation  permits  the  passage  of  some  light 
through  the  deepest  shadows,  preventing  their  undue  sombreness  ;  for 
each  molecule  has  its  angles,  which  suffer  the  light  to  pass  by  its  side, 
just  as  in  an  engraving. 

The  graphite  or  grain,  besides,  is  only  visible  where  it  ought  to  be — 
where  it  is,  in  fact,  indispensable.  By  the  high  lights  it  is  rejected, 
and  the  half-tones  absorb  it  proportionately  to  their  gradation.  The 
light,  in  fact,  does  it  all,  and  with  the  same  precision  which  is  visible 
in  the  formation  of  the  original  collodion  standard. 

By  reason  of  the  employment  of  the  bichromates  these  negatives  in 
plumbago  present  a  slight  yellowness  in  the  high  lights,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  cause  any  practical  inconvenience.  Although  it  is  not 
necessary,  one  can  at  any  time  eliminate  the  chromic  acid  by  plunging 
the  plate  into  a  bath  of  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  salt  without  detach¬ 
ing  the  graphite  fixed  by  the  gum  and  glucose,  and  which  are  insoluble  in 
the  spirit.  The  negatives  may  be  varnished  and  treated  in  all  respects 
after  the  ordinary  fashion. 


HOW  TO  FUSE  A  BATH. 

As  before  stated,  pour  the  bath  into  one-fourth  its  volume  of  water, 
and  filter  out  the  precipitated  iodide  ;  place  the  solution  in  an  evapo¬ 
rating  dish  on  the  stove,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  without  neutralising 
with  ammonia  or  any  other  agent.  Upon  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  brownish-black  or  coffee-coloured  precipitate  is 
thrown  down  (oxide  of  silver).  If  now  the  bath  were  evaporated  to 
dryness,  this  black,  micaceous  powder,  to  which  the  name  of  “fulmi¬ 
nating  silver”  has  been  given,  would  be  thrown  down.  It  is  of  a  most 
explosive  and  dangerous  character,  and  in  evaporating  a  bath  containing 
thi3  substance  be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  boil,  as  the  fulminate 
explodes  even  under  water  heated  to  212°  F.,  and  also  when  in  a  moist 
state,  if  rubbed  with  a  hard  substance.  But  when  dry,  the  touch  of  a 
feather,  or  the  vibration  of  a  house  by  a  passing  carriage,  is  sufficient  to 
cause  its  violent  decomposition.  It  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  these 
facts,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  producing  by  accident  this  exceed¬ 
ingly  dangerous  substance. 

As  the  solution  reaches  this  state  (dryness)  a  series  of  curious  and 
very  interesting  phenomena  take  fplace.  Minute  bubbles  commence 
forming  in  the  centre  of  the  solution,  which  gradually  spread  out 
further  and  further  until  they  reach  the  sides  of  the  dish.  These 
bubbles  now  increase  in  size  and  violence,  rising  higher  and  higher; 
sometimes  the  frothy  mass  will  rise  like  soap-suds  until  it  entirely  fills 
the  dish,  according  to  the  amount  of  silver  in  use.  When  it  has  done 
this  several  of  these  bubbles  will  break  open,  allowing  an  escape  of 
vapour  like  miniature  volcanoes.  When  this  has  all  ceased  scrape  the 
mass  down  into  the  middle  of  the  dish.  The  salt  will  next  commence 
to  liquefy  again,  i.e.,  to  melt.  When  it  is  all  melted  it  will  have  the 
appearance  of  a  heavy  oil  or  syrup,  which  will  remain  quiet,  without 
boiling  or  steaming,  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  The  silver  salt  is  now 
said  to  be  fused.  At  this  period  of  the  operation  insert  the  end  of  a 
small  splinter  of  wood  or  a  broom  straw,  which  may  or  may  not  take 
fire.  If  not,  continue  the  heat  until  the  straw  does  ignite.  When  this 
takes  place  it  is  proof  that  all  the  organic  matter  is  carbonised,  and 
thus  rendered  totally  insoluble. 

The  heat  is  now  turned  off,  or  the  dish  removed  from  the  fire  and 
suffered  to  cool.  As  the  dish  cools  loud  snaps  frequently  occur,  and 
the  dish  will  ring  out  soundly  as  if  struck  smartly  with  a  light  hammer. 
No  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  dish  need  be  entertained,  however,  as 
this  is  caused  solely  by  the  contraction  of  the  silver  salt  in  the  act  of 
cooling. 

When  the  dish  has  cooled,  the  fused  mass  may  be  dissolved  in  pure 
water  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  and  diluted  to  thirty  grains  and  filtered. 
The  organic  matter  is  now  almost  entirely  separated,  and  will  be  left 
behind  on  the  filter.  The  solution,  after  acidifying  (for  it  must  be 
known  that  the  acid  is  also  driven  off  during  fusing),  will  be  ready  to 
use  as  a  new  bath. — Anderson’ s  Skylight  and  Dark  Room. 


(Dur  (ffifitorial  Cable. 

— ♦ — 

Photographic  Carte  Mounts. 

Messrs.  Frewer  and  Evans,  97,  Newgate-street,  London,  have  sent 
us  a  choice  selection  of  carte  mounts,  the  imprints,  floral  designs,  and 


varied  styles  of  which  are  very  elegant.  What  strikes  us  at  first 
sight  is  the  beauty  of  the  artistic  decorations  of  these  mounts,  great 
taste  having  been  displayed  in  all  the  designs.  The  quality  of  the 
cards  appears  to  be  quite  as  good  as  the  printing,  being  well  finished 
and  in  several  tints. 


Permanent  Sensitive  Printing  Paper. 
Photographers  appear  to  be  becoming  alive  to  the  value  of  ready- 
sensitised  paper,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  time  may  come 
when  they  will  no  more  sensitise  their  own  paper  than  make  their 
own  collodion  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Already  paper  of  great  excel¬ 
lence  can  be  obtained  ready  for  use,  yielding  prints  of  fine  quality, 
and  keeping  good  for  several  months.  Mr.  Werge,  of  Berners- 
street,  Oxford-street,  and  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion-square,  have 
sent  us  samples  of  ready-sensitised  paper,  of  both  of  which  we  can 
say  that  they  are  as  good  as  if  they  had  been  newly  prepared. 
From  a  note  attached  to  the  sample  received  from  Mr.  Werge  we 
find  that  it  has  been  sensitised  for  five  weeks;  and  of  both  samples 
we  can  say  that  they  print  rapidly  and  yield  good  tones. 


Lantern  Slides.  By  F.  York. 

Mr.  York  has  recently  brought  out  a  number  of  new  subjects  for  the 
lantern,  specimens  of  which  are  before  us.  The  catalogue,  too,  has 
largely  increased  in  volume  since  we  last  saw  it,  several  hundreds  of 
subjects  having  been  added  since  our  last  notice  of  Mr.  York’s  pro¬ 
ductions,  now  over  thirteen  months  ago.  We  find  that  we  had  not 
overstated  the  matter  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  told  a  correspon¬ 
dent  who  wanted  to  know  if  the  illustrations  of  Stanley’s  tour  in 
quest  of  Livingstone  had  been  prepared  for  the  lantern  that  they 
were  not,  but  that  such  was  the  enterprise  of  some  of  our  lantern  ar¬ 
tists  that  they  might  be  expected  speedily.  In  this  collection  we  find 
our  prediction  verified,  there  being  the  requisite  illustrations  to  ac¬ 
company  a  lecture  on  Stanley  and  Livingstone.  In  addition  to  this 
we  find  that  the  whole  of  the  popular  devotional  work,  Hymns, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  has  been  converted  into  transparencies.  The 
Albert  Memorial,  too,  has  furnished  material  for  a  series  of  pictures, 
the  statuary  having  been  brought  out  with  all  the  fine  detail  of  the 
originals.  Several  of  the  pictures  possess  a  high  degree  of  artistic 
merit. 


Uteetmgs  of  Somfies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

December  IS  .. 

Bristol  and  Clifton . 

New  Museum,  r  ark-street. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  session  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,— Mr.  Glaisher,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read, — 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 
Messrs.  F.  R.  Elwell,  W.  W.  Law,  Major  Peploe,  Joseph  Lee,  F.  Hudson, 
D.  Downey,  Jas.  Valentine,  Sydney  Smith,  C.  A.  Ferneley.  Geo.  Taylor, 
Henry  Gregson,  J.  H.  Hogg,  Cecile  Wray,  Henry  Pointer,  Leonard 
Wray,  L.  Burtin,  James  Tulley,  Chas.  White,  W.  L^sherwood,  F.  H. 
Broadhead,  Peter  Mawdsley,  W.  W.  Winter,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Hancock. 

The  nomination  of  officers  and  members  of  Council  by  the  present 
Council  was  then  announced  to  be  as  follows  : — Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
to  be  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  instead  of  Dr.  Farre,  who  retires  ;  Mr. 
T.  Sebastian  Davis  to  be  Treasurer,  instead  of  Mr.  White  ;  and  Dr. 
Farre  and  Messrs.  White  and  Crawshay  to  be  members  of  the  Council 
instead  of  Dr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Mayall,  who  retire,  and  of  Mr.  Davis,  who 
has  been  nominated  as  Treasurer.  All  the  other  members  are  to  remain 
as  before. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  meet  them  all 
again  after  their  recess.  Their  previous  meeting  was  one  not  free  from 
a  certain  kind  of  anxiety  respecting  the  November  Exhibition,  and 
anticipations  as  to  whether  it  would  prove  a  successful  one ;  while  the 
first  meeting  after  the  Exhibition  was  one  attended  with  anxiety  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  fruits  of  the  Exhibition  would  be  apparent 
in  the  number  of  persons  who  were  to  be  proposed  as  members  of  the 
Society.  Concerning  the  Exhibition  and  the  hanging  committee,  he 
said  that  although  there  were  pictures  on  the  walls  that  should  not 
have  been  admitted,  yet  the  hanging  committee  had  an  arduous  duty  to 
perform,  and  they  had  done  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  In  a  pecu¬ 
niary  point  of  view  the  members  would  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
balance  was  on  the  right  side. 
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Two  daguerreotype  portraits  of  the  late  Professor  Faraday,  taken  for 
the  stereoscope,  between  1845  and  1850,  by  the  late  M.  Claudet,  were 
sent  for  exhibition  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  On  Landscape  Photography,  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Earl.  Mr.  Earl’s  paper  will  apper  next  week. 

The  Chairman  directed  attention  to  the  fine  pictures  by  Mr.  Earl 
that  were  suspended  on  the  wall.  The  paper  read,  he  said,  indicated 
progress.  Mr.  Earl  was  taking  rapid  strides.  In  the  pictures  exhibited 
the  eye  found  repose  and  satisfaction ;  the  detail  also  was  wonderful, 
and  he  trusted  they  would  all  award  by  acclamation  their  best  thanks 
to  Mr.  Earl  for  his  paper. 

The  Chairman’s  suggestion  was  promptly  responded  to. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  then  read  a  paper  On  a  He w  A ctinometer  for  Carbon 
Printing.  This  instrument,  he  observed,  was  invented  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Burton,  the  principal  assistant  at  the  Autotype  Company’s  factory.  Its 
leading  feature  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  a  geometrical  rate  of 
progression  in  the  numbers  for  the  arithmetical  one  hitherto  in  use. 
Pending  the  publication  of  the  paper  next  week,  we  abstain  at  present 
from  going  into  further  details. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  said  that  in  all  his  experience  of  carbon 
printing  he  had  never  suffered  the  loss  of  a  single  picture  from  over  or 
under-exposure.  Seeing  that  such  certainty  could  be  secured  by  means 
of  an  actinometer,  it  had  struck  him  as  strange  that  some  person  had 
not  endeavoured  to  make  an  actinometer  suitable  for  the  exposure  of 
negatives  in  the  camera.  He  had  tried  some  experiments  in  that 
direction,  and  had  already  succeeded  in  obtaining  paper  so  sensitive  as 
to  show  a  decided  tint  after  an  exposure  of  three  seconds.  He  obtained 
this  great  sensitiveness  by  mixing  a  developer  with  the  silver  by  which 
the  paper  was  sensitised.  He  found  that  its  indications  were  continued 
with  perfect  regularity  up  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  and  Mr.  Davis, 

Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard  said  that  what  was  really  required  for 
carbon  printing  was  an  actinometer  possessing  greater  sensitiveness 
than  that  in  use  at  present.  In  printing  at  Woolwich  he  had  often  felt 
the  want  of  an  instrument  that  would  register  not  merely  “  tints,”  but 
half  and  quarter  tints. 

The  Chairman  then  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  John¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  George  Croughton  then  read  a  paper  on  Mezzotinto  Effects.  In 
illustration  of  his  paper  Mr.  Croughton  exhibited  several  very  beauti¬ 
fully-executed  pictures,  and  demonstrated  the  rapidity  and  efficiency  of 
his  process  to  the  meeting  by  taking  a  vignetted  photograph,  and,  having 
roughened  the  surface  by  means  of  powdered  pumice  stone,  he  proceeded 
to  sprinkle  it  over  with  powdered  crayons,  and  having  rubbed  these  in 
by  his  band,  and  bestowed  a  few  finishing  touches  by  means  of  gum 
water  and  india-rubber,  he,  after  the  work  of  ten  minutes,  presented  to 
the  meeting  a  beautiful  picture  having  what  appeared  to  be  a  back¬ 
ground  elaborately  stippled  all  over.  Many  of  the  members  gathered 
round  the  table  and  watched  this  artistic  operation  with  great  interest, 
testifying  by  applause  their  appreciation  of  the  result. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Croughton  for  his  paper  (which  we  will 
publish  next  week)  and  also  for  his  demonstration. 

With  the  view  of  electing  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot  and  Mr.  Robert  Hunt 
honorary  members  of  the  Society,  an  alteration  of  one  of  the  rules  (by 
which  foreigners  only  were  eligible  for  election)  was  then  proposed. 
The  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Spiller,  seconded  by  Mr.  Davis,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  H.  Simpson  exhibited  Stillman’s  box  tent  modified  by  him  in 
respect  of  the  eyepiece,  as  described  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  last  week  [see  page  582],  and  exhibited  a  variety  of 
really  charming  views  the  negatives  of  which  he  had  manipulated 
entirely  in  the  tent. 

Mr.  Stillman  also  showed  a  tent  which  he  had  invented,  and  which 
was  simpler,  lighter,  and  less  bulky  than  his  former  one,  of  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  we  gave  a  description  last  summer. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  seems  determined  to  uphold  its  reputation  for  zeal  and 
energy  in  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  constituted.  The 
work  of  the  thirteenth  session  has  been  begun  by  two  very  successful 
public  displays.  The  first  was  one  of  its  interesting  ‘  ‘  popular  evenings” 
at  the  Queen-street  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  ult.  The  exhibition 
consisted  of  a  series  of  views  of  the  Pyramids  and  surrounding  scenery, 
reproduced  in  France  and  England  from  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth’s  well- 
known  collection  ;  and  also  of  a  number  of  pictures  by  French  artists, 
not  hitherto  shown  in  this  country. 

The  descriptive  lecture  was  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  who  said  that  he  did  not  intend  to  enter  on  what  might  be 
called  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  pyramid  question,  as  that  had  been 
previously  very  fully  discussed  before  the  Society,  but  that  he  should 
prefer  to  deal  with  its  artistic  and  pictorial  phase. 

The  French  series  were  shown  first,  and,  while  some  of  them  were 
very  good,  on  the  whole  they  were  not  equal  to  the  copies  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smyth  himself.  There  was  an  evident  proof  of  under-exposure 


and  tendency  to  hardness  in  most  of  them.  This,  however,  may  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  they  had  been  made  from  positives,  and  not 
from  the  original  negatives.  The  pictures  from  the  negatives  of  French 
artists  were  fine  examples  of  really  good  lantern  pictures,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  applause. 

The  series  made  in  England  were  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  of  Manchester, 
from  the  original  negatives,  and  were  very  excellent,  most  of  them  al¬ 
most,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  those  by  Professor  Smyth.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the  negatives  being  entrusted  to  a 
Manchester  firm  for  the  production  of  lantern  pictures  for  sale,  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  what  can  be  done  in  enlarging  from  inch 
negatives  may  have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

The  exhibition  and  Mr.  Davies’s  lecture  were  warmly  applauded  by  a 
large  audience,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Nicol,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  lecturer. 

The  second  display  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  at  5,  St. 
Andrew- square,  and  consisted  of  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
members,  a  conversazione ,  and  a  distribution  by  lottery  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pictures. 

The  conversazione  commenced  at  eight  o’clock,  and  shortly  after  that 
hour  the  room  was  almost  inconveniently  filled  with  a  gay  assemblage 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  bent  on  enjoying  to  the  full  the  varied  pleasures 
which  this  description  of  entertainment  furnishes.  Some  were  intently 
examining  the  large  collection  of  pictures  with  which  the  walls,  screens, 
and  tables  were  covered;  some  were  clustering  round  the  piano,  from 
which  a  lady  was  discoursing  sweet  music ;  some  were  renewing  old 
acquaintances,  and  chatting  of  things  photographic;  while  some  were 
adding  heat  to  the  already  tolerably  hot  room  by  patronising  the  tea- 
table,  with  its  creature  comforts,  ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  Ross  and  a 
number  of  volunteer  assistants. 

In  addition  to  the  pictures  sent  for  exhibition  many  of  the  members 
had  drawn  largely  on  their  stores  for  distribution,  and  in  this  way  it 
was  found  possible  to  present  every  member  with  a  picture.  As  these 
varied  in  size  from  the  carte  to  16  x  14,  they  were  distributed  by  lottery. 
The  drawing  began  at  9'30  and  lasted  till  10T5,  creating  much  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  onlookers,  especially  when  a  bachelor  got  a  baby,  or  a  very 
little  man  was  presented  with  a  16  x  11  picture,  with  margin  to  match, 
and  which  he  was  expected  to  take  charge  of  during  the  remainder  of 
the  evening. 

The  exhibition  and  conversazione  were  decidedly  successful,  and  while 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Society  will  consider  this  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  annual  displays  of  the  same  kind,  it  might  be  suggested  that  in 
future  a  larger  room  should  be  found,  as  it  was  hardly  possible  to  examine 
the  pictures  properly  in  consequence  of  the  crowd.  The  exhibition 
remained  open  for  three  days;  and,  pending  a  detailed  notice  of  the 
pictures  in  our  next,  the  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way  in 
which  they  have  commenced  the  work  of  the  session. 


CflmspRirimuc. 

— ♦ — 

Is  Pure  Iodide  of  Silver  Sensitive  or  Not  ? — Keeping  Properties 
of  Emulsions. — Opaque  Bromide  Films. — Is  Iodide  of  Silver 
of  Any  Use  for  Dry  Plates  ? — M.  Stebbing’s  Dry  Plates. 

Some  editorial  comments  have  been  made  in  the  first  leader,  at  page 
563,  upon  my  lUsumi  of  Certain  Properties  of  the  Haloid  Salts  of  Silver , 
in  the  same  number,  at  page  566,  to  which  I  must  offer  a  few  words  of 
reply. 

To  the  paragraph  commencing  “  First,  then,”  &c.,  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  except  to'  thank  the  writer  for  the  information  which  it  contains.  My 
statements  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  my  article  are  only  certainly  true 
of  fresh  precipitates.  Let  us  bear  that  in  mind. 

To  the  paragraph  commencing  “Secondly,”  I  would  reply  by  referring 
the  reader  to  my  article  in  the  present  number  on  The  Latent  Image 
Upon  Iodide  of  Silver.  He  will  find  from  the  experiments  therein  de¬ 
scribed  that  the  latent  image  upon  iodide  of  silver  exposed  in  contact 
with  free  nitrate  can  be  destroyed  completely  By  strong  nitric  acid,  but 
only  imperfectly  by  weak  nitric  acid.  This  explains  the  fact  alluded  to 
by  the  author  of  the  leading  article,  when  he  says  : — 

“  It  has  been  proved  that  an  image  may  be  developed  on  an  iodide  of  silver 
film,  then  dissolved  off  by  mercuric  nitrate,  and,  after  washing  the  film,  a  new 
image  developed,  and  the  process  several  times  repeated.” 

The  mercuric  nitrate  merely  acts  as  a  destroying  agent  in  consequence 
of  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  which  it  contains,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
compared  to  weak  nitric  acid  in  its  action  upon  the  latent  image.  After 
this  very  simple  explanation  of  a  supposed  phenomenon  I  hope  never 
again  to  hear  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s  experiment  cited  as  a  proof  that  pure 
iodide  of  silver  per  se  is  sensitive  to  light. 

With  respect  to  the  paragraph  commencing  “Finally,”  my  experi¬ 
ment  with  oxide  of  silver  and  hydrochloric  acid  therein  alluded  to  has 
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puzzled  me  as  much  as  it  seems  to  have  done  the  author  of  the  para¬ 
graph.  I  have  repeated  the  experiment  with  the  same  result  as  before, 
and  now  enclose  to  our  Editors  a  little  parcel  of  the  wonderful  oxide 
for  their  analysis.  It  is,  no  doubt,  impure,  although  I  obtained  it  from 
a  leading  firm  in  England  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  supplying  impure 
chemicals.  Perhaps  there  is  a  litile  fulminate  mixed  with  it — a  dan¬ 
gerous  contamination. 

All  workers  with  emulsions  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  delighted  with  the 
following  bit  of  news  :  —In  the  month  of  April  last  I  received  from 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  about  a  pint  of  his  extra-sensitive  emulsion  for 
trial.  I  found  it  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  it  gave  a  very  bright,  clean 
negative,  but  too  thin  for  printing  purposes,  and  very  difficult  to  inten¬ 
sify.  Having  used  a  couple  of  ounces  or  so  in  these  trials,  I  wrapped 
up  the  stock  bottle  of  the  emulsion  in  black  and  yellow  paper,  and  put 
it  away  carefully  in  a  dark  box,  in  which  it  has  remained  undisturbed 
ever  since.  I  have  just  removed  it  from  its  obscurity  and  repose,  and, 
after  giving  it  a  good  shake,  have  tried  it  again.  The  film  is  as  beautiful 
as  ever,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  extra  sensitiveness,  and  the  negatives 
are  just  as  bright  and  as  impracticably  thin  as  they  were  at  first ;  in 
fact,  the  emulsion  does  not  seem  to  have  changed  in  the  least. 

Now,  if  the  addition  of  the  magical  organic  matter  which  the  Colonel 
employs  at  present  would  confer  density  on  the  negative,  what  a  boon 
we  should  possess  in  a  highly-sensitive  emulsion  which  will  keep  in  good 
order  for  six  months,  and  that  during  the  intense  heat  of  such  weather 
as  we  had  here  in  Brittany  during  June  and  July !  Whether  it  would 
keep  or  not  after  the  addition  of  the  organic  matter  would  be  imma¬ 
terial,  because  that  could  be  added  to  a  small  quantity  from  the  stock 
bottle  when  required  for  use. 

I  have  just  repeated  my  old  experiment  of  leaving  a  bromide  plate  a 
day  and  a  night  in  the  nitrate  bath,  and  with  the  following  results  : — 

The  collodion  contained  nine  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  to  the 
ounce,  and  the  bath  eighty  grains  of  silver.  The  film  was  quite  opaque, 
which  proved  that  the  bath  should  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  grains 
stronger  to  the  ounce.  Nevertheless,  the  plate  was  exquisitely  sensi¬ 
tive— -certainly  three  times  as  sensitive  as  the  best  wet  collodion — and  a 
beautiful  negative  was  developed,  as  fine  as  I  have  ever  seen,  quite 
bright  in  the  lights,  and  sufficiently  dense  without  intensifying. 

I  found,  on  repeating  the  experiment  with  the  same  materials,  that 
the  film  became  opaque  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  bath,  and 
yielded  a  negative  precisely  similar  in  all  respects,  and  just  as  sensi¬ 
tive  as  the  other,  which  had  been  thirty  hours  in  the  bath. 

In  preparing  common  dry  collodion  plates,  we  use  a  bromo-iodised 
collodion,  containing  about  four  grains  of  an  iodide  and  three  grains  of 
a  bromide  to  the  ounce  ;  and  the  development  is  commenced  by  alkaline 
pyro.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  whether  the  iodide  is  of  any  use  at 
all  in  this  process,  and  the  following  experiments  throw  a  light  on  that 
question : — 

Having  coated  a  stereo,  plate  with  india-rubber  dissolved  in  kerosolene, 

I  applied  to  one  half  of  it  some  of  the  aforesaid  nine-grain  ammonium 
bromised  collodion,  and  to  the  other  half  some  three-grain,  made  by 
diluting  the  above  with  twice  its  bulk  of  plain  collodion.  The  plate 
was  then  excited  in  an  eighty-grain  bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
washed.  One  of  the  films  became  quite  opaque,  but  the  other  was  thin 
and  translucent,  although  not  so  much  so  as  I  had  expected.  Both 
halves  then  received  the  same  exposure  in  the  binocular  camera,  viz., 
the  very  short  one  adapted  to  the  dark  film.  On  developing  both 
together  by  the  alkaline  method  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  well  the 
thin  film  behaved  in  every  respect.  The  result  was  that,  when  fixed, 
the  dense  film  proved  to  have  been  fully  exposed  and  required  no 
intensifying,  whilst  the  thin  film  would  have  borne  about  half  as  much 
more  exposure,  and  required  silver  to  bring  it  up  to  printing  density. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  fogged,  although  the  soluble 
bromide  in  it  must  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  now  remained  to  see  how  the  same  three-grain  bromised  collodion 
would  behave  when  four  grains  of  iodide  to  the  ounce  were  added  to  it, 
and  it  was  excited  in  an  ordinary  thirty-five-grain  bath. 

Two  halves  of  a  plate  were  coated  as  before — one  with  the  bromised, 
and  the  other  with  the  bromo-iodised,  collodion.  The  latter  very  soon 
took  the  usual  creamy  film  in  the  bath,  but  the  former  hung  fire  terribly  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  plate  had  remained  ten  minutes  in  the  bath 
that  anything  at  all  promising  in  the  way  of  a  film  could  be  obtained. 
In  this  state  it  was  not  more  than  half  as  dense  as  it  would  have  been 
in  that  time  in  the  strong  bath.  The  plate  was  then  removed,  well 


washed,  the  preservative  applied,  and  exposed  the  next  day  as  a 
common  dry  plate.  I  commenced  with  alkaline  pyro. ,  which  brought 
out  a  faint  image  on  both  halves,  and  then  followed  up  with  silver 
development.  The  bromo-iodised  film  gave  a  good  negative  ;  but  the 
other  was  not  so  happy,  being  rather  veiled  and  under-exposed. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  weak  bath  did  not  suit  the  weak 
bromised  collodion  left  only  ten  minutes  in  it ;  and  that  the  iodide  in 
that  case  did  some  good.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  leaving  out  the 
iodide,  and  exciting  the  weak  bromised  film  in  a  strong  bath,  gives  a 
vast  increase  of  sensitiveness,  and  is  a  much  better  process. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath  there 
should  be  a  good  strong  dose  of  bromide  in  the  collodion,  and  a  good 
strong  bath,  in  order  to  get  printing  density  with  alkaline  pyro.  alone, 
and  the  most  exalted  sensitiveness  of  the  film.  You  may  apnroach 
these  good  conditions  with  a  three-grain  bromised  collodion  and  a  strong 
bath,  but  you  cannot  get  printing  density  nor  quite  the  same  sensitive¬ 
ness.  As  for  iodide  of  silver,  when  that  is  used  for  dry  plates  the 
exposure  must  be  increased  very  considerably ;  and  if  used  alone  it  is 
utterly  worthless  unless  free  nitrate  be  left  in  the  film. 

I  can  recommend  M.  Stebbing’s  dry  plates  for  ordinary  subjects. 
They  keep  perfectly  well,  showing  no  change  after  six  months.  The 
development  is  very  simple,  requiring  only  a  wash  with  water,  and  then 
acid  pyro.  and  silver ;  and  the  film  is  very  tough  and  strong,  and  so 
hard  that  the  negative  scarcely  requires  to  be  varnished.  The  plates 
never  fog,  but  they  have  a  tendency  to  be  rather  too  bright  and  dense, 
which  must  be  counteracted  by  giving  a  long  exposure. 

The  weather  here  during  the  past  week  has  been  wretched  in  the 
extreme — torrents  of  rain,  hurricanes  of  wind,  and  the  country  flooded. 
To  make  matters  worse,  coals  are  55  francs  per  ton  ! 

Redon ,  December  2,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

ENLARGEMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— -It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  read  over  the  remarks  by 
“Aliquis,”  on  the  simple  method  of  enlarging,  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  of  the  6th  inst.  The  hints  contained  in  it  will  be  of 
great  importance  not  only  to  your  humble  servant,  but  to  my  brethren 
of  the  camera  throughout  the  land. 

But  I  am  not  one  of  those  of  whom  “Aliquis”  thus  writes  : — “Surely 
by  this  time  every  photographer  worthy  of  the  name  knows  at  least  the 
main  features  of  it.”  Would  “Aliquis”  or  yourselves,  gentlemen, 
kindly  give  a  simple  statement  of  the  way  of  developing  the  ‘  ‘  carbon 
tissue”  after  being  exposed  in  the  solar  camera?  By  doing  so  you 
would  confer  a  great  favour  on — Yours,  See., 

Paisley,  December  9,  1872.  One  Waiting  for  More  Light, 

— ♦ — 

CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  must  ask  your  indulgence  and  that  of  your  readers 
while  I  correct  some  curious  errors  which  have  occurred  in  printing 
my  observations  under  this  head  in  your  last  issue.  I  unfortunately 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  proofs.  I  well  know  my  copy  was 
very  rough,  and  though  I  cannot,  therefore,  throw  all  the  blame  on  that 
universal  scapegoat,  “  the  printer,”  I  must  still  hold  him  somewhat 
guilty. 

Page  579,  line  15  from  the  commencement  of  the  article,  for 
“  marked  progress  in  some  countries  ”  read  “  marked  progress  in 
some  branches.”  Same  page,  last  line  but  one,  for  “  eschewing  all 
digression,”  read  “  eschewing  all  cliquism.”  Page  580,  column  2, 
line  39  from  bottom,  the  wTord  “  too  ”  has  been  inserted  between 
“  speak  ”  and  “highly,”  giving  a  directly  contrary  meaning  to  what 
was  intended,  and  wholly  at  variance  with  the  criticism  which 
follows,  rendering  the  paragraph  absurd.  It  should  stand,  “  I  cannot 
speak  highly  of  Sydney  Smith’s  East  Anglian  scenes,”  and  I  proceed 
to  give  my  reasons,  whatever  they  may  be  worth.  The  “too”  is 
quite  out  of  place. 

A  little  lower  down,  in  the  same  column,  where  I  speak  of 
Blanchard,  the  printer  has  interpreted  my  “  how  facile  princeps  he 
is”  into  “how  to  be  incomparable.” .  My  writing  must  have  been 
very' bad  to  justify  this  change.  At  the  end  of  the  sentence  “no” 
should  be  “  so.” 

Page  581,  column  1,  line  32,  for  “  as  ”  read  “  or ;  ”  and  lower 
down,  in  the  last  paragraph  but  three,  speaking  of  Gordon’s  pictures, 
the  word  “  them  ”  is  omitted.  The  phrase  should  stand  thus : — 

“  His  mastery  over  processes  and  power  of  bending  them  to  do  his 
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will,  &c.,  &c.,  are  truly  wonderful.”  Paragraph  2,  column  2,  should 
be  divided,  “  Moonlight  effects,”  &c.,  commencing  a  new  paragraph. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  ask  leave  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
supplying  an  omission  which  I  much  regret  should  have  occurred, 
as  it  might  lead  to  the  impression  that  I  was  incapable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  the  charming  work  exhibited  by  Stillman — both  the  large 
architectural  views  in  Normandy,  as  well  as  the  series  of  English 
landscapes.  They  are  the  work  of  an  artist  and  clever  manipulator, 
and  bring  out  to  perfection  the  happy  capabilities  of  “  Liverpool  ” 
plates.  Greater  merit  than  this  can  hardly  be  accorded  to  anything 
in  the  Exhibition. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  passed  over  many  whose  works  are 
worthy  of  notice  either  by  way  of  praise  or  blame ;  but  to  do  so 
would  weary  your  readers,  who,  perhaps,  have  already  had  enough 
of— Yours,  &c.,  An  Old  File. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “An  Old  File”  is  strong  in  his  criticisms.  May  I 
notice  two  points  in  his  letter?  First,  he  says  that  Mr.  Crawshay’s 
pictures  are  a  general  mistake.  If  so,  why  have  the  journals  not 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Crawshay’s  offering  prizes  for  such 
large  pictures,  and  when  the  size  must  be  measured  accurately  to  an 
inch?  I  agree  with  “Old  File,”  and  think  that  Mr.  Crawshay  would 
have  been  wiser  to  offer  prizes  for  artistic  work,  and  not  for  mere  size. 

I  find  more  fault  with  the  hanging  committee  than  “Old  File” 
does.  A  worse  or  more  unfairly-hung  exhibition  one  could  not  see. 
What  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  see  the  best  and  most  conspicuous  place  in 
the  room — the  centre,  in  fact — occupied  by  the  frames  of  Mr.  Whiting 
and  his  personal  friends,  while  Messrs.  Abney,  Cooper,  Gordon,  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley,  and  others  had  to  be  content  with  screens  and 
cornices  ? 

Verily  the  Council  have  a  good  deal  to  remedy.  I  did  hear  it  said 
in  the  room  that  Mr.  Whiting  was  one  of  the  hanging  committee,  and 
took  care  of  himself ;  if  so,  the  Council  should  never  allow  him  to  be 
on  the  hanging  committee  again.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  P. 

December  9,  1872. 


W.  J.  Smith. — If  you  send  prints  from  the  negatives  we  shall  be  able  to  tell 
you  at  once  whether  they  were  taken  with  a  single  or  a  binocular  camera. 
Any  good  negative  varnish  will  answer  for  transparencies. 

An  Exhibitor. — There  is  no  special  secret  in  connection  with  Ferrier’s  al¬ 
bumen  process ;  but  there  is  a  secret  as  regards  that  gentleman’s  method 
of  toning  transparencies  that  have  been  printed  by  his  albumen  process. 

John’s  Son.— You  correctly  estimate  the  value  of  the  letters  of  both  gentle¬ 
men  ;  for,  as  you  observe,  there  is  always  something  to  bo  learnt  from  them. 
Several  weeks  will  elapse  before  the  most  recent  improvements  will  bo  pub¬ 
lished. 

A  New  File.— -This  correspondent  takes  “  Old  File  ”  somewhat  sharply  to  task 
for  various  sins  of  omission  and  commission ;  but  while  accusing  his  elder 
brother  of  being  personal,  the  “  New  File’s”  raspings  are  by  no  means  free 
from  that  quality. 

A  Nicholls. — The  alleged  recommendation  not  having  appeared  in  the 
Journal,  we  would  scarcely  be  justified  in  publishing  your  letter,  except  as 
an  advertisement;  but  we  shall  forward  it  to  the  principals  by  the  agent,  who 
will  doubtless  see  that  due  effect  is  given  to  your  complaint. 

B.  &  C. — The  glue  in  its  present  state  would  prove  by  far  too  brittle ;  but  it 
may  be  rendered  effective  by  the  addition  of  glycerine.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
notice  that  an  addition  of  glycerine  to  common  glue  not  merely  removes  its 
brittleness,  but  confers  upon  it  properties  which  render  it  applicable  for  many 
purposes  for  which  it  is  otherwise  unfit.  A  suitable  proportion  of  glycerine 
is  from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  glue. 

Medicus. — Singularly  grotesque  photographs  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the 
sitter  close  to  a  large  silvered  glass  globe,  and  then  photographing  the  globe. 
It  is  essential  that  the  face  of  the  sitter  should  be  tolerably  near  to  the 
globe,  otherwise  the  distorted  effect  will  not  be  so  apparent.  A  silvered 
glass  cylinder  will  also  produce  most  singular  effects.  A  patent  for  ebtaining 
photography  in  the  way  described  was  applied  for  five  or  six  years  ago,  but 
protection  was  refused. 

L.  M.  D. — We  can  account  for  the  flatness  and  dimness  of  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass  only  on  the  supposition  that  strong  light,  either  direct  or  re¬ 
flected,  is  allowed  to  enter  the  camera.  We  do  not  believe  it  to  arise  from 
the  lens ;  for,  although  one  lens  may  have  been  sufficiently  bad  to  cause  this 
mistiness,  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the  second  one  would  have  been  equally 
faulty.  Try  the  effect  of  a  large  projecting  hood  to  the  lens,  blackened  in¬ 
side,  and  having  an  aperture  just  sufficient  to  admit  light  from  the  sitter 
alone. 

Received.— G.  W.  Webster,  F.G.S.  In  our  next. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

A  first-class  dissolving  lantern,  double  achromatic  lenses,  Malden  dissolver,  by 
Brodie  and  Middleton;  oxyhydrogen  jets,  gas  bag,  pressure  boards,  and 
270  superior  photo,  lantern  slides,  many  of  them  by  Ferrier,  consisting  of 
English,  Irish,  French,  and  Swiss  scenery ;  chromatropes,  comic  slipping 
slides,  and  everything  complete  and  as  good  as  new,  forming  a  first-class 
exhibition,  in  exchange  for  Dallmeyer’s  No.  2b  carte  lens  and  camera, 
studio  accessories,  &c.  References  given  and  required.— Address,  Frank. 
Dore,  Photo.  Studio,  Lockwood,  Huddersfield. 

- — ♦ - - 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Rubber.— Mr.  Lampray  is  the  maker  of  the  particular  kind  of  paper  wanted. 
Omicron.— Our  forthcoming  Almanac  will  contain  all  that  you  wish  to  know. 
J.  H.  T.  E.— The  fullest  particulars  that  have  been  published  are  to  be  found 
in  our  Almanac  for  1870. 

Alpha.— To  make  caramel,  submit  sugar  to  a  temperature  of  400°  Fah.  It  is 
not  at  present  used  in  photography. 

Q  Y_A  good  half-plate  lens  will  answer  your  purpose  quite  well.  It  must 
be  capable  of  working  sharply  without  a  stop. 

A.  J.L. — No.  4  on  your  list  is  that  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted;  but 
either  that  or  No.  5  will  answer  equally  well. 

Titian,  Jun. — Make  such  a  mixture  of  colours  as  will,  when  dry,  match  the 
colour  of  the  photograph.  This  you  will  be  able  to  do  after  a  few  trials. 
Young  Photo. — The  black  varnish  is  too  brittle;  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
cracking.  This  can  be  rectified  by  adding  to  the  varnish  some  india-rubber 
in  solution. 

Jose  de  Brunet  (San  Sebastian,  Spain). — Twelve  copies  of  the  Picture  Gal¬ 
lery  for  1872  posted  to  you  on  the  10th  inst.  Please  say  per  return  if  you 
wish  it  to  be  forwarded  for  1873. 

John  Hughes,  Jun. — We  did  not  publish  the  article  to  which  reference  is 
made  because  we  considered  it  too  dull  and  uninteresting  to  suit  our  readers. 
It  had  special  interest  for  German  photographers  only. 

Provincial. — The  picture  is  not  at  all  bad ;  but  the  tones  are  somewhat  cold — 
too  much  so  to  suit  the  generality  of  tastes.  As  you  observe,  it  would  have 
had  no  chance  of  being  accepted  for  exhibition  unless  your  name  had  been 
better  known  than  it  is,  or  you  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society.  There 
were  however,  several  pictures  exhibited  inferior  to  yours. 


The  Society  of  Arts. — On  Monday  evening  last,  Dr.  Tidy  delivered 
one  oi  the  usual  Cantor  lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  subject  being 
Photography.  The  learned  professor  treated  the  subject  in  its  various 
departments,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  F.C.  S.,  who 
conducted  the  various  experiments  required  to  illustrate  the  lecture, 
which  wa3  of  a  popular  character.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  December  6,  1872. 

Partnership  Dissolved. 

T.  J.  Brittain  and  A.  D.  MacConnell,  Birmingham,  dealers  in  photographic 
materials. 


OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

ADVERTISERS  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  last  day  for 
receiving  Advertisements  will  be  Thursday  next,  the  19th  instant. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 


For  the  Week  ending  December  1  Uh,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PRINTING  BLOCKS  FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Numerous  occasions  arise  in  which  the  production  of  an  engraved 
block,  for  printing,  from  a  photograph  is  a  desirable  object  to  be  secured. 
If  the  photograph  to  be  engraved  be  a  portrait  the  usual  way  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  to  entrust  it  to  a  skilled  artist,  who  makes  a  careful 
tracing  from  it  on  the  wood  block,  which,  in  turn,  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  engraver,  who  interprets  the  various  tints  and 
washes  by  lines  of  greater  or  less  thickness  and  closeness.  The 
labour  throughout,  both  of  the  artist  and  the  engraver,  is  of  a  high 
artistic  class,  and  of  a  character  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
abilities  of  an  ordinary  photographer. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  we  prepared  a  printing  block  from  a  pho¬ 
tographic  portrait  af  a  well-known  public  character,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  instructions  for  enabling  any  person  possessed  of  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  drawing  to  do  the  same  are  deduced  from  our  expe¬ 
rience  at  that  time. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  obtain  a  negative  of  the  subject  to 
be  engraved.  This  ought  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  engraving 
is  destined  to  be  ;  if  it  be  double  the  size,  or  even  more,  so  much  the 
better.  There  is  no  reason  why  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  person  a 
negative  of  the  ordinary  size  may  not  answer,  but  for  a  beginner  in 
this  art  it  will  prove  to  be  more  convenient  if  the  dimensions  be  large. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  a  print  be  made,  but  this  must  be  done  in 
a  particular  manner.  Prepare  a  sensitising  bath  of  the  following  : — 

Neutral  sesquichloride  of  iron  .  58  grains. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia .  53  ,, 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  .  54  „ 

Water . 1  pint. 

Float  a  smooth  sheet  of  writing  paper  upon  this  bath  for  about  a 
minute,  then,  having  drawn  it  over  the  edge  of  the  bath  to  remove 
the  superfluous  liquid,  hang  it  up  for  a  short  time  until  it  becomes 
partially  dry.  When  still  in  a  moist  condition  expose  it  to  light 
under  the  negative  in  an  ordinary  printing-frame  ;  the  picture  prints 
with  great  rapidity,  becoming  of  a  blue  colour.  Simple  washing  in 
water  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  fix  the  print. 

We  have  produced  blue  prints  by  several  other  methods,  but, 
instead  of  giving  the  details  of  the  whole  here,  we  shall  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  one  only  of  them— the  formula  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  if  the 
entry  in  our  note-book  be  correct.  Float  plain  paper  for  about  a 
minute  on  the  following : — 

Double  oxalate  of  iron  and  ammonia .  1  ounce. 

Water . .  5  ounces. 

Hang  up  to  dry  in  a  dark  room.  The  paper  keeps  well  in  a  portfolio. 
Expose  under  the  negative  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  immerse  the 
paper  in— 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium  .  20  grains. 

Oxalic  acid  . . .  20 

Water .  12  ounces. 

The  image  will  soon  appear,  being  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  To  fix, 
rinse  in  water.  Should  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  obtaining 
the  double  oxalate  of  iron  and  ammonia  it  may  be  easily  made  by 
saturating  a  hot  solution  of  binoxalate  of  ammonia  with  freshly- 


prepared  and  still  moist  peroxide  of  iron,  which  must  then  be 
evaporated  and  crystallised,  the  crystals  being  the  double  salt  in 
question. 

Having  obtained  a  blue-coloured  photograph  on  a  smooth  sheet  of 
paper,  the  outline  and  details  of  the  picture  must  now  be  gone  over 
with  a  crow  quill  charged  with  black  ink,  bearing  in  mind  that  every 
touch  of  the  pen  will  be  shown  in  the  finished  engraving.  It  is  not 
within  our  scope  to  say  here  how  the  lines  of  the  drawing  should  be 
made,  but  the  best  advice  we  can  offer  is  to  study  carefully  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  lines  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  fine  portraits  which  week 
after  week  appear  in  such  journals  as  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
and  to  imitate  these  as  closely  as  possible.  No  great  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  preserving  the  likeness,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to 
pass  the  pen  carefully  over  the  picture,  translating  into  lines  the 
several  tints  in  the  photograph.  A  correct  idea  of  effect  of  the  va¬ 
rious  ink-touches  will  be  ascertained  by  looking  at  the  drawing  now 
and  then  through  a  piece  of  blue  glass,  for  this  will  cause  the  photo¬ 
graph  to  appear  as  if  it  were  obliterated,  leaving  only  the  ink  draw¬ 
ing  visible. 

When  the  photograph  has  in  this  manner  been  traced  over  and 
converted  into  a  pen-and-ink  drawing,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  nega¬ 
tive  from  it  by  the  camera,  using  for  this  purpose  an  old,  intense, 
iodised  collodion.  In  this  negative  there  will  be  no  trace  of  the  blue 
photograph  existing  on  the  paper ;  the  ink  drawing  alone  will  be  seen. 

Coat  a  plate  of  smooth  and  flat  glass  with  Nelson’s  finest  gelatine 
applied  warm  and  of  the  consistence  of  a  rather  thick  collodion. 
Put  it  on  a  level  place  to  set,  and  then  rear  it  up  to  dry.  Plates  in 
this  state  may  be  kept  ready  for  use.  To  sensitise  the  surface,  mix 
equal  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
water,  and  immerse  the  plate  in  this  for  a  short  time — say  for  about 
lialf-a-minute — and  then  set  it  up  to  dry  in  a  dark  room.  When  dry 
expose  it  to  light  under  the  negative  of  the  line-drawing,  the  time 
of  exposure  depending  upon  the  light.  If  the  negative  be  dense,  an 
exposure  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will  do  no  harm. 

The  plate  is  now  placed  in  a  flat  vessel  of  cold  water,  by  which 
the  gelatine  surface  immediately  begins  to  swell  in  all  places  save 
those  represented  by  the  lines  of  the  negative.  These  remain  un¬ 
altered,  and  are  sunk,  flat,  and  glossy.  The  gelatine  picture  is 
next  made  surface-dry  by  means  of  blotting-paper,  and  a  cast  in 
copper  or  plaster  is  taken  from  it  in  the  manner  well  known  to 
electrotypers  and  stereotypers.  Such  a  cast  will  show  every  touch 
of  the  pen  standing  in  high  relief  from  the  metallic  plate,  which, 
after  having  been  mounted  on  a  wooden  block,  is  ready  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  letterpress  printer  to  be  printed  from  along  with  type. 

At  a  future  time  we  may  devote  an  article  to  a  description  of  the 
best  methods  of  obtaining  metallic  casts  from  such  gelatine  reliefs  as 
those  here  described. 


DR.  DRAPER’S  RESEARCHES. 

Having  given  a  full  account  of  Dr.  Draper’s  important  researches 
last  week,  it  may  be  practically  useful  to  indicate  some  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  we  are  now  justified  in  looking  forward  to,  and  thus  to 
distinguish  fair  direction  for  new  experiments. 
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One  of  the  most  obvious  conclusions  we  can  derive  from  these 
researches  is  that  we  may  look  ultimately  to  carbon  compounds,  not 
only  for  high  degree  of  sensitiveness,  but  also  for  extraordinary 
range  of  sensibility  to  coloured  light.  Such  a  carbon  film  would  be 
very  different  from  the  common  carbon  film,  so  named  because  its 
pigment  is  carbon  in  some  form.  We  should  then  have  the  com¬ 
pound  sensitive,  because  of  the  condition  in  which  its  carbon  would 
be  present,  and  not  dependent  on  another  body  for  fixation  by  the 
action  of  light.  Photographs  in  natural  colours,  if  produced,  are 
more  likely  to  be  obtained  in  permanent  condition  with  the  aid  of 
carbon  compounds  than  by  the  use  of  metallic  salts. 

We  next  come  to  a  most  important  point,  for  we  have  every  reason 
to  expect  that  sunlight  will  be  no  longer  of  such  prime  importance 
to  the  photographic  printer  at  least  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  for 
a  sufficient  reason.  If  all  portions  of  the  spectrum  possess  equal 
chemical  energy,  we  have  only  to  seek  for  substances  which  are 
specially  acted  upon  by  the  red  and  yellow  rays  so  freely  present  in 
artificial  light,  and  we  should  then  be  able  to  print  without  any 
trouble  by  any  cheap  available  light.  Something  of  this  kind  appears 
to  be  possible  with  bichromated  gelatine  if  we  rightly  interpret  an 
experiment  made  some  time  ago.  The  experiment  was  as  follows :  — 

A  sheet  of  sensitised  bichromated  gelatine  was  cut  into  strips — six 
in  all — and  exposed  one  under  another  under  a  negative.  The  last 
slip,  after  moderate  exposure,  gave  a  good  picture,  and  all  the 
other  layers  even  gave  over-exposed  prints.  The  bichromated  gelatine 
was  highly-coloured  of  an  orange  yellow  tint,  and  when  a  single 
layer  was  examined  spectroscopically  it  was  seen  to  stop  all  light 
beyond  the  lower  green.  The  conclusion  is  obvious  that  the  gelatine 
tissue  was  acted  upon  effectually  by  the  least  refrangible  rays,  and 
the  use  of  light  obtained  from  a  good  argand  gas  lamp  should  there¬ 
fore,  on  Dr.  Draper’s  view,  prove  ultimately  as  effective  as  sunlight. 

Attention  has  not  been  drawn  much  in  this  direction,  and  we  shall 
therefore  take  an  early  opportunity  of  testing  the  effect  of  the  less 
refrangible  rays  on  the  sensitised  gelatine  film.  No  argument  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  great  advantage  would  result  if  the  less 
refrangible  rays  could  be  made  to  accomplish  all  necessary  printing 
work  with  the  pigmented  tissue.  Powerful  red  or  yellow  lights  can 
be  easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  and  their  effect  once  known  and 
measured  exposure  to  the  steady  source  of  light  would  be  directly 
regulated  by  the  clock,  and  the  superintendence  of  this  branch  of 
work  left  to  unskilled  assistants. 

Finally :  it  appears  certain  that  slight  fogging  may  be  counteracted, 
when  it  is  suspected  to  have  taken  place,  by  simply  exposing  the 
sensitive  film  after  leaving  the  camera  to  a  pure  red  light.  A  plan 
of  this  kind  has  been  several  times  proposed,  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  effect  consisted  in  intensifying  the  first  action  of  light  on  the 
plate  ;  but  it  is  rather  more  probable  that  such  exposure  to  red  light 
simply  dissipated  fog,  and  thus  increased  the  apparent  strength  of 
the  negative.  It  is  obvious  that  over-exposure  to  red  light  would 
produce  a  hard  negative  by  destroying  some  of  the  fine  detail.  The 
practical  value  of  this  control  over  the  effect  of  long  exposure  is 
evident. 


In  consequence  of  an  oversight,  which  was  only  discovered  too  late 
to  be  rectified,  we  published  in  our  last  number  a  letter  from  “  B.  P.” 
without  an  “  append.”  We  now  offer  the  observations  which  we 
intended  to  have  put  by  way  of  a  pendent  to  our  correspondent’s 
letter.  There  is  no  “  absurdity”  whatever  in  Mr.  Crawshay’s  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  for  large  pictures,  but  much  that  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation.  This  country  has  long  manifested  inferiority  to 
several  others  as  ‘respects  the  perfection  in  which  large  portraits 
have  been  produced ;  and  Mr.  Crawshay’s  prizes  will  undoubtedly 
have  the  effect  of  stimulating  effort  in  this  direction.  “  Mere  size  ” 
alone  will  not,  we  believe,  stand  any  chance  in  such  a  competition ; 
but  it  must  be  general  excellence  combined  with  size.  Concerning 
the  exact  measurement  required,  it  was  not  only  expedient  that  this 
should  be  stated  even  to  an  inch,  but,  to  prevent  cavilling,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  done.  With  respect  to  the 
hanging  of  the  pictures,  and  Mr.  Whiting’s  having  retained  the  best 
place  for  himself  and  his  friends,  while  he  placed  the  works  of 


Messrs.  Gordon,  Cooper,  and  other  eminent  photographers  upon 
the  screen,  we  might,  did  we  feel  inclined,  speak  of  the  very  friendly 
associations  that  have  long  existed  between  Mr.  Whiting  and  the 
gentlemen  we  have  named ;  but  we  content  ourselves  with  merely 
saying  that  the  pictures  of  these  gentlemen  were  hung  precisely 
where,  apart  from  any  existing  friendship,  they  ought  to  have  been, 
namely,  on  the  screen,  which,  the  opinion  of  “  B.  P.”  notwithstanding, 
we  contend  was  the  very  best  place  in  the  room  for  pictures  of  such 
dimensions,  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Whiting  himself  not  being  at 
all  so  well  placed.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  say,  lastly,  that  Mr. 
Whiting  took  no  active  part  whatever  in  the  selection  of  positions 
for  the  pictures. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  an 
agreeable  part  of  the  “  bill  of  fare”  provided  for  the  members  consisted 
in  the  exhibition  of  a  variety  of  enlargements  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards. 
A  special  feature  in  connection  with  this  collection  was  that  these 
prints  were  quite  untouched,  having  been  exhibited  in  the  same 
condition  as  they  were  after  being  removed  from  the  washing 
water  and  dried.  Even  in  this  state,  but  for  the  presence  of  one  or 
two  white  specks— arising  from  imperfections  in  the  paper,  or  being 
possibly  in  the  original  carte  negative — these  pictures  might,  all  un¬ 
touched  as  they  were,  have  answered  for  being  mounted  and  framed. 
We  mention  this  to  give  some  idea  of  the  great  perfection  in  which 
the  close  of  the  year  finds  the  production  of  enlargements.  The  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  these  specimens  were  produced  is  at  present  a  secret 
one,  in  a  certain  sense ;  but,  having  seen  the  various  manipulations, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that,  while  it  is  simple,  it  differs  in  some 
of  its  details  from  any  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.  ] 

In  endeavouring  to  comply  with  your  worthy  Secretary’s  request, 
and  place  a  few  jottings  on  landscape  photography  before  you 
this  evening,  I  would  at  the  outset  desire  to  assure  you  that  I  do  so 
not  with  the  belief  that  I  can  say  anything  new  upon  a  subject 
which  has  been  so  ably  treated  already  both  before  this  Society  and 
also  by  the  photographic  press,  but  rather  with  a  feeling  that  a 
comparison  of  the  notes  of  practical  workers  is  rarely  time  altogether 
wasted;  and  I  would  at  the  same  time  ask  your  indulgence  for 
practice  detailed  or  opinions  expressed  which  may  be  at  variance 
with  other  well-received  opinions,  which  I  would  desire  fully  to 
respect.  In  making,  first  of  all,  a  short  detail  of  practice,  I  do  it 
with  the  full  conviction  that  the  future  of  our  progress  is  more 
dependent  upon  mind  than  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  wet 
collodion  process  is  quite  capable  of  yielding  us  finer  results  than 
any  which  have  yet  been  obtained. 

My  first  efforts  at  outdoor  photography  were  made  with  the  late 
Scott  Archer’s  original  portable  camera  and  operating  chamber  com¬ 
bined.  And  with  this  the  stern  lesson  was  learned  that  successful 
results  are  not  attained  without  much  real  hard  work  and  a  de¬ 
termination  to  conquer  difficulties  as  they  arise,  with  patient  en¬ 
durance  of  much  vexation  and  disappointment.  I  have  tried  since 
that  period  very  many  contrivances  for  working  wet  plates  of  good 
size  in  the  open  air,  but  have  found  nothing  so  entirely  convenient 
as  a  small  waggonette,  wherever  the  roads  are  accessible  to  ordinary 
horseflesh ;  and  this  is  supplemented  by  a  portable  tent,  to  meet 
cases  not  attainable  by  road.  The  waggonette  affords  space  inside 
of  about  four  feet  square,  which  is  filled  with  sink,  cistern,  and 
compartments  for  bottles,  bath,  &c.,  all  being  readily  removable. 
The  axles  are  fitted  with  iron  struts,  which,  when  let  down,  take 
the  weight  off  the  springs,  and  render  the  vehicle  sufficiently 
steady  to  enable  pictures  to  be  taken  from  the  roof  where  necessary — 
a  boon  which  practical  men  will  fully  appreciate. 

The  tent  I  use  for  large  plates  is  covered  with  mackintosh  cloth — 
drab  without  and  check  within,  the  rubber  being  between  the  two 
linens.  The  construction  is  that  of  the  well-known  artist’s  tent- 
two  poles,  some  nine  feet  high,  having  fishing-rod  joints  carrying 
cross  pieces  to  distend  the  tent.  The  angles  and  bottom  are  se¬ 
curely  pegged  down  by  iron  skewers.  This  is  about  five  feet  by 
four,  and  nine  feet  high  at  centre.  It  has  for  days  stood  both  wet 
and  wind  in  very  exposed  situations  ;  and,  although  rather  costly  at 
first,  it  has  proved  an  economical,  light,  and  useful  tent  for  some 
years.  A  deal  box,  lined  with  mackintosh  cloth,  with  pipe  attached, 
supported  upon  three  legs,  the  lid  turned  open  upon  a  fourth  leg 
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forming  a  table,  completes  a  very  convenient  operating  chamber. 
A  glass  window  in  this  tent  I  long  desired  to  have,  no  textile  fabric 
being  so  satisfactory  to  develope  by,  and  at  length  had  a  light  sash 
of  glazed  yellow  glass  made  to  fit  into  the  sink  when  travelling,  and 
to  drop  into  a  square,  deep  gusset  in  the  mackintosh  tent,  a  reefing  of 
string  making  all  tight.  The  bath  of  ebonite,  which  for  plates 
twenty-two  by  eighteen  is  somewhat  bulky,  holding  two  gallons, 
needs  special  protection,  and  travels  securely  in  the  above  sinlc-box. 
Plate-boxes  were  long  a  trouble;  and  my  present  plan,  although 
simple,  will,  I  fear,  be  scarcely  understood  without  drawings.  Each 
plate  is  held  in  a  separate  compartment  by  a  movable  rabbeted  slip, 
the  lower  edge  resting  in  V-shaped  grooves,  which  do  not  disturb  the 
edges  of  films.  A  zinc  bucket  fits  round  a  two-gallon  bottle  of 
developer.  Collodion  packed  in  bottles  surrounded  with  damp 
cloths,  and  a  few  other  chemicals  necessary,  occupy  a  box  of  just 
sufficient  height  to  sit  comfortably  upon. 

Never  to  make  any  one  package  too  heavy  to  be  readily  lifted 
and  carried  by  one  person  has  become  an  axiom,  after  much  an¬ 
noyance  and  breakage  experienced. 

My  camera  is  bellows-bodied,  with  swing  front,  and  is  fitted  with 
lenses  having  various  focal  lengths.  The  triplet  of  Dallmeyer, 
since  its  flare-spot  has  been  destroyed,  I  greatly  appreciate  for 
architectural  work — for  purely  landscape  pictures  the  rectilinear 
of  the  same  maker,  and,  where  the  light  is  good,  the  doublet  of 
Ross.  I  find  a  great  power  in  having  two  distinct  focal  lengths, 
each  covering  well  the  same-sized  plate  without  flare. 

The  camera  stand  which  I  greatly  prefer  is  of  the  form  originally 
designed  and  supplied  by  Scott  Archer,  but  not  now  made,  to  my 
knowledge,  by  any  instrument  maker.  The  legs  being  readily 
capable  of  variation  in  length  permits  its  use  where  the  ordinary 
forms  would  be  inconvenient  and  often  impossible. 

Of  chemicals  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  speak.  Collodion 
uniformly  good  is  now,  I  believe,  the  rule  with  most  recognised 
commercial  samples ;  and,  although  I  have  confined  myself  to  one 
maker  for  many  years,  others  equally  good  have  frequently  been 
tried.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  annoyances  which  some  pho¬ 
tographers  detail  arise  from  too  great  a  partiality  to  mix  them 
together  without  much  reason. 

The  silver  bath  is  made  from  ordinary  commercial  nitrate  neu¬ 
tralised  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  iodised  with  potassium  salt. 
This  is  sunned  for  some  days,  and  used  in  the  neutral  condition 
then  found.  When  the  bath  has  been  worked  hard,  a  pinch  of  soda 
and  a  day  or  two’s  sunning  usually  brings  all  straight  again. 
My  experience  is  opposed  to  the  utility  of  boiling  to  evaporate  the 
ether  and  alcohol,  for  I  find  a  bath  so  unstable  after  this  treatment 
that  the  cost  of  throwing  down  and  reconverting  the  silver  is  re¬ 
garded  as  more  economical ;  but  I  am  quite  aware  that  many 
succeed  perfectly  upon  the  other  plan.  My  developing  solution  of 
iron  varies  in  strength  according  to  temperature.  In  summer,  when 
it  is  slightly  restrained  with  gelatine  and  acetic  acid  and  a  small 
portion  of  alcohol,  I  am  enabled  to  cover  large  plates  readily. 
Pyrogallic  solution  restrained  by  citric  acid  for  intensifying,  with 
cyanide  for  fixing,  completes  my  chemical  catalogue.  Hypo,  fixing, 
I  fear,  has  brought  very  much  vexation  to  its  devotees  ;  in  addition 
to  the  risk  of  contamination  to  bath  by  cloths,  fingers,  &c.,  the 
cracking  of  varnished  negatives  has  ever  been  attributed  to  its  use. 
During  a  professional  practice  of  many  years  a  cracked  negative 
has  been  unknown,  save  where  hypo,  was  used  in  fixing,  or  the  plate 
had  been  preserved  with  some  saccharine  matter. 

So  far  for  the  detail  of  the  mere  mechanical  necessities  of  the  art. 
And  that  they  are  necessities  of  great  importance  must  be  admitted  ; 
for,  until  these  are  fully  mastered,  and  we  can  place  ourselves  upon 
the  scene  of  our  labours  free  from  mishap  or  anxiety  on  their 
account,  the  higher  faculties  of  mind  and  power  of  discernment 
(which  I  hold  to  be  the  real  creative  power  alike  in  photography  as 
in  painting)  can  scarcely  be  in  that  calm  condition  necessary  to  grasp 
the  beautiful  and  eschew  the  commonplace. 

As  a  humble  worker  of  the  wet  collodion  method,  I  would  take 
the  present  opportunity  to  express  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  to  those 
indefatigable  experimentalists  who  have  so  successfully  done  battle 
in  clearing  gradually  these  difficulties  from  our  path  by  the  perfection 
■  of  sensitive  dry  plates.  If  it  be  possible  (and  I  feel  many  will  say 
we  have  proofs  it  is  possible)  that  dry  plates  shall  give  results  as 
certain  and  rapid  as  wet  films,  then  may  we  indeed  hope  for  a  bright 
era  for  landscape  photography,  and  perhaps  attain  those  accidental 
or  evanescent  effects  which  now  tantalise  the  wet  worker,  and 
compel  him  to  feel  in  some  measure  dependent  upon  chance  for  that 
which  he  most  hopes  to  attain. 

Confining  my  remarks  to  actual  practice,  I  feel  upon  safe  ground  ; 
hut  I  desire,  nevertheless,  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  an  objection 


often  raised,  to  the  effect  that,  however  perfect  our  cameras  and 
processess,  these,  being  without  feeling,  can  only  produce  us  me¬ 
chanical  effects.  Now  I  would  desire  to  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  to  the  photographer  who  is  capable  of  comprehending  the 
beauties  of  this  universe  and  appreciating  its  ever-varying  masses  of 
light  and  shadow — forms  balancing  yet  contrasting  each  other,  hills 
and  dales  whose  contours  are  matchless  save  by  comparison  with 
their  own  loveliness,  with  skies  ever  beautiful,  ever  new — will  not 
be  content  with  that  mechanical  mapping-out  which  some  believe  to 
be  alone  within  our  power.  Is  it  not  true  that  photography  can 
render  the  literal  truth  with  unerring  accuracy  ?  Do  not  our  de¬ 
tractors  also  affirm  that  the  art  can  be  made  untruthful  ?  Surelj*, 
then,  between  these  extremes,  if  properly  directed,  it  may  be  able 
to  render  the  truly  beautiful. 

To  my  thinking,  the  methods  of  construction  by  artists  on  canvas 
and  an  artist  by  photography  may  be  much  nearer  akin  than  is 
commonly  accepted.  Often  do  we  find  the  artist  constructing  his 
picture  from  two  or  more  standpoints,  substituting  foregrounds, 
heightening  distances,  inserting  accidental  effects,  which  are  evanes¬ 
cent,  yet  harmonising  all — using  his  brush  as  the  mechanical  tool, 
his  brain  as  a  source  of  inspiration.  Why  may  we  not  hope  to 
drive  our  mechanical  tools  as  deftly  to  do  our  biddings  if  we  watch 
and  wait,  and  as  earnestly  work  in  the  presence  of  nature,  as  those 
noble  names  who  have  made  our  country  famous  in  landscape  art? 
That  we  have  not  done  so  is,  alas  !  too  true ;  but  the  day  is  yet  young 
with  us,  and  the  reason  rather  that  we  have  not  used  the  means  we 
have  than  that  our  art  is  poor  in  power.  Combination  printing,  as 
it  is  commonly  called  (a  most  unsatisfactory  term,  by  the  way),  gives 
us  a  mastery  over  many  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  landscape 
artist ;  for,  if  a  subject  be  not  capable  of  due  rendering  at  one  stroke 
of  our  brush,  why  may  we  not  use  two  or  ten,  if  need  be  ?  Yet  the 
day  is  not  long  past  when  its  legitimacy  was  doubted  and  its  pioneers 
derided  by  members  even  of  our  own  profession.  In  theory  it  may 
not  be  perfect;  but  how  little  that  is  daily  practised  is  theoretically 
perfect !  In  looking  upon  a  landscape,  therefore,  I  would  endeavour, 
whilst  appreciating  its  beauties,  to  see  its  difficulties  photographi¬ 
cally,  and  think  how  best  to  combat  them.  If  the  foreground  be 
heavy  it  requires  a  longer  exposure  than  the  middle  distance ; 
and  a  wooden  box  in  front  of  the  lens,  with  shutter  sliding  upwards, 
is  a  convenient  method  of  shading.  Should  a  dark  hill-side  lack 
detail,  the  same  arrangement  applied  diagonally  is  often  efficient. 
Occasionally  a  bold  foreground  and  tender  middle  distance  may  bo 
produced  upon  separate  plates  more  satisfactorily,  as  where  a  distant 
range  of  hills  completes  the  outline  and  is  quite  a  feature  visually. 
Feeling  the  dwarfed  effect  they  have  in  the  camera,  I  take  a  longer- 
focussed  lens  and  produce  this,  too,  upon  a  separate  plate,  which 
frequently  enables  the  natural  sky  to  be  obtained  at  the  same  time. 
In  theory  how  wrong !  Yet  that  this  is  done  by  the  draughtsman 
almost  unsconciously  a  comparison  of  any  photograph  with  a 
painting  from  the  same  point  of  view  will  demonstrate.  We  fail 
with  skies;  why?  We  fail  with  running  water ;  why?  Will  not 
photography  render  skies  as  no  living  man  can  paint  them  ? 
Cannot  the  breaking  billow  be  arrested  ere  it  dashes  itself  to 
foam  ?  Verily  our  art  is  powerful,  and  why  shall  we  not  combine  its 
powers? 

Figures  taken  with  the  landscape  are  rarely  satisfactory ;  they 
may  be  introduced  with  more  power  and  effect  if  treated  separately. 
Why  may  we  not  see  the  day  when  our  single  pictures  may  be  cata¬ 
logued  thus  : — “  Landscape  by - ,”  “  Figures  by - ,”or  “  Cattle 

by - ”  ?  If  we  cannot  conquer  our  difficulties  by  one  fell  blow,  let 

us  try  and  conquer  them  in  detail.  Should  our  negatives  not  prove 
all  we  desired  to  make  them,  yet  with  the  memory  of  each  scene 
within  us,  printing  will  do  much  to  aid  us;  for  truly  our  work  is 
made  or  marred  by  its  treatment  here,  and  no  true  artist  can  be 
content  until  he  feels  this  department  under  his  own  control, 

That  these  observations  may  be  more  suggestive  than  practical, 
and  that  it  may  be  truly  said  you  do  not  show  in  practice  what  you 
believe  to  be  possible,  I  deeply  feel ;  but  that  the  stern  necessities 
of  professional  photography  as  at  present  demanded  do  not  afford 
good  scope  for  excellence  can  be  as  truly  pleaded.  That  the 
indiscriminate  patronage  so  liberally  bestowed  by  the  public  has 
done  much  to  degrade  a  noble  art  to  a  mechanical  trade  is  to  be 
deplored.  But  I  believe  we  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day, 
when  photographers,  as  a  profession,  will  endeavour  to  forget 
somewhat  of  processes  when  themselves  criticising  results ;  so  that, 
instead  of  hearing  in  our  exhibitions  such  criticisms  as  “  Fine 
picture  !  how  many  negatives  is  it  from  ?  ”  or  “  Nice  portrait !  who 
stipples  his  negatives?”  which  is  now  too  often  heard,  each  one 
will  endeavour  to  judge  how  far  the  result  aimed  at  has  been 
attained  regardless  of  the  means.  We  may  then  hope  that  the 
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public  will  regal’d  our  work  from  a  higher  standpoint,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  believe  that  a  fine  photograph  is  not  the  product  of  a  camera 
and  some  happy  incidence  of  light  and  chemicals  alone. 

F.  C.  Earl. 


NEGATIVES  IN  BLACK  CHALK. 

The  last  number  of  The  Brittth  Journal  of  Photography  con¬ 
tains  a  description  of  M.  Geymet’s  process  for  obtaining  negatives 
in  plumbago.  Allow  me  to  state  that  I  published  a  very  similar 
process  in  July  last  year  ( Photo g rapids ches  Archiv,  1871,  No.  229), 
the  main  difference  being  that  I  use  powdered  black  chalk  ( conte 
No.  2),  while  M.  Geymet  recommends  black  lead. 

Many  powders  have  been  tried  for  the  development  of  these  re¬ 
versed  negatives,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  chalk  is  tlte  best.  These 
negatives  may  be  exceedingly  thin,  or  even  must  be  so,  because  the 
chalk  obstructs  the  light  in  a  manner  we  are  not  accustomed  to  in 
the  collodion  process.  A  very  thin  negative  makes  a  most  brilliant 
print.  Dr.  Liesegang. 


MEZZOTINT  EFFECTS. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

I  have  to  bring  before  the  Society  a  method  of  applying  chalks  of 
any  colour  to  photographic  vignettes  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
grain  or  stipple,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  so-called  mezzotint 
effects. 

The  ordinary  photographic  vignette  being  upon  a  white  ground, 
the  figure  has  less  prominence  than  it  wmuld  have  if  upon  a  tint ; 
and  this  having  been  recognised  by  photographers  from  the  first,  has 
caused  many  methods  to  be  brought  forward  for  obtaining  such  a 
tint,  the  oldest  of  these  plans,  as  you  all  know,  being  to  sun  the 
background  after  the  figure  has  been  printed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  first  attempt  I  ever  saw  to  obtain  a  grain  or  stipple  was  by  a 
method  patented,  I  think,  in  1802  by  Messrs.  Southwell  Brothers ; 
and  very  pretty  effects  were  obtained.  It  was  done  in  this  way : — 
After  the  print  had  been  toned,  fixed,  and  dried  the  face  and  hands 
were  covered  with  thin  masks  of  paper ;  and  a  grained  lithographic 
stone  having  been  rolled  with  ink  of  the  colour  desired,  the  print  was 
placed  faced  downwards  on  the  stone,  and  pulled  through  the  press 
in  the  ordinary  way.  When  withdrawn  it  was  covered  with  a  fine 
grain  ;  and,  while  the  ink  was  still  wet,  the  lights  round  the  head  and 
upon  the  drapery  were  taken  out  with  a  piece  of  felt  wet  with  tur¬ 
pentine. 

Messrs.  Southwell  Brothers  were  pushing  this  new  style  of  pic¬ 
ture  very  much  when  they  were  stopped  by  a  letter  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  patented  the  same  thing  only  a  few  weeks  before,  and 
as  he  did  not  carry  it  out  the  thing  fell  to  the  ground.  I  mention 
this  to  show  that  the  idea  of  a  mezzotint  effect  with  a  grain  or  stipple 
is  not  a  new  one  ;  neither  do  I  claim  for  the  method  I  use  that  it  is 
new,  it  having  been  a  well-known  dodge  for  obtaining  a  tooth  on  all 
hard  paper  for  chalk  work  for  many  years.  As  I  shall  do  one  before 
you,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  pass  the  one  I  intend  to  operate 
upon  quickly  round,  that  you  may  see  it  both  before  and  after  it  has 
been  manipulated.  Having  obtained  a  print,  the  work  can  either  be 
done  on  a  slightly-tinted  background  or  upon  a  white  one.  The  two 
cabinets  shown  had  white  backgrounds  before  being  manipulated  ; 
but  I  prefer  the  tint  obtained  by  double  printing.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  starch  used  for  mounting  is  thin  and  free  from 
lumps,  and  that  there  are  no  brush-marks  left,  as  any  ridge  or  lump 
will  take  the  chalk  more  readily  than  the  surrounding  parts.  When 
the  print  is  thoroughly  dry  I  pin  it  to  a  drawing-board,  and  proceed 
to  get  a  tooth  to  take  the  chalk  by  rubbing  off  the  albumen  surface 
with  pumice-powder,  rubbing  with  my  fingers  with  a  circular  motion 
all  over  till  all  the  gloss  has  disappeared.  Now  comes  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  process.  I  take  the  print  from  the  board,  and  clean 
away  every  trace  of  the  cutting-powder,  rubbing  the  board  well  with 
a  cloth,  and  the  picture  with  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool  first,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  a  soft  linen  rag  or  silk  handkerchief.  This  care  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  spoiling  the  picture  in  the  after 
process. 

Another  important  part  is  the  mixture  of  chalks  used  ;  and  I  find 
that,  the  anti-crayon  alone,  or  with  only  a  little  warm  chalk  added, 
gives  a  dirt)',  smudgy  effect  without  a  grain.  If,  however,  there 
be  a  large  proportion  of  soft  chalk  mixed  with  it  the  grain  is  soft 
and  distinct.  The  proportion  I  find  most  successful  is  about  two- 
thirds  soft  to  one-third  hard  chalk;  and  of  course  any  chalk  can  be 
used  to  obtain  the  tint  required,  so  long  as  it  is  used  in  the  above 
proportion.  Having  mixed  the  chalk  together  so  crushed  that  it 
feels  beneath  the  finger  like  a  soft  powder,  I  rub  my  finger  into  it  to 
be  sure  there  is  no  grit,  and  proceed  to  rub  it  on  the  prepared  photo¬ 


graph,  commencing  near  the  figure,  and  gradually  extending  until 
the  whole  of  the  photograph  (face,  hands,  drapery,  and  background) 
is  covered.  I  then  take  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool,  and  rub  it  evenly  all 
over  to  soften  the  grain  and  take  off  dark  patches.  It  may  after  this 
require  a  second  application  of  the  chalk,  to  be  followed  as  before 
with  the  cotton-wool.  I  next  put  in  the  shadings  round  the  head  with 
chalk  mixed  a  little  darker,  and  rub  with  a  fresh  piece  of  cotton¬ 
wool  as  hard  as  I  can  all  over  the  figure  (face,  hands,  and  drapery) 
with  a  piece  of  bread  moulded  to  the  shape  required  by  the  finger. 
I  take  out  the  high  lights  upon  the  face,  hands,  and  any  parts  of 
white  drapery  that  may  require  it,  and  also  put  in,  or  rather  take 
out,  lights  on  the  background  in  the  same  manner,  passing  a  tuft  of 
cotton  all  over  to  soften  the  lights.  Wliat  may  be  called  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  process  is  now  at  an  end.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  a  great  improvement  can  be  effected  by  a  judicious  use 
of  the  point  of  an  academy  chalk  and  a  brush  with  water-colour. 
In  all  cases  the  darkest  shadows  are  brought  up  with  gum-water ; 
and  if  with  the  gum-water  is  used  a  little  colour,  ivory-black  and 
madder-brown,  to  mend  any  part  of  the  mechanical  stipple  that  may 
be  uneven  (for  it  is  impossible  with  any  mechanical  process  to  get 
all  parts  of  the  grain  of  the  same  size  and  texture),  the  effect  of 
great  finish  can  be  obtained  with  little  work,  always  supposing  that 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  process  has  been  guided  by  artistic  skill 
and  judgment.  George  Croughton. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE,  FOG,  AND  SOLARISATION 
UPON  IODIDE  OF  SILVER.* 


Before  proceeding  to  the  further  discussion  of  the  important  sub¬ 
jects  which  form  the  title  of  this  article,  let  me  recapitulate  briefly 
the  theory  of  the  latent  image  upon  iodide  of  silver  which  I  enun¬ 
ciated  in  my  former  article,  at  page  590. 

When  iodide  of  silver  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  exposed 
to  light  in  the  camera  there  is  formed  an  invisible  image  consisting 
of  oxyiodide  of  silver,  represented  by  the  formula  (new  notation) 
Ag  I,  Ag2  0  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed, 
nitric  acid  is  set  free,  and  oxide  of  silver  combines  with  the  iodide 
to  form  oxyiodide,  as  above  expressed.  The  following  formula 


explains  the  change,  thus : — 
Ag  I  +  2Ag.NO, 
silver  _j_  silver 


iodide 


nitrate 


=  Ag  I,  Ag2  O  +  N2  04 

_  silver  .  anhydrous 

oxyiodide  nitric  acid. 

The  composition  of  the  latent  image  may,  therefore,  be  shown  by 
the  following  graphic  formula  : — 

PIG.  i. 


The  Latent  Image. 

The  above  chemical  change  is  the  result  of  a  previous  physical 
change  brought  about  by  the  impact  of  light,  and  which  consists  in 
two  bonds  or  atoms  of  the  molecule  of  iodine  abandoning  their  com¬ 
bination  with  each  other  and  taking  the  silver  and  oxygen,  as  stated 
above. 

This  latent  image  can  be  destroyed,  before  development,  by  strong 
nitric  acid  left  long  enough  upon  the  film,  and  it  is  then  reconverted 
into  iodide  of  silver  plus  nitrate  of  silver — 

Ag  I,  A gB  O  +  N2  Os  =  Ag  I  +  2  Ag  N  03. 

The  developer,  which  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  solution  with  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the  film,  re¬ 
strained  by  acetic  acid  from  immediate  decomposition,  is  a  deoxy- 
dising  agent,  and  its  first  act  is  to  take  the  oxygen  from  the  latent 
image  and  convert  it  into  subiodide  of  silver  Ags  I ;  upon  this  the 
developer  subsequently  deposits  silver  as  its  slow  decomposition 
proceeds,  and  thus  the  blacks  of  the  negative  are  built  up. 

The  latent  image  cannot  be  subiodide  of  silver,  because  that  is 
proved  to  be  unaffected  by  nitric  acid.  Thus,  if  the  negative  be 
destroyed  by  strong  nitric  acid  immediately  after  the  development 
and  before  fixing  it,  a  faint  image  in  subiodide  of  silver  will  be  seen 
upon  the  film.  It  is  of  a  pale  fawn  colour,  and  is  quite  unaffected 
by  nitric  acid,  although  it  is  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
may  be  removed  along  with  the  iodide  of  silver  without  leaving  any 
visible  trace  upon  the  glass  plate.  This  image  in  subiodide  of 
♦Continued  from  page  591. 
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silver  may  be  redeveloped  by  first  washing  off  the  nitric  acid,  then 
immersing  the  plate  in  the  nitrate  bath,  and  then  applying  the  iron 
developer.  I  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  this  way 
a  negative  quite  equal  to  the  original  one  in  brightness  and  density. 
The  cause  of  this  will  be  a  matter  for  future  discussion. 

I  may  mention  here  that  iodide  of  potassium  solution  of  sufficient 
strength,  and  left  long  enough  upon  the  film,  will  destroy  the  latent 
image.  Thus — 

AgJO  -f  2  K I  =  3  Ag  I  +  K„  O. 


+ 


0  potassium  _ 

iodide 


silver  _j_  anhydrous 


silver 

oxyiodide  *  iodide  u  iodide  r  potass. 

Now  we  come  to  the  fresh  light  which  more  recent  experiments 
have  thrown  upon  this  matter. 

If  the  film  of  iodide  of  silver  be  left  too  long  in  contact  with  the 
free  nitrate  of  silver,  some  of  the  latter  will  combine  with  it  to  form 
a  double  salt,  which  has  been  called  “  iodo-nitrate  ”  of  silver.  When 
this  salt,  freshly  formed,  exists  in  the  film,  the  developer  produces 
fog,  probably  by  taking  some  of  its  oxygen  and  setting  silver  free. 

I  have,  therefore,  found  it  important  in  my  experiments  on  the 
latent  image  not  to  leave  the  film  too  long  in  the  bath  or  before 
development.  The  best  results  have  always  been  obtained  when  a 
little  of  the  soluble  iodide  in  the  film  remained  unconverted.  These 
remarks  will  account  for  some  apparent  anomalies  which  have 
occurred  in  my  experiments,  the  image,  after  destroying  the  nega¬ 
tive  by  nitric  acid,  having  been  sometimes  positive,  sometimes 
negative,  and  sometimes  a  mixture  of  both. 

The  presence  of  freshly-formed  iodo-nitrate  in  the  film  is  one 
cause  of  fog.  Another  cause  is  the  alkalinity  of  the  bath.  A  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  will  hold  some  oxide  of  silver,  which  makes  it  alka¬ 
line  ;  this  is,  of  course,  reduced  by  the  developer,  and  silver  therefrom 
is  precipitated  upon  it — just  as  if  it  were  true  latent  image.  A  film 
that  is  fogged  from  this  cause  shows  a  fine  ruby-red  colour  by 
transmitted  light,  and  a  creamy  brown  by  reflected  light,  just  like 
the  sky  of  a  good  negative.  The  remedy  for  a  bath  in  this  state  is 
to  neutralise  the  oxide  of  silver  with  an  acid.  The  best  acid  to 
employ  for  this  purpose  is  carbonic,  and  not  nitric  or  acetic,  as  I 
will  prove  presently,  after  we  have  discussed  the  nature  and  cause 
of  solarisation. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  principal  chemical  causes  of  fog.  When  it 
arises  from  diffused  light  in  the  camera  or  dark  room  the  remedy  is 
obvious.  But  diffused  light  cannot  be  altogether  banished  from 
within  the  camera ;  therefore  in  too  long  exposures  the  negative  is 
always  fogged  from  this  cause.  I  have  proved  it  a  hundred  times. 
For  instance,  expose  a  stereo,  plate  in  a  binocular  camera,  and  give 
to  one  half  a  very  short  and  to  the  other  half  a  very  long  exposure ; 
on  developing  them  together  the  lights  of  the  former  half  will  remain 
quite  bright,  whilst  those  of  the  other  half  will  be  veiled  all  over. 
Diffused  light  within  the  camera  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  it  proceeds 
from  reflection  from  the  sides  of  the  camera,  and  from  the  interior 
surfaces  of  the  lens.  The  lens  is  like  a  window  imperfectly  trans¬ 
parent,  which  scatters  some  rays  in  all  directions,  while  it  allows  the 
rest  to  pass.  We  may  reduce  the  evil  to  a  minimum,  but  we  cannot 
eliminate  it  altogether.  When,  however,  the  image  is  equally  and 
but  slightly  veiled  in  every  part,  and  no  patch  of  fog  darker  than 
the  rest  occurs  anywhere,  no  greater  harm  is  done  than  to  render 
the  negative  slower  to  print  from. 

In  the  case  of  an  image  fogged  by  the  formation  of  iodo-nitrate 
during  the  exposure,  a  very  curious  effect  is  produced,  viz.,  that  of 
the  latent  image  gravitating  in  streams  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
plate ;  these  are  subsequently  developed,  to  the  no  small  amazement 
of  the  operator.  The  cause  of  this  curious  result  I  imagine  to  be 
that  the  latent  image  (oxyiodide),  resting  upon  a  basis  of  iodide 
which  is  being  dissolved,  slips  down  the  film  under  the  action  of 
gravity.  I  have  met  with  a  dozen  cases  of  this  during  the  past  week, 
and  can  produce  the  result  at  will.  It  occurs  even  when  the  chemi¬ 
cals  are  absolutely  pure  and  jn  perfectly  good  working  order,  by 
simply  leaving  the  plate  too  long  in  the  bath — the  collodion  con¬ 
taining  an  iodide  only. 

Now  we  come  to  that  wonderful  puzzle — solarisation.  If  we  can 
assign  a  satisfactory  chemical  cause  for  this,  let  it  not  be  handed  over 
to  the  limbo  of  inscrutable  physical  or  molecular  changes. 

I  have  lately  made  a  score,  at  least,  of  experiments  with  iodide  of 
silver,  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  a  good  case  of  solarisation,  but  in 
vain ;  the  reason  being  that  my  cadmium-iodised  collodion  was  new 
and  contained  no  free  iodine,  and  my  bath  as  nearly  as  possible  free 
from  nitric  acid,  being  acidified  with  carbonic  acid.  Even  an  expo¬ 
sure  of  two  minutes  to  the  sun’s  disc  did  not  produce  a  clear  or  thin 
spot,  but  an  intensely  black  one.  And  yet  iodide  of  silver  has  the 
reputation,  and  justly  so,  of  being  more  prone  to  solarise  than  either 
the  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver. 


The  main  fact  concerned  in  solarisation  seems  to  be  this — that  the 
film  must  be  excessively  acid  with  nitric  acid,  or  some  other  strong 
acid;  and  that  the  exposure  must  be  overdone. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  appears  to  me  to  be  this, 
viz. : — Nitric  acid  is  set  free  in  forming  the  latent  image ;  thus,  when 
the  iodide  of  silver  in  any  part  of  the  film  has  been  converted  by  the 
action  of  light  into  latent  image  (oxyiodide),  this  liberated  nitric 
acid,  together  with  that  already  ‘present  in  the  film,  react  upon  the 
oxyiodide  in  the  light,  and  convert  it  into  what  I  will  call  subiodate 
of  silver,  which  is  undevelopable,  and  attracts  no  metallic  silver  to 
form  the  blacks  of  the  image.  Thus — 

Ag3  I  0  +  N2  Os  =  Ag3  10.  +  N,  CL. 

silver  ,  anhydrous  __  silver  ,  nitrous 
oxyiodide  nitric  acid  subiodate  '  oxide. 

The  graphic  formula  for  the  sub-iodate  is  shown  in  fig.  2. 


The  Solarised  Image. 

Comparing  this  with  fig.  1,  -we  see  at  a  glance  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  developable  latent  image  and  the  undevelopable  solarised 
image.  The  nitric  acid,  which  the  film  contains  in  large  excess, 
gives  up  during  its  exposure  to  light  two  atoms  of  its  oxygen  to  the 
latent  image  to  form  the  solarised  image ;  and  this  happens  because 
iodine  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen.  In  fact,  iodic  acid  is  made 
by  treating  iodine  with  nitric  acid. 

It  now  only  remains  to  show  why  iodide  of  silver  should  solarise 
more  than  bromide  or  chloride  do.  This  proceeds  from  the  superior 
affinity  of  iodine  for  oxygen,  as  proved  by  the  following  experi¬ 
ments  : — 

If  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  be  exposed  to  light,  there  is  formed 
not  only  liydriodic,  but  also  iodic  acids ;  whereas  if  an  aqueous  solution 
of  bromine  or  chlorine  be  similarly  exposed,  there  is  only  formed 
liydrobromic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  no  bromic  or  chloric  acid. 

The  green  colour  which  the  solarised  parts  of  a  negative  take 
when  viewed  by  reflected  light  I  conceive  to  be  due  to  a  mixture  of 
the  subiodate  of  silver  with  the  metallic  silver  of  that  part  of  the 
image. 

It  is  an  interesting  new  fact,  and  a  most  important  one,  that  iodide 
of  silver  does  not  solarise,  with  any  amount  of  over-exposure,  when 
there  is  no  free  iodine  in  the  collodion  and  no  free  nitric  acid  in  the 
bath ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  that  an  organic  acid  in  the  bath  will 
take  the  silver  oxide  and  set  free  nitric  acid.  But  since  the  bath 
must  not  be  alkaline  from  the  presence  of  free  oxide  of  silver,  the 
question  becomes  how  best  to  neutralise  it.  This,  I  find,  is  best 
done  by  adding  to  it  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda.  This  decomposes 
some  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  by  forming  nitrate  of  soda  and  carbonate 
of  silver,  some  carbonic  acid  being  set  free,  which  neutralises  the 
free  oxide  of  silver  in  the  bath.  Thus  ; — 

+  Na2  COs,  Hs  C03 

■  sodium 

bicarbonate 
2  Na  NOs  +  H,  0 

+  water, 
nitrate  1 

The  bath  is  now  in  the  best  possible  state  for  giving  liighly-sensi- 
tive  films  with  new  cadmium-iodised  collodion,  and  the  onty  precau¬ 
tion  to  observe  is  to  leave  a  little  unconverted  iodide  of  cadmium  in 
the  film.  A  short  immersion  in  the  bath,  and  a  short  exposure  fol¬ 
lowed  by  immediate  development,  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  get 
good  results. 

The  above  appears  to  me  to  be  the  common  wet  process  in  its  very 
best  form.  Of  course  the  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  pure. 

The  effect  of  organic  matter  in  the  bath  seems  to  be  to  produce 
organic  acids,  which  form  organic  salts  of  silver  and  set  free  nitric 
acid.  The  remedy  is  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  sunning. 

It  will  be  seen  that  iodised  collodion  is  only  suitable  for  very  rapid 
or  instantaneous  work,  with  the  dark  room  or  tent  close  at  hand 


2  Ag  NOj  -j-  Ag,  O 
n  silver  ■  silver 

nitrate  "t"  oxide 
=  2  Ag,  CO 
silver 


+ 


2 


carbonate 


+  2 
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For  ordinary  purposes  bromo-iodised  collodion  is  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  If  bromised  collodion,  with  a  very  strong  bath,  and  an  iron 
developer  did  not  give  so  coarse  a  deposit,  that  might  be  even  pre¬ 
ferable  to  iodised  collodion ;  and  we  have  here  a  problem  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  worked  out.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 


THE  RETOUCHING  OF  NEGATIVES. 

[A  communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.] 

I  purpose  this  evening,  with  your  permission,  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  much-debated  subject  of  the  retouching  of  negatives,  as  it  is 
called.  By  some — and  these  are,  I  think,  chiefly  old  photographers 
who,  having  watched  photography  from  its  infancy  up  to  its  present 
marvellous  perfection,  feel  a  jealous  alarm  at  any  meddling  with 
their  pet  negatives — by  such,  I  say,  it  is  decried  and  called  “  not 
legitimate  ”  and  other  hard  names.  Others,  again,  expect  too  much 
from  it,  and  think  that  any  sort  of  a  negative  will  do — “  the  retouch 
will  make  it  all  right ;  ”  and  some  even  have  feared  that  the  race  of 
operators  would  degenerate  under  its  baneful  and  enervating  in¬ 
fluence.  But  there  need  be  no  fear  of  that;  for  although,  perhaps, 
the  best  kind  of  negative  for  retouching  is  not  the  best  from  which 
to  print  a  plain  photograph,  yet  quite  as  much  skill  is  required  for 
the  production  of  the  one  as  the  other,  Of  course  I  am  now  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  highest  results.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  an  indifferent 
negative  may  be  immensely  improved  by  the  judicious  use  of  the 
pencil,  and  that  is  one  of  its  advantages  in  general  practice ;  for  a 
photographer,  be  he  ever  so  eminent,  cannot  always  get  such  a  nega¬ 
tive  Jas  he  could  wish  for  many  reasons  of  which  I  need  hardly 
remind  you.  No !  I  say  let  the  glorious  art  of  photography  do  its 
best,  and  then  let  the  artist  come  in  and  put  a  little  refinement  and 
feeling  into  it.  Surely  it  cannot  be  objected  that  this  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  mechanism  and  art,  for  one  is  a  picture  or  an  engraving. 

I  was  amongst  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  in  Manchester  to  have  my 
negatives  touched  to  any  extent,  and  three  years  ago  I  defended  the 
system  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  in  a  letter,  part 
of  which  was  reproduced  in  the  Almanac  for  that  year.  I  am  happy 
to  say  it  does  not  require  so  much  defending  now.  I  see  it  creeping 
in  everywhere.  Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  it  must  be  so.  The 
public  do  not  stop  to  inquire  how  a  beautiful  thing — a  fine  work — is 
produced ;  they  admire  it,  and  say  let  us  have  it. 

Now  I  would  ask,  in  all  soberness,  what  is  the  object  of  photo¬ 
graphers  in  exercising  their  art  ?  Is  it  to  produce  photographs  only, 
or  is  it  to  produce  a  faithful  representation  of  nature  ?  Then  I  say, 
when  photography  has  done  its  best,  working  on  the  negative  will 
bring  you  nearer  to  that ;  and  to  those  who  wish  to  introduce  a  little  of 
that  almost  indefinable  thing  called  by  artists  “  feeling  ”  into  their 
work,  I  need  hardly  tell  them  that  this  is  the  means  juir  excellence. 
Do  people  see  their  friends  whom  they  know  and  love  as  they 
appear  under  the  strange  and,  to  most,  disagreeable  process  of  being 
photographed?  And  is  the  most  approved  method  of  lighting  a 
photographic  studio  the  kind  of  light  in  which  people  ordinarily  see 
each  other  in  the  street  or  in  a  room  ?  Are  there  not  often  produced 
different  shadows  and  an  appearance  altogether  peculiar  ?  Na}r, 
more ;  friends  after  a  time  form  a  sort  of  ideal  portrait  of  each  other. 
Have  you  never,  any  of  you,  in  common  with  myself,  on  being  first 
introduced  to  a  person,  thought  what  an  odd-looking  individual  he 
was?  That  was  the  matter-of-fact,  or  photographically-correct  (if 
there  be  such  a  thing),  appearance  of  him.  Have  you  never  recalled 
your  first  impression  of  your  friend  (after  the  lapse  of  some  time) 
with  surprise  when  compared  with  your  idea  of  him  now,  when  you 
have  come  to  see  the  genius,  as  it  were,  beaming  out  of  the  face  of 
the  man,  softening  down  all  his  peculiarities  of  features — producing 
an  expression  so  different  to  that  assumed  when  you  first  saw  him — 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  produced  by  the  awkward  feeling  of  being 
in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  akin  to  that  of  being  put  face  to  face 
with  the  photographer  and  his  camera,  of  the  latter  of  which  some 
people  positively  declare  “  it  hurts.” 

There  are  three  tools  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  useful  in 
touching  a  negative — the  sable  pencil,  the  lead  pencil,  and  the  pencil 
of  sun’s  rays.  The  latter,  as  you  all  know,  may  be  made  useful  by 
judicious  masking ;  and  a  very  great  deal,  indeed,  may  be  done  in 
this  way,  especially  in  toning  down  objectionable  whites  or  lights. 
This  is  for  broad  effects;  but  for  fine  work  the  pencil  of  sable  or 
lead  must  be  used.  "Which  of  these  alone  is  the  best  I  hardly  know  ; 
perhaps  the  best  results  of  all  are  produced  by  a  combination  of  the 
two— -the  brush  often  being  more  effective  in  very  transparent  places 
where  the  pencil  cannot  be  got  in  dense  enough,  because  of  the 
slippery  state  into  which  the  surface  gets  if  much  rubbed  with 
plumbago.  Some  use  the  brush  throughout;  but  it  is,  I  think,  slower 
than  the  pencil. 


Another  peculiar  thing  about  this  matter  is  that  the  brush  work 
will  not  bear  enlarging  by  the  solar  camera  so  well  as  the  work  of 
the  pencil ;  in  fact,  the  latter  is  generally  almost  invisible.  Another 
drawback  to  brush  work  is  that,  in  my  experience  ut  least,  I  have 
found  that,  unless  the  negative  be  varnished  after  the  touching  (a 
rather  dangerous  operation),  the  colour  seems  to  absorb  silver  from 
the  paper,  and  begins  to  print  coarse.  At  least  such  is  my  theory, 
though,  as  I  am  no  chemist,  I  may  be  wrong,  The  fact,  however, 
remains ;  but  I  am  rather  astonished  that  the  blacklead  does  not  do 
so  more,  being  metallic.  Perhaps  some  friend  here  will  explain  that 
to  us  by-aud-by. 

If  the  sable  pencil  be  used  it  should  be  a  red  one,  set  in  metal, 
and  with  a  fixed  handle,  and  of  the  size  known  as  “  No.  1."  There 
is  a  smaller  size,  known  as  “  No.  0,”  useful  in  some  cases  where  the 
head  is  very  minute.  If  a  lead  pencil  be  used  it  should  be  an  HII. 
or  HB.,  and  it  should  have  a  long,  taper  point,  so  as  to  keep  the 
shoulder  of  wood  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  eyes,  and  should  con¬ 
stantly  be  kept  sharp  by  rubbing  on  emery  paper. 

If  a  magnifying  glass  be  used  I  should  strongly  recommend  one 
large  enough  to  see  through  with  both  eyes  at  once.  Spectacles  I 
have  never  used ;  but  I  saw  a  pair  this  year  at  Chester,  in  use  by 
Mr.  Webster,  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  most  luxurious  contrivances. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Webster  might  some  day  describe  them  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  in  his  usual  happy  style.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  has  only  to  be  suggested  to  him. 

The  best  colour  for  using  with  the  brush  is  neutral  tint  ready  pre¬ 
pared  in  cake  (preferably  to  tube,  which  is  slow-drying),  and  rubbed 
up  with  a  little  gum. 

As  regards  the  toucliing-up  frame  I  need  say  little,  excepting  that 
it  is  advisable  to  cut  off,  as  far  as  possible,  all  light  except  such  as 
comes  through  the  part  worked  up ;  and  I  think  the  use  of  the 
mirror  objectionable,  except  there  be  a  great  want  of  light,  otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  induce  a  kind  of  over-touching  that  prints  coarsely.  A 
piece  of  white  cardboard  is  infinitely  best,  as  a  rule. 

The  high  lights  in  a  proper  negative  for  touching  frequently  re¬ 
quire  strengthening  on  the  forehead,  over  the  eye,  and  on  the  bridge 
and  tip  of  the  nose.  To  do  this  properly  can  only  be  learned  by 
studying  nature,  though  the  proper  place  will  generally,  if  the  nega¬ 
tive  be  not  too  dense,  be  indicated  more  or  less  distinctly.  I  would 
not,  as  a  rule,  recommend  meddling  with  the  eyes,  though  the 
shadows  round,  and  especially  under,  them  may  require  lightening 
and  softening.  There  is  often  a  contraction  of  the  eyebrows  that 
should  be  removed;  and  the  line  from  the  nose  towards  the  mouth 
is  almost  invariably  too  strong,  and  should  be  modified,  especially 
round  the  wing  of  the  nose,  to  reduce  that  snarling  expression  so 
often  seen  in  a  photograph.  These  matters  I  will  try  to  illustrate 
on  this  head,  which  I  have  roughly  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  I 
shall  do  nothing  at  it  except  what  can  be  done  by  retouching. 

I  would  now  direct  your  attention  to  an  example  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  expression  in  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine, 
whose  nature  overflows  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  but  who 
in  his  photograph  invariably  looks  a  perfect  demon.  The  touched- 
up  portrait  is  like  him ;  the  other  is  not. 

With  your  permission  I  will  now  throw  a  few  negatives  on  to  the 
screen,  showing  the  different  appearances  of  the  works  of  different 
artists  and  different  methods,  thinking  it  might  be  an  amusing 
novelty  as  well  as  an  instructive  one,  as  indicating  how  much,  and 
the  parts  where,  they  have  been  touched.  J-  Wake. 

- ^ - 

ON  A  NEW  ACTINOMETER;  AND  ON  A  NEW  METHOD 
OF  REGULATING  THE  EXPOSURE  OF  PIGMENT 
PICTURES. 

[A  communication  to  the  London  Photographic  Society.] 

The  instrument  which  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  your  in¬ 
spection  this  evening  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Burton,  the 
principal  operator  of  the  Autotype  Company,  and  possesses  certain 
novel  features  which  render  it  well  worthy  of  your  attentive  con¬ 
sideration.  .  . 

At  first  sight,  and  on  a  mere  cursory  inspection,  it  appears  nearly 
identical  with  the  instrument  first  introduced  to  our  notice  by  Mr. 
Swan,  and  afterwards  modified  and  more  or  less  improved  by  Dr. 
Voael  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer.  It  is,  you  will  observe,  a  box  with  an 
aperture  in  the  lid,  containing  a  graduated  screen  of  tints  more  or 
less  translucent.  On  opening  the.  lid  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  is 
seen,  upon  which  the  light  acts  as  in  former  instruments.  It  dineis, 
however,  essentially  from  the  instruments  of  the  gentlemen  referred 
to,  inasmuch  as  the  graduated  scale  of  tints  is  arranged  in  very 
nearly  accurate  geometrical  ratio. 
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The  screens  attached  to  the  instruments  which  I  have  referred 
to  were  either  purely  arbitrary  or  were  formed  by  adding  to  each 
step  of  the  scale  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  increments  of  some  semi- 
translucent  or  semi-diactinic  substance  to  form  the  next  in  succes¬ 
sion,  so  as  to  constitute  a  series  in  arithmetical  ratio  as  under,  or  in 
some  ratio  approaching  these,  as — 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10; 

or,  say — 

1,  3.  5,  7,  9,  11,  13,  15,  17,  19; 
or 

1,  4,  7,  10,  13,  16,  19,  22,  25,  28. 

Mr.  Burton’s  screen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  formed  by  multiplying 
each  step  of  the  scale  by  a  constant  number  to  form  the  next,  and 
he  thus  arrives  at  a  geometrical  series,  say — 

1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256,  512; 
or 

1,  3,  9,  27,  81,  243,  729,  2187,  6561,  19683. 

The  first  of  the  two  latter  series  is  formed  by  multiplying  each 
term  by  2  to  form  the  next  following ;  in  the  second  series  3  is  the 
multiplier  so  used.  Now  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  perfect  gradation  is  that  each  pair  of  the  steps  of 
the  series  must  bear  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  any  two  other 
steps  the  same  distance  apart,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  geometric 
series  alone  fulfils  this  condition. 

Thus  the 

1st :  3rd  : ;  8th  :  10th  ; 

for,  as 

1:4::  128  :  512  ; 

or,  taking  the  similar  terms  of  the  second  geometrical  series  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have — 

1:9::  2187  :  19683. 

As  the  subject  of  correct  graduation  is  at  present  occupying  the 
attention  of  photographers,  it  may  be  interesting  to  show  how  to 
form  a  geometric  series  of  any  number  of  steps  between  any  two 
limits. 

Let  us  call  the  two  extreme  numbers  of  the  scale  A  and  B,  and 
the  proposed  number  of  steps  ( x )  ;  then,  to  pass  from  A  to  B  by  x 
gradations  in  geometrical  progression,  divide  B  by  A,  •and  take  the 
xth  root  of  the  quotient,  which  will  give  the  multijJlier  (r),  by  which 
we  pass  from  one  step  to  the  next. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  operation  to  perform  unless  we  have  recourse 
to  a  table  of  logarithms,  when  it  becomes  one  of  the  simplest  cha- 

,  n  log.  B  —  log.  A  , 

racter,  for —  —2 - 2 — =  log.  r. 

x 

That  is,  take  out  from  a  table  of  logarithms  the  logarithm  of  B. 
Subtract  from  it  the  logarithm  of  A,  and  divide  the  quotient  by  x, 
which  gives  us  the  logarithm  of  the  number  sought ;  and,  on  refe¬ 
rence  to  that  logarithm  in  the  table,  we  have  against  it  the  multiplier 
sought  for.  Thus,  suppose  we  wished  to  pass  from  1  to  512  by  9 
steps,  we  have- 

log.  512  =  270927 

log.  1  =  0  00000 


9)2-70927 


—  log.  r,  0  30103  —  log.  2, 

and  on  referring  to  the  table  we  find  that  this  is  the  logarithm  of  2 
the  multiplier  of  the  series,  as  has  already  been  stated.* 

Mr.  Burton  having  decided  to  make  his  screen  of  carbon  pigment 
paper  prepared  with  pure  liquid  Indian  ink,  and  finding  that  the 
proper  density  for  the  first  three  tints  of  his  screen  was  obtained  by 
one,  two,  and  four  minutes’  exposure  respectively,  adopted  that  series 
for  his  purpose,  when  he  found  that  his  tenth  tint  would  require 
512  minutes,  or  8  hours  and  32  minutes’  exposure,  and  the  whole 
operation,  if  continued,  would  require  not  less  than  17  hours  and 
3  minutes  for  its  complete  performance ;  by  which  time,  of  course, 
the  first  tints  of  the  series  would  have  been  completely  spoiled  by 
the  action  set  up  being  continued  in  the  dark,  as  is  now  well  known. 

Mr.  Burton,  therefore,  commenced  to  print  the  darkest  tint  of  his 
series  first,  giving  to  this  the  amount  of  exposure  necessary,  minus 
the  amount  which  would  be  occupied  in  printing  the  remaining  tints 
of  the  scale.  And  here  he  found  that  the  calculation  was  materially 
simplified  by  the  fact  that  in  a  geometric  series  each  term  bears  a 
very  simple  relation  to  the  sum  of  the  preceding.  In  the  series  in 

*  It  is  evident  from  this  example  that  we  may  simplify  our  rule  in  all  cases  where 
the  first  term  of  the  series  is  1 ;  for  a  number  multiplied  by  A  is  not  affected  by  the 
operation,  and  when  logs,  are  used,  the  log.  of  1  being  0,  there  is  nothing  to  subtract 
in  this  case.  When,  therefore,  the  first  term  A  of  the  series  is  unity,  the  xth  root  of 
the. last  term  B  is  the  number  sought  for  ;  and  this  is  obtained  by  logarithms  by  simply 
dividing  log.  B  by  x,  when  we  get  the  log.  of  the  multiplier  required. 


question  each  term  is  the  sum  of  the  preceding  terms  plus  1 ;  for 
instance — 

1st  =  1 

2nd  =  2  =  1  +  1 

3rd  =  4  =  1  +  2  +  1 

4th  =  8  =  l  +  2  +  4  +  l 

5th  =  16  =  1  +  2  +  4  +  8+1. 

so  that  the  10  th  term  =  sum  of  the  9  preceding  terms  +  1. 

Mr.  Burton,  therefore,  commenced  by  giving  his  tenth  tint  256 
minutes’  exposure,  which  is  exactly  the  amount  of  the  exposure 
required  for  the  ninth  tint  if  printed  independently,  and  it  is  also 
the  sum  of  the  whole  time  required  to  print  the  tints  below  the 
ninth,  and  one  more ;  but  as,  it  will  be  seen,  we  shall  have  to  give 
one  less  than  the  whole  number  of  minutes  required  for  the  operation 
at  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  scale,  we  get  the  following  simple  rule 
for  making  a  graduated  screen  by  exposing  a  sensitive  paper  to  light, 
after  having  determined  by  the  preceding  rule  for  a  geometric  scale 
the  amount  of  exposure  to  be  given  to  each  tint  of  the  series.  Give 
to  the  last  tint  the  amount  required  for  the  last  but  one,  and  continue 
the  operation  for  each  in  the  same  proportion  till  you  arrive  at  the  first 
term  of  the  series,  which  must  have  the  full  amount.  Thus,  in  the 
series  of  ten  tints  used  by  Mr.  Burton,  the  exposure  for  each  tint 


was  as  follows :— 

Time  required 

Time  given,  plus 

Tint. 

for  full  exposure. 

the  succeeding  times. 

10th  . 

.  512  . 

.  256 

9  th  . 

.  256  . 

.  128 

8  th  . 

.  128  . 

7  th  . 

.  64  . 

.  32 

6  th  . 

.  32  . 

.  16 

5  th  . 

.  16  . 

.  8 

4  th  . 

.  8  . 

3rd  ....... 

O 

2nd . 

.  2  . 

.  1 

1st  . 

.  1  . 

_  1 

512 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  of  the  exposures  given  is  equal  to 
that  required  for  the  tenth  tint,  proving  the  system  to  be  correct. 

J.  R.  Johnson. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next ) 


ON  A  METHOD  OF  MAKING  A  GRADUATED 
BACKGROUND. 

[A  communication  to  tlie  South  London  Photographic  Society.] 
Observing  that  my  friend,  Dr.  Nicol,  has  published  in  The  Bkitish 
Journal  of  Photography  a  description  of  a  method  of  making  a 
graduated  background,  and,  knowing  from  experience  that  the 
method  proposed  is  not  practicable,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as 
a  means  by  which  backgrounds  possessing  every  requisite  gradation 
of  tint  can  be  obtained  with  a  facility  and  certainty  that  can  be 
appreciated  ouly  by  those  who  submit  it  to  actual  trial. 

The  material  of  which  the  background  is  composed  ought  to  be 
tightly  stretched  upon  a  keyed  stretcher.  The  material  may  be 
either  canvas,  unbleached  calico,  or  woollen  fabric.  After  being 
stretched,  the  whole  surface  is  to  be  sized  with  a  weak  size.  When 
dry,  the  background  is  to  be  wrought  in  with  the  following  prepara¬ 
tion: — Take  half-a-pound  each  of  umber  and  ivory  black,  or  any 
other  dry  colour,  and  mix  these  thoroughly  with  two  pints  or  so  of 
boiling  water ;  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  glue  that  has  been 
previously  steeped  for  twelve  hours  in  cold  water.  This  added  to 
the  warm  colour  will  immediately  dissolve.  It  is  then  to  be  evapo¬ 
rated  to  dryness,  and  re-ground. 

Take  a  pad  of  cotton  cloth,  charge  it  well  with  the  dry  colour, 
and  then  commence  to  produce  whatever  effect  is  desired  on  the  dry 
surface  of  the  background.  If  it  be  for  a  vignette  background  com¬ 
mence  at  the  lower  end  and  work  upwards,  shading  off  towards  the 
place  to  be  occupied  by  the  shoulders  and  head. 

No  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  producing  any  effect  to  give 
value  to  the  finished  picture.  If  a  dark  background,  you  will  just 
have  to  continue  the  same  operation,  working  from  the  edges  towards 
the  centre,  darkening  much  deeper  at  the  side  where  the  light  is 
strongest  on  the  sitter,  and  lightening  towards  the  shadow  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  bottom  and  top  can  be  graduated  to  any  degree. 
White  colour  can  be  used  to  make  any  modification  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  artist.  Cloud  or  panel  effects  can  be  produced  in  the  back¬ 
ground  with  the  greatest  ease. 

After  the  whole  has  been  wrought  to  please  the  eye,  the  back¬ 
ground  is  turned  round,  and  the  back  is  damped  all  over  with  a 
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large  brush  which  has  been  immersed  in  water,  using  it  at  discretion. 
This  moistens  both  the  priming  size  and  that  which  has  been  mixed 
with  the  colour,  causing  perfect  adhesion.  When  dry,  greater  per¬ 
manence,  if  it  be  desired,  can  be  obtained  by  varnishing  the  whole 
surface  with  a  seven-grain  solution  of  gum  dammar  in  benzole. 
This  leaves  no  glaze,  the  flatness  being  retained,  and  the  background 
is  not  liable  to  be  easily  affected  by  damp.  It  will  also  bear  to  be 
rolled. 

Old  daguerreotypists  and  positive  glass  workers  will  recognise  in 
this  method  of  producing  backgrounds  the  principle  by  which  the 
powder  colours  are  prepared  and  used  in  daguerreotypes  and  glass 
positives,  James  G.  Tunny. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent.] 

In  noticing  this  exhibition  it  is  somewhat  impossible  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  it  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  without  being  prolix ;  and,  pre¬ 
mising  that  this  notice  is  intended  for  the  readers  of  the  Journal  gene¬ 
rally,  and  not  for  the  glorification  of  the  exhibitors,  I  shall  make  my 
observations  as  concise  as  possible. 

On  entering  the  room  the  attention  was  first  attracted  to  a  large  dis¬ 
play  of  enlarged  portraits  painted  in  oil,  varying  from  three-inch  heads 
to  life  size.  These  were  principally  by  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle, 
Moffat,  Horsburgh,  Lothian,  and  Yerbury.  Prominent  among  these 
was  a  life-sized  portrait  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  by  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle, 
and  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  by  Mr.  Moffat.  Life-size  portraits  of  a 
lady  and  gentleman,  by  Mr.  Horsburgh,  were  also  good.  As,  however, 
it  is  rather  to  the  improvement  of  photography  pure  and  simple  that 
the  energies  of  the  Society  are  devoted,  I  must  leave  the  more  showy 
part  of  the  exhibition  and  turn  to  pure  photography. 

Amongst  portraits,  several  of  large  size  by  Mr.  W.  Neilson  attracted 
much  attention,  and  I  can  hardly  speak  too  highly  of  his  portrait  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burns,  of  Kirkliston,  which  was  decidedly  his  best  work.  All 
good  pictures  have  some  one  quality  to  which  they  owe  their  beauty; 
this  had  that  of  brilliancy  combined  with  softness,  to  which  was  added 
a  wonderful  texture  that  looked  like  the  result  of  stippling,  although,  in 
common  with  his  other  exhibits,  it  was  an  untouched  print  from  an  un¬ 
touched  negative.  If  photography  can  ever  produce  high  art,  then  this 
picture  is  an  example  of  a  near  approach  to  it. 

In  contrast  with  Mr.  Neilson’s  large  portraits,  and  showing  pretty 
much  the  same  results,  I  would  point  to  a  case  of  very  fine  so-called 
Rembrandt  cartes,  by  Mr.  Moffat.  This,  and  also  a  frame  of  similar 
pictures,  by  Mr.  Nelson,  were  very  much  admired  by  visitors  generally. 
Mr.  Alexander  Nicol  exhibited  some  high-class  work  of  a  different 
nature,  his  frame  of  carte  groups  showing  great  power  of  arranging  a 
number  of  figures  in  one  picture.  His  genre  pictures  were  also  very  good. 

In  the  last-named  class  Mr.  Jamieson  also  came  out  very  strong,  his 
groups  of  children  being  beautifully  arranged  with  rustic  accessories. 
This  photographer  must  be  as  generous  as  he  is  competent,  for  we  were 
rather  amused  to  see  a  neatly-printed  notice  placed  over  one  of  his  pic¬ 
tures — a  girl  sitting  on  a  gate  drinking  out  of  a  pitcher  lid — intimating 
that  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  “fifty  copies  of  this  picture  will  be 
distributed  amongst  the  members  present.” 

Mr.  Yerbury,  also,  showed  well  both  in  plain  and  coloured  cartes.  A 
frame  of  the  female  characters  in  last  year’s  pantomime  attracted  much 
attention. 

Mr.  Lothian’s  frame  of  vignette  heads  of  artists  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  and  other  artists,  was  also  well  worthy  of  notice.  This 
frame  showed  ver^p  clearly  how  much  depends  on  the  sitter  himself 
either  knowing  how  to  sit  for  his  portrait  or  leaving  himself  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  artist  if  he  does  not. 

In  the  smaller  room  I  noticed  a  screen  contributed  by  Mr.  Howie, 
Jun.,  covered  with  a  number  of  very  good  large-sized  pictures,  which 
also  seemed  very  attractive. 

Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle,  as  usual,  made  a  good  display,  exhibiting, 
amongst  many  others,  a  large  number  of  their  recently-introduced 
cloud,  foliage,  and  cherub  effects,  the  method  of  producing  which  was 
explained  in  Notes  from  the  North  a  few  weeks  ago.  Several  enlarged 
portraits  of  ladies,  tinted  in  water  colour,  were  the  finest  I  have  seen 
come  from  their  studio. 

In  landscape  work  the  exhibition  was  not  so  strong  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Probably  this  was  owing  to  the  very  unfavourable  summer, 
most  of  the  members  being  unwilling  to  exhibit  anything  but  the  work 
of  the  season,  as  was  the  original  intention  in  getting  up  the  artistic 
display;  still,  what  was  shown  was  very  good. 

First,  in  point  of  size,  Mr.  Annan  exhibited  two  very  artistic  bits  of 
wood  and  water.  Mr.  Panton’s  Calton  Hill  from  the  North  Bridge 
was  very  good,  and  his  other  landscapes  were  well  selected  and  showed 
care  and  cleanness  in  manipulation.  The  exhibits  of  the  late  and  pre¬ 
sent  Presidents  of  the  Society  were  highly  creditable,  especially  the 
Maiden  Bridge  of  the  former  and  Linlithgow  Palace  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
Peat  exhibited  a  large  collection,  and  his  carte  studies  were  especially 
good,  both  artistically  and  technically. 


Mr.  Valentine,  of  Dundee,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Society, 
showed  two  albums  of  excellent  Scottish  scenery.  Dr.  Sidey’s  album 
of  Red  Braes  was  also  exceedingly  fine.  Dr.  Nicol  had  a  portfolio 
of  11  x  9  pictures,  mostly  taken  at  the  out-door  meetings  of  the  Society. 
Two  of  them — Culcreuch,  in  the  Camqme  Glen — were  especially  good. 

Mr.  Matheson  had  a  frame  of  landscape  and  architectural  pictures, 
and  Mr.  Brown  showed  a  large  number  of  carte  studies  of  considerable 
merit. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  contributed  an  album 
of  large  size,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  copies  of  oil  paintings  and 
original  drawings  from  unpublished  works  of  many  of  the  principal 
modern  artists,  as  well  as  some  very  fine  landscapes  from  nature.  This 
album  formed  a  very  attractive  feature  in  the  exhibition,  and  was 
examined  with  much  interest.  Mr.  Davies  also  exhibited  a  number  of 
reproductions  printed  by  his  ormolu  process  on  paper  of  various  textures. 

Prints  in  carbon  were  not  numerous,  but  the  few  specimens  exhibited 
were  good.  Mr.  Dallas  had  a  peculiarly  fine  copy  of  an  oil  painting, 
26  X  18,  and  several  smaller  pictures.  There  was  also  a  frame  of  small 
landscapes  of  excellent  quality  by  an  amateur  whose  name  I  could  not 
discover. 

Messrs.  George  Waterston  and  Sou  showed  the  capabilities  of  photo¬ 
lithography  by  two  very  fine  examples  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Alexander  Nicol  exhibited  a  case  containing  a  number  of  blocks 
ready  for  the  engraver,  showing  the  applicability  of  photography  to 
this  branch  of  art. 

The  exhibition,  on  the  whole,  was  a  decided  success — not  only  for 
the  quality  of  the  work  exhibited,  but  also  for  the  unanimity  and  zest 
with  which  it  was  entered  into  by  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Society.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  members  will  not  rest 
satisfied  with  this ;  but,  while  determined  to  make  such  an  exhibition 
an  annual  institution,  they  will  also  strive  to  make  each  succeeding  ex¬ 
hibition  better  than  its  predecessor. 


Hirelings  of  Societies. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  12th  instant _ 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Jabez  Hughes,  F.  York,  Walter  Paul,  Gandy,  and  Cox  were 
admitted  as  members. 

The  Secretary  announced  a  donation  of  five  pounds  from  Mr 
Dismorr,  of  Gravesend,  in  aid  of  the  library  now  being  formed.  This 
was  received  with  applause,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Dismorr. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Your  Committee,  in  presenting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  for  the  session  1872,  most  heartily  congratulate  the 
members  upon  the  success  which  has  attended  this  year’s  proceedings.  This 
has  arisen  mainly  from  the  change  of  the  place  of  meeting— a  matter  which 
has  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  your  Society  for  some  years  past,  hut 
which,  through  the  interest  of  one  of  the  oldest  members,  has'this  year  been 
so  successfully  brought  about ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  commodious  place, 
where  the  attendances  at  each  monthly  meeting  have  been  most  decidedly 
larger  than  hitherto  had  been  the  case. 

Your  Commtttee  with  satisfaction  refer  to  the  original  papers  which  have 
been  prepared  and  read  during  the  course  of  the  session,  and  which  has  evinced 
not  only  a  fuller  return  to  what  should  be  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
Society,  but  which  have  been  the  source  of  much  interest  to  the  photographic 
world  generally. 

Your  Committee  also  wish  to  refer  to  the  actual  commencement  this  session 
of  an  art  and  science  library,  which  some  time  since  was  the  express  desire  of 
one  of  your  Vice-Presidents  to  establish,  and  through  whose  kindness  and 
liberality  in  lending  books  has  so  materially  conduced  to  give  life  and  vitality 
to  the  undertaking. 

The  establishment  of  a  technical  exhibition  also  proved  to  be  so  successful 
that  it  will  only  require,  in  future,  time  in  preparation  to  make  it  become  a 
most  valuable  and  useful  feature  of  the  Society. 

The  material  well-being  of  your  Society  is  maintained  by  a  large  number  of 
new  members  who  have  joined  during  (he  year,  many  of  whose  names  are  well 
known  in  the  practice  and  exposition  of  our  art-science. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read,  viz. : — Blisters  in  Albumenised  Paper, 
by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore ;  Photographic  versus  Literal  Truth ,  by  Mr.  G.  Croughton  ; 
Can  the  Science  of  Photography  Alone,  without  the  Aid  of  the  Artist,  Satisfy 
the  Requirements  of  Portraiture  ?  by  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking ;  On  Commercial  Dry 
Plates,  by  Mr.  W.  J .  Stillman ;  Expression  in  Portraiture,  by  Mr.  G.  Croughton  ; 
On  Some  Experiments  with  the  Collodio- Bromide  Process,  by  Mr.  Sebastian 
Davis,  V.P. ;  On  Business,  by  Mr.  G.  Croughton. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  exhibited  apparatus,  photographs,  and  other 
matters  in  connection  with  photography,  viz.,  Messrs.  Stillman,  Brooks, 
Croughton,  E.  Dunmore,  H.  G.  Cocking,  B.  J.  Edwards,  Henderson,  Foxlee, 
Penny,  Forrest,  Rouch,  Spencer,  Vander  Weyde,  Quarm,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley, 
J.  T.  Taylor,  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  the  Heliotype  Company,  and  the  Autotype 
Company. 

In  conclusion  :  your  Committee  express  the  hope  that,  whilst  the  past  bears 
evidence  of  the  cordial  good  feeling  that  characterises  your  Society,  so  may  the 
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future  still  more  cultivate  that  position,  and  thus  will  success  attend  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  is  as  follows  :— 

Dr.  Treasurer  in  Account  with  the  South  London  Photographic  Society.  Cr. 


1871. 

Christmas— To  Balance . £9  11  5 

1872.  Subscriptions  dur¬ 

ing  the  year . 16  16  0 


£26  7  5 


Balance  ..£17  0  11 
Dec.  12, 1872.— Cash  .  1  1  0 


£18  1  11 


1872. — To  Hire  of  Room  . £4  14  6 

,,  Secretary,  Petty  Cash  4  9  6 
,,  Gratuity  to  Messenger  0  2  6 
Balance  .  17  0  11 

£26  7  5 


The  reports  were  unanimously  passed,  and  satisfaction  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  healthy  condition  of  the  funds. 

The  election  of  officers  and  committee  was  tlieffiformally  announced, 
agreeably  with  the  list  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  at  the  previous 
meeting,  as  follows: — President:  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A. —  Vice- 
Presidents:  Messrs.  Davis,  Simpson,  Blanchard,  Howard,  and  Foxlee. 
— Committee:  Messrs.  Brooks,  Bridge,  Croughton,  C.  E.  Elliott,  A.  L. 
Henderson,  Hunter,  Price,  and  Spencer.  —  Treasurer :  Mr.  Noel  Fitch. 
— Secretary :  Mr.  Edwin  C.ocking. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  tendered  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Committee,  and  the  other  officers  for  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  they  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Society  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibited  a  number  of  prints  that  had  faded 
in  consequence  of  having  been  kept  in  a  place  close  to  where  a  bottle  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  had  been  standing.  One  print  mounted  with  glue 
proved  an  exception  to  the  list  of  those  that  had  faded.  All  the  others 
were  mounted  with  starch. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  experiments  might  be  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  mounting  material  really  exercised  any  deteriorating 
influence  upon  the  action  of  cyanide  vapours. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  exhibited  a  number  of  exceedingly  fine  enlarge¬ 
ments  which  were  absolutely  untouched,  even  to  the  extent  of  touching- 
out  defects  in  the  paper.  These  excited  great  admiration.  Mr.  Edwards 
also  exhibited  several  pieces  of  albumenised  paper  covered  all  over  with 
stipple,  some  of  the  specimens  being  of  a  very  fine  and  others  of  a  coarser 
stipple.  In  connection  with  these  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  said  that  as  they 
had  been  done  in  his  presence  that  day,  he  could  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
crayons  alone,  without  any  gritty  substance,  had  been  employed  in  their 
production,  which  occupied  only  a  very  brief  period  of  time. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Edwards. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  papA  by  Mr.  Tunny,  On  a  Method  of 
Making  a  Graduated  Background.  [See  page  605.]  The  idea  was 
pronounced  to  be  an  excellent,  and  apparently  a  very  practical,  one ; 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  awarded  to  Mr.  Tunny  for  his  com¬ 
munication. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  then  exhibited  some  of  Breese’s  transparencies, 
calling  attention  to  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  effects  of  colour  were 
obtained. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  private  business,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

— o - 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  on  Thursday  the  12th  inst., — Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley,  Y.P.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  routine  business  having  been  disposed  of, 

The  Chairman  acquainted  the  meeting  with  the  substance  of  a  letter 
received  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A.,  President.  He  also 
informed  the  meeting  that  the  Council  contemplated  holding  a  soiree  in 
March  next,  and  explained  what  preliminary  steps  had  so  far  been 
considered. 

Mr.  Brothers  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  Mr.  Sarony’s 
new  method  of  enlarging,  and  laid  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
process  on  the  table.  He  (Mr.  Brothers)  also  exhibited  a  glass  dipping- 
bath  which  had  been  the  subject  of  notice  and  correspondence  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Photographic  News. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  absurd  to  condemn  the  article  as  being 
unfit  for  photographic  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  Wake  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Retouching  of  Negatives.  [See 
page  604.]  Mr.  Wade  illustrated  his  remarks  with  prints  from  un¬ 
touched  and  worked-up  negatives.  Negatives  of  both  kinds  were  sub¬ 
sequently  exhibited  in  the  lantern  by  Mr.  Coventry  ;  and  Mr.  Wake 
showed  the  effect  of  retouching  by  manipulating  a  print  supposed  to  be 
produced  from  an  untouched  plate. 

A  short  discussion  followed — the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  re¬ 
touching  was  quite  legitimate  when  not  carried  to  excess. 

Mr.  Brier  presented  a  copy  of  the  combination  print  exhibited  by  him 
at  the  previous  meeting  for  the  Society’s  portfolio. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  an  exhibition  of  lantern  pictures  pro¬ 
duced  by  members  of  the  Society. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLES. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
20th  ult. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  new  publications,  prospectuses, 
and  prices  current  received  since  the  previous  meeting,  and  then  com¬ 
municated,  in  the  name  of  M.  Marion,  a  few  particulars  regarding  the 
Mariotype  papers  and  ferro-prussiate  process.  It  appears  to  be  a  sort 
of  photographic  decalcommanie.  The  base  of  the  impression  in  the 
two  sorts  of  paper  is  ferro-prussiate,  and  it  is  issued  in  two  sorts  of 
boxes,  apparently  after  the  style  of  the  invisible  photographs  in  vogue 
in  this  country  some  time  ago.  The  image  is  developed  simply  by  im¬ 
mersion  in  water,  and  needs  no  sort  of  skill.  * 

M.  Vidal  commended  the  box,  particularly  for  children,  and  says 
that  it  constitutes  a  highly  rational  amusement — possibly. 

The  Secretary  said  the  thing  had  not  been  tried,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  good ;  and  he  further  communicated,  in  the  name  of  M. 
Marion,  some  experiments  upon  gelatine  carbon  tissue,  prepared  with 
natural  sepia,  made  with  a  view  to  test  whether  it  had  any  effect  upon 
the  non-solubility  of  the  gelatine.  He  did  not  find  that  any  material 
alteration  had  taken  place. 

M.  Vidal  has  tried  some  samples  of  dry  plates  sent  him  by  M.  E. 
Stebbing,  and  pronounces  them  highly  satisfactory,  rapid,  and  giving 
vigorous  pictures.  He  had  printed  largely  from  negatives  taken  by  this 
process  without  their  being  varnished,  and  declared  them  to  be  as  good 
and  as  free  from  defects  as  ever  they  were. 

M.  Merlet  got  a  word  in  for  the  purpose  of  describing  a  new  varnish 
that  he  had  made,  which  gives  a  finely-granulated  condition  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  negative  similar  to  the  grain  of  finely-ground  glass.  As 
was  rightly  observed,  a  varnish  of  this  kind  is  inestimable  in  value  to 
those  artists  who  follow  the  practice  of  retouching  their  negatives,  and, 
no  doubt,  if  M.  Merlet’s  is  hard  as  well  as  gritty,  it  will  be  useful  to 
such.  But  there  are  so  many  of  these  varnishes  before  the  public 
which  are  really  all  that  can  be  desired  that  there  is  not  any  necessity 
to  detail  the  process  further — if,  indeed,  from  the  very  indistinct 
account  of  it  with  which  M.  Vidal  has  furnished  us,  we  dare  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  any  clear  account  of  the  means  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture  at  all. 

M.  Vidal  showed  his  colleagues  of  the  Society  the  earliest  essays  in  a 
new  art  or  branch  of  art  in  photography,  which  he  did  not  doubt  was 
destined  to  have  a  great  future.  They  consisted  in  some  chromo-photo¬ 
graphic  prints  obtained  by  the  action  of  light  alone,  and  more  vigorous 
as  to  result  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  analogous  process  of  chromo¬ 
lithography.  He  is  not  yet  in  a  position  apparently  to  furnish  all  the 
details  of  the  process,  but  he  says  that  it  is  purely  mechanical,  and  that 
it  is  based  upon  another  assumption  than  that  upon  v'hich  the  hunters 
after  photography  in  natural  colours  have  hitherto  proceeded.  Instead 
of  making  the  light  pi’oduce  the  colours  he  prepares  the  colours  for  the 
light  to  operate  upon  ;  which,  certainly,  if  M.  Geymet  may  be  quoted  as 
an  authority  in  tbe  matter,  is  the  more  prudent  way.  It  is,  he  confesses, 
not  likely  to  take  the  place  of  chromo-lithography,  but  will  have  a  sphere 
of  its  own  not  less  important,  particularly  in  portraiture.  So  simple  is 
it,  too,  that  once  known  it  may  be  practised  by  anybody. 

Like  the  Society  we  shall  earnestly  press  upon  M.  Vidal  to  perfect 
his  experiments  and  let  us  know  the  result  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can. 
His  communication  finished  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  the  sitting 
was  then  adjourned. 


— ♦ — 

The  Best  Collodion  eor  the  Winter. — The  Right  Time  in  the 
Bath. — Comparative  Sensitiveness  of  Iodide  and  Bromide  of 
Silver  in  the  Common  Wet  Process. — Solarisation. — Organic 
Matter. — Density. — M.  Vidal’s  Photo. -Chromes. — Pigeon  Post. 
— The  Woodburytype,  &c. 

Ever  since  the  date  of  my  last  letter  the  weather  here  has  been 
exceptionally  wet  and  boisterous,  and  the  floods  are  out  to  an  extent 
never  before  witnessed  by  the  oldest  inhabitants,  two  out  of  the  three 
principal  roads  to  Redon  being  under  water,  and  passengers  having  to 
be  conveyed  across  in  boats  and  carts.  Immediately  facing  the  hill 
upon  the  side  of  which  my  house  stands  is  another  range  of  hills,  and 
between  the  two  lies  the  valley  of  the  Oust,  about  two  miles  in  width, 
all  flooded  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  feet.  I  took  the  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  the  other  day  to  cross  in  my  yacht’s  dingey  to  one  of  those 
picturesque  little  old  churches  with  which  Brittany  abounds,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  charming  subject  for  the  camera  on  the  first  bright  day. 
Sailing  over  the  tops  of  field  gates,  and  forcing  the  boat  between  the 
upper  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  hedgerows,  was  very  exciting.  It 
must  be  exciting  also  to  the  poor  farmers,  whose  lower  rooms  are 
flooded.  Here  is  a  query  after  the  manner  of  Bishop  Berkeley: — 
Whether  it  be  wise  to  put  tbe  cemetery  on  the  highest  and  healthiest 
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spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  pass  one's  life  on  the  low  level  of 
marshes  and  drains,  amidst  malaria  and  putrefying  matters,  and  with 
one’s  dwelling  subject  to  inundations  ? 

But  however  bad  the  weather  may  be  in  this  part  of  France,  it 
is  never  so  bad  as  quite  to  stop  experiments  in  the  dark  room,  even 
when  exposures  of  plates  are  concerned,  and  I  have  some  results  now 
to  describe  to  my  readers  which  I  hope  may  interest  them  as  much  as 
they  have  done  myself;  for,  unless  we  sometimes  work  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50°  Fah.,  and  in  a  dull  light,  we  cannot  know  all  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  our  chemicals  and  processes. 

My  experiments  relate  to  the  comparative  sensitiveness,  at  this 
season,  of  various  collodions  used  in  the  common  wet  process  with  an 
iron  developer,  and  they  were  made  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the 
best  mode  of  preparing  collodion  for  winter  work. 

I  found  that  the  most  sensitive  collodion  I  could  make,  with  the 
purest  chemicals  and  the  bath  in  excellent  working  order,  was  simply- 
iodised  collodion,  containing  about  five  grains  of  cadmium  iodide  to  the 
ounce,  and  no  bromide.  The  addition  of  bromide  to  this  collodion 
invariably  made  it  slower,  and  it  became  least  sensitive  when  it  con¬ 
tained  three  grains  of  ammonium  bromide  to  the  ounce,  in  addition  to  the 
five  grains  of  cadmium  iodide.  More  bromide  than  this  could  not  with 
propriety  be  added  for  use  with  a  thirty -five  grain  bath.  When  ammo¬ 
nium  iodide  was  used  instead  of  cadmium,  a  diminution  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  was  invariably  the  result.  The  cadmium-iodised  collodion  gave 
splendid  negatives — clean,  dense,  and  with  a  beautiful  surface  bloom — 
with  only  one  application  of  an  iron  developer  made  with  the  double 
sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  strength  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce. 

The  reason  why  the  addition  of  a  bromide  to  the  collodion  renders  it 
slower  is,  I  apprehend,  because  it  is  not  all  converted  in  the  time 
during  which  the  plate  is  left  in  the  bath,  and  it  is  this  unconverted 
soluble  bromide  which  interferes  with  sensitiveness,  although,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  may  have  other  good  effects.  In  order  to  test 
this  opinion,  I  prepared  some  collodion  with  three  grains  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  to  the  ounce  and  no  iodine,  and  immersed  a  plate  coated 
with  it  in  the  thirty-five-grain  bath.  It  took  several  hours  in  the  bath 
before  it  acquired  its  full  density.  The  bromide  in  the  same  film  would 
have  been  converted  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  an  eighty-grain  bath  ; 
but  that  would  be  much  too  strong  for  a  bromo-iodised  collodion, 
because  it  would  dissolve  the  iodide  of  silver. 

The  best  way  of  working  the  common  wet  process  seems  to  be  to 
have  two  stock  bottles  of  collodion — one  iodised  only,  the  other  bromo- 
iodised,  containing  the  same  quantity  of  iodide  per  ounce  and  three 
grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  in  addition.  Then  mix  the  two 
collodions  as  circumstances  may  require.  For  dry  plates,  or  for  a 
strong  light,  use  the  latter  only ;  and  for  wet  plates,  in  a  dull  light, 
use  the  iodised  only.  If  the  pyroxyline  be  not  of  the  best  quality,  but 
liable  to  give  lumps  in  the  film,  substitute  ammonium  for  some  of  the 
cadmium  iodide,  and  use  a  little  more  ether.  Cadmium  collodion  will 
remain  colourless  and  preserve  its  good  qualities  for  years  ;  but  collo¬ 
dion  made  with  ammonium  salts  only  turns  red,  unless  the  solvents 
are  methylated,  and  becomes  rotten  and  insensitive.  Highly-purified 
methylated  ether  seems  to  make  the  best  and  most  sensitive  collodion ; 
but  unless  such  ether  be  highly  purified  by  distillation  with  lime  the 
collodion  will  soon  put  the  nitrate  bath  out  of  order. 

In  using  iodised  collodion  containing  no  bromide  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  not  to  allow  the  plate  to  remain  too  long  in  the  bath.  At 
this  season  the  plate  ought  to  be  sufficiently  coated  in  two  minutes,  or 
even  less ;  and  not  more  than  five  minutes  ought  to  elapse  between 
coating  the  plate  and  pouring  on  the  developer.  I  was  never  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  this  as  I  am  now,  after  a  week  of  experimenting 
with  iodised  collodion.  A  large  percentage  of  the  failnres  which 
occurred  in  the  early  days  of  the  collodion  process  were  occasioned,  I 
am  perfectly  convinced,  by  leaving  the  plate  too  long  in  the  bath,  and 
too  long  before  the  development.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  really  necessary 
in  the  common  wet  process  that  there  should  remain  some  unconverted 
iodide  or  bromide  in  the  film,  although  too  large  an  excess  may  cause 
loss  of  sensitiveness.  I  have  been  lately  giving  very  long  exposures  to 
iodised  films,  and  in  every  case  got  feeble  and  dirty  negatives,  with  an 
indication  of  the  blacks  streaming  down  over  the  light  spaces.  This 
evil  was  greatly  aggravated  when  the  plate  was  left  five  minutes  in  the 
bath  instead  of  two.  The  same  effect  was  obtained  when  a  short  expo¬ 
sure  was  given  and  ten  minutes  were  subsequently  allowed  to  elapse 
before  developing  the  image.  All  the  time  that  free  nitrate  is  in  contact 
with  iodide  of  silver,  after  the  soluble  iodide  has  been  converted,  mis- 
hief  is  being  done.  When  the  whole  operations  of  exciting,  exposing, 


and  developing  were  completed  in  about  ten  minutes,  the  best  results 
were  obtained. 

When  the  collodion  contains  some  bromide  more  latitude  is  allowable, 
and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  great  practical  utility  of  bromide.  When 
bromide  is  used  alone,  with  a  strong  bath,  and  the  soluble  salt  properly 
converted,  the  film  is  quite  as  sensitive  as  an  iodised  film,  when  both 
are  developed  with  iron  in  the  usual  way;  but,  of  course,  if  too  much 
of  the  soluble  bromide  remain  unconverted  a  loss  of  sensitiveness  must 
result. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  some  good  examples  of  solarisation  with 
iodised  collodion,  but  in  vain,  for  my  films  would  never  solarise,  because 
I  did  not  care  to  spoil  my  bath  by  adding  more  nitric  acid  to  it.  Once 
I  exposed  for  two  minutes  to  the  sun’s  disc,  and  even  then  obtained  no 
solarisation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  intensely  black  spot !  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  solarisation  does  not  occur  at  a  low  temperature,  when 
the  chemicals  are  in  the  best  working  order,  even  with  iodised  collodion. 

Organic  matter  of  an  active  kind  in  its  reaction  with  silver  does  not 
appear  to  be  necessary  in  the  common  wet  collodion  film,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  for  density  is  the  infallible  accompaniment  of  pure  chemi¬ 
cals.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  using 
pure  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  negative  processes. 

On  another  page  the  reader  will  find  some  further  remarks  on  tbe 
properties  of  iodide  of  silver,  solarisation,  &c. 

The  last  number  of  the  Moniteur  opens  with  a  startling  announcement 
of  what  reads  at  first  very  like  the  discovery  of  photography  in  the 
natural  colours.  We  are  told  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Marseilles 
Photographic  Society  on  the  20th  ult.,  M.  Leon  Vidal,  the  Secretary, 
exhibited  some  photo-chromic  proofs  which  elicited  general  admiration. 
To  quote  M.  Ernest  Lacan’s  own  words  : — 

“  M.  Leon  Vidal  has  found  the  means  of  producing,  by  means  of  photographyi 
coloured  images  as  fine  as  a  painter  would  obtain  by  using  the  most  lively  and 
attractive  colours.  These  proofs,  which  represent  nature  with  astonishing 
fidelity,  can  be  taken  from  any  negative,  and  they  surpass,  we  are  told,  all  th:  t 
can  be  obtained  in  chromolithograpby.” 

We  are  to  be  informed  very  shortly  how  this  wonderful  result  was 
achieved. 

Three  French  photographers  who  were  largely  connected  with  the 
pigeon  post  during  the  war  have  received  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  viz.,  M.  Fernique,  M.  Gille3,  and  M.  Derouard.  A  story  is 
told  of  a  sort  of  falcon,  never  before  seen  in  France,  which  had  its 
roost  in  one  of  the  church  towers  of  Paris,  and  which  used  to  watch 
for  the  carrier  pigeons  on  their  return  with  letters,  and  kill  them.  He 
was  observed  and  shot  at  last.  The  Prussians  have  got  the  credit  of 
having  introduced  him  into  Paris.  But  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war  ! 

Dr.  Walz  has  described  the  following  method  of  dissolving  shellac  in 
water  : — The  shellac  is  pounded,  and  put  into  a  concentrated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  boiled  until  the  smell  of  ammonia  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  More  of  the  solution  is  then  added,  and  the  boiling  repeated 
in  a  similar  way  until  a  coherent,  sponge-like  mass  is  obtained.  This 
will  now  readily  dissolve  in  boiling  water. 

The  Fothergill  gold  medal  is  offered  this  year  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  an  incombustible  paper ;  and  the  silver  medal  to  female  artists  for 
the  best  cameos  on  the  ordinary  shells.  Who  will  offer  the  ladies  a 
medal  for  the  most  chaste  and  artistic  design  for  female  dress,  or  the 
prettiest  mode  of  arranging  their  hair  ? 

Major-General  Eardley-Wilmot  made  the  other  day  a  speech  in  which 
were  the  following  remarks  : — 

“  Our  country  is  passing  through  another  phase  of  its  history,  a  period  of 
change  which  cannot  but  be  deeply  interesting,  and  ought  to  be  full  of  hope 
for  the  future.  Manufactures,  in  which  this  country  stood  for  many  years 
predominant  and  almost  alone,  are  now  being  abundantly  produced  by  other 
nations.  Coal  and  iron,  the  raw  materials  of  industry  and  wealth,  are  rising 
in  price  at  home,  while  they  are  being  more  abundantly  produced  abroad. 
Educated  skill  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  important  element  in  commercial 
success  and  national  character.” 

The  Prussians,  it  is  said,  have  introduced  a  new  kind  of  gunpowder 
which  has  extraordinary  projectile  force.  It  is  made  of  a  mixture  of 
saltpetre  and  sawdust,  to  which  is  added,  when  required  for  use,  as 
much  oil  of  vitriol  as  will  make  it  adhere.  It  is  then  dried  with  caution. 
I  need  hardly  tell  my  readers  that  sawdust  is  lignin,  which  the  mixture 
of  nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol  converts  into  an  explosive  sort  of  pyroxyline. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  expressing  the  pain  I  felt  on  reading 
Mr.  Woodbury’s  remarks  at  page  579,  particularly  the  concluding 
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paragraph,  which  is  unjust  to  me  and  damaging  in  the  extreme.  I  have 
said  nothing  in  the  account  which  I  recently  gave  of  his  process,  as 
practised  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  at  MM.  Goupil’s  establish¬ 
ment,  which  I  did  not  believe  to  be  strictly  true,  from  my  own  obser¬ 
vation,  and  from  what  was  told  me  on  the  spot  by  M.  Rousselon,  and 
also  by  Mr.  Woodbury’s  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Smith.  Both  were  candid 
in  informing  me  that  no  startling  improvement  had  been  made  since  the 
war,  but  that  sure  and  steady  progress  was  going  on.  What  improve¬ 
ments  may  have  been  made  in  it  since  March  1  have  never  pretended  to 
know. 

PI  ow  suppose  that  instead  of  saying  what  I  did  about  the  plant  being 
expensive,  and  the  electric  light  and  six  presses  being  required,  as  well 
as  a  hydraulic  machine,  and  that  consequently  the  process  was  not 
adapted  to  the  means  of  professional  portraitists  in  general,  but  that 
they  had  better  send  their  prints  to  be  done  at  a  regularly  organised 
Woodbury  printing  establishment,  I  had  told  some  such  tale  as  this,  viz. , 
that  common  daylight  would  do  all  the  year  round  in  London  for  print¬ 
ing  the  gelatine  film  (although  it  requires  three  hours’  exposure  .to  the 
electric  light,  and  one  hour  to  sunshine,  in  Paris) ;  that  one  printing 
press,  which  need  not  cost  more  than  £1,  would  suffice ;  and  that  the 
hydraulic  press  need  not  cost  more  than  £60 — would  not  most  of  my 
readers  have  referred,  with  a  smile  of  incredulity,  to  a  gentleman  named 
Walker?  And  suppose  any  innocent  should  have  been  beguiled  by  my 
statement  into  investing  £61  in  the  plant  for  the  Woodbury  process, 
what  would  have  been  the  length  of  his  visage  at  the  end  of  his  first 
wTeek  of  experimenting  with  it  ? 

As  for  my  object  being  to  write  up  the  heliotype  process  because  I 
happen  to  have  an  interest  in  so  doing,  let  me  assure  Mr.  Woodbury 
that  so  long  as  I  continue  to  write  for  this  Journal  my  p>aramount  in¬ 
terest,  before  all  others,  will  consist  in  telling  the  exact  truth  on  any 
matters  under  discussion  in  its  columns,  and  thereby  preserving  the 
confidence  of  my  readers,  without  which  my  articles  would  be  mere 
waste  paper,  or  something  worse.  And  I  hope  he  will  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  not  only  my  interest  but  my  feeling  are  on  the  side  of  frank¬ 
ness  and  truthfulness  in  all  things,  and  that  I  have  dared  for  many  years 
to  speak  and  write  exactly  what  I  think,  regardless  of  whom  it  may 
offend  ;  and  as  for  my  interest  in  any  branch  of  commercial  photography, 
it  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  chemicals  used  in  experimenting.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Woodbury  himself,  I  have  received  so  much  kindness 
and  courtesy  from  him  at  different  times  that  I  had  come  to  regard  him 
as  a  personal  friend,  and  I  have  always  considered  him  one  of  our  greatest 
luminaries  and  benefactors  of  the  art.  But  he  must  forgive  me  for  say¬ 
ing  that  he  is  too  sensitive  and  impetuous  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  he 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  read  my  article  on  his  process  over  again,  he 
will  see  that  there  was  no  intention  on  my  part  to  run  it  down,  or  to 
unfairly  trample  upon  himself  !  He  has  been  most  unjust  to  me,  and 
his  remarks  have  pained  me  greatly. 

It  is  due  mainly  to  my  representations  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s 
process  that  the  present  company  for  working  it  in  London  was  estab¬ 
lished.  I  was  consulted  privately  on  the  subject  by  one  of  the  principals, 
and  said  to  him  pretty  much  what  I  have  said  lately  in  my  article.  He 
was  an  old  personal  friend,  and,  when  dining  with  him  three  years 
ago,  we  went  over  all  the  pros  and  cons  very  thoroughly,  and  I  showed 
him  several  splendid  specimens  which  had  been  printed  for  me  by  MM. 
Goupil,  but  I  cautioned  him  at  the  time  against  the  possibility  of  the 
process  meeting  with  a  formidable  rival,  for  paper  prints,  in  the  new 
system  of  collography.  Nevertheless,  he  went  in  for  the  Woodbury- 
type,  and  is  now  one  of  the  principals  in  the  Brompton  firm.  But  the 
rivalry  which  I  predicted  has  really  come  to  pass.  What  use,  then,  is 
there  in  attempting  to  disguise  the  truth  ? 

On  another  occasion,  during  the  same  visit  to  London,  I  dined  with 
one  of  the  principals  of  the  Autotype  Company,  and  whilst  looking 
over  the  works  at  Ealing  Dean,  then  in  process  of  construction,  showed 
him  two  or  three  of  the  first  specimens  of  heliotype.  Afterwards, 
whilst  driving  into  town  with  him  in  his  brougham,  I  said — “Beware  of 
this  new  process  of  collography,  for  it  will  one  day  be  a  formidable 
rival  to  your  carbon  printing  ;  a  process  of  printing  proofs  in  printers’ 
ink,  in  a  common  press,  and  which  do  not  require  mounting,  or  any 
expensive  plant,  must  one  day  carry  all  before  it.”  He  has,  since  then, 
wisely  added  collography  to  his  carbon  printing  operations. 

We  cannot  long  suppress  the  truth  or  stem  the  tide  of  progress. 
Who,  then,  would  care  to  attempt  to  do  so  by  petty  misrepresentations  ? 
Certainly  not  I. 

The  Woodbury  process  has  been  on  its  trial  in  England  for  several 
years,  secured  by  patent  rights,  which  have  now  expired.  I  may, 


certainly,  rank  myself  among  its  best  friends  during  that  period  ;  for 
did  I  not  bring  out  a  journal  magnificently  illustrated  by  the  process, 
and  handsomely  got  up,  which,  however,  was  not  appreciated  either  by 
photographers  or  by  the  public  ?  and  did  I  not  give  the  first  impetus  to 
the  establishment  of  the  present  company  in  London  ?  And  if  I  could 
now  aid  the  development  of  the  process  in  any  way,  I  would  with  all 
my  heart ;  but  that  will  never  be  done  by  concealing  the  truth  respect¬ 
ing  it  as  compared  with  other  methods.  The  fact  is,  carbon  printing, 
collography,  and  Woodbury  type  will  each  get  into  its  special  groove  in 
time,  and  there  will  be  no  real  rivalry  between  them.  For  copies  of 
paintings,  produced  in  large  numbers,  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  of  unsur¬ 
passable  excellence,  nothing  can  exceed  such  specimens  as  those  which 
were  contained  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Photographic  Art  Journal 
by  the  WToodburytype.  They  will  challenge  the  most  fastidious 
criticism,  as  long  as  the  paper  lasts  upon  which  they  are  impressed. 
The  same  process  is  also  the  one,  par  excellence,  for  printing  glass 
transparencies.  As  for  any  personal  interest  which  I  may  now  have  in 
the  heliotype  process,  it  is  my  belief  in  the  process  itjself  which  has 
created  that  interest,  and  this  should  be  the  proof  of  my  sincerity. 

But  let  us  not  wrangle  at  this  jovial  season.  These  lines,  wrun^ 
from  me  in  self-defence,  will  meet  the  eye  of  my  readers  only  a  few 
days  before  Christmas.  Ah  me  !  how  the  years  slip  away  !  How  the 
obituary  of  each  passing  year  records  the  name  of  some  valued  friend 
or  pleasant  acquaintance  !  The  same  number  which  contains  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  angry  letter  contains  also  the  news  of  the  loss  of  poor 
Macpherson  !  For  three  months  I  was  intimate  with  him  and  Dr. 
Clark,  when  in  Rome,  and  we  used  to  work  at  photography  together. 
It  was  he  who  then  showed  me  the  first  print  we  had  ever  seen 
from  a  collodion  negative.  Life  is  too  short  for  quarrels.  Besides 
who  can  quarrel  when  the  plum  pudding  is  already  in  the  pot,  the  beef 
ready  to  be  spitted,  and  the  extracts  of  malt  and  of  logwood,  with  the 
sparkling  fermented  juices  of  green  gooseberry  and  rhubarb  claiming 
our  more  serious  attention  ?  Here,  in  France,  the  jovial  day  is  the  first 
of  the  new  year,  the  “ jour  de  Van,”  as  they  call  it,  when  every  one 
gives  a  packet  of  coloured  bonbons  to  his  neighbour,  and  sallies  forth 
in  the  snow  or  the  muggy  drizzle,  as  the  case  may  be,  carte-de-visite  in 
hand,  and  as  smart  as  a  new  five-franc  piece,  to  make  calls  and  pay 
compliments.  But  things  are  dear  just  now,  and  highly  taxed  to  pay 
the  Prussians,  so  we  must  keep  a  tight  hand  upon  our  purse  strings. 
My  last  ton  of  Wilse  coal  stood  me  in  fifty-five  francs,  and  butter  is 
now  fifteenpence  a  pound,  beef  ninepence,  and  eggs  tenpence  a  dozen  ! 
With  such  prices  as  these  one  must  be  careful  not  to  “overrun  the 
constable.” 

So  a  merry  Christmas  to  you  all,  dear  readers,  and  may  we  meet 
again  as  friends  on  the  yew  de  Van,  with  smiling  and  pleasant  faces. 

Redon,  December  13,  1872.  Thomas  Sutton. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  find  I  have  done  an  injustice  in  attributing  all  Mr. 
Stillman’s  pictures  to  Liverpool  plates.  It  appears  that  four  of  them 
were  taken  on  Rouch’s  “Russell”  plates.  I  can  pay  them  no  higher 
compliment  than  by  saying  they  give  results  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
any  by  the  various  collodio-bromide  processes  in  the  Exhibition  to 
which,  in  principle,  they  are  somewhat  analogous. — lam,  yours,  &c. 

December  16,  1872.  An  Old  File  ’ 

— ♦ — 

THE  HANGING  OF  THE  PICTURES  AT  THE  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Amongst  the  various  complaints  in  the  Journal  about 
the  hanging  of  the  pictures  at  the  late  Photographic  Exhibition — com¬ 
plaints  very  natural  under  the  circumstances,  but  generally  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  contributors  put  a  much  greater  comparative  estimation 
on  their  work  than  the  hanging  committee  did — there  are  two  which 
pass  the  limits  of  permissible  growling,  those  signed  “X.  Y.  Z.”  and 
“B.  P.”  The  former  complains  that  a  portrait  by  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  was  put  in  an  obscure  corner.  He  may  like  to  know  the  reason 
which  is,  that  it  was  in  a  frame  of  work  so  largely  improved  by  the  use 
of  india-ink,  or  other  tint,  that  its  admission  into  the  principal  room 
was  impossible,  and  its  being  put  in  a  strong  light  anywhere  would 
have  been  far  from  an  advantage  to  the  artist. 

As  to  “B.  P.’s”  complaint  that  certain  gentlemen  were  not  well  • 
treated  in  the  hanging  of  their  contributions,  I  have  only  to  say  that,  of 
those  named,  Mr.  Cooper  had  one  frame  on  the  line  in  the  centre  of  the 
best  wall ;  the  others,  except  Colonel  Wortley ’s,  were  placed  in  the  best 
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places  on  the  screen,  where  they  have  usually  been  seen  in  years  past, 
and  in  what  has  been  always  considered  the  best  position  for  small  pho¬ 
tographs,  which  may  be  looked  into,  and  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Gordon  chose  for  his  own  pictures  in  preference  to  any  other. 

With  respect  to  the  contributions  of  Lieutenaut  Abney  (including 
those  of  his  School),  they  were  hung,  as  they  well  deserved,  in  the  best 
light  and  position — the  largest  on  the  line  of  the  best  wall,  and  the 
small  ones  on  the  screens  with  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Cooper’s. 

As  to  Mr.  Whiting’s  part  in  the  disposition  of  his  pictures,  I  can 
only  say  that  he  had  none — he  was  not  even  consulted  ;  but,  as  one  of 
the  most  reliable  contributors  to  the  Exhibition  for  years,  and  one  of 
the  most  creditable  of  the  amateur  dry-plate  workers  of  the  day,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  place  he  had— one  frame  of 
six  small  views  on  the  line.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  placing  of  his  pictures,  nor  with  that  of  any  of  his  friends,  if 
he  had  any,  whose  works  were  placed  near  him,  which  I  doubt. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  An  Assistant  Hanger. 

December  16,  1872. 

[Our  opinions  on  this  subject  will  be  found  expressed  in  a  “  sub¬ 
leader  ”  in  the  present  number. — Eds.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements ;  but  in  no  case  do 
we  insert  any  article  merely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the  small 
cost  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is  devoted  to 
exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposing 
the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publication,  if  a  nom 
de  plume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will  not  appear. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  a  good  stereo,  camera  with  folding  tail  board,  and  pair  of 
stereo,  lenses  by  Cox,  for  a  good  5  X  4  or  half- plate  camera  in  good  condition. 
— Address,  K.,  6,  Kingston -place,  Woodhouse-lane,  Leeds. 

For  exchange,  a  half- plate  walnut  camera  and  Ross’s  No.  1  carte  lens,  for  a  Ross’s 
No.  2  ditto.  A  mahogany  camera,  with  sliding  front,  for  two  cartes  on  plates 
7?  X  4J,  and  a  copy  of  the  Vopular  Encyclopedia  for  a  good  half-plate  lens. 
All  the  above  in  good  condition. — Address,  W.  Cruickshank,  Rothiemay, 
Huntly,  N.B. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

*,*  Registrations  and  Reviews  in  out  next. 

Amicus.— The  patent  has  now  lapsed. 

D.  S.— The  filtering  apparatus  described  will  answer  quite  well. 

G.  Child.— A  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin  will  be  quite  strong  enough. 

J.  Roberts.— We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  specimen;  you  do  not  require  to 
mount  it. 

Old  Edinburgh.— Chloride  of  gold  will  crystallise  with  sodium,  forming  a 
double  salt. 

j.  p.— The  best  work  on  the  carbon  process  is  the  manual  published  by  the 
Autotype  Company. 

J.  B.— Thanks  for  your  communication,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  our  columns 
Send  it  to  the  Telegraph  Journal. 

St.  Mungo.— The  lens  must  have  a  focus  of  about  fifteen  inches.  An  inch 
over  or  under  this  will  not  prove  of  much  consequence. 

D.  L. — There  is  no  law,  and  cannot  necessarily  be  any,  to  restrain  your  neigh¬ 
bour  from  indulging  in  the  practice  of  which  you  complain. 

T.  P.  C.  S. — We  think  that  the  horny  nature  of  your  collodion  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  rectified  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  Try  this  remedy  on  a  small 
portion  at  first. 

S.  H. — You  cannot  certainly  expect  us  to  perform  a  number  of  experiments  of 
a  costly  and  troublesome  kind  for  the  private  benefit  of  a  person  who  does 
not  even  disclose  his  name  ! 

G.  Turnbull. — Any  of  the  portrait  lenses  in  the  list  will  answer  your  purpose 
But,  other  things  being  equal  (except  price),  select  that  which  has  the  largest 
aperture  in  respect  to  its  focus. 

John  M.  Blake  (Newhaven,  Connecticut,  U.S.). — Draft  to  hand.  Journal 
for  September  18th  last  has  been  forwarded  by  this  mail.  The  Almanac 
for  1873  will  be  forwarded  shortly. 

L.  Watts  (Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.), — We  have  been  requested  to  state 
that  this  correspondent  will  be  glad  to  receive,  by  post,  photographic  price 
lists  from  English  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

Alpha. — The  argentometer  is  probably  incorrect.  We  have  seen  several 
that  were  unreliable ;  but  as  a  rule  those  purchased  from  respectable  photo¬ 
graphic  dealers  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Tomson. — 1.  Small  stops  increase  the  depth  and  sharpness  of  the  definition. 
— 2.  To  take  the  bridge  in  proper  perspective  do  not  move  the  lens. — 3.  The 
face  of  the  print  must  be  next  to  the  polished  plate. — 4.  A  dry  plate  may  be 
used  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

One  in  the  Dark. — If  you  read  our  article  on  the  Vander  Weyde  process, 
given  at  page  359  in  the  number  for  August  2nd,  you  will  find  a  definite 
statement  of  his  patent  claims,  and  the  whole  details  of  the  operations 
required.  Mr.  Yander  Weyde  does  not  claim  either  the  method  described  by 
Mr.  Crougliton  or  that  of  Mr.  Edwards. 


P.  R.  A. — The  plate  has  not  been  properly  cleaned.  But,  as  there  is  now  no 
remedy  that  will  prove  available  in  this  special  case,  the  best  way  is  to  print 
a  transparency  somewhat  larger  than  the  negative  and  repair  all  the  defects 
in  it,  using  this  transparency  in  turn  for  producing  another  negative. 
Historicus. — The  Zentmayer  lens  is  a  doublet,  composed  of  simple  crown 
glass  elements  alone.  It  is  said  that  these  lenses  work  correctly  to  visual  focus 
and  include  a  large  angle  of  view.  The  lenses  are  very  deep  menisci,  and  tho 
back  lens  is  of  smaller  diameter  and  shorter  focus  than  the  front  lens. 
Sttppling  Backgrounds. — We  have  during  the  past  week  received  nume¬ 
rous  letters  inquiring  whether  there  is  any  patent  restriction  in  the  use  of 
pumice  stone  powder  and  crayon,  as  described  by  Mr.  Croughton  at  the 
Photographic  Society.  We  answer  once  for  all — there  is  none.  What  is 
illegal  is  the  mixing  of  the  two,  not  the  using  of  them  one  after  tho  other.- 
Mercury. — The  fogging  may  be  caused  by  either  acidity  or  alkalinity,  for 
both  these  conditions  induce  fog.  Test  the  bath  with  litmus  paper  and  you 
will  soon  ascertain  in  what  state  it  is.  If  the  paper  remain  blue  after  about 
thirty  seconds  add  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution 
be  too  acid,  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  will  provide  a 
remedy. 

P*  K. — The  process  by  which  the  specimen  you  enclosed  (which,  by  the  way» 
indicates  great  progress)  was  produced  is  not  patented.  The  patent  does 
not  prevent  you  from  rendering  the  gelatine  insoluble  by  exposure  to  light, 
nor  from  printing  from  glass ;  but  it  would  operate  against  you  if  alum  were 
mixed  with  the  gelatine,  and  the  film  transferred  from  the  glass  plate  to  one 
of  metal. 

One  in  Trouble — It  would  be  very  difficult  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
amount  of  light  likely  to  be  stopped  by  the  warehouse  that  is  about  to  he 
erected,  and  this  because  we  neither  know  the  proposed  height  of  the  ware¬ 
house  nor  the  distance  at  which  it  is  to  be  situated  from  the  studio.  These 
are  two  elements  of  such  importance  that  without  them  no  estimate  whatever 
can  be  made. 

Mercantos. — There  is  no  better  way  than  the  following  by  which  to  produce 
vignettei : — Dab  the  back  of  the  negative  all  over  with  any  opaque  pigment 
ground  up  in  oil,  such  as  the  tube  colours  in  common  use  for  painting.  A 
mixture  of  lampblack  and  burnt  sienna  answers  well  for  this  purpose. 
Remove  by  means  of  a  dabbar  all  the  pigment  from  those  portions  that  must 
be  left  clear,  and  blend  the  clear  parts  with  the  opaque  margin  by  dabbing 
with  the  end  of  the  finger  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which  the  sky  of  a 
lantern  transparency  is  painted.  Take  a  trial  print  to  note  the  effect,  alter 
where  necessary,  and  when  the  paint  dries  the  negative  may  be  handed  over 
to  the  pi  inter  in  full  confidence  that  the  whole  of  the  five  hundred  prints 
will  be  alike. 

Redon.— The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  “hot  water”  process— a  process 
which,  from  a  long  and  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance,  we  can  strongly 
recommend  : — The  collodion  should  be  heavily  bromised,  and  the  bath  6trong 
in  a  proportionate  degree.  The  plate  having  been  excited  is  washed,  and  is 
then  coated  with  diluted  albumen,  which  may  be  prepared  by  adding  three 
ounces  of  water  and  ten  drops  of  ammonia  to  the  white  of  one  egg,  and  then 
whisking  all  well  up.  This  solution  will  keep  for  several  weeks.  It  must 
be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  several  times,  pouring  it  off  and  on  so 
as  to  ensure  impregnation  of  the  film.  The  plate  is  then  immersed  in  a  bath 
of  very  hot  water — an  immersion  for  a  few  seconds  being  sufficient  to  cause 
the  coagulatiou  of  the  albumen.  Having  received  a  final  wash  of  gallic  acid 
the  plate  is  dried.  Plates  prepared  in  this  way  keep  well  for  at  least  a  few 
months,  and  possess  moderate  sensitiveness. 

M.  D.  S. — To  utilise  an  over-corrected  lens  ascertain  by  experiment  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  chemical  and  visual  foci,  then  make  a  mark  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  tube  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  you  to  take  a  picture  in  the  following 
manner: — Push  the  lens  tube,  by  means  of  the  rack,  as  far  as  it  will  go  into 
the  jacket ;  focus  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  on  the  camera,  the  lens  re¬ 
maining  undisturbed ;  then,  just  before  removing  the  cap  and  making  the  ex¬ 
posure,  rack  out  the  lens  until  the  mark  is  visible  that  indicates  the  chemical 
focus,  expose,  and  the  resulting  picture  will  be  quite  sharp.  If  used  for  cartes 
alone  it  may  be  found  convenient  to  put  a  stop  or  check  upon  the  sliding 
arrangement  of  the  lens,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  over-  or  under-doing  the 
adjustment.  From  the  description  given  of  your  lens  it  is  probable  that  for 
a  sitter  placed  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  the  degree  of  adjustment  required 
will  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Received.— James  Valentine;  G.  W.  Webster,  F.C.S. ;  J.  Pollitt  (in  our 
next) ;  A.  Henderson,  Montreal. 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  valuable  original  articles  con¬ 
tributed  by  eminent  writers,  it  is  found  to  be  imperative  to 
increase  the  number  of  pages  in  our  forthcoming  Almanac,  the  price  of 
which  will,  however,  remain  at  the  former  price  of  One  Shilling;  hut 
the  postage  of  single  copies  must,  on  account  of  the  extra  weight  of  the 
work,  be  increased  to  Threepence.  The  price  of  the  Almanac  will, 
therefore,  be  1/3  per  post. 
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THE  OLD  YEAR. 

At  the  close  of  our  nineteenth  volume  we  beg  to  offer  our  readers 
the  compliments  of  the  season  and  our  congratulations  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  good  year’s  work  in  the  field,  in  the  studio,  and  in  the 
laboratory  by  our  brethren  of  the  camera.  Retrospection  is  often 
an  unsatisfactory  employment,  and,  though  useful  in  its  way,  is 
rarely  attended  with  much  pleasure ;  hence  we  need  not  enter 
too  minutely  into  the  details  of  work  during  1872,  but  touch  lightly 
on  the  more  pleasing  points  that  mark  out  the  year  as  one  of 
progress. 

First,  as  to  field  work :  We  can  bear  full  testimony  to  the  strides 
made  in  the  preparation  of  highly-sensitive  dry  plates  possessing 
valuable  keeping  qualities,  and  affording  the  right  printing  density 
with  ease  in  development.  Progress  in  this  direction  is  of  great 
importance,  and  the  past  year  has  been  fruitful  in  results  in  this 
direction.  The  most  important  step  made,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  adding  to  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion  nitrate  of  uranium, 
and  for  this  important  improvement  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  deserves 
the  thanks  of  all  who  desire  to  work  at  landscape  photography  with 
the  minimum  of  trouble.  The  practical  suggestions  of  Messrs. 
Gough,  Stillman,  andothers  have  likewise  borne  fruit,  and  the  collodio- 
bromide  process,  after  many  severe  trials  and  much  opposition,  has 
won  its  way  to  a  position  of  great  importance  amongst  the  most 
valuable  methods  at  our  disposal  for  preparing  dry  plates.  In  this 
connection  we  have  little  to  add  except  that  some  wet-plate  workers 
have  had  their  operations  materially  facilitated  by  the  use  of  Mr. 
Howard’s  very  convenient  tent.  We  also  mention  in  this  connection 
with  much  pleasure  the  useful  improvement  effected  b}r  Mr.  H. 
Cooper  in  rendering  dry  films  adiactinic  by  staining  with  aurine, 
thereby  removing  one  most  objectionable  feature  in  their  prepara¬ 
tion,  namely,  the  backing  of  the  plates  with  the  old  composition. 

In  the  studio  there  is  practically  nothing  to  record  in  the  way  of 
taking  the  negative — we  mean,  at  least,  in  the  chemicals  or  special 
manipulations ;  but  we  have  observed  with  pleasure  the  improved 
artistic  quality  of  the  work  performed  in  the  particulars  of  lighting, 
posing,  and  management  of  details. 

In  printing,  plioto-mechanical  processes  have  greatly  improved  in 
position  in  the  race  for  public  favour.  It  will  be  long  before  silver 
prints  have  to  yield  to  the  growing  desire  for  permanency  for  small 
work;  but  the  days  of  silver  for  large  prints  are  numbered,  and  we 
have  even  met  with  signs  of  rebellion  against  the  old  fashion  in  the 
matter  of  cartes.  These  are  strides  in  the  right  direction,  and  we 
hope  that  another  year  may  see  this  good  work  still  further  ad¬ 
vanced.  Apart  from  such  considerations,  however,  enlarged  prints, 
whether  in  silver  or  carbon,  have  been  steadily  growing  in  public 
favour.  This  circumstance  alone  naturally  tends  to  attract  increased 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  best  methods  for  producing  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  high  quality ;  and  the  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Crawshay  in 
offering  valuable  pecuniary  prizes  for  excellence  in  this  class  of  work 
will,  we  have  little  doubt,  aid  most  essentially  in  the  development  of 
this  department  of  our  art-science.  Mr.  Crawshay  has  nothing  to 
gain  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  spirit  which  led  to 
his  munificent  offer  is  fully  appreciated,  and  that  he  has  materially 
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served  the  profession  by  inducing  many  to  rise  out  of  the  old  groove 
and  aim  at  distinction  in  the  higher  branches  of  work. 

As  we  have  included  enlargements  under  the  head  of  printing,  wq 
may  also  mention  here  the  improved  effects  obtained  by  finishing 
large  prints  by  the  Yander  Weyde  method  and  other  similar  lines  of 
treatment.  Pretty  results  are  undoubtedly  obtained,  and  the  art- 
character  of  a  well-conceived  picture  considerably  increased. 

We  regret  that  so  little  has  been  lately  heard  of  M.  Merget’s  interest¬ 
ing  mercury  printing  process.  It  is  so  simple  in  principle  that  many 
experimentalists  might  be  expected  to  take  it  up  and  ascertain  its 
capabilities.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  capable  of  directly  injuring  the  health  of  a  person  practising  it ; 
but  it  is  not  so  dangerous  that  its  utility  for  special  branches  of  work 
could  not  be  easily  ascertained  by  most  persons.  Those  who  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  mercury  should  not,  of 
course,  try  the  plan.  It  appears  not  improbable  that  it  might  prove  of 
great  value  in  copying  discoloured  silver  prints  that  could  not  be 
copied  in  the  camera. 

Then,  again,  the  work  in  the  laboratory  has  been  fairly  pur¬ 
sued  ;  and  here  we  have  to  note  the  results  of  prime  importance 
lately  published  by  Dr.  Draper.  This  investigation  embodies  the 
work  of  many  years,  worthily  concluded  by  the  recent  remarkable 
discovery  of  the  equal  distribution  of  heat  throughout  the  solar 
spectrum  and  of  chemical  action.  These  experiments  have,  no 
doubt,  been  read  with  interest. 

This  brief  glance  at  the  past  fully  justifies  our  assertion  that  the 
year  just  completed  has  been  marked  by  sound  progress  in  several 
departments  of  our  work,  and  that  we  have  no  slight  cause  for 
congratulating  our  readers  on  the  results.  Before  the  next  number 
of  this  Journal  appears  the  world  shall  have  entered  on  another 
yeav — 1872,  with  its  pleasures  and  sorrows,  will  have  passed  away. 
Let  us  treasure  only  the  memories  of  its  blessings  enjoyed  and 
lessons  learnt,  and  then — 

“  Oli !  if  ye  can,  he  blithe  and  true,  the  song  troul  gaily  on, 

And  the  burden  be— ‘  the  New  Year’s  come,  and  the  Old  Year’s  gone.’  ” 

But  passing  beyond  the  spirit  of  Phillip’s  pretty  ballad,  we  now 
beg  in  all  earnestness  to  wish  our  readers 

A  Happy  New  Year. 


ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID  ON  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 
We  briefly  referred  last  week  but  one  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  article  on  the 
latent  image,  and  we  return  to  the  subject  now  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  right  one  or  two  points  connected  with  a  theory  of  the  latent 
image  recently  put  forward  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Sutton  appears  to 
think  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  invisible  and 
the  visible  image,  and  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
results  of  the  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  layer  leads  to  the 
mixture  of  ideas  usually  regarded  as  essentially  different.  Dr. 
Reynolds’s  theory,  referred  to  by .  Mr.  Sutton,  fully  recognises  the 
distinction  above  mentioned,  and,  while  showing  how  iodide  of 
silver,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  the  metal  and  one  of  silver,  can  be 
so  altered  by  light  as  to  be  able  to  attract  to  itself  from  the  deve¬ 
loper  two  additional  atoms  of  silver  to  form  a  subiodide  consisting 
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of  three  atoms  of  the  metal  and  one  of  iodine,  it  is  nowhere  stated 
that  the  “  latent  image  ”  is  made  up  of  such  a  subiodide  of  silver. 
Nor  would  any  such  statement  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  this 
theory,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  to  show  how  iodide  of  silver  can 
remain  as  such  and  yet  be  endued  by  the  action  of  light  with  new 
chemical  energy. 

Mr.  Sutton’s  experiments  with  nitric  acid  would  have  had  some 
force  if  the  theory  dealt  with  the  chief  question  in  the  manner  sup¬ 
posed  ;  but,  as  the  theory  in  question  does  not  go  beyond  the  point 
just  stated,  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  must  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  neutral  fact,  interesting  in  itself,  but  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
considered  decisive  one  way  or  another.  A  little  consideration  will 
set  this  right.  The  experiments  consisted  in  treating  one  exposed 
plate  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  another  with  strong  nitric  acid ;  the 
latter  destroyed  the  latent  image,  the  former  did  not.  The  statement 
of  the  interesting  fact  that  the  image  can  be  destroyed  by  the  strong 
acid  ends  the  matter ;  for,  before  it  can  be  used  against  the  new 
theory,  it  should  be  shown  that  the  condition  of  the  iodide  of  silver, 
supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  subtle  action  of  light,  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  strong  nitric  acid.  We  are  disposed  to  think  such  a 
reversal  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  light  as  being  very  likely 
to  take  place  under  the  influence  of  the  powerful  acid. 

We  may  even  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  the  film  cannot  be  used  against  any  of  the  current  theories 
of  the  latent  image  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  not  even  excepting 
that  now  suggested  by  our  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Sutton. 

- - 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PERSPECTIVE. 

The  incompetence  of  some  otherwise  able  waiters  to  deal  with  scien¬ 
tific  matters  is  now  generally  admitted.  This  incompetence  fre¬ 
quently  leads  to  blunders  of  a  character  bordering  on  the  ludicrous- 
Even  able  artists  sometimes  consider  it  quite  unnecessary  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  so  much  of  rudimentary  astronomy  as  is 
required  to  enable  them  to  turn  the  moon  the  right  way  in  the 
heavens— one  noted  picture,  in  which  both  the  sun  and  a  crescent 
moon  appear,  having  the  latter  body  turned  quite  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  right  one !  And  in  a  picture  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  English  artists,  a  rainbow  is  shown  in  perspective  at  one 
side  of  the  picture  !  It  is  probably  in  matters  relating  to  perspective 
that  more  blunders  are  perpetrated  than  on  any  other  subject,  and 
when  a  literary  or  an  artistic  journal  has  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
architectural  photographs,  we  usually  find  that,  according  to  their 
rendering,  photographic  projection  is  of  a  nature  quite  at  variance 
with  scientific  truth.  On  the  subject  of  the  absolute  truth  of  photo¬ 
graphic  perspective  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak,  and  we 
cannot  too  often  reiterate  the  statement  that  it  is  absolutely  correct 
— non-distorting  lenses  being,  of  course,  understood  to  be  used. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  a  journal  which,  in  our  estimation,  is  pre¬ 
eminently  distinguished  for  its  accuracy  in  regard  to  specialities ; 
but  in  a  recent  number,  and  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  Mr. 
Stillman’s  views  of  the  Acropolis,  Athens,  it  commits  itself  to  some 
remarks  which  are  open  to  grave  objection,  the  writer  being  evidently 
singularly  misinformed. 

Commenting  on  the  Eastern  Facade  of  the  Parthenon  the  writer 
makes  the  following  remarks : — 

“In  the  Eastern  Facade  of  the  Parthenon  (No.  XVII.),  the  departure 
from  the  perpendicular  in  the  outside  columns  and  the  curves  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  are  just  the  results  we  should  beforehand  have  anticipated 
from  known  photographic  divergencies.  In  a  photograph  lines  are 
bound  to  diverge,  converge,  and  curve,  according  to  the  laws  of  vision. 
Therefore,  if  the  lines  in  the  Parthenon  be  straight,  they  must  in  these 
plates  appear  curved;  and,  if  not  straight,  the  curvature  will  be  exag¬ 
gerated — for  instance,  the  entasis  of  the  columns  is  here  exaggerated.” 

Now  what  are  the  facts  ?  Simply  these — the  lines  of  the  stylobate 
cross  as  nearly  as  possible  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the  lens— a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  even  with  the  most  distorting  lens  the  least  inaccuracy 
is  absolutely  impossible ;  yet  the  reviewer,  by  the  comparison  of  mea¬ 
surements  between  the  photograph  and  Professor  Michaelis’s  dia¬ 


grams  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  photograph  magnifies 
the  curvative  six  times.  It  may  here  be  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  stylobate,  or  platform,  on  which  the  columns  rest  is  curved  in 
every  direction,  the  centre  approximating,  in  rising,  to  a  spherical 
surface,  making  each  edge  a  regular  curve  instead  of  a  straight  line 
as  in  ordinary  architectural  works.  This  is  not  the  result  of  acci¬ 
dent,  but  is  done  with  structural  intent,  this  same  curvature  being 
found  in  all  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  building. 

As  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  entasis  of  the  columns,  this  is  only 
possible  where  the  lens  is  of  the  now  effete  distorting  form,  or  when 
the  camera  is  tilted  upwards — a  contingency  with  which  every 
intelligent  photographer  is  acquainted.  But  even  to  whatever 
degree  the  camera  may  be  tilted,  no  straight  line  can  by  this  tilting 
be  made  a  curved  line.  Convergence  or  divergence  may  be  exag¬ 
gerated  by  doing  so,  but  certainly  the  rectilinearity  or  curvature  of 
any  line  whatever  cannot  be  affected  by  a  non-distorting  lens; 
therefore,  if  there  be,  as  the  reviewer  imagines,  a  discrepancy 
between  Michaelis’s  measurements  and  the  photograph,  the  error 
must  lie  with  Professor  Michaelis.  The  evidence  of  photography  in 
such  matters  is  absolute  and  unimpeachable.  The  writer  says  quite 
truly  that  “  we  need  scarcely  dwell  on  the  obvious  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  art  could  these  sun-printed  records  be  received  as 
mathematically  true ;  ”  and  we  may  congratulate  him  and  the  public 
on  the  complete  attainment  of  this  desideratum.  Architectural 
photographs  taken  with  non-distorting  lenses,  and  with  proper  care 
in  levelling  the  camera,  form  records  possessing  mathematical 
precision. 

With  the  exception  of  one  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  enlargements  in  the 
late  Exhibition,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
views  in  question;  but  treating  the  subject  on  its  scientific  merits 
and  being  well  aware  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  thorough  ability  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  in  question,  we  cannot  allow  the  erroneous 
scientific  doctrines  of  the  Saturday  Review  to  remain  unquestioned. 


For  a  tourist  photographer  baths  of  gutta-percha  or  ebonite  are  not 
to  be  despised.  Their  great  lightness  and  flexibility  give  them 
immense  advantages  over  those  made  of  glass  or  porcelain.  But 
unfortunately — and  this  more  especially  in  the  case  of  gutta-percha — 
their  mechanical  good  qualities  have  a  heavy  counterpoise.  A 
gutta-percha  bath  affects  the  silver  solution  in  a  very  serious 
manner,  charging  it,  after  a  short  time,  with  organic  matter  that  is 
eliminated  only  with  difficulty,  and  which  returns  when  the  solution 
is  restored  to  its  receptacle.  The  old  way  of  preparing  a  gutta¬ 
percha  bath  for  holding  silver  was  to  keep  it  full  of  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  for  two  or  three  days,  then  to  empty  this  out  and 
refill  the  vessel  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  after  that  to  give  it  a  good 
coating  of  shellac  varnish.  Alas!  all  will  not  do,  as  we  have 
several  times  proved.  Mr.  Sedgfield,  in  a  letter  on  another  page, 
suggests  what  should  prove  a  most  complete  remedy,  viz.,  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  the  interior  of  the  bath  with  metallic  silver.  Now  this  ought 
to  be  a  matter  easy  of  accomplishment.  Although  if  the  bath  be  a 
vertical  one— the  most  difficult  of  all  to  deal  with — even  then  the 
interior  of  the  bath  can  be  rendered  “  conducting,”  and  on  every 
conducting  substance  metal  can  be  precipitated.  We  once  had 
occasion  to  line  the  inside  of  a  small  wooden  tray  with  silver, 
although  not  for  photographic  purposes,  and  the  method  we  adopted 
to  render  it  conducting  was  to  apply  a  wash  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
reduce  the  metal  by  the  usual  well-known  means.  If  professional 
electroplaters  will  only  undertake  to  plate  the  insides  of  baths  with 
silver — and  we  do  not  think  that  they  will  refuse,  for  there  is  no  real 
difficulty  in  doing  so — a  great  additional  convenience  will  be  afforded 
to  the  tourist  and  landscape  photographer.  We  shall  place  the 
matter  before  some  friends  who  are  professional  electrotypers,  and 
report  in  a  future  number. 


A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  FADING. 

A  month  or  two  ago  several  large  lots  of  cartes  de  visite  which  I  had 
in  progress  were  entirely  spoiled  by  the  appearance  of  a  defect  as 
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annoying  as  novel.  After  some  considerable  trouble  and  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  I  have  arrived  at  a  solution  of  the  mystery  which  enve¬ 
loped  the  cause.  I  hasten  to  put  the  readers  of  the  Journal  on  their 
guard  against  a  possible  repetition  on  their  part  of  my  disasters. » 

The  defect  consisted  in  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  white 
patches,  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head  and  smaller,  scattered  like  a 
shower  of  sand  irregularly  over  the  face  of  the  pictures,  which  were, 
of  course,  rendered  utterly  worthless.  As  the  mishap  was  noticeable 
only  in  the  finished  pictures  it  was  all  the  more  serious,  and  at  first 
I  was  unable  even  to  suggest  a  probable  cause.  The  first  thought 
that  arose  was,  of  course,  imperfect  washing ;  but  my  arrangements 
for  washing  are  so  complete,  and  in  my  instructions  to  printers  I 
always  lay  such  stress  upon  care  and  attention  to  that  requirement, 
that  I  could  not  entertain  the  thought  for  a  moment.  And  again :  I 
observed  the  spots  to  occur  sometimes  in  the  whole  number  of 
pictures  from  one  negative,  while  in  those  from  another  not  a 
portrait  would  be  touched;  therefore,  as  the  printing  of  a  set  from 
one  negative  necessarily  occupies  some  time,  it  would  be  natural  to 
expect  that  every  picture  finished  day  by  day  at  the  same  time  to  be 
equally  defective  if  bad  washing  were  the  cause. 

The  first  clue  I  obtained  was  when,  examining  the  defective 
pictures,  I  noticed  them  to  be  very  limp.  On  inquiry  I  found  that, 
the  cards  being  thin,  the  mounters  experienced  such  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  flat  that  they  put  them  together,  ready  for  spotting  out, 
in  heaps  before  the  mounting  material  was  quite  dry.  I  was  sure  of 
the  purity  of  the  latter-named  article.  I  use  maize  starch— that 
sold  under  the  name  of  “  Brown  and  Poison’s  com  flour,”  “  Kings- 
ford’s  Oswego  prepared  corn,”  &c.  These,  being  prepared  for 
dietetic  purposes,  may  be  depended  on  for  chemical  purity  and  free¬ 
dom  from  acid,  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wheat  starch 
prepared  for  laundry  purposes. 

The  next  consideration  was  the  cards  themselves.  They  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  house  of  the  highest  standing,  and  were  similar  to  those 
I  had  used  for  years,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  suspect  them.  They 
were  toned,  cream-coloured,  enamelled  cards,  printed  in  gold.  The 
baryta  salt  usually  employed  for  glazing  cards  has  no  deleterious  effect 
upon  silver  prints ;  and  these  appeared  to  be  glazed  in  the  usual 
manner,  quite  protecting  the  print  from  any  hypo,  that  might  have 
been  left  in  the  paper  pulp  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Yet  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  the  sources  of  the  evil  would 
be  found  to  depend  upon  the  cards  somehow.  I  therefore  caused  a 
number  of  waste  prints  to  be  mounted  under  varying  conditions  and 
put  away  damp.  I  must  premise  that  the  spots  only  appeared  after 
the  prints  had  been  mounted  a  week  or  two.  Still  no  clue. 

My  next  step  was  to  mount  some  prints  whose  integrity  in  the 
matter  of  washing,  &c.,  might  be  depended  upon,  upon  the  backs  of 
the  spotted  pictures,  and  I  also  put  them  away  damp.  And  now,  at 
last,  the  clue  was  obtained.  After  they  had  been  put  away  a  week  I 
examined  them,  and  on  the  lighter  pictures  the  name  printed  in  gold 
at  the  back  of  the  card  had  destroyed  the  colour  of  that  portion  of 
the  print  immediately  above  it,  leaving  the  name  white,  or  nearly  so, 
upon  a  dark  ground. 

The  so-called  gold  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  and  in  printing 
with  it  a  certain  quantity  is  first  mixed  with  a  peculiar  varnish-like 
printing  ink,  and,  while  the  impression  is  still  tacky,  a  quantity  of 
the  gold  powder  is  brushed  over  it,  a  portion  adhering  to  the  varnish, 
and  giving  the  desired  gold  effect— the  greater  portion  brushed  off  to 
be  used  upon  a  fresh  lot  of  cards,  but  a  very  small  quantity  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  interstices  of  the  cardboard.  A  very  minute  and  careful 
inspection  will  reveal  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  these  little  par¬ 
ticles  of  metal  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  every  mount. 
These  minute  particles  remain  upon  the  card,  and,  when  the  wet 
print  is  laid  upon  them  in  mounting,  they  act  as  so  many  centres  of 
reduction.  Inert  if  dry,  they  are  powerful  enough  when  wet  or 
damp  ;  and  so,  day  by  day,  as  the  damp  prints  stored  up  remain  un¬ 
opened,  the  dark  suboxide  of  silver  with  gold  is  gradually  altered, 
and,  aided  probably  by  galvanic  action  forms  either  colourless  so¬ 
luble  or  insoluble  compounds ;  or  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
under  which  conditions  the  colour  would  be  so  greatly  reduced  in 
intensity  as  to  appear  white  in  comparison.  Hence,  too,  do  we 
see  why  the  fighter  prints  suffered  most,  the  spots  soonest  showing 
in  the  edges  of  a  vignette,  and  in  the  delicate  tints  of  the  face. 
As  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the  reduction  it  is  worth  noting  that  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin  or  zinc  possesses  far  more  powerful  re¬ 
ducing  properties  than  either  metal  alone  upon  some  silver  com¬ 
pounds. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  very  beautiful  print  of  a  lady  in 
my  October  copy  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  was  speckled  in 
a  precisely  similar  manner  to  my  own  spoiled  pictures,  and  at  about 
the  same  time.  It  also  was  mounted  upon  enamel  card  with  “  gold  ” 


printing.  It  being  thus  seen  that  the  whole  evil  (and  it  was  a  serious 
one  to  me,  causing  me  to  lose  many  hundreds  of  pictures  at  a  very 
busy  time)  is  caused  by  cards  printed  in  gold  and  stowed  away  not 
thoroughly  dried  after  mounting.  It  remains  for  every  photographer 
to  decide  for  himself  whether  it  is  worth  his  while  to  take  the  risk  of 
having  a  substratum  liable  upon  the  first  trace  of  damp  to  ruin  his 
work  and  damage  his  reputation,  or  whether  he  were  not  wiser  to 
eschew  the  rich  and  effective  appearance  gold  printing  gives  to  his 
cards  in  order  to  avert  one  insidious  danger  to  the  already  damaged 
reputation  of  the  beautiful,  sadly-abused  silver  print. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 


A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  A  VARIETY  OF 
GRADUATED  SHADE  IN  THE  BACKGROUNDS  OF 
PORTRAITS. 

Procure  twelve  pieces  of  thin  wood,  each  four  feet  four  inches  long 
and  two  and  a-half  inches  wide.  Fasten  them  together  in  the  same 
way  as  a  fan  is  made,  by  a  pin  through  the  whole  of  them  at  one 
end ;  then  spread  them  out  at  about  equal  distances  to  form  a  com¬ 
plete  circle  or  wheel.  Pass  a  piece  of  string  round  the  outer  ends 
and  fasten  it  to  each  by  a  couple  of  tacks.  The  whole  is  then  placed 
upon  a  fight  stand  formed  of  two  upright  bars  with  a  foot  each,  so 
that  when  the  pin  or  axle  of  the  extended  wheel  is  placed  in  a  notch 
at  the  top  of  the  upright  pieces  it  will  revolve  freely ;  when  not  in 
use  loose  the  string  connecting  any  two  of  the  spokes,  and  they  will 
drop  down  between  the  uprights  out  of  the  way. 

To  use  this  arrangement  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  it  a  whirl 
when  all  is  ready  for  exposure,  and  it  will  go  much  longer  than  is  ever 
required.  This,  for  a  full  length,  will  produce  a  graduated  ground 
- — light  centre  to  dark  all  round ;  or  by  having  one  side  of  the  wheel 
black  and  the  other  white,  opposite  effects  may  be  produced  by 
using  a  fight  and  a  dark  background.  For  half-length  figures  the 
gradation  can  be  made  from  right  to  left,  or  the  contrary — the 
bottom  dark  and  top  light,  or  vice  versa ;  or  the  shading  can  be  done 
obliquely,  if  required,  by  simply  altering  the  position  of  the  wheel. 

Joseph  Raine. 


THE  WORKING  OF  PLATES  OF  MAXIMUM  SIZE  WITH 
A  MINIMUM  OUTFIT. 

Although  I  am  an  extensive  consumer  of  dry  plates  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  negatives,  and  also  commercially  interested  in  their  pre¬ 
paration  to  an  extent  not  altogether  inconsiderable,  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  merits  of  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process  for 
special  subjects  and  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  instantaneous  securing  of  marine  views,  a  fine  arrangement 
of  clouds,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects  in  which  fife  in  many 
shapes  may  form  a  leading  part,  are  of  so  special  a  nature  that  in 
my  judgment  the  wet  process  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  pro¬ 
cess  par  excellence ;  while  the  very  great  simplicity  of  the  manipula¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  certainty  and  beauty  of  the  results 
obtained  in  skilful  hands,  are  advantages  which  cannot  easily  be 
overrated.  Therefore,  with  all  deference  to  the  emulsion  movement, 
I  look  upon  the  abolition  of  the  silver  bath  as  probably  belonging  to 
that  dim  prospective  period  in  the  world’s  history  to  which  Mr. 
Mudd’s  dream  refers  when  the  “pointer”  camera,  propelled  by 
clockwork,  runs  about  doing  its  own  work,  and  the  two  branch 
establishments  of  Messrs.  Aaron  and  Son  are  situated  respectively 
at  the  North  Pole  and  in  Central  Africa. 

Assuming  then,  as  in  my  own  practice,  that  even  dry-plate  men 
will  meet  with  occasions  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  their 
accoutrements  for  working  wet  plates,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  un¬ 
interesting  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal  my  own  modus 
operandi.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  observe  that  I  lay  claim  to 
no  novelty;  for,  as  I  am  not  great  in  the  organ  of  originality  myself, 
I  have  never  introduced  any  mechanical  arrangements  or  appliances 
for  “  working  wet  plates  in  the  field  without  a  tent,”  &c.,  &c. 

Although  considerable  ingenuity  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  dis¬ 
played  in  such  contrivances,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  such  have  never  been  compensated  for  their  outlay  either  in 
coin  or  kind.  My  aim  has,  therefore,  simply  been,  while  working  in 
the  ordinary  fashion,  to  reduce  the  dimensions  and  weight  of  bag  and 
baggage  to  the  smallest  possible  degree  consistent  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  good  work.  As  I  am  sending  a  few  samples,  culled  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  everyday  work,  to  the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  I  leave  those 
gentlemen  to  adjudicate  upon  their  merits  as  such. 

My  remarks  will  apply  exclusively  to  the  working  of  plates  of  large 
gize,  and  notably  from  10  X  8  to  15  X  12,  the  latter  being  the  ma*i- 
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mum  size — so  far,  at  least,  as  my  own  practice  goes — for  general  field 
work  in  a  tent.  For  the  stereoscopic  size,  and  up  to  8  X  5,  there  is 
really  no  better  plan  of  which  I  know  than  to  carry  the  silver  solu¬ 
tion  ready  for  use  in  a  water-tight  bath  of  glass  fitted  in  a  light 
wooden  case,  which  I  should  strongly  advise  the  photographer  to 
keep  in  his  own  custody,  having  myself  “  come  to  grief”  on  more  oc¬ 
casions  than  one  through  the  carelessness  of  railway  porters. 

For  the  sizes  to  which  I  have  already  referred  I  discard  the  water¬ 
tight  bath  altogether,  as  the  bulk  and  weight  becomes  very  unma¬ 
nageable,  and  the  loss  in  case  of  breakage  serious.  My  outfit, 
therefore,  as  regards  the  manipulation  consists  of  three  bottles  only. 
No.  1  holds  forty  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution ;  No.  2  one 
pint  of  developing  solution  (iron) ;  No.  3  one  bottle  of  collodion,  size 
according  to  the  number  and  size  of  plates  I  am  exposing  ;  a  develop¬ 
ing  cup ;  two  pneumatic  plate-holders  (one  for  coating  with  collodion, 
and  the  other  for  holding  the  plate  while  developing) ;  a  water  jug, 
unless  I  know  I  can  obtain  one  at  my  destination,  which  is  often  the 
case ;  and  a  small  funnel  for  bottling  the  silver  solution  when  done 
with.  All  these  pack  up  in  a  travelling  bag,  which  will  stow  away 
under  the  seat  in  a  railway  carriage,  and,  therefore,  need  never  be 
from  under  my  own  care. 

As  a  receptacle  for*  the  silver  solution  when  sensitising  my  plates 
I  have  a  light  mahogany  well-bath  made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  and 
coated  both  inside  and  outside  with  shellac  varnish.  The  form  of 
this  bath  will  doubtless  be  well  understood  by  most  of  the  readers  of 
this  Journal ;  but,  lest  such  should  not  be  the  case,  I  subjoin  a  rough 
sketch  of  it.  It  simply  consists  of  a  horizontal  tray  of  sufficient  size 
for  the  plate  to  lie  flat,  and  a  continuation  of  the  same  form  bent 
upwards  at  an  angle  of  45°,  so  that  when  the  horizontal  tray  is  raised 


the  solution  drains  into  the  well.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  the 
end  resting  on  a  ledge  at  the  bottom,  and  the  bath  being  lowered 
steadily  the  solution  flows  over  the  collodiouised  surface  in  one 
steady  wave,  and  is  tilted  backwards  and  forwards  occasionally  until 
greasiness  disappears.  The  size  of  the  bath  is  for  the  size  about 
which  I  am  writing,  viz.,  15  X  12— of  the  tray  16  X  13.  Its  original 
cost  was  about  half  a  guinea,  and  with  a  periodical  outlay  of  a  few 
pence  in  shellac  varnish  it  has  been  in  constant  use  for  five  or  six 
years,  and  many  thousands  of  plates  have  been  prepared  in  it. 

I  think  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  while  an  ordinary  dipping 
bath  for  plates  15  X  12  would  require  about  120  ounces  of  silver 
solution,  besides  the  immense  weight  of  the  vessel  itself,  a  very 
considerable  advantage  is  gained  by  the  use  of  a  well-bath  such  as  I 
have  described ;  but  a  still  further  and  not  inconsiderable  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  free  escape,  by  evaporation,  of  the  ether  and  alcohol 
with  which  the  solution  becomes  quickly  charged  when  using  plates 
of  such  large  size.  On  this  account  the  original  condition  of  the 
bath  is  conserved  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time  than  would  be 
the  case  in  a  dipping-bath. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  so  large  a  surface  of  the  silver 
solution  being  exposed  there  is  a  greater  liability  to  catch  the  dust 
raised  by  the  activity  of  the  operator,  and  which  may  eventually  find 
its  way  to  the  plate  and  settle  on  the  film.  But  however  likely  this 
may  seem  in  theory  it  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  practice — that  is  to 
say,  when  needful  care  is  taken  to  lay  the  dust  by  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  water  all  about  the  scene  of  action.  I  have  worked  successfully 
in  this  way  both  in  a  confession  box  and  a  prisoner’s  cell,  and,  in 
fact,  in  all  kinds  of  places  from  a  dust-bin  to  a  drawing-room. 

The  tent  I  use,  when  I  use  a  tent,  is  Smartt’s,  than  which,  though 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  market,  take  it  all  in  all,  I  believe  there  is 
none  better.  All  its  parts  pack  together  in  an  oilcloth  case,  and 

does  not  require  a  tripod  stand,  which  I  consider  a  drawback, 

although  it  takes,  perhaps,  longer  to  fix  up  and  take  down  than  any 
other  tent.  In  this  tent  I  can  work  sizes  up  to  15  X  12  inches. 

After  developing  my  plate  I  wash  it  well,  if  I  can  obtain  a  good 
supply  of  water,  and  if  not  I  simply  use  the  same  water  over  and 

over  again,  pouring  it  on  and  off  the  plate  until  greasiness  dis¬ 

appears.  I  never  redevelope  the  plate  to  obtain  printing  density,  or 
fix  when  I  am  out;  neither  do  I  use  glycerine  to  keep  the  plate 
moist  until  I  can  do  this  at  leisure  on  my  return  home.  I  have  often 
wondered  why  so  much  should  be  written  about  a  glycerine  solution 
to  keep  the  plates  moist,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  do  this  by  simply 
shutting  them  up  in  a  tightly-shutting  box,  at  the  bottom  of  which 


has  been  previously  placed  a  pad  of  blotting-paper  soaked  in  water. 
In  this  way  I  have  kept  plates  moist  for  more  than  a  week,  and  in¬ 
tensified  them  at  the  end  of  that  time  as  successfully  as  I  could 
have  done  immediately  after  exposure.  Of  course  I  rarely  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  them  longer  than  the  evening  of  the  day  of  ex¬ 
posure,  when  I  can  usually  finish  them  by  artificial  light  shielded 
by  yellow  paper.  When  the  excitement  of  the  day  is  over  this  can 
be  more  successfully  managed  than  while  out  in  the  field. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  plate-box  I  use — introduced, 
I  believe,  by  Mr.  J.  Rogerson,  of  this  city — consists  of  a  series  of 
carriers  allowing  the  plates  to  rest  only  on  their  corners  one  above 
another,  and  thus  avoids  the  risk  of  tearing  the  films  by  sliding 
them  in  a  grooved  box.  The  carriers  rest  one  on  another  in  such 
close  contact  that  when  the  box  is  closed  they  are,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  hermetically  sealed.  J.  Pollitt. 


ON  THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  EXPOSURE. 

The  remarks  made  the  other  evening  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
about  his  new  extra-sensitive  actinometer  were  caught  at  by  the 
meeting  with  much  interest — an  index  this  of  the  surpassing  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  to  all  photographers.  How  to  expose  well — 
that  is  the  all-important  question,  and  one  at  which  many  labour 
all  their  lives  and  never  master  it.  So  difficult  is  it  for  one  to  acquire 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  what  constitutes  the  proper  treatment  of 
different  subjects,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  first-rate  portrait¬ 
ist  to  produce  most  indifferent  landscapes,  or  for  one  who  can  do 
architectural  subjects  almost  to  perfection  to  make  a  botch  of  a 
waterfall  or  a  mountainous  landscape.  Instances  of  that  kind  of 
limited  experience  I  have  repeatedly  seen,  and  they  proved  not 
merely  how  difficult  the  whole  range  of  the  experiences  are  to  master, 
but  often,  also,  how  misleading  one  set  of  them  is  when  the  instincts 
thereof  have  been  suddenly  applied  to  another.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  a  man  who  has  never  done  anything  but  portraits  in 
his  life  suddenly  driven  by  some  circumstance  or  other  forth  afield 
to  take  views.  He  has  been  fond,  probably,  of  soft,  delicate  effects, 
and  sets  to  work  to  produce  the  same  out  of  doors.  Being  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws  of  light  and  shade  beyond  the  familiar  region 
of  his  studio  blinds,  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  lighting  of  his 
subject  beyond  this  one  element  of  softness,  which  he  obtains,  if  the 
sun  shine,  by  keeping  its  rays  right  behind  him,  and  exposing  till 
things  are  tolerably  near  a  dead  level  upon  the  plate ;  and  if  it  do 
not  shine,  by  doing  the  same  thing  and  calling  it  a  better  picture. 

It  is  not  much  different  with  those  who  pass  from  one  sort  of  out¬ 
door  work  to  another.  The  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
buildings  very  often  has  to  fling  away  the  experience  of  one  branch 
of  the  art  before  he  can  perfect  himself  in  the  other;  at  least,  he  has 
to  furnish  himself  with  a  set  of  receipts  for  each. 

But  the  subject  is  only  one  of  the  determining  elements  in  expo¬ 
sures;  there  are  many  things  besides.  We  can  suppose  a  man 
versed  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  exposures — that  you  must  go  on 
with  it  until  every  detail  is  reproduced  in  exact  gradation  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  original  and  there  stop ;  but  he  has  by  no  means  got  rid 
of  the  difficulties.  Quite  independent  of  the  obstacles  put  in  the 
way  of  the  untrained  or  mistrained  eye — so  that  one  is  incapable  of 
knowing  when  this  gradation  is  reached,  of  knowing  when  it  is  over¬ 
passed  in  any  given  case — there  is  the  important  matter  of  the 
quality  of  the  collodion,  the  state  of  the  silver  bath,  and  the  strength 
of  the  developer  in  relation  to  all  these,  and  then  beyond  them  all 
is  the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  light. 

It  is  only  by  experience  that  one  can,  in  any  measure,  overcome 
the  obstacles  which  the  chemicals  put  in  our  way;  still,  as  they 
can  always  be  reckoned  on  as  a  known  quantity,  the  variableness  of 
which  you  can  regulate  or  modify  at  will,  they  are  not  of  the 
supreme  importance  that  attaches  to  subject  and  light. 

In  discussing  any  such  instrument  as  a  photometer,  it  is  clear  at 
the  outset  that,  while  of  vast  value  to  the  printer  and,  perhaps,  of 
some  use  tathe  portraitist,  its  value  to  the  landscape. worker — even 
supposing  one  could  be  made  so  sensitive  as  to  register  to  lialf-a- 
second-— is  really  very  limited.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
printing  a  negative  with  carbon  once  it  has  been  tested  and  its 
proper  light  value,  so  to  speak,  put  on  it.  Then  the  index  will  tell 
almost  to  a  certainty,  whatever  the  light  may  be. 

With  the  taking  of  negatives,  however,  the  matter  is  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  photometer  can  only  tell  you  that  the  light  is  feeble, 
and  helps  you  not  one  whit  with  any  intimation  as  to  the  character 
of  your  subject  or  the  sensitiveness  of  your  chemicals.  You  are 
therefore,  after  ail,  thrown  back  upon  “  mother  wit,”  or  any  substitute 
for  it  you  can  get  in  determining  what  your  procedure  shall  be. 
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For  out-door  work  in  particular,  even  with  dry  plates,  unless  they 
be  of  the  very  slow-exposing  kind,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  much 
help  to  be  obtained  by  the  really  practical  man  from  the  use  of  an 
instrument  of  this  kind.  The  difficulties  are  indeed  one  step  re¬ 
moved  ;  they  are  not  lessened,  however,  in  any  essential  particular. 
The  photographer  of  experience  has  to  go  over  the  whole  data  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  complex  elements  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  has 
to  try  a  plate  to  see  whether  his  reasonings  are  sound,  whether  he 
have  a  photometer  or  no.  Most  men  who  have  acquired  great  ex¬ 
perience  in  any  department  of  photography  generally  hit  the  point 
sought  so  near  that  they  may  well  go  on  to  do  so  still  without  the 
instrument. 

With  dry-plate  workers  it  is  so  far  different  that,  as  they  usually 
cannot  test  on  the  spot  the  result  of  their  guess,  they  can  remove 
one  element  of  uncertainty  by  testing  by  independent  means  the 
strength  of  the  light.  Here  there  is  a  value  in  the  photometer, 
doubtless,  but  much  more  than  that  is  necessary  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  taking  good  pictures;  and  amateurs,  particularly,  will  be 
misled  if  they  look  to  find  in  it  the  cure  for  all  the  ills  dry  plates 
are  heir  to. 

A  subject  may  be  so  lighted  that  a  much  less  exposure  will  suffice 
for  it  than  the  photometer  previously  tested  at  home  with  the  plates 
indicated;  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  expose  it  much  longer.  You 
cannot,  for  instance,  in  photographing  trees,  determine  the  ex¬ 
posure  necessary  by  the  colouring  of  a  strip  of  paper,  or  other 
colourable  matter,  in  an  instrument  nine-tenths  of  the  light  to  which 
comes  not  from  the  trees  but  from  the  sky.  A  white  granite,  stucco, 
or  marble  building  may  be  so  illuminated  by  the  sun  as  to  present  a 
far  more  dazzling  object  to  the  sensitive  plate  than  even  the  sky 
itself,  which  may  be  darkened  by  clouds.  These  are  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  between  them  lie  all  the  gradations  where  experience 
and  capacity  of  judgment  must  determine  the  case,  and  not  any 
machine  whatever.  Aliquis. 


ON  A  NEW  ACTINOMETER;  AND  ON  A  NEW  METHOD 
OF  REGULATING  THE  EXPOSURE  OF  PIGMENT 
PICTURES* 

It  will  be  objected  that  as  the  amount  of  exposure  was  estimated 
by  time,  and  not  by  actinic  work  done,  the  success  of  the  operation 
entirely  depends  upon  the  light  continuing  of  equal  actinic  power. 
This  is  true  to  a  great  extent,  but  not  absolutely  so  when  pigment 
paper  is  employed,  as  the  action  set  up  by  the  light  would,  in  print¬ 
ing  the  darker  tints,  be  continued  even  in  darkness,  much  more  so 
than  in  light ;  so  that  if  the  light  be  uniform  during  the  printing  of 
the  lighter  tints,  and  moderately  so  for  the  whole,  a  very  fair  approxi¬ 
mation  to  gradation  will  be  obtained.  At  any  rate,  a  thoroughly 
practised  eye  can  detect  no  discrepancy  in  the  tints  of  the  screen 
submitted  to  you.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  prevent  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  an  actinometer  with  one  tint  for  the  watch,  so  that  the 
relative  exposures  may  be  determined  with  still  greater  precision. 

The  principle  of  the  actinometers  previously  referred  to  was  based 
upon  the  visibility  of  letters,  or  points  drawn  upon  the  screen  by 
means  of  some  opaque  matter,  which,  obstructing  the  light  at  those 
parts,  showed  as  a  different  tint  upon  the  sensitive  paper.  Such  a 
system  appears  to  me  to  be  open  to  great  objection,  as  the  visibility 
of  such  letters  or  points  is  differently  estimated  by  different  observers, 
according  to  the  degree  of  acuteness  of  their  vision  and  the  amount 
of  light,  and,  indeed,  at  all  times  necessitates  a  considerable  degree 
of  judgment  to  determine  whether  the  last  appearing  point  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  visible  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  instrument  is  taken  from  that  of  our 
single-tint  actinometer ;  for  Mr.  Burton  uses  much  thinner  screens 
than  heretofore,  and  allows  the  action  to  be  continued  until  a  definite 
tint  upon  the  test-paper  has  been  arrived  at,  which  is  compared  with 
a  coloured  slip  laid  by  the  side  of  each  tint. 

In  other  respects  it  is  exactly  similar  to  its  predecessors.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  roll  of  sensitive  paper,  which  is  known  to  keep  uncoloured ; 
and  this  is  drawn  forward  for  each  observation. 

While  printing  a  series  of  negatives  the  instrument  is  looked  at 
at  intervals  by  opening  the  lid ;  and  when  the  small  square  tint 
under  say  the  second  tint  has  arrived  at  the  standard  shade  of 
colour,  all  the  negatives  requiring  two  tints  for  their  printing  are 
turned  over  or  withdrawn,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

I  consider  the  instrument  before  you  by  far  the  most  perfect  of  its 
class  which  has  yet  appeared.  It  lias  been  for  some  time  used  by 
Mr.  Sawyer  for  his  colloid  printing  plates,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Burton 
in  ordinary  pigment  printing,  and  lias  given  much  satisfaction. 

*  Concluded  from  page  605 


It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  certain  conditions,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  dull  weather,  when  the  light  is  very  feebly  actinic,  there 
is  no  relation  between  the  times  of  printing  pigment  paper  and  silver 
paper  respectively.  The  former  is  much  more  sensitive  than  the 
latter  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  in  the  feeble  light  referred 
to  the  contrary  is  true — the  actinometer  with  silver  paper  continues 
to  print  and  register  results,  while  the  pigment  paper  is  entirely  un¬ 
affected. 

Nor  is  the  actinometer  charged  with  paper  tinted  with  a  bichro¬ 
mate  much  more  reliable,  contrary  to  what  has  been  expected  from 
such  instruments.  The  paper  charged  with  pigment  is  much  less  sen¬ 
sitive  than  that  without  the  colouring-matter;  so  that  in  such  a  light 
the  due  relation  is  no  longer  maintained,  although  the  sensitive 
agents  are  identical.  Reliance  upon  this  instrument,  in  the  cases 
described,  will  lead  to  disappointment;  and  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter  when  a  large  number  of  negatives  are  being  exposed. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  following  plan  will  be  found  tho¬ 
roughly  effective,  and  may  be  absolutely  relied  upon.  In  a  modified 
and  less  complete  form  it  was  suggested,  and  has  been  used  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  by  Mr.  Burton  when  printing  pictures  of  large 
size : — 

Form,  in  the  manner  before  described,  a  series  of  tints  of  the 
several  pigment  papers  employed.  Mount  them  upon  clear  colour¬ 
less  glass,  and  develope  them  carefully.  Back  them  when  quite  dry 
with  plaster  of  Paris  or  white  zinc  paint,  and  mount  the  slip  of  glass, 
which  may  be  one  inch  broad  by  ten  long,  containing  ten  tints  of 
one  inch  square  each,  in  a  metal  or  thin  wood  frame.  These  are 
our  standard  tints,  and  constitute  a  perfect  actinometer  for  pigment 
printing  when  used  as  follows: — Expose  simultaneously  with  the 
negatives  a  slip  of  the  same  pigment  paper,  say  one  inch  broad  by 
ten  or  twelve  long.  This  should  be  held  between  a  piece  of  plate 
glass  covered  by  a  screen  of  developed  silver  or  pigmented  gelatine 
of  medium  density  and  a  piece  of  felt-covered  board,  clamped  to¬ 
gether,  but  so  that  the  slip  of  pigment  paper  may  be  drawn  with 
some  little  force  from  between  them. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  amount  of  exposure  required  for  each  ne¬ 
gative  is  already  known.  If  not,  previous  trials  must  be  made  to  as¬ 
certain  this  by  placing  a  small  bit  of  sensitive  paper  under  the  densest 
and  clearest  portions  of  each  negative  respectively,  and  developing 
these  after  exposure  till  the  proper  result  has  been  obtained,  and  the 
number  of  tints  ascertained  by  the  ordinary  actinometer,  or  by  the 
standard  scale  of  tints  just  described.  After  this,  and  not  till  then, 
must  the  negatives  be  placed  upon  pigment  paper  of  the  full  size  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  same  papers  must  be  exposed 
under  the  test  screen. 

When  the  time  of  the  exposure  of  the  negatives  and  of  the  test 
screen  is  judged  to  be  nearly  sufficient,  draw  out  from  between  the 
test  screen  and  board  a  piece  of  each  of  the  pigment  papers  employed, 
dip  them  in  water,  place  them  upon  a  strip  of  opal  glass,  and  develope 
them  in  the  usual  way ;  and,  having  done  so,  place  each  of  them  by 
the  side  of  the  standard  scale  of  their  respective  tints,  and  ascertain 
the  numbers  to  which  they  most  nearly  approximate.  The  result 
will  be  identical  with  that  of  the  same  pigment  papers  under  the 
medium  tints  of  the  various  negatives;  and  the  light  remaining  uni¬ 
form,  and  the  time  occupied  in  printing  the  test  having  been  noted, 
one  such  observation  will  give  by  calculation  very  nearly  the  time 
required  for  the  complete  printing  of  the  various  negatives.  Before 
the  calculated  time  has  elapsed  another  portion  of  each  paper  must 
be  drawn  from  the  test  screen,  and  again  be  developed  and  compared 
with  the  standard  tints,  till  that  known  to  be  required  has  been 
reached  for  each  kind  of  paper. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  an  absolutely  perfect  method  of  printing 
pigment  pictures,  identical  materials  being  employed,  and  compared 
with  a  scale  of  colours  of  the  same  nature.  The  exposure  is  thus 
under  as  complete  control  as  if  the  operation  were  watched  as  it  gra¬ 
dually  proceeds,  with  this  advantage — that  one  observation  of  the  test 
screen  serves  for  the  whole  of  the  negatives,  acting  upon  the  same 
paper  as  that  of  the  screen  ;  and  the  result  is  judged  after  the  paper 
has  undergone  the  operation  of  development,  and  not  previously,  so 
that  no  exercise  of  the  judgment  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the  loss  in 
fixing  and  toning  as  in  silver  printing. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  method  will  give  a  degree  of  certainty 
to  carbon  printing  which  it  has  not  hitherto  attained,  and  that,  when 
the  proper  screens  have  been  provided,  it  is  the  plan  which  will 
be  eventually  generally  adopted. 

As  I  have  alreadj’’  said,  it  originated  with  Mr.  Burton  ;  my  share 
in  the  matter  is  limited  to  the  suggestion  of  the  scale  of  standard 
tints  for  definite  comparison,  and  the  use  of  the  screen  arranged  so 
as  to  allow  the  test  pigment  papers  to  be  withdrawn  for  develop¬ 
ment  without  the  necessily  of  removing  or  opening  it,  as  in  an  ordi- 
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nary  frame.  Mr.  Barton  will,  on  the  first  advent  of  bright  frosty 
weather,  prepare  a  number  of  the  standard  tints  and  screens  referred 
to,  which  I  hope  to  lay  before  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  then- 
next  meeting.  J.  R.  Johnson. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  FRANCE. 

Several  interesting  matters  were  brought  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  at  its  meeting  of  the  8th  ult.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  M.  Davanne. 

Several  communications  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  amongst  others 
an  account  of  a  revolving  studio,  constructed  by  M.  Baton,  which 
appeal's  to  be  a  really  useful  affair.  It  is  made  to  revolve  so  as  to  admit 
of  being  turned  towards  the  light  of  the  sun  at  all  times,  so  that  the 
operator  can  command  any  effect  of  light  desired.  He  erected  it  in  his 
garden,  and  apparently  worked  in  the  open  air,  the  subject  only  being 
in  the  movable  box. 

M.  Davanne  mentioned  that  M.  Delessert  constructed  something  of 
the  kind  at  Passy,  but  that  his  was  less  used  as  a  posing  chamber  than 
as  a  great  workshop  for  positive  printing  and  enlarging.  He  also 
recalled  the  fact  that  M.  Regnault  had  several  times  insisted  theoreti¬ 
cally  on  the  advantages  of  a  gallery  lighted  by  a  sort  of  revolving  lantern, 
which  allowed  the  admission  of  the  daylight  at  the  most  favourable 
point,  thus  obtaining  extremely  various  effects  of  light. 

M.  Becchareli,  of  Palermo,  sent  the  following  description  of  a  mode 
he  employed  for  giving  a  fine  effect  to  cosmoramic  pictures  : — “  I  take,” 
he  says,  “photographic  views  enlarged  to  about  20x26,  and  colour 
them  on  the  back  with  transparent  colours  without  touching  the  sky, 
which  I  afterwards  cut  out  carefully  with  a  knife.  Then,  by  means 
of  gum,  I  stick  the  picture  so  coloured  by  the  edges  on  to  a  glass 
larger  than  it  is.  A  second  glass  of  the  same  size  is  then  taken  and 
roughened  to  a  fine  grain.  This  I  superimpose  on  the  other,  and  on 
the  unpolished  side  proceed  to  colour  the  sky  by  means  of  Prussian 
blue  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  using  for  that  purpose  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool, 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  doeskin,  instead  of  a  brush.  In  order  to  equalise 
the  colouring,  I  rub  it  over  afterwards  with  a  dry  pad  of  the  same  kind, 
continuing  the  operation  until  the  glass  presents  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  a  sheet  of  textureless  azure-tinted  paper.  In  this 
operation  care  must  be  taken  not  to  come  quite  up  to  the  horizon  line. 
A  simple  coating  of  oil  renders  the  remainder  of  the  ground  glass 
transparent.  When  the  whole  is  dry,  the  two  glasses  are  placed  in  a 
frame  in  grooves  separated  from  each  other  about  an  inch.  The  glass 
on  which  is  the  photograph  is  put  in  front  and  that  with  the  sky 
behind.  The  whole  is  placed  behind  a  cosmoramic  lens  of  seven 
inches  diameter,  with  a  focal  length  of  a  little  over  three  feet,  and  it  is 
then  lighted  just  as  a  transparency.  The  effect  is  really  surprising  ; 
for,  by  means  of  this  arrangement,  the  sky  has  a  transparency  and 
depth  of  tone  which  approaches  reality.” 

Photomicrography  excites  a  good  deal  more  attention  in  France  than 
in  this  country,  thanks  partly  to  the  labours  of  M.  Jules  Girard.  The 
work  of  that  gentleman  upon  this  branch  of  the  art,  recently  presented 
to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  and  already  alluded  to  in  these 
columns,  is  one  that  is  evidently  well  worth  reading,  and  might  be 
worth  translating. 

Amongst  a  number  of  interesting  photographs  presented  to  the 
Society  were  some  reproductions  of  modern  paintings  by  a  certain  M. 
Hermann,  which  call  for  special  notice.  These  reproductions  are 
coloured  with  water  colours  upon  albumenised  papers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  summary  of  the  process  : — 

The  chief  feature  of  it  is  his  mode  of  preparing  the  paper  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  colour.  After  fixing  the  prints  are  washed  in  a  bath 
rendered  slightly  alkaline,  with  the  noteworthy  result  that  the  albumen 
surface,  without  losing  any  of  its  brilliancy,  is  then  found  a  perfect 
medium  for  the  reception  of  the  colour.  As,  of  course,  it  is  also  far 
less  absorbent  than  simple  salted  paper  can  be,  the  operation  of  colour¬ 
ing  is  thus  rendered  rapid  and  easy. 

M.  Coutte  presented  to  the  Society  a  liquid  which  he  called  “  encaus¬ 
tic  ”  which  possesses  the  property,  when  poured  upon  a  varnished  plate, 
of  giving  it  biting  power,  so  as  to  permit  retouching  freely  with  the 
pencil.  Until  it  is  tried  more  extensively  wTe  can  say  nothing  as  to  its 
merits. 

Some  unfavoursble  criticisms  were  passed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  upon  certain  formulae  of  American  origin,  which  we  published 
some  time  ago,  for  preparing  paper  so  that  it  might  keep. 

Referring  to  some  English  formulae  for  enabling  the  operator  to  work 
out  plates  with  very  prolonged  exposures,  M.  Ad.  Martin  said  that  there 
was  a  plan  which  had  been  prosecuted  very  successfully,  which  consisted 
of  employing  two  baths  of  equal  strength  for  sensitising  purposes. 

In  the  first  of  these  baths  the  plate  is  sensitised,  and  there  it  aban¬ 
dons  the  greater  part  of  the  substances  which  the  collodion  of  necessity 
parts  with — alcohol,  ether,  and  various  sorts  of  salts.  The  second  bath 
answers  as  a  sort  of  rinsing  solution,  and  plates  so  treated  will  stand  an 
exposure  prolonged  almost  to  complete  desiccation  without  any  trace  of 
either  spots  or  reductions  of  the  silver.  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  not 
really  costly,  as  the  second  bath  may  replace  the  first  when  it  is  worn  out. 

M.  Martin  said  also  that  he  obtained  pictures  in  this  way  with  ex¬ 


treme  rapidity,  particulary  when  making  use  of  a  mixture  of  pyrogallic 
acid  and  alum,  or  of  a  bath  of  iron,  to  which  was  added  acetate  of  lead, 
or  formiate  of  baryta.  The  employment  of  this  last  substance  was  use¬ 
ful  as  a  regulating  force  upon  the  formic  acid,  which  in  itself  was  as  yet 
of  a  very  uncertain  nature. 

The  subject  was  so  interesting  that  the  President  extracted  from  M. 
Martin  a  promise  to  bring  the  matter  forward  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  a  fuller  manner. 

M.  Audra  had  been  making  many  experiments  during  the  summer 
with  ready -sensitised  papers,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  he  had  found  the 
English  mode  give  better  tones  than  the  French,  but  the  French  kept 
the  longest  time.  His  own  experience  lead  him  to  give  his  approval  to 
the  citric  acid  formula,  and  he  has  found  that  it  gave  quite  as  good  pre¬ 
servative  results  when  a  small  quantity  of  acid  was  used  as  with  a  large. 
Some  paper  which  he  had  prepared  with  a  bath  in  which  the  proportion 
of  acid  to  silver  in  the  bath  was  as  5  to  100  had  kept  perfectly  white 
for  six  weeks,  and  would,  in  his  opinion,  keep  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter.  Prints  upon  this  paper  do  not  tone  well  in  a  lime  bath,  but 
with  an  acetate  the  action  of  the  gold  is  vigorous  and  rapid — a  fact 
that  English  experimenters  in  this  direction  will  do  well  to  take  note  of. 

M.  Davanne  endorsed  the  observations  of  M.  Audra,  and  said  that 
the  citric  acid,  if  used  in  large  quantity,  had  in  various  ways  a  dete¬ 
riorating  effect  upon  the  paper  as  well  as  a  retardent  action. 

MM.  Rohaut  and  Hutinet  have  done  a  very  wise  thing  in  getting 
various  samples  of  their  mounts  analysed  with  a  view  to  discover 
whether  they  contained  any  substances  injurious  to  the  photograph, 
such  as  we  see  sometimes  producing  streaks  and  red  spots  in  the  prints 
shortly  after  mounting.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  our  readers  to  learn 
that  the  complicated  tests  to  which  they  subjected  their  papers,  and  of 
which  we  need  not  here  repeat  the  details,  have  led  the  chemists  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  contain  no  substance  in  any  way  calculated  to 
affect  the  silver  prints  injuriously.  The  hypochlorite  of  lime  to 
which  the  spots  in  question  have  been  attributed  does  not  exist  at  all 
in  their  manufacture. 

A  further  series  of  experiments  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the  various  gums  and  pastes 
employed  in  mounting  pictures,  and  with  substantially  the  same  result. 
To  these,  as  they  present  many  matters  interesting  to  our  readers, 
we  shall  probably  return. 


Contemporarn  plrcss. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  LANDSCAPES  IN  UNFAVOURABLE 
WEATHER. 

[Photographic  World.] 

The  present  season,  with  its  ever-changing  weather,  places  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  landscape  photographer.  But  as  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  campaign — it  being  our  purpose  to  photograph  all  the 
cities  of  Saxony — and  as  we  have  taken  up  the  fight  against  the  ele¬ 
ments,  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  ;  and  we  will 
begin  with  considering  the  wet  collodion  process. 

What  we  term  bad  weather  may  be  reduced  sometimes  to  this,  some¬ 
times  to  another  factor  of  the  atmospheric  changes.  Sometimes  several 
of  the  inimical  factors  combine  against  the  photographer;  in  other 
instances  the  injurious  effect  of  the  one  is  modified  by  the  beneficial 
influence  of  another ;  and  we  will  now  consider  our  enemies  successively, 
according  to  their  power  of  doing  mischief. 

1.  The  Fog. — Particularly  in  mountainous  countries  the  fog  settles 
on  mountain  and  valley  on  many  days  following  a  rainstorm,  and  be¬ 
comes  occasionally  so  dense  and  persistent  that  photographic  pictures 
become  an  impossibility.  Only  when  the  fog  commences  to  become 
more  transparent,  when  at  least  the  centre  begins  to  look  clear,  we  may 
venture  ,  a  trial.  The  exposure  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  The 
development  must  be  carried  on  i  lowly  with  a  very  acid  but  weak  sugar 
and  iron  developer,  and  the  strengthening  should  be  done  after  fixing. 
If  in  such  a  case  the  most  important  part  of  the  picture — for  instance, 
a  city — become  too  far  removed  from  the  centre,  the  difficulties  will 
increase  and  become  more  formidable  the  larger  the  city  is;  while  of 
nearer  objects — as  scattered  houses,  small  villages,  and  streets — elegant 
pictures  may  be  obtained  even  if  the  atmosphere  be  quite  misty  for  far- 
distant  objects. 

2.  The  Wind. — This  enemy  is  less  to  be  dreaded,  because  the  photo¬ 
grapher  can  guard  himself  against  its  influence.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  all  the  screws  and  fixings  of  the  stand  and  camera  are  quite  firm  and 
rigid,  and  the  vibrations  of  larger  apparatus  may  be  prevented  further 
by  suitable  props  and  stays.  The  camera  itself  should  be  loaded  with 
stones  or  weights.  In  this  way  we  have  often  succeeded  in  getting  good 
pictures  even  during  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  provided,  of  course,  that  no 
trees  or  foliage  were  in  the  immediate  fore  or  middle  ground. 

If  the  wind  does  not  strike  the  front  of  the  apparatus,  but  comes 
somewhat  sideways,  we  may  protect  it  with  a  strong  umbrella.  It  is 
also  important  to  study  the  characteristics  of  the  wind  before  commenc¬ 
ing  an  exposure.  Sometimes  the  wind  blows  steadily  and  the  intermis¬ 
sions  are  only  less  in  force.  Such  a  wind  will,  of  course,  keep  the  foliage 
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constantly  in  motion.  In  other  instances  there  are  intervals  when  the 
wind  does  not  blow  at  all.  We  may  on  such  a  day  obtain  perfectly 
sharp  pictures  if  we  only  use  the  precaution  to  open  the  objective  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  calm,  and  to  shut  it  again  without  shaking  the  camera 
the  moment  the  wind  returns.  To  carry  on  this  operation  successfully 
we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  count  seconds  without  a  watch. 

3.  Cloud  Shadows. — An  aesthetic  regard  to  the  effects  of  illumination 
is  of  great  importance  if  we  wish  to  succeed  in  landscape  photography, 
particularly  where  the  surfaces  to  be  photographed  are  very  large,  as, 
for  instance,  whole  villages  or  cities.  It  looks  awful  when  the  picture 
appears  as  if  tom  to  pieces  by  the  effect  of  cloud  shadows,  and  this 
appearance  cannot  be  avoided  so  long  as  the  photographer  is  unable  to 
reproduce  the  splendid  colours  of  the  landscape.  Before  exposure  we 
should  study  closely  the  direction  in  which  the  clouds  move,  and  their 
rapidity  of  motion,  not  only  near  the  sun,  but  also  in  the  direction  where 
the  shadow  will  be  projected  on  the  landscape.  It  will  happen  very 
frequently  that  the  photographer  prepares  his  plate  apparently  at  the 
proper  moment,  and  still,  when  he  reaches  his  camera,  the  proper  moment 
will  have  passed  away,  or  else  the  changes  in  the  cloud  formation  will 
prove  highly  unfavourable.  When  we  work  from  an  elevation  or  from 
a  high  standpoint  we  may  wait  for  a  change  when  the  wind  is  strong 
enough.  In  such  cases  we  may  let  the  bright  sunshine  pass  over  the 
landscape,  but  we  must  take  care  that  the  foreground  receives  more  light 
than  the  distance.  Very  often,  however,  the  sky  gets  more  and  more 
obscured,  heavy  masses  of  clouds  are  followed  by  still  denser  ones,  and 
for  half-an-hour  or  an  hour  we  do  not  get  a  suitable  illumination. 

The  plate  is  lost,  of  course,  particularly  when  the  camera  is  far  removed 
from  the  laboratory,  and  it  is  not  suitable  to  place  the  plate  in  the  bath 
until  the  proper  moment  arrives.  The  best  results  are  always  obtained 
with  a  freshly-prepared  plate.  A  plate  which  has  been  excessively  long 
in  the  bath  will  always  yield  faulty  pictures  ;  small  holes  will  appear  in 
the  shadows,  the  harmony  in  the  half-tones  will  be  wanting,  and  the 
plate  is  less  sensitive.  I  must  mention  further  that  with  every  change 
in  the  illumination — be  it  that  the  light  becomes  more  and  more  obscured 
by  heavy  clouds,  or  more  particularly  when  the  bright  sunlight  suddenly 
bursts  forth — there  is  always  generated  a  primitive  current  of  air,  and 
for  a  short  space  of  time  the  foliage  will  be  more  or  less  in  motion.  We 
must  watch  our  opportunity,  and  the  objective  should  not  be  opened 
until  this  temporary  commotion  has  passed  away.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  illumination  itself  has  frequently  changed  in  the  meantime. 
These  accidents  belong  to  the  ‘ !  lesser  sufferings  of  the  photographer,  ’ ’  but 
the  above  shows  that  the  wind  and  the  cloud  shadows  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon  that  is  annoying  to  the  photographer,  and  in  both  instances  he  should 
be  prepared  to  count  seconds  without  a  watch.  The  difficulties  increase 
when  the  photographer  has  to  contend  with  two  sets  of  clouds  moving 
in  opposite  directions,  for  we  cannot  calculate  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  at  what  moment  the  light  will  burst  from  behind  the  clouds. 

4.  Rain. — A  violent  and  long-continued  rainfall  spoils,  of  course,  any 
attempt  at  landscape  photography  ;  but  a  fine-sprinkling  rain,  when  the 
air  is  otherwise  clear  and  calm,  does  not  prevent  us  from  obtaing  a  good 
picture.  During  such  a  rain,  the  diffused  daylight  is  very  often  suffi¬ 
ciently  bright,  and  light  and  shade  are  distinctly  noticeable  in  the 
landscape;  but,  generally,  the  reflected  light  on  the  shadow  side  is  as 
bright  as  the  light  on  the  otherwise  properly  illuminated,  sunny  side. 
When  time  is  pressing,  and  other  circumstances  demand  it,  an  exposure 
may  be  ventured ;  the  time  of  exposure  should  be  made  very  brief,  and 
resort  should  be  had  to  a  vigorous  development  and  intensification.  If 
the  air  be  calm  enough  we  may  even  be  able  to  obtain  the  foliage  in  the 
immediate  foreground  clear  and  sharp.  The  plate-holder  should  be 
properly  protected  against  the  raindrops;  this  applies  as  well  to  the 
closed  holder  as  also  to  the  shutter  during  exposure,  for  if  the  latter 
should  get  wet,  it  is  very  likely  that  small  drops  of  water  will  be  squirted 
over  the  plate  when  the  shutter  is  closed  rapidly,  and  these  will  invari¬ 
ably  produce  spots  on  the  negative.  Particular  care  in  regard  to  this 
should  be  taken  when  the  distance  from  the  laboratory  is  considerable, 
or  when  the  road  leads  through  high  grass,  through  a  meadow,  or  a 
corn-field.  The  holder  should  always  be  wrapped  up  in  something  while 
it  is  carried  to  or  from  the  apparatus.  It  cannot  be  our  intention  to 
point  out  all  the  annoyances  to  which  a  perambulating  photographer  is 
subjected;  we  would  have  to  mention  (for  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun)  hailstorms,  the  upsetting  of  the  camera  by  a  gale,  the  warping 
of  the  camera  and  plate-holder  by  the  wet,  the  spoiling  of  the  lenses  by 
wet  and  dust,  the  breaking  of  the  camera  and  lenses  by  slipping  while 
carrying  them  on  a  rocky  footpath,  &c. ,  &c. 

These  are  extraordinary  circumstances ;  but  the  above-mentioned  four 
are  the  enemies  which  are  constantly  in  harness  against  the  landscape 
photographer,  and  he  must  be  ready  at  any  time  to  battle  against  them. 

Herman  Krone. 
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Photographic  Mosaics.  Philadelphia :  Benerman  and  Wilson. 

In  the  new  number  of  Mosaics  now  before  us  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  articles  by  writers  more  or  less  known  to  photographic  fame. 


Among  other  contributions  there  is  one  by  Mr.  Elbert  Anderson, 
who  is  said  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  American  writers  of 
the  day  on  photography,  and  by  others  to  be  the  “  Mark  Twain  ”  of 
photography.  We  think  it  better  to  allow  our  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  respecting  Mr.  Anderson’s  powers  as  a  humorist  and  a 
teacher  ;  hence  we  subjoin  his  article,  which  is  entitled — 

THE  A,  B,  C,  AND  D  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A. 

( One  day.) 

What,  my  friends,  does  A  stand  for,  eh?  A  stands  for  ass.  Now 
what  kind  of  an  ass  does  A  stand  for,  eh?  Right,  A  stands  for  Jack¬ 
ass.  Does  A  stand  for  anything  else  beside  Jackass,  eh?  True,  A 
stands  for  Art.  What  is  Art,  eh  ?  What,  I  say,  is  Art  ?  What  was 
that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  said  to  Sir  Alfred  Jingle,  of  No  Hall,  in  the 
House  of — refuse,  the  other  day  ?  What  was  it,  I  say,  eh  ?  Why  of 
course  it  was,  and  he  was  right.  Art  is  art.  Now  there  are  several 
kinds  of  art;  “Thou  art,”  for  instance;  Artichoke,  the  art  of  choking; 
Article,  the  art  of  tickling,  &c.,  &c.  But  there  is  an  art  greater  than 
all  these ;  now  what  is  it  ?  It  is,  my  friends,  the  Art  Photographic  the 
Art  Pho-to-graphic.  What  is  the  Art  Photographic  ?  Where  did  it 
come  from  ?  Who  invented  it,  eh  ?  It  was  the  invention  of  a  celebrated 
photographer  of  New  York,  whose  name  I  withhold  through  kurtzey  to 
the  gentleman.  He  got  the  whole  thing  up  in  this  country,  and  may 
he  never  be  cast  in  the  background,  especially  one  of  his  own  •  because 
if  he  is,  I’ll  be  — —  (excuse  my  bad  French)  if  he  ever  gets  out  again. 

B. 

( Another  day.) 

“  Once  more  unto  the  breach,”  dear  friends  !  What  does  B  stand  for 
eh?  You’re  right,  it  does  stand  for  Blue  Blazes;  but  what  else?  It 
stands  for  Bath.  It  stands  for  Bath,  I  say.  Now  what  kind  of  Bath 
does  B  stand  for,  eh?  Why,  of  course,  Negative  Bath.  What  is  a 
Negative  Bath?  How  is  it  made?  How  used?  That’s  what  I  ask  you. 
The  Negative  Bath  is  made  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  silver  in  any  kind 
of  water.  I  don’t  mean  salt  water  of  course,  but  any  kind  of  fresh 
water,  drawn  from  the  tap,  well,  or  otherwise.  When  the  hydrometer 
marks  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  put  it  (the  solution,  not  the  hydro¬ 
meter)  in  an  evaporating  dish  over  the  stove.  When  hot,  test  with  blue 
litmus  paper  for  acidity.  If  it  turn  red  it  is  acid,  and  must  be  neutral¬ 
ised  by  adding  a  solution  of  liquor  ammonia  one  part,  to  water  six  parts, 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  blue  colour  of  the  litmus  is  restored.  But  if 
the  blue  litmus  does  not  turn  red,  it  is  a  sign  that  there  is  no  acid 
present.  The  bath  is  now  boiled  away  until  the  hydrometer  marks 
thirty  grains. 

Now  why  have  I  done  this,  eh?  Because  the  strength  of  the  bath  is 
required  to  be  thirty  grains  ;  because  by  making  it  first  twenty  grains 
we  are  enabled  to  boil  it  some  time ;  because  we  boil  it  to  purify  the 
water ;  because  we  cannot  purify  the  water  without  first  neutralising  it ; 
because  acids  prevent  the  precipitation  of  organic  matter,  and  must  thus 
be  neutralised. 

Next  we  filter  it,  and  nearly  saturate  it  with  iodide  of  silver.  How 
is  this  done?  Thusly:  dissolve  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  ammonium,  or  cadmium  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  add 
this  to  two  ounces  of  this  bath  solution ;  a  thick  curdy  precipitate  will 
be  thrown  down.  Tins  is  iodide  of  silver.  Wash  this  iodide  in  several 
changes  of  water,  and  add  it  to  two-thirds  of  the  bath  solution ;  filter, 
and  add  the  other  one-third.  Next  add  nitric  acid  until  it  turns  blue 
litmus  paper  readily  red.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  your  acid.  Why  do  we 
iodise  and  acidify  the  bath?  I’ll  tell  you  bime-by. 

C. 

(  The  last  day.) 

Now,  again.  What  does  C  stand  for?  It  does.  C  stands  for  Collodion. 
How  is  Collodion  made,  eh?  _  I’ll  tell  yer.  By  grinding  in  a  glass  pestle 
and  mortar,  dissolve  180  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  in  fifteen  ounces 
of  alcohol,  and  pour  in  a  bottle ;  next  dissolve  ninety  grains  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  in  the  same  alcohol;  next  grind  (dry)  120  grains  of  iodide 
of  cadmium  and  ninety  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  together,  and 
dissolve  in  fifteen  ounces  of  alcohol ;  add  this  to  the  other ;  next  add 
thirty  ounces  of  ether,  aud  dissolve  in  this  300  grains  of  gun-cotton. 
When  all  are  dissolved,  add  to  this  one-fourth  its  volume  of  the  same 
kind  of  collodion  several  months  old ;  shake  well,  and  let  stand  until 
perfectly  clear. 

What  else  does  C  stand  for,  eh  ?  You’re  right,  it  does  stand  for  Coat¬ 
ing  the  plate.  What  is  the  temperature  of  my  dark  room  ?  It  is  be¬ 
tween  70°  and  80°  F.  Lower  the  plate  slowly  and  steadily-,  and  when 
submerged  move  it  about  continually  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth. 
Why  ?  Because  it  coats  quicker.  Must  you  take  it  out  when  it  is 
smoothly  coated?  No  siree;  not  much;  leave  it  in  the  bath  at  least 
two  minutes.  Now,  my  friends,  while  the  plate  is  in  the  bath  I’ll  "tell 
you  why  we  iodised  and  acidified  the  bath;  because  if  the  bath  is  neu¬ 
tral  or  alkaline,  it  will  surely  fog  ;  because  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  water  is  Ja  solvent  for  iodide  of  silver  to  a  certain  extent,  and  by 
already  dissolving  iodide  of  silver  in  the  bath  we  prevent  its  dissolving 
the  film  on  the  plate.  Now  don't.  Don’t  ask  me  any  more  “whys” 
at  present ;  you  are  getting  too  icise  !  and  “  I  got  no  time.” 

Should  the  film  be  bluish  ?  No,  it  should  be  rich  and  creamy.  Why 
is  it  thin  and  blue  ?  1st.  Collodion  too  new.  2nd.  Bath  too '  strong. 
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3rd.  Or  the  weather  is  too  cold.  4th.  Bath  not  sufficiently  iodised. 
Expose  full  time.  Working  on  short  time  is  like  eating  your  dinner  in 
a  hurry ;  it  is  bad  for  digestion. 

D. 

{Day -day.) 

Now  then,  look  sharp.  What  does  D  stand  for,  eh  ?  quick  !  The 
Devil  !  did  you  say  D  stood  for  the  Devil  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
thought  you  said  devil.  Very  well,  D  stands  for  Developer?  What 
is  Developer  ?  How  is  it  made  ?  It  is  made  thusly : — Protosulphate  of 
iron,  one  ounce;  acetic  acid  “No.  8,”  one  ounce;  water,  twenty 
ounces;  swill  the  plate  evenly  ;  the  image  should  not  instantly  appear; 
in  a  moment  it  should  come  out  slowly  and  steadily.  No,  my  friends, 
you  should  not  “jiggle”  the  plate,  hold  it  nearly  still.  When  is  the 
right  time  to  stop  the  development  ?  That’s  my  business ;  you  mind 
your  oiun  business,  and  stop  at  the  right  time.  Your  negative  should 
have  the  nice  colour  of  a  smooth  olive  brown  ;  and  if  you  have  done  all 
this  correctly,  posed  artistically,  and  lit  photographically  correct,  you 
will  have  a  real  sockdolager. 

Fix  this  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  ounce ;  water,  six  ounces  ;  chalk, 
quarter  ounce.  What  is  the  chalk  for?  To  neutralise  any  acidity  of 
the  hypo.,  and  thus  prevent  a  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver. 

Did  I  say  B  stood  for  Bath?  I  did.  You’re  right,  it  does  also  stand 
for  Positive  Bath.  Yes,  I’ll  tell  yer  how  to  make  it :  water  as  before 
explained,  and  silver  to  mark  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  slightly  acid, 
with  nitric  acid  0.  P. 

Bub  the  paper  briskly  with  a  tuft  of  cotton.  Why?  Because  that 
prevents  the  silver  settling  in  drops  or  tears  (not  tiers)  on  the  paper ; 
float  two  to  three  minutes ;  dry  and  fume  ten  to  fifteen  minutes ;  print 
deeper  than  you  desire  the  finished  print  to  be  ;  wash  in  three  or  four 
changes  of  water ;  in  the  last  wash  add  salt  just  enough  to  taste.  Why? 
Because  that  turns  the  print  red,  and  allows  you  to  watch  the  toning 
better. 

Does  B  stand  for  Toning  Bath?  It  do.  Yes,  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  is 
jnade  : — Water,  thirty-two  ounces ;  acetate  of  soda,  sixty  grains ;  common 
table  salt,  sixty  grains ;  gold  solution  neutralised,  two  ounces.  IN  o ; 
you  mustn’t  use  it  at  once.  Let  it  stand  at  least  four  hours.  Certainly; 
why  not?  B  stands  for  Fixing  Bath.  Oh  yes!  Water,  six  ounces; 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  ounce ;  carbonate  of  soda,  fifty  grains.  What 
for  ?  The  carbonate  is  to  neutralise  any  acid  that  may  be  present  in  the 
bath. 

Now,  scholars,  farewell  ! 

There  are  no  “  funny  ”  writers  on  photography  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  From  the  specimen  of  this  rather  uncommon  kind  of  litera¬ 
ture  just  given  our  readers  will  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  matter  for  lamentation  or  congratulation. 


Carte  Mounts. 

We  have  received  samples  of  carte  mounts  from  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Co.,  3,  Little  Bush-lane,  Upper  Thames-street,  which  are  very 
pretty  and  elegant,  both  the  designs,  the  engraving,  and  the  printing 
being  excellent.  Some  of  the  designs  are  quite  seasonable,  consist¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  of  ornate  floral  borders  surrounding  a  space  for 
a  portrait,  and  the  time-honoured  motto  that  expresses  a  wish  for  a 
“  Merrie  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.”  The  specimens  are 
accompanied  by  a  printed  price  list. 

— ♦ — 

Scottish  Scenery.  By  James  Valentine,  Dundee. 

Mr.  Valentine  has  favoured  us  with  some  selections  from  his 
photographs  of  Scottish  scenery,  these  being  from  his  sub-series  of 
views  in  the  Trossachs  and  Loch  Katrine.  We  understand  that 
these  views  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Valentine’s  son,  and  certainly 
they  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  young  artist  both  in  respect 
of  artistic  selection  and  manipulative  excellence.  These  views  are 
admirably  mounted,  the  pictures  being  so  protected  by  the  card 
mounts  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  destruction  from  abrasion  against 
each  other,  which  has  ruined  many  fine  photographs. 

- + - 

fftectmgs  of  Societies. 

— ♦ — 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  second  “popular  meeting”  of  the  session  took  place  in  Queen- 
street  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion,  Holiday  Rambles,  consisted  of  a  series  of  fine  pictures  by  Messrs. 
Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  Burns,  of  Edinburgh,  and  others.  If  evidence 
of  the  popularity  of  these  meetings  were  wanting,  we  have  .it  in  the 
fact  that  half-an-hour  before  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  opened  the 
lohhy  was  crowded,  and  before  the  exhibition  commenced  every  portion 
of  the  hall,  including  the  passages,  was  filled. 
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The  descriptive  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Nicol,  who,  by  way 
of  introduction,  stated  that,  next  to  “home,”  “holiday”  was  perhaps 
the  most  pleasant  word  in  the  English  language,  especially  to  those 
whose  lives  were  spent  in  large  cities.  Those,  however,  who  best  un¬ 
derstood  the  nature  of  a  holiday  knew  that  a  mere  idle  ramble  did  not 
bring  the  fullest  enjoyment  the  day  was  capable  of  giving.  True  rest 
consisted  in  a  change  of  occupation,  and  the  members  of  a  photographic 
society  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  agree  with  him  that  the  practice  of 
photography  was  probably  the  best  change  of  occupation  to  which  they 
could  turn  their  attention.  The  amateur  photographer  enjoyed  to  the 
full  the  charm  of  sunshine  and  shade,  as  it  flitted  over  the  landscape 
spread  out  before  him ;  but  his  enjoyment  of  it  did  not  end  with  his 
holiday.  By  the  aid  of  his  camera  he  brought  it  home  with  him,  to 
cheer  himself  and  give  pleasure  to  his  friends,  as  he  had  no  doubt  would 
be  satisfactorily  proved  when  the  pictures  for  that  night’s  exhibition 
were  projected  on  the  screen.  There  was  a  question  frequently  put  to 
the  members  of  their  Council  of  their  Photographic  Society — “How  do 
you  manage  to  give  so  many  treats  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  popular 
meetings  and  exhibitions,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  the  business  proper 
of  the  Society,  on  the  small  subscription  of  five  shillings  per  annum  ?” 
The  answer  was,  that  it  was  simply  the  small  amount  of  the  subscription 
which  explained  the  matter.  A  large  subscription  would  only  be  paid 
by  those  directly  interested  in  photography,  the  number  of  whom  was 
limited  ;  whereas,  the  small  sum  was  willingly  paid — at  least  such  was 
his  experience — by  all  who  were  asked  to  join  the  Society.  In  this  way, 
instead  of  the  roll  containing  only  a  score  or  two,  it  numbered  nearly 
two  hundred,  and  the  cry  was  “still  they  come ! ”  He  might,  however, 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  to  those  present  who  were  not  members 
that  there  was  still  room,  and  of  assuring  them  that  the  ordeal  of  the 
ballot  box  was  not  severe.  With  larger  funds  the  Society  could  do 
much  more  both  for  the  advantage  of  its  members  and  for  the  education 
of  the  public  taste  ;  and  he  was  sure  the  Secretary  would  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  names  of  any  number  of  candidates  for  the  honour  of  helping 
on  the  good  work. 

The  exhibition  then  commenced,  starting  with  several  fine  views  of 
places  of  interest  in  Edinburgh,  down  the  Clyde,  and  up  Loch  Lomond 
and  Loch  Katrine,  on  through  the  Trossachs,  to  Callander ;  thence  to 
Doune,  Dumblane,  and  Stirling ;  thence  to  Dunkeld  and  Crieff ;  and  from 
thence  to  Aberdeen  and  Invernessshires,  across  to  Skye  (of  which  there 
were  shown  some  exceedingly  fine  pictures  of  rock  and  mountain 
scenery),  and  home  by  Oban  and  the  Clyde.  Altogether  the  exhibition 
was  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  the  Society  has  yet  had, 
and  was  frequently  and  enthusiastically  applauded.  The  lantern  was 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Davies,  and  the  light  throughout  was  of 
unusual  brilliancy  and  steadiness. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Society  took  place  at  Mrs.  Main’s, 
Peacock  Hotel,  Newhaven,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  19th  inst., — Mr. 
R.  G.  Muir,  President,  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  croupier.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  large  attendance. 

After  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  had  been  drunk, 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “The  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society.”  He  said  the  Society  was  then  in  its  thirteenth 
year,  and,  instead  of  showing  signs  of  decay,  it  was  really  growing 
stronger  year  by  year.  He  had  often,  when  visiting  other  towns,  been 
asked  how  it  was  that  while  many  societies,  with  apparently  as  much 
chance  of  succeeding,  had  struggled  on  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  died  a 
natural  death,  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  had  managed  to 
meet  with  so  much  success  ;  and  he  had  generally  answered  that  he 
supposed  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  uniform  zeal  of  a  few  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  On  reflection,  however,  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  that  was  the 
true  explanation.  He  hardly  thought  that  Edinburgh  could  boast  of  a 
monopoly  of  zeal  in  matters  photographic.  He  rather  thought  that  the 
health  of  the  Society  might  be  traced  to  three  causes : — First,  its  unselfish 
nature — that  is,  that  they  had  always  aimed  to  extend  its  influence  be¬ 
yond  its  membership,  to  please  and  educate  the  public  to  a  due  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  art-science,  and  in  that  way  had  extended  its  membership 
far  beyond  those  having  practical  interest  in  the  practice  of  photography, 
and  so  had  got  always  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  whatever  work  the 
Council  thought  necessary.  Secondly,  very  much,  no  doubt,  was  due 
to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  management  had, 
from  time  to  time,  been  placed  ;  but  without  the  large  income  already 
mentioned  that  zeal  alone  could  not  have  done  so  much.  Thirdly,  and, 
perhaps,  he  might  say  especially,  to  the  fact  that  “trade  interest”  had 
never  had  a  place  at  their  meetings.  Although  in  their  list  of  members 
were  included  all  the  principal  professional  photographers,  photographic 
chemists,  and  dealers  in  photographic  materials  generally,  there  had 
never,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  been  a  single  attempt  to  use  the  Society 
as  an  advertising  medium.  They  had  never  had  a  single  preparation 
connected  with  which  there  was  a  secret  exhibited  ;  and  no  gentleman 
had  ever  had  the  hardihood  to  come  with  a  dry  or  any  other  process 
without  fully  explaining  everything  that  he  knew  about  it.  If  the 
Society  wanted  a  motto,  he  would  recommend  that  it  should  be  “No 
Secrets,”  and  he  would  nail  it — well,  not  to  the  mast,  but  over  the 
[  entrance  door,  that  it  might  be  read  by  all  .who  entered. 
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After  the  photographic  and  non-pliotographic  members  respectively 
had  been  toasted, 

Mr.  Pringle  (the  Treasurer)  proposed  “  Success  to  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,”  coupled  with  its  Edinburgh  correspon¬ 
dents.  He  said  it  was  no  doubt  true  that  their  Society  had  furnished 
many  good  papers  to  the  Journal,  but  the  Journal  had,  in  its  turn, 
done  much  for  the  Society.  It  brought  before  the  members  who  could 
not  be  present  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  business  transacted  at  the 
meetings,  and  kept  it  before  the  reading  public.  He  had  sometimes 
met  photographers  who,  on  being  asked  what  they  thought  of  this  or 
that  article  in  the  Journal,  replied—  “  0  !  I  never  see  any  of  the 
journals ;  I  haven’t  time  to  read  them  !  ”  But  he  did  not  believe  it. 
The  most  successful  meo  were  those  who  read  the  most,  as  a  rule ;  and 
he  really  could  not  understand  how  one  who  did  not  read  the  journals 
could  get  on  at  all.  It  was,  no  doubt,  true  that  an  ignorant  man  did 
sometimes  succeed;  but,  if  he  were  driven  to  a  choice,  he  would  rather 
have  a  half  success  combined  with  knowledge  than  a  whole  success 
with  ignorance  as  its  helpmate. 

Under  the  management  of  the  chairman  and  croupier,  toast,  senti¬ 
ment,  and  song  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession  till  ten  o’clock, 
when  the  meeting  broke  up  with  singing  the  customary  time-honoured 
‘  ‘  Auld-lang-syne.  ” 

Mrs.  Main,  as  usual,  catered  in  first-class  style;  and  when  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  meeting  was  expressed  to  her,  she  showed  that  it  was 
mutual  by  the  wonted  “  doch-an-dorish .” 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  26th 
ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown-street, — the  President,  Mr. 
Edmund  Phipps,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  C.  Castellain,  jun.  and  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  were  elected 
members. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Green  exhibited  a  print  toned  by  the  mercuric  toning  pro¬ 
cess,  the  colour  of  which  was  excellent.  It  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man,  of  Milwaukie,  and  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  photography. 
He  (Mr.  Green)  also  exhibited  eight  12  x  10  negatives,  on  collodio- 
bromide  plates,  of  the  cathedrals  at  Amiens,  Bourges,  and  Chartres, 
which  were  very  much  admired  ;  also  two  panoramic  views  of  Tours, 
each  5  x  12,  taken  on  a  single  12  x  10  plate,  by  the  means  recently 
suggested  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  exhibited  several  7|  x  5  prints,  mounted  behind  glass 
with  gelatine.  The  effect  was  very  good. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  he  had  received  a  copy  of  the  rules  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  The  members 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  new  society  might  enjoy  every  prosperity. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hughes  conducted  an  experiment  illustrative  of  a  new 
method  of  filtering.  He  promised  further  details  at  a  subsequent  meet¬ 
ing.  He  (Mr.  Hughes)  also  exhibited  a  large  number  of  microscopic 
enlarge  ments,  which  were  of  very  excellent  quality.  He  pointed  out  one  or 
two  which  were  disfigured  by  a  star  of  light  in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
He  explained  that  it  proceeded  from  internal  reflections.  He  got  rid  of 
it  by  using  a  small  diaphragm  between  the  object-glass  and  the  object, 
almost  touching  the  object-glass. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  report,  which  was  highly  satisfactory,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  him  for  his  services. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Tile  Society  commenced  its  ninth  year  with  a  soiree  and  public  exhibition  of 
photographs  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and,  as  most  of  the  principal  professional 
and  amateur  photographers  contributed  some  of  their  best  works,  the  members 
and  the  public  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  progress  made  since  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  of  photography,  and  comparing  the  finest  results  of  the  different  processes. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  promoters  of  the  Fancy  Fair  in  aid  of  the  Southern 
Hospital  requested  contributions  of  photographs  from  the  members,  and  a 
number  of  prints  were  sent. 

During  the  year  photographs  were  exchanged  between  this  Society  and  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Presentations  to  the  Society’s  album  were  made  by  Mr.  R.  Mitchell,  of 
Bolton,  and  Mr.  P-  Mawdsley.  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony,  of  New  York, 
also  presented  to  the  Society  some  fine  lantern  views  of  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Green  presented  three  of  his  large  photographs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soiree  fund. 

The  meetings  throughout  the  session  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers  have  been  read  : — On  the  Production  of  Combined  Negatives — 
contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Johnston,  of  Wick  ;  Carbon- Printing ,  by  the  President ; 
Photographic  Residues  :  How  to  Collect  and  Reduce  Them,  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Wharmby  ;  Experiments  as  to  Non- Actinic  Glass,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest. 

There  were  only  two  excursions,  One,  to  Llanferras,  was  a  failure,  owing  to 
the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  ;  the  other,  to  Colwyn  and  Conway,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  President,  was  a  very  enjoyable  one. 

The  number  of  members  remains  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Three  new 
members  and  two  honorary  members  have  been  elected  during  the  year,  the 
number  of  ordinary  members  being  now  forty-four. 

The  two  presentation  prints  for  the  year  were  taken  from'collodio-bromide 
negatives  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Green  and  Henderson. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  year 
1873.  The  following  were  elected  -.--President:  R.  C.  Johnson. —  Vice- 


Presidents  :  P.  Mawdsley  and  E.  Rnberts. — Treasurer:  Alfred  Tyrer. 
— Hon.  Secretary:  Wm.  Murray,  20,  Tower  Chambers. — Council:  R,ev. 
T.  B.  Banner,  Rev.  T.  D.  Riley,  W.  H.  Wilson,  J.  W.  H.  Watling, 
and  E  Phipps,  taking  the  place  of  those  retiring. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  carried,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 

Correction. — The  short  summary  of  the  mercuric  toning  process 
given  in  the  report  of  the  October  meeting  of  the  above  Association 
omits  to  detail  the  method  of  mixing  the  solutions  employed.  The 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Sherman’s  paper  will  explain  this  : — 

“  If  solution  B  (mercury  solution)  be  carefully  added  to  solution  A  (hypo, 
solution),  both  solutions  being  at  a  temperature  below  60°  Fahr.  (observing 
the  precaution  that  the  stream  should  flow  completely  into  the  other  solution 
to  ensure  the  immediate  re-solution  of  the  hyposulphite  of  mercury),  the 
appearance  of  a  slight  degree  of  turbidness  not  clearing  on  agitation  will 
indicate  the  point  of  saturation.  Take  a  definite  quantity — say  one  ounce — of 
solution  A  in  a  graduated  measure,  and  to  saturate  this  add  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  solution  B  as  above  directed.  In  this  way  the  proportions  of  the  two  solu¬ 
tions  may  be  practically  determined.  To  apply  this  compound  to  photographic 
prints,  I  use  it  with  an  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  If  I  find,  on  trial,  that  one 
ounce  of  A  will  take  up  one  ounce  and  a-half  of  B,  I  take  for  warm  weather 
twice  the  proportion  of  solution  A,  thus  indicated:  in  the  case  supposed,  two 
ounces  of  solution  A  for  each  ounce  and  a-half  of  solution  B.  In  cold  weather 
a  greater  proportion  of  solution  B  may  be  used  with  apparent  advantage.” 


Comsphnbtntt. 

— * — 

Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives  by  the  Heliotype  Process. 
— Large  Paper  Negatives. — Instantaneous  Lantern  Slides. — 
Trial  of  some  Liverpool  Rapid  Dry  Plates. — Dr.  Vogel’s  Mor¬ 
phine  Dry  Process. —Empirical  Formula. — M.  Baton’s  Rotat¬ 
ing  Studio. — The  Damp  Albumen  Process. 

Our  Editors,  as  well  as  “Aliquis”  and  others,  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  large  photographs  are  coming  into  fashion,  and  that  these  may  be 
taken  from  small  negatives  by  a  process  of  enlargement,  the  small  nega¬ 
tives  never  exceeding  the  cabinet  size. 

All  this  may  be  true  enough,  and  upon  the  face  of  it  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  probability  that  it  is  so.  Let  us,  then,  discuss  the  best  mode 
of  producing  such  enlargements— not  in  a  serious  separate  article,  but  in 
the  gossiping  style  of  a  letter. 

The  way  I  should  set  about  it  would  be  this.  Assuming  that  the  large 
prints  are  to  be  done  for  sale  at  a  moderate  price,  say  half-a-crown  per 
proof,  ready  to  be  framed  and  glazed,  and  requiring  no  mounting,  the 
dimensions  being  that  of  a  whole  sheet  of  photographic  paper,  or  less. 
First,  I  should  take  a  collodion  positive  transparency  the  same  size  as 
the  negative  ;  from  this  I  should  take  an  enlarged  paper  negative  ;  and 
from  the  latter  I  should  print  by  the  heliotype  process. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  large  paper  negatives  of  fine  sub¬ 
jects  were  produced  in  this  way  they  would  have  considerable  com¬ 
mercial  value.  Permanent  prints  from  these  might  combine  the 
clouds  with  the  rest  of  the  view,  as  I  will  show  presently,  and  the 
general  effects  might  be  rendered  so  artistic  that  they  would,  to  some 
extent,  supersede  engravings  as  decorations  of  the  walls  of  our  apart¬ 
ments.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  find  their  way  into  the 
cottage  of  the  artisan  as  well  as  into  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy,  and 
that  in  the  former  case  they  would  take  the  place  of  the  hideous  and 
vulgar  pictures  which  are  commonly  seen  in  cottages,  and  would  have 
a  highly  important  educational  influence. 

Let  me,  then,  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  mode  in  which  the  above 
operations  might  he  carried  out,  for  they  are  all  perfectly  familiar  to  me, 
up  to  the  point  of  taking  the  enlarged  paper  negative,  which  is  where 
common  photography  ceases  and  heliotyping  begins. 

First,  then,  we  have  to  take  a  positive  glass  transparency  the  same 
size  as  the  negative.  The  best  way  of  doing  this,  beyond  all  comparison, 
is  to  employ  the  bromide  process  in  taking  the  negative,  and  then  con¬ 
vert  the  negative  into  a  positive  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  followed  by 
redevelopment.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  positive  is 
much  finer  iu  its  details  than  when  printed  from  the  negative  ;  and, 
also,  that  the  method  is  applicable  to  instantaneous  negatives  taken 
upon  curved  glasses. 

The  other  method  is  to  print  the  positive  upon  a  wet  collodion  film — 
not  in  contact  with  the  negative,  but  separated  from  it  by  thin  strips  of 
cardboard  round  the  edges,  the  two  plates  being  thus  exposed  to  the 
light  in  a  room  having  only  one  small  window,  and  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  four  yards  from  the  window.  A  very  short  exposure  will  suffice, 
and  the  result  is  perfectly  sharp  and  good.  In  this  process  the  nega- 
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tives  must,  of  course,  be  upon  a  flat  glass  plate.  A  rather  thin  nega¬ 
tive,  quite  bright  in  the  lights  and  full  of  detail,  is  the  best.  A  washed 
bromo-iodised  film  should  be  employed  with  an  albumen  preservative, 
and  it  should  be  exposed  wet,  and  developed  immediately  afterwards 
by  the  acid  method  with  pyrogallo-nitrate,  and  not  with  iron. 

Having  got  the  transparent  positive  by  one  of  the  above  simple 
methods,  the  next  job  will  be  to  take  the  enlarged  paper  negative  from  it. 

Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  proposed^for  doing  this  I 
should  prefer  employing  daylight  to  artificial  light,  but  we  need  not  dis¬ 
cuss  that  now.  The  only  question  is  how  best  to  prepare  the  sensitive 
paper  and  develope  the  image  upon  it. 

Having  had,  some  years  ago,  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  process, 
in  connection  with  the  late  M.  Blanquart-Evrard,  my  suggestions  may 
be  not  unworthy  of  attention.  I  should  employ  only]  thin  English 
paper,  sized  with  gelatine  and  alum,  and  should  immerse  it  in  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  common  salt — strength  about  eight  grains  of 
iodide  and  one  of  salt  to  the  ounce  of  water.  When  dry  I  should  float 
it  upon  a  thirty-grain  nitrate  bath,  made  with  the  pure  neutral  nitrate 
of  silver  (this  is  very  important),  and  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  ajid 
should  expose  it  wet.  Then  I  should  develope  it  immediately  by  spread¬ 
ing  some  saturated  gallic  acid  solution  upon  a  level  glass  slab,  and  lay¬ 
ing  the  paper,  face  downwards,  upon  it,  thus  keeping  the  back  clean. 
Intensify  by  adding  a  little  aceto-nitrate  from  time  to  time  ;  then  wash, 
fix  with  strong  hyposulphite  solution,  wash  thoroughly  afterwards,  and 
dry. 

Now  is  the  time  to  retouch  the  negative,  which  can  easily  be  done  in 
indian-ink  diluted  to  any  degree  that  may  be  required  for  stopping 
out  white  spots,  putting  in  details,  blackening  the  sky,  giving  a  pure 
atmosphere  to  the  distances,  &e. ,  whilst  parts  that  are  too  dense  may 
reduced  by  means  of  very  diluted  nitric  acid  applied  with  a  brush. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  to  work  upon  as  a  paper  negative  in  this  state. 

When  the  retouching  is  finished,  the  negative  should  be  waxed. 

Now,  with  respect  to  introducing  clouds.  For  this  purpose  the  sky 
of  the  view  negative  should  be  made  quite  dense  by  painting  it,  if 
necessary  ;  and  then  another  negative  should  be  taken  in  a  similar  way 
from  a  small  negative  of  the  clouds.  The  gelatine  film  for  the  heliotype 
process  should  be  printed  first  under  one  of  these  negatives,  and  then 
under  the  other.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  image  upon  this 
film  is  a  visible  one  and  not  invisible,  as  in  carbon  printing.  The 
heliotype  is  not  a  “blind  process”  (as  Mr.  Fry  once  said  of  the  other), 
so  you  can  see  how  deep  to  print  the  clouds  upon  the  gelatine  film,  for 
the  image  is  brown  upon  a  yellow  ground,  and  about  as  strongly  marked 
as  a  silver  print  which  has  been  exposed  one-fourth  the  full  time. 

Let  me  conjure  my  readers  to  think  over  seriously  the  above  sugges¬ 
tion,  for  I  verily  believe  that  large  heliotype  prints  of  fine  subjects 
will  prove  a  great  commercial  success — at  the  same  time  that  the  nega¬ 
tives  can  be  taken  by  amateurs  upon  small  plates.  Things  are  evidently 
tending  in  this  direction;  but  the  results  must  be  pretty  and  artistic, 
or  they  will  have  no  sale.  Taste  of  a  high  order  must  be  shown  in  the 
selection  of  the  subject,  or  it  will  never  find  a  place  upon  our  walls. 
But  with  a  small  and  portable  camera  there  is  a  much  greater  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  taste  and  judgment  on  the  part|of  the  artist  than  when 
he  is  eternally  hampered  with  cumbrous  appliances.  Charming  bits  of 
natural  scenery,  and  happy  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  are  not  to  he 
found  by  the  man  who  toils  with  a  load  of  paraphernalia  at  his  back, 
and  who  requires  to  make  an  appointment  with  Nature  a  day  or  two  in 
advance.  The  pocket  camera  and  walking-stick  tripod  must  positively 
come  to  our  aid  ;  but  to  make  these  thoroughly  popular  there  must  be  a 
suitable  enlarging  apparatus  to  match  which  can  be  used  with  ordinary 
daylight,  and  which  does  not  require  the  magnesium  or  oxycalcium  light. 

Another  grand  and  most  useful  application  of  our  art  is  the  printing 
of  photographic  magic  lantern  slides.  At  this  very’ moment,  in  all 
probability,  as  I  write  Captain  Lyon  is  exhibiting  in  the  lantern  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  his  views  of  India,  with  descriptive  notices  of  each. 

I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater  treat  than  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  very  kind  present  from  Mr.  Ferneley,  of 
Melton  Mowbray,  of  half-a-dozen  lantern  slides  printed  by  himself,  the 
prettiest  being  a  snow  scene — a  hint  to  my  readers  to  be  ready  with 
their  cameras  when  the  snow  comes,  and  the  ponds  in  the  parks  are 
covered  with  skaters.  Wanted — instantaneous  dry  plates  and  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  pocket  camera  for  work  of  this  kind.  Who  will  supply  the 
want  ?  Why  does  not  some  wealthy  amateur,  like  Mr.  Crawshay,  offer 
a  prize  for  an  effective  way  of  meeting  the  want?  What  capital  magic 
lantern  slides  instantaneous  subjects  would  make  !  Why  does  nobody 
do  them,  or,  at  least,  try  to  do  them  in  a  rational  way  ? 
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Mr.  Ferneley  tells  me  that  his  lantern  slides  were  printed  by  the  wet 
process,  developed  with  double  sulphate  of  iron,  and  toned  with  gold. 
They  received  the  first-class  bronze  medal  at  the  Falmouth  Exhibition 
in  August  last. 

I  have  just  been  trying  six  of  the  Liverpool  dry  plates  which  were 
given  me  by  Mr.  Mawdsley  in  September,  and  which  are  consequently 
three  months  old  at  least.  Four  of  them  were  exposed  on  the  pictu¬ 
resque  little  old  church  of  St.  Jean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Redon ;  and 
my  readers  would  have  laughed  to  see  me  sailing  across  the  now-flooded 
fields  in  my  dingejq  with  a  pair  of  round-front  cameras,  to  take  two 
pair  of  views  of  that  pretty  subject — size,  6|  in.  square — for  my  new 
large  steseoscope.  The  other  two  plates  were  stereo,  views  of  a  delight¬ 
ful  old  mill  on  a  hill  top,  which  would  have  sent  Mr.  Gordon  into  an 
ecstasy.  All  six  plates  yielded  capital  negatives,  which  I  wish  my 
readers  could  see,  for  they  are  really  “out-and-out.”  The  first  four 
were  in  a  separate  packet, '  and  appear  to  have  had  an  albumen  preser¬ 
vative  ;  the  other  two  show  more  red  and  less  of  the  yellow  colour. 
They  all  came  up  to  good  printing  density  ;  their  lights  are  perfectly 
pure,  the  film  structureless,  and  no  spots  or  blemishes — in  short,  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  In  point  of  rapidity,  I  gave  a  rather  longer  exposure 
than  for  good  wet  collodion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  view 
of  the  mill  the  extreme  grey  distances  are  well  preserved.  Anyone 
desirous  of  having  a  pair  of  large  stereo,  views  of  this  very  pretty 
subject  can  be  supplied  with  prints  by  my  son. 

I  now  always  take  my  subjects  in  pairs,  and  expose  with  two  round- 
front  cameras  side  by  side  upon  a  board  which  is  screwed  to  the  tripod. 
In  the  views  of  the  mill  the  horizon  is  very  low,  and  the  slides  had  to 
be  raised  considerably,  yet  the  definition  is  everywhere  faultless.  This 
style  of  camera  is  admirable  when  only  one  lens  is  employed ;  and  if 
negatives  are  taken  with  a  view  to  enlargement,  there  is  less  necessity 
for  a  set  of  view  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  to  be  used  with  the 
same  camera. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  been  lately  asking  himself  the  oft-repeated  but  never- 
answered  question — Which  is] the  best  dry  process?  and  nearly  four 
pages  of  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society  are  occupied  with  a  translation  of  an  article  by  him  on  the 
subject,  in  the  German  Photographic  Notes  (for  there  is  now  a  Photo- 
graphische  Notizen  published  at  Berlin). 

In  endeavouring  to  select  a  process  Dr.  Vogel’s  embarrassment  was 
extreme,  for  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  tannin,  gum,  coffee, 
tea,  beer,  gallic  acid,  morphine,  &c.  ;  whilst  the  number  of  these  different 
processes  is  increasing  every  day.  Albumen  and  alkaline  gelatine  he 
seems  to  have  overlooked,  or  ignored  as  quite  unworthy  of  his  notice ; 
or  it  may  be  that  he  has  not  yet  seen  any  mention  of  them  in  any 
journal  that  he  happens  to  read.  As  for  the  bromide  and  collodio- 
bromide  processes  he  can  make  nothing  of  them,  for,  unfortunately,  he 
finds  that  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  involves  serious  difficulties  ; 
for  when  you  have  [added  a  certain  quantity  of  alcoholic  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  to  bromised  collodion,  down  goes  the  bromide  of  silver  all 
of  a  sudden,  and  you  have  to  begin  again!  Such  is  the  experience  of 
one  of  the  leading  photographic  chemists  in  Germany!  and  such  is  the 
amount  of  his  perseverance  with  a  process  which  is  now  employed  in 
England  by  three  different  firms  for  the  manufacture  of  really  excel¬ 
lent  commercial  dry  plates,  although  all  the  other  dry  processes  named 
by  him  are  eq  uallyjppen  to  their  adoption  !  What,  then,  are  we  to 
believe  ?  and  whose  advice  are  we  to  follow  ? 

The  process  recommended  by  Dr.  Vogel  is  that  with  bromo-iodised 
collodion,  and  a  preservative  of  acetate  of  morphia  ;  and  the  reason  he 
gives  for  the  preference  is,  that  after  three  or  four  days’  keeping  the 
plates  lose  their  sensitiveness  and  have  to  be  coated  over  again,  whilst 
at  the  best  they  require  three  or  four  times  the  exposure  of  good  wet 
collodion  !  But  then,  he  says,  the  process  has  given  him  better  results 
than  any  other  which  he  has  yet  tried. 

Now  here  is  a  friendly  challenge  for  Dr.  Vogel,  which  I  venture  to 
make  on  behalf  of  the  much-abused  bromide  process.  If  he  will  send 
to  the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  for  exhibition  at  a  meeting  of  any  of  our 
photographic  societies,  a  pair  of  view  negatives  of  the  same  subject, 
taken  in  cameras  side  by  side  by  his  morphine  process,  I  will  send  my 
pair  of  negatives  of  the  old  mill  before  alluded  to  by  the  collodio- 
bromide  process,  taken  upon  plates  which  were  three  times  as  sensitive 
as  his,  and  which  had  been  kept  three  months  before  exposure  ;  but  be 
it  observed,  his  views  must  include  the  extreme  grey  distance  as  well 
as  the  foreground,  and  his  negatives  must  be  such  as  to  print,  with 
clear  skies  and  sufficient  vigour  in  the  shadows,  without  any  shading, 
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dodging,  or  retouching.  Will  lie  accept  this  challenge  ?  My  reason  for 
requiring  a  pair  of  negatives  of  the  same  subject,  taken  simultaneously, 
is  in  order  to  test  the  certainty  and  uniformity  of  his  process.  A 
single  nsgative  proves  nothing,  because  it  may  be  the  single  success 
against  ninety-nine  failures.  Take  two  negatives  of  the  same  subject 
in  a  pair  of  cameras  placed  side  by  side,  and  let  them  be  equally  good 
or  equally  faultless,  and  there  is  proof  that  the  process  has  some  claim 
to  uniformity  and  certainty,  particularly  if  the  plates  have  been  kept 
three  months  before  exposure. 

With  respect  to  the  best  dry  process,  my  answer  to  the  query  is— that 
which  will  give  a  good  negative  with  the  shortest  exposure.  Unless  we 
work  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  exposure  we  shall  never  make  any 
real  progress,  for  just  as  good  slow  pictures  were  taken  twenty  years 
ago  as  any  that  we  can  show  now.  Then  let  us  not  fill  the  pages  of 
our  journals  with  any  more  talk  about  sloiv  dry  processes.  There  are 
a  hundred  such  all  equally  good  in  their  results  ;  but  surely  the  best 
cannot  be  that  which  requires  the  plate  to  be  recoated  after  a  few  days’ 
keeping ;  and  which,  M.  Davanne  wisely  remarked,  involves  the  use 
of  a  highly  dangerous  and  poisonous  substance  like  morphine. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society  is  now  edited  by  a  chemist,  M.  Champion,  whom  I  already 
recognise  as  a  champion  of  simplicity  and  common  sense  ;  for  in  the 
very  first  number  which  has  appeared  under  his  editorship  he  says, 
speaking  of  an  absurdity  which  has  been  brought  forward  in  an  English 
photographic  journal : — 

“We  ought  to  endeavour  to  banish  these  empirical  formulm,  which  leave 
doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  operator,  and  which  proceed  in  general  from  the 
want  of  chemical  knowledge.” 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M.  Baton 
gave  a  description  of  a  rotating  studio  which  he  had  constructed  in 
his  garden.  Photographers  with  gardens  might  always  use  a  rotating 
studio,  particularly  when,  like  M.  Silvy,  they  have  the  courage  to 
set  up  their  establishments  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  rather  than  in  the 
midst  of  the  smoke. 

At  the  same  meeting  M.  Beccherelli,  of  Palermo,  described  a 
wonderful  mode  he  has  of  exhibiting  photographic  transparencies 
upon  paper.  The  subject  of  the  view  is  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  the  sky  removed ;  another  sky  is  then  placed  at  some  little  distance 
behind,  which  is  made  of  ground  glass  painted  blue.  The  effect  of 
relief,  we  are  told,  is  something  marvellous  !  No  doubt  it  is;  but  I 
dare  not  trust  myself  to  offer  any  comments  on  such  inventions.  They 
remind  me  of  a  certain  barber  who  once  took  out  a  patent  for  sticking 
some  of  a  person’s  own  hair  upon  his  photographic  portrait  ! 

Let  me  hope  that  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath,  and  a  damp 
albumen  preservative,  has  more  sense  to  back  it,  for  I  am  quite  besieged 
with  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world  requesting  further  particulars 
about  it.  These  I  have  no  wish  to  withhold,  but  will  state  everything 
frankly  from  time  to  time  as  my  experiments  proceed,  leaving  it  to 
others  to  try  my  suggestions  and  report  thereon. 

Captain  Laughton,  of  the  Madras  Staff  Corps,  makes  the  following 
remarks  respecting  this  process  in  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received 
from  him  : — 

“  Your  process  will,  I  think,  be  a  generally  useful  one'  for  India.  What  I 
wish  principally  to  obviate  is  the  coating  of  plates  with  collodion  in  a  hot  tent 
in  a  tropical  climate,  for  several  obvious  reasons.  This  your  process  does  com¬ 
pletely.  With  a  light  tent  (as  described  at  page  324  of  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  of  July  12)  and  plates  prepared  in  the  dark  room  by  your 
process  before  setting  out  and  developed  on  the  spot,  I  do  not  think  dry-plate 
work  could  be  simpler,  whilst  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  is  far  more 
tedious.” 

These  are  exactly  my  own  thoughts  ;  but  whether  the  bromide 
process  will  work  well  in  a  hot  climate  I  cannot  say,  for  I  have  found 
it  fail  here  in  a  most  extraordinary  way  when  the  temperature  of  my 
dark  room  was  at  90°.  At  the  same  time,  however,  plates  prepared  in 
the  early  morning  worked  well,  and  that  is  the  time  when  exposures 
are  generally  made  in  the  tropics.  I  have  used  albumen  one  part, 
water  two  parts,  glycerine  three  parts  ;  but  ivliether  these  proportions 
are  the  best  possible  remains  to  be  seen.  The  collodion  should  be 
bromised,  and  should  not  contain  any  iodide ;  for  the  iodide  of  silver 
would  all  be  dissolved  out  of  the  film  by  the  strong  bath,  and  would 
produce  a  mischievous  double  salt.  The  more  bromide  of  cadmium  you 
put  into  the  collodion,  and  the  stronger  the  bath,  the  denser  will  be  the 
negative  and  the  more  sensitive  the  film.  Twelve  grains  of  hydrated 
bromide  of  cadmium  with  a  ninety-grain  bath  work  well.  Any  good 
pyroxyline  will  do.  The  collodion  should  contain  as  much  water  as  it 


will  bear  without  giving  crapy  lines.  The  process  works  extremely 
well  at  this  season — better  than  in  the  summer.  Put  an  extra  piece  of 
yellow  tammy  before  the  window;  leave  the  film  long  enough  in  the 
bath,  wash  out  all  the  free  nitrate,  and  do  not  use  too  much  ammonia 
in  the  developer  at  first,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  fail  if  the  chemicals 
are  good.  Mr.  Pouch,  and  also  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Abchurch-lane,  supply 
bromised  collodion  and  pure  nitrate  of  silver.  With  Nelson’s  gelatine 
three  grains,  water  one  ounce,  subcarbonate  of  soda  one  grain,  the 
films  are  surprisingly  sensitive — much  more  so  than  the  best  wet  films  ; 
but  I  prefer  the  quality  of  the  albumen  negatives.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  Major  Russell’s  alkaline  gelatine  negatives  are  magnificent.  Try 
both  preservatives,  and  use  your  own  taste.  As  for  the  keeping 
qualities  of  these  preservatives,  don’t  test  them  too  severely,  but  make 
fresh  as  required. 

The  writer  of  the  leading  article  at  page  563  having  recorded  the 
verdict  “not  proven”  against  a  statement  of  mine  to  the  effect  that 
bromine  displaces  chlorine  for  chloride  of  silver,  I  have  tried  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment,  which  I  trust  will  cause  him  to  reverse  the  verdict.  I 
allude  more  particularly  to  the  case  of  an  emulsion  containing  uncon¬ 
verted  bromide  and  also  chloride  of  silver.  In  this  case  I  said  that  the 
bromine  would  dislodge  the  chlorine,  and  thus  form  bromide  of  silver 
and  unconverted  chloride.  The  proof  that  I  was  right  is  as  follows  : — 

Having  put  into  a  test  tube  some  well-washed  chloride  of  silver, 
closely  drained  from  moisture,  I  half-filled  the  tube  with  absolute 
alcohol,  and  then  added  bromide  of  cadmium  in  excess.  The  white 
chloride  of  silver  turned  yellow  immediately,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
its  conversion  into  bromide  of  silver  was  complete. 

My  impure  oxide  of  silver  will  not  all  dissolve  in  hot  nitric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1,380  ;  about  a  third  remains  undissolved.  I  have,  therefore, 
sent  another  sample  to  our  Editors  for  trial,  as  their  former  analysis 
cannot  be  quite  correct.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

Redon,  December  16,  1872. 

— ♦ — 

THEORY  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  to  say,  with  all  respect  for  Mr.  Sutton,  that 
his  translation  of  my  theory  of  the  latent  image  is  not  consistent  with 
my  humble  opinions  on  the  subject.  I  would,  therefore,  prefer  to  hold 
strictly  to  the  version,  that  lately  appeared  in  this  Journal.  —  I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D. 

Dublin,  December  23,  1872. 


THE  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  your  correspondent  “  B.P.”  were  as  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Whiting  as  I  am,  I  think  his  note  published  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  of  the  13th  inst.  would  have  remained 
unwritten. 

Knowing  that  my  good  friend  Mr.  Whiting  was  on  the  hanging  com¬ 
mittee,  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  him  that  if  he  could  find  a  place  for 
my  “  scraps  ”  on  one  of  the  screens  I  should  prefer  it  to  any  other. 

In  my  opinion,  small  photographs  are  seen  to  more  advantage  when 
on  a  screen,  amongst  others  of  much  the  same  size,  than  when  hanging 
next  to  such  important  works  as  those  of  Earl  und  Robinson. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  R.  Manners  Gordon. 

December  23,  1S72.  - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  November  Sth  you  made  it  known  that 
owing  to  an  accident  I  was  unable  to  send  to  the  Exhibition  the  pictures 
I  intended,  having  been  incapacitated  from  printing  them,  and  that  I 
should  have  to  fall  back  on  others  less  good. 

A  correspondent  in  your  last  issue,  taking  the  very  un-English  line  of 
trying  to  “  hit  a  man  when  he  is  down,”  sneers  at  my  pictures  as  having 
been  “improved  ”  and  unfit  to  be  hung  in  the  principal  room.  Kindly 
allow  me  to  say  that  the  portrait  he  alludes  to  as  being  “  in  a  frame  of 
work  improved  by  india-ink  ”  was  itself  absolutely  untouched,  and  that 
of  the  two  landscapes  in  the  same  frame  one  only  was  in  any  way 
touched,  and  that  merely  because  the  printing-in  of  the  sky  was  badly 
done,  and  part  of  the  landscape  was  touched  where  the  sky  overlapped. 
The  second  landscape  was  wholly  untouched. 

I  would  not  have  troubled  you  were  it  not  that  “Assistant  Hanger” 
takes,  under  circumstances  which  must  have  been  well  known  to 
him,  an  unfair  course  in  the  remarks  he  makes.  If  all  the  landscapes 
in  which  the  junction  between  sky  and  foreground  was  imperfect  had 
also  been  banished  from  the  principal  room,  that  room  would  have  been 
rather  empty.  The  “Old  File”  said  something  about  skies,  if  I  re¬ 
member  right. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Rosslyn  House,  Grove  End  Road,  RT.  W.,  December  24,  1872. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  BATHS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Why  cannot  gutta-percha  and  ebonite  be  electroplated 
inside  with  gold  or  silver?  I  do  not  know  if  there  be  any  special 
difficulty  in  the  way.  The  advantages  would  be  very  great  to  landscape 
photographers. 

I  have  several  times  suggested  it  to  one  of  the  dealers,  but  he  will 
not  move.  Will  you  “  egg  on”  the  fraternity  to  the  attempt?  Success 
would  be  £  s.  d.  in  their  pockets — than  which  I  can  think  of  no  stronger 
inducement.  Any  kind  of  varnish  is  but  a  poor  makeshift.  I  do  not 
think  the  acid  in  an  ordinary  bath  would  affect  a  silver  plating.  If  it 
did,  it  would  merely  assist  to  keep  the  bath  neutral,  and  the  plating 
could  be  renewed,  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  R.  Sedgfield. 

Norbiton ,  December  23,  1872. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Photographs  Registered — 

John  Swatbridge,  Yeovil.—  Portrait  of  Mr.  Joseph  Arch. 

W.  King,  Dollar. — Two  Vieivs  entitled  “  Hartlepool  from,  the  Sea ;  Squally 
Weather.” 

A.  E.  Lesage,  Dublin. — Portrait  of  the  late  John  Francis  Maguire ,  M.P.; 

Hine  Portraits  of  Jonathan  Pirn,  M.P. 

Rev.  John  D.  Riley,  Holywell. — Two  Views  of  Holywell  Parish  Church  and 
St.  Winifred’s  Hall ;  one  View  of  St.  Winifred’s  Hall ;  and  one  View  of 
St.  Winifred's  Well  House. 

Correspondents  should  never  ivrite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

To  Correspondents. — Replies  to  several  correspondents  must  unavoid¬ 
ably  be  held  over  till  our  next  number. 

A  New  Lantern  Exchange  Club. — Particulars  of  the  re-formation  of  this 
exchange  club  will  be  given  in  our  next. 

Calvert  Brothers. — Well-constructed  louver  board  blinds  are  as  convenient 
as  any.  Some  first-rate  studios  have  them. 

Captain  A.  F.  Laughton  (Madras  Staff  Corps)  will  find  all  his  queries 
answered  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  his  letter  in  the  present  number. 

T.  F. — The  lens  has  a  good  reputation  among  those  who  use  it ;  but  not  having 
ever  tried  the  instrument  ourselves,  we  must  refrain  from  offering  an  opinion. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. — Tea’s  Manual  of  Photography ,  and  our  Almanac  for 
1873,  to  be  published  in  a  few  days,  will  furnish  all  the  desired  information. 

In  Trouele. — Why  do  you  not  obtain  a.  specific-gravity  bottle  ?  Do  so,  and 
all  the  troubles  arising  from  the  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  acids  will 
terminate. 

John  H.  Viner. — Tartrate  of  soda  is  made  by  mixing  together  solutions  of 
tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda.  They  must  be  mixed  in  their  combining 
equivalents. 

G.  E.  H. — Flare  is  caused  by  reflections  from  the  surfaces  by  the  lens,  and  is 
different  from  the  fog  produced  by  reflections  from  the  brasswork  in  which 
the  glasses  are  mounted. 

J.  B.  C. — The  most  fertile  cause  of  the  fading  of  silver  prints  is  the  imperfect 
washing  out  of  the  hyposulphate  of  soda.  Imperfect  fixing  arising  from 
using  too  weak  hyposulphite  will  also  cause  fading ;  so  will  using  the  fixing 
solution  too  often. 

P.  K. —  The  items  named  by  you  are  certainly  claimed  by  the  patentee,  but  the 
claim  appears  to  be  disregarded  by  the  firms  that  work  the  process  in  London 
The  application  of  the  coloured  water  is,  however,  an  exception.  The  speci¬ 
fications  have  ail  appeared  in  this  Journal,  together  with  the  counter  state¬ 
ments. 

-  Landscapist. — In  focussing  a  landscape  see,  above  all  things,  that  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  sharp.  To  make  the  distance  sharper  than  the  foreground  is 
unnatural  and,  therefore,  objectionable.  Stones,  boulders,  rocks,  or  vege¬ 
tation  close  to  the  spectator  are  seen  much  more  distinctly,  as  regards  detail, 
than  trees,  houses,  or  ships  at  a  great  distance. 

A.  B.  C. — Your  attempt  at  combination-printing  is  highly  successful,  but  we 
must  qualify  this  by  adding  that  it  is  only  successful  in  a  mechanical  point 
of  view ;  for  the  light  on  the  figures  falls  from  the  right,  while  that  uporY 
the  landscape  comes  from  the  left.  There  are  certain  other  discrepancies, 
but  we  presume  that  you  wish  to  elicit  our  opinion  only  on  the  mechanical 
merits  of  the  picture. 

Lecturer. — The  illuminating  power  of  common  gas  may  be  very  much 
increased  by  causing  it  to  pass  over  a  sponge  or  other  absorbent  or  porous 
body  that  is  charged  with  either  benzole,  turpentine,  or  other  hydrocarbon. 
Although  the  light  will  most  undoubtedly  be  greatly  enriched,  we  think  that 
it  will  not  be  so  to  the  extent  required  for  your  exhibition,  and  believe  that 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  obtain  a  lime  light  at  once. 

S.  Wells — The  developing  action  of  gallic  acid  can  be  accelerated  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  acetate  of  lead.  Try  the  effect  of  developing  a  collodion 
picture  with  plain  gallic  acid,  and  repeating  the  experiment  with  the  addition 
of  the  lead  salt.  You  will  soon  see  the  difference.  The  addition  of  aceto- 
gelatine  to  an  iron  developer  will  slightly  retard  its  rapidity  of  action,  but  a 
greater  degree  of  intensity  can  be  obtained  by  such  addition. 

A  Regent  Street  Photo.— Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London  Bridge,  is,  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  photographer  who  produces  enamels  for  the  trade. 
The  French  trade  in  such  productions  in  this  country  is  now  virtually 
extinct;  for  not  only  can  photo-enamels  be  produced  better  and  cheaper  in 
London  than  in  Paris,  but  they  can  be  supplied  in  a  few  hours,  or  in  a  day 
or  two  at  the  farthest ;  whereas,  when  this  branch  of  business  was  a  specialite 
of  French  artists,  several  weeks  sometimes  elapsed  between  the  dispatch  of 
the  order  and  its  execution. 


B\?iCGE°R.GETT,he  slopo  of  the  roof  would  answer  quite  well  provided  there 
was  a  ceitamty  of  no  snow  falling  upon  it;  but,  keeping  in  mind  this  bane 
of  glass  roofs  we  would  advise  you  to  increase  the  angle  of  the  pitch.  la 
pitch.  In  other  respects  there  is  no  fault  to  bo  found  with  the  plans  of  the 
studio,  i  or  the  rest,  consult  the  district  surveyor,  who  has  much  in  hie 
power. 

E.  L.  W.  The  aniline  process  is  patented;  hence  you  cannot  make  any  com¬ 
mercial  use  of  our  information.  Paper  is  impregnated  with  a  solution  of 
Dicnromate  of  potash  containing  a  little  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  exposed  under 
a  transparency,  and  the  image  is  developed  by  exposing  the  paper  to  the 

f  prl>Qrr°{ani  }ne;  Full  information  on  the  subject  was  given  in  our  volume 
lor  18o6,  to  which  we  refer  you. 

A  Professional.— The  specimen  of  yellow  glass  with  which  you  propose  to 
glaze  your  dark-room  window  has  reached  us  in  safety.  But  we  strongly 
advise  you  not  to  use  it  for  that  purpose,  for  apart  from  the  fact  of  yellow 
glass  being  unsuitable,  this  kind  of  glass  is  so  in  an  especial  degree  from  its 
exceeding  paleness.  Even  three  thicknesses  of  it  would  be  insufficient. 
Either  obtain  a  piece  of  ruby  glass,  or  write  to  any  of  the  glass  merchants 
who  make  a  speciality  of  supplying  photographic  glass,  from  whom  you  can 
obtain  what  is  really  required. 


“  Coincidence  or  Plagiarism.”— Dr.  Thompson  inquires  if  we  are  yet  in 
a  position  to  give  an  answer  to  his  letter  on  the  curious  coincidence  of 
thought  manifested  in  the  letter  delivered  by  Professor  Roscoe  in  June  last 
and  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Mayall  for  the  British  Association,  and 
published  in  September.  In  reply  we  have  to  state  that  Mr.  Mayall  has  not 
afforded  us  any  explanation  of  the  “  coincidence  ”  referred  to,  but  we  under¬ 
stand  that  he  has  published  an  explanation  in  a  Brighton  newspaper,  which 
we  have  not  seen.  Perhaps  some  Brighton  correspondent  will  kindly  let 
us  know  how  the  matter  stands. 


A.  P.  Cross. — A  very  safe  way  of  packing  sensitive  plates  is  to  wrap  them 
lightly  together,  inserting  a  slip  of  cardboard  between  each,  touching  at  the 
margins  only.  Wrap  paper  round  them  then,  cover  them  tightly  with  thin 
sheet  lead,  and  put  them  in  a  well-padded  box.  In  this  way  they  will  go 
quite  safely  to  any  part  of  the  interior  of  China  to  which  you  may  be  able  to 
get  them  forwarded. — 2.  Mr.  John  Thomson  is  about  to  publish  a  series  of 
views  of  the  interior  of  China,  which  will  be  the  best  for  your  purpose.  We 
have  seen  specimens  of  these  pictures.— 3.  To  pack  negatives,  varnish  them, 
and  then  insert  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  between  them. 


PATENTS  RECENTLY  APPLIED  FOR. 

September  26,  1872.  —  “An  Improved  System  for  Toning,  Fixing,  and 
Washing  Photographic  Prints. — No.  2,743.”  James  Beckett. 

September  27,  1872. — “An  Improved  Method  of  Producing  and  Using 
Surface  Blocks  for  Line  and  Photographic  Printing  from  Nature. — No. 
2,848.”  Robert  Henelade  Courtenay. 

October  17,  1872. — “Artistic  Treatment  of  Photographic  Portraits. 
— No.  3,069.”  CLesar  Ferranti  and  Ed.  James  Turner. 

November  13,  1872. — “  Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Copies  of 
Photographic  Pictures,  and  in  Shading  and  Colouring  the  Same. — No. 
3,379.”  John  Easth am  Palmer. 

November  25,  1872. — “Improvements  in  Applying  and  Fixing  Dry 
-  Colours  on  Paper,  Canvas,  and  other  Porous  Surfaces,  and  in  the 
Means  Employed  for  this  Purpose.— No.  3,531.”  Robert  Faulkner. 

December  4,  1872.  —  “Improvements  in  Photo- Mechanical  Printing, 
and  in  Apparatus  and  Appliances  Therefor. — No.  3,654.”  Walter 
Bentley  Woodbury. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT, 

For  the  Weeks  ending  December  24 th,  1872. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Optician. 
These  Observations  are  Taken  at  8.30  a.m. 
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